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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RP]LIEF  OF  DISTRESS! 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ORAL  WITNESSES. 


Name  of  Witness. 

Official  or  other 
Qualifications. 

No.  OF  Day's 
Evidence. 

No.  OF 
Questions. 

Page. 

AcLAXii,  A.  H.  D  

Chairman  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

146 

93358-93384 

207 

Anderson,  Rev.  J.  H. 

Rector  of  Tooting 

144 

92402-92530 

147 

Anderson,  W.  F  

Member  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Glasgow  and 
Deputy  Chairman  of  Distress 
Committee. 

141 

89904-90113 

40 

Barnes,  F  

0\  erseer  at  Laindon 

150 

95342-95744 

289 

Blankenberg,  .J.  F.  L. 

Member  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Amsterdam. 

158 

100020-100299 

469 

Bray,  R.  A  

Member  of  the  London  County 
Council. 

151 

96218-96609 

315 

Broodbank,  R.  V  

General  Secretary  for  Poplar 
Borough  Municipal  Alliance. 

143 

91592-91803 

109 

Campbell,  A.,  J.P  

Solicitor  in  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  Scotland.  Clerk  and  Law 
Agent  to  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  of 
Edii\bnrgh. 

152 

97153-97299 

35& 

Clarke,  J.  ...  ,  

Master  of  the  Laindon  Work- 
house. 

150 

95324-95744 

289 

Connolly,  J.  B  

Town  Clerk  of  the  Borough  of 
Drogheda.  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Diirtress  Committee. 

156 

99145-99259 

459 

Cooper,  J.  R.   

Town  Clerk  and  Clerk  to  the 
Distress  Committee  of  the 
County  Borough  of  Walsall. 

142 

90982-91138 

• 

82 

Crooks,  W.,  M.P  

Representative  of  the  Labour 
Party. 

143 

91307-91591 

94 

Crowther,  G.  M  

Clerk  to  the  Bradford  Distress 
Committee  and  Clerk  to  the 
Bradford  Board  of  Guardians. 

142 

90619-90981 

68 

Croxford,  a.  J  

Representative  of  the  Metrojjoli- 
tan  Rate  Collectors'  Associa- 
tion. 

146 

93503-93610 

228 

Dawson,  W.  H  

Representative  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

156 

98826-99144 

445 

Dye,  C.  G  

Secretary  of  the  Firewood  Trade 
Association. 

143 

91804-91856 

117 

Ellis,  C.  C  

In  charge  of  the  Branch  of  the 
Local  Go^'ernment  Board  for 
Scotland  which  deals  with  the 
administration  of  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act. 

140 

89048-89441 

1 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ORAL  WITNESSES—continued. 


Name  of  Witness. 

Official  or  other 
Qualifications. 

No.  OF  Day's 

Evidence. 

No.  OF  i 
Questions. 

Page. 

Fekguson,  James  

Indoor  Assistant   Inspector  of 
Poor,     under    the  Glasgow 
Parish  Council,  and  Chief  In- 
vestigator under  the  Glasgow 
Distress  Committee. 

141 

90114-90497 

49 

Fox,  A.  Wilson,  C.B. 

Comptroller- General  of  the  Com- 
mercial Labour  and  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

156 

98826-99144 

445 

Gageby,  R  

Member  of  the  Corporation  of 
Belfast. 

156 

99260-99350 

463 

■Gardener,  Mrs.  Dunn  ... 

Member  of  the  Chelsea  Committee 
and  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body  for  London. 

144 

92112-92401 

135 

Gordon,     Mrs.  Ogilvie, 
D.Sc.  (Lond.),  Ph.D.  (Mun- 
ich), Fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  of  London. 

Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
theNational  Council  of  Women. 
Vice-President  of  the  National 
Union  of  Women  Workers. 

152 

97300-97472 

365 

Gray,  E.,  M.A  

Representative  of   the  London 
County  Council. 

153 

97473-98066 

377 

Hamilton,  W.  F.,  K.C.  ... 

Representative   of   the  Church 
Army. 

147 

93611-94038 

234 

Harben,  H.  a  

Chairman  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

154 

98067-98365 

413 

Harper,  Edgar,  J  

Representative  of   the  London 
County  Council. 

153 

97473-98066 

377 

Helby,  J.  T  

Chairman   of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board. 

144 

91857-92111 

121 

Jones,  W.  L.   

Representative  of   the  Church 
Army. 

147 

93611-94038 

234 

Malloch,  J.   

Clerk  to  the  Dundee  Harbour 
Trust. 

141 

90498-9061 8 

63 

McLeod,  F.  H  

Representative  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

156 

98826-99144 

445 

Muensterberg,   Dr.  Emil 
(Berlin). 

158 

100300-100590 

480 

Murphy,  Sir  Shirley  F., 
M.D. 

Representative   of   the  London 
County  Council. 

153 

97473-98066 

377 

Newman,     G.,    Doctor  of 
Medicine,    F.KS.  (Edin- 
burgh),     D.P.H.  (Cam- 
bridge). 

Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

148 

94283-94628 

262 

ISewsholme,  Dr.  A.,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 

Medical  Officer  for  Brighton. 

145 

92531-93029 

155 

Park,   Col.  John  Smith, 
M.V.O. 

Shipowner. 

140 

89615-89771 

26 

Pilditch,  P.  E  

Representative  of   the  London 
County  Council. 

153 

97473-98066 

377 

Propert,  Rev.  P.  S.  G. 

Chairman  of  the  Fulham  Boai  d  of 
Guardians.    Representative  of 
the  Metropolitan  Committee  of 
the  Poor  Law  Unions  Associa- 
tion. 

155 

98366-98685 

423 

[V] 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OP   ORAL  WlTNESSES^ontinued. 


Name  of  Witness. 


Official  or  other 
Qualifications. 


Raeburn,  W.  H  

Richardson,  J.,uM.Iiist.C.E. 
Richardson,  iT.,  J.P. 


Roberts,  J.  H. 


Sadler,  M.  E. 


Skeggs,  J.  B. 


Smith,  Dr.  W.  R.,  J.P. 


Stone,  H  

Tawney,  R.  H. 
Thorpe,  A.  E. 
XJrwick,  E.  J. 

Watson,  F  

Watts,  H.  H. 

Webb,  Sidney,  LL.B. 
"WiLKiE,  Bailie  A.  ... 


Shipowner. 


Alderman  and  Chairman  of  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Schools  and  Charities 
Committee  of  the  Corporation 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Representative  of  the  ^Nletro- 
politan  Rate  Collectors'  Associa- 
tion. 

Professor  of  the  History  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Education  in  the 
University  of  Manchester. 

Deputy  Town  Clerk  and  Clerk  to 
the  Valuation  of  Rating  De- 
partment of  the  Borough  of 
Poplar. 

Ex-Mayor  of  the  Borough  of 
Holborn.  Member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum's  Board. 
Chairman  of  the  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  for  St.  Giles  and  St. 
George. 

Representative  of  the  Metro- 
politan Rate  Collectors'  Associa- 
tion. 

Junior  Assistant  to  Professor 
Smart,  Glasgow. 

Member  of  the  Poplar  Borough 
Municipal  Alliance. 

President  of  the  Morley  College 
for  working  men  and  women. 
Lecturer  to  the  School  of  Soci- 
ology and  Social  Economics. 

Chairman  of  the  Bradford  Distress 
Committee. 

Assistant  Manager  and  Staff  In- 
spector of  the  London  and  India 
Docks  Company. 

Member  of  the  London  County 
Council  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Studies  in  Economics 
and  Political  Science  of  the 
University  of  London. 

Member  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Aberdeen. 


No.  of  Day's 
Evidence. 

No.  OF 
Questions. 

Page. 

140 

89772-89903 

34 

147 

94039-94281 

252 

142  ! 

91139-91306 

88 

146 

93503-93610 

228 

146 

93385-93502 

211 

lOU 

95745-96007 

oUO 

155 

98586-98825 

438 

t  AR 

9oo0o-yooi0 

OOQ 

ioi 

9boio-yDyiy 

143 

91592-91803 

109 

152 

96920-97152 

349 

142 

90619-90981 

68 

150 

\  96008-96217 

308 

145 
146 

93030-93357 

182 

140 

89442-89614 

19 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  NON-ORAL  WITNESSES. 


Name  of  Witness. 

Official  or  other  Qualifications. 

No.  of 
Appendix. 

Page, 

Admiralty   

LXXXVI. 

1036 

Angel,    R.   J.,  M.Inst.C.E., 
A.RI.B.A. 

Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Bermondsey. 

LXXXVIII. 

1050 

Baird,  Robert  

General  Manager  and  Secretary  to  the 
Scottish  Mine  Owners'  Defence  and  Mutual 
Insurance  Association,  Limited. 

CXVL 

1095 

Baker,  J.  T  

Senior  Rate  Collector  for  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Islington. 

XXIII. 

804 

Balden,  Edward  H  

Agent  at  Birmingham  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Calthorpe. 

XXXII. 

813 

Bartlett,  Miss  Constance  R. 

XXIV. 

805 

Beale,  Peyton  T.  B.,  F.R.C.S.  ... 

Member  of  the  Committee  of  Management, 
Great  Northern  Central  Hospital. 

XL  VIII. 

848 

Bell,  Walter   

President,  Edinburgh  Trades  and  Labour 
Council. 

CXVIL 

1096 

Black,  A.  ...  ...   

Superintendent  of  the  Association  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor 
in  Leith. 

XCVI. 

1075 

Booth,  Rev.  William   

General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Salvation  Army. 

LVIII. 

883- 

Burdett,  Sir  Henry,  K.C.B.  ... 

Founder  and  Editor  of  The  Hospital 

XLIX. 

854 

BoTLER,  W.,  M.B.,  D.P.H. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Willesden.  Late 
Medical  Superintendent,  Isolation  Hospital, 
Willesden,  &c.,  &c. 

XLIH. 

827 

Cameron,  Rev.  Duncan 

Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Bridge  of  Allan 
(Stirlingshire). 

CXVIII. 

,1096- 

Carey,  A.  E.,  M.I.C.E  

LXXXIX. 

1051 

Chelsea   Committee    of  the 
CharityOrganisation  Society 

LIX. 

893 

Chrystal,  W.  J  

Chemical  Manufacturer,  Rutherglen,  near 
Glasgow. 

XCVIL 

1075 

Clarke,  G.  W.  ...   

Barrister.   Town  Clerk  of  Stepney  ... 

XXV. 

806 

Clifford,  Miss  Mary   

LX. 

899' 

Close,  Mrs.  Ellin  or,  C.L. 

LXL 

900 

Cope,  A.  E.,  Dr  

Representative  of  the  Association  of  Public 
Vaccinators  of  England  and  Wales. 

LII. 

860 

Craig,  F.  McCulloch   

Stevedore,  Glasgow  ... 

CXIX. 

1098 

Cree,  T.  S.,  LL.D  

Author  of  "A  Criticism  of  the  Theory  of 
Trades  Unions,"  "  Evils  of  Collective  Bar- 
gaining," "  Business  Men  and  Modern 
Economics." 

XCVIII. 

1076 

Crooks,  William,  M.P.,  L.C.C.... 

Late  Chairman  of  the  Poplar  Board  of 
Guardians. 

LXIL 

906 

ALPHABETIC. 
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LIST  OF  NON-ORAL  WITNESSES— cow^mt/ed. 


Name  vf  Witness. 

Official  or  other  Qualifications. 

No.  of 
Appendix. 

Page. 

Crouch,  ¥.  B  

Secretary  to  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund  ... 

XXXIIL 

813 

Dalglish,  Miss  M.  M  

Secretary  of  the  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled 
Employment  Association. 

LXIII. 

913 

Dance,  Major  ... 

(Late  K.E.)  Agent  to  the  Marquis  oi 
Northampton. 

col 
oZ  i 

Davies,  Sidney  M.A.  (Honours), 
M.D.  (Oxon.),  M.E.C.S.  (Eng.), 
L.b.A.,  D.r.M.  (Lambs.) 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Borough  of  Wool- 
wich. Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Medical 
(Jmcers  or  Health,  and  Uoyal  Sanitary 
Inst.,  &c.,  &c. 

XLIV. 

829 

Dawson,  William   

Deputy  City  Surveyor,  Bradford 

xc. 

1051 

Douglas,  Charles   

CXX. 

1098 

Drury,  Arthur  

Representative  of  the  Association  of  Public 
Vaccinators  of  England  and  Wales. 

LIL 

860 

DUNLOP,  J.  G  

Joint  Managing  Director,  Messrs.  John  Brown 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering 
Works,  Clydebank. 

CXXI. 

1102 

xIjSSLMEoNT,  (jr.  is.,  ,M.r.,  J.r. 

iown  Councillor,  Aberdeen  ... 

XCIX. 

1078 

Field,  F.  Hay  ward 

XXXV. 

822 

X  IFE,  rl.  Li. 

Agent  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Barnard 

XXXVl. 

o  o  o 

o22 

GoLDiE,  James  

Managing  Director  of  James  Goldie  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  iiuilders  and  Contractors,  Glasgow. 

C. 

1083 

Gordon,  W  

Town  Clerk,  Aberdeen. 

CXXIL 

1103 

Gracie,  Alexander   

FairfieldShipbuilding  Works,  Govan,  Glasgow. 

CXXIIL 

1103 

Hall,    Messrs.  J.    &  W,  D., 

Jb.b.A.A. 

Accountants  and  Auditors,  Glasgow. 
Secretaries  of  the  Scottish  Firewood 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

ex. 

1090 

Hill,  Mrs.  G.  I.   

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Sociology 
and  Social  Economics. 

LXIV. 

917 

Hodge,  J.  M  

Partner  in  the  Firm  of  Messrs.  Keay  & 
Hodge,  Fruit-growers  in  the  Blairgowie 
District  of  Perthshire. 

CL 

1084 

Home  Office   

LXVI. 

923 

Howard,  E.  Stafford,  C.B.,  J.P., 

iJ.Li. 

Commission  of  His  Majesty's  Woods,  Forests, 
and  Land  Revenues. 

LXV. 

922 

Husband,  Miss  Agnes  

Hutton,  John   

Member  of  Dundee  Distress  Committee, 
Dundee  School  Board  and  Dundee  Social 
Union.  Late  Member  of  Dundee  Parish 
Council. 

CXXIV. 
LXVII. 

1104 
926 

Hyett,  F.  a. 

LXV. 

922 

Jactc,  James  M.  . . .   

General  Secretary,  Associated  Ironmoulders 
of  Scotland. 

CXXV. 

1104 

Jameson,  M.  W.,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Engineer  to  Borough  of  Stepney. 

XCL 

1052 

Jewell,  Alexander   

King  Edward's  Ho.spital  Fund 
FOR  London. 

■ 

Superintendent  of  the  Dundee  Labour 
Exchange. 

CIL 
LHL 

1085 

860 
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Name  of  Witness. 

Official  or  other  Qualifications. 

No.  OF 
Appendix. 

Page. 

 : — _ 

 ^ —  i- 

Klaassen,  Miss  H.  G  

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  St.  John  the  Divine 
(Kensington)  Relief  Committee. 

j- 

LXVIir.  ! 

929 

Laidlaw,  D  

Of  Messrs.  R.  Laidlaw  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Engineers 
and  Iron  Pipe  Founders,  Glasgow. 

cm. 

1085 

Leitch,  R.  T  

Secretary  of  the  Dundee  Free  Labour  Bureau. 

cw. 

1086 

Lester,  William  R.,  M.A. 

President  of  the  English  League  for  the 
Taxation  of  Land  Values. 

XCIL 

105a 

Local  Government  Board 

As  to  internal  arrangements  for 
the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law. 

LXIX 

932. 

Local     Government  Board 
(England)  i 

On  the  subject  of  deaths  attribut-  ! 
able  to,  or  accelerated  by,  priva- 
tion or  starvation. 

LXX. 

934 

Local  Government  Board 

Showing  extent  to  which  Guar- 
dians have  resorted  to  excep-  i 
tional  measures  for  the  relief  of  j 
distress  arising  from  want  of 
employment. 

XCIII. 

1056. 

Local  Government  Board 

As  to  the  means  which  have  been 
adopted  apart  from  the  Poor 
Law  for  relieving  distress  due  to 
unemployment. 

XCIV. 

107a 

London  County  Council 

As  to  arrangements  with  regard  to 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  stores 
for  institutions  under  the  control 
of  the  Council. 

LXXI. 

935- 

London  County  Council 

As   to  the  incidence  of  cost  of 
maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics 
in  London. 

LXXII. 

948- 

London  County  Council 

As  to  industrial  and  reformatory 
schools,  etc. 

LXXIII. 

954 

London  County  Councij- 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  unemployed. 

LXXV. 

960- 

Longair,  William   

1  Lord  Provost  of  Dundee. 

CXXVL 

1105 

Macfarlane,  James   

Of  Messrs.  Macfarlane,  Lang  &  Co.,  Biscuit 
Makers,  Glasgow. 

CV. 

1086- 

McCleary,  G.  F.,  B.A.,  M.D., 
D.P.H. 

Macouat,  R.  B  

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Hampstead. 
Of  the  Rivet,  Bolt  and  Nut  Co.,  Glasgow. 

XLV. 
CVI. 

834 
108& 

Martin,  Bailie  J.  H  

Vice-Chairmanof  Dundee  Distress  Committee, 
Member  of  Dundee  Town  Council,  &c.,  &c. 

CXXVIL 

1105 

Martin,  W.  H.  Blyth.,  J.P.  ... 

Town   Clerk  and   Clerk   to   the  Distiess 
Committee,  Dundee. 

CXXVIII. 

1106 

Mason,  Thomas  

Medical  Officer  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Morrison  & 
Mason,  Builders  and  Contractors,  Polmadie, 
Glasgow. 

CVII. 
LIV. 

1089 

!  862; 

Milledge,  Walter   

1  Secretary  to  the  Bradford  City  Guild  of  Help 

LXXVL 

j  96T 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  NON-ORAL  WITNESSES— coniiwued. 


Name  of  Witness. 


MiLLWARD,  Alfred  A. 
Moore,  Arthur  ... 

mostyn,  e.  j. 

New,  F  

NicoL,  William,  J.  P. 

Orr,  John 

Paton,  Rev.  J.  B.,  D.D. 
Pattin,  H  Cooper 


PiGOU,  A.  C,  M.A. 
Potter,  Walter 
Potts,  Samuel  Collier 
Priestman,  A.,  J.P. 

Prothero,  R.  E  


QuEKN  Victoria's  Jubilee  Insti- 
tute for  Nurses 

Rankine,  G  


Rawlence  and  Square y 


Reid,  Peter,  J.P.   

Renshaw,  Sir  Charles  Bine, 
Bart. 

Richards,  H.  M.,   M.D.,  B.S. 
(Lond.),  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 


School  Dentists'  Society 
.Scrimgeour,  Thomas  ... 

Sellers,  Miss  Edith 
Sheriff,  Edmund 

Shingler,  Captain  W.  H. 

Silk,  Dr.  J.  F.  W. 
Sime,  Professor 


Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  St.  Pancras  Parish  . . . 

Secretary  to  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwell- 
ings Co.,  Ltd. 

Agent  at  Arundbl  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 

Secretary  of  the  Association  for  Befriending 
Boys. 

Member  of  Glasgow  Town  Council  and  of 
Glasgow  Distress  Committee. 

Of  Messrs.  John  Orr  &  Sons,  Decorators, 
Glasgow. 


Doctor  in  Medicine,  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor 
in  Surgery,  and  Diploniate  in  Public  Health 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of  Norwich 
and  Countv  of  the  same. 


Chief  Collector  for  the  Borough  of  Brighton. . . 

Treasurer  for  the  Borough  of  Huddersfield  . . . 

Chairman  of  the  Bradford  Corporation  Health 
Committee. 

Agent-in- Chief  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford. 


Superintendent  of  the  Curr  Night  Refuge, 
Dundee. 

Land  Agents,   Salisbury,   and   15,  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster. 

Member  of  Dundee  School  Board  ... 


Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  County  Borough 
of  Croydon,  &c.,  &c. 


Outdoor  Superintendent  of   the  Aberdeen 
Distress  Committee. 


Rating  Superintendent  for  the  Borough  of 
St.  Maryiebone. 

Superintendent,  Church  Army  Labour  Home, 
Edinburgh. 


University  College,  Dundee 
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-I-  J\.\jiJli, 

Sim,  J.  D.  Stuart   

Chief  Eegistrar  of  Friendly  Societies 

LXXXI. 

1001 

Skinner,  Major  C.  L.  A. 

London  County  Council 

LXXIV. 

957 

Smellie,  Alexander   

Outdoor    Manager    with    Messrs.  James 
Currie  &  Co.,  Shipowners,  Leith. 

CXIL 

1092 

Stirton,  Egbert   

CXXXIV. 

1110 

Tagg,  C.  William   

Town  Clerk  for  the  Borough  of  Camberwell 

XXIX. 

810 

Templeton,  J.  S.   

Senior    Partner    to    the    firm   of  James 
Templeton  &  Co.,  Carpet  Manufacturers, 
Glasgow. 

CXIII. 

1093 

Thompson,    Theodore,  M.A., 
M.D.      (Cantab.),  M.E.C.P. 
(Lond.),  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.). 

Assistant  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital. 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  Great  Ormond  Street.  Physician 
to  the  Poplar  Hospital. 

LI. 

858 

Tran,  a  

Foreman  of  the  Glasgow  City  Council's  Eelief 
Works  at  Westerhill. 

CXIV. 

1094 

Twining,  Miss  L. 

LXXXIII. 

1020 

Vallance,  AVilliam   

Late  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Whitechapel 
Union. 

LXXXIV. 

1020 

Wade,  William  

Chief  Cashier  and  Manager  of  the  Rates 
Department  of  the  City  of  Leeds. 

XXX. 

811 

War  Office   

LXXXVL 

1036 

War  Office   

LXXXVII. 

1049 

Wilkinson,  Thomas   

Secretary    to    the    East    End  Dwellings 
Co.,  Ltd. 

XLI. 

825 

Williams,  W.  A.   

Town  Clerk,  Hackney 

XXXL 

812 

Wilson,  Eobert  

Member    of  the   Parish  Council   of  Urr. 
ex-Town   Councillor    of    the  Burgh  of 
Dalbeattie,  &c. 

CXV. 

1094 

Women's  Local  Government 
Society 

LXXXV. 

1022 

Wood,  J.  M  

Agent  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester 

XLIL 

826 

"Workhouse  Nursing  Associa- 
tion 

LVIL 

877 

Workman,  W.  S.   

Member  of  the  Firm  of  Geo.  Smith  &  Sons, 
of  the  City  Line  of  Steamers  to  India. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 

ON  THE 


POOR   LAWS   AND   RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS, 


ONE   HUNDRED  AND   FORTIETH  DAY. 


Tuesday,         January,  1908. 


At  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Geoege  HAMfLTOX,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Pro  vis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Downes. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  J.  Patten -MacDougall,  C.B. 


The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Professor  William  Smart. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet, 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
jNIiss  OcTAViA  Hill. 
Mr.  Francis  Chandler, 

Mr.  R.  H.  A. 


G.  Duff  (Secreta 


Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secntary) 


Mr.  Charles  Cleveland  Ellis,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


89048.  {Chairman.)  You  are  in  charge  of  the  branch 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  which 
deals  with  the  administration  of  the  Unemployed  Work 
men  Act,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

89049.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  prepare  for 
us  a  very  good  Memorandum  as  to  the  administration 
of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  in  Scotland,  which, 
if  you  will  hand  in,  we  will  take  as  your  evidence-in- 
chief  ? — If  you  please.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the 
following  Statement.) 

1.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  branch  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  dealing  with  the  administration  of  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  and  am  thus  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  procedure  of  the  Board  under  the 
Act,  and  have  been  in  close  personal  touch  with  the 
various  distress  committees  that  have  been  established. 

2.  I  purpose  to  place  before  the  Royal  Commission 
statements  containing  (1)  an  account  of  the  steps  taken 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  and  (2)  an  expression  of  my  own 
opinion  as  to  the  working  of  the  Act,  coupled  with  sugges- 
tions for  its  amendment. 

STATEMENT  No.  1. 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

3.  The  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  are; 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  above  Act  in 
Scotland.  The  Act  is  compulsory  only  in  royal,  parlia- 
mentary or  police  burghs  having  a  population  according 
to  the  last  census  for  the  time  being  of  not  less  than 
50,000.  The  Board  may,  however,  extend  it  to  counties, 
and  to  burghs  having  a  population  of  less  than  50,000 
on  the  application  of  any  county,  town,  or  parish  council, 
or,  if  they  think  it  expedient,  in  certain  cases,  w^ithout 
any  such  application. 
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4.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  Board  was  to  issue  on  Ellis. 
October  5th,  1905,  a  circular  to  burghs  having  a  popula-  13  Jan.  1908. 

tion  of  50,000  and  over,  explaining  the  provisions  of  the   

Act.  On  October  23rd  a  similar  circular  was  issued  to 
county  councils,  and  on  October  25th  a  circular  was 
also  issued  to  burghs  with  a  population  of  less  than 
50,000.  For  copies  of  these  circulars  see  pages  100,  107 
and  111  of  Report  of  Local  Government  Board  for  Scot- 
land, 1905. 


Establish- 
ment of  I)i.s- 
trefyfy  Com- 
mittees. 


Constitution 
of  Distress 
Conimitttes. 


5.  In  pursuance  of  the  Act,  distress  committees  were 
constituted  in  the  nine  burghs  with  populations  of  over 
50,000,  viz.,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Govan,  Greenock,  Leith,  Paisley,  and  Partick.  The 
Board's  Order  constituting  these  distress  committees 
was  issued  on  October  17th,  1905.  For  copy  see  page 
102  of  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scot- 
land, 1905. 

6.  The  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  distress 
committees  received  careful  consideration.  The  Act 
provides  that  the  distress  committee  shall  consist  partly 
of  members  of  the  town  council  and  partly  of  members 
of  the  parish  council  of  every  parish  situated  wholly  or 
partly  within  the  burgh,  and  partly  of  persons  exjierienced 
in  the  relief  of  distress,  and  that  at  least  one  member  of 
the  committee  shall  be  a  woman. 

7.  Having  in  view  the  fact  that  the  Act  (Sec.  2  (1) ) 
described  the  distress  committee  as  a  "  Committee  of 
the  Town  Council,"  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  give  that 
body  a  majority  of  representatives  on  the  committee. 

8.  Sec.  1  ( 1 )  of  the  Act  provides  that  the  number  Proportion  of 
of  co-opted  persons  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  co-opted 
total  number.    The  presumption  appeared  to  the  Board  meiubers. 
that  the  number  should,  if  anything,  be  less  than  one- 
fourth  ;   accordmgly  they  fixed  the  number  of  co-opted 

persons  at  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  largest  number  of  members  of  any  distress 
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committee  was  allotted  to  Glasgow,  viz.,  forty.  The 
number  of  members  in  other  cases  was  fixed  in  propor- 
tion mainly  to  population.  The  number  of  town  and 
parish  councillors  was  fixed  in  the  proportion  of  approxi- 
mately three  to  two. 

9.  In  four  cases  the  Board  exercised  the  power  con- 
ferred on  them  by  Sec.  2  (1)  of  the  Act,  and  established, 
by  request  of  the  respective  town  councils,  distress 
committees  in  the  burghs  of  Dumfries,  Inverness,  Kil- 
marnock, and  Pollokshaws, — each  of  these  burghs  having 
a  population  of  less  than  50,000. 

10.  The  Orders  constituting  the  distress  committees 
are  similar  to  the  General  Order  already  referred  to 
(Appendix  No.  4).  The  constitution  of  the  committees 
is  as  follows : — Dumfries,  Inverness  and  PoUokshaw? 
had  each  fifteen  members,  viz.,  seven  from  the  town 
council,  five  from  the  parish  council,  and  three  persons 
experienced  in  the  relief  of  distress.  The  Kilmarnock 
distress  committee  consists  of  twenty  members,  viz., 
nine  from  the  town  council  of  Kilmarnock,  six  from  the 
parish  council  of  Kilmarnock,  one  from  the  parish 
council  of  Riccarton,  a,nd  four  persons  experienced  ir 
the  relief  of  distress. 

11.  In  addition,  an  application  was  received  by  the 
Board  from  the  towTi  council  of  the  burgh  of  Dalbeattie 
for  assistance  from  the  Queen's  Unemployed  Fund, 
which,  in  Scotland,  was  distributed  on  the  Board's 
recommendation.  Tlie  fund  was  to  be  allocated  among 
the  various  distress  committees  under  the  Act,  and  to 
enable  Dalbeattie  to  participate  it  was  of  course  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  distress  committee.  The  burgh 
depends  largely  on  the  granite  quarries,  and  these,  owing 
to  slackness  of  trade,  having  been  shut  down  tor  several 
months  during  the  winter  of  1905-6,  a  number  of  men 
were  thrown  out  of  employment.  On  inquiry,  the 
circumstances  appeared  to  the  Board  to  be  such  as  the 
Queen"s  Fund  and  the  Act  were  intended  to  meet.  A 
local  committee  had  been  formed  to  deal  ■with  the  un- 
employed, and  it  was  considered  advisable  to  constitute 
temporarily  this  committee  a  central  body  and  distress 
committee,  in  terms  of  Sec.  3  of  the  Act,  until  such 
time  as  a  central  body  and  a  distress  committee  could 
be  permanently  established.  In  due  coiurse  the  central 
body  and  distress  committee  were  constituted  in  terms 
ot  the  statute.  For  copies  of  both  Orders  see  page  104, 
Report  of  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  1906. 

12.  Where  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  have  a 
distress  committee,  or  a  central  body  and  a  distress 
committee,  the  Act  provides  for  the  establishment  in 
counties,  and  in  burghs  vtath  a  population  of  less  than 
50,000,  but  not  less  than  20,000,  of  special  committees 
whose  duties  are  merely  to  collect  information  with 
respect  to  the  condition  of  labour  within  their  area  by 
establishing,  taking  over,  or  assisting  labour  exchanges 
and  employment  registers.  Special  committees  have 
been  established  for  the  burghs  of  Hamilton  and 
Motherwell  and  the  county  of  Lanark. 

13.  In  two  cases  the  Board  declined  to  put  the  Act 
in  operation : — 

(a)  The  first  case  related  to  an  application  from 
the  towTi  council  of  Stornoway  to  put  the  Act  in 
operation  in  that  burgh,  and  in  the  four  parishes 
of  the  Lews.  The  application  was  based  on  the 
ground  that  there  had  been  a  very  unsuccessful 
fishing  season,  and  in  consequence  a  number  of 
people  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  The 
Board  gave  the  matter  very  careful  consideration, 
but  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  circum- 
stances were  not  such  as  to  justify  them  in  estab- 
lishing organisation  under  the  Act.  The  Board 
had  regard  to  Sec.  2  (3)  of  the  statute,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  persons  to  be  assisted  are  those  honestly 
desirous  of  obtaining  work,  but  are  temporarily 
unable  to  do  so  from  exceptional  causes  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  They  were  not  disposed 
to  favour  the  view  that  an  unsuccessful  fishing 
season  was  an  exceptional  cause  of  unemplojonent 
in  the  sense  of  the  Act.  It  appeared  to  them  rather 
to  V)e  one  of  those  normal  causes  to  which  the  fishing 
jiopulations  in  general  were  subject,  and  against 
which  they  must  continue  to  provide  as  they  have 
had  to  do  hitherto. 
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[b)  The  second  application  was  received  through  Refusal  tol"''" 
the  Congested  Districts  Board.  That  Board  put  Act  in  "l 
forwarded  to  the  Local  Government  Board  a  operation : 
petition  they  had  received  on  behalf  of  the  certain  cas 
inhabitants  of  the  Stoer  district  of  the  parish  of 
Assynt  in  Sutherlandshire.  The  petition  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  inhabitants  had  hitherto 
depended  for  their  subsistence  upon  the  herring 
fishing,  that  the  new  modes  of  equipment  necessary 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  that  industry  were 
beyond  their  reach,  that  no  available  means  ex- 
isted by  which  they  could  support  their  families, 
that  they  w"ere  on  the  verge  of  destitution,  and 
that  they  would  become  utterly  destitute  imless  a 
scheme  for  relieving  their  condition  was  forth- 
coming. The  petitioners  suggested  that  some 
work  of  public  utihty  should  be  initiated  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  to  give  immediate  em- 
ployment and  so  to  stave  off  what  tnreatened  to 
be  a  grave  crisis  in  that  locaUty.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  had  no  means 
of  dealing  with  the  matter  unless  by  establishing 
organisation  under  the  Unemploj^ed  Workmen  Act. 
The  circumstances,  however,  were  practically  iden- 
tical with  those  obtaining  in  the  Lews,  and  the 
Board  had  no  alternative  but  to  decline  to  take 
action. 

14.  Sec.  4  (3)  of  the  Act  empowers  the  Board  to  make 
regulations  for  carrying  the  Act  into  effect.  They  gave 
the  subject  anxious  consideration,  and  issued  their 
regulations,  with  a  relative  circular,  on  November  14th, 
For  copies  see  page  115  of  Report  of  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland,  1905.  The  Scottish  Board  had  a 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  English  Local 
Government  Board  with  a  view  if  possible  of  making 
the  regulations  for  the  two  countries  as  nearly  identical 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  Board  were,  how- 
ever, unable  to  agree  with  the  English  Board  on  severa.1 
points,  the  chief  of  which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  ; — 

(I.)  Reference  may  be  made  to  Art.  11.  of  both  the 
English  and  Scottish  regulations  stipulating  the  con- 
ditions under  which  an  application  may  be  entertained 
by  a  distress  committee.  The  English  regulations 
provided  that  a  distress  committee  before  entertaining 
an  application  were  to  satisfy  themselves  :  («)  "  that  the 
applicant  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  during  the  period 
of  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
the  application,  in  receipt  of  relief  (other  than  medical 
relief)  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  rate  "  ;  (6)  "  that  he  has 
not  in  two  successive  periods  of  twelve  months  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  date  of  the  application  been  employed 
on  work  provided  by  a  central  body,  or  on  work  towards 
the  provision  of  which  a  central  body  have  contributed." 

No  such  restrictions  are  contained  in  the  Scottish 
regulations.  The  Board  were  not  disposed  to  regard  as 
a  disqualification  the  receipt  by  an  applicant  of  parochial 
relief,  and  they  further  considered  that  cases  might 
arise  where  even  the  restriction  marked  (6)  would  operate 
harshly. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  on  December  6th,  1905,  Modifieatior 
the  EngHsh  Board  issued  temporary  regulations  modify-  of  English 
ing  the  principal  regulations  in  respect  of  applicants  regulations, 
who  have  been  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief.    It  was 
there  provided  that  "  where  the  distress  committee  have 
satisfied  themselves  that  an  applicant  has,  during  the 
period  of  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  these  regulations,  been  in  receipt  of  relief  (other  than 
medical  relief)  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  rate,"  the  applica- 
tion may  be  entertained,  if  the  applicant  be  otherwise 
qualified. 

On  January  13th,  owing  to  representations  having 
been  made  to  the  English  Board  "  that  cases  of  hardship 
sometimes  arise  where  the  applicant  has  been  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  Poor  Law  relief  after  October  10th, 
1905,  but  before  the  distress  committees  were  established 
or  in  a  position  to  receive  apphcations,"  further  regula- 
tions were  issued  by  the  Board  repealing  the  temporary 
regulations  and  providing  that  "  a  person  who  has 
received  relief  during  the  period  of  fifteen  months 
terminating  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  January  1906 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  distress  committee,  "  whose  first 
meeting  is  held  after  that  day,  during  the  period  of 
fifteen  months  terminating  at  the  end  of  the  first  month 
after  that  meeting,  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  temporary  regulations." 
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(II.)  Art.  IV.  (3)  of  the  English  regulations  dealing 
with  the  removal  of  unemployed  persons  provides  that 
"  the  central  body  shall  also  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
regular  -work  which  the  unemployed  person  will  be  in 
a  position  to  obtain  at  the  place  of  destination  will  be 
of  such  duration,  or  that  the  facilities  for  other  regular 
employment  will  be  such  as  to  afford  every  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  person  or  persons  whose  removal 
is  to  be  aided,  will  not  become  chargeable  to  the  poor 
rate  at  any  time  during  a  period  of  twelve  months  after 
the  removal. 

The  Scottish  regulation  (Art.  IV.,  c)  merely  provides 
that  the  distress  committee,  "  before  removing  the  un- 
employed person  shall  obtain  the  consent  of  the  distress 
committee  or  special  committee,  if  any,  for  the  area  to 
which  he  is  to  be  removed,  or  if  no  such  committees 
have  been  constituted,  the  distress  committee  shall 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  removal  will  not  prejudice 
employment  or  prospects  of  employment  in  the  locality 
of  the  place  of  destination." 

(III.)  The  Board  could  not  see  their  way  to  go  so  far  as 
the  English  Local  Government  Board  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  under  which  a  central  body  may  provide  or 
contribute  towards  the  provision  of  work.  Art.  V.  (1) 
(/)  and  ig)  of  the  English  regulations  provide  that  the 
total  remuneration  of  the  person  employed  for  any  given 
period  of  continuous  work  shall  be  less  than  that  which 
ded  ^vould  under  ordinary  circumstances  be  earned  by  an 
unskilled  labourer  for  continuous  work  during  the  same 
period  in  the  place  at  which  the  work  is  provided. 

The  Scottish  Board  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  make 
any  regulation  regarding  the  rate  of  wages.  In  their 
covering  circular  of  November  14th,  1905,  they  alluded 
to  the  matter  as  follows : — 

"  The  Board  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  in  the 
meantime  to  frame  regulations  prescribing  the  rate  of 
wages  to  be  paid  to  unemployed  persons  in  respect  of 
whom  the  distress  committee  provide  or  contribute 
towards  the  provision  of  temporary  work.  In  thus 
leaving  the  question  of  wages  to  be  decided  by  the  distress 
committee,  the  Board  have  every  confidence  that  the 
committee  will  give  the  subject  their  careful  considera- 
tion and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  they  will 
fix  such  rate  of  wages  as  v/ill  deter  a  workman  from  leaving 
his  employment  in  order  to  apply  for  assistance  from  the 
distress  committee." 
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(IV.)  Art.  V.  (iv.)  of  the  English  regulations  provides 
that  the  "  central  body  may,  in  the  case  of  a  person  for 
whom  temporary  work  has  been  provided,  put  an  end  at 
any  time  to  the  provision  of  temporary  work  for  that 
person,  and  shall  in  no  case  continue  the  provision  of 
temporary  work  for  more  than  sixteen  iveeks  in  any  period 
of  twelve  months  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board."  The  words  in  italics  are  omitted  from  the 
corresponding  Scottish  regulation. 

(V.)  Art.  VII.  of  the  English  regulations  provides 
that  the  distress  committee  shall  keep  a  register.  There 
is  no  similar  provision  in  the  Scottish  regulations.  The 
latter  merely  provide  for  the  keeping  of  an  alphabetical 
index  to  the  record  papers,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  distress  committee  whether  a  register  should  be 
kept  or  not. 

(VI.)  The  Scottish  regulations  as  to  the  establishment 
of  farm  colonies,  the  provision  of  temporary  accommoda- 
tion for  workers  on  land,  and  the  acquisition  of  land 
(Arts.  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.),  are  less  detailed  than  the 
corresponding  English  regulations  (Arts.  VIII.,  IX. 
and  X.). 

(\T;I.)  Art.  X.  of  the  English  regulations  provides  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  by  a  central  body,  but  confers 
no  powers  on  distress  committees  having  the  powers  of 
central  bodies.  The  English  Board  took  the  view  that 
Sec.  4  (1)  of  the  Act  did  not  authorise  them  to  incor- 
porate distress  committees,  and  that  in  consequence 
some  difficulty  might  be  experienced  in  granting  a  proper 
title  in  favour  of  distress  committees  in  the  event  of 
their  proceeding  to  acquire  land.  The  English  Board, 
therefore,  in  their  regulations  (Art.  XXI.),  in  the  case 
of  boroughs  and  urban  districts  for  which  distress 
committees  with  the  powers  of  central  bodies  had  been 
established,  provided  that  if  land  were  acquired  it  should 
be  at  the  instance  of  the  councils  of  the  municipal  borough 
or  urban  district  as  the  case  might  be.  The  Scottish 
Board,  on  the  other  hand,  were  of  opinion  that  the  term 
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"  central  body  "  in  Sec.  (3)  (c)  of  the  Act  included  distress  Mr.  Charles 
committees  with  full  powers,   and  their   Regulations  Cleveland 
IX.  (1)  make  provision  a,ccordingly.    The  Board  did  not,  Ellis. 
however,  incorporate  distress  committees.    It  did  not      ~^  ~ 
appear  to  them  that  the  non-incorporation  of  distress  " 
committees  need  occasion  any  difficulty.    In  the  one 
case  in  which  a  distress  committee  has  acquired  land 
in  Scotland  the  Board  advised  that  the  title  should 
be  drawn  in  favour  of  A.  B.,  chairman  of  the  distress 
committee,  and  C.  D.,  clerk  to  the  distress  committee, 
and  their  successors  in  office,  on  behalf  of  the  cUstress 
committee. 

(VIII.)  Art.  XX.  of  the  English  regulations  provides 
for  the  co-operation  of  local  authorities  and  distress  between  local 
committees,  and  enacts  that  the  consent  of  the  Local  authorities 
Government  Board  shall  be  obtained  before  the  services  and  distress 
of  an  officer  of  a  Poor  Law  authority  are  placed  at  the  committees, 
disposal  of  a  central  body  or  distress  committee.  The 
Board  reserve  pow'er  to  entertain  or  to  refuse  to  entertain 
any  such  proposal.    The  Scottish  regulation  (No.  XIX.) 
is  unfettered  by  any  restriction  of  this  kind. 

The  record  paper  prescribed  by  the  Scottish  Local 
Government  Board  is  in  most  respects  the  same  as  that 
originally  prescribed  by  the  English  Local  Government 
Board.  The  original  record  paper  issued  by  the  English 
Board  was  subsequently  slightly  modified,  but  the 
Scottish  Board  have  not  yet  made  any  alteration  on 
their  form  as  originally  issued. 

Audit. 

15.  The  regulations  provide  for  the  accounts  of  a  jyjgj-jjQ^j 
distress  committee  being  made  up  and  audited  in  like  auditing 
manner   and  subject   to  the   same   provisions   as   the  accounts  of 
accounts  of  a  county  council.    Sees.  68  to  70  of  the  Distress 
Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  regulate  the  pro-  Conmiittees. 
cedure  relating  to  the  audit  of  county  council  accounts. 

and  they  are  also  made  applicable  by  Sec.  36  of  the 
Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  to  the  audit  cf 
the  accounts  of  parish  councils.  The  audit  of  parish 
council  accounts  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  auditors  are  appointed  by 
them.  It  appeared,  therefore,  to  the  Board  to  be  desirable 
to  appoint  the  parish  auditors  to  be  the  auditors  of  the 
accounts  of  the  distress  committees,  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, this  course  was  followed.  On  May  4tii,  1906,  the 
Board  issued  suggestions  regarding  the  audit  to  the 
clerks  to  distress  committees  and  to  auditors,  together 
with  a  form  of  abstract  of  accounts.  For  copies  of  these 
documents  see  page  63  of  Report  of  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland,  190G. 

The  Queen's  Unemployed  Fund. 

16.  The  grants  to  distress  committees  in  Scotland 
from  the  Queen's  Unemployed  Fund  were  made  on  the 
Board's  recommendation.  On  January  2nd,  the  Board 
issued  to  distress  committees  returns  on  which  they 
were  invited  to  make  application  for  a  share  of  the  fund. 
As  stated  in  the  Board's  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  p. 
xlv.,  the  first  distribution  was  made  on  the  returns  con- 
taining particulars  for  the  period  ended  December  30tli, 
1905.  Many  of  the  distress  committees,  however,  had 
not  then  commenced  work,  and  the  Board  did  not  feel 
justified  in  recommending  the  distribution  committee  to 
distribute  at  the  first  distribution  more  than  £2,250,  ^^gnt  of*^^' 
which  sum  was  apportioned  as  follows  : —  orant  fr^  in 

£  fund. 

Aberdeen  699 

Glasgow  ■     -  1,511 

Govan  40 

17.  The  second  distribution  was  based  on  returns 
containing  particulars  for  the  period  ended  January  31st, 
and  after  full  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  each 
distress  committee  the  Board,  on  February  15th,  1906, 
recommended  a  distribution  of  £4,023  as  follows  : — 


£ 

Aberdeen         .       .  . 

-  179 

Dalbeattie       .       .  . 

-  200 

Dundee    -       -       -  - 

-  478 

Edinburgh 

-  1,730 

Glasgow  -       -       -  - 

-  744 

Govan     -       -       -  - 

-  107 

Leith       .       .       .  - 

-  542 

Partick    -       .       -  - 

43 

£4,023 

A  2 
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Mr.  Charles 
Cleveland 
Ellis. 


14  Jan.  1908. 
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Scotland. 
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18.  The  Board  pointed  out  to  the  distribution  com- 
mittee that  there  were  four  distress  committees  newly 
constituted  and  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  make  a 
claim,  and  recommended  that  a  sum  of  £1,000  should 
be  held  over  for  a  further  distribution  in  March,  1906, 
when  these  distress  committees  would  have  a  chance  of 
jjarticipating.  This  was  agreed  to,  but  only  two  of 
them  were  able  to  substantiate  claims,  viz.,  Inverness 
and  Kilmarnock,  grants  of  £155  and  £23  being  paid  to 
them  respectively. 

19.  The  total  of  ths  general  fund  amounted  to 
£91,361  3s.  2d.  The  amount  of  the  grants  to  London 
was  £28,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  £63,361  3s.  2d.  ; 
11  per  cent,  of  which  was  allocated  to  Scotland,  viz., 
£6,969  14s.  7d. 

20.  The  total  amounts  paid  in  grants  to  distress  com- 
mittees in  Scotland  during  the  winter  of  1905-6 
out  of  the  Queen's  Fund  amounted  to  £6,451,  and  the 
balance  of  £518  14s.  7d.  was  handed  to  the  Board  to 
distribute  among  distress  committees  at  some  future 
time,  as  they  thought  fit. 

21.  On  February  24th,  1906,  the  Board  issued  a  circular 
to  distress  committees  stating  that  it  appeared  to  them 
to  be  very  desirable  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  under  which  the  money  received 
from  the  Queen's  Fund  should  be  applied  in  assisting 
the  unemployed  in  proper  cases.  For  copy  of  this  circular 
see  page  59  of  Report  of  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland,  1906. 

Parliamentary  Grant. 

22.  During  the  year  1906-7  Parliament  voted  a  sum 
of  £200,000  as  a  contribution  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of 
distress  committees  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act.  This  sum  was  allocated  by  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  H.M.  Treasury  between  the  Local  Government  Boards 
for  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  amount  received 
by  the  Board  for  distribution  was  £10.000.  The  amount 
spent  from  the  grant  was  £7,552,  and  from  the  Queen's 
Unemployed  Fund  £.526  lis.  Id.  This  sum  was  allocated 
as  follows  : — 


Distress 
Committees. 


Aberdeen  - 

Dalbeattie 

Dumfries  - 

Dundee 

Edinburgh 

(jrlasgow  - 

(lovan 

Greenock  - 

Inverness  - 

Kilmarnock 

Leith 

Paisley 

Partick 

Pollokshaws 


Total  Amount  paid  1906-7. 


From  tlie 
Parliamentary 
Grant. 


£     s.  d. 

1.287    0  0 
Nil 
Nil. 

321    0  0 

1,102    0  0 

3,814    0  0 

66    0  0 

685    0  0 

30    0  0 
Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 

164    0  0 

83    0  0 


From  the  Queen's 
Unemployed  Fund. 


£     s.  d. 

200    0  0 


306  11  1 


20    0  0 


£526  11  1* 


*  Includes  £7,  16s.  6d.  of  interest. 


Conditions 
for  applica- 
tions to 
board. 


23.  The  conditions  under  which  the  Board  were  pre- 
pared to  consider  applications  were  set  forth  in  a 
circular  issued  to  distress  committees  on  October  19th. 
1906,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  on  page  80  of  Report 
of  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  19C6. 

24.  The  circular  is  on  similar  lines  to  one  of  the  two 
issued  about  the  same  time  by  the  EngUsh  Board.  The 
only  diifercnce  of  procedure  between  the  two  Boards  was 
that  in  England  the  Local  Government  Board  decided 
beforehand  that  they  would  not  entertain  applications 
from  certain  distress  committees.  The  Scottish  Board, 
however,  invited  apphcations  from  all  distress  com- 
mittees, but  intimated  that  each  case  would  be  considered 


and  decided  upon  its  merits,  and  that  the  Board  in  no 
way  bound  themselves  to  give  any  assistance  unless  they 
were  satisfied  that  it  was  genuinely  required. 

Labotte  Exchanges. 

25.  The  Act  (Sec.  1  (4)  )  lays  a  duty  on  distress  com-  Procedure 
mittees  to  establish,  take  over,  or  assist  labour  exchanges  labour 
and  employment  registers,   and  the  Board  have  im-  excljanges 
pressed  on  distress  committees  the  importance  of  this  i'K'icated  I 
provision.    In  their  circular  of  November  14th,  1905,  ^^o^'^*^- 
(for  copy  see  page  115  of  Report  of  Local  Government 
Board  for  'Scotland,  1905),  the  Board  state  that  they 
"  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  duties  which 
the  distress  committee  are  called  upon  to  perform,  and 

they  trust  that  special  attention  and  consideration  will 
be  given  to  it."  The  Boai'd  found,  however,  that  although 
many  of  the  distress  committees  opened  offices  and 
termed  them  "labour  exchanges"  there  was  an  absence 
of  any  systematic  attempt  to  organise  a  proper  exchange. 
They  accordingly,  on  October  25th,  1906,  issued  a  circu- 
lar (a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  on  page  82  of  Local 
Government  Board  Report  for  Scotland,  1906)  in- 
dicating generally  the  lines  on  which  distress  com- 
mittees should  proceed.  The  point  the  Board  desired  to 
emphasise  was  that  the  labour  exchange  was  not  merely 
an  oflSce  at  which  apphcations  for  assistance  under  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  were  to  be  received.  They 
pointed  out  that  it  might  be  convenient  to  receive  appli- 
cations for  relief  work  at  the  exchange,  but  in  such  cases 
the  superintendent  should  be  made  to  clearly  understand 
that  he  may  have  to  deal  Avith  two  distinct  classes  of 
applicants,  namely:  (1)  those  who  desire  relief  work 
to  be  provided  for  them  by  the  distress  committee  in 
terms  of  the  Act ;  and  (2)  those  who  do  not  wish  such 
work,  but  who  desire  the  assistance  of  the  labour  ex- 
change in  procuring  employment  for  them  at  their  own 
trades  with  ordinary  employers  of  labour. 

Vacancies  in  Distress  Committees. 

26.  The  annual  retirement  in  November  of  a  number  pjHijjg 

of  town  councillors  from  office  may  give  rise  to  vacan-  vacancies  o 
cies  on  distress  committees.  This  is  just  the  period  of  distress 
the  year  when  it  is  desirable  to  lose  no  time  in  filling  such  committees 
vacancies.  The  Board  therefore  issued  a  circular  direct- 
ing that  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  among  the 
members  of  the  distress  committee  appointed  by  town 
councils  from  their  own  bodies  should  be  filled  at  the 
statutory  meeting  falling  to  be  held  on  the  Friday  after 
the  town  council  election.  For  copy  of  this  circular 
see  page  91  of  Report  of  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland,  1006. 
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Recording  of  Applications. 

27.  The  Board  were  asked  whether  it  was  essential  to 
keep  the  labour  exchange  open  all  the  year  round.  In 
the  case  in  point  the  exchange  was  also  the  office  at 
which  applications  for  relief  work  under  the  Act  were 
received,  and  the  question  whether  the  exchange  was  to 
be  kept  always  open  involved  really  the  further  question 
whether  the  distress  committee  were  to  receive  applica- 
tions for  relief  work  at  all  seasons. 

28.  Apparently  the  distress  committee  were  of  opinion 
that  if  they  declined  to  provide  work  they  were  at 
liberty  to  decline  to  receive  applications.  Differing 
somewhat  again  from  the  view  taken  by  the  English 
Board  (see  their  circular  of  October  10th,  1905,  to 
councils  of  populous  burghs  and  urban  districts),  the 
Scottish  Board  were  not  disposed  to  take  the  view  that 
it  was  open  to  the  distress  committee  to  decline  to  receive 
applications  from  persons  unemployed.  The  Act  (Sec. 
1  (2)  )  provides  that  the  distress  committee  "  shaU  make 
'  themselves  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  labour 
'  within  their  area,"  and  it  seemed  to  the  Board  that  the 
most  effectual — if  not  the  only  satisfactory — way  of  carry- 
ing out  that  duty  was  for  them  to  receive  and  inquire 
into  any  applications  made  to  them  from  persons  out  of 
employment.  It  was  of  course  open  to  the  distress  com- 
mittee to  provide  work  or  not  as  they  thought  fit. 

29.  The  same  question  arose  in  regard  to  emigration 
A  distress  committee  declined  to  take  up  the  question 
of  emigration,  and  having  so  resolved,  they  inquired 
whether  they  must  continue  to  receive  applications. 
The  Board  intimated  that  their  circular  was  intended 
to  apply  to  all  applications  from  persons  unemployed. 
As  in  the  case  of  relief  work,  the  distress  committee 
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could  not  be  expected  to  know  whether  the  unemployed 
desired  to  emigrate  if  they  declined  to  receive  applica- 
tions. A  copy  of  the  Board's  circular  will  be  found  on 
page  63  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Report  for 
Scotland,  1907. 

Acquisition  of  Land. 
in  colony  30.  The  Board  have  recently  consented  to  the  acquisi- 
.'umber-  tion  of  about  591  acres  of  land  by  the  distress  committee 
ilil :  price  foj.  the  city  of  Glasgow  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and^and  ^  farm  colony.  The  estate  is  situated  in  the  parish  of 
a\-ment  of  Cumbernauld,  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton.  About 
3C3  acres  consist  of  moorland  which  the  distress  com- 
mittee hope  to  reclaim  by  unemployed  labour  with  the 
aid  of  refuse  to  be  supplied  (some  1,400  waggons  per 
annum)  by  the  Corporation  Cleansing  Department.  The 
purchase  price  of  the  estate  was  £7,355.  A  railway 
siding  is  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
£4,250.  The  Board  have  sanctioned  the  distress  com- 
mittee borrowing  to  defray  the  cost,  the  whole  sum  to  be 
repaid  in  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years. 

31.  The  Board  were  also  consulted  by  the  Edinburgh 
distress  committee  regarding  the  acquisition  of  a  piece 
of  moss  land  for  reclamation  purposes  by  means  of  un- 
employed labour,  but  the  negotiations  fell  through,  and 
nothing  further  has  in  the  meantime  been  done. 

32.  The  distress  committee  of  Govan  have  also  under 
consideration  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act. 

33.  The  foregoing  statement  contains  an  account  of 
veniment  the  steps  taken  by  the  Board.  It  only  remains  to  be 
ianl  as  to  added  that  the  policy  of  the  Board  from  the  com- 
mencement has  been  to  give  the  Act  a  fair  trial  and  to 
encourage  distress  committees  to  do  the  same.  The 
Act  has  been  difficult  to  work  in  many  respects,  but 
the  Board  have  taken  as  liberal  an  interpretation  of  its 
provisions,  especially  the  rating  provisions,  as  was  con- 
sistent with  sound  administration.  A  Return  containing 
detailed  information  as  to  the  first  year's  working  of  the 
Act  was  published  as  a  Parliamentary  Paper  (Cd.  3,431, 
1907),  and  a  similar  Return  as  to  the  second  year's  pio- 
ceedings  is  in  course  of  preparation.  * 

STATEMENT  No.  2. 

34.  In  the  administration  of  all  Acts  of  Parliament 
difficulties  invariably  arise,  and  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  such  difficulties  would  be  absent  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  an  Act  seeking  to 
deal  with  such  a  complex  problem  as  that  of  the  un- 
employed. In  some  quarters  the  Act  has  been  termed 
unworkable,  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  in  those 
cases  where  the  distress  committees  have  been  really 
anxious  to  work  it,  they  have  been  partially,  at  any  rat«, 
successful,  and  that  they  have  received  assistance  to  that 
end  from  the  Local  Government  Board.  One  advantage 
that  may  be  claimed  by  the  Act  is  that  it  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  collection  of  statistics  of  a  valuable 
character,  but  I  question  whether  it  is,  except  to  a  com- 
paratively small  extent,  assisting  the  men  that  it  was 
intended  to  assist,  viz.,  those  who  are  honestly  desirous  of 
obtaining  work,  but  are  temporarily  unable  to  do  so  from 
exceptional  causes  over  which  they  have  no  control.  I  do 
not  wish  to  infer  that  the  applicants  to  distress  committees 
are  generally  of  an  undeserving  class.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  aware  that  distress  committees  have  dealt  with 
many  deserving  cases  ;  but  there  is  no  getting  away  from 
the  fact  that  the  applicants  are,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
men  who  are  unemployed,  not  from  exceptional  causes,  in 
the  sense  of  the  statute,  but  from  permanent  causes,  over 
some  of  which  {e.g.  old  age,  or  other  physical  infirmity) 
they  have  no  control.  That  many  are  out  of  employ- 
ment through  their  own  fault  is  beyond  question. 

35.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  distress  committee  is 
not  entitled  to  relieve  the  wastrel  or  loafer,  but  these 
men  have  to  live,  and  they  do  live  either  in  prison,  in 
the  poorhouse,  or  on  the  charity  of  their  neighbours. 
It  is  desirable  to  keep  them  from  both  the  prison  and 
the  poorhouse,  and  to  discourage  them  from  continuing 
a  life  of  indolence,  and  I  confess  that  for  such  a  class  I 
know  of  no  place  other  than  a  penal  colony. 

36.  The  most  difficult  portion  of  the  unemployed  prob- 
lem seems  to  me  to  be  the  question  of  how  to  provide 

*  The  rfjturn  (Cd.  3830-1907)  has  now  been  published. 
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for  those  men  who  are  of  good  character  but  unemployed 
from  old  age  or  possibly  some  slight  physical  defect. 
That  they  are  an  increasing  class  seems  unquestionable. 
The  tendency  of  modern  conditions  under  which  work 
is  performed  is  to  leave  stranded  those  who  are  not 
quite  so  well  able  to  run  the  race  of  life  as  they  used 
to  be.  Employers  under  modern  competition  can  only 
afford  to  engage  the  best  men,  their  liability  under  the 
compensation  Acts  and  otherwise,  the  clamour  for 
standard  rates  of  wages — all  these  things  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  employers  pass  over  those  men  who  are 
in  the  slightest  degree  physically  unfit,  if  any  person 
better  qualified  is  to  be  found.  I  have  been  told  that 
even  the  wearing  of  spectacles  has  been  against  a  man 
getting  a  job.  Here,  then,  is  a  class  rapidly  growing 
for  whom  provision  has  to  be  made,  and  they,  in  my 
opinion,  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  applicants  to 
distress  committees,  and  they  will  remain  with  distress 
committees  so  long  as  they  can  obtain  emplojrment. 
They  are  the  permanent  unemployed,  and  I  fear  there 
is  little  chance  of  many  of  these  being  reinstated  with 
ordinary  employers  of  labour,  certainly  rot  unless  there 
is  an  exceptional  demand  in  the  labour  market.  The 
farm  colony  is  probably  the  best  place  for  these  people, 
and  indeed,  I  think,  the  only  means  by  which  a  distress 
committee  can  usefully  afford  relief.  But  the  policy 
of  establishing  organisations  for  the  purpose  of  largely 
dealing  with  this  class — a  superior  form  of  Poor  Law 
authority,  so  to  speak — raises  difficult  economic  questions 
which  I  do  not  purpose  to  discuss.  I  merely  wish  to 
record  my  opinion  that  if  the  man  who  is  able-bodied 
but  won't  work — the  loafer — were  provided  for  at  a 
penal  colony,  and  the  class  just  alluded  to  could  be 
satisfactorily  provided  for  in  some  other  way,  a  very 
large  section  of  the  unemployed  problem  would  be 
solved. 

37.  As  an  illustration  of  the  class  of  men  that  apply 
to  distress  committees,  I  may  mention  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  very  extensive  works  going  on  at  Loch 
Leven  Water  Power  Works  at  Ballachulish.  The  con- 
tract, which  is  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Sir  John  Jack- 
son, Ltd.,  of  London,  includes  the  construction  of  a 
large  dam  on  the  hills  and  a  waterway  running  there- 
from for  four  or  five  miles  to  an  aluminium  factory 
which  is  in  course  of  construction.  In  July  the  con- 
tractors were  employing  over  2,000  men  and  were  in 
need  of  an  additional  1,000  or  1,500.  The  Board  were 
informed  ot  the  particulars  of  this  work  by  the  clerk 
to  the  Glasgow  Distress  Committee,  and  they  at  once 
communicated  the  information  to  all  distress  committees 
in  case  they  might  have  men  on  their  books  suitable  for 
the  work.  Tlie  Board  pointed  out  to  the  distress  com- 
mittees that  it  would  be  competent  for  them  to  remove 
the  men  to  Ballachulish  if  they  thought  fit  and  charge 
the  cost  to  the  rate  contribution  account.  As  a  result, 
a  number  of  men,  said  to  be  specially  selected  and  ac- 
customed to  that  class  of  work,  were  despatched  from 
various  centres.  When,  however,  the  Glasgow  Distress 
Committee  were  about  to  send  their  contingent,  they  re- 
ceived the  following  communication  trom  the  manager  : — 

"  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  tlat  it  is  quite 
useless  sending  men  through  here. 

"  Mr.    brought  forty-five  men  on  Saturday,  and 

we  have  not  one  left  now  to-day  (Wednesday). 

"  We  had  a  large  batch  of  men  through  from  Edin- 
burgh, Leith  and  Dundee,  who  had  their  fares  paid 
here  bv  the  distress  committees  of  those  towns,  and 
with  the  exception  of  three  cases,  the  men  all  left  before 
their  fare  had  been  paid  off. 

"  We  find  that  the  man  who  wants  work  can  find  his 
own  way  here,  and  is  doing  so,  so  that  we  are  ne  t  pre- 
pared to  take  any  further  men  with  fares  paid  here." 

Investigation  by  Distress  Committees. 

38.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  investigation  by 
some  distress  committees  is  not  as  thorough  as  it  ought 
to  be.  If  reference  be  made  to  the  returns  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  distref-s  committees  in  Scotland,  issued  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  it  will  be  observed  that 
in  Leith,  during  the  period  ended  May  15th,  1906,  895 
out  of  911  were  formd  ciuahfied  for  assistance,  that  is 
98  per  cent.  ;  in  Dundee  766  out  of  788,  or  97  per  cent.  ; 
in  Edinburgh,  2,534  out  of  2,740,  or  92  per  cent.  ;  in 
Aberdeen,  1,142  out  of  1,300,  or  88  per  cent.  Yet  in 
Glasgow  only  39  per  cent,  were  passed  as  qualified. 
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Again,  if  we  take  the  figures  for  tiie  year  ended  May 
15th,  1907,  we  find  that  in  Edinburgh  the  whole  of  the 
applicants  were  found  quahfied  ;  in  Greenock,  1,018  out 
of  1,057,  or  96-31  per  cent.  ;  in  Dundee,  610  out  of  635, 
or  96-06  per  cent.  ;  in  Aberdeen,  1,042  out  of  1,285,  or 
81-09  per  cent.  But  in  Glasgow  again  only  915  out  of 
2,335  were  passed,  39-19  per  cent. 

39.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  characters  of  the 
applicants  in  Glasgow  are  so  much  worse  than  those  in 
the  other  towns  mentioned,  and  I  am  therefore  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  one  case  practically  every 
person  who  comes  forward  is  entertained  as  qualified  for 
assistance  in  terms  of  the  Act,  irrespective  of  character, 
whereas  in  other  cases  there  is  an  attempt  to  confine  the 
benefits  of  the  statute  to  those  honestly  desirous  of 
obtaining  work  and  "  who  in  the  past  have  been  regularly 
employed,  well  conducted,  and  thrifty."  A  great  deal 
of  course  depends  on  the  investigating  ofiicer. 

The  Necessity  for  ak  Independent  Body  to 
Administer  the  Act. 

40.  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to 
constitute  an  entirely  separate  body  to  administer  the 
Act.  So  far,  practically,  distress  committees  have  done 
nothing  more  than  has  been  done  for  years  before  by 
the  tovm  council.  One  cf  the  great  drawbacks  to  dis- 
tress committees  is  their  utter  helplessness  to  provide 
relief  work  without  the  assistance  of  town  councils.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  distress  committee  have  simply 
applied  to  the  town  coimcil  to  provide  relief  work,  which 
has  been  executed  under  the  supervision  of  town  officials, 
and  the  distress  committee  have  paia  tlie  loss  said  to 
result  from  engaging  imemployed  workmen.  If  distress 
committees  are  to  continue  merely  to  act  in  this  way,  it 
is  obvious  that  their  duties  could  be  quite  well  performed 
by  the  town  councils  themselves,  and  even  assuming 
that  they  were  going  further  and  establishing  farm 
colonies,  etc.,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  work  would  be 
as  well  done  by  town  coimcils  and  at  less  cost.  One 
advantage,  too,  would  be  gained,  viz.,  the  ratepayers 
would  have  direct  representation  on  the  body  that  has 
the  spending  power,  whereas  xmder  the  present  system 
under  which  distress  committees  are  elected,  that  re- 
presentation is  only  indirect.  A  man  may  be  elected  to 
the  town  coimcil  with  a  view  to  his  representing  the 
commimity  on  the  distress  committee,  but  the  electorate 
have  no  guarantee  that  he  will  be  elected  a  member  of 
the  distress  committee  by  the  town  council. 

41.  If,  however,  there  is  to  be  a  separate  body  to 
administer  the  Act,  I  think  the  present  constitution  of 
distress  committees  satisfactory.  The  co-opted  members 
especially,  in  my  experience,  have  been  among  the  most 
active  of  the  members  of  distress  committees,  and  have 
taken  a  large  share  of  the  work. 

42.  I  would  not  favour  the  administration  of  the 
Unemployed  Act  being  under  the  charge  of  parish 
councils.  I  think  the  endeavour  should  be  to  keep 
relief  employment  quite  distinct  from  poor  relief,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  convince  the  public  that  there  was 
no  connection  if  the  Act  were  administered  by  the 
parochial  authorities. 

43.  In  connection  with  this  aspect  of  the  case  I  may 
refer  to  the  fact  that  great  objection  has  been  taken  to 
the  term  "  distress  committee."  Some  committees  in 
advertising  their  office,  etc.,  have  purposely  omitted  the 
word  "  distress,"  as  it  conveys  to  the  minds  of  the  public 
that  it  is  connected  with  some  form  of  charity,  and  as  a 
result  the  bona  fide  working  man  out  of  employment — ■ 
the  very  man  the  distress  committees  want  to  help — 
keeps  clear  of  the  place  \mtil  he  is  driven  there  by  sheer 
destitution.  "  Unemployed  "  committee  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  "  distress  "  committee. 

CoNSTITtJTION  OF  CENTRAL  BoDIES  AND 

Special  Committees. 
cw^l^tution  refer  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 

of  a  Central  deemed  advisable  to  constitute  a  central  body  and 
Body  and  distress  committee  for  the  burgh  of  Dalbeattie,  and  I 
Distvefs  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  cumbersome  is  the  pro- 
Conimitteeat  cedure  that  has  to  be  followed  to  put  the  Act  in  opera- 
Dalbeattie.    (Jqq      g,  burgh  having  a  population  of  less  than  10,000. 

In  such  a  case  there  is  no  power  to  constitute  a  distress 
committee  with  the  full  powers  of  a  central  body  as  in 
the  case  of  a  burgh  having  a  population  of  10,000  and 
over. 
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45.  This  procedure  is  unfortunate,  and  quite  un- 
necessary in  places  like  Dalbeattie.  It  involves  the 
creation  of  two  bodies  where  one  would  suffice.  It  may 
be  well  to  describe  the  steps  that  had  to  be  taken.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Board  had  to  fix  the  number  of 
members  of  the  distress  committee  and  of  the  central 
body.  The  town  council  and  parish  council  had  each 
to  appoint  from  their  own  body  the  number  of  members 
prescribed  by  the  Board's  Order,  and  the  clerk  to  the 
parish  council  had  to  communicate  to  the  town  clerk 
the  names  of  the  members  appointed  by  the  parish 
council.  The  town  clerk  had  then,  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  the  persons  experienced  in  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress, to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  persons  appointed 
by  the  town  and  parish  councils.  The  county  council 
and  the  distress  committee  had  then  each  to  appoint 
from  their  own  body  the  prescribed  number  of  members 
of  the  central  body,  and  the  county  clerk  was  to  com- 
municate to  the  clerk  to  the  distress  committee  the 
names  of  the  persons  appointed  by  the  county  council. 
The  clerk  to  the  distress  committee  was  thereupon,  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  the  prescribed  number  of 
co-opted  persons,  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  central  body  appointed  by  the  county  council 
and  the  distress  committee.  The  central  body  thus 
completed  calls  another  meeting,  at  which  it  may  pro- 
ceed to  transact  business. 

46.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  cumbrous 
than  the  procedure  here  set  forth.  The  county  council, 
as  such,  were  in  no  way  interested  in  the  distress  from 
want  of  employment  in  Dalbeattie,  and  in  constituting 
the  central  body  care  was  exercised  to  limit  the  number 
of  county  councillors  to  the  number  representing  the 
burgh.  In  fact,  as  far  as  possible,  the  central  body  and 
distress  committee  were  composed  of  the  same  persons 
so  as  to  avoid  any  conflict  between  two  separate  bodies 
working  in  one  small  area. 

47.  There  may  be  cases  v/here  it  is  desirable  to  have 
within  a  specified  area  {e.g.  a  county)  a  central  body 
and  distress  committee,  supposing  distress  from  want 
of  employment  to  exist  in  various  towns  throughout  the 
district,  but,  where  the  distress  is  limited  to  one  particu- 
lar burgh,  it  would  be  far  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  allow 
that  burgh,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  have  a  distress  committee  with 
full  powers,  no  matter  what  its  population  may  be.  I 
consider,  therefore,  that  the  words  in  the  proviso  to 
Sec.  2  (1)  "with  a  population,  etc.,"  to  "not  less  than 
ten  thousand  "  should  be  repealed  so  far  as  Scotland  is 
concerned. 

48.  Similarly,  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  compulsory 
to  establish  both  central  bodies  and  distress  committees 
in  landward  areas.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  distress 
committee  with  full  powers  is  all  that  is  necessary,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  coimty  and  parish  councillors  and  persons 
experienced  in  the  relief  of  distress.  It  should  be  left 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  decide  whether  the 
circumstances  are  such  as  to  justify  the  establishment 
of  a  central  body. 

49.  Where  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  have  a 
distress  committee,  or  a  central  body  and  distress  com- 
mittee, the  Act  provides  for  the  establishment  in  certain 
cases  of  special  committees,  whose  duties  are  merely  to 
collect  information  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of 
labour  within  their  area  by  establishing,  taking  over, 
or  assisting  labour  exchanges  and  employment  registers. 

50.  By  the  adaptation  clause  (Sec.  5  (4))  to  Scotland 
"county  borough "  is  to  read  "  royal,  parliamentary, 
or  police  burgh  with  a  population,  according  to  the  last 
census  for  the  time  being,  of  less  than  fifty  thousand, 
but  not  less  than  twenty  thousand."  Unfortunately, 
the  result  of  this  is  that  burghs  havmg  a  population  of 
less  than  20,000  may  have  a  distress  committee  with 
full  powers  so  long  as  they  are  not  below  10,000,  whilst 
they  are  precluded  from  having  the  less  pretentious 
organisa.tion  of  a  special  committee.  There  should  be 
no  restriction  to  the  establishment  of  a  sjaecial  committee 
in  any  burgh  save  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  the  definition  of  "  county  burgh  "  in  Sec.  5  (4) 
should  be  amended  accordingly.  There  is  no  limitation 
in  landward  areas,  it  being  open  to  the  coimty  council 
to  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  their  con- 
sent to  the  establishment  of  a  special  committee  in  any 
district. 
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The  Rating  Clause. 

51.  Perhaps  the  most  disappointing  feature  about  the 
Act  to  those  who  have  to  administer  it,  is  the  rating 
clause.  The  absence  of  power  to  pay  wages  and  other 
necessary  expenses  oat  of  the  rates  has  occasioned  much 
trouble,  and  would  indeed  have  rendered  tlie  Act 
practically  inoperative  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance 
received  the  first  year  from  the  Queen's  Unemployed 

ossibility  Fund  and  latterly  from  the  Parliamentary  grant.  The 
orking  impossibility  of  working  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  the 
niployed  ^^^^       uncertain  source  of  revenue  as  voluntary 

ntarv  contributions  has  been  clearly  proved,  and  I  venture  to 
ributions  submit  that  a  Government  grant  given  as  a  supplement 
to  voluntary  contributions  is  also  a  mistake. 

52.  It  is  true  that  where  supreme  efforts  were  put 
forth  by  some  distress  committees  a  fair  amount  of 
money  was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  but  the 
general  result  experienced  by  all  was  that  the  effect  of 
rating  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  was  to  stem  the  flow 
of  charity.  The  public  in  general  do  not  realise  that 
the  rates  cannot  be  applied  to  pay  the  wages  of  the 
imemployed.  They  observe  the  item  "  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act "  in  their  burgh  demand  note  and  reach 
the  conclusion  that  their  voluntary  subscriptions  are  ro 
longer  necessary. 

ection  to      53.  The  parliamentary  grant  was  given  as  a  supple- 
^^^S         ment  to  voluntary  contributions,  and  the  Board  in  their 
•liamen-     (.ij-^ular  to  distress  committees   (October   19th,  1906) 
endent  on  pointed  out  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain 
antary      contributions.    They  impressed  cn  distress  committees 
itributions  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  all  practicable  steps  for 
the  purpose,  and  added  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
grant  they  would  have  regard  to  the  efforts  made  with 
this  object.    It  was  found  that  the  efforts  varied  very 
considerably.    Some  distress  committees  were  content 
merely  to  put  a  short  advertisement  in  the  local  paper ; 
others  issued  a  personal  appeal ;    and  in  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptional cases  personal  effort  was  made  by  leading 
members  of  the  distress  committee  among  their  own 
friends.    Now,  to  administer  a  grant  in  supplement  of 
voluntary  contributions  Avhere  in  one  case  a  feeble  effort 
had  only  been  made  to  collect  subscriptions  and  in  another 
case  where  substantial  efforts  had  been  made,  and  to  do 
justice  to  all  concerned,  was  a  task  not  easy  to  accompUsh. 
It  was  obviously  imfair  to  those  who  had  gone  to  a  lot 
of  personal  trouble  to  gather  funds  to  penalise  them  by 
withholding  the  grant,  and  equally  unfair  to  give  large 
grants  to  places  where  little  or  no  efforts  were  made. 
On  the  other  hand,  little  effort  in  one  locality  may  pro- 
duce as  much  money  as  great  effort  in  another.  The 
Board,  in  view  of  these  circumstances,  apporticned  the 
grant  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  incurred  by  each 
distress  committee,  and  allowed  each  distress  committee 
to  profit  to  the  extent  of  its  own  efforts  in  raising  volun- 
tary contributions  so  long  as  the  sum  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  voluntary  contribution  account  was  not 
excessively  large.    In  future  distributions  of  the  grant, 
I  should  not  be  inclined  to  insist  on  efforts  being  made 
to  obtain  voluntary  contributions.    I  would  prefer  to 
fix  an  amoimt  (the  amount  to  be  based  on  previous  ex- 
perience) and  apportion  it  among  the  dist^-ess  committees 
in  proportion  to  their  needs,  and  leave  them  to  supple- 
ment the  grant  by  voluntary  contributions  if  necessary. 

bjeetion  to  54.  Another  point  of  importance  in  regard  to  the 
e  of  Parlia-  distribution  of  a  parliamentary  grant  is  to  endeavour  to 
entary  prevent  its  use  as  a  means  for  reheving  the  rates.  In 
•ant  for  gQm.e  cases  I  regret  to  say  the  parhamentary  gTant  has 
le  o  ra  es.  ^j^^p^y  i^gen  ased  in  relief  of  rates  or  other  corporation 
funds,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  blame  to  the 
town  councils.  As  already  explained,  town  councils 
were  in  the  habit  of  relieving  the  unemployed,  and 
frequently  the  cost  (sometimes  considerable)  was  met 
out  of  the  burgh  common  good.  Immediately  on  the 
passing  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  however,  the 
town  councils  felt  they  were  under  no  fm-tber  necessity 
to  take  action.  The  distress  committee,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  penniless,  and  had  to  be  financea  by  the 
Queen's  Fund  and  the  parhamentary  grant  or  remain 
practically  inactive.  But  had  there  been  no  Act  of  Par- 
liament the  town  councils  would  have  met  all  expense, 
and  the  imemployed  would  no  doubt  have  fared  just  as 
well.  Indeed,  if  a  town  council  take  an  unscrupulous 
view  of  the  situation  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  the  grant 


being  spent  in  direct  relief  of  rates.    As  already  ex-  Mr.  Charles 
plained,    distress    committees    are    helpless    to   initiate  Cleveland 
ordinary  relief  work  ;  they  must  rely  on  the  town  councils  Ellis. 
or  other  local  authorities.    These  local  authorities  provide     jan  1908 
work,  but  may  quite  well  decline  to  pay  even  the  contract  " 
value  of  the  work  done,  and  the  distress  committee,  if  Inability  of 
they  are  to  assist  the  unemployed  at  all,  must  pay  the  distress 
wages.    In  such  circumstances  it  is  possible  to  conceive  committees 
of  the  streets  of  the  burgh  being  repaired  by  unemployed  to  initiate 
labour  at  the  instance  of  the  distress  committee,  and,  cf  relief  works, 
course,  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant.    I  know  of  one  Difficulties 
case  where  the  distress  committee  have  expressed  the  to 
opinion  that   the   quality  of  the  work   done   by  the 
unemployed  in  a  town  was  almost  equal  to  work  done  ^^^j-j^g 
imder   ordinary  conditions,  and  yet  the  town  coimcil 
asked  the  distress  committee  to  pay  a  large  proportion  of 
the  wage  bill. 

55.  The  Board  no  doubt  might  refuse  to  pay  a  grant 
under  such  conditions,  but  the  pimishment  would  rest  on 
the  wrong  shoulders,  viz.,  on  those  of  the  distress  com- 
mittee, and  in  turn  of  course  on  those  of  the  unemployed. 

56.  I  am  afraid  the  principle  on  which  the  value  of  Objection  to 
the  work  done  by  the  unemployed  is  calculated  is  not  method  of 
always  beyond  suspicion.    At  any  rate  in  one  case  to  my  calculating 
knowledge  the  loss  is  never  less  than  the  amount  of  the  j^ijgf -^^01  j^; 
parliamentary  grant  received  by  the  distress  committee. 

57.  The  only  remedy  is  to  compel  distress  committees 
to  initiate  relief  works  themselves  and  to  give  the  grant 
only  in  respect  of  such  work.  But,  as  already  stated, 
ordinary  relief  work  cannot  be  provided  by  the  distress 
committee.  If  they  are  to  provide  work  directly  they 
can  cnly  do  so  by  means  of  a  farm  or  labour  colony. 

Residential  Qtjalieication. 

58.  The  Act  provides  that  a  distress  committee  shall 
not  entertain  an  application  from  any  person  unless  they 
are  satisfied  that  he  has  resided  within  their  district  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  his  application.  While  approving  generally 
of  this  restriction,  I  am  of  opinion  that  power  should  be 
given  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  allow  distress 
committees  to  relax  it  in  certain  cases.    Several  instances 

have  come  under  the  Board's  notice  where  this  rule  Hardship  of 
has  operated  harshly.  Indeed  some  of  the  most  deserving  residential 
cases — men  who  are  anxious  to  get  work  and  who  are  qualification, 
always  on  the  move  looking  for  it,  and,  in  consequence, 
are  seldom  twelve  months  in  one  place — are  those  who 
have  not  the  residential  qualification.  The  restriction 
operates  very  harshly  in  towns  contiguous  to  one 
another,  e.g.,  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  It  frequently 
happens  that  labouring  men  move  from  Edinburgh 
to  Leith  and  vice  versa  without  having  acquired  a  resi- 
dential qualification  in  either  place.  Again,  a  man 
may  have  been  resident  in  a  place  and  in  regular  em- 
ployment for  some  time.  He  leaves  perhaps  for  employ- 
ment in  the  country  and  returns  at  the  completion 
of  the  job  in  (say)  three  months'  time,  and  is  then  un- 
employed. He  is  thus  debarred  from  registration  by 
the  distress  committee  for  relief  work  of  any  kind.  There 
should  be  power,  I  think,  to  refer  such  cases  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  should  be  authorised  to  permit 
the  distress  committee  dealing  with  them  if  that  body 
wishes  to  do  so. 

Labotje  Exchanges. 

59.  I  think  the  principle  underlying  the  organisation  Value  of 
of  labour  exchanges  is  sound,  and  that  in  course  of  time  labour 
such  exchanges  may  become  of  great  service  both  to  exchanges, 
employers  seeking  workmen,  and  to  the  workmen  them- 
selves.   I  am  therefore  disposed  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  labour  exchanges  in  all  populous  centres, 

and  I  think  it  should  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  exercise  a  general  supervision 
over  the  local  authorities  with  a  view  to  seeing  that  such 
exchanges  are  properly  conducted. 

60.  The  exchanges  established  by  distress  committees  i^g^son  for 
in  Scotland  cannot,  so  far,  be  said  to  have  been  a  great  non-success 
success.      The  reason,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  the  men  of  Scottish 
who  have  registered  with  distress  committees — like  those  labour 
appljdng  for  relief  work — are  not  the  class  likely  to  give  exchanges, 
satisfaction  to  employers.    The  natural  impulse  of  a 

distress  committee  is  to  get  the  men  off  their  hands,  and 
they  send  them  out  with  little  or  no  regard  for  qualifica- 
tion. The  distress  committee  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  first  step  to  ensure  the  success  of  a  labour 
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non-success 
of  Scottish 
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Mr.   Charles  exchange  is  to  enlist  the  support  and  sympathy  of  em- 
Cleveland    ployers,  and  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  supplying  first- 
Ellis.       class  workmen. 

1908.  example,  I  may  refer  to  a  case  that  came 

—  under  my  notice  of  an  employer  who  took  a  personal 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  a  newly  established  distress 
committee  and  its  labour  exchange,  and  who  applied  to 
the  exchange  for  certain  workmen.  In  response  to 
the  application  men  were  sent  who  had  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  particular  trade  required.  The 
employer  informed  me  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
continue  to  employ  these  men  for  any  length  of  time. 
He  had  nothing  to  say  against  their  character,  but,  to  put 
it  plainly,  their  best  days  were  past.  They  took  nearly 
twice  as  long  to  perform  the  duty  allotted  to  them  as 
younger  and  more  efficient  men  would  have  done.  He 
stated  that  he  could  not  afford  to  engage  men  of  that  type, 
and  would  naturally  hesitate  to  apply  again  to  the 
labour  exchange. 

89050.  {Chairman.)  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  as  regards  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  in 
England,  and  a  certain  amount  of  the  statements  which 
you  make  in  your  Memorandum  have  been  rather  covered 
by  that  evidence  ;  therefore,  I  only  propose  to  put 
questions  to  you  on  those  points  where  the  Scottish 
practice  is  different  from  the  English,  or  where  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  has  produced  results  rather 
different  from  those  which  have  been  brought  to  our 
notice  in  England.  I  see  that  in  pursuance  of  the  Act, 
distress  committees  were  constituted  in  nine  burghs 
with  populations  of  over  50,000  ? — That  is  so. 


Number  of 
distress 
committees 
constituted 
in  Scotland. 


89051.  And  also  in  five  burghs  with  populations  of 
under  50,000  ?— Yes. 

89052.  In  addition  to  that,  you  received  an  applica- 
tion, I  think,  from  the  burgh  of  Dalbeattie  which  presented 
rather  special  features  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 


89053.  Then  you  refused  to  put  the  Act  in  operation 
in  certain  cases,  that  is  in  the  four  parishes  of  the  Lews 


Kelief  of 
unemployed 
by  town 
councils. 


Kefusal  to 
put 

AcTinto°^^^^  and  in  the  burgh  of  Stornoway,  and  you  also  refused  to 
operation       place  the  Act  at  the  disposal  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  in  reference  to  the  Sto?r  district  of  the  parish  of 
Assynt  in  Sutherlandshire  ? — That  is  so. 

89054.  In  both  cases  you  have  fully  explained  your 
reasons,  have  you  not,  for  believing  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended that  the  Act  should  apply  to  those  places  ? — Yes. 

89055.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  had  the 
councils  in  burghs  made  any  special  provision  for  the 
unemployed,  or  spent  any  special  sums  on  the  unemployed? 
— The  town  councils  always  had  to  deal  with  the  un- 
employed prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act,  and  they  have  frequently  had  to  expend  money 
in  the  relief  of  the  unemployed. 

89056.  It  has  been  represented  to  us,  I  think,  hj 
certain  witnesses  that  this  has  so  far  become  the  practice 
in  certain  boroughs  in  England  that  one  of  the  objections 
to  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  was  rather  that  it 
regularised  and  legalised  this  action  ;  had  it  assumed 
such  dimensions  in  Scotland  ? — I  think  not.  With 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  I 
think  it  had  not  assumed  those  proportions  in  Scotland. 

89057.  What  form  did  the  assistance  take  ?  Did 
they  postpone  work  till  winter,  or  did  they  set  up 
special  works  ? — Very  much  with  that  object  work  was 
postponed  and  relief  work  organised  during  the  winter 
months. 


Climatic 

conditions 

affect 

provision  of 
relief  works 
in  Scotland. 


Parochial 
relief  no  bar 
to  assistance 
l>y  distress 
committees 
in  Scotland. 


89058.  I  suppose  the  climate  of  Scotland  is  more 
rigorous  than  that  generally  experienced  in  England, 
and  that  has  an  effect,  I  take  it,  on  the  building  trade  ? — 
Yes,  to  a  very  large  extent ;  and  of  course  it  also  inter- 
feres with  the  provision  of  relief  work.  Very  often  the 
weather  is  such  that  relief  work — out-of-door  work  that 
is  to  say — cannot  be  carried  on. 

89059.  I  see  you  followed  the  same  course  as  was 
followed  in  the  later  English  regulations,  relaxing  the 
rules  in  respect  of  applicants  who  had  been  in  receipt  of 
parocliial  relief  ?— The  Scottish  Regulations  have  all 
along  differed  from  the  English  Regulations  in  regard  to 
applicants  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief.  Such  relief  in 
Scotland  is  no  bar  to  an  a})p]icant  receiving  assistance 
under  the  Unemployed  Act 


89060.  I  think  the  most  important  distinction'  that  Absence  of 

you  made  was  that  you  did  not  lay  down  the  rule  that  restriction 

was  in  force  in  England  that  the  remuneration  of  tho  to  scale  of 

person  employed  should  be  less  than  that  which,  under  ^""'^^^^ 

ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  earned  by  an  unskilled  .^S  T'J^^ 
1  1,         <)    rrn   i  •  in  Scotland 

labourer  ? — That  is  so. 

89061.  Can  you  amplify  the  reasons  why  you  arrived 
at  that  decision  ? — I  think  the  main  reason  was  that  the 
Board  foresaw  at  once  that  it  was  likely  to  bring  distress 
committees  into  conflict  \vith  the  trade  unions,  and  that 
it  was  better  to  leave  the  question  of  remuneration 
to  the  distress  committees  themselves  rather  than  that 
the  Board  should  lay  down  any  special  regulation. 

89062.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  here  that  if  the 
remuneration  was  the  same,  it  would  be  of  great  attrac- 
tion to  certain  persons  ? — I  understand  that  has  been 
urged. 

89063.  Was  that  the  effect  in  Scotland  ?— I  do  not 
think  so  ;  because  although  the  standard  rate  of  wages 
has  been  paid  in  most  cases  the  hours  have  been  shortened 
and  only  three  or  four  days'  work  per  week  has  been  given, 
so  that  the  total  pay  has  been  really  less  than  what  a 
man  would  have  obtained  under  ordinary  conditions. 


89064.  The  rate  was  the  same  ?- 
same,  but  the  hours  were  less. 


-The  rate  was  the 


89065.  It  is  sometimes  represented  to  us  that  that  is  Position  of 
rather  an  attraction  to  the  class  that  come  for  assistance  ?  casual 
— Yes.    I  have  heard  it  said,  too,  that  in  the  case  of  the  labourers  oi 
casual    labourer   it   is    rather    a    disadvantage.     The  relief  works 
casual  labourer  is  sometimes  better  off  under  the  Un- 
employed Workmen  Act  than  he  would  be  at  his  ordinary 
occupation. 

89066.  That  is  to  say,  that  he  got  more  continuous 
work  ? — Yes. 

89067.  Have  you  got  the  result  of  the  expenditure 
tested  by  the  work  done  ? — I  have  not  given  that  in  my 
Memorandum,  but  it  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland. 

89068.  How  did  this  regulation  that  the  wage  should 
be  the  same  affect  the  Return,  do  you  think  ? — Table 
XI.  in  the  Report  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland  as  to  the  proceedings  of  distress  committees 
in  Scotland  for  the  year  ended  May  15th,  1907,  gives 
2)articulars  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure. 

89069.  Is  the  value  given  there  of  the  work  done  ? —  Value  of 
One  of  the  columns  in  that  table  gives  the  receipts  for  unemployed 
the  work  performed  by  the  unemployed.  labour. 

89070.  The  value  was  appraised  at  a  certain  sum,  I 
take  it  ?— Yes. 

89071.  I  see  the  total  is  given  as  £4,669,  and  that  the 
wages  in  connection  with  that  were  £12,485 ;  is  that 
right  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

89072.  I  see  that  Dalbeattie  is  one  of  the  committees 
shown  on  the  table  ? — Yes,  but  the  figures  for  Dalbeattie 
are  insignificant. 

89073.  Dalbeattie  was  a  case  where  there  were  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  been  in  permanent  employ 
and  were  thro-wTi  out  of  work  owing  to  the  cessation  of 
some  particular  business,  I  think  ? — That  is  so. 

89074.  I  want  to  see,  if  I  can,  whether  the  result  of 
the  work  of  persons  who  were  in  that  position  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  work  of  those  who  were  more  or 
less  in  casual  employ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  brought 
out  by  these  tables.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
it  contrasts  very  favourably,  because  the  men  were 
accustomed  to  rough  work,  and  they  really  performed 
the  relief  work  that  was  given  to  them  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  town  council. 

89075.  Then  so  far  as  you  know,  no  special  incon- 
venience was  experienced  by  the  distress  committees 
as  the  result  of  the  rule  that  the  wage  should  be  the 
same  ? — No,  I  have  not  heard  that  any  difficulties  have 
been  experienced. 

89076.  But  you  have  left  it  optional  to  the  various  Wages  scale 
distress  committees  to  frame  their  own  scale  ? — Yes  ;  to  be  fixed 
that  is  really  the  point — that  the  Local  Government  each 
Board  for  Scotland  thought  it  was  not  a  matter  for  them  <^i«tress 

to  regulate,  but  rather  a  matter  for  the  discretion  of  '  oin'mttee. 
the  local  committees. 
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89077.  Did  you  go  behind  their  action  at  all  ?  Did 
you  note  the  difference  or  was  there  not  any  difference 
between  the  action  of  the  various  committees  ? — There 
has  been  a  difference.  In  some  cases,  less  than  the 
standard  rate  has  been  paid  and  in  other  cases  the  standard 
rate  has  been  paid.  That  is  brought  out  in  the  Report 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

89078.  Can  you  trace  any  result  from  the  difference  ? 
— No,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  can.  In  Table 
VII.,  Column  11,  you  will  find  particulars,  showing 
where  the  men  were  paid  at  the  standard  rate  or  below 
the  standard  rate. 

89079.  Could  we  put  alongside  the  wages  paid  the 
result  ?  I  suppose  you  have  not  got  that  ? — We  have 
not  that  information  at  hand,  but  it  might  be  quite 
possible  to  prepare  a  statement  embodying  it. 

89080.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  very  interesting  if  we  got  that,  so  that  we  could 
see  what  the  effect  was  of  paying  a  wage  at  the  standard 
rate  and  paying  a  wage  below  the  standard  rate — as 
far  as  figures  can  show  that.  We  should  only  want  the 
amount  of  wage  paid  and  the  result,  if  you  could  kindly 
supply  that  ?— Certainly,  I  will  try.  (-See  Appendix 
No.  I.  {A)). 

89081.  Parsing  on  with  your  statement,  I  think  there 
is  nothing  very  special  as  regards  the  Queen's  Unem- 
ployed Fund  or  the  Parliamentary  grant  that  I  want  to 
put  to  you.  Now  as  regards  labour  exchanges,  they 
have  not  been  very  successful  with  you,  have  they  ? — 
No,  they  have  not. 

89082.  Has  that  had  something  to  do  with  the  class 
of  application  they  recorded  ? — Certain  distress  com- 
mittees, I  see,  though  they  declined  to  provide  work, 
thought  they  were  at  liberty  to  receive  applications  ? — 
That  is  so.  The  failure  of  the  labour  exchanges  I  think 
is  largely  due  to  the  system  on  which  they  were  organised. 
They  were  not  properly  organised,  and  the  men,  for  the 
most  part,  who  are  in  charge  do  not  take  that  interest 
in  the  work  which  is  necessary  to  make  a  labour  exchange 
anything  like  successful. 

89083.  Were  they  linked  up  one  with  another  ? — No  ; 
they  are  quite  independent  one  of  the  other. 

89084.  Was  there  one  established  in  Glasgow  ? — 
There  has  been  a  labour  exchange  in  Glasgow  for  a  number 
of  years  which  has  not,  I  understand,  been  successful. 
It  has  now  been  handed  over  to  the  distress  committee 
and  they  are  taking  steps  to  put  it  on  proper  lines. 

89085.  Do  the  trade  unions  object  to  the  establishment 
of  these  labour  exchanges  do  you  know  ? — I  believe 
they  do,  and  I  believe  objection  has  been  taken  in 
Glasgow.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Edinburgh 
distress  committee  have  started  a  labour  exchange  which 
promises  to  work  out  very  well,  and  there  they  have 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  trade  unions. 

89086.  I  suppose  your  department  rather  had  in  mind 
this  sort  of  objection  on  the  part  of  trade  unionism  when 
they  did  not  impose  a  lower  rate  ? — That  is  so. 

89087.  But  that  action  has  not  had  the  effect  in  certain 
places  that  was  anticipated,  that  is,  it  has  not  conciliated 
the  trade  unions  ? — No  systematic  effort  has  been  made 
to  co-operate  with  the  trade  unions  other  than  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow. 

89088.  I  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  employer 
has  not  had  much  recourse  to  these  exchanges  because 
he  has  assumed  that  they  were  connected  with  the  class 
of  person  for  whom  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  was 
intended  ? — That  is  so.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  employers. 

89089.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  from  the 
English  centres,  and  some  of  our  witnesses  are  of  opinion 
that  if  properly  managed  and  linked  up,  these  labour 
exchanges  might  be  of  great  use  to  unskilled  labour ; 
do  you  agree  with  that  ? — Entirely. 

89090.  As  regards  the  class  of  imskilled  labourers,  they 
might  find  these  labour  exchanges  of  very  great  use, 
might  they  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  entirely  of  that  opinion, 
and  I  think  they  should  be  established  in  all  populous 
centres. 

89091.  You  would,  I  take  it,  keep  these  labour  exchanges 
separate  from  the  Poor  Law  administration  ? — Yes,  and 
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entirely  apart  from  the  administration  of  ordinary  relief 
work. 

89092.  Would  you  have  them  managed  if  possible, 
aa  they  are  sometimes  managed,  by  joint  committees 
of  employers  and  employed  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would 
be  an  advantage  ;  and  I  think  the  system  adopted  in 
Edinburgh  of  having  an  advisory  committee  of  the 
trade  unions  is  also  an  advantage. 

8909.3.  Was  it  due  to  that,  do  you  think,  that  the  labour 
exchange  was  more  popular  in  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

89094.  Would  the  big  burghs  be  disposed  to  take  the 
initiative  in  establishing  labour  exchanges,  or  do  you 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament 
and  to  put  compulsion  upon  them  ? — I  hardly  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  length  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  I  believe  that  if  pressure  were  put  upon  the 
municipalities  they  wouJd  undertake  the  establishment 
of  labour  exchanges. 

89095.  In  Scotland,  I  understand,  you  suffer  very  much 
from  the  vagrant  class,  particularly  in  certain  areas  ? — 
Yes. 

89096.  These  labour  exchanges,  I  think,  might  be 
utilised  to  a  certain  extent  in  reducing  that  evil,  might 
they  not  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent  I  think  they  might. 

89097.  Because  they  would  be  able  probably  to  give 
a  pass  or  some  stamp  or  certificate  of  character  to  the 
bona  fide  working  man  who  was  going  about  in  search  of 
employment  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  it  would  really  come 
in  time  that  you  would  hardly  expect  the  vagrant  to  be 
assisted  by  an  ordinary  labour  exchange.  He  is  not  the 
man  that  would  be  sent  to  work  from  a  labour  exchange. 

89098.  It  would  distinguish  between  the  man  who  was 
walking  about  really  looking  for  work  and  the  pure 
vagrant  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

89099.  Now  as  regards  the  class  of  person  that  came 
up  before  the  distress  committees,  the  intention,  as  I 
understand  it,  of  the  Act  was  that  it  should  deal  with 
persons  of  good  character  who  were  habitually  regularly 
employed,  but  for  some  temporary  cause  had  lost  their 
employ ;  apparently  there  were  not  many  of  that  class 
who  came  up  before  the  distress  committees  ? — No.  I 
think  the  majority  of  the  applicants  who  are  assisted  by 
distress  committees  are  not  those  who  are  temporarily 
out  of  work  from  exceptional  causes  over  which  they  have 
no  control. 

89100.  Have  you  got  any  statement  with  you  as  regards 
their  ages  ? — The  ages  are  given  in  Table  No.  Ill  of  the 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland. 

89101.  The  ages  given  in  that  table  show  very  much 
the  same  characteristic  as  in  England ;  that  is  to  say,  about 
60  per  cent.,  I  think  it  is,  were  under  forty  years  of  age  ? 
—Yes. 

89102.  Therefore,  a  very  large  proportion  were  under 
the  age  at  which  men  are  supposed  to  have  reached  the 
•prime  of  life  ? — Yes. 

89103.  I  suppose  we  may  assume  that  a  considerable 
number  of  these  men  are  much  the  same  class  as  go  to 
the  Poor  Law,  though  they  may  be  perhaps  just  a  little 
above  that  class  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

89104.  I  am  referring  to  the  class  of  men  who  are 
habitually  casually  and  intermittently  employed  ? — Yes,  I 
understand. 

89105.  Then  as  regards  the  investigation,  was  there 
much  difference  in  the  methods  of  the  various  com- 
mittees ? — There  was  a  very  great  difference  indeed. 
I  could  give  you  one  or  two  examples  if  you  like. 
(Subsequently  sent,  see  Appendix  No.  I.  (B)). 
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89106.  I  will  just  take  some  of  the  figures  which  you  pi-oportioii 
give  in  Paragraph  38.    In  Leith,  98  per  cent,  of  those  of  applicants 
who  applied  were  passed  as  qualified  ;  in  Dundee,  97  per  eligible  for 
cent.  ;  in  Edinburgh,  92  per  cent.  ;  in  Aberdeen,  88  per  assistance  in 
cent.  ;  and  in  Glasgow,  only  39  per  cent.  ? — That  is  so.  various 
Those  figures  that  you  have  quoted  are  for  the  year 
ended  May  15th,  1906,  but  the  figures  for  the  following 
year  are  more  remarkable.    In  1907,  you  will  observe 
that  in  Edinburgh  the  whole  of  the  applicants  were 
found  to  be  qualified,  in  Greenock,  96  per  cent,  of  them, 
and  so  forth. 

89107.  I  think  the  conclusion  is  obvious  that  it  cannot 
be  that  the  characters  of  the  applicants  in  Glasgow  were 
much  worse,  but  that  there  was  an  investigation  made 
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there,  whereas  in  the  other  places  there  was  scarcely  any 
investigation,  and  what  there  was  must  have  been  of  a 
very  perfunctory  character  ?■ — That  is  my  opinion.  Not 
only  that,  but  in  some  cases — at  least,  in  the  case  of  one 
distress  committee  to  my  knowledge — the  investigation 
has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  but  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee on  that  investigation  has  been  open  to  question. 
1  know  of  cases  where  the  investigating  officer  has  reported 
against  an  applicant,  but  the  committee  have  passed  him 
for  work. 

89108.  The  conclusion  you  arrive  at  is,  that  you  doubt 
if  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  entirely  separate  body  to 
administer  this  Act  ? — Yes ;  for  the  reasons  given  in 
paragraph  40  of  my  statement. 

89109.  What  sort  of  body  would  you  suggest  should 
administer  it — something  more  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — No.  I  am  rather 
against  coupling  it  with  the  Poor  Law.  I  think  if  you 
are  to  relieve  the  man  who  is  out  of  employment  you 
need  to  keep  the  organisation  as  far  as  possible  discon- 
nected from  the  Poor  Law. 

89]  10.  The  co-opted  members,  in  your  judgment,  did 
well ;  if  you  had  a  free  hand,  what  sort  of  body  would 
you  suggest  ? — I  think  that  the  corporations  might  quite 
well  be  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Act ; 
my  experience  so  far  leads  me  to  that  conclusion. 

8911L  The  corporations  have  not  now  officials  who 
are  accustomed  to  this  class  of  investigation  ? — No,  but 
they  could  appoint  the  necessary  officials  and  co-operate 
Avith  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  as  at  present. 

89112.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  able-bodied  relief 
is  illegal  in  Scotland  at  all  affected  the  working  of  this 
Act  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  has  to  any  great 
extent,  though  I  may  mention  a  case  which  came  under 
my  observation  the  other  day  of  a  man  who  came  to 
a  labour  exchange  to  which  he  had  been  referred  by  the 
sheriff.  He  had  applied  first  of  all  to  the  parish  council, 
and  they  refused  him  relief  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
able-bodied  ;  he  then  went  to  the  sheriff,  who  said  he 
could  not  grant  an  order  for  relief  on  the  ground  that 
tie  man  was  able-bodied,  and  he  referred  him  to  the 
labour  exchange,  adding  in  a  note  to  the  superintend- 
ent that  he  thought  it  was  a  deserving  case.  The 
labour  exchange  record  of  the  man  was  not  altogether 
creditable,  and  in  any  case  the  Superintendent  was 
not  in  a  position  to  provide  him  -with  work.  The  man 
said  that  he  was  at  starvation  point  and  certainly 
looked  it.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
cases  of  that  kind. 

89113.  There  was  no  medical  certificate  or  examination 
of  the  individuals  who  came  up  under  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  was  there  ? — ^No,  only  in  the  cases  for 
emigration. 

89114.  Your  idea  would  be  then  to  make  this  work 
an  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  town  councils  ? — I  think 
so,  for  the  reasons  given  in  Paragraph  40  of  my  Statement. 
Just  now  twelve  out  of  fourteen  distress  committees  in 
Scotland  are  doing  nothing  more  than  the  town  councils 
hwe  done  hitherto,  and  it  is  obviously  quite  unnecessary 
to  have  a  separate  body  if  they  are  merely  to  go  to  the 
town  council  and  ask  them  to  provide  relief  work. 

89115.  Do  you  then  assume  that  the  Act,  wherever 
it  was  in  operation,  would  require  you  to  have  two  relief 
bodies  in  every  burgh — the  parish  council  and  the  town 
council  ? — Yes  ;  the  parish  council  for  Poor  Law  pur- 
poses pure  and  simple,  and  the  corporation  or  the  distress 
committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  unemployed. 

89116.  Is  not  the  dividing  line  between  a  great  many 
of  those  who  come  up  before  these  distress  committees 
and  those  who  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  very  thin  ? — Yes, 
it  nec3ssarily  is  in  some  cases. 

89117.  Therefore,  would  not  having  two  authorities 
in  the  same  area  and  in  many  cases  almost  doing  the 
same  work,  lead  to  great  confusion  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  distinguish  between 
a  case  that  is  more  suitable  for  treatment  under  the 
Poor  Law  and  one  for  which  work  should  be  provided. 

89118.  Is  it  the  assumption  that  all  those  who  come 
under  this  Act  and  who  apply  for  assistance  are  able- 
bodied  ?— That  certainly  is  the  assumption. 

89119.  They  belong  to  the  social  class  which  receives 
relief  from  the  Poor  Law,  but  they  themselves  are  dis- 


qualified from  receiving  that  relief,  because  they  are  Operatioi 
able-bodied  ?— Yes.  the  Dalbe 

89120.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  special  circumstances  Committ^ 
at  Dalbeattie,  which  you  consider  in  Paragraph  11.    I  ; 
see  there  was  a  quarry  tliere  which  employed  a  certain 
number  of  persons  and  which  ceased  Working ;  why 
did  that  quarry  cease  working  ? — Owing  to  the  depression 
of  trade. 

89121.  What  was  the  number  of  persons  who,  it  was 
calculated,  were  thrown  out  of  employment  in  that 
way  ? — I  think,  roughly,  about  100. 

89122.  What  has  happened  to  them  ?  What  relief 
was  provided  for  them — Were  they  emigrated  or  migrated 
or  are  they  still  there  ? — A  few  were  migrated,  but  the 
majority  are  there.  The  Works  opened  again  after  a 
spell  of  five  or  six  months  and  have  been  in  progress 
ever  since. 

89123.  The  Act  there,  I  assume,  has,  in  your  judgment, 
operated  beneficially  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  is  the  best 
illustration  that  we  have  had  of  where  the  Act  has  been 
of  advantage. 

89124.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  How  much  money- 
was  granted  to  them  ? — £200  from  the  Queen's  Fund, 
I  think,  and  then  they  raised  locally  a  sum. 

89125.  {Chairman.)  From  the  rates  or  voluntarily  ? — 
Voluntarily  they  raised  about  £200.  i 

89126.  Did  they  get  their  administrative  expenses 
paid  by  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

89127.  You  found  that  the  procedure  was  a  cumbrous 
procedure  in  the  case  of  a  burgh  like  Dalbeattie  which 
had  a  population  of  less  than  10,000  ? — That  is  so. 
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89128.  But  does  it  not  cut  both  ways  ?    Would  it  Establish- 
not  be  rather  a  dangerous  innovation  to  let  any  small  ment  of  a 
district  set  up  a  distress  committee  ? — I  do  not  think  Distress 
so  in  the  case  of  burghs.    A  burgh  is  a  complete  unit  9°™™^*^''^®!^^! 
in  itself,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  dangerous  to  have  ^'J^^Jj^'^^ 
a  distress  committee  in  each  burgh.  desirable' 

89129.  Would  you  make  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  a  permanent  Act  and  allow  any  burgh  to  set  up  a 
distress  committee,  or  would  you  make  that  subject 
to  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — I  would  make  it  subject  to  the  sanction  and 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

89130.  If  it  was  once  set  up  it  would  be  set  up  only 
for  a  certain  time  and  5'^ou  would  require  fresh  sanction 
for  its  renewal  ? — Not  necessarily.  I  think  once  the 
committee  was  estabUshed  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
disestablish  it,  because  if  there  was  nothing  for  them 
to  do  there  would  be  no  need  for  them  to  meet  and  no 
harni  would  be  done. 

89131.  Would  not  great  pressure  be  put  on  local 
authorities  whenever  there  was  any  temporary  wave  of 
depression  to  have  recourse  to  its  distress  committee  and 
to  open  works  ? — That  has  not  been  the  experience  in 
Dumfries,  for  instance,  where  a  distress  committee  has 
been  established.  They  have  done  nothing  up  to  the 
present  time. 

89132.  Going  on  now  to  your  paragraphs  which  deal 
with  the  Rating  Clause,  that  clause,  I  assume,  is  the 
same  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  where  there  was  a  limit 
as  regards  the  expenditure  and  it  was  applied  only  to 
administrative  purposes  ?— That  is  so. 

89133.  Would  you  like  to  go  further  ?— Yes.    I  think  Power  \o 
that  power  should  be  given  to  rate  for  wages ;    in  fact  rate  for 
tor  all  expenses  I  would  say. 

89134.  Assume  you  have  that  power,  would  not  the 
danger  I  have  suggested  become  a  real  one  ;  would  there 
not  be  constant  pressure  on  the  local  authorities  to  use 
these  distress  committees,  and  would  not  the  local  elections 
to  a  certain  extent  depend  upon  the  replies  which  candi- 
dates gave  on  that  question  ?^ — To  a  certain  extent  they 
might,  but  if  the  cost  has  to  be  borne  by  the  rating 
authority  I  think  that  that  is  a  sufficient  safeguard  in 
itself. 

89135.  In  Glasgow,  where  there  is  so  much  casual 
labour,  there  will  always  be  a  distress  committee,  I  assume  ? 
— Certainly. 

89136.  And  in  operation  ?— Yes. 
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89137.  Would  not  the  result  be  rather  to  increase  the 
amount  of  casual  labour,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  diminish 
it  ? .  Would  it  not  attract  people  io  come  and  take  up 
residence  in  Glasgow,  or  anyhow  prevent  persons  who 
had  taken  up  residence  there  from  leaving  Glasgow,  if 
they  knew  there  was  always  this  machinery  available 
to  help  them  if  they  could  not  get  employment  ? — I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  it  would,  especially  looking  to  the 
very  strict  system  of  investigation  which  takes  place  in 
Glasgow. 

89138.  Going  on  with  that  part  of  your  statement 
wluch  deals  with  finance,  you  arc  doubtful,  I  see,  as  to 

°  the  method  in  which  the  value  of  the  work  done  is  calcu- 
lated ? — Yes  ;  I  think  there  is  reason  to  be  suspicioub 
in  some  cases. 

89139.  Which  way  ?  Is  the  loss  mad"}  too  great,  or 
not  enough  ? — Too  great,  as  a  rule,  though  there  are 
instances  where  the  loss  has  been  under-estimated. 

89140.  If  you  had  your  permanent  distress  committees 
would  you  associate  them  with  farm  colonies  or  labour 
colonies  ? — Yes,  I  would.  I  think  the  farm  colony  is 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  work  of  a  distress  com- 
mittee. 

89141.  But  you  M'ould  still  have  a  separate  authority, 
I  take  it ;  you  would  not  give  the  whole  work  over 
to  the  parish  council  ? — No,  I  would  have  a  separate 
authority. 

89142.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  that  the  parish 
council  should  also,  if  there  is  a  farm  colony,  have  authority 
to  utilise  that  farm  colony  or  labour  colony,  as  it  might 
be  ? — Yes.  As  I  said  before  I  think  that  there  should 
always  be  co-operation  between  the  autJiority  under 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  and  the  parish  council. 
That,  I  think,  is  essential. 

89143.  The  result  of  your  experience  is  that  you  would 
like  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  renewed  or  made 
permanent  ? — Yes,  if  it  could  be  amended. 

89144.  And  greater  powers  given  to  the  burgh  councils 
as  regards  raising  funds  ? — Yes. 
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89145.  But  you  would  keep  the  administration  of 
this  work  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
I  would. 

89146.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  Paragraph  35  you  refer  to 
lies  for    vvhat  you  call  the  wastrel  cr  loafer  ;  you  prefer  that  this 
•els"^      class  should  be  kept  from  both  the  prison  and  the  poor- 
control  ^^^^  ;  do  you  mean  they  should  not  come  under  the 

lemploy-  Poor  Law  ? — Yes.    My  idea  is  rather  to  have  a  penal 
colony. 

onty         89147.  The  penal  colony  would  require  management 
>sed.             some  one — by  whom  ? — I  think  the  penal  colony 
should  be  under  the   authority  that  administers  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  whether  that  is  the  distress 
committee  

89148.  Or  the  town  coimcil  ? — Or  the  town  council. 

89149.  That  would  mean  that  the  town  council  or  distress 
committee  would  not  only  be  providing  work  for  what 
you  wctuld  call  the  honest  unemployed  but  would  also 
be  running  a  colony  for  loafers  ? — Yes.  You  eliminate 
the  loafer  from  the  ordinary  poor  who  are  chargeable  to 
the  parish  council. 

89150.  In  paragraph  36,  you  suggest  that  the  "unem- 
ployed from  old  age  or  possibly  some  sUght  physical 
defect "  should  also  be  provided  for  in  some  other  way 

ma'nent  imder  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

ployed"     89151.  By  another  kind  of  colony  ?— That  is  so. 
iged  and  „_  , ,  ,  , 

--  89152.  Who  would  manage  that  colony  ? — The  same 

body. 

89153.  What  would  there  be  left  for  the  Poor  Law 
if  you  do  that  ? — You  would  still  have  the  ordinary  poor 
who  are  more  suited  for  Poor  Law  treatment  and  who  are 
not  fit  for  work. 

89154.  The  wastrel  is  one  who  may  be  fit  for  work 
but  does  not  like  it,  and  the  person  who  is  aged  or  slightly 
physically  defective  is  one  who  cannot  do  it  if  it  is  offered 

I  poor,  him ;  and  tnere  is  the  able-bodied  person  whose  case 
work,  to  you  think  is  a  proper  case  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  town 
iredfor  council.  That  makes  three  separate  and  distinct  classes, 
loriti  all  of  which  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  town  council  or 
p  ri  i€s.  jj^g  distress  committee  ? — Yes.  But  I  would  not  propose 
that  those  who  are  too  old  to  give  a  reasonable  day's 
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work  should  be  treated  in  the  farm  colony  ;  they,  I  think, 
are  more  for  treatment  by  the  Poor  Law  authoiity. 

89155.  You  say  "the  farm  colony  is  probably  the  best 
place  for  those  people,"  that  is,  the  people  who  are 
aged  or  physically  defective  ;  if  that  be  so,  the 
class  you  refer  to  do  not  come  under  the  designation 
of  Poor  Law  cases,  or  of  the  able-bodied  who  aie  now 
dealt  with  by  distress  committee  ;  is  that  not  the  idea  ? — 
That  is  so. 

89156.  If  all  these  three  distinct  and  separate  classes 
are  dealt  with  by  the  town  coimcil,  would  that  not  be 
really  making  the  town  council  into  a  kind  of  Poor  Law 
authority  ? — To  a  certain  extent  that  is  so  ;  but  there 
is  still  a  line,  I  think,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
between  those  who  may  be  chargeable  to  the  Poor  Law 
and  those  who  are  better  fitted  to  work. 

89157.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  see  your  meaning  ? — 
There  are  some  obviously  not  fitted  to  work. 

89158.  Not  fit  physically  ?— Yes.  There  are  others 
who  may  in  a  less  degree  be  fit  to  work,  but  they  might 
not  be  able  to  give  a  fair  day's  work,  and  they  might  be 
very  much  opposed  to  being  put  upon  the  Poor  Law.  I 
think  for  those  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  them  a 
chance  on  a  farm  colony. 

89159.  A  farm  colony  not  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — Not 
under  the  Poor  J^&vf. 

89160.  In  forming  these  three  classes  are  you  disre- 
garding all  moral  considerations,  that  is,  all  questions  of 
character  ? — No.  I  think  that  if  you  have  a  penal 
colony  and  the  other  colony,  whatever  you  may  term  it, 

it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  classification.    I  would  Classification 
not,  for  various  reasons,  put  the  respectable  working  man  of  uuem- 
alongside  the  loafer,  or  the  man,  say,  who  had  been  con-  ployed  pro- 
victed.  Po-ed. 

89161.  Is  yom'  idea  in  suggesting  that  these  classes 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  town  council  that  it 
could  do  it  better  than  the  parish  council  could  do  it  ? — 
No,  that  was  not  my  intention  at  all.  What  I  had  in 
view  rather  was  our  present  experience  in  Scotland  where 
the  distress  committees  are  doing  nothing  more  than 
what  the  town  council  did  before.  If  they  are  to  con- 
tinue merely  to  provide  work  in  that  way — by  simply 
going  to  the  town  coimcil — the  distress  committees  doing 
the  investigation  and  that  is  aU — if  they  are  to  go  to  the 
town  council  and  merely  ask  them  to  provide  work, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  to^vn  council  could  quite  well 
do  the  whole  thing.  ^ 

89162.  But  you  have  gone  rather  a  step  further  than 
what  the  town  council  were  doing  before  in  suggesting 
that  the  loafer,  the  ne'er-do-weel,  shall  be  handed  over  to 
the  town  council  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  penal  colony,  and 
also  that  the  person  who  is  physically  unfit  and  the  aged 
should  also  be  dealt  with  by  the  town  council.  They  have 
not  in  the  past  been  dealt  with  either  by  the  town  council 
or  by  the  distress  committee,  have  they  ? — No.  I  only 
make  that  suggestion  if  the  town  council  are  to  become  the 
authority  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act.  I 
think  all  these  should  be  under  that  authority. 

89163.  That  means  an  extension  really  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  considered  the  desirable  end  of  an  Un- 
employed Workmen  Act,  that  is,  that  the  honest  deserving 
man  who  is  temporal ily  out  of  work  through  reasons  over 
which  he  has  no  control  should  not  come  under  the  Poor 
Law,  but  should  be  dealt  with  by  some  other  body.  If 
that  were  the  basis  upon  which  a  distress  committee  should 
be  formed  or  powers  should  be  granted  to"a  town  council, 
is  it  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  kept  apart  alto- 
gether from  this  ne'er-do-weel,  and  from  the  physically 
unfit  and  the  aged  ?— It  would  be  quite  possible  to  do  that, 
would  it  not,  if  you  have  your  two  classes  of  colony  ? 

89164.  I  meant  under  a  separate  body — not  dealt  with 
separately  under  one  body.  If  there  is  any  necessity 
for  the  Poor  Law  at  all,  surely  the  ne'er-do-weel  who  is 
not  a  criminal,  and  the  physically  unfit,  and  the  aged  who 
have  no  other  means  are  proper  subjects  for  the  Poor  Law  ? 
Is  there  any  reason  for  saying  in  Scotland  to-day  that 
those  are  not  properly  dealt  with  by  parish  councils 
and  could  be  better  dealt  with  by  town  councils  ? — Is 
there  any  reason  for  saying  that  they  could  not  be  ? 

89165.  Are  they  not  properly  dealt  with  to-day,  and 
could  they  be  better  dealt  with  under  the  town  council 
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Mr.   Charles  than  tinder  the  parish  council  ? — I  do  not  say  that  they 
Cleveland    could  be  better  treated  under  the  town  council,  and  1 
do  not  think  they  could.     The  parish  council  have  no 
power  to  deal  with  the  ne'er-do-well  if  able-bodied. 

89166.  You  would  have  to  grant  the  power,  would  you 
not,  to  the  town  council,  so  why  should  you  not 
grant  the  power  to  the  parish  council  to  deal  with 
these  ? — Simply  because  you  want  to  make  a  distinction 


Ellis. 
14  Jan.  1908. 


'  A  ih  'f  between  the  provision  of  work  and  Poor  Law  relief.  That 
der  Unem^  object  of  the  Act,  I  think,  to  have  a  clear  dis- 

MTori  tinction  and  to  keen  the  one  separate  from  the  other.  If 
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Town 
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as 

under  unem  ,  c        ^  ^ 

ployed  Act.     tmction  and  to  keep  the  one  separate  from  the  other, 

you  bring  it  under  the  parish  council  I  think  that  the 
provision  of  work  then  comes  to  be  just  simply  a  form  of 
Poor  Law  ;  and  the  object  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  was  to  differentiate  between  the  two,  I  think. 

89167.  You  are  drawing  a  line  between  that  class  of 
person  who  may  do  a  small  amount  of  work  and  that 
class  who  could  do  nothing,  and  you  say  that  those 
who  could  do  nothing  should  come  under  the  Poor 
Law  and  those  who  can  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  should 
come  under  this  provision  of  work  by  the  town  council. 
Is  not  that  the  line  you  take  ? — Yes. 

89168.  Then  there  would  only  remain  to  the  Poor  Law 
authority  the  sick  and  the  children  ;  for  instance,  widows 
are  able  to  work  although  they  are  not  considered  able- 
bodied  in  Scotland.  There  would  still  have  to  be  some 
provision  of  work  in  the  poor-houses,  would  there  not,  so 
that  the  people  would  not  lead  altogether  useless  lives 
there  ? — -Yes.  I  would  not  propose  to  abolish  the  poor- 
houses. 

Extension  of      89169.  Would  you  extend  this  provision  for  work,  if 
operations     you  draw  the  line  at  work,  to  women  ? — In  suitable  cases 
of  Unem-       I  think  it  might  be  extended  to  women,  though  the  need 
ployed  Act  to  for  that  I  do  not  think  is  so  great, 
women  ,     t  , 

proposed.  89170.  You  draw  the  hne  at  the  capacity  to  do  any 

work  rather  than  at  the  fact  that  it  may  be  relief  work. 
It  is  held,  for  instance,  that  there  are  able-bodied  unem- 
ployed persons  who  might  be  able  to  earn  all  they 
get,  in  that  respect  they  would  not  be  receiving  relief  ; 
but  most  of  these  two  classes,  the  ne'er-do-weel  and  the 
aged  and  defective,  would  not  be  able  to  earn  all  they  got, 
and  in  that  way  you  are  making  a  town  council  into  a 
relief  body  just  as  much  so  as  the  Poor  Law  authority 
is  to-day,  because  the  greater  proportion  of  the  people 
Classes  to  be  ^^^^"^  S®*  what  they  did  not  earn  ? — I  would  hardly  go 
dealt  with     quite  so  far  as  that.    I  think  that  the  classes  to  be  dealt 
■under  the       viiih.  by  the  authority  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Unemployed  Act  are  those  who  to  a  large  extent  are  able  to  earn 
Act.  what  they  get. 

89171.  They  are  ?— They  should  be. 

89172.  That  is  not  according  to  the  experience  of 
reUef  work  in  Scotland,  is  it  ? — Is  there  not  always  a 
loss  ? — There  is  always  a  considerable  loss  on  relief  work. 

89173.  Even  with  the  picked  men  ? — No,  not  in  every 
ease  with  picked  men.  I  have  known  of  instances  of 
relief  work  where  those  who  have  had  the  charge  of 
them  have  expressed  themselves  as  quite  satisfied  with 
the  work  that  has  been  performed — where  the  men 
have  been  picked. 

89174.  Generally  speaking  there  is  a  loss  on  the  work 
that  is  undertaken  by  the  to^Ti  councils  and  distress 

relief  works,  committees  tor  the  relief  of  unemployed,  is  there  not  ? — 

Yes,  generally  speaking,  that  is  so. 
Effect  of  89175.  If  town  councils  were  the  recognised  authorities 

adrainistra-  for  dealing  with  the  three  classes  before  mentioned, 
1  ion  of  the  would  not  all  such  persons  make  their  applications  to 
Unemployed  jj^g  councils  to  be  dealt  with  rather  than  to  the 

Coiiimls        Poor  Law  authority  ?— They  might,  and  I  am  not  suic 
that  that  would  be  a  disadvantage  in  the  first  place. 

89176.  Would  you  not  have  to  set  up  practically  all 
the  machinery  that  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Poor  LaM' 
for  discriminating  between  one  class  and  another  and 
to  find  out  this  ne'er-do-weel,  this  temporarily  unemployed 
Investigation  ^"^        ^^'^^  ""^  defective  person  ?    All  that  macliinery 
for  Glasgow   which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  parish  council  would 
Distress        have  to  be  also  in  the  hands  of  the  town  council,  would 
Committee    it  not  ? — No.    I  would  not  duplicate   the  machinery, 
by  officer  of    As  I  have  already  stated  I  think  that  that  can  be  met 
Parish  co-operation  between  the  two  bodies  as  it  is  met  just 

now.  Take  Glasgow  ;  the  whole  investigation  on  behalf 
of  the  distress  committee  is  done  by  the  parish  officials, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  in  their  regulations 
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recommend  that  the  parish  councils  should  place  their 
officials  at  the  disposal  of  the  distress  committees. 

89177.  But  it  is  not  imperative  that  they  should  do 
so,  is  it  ? — It  is  not  imperative, 

89178.  Would  you  give  the  liberty  to  the  town  council 
lo  set  up  all  the  necessary  machinery  for  this  discrimina- 
tion ?— No. 

89179.  You  would  not  ?— No,  I  would  not. 

89180.  Would  you  debar  them  from  doing  that  ? — 
I  would  not  debar  them  entirely.  I  would  allow  them 
to  have,  as  the  distress  committees  have  just  now,  their 
e^^Ti  investigating  officers,  but  still  to  co-operate  with 
the  parish  council. 

89181.  That  may  mean  a  duplicate  set  of  investigating 
officers,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  in  certain  instances. 

89182.  It  would  moan  further  than  that,  would  it 
not  ?  It  you  were  to  deal  with  those  different  classes 
there  would  have  to  be  a  little  more  discrimination, 
and  you  would  want  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
men,  would  you  not  ? — Not  by  the  authority  under  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  I  think. 

89183.  If  you  are  dealing  with  those  who  are  not 
physically  fit  how  would  you  know  in  which  category  a 
man  should  be  put  unless  j-ou  got  a  medical  certificate  ? 
— In  the  same  way  as  they  examine  them  now  for  relief 
work.  I  think  that  the  fitness  of  a  man  for  work  can  be 
usually  seen  ex  facie. 

89184.  It  can  be  seen  by  the  officials  who  are  taking  the 
application  ? — Yes,  and  by  the  committee  who  investigate 
the  case.  They  see  if  the  man  is  really  fit  to  undertake 
the  relief  work  offered. 

89185.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  man  is  tried  on  that 
superficial  examination  and  is  found  to  be  unfit  for  work, 
then  he  would  be  relegated  to  the  other  class,  I  suppose  ? 
—Yes. 

89186.  And  dealt  with  in  another  way  ? — Yes. 

89187.  That  means  machinery  for  the  purpose,  does  it 
not,  and  similar  machinery  to  what  there  is  now  under 
the  parish  council  ? — Yes,  it  might  mean  similar 
machinery  which  I  quite  agree  it  would  be  desirable  to 
avoid  if  possible,  and  I  think  it  might  be  avoided  by 
proper  co-operation  between  the  two  bodies.  It  works 
well  in  the  instance  I  have  mentioned  in  Glasgow, 

89188.  Would  not  the  real  proper  co-operation  be  to 
merge  the  one  into  the  other  ?  Would  not  the  matter 
then  be  considerably  simplified  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I 
am  still  opposed  to  having  the  relief  work  made  part  of 
the  Poor  Law.  If  you  merge  the  one  into  the  other,  I 
think  you  give  it  almost  the  stigma  of  pauperism. 

89189.  If  all  the  other  classes  which  are  not  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  town  council  were  handed  over  to  them,  that 
is  to  say,  if  all  the  duties  of  the  parish  council  were  merged 
into  those  of  the  town  council,  then  you  would  get  rid  of 
the  whole  thing.  If  there  is  a  class  that  deserves  to 
be  stigmatised  as  paupers,  is  it  not  the  class  of  the 
ne'er-do-weel  and  the  loafer  ? — Yes. 

89190.  And  you  would  remove  that  by  placing  the 
ne'er-do-weel  and  the  loafer  under  the  town  council ;  so  ' 
there  seems  little  remaining  under  the  Poor  Law  to  earn 

the  stigma,  or  to  deserve  the  stigma.  Therefore  why  not 
transfer  the  whole  of  the  duties  to  the  town  council? — I 
do  not  think  you  should.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  place  all  the  present  duties  performed  by  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  under  the  town  council. 

89191.  Then  you  would  rather  see  the  machinery  du- 
plicated ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  needs  to  be  duplicated. 

89192.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  a  greater  Thrift  as 
inducement  for  people,  particularly  the  able-bodied  or  the  affected  by 
semi-abled-bodied  people,  not  to  provide  for  themselves  establish- 
either  by  insurance  or  by  their  savings  for  a  period  of  ^^f^J^^"^ 
unemployment,  if  they  know  the  town  council  has  set  up 
all  this  machinery  for  finding  them  employment  when 
they  need  it  ?    Have  they  not  a  less  inducement  to  thrift 
and  frugality  when  they  know  there  is  a  sure  o'-ganisation 
always  ready  for  them  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  the  effect  of 
the  present  legislation. 

89193.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  advisable  there  should  bo 
some  slight  deterrent  in  some  form  or  other  which  would 
deter  these  people  from  relying  absolutely  on  these 
resources  in  time  of  need  ? — Yes  but  I,  I  do,  do  not  quite 
see  how  that  is  to  be  carried  out. 
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89194.  You  are  sweeping  most  of  the  deterrents  away, 
are  you  not,  in  your  suggestions  ? — Yes.  There  is  a 
diflBculty  I  see,  but  then  you  have  the  really  bona  fide 
working  man,  who  has  nothing  against  his  character,  but 
who  is  temporarily  out  of  employment,  and  you  want  to 
let  him  off  as  easily  as  possible  without  subjecting  him 
to  the  same  treatment  and  investigation  that  the  ordinary 
ne'er-do-weel  would  be  subjected  to. 

89195.  I  can  understand  some  provision  being  made 
for  that  class  under  certain  conditions  which  would  safe- 
guard, at  any  rate,  the  same  case  recurring  year  after 
year,  and  period  after  period  ;  but  you  do  not  suggest 
any  such  thing,  do  you  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

89196.  But  that  does  occur  even  on  some  of  these 
distress  committees.  You  may  notice  that  in  Dundee, 
for  instance,  65  per  cent,  of  those  dealt  with  in  the  second 
year  had  been  provided  with  work  in  the  previous  year 
by  the  distress  committee.  That  is  rather  a  serious 
proportion,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

89197.  That  might  become  a  very  serious  danger,  might 
it  not  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  a  danger. 

89198.  Would  you  place  no  limit  upon  the  number  of 
times  they  may  come  ? — It  seems  to  me  very  difficult  to 
place  a  limit  in  a  case  like  that,  because  you  might  get 
quite  a  deserving  case  year  after  year  of  a  man  who  is 
temporarily  out  of  work.  It  is  difficult  to  meet  the  one 
case  without  doing  injustice  to  the  other. 

89199.  Would  you  say  that  the  wages  of  the  working 
people,  upon  the  whole,  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  for 
their  being  temporarily  out  of  work  ?— No  ;  I  think  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  sufficient,  and  that  the  wages 
in  trades  where  they  have  slack  times  are  proportionately 
higher  during  the  time  they  are  employed. 

89200.  If  you  provide  for  these  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment, would  not  the  tendency  be  to  reduce  their  wages 
during  the  period  of  employment,  simply  because  the 
period  of  unemployment  was  being  provided  for  by  the 
town  ? — I  have  always  thought  that  that  was  a  danger. 

89201.  A  man  who  is  honestly  unemployed,  you  would 
say,  should  be  provided  with  work  under  no  unpleasant 
conditions,  but  a  man  who  may  be  needing  relief  because 
he  happens  to  be  sick  and  has  made  no  provision  for  a 
medical  man,  should  be  put  under  the  Poor  Law  and 
stigmatised  ;  therefore,  the  man  who  had  been  at  work 
all  the  time  and  better  able  to  provide  for  this  temporary 
contingency  than  the  sick  man  would  not  be  stigmatised, 
but  would  be  provided  with  honourable  labour  ? — The 
person  who  is  sick  need  not  necessarily  go  to  the  Poor 
Law ;  he  might  be  provided  for  by  a  Charity  Organisation 
Society  or  other  Charitable  Institution. 

89202.  A  man  who  is  out  of  employ  might  not  neces- 
sarily go  to  the  town  council,  and  he  might  be  provided 
for  by  the  societies  that  are  already  in  Scotland.  In 
Scotland  you  have  these  societies  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  they  have  sprung  up  in  Scot- 
land because  there  is  no  provision  for  the  able-bodied, 
I  believe  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

89203.  Those  societies  may  all  die  out,  if  you  recognise 
these  claims,  although  they  are  quite  as  strong  and  as 
powerful,  and  have  done  quite  as  good  work  as  other 
charitable  societies  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — That  may  be  the 
result. 

89204.  Therefore  the  unemployed  man  has  no  more 
need  to  go  to  the  town  council  than  the  sick  man  has  to 
go  to  the  poor  law,  yet  you  would  stigmatise  the  man 
who  is  in  need  because  he  is  sick,  and  you  would  not 
stigmatise,  and  do  not  want  to  stigmatise  the  able-bodied 
man  who  needs  less  sympathy  than  any,  if  sympathy 
enters  into  it  at  all.  Are  you  not  getting  on  to  rather 
a  slippery  slope  in  this  ? — As  I  said  before,  you  should 
certainly  keep  every  person  off  the  Poor  Law  if  you 
possibly  can. 

89205.  Why  ?  If  it  is  relief  in  another  form,  why 
should  it  not  be  under  the  Poor  Law  ?  It  is  relief  that 
you  do  not  want,  and  you  say  you  want  to  keep  the  man 
away  from  relief  ;  but  it  does  not  matter  what  you  may 
call  it,  whether  it  is  Poor  Law  or  anything  else,  it  is 
really  relief  in  the  end,  and  though  you  are  keeping  him 
off  one  form  of  relief,  you  are  only  doing  that  by  providing 
another  which  might  be  more  dangerous  and  which  you 
admit  is  more  dangerous  ? — I  see  there  is  something 
in  that,  but  I  still  think  that  there  are  reasons  for 
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distinguishing  between  employment  relief  in  the  sense  of 
the  Unemployed  Act  and  Poor  Law  Relief. 

89208.  (Professor   Smart.)  Relative   to   these  labour 
colonies,  in  whom  does  the  title  of  the  farm  colony,  for  14  Jan.  1908 
example,  vest  ? — The  distress  committee. 

89207.  In  the  person  of  the  chairman  and  the  clerk  ? 
—Yes. 
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89208.  What  will  happen  in  October  of  this  year  when 
the  distress  committee  comes  to  an  end  presumably? — 
It  would  remain  for  the  Local  Government  Board  under 
the  Act  to  make  provision.  They  have  full  power  to 
make  provision  for  the  transfer. 

89209.  It  would  not  go  back  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Not  necessarily  ;  the  Act  makes  provision  for 
that.  They  have  power  for  dissolving  central  bodies 
and  distress  committees  established  under  the  Act  and 
transferring  their  property  and  liabilities  ;  and  then 
certain  sections  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Act,  1894,  are  applied  by  which  they  could  transfer  the 
property  to  the  town  council  if  they  thought  fit. 

89210.  If  the  town  council  refused  to  take  it,  what 
would  happen  ? — Then  we  have  power,  I  suppose,  to 
sell  it  or  do  anything  we  think  fit. 

89211.  That  is  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scot- 
land have  ? — Yes. 

89212.  Has  Edinburgh  got  a  colony  yet  ? — Yes.  They  Parm  colony 
have  purchased  an  estate  quite  recently  of  about  201  ofEdinburgt 
acres.    It  is  a  very  suitable  place  indeed.  Distress 

89213.  Have  you  seen  the  Glasgow  colony  ? — I  have. 

89214.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  Edinburgh 
colony  ? — I  prefer  the  Edinburgh  colony  to  the  Glasgow 
colony.  It  is  about  half  the  size,  but  it  is  more  complete 
and  possesses  certain  natural  advantages. 

89215.  Have  the  Govan  people  got  a  colony  ? — They 
have  it  under  consideration,  but  they  are  inclined  to 
let  the  matter  drop  until  they  see  what  is  to  happen  to 
the  Act,  I  think. 
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89216.  The  cost,  I  think,  has  to  be  defrayed  in  ten 
years,  has  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

89217.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  repayment  ? — 
The  repayment  is  to  be  by  annual  instalments  of 
principal  and  interest.  There  is  also  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  bonds  on  the  property. 

89218.  And  the  sinking  fund  would  come  out  of  what  ? 
— Out  of  the  rates  ;  the  whole  thing  is  being  defrayed 
from  the  rates. 

89219.  In  Paragraph  36  you  speak  of  those  suffering 
from  slight  physical  defects  ;  would  you  not  include 
those  suffering  from  a  slight  want  of  intelligence  ? — I 
had  not  thought  of  that.    I  hardly  think  so.  y\ 

89220.  I  do  not  mean  enough  to  put  a  man  into  a 
lunatic  asylum,  but  enough  to  prevent  him  having  any 
initiative  in  making  his  own  living — a  man  who  would 
work  if  he  was  told  what  to  do  and  where  to  go,  but 
who  would  never  find  w  ork  for  himself.  Do  you  not  think 
that  class  is  naturally  quite  as  unfortunate  as  the  physi- 
cally defective  ? — I  think  they  are. 

89221.  I  see  you  propose  in  this  paragraph  what  is  p^rm 
practically  a  working  home  for  the  aged  poor  and  physi-  colonies  for 
cally  unfit  ? — It  comes  very  much  to  that.  aged  and 

89222.  That  is  a  very  large  order,  of  course  ?- 
and  I  feel  that ;    but  that  is  the  difficulty,  I  think,  of 
the  problem. 

89223.  Your  argument  would  be  that  if  the  tendency 
of  modern  conditions,  by  which  the  State  benefits,  has 
been  to  take  work  from  men,  then  the  State  must  provide 
work  for  them  ? — I  think  so. 

89224.  Now  with  reference  to  these  unfortunate  men  Reason  for 
who  went  to  Ballachulish  ;   was  any  inquiry  ever  made  non-success 
as  to  why  these  men  returned  ? — I  made  inquiry  only  in  sending 
last  week,  and  the  reasons  given  to  me  are  that  the  accom-  irom 
modation  was  anything  but  satisfactory,  that  the  men  ^^^9^''  ^ 
would  not  live  in  the  tents  that  were  provided,  and  that  Banao"fulkh. 
the  food  was  too  dear. 

89225.  The  food  was  too  dear,  how  was  that  ? — Of 
course,  it  is  a  very  inaccessible  part,  and  I  suppose  can- 
teens and  all  that  would  have  to  be  provided.  They 
complained  that  they  had  to  pay  too  much  for  the  food. 
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89226.  It  is  a  vary  wild  district,  is  it  not  ? — Very. 

89227.  How  did  these  people  get  back  to  the  towns, 
do  you  know — did  they  tramp  ? — I  am  not  sure  that 
I  can  answer  that  question,  but  in  some  cases  I  believe 
they  worked  sufficient  to  pay  their  fares.  For  instance, 
in  Dundee,  I  think  the  cost  of  sending  the  men  out  was 
something  like  £10,  and  the  distress  committee  have 
been  repaid  bj'  the  men,  £8  17s.  lid.,  I  think. 

89228.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  work 
was  harder  than  ordinary  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

89229.  [Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  A  number  of  them 
applied  for  relief  afterwards  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  is 
that  within  your  knowledge  ? — I  believe  that  was  so. 

89230.  {Professor  Smart.)  This  refusal  to  work  was  not 
due  to  Highland  characteristics  at  all,  because  these 
were  townsmen,  were  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  were  towns- 
men. 

89231.  In  the  distress  committees,  where,  as  you  say, 
everyone  practically  got  relief,  that  was  in  frank  disregard 
of  the  law  ? — That  is  so. 

89232.  You  find  some  clerks,  for  example,  who  connive 
at  the  breaking  of  the  law  as  well  as  distress  committee 
members,  do  you  not  ? — I  have  had  one  experience  of 
that  kind. 

89233.  But  generally  the  clerk  tries  to  keep  his  people 
on  the  rails  ? — Yes. 

89234.  You  speak  of  the  labour  exchange  in  Glasgow 
being  on  good  and  proper  lines  ;  are  you  aware  that  it  is 
to  be  brought  under  the  distress  committee  ? — That  is  so. 

89235.  You  would  not  call  that  the  proper  lines 
according  to  the  ideas  you  have  put  forward  ? — Yes. 

89236.  It  is  to  become  a  branch  of  the  distress  com- 
m.ittee  and  nothing  else  ? — That  is  so,  but  it  is  to  be 
kept  quite  apart  from  any  provision  of  relief  work. 

89237.  Still  it  will  have  all  the  stigma — whatever 
stigma  is  going  it  will  have  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because 
to  the  public  it  will  simply  be  continued  as  the  municipal 
labour  exchange,  and  I  think  it  is  doubtful  if  any  stigma 
will  attach  to  it. 

89238.  What  salary  was  attached  to  the  superinten- 
dent, do  you  know  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

89239.  Was  it  £125  ?— I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  never 
heard  the  salary. 

89240.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  a  man  capable 
of  managing  a  labour  exchange  for  £125  ? — I  should 

superinten-     s^y  that  that  would  be  a  mmimum  wage, 
dent  of  labour  ° 
exchange.         89241.  Has  not  the  head  of  a  labour  exchange,  as 
part  of  his  duties,  to  interest  employers  in  the  scheme  ? — 
Yes. 

89242.  So  he  must  be  a  man  of  education  to  be  able 
to  go  to  employers  and  command  their  attention  ? — 
He  must. 
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89243.  Then  with  regard  to  the  small  number  of 
applicants  who  were  granted  relief  in  Glasgow,  is  that 
not  very  much  due  to  the  fact  that  their  investigator 
was  a  principal  official  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  so. 

89244.  One  of  the  best  Poor  Law  officials  we  have, 
in  fact  ? — That  is  so. 

89245.  It  is  not  always  an  official  of  the  Poor  Law 
who  is  the  investigator,  is  it  ? — No ;  that  is  the  only 
case  in  Scotland  in  which  the  investigator  is  an  official 
of  the  Poor  Law. 

89246.  In  all  cases  are  the  resources  of  the  Poor  Law 

put  at  the  disposal  of  the  distress  committees  ?  No, 

they  are  not.    That  is  where  I  think  there  is  a  mistake. 

89247.  This  is  the  only  case  then  where  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  will  not  say  it  is 
the  only  case  where  advantage  has  been  taken.  I  am 
pressing  now  that  there  should  be  more  co-operation 
between  the  Poor  Law  and  the  distress  committee.  In 
several  cases  there  is  slight  co-operation. 

89248.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  alleged  against 
the  Poor  Law  investigator  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
a  Poor  Law  investigator  ? — ^No,  I  have  heard  no  com- 
plaint of  that  kind. 
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89249.  In  regard  to  the  case  where  the  distress  com- 
mittee assessed  the  value  of  the  work  at  a  very  different 
figure  from  the  town  council,  should  We  not  remember 
that  the  distress  committee  which  says  that  the  work 
was  almost  equal  is  not  quite  an  impartial  authority  ? — 
That  is  so,  but  I  have  had  evidence  of  town  officials 
who  have  stated  that  the  work  was  quite  equal  to  that 
done  under  ordinary  conditions. 

89250.  Then  with  regard  to  this  twelve  months'  re- 
sidential qualification  which  you  deal  with  in  Paragraph 
58,  is  that  not  in  itself  rather  a  drawback  to  mobility  — 
that  mobility  which  we  think  so  necessary  ?  Does  it  not 
re-enact  the  old  Law  of  Settlement  in  fact  ? — It  may 
have  a  tendency  in  that  direction,  but  the  object,  of 
course,  is  to  prevent  dumping. 

89251.  In  any  oit3r,  for  example,  very  often  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  remove  these  unemployed  men  at  once, 
and  then  they  become  disqualified  for  distress  committee 
work  ? — Yes. 

89252.  That  is  ver}^  serious,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  ;  but 
that  is  just  the  class  of  case  that  I  think  should  be 
treated  as  exceptional. 

89253.  To  make  an  exception — that  is  how  you  would 
put  it  ? — That  is  how  I  would  put  it. 

89254.  {Mr.   Phelps.)  In  reference  to   Paragraph   6,  Constitution 
where  you  refer  to  the  constitution  of  the  distress  com  of  Distress 
mittees,  I  see  the  Act  provides  as  to  their  constitution  Committees, 
that  they  should  consist  partly  "  of  persons  experience 

in  the  relief  of  distress  "  ;    is  it  your  experience  that 
that  has  been  carried  out  ? — Yes. 

89255.  Could  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  persons 
who  come  in  under  that  head  ? — In  several  instances 
members  of  Charity  Organisation  and  other  similar 
Societies  have  served  on  distress  committees. 

89256.  Any  ministers  of  religion  ? — We  have  had  a 
minister  of  religion. 

89257.  Was  he  co  opted  under  this  head  ? — He  was 
co-opted. 

89258.  One  member  has  to  be  a  woman  ;  that  has  been  Lady  mem- 
strictly  carried  out,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  in  every  case.         bers  of 

Distress 

89259.  Have  you  experience  of  more  than  one  woman  Committees, 
being  elected  ? — Yes. 

89260.  Have  you  any  experience  of  committees  dealing 
with  unemployed  women  ^ — Not  to  any  extent.  Very 
little  has  been  done  for  unemployed  women  in  Scotland. 

89261.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
persons  who  frame  an  Act,  but  do  you  imagine  it  was 
in  their  minds  that  the  unemployed  women  would  be  taken 
into  consideration  ? — I  think  so.  It  never  occurred  to 
me  that  women  were  excluded. 

89262.  Take,  for  instance,  Dundee,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  women's  work  there,  is  there  not  f — Yes. 

89263.  Is  the  question  of  unemployed  women  a  pressing  Infrequency 
one  there  ? — No,  because  the  unemployment  there  is  of  unemploy 
with  the  men  ;  the  women  are  very  seldom  unemployed,  ment  among 

women  in 

89264.  As  I  say,  the  question  has  not  been  a  burning  Dundee, 
one  ? — No. 

89265.  Will  you  refer  now  to  Paragraph  36,  about 
which  a  good  deal  has  been  said.  You  say  there  that  the 
class  of  people  you  have  in  your  mind  whom  modern 
conditions  of  employment  have  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, is  a  large  and  increasing  one.  I  do  not  think  the 
figures  quite  bear  that  out,  do  they.  Take  your  own  Table 
III.,  which  shows  the  residence,  condition,  and  age  of 
applicants.  According  to  that  table,  the  number  of 
persons  sixty  years  of  age  and  over  is  only  6  "55  of  the 
whole  of  the  applicants  ? — That  is,  of  course,  dealing  with 
the  question  of  age  alone. 


89266.  But  a  good  deal  of  what  you  say  would  apply 
to  aged  people  very  much  ? — Yes. 

89267.  I  quite  admit  that  there  is  that  impression 
abroad,  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  base  your 
statement  upon  ? — Not  only  on  age  ;  I  am  also  thinking  of 
those  who  are  nob  just  up  to  the  standard. 

89268.  To  take  an  instance  we  have  had  quoted  to  us,  a 
one-eyed  man  Qnds  a  difficidty  in  getting  employment  ? — 
Yes,  exactly. 
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89269.  Have  you  found  that  there  is  a  reluctance  to 
employ  people  over  sixty  ? — Yes,  and  I  have  heard  that 
stated  in  a  number  of  cases. 

89270.  Wliat  do  you  think  those  people  do  if  they  do 
not  go  to  the  distress  committee  ? — I  do  not  know  how 
they  possibly  get  a  living. 

89271.  Do  they  go  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  am  afraid  they 
drift  there  sooner  or  later. 

89272.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  the  applications 
to  the  Poor  Law  of  that  class  are  largely  on  the  increase  ? 
— I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that. 

89273.  You  refer  to  the  liability  of  employers  under 
the  Compensation  Acts  ;  have  you  had  direct  knowledge 
of  the  effect  of  that  ? — Only  from  what  I  have  gathered 
in  conversation  with  employers  of  labour,  which  is  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  more  careful  now  as  to  the  class  of 
men  they  employ. 

89274.  Do  the  employers  of  labour  with  you  insure,  as 
a  rule,  against  the  Compensation  Acts  ? — Yes. 

89275.  Do  you  know  whether  the  insurance  com- 
panies insist  on  any  conditions  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

89276.  Now  take  the  case  of  the  colonies  which  you 
describe,  and  first  of  all  the  penal  colony ;  that  you  say 
would  be  managed  by  the  distress   committee  ? — Yes. 

89277.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  committee  is  able 
really  to  enforce  the  kind  of  discipline  that  would  be 
wanted  in  a  colony  of  that  sort  ? — I  think  so. 

89278.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  put 
it  under  the  police,  or  under  convict  management  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

89279.  There  has  been  no  complaint  under  that  head 
that  the  conditions  were  not  strenuous  enough  then  ? — 
No. 

89280.  An  immense  deal  would  depend  on  the  manager  ? 
— Yes,  it  would. 

89281.  Now  with  regard  to  the  farm  colony,  the  people 
who  went  there  would  be  almost  there  for  life,  would  they 
not  ? — Yes,  they  would  in  many  cases. 

89282.  That  is  to  say  you  practically  would  have  to 
build  villages  in  which  people  would  live  and  cultivate  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes.  That  is  just  the 
difficulty  that  I  feel,  that  we  are  setting  up  an  institution 
to  practically  keep  these  people  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

89283.  And  you  do  not  think  that  that  provision  imder 
the  Poor  Law  of  cottage  homes  which  you  find  in  some 
parishes  in  Scotland  is  adequate  for  that  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  adequate,  but  something  on  that  line  might  be 
done. 

89284.  Take,  for  instance,  a  city  like  Glasgow ;  do  you 
think  it  is  at  all  possible  to  deal  with  the  over  sixty  popu- 
lation by  migrating  them  out  into  the  country  in  that  way  ? 
— I  think  it  might  be  possible.  ,,  ^| 

89285.  But  you  woiild  be  met  with  great  objections 
would  you  not,  on  the  part  of  people  habituated  to  a  city 
to  their  being  planted  out  into  the  country  like  that — 
From  the  people  themselves  ? 

89286.  Yes  ?— You  probably  would,  but  I  think  that 
that  could  be  overcome. 

89287.  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act  and  in  the  work 
cf  the  distress  committees,  have  the  committees  found 
that  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  who  are  temporarily  unemployed  and  require 
to  be  tided  over  ? — I  would  not  say  that  they  are  a  large 
percentage. 

89288.  Does  much  of  their  work  really  lie  in  that  clasf  ? 
— In  a  number  of  distress  committees  the  investigators 
led  me  to  think  that  the  number  who  are  temporarily 
out  of  employment  are  not  really  the  men  whom  the  Act 
was  intended  to  assist. 
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89289.  That  is  to  say  the  Act  was  passed  for  one  pur- 
pose and  has  been  used  almost  for  another  ? — That  is  so. 

89290.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  As  regards  the  constitution  of 
distress  committees,  how  are  the  persons  of  experience 
in  questions  of  relief  appointed  ?  Are  they  appointed 
by  the  parish  council  or  by  the  town  council  ? — The 
town  council  appoint  their  quota  of  members,  and  the 
parish  council  appoint  their  quota  ;  these  representatives 
meet,  and  they  appoint  the  persons  experienced  in  the 
relief  of  distress. 
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89291.  Then  neither  the  parish  council  nor  the  town 
council  itself  appoints  the  people  of  experience  ? — No,  it 
is  the  representatives  of  these  bodies. 

89292.  In  reference  to  Paragraph  30,  could  you  tell 
us  what  the  distress  committee  of  Glasgow  are 
going  to  do  with  the  228  acres,  the  balance  of  the  591 
acres,  after  the  363  have  been  set  aside  to  be  reclaimed  ? 
— I  am  not  sure  what  they  have  in  contemplation.  At  the 
present  time  they  have  started  an  ordinary  farm  with 
stock  and  .sheep  and  so  forth. 

89293.  Is  the  soil  suitable  for  farming  ? — It  is  fairly 
suitable.  It  is  rather  of  high  altitude,  but  they  hope  to 
improve  the  soil. 

89294.  Is  it  a  cold  soil  ? — It  is  a  cold  soil. 

89295.  Is  that  good  for  cultivation  ? — I  am  not  pre* 
pared  to  say. 

89296.  You  have  not  gone  into  that  ? — No,  I  have  not 
gone  into  that. 

89297.  As  regards  the  investigation  officers,  to  whom  Qualifica- 
you  refer  in  Paragraph  39,  what  qualifications  have  they  ?  tions  of 

— In  some  cases  there  is  very  little  qualification  indeed,  mvestigatien 

officers. 

89298.  Have  they  not  had  any  training  ? — No.  There 
are  exceptions,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the  men  have  had 
special  training. 

89299.  As  inspectors  of  poor  ? — No.  In  one  case  the 
investigator  was  the  investigator  for  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  in  that  way. 

89300.  Would  that  qualify  him  for  this  particular 
work  ? — I  think  it  would.  My  experience  is  that  his 
report?  are  very  satisfactory. 

89301.  What  about  the  other  investigating  officers  ; 
have  they  had  any  training  ? — None  whatever. 

89302.  Were  they  clerks,  and  that  kind  of  men  ? — 
No.  In  some  cases  I  think  they  were  men  out  of  employ- 
ment who  were  simply  put  there  by  the  distress 
committee. 

89303.  In  order  to  find  a  job  for  them  really  ?— That 
is  so. 

89304.  Were  other  men  who  were  unemployed  em- 
ployed as  clerks  ? — Yes. 

89305.  If  they  happened  to  be  clerks,  they  were  put 
on  as  clerks  to  the  distress  committee  ? — Yes ;  to 
assist  ia  the  clerical  work  of  the  office. 

89306.  Does  that  system  work  well  ? — Where  clerkts 
have  been  so  employed,  I  cannot  say  that  it  has  been 
disadvantageous. 

89307.  On  the  whole,  has  the  work  been  well  done  ? — 
On  the  whole,  yes,  the  work  has  been  well  done. 

89308.  And  compares  not  unfavourably  with  the 
work  of  an  ordinary  parish  council  ? — Not  unfavourably. 
Of  course  the  clerks  who  have  been  put  on  from  the  un- 
employed are  mostly  in  junior  positions ;  the  head  man 
is,  as  a  rule,  of  a  better  stamp. 

89309.  They  put  on  as  these  clerks  men  who  cannot 
get  work  as  clerks  because  of  their  grey  hairs,  and  so  on  ? 
— Yes,  that  has  been  done. 

89310.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Were  these  men  who  went  Towns  from 
to  Ballachulish  and  came  back  again  Glasgow  men  ? —  Which  men 
No  ;  they  came  from  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee  and  were  sent 
Leith.  ^^"oonx 

89311.  Then  some  of  them  were  Glasgow  men  ?— I  j-^  gj^jj^. 
am  not  sure  as  to  that,  but  I  rather  think  that  the  Glasgow  chulish. 
men  were  never  sent. 

89312.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  You  say  "not"  in 
Paragraph  37  ? — At  the  time  that  statement  was  written 
the  Glasgow  Distress  Committee  had  not  sent  men. 

89313.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  It  was  circulated  from 
Glasgow  Distress  Committee  to  the  others,  so  I  suppose 
that  Glasgow  had  had  first  innings  ? — No,  that  was 
not  so. 

89314.  Then  the  men  who  went  to  Ballachulish  had 
not  been  subjected  to  the  strenuous  investigation  of 
Glasgow  ? — They  were  supposed  to  be  picked  men.  Extent  of 

89315.  What  was  the  investigation  directed  towards  j^^Jjf^g^j^' 
— discovering  their  want  or  their  character  or  their  ^^^^^ 
capacity  for  work  ? — Both  their   character  and  their  to  Balla- 
necessity.  chulish. 
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89316.  Have  you  emigrated  any  people  from  Scotland  ? 
miiT  —Yes.  Particulars  of  that  will  be  found  in  the  Report 
 '_      of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  1907.  Particulars 

are  given  on  p.  6  of  the  Report. 

89317.  Do  you  always  emigrate  the  whole  family  ? 
— No;  in  a  number  of  cases  the  dependants  have  been 
left  behind. 

89318.  What  happened  to  them  ? — In  every  case  in 
which  a  distress  committee  has  emigrated  people  from 
Scotland  reasonable  precautions  have  been  taken  to 
satisfy  the  committee  that  adequate  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  support  of  the  dependants,  and  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  their  becoming  chargeable  to  their 
respective  parishes. 

89319.  Has  not  there  been  a  good  deal  of  emigration 
from  Scotland  where  the  dependants  have  become  charge- 
able ? — I  have  heard  that  there  has,  but  not  through 
the  agency  of  distress  committees. 

89320.  Have  they  not  contributed  towards  it  ? — -No. 

89321.  Have  you  known  many  cases  where  the  distress 
committees  have  been  terrorised  by  the  unemployed  ? 
— No,  not  to  that  extent. 

89322.  Have  they  been  subjected  to  pressure  ?— I  do 
not  think  so.  Pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  in 
soma  places,  but  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
has  influenced  the  committees  in  their  action. 

89323.  {Miss  Hill.)  When  you  recommend  that  the 
administration  of  the  Act  shall  be  given  to  town  councils 
exclusively,  you  are  thinking,  are  you  not,  especially 
of  the  relief  work  which  they  are  better  able  to  provide 
than  the  mixed  committees  ? — Yes.  I  should  like  to 
qualify  that  statement  in  which  I  say  that  the  Act  should 
be  put  under  the  administration  of  town  councils.  I  base 
that  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  distress  committees  up 
to  the  present  time  are  doing  nothing  more  than  simply 
applying  to  the  town  councils  to  provide  work.  If  this 
new  body  is  merely  to  make  an  investigation  and  ask 
the  town  to  provide  work,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  town 
could  quite  well  do  the  whole  thing. 

89324.  Do  you  think  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Act 
that  they  should  limit  themselves  to  that  particular 
form  of  action  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed. 

89325.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  emigration  and 
migration  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  think  migration  has  not  been 
possible  to  any  large  extent. 

89326.  It  would  be  possible,  but  of  course  it  would 
soon  come  to  an  end  if  the  investigation  is  to  be  such 
that  where  you  have  an  opening  for  1,000  or  1,500  men, 
as  at  Ballachulish,  those  who  are  sent  all  return  within  a 
day  or  two;  that  would  stop  migration  pretty  effec- 
tually, would  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

89327.  But  that  is  not  quite  one's  ideal  of  the  work, 
is  it  ?— No. 

89328.  Then  you  say  you  think  co-operation  with 
the  parish  council  is  advisable  ;  is  not  the  mixed  character 
of  the  distress  committees  based  on  the  necessity  of  that 
co-operation  ? — ^Yes  ;  but  I  mean  co-operation  rather 
with  the  officials. 

89329.  What  about  the  people  who  are  specially 
conversant  with  questions  of  relief  ?  Ought  they  not 
to  find  a  place  if  the  distress  committees  have  to  go  on 
at  all  with  their  work  ? — Yes ;  their  services  are 
valuable  on  the  investigation  committee. 

89330.  But  if  you  transfer  it  all  to  the  town  council 
what  do  you  mean  by  the  investigation  committee — a 
committee  of  the  town  council  itself  ? — I  think  that  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  have  advisory  committees  of 
persons  experienced  in  the  relief  of  distress  to  act  along 
with  the  town  council  just  as  they  act  along  with  the 
distress  committee. 

89331.  Then  would  you  not  come  back  very  much  to 
the  formation  of  a  distress  committee  as  contemplated 
by  the  Act  ? — To  a  certain  extent  you  would,  but  I 
think  you  could  appoint  the  representatives  who  were 
to  act  with  the  town  council  under  certain  conditions 
that  would  leave  the  responsibility  more  to  the  corpora- 
tion itself. 

89332.  And  the  corporation  itself  would  be  more 
likely,  would  it  not,  simply  to  treat  the  Act  as  a  means 
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of  giving  recurrent  labour,  rather  than  looking  any 
further  ?  They  are  not  specially  qualified  or  trained, 
are  they,  in  deiliug  with  distress  ?  Their  work  is  different, 
is  it  not  ? — They  have  always  had  to  deal  with  the  un- 
employed. 

89333.  Do  you  think  you  should  have  three 
organisations — the  parish  council  for  the  Poor  Law 
work,  the  town  council  for  the  provision  of  employment, 
and  then  the  distress  committee  ? — No,  I  would  not 
suggest  that.  What  1  said  was  that  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  the  town  have  always 
dealt  with  the  unemployed. 

89334.  But  then  the  passing  of  the  Act  transferred 
that  branch  of  their  work  to  the  distress  committee  ? — 
That  is  so. 

89335.  I  fail  quite  to  see,  unless  you  are  giving  up  all 
hope  of  certain  branches  of  work  under  the  Act,  why 
you  recommend  the  town  council  as  the  body  to  administer 
it  ?— Because  the  distress  committees  find  such  difficulty 
in  providing  work,  and  as  I  have  already  pointed  out 
they  have  to  go  to  the  town  council  and  ask  them  to 
provide  work. 

89336.  Why  should  they  not  do  that  ?  It  seems 
a  very  natural  and  very  clear  division  of  labour  that 
the  distress  committee  would  be  taking  up  the  other 
aide  of  the  work,  and  that  when  they  were  wanting 
a  supply  of  work  and  could  not  supply  it  themselves 
they  should  go  to  the  town  council,  who  would  have 
experienced  surveyors  and  other  people  capable  of 
judging  of  that  branch  of  their  labours  ?— Then  you 
see  you  have  the  further  difficulty  that  the  town  say 
"  Here  is  another  body  constituted,  and  we  will  do 
nothing  more  for  the  unemployed." 

89337.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  As  regards  the  finding 
of  work  for  the  unemployed,  I  think  you  are  of  opinion 
that  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  in  relief  of  rates,  are 
you  not  ? — That  is  true. 

89338.  That  is  the  result  of  it  ?— Yes. 

89339.  Can  you  illustrate  that  by  a  case  that  occurred  ? 
— In  one  case  to  my  knowledge  the  distress  committee 
applied  to  the  town  to  provide  work,  and  the  town  said : 
"  Very  well ;  we  will  provide  the  work,  but  we  are  under 
no  obligation  to  pay  for  it.  This  is  work  we  would  not 
have  undertaken  except  to  oblige  you,  and  you  must 
pay  for  it."  In  that  way  town  improvements  have  been 
carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  distress  committee,  and 
as  a  result,  of  course,  out  of  the  Parliamentary  grant, 
seeing  that  the  distress  committees  are  financed  by  the 
Parliamentary  grant. 

89340.  That  is  a  difficulty  that  occurs  in  almost  every 
case,  does  it  not,  where  the  work  is  provided  by  the  town 
council  ? — That  is  liable  to  occur. 

89341.  Then  another  trouble  which  has  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  working  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  is  as  regards  the  voluntary  contributions,  is  it  not, 
which  it  has  been  laid  down  are  essential  before  any 
portion  of  the  grant  is  distributed  ? — Yes.  That  was 
an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  negotiate.  The  principle 
of  distributing  the  grant  on  voluntary  contributions, 
I  think,  should  be  abolished  altogether.  Extreme  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  working  out  the  conditions 
in  the  Circular  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Scotland,  in  which  in  the  first  place  they  told  distress 
committees  that  they  would  not  give  assistance  unless 
it  was  genuinely  required,  and  then  further  on  they  said 
that  in  the  administration  of  the  grant  they  would  have 
regard  to  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  volimtary  contribu- 
tions.   It  was  really  impossible  to  carry  out  the  two. 

89342.  The  ratepayers'  answer  being,  the  appeal  being 
made  in  this  way :  "  We  shall  not  give  anything  here 
where  you  have  a  Government  grant  available  for  the 
purpose  "  ? — Yes. 

89343.  That  difficulty  has  occurred  in  almost  every 
case,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

89344.  Although  it  has  been  met  very  substantially, 
at  least  fairly  substantially,  in  most  ? — Yes.  Distress 
committees  in  Scotland  have  done  fairly  well  to  obtain 
voluntary  contributions  ;  but  the  difficulty  has  been 
to  administer  the  grant  with  anything  like  fairness, 
because  it  was  obviously  unfair  to  a  distress  committee 
that  had  taken  every  possible  means  to  obtain  voluntary 
contributions  to  penalise  them  by  withholding  the  grant. 
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fow  89345.  Last  year  I  think  that  in  the  case  of  Glasgow 

jration's  it  was  found  that  it  was  really  of  no  use  appealing  to  the 
,  from     charitable  community  there,  but  the  Corporation  came 
forward  with  a  contribution  of  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds 
from  their  own  common  good  ? — They  did. 

89346.  In  that  way  it  M'as  thought  that  they  had  quite 
become  entitled  to  claim  the  grant,  having  contributed 
a  voluntary  contribution  such  as  was  asked  under  the 
conditions  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes. 
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89347.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  colony  at  Midlocharwoods  ?— I  have  experience 
of  it. 

89348.  That  is  a  farm  colony  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dumfries,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  so,  and  imder  the 
control  of  the  Scottish  Labour  Colony  Association,  the 
object  being  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of 
the  poor  in  Glasgow. 

89349.  Having  in  view  what  you  said  a  little  while 
ago,  that  you  think  the  establishment  of  these  farm 
colonies  involves  that  those  who  are  sent  there  shall 
remain  there  for  a  long  period — possibly  for  life — what 
is  the  experience  at  Midlocharwoods  of  the  people  who 
are  sent  there,  do  you  know  ? — They  do  not  keep  them 
there  for  any  very  long  period  ;  but  of  course  the  colony 
carried  on  at  Midlocharwoods  is  somewhat  different 
to  any  colony  that  would  be  established  by  a  distress 
committee,  because  there  they  have  in  view  solely  the 
reclamation  of  men — it  is  carried  on  more  from  the 
religious  standpoint  than  from  the  legal  standpoint. 

89350.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  one  in  four 
of  those  that  are  sent  there  goes  back  to  a  useful  life  ? — 
I  have  heard  that  stated. 

89351.  It  has  been  reported,  but  I  do  not  think  you 
would  know  that  very  well  ? — I  have  heard  that. 

89352.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Are  they  largely  people  suffer- 
ing from  alcohol  ? — To  a  large  extent. 

89353.  {Mr.  Patien-MacDougall.)  But  that  is  not  an 
essential,  is  it  ? — No. 

89354.  I  mean  they  are  not  the  only  people  who  are  sent 
there  ? — No,  but  it  is  a  licensed  house  for  inebriates  also. 

89355.  {Mr.  Phelps).  Do  you  knew  what  proportion 
are  inebriates  ? — I  cannot  just  recollect. 

89356.  (ilfr.  MacDougall.)  Has  anything  been  done 
in  Scotland  relative  to  the  matter  of  Paragraph  12  of  your 
Statement,  where  you  deal  with  the  provision  in  the  Act 
for  appointing  special  committees  whose  duties  are  to 
collect  information  respecting  the  condition  of  labour 
within  their  area  ? — Only  at  Hamilton  and  Motherwell, 
and  in  the  county  of  Lanark. 

89357.  Has  it  been  done  there  or  have  the  committees 
merely  been  set  up  ? — They  have  been  set  up,  and  in  the 
cases  of  Hamilton  and  Motherwell  they  have  received  a 
few  applications  and  have  investigated  and  started  what 
they  call  a  labour  exchange. 

89358.  Has  it  done  any  useful  work  ? — None ;  it  is  not 
organised  in  a  way  to  be  of  any  use. 

89359.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  think  that  the  regula- 
tions in  Scotland  do  not  contain  any  provision  prohibiting 
the  giving  of  assistance  to  people  who  have  been  already 
in  receipt  of  relief  ? — That  is  so. 

89360.  Or  who  have  been  assisted  previously  during 
two  years  by  the  distress  committee  ? — That  is  so, 

98361.  Is  it  at  all  your  experience  that  the  same  per- 
sons come  year  after  year  for  assistance  ? — No,  with  the 
exception  of  Dundee.  Of  course,  we  have  only  had  two 
years  to  guide  us,  but  in  Dundee  there  is  something  like 
65  per  cent. — I  think  it  is  brought  out  in  the  Report  at 
that — who  were  recurrent. 

89362.  Was  it  the  same  before  the  passing  of  the  Un- 
employed Workmen  Act,  when  the  town  councils  looked 
after  unemployment  ?— I  believe  it  was. 

89363.  Does  that  not  a  little  tend  to  show  that  there 
is  a  certain  class  of  people  who  would  rather  rely  upon 
assistance  year  by  year  from  the  local  authority  ? — Yes, 
it  does. 

89364.  Would  you  think  that  that  was  one  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  Act,  that  it  tends  to  encourage  that  sort  of 
thing  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  think  that. 

439— IX. 


89365.  It  was,  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  Mr.  Charles 
that  as  far  as  possible  that  the  regulation  was  inserted  in  Cleveland 
the  English  rules  that  the  assistance  should  not  be  given  in 
circumstances  such  as  that  we  are  speaking  of  ? — Yes  ; 

I  can  quite  follow  the  reason  for  that.    At  the  same  time   

the  Scottish  Board  thought  that  it  was  desirable  to  leave 

that  rather  to  the  distress  committee  than  to  the  central 
authority. 

89366.  It  is  difficult  rather  for  the  distress  committee 
to  resist  the  applications  under  circumstances  of  that  sort, 
is  it  not  ? — It  need  not  be. 

89367.  But  in  practice,  would  it  not  be  so  ?   Does  not  p^^-gQ^mel  of 
your  own  experience  rather  show  that  there  is  a  diffi-  Distress 
culty,  because  you  find  that  recurrent  cases  are  relieved  ?  Committees 
— It  depends  entirely  on  the  constitution  of  the  committee,  as  affecting 

89368.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  personnel  of  the  Com-  applications 
mittee  ? — Yes,  on  the  personnel. 

89369.  Is  it  within  your  experience  that  some  com- 
mittees are  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  that  is  put 
upon  them,  and  some  are  not  ? — It  is. 

89370.  Would  it  be  in  the  larger  places,  or  in  the  smaller 
places  that  there  was  the  greater  power  of  resistance  ? — 
You  can  hardly  distinguish  in  that  way  ;  it  applies  all 
over. 

89371.  Then  really  it  is  the  personal  equation  on  the 
particular  committees  ? — That  is  so. 

89372.  Then  as  to  the  wages  that  are  paid  to  the  people  Variations  in 
who  are  assisted  by  means  of  the  distress  committees,  are  rate  of  wages 
they  the  current  rate  of  wages  ? — They  vary  ;   in  some  on  relief 
cases  they  pay  the  standard  rate,  in  others  they  pay  below  works. 

the  standard  rate. 

89373.  What  determines  that  ?  Is  that  again  thd 
view  of  the  distress  committee  ? — Yes,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Scotland  leave  that  entirely  to  their 
discretion. 

89374.  Do  you  give  any  advice  on  the  subject  ? — 
Yes.  In  our  circular  we  state  that :  "  The  Board  have  not 
deemed  it  necessary  in  the  meantime  to  frame  regulations 
prescribing  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  unemployed 
persons  in  respect  of  whom  the  distress  committee  provide 
or  contribute  towards  the  provision  of  temporary  work. 
In  thus  leaving  the  question  of  wages  to  be  decided  by 
the  distress  committee,  the  Board  have  every  confidence 
that  the  committee  will  give  the  subject  their  careful 
consideration  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion, 
they  will  fix  such  rate  of  wages  as  will  deter  a  workman 
from  leaving  his  employment  in  order  to  apply  for  assis- 
tance from  the  distress  committee." 

89375.  The  object,  evidently,  of  that  circular  is  rather 
to  check  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  men  to  leave  their 
emplo3Tnent  for  the  purpose  of  getting  work  under  the 
distress  committee,  and  simply  to  enable  the  local 
authority  to  give  assistance,  when  otherwise  these  men 
would  not  be  able  to  get  work  ? — Exactly. 

89376.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  rightly  gathered  pjg^yggg 
from  your  statement  that  it  is  the  case  that  the  distress  Committees 
committees  in  Scotland  keep  open  all  the  year  round  for  ju  gcotlaud 
applications  ? — We  have  advised  that  course.  open  all  the 

year  to 

89377.  Do  they,  in  fact,  act  upon  that  advice  ? — In  a  receive 
number  of  cases  they  do.    In  fact,  I  might  say  that  in  all  applications, 
the  cases  I  think  they  are  prepared  to  receive  applications 

at  any  time  of  the  year. 

89378.  You  have  not  considered  that  the  provision 
in  the  Act  which  says  that  the  distress  committee,  when 
required  by  the  central  body  "  shall  receive,  inquire  Provisions 
into,  and  discriminate  between  any  applications  made  of  the 

to  them  from  persons  imemployed,"  contemplates  that  Unemployed 
it  will  only  be  under  special  circumstances  that  they  Act  as  to 
will  receive  apphcations  ? — With  the  exception  of  Dal-  ^^'^^^^  of 
beattie  we  have  no  central  body  in  Scotland,  but  the  Committees 
distress  committees  have  the  full  powers  of  a  central 
body.    We  rather  read  it  that  the  distress  committee 
there  means  the  committee  with  full  powers,  and  that 
they  are  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ditions ot  labour  within  their  area.    The  Board  have  taken 
the  view  that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  keep  them- 
selves or  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ditions of  labour,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  receive 
applications  at  any  time. 
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89379.  Does  not  the  Act  contemplate  the  opposite, 
because  it  enables  the  special  committee  to  be  sent  into 
a  coimty  who  have  no  power  to  receive  applicatiom 
for  assistance,  yet  they  are  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  want  of  employment  in  their  district  ? — There  are 
only  three  such  special  committees  established  in 
Scotland. 

89380.  I  know  ;  but  I  am  now  speaking  ot  the  intention 
of  the  Act.  Does  not  the  Act  show  that  that  is  not  the 
sense  which  is  to  be  attributed  tc'  those  wcrds,  seeing  that 
it  contemplates  that  a  Lpecial  committee  who  cannot 
receive  applications  for  assistance  are  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  want  of  employment  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I 
understand  that  in  England  special  committees  are  com- 
pulsory. 

89381.  Yes,  they  are. — They  are  not  in  Scotland. 

89382.  The  point  I  was  rather  putting  is,  what  is 
contemplated  by  the  Act  as  the  duty  of  distress  com- 
mittee ?  You  say  the  distress  committee  should  receive 
applications,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  provision,  that 
they  should  collect  information  ? — Yes. 

89383.  I  am  suggesting  to  you  whether  that  is  quite 
what  the  Act  means,  because  the  Act  itself  contemplates 
that  a  special  committee  should  collect  information, 
although  it  cannot  receive  applications  for  assistance. 
Do  you  see  the  point  ? — Yes,  but  there  are  no  special 
committees  where  there  are  distress  committees. 

89384.  True,  but  how  are  the  distress  committees 
to  obtain  information,  when  the  special  committee  is 
the  same  ?  The  exercise  of  that  power  cannot  depend 
upon  their  receiving  applications,  because  the  special 
committee  could  not  receive  applications  ? — The  special 
committee  would  be  entitled,  would  thcj  not,  to  receive 
applications  at  any  time  ? 

89335.  No  ;  the  special  committee  only  collects  infor- 
mation— Quite  so  ;  but  they  do  so  by  establishing  labour 
exchanges  and  employment  registers  through  which  ex- 

,  changes,  of  course,  they  receive  applications  from  persons 

'  unemployed, 

89386.  Therefore,  receiving  applications  for  assistance 
is  not  a  necessary  reason  for  colbcting  information  as 
to  the  want  of  employment  ? — One  of  the  duties  of  the 
special  committee  is  to  keep  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  conditio  ns  of  labour,  I  think. 
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89388.  But  the  special  committee  does  not  receive 
any  applications,  does  it,  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

89389.  It  does  not  in  England. — We  have  only,  as 
I  said  just  now,  three  special  committees — for  the  burghs 
of  Hamilton  and  Motherwoil  and  the  county  of  Lanark. 

89390.  And  they  do  receive  applications  ? — They 
receive  applications  from  persons  unemployed. 

89391.  What  do  they  do  with  the  applications  ? — 
They  merely  endeavour  to  provide  the  men  with  work 
through  the  medium  of  the  labour  exchanges  which  they 
have  established. 

89392.  And  they  do  not  themselves  do  anything  in 
the  way  of  assisting  the  men  ? — No,  except,  as  already 
explained,  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  labour. 
They  have  no  power,  of  course,  to  provide  relief  work. 

89393.  Then  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
the  town  councils,  before  the  passing  of  tha  Act,  did 
themselves  do  what  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  dealing 
with  the  unemployed  ? — That  is  so. 

89394.  Had  they  get  any  special  powers  in  ttat  con- 
nection ? — No,  they  had  none. 

89395.  Was  it  legal  what  they  did  ?— I  have  heard 
it  said  that  it  was  illegal  to  apply  the  rates  to  the  payment 
of  wages  to  the  unemployed,  or  at  least  I  should  "rather 
put  it  this  way,  that  the  payment  out  of  the  rates  for  the 
loss  resulting  from  unemployed  labour  was  illegal.  In 
many  cases,  of  course,  that  is  overcome  by  what  we  call 
in  Scotland  the  common  good — the  burghs  have  com- 
mon good,  and  the  loss  in  that  case  is  met  out  of  the 
common  good  and  not  out  of  the  rates. 

89396.  (Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  common  good 
is  a  corporation  fund  which  has  been  created  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  over  which  there  is  practically  no  control  ? 
— That  is  so. 


89397.  It  is  not  subject  to  audit,  and  there  is  no  control, 
and  they  can  use  it  for  purposes  which  are  not  provided 
for  by  statute  ? — That  is  so. 

89398.  (Sir  Samud  Provis.)  I  suppose  that  in  the 
larger  burghs  the  town  councils  manage  the  unemployed 
business  by  means  ot  a  committee  ? — Yes,  by  a  special 
committee.  Indeed,  in  Glasgow,  the  work  that  is  being 
done  there  is  merely  a  repetiticn  of  what  has  been  done 
for  many  years. 

89399.  They  appointed  a  special  committee  of  the 
town  council  ? — That  is  so. 

89400.  Could  they  add  members  to  that  committee' 
under  their  general  powers — outsiders,  I  mean  ? — ^No. 

89401.  Therefore,  if  you  want  to  bring  persons  of 
acknowledged  experience  on  to  that  special  committee, 
you  must  have  some  legislation  ? — Yes ;  if  you  want  to 
give  them  full  powers,  that  is  so.  Of  course,  you  could 
have  advisory  committees. 

89402.  Without  any  powers  ? — Without  any  powers. 

89403.  But  that  would  not  quite  answer  the  purpose, 
I  suppose,  in  a  large  burgh,  because  you  want  the  ex- 
ecutive power  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  better. 

89404.  They  would  have  to  hold  more  f  rec[uent  meetings, 
and  would  deal  with  the  settlement  of  details  which  you 
do  not  want  to  refer  to  the  larger  body,  and  so  forth  ? — 
Exactly. 

89405.  It  may  be  said,  may  it  not,  that  this  Act  con- 
templates that  the  distress  committee  shall  be  a  com- 
mittee of  the  corporation  ? — They  are  expressly  termed 
that. 

89406.  Therefore  what  you  come  to  is  some  modifica- 
tion in  the  constitution  of  that  committee  ? — It  comes 
very  much  to  that. 

89407.  Do  you  think  there  is  advantage  in  repre- 
senting the  parish  council  on  that  committee  ? — I  think 
if  there  is  to  be  a  separate  body  the  present  constitution 
is  satisfactory. 

89408.  Although  a  separate  body,  it  is  treated  as  a 
committee  of  the  corporation  ? — Yes. 

89409.  Therefore  you  would  not  object  to  the  special 
committee  of  the  corporation  containing  a  representa- 
tion of  the  parish  council,  if  I  rightly  understand  you  ? — 
No,  I  would  not  object  to  that. 

89410.  And  also  you  think  it  desirable  to  co-opt  some 
persons  of  knowledge  and  experience  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

89411.  Has  any  objection  been  taken  in  Scotland 
within  your  knowledge  to  the  questions  which  are  put 
under  the  Regulations  ? — Not  to  any  great  extent.  We 
especially  asked  that  question,  and  twelve  out  of  fourteen 
distress  committees  stated  that  they  have  received  no 
complaints  at  all,  and  that  the  visits  of  the  investiga- 
ting officers  were  not  looked  upon  as  inquisitorial. 

89412.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  in  the  burghs  where  the 
great  mass  of  the  applicants  were  passed,  because,  judging 
by  the  figures,  the  inquiry  was  of  a  very  perfunctory  char- 
acter there  ? — In  Edinburgh  the  answer  to  that  question 
M'as  that  the  dependants  frequently  refused  to  give  in- 
formation, and  a  large  number  of  employers,  particularly 
the  large  employers  of  unskilled  labour,  absolutely  de- 
clined to  give  any  information  with  regard  to  the  appli- 
cants. Glasgow  said  that  they  had  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion, except  that  a  number  of  circulars  Were  not  returned 
from  employers. 

89413.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  think  that  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were  passed, 
the  questions  were  somewhat  perfunctorily  put  ? — I  would 
rather  put  it  upon  the  investigating  officers.  I  am  afraid 
their  system  of  investigation  varies  very  considerably. 

89414.  Even  in  those  cases  questions  were  put  to  the 
applicant,  were  they  not,  and  he  filled  up  a  form  ? — Yes, 
the  form  is  filled  up  for  him  in  every  case.  In  some  cases 
we  find  that  references  to  employers  are  not  followed  up, 
nor  enquiries  made  whether  the  applicants  had  been  in 
receipt  of  relief  from  the  parish  council,  or  anything  of 
that  kind. 

89415.  (Mr.  Pattcn-MacDotigall.)  In  Glasgow,  where 
the  investigation  was  most  strict,  the  parish  council 
were  in  complete  touch,  and,  in  fact,  the  investigating 
officer  was  one  of  the  inspectors  of  poor — the  assistant 
inspector  of  poor  ? — That  is  so. 
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89416.  In  other  cases  that  is  not  so  ? — Yes. 

89417.  In  Glasgow  you  fincl  that  a  great  many  applica- 
tions were  refused  ? — Yes. 

89418.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Just  take  for  a  moment 
the  cases  in  which  they  did  provide  work  and  in  which 
grants  were  made  to  them  ;  was  that  work  always  work 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  town  council  to  under- 
take, or  was  it  something  outside  that  power — I  am 
speaking  of  their  ordinary  powers,  of  course  ? — I  think 
it  was  always  within  their  power  to  vmdertake  the  work. 

89419.  Did  you  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  work  or 
did  you  only  make  a  grant  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  the 
work  ?— We  make  a  grant  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  the 
work.  That  really  is  a  difficulty  that  I  foresee.  Take 
the  case  of  a  town  council  who  simply  say  :  "  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  unemployed,  but  it  is  a  question 
for  the  distress  committee  ;  we  are  not  bound  to  provide 
work,  but  we  will  do  it  to  oblige  the  distress  committee ; 
we  will  form  this  street,  but  we  ask  the  distress  committee 
to  pay  the  wages." 

89420.  You  limited  their"  application  to  the  distress 
committee  to  wages,  did  you  ? — So  far  we  have  done  so. 

89421.  Did  they  not  ask  for  the  cost  of  the  materials  ? 
— That  question  is  very  likely  to  arise. 

89422.  But  it  has  not  arisen  yet  ? — No,  it  has  not. 

89423.  Nor  even  the  cost  of  supervision  ? — The  cost 
of  supervision  has  already  arisen. 

89424.  There  has  been  an  vmwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  town  council  to  pay  the  cost  of  supervision  ? — 
That  is  so. 

89425.  Have  you  ever  had  this  point — as  to  whether 
the  distress  committee  should  do  more  than  pay  the 
difference  between  the  ordinary  cost  of  the  work  and  that 
involved  in  the  emplo3mient  of  assistants  ? — We  have 
had  that  frequently  under  consideration  and  the  view 
that  we  take  is  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  the  distress 
committee  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  contract 
value  and  the  actual  cost.  We  are  inclined  to  favourably 
look  upon  an  application  of  that  kind  and  to  give  a  grant 
accordingly  to  meet  that  loss.  But  the  difficulty  is 
where  a  town  council  take  up  the  position  that  they  will 
not  provide  work  unless  the  distress  committee  pay  for 
it ;  if  we  refuse  the  grant  then  the  unemployed  suffer. 

89426  Although  you  might  express  willingness  to  pay 
the  difference  to  which  you  have  just  referred  ? — That  is 
so. 

89427.  In  England  refusals  have  been  given  on  that 
gro  jnd,  as  perhaps  you  are  aware  ? — Yc. 

89428.  The  ground  being  that  the  grant  was  not  in- 
tended to  relieve  the  rates  if  the  cost  of  the  work  would 
ordinarily  fall  upon  the  rates  ? — Quite  so. 

89429.  You  have  not  had,  I  think  you  said,  any  case 
in  which  the  local  authority  proposed  to  carry  out  work 
which  was  outside  their  powers  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I 
follow  quite  what  you  mean  by  "  work  outside  their 
powers." 
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89430  There  have  been  cases  in  England  where  work 
has  been  carried  out  which  was  not  within  the  powers 
of  the  local  authority,  consequently  the  local  authority 
could  not  pay  any  cost,  and  the  whole  cost  has  then 
fallen  upon  the  distress  committee  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
any  case  of  that  kind  having  arisen. 

89431.  There  is  a  case  just  now — you  may  see  it  in 
the  papers — which  will  show  you  the  sort  of  case  I  mean, 
where  it  was  proposed  that  some  work  should  be  done 
to  the  Alexandra  Palace ;  that  is  the  sort  of  case  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  any  case  of  that  kind. 

89432.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  Have  there  not  been 
cases  in  Scotland  where  the  municipality  have  said : 
"  Here  is  a  road  or  a  street  which  we  shall  probably  be 
called  upon  to  make  some  ten  years  hence  ;  we  will  pro- 
vide work  there  now  and  make  the  road  in  anticipation." 
There  was  a  case  of  that  kind  the  other  day,  was  there 
not  ? — Yes,  I  recollect  that.  That  is  a  case  where  we 
had  a  distress  committee  going  outside  their  own  boun- 
daries to  make  a  road.    I  had  forgotten  that. 

89433.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  There  you  are  obliged 
to  allow  the  distress  committee  to  pay  the  whole  cost  ? 
— I  cannot  see  how  we  could  possibly  refuse  it. 

89434.  Because  otherwise  there  would  be  no  legal 
motive  for  paying  the  cost  of  the  work  ;  that  is  the  short 
reason,  is  it  not  ? — Just  so. 

89435.  I  have  only  two  other  points  to  put  to  you. 
First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  residential  qualification  ; 
you  are  rather  opposed  to  it,  but  without  it  would  there 
not  be  this  danger  that  where  there  is  a  distress  committee 
persons  would  be  attracted  and  would  come  into  that 
place  ? — Undoubtedly.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  restric- 
tion, but  I  think  that  power  should  be  given  to  relax  it 
in  certain  cases. 

89436.  Would  you  allow  the  distress  committee,  prob- 
ably with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
to  relax  it  ? — -Yes. 

89437.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  investigate  particular 
cases,  is  it  not  ? — We  have  had  several  cases  brought 
under  our  notice  where  I  think  it  would  have  been  quite 
reasonable,  on  the  statement  that  the  distress  committee 
furnished,  to  have  allowed  them  to  relax  the  residential 
qualification. 

89438.  Just  one  point  on  the  labour  exchange.    Have  Linking  up  of 
you  had  any  difficulties  suggested  to  you  by  reason  of  labour  ex- 
the  want  of  any  linking  up  of  these  labour  exchanges,  changes  by 
By  linking  up  I  mean  having  some  central  organisation,  ^^^"^1  ex- 
with  which  they  were  all  connected  and  through  which  change  pro- 
the  information  was  circulated  to  the  different  exchanges  ?  posed. 

— No,  we  have  not  arrived  at  that  stage,  but  I  am  in 
entire  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  there  should  be  a 
central  exchange  linking  up  all  others. 

89439.  Something  of  the  kind  is  done  in  London,  as 
you  know,  of  course  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

89440.  But  not  as  regards  the  rest  of  England  ?— I 
understand  so.  I  think  that  Scotland  could  quite  well 
be  linked  up  under  some  central  exchange. 
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89441.  Is  anything  of  the  sort  done  in  Glasgow  ?^ 
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89442.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Aberdeen  ? — Yes. 

89443.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  in  a 
Statement  which  we  will  treat  as  your  Evidence -in-chief 
if  you  will  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly. 

1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  for 
sixteen  years,  and  during  that  time  have  held  the  ofiBce 
of  City  Treasurer,  and  been  Convener  of  several  of  the 
Council's  Committees.  I  have  been  a  Magistrate  since 
November,  1906. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Local  Distress  Committee 
since  its  formation,  and  have  taken  considerable  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Committee,  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
Convener  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  have  been 
Cha'rman  of  Distress  Committee  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

I  am  also  Managing  Director  of  the  Aberdeen  Suburban 
Tramways. 

My  connection  with  the  Town  Council  and  otherwise 
has  been  such  that  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  of 
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making  myself  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  labour 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  city  and  district. 

2.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Distress  Committee, 
the  Town  Council,  out  of  the  funds  of  their  Common 
Good,  started  relief  works  under  the  charge  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  of  which  I  was  then  convener.  The  following 
sums  were  spent  by  the  Corporation :  — 
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'     Year  1904-5. 
New  road  at  Girdleness 
Pitching  at  sea-beach  - 

Year  1905-6. 
New  road  at  Girdleness 
Pitching  at  sea-beach  - 


-  £3,634  14  1 

-  1,665    9  7 


£5,330    3  8 


£1,629    7  0 
303  16  11 


1,933    3  11 


£7,233    7  7 

Other  work  has  likewise  been  provided  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Town  Council  and  the  Harbour  Commissioners. 
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Bailie         Besides  providing  work,  the  Council  has,  during  the 
Alexander  past  four  years,  given  donations  from  the  Common  Good 
WilMe.      of  £20,  £200,  £100,  and  during  the  current  financial  year, 
£500. 


14  Jan.  1908. 
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3.  The  unions  of  all  organised  trades  have  facilities  for 
registering  their  unemployed  members,  with  the  view 
mainly  of  the  men  being  paid  "  out-of-work  "  benefit, 
and  the  men  in  these  unions,  with  proper  contributions 
and  benefits,  are  seldom  or  never  under  the  necessity  of 
applying  for  distress  relief  outside  their  union.  Con- 
sequently, although  the  number  of  unemployed  organised 
workers  during  certain  periods  is  considerable,  those 
registering  for  relief  work  are,  you  may  say,  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  unorganised,  i.e.,  unskilled  workers. 

4.  Coming  now  to  the  experience  of  the  Labour  Bureau 
— since  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion— the  number  registered  from  December  11th,  1905, 
to  May  31st,  1906,  was  1,312  persons.  From  June  1st, 
1906,  to  March  31st,  1907,  the  number  was  1,250. 
Of  the  latter  (1,250),  there  were :  — 


General  labourers  - 

-  636 

Dock  labourers  ... 

22 

Shipyard  labourers  - 
Engineers'  labourers 

14 

y 

Woodyard  labourers 
Masons'  labourers  - 

5 

17 

Plasterers'  labourers 

10 

Carters    -       .       .       -  . 

32 

Stone  polishers 

27 

Masons,  dressers  or  finishers  - 

55 

Masons,  building 

72 

Painters  

24 

Joiners  

19 

Plasterers        -       .       .  . 

9 

Slaters   

6 

Plumbers  .... 

2 

Mill  workers  (men)  - 

27 

Tinsmiths  .... 

22 

Blacksmiths  .... 

7 

Engineers  .... 

4 

Clerks  

19 

Bakers  ..... 

8 

Butchers  .... 

7 

Tailors  

5 

Upholsterers    -       -       -  . 

3 

Cabinetmakers  ... 

2 

Sundry  trades  -       -       .  . 

-  123 

Charwomen  .... 

54 

Millworkers  (women) 

10 

1,250 

It  thus  appears  that  about  70  per  cent,  are  of  the 
labouring  (unskilled)  class,  the  others  (i.e.  tradesmen) 
being  the  least  skilled  of  their  class. 

5.  With  50  per  cent.,  unemployment  is  chronic  ;  with 
50  per  cent.,  periodic,  mostly  during  the  winter  months, 
when  the  weather  tends  to  stop  outdoor  work.  In 
Aberdeen,  during  the  last  three  years,  the  building  trade 
has  been  unusually  depressed,  which  would  account  for 
the  considerable  number  of  tradesmen,  viz.,  masons, 
joiners,  painters,  etc.,  being  out  of  work.  This  depression 
has  been  caused  in  great  measure  by  over-building,  and 
by  the  completion  of  large  works  such  as  the  university 
buildings,  theatre,  post  office,  etc. 

6.  Opinions  may  vary  as  to  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment, but  primarily  it  would  point  to  the  labour  market 
being  over-stocked  at  certain  periods,  with  the  result 
that  the  least  skilled  are  crowded  out. 

7.  In  the  case  of  individuals,  intemperate  habits,  want 
of  early  training  and  discipline,  physical  and  mental 
deficiency,  old  age  and  improvidence,  all  contribute  to 
their  displacement. 

8.  The  effect  of  imemployment  is  the  demoralisation 
of  the  individual,  with  the  result  that  it  destroys  his 
independence,  his  initiative,  and  his  usefulness,  while  it 
also  inflicts  hardship  on  himself  and  his  dependents,  and 
afterwards  spoils  the  chances  of  his  family  getting  a  good 
start  in  life. 


9.  As  to  the  question  of  remedies,  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  venture  an  opinion,  and  above  all  to  speak  with  autho- 
rity ;  but  in  my  opinion  the  following  suggestions  would 
go  far  towards  remedies,  viz.  : — 

(a)  A  training  or  apprenticeship  during  youth 
and  early  manhood  ;  a  raising  of  the  ideals  of  the 
lower  classes ;  teaching  the  parents  self-sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  their  families  ;  and  teaching  both 
parents  and  families  habits  of  thrjft  and  providence. 
In  this  connection,  I  think  a  man's  early  association 
with  his  fellows  through  the  friendly  and  trade 
societies  has  a  splendid  effect,  creating  emulation 
and  self-respect,  and  a  proper  conception  of  moral 
and  social  virtues.  Employers  should  be  com- 
pelled to  give  a  lad  a  proper  chance  of  learning  his 
business. 

(6)  There  should  also  be  proper  agencies  for 
supplying  information  as  to  the  state  of  trade  in 
different  localities,  and  a  workman  properly  trained 
would  have  no  diffidence  in  going  into  any  work- 
shop, warehouse,  or  squad.  At  present,  in  the 
skilled  trades,  labour  is  mobile,  with  the  result  ihat 
there  is  less  unemployment. 

(c)  I  think  technical  training  should  be  given  to 
both  sexes  in  dairying,  the  rearing  of  poultry,  fruit 
culture,  market  gardening,  bee-keeping,  and  the 
feeding  and  rearing  of  pigs. 

(d)  That  power  be  given  to  local  authorities  to 
purchase  land  at  its  agricultural  value  or  prairie 
value  for  the  establishment  of  farm  colonies  and 
the  starting  of  factories. 

(e)  Recognising  that  unemployment  is  not  local 
but  imperial,  that  there  should  be  a  complete  system 
of  registration,  with  relief  stations  established  over 
the  country,  to  assist  men  travelling  in  search  of 
work.  That  workmen  be  bound  to  carry  papers 
of  identification  when  they  are  travelling  in  search 
of  work,  so  that  the  authorities  might  know  what 
sort  of  character  they  bore.  We  must  differentiate 
between  the  genuine  unemployed  man  who  is  in 
search  of  work,  and  the  vicious  vagrant  who  is  in 
search  of  opportunities  for  plunder,  and  who  has  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  working. 

10.  Referring  to  the  working  of  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  authority  as  to  the 
results  ;  but  I  believe  so  far  it  has  lessened  the  need  for 
relief  or  charity  of  a  kind  different  from  that  given  under 
the  Act,  especially  in  the  cases  of  the  older  men.  With 
the  younger  men,  I  believe  relief  work  is  a  mistake  to  a 
certain  extent,  sapping  their  self-reliance. 

11.  To  have  a  greater  influence  for  good,  I  believe  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  being  relieved  should  be  to  an 
extent  curtailed,  such  as  it  would  be  if  he  were  put  under 
proper  supervision  on  a  labour  colony  away  from  his 
present  haunts  and  associates. 

If  the  younger  men  could  be  trained  on  a  farm  colony, 
I  believe  the  effect  on  the  individual  and  on  society 
would  be  most  beneficial. 

89444.  (Chairman.)  You  have  had,  independent  of 
your  pubHc  appointment,  considerable  experience,  because 
you  are  Managing  Director  of  the  Aberdeen  Suburban 
Tramways  ? — Yes. 

89445.  Prior  to  the  Act  of  1905  the  town  coimcil 
had,  in  preceding  years,  spent  money  to  find  employment 
for  persons  out  of  work  ? — Yes  ;  they  spent  a  considerable 
sum,  about  £7,233,  in  refit  f  works  before  this  Act  came 
into  operation. 

89446.  Was  there,  as  far  as  you  know,  any  expenditure 
previous  to  that  which  you  allude  to  ? — No,  not  any 
large  sums.  There  were  some  small  sums  from  time  to 
time  every  winter,  but  not  xmtil  that  year  1904-5  was 
there  such  a  large  undertaking. 

89447.  Did  the  town  council,  in  doing  this,  have  regard 
for  then*  own  permanent  employees ;  they  did  not  dis- 
possess them  in  giving  this  work  ? — In  this  case  they  did 
not.  They  have  had  regard,  and  always  have  had 
regard,  to  the  displacement  of  their  own  employees. 
This  was  a  road  as  to  which  there  was  no  immediate 
necessity  for  its  being  made.  It  was  merely  gone  into 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  work  for  the  unemployed, 
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89448.  The  .4c  t  really  only  regularised  and  legalised 
what  you  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  before  ? — That 
is  so.  Oi  course,  we  ako,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Act,  gave  £500,  I  think  it  was,  to  the  distress 
committee. 

89449.  Your  experience  is  that  there  are  few  skilled 
workers  who  have  availed  themselves  of  this  Act  ? — Yes, 
very  few  skilled  workers,  the  large  proportion  are  un- 
skilled labom-ers. 

89450.  You  speak  of  these  persons  as  being  persons 
with  whom  employment  is  chronic,  50  per  cent,  of  them  ? 
— Yes,  50  per  cent,  of  these  people  are  chronic  ;  they 
are  always  out  of  work  every  winter,  and  are  always 
very  willing  to  take  advantage  of  anything  that  is  going. 

89451.  And  50  per  cent,  are  periodically  out  of  em- 
ployment ? — Yes. 

89452.  There  has  been  an  expression  used  by  a  previous 
witness  which  I  daresay  I  could  fit  into  your  view,  which 
is  that  it  is  under-employment ;  50  per  cent,  would  be 
under-employed,  perhaps  get  one  or  two  days'  work  a 
week  ? — Yes. 

89453.  The  others  would  be  those  who  would  be  regu- 
larly employed,  but  would  lose  their  employment  at 
regular  seasons  ? — That  is  so. 

89454.  The  intention  of  the  Act  was  that  it  should 
apply  to  persons  who  were  ordinarily  in  continuous  em- 
ployment and  who  were  temporarily  out  of  emplojTuent. 
That  class  did  not  come  up  very  much,  did  it  ? — Not  to 
a  large  extent.  It  did  to  some  extent,  but  not  to  a 
large  extent.  Of  course,  as  to  those  who  are  in  trades 
unions,  their  unions  provide  for  unemplojonent,  or  at 
least,  some  of  the  trades  unions  do,  and  they  would  not 
come  up. 

89455.  That  would  account  for  a  certain  portion  of 
the  skilled  who  are  not  employed  ? — Yes  ;  th^ie  is  a 
certain  amount  of  dread  by  the  really  skilled  workman 
of  taking  advantage  of  this  Unemployment  Act. 

8945C.  Your  impression  is,  I  think,  that  theie  is  always 
a  certain  number  of  imemployed  people  in  Aberaeen  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

89457.  Even  in  summer  ? — Even  in  summer  there  are 
a  few.  We  have  kept  the  labour  exchange  open  during 
the  summer,  and  we  have  had  applicants,  not  many, 
but  some. 

89458.  Going  into  causes,  we  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  here,  particularly  in  connection  with  London, 
that  one  of  the  causes  that  tend  to  unemployment  is 
that  the  boys  when  they  leave  school,  instead  of  going 
into  a  skilled  occupation,  are  very  apt  to  take  up  casual 
work,  selling  newspapers,  becoming  messenger  boys, 
and  things  of  that  kind.  Is  that  evil  at  all  prevalent  with 
you  in  Aberdeen  ? — I  think  to  some  extent ;  but  it  would 
not  be  so  much  prevalent  at  Aberdeen  as  it  would  be  in 
large  cities  such  as  Glasgow,  London,  and  those  places. 
I  think  that  one  thing  that  las  caused  unemployment 
is  the  great  influx  of  the  country  people  to  the  to^vns. 

89459.  Do  many  come  in  ? — An  enormous  amount. 
For  instance,  since  the  trams  have  started  in  large  cities 
that  has  been  a  great  attraction  for  farm  labourers ; 
theysee  these  cars  run  along  the  street,  and  they  think  it  a 
very  desirable  job.  Tliat  has  attracted  a  large  number 
of  i)eople  to  the  towns. 

89460.  Do  you  work  your  own  tramwa-vs  ? — We 
carry  on  our  own  tramways  and  the  Corporation 
carry  on  their  own  tramways.  Ours  are  in  the 
suburbs. 

89461.  These  are  not  municipal  tramways  ? — No. 

89462.  I  suppose  they  are  attracted  by  the  higher 
Wages  they  can  get  whilst  on  the  tramways  ? — Yes,  and 
they  are  taken  away  from  the  country.  In  fact,  a  farmer 
told  me  the  other  day  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in 
getting  farm  labourers  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

89463.  I  suppose  these  men  coming  into  Aberdeen 
would  not  themselves  get  out  of  employment,  but  being 
strong  people  themselves  they  would  push  the  town- 
people  out  ? — They  would  displace  others. 

89464.  Is  there  much  quay  or  dock  labour  ? — There 
is  a  fair  amount  of  dock  labour,  but  these  same  men  are 
generally  employed  on  that  kind  of  work  ;  they  just 
hang  about  till  the  work  comes  on ;  they  are  casual 
labourers. 


89465.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  worth  while  continuing  Bailie 
this  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ?    Would  you  continue  Alexatider 
it,  or  would  you  take  any  measures  for  associating  them  ^VilJcie. 
with  the  parish  council  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  am  very     Jan  1908 
much  impressed  with  association  with  the  parish  council,  ' 
although  I  think,  .what  I  heard  Mr.  Ellis  say,  there  should  Co-operation 
be  a  strict  understanding  between  the  two  bodies.    If  essential 
there  are  any  genuinely  unemployed  people  they  are  between 
very  unwilling  to  go  to  the  parish  council  to  apply  ;  they  Distress 
practically  refuse.  Committees 

and  parish 

89466.  If  they  are  able-bodied  they  cannot  apply  ? —  councils. 
No  ;   that  I  think  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  with  regard  Reluctance 
to  the  parish  council  in  Scotland.    They  cannot  under  of  workmen 
any  conditions  give  relief.    No  relief  can  be  given  in     ^PP^Y  to 
Scotland,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  except  from  some  charitable  g^^^gjj,^ 
organisation,  to  an  able-bodied  man,  although  he  may  Objection  to 
be  of  the  very  best  character.  proMbitioa 

89467.  You  would  say  that  although  the  great  majority  °f 

of  these  are  persons  who  are  casually  employed,  still  '^o'^i^'^  reliei. 
there  is  amongst  them  a  number  of  respectable  persons  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

89468.  Who  would  not,  if  they  could  help  it,  go  to  the 
Poor  Law  ? — They  would  not  apply  unless  they  were 
in  really  necessitous  circumstances. 

89469.  You  would  say  the  unemployed  who  were  Social 
registered  under  this  Act  were  of  a  different  social  class  distinction 
to  those  who  go  to  the  Poor  Law,  for  instance  ? — Yes ;  ^  jHcants  to 
a  proportion  of  them  were  of  a  different  stamp.  Distress 

89470.  Supposing  you  had  to  renew  the  Act,  in  what  Committees 
shape  would  you  put  the  Act  ?    Would  you  renew  it  parish 
as  it  is  ? — There  are  certain  alterations  which  would  ^""^"^^^ 
have  to  be  made.    I  think  that  question  of  having  to  Objection  to 
collect  subscriptions  before  we  get  any  grant  from  the  '"^kiug 
Local  Government  Board  is  very  objectionable,  because  pjg^j-ggg'* 

I  find  the  psople  realise  that  they  are  already  rated  for  Committees 
administrative  purposes  ;   and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  dependent  on 
to  differentiate  between  what  is  for  administrative  pur-  raising 
poses  anel  what  is  going  to  be  paid  in  wages.    I  think  voluntary 
that  condition  would  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  new  subscrip- 
Act  if  it  is  going  to  be  renewed,  because  it  is  very  difficult  ^lo'^®' 
to  get  pjople  to  subscribe,  and  particularly  so,  I  think, 
when  part  of  it  is  rated  for. 

89471.  I  suppose  the  person  who  is  appealed  to  says  : 
You  have  got  the  rates  to  help  you,  why  should  I  co  no 
in  ? — That  is  it ;  they  do  not  differentiate  between  what 
the  rates  are  going  to  be  applied  to.  We  cannot  apply 
the  rates  to  wages.  We  have  a  great  difficulty  on  that 
point,  although  I  must  say  the  Local  Government  Board 
are  very  considerate  with  regard  to  its  grants. 

89472.  Would  you  like  to  have  greater  powers  of  Increased 
expenditure  given  to  these  committees  as  regards  local  powers  as  to 
rates.    AVhat  would  the  local  ratepayers  say  in  Aberdeen  ?  ^,''^'p"^^j'^gg* 
— The  ratepayers  always  object  to  an  increase  of  rates,  Conimi'tre^es 
that  is  my  experience. 

89473.  Yovl  would  keep  the  control  of  this  work  in  the 
hands  of  the  tovm  council  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say 
who  should  control  it,  whether  it  should  be  the  parish 
council  or  the  town  council.    Speaking  as   a  member  Arduous 
of  the  town  council  with  some  experience  of  it,  I  am  of  duties  of 
opinion  that  the  town  council  has  e^uite  sufficient  work  Town 

to  do  already,  without  taking  in  hand  this.    I  must  say  councils. 
I  do  not  see  any  serious  objection  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment ;   a  certain  number  of  members  being  sant  from 
the  town  council,  a  certain  number  sent  from  the  parish  Constitution- 
council,  and  a  certain  number  of  people  co-opted  who  are  of  Distiess 
supposed  to  have  a  special  qualification  for  taking  part  in  ^  ommittees. 
this  work.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  serious  objection  Co-operation 
to  that  arrangement  at  present.    There  is  no  doubt  as  ^^tween 
far  as  Aberdeen  is  concerned  that  the  officials  of  the  pjj'^^.g^^ 
parish  council  and  the  officials  of  the  distress  committee  Committees 
and  also  the  officials  of  some  of  our  charities,  in  fact.  Parish 
most  of  our  charities,  work  hand  in  hand  together.  councils  and. 

89474.  You  have  a  fairly  efficient  system  of  charity  ^^^^g''^^^^®®^"^ 
organisation  I  think  outside  the  parish  council,  have  you 

not  ? — We  have  a  fairly  efficient  system.    Of  course  I  In«"easiiig 
find  that  all  these  charities  year  by  year  have  greater  obtaining 
difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds  to  carry  yoluntarj^  " 
them  on,  but  I  think  there  should  be  a  common  under-  subscriptions 
standing  between  all  these  things.  to  charities. 

89475.  Is  the  enquiry  satisfactory  ? — Yes,  I  think  as  Investiga- 
far  as  we  are  concerned  we  have  a  very  satisfactory  tions  of  _ 
officer  for  doing  that  sort  of  work.    He  has  had  experience  applications, 
of  a  similar  nature. 
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89476.  Passing  on  to  remedies,  you  think  first  as 
regards  the  condition  of  things  that  the  labour  market 
is  over-stocked  at  certain  periods.  You  would  say  that 
the  skilled  labour  market  was  over-stocked  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  ■ 

89477.  The  unskilled,  particularly  in  its  lowest  grades' 
is  also  over-stocked  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

89478.  The  pinch  would  be  most  felt  in  the  lowest 
grades  of  unskilled  labour  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about 
that ;  it  is  the  unskilled  labour  that  feels  it. 

89479.  We  agree,  I  think,  as  regards  the  demoralisa- 
tion which  unemployment  effects.  Now  we  come  to 
remedies  :  apprenticeship  ;  do  you  think  there  is  much 
room  now  for  young  fellows  to  learn  trades  by  apprentice- 
ship ?— I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  large  field  for  that, 
but  when  they  are  to  learn  their  trade  by  apprenticeship 
I  think  there  should  be  some  obligation  rest  upon  the 
employer  to  give  them  a  fairly  good  training  in  their 
particular  trades.  I  think  they  are  left  with  insufficient 
training. 

89480.  You  go  into  a  number  of  questions  rather  of  a 
moral  character.  You  want  to  raise  the  ideal.  Should 
you  say  that  the  ideal  had  fallen,  that  there  was  a  lower 
standard  now  than  before  ? — It  is  very  risky  to  go  into 
a  question  of  that  kind  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in- 
tended to  go  higher,  but  it  is  a  question  which  is  rather 
a  difficult  one  to  express  an  opinion  upon  ;  in  fact,  I  think 
myself,  with  all  deference  to  our  young  men,  that  far  too 
much  time  is  given  up  to  sport.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  is  demoralising,  but  it  certainly  takes  awaj'  a  lot  of 
valuable  time,  and  it  must  take  away  a  certain  amount 
of  brain  power. 

89481.  I  suppose  you  would  go  on  to  say  also  amuse" 
ment  ? — Yes,  amusement  generally,  particularly  football. 
I  think  that  is  getting  to  be  a  serious  consideration. 

89482.  You  think  that  the  association  of  a  young  man 
with  his  fellows  in  an  insurance  society  or  a  friendly  or 
trade  society  has  a  good  effect.  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  so ; 
it  gives  them  a  fairly  good  business  training,  and  teaches 
them,  or  rather  they  are  taught,  accuracy  in  figures, 
and  various  business  principles,  which  I  think  is  of  con- 
siderable advantage  to  a  young  man. 

89483.  Do  you  think  the  schooling  they  get  is  suffici- 
ently useful  and  utilitarian  ? — I  am  not  sure  if  it  is, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  education  that  would  be 
necessary  with  regard  to  country  schools,  and  with  regard 
to  agricultural  training.  We  have  quite  recently  had 
an  agricultural  college  established  at  Aberdeen,  but  I 
think  agricultural  teaching  should  be  given  in  every — 
school  in  the  country,  and  in  the  towns  as  well.  I  have 
been  strongly  impressed  with  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  Denmark  in  the  way  of  raising  food  stuffs,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  a  great  deal  mare  of  that  kind  should  not 
be  carried  on  in  connection  with  this  country. 

89484.  Would  you  be  in  favour  rather  of  increasing 
the  period  during  which  boys  and  girls  had  to  attend 
school  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  come  to  that  at 
t  le  present  time,  because  I  think  the  parents  have  a  great 
difficulty  in  m\ny  cases  in  allowing  them  to  remain  so 
long  as  fourteen.  1  think  if  you  increase  it  it  will  become 
mo;e  serious,  unless  there  is  some  provision  made  by  the 
State. 

89485.  You  might  have  a  system  of  half  time  ? — That 
might  be  adopted. 

89486.  Or  continuation  schools  which  might  be  made 
compulsory  ? — That  might  be  adopted. 

89487.  I  did  not  ask  you  any  questions  about  the  labour 
exchange.  Did  you  establish  a  labour  exchange  in  Aber- 
deen ? — We  have  a  labour  exchange  in  connection  with 
the  bureau. 

Dissociation  89488.  Did  it  answer  ? — Yes,  there  have  been  a  fair 
of  labour  number  of  applications  from  employers  and  labourers, 
exchanges  but  it  has  been  felt  by  our  officers  that  the  labour  exchange 
from  Distress  would  be  better  to  be  rather  away  from  the  bureau  where 
Committees,  ^y^g  unemployed  people  are  coming  ;  they  think  it  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  successful.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  anything  in  that  much. 

89489.  Are  you  linked  up  with  others,  or  is  it  carried 
on  isolated  ? — It  was  linked  up  ;  of  course  they  were 
carried  on  together.  I  suppose  that  the  difficulty  which 
is  raised  is  that  good  working  men  do  not  like  the  idea 
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of  going  into  these  other  offices  where  the  unemployed 
are  coming  in,  but  would  rather  go  to  an  office  apart 
from  that. 

89490.  If  they  are  to  be  of  real  utility  and  become 
generally  established  all  over  the  country,  linked  up,  they 
must  not  be  too  much  associated  with  the  unemployed, 
who  are  of  course  the  most  inferior  class  of  labour  as  a 
rule  ? — To  some  extent ;  there  is  a  very  large  mixture  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

89491.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  in  supplying  Labour 
information  as  to  the  state  of  trade  ? — I  think  so.    I  think  exchanges 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  have  information  regard-  f ^  trade 
ing  the  various  works  that  might  be  going  on  in  various  information 
parts  of  the  country.  bureaux. 

89492.  It  is  suggested  to  us  they  might  have  a  negative 
effect  in  the  agricultural  districts,  that  they  might  warn 
people  there  that  although  there  are  hijh  wages  obtain- 
able by  a  few,  yet  if  they  come  on  the  chance  of  getting 
it  they  may  find  their  position  worse  in  the  town  than  in 
the  country.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  that 
argument  ? — Do  you  mean  if  they  go  out  to  the  country 
it  will  reduce  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  ? 

89493.  No,  but  that  they  hear  now  of  some  exceptional 
wages  which  an  individual  gets  in  town  ;  these  exchanges 
might,  if  they  were  established  at  certain  agricultural 
centres,  be  used  rather  as  a  warning  and  a  caution  ? — ■ 
I  do  not  think  so.  Of  course,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  one  central  authority  that  would  be  in  touch 
with  all  these  labour  exchanges.  The  information 
would  be  fairly  accurate,  and  everyone  would  know 
what  the  other  one  was  doing. 
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89494.  You  would  like  a  system  of  registration  to  be 
established  with  relief  stations  by  which  persons  bona  fide 
travelling  to  get  work  should  be  helped  temporarily  ? 
—Yes. 

89495.  To  dissociate  them,  I  suppose,  from  the  vagrant 
class  ? — Exactly.  Of  course,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  this 
country  with  the  vagrant  class. 

89496.  What  do  you  think  about  a  paper  of  identi- 
fication ?  That  requires  a  certain  amount  of  registration. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  enforce  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  We  cannot  have  labour  exchanges  in  every 
little  village,  but  it  might  be  associated  with  some  other 
office,  such  as  the  parish  council  office  ;  that  part  might 
be  taken  up  by  them.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  if  we  were  able  to  identify  people  when  they  were 
going  over  the  country  to  seek  work,  because  there 
would  be  some  knowledge  of  them,  because  everybody 
is  imposed  upon  by  them  sometimes,  because  you  do 
not  knov/  with  whom  you  are  dealing. 

89497.  If  you  had  a  well-established  system  of  labour 
exchanges  or  labour  bureaux,  they  could  be  utilised 
for  that  purpose  ? — Yes,  they  could  be  utilised  for  that 
purpose  by  all  means. 

89498.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  great  Labour 
mass  of  the  so-called  unemployed  belong,  as  you  have  exchanges 
pointed  out,  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  unskilled  labour,  relation 
that  they  as  a  rule  are  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  out-  *°  nitbilit/ 
side  the  immediate  locality  where  they  live,  and  that  ^    ^  ^ 
they  have  no  power  of  mobility,  that  they  are  at  the 

end  of  their  resources,  and  that  labour  exchanges  would, 
by  encouraging  this  mobility,  enable  them  to  move 
about  and  thus  diminish  in  certain  places  the  aggregate 
amount  of  this  low-grade  labour  which  at  present  we 
have  to  deal  with.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  that 
effect  at  all  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  Of  course,  I  am  very 
much  in  favour  of  classification  in  all  the  various  kinds 
of  people  that  we  have  to  deal  with,  both  in  our  poor- 
houses  and  in  our  penal  settlements,  I  think  you  should 
have  classification  very  much  more  than  there  is. 

89499.  I  suppose   Aberdeen  is  rather  self-contained  Effect  of 
as  a  big  town ;  there  is  not  much  exchange  of  individuals  trade  de- 
between  Aberdeen  and  other  big  centres  ? — ^No,  not  a  pression  in 
great  deal.    Of  course,  there  are  a  good  many  different  Aberdeen, 
kinds  of  industry  in  Aberdeen,  and  it  does  not  suffer 

so  early  generally  as  a  town  such  as  Dundee,  which  is 
practically  dependent  on  one  industry.  We  have  various 
kinds  of  industry,  and  we  are  generally  not  affected  early. 

89500.  Your  influx  is  mainly  from  the  agricultural 
districts  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
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89501.  Should  you  say  the  condition  of  Aberdeen, 
as  regards  unemployment,  has  improved  or  deteriorated 
of  recent  years  ? — There  has  been  very  much  more 
unemployment  during  the  past  two  years  than  there 
was  the  years  previous  to  that.  I  attribute  that  largely 
to  the  building  trade.  I  think  Aberdeen,  like  some  other 
places,  has  been  very  much  over-built,  and  there  are 
very  few  buildings  going  up  now,  and  that  has  put  out 
of  employment  a  very  large  number  of  tradespeople, 
and  we  also  have  had  several  large  public  buildings 
going  on  for  the  last  few  years,  and  that  has  also  tended 
to  affect  the  unemployed,  and  the  granite  trade,  which 
is  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  Aberdeen,  is  not  by 
any  means  in  a  good  way,  nor  has  it  been  for  some  time. 

89502.  It  is  a  trade,  I  suppose,  which  though  it  supplies 
the  same  article,  supplies  it  for  a  great  many  different 
purposes  ? — Yes. 

89503.  For  street  paving  ?— Yes. 

89504.  I  suppose  all  these  modem  new  pavements, 
and  so  on,  compete  with  it  ? — Yes,  they  compete  with 
it,  and  with  regard  to  the  quarries  themselves,  the  quarry 
people  find  it  does  not  pay  unless  they  can  get  a  market 
for  all  the  various  kinds  of  material,  some  portion  to 
be  sold  to  the  builders,  some  to  the  monumental  masons, 
and  some  to  people  who  are  going  to  put  it  into  the  pave- 
ment. They  say  it  does  not  pay  if  you  are  going  to  take 
a  certain  class  of  stone  for  a  specific  purpose  unless  you 
get  the  othere ;  thus  a  good  many  owners  have  shut 
their  quarries. 

89505.  The  distress  of  the  last  few  years  you  attribute 
largely  to  the  contraction  of  the  building  trade,  and  of 
the  granite  trade  ? — To  a  very  large  extent.  That 
has,  no  doubt,  been  the  source  it  has  come  from. 

89506.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  There  has  been  in 
existence  I  think  in  Aberdeen  for  a  good  many  years 
an  association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
has  there  not  ? — That  is  so. 

89507.  Does  it  still  continue  its  operations,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  the  Unemployed  Act  ? — It 
S-ill  continues  its  operations. 

89508.  Are  those  extensive  ? — Yes,  I  believe  pretty 
extensive.    It  deals  with  a  class  which  we  would  not 

■  be  able  to  deal  with  under  the  Unemployed  Act. 

89509.  Is  it  dependent  on  voluntary  contributions 
from  year  to  year  ? — To  a  large  extent.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  permanent  funds  in  connection  with  it. 

89510.  And  at  times  prior  to  1905  when  there  was 
depression  in  trade,  or  business  was  unusually  slack,  its 
funds  were  distributed  towards  relieving  distress  ? — That 
is  so. 

89511.  Would  you  know  what  those  sums  amounted 
to  ? — No,  I  could  not  give  you  what  sums  were  expended. 

89512.  I  undevstand  you  to  say  they  did  to  a  certain 
extent  do  the  work  which  is  now  done  by  the  distress 
committees  ? — That  is  the  only  institution  we  have  in 
Aberdeen  that  we  can  get  any  relief  from  for  an  able- 
Sjodied  person  who  may  be  of  good  character  because, 
as  you  know,  the  parish  council  cannot  give  any  assist- 
arjice.  They  are  the  only  body  who  can.  They  have  a 
system  of  giving  relief  by  various  of  the  members 
having  books  throughout  the  town,  who  can  give  them  a 
certain  amount  of  groceries,  and  something  to  keep  them 
going,  if  they  are  in  real  distress.  I  say  that  is  the  only 
source  we  have. 

89513.  Was  any  relief  given  by  the  corporation  out  of 
the  rates  on  these  occasions  ? — We  have  never  given  out 
of  rates,  but  directly  sometimes. 

89514.  That  has  been  done  in  other  places,  but  not  in 
Aberdeen  ? — No,  it  has  not  been  done  in  Aberdeen.  It 
has  been  done  by  common  good,  which  is  not  raised  by 
the  rates. 

89515.  It  has  been  done  by  common  good  ?  Yes,  but 

common  good  is  not  raised  by  the  rates. 

89516.  I  see  it  stated,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  con- 
sists with  your  knowledge,  that  a  great  many  of  these  who 
get  relief  from  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor  were  more  or  less  chronic  applicants. 
Do  you  know  that  ? — I  think  that  is  very  likely.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
is  going  on.    I  am  a  member  of  the  distress  committee 
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Alexander 
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and  I  know  what  is  going  on  there,  but  I  think  that  is 
very  likely ;  they  carry  on  one  of  these  firewood  factories 
for  breaking  sticks,  and  they  employ  a  certain  nimiber 

14  Jan.  1908. 

89517.  In  the  working  of  the  distress  committee  have   

you  found  the  record  paper  has  worked  well  ? — Yes,  I  Value  of 
think  it  has  worked  very  well.     I  think   the  whole "  record 
machinery,  considering  it  is  a  new  experiment,  has  worked  £)^g^g^gg  ^ 
fairly  satisfactorily.  Committees. 

89518.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  ? — I  make  Objection 
that  one  suggestion  about  having  to  raise  that  subscrip-  to  making 
tion  before  getting  a  grant  from  the  Local  Government  grants  to 
Department.  Distress 

m,     T  -1  1       .  ,  Committees 

89519.  The  distress  committees  have  not  been  m  actual  dependent 
co-operation  with  the  Poor  Law  authorities  in  Aberdeen,  on  raising 
have  they — -with  the  inspector  of  the  poor  ? — Yes,  we  voluntary 
have  ;   our  officials  have  kept  in  strict  touch  with  them,  subscriptions 

89520.  Is  your  investigating  officer  one  of  the  staff  jjg^^jgg'f 
of  the  inspector  of  the  poor  ? — No,  but  he  had  experience  Q^ggg^g  yf 
in  connection  with  children  as  an  investigating  officer  ]jistress 
and  had  a  very  good  training  in  the  work  which  he  is  Committee 
engaged  in.    I  think  he  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  and  parif<h 
his  reports  have  been  very  well  received  by  the  Local  council  in 
Government  Board.    He  is  the  kind  of  man,  I  think,  Aberd(3en. 
who  would  not  be  imposed  upon  and  would  give  very  Qualifications 
fair  reports.  of  investiga- 
tion otiicer 

89521.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  those  wno  applied  of  Distress 
to  the  distress  committee  for  relief  were  connected  with  Committee, 
trade  unions,  or  were  members  of  trade  imions  or  friendly  gome  few 
societies  ? — Yes,  there  were  some  of  them,  a  certain  pro-  applications 
portion,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  to  Distress 

89522.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  see  you  say  that   you  would  ^^e'riibert'^of 
recommend  that  workmen  should  be  bound  to  carry  friendly 
papers  of  identification  when  they  are  in  search  of  work,  societies  aud 
so  that  the  authorities  might  know  what  sort  of  character  trade  unions, 
they  bore.    Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  Attitude  of 
felt  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  if  they  were  asked  to  do  workmen  as 
so  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  to  identifica- 

89523.  And  you  propose  that  those  papers  be  kept 
from  year  to  year,  and  became  somewhat  like  the  dossiers 
which  one  knows  of  on  the  Continent  ? — They  would  be 
required  to  be  renewed,  or  at  least  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  marked  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  paper  which  had 
been  issued  a  considerable  time  ago  would  not  be  of 
much  value  when  shown  now.  i  . 

89524.  Would  you  think  that  those  statements  re-  Verification 
quired  any  verification  ?    If  so,  in  whose  hands  would  you  of  identifi- 
put  that  ?— I  think  if  we  are  going  to  extend  this  Act  cation  papers 
and  these  labour  exchanges,  that  could  very  well  be  put  ^'^  labour 
into  their  hands.    Where  there  were  no  labour  exchanges,  "^lari^ilu^cer*^ 
in  smaller  places,  I  think  it  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  .''' 
perhaps  the  parish  officer. 

89525.  The  inspector  of  the  poor  ?— Yes,  the  parish^ 
council  officer. 

89526.  You  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  found  in 
asking  independent  working  men  to  providesuch  papers  and 
showing  them  to  the  inspector  of  the  poor  if  they  required 
help  ?— I  do  not  say  there  would  not  be  a  certain  objection, 
but  there  would  not  be  the  same  objection  if  a  man  was 
travelling  for  work  to  go  to  a  parish  officer  away  from 
the  town  where  he  was  known  as  there  would  be  in  a  town 
where  he  was  known.  I  think  there  is  an  objection  for  a 
genuine  unemployed  man  to  go  to  the  parish  officer  of  his 
town. 


89527.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  do  not  understand  the  bearing 
of  the  last  sentence  in  Paragraph  10  :  "  With  the  younger 
men,  I  believe,  relief  work  is  a  mistake  to  a  certain  extent, 
sapping  their  self-reliance."  By  "  younger  men  "  what 
do  you  mean  ?  I  notice  in  the  figures  about  the  Aberdeen 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  are  under 
forty  ? — I  would  not  say  exactly  that  they  were  the 
younger  men,  I  mean  lads  about  twenty  or  twenty-two, 
or  thereabouts.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  them  to  be 
sent  to  relief  work,  because  they  are  likely  to  come  into 
contact  with  a  certain  class  which  I  do  not  think  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  these  lads  that  they  should  meet.  It  is 
a  time  of  life  when  they  are  very  susceptible  to  influences. 

89528.  Would  you  say  that  no  one  urder  twenty 
should  be  considered  ? — That  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
we  have  had  in  connection  with  the  distress  coKmittee, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Bailie      whether  we  should  deal  with  these  lads  under  twenty 
Alexander  or  not. 
Wilkie 

 ■         89529.  What  line  did  the  committee  decide  to  take  ? 

14  Jan.  1908.  — I  cannot  say  we  have  taken  any  definite  line  yet.  We 
 ■   just  have  the  question  before  us.    We  did  not  do  it  last 

year,  but  we  have  had  a  great  number  more  this  year. 

I  think  some  advice  is  going  to  be  asked  from  the  Local 

Government  Board  before  we  deal  with  the  matter. 
Attractive-  There  is  another  difficulty  that  is  now  arising,  if  you 
ness  of  relief  are  going  to  deal  -with  young  lads  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
works  to  lads  course  it  might  induce  those  lads  to  come  away  from 
earning  low  pj^^ggg  -^^liere  they  were  only  getting  6s.  or  7s.  a  week 
wages.  come  to  us,  because  we  were  giving  what  might  be 

perhaps  4d.  an  hour.    There  is  a  difficulty  about  that, 

apart  from  other  questions. 

89530.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  9  (d)  ycu  advocate, 
you  say,  power  being  given  to  the  local  authorities  to 
purchase  land  at  its  agricultural  value.  What  local 
authorities  do  you  refer  to  ?  Do  you  mean  the  parish 
council  or  the  town  council  ? — It  might  be  the  town 
council  or  the  distress  committee.  The  distress  com- 
mittee under  the  present  Act,  I  think,  has  certain  powers 
under  the  Local  Government  to  purchase  or  rent  land. 

89531.  Tliey  can  purchase,  cannot  they  ? — Yes,  they 
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can  piuchase. 

89532.  So  they  have  powers  now  ? — I  think  so. 

89533.  So  you  do  not  want  fresh  powers  ? — I  think 
the  powers  might  be  extended  a  little.  The  distress 
committees  are  a  fairly  representative  body,  or  ought 
to  be  ;  they  contain  members  from  each  of  the  principal 
boards  in  a  large  city:  the  parish  council  and  the  town 
council,  and  also  they  have  the  power,  as  I  say,  to  co-opt 
those  who  may  have  special  qualifications. 

89534.  What  you  mean  is  you  want  the  local  authority 
to  have  the  power  without  appeal  to  the  Local  Govem- 

,  ,      .  ment  Board  ? — No,  I  do  not  object  to  the  appeal  to  the 

ch^InL"  land  Local  Government  Board  by  any  means  ;  there  is  no 
by  Aberdeen  difficulty  as  to  that.  There  has  been  a  feeling  in  the 
Distress  distress  committee  which  I  have  to  deal  with,  that  we 
Committee,  did  not  know  exactly  whether  this  Act  was  going  to  le 
continued  or  a  new  one  introduced,  and  we  weie  a  little 
difSdent  in  going  forward  and  making  a  purchase.  Cf 
-p,.^v.  .   course  one  serious  difficulty  that  we  have  had  in  con- 

providin"  nection  with  finding  work  is  that  the  only  kind  of  work 
suitable  work  that  we  could  send  the  unemployed  people  to  was  to 
for  un-  break  stones,  and  that  is  a  class  of  work  that  very  few 

employed.  people  can  do  to  make  anything  like  a  decent  living.  It 
is  a  class  of  work  that  requires  a  special  training.  I, 
along  with  others,  think  that  there  should  be  some  sort 
of  spade  work,  which  is  work  which  people  will  be  more 
readily  able  to  do,  and  you  would  be  likely  to  get  better 
results  from  it  than  we  have  been  able  to  from  the  stone - 
breaking  business,  which  certainly  has  not  been  very 
satisfactory  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 

89535.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Do  you  consider  the  lads  you 
have  just  been  referring  to  come  properly  imder  the 
Unemployed  Act  ? — Tliey  might  in  some  cases,  they 
might  be  the  support,  perhaps,  of  a  widowed  mother. 

89536.  How  would  the  widowed  mother  come  under 
the  Unemployed  Act  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  if  they 
were  in  a  difficulty  she  would.  I  do  not  know  that  she 
would  2et  rehef  from  the  parish. 

Oljjects  of  89537.  Is  not  the  object  of  the  Statute  to  assist  persons 
Unemployed  who  are  honestly  desirous  of  obtaining  work,  but  are 
-^<^t-  temporarily   unable   to  do  so    from    exceptional  cir- 

cumstances ? — I  suppose  it  is  ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  very 
difficult  always  to  keep  within  the  lines  of  any  Statute. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  local  authorities  have  sometimes  to 
stretch  points  where  there  is  any  real  necessity. 

89538.  Has  there  been  any  great  departure  from  the 
intention  of  the  Statute  ? — I  do  not  think  there  has  as 
far  as  Aberdeen  is  concerned. 

Dissociation  89539.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  labour  ex- 
of  labour  ex-  changes  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  labour  bureaux  ? 
changes  from  — That  view  has  been  expressed  by  some  of  our  members. 
Distress  particularly,  I  think,  by  our  officers,  that  they  are 

proposed        more  likely  to  be  successful  if  kept  apart. 

89540.  Does  that  mean  that  some  sort  of  taint  has 
grown  up  round  the  labour  bureau  ? — There  is  always 
a  certain  number  of  unemployed  who  are  always  unem- 
ployed who  are  always  hanging  round,  and  people  of 
that  kind. 
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89541.  It  lowers  the  prestige  of  the  place  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

89542.  That  is,  it  is  a  taint  ? — The  genuine  working 
men  perhaps  do  not  like  to  go  through  a  crowd  of  these 
people  hanging  about,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  go 
to  a  place  which  was  a  little  bit  apart,  although  it  might 
be  under  the  same  management. 

89543.  With  regard  to  the  papers  of  identification, 
have  you  thought  how  they  might  be  framed  so  as  to 
prevent  any  improper  use  being  made  of  them  ? — I  cannot 
say  I  have,  but  I  have  found  from  enquiries  that  I  have 
made  that  they  have  been  very  successful  in  Germany ; 
that  system  has  been  carried  on  there  very  successfully. 

89544.  (Professor  Smart.)  I  do  not  think  you  mention  Nature  of 
in  your  statement  what  kind  of  work  you  gave  the  un-  work 
employed  to  do  under  the  distress  committee  ? — The  provided  fo 
kind  of  work  we  have  been  giving  them  to  do  has  been  ^inemploye( 
breaking  stones,  apart  from  the  road-making  that  the 
corporation  gave  us  to  do  ;    any  difference  in  cost  with 

regard  to  the  contract  price  we  paid,  and  they  looked 
after  the  management. 

89455.  Did  you  do  the  stone  breaking  entirely  ofi:  your 
own  resources  ? — Entirely  off  our  own  resources. 

89546.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  financial  Financial 
results  ? — We  had  a  loss  of  about  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  aspect  of 

of  stone- 

89547.  What  was  the  experience  of  the  town  council  breaking, 
before  that  ? — The  experience  of  the  town  council  with 
regard  to  the  road-making  do  you  mean  ? 

89548.  Yes  ? — They  had  not  such  a  loss  as  we  had  with  Financial  lo 
regard  to  the  stone  breaking,  although  they  had  a  loss,  on  relief 
but  not  anything  like  what  it  was  with  regard  to  the  works, 
stone  breaking. 

89549.  And  the  new  road  ? — There  was  a  loss  there,  I 
think  it  would  be  somewhere  about  15  or  16  per  cent., 
perhaps,  but  not  nearly  such  a  large  loss,  because  you 
can  get  a  great  many  people  who  can  work  a  shovel  and 
spade  who  cannot  break  stones. 

89550.  You  had  no  other  means  of  getting  employment  Difficulty  in 
than  by  working  in  co-operation  with  the  town  council  ?  providing 
— That  is  the  only  means  we  had ;  that  is  one  of  our  great  work  for 
difficulties.  unemployed 


89551.  So  that  the  town  council  might  have  been  work- 
ing the  Act  all  along  ? — They  might,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  they  would  have  worked  it  any  better.  There  is 
this  difficulty,  the  town  council  object  that  they  cannot 
give  us  work  because  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  dis- 
placing their  own  permanent  workmen.  Nearly  all 
these  roads  that  the  corporation  made  were  roads  that 
might  have  been  left  over,  but  just  to  provide  the  work 
they  were  gone  on  with. 

89552.  Were  they  main  roads  ? — There  is  one  road  way 
round  by  the  sea  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  people  in 
the  summer  time  taking  a  walk  by  the  side  of  the  sea. 
That  could  quite  easily  have  been  left.  It  was  in  fact  the 
one  that  cost  the  most  money.  They  are  not  roads  in 
the  centre  of  the  city. 

89553.  Not  roads  that  require  to  be  made  very  scienti- 
fically perhaps  ? — No,  they  are  not  roads  upon  which 
there  is  going  to  be  a  large  city  traffic  done. 

89554.  With  regard  to  what  you  say  about  employers 
being  compelled  to  give  a  proper  chance  to  apprentices, 
are  not  employers  as  a  rule  only  too  anxious  to  give  that  ? 
— That  may  be  in  some  cases,  but  not  always.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  take  on  more  apprentices  perhaps  than 
would  be  well  for  them  to  get  a  good  training.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  under  any  obligation  now.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  indentures  to  compel  them  to  give 
proper  training  as  there  used  to  be  in  old  times. 

89555.  Have  you  no  experience  of  trade  union  limitation 
of  apprenticeship  in  Aberdeen  ? — There  is  a  little,  but 
not  very  much. 

89556.  As  regards  what  you  said  as  to  technical 
training  being  given  to  both  sexes,  do  you  mean  instruc- 
tion in  schools  ? — I  think  so. 

89557.  In  the  elementary  schools  ? — Yes,  I  do  not 
see  why  the  people  in  Scotland  should  not  make  butter 
as  well  as  the  Danes,  and  be  taught  to  make  it ;  unfor- 
nately  they  are  not  doing  it. 
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89558.  Then,  with  regard  to  power  being  given  to  the 
local  authority  to  purchase  land  at  its  agricultural 
value  ;  have  you  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  land  on  those 
terms  ? — Wo  have  very  great  difficulty  near  the  town. 

89559.  Near  the  tov.n  but  not  otherwise  ? — We  have 
never  extended  our  operations  beyond  near  the  town, 
because  we  thought  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  convey- 
ing them  to  a  distance. 

S9560.  You  have  not  thought  of  a  farm  colonj'-  at  all  ? 
— We  have  just  been  speaking  about  it  and  getting  in- 
formation, but  we  have  not  gone  bej^ond  that  point. 

89561.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
getting  land  for  that,  do  you  ? — I  am  not  sure  but  what 
there  would  be  some  difficulty. 

89562.  {Mr.  Benlham.)  Do  you  suggest  that  the  distress 
committees  should  be  abolished  ? — No,  I  would  not  go 
that  length.  I  think  they  have  been  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  service. 

89563.  You  do  not  suggest  their  duties  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  town  council  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  better 
the  way  it  is.  It  is  practically  recognised  in  the  Act, 
I  think,  as  a  committee  of  the  town  council,  and  it  is 
more  satisfactory  as  it  is,  because,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  I  think  town  coimcils  have  quite  a  sufficient 
amount  of  work  to  do  already.  Their  work  has  very 
much  increased  the  last  few  years. 

89564.  Do  you  consider  th?  result  of  the  working  of 
the  Act  so  far  would  justify  its  continuance  ? — Yes,  but  I 
think,  of  course,  that  the  question  of  having  to  raise  a 
certain  sum  of  money  before  we  get  a  grant  is  certainly 
objectionable,  because  you  have  very  great  difficulty  in 
getting  people  to  subscribe,  because  they  are  already 
rated  for  a  certain  portion  of  it. 

89565.  Do  yon  suggest  that  you  would  abolish  that 
appeal  for  voluntary  contributions  ? — I  think  so. 

89566.  You  would  ?— I  think  ro. 

89567.  And  provide  work  through  the  grants  only  ? — 
And  provide  work  through  grants  only,  or  some  such 
arrangement ;  I  think  it  all  tends  to  this  that  there  must 
be  a  central  authority  in  close  touch  wi'.h  all  the  laboiT 
exchanges  or  labour  bureaux  all  over  the  country.  Of 
course,  a  great  deal  depends  in  the  working  of  an  Act  of 
this  kind  on  the  people  who  have  the  administration  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  it  is  alwaj's  dangerous  to 
go  to  the  extreme  one  way 

89568.  How  would  the  question  be  received  of  paying 
the  whole  of  the  costs  out  of  local  rates,  and  receiving 
no  grants  at  all  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  ? — I  do 
not  approve  of  that  at  all.  I  think  this  unemployed 
question  must  be  dealt  with  as  an  Imperial  question. 

89569.  That  means  it  must  be  managed  imperially  ? 
-—I  do  not  say  it  is  entirely  Imperial,  but  I  think  there 
should  be  cohesion  between  the  local  authority  and  the 
imperial  authority. 

89570.  If  there  are  Imperial  funds,  should  there  not  be 
some  safeguard  of  the  expenditure  of  those  funds  by  some 
control  of  the  Government,  either  in  the  form  of  repre- 
sentatives on  the  distress  committees  or  in  some  other 
form  ? — You  mean  a  control  from  the  Government 
side  ? 

89571.  Yes  ? — There  would  be  that  under  the  present 
Local  Government  Board.  I  find  them  very  careful 
in  regard  to  matters  of  that  kind. 

89572.  You  would  agree  that  the  restrictions  that  are 
imposed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  should  con- 
tinue ? — -I  think  so  ;  I  think  they  are  very  satisfactory. 

89573.  If  you  were  allowed  to  pay  wages  out  of  the 
grants,  and  were  relying  on  grants  only,  it  would  mean 
that  you  would  have  more  restrictions  than  you  have 
at  present  to  prevent  abuse,  would  you  not  ? — I  think 
it  is  very  possible.  I  think  really  there  is  more  need 
for  that  in  Scotland  than  there  is  in  England,  because 
you  have  power,  as  I  understand,  under  the  English 
parish  council  system  to  give  relief  to  able-bodied  men. 

89574.  Yes  ? — We  have  no  such  power  in  Scotland, 
of  course. 

89575.  Therefore  you  feel  that  you  need  some  power 
for  dealing  with  the  unemployed,  apart  from  the  Poor 
Law,  because  the  Poor  Law  does  not  deal  with  them  ; 
is  that  the  point  ?— Yes,  I  think  so  ;  apart  from  the  Poor 
Law. 
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89576.  Then,  as  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  was  Bailie 

intended  to  provide  for  an  honest  working  man  who  Alexander 

was  temporarily  out  of  employment,  you  acknowledge  Wilkie. 

that  that  has  not  been  entirely  adhered  to  ? — No,  but  , ,  Z  ~,  ^„ 
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m  the  mam  it  has.   

89577.  It  is  rather  a  higli    percentage  of  the    total  Number  of 
applicants    in   Ab3rdeen    that   has    been    considered  applicants 
eligible  for  work.    It  is  about  80  per  cent.,  is  it  not,  to  Distress 
qualified  for  work  under  the  Act — I  think  you  will  see  ponimittee 
it  is  81-09  ?— I  suppose  you  are  speaking  from  a  Local  A'^erdeen 
Government  Report  ? 

89578.  Yes  ?— Very  likely  that  is  so. 

89579.  Does  not  that  point  rather  to  a  lax  discrimin- 
ation ? — From  practical  experience,  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  much.  I  quite  admit  that  in  some  cases  there 
may  be  a  little  stretching  of  the  point,  but  there  is  very 
careful  supervision  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
from  Edinburgh  over  the  matter.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
if  anything  were  very  far  out  we  should  soon  hear  of  it. 

89580.  Do  you  agree  that  you  should  deal  with  people  to^maUin"  ^ 
under  the  Act  who  are  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  Poor  Law 
receiving  Poor  Law  relief  from  the  parish  council,  or  relief  a  bar 
would  you  disqualify  that  class  altogether  ? — It  is  very  to  assistance 
difficult  to  say  on  a  point  of  that  kind.  Distress 

89581.  The  object  is  to  deal  with  those  cases  which  are 
not  ordinary  Poor  Law  cases.  If  they  first  come  to  the 
distress  committee  and  then  to  the  parish  council  and 
get  relief  alternatively,  it  would  be  relieving  a  class  not 
intended  by  the  Act,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  but 
you  always  come  back  to  this  :  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  these  people  ;  you  cannot  allow  them  to  starve  in 
the  streets.  If  you  cannot  get  a  charity  to  take  them  up, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them. 

89582.  Those  who  are  oscillating  between  the  one  and 
the  other  coiild  be  left  to  the  other,  could  they  not  ? — 
Left  to  the  charities  ? 

89583.  No,  left  to  the  Poor  Law;  if  the  Poor  Law 
recognises  it  is  a  class  they  can  deal  with,  why  should 
the  distress  committee  do  it  ? — If  the  Poor  Law  recog- 
nises they  can  deal  with  them,  you  do  not  deal  with 
them. 

89584.  I  thought  you  hesitated  about  giving  a  direct 
answer  as  to  whether  the  distress  committee  should  deal 
with  such  cases  ? — I  do  not  exactly  understand  that ; 
if  it  is  a  case  that  comes  under  the  powers  of  the  parish 
council,  I  would  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  they 
should  go  there. 

89585.  What  would  be  the  evidence  j^ou  would  require 
for  that  ? — The  evidence  that  the  person  could  go  to  the 
parish  council. 

89586.  You  would  let  the  parish  council  decide,  v.'ould 
you  ? — Certainly,  if  it  was  a  case  applicable  to  them  the 
parish  council  would  decide  that  it  was  a  suitable  one  to 
be  dealt  -nnth  by  them. 

89587.  If  they  made  application  to  the  distress  com- 
mittee first  would  you  refer  them  to  the  parish  council 
to  see  whether  they  would  be  dealt  with  there  ?■ — You 
mean  to  say  they  might  get  the  advantage  of  the  distress 
committee  before  going  to  the  parish  council  ? 

89588.  Yes  ? — I  say  our  experience  in  Aberdeen,  and 
I  am  pretty  emphatic  vipon  that,  is  that  we  are  in  each 
case  in  such  close  touch  with  the  officials  of  the  parish 
council  that  we  have  no  difficulty  upon  that  point.  Of 
course  Aberdeen  is  not  a  city  like  Glasgow,  and  it  is  more 
easily  managed  than  a  large  city. 

89589.  I  take  it  you  have  a  very  careful  enquiry  made 
into  the  condition  of  these  people  ? — Very  careful 
enquiry,  if  they  are  being  enquired  into  by  the  distress 
committee.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  their  mind  that  these 
people  are  trying  to  impose  on  them,  communication  is 
opened  between  the  parish  council  and  the  poor  associa- 
tion, which  has  been  referred  to. 

89590.  The  officer  does  not  go  as  a  matter  of  course  for 
information  to  the  parish  council  ? — If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  applicant. 

89591.  I  meant  taking  all  the  cases  as  they  arise  ? — 
If  our  officer  is  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  is  stated 
in  the  schedule,  he  opens  up  communications  with  the 
parish  council,  and  also  with  the  local  charities, 

89592.  With  that  method  a  good  many  people  might 
slip  through  which  your  officer  had  no  doubt  about. 
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while  it  might  be  found  the  parish  council  knew  a  gre&t 
deal  about  them  ?— It  might ;  but  I  suppose  no  system  is 
aljSDlutely  right. 

89593.  Do  you  think  a  little  closer  co-operation  would 
be  of  great  advantage  ? — I  have  no  objection  to  close 
co-oporation,  only  this  :  that  I  say  the  genuine  unem- 
ployed workman  objects  to  go  to  the  parish  council  to 
make  application.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I 
remember  when  we  started  working  under  this  Act  first 


apply  to 

parish  officer,  ill  Aberdeen  the  question  was  discussed  whether  the 
office  should  not  be  in  connection  with  the  parish  council 
office  ;  and  the  concensus  of  opinion  w?-s  very  largely 
against  it. 

Class  of  89594.  I  take  it  that  the  genuine  unemployed  workman 

persons  in-     is  the  only  class  of  man  you  want  to  deal  with  under  the 
t«nfled  to  be  Distress  Committee  ? — Tha.t  is  the-  only  class  of  man  wo 
dealt  with  by  ^^^^t  to  deal  with. 
Distress 

89595.  Then  you  would  have  no  objection  to  subjecting 
all  the  cases  to  a  very  rigorous  investigation  by  the  parish 
council  in  order  that  you  do  not  deal  with  any  othci 
than  that  class  ? — Provided  you  extend  the  powers  of 
parish  councils,  and  make  them  the  same  as  they  are 
in  England. 
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89596.  That  would  not  be  needed,  would  it,  if  you  went 
to  the  parish  council  to  make  enquiry,  or  submit  all 
your  particulars  to  the  parish  council  to  see  what  they 
know  about  the  case  ? — I  think  the  parish  council  (leav- 
ing the  distress  committee  for  a  moment)  should  have 
power  to  assist  able-bodied  persons  on  some  occa  ions, 
because  they  sometimes  arise,  I  have  known  them  arise, 
when  they  have  no  power  to  give  them  anything. 

89597.  If  that  is  so  do  you  think  you  could  abolish 
distress  committees  ? — With  the  present  number  of 
unemployed  men  I  do  not  think  you  can.  I  am  afraid, 
except  some  general  improvement  takes  place  in  trade, 
ani  in  getting  people  back  from  the  towns  on  to  the  land, 
a  distress  committee  becomes  an  absolute  necessity. 

89598.  If  your  suggestion  is  acted  upon  both  bodies 
would  be  dealing  with  the  able-bodied,  would  that  be 
right  ? — To  a  limited  extent  they  might. 

Class  of  alile-     89599.  How  can  it  be  limited  ? — I  say  there  are  some 
bodied  with    cases  of  men  who  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  parish 
whom  parish  council  who  perhaps  are  away  from  home  ;    they  are 
sli^*nld  be       able-bodied,  they  are  away  from  the  particular  place 
able  to  deal    where  they  are  located,  and  their  wives  and  families  are 
left.    What  are  you  to  do  with  them  ?    The  parish 
council  can  do  nothing.    I  think  in  some  way  or  other 
that  class,  whether  good  or  bad,  has  to  be  dealt  with  in 
some  way.    You  are  not  going  to  allow  them  to  starve, 
however  bad  they  may  be. 

89600.  You  can  get  over  the  difficulty  by  allowing  the 
parish  council  to  deal  with  all  classes  and  abolish  the 


distress  committee  altogether  ? — We  have  had  that  ex- 
periment before  the  distress  committee  camo  into  opera- 
tion. 

89601.  Not  quite,  because  the  parish  council  could  not 
deal  with  the  able-bodied  ? — But  you  could  in  England. 

89602.  Yes. — Have  not  you  distress  committees  in 
England. 

89603.  Yes,  we  have. — But  you  found  it  necessary  to 
.bring  distress  committees  into  operation. 

89604.  I  wondered  how  far  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  dispense  with  them  in  Scotland  if  that  power  were 
given  to  the  parish  council  ? — I  do  not  thirUs  it  would  be. 

89605.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  Aber- 
deen in  finding  work  for  the  enemployed  ? — We  find 
great  difficulty. 

89606.  Do  you  foresee  any  work  before  you? —  I  cannot 
say  we  do. 

89607.  You  have  finished  your  roads,  have  you  not  ? 
— We  have,  and  we  have  found  great  difficulty  in  finding 
work  for  them.  We  have  been  driven  back  to  sending 
them  to  the  quarries  to  break  stones,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  can  get  a  market  for  them. 

89608.  Would  there  not  be  something  to  be  said  for 
the  whole  question  of  unemployment  being  dealt  with 
by  a  Scotch  National  Committee  ? — But  I  think  you 
would  have  to  have  local  committees,  as  well. 

89609.  I  mean  to  deal  with  finances  ? — I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that.  I  think  it  is  an  Imperial  question  to 
some  extent. 

89610.  Practically  the  distress  committees  in  Scotland 
has  become  the  authority  to  deal  with  able-bodied 
destitution  ? — That  is  so  ;  there  is  no  other  way  it  can 
be  dealt  with. 

89611.  You  have  quite  a  different  problem  to  what  we 
have  ? — It  is  a  different  problem  to  what  there  is  in 
England. 

89612.  You  found  that  the  old  strict  Poor  Law,  which 
had  no  provision  for  able-bodied  destitution,  was  a  hard- 
ship ? — I  think  so  ;  it  has  been  in  the  same  position  now 
for  sixty-two  years  and  there  has  been  no  change. 

89813.  I  gather  that  in  Aberdeen  the  parish  council 
had  a  gravel  pit  to  which  they  sent  able-bodied  adult 
persons  ? — Yes,  the  parish  council  have  a  sand-pit  ; 
they  sell  the  sand  and  that  employs  a  certain  number, 
but  it  is  a  very  limited  number. 

89614.  Those  were  able-bodied  men,  were  they  not  ? — 
I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.    I  do  not  know  how  they  work 
that  sand-pit.    It  does  not  employ  a  large  number.  I 
know  they  have  such  a  thing,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
they  work  it. 
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89615.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  kind  enough  to 
prepare  a  statement  which  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence- 
in-chief,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ?— Certainly.  {2  he 
Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  am  a  shipowner  and  underwriter  at  Lloyd's  ;  have 
been  connected  with  the  "  Allan  "  Line  of  steamers  for 
thirty-six  and  a  half  years,  and  have  also  been  manager  of 
the  Park  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  fourteen  years.  During 
my  connection  with  the  "  Allan  "  Line,  besides  having 
charge  of  the  commercial  department,  I  have  had  to  be 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  quay  department  of  its 
business,  and  the  following  precis  is  based  on  personal 
experience,  supplemented  naturally  by  that  of  the  work- 
ing heads  of  our  quay  staff.  Dming  a  year  our  dock  labour 
bill,  i.e.,  exclusive  of  tradesmen,  etc.,  at  the  port  of 
Glasgow  will  amount  to  about  £45,000.  During  a  year 
we  may  occasionally  have  as  many  as  600  to  700  individual 
dock  labourers  at  work  in  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours, 
and  again  may  have  as  few  as  125  in  the  same  time. 

2.  The  principal  steamship  lines  sailing  from  Glasgow 
engage  direct  the  dock  labourers  required  for  the  dis- 
charging and  loading  of  their  cargoes. 

The  other  lines  and  steameis  coming  to  the  port  em- 
ploy stevedores,  who  contract  for  the  work  at  a  rate  per 
ton  and  themselves  engage  the  necessary  latour. 


These  principal  steamship  lines  and  the  stevedores  Three 
retain  continuously  on  weekly  wages  as  many  foremen  distinct 
as  they  consider  necessary  to  carry  on  their  work  under  clasi-es  of 
normal  conditions,  and  each  foreman  has  a  following  of  dock 
about  twelve  to  fourteen  men,  who  form  a  squad.  laboureis. 

3.  The  dock  labomers  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  : — 

(a)  First  class  or  bona-fide  dock  labourer,  who  is 
thoroughly  experienced  and  is  included  in  one  of 
the  regular  foremen  squads  above  referred  to.  These 
men  seldom  leave  their  foreman,  and  are  in  attend- 
ance to  take  whatever  employment  offers,  by  day  or 
night. 

(&)  Second  class. — The  men  of  this  class  are  as 
experienced  as  the  first,  but  are  not  attached  to  a 
regular  squad.  They  find  employTuent  when  extra 
squads  are  required,  which  occurs  almost  daily,  and 
they  seek  and  find  their  employment  all  over  the 
harbour. 

(c)  Third  class. — This  class  is  only  occasionally 
employed  at  the  dock.  They  are  not  experienced 
in  discharging  or  loading.  Thty  find  employment 
v.'hon  work  is  in  excess  of  what  the  first  and  secord 
class  can  overtake,  and  the  foremen  are  consequently 
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obliged  to  employ  them.  They  are  a  mixed  lot, 
representing  all  professions  and  trades,  and  their 
numbers  are  greatly  augmented  when  there  is  a 
slackness  of  work  in  any  other  class  of  trade. 

4.  It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  there  are  no  un- 
emplo3'ed  dock  labourers  of  the  first  and  second  classes, 
but  there  are  always  a  large  number  of  men  of  the  tliiid 
class  out  of  work. 

Tliey  are  to  be  found  at  all  hours,  day  and  night,  seek- 
ing employment. 

Tliey  seem  only  anxious  for  work  when  necessity  com- 
pels, and  are,  as  a  rule,  of  little  use.  A  short  spell  of  a  few 
hours  satisfies  them,  and  when  they  receive  their  wages 
they  disappear  for  a  time.  They  have  no  intention  of 
continuing  seriously  at  work  or  of  qualifying  themselves 
for  regular  and  better  employment. 

5.  Labour  at  a  port,  where  arrivals  of  steamers  are  in- 
termittent, necessarily  involves  irregular  hours  of  working, 
but  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  call  the  work  done  at  night  as 
"  overtime  "  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  although  a 
higher  rate  of  wages  is  paid  between  6  p.m.  and  6  a.m. 
Wlien  the  principal  lines  find  it  necessary  to  work  at 
niglit,  they  regulate  the  employment  of  their  men  by 
working  a  number  of  their  foremen  and  their  squads 
during  the  day  and  relieving  them  by  others  at  night. 

This  arrangement  is  carried  out  as  far  as  possible,  and 
at  the  "  Allan  "  Line  the  record  of  the  total  number  of 
hours  a  foreman  has  been  directing  his  squads,  day  and 
night,  shows  a  weekly  average  of  fifty-one  hours  for  the 
year  1906.  This  number  of  hours  would  represent  an 
average  weekly  wage  to  a  first  class  dock  labourer  of 
about  31s.  6d. 

The  stevedores'  practice  conforms  to  the  foregoing 
where  they  have  the  same  class  of  work,  but  with  many 
stevedores  there  is  little  night  work  save  on  the  eve  of 
sailing. 

0.  The  first  and  second  class  dock  labourers  cannot  be 
said  to  be  unemployed  at  any  season.  Their  hours  are 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  work  there  is  to  do,  and  taking 
the  year  through  they  will  earn  a  fair  wage,  probably  about 
23s.  to  30s.  a  week. 

7.  Many  causes  account  for  those  of  the  third  class  not 
baing  fully  employed.  A  principal  reason  is  that  they  are 
unfitted  for  the  general  all-round  work  of  a  dock  labourer, 
partly  because  of  their  physic^ue,  but  mainly  on  account 
of  their  unsettled  habits. 

They  never  seem  willing  to  undertake  any  other  than 
the  lightest  kind  of  work,  and  they  certainly  never  exert 
themselves  as  they  might  to  secure  regular  employment. 

When  they  earn  sufficient  for  their  present  needs,  they 
knock  off  work,  and  consequently  cannot  be  depended  on. 

They  rarely  qualify  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  first  and 
S3Cond  classes,  which  classes  are  usually  recruited  from 
able-bodied  men  attracted  from  other  places  by  the  good 
wages  ;  such  men  soon  adapt  themselves  to  the  work. 

8.  The  effects  of  any  depression  in  trade  throughout  the 
country,  or  of  a  protracted  strike  in  any  of  the  shipbuilding 
centres,  are  very  noticeable  at  the  docks.  Both  labourers 
and  tradesmen  thro\ra  out  of  work  find  their  way  to  the 
docks  and  swell  the  ranks  of  the  third  class  of  labourers 
referred  to.  Those  men  naturally  don't  intend  to  remain 
dock  labourers,  but  there  are  always  a  number  of  these  who 
get  employment,  who  adapt  themselves  to  the  work,  and 
eventually  secure  places  in  the  first  and  second  classes. 

Such  an  influx  of  men  to  the  docks  does  not  materially 
affect  employment  of  men  in  the  first  and  second  classes, 
but  the  men  of  the  third  class  suffer,  as  there  is  a  better 
selection  of  steady  able-bodied  men  among  the  strangers. 

9.  The  oparation  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts 
more  and  more  tends  to  prevent  weaker  and  older  men 
being  employed. 

10.  As  indicated,  the  genuine  well-conducted  able-bodied 
dock  labourer  can  have  practically  constant  employ- 
me.nt  at  wages  above  that  of  the  average  labourer,  and  he 
ts  quite  contented. 

11.  The  finding  of  a  remedy  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  m3n  in  the  t'aird  class  can  only  be  considered  when 
dealing  with  tho  unemployed  question  as  a  whole. 
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12.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfa'r  to  the  shipo\vner  or    Co'oncl  J. 
stevedore  to  be  burdened  with  any  responsibility  in  rega.rd  Smith  Park, 
to  them,  and  they  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to     '^^^  ^-  ^• 
alter  their  methods  of  engaging  men,  and  to  arrange  their     j.^^  igos 
work  so  as  to  give  an  ecjual  share  of  employment  to  a  class  ' 

of  men  who  are  in  themselves  unsuitable,  and  whose 
numbers  are  constantly  fluctuating  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

13.  The  proportion  of  men  in  the  third  class,  however,  • 
who  are  permanent  frequenters  of  the  docks  is  not  re- 
garded as  great,  and  if  they  could  be  separated  from  the 
others  who  come  to  the  docks  periodically  owing  to  slack- 
ness of  work,  strikes,  etc.,  it  would  probably  be  found  that 
their  remedy  lies  only  in  their  own  hands.  The  ]\Iinutes  of 
the  Govan  Distress  Committee  of  February  25th,  1907, 
show  that  out  of  the  138  applications  for  relief  from  men 
belonging  to  the  labouring  classes  only  five  were  from 
quay  labourers,  and  that  prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  the 
Minutes  were  submitted  three  had  secured  work,  leaving 
only  two  to  be  assisted. 

14.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  work  of  the 
unemployed  committees  has  not  been  a  great  success,  is 
costly,  and  is  subject  to  much  abuse. 
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15.  My  own  view  is  that  want  of  employment  is  very 
largely  the  result  either  of  idle  or  vicious  habits,  or  absence 
of  sound  physique  and  well-trained  habits,  and  of  men  not 
b3ing  properly  educated  in  some  kind  of  handiwork. 

16.  As  already  explained,  the  principal  employers  of 
dock  labour  organise  their  work  so  as  to,  as  far  as  possible, 
give  a  constant  employment  to  the  men  who  form  their 
regular  squads. 

There  are  ma.ny  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  un- 
certainty of  arrivals  of  vessels,  the  necessity  for  adhering 
to  fixed  sa.iling  dates,  especially  with  passenger  steamers, 
and  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  overtaken, 
make  it  quite  impossible  to  decasualise  labour  at  the  docks. 

17.  The  men  fully  realise  the  necessity  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work,  and  when  work  is  plentiful  it  is 
very  noticeable  that  numbers  of  them  prefer  the  somewhat 
higher  pay  of  night  work,  taking  a  day  off  when  it  suits 
them,  and  returning  when  they  feel  inclined  to  work. 

Many  men  who  have  accepted  permanent  vs'eekly  em- 
ployment at  other  places,  having  had  experience  of  the 
dock  work,  returned  to  the  latter  with  its  greater  freedom. 

18.  Beyond  the  obvious  ones  of  inculcating  the  prac- 
tising of  the  virtues  of  thrift,  sobriety  and  independence, 
I  have  no  special  remedies  to  suggest.  I  often  think, 
however,  that  there  is  a  great  field  for  improving  the 
physique  and  habits  of  the  rising  generation  by  universal 
physical  and  military  training,  and  that  some  of  the  money 
presently  spent  on  ordinary  education  might  with  greater 
advantage  be  used  in  teaching  lads  between  fourteen 
and  seventeen  some  useful  handicraft,  as  far  too  many  lads 
are  growing  np  simply  as  errand  boys,  etc.,  learning  no 
useful  trade,  and  not  even  having  their  physical  powers 
properly  developed.  I  believe  a  sound  physique  is  more 
often  than  people  think  a  great  safeguard  against  one 
becoming  the  victim  of  drink,  etc. 

89616.  {Chairman.)  I  only  propose  to  put  to  you 
questions  where  your  paper  deals  with  matters  special 
to  G  !asgow  which  have  not  been  before  us.    You  have 

a  very  special  knowledge  of  the  Allan  Line  of  steamers  ?  Qualificatioi, 
— Yes  ;   I  have  been  connected  with  it  for  thirty-six  and  of  witness, 
a  half  jrears. 

89617.  In  Glasgow  what  is  the  distinction  between 
a  stevedore  and  a  docker  ?  Is  the  stevedore  a  skilled 
man  ? — The  stevedore  is  a  skilled  stower  of  cargo,  whereas 
a  mere  docker  is  engaged  both  in  discharging  and  loading 

and  is  a  man  who  does  not  require  to  have  any  very  Difference 
great  skill  for  the  mere  discharging.  between 

stevedoit^s 

89618.  Would   the   foreman    be   a   stevedore  ?— Ee  and  dock 
would  be  a  foreman  stevedore,  and,  of  course,  there  labourers, 
are  master  stevedores,  too. 

89619.  Takmg  your  system  of  dealing  with  dock 
laboureis,  you  have  three  classes.  Have  you  them  on 
your  books  ? — No. 

89620.  You  have  not  a  cei'tain  number  of  men,  as  is 
the  practice  on  certain  lines,  who  remain  on  the  first 
list  from  1  to  500,  the  next  from  500  to  1,000,  and  so 
on  ? — No  ;  but  these  classes  which  !•  have  divided  the 
dockers  into  is  rather  an  arbitrary  division  that  I  have 
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made  myself  in  order  to  distinguish  clearly  betveen 
the  different  classes  of  labourers.  But  what  happens 
is  this,  that  the  permanent  hands  are  all  in  the  first  class. 
They  always  get  the  first  chance  of  employment,  and 
naturally  we  take  the  second  class  next,  and  the  third 
class  we  only  take  when,  from  pressure  of  work,  we  cannot 
get  either  of  the  other  two  classes.  The  men  are  known 
by  head-mark  by  the  various  foremen. 

89621.  Then  the  foremen  select  ? — Yes  ;  a  foreman 
keeps,  as  much  as  he  can,  a  steady  gang  working  with 
him.  He  always  gives  them  the  preference  of  work. 
The  result  is  that  they  come  to  the  ships  regularly  looking 
for  work  ;  and  the  men  of  the  first  class  pretty  well  con- 
fine themselves,  in  the  case  of  our  service,  to  our  OMn 
boats,  unless  we  happen  to  be  specially  slack. 

89622.  Is  the  system  you  have  been  describing  in 
force  in  Glasgow  alone,  so  far  as  the  Allan  Line  is  con- 
cerned, or  does  the  same  system  prevail  in  Liverpool  ? 
— I  think  the  system  is  somewhat  different  in  Liverpool  ; 
but  there  are  other  lines  in  Glasgow  which  practically 
follow  very  much  the  same  lines  as  ours.  In  fact  most 
of  the  large  liners  employ  their  labour  just  as  we  do. 

89623.  Then  you  would  say  that  classes  1  and  2  are 
in  receipt  of  regular  employment  ? — It  works  out  regular 
employment ;  but  both  classes  are  employed  by  the 
hour  ;  and  necessarily  where  they  are  employed  by  the 
hour  the  employment  is  more  or  less  irregular ;  but 
it  works  out  in  practice  that  the  men  of  these  two  classes 
get  steady  employment. 

89624.  I  understand  all  employment  is  casual,  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  for  a  short  period,  and  the  short  period 
is  an  hour,  and  not  for  half  a  day  ? — No,  we  do  not  work 
by  the  day  or  half  day  at  all,  we  work  by  the  hour. 

First  class         89625.  Taking  these  classes,  would  it  not  be  the  fact  that 
dock  labour-  ^         ^.^^  ^^^g  ^  f^j.^^  ^j^^gg  labourer  up  to  a  certain  time 
durin'"*^"^     °^        would,  as  he  got  older  and  his  strength  became 
worki'no-  life,  less,  drift  do^vn  into  the  second  class,  and  then  find  him- 
°        self  in  the  third  class  ? — I  think  the  fiist  class  dock 
labourer  is  a  pretty  stuffy  individual  ;  and  his  experience 
and  skill  enable  him  to  keep  in  the  first  class  almost 
to  the  end.    We  have  had  men  working  in  our  gangs 
for  over  thirty  years. 

89626.  Men  of,  say,  fifty  or  sixty  working  ? — Yes,  we 
have  men  of  fifty  and  sixty  years,  and  even  over,  but 
of  course  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation  will  be  to 
make  it  more  difficult  to  keep  the  old  men  in  employment. 
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89627.  We  have  had  certain  evidence  from  those 
engaged  in  this  work,  and  it  appears  that  certainly  in 
Liverpool  strong  men,  and  the  men  whom  you  put  as 
first  class,  like  the  system  of  short  employment,  because 
they  can  break  their  employment  without  losing  it, 
that  is,  they  can  take  a  day  or  two  without  losing  the 
employment  ? — I  think  you  will  find  I  have  made  a 
statement  to  a  similar  effect  in  my  own  evidence.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  my  own  men  who  have  accepted 
permanent  weekly  employment  at  other  place-,  having 
had  experience  of  the  dock  v/ork,  returned  to  the  latter 
with  its  greater  freedom.  They  like  to  take  a  day  off 
when  it  suits  them  and  return  to  work  when  they  feel 
inclined  to. 

89628.  Still  the  result  is  that  there  is  always  a  surplus 
of  labour  at  the  docks  ? — That  I  think  is  inevitable, 
because  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  men  who 
are  unemployed  in  other  work  drift  dovm  to  the  docks 
in  the  hope  of  getting  work.  It  is  a  class  of  work  in  which 
casual  work  is  more  easily  obtained  than  any  other  ; 
for  example,  when  the  shipyards  are  idle  we  have  a 
great  influx  of  men  coming  do^vn  to  the  docks  seeking 
work. 

89629.  The  labourers  come  down  ? — Yes,  the  labourers 
from  the  ship  yards,  and  then  the  moment  the  shipyards 
begin  to  be  busy  again  these  men,  or  the  greater  portion 
of  them,  withdraw  from  the  dock  work  and  go  back 
to  the  yard. 

89630.  I  suppose  those  men  are  fairly  efficient  ? — 
Fairly  efficient  for  discharging  work,  where  it  is  a  matter 
of  physique  principally,  but  there  are  in  this  third  class 
which  I  referred  to,  a  great  many  men  who  are  very  in- 
different workers  and  who  ;  re  only  taken  on  because  of 
the  pressure  of  work  which  leaves  us  no  alternative. 


89631.  The  third  class  would  be  rather  the  receptacle 
for  those  who  failed  in  other  businesses  ? — Yes. 

89632.  What  sort  of  proportion  would  you  say  the 
third  class  was  numerically  t  o  the  first  and  second  classes  ? 
— It  is  a  varying  pe  'centage,  but  a  comparatively  small 
one,  I  think.    I  really  cannot  tell  the  numbers. 

89633.  Less  than  in  Liverpool  would  you  say  ? — Of 
course,  Liverpool  must  be  very  much  larger  in  every 
way  in  its  numbers. 

89634.  In  Glas  gow  are  the  vessels  loaded  and  unloaded  Glasgow  Oi 
in  basins  ? — Glasgow  is  a  tidal  port,  and  the  vessels  simply  tidal  port, 
lie  in  the  river,  or  docks  oft'  the  river,  which  are  all  tidal 
docks ;  that  is,  the  water  in  them  rises  and  falls  with 
the  tide. 

89635.  Do  the  large  vessels  come  up  to  Glasgow  ?—  Ports  of 
Yes.     The   largest   vessels   go   up    to  Glasgow.     We  Liveipool 
have  vessels  going  up  drawing  29  feet,  but  we  cannot  and  Giasg( 
have  the  largest  vessels  for  size  because  we  are  limited  compared 
for  length.    Liverpool  is  an  incomparably  larger  port  than 
Glasgow. 

89636.  You  do  not  think  that  the  life  the  docker  has  Moral  effecl 
to  lead,  which  necessitates  his  dawdling  about  a  great  of  dock  lifel 
deal,  tends  to  deterioration  ? — I  do  not  think  so  if  he 
is  a  well-behaved  man,  as  I  think  the  bulk  of  our  regular 
hands  are. 

89637.  Take  the  first  class  ;   in  an  ordinary  year  how  Average 

many  days'  work  a  week  would  the  men  get  ?    I  suppose  weekly  wor 

I  must  take  hours  rather  than  days  ? — I  caused  the  time  i"g  hours  of 

of  our  foreman  to  be  worked  out  for  the  past  year,  and  I  "Allan"  Line 

found  he  worked  a  weekly  average  of  fifty-one  hours  all  i"^^'"^" 
. ,  J  J  o  J  class 

the  year  round.  dock 

89638.  That  is  the  foreman  ? — Yes,  and  the  chances  labourers, 
are  that  this  would  fairly  represent  the  number  of  hours 

that  the  men  in  the  first  class  would  also  get. 

89639.  You  think  that  the  men  in  the  f^rst  class  would 
be  as  continuously  engaged  as  the  foreman  ? — Pretty 
much  so. 
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89640.  Taking  Classes  1  and  2,  how  do  they  stand  one 
to  the  other,  say  as  regards  the  Allan  Line  ? — What  will 
happen  more  with  the  second  class  is  that  they  will 
probably  not  be  so  fully  employed  with  the  Allan  Linn, 
but  as  far  as  their  weekly  employment  is  concerned,  they 
will  probably  have  as  much  as  the  other  men  because  ol 
the  employment  they  get  with  other  lines.  For  instance, 
to  take  the  dock  at  which  our  vessels  load  and  discharge 
principally,  the  Princes'  Deck,  Glasgow,  the  Donaldson 
Line  also  load  and  discharge  in  that  dock,  and  what 
regularly  happens  is  if  we  are  specially  busy  and  Donald- 
son's happen  to  be  slack  in  that  particular  week,  whioii 
quite  often  happens,  men  who  -work  at  Donaldson's  when 
employment  is  offering  there  will  come  to  our  berth  and 
get  work,  and  in  the  same  way,  when  the  position  is 
reversed,  our  men  will  go  to  the  Donaldson  boat  and 
get  work.  I  think  both  the  men  of  the  first  class  and  the 
second  class  get  pretty  regular  employment  all  the  year 
round,  and  we  calculate  a  good  dock  labourer  will  earn 
from  26s.  to  30s.  a  week  all  the  year  round. 

89641.  Do  they  all  come  on  the  stands  at  the  same 
time.  You  have  stands,  have  you  not,  to  which  they 
come  for  employment  ? — They  come  for  employment  to 
our  berths  at  hours  depending  on  our  requirements. 

89642.  Are  the  hours  always  the  same  every  day  ? —  Methods  of 
No.    Ours  being  a  regular  service,  we  must  dispatch  our  engaging 
boats  on  a  given  date,  and  the  result  is  that  if  by  reason  dock  labour 
of  weather,  or  any  other  cause,  they  arrive  at  a  time  that  Glasgow, 
gives  them  a  short  period  to  discharge  and  load,  we  would 

work  continuously  night  and  day  after  they  came  in, 
and  the  men  would  be  told  to  turn  out  accordingly. 
We  usually  get  them  reported  off  the  coast.  Supposing 
a  steamer  that  was  in  a  hurry  was  notified  as  coming  up 
the  Firth  on  Sunday,  a  note  would  be  put  up  that  work 
would  start  at  midnight  Sunday  and  the  men  would  turn 
out  then. 

89643.  Is  not  the  practice  for  the  people  to  come  every 
day  to  a  certain  place  in  order  to  see  if  they  can  get  em- 
ployment on  your  line  ? — They  will  come  to  a  certain 
place  more  or  less,  but  not  to  a  common  place  for  all  the 
lines. 

89644.  There  are  different  what  I  call  stands  for  the 
different  lines  ? — They  will  go  to  the  berth  at  which  a 
particular  steamer  has  work. 
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89645.  They  are  not  all  taken  on  at  the  same  hour  ? — 
Xo. 

89646.  For  instance,  if  a  vessel  comes  in  late,  say  in 
the  afternoon  at  four  or  five,  a  lot  of  men  might  get  taken 
on  then  ? — Yes,  they  might. 

89647.  How  do  they  know  a  vessel  is  coming  ? — They 
get  to  know  pretty  well  by  their  experience  in  the  work. 
They,  for  instance,  will  get  to  know  whether  that  boat 
is  in  a  hurry.  For  instance,  if  a  boat  came  in  about  five 
in  the  afternoon  and  that  boat  was  not  in  any  hurry  we 
would  not  start  until  the  following  morning,  but  these 
men  would  know  when  the  steamer  arrived  at  the  berth 
whetlier  that  steamer  was  in  a  hurry  and  whether  they 
would  start  that  particular  afternoon. 

89648.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  no  particular 
liour  at  which  the  men  are  engaged,  they  must  be  hanging 
about  in  order  to  get  engaged  ? — The  men  get  to  know 
very  well  whether  a  vessel  will  start  or  not,  and  if  they 
know  the  vessel  is  going  to  start  the  limit  of  time  within 
which  they  require  to  appear  is  pretty  clearly  defined 
by  the  tide.  The  vessel  must  come  up  on  the  tide ;  she 
juay  vary  half  an  hour  or  so,  but  not  more  than  that. 

89649.  Take  this  case,  supposing  your  foreman  takes 
on  the  number  of  men  that  is  wanted  in  the  morning, 
and  no  vessel  comes  in,  I  suppose  the  number  of  hands  he 
takes  on  in  the  morning  would  be  the  number  of  hands 
that  would  probably  be  employed  for  the  day  ? — Yes, 
the  chances  are  that  would  be  so  unless  we  were  finishing 
•discharging  or  loading. 

89650.  If  a  vessel  came  in  the  men  would  hear  of  it 
■and  come  ? — If  another  vessel  came  in  and  the  one  vessel 
were  finishing,  the  chances  are  the  permanent  hands  would 
"te  transferred  to  the  new  one. 

89651.  Supposing  a  new  vessel  came  in,  would  not  a 
11  umber  of  new  hands  come  in  on  the  chance  of  being  taken 
on  ? — Yes,  if  she  was  going  to  be  started  that  day. 

89652.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  that  system  the  men 
must  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  waiting  about 
on  the  chance  of  getting  employment  ? — It  looks  like  it 
in  theory,  but  in  practice  it  is  not  so.  I  may  say  I  ex- 
amined our  heads  of  dep:irtment  very  specially  on  that 
point  before  I  came  up  here,  and  the  reply  I  got  was 
practically  to  the  effect  that  these  men  get  to  judge 
wonderfully  well  how  much  work  there  would  be  going 
and  when  it  would  be  starting,  and  they  do  not  have  to 
hang  about  very  much. 

89653.  Then  as  regards  the  other  point ;  you  are  protty 
confident  with  regard  to  your  own  men  that  the  men  of 
the  first  class  stop  on  there  for  a  long  time  in  that  class  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  no  question  about  it  whatever.  We  have 
them  for  years  and  years. 

'•  89654.  As  regards  the  unemployment,  in  Paragraph 

)portion  of  13  you  state  that  out  of  138  applications  to  the  Govan 
■k  Distress  Committee  only  five  were  quay  labourers  ? — 

ourers  yes,  and  prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  the  minutes  were 
"licants  to  submitted  three  had  secured  work,  leaving  only  two  to 
^,<,„  be  assisted.    I  do  not  profess  to  be  up  in  the  work 

of  the  distress  committee,  but  at  the  time  I  was  pre- 
paring this  statement  I  was  consulting  some  of  our  quay 
people  about  it,  and  our  time-keeper,  who  is  a  very 
intelligent  man,  brought  up  the  minutes  of  the  Govan 
Distress  Committee  to  show  me  as  a  proof  of  what  he  had 
stated  himself,  that  the  dock  labourers  in  Glasgow  were 
not  a  class  who  were  out  of  emplojonent  ;  that  is  dock 
labourers  proper,  not  the  hangers-on.  I  may  say  that 
they  receive  very  good  pay  ;  we  pay  our  dock  labourers 
7d.  an  hour  during  the  day. 

89655.  I  think  we  have  it  in  evidence  that,  taking  the 
customary  rate  of  wages,  those  who  get  employment 
get  well  paid  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  they  have  to  be  of 
fairly  good  physique. 

89656.  Our  evidence  rather  was  as  to  this  distribution 
of  money  that  the  wages  that  were  earned  were  distri- 
buted amongst  a  good  many  people,  but  that  there  was 
not  continuous  employment.  — We  have  to  settle  a  good 
many  claims  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and 
we  never  are  able  to  settle  any  dock  labourer's  claim 
on  a  less  basis  than  an  average  wage  of  26s.  per  week. 

89657.  Your  experience  is  that  this  work  is  popular 
with  the  men  of  certain  physique  ? — Yes,  it  is  certainly 
popular  amongst  the  regular  men,  and  it  is  not  by  any 
means  such  hard  work  as  it  used  to  be.    I  can  recall  the 
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time  when  there  is  no  doubt  that  dock  labour  wa«  very 
severe.  For  example,  it  used  to  be  a  regular  practice 
that  these  men  had  to  carry  ashore  on  a  plank  bags  of 
Hour  weighing  280  lbs.  Practically  all  that  sort  of  thing 
is  done  away  with  by  the  introduction  of  cranes. 

89658.  Did  you  ever  consider  at  all,  as  connected  with 
this  great  line,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  convert 
a  certain  number  of  your  dock  labourers  into  weekly 
wage  earners  ? — Yes,  we  have  worked  our  men  on  weekly 
wages  for  a  good  while.  I  may  say  wo  started  it  during 
the  time  of  a  big  strike,  which  is  very  often  the  cause 
of  these  changes  being  tried.  At  that  time  we  were 
paying  6d.  an  hour  as  wages,  and  we  offered  a  guarantee 
of  fifty-four  hours  work  a  week,  that  is  a  wage  of  278. 
a  week,  for  men  to  come,  and  we  got  an  immense  number 
of  good  able-bodied  men  just  come  from  the  country  to 
take  this  form  of  employment.  In  the  long  run  we  found 
that  it  did  not  work  satisfactorily,  the  men  preferred  to 
take  the  chance  of  getting  night  work  and  not  being  tied 
down  to  so  many  hours  of  day  work. 

89659.  When  you  say  not  satisfactory,  do  you  mean 
not  satisfactorily  financially  ?  What  was  the  effect, 
was  there  much  difference  ? — I  think  the  men  preferred 
to  be  free. 

89060.  That  is  another  point  rather  ;  as  an  employer  of 
labour  was  it  more  expensive  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we 
cared  for  it  very  much  either,  because  it  sometimes  left 
us  with  a  good  many  men  that  we  could  not  find  em- 
plojonent  for,  because,  as  I  have  explained  in  my  state- 
ment, our  work  varies  considerably  in  extent.  Sometimes 
we  will  have  600  or  700  men  employed  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  in  another  twenty-four  hours  we  may  have  as 
few  as  125  ;  and  that  had  another  result,  that  the  number 
of  men  that  we  could  afford  to  take  on  for  weekly  wages 
was  comparatively  limited,  and  there  was  apt  to  be 
jealousy  and  difficulties  between  the  two  classes  of  men. 

89661.  Supposing  you  had  regular  labourers,  I  suppose 
it  would  not  affect  the  amount  of  wages  you  paid,  would 
it,  as  against  the  present  system  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  aft'ect  the  amount  of  wages,  because  we  would 
naturally  take  care  that  the  number  of  weekly  wages 
men  we  took  on  would  be  pretty  well  confined  to  the 
number  that  we  could  employ  constantly. 

89662.  Supposing  you  were  able  to  reguLarise  employ- 
ment, and  take  on  a  certain  number,  I  suppose  those 
whom  you  took  on  at  odd  times  would  not  get  as 
many  hours  a  week  as  those  that  you  had  in  your  regular 
employ  ? — Naturally  those  we  had  in  our  regular 
employment  would  get  the  first  call. 

89663.  It  has  been  urged  on  us  from  many  sources 
that  this  irregularity  of  employment  exercises  a  detri- 
mental effect  both  morally  and  physically  on  the  men  ? 
— No  doubt  it  may  have  some  effect  in  that  way,  but  I 
do  not  see  how  in  the  circumstances  of  the  business  you 
can  very  well  avoid  it,  unless  you  have  one  great  employer 
to  do  the  whole  work  of  the  harbour,  which  would  be  a 
remedy  ten  times  worse  than  the  disease. 

89664.  There  is  the  objection  of  the  men.  The  men 
prefer  the  freedom  of  the  present  system,  I  understand  ? 
— Some  of  them  ;  I  do  not  think  it  applies  to  a  very  large 
number. 

89665.  Supposing  you  could  get  over  the  objection  of 
the  employers  to  having  a  considerable  number  of  men 
regularly  employed  weekly,  do  you  think  the  men  would 
like  it  ? — I  think  a  weekly  wage  has  an  attraction  for  men, 
but  then  there  is  this  great  difficulty  about  weekly  em- 
ployment with  us,  that  we  have  to  have  frequently  so 
much  night  work.  As  I  have  explained  already  we  will 
sometimes  go  on  continuously  working  from  the  hour  the 
ship  arrives  until  she  sails,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
work  weekly  wages  men  into  that. 

89666.  I  suppose  the  man  who  was  •working  all  night 
would  be  off  next  day  ? — Of  course,  that  is  what  we  try 
to  do,  but  the  physique  of  these  dock  labourers  is  such 
that  I  have  seen  many  working  practically  for  thirty-six 
hours  without  a  stop  except  for  their  meals.  So  much 
did  we  dislike  that  sort  of  thing,  because  we  know  that 
you  do  not  get  the  full  value  from  the  men,  that  we  used 
to  try  to  put  the  men  off  in  the  day — refuse  them  during 
the  day  and  keep  them  fresh  for  the  night,  but  we  found 
we  had  to  abandon  that  as  a  fixed  rule  because  what 
very  often  happened  was  that  they  went  and  worked 
with  someone  else  during  the  day  and  worked  with  us 
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for  the  night,  so  we  felt  we  were  better  off  to  get  the 
freshness  dxiring  the  day  rather  than  let  someone  else 
have  it. 

89667.  What  is  the  attraction  of  working  twenty-four 
hours  on  end  ? — Then  they  can  lie  off  for  a  day  or  two. 

89668.  (Mrs.  Webh.)  The  work  to  be  done  is  there  ? 
— Yes,  and  they  might  not  get  it  next  time.  It  has  an 
advantage  with  some  of  them  that  they  can  then  take  a 
day  or  two  off.  I  do  not  think  they  are  quite  so  hard 
worked  during  the  night,  that  is  another  thing ;  you 
never  get  the  work  so  well  supervised  at  night. 

89669.  {Chairman.)  Now  coming  to  your  last  paragraph, 
do  you  think  there  is  a  tendency  amongst  the  boys  leaving 
school  to  take  up  casual  work,  doing  errand  jobs,  and 
things  of  that  kind  ? — I  think  there  is  an  imdoubted  ten- 
dency with  all  boys  of  the  working  class  to  take  the  biggest 
price  they  can  get  at  fiist.  I  think  neither  they  nor  their 
parents,  speaking  generally,  seem  to  realise  the  benefit 
of  sacrificing  a  httle  in  their  earlier  years  for  the  benefit 
of  the  better  pay  arising  from  knowing  a  trade.  I  had 
a  very  striking  example  of  that  brought  to  my  notice  a 
short  time  ago  in  connection  with  one  of  the  largest 
shipbuilders  on  the  Clyde.  He  was  over  in  Ireland  on 
one  of  the  famous  golf  links,  and  he  was  rather  taken 
with  the  lad  who  caddied  for  him.  He  asked  him :  Did 
he  never  think  of  learning  a  trade,  and  he  said  :  Well,  he 
might.  He  said.  If  you  come  over  to  Glasgow  and  come 
to  my  yard,  I  'will  see  that  you  get  employment.  The 
lad  came  OA^er ;  he  was  a  lad  of  about  sixteen,  and  he 
started  him  to  train  as  a  joiner.  Within  a  month  of 
his  being  started  at  that  he  came  to  him  to  get  rid  of  the 
agreement  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  joiner,  becaiise  he  found 
he  could  earn  so  much  more  as  a  labourer,  and  aU  the 
persuasion  of  my  friend  could  not  induce  that  young 
lad  to  stick  to  his  apprenticeship  to  learn  to  be  a  joiner 
and  give  up  the  temptation  of  the  extra  pay. 

89670.  That  is  a  tendency  which  has  been  described 
to  us  bv  a  great  many  other  ■witnesses.  How  can  you 
deal  with  it  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  studied  this 
question  in  detail.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that 
there  is  a  great  evil  in  the  youth  of  the  country  not  being 
trained  to  handicrafts,  but  I  carmot  say  that  I  have  studied 
the  matter.  As  I  say  in  my  evidence,  I  think  that  some  of 
the  money  that  is  spent  in  teaching  a  lot  of  these  boys  a,  to 
my  mind,  somewhat  useless  class  of  education,  might  with 
advantage  be  employed  in  training  them  in  handicraft,  but 
I  do  not  profess  to  have  gone  in':o  the  question  fully. 

89371.  Though  you  have  no  remedy,  you  know  that 
the  evil  is  there  ? — I  am  quite  satisfied  the  evil  is  there. 

89  !72.  You  also  suggest  that  you  think  the  phj'sique 
and  habits  of  the  rising  generation  would  be  improved 
by  some  physical  training  ? — Yes.  As  a  volunteer 
office:',  I  am  in  favour  of  universal  physical  training 
and  universal  military  training. 

89673.  At  an  early  period,  when  they  are  boys  ? — • 
Ye3,  I  think  it  should  be  carried  out  in  the  schools  most 
thoroughly,  and  I  think  when  they  leave  school,  when 
they  come  up  to  be  lads,  they  should  be  compelled  to  train 
themselves  to  take  their  share  in  the  defence  of  their 
country. 

89674.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  that  training 
from  a  physical  point  of  view  or  a  moral  point  of  view  ? 
• — I  think  from  both  a  physical  and  moral  point  of  view. 

89  375.  In  the  moral  sense  that  they  get  habits  of  self- 
restraint  and  discipline  ? — I  think  they  get  into  better 
habits  when  they  are  under  discipline.  I  think  that  a 
great  many  of  these  hooligans  get  into  mischief  because 
they  have  no  proper  outlet  for  their  energies.  I  may 
say  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  degradation  that  arises 
from  cigarette  smoking.  That  is  not  a  matter  of  theory, 
but  a  matter  of  experience  in  my  own  office.  I  traced 
so  frequently  pilfering  of  cash,  stamps,  &c.,to  boys  who 
smokei  cigarettes,  that  a  few  years  ago  I  made  a  rule 
that  during  their  apprenticeship  they  were  liable  to 
be  dismissed  for  smoking,  either  within  or  out  of  office 
hours. 

Half-time  89  )76.  (Mrs.   Webh.)  About  these  boys,  would  it  be 

employment  possible  to  have  a  half-time  arrangement,  so  to  speak, 
for  boys.  an  extension  of  the  Factory  Act  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
or  nineteen  ? — I  may  say  that  I  cannot  speak  for  appren- 
ticeship for  the  class  of  labour  that  we  have,  because 
we  do  not  take  boys  at  all ;  they  do  not  get  employment 
with  us. 
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89377.  I  was  rather  thinking  of  whether  it  would  be  Half-time 
possible  to  organise  some  system  of  half-time  education  employment 
or  training,  whereby  you  take  the  boy  for  half  his  working  ^"'^  boys, 
hours  and  his  leisure  and  give  him  some  sort  of  technical 
education  in  classes  or  military  training  ? — You  mean 
after  he  has  entered  on  his  apprenticcjliip  ? 

89378.  Yes.  I  was  not  thinldng  of  the  boy  who  was 
properly  apprenticed,  but  the  boys  you  spoke  of,  who 
were  errand  boys  and  went  to  highly  paid  labour  ? — I 
cannot  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  employer  of 
that  kind  of  labour  and  how  it  would  work.  An  em- 
ployer might  say :  It  does  not  suit  me  to  have  lads  on 
for  half  a  day. 

89379.  That  would  not  necessarily  be  a  complete 
reply  to  the  community,  would  it  ?  It  might  not  suit 
the  employer,  but  it  might  suit  the  community  ? — I  am 
afraid  you  will  have  to  have  some  regard  to  the  employers' 
interests,  although  they  are  not  much  considered  now- 
a-days. 

89  380.  Really  your  position  is  that  it  would  be  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  it  is  desirable  something  should  be  done 
to  prevent  these  lads  growing  up  without  any  sort  of 
training.  In  fapt,  they  do  not  even  get  their  physique 
properly  trained.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have  a  very 
strong  opinion  that  there  is  no  man  of  proper  physique, 
proper  intelligence,  and  proper  character  who  need  go 
without  work  in  this  cormtry.  The  men  who  cannot  get 
work,  generally  speaking,  are  wastrels,  either  physically, 
mentally,  or  morally 

89  381.  And  you  say  that  is  caused  largely  in  your  Evils  of 
opinion  by  these  boys  when  between  fourteen  and  twenty  casual 
getting  high  wages  and  no  training  ?— Fourteen  and  employmeiti 
twenty ;    I  dare  say  that  is  so,  because  from  fourteen  ^'f^gj^'^g 
to  sixteen,  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  so  objectionable,  because 
they  are  free  to  leave  school  at  fourteen  and,  with  working- 
men's  children,  I  do  not  think  they  can  do  much  good 
by  remaining  after  fourteen,  and  they  cannot  get  appren- 
ticed as  a  rule  before  sixteen,  so  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  harm  in  their  getting  employment  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen,  but  the  evil  is  that  they  continue  doing 
that  class  of  work  even  after  thev  are  sixteen,  instead 
of  learning  a  trade. 

89682.  AssumLag  we  could  not  establish  the  old-  Trade  uiiio 
fashioned  apprenticeship,  which  I  suppose  you  would  a  l)arrier  t 
assume  ? — Of  course,  trade  unions  are  a  great  barrier  apprentice- 
to  apprentices  being  taken.  ^  'P' 

89683.  Quite  apart  from  that,  we  are  told  in  London  Reason  for 
that  the  employers  do  not  find  it  worth  their  while  to  desuetude  o 
take  on  apprentices  of  that  sort  ? — I  suppose  that  is  apprentice- 
partly  due  to  the  fact  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  lads  ship, 
to  complete  their  apprenticeship. 

89684.  They  find  it  does  not  pay  them  to  have  the 
bother  of  teaching  ? — I  can  quite  imderstand  that. 

89685.  Assuming  that,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  Desirabilit 
some  sort  of  compulsory  military  training  or  military  of  compul-  ' 
drill  ? — I  am  in  favour  of  compvdsory  training  or  physical  sory  military 
drill,  apart  from  the  question  of  apprenticeship.  trtnino-^for  ^ 

89686.  Supposing  that  employers  of  labour  objected  boys.  ° 
to  your  military  training,  would  you  sympathise  with 

them  ? — Speaking  from  an  experience  of  a  pretty  large 
number  of  employers,  I  do  not  believe  they  would  object 
to  military  training. 

89687.  Supposing  they  did  very  violently,  what  would 
you  say,  would  ycu  still  want  it  ? — You  mean  supposing 
the  Legislature  said  there  was  to  be  military  training 
and  the  employer  objected  ? 

^9683.  Supposing  we  miserable  folk  who  propose  things 
proposed  military  training  which  representatives  of  em- 
ployers of  labour  declared  against,  and  said  it  was  very 
inconvenient  to  have  it  because  it  took  the  men  away 

 ? — That  is  where  the  benefit  of  a  compulsory  military  Advantage 

training  would  come  in.    At  the  present  time  I  know  of  compul- 
some  employers  do  object  to  those  of  their  employees  ^^ry  inilitary 
who  go  in  for  military  training.    I  have  had  experience  draining, 
of  men  losing  their  employment  because  they  had  gone  to 
camp,  but  if  it  was  the  law  of  the  country  that  every 
youth  had  to  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  military  train- 
ing no  employer  could  have  any  interest  in  objecting. 

89389.  That  is  a  great  advantage,  it  would  end  the 
matter  ? — It  would  not  work  out  as  an  injury  to  the 
employer  because  every  man  would  have  a  small  mimber 
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possibly  in  his  employ  each  year  ;  but  seeing  you  talk 
Ijection  to  f'^out  military  training,  I  want  you  to  understand  I 
;criptior.  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  anything  like 
conscription.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  to 
take  men  awa,y  from  their  homes  at  all.  I  think  we  can 
give  a  military  training  quite  well  without  interfering 
with  the  normal  employment. 

89690.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  You  would  not 
think  that  the  employers'  objection  against  military 
training  of  this  rea.sonable  sort  ought  to  hold  good  against 
the  proposal  for  military  training  in  the  interests  of  the 
community  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  there 
would  bo  any  serious  objection  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers to  it. 

89691.  But  if  there  was  ? — As  I  say,  if  it  was  made 
the  law  of  the  land,  it  would  not  matter  a  straw  supposing 
they  objected.  It  would  not  matter  one  whit,  because 
they  could  not  help  themselves. 

89692.  Quite  so,  that  is  a  great  advantage.  To  come 
to  this  question  of  casual  labour,  do  you  think  it  is  a 

[vantage  of  good  thing  for  these  various  cha,racters  to  be  able  to  get 
fual  dock  work  casually  at  the  docks  ? — I  think  it  is  ;  it  very  often 
|iour.  tides  over  a  period  of  difficulty.    For  instance,  supposing 

a  man  is  oxit  of  a  job  from,  as  I  have  indicated,  slackness 
in  the  shipyard,  it  is  better  for  him  to  be  able  to  get  some 
work  at  the  docks  than  have  to  go  about  entirely  idle 
or  to  be  taken  on  and  practically  get  pauper  relief. 

89693.  Do  you  think  it  is  good  for  a  whole  body  of  men 
to  know  that  they  can  get  work  easily  without  reference 
to  past  character  ?  Do  you  think  that  has  a  good  ellcct 
on  their  conduct  ?  Would  you  subject  your  own  son  to 
those  conditions  ? — The  class  of  work  that  they  get, 
except  a  little  tendency  to  steal  whisky,  is  such  that  it 
does  not  offer  much  temptation,  and  does  not  require 
references  very  much. 

oral  effect  89394.  Is  it  good  for  a  large  body  of  men  to  feel  that 
>r  obti^inf     ^^^^  employment  without  having  a  good  char- 

iiip'l'ovment^  ^'^^^^  ' — ^  know  that  you  are  entitled  to  say  that 

ithout  ^'lat  is  the  position  even  with  the  dock  labourers.  As  I 
fferences.     have  said,  the  foremen  know  their  men. 

89395.  But  these  ha.ngers-on  that  you  talk  of  ?— 
There  is  a  certain  number  who  will  get  work  \vithout 
much  enquiry ;  I  think  that  applies  to  all  classes  of 
labour  throughout  the  country,  apart  from  skilled  labour. 

89696.  Surely  it  applies  more  at  the  docks,  where  you 
have  this  sudden  rtish  of  work  ? — I  daresay  it  does. 

89697.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
character  ? — I  do  not  know  in  theory  it  has  any  special 
behefit ;  it  is  certainly  not  a  benefit. 

89698.  Is  it  a  harm  ? — I  do  not  know  that  you  can 
establish  it  as  a  distinct  harm. 

npossibil-  89699.  You  said  it  is  impossible  to  decasualise  dock 
y  labour,  but  I  notice  you  made  one  excej^tion.  You 

)ck^labom-  there  Was  one  great  employer  to  do  all  the  work. 

Supposing  there  was  one  great  employer  to  do  all  the 
work,  could  you  decasualise  labour  ? — I  told  you  the 
remedy  would  be  ten  times  worse  than  the  disease. 

89700.  Assuming  it  was  Messrs.  Allan  who  were  the 
one  groat  employer  ? — We  would  certainly  not  face  the 
duty,  unless  you  gave  us  a  monopoly  of  the  shipping. 

cissibility  89701.  Assuming  for  the  moment  you  had  a  monopoly 
decasual-  of  the  shipping,  could  you  decasualise  labour,  supposing 
mg  dock  were  the  sole  employer  ? — I  think  it  would  almost 

nplover  necessarily  imply  that  if  we  had  the  whole  labour  of  the 
pplied        P^^*  whole  business  of  the  port  to  do,  we  un- 

bour  at  questionably  Would  be  in  a  very  much  better  position  to 
.ch  dock.  dovetail  the  Work.  Mind  you,  we  would  have  enormous 
other  difficulties  that  would  arise.  I  am  simply  talking 
of  that  broad  question.  Naturally  the  labour  that  does 
the  Work  of  the  port  just  now,  and  which  tends  to  divide 
itself  over  the  work,  so  that  dock  labourers,  whether 
they  are  working  continuously  with  us  or  not,  get  a  pretty 
steady  average,  could  naturally  be  arranged  so  as  to  have 
pretty  much  a  steady  wage,  if  all  the  employment  were 
in  one  hand. 

89702.  But  you  think  that  the  other  di;\T.dvantages  of 
that  would  be  so  great  that  they  would  overweigh  the 
advantages  to  labour  ? — Absolutely.  I  think  the  scheme 
is  absolutely  Utopian. 


89"03.  Suppo3ing  you  could  do  the  same  thing  without   Colonel  J. 
having  this  great  monopoly  of  trade,  supposing  you  had  ^mith  Park, 
some  system  like  they  have  in  Germany  of  labour  ex-  ^- 
changes  at  which  all  employers  employ  their  casual  labour,  ,  .  Z  ~^ 
that  is  to  say,  you  would  go  on  with  your  permanent  or 
somi-permanent  hands,  but  when  you  wanted  casual  Oermaii 
labour  you  would  send  to  the  central  labour  exchange,  labour 
and  all  other  employers  would  do  the  same,  and  although  exchange 
John  Smith  would  only  have  half  a  day  from  you  or  two  system, 
days  in  a  fortnight  from  you,  he  would  get  other  work 
dovetailed  in  from  other  emijloyers.    Supposing  you  could 
do  that  amongst  yourselves,  supposing  it  was  adminis- 
tratively possible,  would  that  not  get  over  the  difficulty 
of  casual  labour  ?— I  do  not  think  so.    I  think  it  is  better 
to  let  the  individual  who  wants  to  get  the  work  look  after 
the  decasualisation  of  his  labour  himself. 

89704.  As  you  say,  although  you  can  decasualise  some 
of  your  labour,  there  are  always  some  of  these  hangers-on 
whom  you  could  not  decasuahse  ?— If  these  men  wantod 
they  could  go  about  from  employer  to  employer,  jiLst 
as  the  regular  hands  do,  but  they  do  not  want  it. 

89705.  Do  you  not  think  the  fact  that  they  can  pick  p   ^  r 
up  a  livelihood  in  one  or  two  days  is  rather  a  temptation  certaYn  dass 
not  to  want  it  ?— I  think  those  men  who  only  get  one  of  men  for 
or  two  days'  employment  during  the  week  are  usually  casual 

the  class  of  men  who  only  want  to  work  that  time.  labour. 

89706.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  them 
not  to  be  able  to  do  that  ?— I  do  not  see  that  the  labour 
exchanges  would  help  you  to  do  that,  unless  you  were 
going  to  compel  tho  men  to  work.  Supposing  you  had 
some  system  by  which  you  were  going  to  compel  all  the 
wastrels  of  the  country  to  work,  locking  up  them  if  neces- 
sary to  do  it,  I  would  go  a  good  length  with  you. 

89707.  Supposing  jour  labour  exchange  was  in  a 
position  to  ?ay  to  John  Smith :  You  come  to  us  and 
we  will  give  you  regular  work  (through  dovetailing 
your  work  wi*^h  all  ^hese  other  employers),  but  if  vcu 
do  not  come  to  us  you  will  have  to  walk  the  streets  with- 
out any  work  at  all,  in  which  case  wo  shall  be  prosecuting 
you  for  not  maintaining;  your  wife  and  family,  and  then 
we  may  send  you  to  a  penal  colony  or  something  like 
that,  do  you  not  think  that  is  a  possible  way  of  getting 
rid  of  this  great  stagnant  pool  ? — It  is  very  difficult 

to  see.    We  want  tho  men  to  be  waiting  for  our  work,  f^'^vjintage  of 
We  have  very  often  spurts  of  work  come  on,  and  it  would  ^abouT 
very  often  be  awkward  to  go  to  a  lakur  exchange  for 
the  men. 

89708.  That  could  be  managed  by  telephone  if  you 
have  a  certain  number  of  men  always  there  waiting. 
It  has  actually  been  done  in  Germany  in  order  to  put 
down  vagrancy.— You  have  a  great  many  things  in 
Germany  which  you  have  not  got  here, 

89709.  You  would  not  like  the  restriction  on  your 
personal  freedom  ?— It  depends  on  what  the  restriction 
is.    I  have  said  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  putting  a 
restriction  cn  the  personal  freedom  by  compelling  the  Desirabilitv 
men  to  share  m  the  defence  of  their  country.    You  compel  of  compul- 

a  man  to  do  almost  everything  in  this  country,  but  that  sory  military 
is  the  one  thing  tJiat  must  not  be  touched.  training. 

89710.  Supposing  we  thought  it  was  very  important 
to  decasualise  labour,  we  might  restrict  personal  free- 
dom ?— I  am  quite  prepared  to  consider  your  scheme 
when  I  see  it  in  full  detail.  I  will  not  commit  myself 
in  favour  of  it  until  then, 

89711.  {Professor  Smart.)  Is    it  correct  to  say  that  A<re  for 
apprenticeship  only  begins  at  the  age  of  sixte.-n  1—1  ar^prentice- 
think  in  most  trades  it  does,  but  really  I  am  not  well  ship. 

up  on  that.    I  think  as  a  general  rule  it  begins  at  sixteen 

89712.  That  is  your  impression  on  the  Clyde  ?— -I 
think  the  engineers  require  b.oys  to  be  sixteen  before 
they  start  apprenticeship. 

89713.  So  there  would  be  the  less  objection  to  raising  ^,  •  ^. 
e  school  age  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  ?— I  do  ^ot  •    •'     -^^  *° 

know  that,   because  the  parents'  needs  come  in.    It  .urfor  school 
IS  a  very  serious  thing  for  the  parents  to  have  to  keep  attendance 
their  children  up  to  sixteen  without  their  earning  some 
money.    I  went  to  business  myself  when  I  was  fifteen, 
and  could  just  as  well  have  gone  at  fourteen, 

89714.  If  jou  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  job  at  fourteen 
you  might  as  well  have  been  at  school  ?— As  far  as  I  can 
recollect  I  consider  I  wasted  at  least  the  last  year  at 
school. 
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89715.  Tlie  men  who  are  regular  men  wilh  you,  iLo 
men  you  ppeak  of  as  regular  men,  are  men  cloirg  il.cir 
fair  share  of  overtime  ?— Yes,  they  do  a  fair  sha'  c.  Un- 
questionably the  regular  squad  tends  to  get  a  fair  tliaie. 
We  do  not  regard  the  work  at  the  quay  as  overtime  in 
the  ordinary  sense  ;  it  is  more  night  w^ork. 

89716.  But  the  men  like  it  ?— They  like  it  because 
they  get  a  penny  an  hour  more  in  our  case,  and,  as  1  say, 
I  do  not  think  they  have  to  work  quite  so  hard. 

89717.  Then  I  understand  these  men,  as  a  rule,  are 
selected  by  tiie  foremen  ? — Yes. 

89718.  They  do  not  work  except  for  that  foreman  ?  — 
Not  as  a  rule.  If  we  are  very  slack,  as  sometimes  happci  s, 
even  our  most  regular  men  would  go  to  another  hre 
and  get  employment.  If  they  knew  as  an  absolulc 
fact  that  they  were  not  going  to  get  employment  fcr 
two  or  three  days,  they  might  go  to  another  line. 

89719.  That  makes  a  sort  of  compromise  in  the  matter 
of  decasualisation  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  it  if  a  decasuali- 
sation  which  works  out  in  practice. 

89720.  You  spoke  of  joining  the  Donaldson  Line  ? — 
No,  not  a  bit. 

89921.  Not  joining  the  line,  but  having  your  lalo^r 
in  common  ? — No,  we  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing. 

89722.  The  men  who  are  regularly  engaged  with  you 
sometimes  go  to  the  Donaldson  Line  ? — Yes,  they  some- 
times do  that,  but  they  do  that  of  their  o\to  volition. 
We  take  no  part  in  it. 
Suggested         89723.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  all  the  shipowners 
association  of      Glasgow  to  join  together  into  some  association  to  cn- 
slifMovvnera    l^^S®  the  unit  and  so  decrease  casualisation  ? — I  think 
for  employ-     there  would  be  apt  to  be  jealousies,  because  there  would 
ment  of  dock  be  times  when  you  wanted  a  big  lot  of  men. 
labour.  89724.  If  you  were  forced  by  legislation  to  do  some- 

thing, is  that  not  a  possibility  ? — If  forced  by  legislation, 
we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  comply  with  legislative 
requirements,  but  I  for  one  would  do  my  best  to  resist 
any  such  legislation  being  carried. 

89725.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  done  ? — There  are 
very  few  things  in  this  world  which  are  impossible.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  expedient,  nor  would  it  be  pro- 
fitable. 


Experimen- 
tal shift 
work  by 
"  Allan  " 
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89726.  You  practically  work  by  shifts.  You  say : 
"  They  regulate  the  employment  of  their  men  by  working 
a  number  of  their  foremen  and  their  squads  during  t(;e 
day  and  relieving  them  by  others  at  night  "  ? — Yes,  we 
relieve  them  as  much  as  we  can  at  night  but,  as  I  ex- 
plained, we  had  to  depart  from  that  to  a  certain  extent 
because  we  found  if  we  were  too  rigid  in  knocking  the 
men  off  their  day  work  in  order  to  keep  tiiem  fresh  for 
the  night  there  was  a  tendency  for  them  to  go  to  other 
people  during  the  day. 

89727.  You  speak  of  the  stevedores ;  tbey  have  little 
night  work.  How  do  they  manage  that ;  ships  are  al- 
ways coming  in  at  night  ? — Stevedores  do  a  different 
class  of  work  from  the  liners.  As  I  explained,  the  Imers 
are  boats  which  must  sail  on  a  fixed  date,  and  we  com', 
in  and  we  are  late,  and  we  must  work  at  whatever  cost 
in  order  to  overtake  our  date.  A  stevedore  is  more 
usually  loading  sailing  ships  and  outside  tramp  steamers 
wliicb  are  not  so  pushed  for  time  and,  as  their  work  at  night 
is  very  costly,  I  may  say  stevedores  instead  of  paying 

^  their  men  a  penny  an  hour  extra  during  the  night,  as  we 
do,  have  to  pay  three  pence  an  hour  extra,  so  their 
night  work  is  tremendously  costly  and  thoy,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  work  night  work  at  all,  unless  perhaps  on  the  eve 
of  sailing  wJien,  by  working  a  few  hours,  they  can  get 
a  vessel  away  a  day  earlier. 

89728.  Then  the  plan  you  follow  is  practically 
followed  by  all  the  liners  ? — Yes. 

Character  of  89729.  The  vacancies  which  arise  in  the  first  and 
1st  class  dock  second  classes  are  scarcely  ever  recruited  from  the  third 

labourers.      class,  they  come  rather  from  other  trades,  I  gather  ?  

The  first  class  are  really  men  of  good  physique  and  good 
character  who  have  adopted  dock  labour  as  their 
regular  trade. 

89730.  You  say  the  first  class  is  usually  recruited 
from  able-bodied  men  attracted  from  other  places  Lv 
the  good  wages  ? — I  thought  you  said  other  trades. 


Nature  of 

stevedores' 

work. 


Extra  night 
pay  by 
stevedores 
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compared. 


S9731.  I  supposo  you  moan  other  trades  as  well  ? — 
There  may  be  an  occasional  man  ;  but  I  do  not  think  a 
tradesman  of  good  character  end  physique  will  become  a 
dock  labourer.  Of  course  sailors  who  give  up  the  sea 
very  often  become  dock  libourers. 

89732.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Dundee  system 
of  dock  labour  ? — No. 

89733.  They  have  a  sort  of  co-operation  between 
them  ? — But  then  Dundee  is  a  very  one-horse  place  as 
compared  with  Glasgow. 

89734.  You  do  not  work  on  Sunday  at  all,  do  you  ? — 
No,  never  in  this  country.  Like  most  Scotsmen  when 
abroad  we  are  a  little  more  broad-minded. 

89735.  Your  men  get  six  days'  work  a  week  on  the 
whole,  but  still  there  is  a  good  deal  of  waiting  about  ? — 
Tliere  is  I  ound  to  bo  a  good  deal  of  waiting  about ;  but 
as  I  explained  the  men  get  veiy  smart  in  not  requiring  to 
wait  about  very  much.  They  know  pretty  well  when  the 
work  will  commence. 

89736.  Waiting  about  j'ou  acknowle^'ged  is  not  a  good 
thing  for  the  men  ? — It  is  not  a  nice  'hirg  for  any  man 
liaving  to  s?ek  emplo3'ment. 

89737.  If  all  the  sober  men  at  the  docks  were  employed 
would  there  be  any  work  af  all  for  the  third  class  men, 
for  the  wastrels  ? — Uncjuestionably  there  would  be  aft 
times,  because  the  work  comes  in  spurts.  It  is  not  as 
if  we  could  distribute  all  our  work  over  the  whole  year 
e  venly.  We  cannot  do  that  ourselves.  A  great  deal 
of  our  trade  is  seasonal. 

89738.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  large  surplus  of 
labour  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

89739.  Nothing  corresponding  to  Liverpool,  for  ex- 
ample ? — No,  nothing  like  it. 

89740.  And  the  general  character  of  the  docker  is  sup- 
posed to  be  superior  to  that  of  Liverpool  ? — I  think  he 
is  quite  a  respectable  man  on  the  average — these  first 
and  second  class  men.  Of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of 
wastrels  unquestionably  amongst  those  in  the  third  class_ 

89741.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  In  answer  to  the  chairman  you 
spoke  of  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation.  Will  you 
enlarge  that  a  little  ?  You  spoke  of  the  operation  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  In  what  way  does  that 
affect  you  ? — I  will  give  you  one  illustration.  The 
insurance  company  with  whom  we  insure  our  labourers 
specially  advised  us,  about  a  year  ago,  to  dismiss  every 
man  from  our  emjjloyment  who  was  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  they  explained  it  in  this  way.  Thoy  said  :  Take 
a  man  of  thirty  years  of  age.  Supposing  he  breaks  his 
thigh,  the  chances  are  that  man  will  be  out  and  about 
at  his  work  again  in  three  or  four  weeks.  If  a  man'of 
sixty  breaks  his  thigh  there  is  a  very  considerable  chance 
that  that  man  will  be  permanently  disabled  for  life. 
Then  the  men  themselves  v>'ill  not  allow  any  cheaper 
wage  to  be  provided  for  older  men  in  cases  where  the 
trades  unions  control  the  wages  ;  so  that  employers 
who  would  like,  perhaps,  to  keep  on  an  old  man,  although 
not  quite  so  fit  as  a  young  one,  are  deterred  from  doing 
it  by  the  fact  that  the  trade  unions  say  :  No,  we  will 
rather  let  this  man  starve  than  allow  you  to  pay  him  a 
lower  wage  than  a  man  half  his  age. 

89742.  Do  the  insurance  companies  charge  different 
rates  for  different  ages  ? — No  ;  what  the  insurance  com- 
panies do  is  they  charge  a  rate  proportionate  to  their 
experience  of  your  risk  ;  and  if  you  have  a  lot  of  old  men 
in  your  employment,  and  in  consequence  of  that  have 
heavy  claims  on  the  insurance  company,  the  premium 
will  go  up. 

89743.  That  is  to  say  they  do  not  charge  the  same 
premiums  to  all  firms  ? — No,  they  may  do  in  some  trades, 
but  they  certainly  do  not  in  the  stevedoring  business. 

89744.  {Chairman.)  In  this  particular  case  you  wer,j 
advised  by  the  insurance  company  to  get  rid  of  the  men 
above  a  certain  age  for  the  reason  you  give,  I  assume 
you  did  not  agree  to  that  ? — I  cannot  speak,  of  course, 
to  what  insurance  companies  may  do.  But  I  do  know,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  no  definite  rate  according 
to  the  ages  of  the  men. 

89745.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  that  they  put  a 
certain  proposal  to  you  to  get  rid  of  the  old  men  because 
it  might  put  on  them  a.n  additional  risk.  If  you  did 
not  accept  that  proposal  they  put  their  rate  up.  Did 
you  get  rid  of  the  old  men  ? — No,  we  did  not. 
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89746.  Did  they  put  your  rate  up  ?— No  ;  they  did  not 
say  to  us  :  We  will  charge  you  a  higher  rate  if  you  do  not 
do  it.  They  simply  gave  us  that  warning  as  the  result  of 
their  experience,  because,  as  I  say,  we  have  higher  rates  in 
the  long  run.  Insurance  rates,  like  everything  else,  have 
to  bear  a  profit  for  the  men  accepting  them.  They  gave  us 
that  as  a  warning  :  It  is  not  in  your  interests  to  keep 
on  old  men  in  your  emplojmient  because  of  the  chances 
of  claims  which  in  fact  will  effect  the  premiums  in  years 
to  com«.  i"' 

89747.  Do  you  insure  yourself  ?— No,  not  for  the  Work 
men's  Compensation  Act  on  shore.  We  do  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  at  sea. 

89748.  We  rather  want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
about  the  insurance.  Let  me  put  this  case.  Supposing 
you  had  had  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  people 
between  fifty-five  and  over  sixty  and  the  insurance 
company  had  had  to  pay,  would  they  not  in  subsequent 
years  have  put  your  rate  up  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would 
do  it  because  of  the  men  being  fifty-five  or  sixty  ;  but 
what  they  do  do  is  they  keep  a  very  careful  note  of  all 
the  claims  they  have  had  to  pay  for  our  line  during  the 
past  year  ;  and  next  year  when  we  come  to  discuss  the 
question  of  rates  it  is  brought  out  against  us :  Looking 
at  the  claims  we  have  had  to  pay,  our  rate  must  be  so 
much  higher. 

89749.  It  has  been  brought  strongly  to  our  notice 
that  this  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  has  reduced 
the  age  at  which  people  previously  could  get  work.  We 
are  rather  anxious  to  know  why  it  has  in  the  case  where 
the  people  do  not  insure  themselves.  The  only  conclu- 
sion I  can  come  to  is  that  the  insurance  companies  do 
raise  the  rates  ? — As  I  say,  it  inevitably  happens  that 
they  do  raise  the  rates.  For  aught  I  know  it  may  be 
the  practice  of  some  insurance  companies  to  stipulate 
that  men  shall  not  be  above  a  certain  age,  or  they  will 
charge  an  extra  premium  ;  but  they  do  not  do  that  with 
us. 

89750.  But  in  practice  you  get  your  insurance  rate 
raised  by  having  old  men  in  because  of  the  greater  liability 
to  claims  from  these  older  men  ;  and  the  claims  become 
in  the  long  run  the  basis  of  the  premiums  you  have  to 
pay  in  that  sense  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  deterrent.  We  did  not 
dismiss  any  of  our  men  ;  but  we  certainly  gave  instruc- 
tions that  our  people  should  be  careful  not  to  engage  new 
men  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

89751.  The  main  reason  alleged  is  that  they  are  so 
long  in  recovering  ;  not  only  that  they  are  liable  to  acci- 
dents, but  they  are  longer  in  recovering  ? — I  think  in 
some  respects  there  is  an  increased  liability  to  accident ; 
but  the  main  reason  given  at  that  time  was  the  greater 
risk  of  the  accident  being  a  permanent  disablement ; 
because  it  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  Act  that  really 
it  is  better  to  kill  a  man  than  permanently  disable  him. 

89752.  (3Ir.  Phelps.)  When  you  effect  the  insurance 
does  the  company  enquire  the  ages  of  the  men  ? — No. 

89753.  Do  they  make  any  stipulation  or  give  you 
any  advice  with  regard  to  other  physical  defects  than 
that  of  age  ? — No  ;  age  was  the  only  point  they  ever 
mentioned  to  us.  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  insurance 
company's  business.  It  was  simply  friendly  advice 
by  the  insurance  company.  It  does  not  matter  a  straw 
to  the  insurance  company  what  the  risks  are,  they  want 
a  premium  adequate  to  the  risk.  That  is  all  that  con- 
cerns them. 

89754.  Still,  did  they  enquire,  for  instance,  with  regard 
to  one-eyed  men  ? — No. 

89755.  You  have  not  heard  that  question  raised  ? — 
No. 

Effect  of  89756.  Take  another  point,  that  is  with  regard  to  the 

nachineryon  use  of  machinery.  You  say  the  use  of  machinery  has 
everity  of  very  much  reduced  the  physical  strain  of  work  in  the 
lock  labour,  docks  ?— Yes. 

89757.  Do  you  find  the  use  of  machinery  has  affected 
very  much  the  amount  you  pay  in  wages  ? — We  pay 
higher  wages  than  when  we  had  less  machinery. 
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89758.  It  has  increased  your  wages  bill,  not  decreased   Colonel  J. 
it  ? — I  did  not  know  whether  you  meant  the  aggregate.      Smith  Park, 

M.V.O. 

89759.  Did  you  pay  more  wages  after  the  introduction  ?   

— We  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages  to  the  men  now.  I  do  14  Jan.  1908. 
not  think  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  done  is  greater,  ^  ^ 

in  fact,  it  could  not  possibly  be,  because  everything  now  ^^^^  dock 
is  in  favour  of  working  economically  on  your  loading  ^vages. 
and  discharging,  hatches  are  larger  and  there  are  cranes  _ 
working  ;  they  all  tend  to  make  it  cheaper. 

89760.  Wages  may  be  much  higher,  and  yet  the  cost 
of  labour  may  be  lower  ? — Yes  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  cost  of  labour  is  higher.  We  pay  7d.  an  hour  where 
we  used  only  to  pay  6d.  an  hour. 

89761.  Do  you  find  you  have  reduced  the  number 
of  people  you  employ  much  ? — There  is  no  fair  comparison, 
because  the  business  has  enormously  increased  during 

my  time.    There  is  no  comparison  between  the  amount  r,  c. 
of  business  we  do  now  and  when  I  started.    We  were  c<  ^^fi^n  " 
running,  when  I  started,  a  fortnightly  steamer  for  about  Line, 
six  months  of  the  year  from  Glasgow,  now  we  are  running 
on  the  average  about  two  to  three  steamers  a  week  all 
the  year  round. 

89762.  Taking  a  steamer  of  a  definite  size,  is  there  a 
great  reduction  in  the  number  of  men  that  would  be 
employed  in  unloading  it  now,  do  you  think  ? — You  have 
a  certain  amount ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  great  reduc- 
tion. There  is  a  great  reduction  in  this  way,  that  we  pggj-gg^^g 
do  not  get  the  export  cargoes  we  used  to  do.  We  used  fj-gights 
to  have  ships  fully  laden  in  my  younger  days,  but  now 

the  boats  are  so  big  and  so  many  trades  have  been  crushed 
out  by  the  tarifi's  of  foreign  countries,  that  sometimes 
the  steamers  will  go  away  nearly  empty. 

89763.  Do  you  find  that  the  speed  with  which  you 
work  now  necessitates  an  enormous  number  of  hands  ? 
— I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  in  that  respect. 
I  think  they  have  kept  very  much  the  same. 

89764.  You   would  not  allow  the  argument    that  Eft'ect  of 
machinery  had  thrown  people  out  of  work  ? — I  do  not  introduction 
think  so  ;  I  think  it  is  the  contrary.  of  machinery 


89765.  That  is  not  the  experience  in  your  work 


on  unemploy- 
No.  ment. 


89766.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  You  make  an  interesting  sugges- 
tion in  your  last  sentence,  that  you  believe  a  sound 
physique  is  a  safeguard  against  a  man  becoming  a  habitual 
drunkard  ? — Yes. 

89767.  Is  that  based  on  your  experience  ?— Yes,  I  Sound 
think  I  have  a  certain  amount  of  experience  which  shows  physique  a 
that.    I  think  a  man  often  takes  to  drink  to  a  certain  safeguard 
extent  from  weariness  arising  out  of  physical  weakness.  habitual 

89768.  It  is  easier  for  a  man  in  good  health  to  resist  alcoholism, 
the  temptation  of  drink  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  he  feels 

the  same  necessity  for  taking  it  to  excess  that  a  weaker 
man  does. 

89769.  {Miss  Hill.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  cadet 
corps.  You  spoke  about  the  influence  of  military  training? 
— Unfortunately  I  have  no  cadet  corps  attached  to  my 
corps,  and  I  have  no  experience  of  them,  except  I  know 
of  them  by  repute.  I  know  all  those  officers  who  have 
them  very  highly  value  them. 

89770.  You  speak  of  the  physical  development  caused  "V^ilue  of 
by  the  physical  exercises  and  the  drill  as  bearing  very  military 
greatly  on  the  physique  of  the  lads  composing  them  ? —  ^'^'l  physica. 
I  have  not  heard  it  discussed  in  detail,  but  both  the 

officers  and  the  schoolmasters  are  in  favour  of  the  cadet      ^  coip.-. 
system.    If  its  effects  on  them  can  be  judged,  as  I  think 
they  certainly  can,  from  the  cadet  corps  boys  I  have 
seen  going  about  the  streets  in  Glasgow,  they  are  a  very 
smart  well  set  up  lot  of  lads. 

89771.  You  would  anticipate  not  only  that  the  habits 
of  obedience  but  the  respect  for  obedience  would  make 
them  more  valuable  men  as  workmen  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
of  it  whatever.  I  know  from  what  I  have  heard  from 
Germans  that  they  are  quite  satisfied  that  their  physical 
training  improves  their  countrymen  as  workmen.  « 
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MINUTKS  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  W.  H.  Raeburn,  called ;  and  Examined. 
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Mr.  W.  E.  89772.  (Ghairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 

Baebvrn.  prepare  a  Statement,  which,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it 

"j^      ~  in,  we  will  treat  as  your  Evidence-in-chief  ?— Certainly. 

14  Jan.  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  With  regard  to  the  questions  upon  which  you  have 
asked  my  opinion  in  connection  with  the  very  difficult 
problem  of  unemployment,  I  shall  endeavour  in  this 
statement  to  answer  these  questions  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  experience.  I  may  say,  however,  that 
the  subject  is  one  surrounded  with  difficulty  on  every 
side,  and  one  for  which  there  is  no  single  panacea.  I 
shall  now  take  the  questions  in  the  order  you  state  them . 

(1)  The  Extent  of  Unemi^loyment,  including  (a) 
Nttmbebs  and  Class  of  Men  out  of  Work  ;  (6) 
Extent  of  Overtime,  e.g.  Whether  Chronic  or 
Periodic. 

2.  I  cannot  of  course  give  statistics,  but  there  is  always 
a  very  large  number  of  unemployed  in  every  community. 
The  number  varies,  to  some  extent,  according  as  trade  is 
good  or  bad,  and  of  course  there  is  seasonal  employment, 
and  in  Scotland  especially,  frost  and  rain  are  accountable 

.  for  a  great  deal  of  idle  time  in  the  out-of-door  class  of 
work.  Through  bad  weather,  masons,  joiners,  builders, 
men  engaged  in  ship-building  yards,  gardeners,  and  other 
very  respectable  classes  of  men,  are  often  compelled  to  be 
idle,  especially  in  winter.  That  of  course  is  inevitable, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  the  men  out  of  work  at  all  seasons 
is  composed  of  idlers,  loafers,  unsteady  men,  and,  to  some 
extent,  of  persons  of  weak  intellect  and  delicate  physical 
condition.  In  my  own  experience  of  dealing  with  the 
unemployed,  I  have  not  come  across  many  respectable, 
steady  working  men  who  are  out  of  work  for  any  length 
of  time.  If  they  lose  one  job,  I  have  noticed  they  generally 
manage  to  get  something  else,  sometimes  by  going  from  a 
district  where  work  is  slack  to  another  where  trade  is 
busier.  In  Glasgow  and  in  Helensburgh,  where  I  do  some 
social  work,  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  chiefly  consist  of  men  who 
do  not,  and  evidently  carmot,  behave  themselves.  When 
I  find  situations  for  this  class  of  men,  I  find  that  in  a  few 
days  they  have  got  their  discharge  through  absenting 
themselves  from  work,  or  turning  up  the  worse  of  drink. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  much  unemployment— in 
this  district  at  any  rate  —  in  the  case  of  steady,  well- 
behaved  men,  especially  of  men  who  have  been  brought 
up  to  a  trade. 

3.  As  an  employer  of  labour,  I  unhesitatingly  assert 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  work  systematic  overtime.  It  is 
only  done  when  theie  is  a  push,  and  very  often  is 
necessitated  by  workmen  having  fallen  behind  in  their 
work.  Sometimes  it  is  caused  by  bad  weather  having 
thrown  the  operations  in  arrears,  but  I  cannot  conceive 
any  employer  resorting  to  overtime  unless  in  case  of 
necessity.  In  repair  work  of  ships,  for  instance,  overtime 
is  often  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  vessel  has  dates  to 
keep,  engagements  to  fulfil,  and  it  is  sometimes  cheaper 
to  pay  overtime  than  to  incur  penalties.  I  have  compared 
notes  with  some  of  the  best  authorities  here  whose  work 
is  connected  with  the  poor  and  unemployed,  and  they 
are  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  opinion  I  am  now 
expressing. 

(2)  Causes  op  Unemployment. 

4.  First  and  foremost,  I  would  put  down  drink  ;  second, 
laziness  ;  third,  physical  incapacity,  and  no  doubt  at  times 
severity  of  weather  and  dulness  of  trade.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  find  some  of  the  actions  of  trade  unions 
contribute  to  unemployment.  According  to  their  rules, 
every  man  must  receive  the  standard  rate  of  wages.  If 
an  employer  desires,  out  of  kindliness  and  consideration 
to  retain  workmen  who  are  passed  their  prime,  and  are 
not  able  to  do  a  day's  work  equal  to  what  a  strong  man 
could  do,  at  a  lower  rate  of  wage  rather  than  dismiss 
them,  the  union,  of  which  the  men  are  members,  insist 
that  they  shall  either  be  paid  the  full  standard  wage  or 
the  other  men  in  the  workshop  will  be  called  out.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  master,  having  fierce  competition 
to  contend  against,  is  not  going  to  continue  an  inefficient 
or  weak  workman  at  full  wages  if  he  can  get  a  better  man 
in  his  place,  therefore  the  old  and  somewhat  infirm  have 
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prematurely  to  be  turned  adrift, 
cases  of  this  character. 

5.  Then  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1906  is 
tending  towards  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
Many  employers,  like  my  own  firm,  now  subject  their 
men  t6  a  medical  examination.  In  a  recent  case  the 
rejections  amounted  to  about  4  per  cent.  These  men  of 
course  may  find  some  other  employment  through  time, 
but  meantime  they  are  idle.  It  is  natural  that  the  master, 
having  such  responsibilities  as  this  Act  imposes  upon  him, 
should  be  careful  to  select  men  who  have  no  physical 
weakness  about  them,  which,  in  the  event  of  an  accident, 
might  aggravate  the  damages.  This  same  Act  is  having 
another  hurtful  effect  on  the  question  of  emplo5Tnent. 
Many  small  tradesmen  and  employers  of  labour  have 
been  dispensing  with  some  of  their  employees  because  of 
the  risks  they  run  of  having  to  pay  compensation  beyond 
their  means,  and  against  which  they  find  it  difficult  to 
insure  at  a  moderate  premium.  Further,  the  more  re- 
strictions some  of  these  trade  unions  put  upon  trade,  and 
the  more  the  present  socialistic  crusade  is  preached,  the 
greater  will  be  the  tendency  towards  unemployment.  A 
great  many  of  the  trades  of  this  country  are  only  paying 
their  way,  and  if  the  burdens  that  are  laid  upon  them 
increase,  it  simply  means  that  employers  have  either  to 
curtail  or  give  up.  The  more  encouragement  that  can  be 
given  to  capital  to  enter  upon  new  enterprises,  and  to 
expand  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  greater  the  benefit 
to  the  working  classes. 

(3)  The  Effects  of  Unemployment. 

6.  These  are  far-reaching,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  Effects  of 
name  them  all.    The  effect,  especially  upon  women  and  unemploy- 
children,  is  distressing  beyond  words.      The  want  of  "J^"*  =~ 
employment  seems  to  lead  to  more  drunkenness,  though  increased"* 
it  is  difficult  to  know  often  where  the  money  to  get  the 

drink  comes  from.  It  is  noticeable  that  after  men  have 
been  unemployed  for  any  length  of  time,  they  seem  to 
fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  professional  loafer,  and  then  no 
power  seems  capable  of  effecting  any  permanent  reform. 

(4)  Remedies. 

7.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  the  German  system  of  Excellence  c 
dealing  with  men  who  will  not  work,  but  prefer  to  beg  German 

or  to  loaf,  men  who  desert  their  families  and  leave  them  mode  of 
to  be  provided  for  by  the  parish.    I  think  if  the  mentally  <iealing  witi 
weak  were  segragated  in  colonies  under  proper  supervision  gg„i^e^  t' 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  professional  loafer  were  of  feeble- 
dealt  with  by  law  as  in  Germany,  we  would  see  a  very  minded 
great  diminution  in  the  ranks  of  the  permanently  un-  desirable.  | 
employed,  or,  I  should  rather  call  it,  the  permanent  Penal  treat ' 
unemployable.    A  great  deal  is  being  done  by  philan-  jnent  of 
thropic  effort  to  find  employment  for  deserving  cases,  jy}^^^]^  ■ 
I  myself  have  been  the  means  of  sending  a  great  many  reclaim ino-*'* 
men  to  sea  in  the  capacity  of  firemen,  men  who  have  habitual  " 
been  drifting  towards  the  loafer  class.    Some  of  these  loafers, 
have  turned  out,  under  the  discipline  on  board  of  ship, 
very  well,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  great  bulk  of  them, 
as  soon  as  they  receive  their  wages  at  the  end  of  a 
voyage,  prefer  to  come  ashore,  spend  the  money  in  drink 
and  debauchery,  and  fall  into  their  old  state.  Distress 
committees  have  been  at  work,  but  the  published  statistics 
which  I  have  seen  all  go  to  prove  that  the  class  of  men  Respectable 
that  generally  apply  to  these  committees  is  not  the  decent,  workmen 
respectable  workman  out  of  employment,  but  the  class  rarely  appli- 
that  least  deserves  consideration.    You  have  no  doubt  the 
statistics  of  the  Glasgow  Distress  Committee  before  you.  Committees 
but  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  result  of  one  year's  working  Financial 
was  that  for  twenty  shillings'  worth  of  work  given  out,  the  results  of 
average  return  was  6s.  8d.,  which  goes  to  prove  that  in  unemployed' 
commercial  emplo3rment  these  men  were  worse  than  labour, 
useless. 


8.  I  do  not  think  that  farm  or  labour  colonies  in 
Scotland  are  likely  to  be  of  much  effect  in  reducing  un- 
employment. The  climate  is  unpropitious,  and  the  class 
of  men  that  are  chronically  out  of  employment  will  not 
stick  to  hard  work,  and  without  hard  work  the  soil  can 
never  yield  an  adequate  return — a  return  sufficient  to 
yield  a  living.  Of  course,  something  no  doubt  can  be 
done  on  these  lines  which  might  be  the  means  of  making 
some  little  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  unemployed. 
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but  the  schenae  would  have  to  be  well  managed,  and  in 
thoroughly  good  hands,  and  it  would  need  financial  assist- 
ance either  from  the  county  or  borough  or  the  State. 
Something  might  also  be  done  by  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands,  and  some  authorities  are  working  in  this 
direction,  as,  for  instance,  Helensburgh,  the  burgh  in 
which  I  reside — they  are  taking  in  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  foreshore,  which  will  give  emplojonent  to  a  large 
squad  of  labourers  throughout  the  coming  winter. 

9.  Emigration  is  also  a  remedy  which  I  think  might  be 
made  very  effective  if  it  is  conducted  on  proper  lines.  I 
thoroughly  approve  of  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  in 
this  respect.  I  think  many  of  the  better  class  of  loafers 
might  be  made  into  new  men  by  being  removed  from  their 
old  haunts  and  associates,  and  getting  a  fresh  start  in  a 
new  country  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  possible  care 
would  have  to  be  used  in  the  selection  of  the  men  to  be 
sent,  and  I  think  they  should  be  subjected  to  some  sort  of 
training,  if  it  were  possible,  before  being  despatched.  For 
instance,  I  would  take  the  best  of  the  men  out  of  farm  or 
labour  colonies  and  send  them  off,  and  there  would  be 
less  chance  of  their  returning  to  their  old  habits,  I  think, 
if  they  were  got  away  from  their  past  surroundings. 

10.  Some  authorities  advocate  afforestation  by  the  State. 
Something  might  profitably  be  done  in  that  way,  but  I 
come  back  to  this,  that,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  imemployed  will  never  work 
imless  they  are  absolutely  compelled,  and  a  very  large 
number  cannot  work  because  they  are  infirm  both  mentally 
and  physically.  My  earnest  hope  is,  that  before  long  the 
Government  will  give  powers  to  local  authorities  to  deal 
with  the  vagrant  and  loafer  as  they  do  in  Germany. 

11.  I  might  just  add  that  I  understand  the'  army 
authorities  have  taken  up  the  question  of  teaching  men 
a  trade  while  they  are  in  the  service,  so  that  when  they 
come  to  leave  it,  they  will  not  be  thrown  on  the  streets 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

89773.  {Chairman.)  May  I  ask  what  is  the  particular 
industry  with  which  you  are  connected  as  an  employer 
of  labour  ? — I  am  a  shipowner. 

89774.  Have  you  been  on  the  distress  committee 
at  all  ? — I  have  not. 

89775.  In  Glasgow,  I  gather  from  your  statement, 
you  would  say  there  is  always  a  certain  number  of  people 
who  are  not  employed,  or  what  I  will  call  under-employed  ? 
— There  is  always  a  large  number. 

89776.  Do  you  think  that  number  is  increasing  ? — I 
think  it  is. 
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89777.  And  do  you  agree  with  what  the  previous 
witness  said  with  regard  to  the  boys,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  boys  to  go  into  casual  occupations  and  not 
qualify  themselves  ? — Yes,  I  agree  with  that. 

89778.  They  do  not  qualify  themselves  for  any  par- 
ticular industry,  and  very  often  get  turned  off  when 
they  are  about  twenty  or  twenty-one  ? — Yes,  in  some 
of  the  country  places,  for  instance,  in  the  town  I  reside 
in,  Helensburgh,  a  place  of  about  9,000  or  10,000  in- 
habitants, the  boys  have  a  great  difficulty,  there  being 
no  trade  in  the  town,  in  getting  employment  of  any 
kind.  These  boys  are  apt  to  become  comer  boys  and 
then  become  criminals  and  swell  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed. I  have  tried  to  get  these  boys  away  to  sea. 
I  have  sent  away  a  great  many  of  them.  Some  of  them 
turned  out  well,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  experiment 
has  not  been  on  the  whole  very  successful. 

89779.  Is  there  not  any  iron  or  coal  trade  at  Helens- 
burgh ? — No,  there  is  really  no  industry  in  the  place  at 
all.  It  is  only  twenty  miles  from  Glasgow,  but  then,  of 
course,  a  poor  parent  cannot  let  his  child  go  to  Glasgow 
because  it  costs  so  much  money  to  board  in  the  town. 
I  do  not  see  any  help  for  these  boys  unless  employers 
such  as  myself  can  get  them  away  to  sea  or  can  do  some- 
thing for  them  to  help  them  while  they  are  not  earning 
much  of  a  wage. 

89780.  It  is  an  agricultural  neighbourhood  there ;  could 
they  get  employment  in  that  ?— It  is  an  agricultural 
neighbourhood,  but  the  agricultural  part  only  gives 
employment  to  a  very  comparative  few.  My  experience 
of  boys  when  I  have  given  many  of  them  jobs  in  my  own 
garden  (I  have  a  good  bit  of  ground  to  attend  to)  is  that 
I  find  the  boys  did  not  like  the  work,  there  is  not  enough 
excitement  about  it.    They  would  rather  be  in  the  city. 
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They  always  ask  if  I  cannot  either  send  them  to  sea  or  il/r.  Jl'  JT. 
give  them  something  to  do  in  Glasgow.  Raehurn. 

89781.  I  suppose  it  is  the  variety  of  employment  and 
the  distractions  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  great  cry 
about  this  back  to  the  land,  but  I  am  no  believer  at  all 
in  the  attraction  of  the  land  for  the  persons  who  are 
migrating  to  towns  at  present. 

89782.  It  is  the  other  way,  is  it  not  ?— It  is  the  other 
way  there  is  no  doubt. 

89783.  About  overtime,  you  say  it  is  a  necessity  but 
it  is  not  remunerative  ? — I  know  of  no  master  or  em- 
ployer who  finds  overtime  remunerative,  but  he  finds 
very  often  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

89784.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  as  to 
available  casual  employment  and  overtime.  I  suppose 
you  have  often  considered  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  the  casual  mode  of  work  in  connection 
with  loading  and  unloading  ships  ? — I  have,  and  I  must 
say  it  is  a  problem  that  does  not  seem  to  me  possible  of 
solution.  I  cannot  see  any  way  out  of  it.  It  will  always 
be  so  ;  there  may  be  more  or  less,  according  as  times  are 
busy  or  slack,  but  it  will  always  exist. 

89785.  Do  you  engage  your  own  labour  for  loading 
and  unloading  ? — We  employ  a  stevedore,  a  man  who 
really  is  the  middle  man.  We  pay  him  a  certain  rate 
per  ton,  and  he  employs  the  men.  It  is  quite  different 
from  the  system  of  the  Allan  Line  and  the  regular  lines, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  one  tramp  owner  could  give 
sufficient  continuous  work  to  have  men  of  his  own. 

89986.  The  stevedore  brings  his  own  men.    Is  he  Contracts 
bound  to  unload  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  ? — The  with 
conditions  vary  according  to  the  contract,  that  is  to  say  stevedores., 
according  to  the  charter  ;  sometimes  it  is  so  many  hundred 
tons  a  day,  sometimes  it  is  as  fast  as  they  can  put  the 
steamer  out.    I  may  say  the  general  principle  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all  is  to  get  the  steamer  discharged  or  loaded 
as  quickly  as  you  possibly  can.    Sometimes  it  is  to  keep 
her  cancelling  date  ;  you  know  what  a  cancelling  date  is  ; 
that  is,  unless  the  ship  is  ready  for  her  next  cargo  by  a 
certain  date  the  charterer  may  throw  her  up.    In  order 
to  save  that  occuring  you  may  have  to  work  continuously 
right  on  from  the  ship's  arrival  until  she  finishes. 

89787.  What  sort  of  number  of  men  would  the  steve- 
dore bring  if  he  was  working  under  great  pressure  ? — It 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  steamer  or  the  number  of  the 
squad.  It  may  be  a  smallish  boat  and  then  it  would  be 
twenty  or  thirty  men,  or  it  might  go  up  to,  with  a  large 
steamer,  100  men. 

89788.  He  would  bring  a  hundred,  would  he  ? — He 
might  have  a  hundred  to  put  on.  Sometimes  it  is  a  double 
operation,  taking  the  goods  from  the  vessel  and  stacking 
or  putting  back  in  the  shed. 

89789.  Loading  is  more  scientific  than  unloading  ? —  j^.j^.^ 
Yes.    There  are  two  different  kinds  of  loading.    One  of  i-jn^Tof 
the  most  lucrative,  I  \mderstand,  in  the  dockers  trade  loadino-. 
is,  for  instance,  that  which  we  have  on  the  Clyde,  or  at 
Cardiff,  namely,  loading  coal,  where  it  is  not  a  question  of 

really  loading  but  trimming,  simply  shovelling  the  coal 

into  comers.    They  make  good  wages  at  that.  With 

regard  to  overtime,  my  general  experience  is  that  most  Overtime 

of  the  workmen  require  some  overtime  to  give  them  a  necessary  for 

higher  wage,  that  is  to  say  they  make  more  money,  and  as  ^^  orkmen. 

night  work  is  paid  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  day  work.  Attitude  of 

a  good  many  of  them  are  very  fond  of  night  work.  workmen  as 

89790.  Take  the  stevedore  who  employs  the  men  ;  ^vorkf^*' 
would  he  bring  much  the  same  men  ? — No,  there  are 
different  kinds  of  stevedores.    If  I  am  going  to  discharge 

iron  ore  and  load  coals,  I  employ  a  stevedore  who  works 

with  that  class  of  men,  and  has  that  class  of  men.    If  "C  anons 

I  am  going  to  deal  with  a  general  cargo  of  flour,  grain,  h.'"''*!i°^. 

esparto  grass,  fruit  or  anything  of  that  sort,  and  I  am  * 

going  to  load  a  general  cargo,  I  would  employ  a  stevedore 

who  had  a  different  class  of  men  altogether  ;   more  the 

men  that  Mr.  Smith  Park  referred  to  as  his  first  or  second 

class  men. 

89791.  You  make  your  contract  with  the  stevedore 
who  is  connected  with  that  particular  business  ? — Yes. 
The  trouble  about  casual  labour  is  this,  sometimes  a  Jot 

of  iron  ore  steamers  may  have  come  in  at  the  same  R^a-on  for 
time.    For  instance,  a  great  deal  of  iron  ore  comes  from  ^.f  ^Jg^Jj'^'^"'^'^ 
Bilbao  in  Spain,  which  has  to  some  extent  a  bar  harbour. 
If  there  is  a  gale  of  wind  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the  whole  Glasgow, 
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of  the  tonnage  of  that  port  may  be  prevented  from  getting 
out.  The  first  fine  day  they  rush  it  out  and  there  may 
arrive  at  Glasgow,  perhaps  six  or  seven  steamers  on  the 
same  tide.  Then  there  is  a  great  rush  of  labour,  stevedores 
scouring  every  place  to  get  men.  When  the  six  or  seven 
steamers  are  discharged,  then  there  may  be  a  total  blank. 
Thus  you  see  what  happens  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
casual  labour  is  that  there  is  a  great  number  of  men 
suddenly  out  of  employment,  and  they  have  to  drift  back 
to  other  things  or  be  idle.  No  doubt  that  is  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  and  troubles  in  this  question  of  un- 
employment. 

89792.  Taking  that  case,  I  suppose  there  is  a  loss  every 
day  the  ship  remains  unloaded  ? — Yes,  or  to  put  it  the 
other  way,  your  profits,  if  there  are  any,  are  likely  to  be 
higher  or  your  losses  less  if  you  despatch  the  vessel  quickly. 
Turning  a  vessel  round  quickly  is  certainly  a  more  econo- 
mical way  than  the  other,  therefore  as  a  rule  speed  in 
loading  and  discharging  is  a  desideratum,  but  there  are 
charters,  many  of  them,  where  the  discharge  is  limited 
by  contract  between  the  shipowner  and  the  merchant 
to  so  many  hundred  tons  a  day,  therefore,  in  those  cases 
fewer  labourers  would  be  wanted. 

89793.  It  depends  a  bit  on  the  charter  ? — In  our  trade 
we  are  not  regular  liners.    We  are  what  are  called  tramps. 

89994.  In  the  case  of  certain  charters  there  would  not 
be  so  much  haste  ? — Not  for  us.  That  is  the  difficulty 
with  my  class  of  steamer  rather  than  the  regular  liners. 
They  can  regulate  better  than  we  can — I  will  not  use  the 
word  regulate — their  employment  of  itself  is  not  so  inter- 
mittent and  irregular  as  ours. 

89795.  In  the  case  which  you  described  of  a  certain 
number  of  vessels  laden  with  ore  from  Spain  coming  in, 
would  the  area  from  which  those  men  were  drawn  be  a 
large  area  ? — All  over  the  harbour. 

89796.  What  is  your  harbour  ? — We  have  several. 

89797.  Is  it  Govan  ? — There  is  Clydebank  now,  which 
is  several  miles  down  from  Glasgow,  that  is  the  new 
mineral  port.  Some  of  it  goes  out  in  the  Princes  Dock 
on  the  South  side,  Queen's  Dock  on  the  north  side  and 
the  general  terminus  of  the  railway  company  on  the 
south  side.  These  are  some  on  one  side  of  the  river  and 
some  on  the  other,  but  the  men  who  work  this  sort  of 
business,  the  dockers,  congregate  at  particular  spots,  or 
if  they  are  not  to  be  found  there,  the  foreman  goes  up 
and  has  a  look  through  the  model  lodging-houses  where, 
during  the  day,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  good  many  of  these 
men  rest  themselves. 

89798.  I  was  thinking  rather  that  these  vessels  might 
put  in  somewhere,  say  at  Greenock,  and  remain  there  and 
the  local  labour  would  not  be  enough,  and  they  would 
have  to  get  it. — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  come  and 
go  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  Greenock  is  a  com- 
paratively small  port,  and  I  think  its  dock  labour  pretty 
much  keeps  to  itself.  I  was  going  to  say  with  regard  to 
this  main  question  of  unemployment  I  speak  for  both 

.  Glasgow  and  Helenburgh,  and  my  belief  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  one  of  the  witnesses  here  to-day,  that  the  skilled 
or  the  better  class  of  workman  is  a  man  who  is  not  often 
found  coming  to  distress  committees  or  parochial  boards, 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  set  that  are  always  in 
evidence  and  to  whom  these  subscriptions  that  we  get 
up  from  time  to  time,  very  often  go,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
is  the  large  floating  population  of  unemployable  people 
who  do  not  want  consecutive  work,  and  the  only  cure 
and  remedy  for  that,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  the  German 
remedy,  the  remedy  that  if  a  man  will  not  work, 
immediately  let  him  be  sent  to  a  labour  colony,  do  not 
let  him  be  a  loafer  on  the  rates  or  on  private  charity. 

89799.  The  ideas  that  I  believe  underlie  the  Unemploy- 
ment Act,  and  certain  circulars  which  were  issued  a  good 
many  years  ago  by  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Eng- 
land, were  that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  persons 
in  permanent  employ  who  were  accidentally  out  of  em- 
ployment. To  your  idea  that  class  does  not  avail  itself 
of  these  Acts  or  come  forward  to  be  registered  ? — My 
experience  is  that  very  little  of  that  comes  forward.  As 
a  member  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  working  amongst 
these  particular  classes,  I  find  that  where  there  are  cases 
of  absolute  honest  necessity,  men  from  no  fault  of  their 
own  out  of  work  (there  is  no  lack  of  funds  for  these) ; 
the  difficulty  is  to  find  the  honest  decent  deserving  cases. 
You  can  find  plenty  of  the  others. 


89S00.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  lack  of  employment? — 
There  is  at  the  present  moment.  I  am  bound  to  say 
shipbuilding  and  engineering  and  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  and  housebuilding  trades  in  the  whole  of  Scotland 
are  all  in  a  very  depressed  condition. 

89801.  Though  those  industries  have  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  skilled  men,  they  have  more  unskilled  men 
attached  to  them  ? — A  great  number  of  unskilled  men 
who  are  always,  I  think,  the  sufferers. 

89802.  The  skilled  men  are  more  or  less  taken  care 
of  by  their  unions  ? — I  hear  that  stated,  but  I  have 
had  applications  from  a  great  many  men  who  are  in 
unions.  They  tell  me  they  do  not  get  any  help  from 
their  union.  I  do  not  know  the  truth  of  it,  but  it  seems 
a  doubtful  point.  In  Glasgow  we  have  had  now  two 
years  of  great  prosperity.  No  sooner  has  the  slackness 
come  on  than  we  are  told  there  is  an  appalling  amount 
of  poverty  amongst  the  working  classes.  One  wonders 
whether  there  has  been  any  thrift  or  not.  The  moment 
a  strike  takes  place,  or  a  lock-out  or  a  depression  takes 
place,  these  working  classes  are  immediately  in  the  con- 
dition to  require  help. 

89803.  During  these  two  yea  s  of  exceptional  prosperity 
there  were  distress  committees  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes,  the 
distress  committee  is  two  years  old. 

89S04.  It  came  into  existence  duiing  this  time  of 
prosperity  ? — Yes. 

89805.  Have  you  considered  ihe  question  of  labour 
exchanges  as  to  which  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence ? — Yes,  I  have. 

89806.  The  theory  was  that  they  would  tend  to  give 
mobility  to  this  particular  form  of  unskilled  labour 
which  is  apt  to  congest  so  ? — I  think  a  good  deal  could 
be  done  by  these  labour  exchanges  in  showing  what 
parts  were  really  requiiing  more  labour  and  what  were 
already  congested,  but  it  would  have  (o  be  worked  with 
a  great  deal  of  loyalty,  and  a  great  deal  of  helpfulness 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  both  the  employers  and 
trade  unions.  It  really  could  not  possibly  be  a  success, 
unless  all  these  different  bodies  went  into  it  with  a  deter- 
mination that  it  was  going  to  be  a  real  helpful  institution. 

89807.  The  employees  on  the  one  hand  would  want 
it  dissociated  from  this  class  who  register  themselves  ? — 
Yes. 

89808.  And  you  would  have  a  certain  difficulty  with 
trade  unions  who  migiit  be  afraid  it  would  be  utilised 
against  them  in  the  case  of  labour  disputes  ? — I  think 
you  would  find  that  there  are  jealousies  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  over. 

89809.  You  do  not  think  they  are  insuperable? — 
I  think  a  good  deal  could  be  done  with  it. 

89810.  Assume  it  is  adopted,  it  must  be  a  system  that 
is  more  or  less  universal  in  the  big  towns  ? — I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  work  otherwise.  We  have  in  the  Ship- 
owners' Federation  in  London  a  labour  bureau.  It  has 
been  used  more  as  a  defensive  association  than  anything 
else.  We  have  found  by  proper  working  it  has  been 
very  helpful.  For  instance,  trouble  arises  in  Glasgow, 
Belfast  or  anywhere  else,  a  body  of  men  have  gone  out, 
because  they  have  disagreed  with  their  employers ; 
this  bureau  has  a  large  number  of  men  on  its  books  from 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  we 
have  been  able  to  put  into  Antwerp,  for  instance,  lately, 
about  2,000  men  in  three  days,  so  that  it  shows  what 
even  one  organisation  can  do  with  regard  to  that.  That 
has  only  one  bureau  in  London. 

89811.  That  is  providing  the  men,  the  other  thing 
is  providing  the  work  ? — Yes,  which  is  much  more  difficult. 

89812.  As  regards  remedies,  so  far  as  Scotland  is 
concerned,  you  do  not  believe  in  back  to  the  land  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  with  our  climate  in  Scotland  the 
land  is  likely  to  support  any  more  than  it  is  doing  now. 

89813.  The  tendency  in  Scotland  is  all  the  other  way  ? 
-Yes. 

89814.  You  would  like  to  have  something  adopted 
on  the  German  lines  as  regards  dealing  with  people 
who  will  not  work,  but  you  would  have  to  alter  the  exist- 
ing law  in  Scotland  by  which  you  cannot  give  relief  to 
able-bodied  men  ? — I  think  that  is  a  very  great  hardship. 
I  have  had  so  many  cases  under  my  personal  observation, 
that  I  speak  feelingly.    A  man  may  be  in  the  direst 
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necessity,  quite  willing  to  -work,  no  one  able  to  get  him 
work,  yet  because  he  is  an  able-bodied  man,  our  Poor 
Law  will  give  him  nothing,  unless  he  goes  into  the  house. 

89815.  You  have  come  across  hard  cases  of  that  kind 
yourself  ? — Yes,  I  have  come  across  very  hard  cases 
indeed.  I  know  that  the  Poor  Law  in  Glasgow,  and 
also  in  Helensburgh,  is  very  humanely  administered  ; 
but  both  i\Ir.  Motion  of  Glasgow  and  Mr.  Ballingall  of 
Helensburgh  have  told  me  that  it  works  very  harshly 
and  puts  them  sometimes  in  a  most  unenviable  position 
not  to  be  able  to  give. 

89816.  In  fact,  to  put  it  mildly,  the  law  has  sometimes 
been  dodged  ? — Yes,  sometimes  it  has.  Another  thing 
I  would  like  to  say  on  the  Poor  Law  is  that  I  rather 
admire  the  German  system  there,  too.  I  have  two  or 
three  cases  before  me  now  where  the  Poor  Law  are  giving 
an  allowance  to  a  widow  in  one  case,  and  in  another  to 
children.  The  allowance  is  such,  this  widow  being  an 
outdoor  relief  case,  that  she  is  simply  able  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  and  nothing  else.  Li  the  case  of  the 
children  it  is  the  same  thing.  In  Germany  where  a 
deserving  case  arises  they  do  not  help  to  starve  their 
paupers,  or  those  that  are  dependent,  but  they  keep  up 
the  stamina  of  the  race ;  they  do  the  thing  properly. 

ws  with  Here  a  puny  infant  is  brought  up  on  a  mere  pittance  of 
ren.        milk.    There  they  give  about  twice  what  we  allow. 

89817.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  In  what  part  of  Germany 
is  that  ?• — In  Berlin,  Elberfeld  and  Dusseldorf. 

89818.  (Jl/r.  Patien-MacDongall.)  Were  those  two  cases 
in  Scotland,  that  you  speak  of,  appealed  ? — The  appeal 
consisted  in  one  case  in  my  wife  speaking  to  the  inspector, 
and  he  saying  :  "I  have  brought  the  case  up,  I  cannot 
do  better  ;  it  is  not  much  of  an  allowance,  but,  I  am 
debarred  from  doing  more." 

S9S19.  [Chairman.)  Whilst  dealing  drastically  with 
the  loafer  you  would  be  disposed  to  help  the  man  who 
is  really  in  need  of  work,  although  he  was  able-bodied  ? 
— Yes,  I  would  help  him  over  the  stile. 

89820.  With  regard  to  afforestation  schemes,  I  see 
you  put  them  in  the  same  category  as  the  others  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  are  going  to  make  any  great  appreciable 
difference.  I  think  if  you  get,  as  I  say  at  the  beginning 
of  my  paper,  all  the  epileptics  and  the  mentally  weak 
taken  away  from  that  constant  body  of  poor  who  are 
always  wanting  relief,  and  also  remove  the  professional 
loafer  and  make  him  work,  you  will  have  taken  away, 
I  think,  about  70  per  cent,  of  all  your  unemployed,  if 
not  more. 

S9821.  With  regard  to  boys  you  are  not  very  sanguine  ? 
— My  difficulty  is  with  country  districts.  In  city  districts 
where  the  boys'  parents  are  living,  I  think  a  great  deal 
more  could  be  done. 

89S22.  Do  you  think  you  could  keep  them  longer  at 
school  ? — Parents  in  a  poor  way  of  life  tell  me  they 
cannot  afford  to  let  their  children  be  longer  at  school 
than  their  present  age  of  fourteen.  The  great  trouble 
is  to  get  them  apprenticed.  My  experience  is  that  there 
is  no  sort  of  dicipline  either  at  home  or  anywhere  else 
for  the  boys  ;  and  they  grow  up  to  be  what  we  are  very 
much  troubled  with  in  Glasgow,  a  set  of  young  hooligans. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  Park,  if  there  were  some  compul- 
sory military  training  it  would  make  a  great  improvement 
in  these  boys. 

89823.  The  period  at  school  has  interfered  with  the 
authority  of  the  parent,  and  has  substituted  nothing  in 
its  place  ? — No. 

89824.  That  is  your  general  observation  about  the 
boys  ;  that  there  is  a  lack  of  dicipline  ? — Yes  ;  and 
there  has  been  also  a  trouble,  I  know,  in  getting  boys 
apprenticed  because  of  the  restrictions  of  so  many  of 
the  unions  not  allowing  for  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  apprentices  in  the  trades  they  control.  The  parents 
of  the  children  have  told  me  :  "We  might  put  our  boy 
to  be  a  rivet  boy  ;  but  the  union  will  not  let  any  more  in 
just  now." 

89825.  It  has  always  struck  me  in  Scotland  that  the 
average  Scottish  parent  is  ambitious  for  his  child,  and 
wants  him  to  rise  perhaps  even  to  a  higher  position  than 
the  parent  has  attained.  Do  you  think  that  ambition 
is  djdng  out  ? — I  am  afraid  the  parental  control  is  dying 
out,  and  very  possibly  the  other  with  it.  But  on  the 
opposite  side  I  will  give  you  the  last  instance  I  have  had. 
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This  is  about  the  boy  being  brought  up  to  the  land     His  Mr.  W.  IJ. 

mother  said  to  the  clergyman  in  a  school  in  the  north  of  Raeburii. 

Scotland :  "  To  think  that  Johnnie  is  growing  up  to  be  a  j^^oQa 

farm  labourer  !  "    She  did  not  envy  an  agricultural  life   ^   • 

for  her  boy.    No  doubt  her  intention  was  the  city 

89826.  [Mr.    Patten- MacDougall.)  About  those  able- Haidsliip  «f 
bodied  cases  to  which  you  referred,  where  you  say  that  absence  of 
Mr.  Motion  sympathised  with  your  views.    Were  those  able-bodied 
cases  where,  the  applicant  himself  being  able-bodied,  "\ 
there  was  illness  in  the  family  ? — -This  particular  case  I  '  * 
have  in  my  mind  was  where  there  were  several  children 

in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  the  mother  was  a  delicate 
woman  unfit  to  go  out  charing,  so  there  was  a  vvhole 
family  in  the  most  helpless  position. 

89827.  And  the  father  was  not  able  to  pay  ? — He  was 
not  able  to  pay  for  anything. 

89  28.  Was  he  in  work  himself  ? — Not  in  work  ;  he 
could  not  get  it.  There  was  no  work  in  that  particular 
place  that  a  man  could  get.  I  have  given  these  men 
a  day  or  two's  casual  work  helping  my  gardener  or  cutting 
trees,  almost  making  work  for  them,  otherwise  I  do  not 
know  what  they  would  have  done  at  all. 

89S29.  Were  the  wife  and  family  having  medical 
attendance  at  the  time ;  were  they  in  the  hands  of  the 
doctor  at  the  time  ? — I  do  not  think  the  parish  doctor. 
A  friend  of  mine,  a  doctor,  was  visiting  them.  The 
entire  help  these  people  were  getting  was  from  a  few 
charitably  disposed  families.  But  we  thought  it  was 
a  very  great  hardship  indeed  when  we  saw  in  other  cases 
a  dissolute  wretch  of  a  fellow  deserting  his  wife,  and 
the  wife  being  on  the  parish.  A  woman  is  better  off 
very  often  to  have  no  husband  at  all  than  to  have  one 
who  simply  prevents  her  getting  help. 

89830.  How  many  cases  of  hardship  of  the  able-bodied 
of  that  kind  have  you  come  across  ? — In  Helensburgh 
a  great  many  more  than  one  would  believe  in  a  place 
that  is  supposed  to  be  a  flourishing  suburb,  a  sort  of 
garden  city,  as  it  is  called ;  and  in  Glasgow  the  cases 
are  very  many. 

89831.  Are  these  not  cases  where  the  husband  being 
able-bodied,  the  wife  or  other  members  of  the  family 
are  in  bad  health,  suffering,  say,  from  consumption  ? — 
No ;  in  most  of  the  cases  I  have  known,  apart  from  the 
ones  I  have  given  you,  the  family  is  kept  going  by  a 
little  boy  before  school  in  the  morning  going  and  carrying 
milk,  and  delivering  papers  after  the  school  is  done,  or 
else  the  woman  going  out  charing. 

89832.  The  husband  and  father  not  being  able  to 
get  work  ? — Yes. 

89833.  Being  able-bodied  ?— Yes. 

89834.  Are  these  skilled  labourers  or  casual  labourers  ? 
— Nearly  all  just  what  we  would  call  labourers  (a  great 

many  of  them  are  Irish),  the  worst  class  of  all  to  get  work  ' 
for. 

89835.  [Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  You  would  not  vdsh  to  see 
these  men  become  permanently  maintained  by  the 
parish  ? — I  would  not. 

89836.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  if  they  once  got         -  - 
into  the  way  of  getting  relief  ? — That  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  know  and  foresee. 

89837.  Would  not  the  remedy  lie  rather  in  the  way  Difficultiefs 
of  emigration  ? — That  has  been  tried,   too  ;  but  then,  as  to  eniigia- 
of  course,  there  are  so  many  of  these  men  know  nothing,  tion  of  un- 
They  do  not  know  any  particular  work.    If  they  were  *l^illed  uu- 
more  skilled,  or  knew  a  little  more,  it  would  be  better,  ^"^P^ojed. 
but  I  am  afraid,  with  the  laws  of  other  countries  to  which 

we  send  them,  the  shipowners  would  have  to  bring  them 
back  ;  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  land. 

89838.  There  is  still  a  flow  of  unskilled  labour  to  Training  on 
Canada  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  are  told  by  the  Labour  Party  labour  colony 
that  it  is  the  pith  and  marrow  of  Scotland.    It  is  not  any  essential 
use  sending  unskilled  labourers,  unless  they  are  first  sent  5*5!?' 
to  a  labour  colony  and  taught  something. 

89839.  That  would  be  preferable  to  allowing  them  ^^lemployed 
to  become  pensioners  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  so. 
That  is  why  I  am  so  much  against  a  number  of  these 
pro  re  nata  commissions  and  committees,  because  I 
think  our  efforts  should  be  to  make  these  men  rely  more 
on  themselves  than  on  Distress  Committees. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  69840.  Should  you  welcome  any  system  of  registration 
Jka.ehm).     that  would  help  to  decasualise  the  labour?    Do  you 

  think  that  is  a  possible  solution  ? — I  do  not  think  on 

,14  Jan.  1908.  j^j^g^j;  subject  we  have  been  speaking  of  to-day,  the  dock 
labour,  you  are  going  to  do  anything  different  to  what 
you  do  now.  The  men  when  they  find  one  employer 
does  not  want  them  try  another,  because  there  are  so 
many  different  lines  of  ships  that  if  they  do  not  get  it 
at  one  they  may  at  another.  So  long  as  it  is  a  trade  so 
unequal,  coming  in  in  fits  and  starts,  there  is  bound  to 
be  in  that  fluctuating  state  of  labour  that  takes  place 
now.  As  to  registration,  I  agree  with  one  witness  here 
to-day  who  is  greatly  in  favour  of  having  a  card  or  register 
in  the  hands  of  the  tramps,  because  in  Scotland  we  havo 
a  great  deal  of  that,  people  tramping  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another  ;  they  are  ins-and-outs  of  a  poor- 
house,  or  they  come  to  a  farm  and  get  charity ;  and 
they  find  it  more  profitable  to  move  about  the  country 
living  on  the  people  than  to  work.  I  think,  as  in  German  y 
if  a  tramp  cannot  show  a  card  accounting  for  his  move- 
ments and  shewing  where  he  has  been  for  the  last  few 
nights,  he  should  be  immediately  passed  on  to  a  labour 
colony.  In  Germany  they  hustle  them  on  so  that  I 
understand  in  two  years  they  have  come  down  from 
120,000  to  20,000. 

89841.  Have  you  been  in  Germany  ? — No ;  but  I 
have  studied  the  question  directly  from  those  who  have 
been  there  and  seen  the  operation  of  it.  I  have  also 
friends  in  Germany,  correspondents. 

89842.  {Mr.  Cfardiner.)  Have  you  made  any  detailed 
examination  of  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  with 
regard  to  the  work  of  emigration  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard 
a  good  deal  of  the  work  of  the  Church  Army. 

89343.  You  have  had  no  opportunity  of  going  into 
it  personally  first  hand  ? — No. 

89S44.  Neither  their  training  colonies  nor  their  work 
in  Canada  ? — No,  I  have  not  seen  it ;  but  the  Captain 
of  the  Church  Army  in  Glasgow  and  I  have  often  gone 
into  this  subject.  I  know,  of  course,  what  they  are 
doing. 

89345.  You  have  not  seen  it  with  your  own  eyes  ? — No. 
Trade  89846.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  You  tell  us  that  there  is  de- 

depression  in  pression  in  the  building  trade  and  shipbuilding  trade 
Glasgow.  in  Glasgow  ?— Yes. 

89847.  You  also  tell  us  you  do  not  think  there  is  much 
unemployment  in  this  district,  at  any  rate,  in  the  case  of 
steady,  well-behaved  men  ? — I  may  just  explain  in  a 
word  that  when  this  precis  was  written  several  months 
ago  this  acute  depression  that  is  now  in  the  shipbuilding 
trade  had  not  developed.    It  has  come  very  suddenly. 

89848.  Does  that  modify  your  statement  ? — Yes,  it 
does.    I  say  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unemployment  now. 
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89849.  Even  amongst  the  steady  men  ? — Yes  ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  distress,  which  is  getting  very  acute, 
1,000  men  have  come  out  on  strike  because  the  masters 
propose  to  reduce  their  wages  5  per  cent.  My  impression 
is  that  they  should  be  very  thankful  to  be  kept  on  at  any 
wage  at  all. 

89850.  How  is  that  being  tided  over  ? — The  register 
taken  in  several  streets  in  the  very  depressed  neighbour- 
hood was  very  creditable.  A  great  many  of  the  families 
there,  although  out  of  work,  had  saved  up  so  much  that . 
they  said  they  thought  they  could  tide  over.  But  you 
might  find  next  door,  where  the  bread-winner  was  doing 
the  same  work  and  earning  the  same  wage,  they  were  abso- 
lutely in  poverty  a  week  after  they  were  dismissed  ;  so 
you  see  there  is  thrift  and  the  opposite  alongside  each 
other. 

89851.  What  register  was  this  ? — It  was  a  clerical 
investigation  in  Bridgetown,  one  of  the  poor  working- 
class  districts  of  Glasgow,  where  most  of  the  workers 
from  a  firm  called  Beardmores,  a  large  armour  forge  works, 
live. 

89852.  Was  this  investigation  connected  with  the 
kirk  ? — Congregationally. 

89353.  Do  these  men  receive  any  support  from  their 
church  ? — The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  prevent 
overlapping  chiefly.  It  was  conducted  by  this  church  in 
conjunction  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

89354.  When  was  it  made  ?— Quite  recently,  about  a 
fortnight  ago. 


89855.  A  little  further  on  you  tell  us  that  many  em- 
ployers now  subject  the  men  to  medical  examination  ? 
—Yes. 

89856.  I  take  it  before  the  Compensation  Act  became  Medical  I 
effective  such  examination  was  not  usual  ? — I  am  speaking  examinaii 
of  what  I  know  personally  about  shipping.    I  do  not  of  crewsJ 
know  of  any  shipowner  who  formerly  had  his  crew 
medically  examined  ;  but  nearly  all  of  us  have  our  crews 
medically  examined  now.    That,  I  think,  I  say  accounts 
for  4  per  cent,  of  the  rejects  ;  and  those  men  find  it 
very  difiicult  to  get  employment. 

89857.  Do  you  know  on  what  number  that  4  per  cent, 
was  ? — It  was  over  a  great  many  thousands.  I  could 
not  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

69858.  From  what  classes  of  employment  V — Seamen 
and  firemen. 

89859.  (Professor    Smart.)    Has    there    been    any  Depressi 
depression  yet  in  shipping  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  bad  just  now.  in  shippi 
There  is  quite  a  number  of  laid-up  vessels,  not  on  the  tiade. 
Clyde  so  much  as  in  Newcastle  and  Bristol  Channel  ports. 

89860.  When  it  extends  to  shipping,  of  course  where 
you  have  such  a  large  proportion  of  casual  labour,  I  am 
afraid  the  distress  will  become  very  acute  ? — I  fear  it  will. 
I  fear  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some  very  acute  distress  from 
want  of  work. 


89361.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  this  sudden 
change  from  high  prosperity  ? — I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  shipbuilding  was  very  much  overdone.  There  was 
a  very  unjustifiable  boom  ;  and  you  will  find  when  these 
booms  take  place  they  always  have  a  depression  following. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  think  there  has  been  a  contri- 
butory cause  this  time,  which  has  not  been  so  much  in 
evidence,  at  any  rate,  in  past  times,  I  think,  from  in- 
terferences of  the  State,  and  the  alarm  that  exists,  and  I 
think  rightly  exists,  in  the  capitalists'  and  employers' 
heads  over  the  present  Government.  It  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it.  I  do  not  think  people  care  to  launch  out 
when  they  fear  that  there  may  be  measures  brought  into 
Parliament  which  may  very  much  cripple  their  business. 

89862.  Is  it  not  only  the  other  day  that  shipyards 
were  full  of  ships  being  built  ? — It  seems  to  be  com- 
paratively only  the  other  day,  certainly,  about  the  middle 
of  summer  they  were  all  well  employed  ;  but  they  build 
at  such  a  terrific  pace  now  that  when  orders  cease  it  does 
not  take  long  to  empty  a  yard. 

89863.  Is  it  not  comparatively  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
the  price  of  steel  came  down  ? — Yes. 

89364.  And  up  to  that  time  we  congratulated  our- 
selves we  were  in  the  best  possible  state  ? — I  think  those 
who  saw  a  little  deeper  than  the  mere  surface  expected 
we  were  going  to  have  a  time  of  depression,  but  not  so 
rapid  and  acute,  I  must  say,  as  it  has  turned  out. 

89365.  The  possibility  of  £6  a  week  wages  coming  into 
one  family  was  not  unusual  at  all  ? — It  was  not  at  all 
unusual.  One  of  the  things  we  notice  is  the  higher  the 
wages  the  less  the  time  the  men  work  and  the  more  they 
drink ;  therefore  when  depression  does  come  there  is 
very  little  provision  made  for  it. 

S9366.  Do  you  share  Mr.  Smith  Park's  views  about 
the  impossibility  of  decasualisation  1 — I  think  it  is  im- 
possible. 

89367.  You  are  very  much  against  the  loafer,  I  see  ? 
—Yes,  I  am  very  much  do"WTi  on  a  loafer.  I  think  he 
accounts  for  more  than  we  think. 

89368.  In  Mr.  Smith  Park's  third  class  of  docker 
have  you  not  got  some  who  are  half  the  week  loafers  ? 
— There  are  different  classes  of  loafer.  The  loafer  I  am 
most  down  on  is  the  man  who  almost  never  does  work, 
and  if  you  give  him  a  job  goes  to  it  for  an  hour  or  two 
and  then  throws  it  up.  These  poor  chaps  that  Mr.  Smith 
Park  speaks  of  really  do  a  fair  amount  of  work.  They 
are  not  the  class  of  loafer  I  am  down  on. 

89869.  Still  they  do  seem  to  be  content  with  two  days 
of  work  a  week  ? — The  loafer  is  content  with  less. 

89870.  If  you  are  going  to  send  all  your  loafers  to  a 
colony  you  will  have  a  good  many  dockers  to  support  ? 
— If  these  loafers  that  I  refer  to,  the  cornermen,  were 
sent  away  the  casual  jobs  they  get  might  go  to  a  better 
man  who  would  appreciate  them. 
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89571.  Is  that  not  the  whole  argument  for  discasuali- 
sation,  to  give  the  jobs  to  a  person  who  wishes  for  them  ? 
— I  agree  witt  those  who  say  it  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  make  labour  regular  ;  but  you  might  as  well  think 
3'ou  could  control  the  action  of  the  planets.  You  never 
could  do  it. 

89572.  It  was  done  in  one  case  in  London,  in  the 
London  and  East  India  Docks  ? — They  control  it 
— in  what  way  ? 

89873.  There  is  that  celebrated  system  of  theirs  ? — 
I  go  to  the  London  docks  and  I  see  plenty  of  casual 
labour  there. 

89874.  This  is  the  London  and  India  Docks,  -where 
^j^^  they  have  a  complete  system  of  organisation.    There  is 

^jj^  no  such  thing  as  casual  labour  there,  practically.  I 
grant  it  has  not  extended  to  other  docks  at  all  ? — I  am 
interested  to  hear  you  say  that,  I  will  try  and  find 
out  personally  how  tha.t  could  work. 

89875.  It  has  lasted  a  good  many  years  now  ? — I 
cannot  conceive  how  at  a  dock,  where  at  one  time  it 
may  be  busy  and  at  another  comparatively  empty, 
you  can  keep  your  labour  on  an  equal  footing. 

89876.  It  is  only  to  be  done  by  extending  your  unit 
of  organisation,  as  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Smith  Park, —  that 
two  or  three  firms  should  combine  with  regard  to  labour 
to  get  it  regularised.  The  London  and  East  India  Dock 
Company  have  a  very  large  business  ;  and  the  men  are 
sent  from  one  ship  to  another  as  soon  as  the  sliips  come 
in  ?• — I  will  make  myself  acquainted  -with  their  system. 
I  must  say  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  if  they  have 
come  to  this  state  of  perfection,  some  place  else  is  getting 
their  casuals. 

labour     89877.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  Park  that  the 
aers  '    state  of  labour  as  regards  the  labour  employed  by  the 
liners  is  more  satisfactory  than  that  employed  by  the 
stevedores  ? — I  think  it  is  certain  to  be  more  regular. 
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89878.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  how  the  labour  is 
divided  between  the  two  classes,  the  liners  and  those 
which  are  not  liners  ? — It  depends  on  the  ports.  There 
are  ports  such  as  Glasgow,  London  and  Live  pool,  which 
are  very  large  liner  ports.  Then  Cardiff,  Newcastle, 
and  other  ports  are  what  you  might  call  the  tramp 
ports,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  gauging  what 
the  amount  required  may  be  one  week  or  another.  It 
depends  very  much,  as  I  have  said,  upon  weather, 
for  one  thing. 

89879.  I  am  speaking  of  Glasgow  just  now  ? — Glasgow 
is  a  very  cosmopolitan  sort  of  place.  I  think  there  are 
more  different  kinds  of  trade,  and  more  diiTerent  lines 
of  ships,  and  more  different  classes  of  vessels  discharging 
and  loading  there  than  at  any  port  I  know  of  anywhere. 

89880.  The  liners  play  a  very  large  part  there  ? — Yes, 
I  should  say  distinctly  the  larger  part. 

89881.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  If  I  understood  you  rightly, 
in  answer  to  a  previous  question  you  suggested  some 
alteration  in  the  Poor  Law  of  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

89882.  By  extending  its  provisions  to  able-bodied 
persons  ? — Yes. 

89883.  Had  you  in  mind  then  the  institution  of  dis- 
tress committees  for  the  able-bodied  persons  ?  I  would 

not  like  to  pronounce  what  might  be  in  me  a  rash  opinion 
about  distress  committees,  but  from  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  of  them  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  much  of  an 
approver  of  them.    I  do  not  approve  of  them  very  much. 

89884.  Not  of  any  distress  committee  ? — No,  I  think 
we  would  accomplish  all  we  want  without  them. 

89S85.  You  think  you  would  achieve  your  object  by 
extending  your  provisions  for  deahng  with  the  able- 
bodied  by  the  Poor  Law  ?— I  think  with  that  and 
charity  organisation  we  would  overtake  all  such  cases. 

89886.  Was  it  not  possible  to  deal  with  the  hard  case 
you  mentioned  just  now  by  charity  ?— It  was  dealt  with 
by  charity ;  that  was  the  only  way  it  could  have  been 
dealt  with. 

89887.  It  might  be  no  hardship  then  ?— We  all  com- 
plain of  the  very  high  poor  rate  we  pay;  yet  when 
we  come  to  a  case  like  that  we  find  that  the  rates  cr.n 
do  nothing  for  it. 

89888.  Does  that  not  involve  rather  another  serious 
question  :  that  those  who  know  that  such  cases  as  those 


ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  charity,  and  it  might  be  the  Mr.  W.  H. 
lesser  of  two  evils,  ought  to  be  quite  willing  to  organise  Bacbutn. 
charity  in  order  to  meet  cases  of  that  kind,  the  poor  rate  " 
would  be  stiU  higher  if  it  embraced  cases  of  that  character  ? 
— I  cannot  see  why  the  Poor  Law  in  England  is  allowed  Able-bodied 
to  give  an  able-boded  man  help,  and  not  in  Scotland,  relief  in 
Why  do  you  do  it  in  England  ?  England. 

89889.  We  think  we  might  get  up  to  Scotland  in 
course  of  time.  Scotland  is  ahead  of  England  in  that 
respect.  The  Scottish  people  thought  that  an  able-  . 
bodied  person  could  make  his  way  in  the  world  ? — 
I  have  always  thought  this :  That  if  you  could 
give  relief  to  the  persons  I  am  referring  to  the  money 
would  be  easily  found  if  there  was  a  different  organisa- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  altogether  ;  these  Lns-and-outs 
ought  not  to  be  there  at  all ;  they  are  costing  a  lot  of 
money,  and  it  is  the  very  worst  form  of  help. 

F9890.  You  think  that  the  loafer  class  might  be  dtealt  Compulsory 
with  in  a  less  costly  way,  which  would  release  the  funds  work  for 
for  dealing  with  other  cases  ? — Yes.    These  men  do  no  loafer  class, 
work.    Why  do  they  not  ?    They  should  be  made  to  work. 
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89891.  There  is  another  point  with  regard  to  that. 
Have  you  considered  the  <  ffect  it  would'have  upon  the 
working-classes  of  Scotland  if  they  found  at  all  times 
when  they  might  be  in  need  that  they  could  fall  back  upon 
the  Poor  Law,  or  some  other  organsation,  to  provide 
them  with  work  or  money  ? — That  might  be  an  argument 
for  doing  nothing  at  all ;  because  I  quite  grant  you  that 
there  seems  to  be  an  innate  want  of  independence  in  a 
great  many  of  our  people  ;  as  long  as  they  can  get  Some- 
body to  help  them  they  will  not  help  themselves.  I  do 
not  think  because  people  have  that  feeling  you  ought 
not  to  do  anything  for  them.  You  ought  to  try  and 
organise  your  help. 

89892.  You  admit  the  few  hard  cases  of  that  kind 
could  be  met  by  charity  ;  if  they  could,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  law  to  be  extended  in  order  to  meet  those 
cases  ? — What  I  mean  about  that  is  this  :  The  chief 
trouble  is  you  may  help  a  man  by  giving  him  money 
but  it  is  the  very  worst  possible  form  of  help.  What 
can  private  charity  do  to  provide  a  man  with  work  ? 
Very  little  comparatively. 

89S93.  You  think  that  the  provision  of  work  would  Probable 
be  good  for  the  men  and  less  costly  than  it  is  to-day  ?—  ctlect  of 
I  think  if  work  was  the  test,  and  the  problem  was  carried  strict  labour 
out  properly,  you  would  find  there  was  a  great  deal  less  Jest  for 
of  this  unemployment  .  nd  a  great  deal  less  of  the  loafer.  ^'^ 

89894.  That  happens  to  be  the  system  in  England' 
that  work  is  the  test  of  the  Poor  Law.  An  able-bodied- 
man  can  get  relief ;  but  he  must  come  imder  the  Poor 
Law  and  do  a  task  of  work  ;  and  there  is  the  test  as  to 
the  amount  of  willingness  to  work.  He  gets  the  relief 
if  he  works,  and  not  unless  ;  yet  we  have  the  same  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  the  unemployed  in  England  that 
you  have  in  Scotland,  and  the  same  outcry  for  dealing 
with  the  person  which  you  say  you  find  somewhere, 
the  respectable  person  who  is  out  of  work.  You  rarely 
come  across  him  ? — It  is  a  very  beautiful  ideal  to  suppose 
a  state  in  which  every  man  who  wants  to  work  could 

get  employment  found  for  him.    In  this  age  in  which  Periods  of 
we  live  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  prevent  times  unetuploy- 
of  unemployment  and  depression,  and  there  must  be  a  "lent  and 
certain  amount  of  misery  and  unemployment  throughout  deju-ession 
certain  periods.    The  problem  you  have  to  deal  with  is  '"^^  '^'''^ 
a  very  difficult  problem.    There  is  no  single  panacea  for  Imperial 
it  that  I  see,  least  of  all  that  which  is  advocated  so  much  :  P'o^ision  ot 
That  the  Government  is  to  find  employment  for  every  .g,j 
man  that  is  bom  into  the  world.  a  gieat  evil. 

89895.  Do  you  suggest  that  ? — No;   I, say  it  is  the 
greatest  evil  that  could  be  introduced. 

89896.  Is  it  not  the  tendency  of  the  times  that  work 
should  be  found  for  the  able-bodied  ? — I  do  not  go 
further  than  this.  If  you  give  help  to  a  woman  and 
her  children  when  in  difficulty,  if  a  man  is  as  helplessly 
in  difficulty  I  do  not  see  why  the  family  should  be  let 
literally  to  starve  because  of  the  principle  that  because 
the  man  is  able-bodied  and  ought  to  work  the  family  is 
not  to  get  help. 

89897.  We  can  understand  a  relaxation  of,  the 
restriction  as  to  able-bodied  applicants  in  Scotland  on 
the  lines  you  suggest,  namely,  where  there  are  destitute 
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dependants  ? — I  think  it  might  be  left  to  the  good  sense 
and  the  good  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  officer  to 
see  that  the  cases  he  did  help  were  deserving  cases ;  and 
that  as  soon  as  work  could  be  got  the  man  was  no  longer 
given  any  allowance.  If  he  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  loafing 
person  then  it  would  be  withdrawn.  Of  course  it  has 
to  be  administered  with  common-sense  and  reasonable- 
ness. 

89S98.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  you  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  idea  of  having  a  rate  for  the  provision 
of  work  in  times  of  emergency,  when  they  cannot  get 
it  from  private  employers  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  possible. 
With  regard  to  that  question  you  put  to  me :  "  Did  I 
approve  of  distress  committees  ? "  what  I  said  with 
regard  to  distress  is  what  I  felt  with  regard  to 
the  Poor  Law.  Any  man  or  woman  (I  am  speaking 
of  Scotland  now)  who  has  very  much  seK-respect  left 
has  very  great  diffidence  and  dislike  to  applying  for 
parish  relief.  They  look  upon  the  distress  committee 
as  being  very  much  akin.  In  other  words  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  shamefacedness  in  well-conducted 
men  coming  to  distress  committees  ;  therefore,  you  find 
they  are  approached  by  that  class  of  men  which  approaches 


every  institution,  charitable  or  otherwise,  which  they 
think  they  can  get  something  out  of. 

89899.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  very  healthy  trait  ? — 
I  do,  certainly  ;   I  am  glad  it  exists. 

89900.  And  one  that  ought  to  be  fostered  ? — Certainly. 

89901.  With  regard  to  medical  inspection,  is  it  re- 
sented at  all  by  the  workmen  ? — It  was  not  resented 
by  the  seamen  at  all  till  their  leaders  put  them  up  to 
resenting  it. 

89902.  Does  it  apply  in  your  firm  to  others  than 
seamen  ? — I  am  not  very  sure  whether  it  includes  the 
officers,  I  rather  think  it  does. 

89903.  Does  it  apply  to  those  on  the  dock  ? — No, 

not  those  on  the  dock,  except  this,  that  I  gave  you  this  Medical 
instance :  I  referred  to  sending  men  to  Antwerp  when  exammatio  * 
the  strike  was  on  there.  Every  man  was  medically  ■'! 
examined,  and  the  men  had  no  objection  whatever,  Shi^^"^^  * 
In  fact,  I  think  it  was  a  great  benefit  to  some  of  them  ;  owners'  iji 
because  if  they  were  found  suffering  from  anything  that  Federation,  || 
could  be  cured  they  were  told  where  they  might  get 
help  and  get  cured. 
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J^J^"-      89904.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Corpora- 
te Jan.  1908.        of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the 
 Distress  Committee  in  Glasgow,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

89905.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  for  us  a 
Statement  which,  if  you  will  hand  it  in,  we  will  take  as 
3'our  evidence-in -chief  ? — Yes.  {The  Witness  handed 
in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow  for  fifteen  years.  I  am  also  one  of  the  town 
coimcil's  representatives  on  the  distress  committee,  of 
which  I  have  been  deputy-chairman  for  eight  months, 
prior  thereto  being  Convener  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Applications  for  Relief  and  Employment.  I  have  also 
had  considerable  experience  of  various  relief  schemes 
imdertaken  by  the  corporation  prior  to  the  constitution  of 
distress  committees,  in  the  autumn  of  1905,  having  for 
many  years  served  as  a  member  of  the  corporation  Special 
Committee  on  Relief  Employment. 

The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

2.  I  should  like,  at  the  outset,  to  make  reference  to  a 
striking  anomaly  in  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905, 
which  is  made  most  manifest  in  endeavouring  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that,  while 
distress  committees  are  empowered,  in  aiding  emigration, 
to  charge  iheir  expenditure  in  that  matter  to  the  rate 
account,  there  is  no  similar  provision  in  regard  to  the 
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payment  of  wages  to  men  afforded  relief  work.  The 
committee  may,  or  may  not,  in  its  discretion,  aid  emigra- 
tion. There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  statutory  obligation 
on  it  to  provide  work  of  actual  and  substantial  utility  for 
eligible,  suitable,  and  deserving  persons  who  are  tempor- 
arily unemployed  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
paying  wages,  the  distress  committee  is  asked  to  hopefully 
rely  on  the  beneficence  of  public -spirited  citizens,  very 
many  of  whom,  being  large  employers  of  labour,  do  not 
respond  to  appeals  for  subscriptions  for  this  purpose, 
although  they  usually  lead  in  contributing  to  funds  for 
other  objects.  Moreover,  the  restricted  rating  power  of 
distress  committees  is  but  little  understood,  and  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  its  existence  has  a  tendency  to  dry 
up  the  spring  of  voluntary  contributions.  If  it  is  thought 
necessary  or  desirable  that  there  should  be  any  restriction 
of  the  rating  power,  then  I  think  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  would  be  adequately  met  by  a  simple  reversal  of 
incidence — in  other  words,  the  removal  of  the  restriction 
in  the  payment  of  wages,  and  its  application  on  emigration- 

Causes  of  Unemployment. 

3.  A  long  experience  of  intervie'wing  applicants  for  } 
relief  employment  has  convinced  me  that  many  of  these  pij^sical  ' 
are  out  of  work  mainly  on  account  of  physical  weakness,  weakness  a 
A  good  proportion  of  the  applicants  obviously  are  those  cause  of  un- 
who,  while  scarcely  qualifying  for  parochial  relief,  being  employment. 
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in  a  sense  able-bodied,  are  quite  unfit  for  continuous  and 
arduous  labour.  That  condition  too,  is,  I  think,  in  many 
cases  traceable  to  treatment  from  birth — want  of  attention, 
and  inadequate  or  improper  nourishment  in  the  tender 
years  of  infancy,  having  had  the  scarcely  surprising  result 
of  stunting  the  physical  and  mental  growth.  Such  men, 
in  periods  of  depression,  are  of  course  the  first  to  be  thrown 
out  of  employmient. 

4.  Then  I  think  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  men 
are  being  continually  forced  to  give  up  skilled  work  solely 
for  the  reason  that,  having  reached  a  certain  age,  they  are 
not  so  proficient  at  their  trade  as  younger  men.  If  unable 
to  get  employment  as  labourers  at  light  work,  they  are 
compelled  to  apply  for  such  work  as  distress  committees 
have  at  their  disposal. 

5.  Other  causes  of  unemployment  will  be  found  con- 
nected with  the  Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Acts,  and  the  steady  advance  of  the  introduction 
of  machinery  and  consequent  displacement  of  labour  ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  prolific  source  of  all  is  the  abuse  of 
alcohol  and  its  attendant  effect  on  time-keeping. 

Suggested  Remedies. 

6.  I  have  referred  to  the  case  of  skilled  men  thrown 
idle  at  a  ce  tain  age  on  account  of  their  inability  to  keep 
up  with  younger  men.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
tradesmen  on  reaching  that  age  should  be  allowed  to  take 
less  than  the  recognised  standard  rate  of  wages,  and  so 
remain  at  their  trade. 

7.  I  understand  that  some  very  interesting  and  valuable 
data  on  the  subject  of  boy  employment  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Commission,  with  the  object  of  showing  that  a  great 
deal  of  unemployment  can  be  associated  with  the  fact  that 
boys  are  not  apprenticed  to  a  trade  very  soon  after  leaving 
school.  With  the  main  principles  to  be  suggested  on  this 
aspect  I  am  thoroughly  in  agreement,  as  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  offers  one  of  the  very  best  permanent  remedies  for 
the  continued  growth  of  unemployment. 

89906.  (Chairman.)  I  see  you  have  been  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  larger  proportion  of  applicants  to 
the  distress  committee  under  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act  were  physically  defective,  or  scarcely  fully 
able-bodied  ? — That  is  so. 

89907.  You  have  lived  a  great  many  years  in  Glasgow, 
have  not  you  ? — Yes,  all  my  life. 

89908.  Do  you  think  this  physical  deterioration  is  a 
growth  of  recent  years,  or  has  it  been  going  on  steadily 
for  some  long  time  ? — I  would  not  exactly  like  to  say 
what  has  been  the  speed  at  which  it  has  occurred,  bub 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  stature  of  our  men  to-day  is  much 
smaller  than  it  was  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 

89909.  If  you  had  had  an  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  of  the  nature  of  the  present  one  some  twenty-five 
years  back,  do  you  think  the  physique  of  the  people 
who  would  have  come  for  relief  under  that  Act  would 
have  been  better  than  the  physique  of  the  people  who 
apply  to-day  ?— I  think  so.  I  can  speak  from  practical 
knowledge  in  a  sense,  because  in  the  course  of  my  business 
I  find  that  people's  heads  are  a  great  deal  smaller  to-day 
than  they  were  twenty- five  years  ago. 

89910.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — Because  it  is  my 
business  to  take  the  size  of  people's  heads. 

89911.  I  presume  that  this  class  of  whom  you  are 
speaking,  on  account  of  their  physical  defects,  would 
naturally  be  the  first  to  go  if  there  were  any  cessation  of 
employment  ? — That  is  so. 

89912.  That  is  a  very  serious  evil,  because  if  they 
reproduce  the  same  class,  we  shall  always  have  this 
defective  class  with  us  ? — That  is  so  ;  they  reproduce 
a  class  even  a  shade  worse  than  themselves. 

89913.  Would  you  say  that  the  deterioration  was  only 
physical,  or  would  you  say  that  morally  they  were  not  as 
enterprising  and  had  not  as  much  grit  in  them  as  the 
generation  before  ? — A  good  number  of  those  who  have 
come  before  us  are  what  we  may  call  "  thowless  "  people. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  understand  that  expression, 
but  I  mean  they  want  grit  and  push  and  gumption  ;  they 
are  a  kind  of  people  who  are  not  over  strong,  mentally 
as  well  as  physically. 

89914.  To  use  an  expression,  they  would  like  to  loaf 
through  life  with  as  little  trouble  to  themselves  as  pos- 
sible ? — A  good  number  of  them  are  that  way.  There 
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is  a  lack  of  push  about  them  altogether.    I  should  say  Mr.  William 
that  if  a  man  has  been  unemployed  for  a  considerable  Fleming 
time  it  does  knock  the  soul  out  of  him  altogether.    That  Anderson. 
is  to  say,  when  he  has  been  snubbed — and  they  very  of  ten 
are  when  they  apply  for  work — time  and  again,  actually 
when  he  goes  to  a  place  where  there  is  a  chance  of  getting 
work  he  is  almost  afraid  to  put  his  case  as  he  should  put 
it.    The  tendency  of  unemployment  is  to  knock  the  heart 
out  of  a  man. 

89915.  And  I  suppose  you  would  say  the  same  of  in- 
termittent casual  employonent  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  affects  the  man  who  has  a  good  deal  of  variety 
of  occupation  the  same  as  it  does  the  bona  fide  working 
man  who  gets  thrown  out  and  tries  for  two  or  three 
months  to  get  employment  but  is  met  by  refusal.  That 
man  gets  his  heart  broken. 

89916.  You  name  various  things  as  the  causes  of  this 
unemployment  ;  and  I  see  you  think  that  the  Employers' 
Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  have  rather 
curtailed  the  age  at  which  people  can  get  employment  ? — 
I  think  they  have  knocked  ten  years  off  the  life  of  the 
working  man. 

89917.  Do  you  go  so  far  as  that  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

89918.  You  think  also  that  the  rules  which  are  supposed 
to  emanate  from  the  trade  unions,  by  which  men  are  not 
allowed  to  work  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  standard  rate, 
also  prevent  men  at  a  certain  period  of  life  from  getting 
employment  ? — Yes.  I  notice  that  more  especially 
through  being  a  town  councillor.  The  respectable 
citizens  of  perhaps  fifty  to  fifty-six  years  of  age,  who 
have  lost  their  employment,  come  to  me  and  ask  if  there 
is  no  opening  in  the  corporation  for  an  occupation  such 
as  caretaker  or  keeper  of  the  children's  playground  or  of 
a  lavatory — men  who  would  be  quite  good  enough  at  their 
own  occupation,  but  who,  because  they  cannot  work  up 
to  the  young  man's  standard,  are  out  of  it  altogether. 
My  notion  is  that  if  the  trade  unions  would  be  good 
enough  to  say  that  when  a  man  reaches  a  particular  age 
there  may  be  some  alteration  made  in  the  pay  of  those 
who  are  not  quite  so  physically  fit  as  the  younger  men, 
I  think  that  would  relieve  these  old  industrial  soldiers 
very  materially. 

89919.  You  would  suggest  some  sort  of  sliding  scale, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes.  I  think  if  a  man  is  not  able  to  earn 
his  38s.  he  might  be  able  to  earn  his  30s.  or  28s.  a  week, 
and  that  man  should  not  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
in  his  trade  altogether  to  get  any  occupation  elsewhere 
that  he  can. 

89920.  Amongst  other  causes  that  are  alleged  to  lead 
to  unemployment  at  a  certain  time  of  life,  evidence  has 
been  strongly  put  before  the  Commission  that  many  boys 
on  leaving  school  go  into  some  casual  trade  ? — I  thoroughly 
agree  with  that.  The  temptation  of  the  big  wage,  of 
earning  8s.  or  9s.  a  week  when  they  leave  school,  is  too 
much  temptation,  and  so  instead  of  learning  a  trade 
when  they  would  be  getting  only  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  week, 
they  grow  up  practically  labourers. 

89921.  Is  there  much  demand  for  boy  and  girl  labour 
in  Glasgow  ? — I  think  there  is  a  big  demand  for  boy  and 
girl  labour. 

89922.  So  there  is  not  much  difficulty  on  leaving  school 
in  their  getting  the  wage  which  you  alluded  to  ? — No. 
I  think  that  apprentices  are  not  plentiful  ;  I  know  that 
shopgirls  and  shopboys  are  not  plentiful. 

89923.  Therefore,  I  take  it  you  would  like  some  system 
of  training  to  be  introduced  similar  to  the  old  system 
of  apprenticeship  and  having  much  the  same  object? — 

If  the  last  year  or  so  of  the  school  period  was  devoted  to  Technical 
teaching  lads  things  that  were  useful  in  the  way  of  trade,  training  tor 
or  girls  things  that  were  useful  in  the  way  of  domestic  'JiJii^y  ('iJJ^ino' 
science,  instead  of  telling  them  about  rivers  in  India  and  f.^g^.'  y^r^^. 
those  other  things  that  are  never  going  to  be  of  any  ser-  school  life 
vice  to  them,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  good  would  be  done,  proposed. 

89924.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  any  rules 
or  regulations  could  be  made  by  which  parents  should 
be  asked  to  indicate,  while  a  boy  is  at  school,  the  occupa- 
tion to  which  he  is  eventually  to  be  put,  so  that  his  edu- 
cation might  then  in  some  degree  be  shaped  accordingly  ? 
— I  think  that  the  disposition  of  the  boy  himself  should 
be  consulted  by  the  parents. 

89925.  Of  course,  I  meant  that ;  but  what  I  am  patting- 
t->  you  is  whether  his  education  should,  if  possible,  be 
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Mr.  William  varied  according  to  what  is  to  be  the  future  occupation 
Fleming     of  the  boy  ?— I  think  so,  during  his  last  year  at  school ; 
Anderson,    and  I  would  say  the  same  very  strongly  about  the  last 

20Jin  1908  ^^^^  ^'"^^  school. 

"  '     89926.  Is  there  a  large  supply  of  boys  or  young  men 

SuddIv  of  ^^'^  '^^^  typewrite  and  do  that  class  of  work  in  Glasgow  ? 
girl  typLsts  in  —I  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  bojrs,  but  there  is 
Glasgow.       a  large  number  of  young  ladies  who  go  in  for  that  work. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  boys  take  to  it  quite  so  readily. 

89927.  Should  you  say  that  the  market  was  much  over- 
supplied  in  that  respect  with  typewriters  or  those  that 
do  clerical  work  ?— I  do  not  know  that  it  is  over-supplied, 
but  I  know  that  they  do  not  command  the  same  wage 
now  that  they  did  five  years  ago,  as  lady  typists.  The 
good  wage  attracted  a  great  number  then,  and  now  the 
supply,  I  think,  is  fully  equal  to  the  demand. 

89928.  Mr.  Ferguson,  I  think,  will  give  us  a  number 
of  details  in  the  statement  which  he  has  prepared  for 
us,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  general  question 
about  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act:  Tuis  Act  was 
passed  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  of  assistance  to  per- 
sons of  respectable  character  who  were  usually  in  per- 
manent employ  but  who,  through  temporary  causes, 
have  slippsd  out  of  employ  ;  did  miny  of  that  class  come 
up  before  you  at  the  distress  committee  ?— No,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  they  have  not.  The  class  that  our  committee 
would  like  sp3cially  to  help  are  not  ready  to  make  applica- 
tion to  us.  Tne  right  class  of  people  did  make  application 
to  us  in  connection  with  emigration,  but  not  for  home 
work. 

89929.  Then  really  you  have  had  to  deal  with  a  class 
of  persons  casually  or  intermittently  employed  who  were 
rather  above  the  level  of  those  who  applied  to  the  Poor 
Law  or  who  belonged  to  the  same  class  ?— A  great  many 
of  them  were  the  same,  and  a  great  many  of  them  we 
had  to  discard  and  say :  "  Go  over  to  the  parochial 
board." 

89930.  Tlien  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  has  not 
attained  its  purpose  of  assisting  the  respectable  persons 
ordinarily  in  permanent  employ,  except  in  the  way  of 
aiding  them  to  emigrate  ? — That,  I  think,  is  the  most  I 
can  say  about  it.  Of  course,  I  do  not  say  that  the  Act  is 
of  no  use,  because  I  think  it  has  done  a  good  enough  work 
so  far. 

89931.  But  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  regis- 
tered are  not  of  the  class  I  have  indicated  ?— They  are 
a  class  that  must  be  helped  ;  they  belong  to  the  class 
of  the  thrifty,  careful  artisan  who  has  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  and  who  wants  to  get  a  little  help.  He 
will  not  apply  to  us. 

89932.  Have  you  any  labour  exchange  in  Glasgow  ? 
— Yes.  We  have  had  a  labour  exchange  for  some  years 
under  the  corporation,  but  it  has  not  been  a  success,  and 
now  the  distress  committee  has  charge  of  it,  the  corpora- 
tion having  handed  it  over.  We  are  just  appointing  a 
superintendent  for  the  labour  exchange  to  be  worked 
under  the  distress  committee,  and  in  fact  we  are  inter- 
viewing candidates  to-day. 

89933.  Do  j'ou  think  that  those  labour  exchanges, 
if  established  generally  in  centres  of  population,  would 
be  of  much  use  ? — I  think  so. 

89934.  Do  you  think  they  would  help  that  class  of 
labour  which  is  the  most  ignorant  and  the  least  mobile  ? 
— Whatever  might  be  the  outcome  of  it,  I  certainly  th  ink 
that  every  municipality  ought  to  register  and  have  a 
careful  record  of  their  people  who  are  not  employed.  We 
register  everything  else  in  Glasgow — births,  deaths, 
marriages,  lost  dogs,  lost  property — and  I  certainly  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  register  of  the  people  who  are  un- 
employed. 

89935.  It  would  be  useful,  would  it  not,  for  helping 
the  deserving  and  detecting  cases  of  fraud  and  imposture  ? 
— Yes  ;  basides,  I  think  the  municipality  ought  to  know 
what  is  the  state  of  the  labour  market  amongst  their 
own  people. 

89936.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  labour 
exchanges  might  extend  their  operations  beyond  that 
class  who  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  distress  com- 
mittee ;  has  that  ever  occured  to  you  ? — We  are  proposing 
to  run  our  labour  exchange  apart  altogether  from  the 
distress  committee,  while  it  is  practically  under  the  dis- 
tress committee  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  want  the  same 
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classes  to  come  together,  because  we  are  afraid  that  the 
artisan  class  will  not  go  to  a  labour  exchange  if  this  very 
poor  class  go  to  it. 

89937.  And,  in  the  same  way,  I  assume  an  employer 
of  labour  would  not  care  to  come  to  the  exchange  for 
men  if  he  knew  they  were  entirely  recruited  from  the 
lower  class  ? — Our  suggestion  is  that  we  should  have  a 
consultative  committee  composed  of  seven  members  of 
the  trades  council  and  an  equal  number  of  the  biggest 
employers,  so  that  we  might  bring  the  two  classes  to- 
gether as  an  advisory  committee. 

89938.  Has  that  suggestion  been  well  received  ? — The 
trades  council  have  appointed  their  seven,  and  we  are 
waiting  now  upon  the  employers  to  give  us  their  help. 

89939.  Of  cours?,  if  you  could  get  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  that  kind  to  work  in  harmony,  you  might  be 
able  usefully  to  extend  the  functions  of  the  exchange  ? 
— Yes.  It  is  no  good  for  our  work  unless  we  have  got 
the  sympathy  of  the  big  employers  of  labour — it  is  more 
mportant  that  we  should  have  that  than  anything  else. 

89940.  As  regards  the  working  of  the  Act  itself,  you 
think  it  has  been  useful,  but  you  think  there  ought  to 
be  power  given  to  raise  money  on  the  rates  for  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

89941.  That  would  subject  you  to  heavy  pressure 
locally,  would  it  not  ? — It  might,  and  it  might  not ; 
one  penny  per  £  in  Glasgow  raises  £20,000. 

89942.  You  would  be  prepared  to  stand  that,  I  suppose  ? 
— I  would  rather  be  prepared  to  stand  that  than  to  be 
put  in  the  anomalous  position  that  we  are  in  now  of 
appearing  to  assist  unemployed  labour  and  then,  when 
the  men  come  to  us  to  put  them  on  works  of  utility,  of 
having  no  money  to  pay  them.  Because  of  the  very 
fact  that  there  is  a  rate  for  the  purpose  of  the  distress 
committee,  you  cannot  ask  the  philanthropic  to  pay 
rates  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion towards  payment  of  wages. 

89943.  Business  is  bad  just  now  in  Glasgow,  I  think  ? 
— It  is  very  bad. 

89944.  There  has  been  a  sudden  collapse,  has  there 
not  ? — It  has  been  pretty  gradual  the  last  two  years, 
but  it  is  very  bad  just  now,  especially  in  the  building 
trade,  and  also  in  the  ship-building. 

89945.  Should  you  say  the  same  of  the  textile  manu- 
factures ? — I  cannot  speak  so  well  of  those,  but  in  Park- 
head,  where  we  have  the  big  forges,  Beardmore's  and 
the  rest,  there  is  very  acute  distress. 

89946.  Would  you  say  the  distress  is  on  the  increase  ? 
— Just  now  it  is  very  bad. 

89947.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  ? 
— There  is  another  point  which  I  am  very  keen  upon. 

In  dealing  with  the  unemployed  of  course  you  are  dealing  I 
with  the  effect.    I  hold,  from  a  very  close  study  of  the  y.  f      ,  \ 
question,  that  our  infant  mortality  has  got  a  great  deal  jjjfa^j;  rear- 
to  do  with  it.    The  death  rate  amongst  the  infants  is  i^g  jn  rela- ' 
very  great,  and  there  are  many  wiped  out  every  year  tion  to  un- 
cut of  every  thousand  ;  but  over  and  above  that,  many  employment 
of  those  who  survive  simply  grow  up  stunted,  and  they  . 
become  practically  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
our  unemployed. 

89948.  That  would  be  the  class,  would  it  not,  about 
which  I  have  already  examined  you,  the  people  who  are 
physically  defective  ? — Yes  ;  these  people  have  not  got  a 
chance  from  the  time  they  are  infants,  practically. 

89049.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?  It  is,  I  suppose, 
due  a  good  deal  to  the  carelessness  of  the  mothers  ? — 
There  are  two  causes — ignorance  and  vice.  It  is  deplor- 
able that  in  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  all  our  sanitary 
lawp,  babies  are  dying  as  quick,  especially  in  England, 
to-day  as  they  did  fifty  years  ago  in  some  of  your  Lanca- 
shire towns  that  is  particularly  the  case. 

89950.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  ? — Parliament  .  , 

last  year  gave  us  a  very  good  Act,  the  Notification  of  of  Notifica- 
Births  Act,  which  enables  us  to  get  at  the  babies  when  tion  of 
they  are  bom  and  to  assist  in  giving  every  advice  and  Births  Act. 
help  that  is  required  to  mothers  when  they  are  having 
babies. 

89951.  Does  it  enable  you  to  do  more  than  give  advice  ?  Municipal 
— In  Glasgow  we  have  also  established  a  municipal  milk 
milk  depot  only  for  babies.    I  am  satisfied  that  the  depot  for 
feeding  forms  a  great  portion  of  the  cause  of  trouble.        babies  in 
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wintment  89952.  Then  the  milk  is  given  to  the  babies  and  the 
ielief  mothers  ? — Yes.  We  modify  the  milk,  and  give  it  to 
them  in  nine  feeds  covering  the  twenty-four  hours,  charg- 
ing 2d.,  2|d.,  and  3d.  On  another  point,  and  as  showing 
that  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  is  really  not  doing 
all  that  it  was  intended  to  do  in  Glasgow,  I  had  to  head 
a  deputation  to  the  corporation  to  ask  them  to  appoint 
a  relief  committee  of  the  corporation,  apart  from  the 
distress  committee.  So  at  the  present  moment  we  have 
two  committees— one  a  relief  committee  to  deal  with  those 
that  we  cannot  deal  with,  and  the  other  the  distress 
committee. 

89593.  One,  the  relief  committee,  being  entirely  nomi- 
nated by  the  city  conncil,  and  the  other,  the  distress 
committee,  being  a  joint  body  under  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

89954.  Did  the  corporation,  previous  to  the  Act  of 
1905,  provide  works  or  give  relief  to  the  unemployed  ? 
— No.  We  had  relief  committee  work,  but  it  w£is  taken 
up  so  suddenly  that  we  really  had  not  had  any  time  to 
organise.  The  people  said,  "We  are  starving,"  and 
the  consequence  of  that  was  that  a  great  deal  of  the  help 
given  was  misplaced  altogether.  But  by  having  this 
committee  in  operation  constantly,  we  are  able  to  prevent 
the  imposter  getting  the  same  grip  that  he  did  at  the 
time  of  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  the  relief  committee. 

89955.  Which  committee  are  you  speaking  of  as  a 
constant  committee  ? — The  distress  committee  is  a 
constant  committee. 

89956.  How  does  the  distress  committee  work  with 
this  other  committee  ;  do  they  work  together  ? — We  are 
working  absolutely  together,  that  is  to  say,  wo  pass  the 
cases  that  are  suitable  for  work,  but  if  we  have  no  work 
to  give  them,  then  the  relief  committee  take  up 
these  people  and  give  them  food. 

89957.  Is  the  object  of  appointing  a  relief  committee 
to  enable  them  to  spend  money  out  of  the  rates  ? — No  ; 
the  monies  entirely  come  by  voluntary  gift. 

89958.  What  is  the  object  of  having  two  relief  com- 
mittees, practically  ? — Because  the  distress  committee 
cannot  feed  people,  and  the  relief  committee  can. 

89959.  The  relief  committee  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  guardians,  I  take  it,  because  it  is  a  committee  of 
the  council  ? — -It  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
guardians.  It  is  a  committee  entirely  representative 
of  the  corporation,  but  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens 
we  co-opted  so  many  public  men  to  assist.  Their  work 
practically  consists  in  giving  tickets  for  food  to  the 
peopie  who  are  starving  and  to  the  people  that  we  have 
passed  for  work,  but  have  no  work  for.  They  take  our 
passing  as  being  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  give  these 
people  temporary  help. 

89960.  Then  it  is  rather  a  charity  organisation  working 
with  the  distress  committee  ;  is  that  it  ? — Yes,  it  is 
really  charity. 

89961.  And  it  is  not  able  to  draw  upon  the  ratof, 
I  suppose,  except  for  administrative  purposes  ? — Not 
even  for  administrative  purposes.  They  are  not  pro- 
bably so  strict  as  we  are  ;  we  will  help  nobody  unless 
we  think  he  is  a  worthy  man,  but  if  they  find  that  a 
blackguard  father  has  a  wife  and  children  who  are  starv- 
ing, they  will  help  the  mother  and  the  children. 

89962.  Has  this  committee  been  long  in  existence -? — 
No,  it  has  just  started.  It  is  about  a  fortnight  since 
its  appointment,  and  it  started  last  Friday.  We  have 
already  raised  about  £6,000  or  £7,000. 

89963.  There  have  been  various  committees  started 
in  England,  called  City  Guild  of  Health  Committees  ; 
have  you  ever  heard  of  those  ?— I  suppose  it  is  a  different 
name  for  the  same  thing. 

89964.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  not  quite  the  same  ;  those 
committees  work  in  connection  with  the  guardians,  but 
I  think  the  idea  is  the  same  ? — Apparently. 

89965.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  It  is  an  organisation  which 
spreads  its  helpers  all  over  the  locality,  and  its  object  is 
more  to  help  people  morallj',  and  to  give  them  advice, 
to  find  them  a  friend  and  helper,  to  dkect  them  to  suit- 
able charities  and  to  prevent  overlapping  than  to  give  them 
pecuniary  assistance.  Your  committee  is  a  committee  of 
the  city  council,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

89966.  [Chairman.)  But  supplemented  by  others  ?— 
By  seven  or  ten  gentlemen  appointed  at  the  public  meeting 
where  the  subscriptions  were  raised. 
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89967.  (Mr.   Gardiner.)  This   relief  committee   gives  if r.  William 
financial   assistance    first  ?— Yes.    We    have    a   great  Fleming 
many  institutions  for  the  moral  relief  of  the  people.  Anderson. 
But  a  lot  of  us  believe  that  if  you  fill  a  man's  empty 
stomach  first,  then  you  can  teach  him  morality  and 
anything  else.    The  first  is  the  pressing  thing  just  now, 

89968.  (Sir  Samud  Provis.)  Do  you  give  money  to 
these  people  ? — No. 

89969.  Do  you  never  give  them  money  ? — No.  We 
give  them  a  ticket,  and  they  do  not  even  know  the  value 
of  the  ticket.  We  select  particular  provision  places, 
and  we  do  not  allow  them  to  select  the  stuff  they  have 
got  to  buy.  It  represents  plain  diet.  Wo  have  found 
from  previous  experience  that  if  you  let  a  woman  have 
a  ticket  for  half-a-crown,  she  would  probably  buy  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  seed-cake,  or  a  pound  of  ham  or 
something  of  that  kind  among  her  purchases.  There- 
fore, now  it  is  not  stipulated  on  the  ticket  what  they 
are  to  get,  but  the  ticket  indicates  to  the  grocer  the 
amount.  When  the  value  of  the  ticket  was  upon  its 
face,  we  found  they  actually  sold  the  ticket  for  less  money 
to  other  people.  Now,  when  they  get  the  ticket,  all 
they  know  is  where  to  go  with  it,  and  they  do  not  know 
what  they  are  going  to  get  or  the  value. 

89970.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  else  that  you 
would  like  to  supplement  ? — Of  course,  the  point  is 
that  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  is  to  be  continued, 
it  ought  to  be  amended  so  that  we  can  have  power  to 
rate  for  the  payment  of  wages. 

89971.  Would  you  put  a  limit  on  the  rate  ? — Yes, 
I  think  you  should  put  a  limit.  Then,  again,  with  all 
due  respect  to  our  friends,  I  would  not  object  if  it  was 
entirely  a  representative  body,  that  is  to  saj',  composed 
of  parish  councillors  and  tovm  councillors  only  ;  but 
make  us  responsible  to  some  body — the  ratepayers 
in  some  capacity — and  then  I  think  we  might  have  a 
little  more  liberty  than  we  have. 

89972.  You  would  not  co-opt  from  outside  then  ? — 
I  am  not  strong  upon  that.  I  think  I  am  responsible 
to  the  electors  of  my  ward,  and  I  do  not  think  another 
man  sitting  at  the  same  board  should  have  as  much 
authority  as  myself  when  he  is  responsible  to  nobody. 
The  co-opted  members  have  not  the  same  responsibility 
as  those  that  are  elected  by  public  bodies.  Tliat,  at 
least,  is  a  point  for  consideration.  Then,  I  think,  in  a 
great  community,  bodies  like  the  town  council  of  Glasgow 
and  the  parish  cormcil  of  Glasgow  should  not  be  required 
to  go  and  ask  permission  to  do  every  httle  tiling.  I  do 
not  want  to  reflect  upon  the  Local  Government  Board 
at  all,  because  they  have  been  very  kind  and  very  helpful ; 
but  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  time  spent  upon  getting 
permission  to  do  some  things.  I  am  a  very  busy  man, 
and  it  is  sometimes  very  provoking  to  have,  over  com- 
paratively small  things,  to  consult  with  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  For  instance,  I  wanted  some  photographs 
of  our  parish  colony,  and  the  clerk  said  he  c«uld  not  get 
them  as  we  should  be  surcharged.  That  to  me,  as  a 
business  man,  is  foolishness  altogether.  I  did  not  want 
the  pictures  for  my  own  edification,  but  with  the  view 
of  educating  the  public.  I  had  been  up  at  Palacerigg, 
and  I  wanted  these  photographs  to  ,=how  what  we  were 
doing,  and  I  could  not  get  them. 

89973.  You  have  established  a  labour  farm,  I  think  ? 
— Yes,  at  Palacerigg. 

89974.  Is  that  a  success  ? — It  is  only  newly  started) 
and  we  are  only  erecting  the  shelters  for  the  men.  We 
are  taking  230  men  every  morning  just  now  and  bringing 
them  back.  We  have  600  acres  there,  300  acres  of  which 
is  moorland.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  one  of  the 
solutions  of  the  unemployed  problem  is  to  make  your 
land  conditions  such  that  people  will  remain  upon  the 
land  and  not  flock  into  our  big  cities,  and  then  you  have 
to  ask  them  to  find  their  fway  back  again.  In  Scotland 
we  have  any  amount  of  unemployed  land,  and  surely  it 
Is  the  most  natural  thing  that  unemployed  men  should 
be  put"  upon  unemployed  land,  but  there  arc  so  many 
difiSculties  to  be  encountered  before  we  can  get  it. 

89975.  The  labour  cclony  that  you  have  established,  objects  of 
I  assume,  is  for  the  purpose  of  testing  whether  the  farm 
applicant  is  hona  fide  desirous  of  employment  ? — No  ;  colony, 
wo  are  satisfied  that  he  is  a  hona  fide  applicant  before 
we  send  him  there.    After  he  has  been  there  some  time, 
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and  if  he  has  taken  to  the  land  and  proved  that  he  likes 
the  thing,  we  have  the  Isle  of  Shuna  in  the  West  Islands, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  us  that  we  might  grant 
allotments  there  to  those  who  are  willing  to  take  them 
up  after  they  have  proved  themselves  capable  at  Palacerigg. 

89976.  You  say  that  you  are  satisfied  before  you  send 
them  that  the  people  you  send  to  Palacerigg  are  bona 
fide  applicants,  but  I  assume  that  if  they  did  not  comply 
with  the  test  of  work  imposed  upon  them  they  would 
not  be  retained  there  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

89977.  But  the  men  who  go  there  are  selected  men 
who,  you  think,  are  qualified  ?— Yes.  They  have,  first 
of  all,  to  make  their  appUcation ;  they  are  then  visited 
by  an  inspector,  their  last  employers  are  communicated 
with,  and  after  all  that  is  done  they  come  before  the 
committee  who,  upon  being  satisfied,  send  them  to  Palace- 
rigg, and  they  are  only  there  as  long  as  they  satisfy  the 
superintendent  of  the  colony.  But  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  any  limit,  as  I  boUeve  there  is  under  this  Act, 
whereby  a  man  is  only  to  be  there  for  a  matter  of  two 
months.  When  they  come  to  us  they  have  no  boots — 
wo  bought  ever  so  many  hundred  pairs  of  clogs  the  other 
day — and  they  are  physically  weak  ;  and  after  being 
refreshed  with  good  food  it  is  about  six  weeks  before 
they  are  really  fit  to  do  a  day's  work  ;  and  it  is  a  pity, 
after  having  got  them  into  this  condition,  that  they  are 
to  be  practically  taken  off  at  the  end  of  two  months. 
I  plead  that  a  community  that  is  able  to  run  Glasgow 
and  to  take  care  of  the  800,000  good  people  that  are 
tliere,  running  their  own  lines  of  trams  by  electricity, 
and  everything  else,  ought  surely  to  have  a  httle  dis- 
cretion in  dealing  with  this  other  portion  of  the  community. 
I  certainly  think  there  ought  to  be  some  control,  but 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  compelled  to  be  afraid  of 
always  having  ourselves  brought  into  court.  Might  I 
say  by  way  of  illustration  that  we  have  been  so  economical 
that  we  have  not  appointed  any  officials,  and  that,  in- 
stead, we  have  been  getting  our  own  officials  to  do  the 
work,  giving  them  merely  an  honorarium  ?  To  our 
treasurer,  who  had  all  the  work  to  do,  we  gave  ten  guineas 
—the  auditor's  fee  for  auditing,  and  the  treasurer's  work 
was  £28.  That,  of  course,  is  not  an  overcharge.  When 
we  are  so  economical  as  that,  I  think  we  might  quite  well 
be  left  with  a  Uttle  freedom. 

89078.  (3Ir.  Benfham.)  Have  you  ever  been  a  member 
of  the  parish  council  of  Glasgow  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

89979.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  selected  the  cases  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Un- 
employed Workmen  Act  ? — Every  person  who  desires 
a  schedule  gets  a  schedule. 

89980.  I  rather  want  to  know  v/hether  you  have  been 
a  member  of  the  sub-committee  which  selects  the  cases 
for  work  after  the  investigation  has  been  made  ? — Yes, 
I  was.  I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  so  much  this 
year,  but  •!  think  at  first  I  was  the  convener  of  the 
committee. 

89981.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the  Chairman 
you  said,  I  think,  that  there  were  very  few  applicants 
who  were  suitable,  and  you  gave  as  a  reason  that  many 
of  them  were  past  the  working  age  or  else  had  infirmity. 
You  also  give,  in  Paragraph  4,  as  another  reason,  that 
men  having  reached  a  certain  age  are  not  so  proficient 
at  their  trade  as  younger  men.  You  are  there  describing 
the  class  of  people  who  come  to  the  distress  committee  ; 
but  is  that  quite  correct  ?  Have  you  noticed  at  all  the 
average  age  of  the  men  who  have  made  application  to 
the  distress  committee  ? — The  class  that  I  refer  to  are 
a  very  decent  class,  probably  over  fifty-five,  some  of 
them  over  sixty-five,  but  who  are  able-bodied. 

_     ,         89982.  More  than  half  of  the  applicants  in  1906-7  were 
of  applicants  uiulcr  the  age  of  forty,  which  points  to  rather  a  large  class 
fll         young  able-bodied  men  amongst  the  unemployed,  does 
it  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
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89983.  Do  you  believe  in  either  the  Poor  Law  or  some 
other  system  being  established  in  Scotland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  work  for  the  able-bodied  unemployed  ?  

1  think  that  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
abIe-l)odied  unemployed. 

<  89984.  Until  recently,  of  course,  the  right  of  the  able- 
bodied  person  to  any  kind  of  relief  had  not  been  con- 
ceded at  all  ? — That  is  so. 
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89985.  On  the  ground,  I  suppose,  that  an  able-bodied 
man  ought  to  be  able  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  with- 
out any  assistance  from  public  funds,  and  that  charity 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  hard  cases  ? — Yes. 

89986.  You  do  not  believe  in  that  now,  do  you  ? — In 
the  present  circumstances  I  do  not  believe  in  it.  There 
are  lots  of  men  who  are  wanting  work  and  cannot  get  it  ; 
they  get  no  help,  and  it  is  the  case  that  their  wives  and 
children  are  starving. 

89987.  Was  that  not  always  so  in  Scotland  ? — I  suppose 
so,  but  the  competition  now  is  so  much  keener  for  every- 
thing. 

89988.  You  mean  that  the  lot  of  the  Avorkman  is  harder 
to-day  than  ever  it  was  ? — I  think  so. 

89989.  And  the  change  in  the  conditions  warrants  a  Changed 
change  in  the  methods  of  treatment ;  is  that  your  position  ?  conditions  de 
— I  think  so.    I  do  not  think  that  a  law  which  was  passed  cliangi 
forty  years  ago  is  suitable  for  to-day,  and  I  know  that  in  "J  treatmeni 
every  business  competition  is  much  keener,  and  it  has  P'"^^- 
now  got  the  length  of  the  workman. 

89990.  Should  you  think  an  able-bodied  person  has 
less  chance  of  maintaining  himself  to-day  by  work  than 

he  had  forty  years  ago  ?— I  have  no  doubt  about  it.    I  yiffipu'ty  t« 
do  not  suppose  there  is  any  week  that  I  have  not  had  o^tainine 
half-a-dozen  respectable  people  come  to  me  privately  to  work  as  com 
see  if  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  work.    I  had  one  pared  with 
on  Saturday  who  came  to  me  crying  because  he  had  got  40  years  ago, 
a  situation  at  a  builder's.    He  was  a  respectable  man 
with  seven  of  a  family,  his  wife  having  died  recently,  and 
he  had  been  idle  for  seven  weeks.    He  is  a  teetotaller 
and  in  every  way  an  exemplary  man,  and  for  seven  weeks 
he  had  been  knocking  about  until  his  heart  was  crushed. 
Fortunately  I  was  able  to  give  him  a  card  to  a  big  firm  of 
builders,  and  the  man  came  back  crying,  to  my  place  of 
business,  he  was  so  grateful.    There  is  any  number  of 
these  ;  my  heart  is  broken  every  day.    And  it  is  not  only 
confined  to  these  men,  for  there  are  the  men  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age  who  have  been  knocked  out 
of  business — clerks  and  people  of  that  class  who  are  not 
recognised  at  all.    I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  there  is 
no  provision  made  for  them. 

89991.  Have  you  considered  at  all  what  efTect  the  Effect,  of 
recognition  of  the  right  of  able-bodied  people  to  relief  granting 
would  have  upon  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Scotland  ?  relief  to  abfe 
Would  it  induce  them  to  provide  for  unemployment,  or,  bodied  in 
having  given  them  the  idea  that  they  could  be  supported  Scotland, 
in  this  way,  would  it  lead  to  their  not  seeking  work  ? — 
I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  safeguard.    If  a  man  is  Safeguard: 
earning  £4  a  week  and  immediately  upon  losing  his  situa-  needed 
tion  he  demands  help,  I  do  not  think  that  man  should  be  against  imj 
considered  in  the  very  least.    Where  a  man  has  been 
thrifty  and  is  out  of  work  entirely  from  no  fault  of  his 
own,  that  man  ought  to  get  help  in  my  opinion. 

89992.  Would  you  discriminate  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  had  spent  their  money  previous  to  making  the 
application  ? — I  certainly  would. 

89993.  You  would  not  admit  a  drunkard,  then  ?—  Refusal  of 
Certainly  a  man  who  gets  drunk  I  would  not  help  at  all  ;  relief  to 
I  would  let  him  go  for  help  to  the  publican  who  had  got  drunkards^ 
his  money. 

89994.  Has  the  line  been  drawn  very  strictly  in  the 

Glasgow  Distress  Committee  ? — We  are  tied  down.  The 

Act  stipulates  that  they  shall  have  been  in  employment  Methods  ol 

and  have  been  well-conducted  and  so  on — I  forget  the  ^.^'^S"'^^ 

Uistrcss 

exact  words  of  the  Act.    We  have  tried  to  go  upon  that  Committee 
plan,  but  where  we  have  found  a  man  that  was  not  very 
good  but  who  had  a  respectable  wife  and  children,  out  of 
respect  for  them  we  have  given  him  sometimes  stone - 
breaking  in  order  to  see  whether  he  wanted  work. 

89995.  Even  a  man  of  bad  character  has  been  recognised 
for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  children  then  ? — Yes,  we  have 
done  that ;  we  have  given  such  a  man  work. 

89996.  Then  really  your  system  of  discrimination  on 
those  lines  would  break  down  in  operation,  would  it  not  ? 
— I  do  not  know  ;  it  might  break  down.  If  the  man  is 
prepared  to  7,ork  for  2s.  a  day  breaking  stones  and  con- 
tinues at  that  for  a  little  while,  I  think  that  is  a  pretty 
good  indication  that  he  is  wanting  work.  Of  course  we 
require  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  discretion  on  this  problem, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule. 
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89997.  Does  that  not  mean  that  you,  as  a  citv  council, 
are  really  making  yourselves  into  a  relief  organisation 
Is  that  not  work  more  for  a  parish  council  than  for  a  city 
council  ? — It  might  be,  if  the  general  opinion  of  Scotland 
with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  law  were  followed, 
and  if  you  were  to  alter  the  parish  law.  Then  I  daresay 
it  would  be  more  their  duty  than  ours.  But  at  the 
present  moment  I  know  that  I  have  had  people  at  me 
who  would  rather  starve,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
would  not  rather  steal,  than  apply  to  the  parish.  Why 
it  should  be  I  do  not  know. 

89998.  Whatever  system  you  set  up,  an  objection  of 
that  kind  might  be  raised  if  the  conditions  were  not  what 
they  wanted.  If  you  allow  the  people  to  settle  their  own 
conditions,  that  would  mean  the  abolition  of  all  conditions, 
would  it  not  ? — I  am  afraid  we  are  getting  into  an 
argument.  My  principle  is  that  if  a  person  has  been  a 
respectable  citizen,  and  through  no  fault  of  his  own  has 
lost  his  employment,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  municipality 
simply  to  make  roads  and  make  rates,  but  it  is  their  duty 
also  to  help  that  man  to  get  something  to  do  without 
losing  his  independence. 

89999.  That  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  do ;  it  is  an 
extension  of  the  idea  of  public  duty  towards  the  able- 
bodied  in  Scotland,  is  it  not,  which  ij  of  recent  growth  ? — 
I  do  not  know  ;  it  was  always  my  opinion. 

90000.  (Professor  Smart.)  It  is  a  committee  of  three,  I 
think,  that  reviews  the  applicants  after  the  cases  have 
been  investigated  ? — It  should  be  three,  but  sometimes 
there  are  not  quite  so  many  as  that  turn  up. 

90001.  And  that  committee  meets  as  often  as  there  are 
cases  to  be  reviewed  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

90002.  The  personnel  of  that  committee  of  three  will 
vary  from  meeting  to  meeting,  I  think  ? — Every  meeting 
it  is  changed. 

90003.  I  think  the  clerk  makes  inquiry  as  to  what 
members  he  can  get  to  attend  and  makes  up  the  quorum 
in  that  way  ? — That  is  so. 

90004.  How  is  the  chairman  of  the  day  of  this  small 
committee  settled  ? — If  I  am  there  they  always  ask  me  to 
take  the  chair,  but  if  I  am  not  there  it  is  usually  the  senior 
person  who  is  there. 

90005.  Then  you  have  a  committee  and  you  have  a 
chairman  who  vary  from  meeting  to  meeting  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

90006.  I  want  to  know  how  in  these  circumstances  you 
arrange  for  a  continuity  of  policy  ? — I  think  the  clerk  and 
Mr.  Ferguson  are  generally  there,  and  the  committee  are 
to  a  certain  extent  guided  by  them. 

90007.  Do  you  think  the  committee  always  obey  the 
clerk  and  Mr.  Ferguson  ? — Not  always. 

90008.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  have  some  chairmen 
and  some  committees  who  would  pass  everybody,  while 
others  are  very  strict  ? — Nearly  everybody.  I  quite 
admit  that  there  is  sometimes  a  case  that  I  would  have 
refused  probably  myself  that  might  be  passed  by  some 
other  body. 

90009.  You  have  known  your  policy,  for  instance,  very 
often  completely  contradicted  by  another  chairman  ? — I 
have  known  them  pass  cases  I  would  not  have  passed. 

90010.  Glasgow  has  a  very  good  name  for  the  strictness 
of  the  administration  of  its  distress  committee,  has  it  not  ? 
— I  think  so. 

90011.  You  have  a  lower  proportion,  I  think,  than  most 
other  distress  committees  ? — I  know  if  a  person  passes 
the  inspection  we  put  them  through,  he  deserves  to  be 
helped  to  some  extent. 

90012.  [Chairman.)  Glasgow  is  much  lower  than  the 
average.  I  think  it  is  38  per  cent.,  while  Edinburgh  is 
about  97  or  98  per  cent.  ? — But  Edinburgh,  you  see,  does 
differently.  I  think  they  give  a  fortnight's  work  at 
paper-sorting,  and  thing  of  that  kind,  to  everybody  who 
goes  to  them,  but  we  give  nobody  work  at  all  imtil  we  have 
inquired  into  them. 

90013.  [Professor  Smart.)  I  suppose  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  vast  majority  of  applicants  who  come  before 
you,  are  men  such  as  no  private  employer  would  willingly 
employ  ? — No,  I  would  not  say  that.  There  are  a  good 
number  of  them  who  are  quite  worthy  of  help,  and  a  good 
number  of  them  have  done  so  well  that  we  have  taken 


them  into  the  service  of  the  corporation  in  other  ways  Mr.  William 
Several  men  have  got  into  the  parks,  or  they  have  got  on  Fleming 
to  the  tram  permanent  way  staff  for  laying  rails,  and  Anderson. 
things  of  that  kind. 


90014.  I  said  the  vast  majority  ? — There  is  a  very  big 
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proportion  of  them  that  are  not  physically  strong.    I  do  Character  of 
not  know  whether  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  applicants  to 
buffeted  about  and  the  heart  has  been  knocked  out  of  them  ^Q^^i^jeg 
or  whether  it  is  really  a  natural  sort  of  desire  to  do  as  little 
work  as  they  can,  but  there  is  no  doubt  there  is  a  good 
proportion  that  are  people  that  the  average  employer 
would  not  readily  take  on. 

90015.  That  is  to  say,  the  men  are  not  worth  their 
wage — they  may  be  worthy  of  help,  but  they  are  not 
worth  their  wage  ? — That  is  evidently  what  some  em- 
ployers of  labour  think.  We  have  thought  that  they  were 
worthy  of  help,  but  unfortunately  they  have  sometimes 
not  proved  in  the  time  when  they  were  in  a  situation  that 
they  were  worthy  in  the  opinion  of  their  governors. 

90016.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  defect 
from  which  they  suffer  is  as  much  want  of  intelligence  as 
want  of  physique  ? — I  would  not  like  to  say  that. 

90017.  You  spoke  of  their  being  "  thowless  "  and  of 
their  want  of  gumption,  and  so  on ;  does  that  not  mean 
want  of  intelligence  rather  than  want  of  physique  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  a  man 
who  has  been  buffeted  about.  I  know  from  personal 
experience  of  the  effect.  I  have  a  brother,  the  cleverest 
in  our  family,  who  happened  to  get  thrown  out,  and  I 
know  that  in  two  months'  time  he  was  entirely  changed, 
and  that  experience  has  always  made  me  very  charitable 
with  other  people  who  have  been  knocked  about.  He  is 
earning  £1,000  a  year  now,  but  I  know  for  those  two  months 
he  would  hardly  come  into  the  house  for  his  food,  he  was 
so  crushed. 

90018.  Do  you  consider  something  could  be  done  with  E(Jvication  in 
some  of  these  men  by  means  of  education  ? — Not  with  relation  to 
the  men,  but  you  might  prevent  it  if  you  got  at  them  unemploy- 
early  enough.  nient. 

90019.  You  do  not  think  anything  could  be  done  with 
the  men  themselves  ? — I  am  afraid  not.  Their  habits 
are  formed,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  anything 
with  them. 

90020.  What  do  you  think  of  a  proposal  for  shutting 
up  these  men,  not  in  a  penal  institution  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  but  in  some  institutions  where  the  treatment 
would  be  practically  educative  ? — I  think  these  men, 
if  they  cannot  get  work,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  a 
voluntary  colony.  I  am  quite  in  favour  of  that.  The 
others  who  will  not  work,  and  who  are  a  bane  to  our 
existence,  I  would  shut  up  in  a  penal  colony.  I  think 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  two  distinct  classes.  If  you 
could  eliminate  the  loafer  who  does  not  want  to  work 
at  all,  but  is  always  pretending  that  he  is  wanting  work, 
that  would,  I  think,  do  a  great  deal  towards  letting  us  see 
daylight  in  this  problem. 

90021.  Has  the  distress  committee  been  able  to  get 
very  many  of  these  men  situations  in  private  employ- 
ment ? — As  a  distress  committee  we  have  not,  but  we 
intend  to  do  that  through  the  labour  exchange. 

90022.  Have  you  tried  at  all  to  get  private  employ- 
ment for  these  men  ? — Not  many  of  them,  but  a  few 
have  been  taken  into  the  cleansing  department  of  the 
corporation. 

90023.  That  is  municipal  employment  ? — Yes.  I  do 
not  know  that  many  of  them  have  gone  into  private 
employment. 

90024.  I  think  you  yourself  have  given  some  of  them  a 
job  ? — Yes,  but  it  was  not  a  success. 

90025.  Would  you  mind  stating  the  result  ? — I  was 
impressed  with  a  man  who  said  he  was  an  old  soldier, 
and  I  took  him  to  my  house  to  do  some  gardening  work. 
He  started  on  the  Tuesday,  although  he  should  have 
started  on  the  Monday,  and  he  worked  away  for  four  or 
five  days,  and  I  never  saw  him  afterwards. 

90026.  A  good  many  of  the  councillors  have  done 
that  sort  of  thing,  have  they  not  ? — I  suppose  some  of 
them  have. 

90027.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  success  ? — Yes.  I  got 
another  man  who  was  a  splendid  fellow.  He  clad  his 
children,  and  he  did  so  well  with  mo  that  I  gave  him  a 
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note  to  the  tram  permanent-way,  and  he  was 
them  one  or  two  years,  I  think,  after  that. 

90028.  (Chairman.)  Then  he  did  not  come  up  before 
the  distress  committee,  did  he  ? — Yes,  he  came  before 
the  distress  committee.  His  story  so  impressed  me  that 
I  said,  "  Well,  instead  of  sending  you  out  amongst  these 
people,  if  you  come  to  my  house  I  will  give  you  a  week 
or  two,  and  see  how  you  do  it,  at  gardening  and  painting." 
He  did  so  well  that  I  gave  him  my  card  to  the  tram 
permanent-way,  and  he  was  given  a  job  there  for  eighteen 
months,  or  something  like  that. 

90029.  What  made  me  ask  the  question  was  that  you 
said  "  one  or  two  years,"  and  the  Act  only  came  into 
operation  two  years  ago  ? — It  may  be  eighteen  months, 
then. 

90030.  (Professor  Smart.)  You  say  that  Glasgow 
is  very  hard  hit  with  unemployment  Just  now  ? — Yes, 
it  is  very  hard  hit. 

90031.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  the  Singer 
Machine  Company  ? — No,  but  I  have  heard  through 
the  Press  that  they  have  just  dismissed  about  three 
thousand  people. 

90032.  Out  of  about  six  or  ten  thouand  ? — About  ten 
thousand. 

90033.  Is  this  not  the  first  time  they  ever  did  such  a 
thing  ? — I  think  so. 

90034.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Singer's  being  on  short 
time  even  before  ? — Of  course  I  cannot  say. 

90035.  I  think  your  impression  is  the  same  as  mine, 
that  they  usually  have  steady  employment  year  after 
year  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

90036.  Is  that  not  more  significant  than  anything  else 
could  be  of  the  general  decline  in  emplojrment  all  over 
the  kingdom,  because  sewing  machines  are  of  course  an 
international  kind  of  commodity  ? — Yes,  I  know  that  it 
is  very  bad  in  Glasgow. 

90037.  Then  as  regards  the  farm  colony  at  Palacerigg  ; 
what  was  exactly  your  idea  in  going  in  for  a  farm  colony  ? — 
Our  idea  was  that  we  should  find  a  desert  and  make  it 
blossom  as  the  rose. 

90038.  What  do  you  say  to  it  financially  ? — Financially, 
I  thought  it  was  a  good  enough  purchase.  We  intend 
to  put  a  railway  upon  it,  and  we  have  arranged  to  get 

•  the  refuse  of  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

90039.  (Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  But  the  refuse  has 
not  gone  out  yet,  has  it  ? — No,  because  we  have  not  the 
railway  yet.  There  is  fire-clay  on  it,  and  there  is  ordinary 
clay,  and  altogether  I  think  it  is  possible  there  may  be 
minerals  on  it.  Then  there  are  300  acres  of  land  that 
practically  have  never  grown  a  blade  of  grass,  and  we 
are  turning  that  over  now.  We  bought  it  at  about  £10 
per  acre.  Then  we  mean  to  do  a  little  afforestation  also  ; 
there  is  a  great  lump  we  can  apply  to  afforestation. 

90040.  There  is  a  lot  of  it  sheep  pasture  ground,  is 
there  not  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  very  high  sheep  run  on  it. 
I  am  not  a  judge  of  it,  but  we  bought  over  the  sheep,  and  I 
think  we  can  utilise  it  for  wintering  hogs  from  the  Argyll 
estates. 

90041.  (Professor  Smart.)  Do  I  understand  that  you 
expect  the  unemployed  will  cost  you  less  by  this  mode  of 
treatment  than  by  any  other  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  very 
much. 

90042.  Is  that  your  fundamental  idea  ? — We  first  of 
all  had  to  find  work.  I  thought  this  was  a  most  desirable 
thing,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  in  the  future  we  may  take 
and  turn  it  into  a  garden  city  perhaps  for  anything  we 
know.  It  is  only  15  miles  from  the  centre  of  Glasgow, 
and  Glasgow  would  provide  a  very  splendid  market  for 
vegetables  and  fruit  if  you  can  get  them  to  grow  there 

90043.  Have  you  seen  Hollesley  Bay  ? — I  have. 

HollesleyBay  90044.  How  does  that  colony  compare  with  it  ? — Of 
Farm  Colony  course,  Hollesley  Bay  has  a  very  much  milder  climate 
as  compared  ^nd  they  have  got  very  fine  buildings.  It  is  an  ideal 
place  altogether.  Ours  is  500  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
a  little  bit  colder,  but  we  expect  to  turn  it  into  a  Hollesley 
Bay  by-and-by. 

90045.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  you  have  done 
as  regards  wages  in  this  new  colony  ? — We  had  to  get 
specifications  drawn  for  the  dormitories  and  the  kitchen 
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and  things  of  that  kind;    then  we  asked  our  manager,  Arrangement 
who  is  a  practical  man,  to  see  what  he  could  do,  including  for  buildings 
the  builder's  profit,  and  it  so  happened  that  he  sent  in  Palace- 
a  sealed  offer  in  each  case,  and  he  came  out  cheaper  than  "^^^^j^y"^"' 
the  ordinary  man  ;  so  that  he  is  building  just  now  with 
the  unemployed  labour  in  Glasgow,  but  being  skilled 
labour  we  are  paying  them  the  standard  rate. 

90046.  The  standard  rate  of  Glasgow  ?— Yes,  less  the 
railway  fare,  of  course  ;  we  are  not  paying  the  railway 
fare. 

90047.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  deduct  that  ?— They  have 
got  to  take  themselves  there  and  back. 

90048.  (Professor  Smart.)  Will  that  bring  your  standard  Standard 
rate  under  the  standard  rate  of  the  locality  ? — No,  the  rate  of  wages 
standard  rate  of  the  locality  is  8d.  and  Glasgow  is  9^d.  in  Glasgow 

90049.  You  are  paying  9|d.  per  hour  less  5s.  per  week  ?  ^jgg 
— Yes,  it  is  about  5s.  per  week. 

90050.  And  is  all  that  done  under  contract  ?— What 
is  done  under  contract— the  building,  or  the  railway 
journey,  or  what  ? 

90051.  No,  the  labour  that  is  being  employed  on  this  Employment 
colony  ? — The  superintendent  of  the  labour  colony,  Mr.  of  unem- 
Nichol,  has  given  us  a  specification,  or  an  undertaking  ployed  on 
to  erect  those  buildings  at  a  particular  price,  and  we  buildings  at 
leave  him  an  absolutely  free  hand,  except  that  the  labour  Talacengg. 
which  he  has  to  employ  is  to  be  the  unemployed  labour  of 
Glasgow. 

90052.  Meaning  by  that  the  people  who  have  passed 
you  ? — No.  He  is  permitted  to  have  an  absolutely  free 
hand  to  get  his  labour  where  he  likes,  so  long  as  it  is 
Glasgow  labour. 

90053.  But  that  is  not  unemployed  labour,  is  it  ? —  Extent  of  un- 
These  men  are  all  tmemployed.    There  are,  I  am  told,  employment 
1,800  joiners  idle  in  Glasgow  just  now.  in  Glasgow. 

90054.  But  they  have  never  come  before  you  ? — Noj 
they  have  not,  and  by  giving  them  this  job  we  hope  to 
keep  them  from  coming  before  us. 

90055.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Of  course  he  has  got  the 
choice  of  the  men  of  Glasgow  ? — Well,  he  has  the  choice 
of  the  unemployed  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  not  permitted  to 
engage  anybody  who  is  in  another  situation. 

90056.  So  that  if  a  man  who  says  he  is  out  of  work 
makes  application  your  superintendent  is  at  liberty  to 
set  him  on  ? — Provided  he  is  satisfied  with  the  man. 
— Of  course,  if  the  man  is  not  suitable,  as  one  or  two  have 
proved  themselves,  he  is  sent  off  at  once. 

90057.  (Professor  Smart.)  What  is  the  salary  you  offer  Salary  of 
for  the  superintendent  of  the  labour  exchange  ? — I  really  superinten- 
forget,  but  it  can  easily  enough  be  got.    I  think  it  is  ^^P-^ 
£150.    We  originally  had  a  man  fixed  for  the  job  and 

this  Mr.  Nichol  was  second,  but  the  moment  he  was  fixed  ^ 
with  us  his  present  governors  raised  his  screw  to  £300. 
So  we  have  some  discrimination. 

90058.  Then  you  think  you  can  get  a  man  for  £150 
who  is  capable  of  filling  that  very  responsible  situation  ? 
— For  a  beginning.  It  will  enable  us  to  see  what  the 
man  is  worth,  and  if  he  is  a  good  man  we  will  increase  it ; 
and  that  is  encouragement  to  him. 

90059.  What  is  the  superintendent  of  your  farm  colony  Salary  of 

to  get  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you  were  referring  superinten- 

to  the  farm  colony,  . 

Palacerigg 

90060.  No,  to  the  labom"  exchange  ? — It  is  practically  farm  colony, 
the  same. 

90061.  Then  you  say  the  trades  council  have  practi-  Attitude  of 
cally  approved  of  the  labour  exchange  ? — Yes.  trades  coun- 
cil towards 

90062.  Practically  approved  ? — Yes.  labour  ex- 

90063.  Did  they  make  any  stipulation  ?— No,    not  ^'^^^S®' 
that  I  am  aware  of.    I  think  this  is  rather  important — 

they  have  agreed,  I  understand,  with  regard  to  the 
unemployed  labour  that  we  may  take  out  to  Palacerigg, 
that  those  colcnists  may  be  put  to  the  work  which  they 
are  best  adapted  for,  and  may  be  paid  the  same  wages 
as  any  other  bodj^  Last  year  when  we  tried  that  they 
said  :  "  No  ;  you  may  put  a  joiner  to  painting,  or  a  pain- 
ter to  joinery,  but  we  will  not  allow  a  joiner  to  do  joinery 
work,  or  a  painter  to  do  painting  work,  unless  they  get 
the  standard  rate."  Now  they  have  waived  that,  and 
have  said  that  every  person  who  goes  out  there  the  super- 
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that  he  is  best  fitted  for,  because  any  profit  that  may 
come  from  that  man's  labours  goes  to  a  public  purpose 
and  not  to  private  employers. 

90064.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  physical 
weakness  of  the  applicants  ;  is  that  past  remedy,  or  have 
you  any  idea  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  condition 
of  these  men's  physique  ? — Some  of  them  could  be  very 
much  improved  physically.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  they 
are  going  out  to  this  Palacerigg  estate,  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  improved  by  getting  the  food  and  the  fresh  air 
there. 

90065.  Do  they  get  soft  through  not  using  their  muscles  ? 
— Yes,  a  man's  heart  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his 
physical  fitness,  and  when  a  man's  heart  is  broken  you 
cannot  get  a  very  good  day's  work  out  of  him. 

90066.  Have  you  found  them  improve  under  your  treat- 
ment ? — Yes,  they  are  able  to  work  from  daylight  to 
dusk  and  in  awful  weather  sometimes. 

llderly  skil-  90067.  A  little  further  on  you  expressed  the  opinion 
fed  workmen  that  skilled  men  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  owing 
^i*"^^*^  to  their  age  should  be  allowed  to  take  work  at  less  than  a 

^^^^  ^  standard  rate  of  wages,  and  so  remain  at  their  trade  ? — 
e:;eive  re-  t  ..i,  ■  i 

uced  scale     Yes,  I  thmk  so. 

f  wages.  90068.  Have  you  any  idea  how  that  could  be  brought 

about  ? — I  think  if  I  were  a  trade  union  leader  I  could 
easily  enough  evolve  a  scheme  by  which  it  could  be  done. 

90069.  What  is  the  difficulty  at  the  present  time  ? — 
If  a  man  is  a  joiner  he  has  to  get  the  joiner's  standard 
rate,  and  when  he  is  old  the  man  he  goes  to  is  not  going  to 
employ  him  because  he  cannot  do  as  much  as  a  man  at 
thirty  years  of  age  can.  The  older  man  may  perfectly 
well  earn  30s.  a  week  at  his  business,  but  because  he  is 
not  able  to  earn  38s.  he  has  to  go  away  and  take  any  other 
job  he  possibly  can  get. 

90070.  Is  that  an  affair  that  rests  with  the  trade 
union  ? — I  think  it  entirely  rests  with  them.  I  think  it 
would  be  economically  a  good  thing  for  themselves  if  they 
were  to  allow  it,  because  that  man  must  be  chargeable  on 
their  funds  for  a  period  anyway. 

90071.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  a  loss  to  the  trade  union  ? — 
I  think  so. 
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90072.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  As  regards  the  farm  colony 
which  you  have  started,  is  the  soil  suitable,  in  your 
opinion,  for  the  growth  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  so  on  ? 
— I  think  so. 

90073.  It  is  not  too  cold,  is  it  ?  I  thought  you  spoke 
about  its  being  on  a  clay  soil  ? — Yes,  there  is  clay  there. 
We  have  had  a  very  bad  harvest  this  year,  in  fact  I  do 
not  know  that  some  of  the  crops  are  in  yet ;  but  last  year, 
I  think,  the  oats  were  44  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  I  believe 
that  they  can  grow  potatoes  very  well  there,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  they  can  grow  rhubarb,  cabbages,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  for  which  there  is  a  ready  market. 

90074.  Then  you  are  hopeful  on  that  side  as  well  as 
on  the  other  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  it  is  quite  a  hopeful 
thing. 

90075.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  On  that  question  of  the  wages, 
do  you  find  employers  less  willing  to  take  on  aged  men 
now  than  in  former  years  ? — I  have  no  experience  at  all 
of  how  the  employers  do.  All  I  can  speak  of  is  that  most 
respectable  men  in  various  branches  come  to  me.  I 
have  had  compositors ;  on  Friday  I  had  a  plumber,  and 
on  Saturday  a  mason — men  that  really  want  helping 
— and  they  have  simply  got  shoved  out  because,  they 
said,  they  were  considered  to  be  too  old. 

90076.  You  have  given  a  number  of  causes  which,  in 
your  opinion,  contribute  to  that  ;  amongst  them  you 
mentioned  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  and  the  steady 
advance  of  the  introduction  of  machinery:  does  that 
displace  men,  do  you  think  ? — Yes  ;  a  man  with  slight 
defects  is  displaced  nowadays.  For  instance,  I  do  not 
suppose  I  would  get  a  situation  at  all,  because  of  being 
bald-headed  and  wearing  glasses. 

90077.  Does  that  arise  from  competition  ? — Yes.  Then 
I  notice  also  that  a  man  if  he  has  had  a  little  accident — 
if  one  has  had  an  accident  to  his  finger,  say,  or  if  another 
is  perhaps  a  very  little  lame,  or  if  a  man  has  anything 
wrong  with  his  eyesight,  one  eye  perhaps  being  deficient 
— these  men  all  get  shunted. 
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90078.  Do  you  think  any  sliding  scale  or  reduced  wage 
would  get  over  that  objection  ? — I  think  that  probably  a 
sliding  scale  would  enable  these  men  to  get  employment ; 
but,  over  and  above  that,  there  should  be  some  remedy 
made  whereby  these  men  could  be  protected  against  the 
Emploj'ers'  Liability  Act.  Insurance  agents  come  in  and 
say,  "  If  you  are  going  to  have  that  man  we  will  not 
take  the  risk."  It  would  be  far  better  if  that  man  could 
be  contracted  out  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  An 
insurance  company,  for  instance,  will  not  insure  my  plate- 
glass  if  there  is  a  crack  in  it,  and  so  if  there  is  a  slight  crack 
in  a  man  they  say,  "  We  will  not  accept  that  mm." 

90079.  In  regard  to  your  answer  to  Dr.  Downes  as  to 
the  action  of  trade  unions,  are  there  not  many  men  in 
Glasgow  outside  the  trade  unions  altogether  ? — I  suppose 


90080.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  those  men  accepting  Trade  Union 
the  lower  wages  if  the  employers  are  willing  to  engage  rules  as  to 
them,  is  there  ?— In  some  trades  they  will  not  allow  the  employment 
non-union  men  to  work  alongside  the  union  men,  and  non-union 
consequently  governors  are  not  going  to  run  the  risk  of  a 

strike  by  employing  these  men. 

90081.  (Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  With  regard  to  the  Machinery 
operation  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  it  has  risks  among 
been  represented  to  us  from  some  quarters  that  where  old  and 
machinery  is  used  it  frequently  happens  that  the  younger  y<^""o  ™en. 
men  who  are  just  learning  their  job  are  more  apt  to  meet 

with  accidents  than  the  older  men ;  but  I  rather  gather 
that  that  is  not  your  experience  ? — I  am  inclined  to 
believe  in  the  old  adage,  that  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt. I  think  the  man  who  has  become  familiar  with 
a  machine  is  more  apt  to  meet  with  an  accident  than 
a  new  man,  who  is  usually  pretty  careful ;  but  I  have 
no  experience.  I  know  that  it  is  always  swimmers  that 
are  drowned,  and  a  man  when  he  becomes  a  slater  does 
not  meet  with  accidents  for  a  while — it  is  after  he  thinks 
he  can  go  over  a  roof  like  a  cat  that  he  meets  with  an 
accident. 

90082.  Wlien  he  gets  a  little  careless  ?— Yes. 

90083.  It  has  also  been  brought  before  us  that  there  Absence  of 
are  many  fewer  seafaring  men  coming  both  to  distress  seamen 
committees,  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  to  other  fimds  of  the  among  appli- 
community  for  relief,  than  other  classes  ;    is  that  your  cants  to  Dia- 
experience  ?— Yes,  that  is  my  experience.  mittees"'" 

90084.  Of  course  you  have  considerable  experience 
in  that  direction  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

90085.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  1 — I  do  not 
know  why  it  is,  but  now  you  ask  the  question  I  must 
say  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  a  man  that  said  be 
was  a  seaman.  We  have  had  firemen  from  some  of 
those  ships,  but  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  ordinary  seamen  ; 
at  least  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  of  one. 

90086.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commission,  I 
think  by  more  than  one  witness,  that  that  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  more  able  to  put  their  hand 
to  other  things  ? — That  may  be  so. 

90087.  Would  you  agree  with  that  ?— It  is  a  fact  that 
we  have  had  no  seamen  before  us  as  far  as  I  remember. 

90088.  Regarding  Palacerigg,  I  think  you  were  asked  Improve - 
by  Mr.  Gardiner  as  to  the  coldness  of  the  soil  there  ;  I 

believe  you  mean  to  do  something  to  improve  the  soil  Pakcerigi^ 
and  to  make  it  less  cold  by  importing  from  Glasgow  the  Farm  Colony, 
city  refuse,  do  you  not  ?— Yes.    Then  we  mean  to  put  a 
belt  of  trees  aroimd  the  border  to  keep  it  warm  that  way. 

90089.  That  arrangement  with  the  corporation  in- 
volves this,  does  it  not,  that  they  pay  you  for  relieving 
them  of  the  refuse  ? — No,  not  yet. 


90090.  Is  there  not  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  ?— 
No.  The  arrangement  is  that  the  corporation  are  going 
to  give  us  the  stuff  for  nothing.  They  agreed  that  we 
should  only  pay  the  difference  between  the  twelve  miles, 
which  they  have  got  to  pay  for,  and  the  fifteen  miles 
where  our  colony  is.  We  were  able  to  make  a  good 
arrangement,  so  that  we  are  practically  getting  our 
road  mud  scrapings  and  so  on  for  nothing,  and  they 
wanted  to  go  back  upon  it  when  they  found  I  had  made 
that  arrangement,  but  we  compromised  it  by  payino- 
so  much  for  wagon  hire,  or  somsthing  like  that.  ° 
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90091.  In  regard  to  these  food  tickets  which  you  dis- 
tribute, what  kind  of  food  do  they  get  from  the  places 
to  which  your  tickets  enable  them  to  go  ? — I  absolutely 
declined  to  go  on  to  that  relief  committee,  but  Mr.  Fer- 
guson will  be  able  to  tell  you  exactly  about  that.  I 
had  to  do  with  the  last  one,  and  I  know  that  the  people 
did  not  get  necessaries,  but  that  there  was  a  good  part 
of  the  ticket  went  for  luxuries,  so  we  are  preventing 
that  this  time. 

90092.  There  has  been  some  discussion,  has  there 
not,  lately,  as  to  the  refreshment  that  is  given  and  the 
kind  of  food  that  is  given  to  those  who  are  going  up  to 
Palacerigg  ?— Yes.  We  took  200  men  from  Westerhil), 
where  they  were  working  for  12s.  a  week  and  getting 
nothing,  and  we  undertook  to  give  them  a  basin  of  hot 
soup,  and  a  piece  of  bread  for  dinner.  The  soup  is  good 
soup  70  lbs.  of  meat  being  put  into  it.  They  started 
at  seven  from  Buchanan  Street  Station,  and  we  said,  "We 
will  give  them  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  slice  of  bread  ' — a 
loaf  being  cut  into  five.  Immediately  we  had  complaints 
that  it  was  too  bad  to  ask  them  to  eat  dry  bread. 

Complaints  90093.  Whom  had  you  the  complaints  from  ?— The 
as  to  refresh-  letter  came  from  what  is  known  as  the  Unemployed 
Palacerif  Workers'  Committee.  Against  my  will  they  agreed  to 
Farm    '"^     8'^®  them  jelly  on  their  bread. 

90094.  His  that  satisfied  them  ?— Probably  they 
will  have  some  other  request.  One  of  the  men  suggested 
that  next  it  would  be  ham  and  eggs — I  don't  know  what. 
They  have  such  a  difficulty  to  satisfy  them,  especially 
when  they  are  in  a  company  of  200. 

90095.  In  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  I  tbink  you  have  found  in  Glasgow  that  it 
is  rather  hard  upon  you  to  be  obliged  to  give  voluntary 
contributions  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  grant  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  that  was  a  very  great  hardship.  I  went  to  the 
Common  Good  and  I  asked  them  for  a  loan  of  £1,000 
and  then  for  the  loan  of  another  £1,000,  and  as  I  could 
not  pay  them  back  the  Government  accepted  them  as 
contributions  and  gave  us,  I  think,  £3,800.  Then  after 
that  I  found  that  in  London  they  got  £58,000  without 
contributing  so  much  as  £10.  We  immediately  applied 
to  the  Scottish  Local  Government  Board  to  refund  this 
£2,000,  which  we  thought  they  had  got  from  us  by  false 
pretences.  But  we  learnt  that  Mr.  John  Bums  had 
handed  the  money  back  to  the  Treasury,  and  so  we 
could  not  get  it.  We  feil  that  we  have  been  done  ; 
and  as  we  are  Scotsmen,  to  be  done  out  of  £2,000  is  rather 
provoking. 

90096.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  And  by  England,  too  ?— Yes. 

90097.  [Mr.  Patten-MacDoit-gall.)  I  gather  that  that 
leads  you  to  think  that  the  condition  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions is  one  that  should  not  be  repeated  if  the  Act 
is  re-enacted  ? — I  do  not  think  you  should  ask  us  to 
provide  a  voluntary  contribution  which  must  pay  wages, 
and  have  a  rate  contribution  which  can  pay  permanent 
officials,  emigration,  and  services  of  that  kind.  The  big 
employers  of  labour,  who  were  generous  contributors  to 
O'or  unemployed  relief  fund,  say,  "  We  are  really  being 
rated  twice  over  ;  why  should  we  both  pay  rates  and 
at  the  same  time  be  expected  to  give  voluntarily  ?  "  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  either  the  one  thing  or  the  other. 
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90098.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Did  you  get  a  certain 
amount  ot  voluntary  contributions  before  the  Act  passed  ? 
—Yes. 

90099.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  those  should 
cease  ? — Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  a  good  few  years 
ago.  We  once  applied  for  contributions  during  a  period 
of  distress,  and  we  had  almost  to  restrain  the  people. 
We  got  over  £10,000,  and  we  did  not  use  it  all.  But 
about  eighteen  months  ago  the  Lord  Provost  was  good 
enough  to  call  a  preliminary  meeting  in  the  library  of 
those  gentlemen  who  usually  head  the  subscription  list, 
because  we  thought  at  that  time  that  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Ixjcal  Government  Board  for 
voluntary  contributions  they  would  require  to  do  some- 
thing ;  but  they  absolutely  refused  to  give  us  anything, 
so  we  did  not  call  a  public  meeting. 


90100.  Was  that  because  there  was  a  Government 
grant  ? — No  ;  it  was,  I  think,  thought  at  the  time  that 
there  was  no  need. 

90101.  Was  there  any  special  distress  that  year  ? — 
They  thought  there  was  no  special  distress,  and  we  thought 
there  was.  The  consequence  was  that  we,  not  getting 
any  money  from  them,  had  to  go  to  the  Common  Good 
and  they  gave  us  £2,000  and  the  Government  gave  us 
£3,800. 

9^102.  Tlie  Act  rather  contemplates  special  distress, 
does  it  not,  or  would  yoa  read  it  so  as  to  apply  to  chronic 
distress  ? — I  do  not  think  it  should  be  made  easy  for 
us  to  have  a  rate  for  distress,  because  our  experience 
is  that  a  great  many  of  the  men  that  are  with  us  this  year 
were  with  us  last  year  and  were  with  us  the  year  before. 

90103.  You  find,  do  you,  that  some  of  the  men  turn 
up  each  year  ? — Quite  so.  My  difficulty  is  to  get  some 
of  our  men  that  call  themselves  the  advanced  portion  of 
the  committee  to  agree  that  these  are  not  our  people 
at  all. 

90104.  In  England  there  is  a  provision  that  assistance 
shall  not  be  given  to  a  man  who  has  had  assistance  within 
two  years  previously ;  but  you  have  not  got  that  pro- 
vision in  Glasgow,  have  you  ? — No,  we  have  not. 

90105.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  it  ? — I 
would  not  like  to  have  a  hard  and  fast  line  put  do^vn. 

90106.  You  think  there  must  be  some  elasticity  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

90107.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  restriction  as  a  general 
rule,  with  some  power  to  deal  with  exceptional  cases  ? — Yes, 
I  think  that  a  body  of  men,  such  as  the  parish  council 
and  the  town  council  elect  as  the  distress  committee, 
ought  to  have  some  discretion,  and  that  what  might  be 
good  enough  for  London,  or  for  Leicester,  or  for  Sheffield, 
might  not  be  suitable  for  Glasgow ;  and  what  might 
be  good  for  Glasgow  might  not  be  suitable  for  those  other 
places.    I  really  think  we  ought  to  have  discretion. 

90108.  {Chairman.)  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that 
you  think  the  supply  of  labour  in  Scotland  now  is  in 
excess  of  the  demand  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

90109.  Do  you  think  that  the  proportions  have  changed 
of  recent  years,  or  was  it  always  so  ? — I  think  it  is  more 
acute  now,  both  as  to  the  number  of  people  wanting  work 
and  as  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  it. 

90110.  Independently  of  this  immediate  distress  ? — 
Yes.  The  very  fact  that  the  number  of  people  employed 
on  the  land  has  gone  down  so  enormously,  I  think  is  a 
pretty  good  indication  that  they  must  be  coming  some- 
where. 

90111.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  the  condition 
of  the  skilled  workman  has  improved  in  the  last  twenty 
years  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  very  much.  I  think  that  the 
conditions  that  they  require  now  are  very  much  better, 

90112.  Then  as  to  the  unskilled  labour,  I  suppose  you 
would  say  that  the  upper  stratum  of  unskilled  labour 
has  improved  in  the  last  twenty  years  ? — Yes.  People 
now  get  food  and  comforts  that  they  did  not  have  and 
would  never  have  thought  of  having.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  there  is  a  feeling  amongst  a  lot  of  these  workers 
that  porridge  and  soups  and  broth — plain  fare — although 
it  is  both  cheap  and  nourishing,  is  not  good  enough  for 
them.  I  am  also  sorry  to  say  that  I  think  there  is  a  very 
big  proportion  of  these  people  who  spend  their  money 
fooUshly  on  the  Saturday,  not  only  in  drink  but  on  sport. 
They  do  not  care  how  much  money  they  spend  in  going 
to  a  football  match,  and  in  taking  a  cab  there,  and  in 
paying  for  a  grand  stand,  and  having  a  fish  tea  after  it 
is  all  over.  We  could  do  better  if  we  could  inculcate  a 
little  thrift  in  them. 

90113.  Then  it  is  the  condition  only  of  the  lowest 
stratum  of  employment  that  you  think  has  deteriorated 
in  the  last  twenty  years  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  that 
is  a  very  big  problem,  but  from  my  observation  I  think 
that  the  respectable  artisan  ot  over  fifty  years  of  age  has 
a  harder  struggle  now  than  he  ever  had,  and  that  is  the 
class  that  I  think  ought  to  be  helped  first  and  foremost. 
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Mr.  James  Ferguson,  called;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  James 
Ferguson. 


90114.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Indoor  Assistant  Inspec- 
tor of  Poor  under  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council,  and  Chief 
Investigator  under  the  Glasgow  Distress  Committee  ? — 
I  am. 

90115.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a 
Statement  giving  us  a  good  deal  of  information,  which 
we  will  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  kindly 
hand  it  in  ? — Certainly.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the 
following  Statement.) 

lifications  1.  I  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Barony  Parish, 
jrience  now  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council,  since  July,  1880.  In 
duties  of  1882  I  was  appointed  Assistant  Inspector  of  Poor.  The 
duties  of  an  assistant  inspector  are  to  visit  the  houses  of 
applicants  and  report  once  a  week  to  a  relief  committee 
all  the  cases  visited  by  him  during  the  preceding  week. 
His  reports  must  contain  such  information  as  will  enable 
the  committee  to  dispose  of  the  applications.  In  1892 
I  was  appointed  to  my  present  position,  viz..  Indoor 
Assistant  Inspector  of  Poor.  I  am  responsible  for  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Relief  Department,  of  which 
there  are  eighteen  assistant  inspectors,  two  application 
clerks,  two  criminal  ofiBcers,  two  relations  liable  officers, 
three  removal  officers,  and  a  staff  of  clerks.  The  most 
important  part  of  my  duties  is  in  connection  with  the 
relief  committees  and  the  revising  of  time-expired  cases 
in  hospitals  and  poorhouse.  On  each  committee  I  re- 
present the  inspector  of  poor. 

The  Distress  Committee  for  the  City  of  Glasgow  re- 
li  Distress  quested  me  to  undertake  the  investigation  of  schedules 
imittee.    of  applications  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act, 
and  they  appointed  me  chief  investigator. 
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Poor  Law. 

2.  Improvident. — Views  as  to  the  respective  merits  of 
indoor  and  outdoor  relief.  From  experience  I  consider 
that  outdoor  relief  is  too  easily  obtained  by  a  certain 
class,  principally  the  improvident.  That  class  is  com- 
posed of  men  who,  while  in  work  and  earning  good  wages, 
say  from  SOs.  to  40s.  per  week,  live  in  cheap-rented 
houses  and  make  no  provision  for  sickness.  That  class 
is  on  the  increase — no  doubt  due  to  the  splendid  accom- 
modation provided  in  our  hospitals  and  the  large  aliment 

•  allowed  their  dependents  after  admission.  In  some  cases 
aliment  to  the  extent  of  IBs.  per  week  is  given,  and  such 
liberal  treatment  is  bound  to  lead  to  improvidence. 
No  use  paying  into  friendly  or  sick  benefit  societies 
when  better  terms  can  be  obtained  through  the  parish 
council.  It  costs  them  nothing,  they  do  not  even  pay 
their  share  of  the  poor-rate.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  a  most  damaging  effect  on  friendly  societies.  The 
trend  nowadays  is  to  try  and  get  as  much  as  possible 
for  nothing,  and,  what  was  some  years  ago  considered 
the  last  resort,  is  now  the  first,  viz.,  the  parish  council. 
I  would  suggest  that  in  all  cases  of  improvidence,  or  where 
it  can  be  proved  that  a  man  had  sufficient  wages  to  enable 
him  to  make  provision  for  sickness,  that  no  outdoor 
relief  be  granted.  I  am  certain,  if  this  form  of  relief 
was  stringently  adhered  to,  men  would  waken  up  to 
their  responsibility  rather  than  have  the  poorhouse 
staring  them  in  the  face. 

3.  Model  Lodgers. — The  mode.'  lodger  is  also  on  the 
increase,  but  in  every  instance  indoor  relief  is  offered. 
They  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  hundreds  have  the 
means  to  enable  them  to  reside  in  private  lodgings  and 
provide  themselves  with  the  necessary  medical  atten- 
dance, but  no  matter  what  they  earn,  one  day's  sickness 
sends  them  to  our  institutions. 

4.  Husbands  in  Prison,  and  Desertion. — The  wives  and 
dependants  of  men  in  desertion  or  in  prison  cause  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  discussion  as  to  what  relief  should 
be  allowed.  The  Local  Government  Board  strongly  re- 
commend that  no  outdoor  relief  should  be  given  in  such 
cases.  Still  there  is  a  strong  feeling  amongst  parish 
councillors  that  wives  of  such  men  should  not  be  pun- 
ished by  sending  them  to  the  poorhouse  simply  because 


their  husbands  misconduct  themselves.  I  am  of  opinion  "^^^^  1908. 
that  no  outdoor  relief  should  be  given  in  such  cases 
in  respect  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  the  unemployed  trades- 
man who  tramps  the  boots  off  his  feet  but  sticks  to  his 
family ;  he  cannot  claim  indoor  or  outdoor  relief  for  his 
children,  while  the  man  who  deserts  or  misconducts 
himself  is  considered  deserving  by  granting  his  dependants 
outdoor  relief. 

5.  Widows    and    Expensive    i^wwera^s.— Considerable  Extravagant 
difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  disposing  of  widows  funeral  ° 
burdened  with  young  children,  who  apply  immediately  expenses, 
after  the  husband's  death.    In  many  cases  the  sum 

received  from  insurance  societies  is  from  £20  to  £30,  and 
in  a  few  days  nothing  is  left,  the  funeral  expenses  ranging 
from  £6  to  £8  ;  and,  in  a  case  which  came  before  me 
recently,  the  coffin  cost  six  guineas.     The  difficulty 
arises  as  to  whether  such  cases  should  not  be  offered  in- 
door relief.    I  do  not  in  all  cases  blame  the  widow — she 
generally  hands  the  arrangements  over  to  a  male  friend, 
who  believes  he  is  doing  the  right  thing  by  making  a  grand 
show.    Walking  funerals  should  be  encouraged  ;  if  coaches  Provision  of 
are  required,  then  let  the  mourners  provide  them  (iust  ™0'iJ'"iiiS 
as  persons  provide  their  own  coach  when  attending  mar-  ^lourners 
riages)  ;  the  mourners  may  be  fewer,  but  the  widow  and  instead  of 
orphan  would  benefit.  widow  pro- 

posed. 

6.  Aliment. — In  1882  the  aliment  allowed  per  child  gcale  of  relief 
was  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  week,  with  perhaps  the  same  allow-  in  Glasgow  to 
ance  to  the  mother  if  nursing  a  young  child,  but  in  recent  widows  with 
years  the  aliments  have  been  increased.    In  June,  1902,  children. 

the  Local  Government  Board  issued  a  circular  recommend- 
ing parish  councils  to  place  widows  with  young  children 
on  the  same  scale  as  private  guardians  of  boarded-out 
children,  with  the  result  that  aliments  from  68.  to  18s. 
per  week,  according  to  dependants,  are  now  being  paid, 
with  clothing  for  the  children,  free  medical  attendance, 
and  school  books,  while  the  only  responsibility  placed 
upon  them  is  that  they  remain  at  home  and  devote  all 
their  time  to  the  supervision  of  their  homes  and  children. 
I  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  will  have  the  desired 
results  ;  the  indolence  of  the  mother  very  often  leads  to 
the  indolence  of  the  child.    No  doubt  the  amended  Educa- 
tion Act,  prohibiting  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  jjavdshin  of 
from  being  employed  before  or  after  school  hours,  may  pre-  provisions  of 
vent  many  anxious  mothers  from  sending  their  children  to  Amended 
earn  a  little.    This  I  very  much  regret ;  from  experience  a  Education 
mother  who  toils  herself  and  teaches  her  children  to  do  Act,  prevent- 
likewise,  I  find,  turns  out  the  most  solid  and  provident.  eaimng 
It  may  be  without  the  scope  of  this  Poor  Law  Commission,  yjjjg^.  ' 
but  I  consider  it  is  not  right  that  children  ranging  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  should  be  debarred  from 
earning  a  little  to  supplement  the  meagre  income  of  a 
household,  rather  than  have  them  confined  in  a  close 
atmosphere  till  nine  o'clock  a.m.    I  am  in  favour  of  the 
education  system  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  where  in  German 
summer  the  schools  open  at  7  o'clock,  and  8  eight  a.m.  school  hours 
in  winter  ;  and  if  the  feeding  of  the  children  is  necessary  advantageous 
a  glass  of  milk  and  a  bun  at  a  certain  hour  should  be  quite 
sufficient  for  their  needs.    The  school  is  over  at  1  p.m., 
and  after  that  hour  the  children  are  free  to  work  and 
have  plenty  of  time  to  play  and  do  their  home  lessons  if 
necessary. 


7.  Classes  applying  for  Relief. — The  classes  of 
applying  for  relief  are — 

(a)  Widows  with  young  children. 
(6)  Widows  with  family  partially  able  to  support 
(c)  Persons  neglected  by  their  families. 
{d)  Dependants  of  persons  in  hospitals 
firmaries. 

(e)  Dependants  of  persons  in  prison. 
(/)  Deserted  wives  and  children. 
{g)  All  persons  certified  unfit  for  work 

dependants  of  able-bodied  men. 
{h)  Illegitimacy. 
{i)  Insanity. 
{j)  Orphan  children. 
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8.  Causes  of  Pauperism. — The  total  number  of  persons 
who  applied  for  the  first  time  during  the  year  ended 
November  15th,  1906,  was  5,739 — and  the  causes  were  as 
follows  : — 

From  accident  105 

criminality  114 

desertion  by  parents  and  husbands  491 

drink  547 

illegitimacy  101 

illness  -  1,923 

immorality  337 

improvidence  ....  833 
indolence  and  slovenliness  -  -  66 
insanity  -  -  -  -  -  450 
old  age  with  relatives  able  to  assist  1 66 
old  age  without  relatives  able  to  assist  248 

widows  326 

orphan  children    -      .  -       -       -  32 


Total 


5,739 
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9.  As  to  the  expediency  and  probable  cause  of  giving  all 
able-bodied  persons  a  claim  to  parochial  relief,  there  are  so 
many  classes  of  the  able-bodied  poor,  viz.,  the  men  who 
allow  their  wives  to  work  while  they  loaf  about,  men  and 
women  who  hang  about  street  comers  and  never  look  for 
work,  men  and  women  who  squander  every  penny  they 
earn  in  drink,  men  who  wander  all  over  the  country 
neglecting  their  families.  To  give  these  classes  a  right  to 
parochial  relief  would  mean  a  more  extreme  test  than 
what  is  available  at  present.  It  would  mean  a  large 
addition  to  our  poorhouses — in  other  words,  parish 
councils  would  take  the  place  of  the  present  unemployed 
distress  committees.  Parish  councils  would  then  be  in 
position  to  provide  labour  colonies,  where  the  chronic 
unemployed  or  the  able-bodied  indolent  could  be  sent, 
while  part  of  what  they  earn  would  be  available  for  their 
dependants. 

10.  Existing  Areas. — I  consider  the  present  areas 
quite  suitable  for  administering  relief. 

11.  — Poor  Law  Reform. — My  own  feeling  is  that  the 
Law  of  Settlement  should  be  abolished  and  a  National 
Poor  Rate  for  Scotland  be  enacted. 

12.  In  a  large  city  like  Glasgow,  with  so  many  public 
institutions,  such  as  lock  hospital,  maternity  hospital, 
infirmaries,  and  parish  hospitals,  also  the  large  number  of 
model  lodging-houses,  the  poor  and  a  large  class  of  very 
doubtful  persons  from  all  over  the  country  are  inclined 
to  come  to  Glasgow  to  derive  benefits  from  our  palatial 
institutions,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  become  permanently 
chargeable  to  the  rates,  which  means  that  in  a  city  like 
Glasgow  the  burden  of  the  upkeep  of  these  people  reverts 
upon  the  respectable  and  industrious  ratepayer. 

Unemployment. 
Its  Extent, 

13.  For  number  and  class  of  men  out  of  work,  see 
return  of  applications  to  burgh  distress  committee  for 
year  ending  March  26th,  1907,  copy  of  which  is  enclosed 
(Appendix  No.  II.  (A)). 

14.  With  regard  to  its  extent  over  time,  e.g.  whether 
chronic  or  periodic,  it  is  partially  both.  No  doubt  we 
have  a  chronic  class  of  unemployed  ;  still,  from  circulars 
received  from  employers,  a  large  class  are  casual  workers, 
ordy  taken  on  during  busy  periods,  and  discharged  im- 
mediately after. 

Its  Causes. 

15.  It  is  rather  difiicult  to  say  what  is  the  actual  cause 
of  unemployment.  Tradesmen  and  handy  labourers  say 
that  one  man  with  improved  machinery  can  do  the  Avork 
of  several  men.  In  trades  such  as  tailoring,  slipper- 
making,  and  cabinetmaking  a  large  number  of  Jews  are 
now  employed,  and  in  the  mines  and  ironworks  through- 
out Lanarkshire,  Renfrewshire,  and  Ayrshire  a  vary 
large  number  of  Russian  Poles  are  now  employed — to 
what  extent  no  one  has  any  idea.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
suggested  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
cause  a  return  to  be  made  of  all  foreigners  employed  in 
the  three  shires  mentioned,  but  it  was  thought  impos- 
sible, owing  to  foreigners  adopting  Scotch  surnames  ;  it, 
however,  seems  strange  that  since  1903  no  application 
for  work  has  been  received  from  a  Russian  Pole,  and 
only  two  Jews  have  applied. 
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16.  The  introduction  of  electric  lighting  in  our  large  Painting 
retail  warehouses  and  ofiices  has  been  a  serious  blow  to  trade  aifected 
our  painting  trade  ;  prior  to  that  large  gas  jets  blackened  intro- 
the  roof  and  walls,  with  the  result  that  they  had  to  be  ^1^^^'°"]^.^,,, 
cleaned  and  painted  once  or  twice  a  year,  but  now  it  is  ^  ' 
only  necessary  to  do  so  every  other  year,  or  perhaps 

longer. 

17.  At  our  harbour  and  docks  modem  machinery  for 
the  loading  and  discharging  of  cargo  has  been  the  means 
of  displacing  a  large  number  of  men.  Work  which 
formerly  took  several  days  to  do  can  now  be  done  in  one  ; 
for  instance,  some  years  ago  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen 
men  employed  turning  a  loaded  wagon  on  a  turntable  ; 
this  can  now  be  done  by  one  man,  with  the  aid  of  an 
hydraulic  windlass. 

Its  Effects. 

18.  The  use  of  machinery,  as  stated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  is  bound  to  cause  a  certain  amount  of  un- 
employment.   Still,  I  cannot  understand  why  so  many 
foreigners  can  always  find  work  while  the  Scotchmen  Reason  for 
cannot.    I  have  often  remarked  this  to  applicants  for  infiequency^ 
work,  and  the  general  reply  is,  that  the  foreigner  can  ^  "^^mp  oj. 
1-      V  jii-j  ii  Tiii  ment  amon" 
live  cheaper,  and  therefore  accepts  less  wages.    1  tested  Ruggjan 

this,  by  making  inquiry  of  labourers  employed  in  a  large  Poles, 
foundry  where  a  number  of  Poles  are  engaged,  and  was 
informed  that  they  were  all  paid  alike  ;  the  only  difference 
was  that  the  Pole  worked  harder,  and  was  more  steady 
at  his  work. 


Its  Remedies. 

19.  Labour  exchanges  or  colonies  for  the  respectable  out- 
of-work  tradesmen  and  labourers,  where  they  could  be 
employed  at  their  own  trade,  or  something  better  than 
stone-breaking,  might  be  instituted.  Employers  of  labour 
in  want  of  men  could  be  supplied  through  this  channel. 
Some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  employing  men  at 
their  own  trade,  as  their  trade  union  may  object  to  their 
working  at  less  than  the  standard  rat«.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  suggested  to  employ  a  number  of  unemployed  painters 
to  paint  the  railings  at  our  public  parks  and  pay  them  a 
little  more  than  the  other  unemployed  men,  but  they  could 
not  accept  unless  they  were  paid  the  standard  rate  of  pay 
for  painters,  with  the  result  that  they  had  to  work  as 
labourers  at  12s.  to  15s.  per  week.  The  same  difficulty 
may  arise  here. 

20.  The  chronic  unemployed,  and  the  men  who  have 
lost  their  work  through  carelessness  or  misconduct,  should 
be  sent  to  a  colony  and  kept  there,  and  what  they  earn 
should  be  handed  over  to  their  wives  and  families.  Some- 
times, however,  the  wife  is  worse  than  the  man.  In  that 
case  the  children  should  be  taken  charge  of,  and  what  the 
man  earns  should  be  handed  over  to  whatever  institution 
the  child  or  children  may  become  chargeable  to.  In  the 
event  of  the  man  leaving  the  colony  or  refusing  to  work, 
lie  should  be  criminally  dealt  with  and  sent  to  prisons 
The  distress  committee  has  had  several  cases  of  this  class 
before  them,  and  have  granted  them  work  through  sym- 
pathy for  the  young  children,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  children  got  the  benefit.  In  other  cases  work  was 
granted  only  on  condition  that  the  wives  uplifted  the  pay. 

21.  Applicants  for  work  under  the  distress  committee 
make  personal  application  at  the  Corporation  District 
Baths,  district  police  offices,  the  Charity  Organisation 
branches,  and  Corporation  Labour  Bureau.  The  applicc- 
tion  forms  were  then  forwarded  to  me  and  handed  to  the 
assistant  inspectors  of  Govan  and  Glasgow  Parish  Councils, 
who  visited  the  houses  and  filled  in  the  necessary  particu- 
lars in  the  statutory  record  paper.  Circulars  were  then 
sent  to  the  last  employer  requesting  particulars  as  to  the 
cause  of  discharge,  the  average  rate  of  pay  earned,  and 
how  long  in  their  employment.  On  receipt  of  the  reply, 
the  applicants  were  summoned  to  a  committee  of  three 
members,  who  either  granted  or  refused  work.  Those 
granted  were  advised  by  postcard  when  and  where  to 
commence  work.  The  men  were  all  started  at  12s.  per 
week,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to  2s.  3d.  and  2s.  6d. 
per  day,  or  13s.  6d.  and  15s.  per  week,  according  to  the 
ability  and  willingness  to  work,  while  the  average  hours 
worked  are  forty-four  per  week,  so  that  the  men  earning 
15s.  per  week  are  higher  paid  than  the  foundry  labourer 
with  16s.  lOd.  per  week,  and  who  has  to  work  fifty-four 
hours  per  week.  The  men  are  employed  at  digging, 
draining,  and  stone-breaking,  and  all  this  is  provided  by 
the  Glasgow  Corporation. 
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amber  of  22.  Last  year  the  men  were  all  discharged  on  April  1st, 
5n  on  relief  and  no  applications  were  received  till  November  13th. 
jrks.  This  year  the  work  is  still  going  on,  and  at  30th  ultimo  we 

had  391  men  working,  and  I  am  afraid  they  will  remain 
with  us  throughout  the  year,  or  as  long  as  the  work 
lasts. 


20  Jan.  1908. 
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23.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Unemployed  Act  has 
brought  to  the  surface  a  certain  class  who  manage  somehow 
to  live  either  through  their  wives  working  or  by  casual 
labour  of  a  few  hours  per  week.  During  the  last  five  or 
six  weeks  over  3,000  people  per  week  have  alone  left  the 
Clyde  for  foreign  parts.  Allowing  for  foreigners,  say,  500 
or  600  per  week,  who  are  they  that  are  leaving  this  coimtry? 
Are  they  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch,  tradesmen  or  labourers  ; 
and  what  surprises  me  most,  who  are  filling  their  places  ? 
I  would  suggest  that  the  Government  should  be  asked  to 
prepare  a  return  giving  the  nationality  and  occupations 
of  the  persons  who  have  sailed  from  the  various  ports  this 
season. 

24.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  what  was  done  by 
the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  towards  relieving  distress 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act. 
Prior  to  the  passing  of  that  Act  the  corporation  provided 
work  through  their  own  departments,  viz.,  the  Parks 
Department,  where  the  men  were  sent  to  work  at  road- 
making  and  levelling  the  ground ;  under  the  Cleansing 
Department,  in  draining  bog  land  ;  and  the  Statute  Labour 
Department,  in  stone-breaking  and  the  making  of  new 
streets.  In  1903,  I  was  asked  to  undertake  the  investi- 
gation of  schedules,  and  have  been  engaged  in  that  work 
each  year  since. 

25.  A  man  was  then  paid  Is.  for  himself,  9d.  tor  his  wife, 
and  3d.  per  child,  with  tea  and  bread  before  starting  at 
8  o'clock  a.m.,  with  soup  and  bread  for  dinner.  This  rate 
of  pay  placed  a  considerable  number  of  the  men  with  large 
families  in  a  better  position  than  what  they  earned  at 
their  usual  occupation.  It  was  also  unfair  to  the  man  with 
a  wife  only,  who  was  paid  10s.  per  week,  and  who  was  more 
able  and  willing  to  work  than  the  useless  man  with  a  large 
family.  The  maximum  was  afterwards  fixed  at  12s.  6d. 
per  week.  In  after  years  the  food  was  discontinued,  and 
the  present  rate  of  pay  fixed  as  is  presently  being  paid. 
The  expenses  for  each  year  were  defrayed  out  of  the 
common  good  fund  of  the  corporation. 

90116.  {Chairman.)  The  Distress  Committee  of  Glas- 
gow has  worked  in  co-operation  with  the  Glasgow  Parish 
Council,  I  understand  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

90117.  You  are  responsible  for  the  general  supervision 
of  the  relief  department  of  the  Glasgow  Parish  Council  ? 
— That  is  so. 

90118.  Practically  you  are  the  head  of  the  officials  who 
attend  that  relief  committee  ? — Yes. 

9J119.  At  what  date  did  you  prepare  your  statement  ? 
— About  nine  months  ago. 

90120.  If  the  nine  months  which  have  elapsed  between 
then  and  now  have  altered  the  information  contained  in 
that  statement  you  will  kindly  make  use  of  your  experi- 
ence during  that  time  ? — Certainly. 

90121.  How  many  years  have  you  been  connected  with 
the  inspectorate  of  the  parish  council  ?-  -For  twenty-seven 
years  pa3t. 

9J122.  Do  you  see  much  change  in  the  class  of  people 
who  come  up  for  relief  to  what  they  were  twenty-six 
years  ago  ? — Yes. 

90123.  Should  you  say  the  change  is  for  the  worse  or 
the  better  ? — For  the  worse. 

90124.  In  the  sense  that  there  is  less  disposition  to  help 
themselves  ? — That  is  the  case. 

90125.  Should  you  say  that  in  physique  they  have 
deteriorated  ? — Yes. 

90126.  You  have  no  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  that  ? 
— Not  the  least  doubt. 

90127.  So  there  is,  in  the  class  that  comes  to  the  Poor 
Law,  a  moral  and  physical  deterioration  ? — There  really 
is  from  my  experience  for  a  time  past. 

90128.  Should  you  say  that  is  confined  to  certain  por- 
tions of  Glasgow,  or  is  it  general  ?— To  the  congested 
portions  of  Glasgow. 

90129.  They  drift  there,  I  suppose  ?— Yes,  to  the 
cheapest  rented  houses,  of  course. 
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90130.  The  more  hberal  treatment  which  has  been  Mr.  James 
the  policy  of  the  parish  council  to  give  has  increased  the  Ferguson. 
applications,  I  understand  ? — There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
about  it.    They  do  not  require  to  make  other  provision, 
the  aliment  is  so  good  now-a-days. 

90131.  That  is  notably  the  case,  you  think,  as  regards 
sick  relief  ? — Yes. 

90132.  This  evidence  has  been  corroborated  by  other 
witnesses  ;  but  as  regards  aliment  you  have,  of  recent 
years,  adopted  the  policy  of  giving  a  larger  amount  of 
aliment  for  boarded- out  children.  You  are  not  quite 
satisfied  vnth  the  results  of  that  policy,  are  you  ? — The 
boarding-out  of  children  with  strange  families  is  very 
satisfactory. 

90133.  As  regards  policy  it  is  satisfactory  as  regards 
boarded-out  children,  but  in  certain  cases  it  has  not  been 
so  satisfactory  as  regards  the  children  hving  with  their 
mothers  ? — The  widows  on  the  Roll. 

90134.  Still,  on  the  whole  I  suppose  the  increase  of 
aliment  has  worked  satisfactorily  as  regards  these 
children  ? — Yes,  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

90135.  Have  you  any  industrial  school  in  Glasgow  ? 
— We  have. 

90136.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  (the  suggestion  has 
been  made  to  us)  that  in  the  case  of  these  children  of 
widows  it  might  be  possible  to  have  something  like  a  day 
industrial  school  where  the  children  would  be  sent  in  the 
day  and  properly  fed  ? — We  have  so  many  of  them  it 

would  require  to  be  a  very  large  school ;  we  have  already  Qjjjijj.gjj 
children  in  the  industrial  school,  and  we  pay  Is.  per  week  ^yidQ^yg 
for  each  child.    That  is  where  widows,  perhaps,  have  been  placed  in  day 
taken  off  the  Roll  through  misconducting  themselves  industrial 
or  illegitimacy ;    they  vdll  not  part  with  the  children  ;  school, 
they  would  rather  we  paid  the  board  of  this  industrial 
school,  which  we  do,  because  we  are  sure  that  the  money 
is  well  spent  there. 

90137.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Is  it  a  day  industrial  school  ? — 
Yes. 

90138.  The  widows  do  not  object  to  your  sending  the 
children  there  ? — Not  at  all ;  they  are  rather  pleased. 
The  children  leave  their  home  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  return  home  at  six  in  the  evening. 

90139.  {Chairman.)  Has  that  system  answered  ? — Yes, 
very  well. 

90140.  Might  not  that  system  be  extended  a  little  in  Scottish 
dealing  with  these  children  ? — The  Scottish  idea  is  to  live  preference 
a  family  life  ;  they  do  not  care  about  institutional  life  at  for  family 
all.  life. 

90141.  But  sending  your  children  to  schools  of  the  stamp 
of  the  day  industrial  school  ? — It  would  certainly  be  a 
great  improvement  on  a  good  many  of  the  homes. 

90142.  If  practicable  it  would  get  over  that  difficulty  ? 
— Yes,  it  would. 

90143.  Of  course,  the  characteristic  difference  between 
the  English  Poor  Law  and  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  is  that 
the  able-bodied  are  not  legally  entitled  to  relief,  or  their 
dependents.  Do  you  think  the  existence  of  that  pro- 
hibition has  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  distress  com- 
mittee ? — Certainly.  I  think  if  the  parish  council  had 
the  power  to  deal  with  the  able-bodied  poor  the  whole 
work  of  the  able-bodied  would  revolve  back  on  the  parish 
council,  and  they  would  demand  more  relief  as  a  right. 

90144.  Are  there  not  all  sorts  of  devices  for  getting 
over  that  prohibition  just  now,  for  instance,  doctors' 
certificates  ? — Yes.  Every  applicant  for  relief  is  certified 
by  a  medical  man. 

90145.  A  doctor's  certificate  sometimes  gives  an  able- 
bodied  man  relief  who  otherwise  does  not  get  it,  does  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

90146.  Are  you  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  pro- 
hibition ? — No,  I  am  not  exactly,  because  in  my  daily 
work  vrith  them  I  find  cases  really  deserving  of  relief ; 
and  I  consider  it  very  hard  to  refuse  such  cases.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  discretion  left  now  with  parish  councils, 
such  as  where  there  is  a  man  working  at  253.  a  week  who 
has  a  wife  suffering  from  consumption,  they  are  living  in 
a  single  apartment,  and  perhaps  have  a  few  children. 
We  consider  it  very  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren to  allow  the  wife  to  remain  in  the  house  ;  and  we  do 
take  her  in  to  prevent  further  damage  being  done  to  the 
family. 
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90147.  As  regards  the  men  themselves,  would  you  give 
relief  to  them  ? — No.  That  is  done  even  where  they  are 
in  receipt  of  a  wage,  and  not  out  of  work  or  anything  else  ; 
when  they  are  earning  a  wage  we  take  the  wife  in. 

90148.  You  would  be  disposed  to  modify  the  law  as 
regards  dependants  of  the  able-bodied  ? — Certainly.  There 
are  a  great  many  hard  cases  in  Glasgow  where  we  do  give 
relief  that  we  are  entitled  under  the  Scottish  Act  to  refuse. 
I  am  of  opinion  still  that  we  should  have  a  little  dis- 
cretion in  dealing  with  cases  of  that  nature. 

90149.  Would  that  bring  many  cases  upon  you  ? — I 
think  it  would.  We  are  sorry  to  say  our  consumptive 
ward  in  the  large  hospital  which  has  been  built  is  over- 
crowded already  with  purely  consumptive  cases. 

90150.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  would  bring 
a  certain  number  more  claims  upon  you,  you  would  be  in 
favour  of  that  alteration  of  the  law  ? — I  am  in  favour  of 
that. 

90151.  As  regards  settlement,  you  would  abolish  it  and 
have  a  national  rate  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  ? — I  am  in 
favour  of  that. 

90152.  Would  that  be  for  all  purposes  ? — Yes. 

90153.  Outdoor  and  indoor  ? — Everything  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

90154.  That  might  be  pleasant  for  Glasgow,  but  what 
would  the  rest  of  Scotland  say  ? — It  is  for  the  sake  of 
Glasgow  I  am  speaking.  I  think  it  is  very  hard  with 
all  our  hospitals,  maternity  hospitals  and  other  such 
hospitals,  that  we  should  be  taxed  to  keep  up  patients 
from  the  small  country  places  where  they  have  not  facili- 
ties ;  not  that  these  are  chargeable  to  the  rate,  but  once 
they  do  get  inside  a  hospital  they  generally  become  unfit 
and  left  on  the  parish,  and  we  have,  perhaps,  to  keep  them 
for  all  time  coming. 

90155.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDovgall.)  Not  where  they  have 
a  settlement  ? — Not  Scottish  people ;  but  English  or  Irish 
we  caimot  return. 

90156.  [Chairman.)  Coming  on  now  to  unemployment, 
unemployment  in  Glasgow  is  for  certain  classes  both 
chronic  and  periodical  ? — Yes. 

90157.  Has  there  alwaj's  been  a  certain  amount  of  un- 
employment in  Glasgow  ? — Yes,  for  the  last  twenty  years 
there  always  has  been. 

90158.  Since  you  have  been  connected  with  the  Poor 
Law  ? — The  first  experience  I  had  was  in  1882  ;  we  had 
a  large  number,  thousands,  working  at  stone-breaking 
and  digging,  but  all  and  sundry  were  allowed  to  work  there  ; 
all  who  applied  for  work  got  it  at  that  time.  We  were  not 
so  particular  and  did  not  make  any  enquiries  as  to  how 
long  they  had  been  in  the  city  and  how  long  they  had 
been  out  of  work ;  there  was  such  a  crowd  of  them  they 
must  have  relief  work. 

90159.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? — About  twenty-five 
years. 

90160.  Giving  employment  outside  the  Poor  Law  has 
been  common  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  reason  the 
corporation  had  to  provide  it.  The  Scottish  Boards 
were  entirely  tied  ;  they  could  not  give  relief  to  able- 
bodied  men,  so  the  corporation  had  to  provide  work  for 
them  ;  as  parish  councils  we  could  not  give  relief. 

90161.  You  trace  a  direct  connection  between  the  law 
prohibiting  relief  being  given  to  able-bodied  and  these 
bodies  which  did  relieve  the  unemployed  ? — Yes. 

90162.  Going  on  to  its  causes,  amongst  other  thing 
you  say  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  foreigners 
who  are  employed  in  Glasgow  or  its  neighbourhood  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  a  common  thing  at  tailors'  shops.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  tailors'  shops  in  our  principal  street,  Argyle 
Street,  are  owned  by  Jews,  and  in  most  of  the  cases  that 
come  before  our  distress  committee,  if  they  are  tailors  and 
we  ask  them  why  they  are  unemployed,  they  say :  "  Oh,  it 
is  the  Jews,  we  cannot  get  work  for  them." 

90163.  Not  only  the  owners  of  the  shops,  but  the 
employees,  too,  are  Jews  ? — Yes. 

Polish  Jews  90164.  In  addition  to  that  you  say  there  is  a  consider- 
in  iron  works  able  number  of  foreigners — Polish  Jews  engaged  in  iron 
and  mines.  works  and  mines  ? — That  is  the  case.  I  was  making 
enquiries  of  the  superintendent  of  police  at  a  place  called 
Wishaw,  the  centre  of  Lanarkshire,  and  he  told  me  only 
last  week  that  he  had  some  two  or  three  thousand  Poles 
employed  in  that  shire  alone. 
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90165.  Is  that  a  new  system  ? — Entirely  new.  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  it  myself.  I  did  not  know  there 
were  so  many. 

90166.  These  people  you  understand  are  working  prac- 
tically at  the  same  wage  as  the  Scottish  men  ? — I  have 
made  enquiries  of  labourers  employed  in  the  same  works 
who  are  applying  for  work  through  the  distress  committee, 
and  the  question  M^as  asked,  "  Why  do  the  Poles  always 
get  kept  on  ;  do  they  get  less  wages  ?  "  and  they  have 
said,  "  No,  they  all  get  the  same,  the  only  reason  is  that 
they  work  harder  than  we  and  they  are  kept  on  when 
dullness  takes  place." 

90167.  Do  these  foreigners  come  up  for  relief  ? — No. 
It  is  very  peculiar  ;  I  have  not  had  an  application  from 
a  Russian  or  a  Pole,  and  we  have  several  local  iron  foun- 
dries which  employ  them. 

90163.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  Is  there  any  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  there  ? — None. 

90169.  [Chairman.)  They  have  a  branch,  have  they? 
— They  have  a  branch,  but  it  is  small.  In  fact  it  was 
a  strange  thing  to  get  an  application  for  parish  relief 
even  from  a  Jew  until  recently.  During  my  experience 
it  is  only  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  since  we  had  an 
application  from  a  Jew  at  all ;  they  find  relief  them- 
selves. 
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90170.  Do  they  now  apply  1- 
of  them. 


-Yes,  there  are  so  many  Applications 
for  relief 

90171.  What  do  they  apply  for  generally;    medica  from  Jews, 
relief  ? — Outdoor  relief  and  medical  relief. 

90172.  Do  they  make  use  of  the  order  they  get  to  go 
to  their  own  board  of  guardians  to  get  help  through  that  ? 
— They  must  do  so.  They  do  not  remain  long  with  us, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  one  chargeable  in  the  workhouse 


90173.  They  make  use  of  the  board  of  guardians'  order 
to  get  relief  from  their  own  people  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

90174.  Enumerating  some  other  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment, you  think  the  introduction  of  electric  lighting  has 
really  made  a  serious  difference  in  the  painting  trade  ? 
— That  is  so.  That  is  seen  on  the  surface.  I  remember 
not  many  years  ago  great  rows  of  gas  burners  blazing 
in  a  draper's  window,  but  now  that  is  all  done  away  with. 
In  those  times  the  walls  were  black  in  a  month  or  two. 
That  is  my  own  general  experience,  and  it  is  the  statement 
made  by  painters. 

90175.  And  machinery  has  lessened  the  employment 
at  the  docks  ? — That  is  what  I  have  noticed  myself.  As 
a  lad  I  was  brought  up  in  Glasgow  and  one  of  my 
favourite  walks  was  down  by  the  harbour,  and  I  find  a 
great  difference  in  the  loading  and  discharging  of  the 
ships  now.  Then  it  was  all  done  by  hand  or  most  of  it, 
but  now  it  is  machinery. 

90176.  You  have  set  up  a  labour  exchange  that  has 
done  fairly  well  ? — We  do  not  know  the  effect  of  that  yet. 
It  is  only  recently  the  distress  Committee  took  over  that 
labour  exchange. 

90177.  Do  you  come  in  contact  with  that  at  all  ? — 
No,  I  was  only  appointed  chief  investigator  in  connectiou 
with  the  distress  committee,  not  the  other  part. 

90178.  What  do  you  think;  do  you  think  a  system 
of  labour  exchanges  properly  managed,  linked  up  one 
with  the  other,  would  make  any  substantial  difference  in 
the  amount  of  unemployment  1—1  should  say  that  labour 
exchanges  should,  if  the  employers  would  only  use  them. 
They  do  not  use  them,  because  they  simply  say  :  "  I  can 
find  as  many  men  outside  my  gate  as  I  want ;  I  do  not 
require  to  go  to  a  labour  exchange."  But  if  the  employers 
and  labourers  would  use  them  it  would  be  a  splendid  idea 
to  have  a  record  of  all  unemployed  tradesmen. 

90179.  To  make  them  efficient  they  must  be  associated 
with  classes  of  labour,  other  than  those  connected  with 
distress  committees  ?— That  is  the  case  The  Lord  Pro- 
vost of  Glasgow,  when  we  first  started  working  the 
distress  committee  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
issued  cuculars  to  all  the  large  employers  of  labour  in 
Glasgow,  askmg  them  to  make  application  to  us  for 
workmen,  and  we  only  got  replies  from  two,  I  think,  who 
said  they  would  take  notice  of  it ;  the  others  ignored  the 
letter  altogether. 

90180.  The  Trades  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
nominated  some  persons  to  it  ?— I  understand  so. 
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90181.  You  have  a  labour  farm  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  not  in 
proper  working  order  yet,  but  by  the  end  of  this  month 
they  expect  to  bo  able  to  send  out  ninety  men  to  be 
housed  there. 

90182.  Do  you  approve  of  a  farm  of  that  kind  ? — Yes, 
I  think  I  put  in  my  statement  that  it  we  had  a  labour 

"  colony  divided  into  two,  one  for  the  decent  unemployed 
tradesmen,  and  the  other  for  the  men  who  will  not  work, 
or  who  work  for  a  day  or  two  and  loose  off,  and  then  come 
to  us,  and  send  them  there  as  I  state,and  make  them  work 
for  a  wage,  and  give  it  over  to  the  families — keep  them 
there  altogether. 

90183.  You  would  have  two  classes  of  colony  or  farm, 
one  for  the  more  respectable  people,  and  the  other  for 
the  chronic  class  of  vmemployed  ? — Yes,  the  in-and-out 
workers. 

90184.  Would  you,  in  the  first  instance,  send  them  all  to 
the  same  farm  ? — No,  I  would  allocate  them  before  they 
got  that  length,  through  enquiries. 

90185.  One  farm  would  be  stiffer  and  less  comfortable 
than  the  other  ? — I  would  be  in  favoiu:  of  sending  res- 
pectable people  to  one  farm  altogether  and  keeping  them 
all  separate  ;  but  if  they  lost  their  work  through  drinking, 
or  what  not,  they  should  be  sent  to  a  different  farm 
altogether. 

90186.  What  is  your  idea  of  testing  a  person's  hona 
fides  ?  Do  you  think  that  work  is  a  sound  and  reliable 
test  ?— Yes. 

90187.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  test  ? — Give 
them  a  trial  of  it ;  send  them  to  a  colony.  If  they 
do  not  work  then  I  would  certainly  get  them  sent  to 
prison. 

,   90188.  To  a  more  penal  colony  ? — Yes. 

90189.  In  dealing  with  the  class  which  you  have  men- 
tioned before,  their  response  to  a  test  of  work  is  the  only 
reliable  test  ? — Yes. 

90190.  That  means  that  your  labour  must  be  on  a  very 
considerable  scale  ? — Yes  ;  for  one  thing  there  are  plenty 
of  acres  in  connection  with  it ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  could  be  cut  up  in  two. 

90191.  You  would  have  a  good  many  hundreds  of 
thousands,  would  you  not  ? — Yes,  you  would  have  to 
make  big  provision  for  it. 

90192.  What  was  your  idea  for  the  people  you  would 
send  there,  woiold  you  simply  keep  them  till  they  got 
restored  to  health,  or  would  you  keep  them  there  per- 
manently till  they  got  a  place  ? — I  would  keep  them 
there  as  long  as  they  like  to  remain,  so  long  as  they  were 
working  for  their  living. 

90193.  You  would  have  a  very  large  number  of  persons 
for  a  long  time  on  your  hands  ? — I  am  not  so  sure ;  I 
think  they  would  drop  off  from  us. 

90194.  The  object  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
was  to  give  help  to  a  special  class  of  respectable  persons 
who  were  usually  permanently  employed,  but  were 
temporarily  out  of  employment.  Did  men  of  that  class 
register  themselves  ? — Very  few  of  the  respectable  trades- 
men, that  is  the  out  of  work  householders.  Personally, 
I  know  a  good  many  men  who  did  not  apply  to  us,  who 
depended  on  their  friends.  For  instance,  I  have  had 
clerks  caU  on  me,  four  or  five  a  day,  expecting  I  would 
require  some  clerical  work  in  connection  with  this  new 
committee,  most  respectable  looking  men,  but  I  had  no 
need  for  such  a  class ;  and  decent  engineers,  well  dressed 
have  asked  for  work,  and  we  cannot  give  it  to  them. 

90195.  Would  you  be  able  to  send  those  people  to  a 
labour  farm  ?— If  they  liked  to  go  ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
finding  board  out  of  it,  if  not  a  wage. 

90196.  You  express  very  clearly  your  opinion  that 
this  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  has  brought  to  the  surfacf; 
a  certain  class  who  manage  somehow  to  live  either  througli 
their  wives  working,  or  by  casual  labour  of  a  few  hours 
per  week.  In  fact,  that  is  a  class  I  suppose  not  very 
distinct  from  those  who  ordinarily  come  for  relief  to  the 
parish  council  ? — Just  something  similar. 

90197.  Just  the  same  class  only  they  are  able-bodied 
and  disqualified  by  law  ? — That  is  the  case. 


90198.  If  you  altered  the  law  you  would  liave  these  Mr.  James 
peisons  coming  I  suppose  periodically  for  relief  to  the  Ferguson. 

parish  councils  ? — Certainly.    If  you  altered  the  law  to   

give  an  able-bodied  man  a  right  to  parish  relief  he  would  ^  '^'^n.  1908. 
come  to  us  certainly.  Probable" 

90199.  You  have  had  to  do  both  with  Poor  Law  and  p^ect  in 
with  the  distress  committee.    Would  you  be  prepared  ^'i.l^'V'^i"^. 
to  recommend  that  the  Poor  Law  should  do  all  the  work  ^"'e-bodied 
that  you  now  are  doing  ? — I  think  so.    It  should  be  all  Suggested 
xmder  one  head  in  a  case  like  this.  transfer  of 

Distress 

90200.  The  respectable  class  of  tradesmen  then  would  QQ^jujit^yp 

not  apply  to  you  ? — I  do  not  know,  they  might  not.  parish 

That  is  the  only  objection  to  my  suggestion     They  council. 

might  not  care  about  coming  to  the  Poor  Law.    There  Objection  to 

is  a  feeling  in  that  respect,  that  unless  you  are  dividing  administra- 

up  the  class  of  applicants  who  come  to  the  distress  com-  ^?'* 

mittee,  some  of  them  would  not  care  about  coming  to  us  ^'^tress 
^   ,,  °  Committee 


at  all. 


by  parish 


90201.  A  certain  number  of  these  persons  would  come  council, 
to  a  distress  committee  who  would  not  come  to  the  parish  ? 
—Yes. 

90202.  Is  charity  well  organised  in  Glasgow  ? — There 
are  a  great  many  different  sources. 

90203.  Do  they  work  at  all  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  Ptelations 
the  only  thing  now  is  that  they  search  our  indices.    We  ji!,®''^^?^" 
give  the  Charity  Organisation  officials  full  power  to  Chanties  and 

hi .  X  oor  i^aw. 

our  indices. 

90204.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  it  would  be  Statutory 
advisable  in  future  that  there  should  be  a  statutory  Charities 
committee  connected  with  all  the  charities  and  persons  Committee 
interested  in  them,  who  should  work  side  by  side  with  proposed,  co- 
the  Poor  Law,  as  there  are  a  certain  number  of  cases  operatmg 
requiring  relief  which  the  Poor  Law  under  present  re-  ^^mJ^^f^'*^  ' 
strictions  cannot  give.    Supposing  there  was  a  committee 

of  that  kind  associated  with  the  Poor  Law  would  that 
got  over  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  these  more  respect- 
able tradesmen  ? — I  think  I  am  in  favour  of  having  all 
such  things  under  one  head.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  prevent  the  decent  unemployed  coming  to  this 
particular  board. 

90205.  Would  a  charity  committee  be  able  to  deal 
with  them  ? — I  should  think  so. 

90206.  Practically  your  evidence  is  really  to  this  efiect 
that  there  is  not,  as  regards  the  great  majority  who  come 
to  the  Glasgow  Distress  Committee,  a  sufficient  difference 
between  them  and  those  who  come  to  the  Poor  Law  to 

justify  this  separate  organisation  ? — As  I  have  stated  Reluctance  of 
already,  there  are  a  great  many ;   for  instance,  the  class  Jj^gjj^'^ji^Yg^^ 
I  referred  to  would  not  come  to  us.    I  should  like  to  see      apply  to 
that  class  applying  to  a  distress  committee  to  give  them  Distress 
the  opportunity  of  doing  something  for  them,  but  while  Committee, 
there  is  the  class  that  is  applying  just  now  they  hold  off, 
and  they  certainly  will  not  apply  to  the  parish,  because 
we  cannot  deal  with  them. 
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90207.  Passing  on  to  your  Appendices,  what  strikes 
one  in  Table  5  is  how  very  large  a  proportion  of  those 
applying  were  under  forty.  It  is  not  the  old  people  who 
apply  so  much  as  the  young  ? — That  is  so,  but  my 
experience  this  year  and  last  year  is  that  a  great  manj^ 
of  these  applicants  when  they  make  an  application  under- 
state their  age.  There  are  many  who  state  they  are 
fifty-four  years  of  age  and  I  am  sure  they  are  sixty-four. 
They  think  if  they  say  they  are  so  old  they  will  not  get 
work  with  us.  They  even  admit  at  the  committee  that 
their  age  is  more  than  what  they  state.  The  ages  from 
twenty  to  thirty  you  can  distinguish  more  ;  you  can  see 
for  yourself  they  are  no  more  than  that. 

90208.  But  from  thirty  to  forty  ? — They  say  they  are 
forty,  but  they  look  fifty,  but  they  say  it  is  the  hardship 
that  makes  them  look  older  than  they  really  are. 

90209.  That  feature  of  so  many  young  persons  applying  Neglect  of 
and  registering  is  common  to  almost  all  the  distress  parents  to 
committees.  Is  that  a  modem  phenomenon,  or  were  try  to  find 
there  always  this  number  of  young  persons  out  of  employ  '^''^^^ 

in  Glasgow  ? — During  the  last  two  years,  both  as  regards  <"'iildreD. 
the  distress  and  the  unemployment.  There  is  an  awful 
amount  of  carelessness  by  parents  with  children  when 
reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  When 
applicants  come  before  the  distress  committee  you  will 
often  find  a  boy  or  girl  of  fourteen  and  a  half  years 
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of  age  idle.  When  the  parents  are  asked  why  they 
are  idle,  you  are  told  they  have  been  looking  for  work. 
"  Do  you  ever  take  the  boy  out  to  look  for  work  ?  " 
"  No."  "  Does  the  mother  never  do  it  ?  "  "  No." 
"  You  allow  the  boy  to  run  the  streets  day  after  day 
looking  for  work  ?  "  "  Oh,  but  they  come  home  and 
say  they  cannot  get  it."  The  parents  do  not  take 
them  out  to  put  them  in  situations.  It  is  grievous 
to  see  the  number  of  young  girls  and  boys  on  the  streets 
of  Glasgow,  the  boys  roimd  the  railway  stations  at  that 
age  smoking  cigarettes,  asking  people  to  let  them  carry 
their  luggage,  playing  pitch  and  toss,  and  selling  papers. 
They  seem  to  have  no  guardians  whatever.  They  drift 
into  corner  men. 

90210.  There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  boy  labour 
in  Glasgow,  is  there  not  ? — There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
of  that.  At  the  beginning  of  January  for  curiosity  sake 
in  one  of  the  principal  evening  newspapers  in  Glasgow 
I  counted  forty-one  boys  and  sixty-one  girls  wanted  f  jr 
messengers  for  shops  :  all  sorts  of  shops. 

90211.  Those  boys  and  girls,  if  they  were  wanted 
as  messengers,  would  probably  be  got  rid  of  when  they 
became  adults  7 — Perhaps,  but  I  think  there  is  no  harm 
in  their  being  messengers  for  the  first  year  and  then 
let  them  go  and  learn  a  trade  afterwards.  There  are 
very  few  boys  in  engineers'  works  at  fourteen  or  fourteen 
and-a-half  years,  they  are  generally  fifteen  when  they 
take  them  on  in  Glasgow. 

90212.  There  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  boys 
who  have  no  fixed  occupation,  or  take  this  casual  work 
of  selling  these  papers  and  so  on,  who  swell  the  list  of 
unemployed  when  they  become  adult  ? — No  doubt 
about  it ;  they  run  about  the  streets.  Mr.  Motion  and 
I  (he  is  the  inspector)  have  taken  a  turn  at  half-past 
one  in  the  morning  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the 
mp.in  thoroughfares,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  many 
children,  even  from  ten  years  upwards,  are  running 
about  the  streets  at  that  time. 

90213.  What  do  they  do  ?— I  do  not  know  what  they 
do  at  all.  It  is  sad  to  see  them,  from  West  to  East, 
running  in  and  out  of  the  closes  and  cross-streets.  It 
is  getting  very  common  to  see  a  lad  coming  before  the 
committee,  apparently  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  married, 
with  perhaps  two  in  the  family.  Upon  making  inquiries 
into  those  cases  you  sometimes  find  they  have  no  homes 
at  all ;  they  either  go  and  stay  with  her  people  or  his 
people,  or  get  their  furniture  on  the  hire  system,  and 
the  furniture  is  taken  away  if  they  cannot  pay  the  in- 
stalments. They  simply  get  broken-hearted  before 
they  are  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

90214.  Having  regard  to  the  children  ? — Yes,  and 
the  early  age  of  the  marriage.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  applicants  are  from  twenty  to  thirty. 

90215.  Are  these  evils  you  have  mentioned  on  the 
increase,  do  you  think  ? — Certainly  they  are.  I  never 
saw  so  many  young  lads  running  the  streets  of  Glasgow 
through  the  day,  even  when  trade  is  good. 

90216.  Educating  them  has  not  given  them  an  aptitude 
or  a  qualification  for  an  organised  skilled  trade  ? — 
Evidently  not. 

90217.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Your  proposal,  if  I  rightly 
understand  it,  would  be  this,  that  the  powers  which 
are  now  exercised  by  the  distress  committee  should  be 
exercised  by  the  parish  council.  Is  that  your  view  ? — 
Yes. 

90218.  Would  you  not  have  this  objection  made, 
that  that  would  mean  that  the  people  who  are  now 
assisted  by  the  distress  committee  would  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Poor  Law  and  get  the  taint  of 
pauperism  ? — That  is  the  argument  against  it  all  along, 
that  they  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with  the  parish. 
In  fact,  some  of  our  people  object  to  the  officials  connected 
with  the  parish  council,  making  the  inquiries  on  behalf 
of  the  distress  committee. 

90219.  How  do  they  get  over  that  difiiculty  ?— They 
have  not  got  the  machinery.  The  distress  committee 
asked  for  the  assistance  of  the  inspector  of  the  Glasgow 
parish  to  give  them  some  help,  with  the  result  that  I 
was  appointed  to  do  it. 

90220.  Supposing  the  law  was  altered,  and  the  whole 
thing  was  put  under  the  parish  council,  that  difficulty 
would  arise,  would  it  not  ? — Certainly  it  would. 
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90221.  What  would  be  your  answer  to  the  objection  ; 
the  objection  that  the  people  would  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  Poor  Law  and  that,  therefore,  you  ought  to 
have  a  separate  organisation  ? — I  could  hardly  say. 
There  is  always  the  objection  to  the  Poor  Law.  I  think 
these  things  should  be  all  under  one  head.  We  have 
parties  in  the  workhouse  who  have  applied  to  the  distress 
committee  and  through  our  inquiries  in  connection  with 
that  we  have  found  out  that  this  man  has  simply  left 
the  workhouse  to  get  the  work.  Then  there  is  the  decent 
unemployed  who  would  not  care  to  come  on  to  the  parish  ; 
I  see  the  objection  perfectly  well,  and  it  has  been  made 
in  Glasgow  against  the  parish  council  having  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

90222.  If  I  rightly  understand  you,  you  think  the 

objection  must  be  admitted,  but  you  ignore  it  on  other 
grounds  ? — Yes. 

90223.  Before  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  was 
passed,  the  town  council  of  Glasgow  gave  a  good  deal 
of  work,  did  they  not  ? — They  did  it  all  with  the  assistance 
of  the  same  machinery.    They  provided  the  work. 

90224.  Would  there  not  be  a  likelihood  that  they  would 
be  asked  to  do  it  again,  if  the  only  body  that  could  deal 
with  the  matter  was  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? — I  do  not 
think  so,  if  I  understand  your  question  rightly. 

90225.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  One  reason 
why  a  man  might  like  to  go  to  the  town  council  would 
be  that  he  was  not  brought  into  contact  with  the  Poor 
Law ;  if  the  Poor  Law  authority  was  the  only  authority 
which  under  direct  Statutory  provision  dealt  vsdth  the  unem- 
ployed, would  there  not  be  a  tendency  to  put  pressure 
on  the  town  couincil  to  revive  their  old  procedure  and 
provide  work  themselves  ? — I  think  if  the  law  was  altered 
and  that  the  parish  was  really  content  to  provide  work 
of  relief  for  the  able-bodied  men,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  parish  council  to  do  so,  that  would  relieve  the  town 
council  entirely  of  responsibility,  but  if  the  Scottish 
Poor  Law  Act  had  been  so  that  it  was  compulsory  to 
give  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  then  the  town  council 
would  have  simply  thrown  it  aside  altogether  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  would  have  said :  "  the 
parish  council  have  power  to  deal  with  it,  therefore  we 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

90226.  Take  the  analogy  of  England  where  an  able-  j^igj^iegg 
bodied  man  may  be  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse  in  Committe 
populous  places,  still  there  was  the  desire  that  work  in  EngUm 
should  be  provided  by  some  authority  other  than  the 

Poor  Law  authority  ?— I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I  know 
that  the  English  law  gives  them  power  to  relieve  the 
dependants  of  able-bodied  men. 

90227.  You  would  have  the  same  in  Scotland,  would 
you  not  ? — Parishes  could  not  deal  with  that. 

90228.  But  you  woxild  have  the  same  feeling  in  Scot- 
land ? — Yes. 
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90229.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  the  better  class  of  workmen  who  are  out  of 
employ  do  not  apply  even  to  the  distress  committee  ? — 
They  do  not. 

90230.  In  your  analysis,  on  page  4,  of  the  occupations 
of  the  tradespeople  who  apply,  I  see  you  have  :  Engine- 
fitters,  12  ;  iron-drillers,  13  ;  joiners,  23  ;  and  certain 
others  whom  one  would  ordinarily  put  into  the  class  of 
the  skilled  workmen.  Are  these  not  skilled  workmen  ? 
— They  are  skilled  workmen,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
number  idle  they  were  small  in  each  trade.  For  instance, 
take  bricklayers,  there  are  hundreds  of  bricklayers  idle. 

90231.  Take  the  engine-fitters  and  the  iron-drillers, 
there  are  unions  connected  with  both  those  employments, 
are  there  not  ? — Yes. 

90232.  Do  many  trade  unionists  apply  to  the 
distress  committee  ? — Very  few.  In  fact,  the  question 
is  asked  on  the  paper  if  they  are  members  of  any  trade 
society  or  friendly  society,  and  the  answer  is  generally : 
No. 

90233.  You  have  very  few  of  them  ? — Yes,  I  am  sorry 
to  say. 

90234.  You  a  e  sorry  to  say  ? — Yes. 

93235.  Why  ? — Because  I  think  they  should  be  mem- 
bers of  som?  society.  They  would  have  someone  to  help 
them  in  difficulties  if  they  were  members  of  a  society  of 
some  description. 
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90236.  I  thought  you  were  expressing  regret  that  those 
people  who  are  trade  unionists  and  out  of  employment 
do  not  come  to  the  distress  committee  ?— No. 

90237.  You  say  also  that  these  Poles,  of  whom  there 
are  a  great  many  employed  in  Lanarkshire,  as  we  know, 
in  the  steel  and  i  onworks,  do  not  apply  for  relief.  You 
have  had  no  instance  of  such  applications  either  in  the  Poor 
Law  or  the  distress  committee  ?— In  the  distress  committee 
and  Poor  Law,  we  have  had  a  couple  of  lunatics,  but  they 
have  been  landed  from  other  places,  perhaps  from  a 
steamer  in  transit. 

90238.  Is  that  due  to  any  extent  to  this,  that  the  Pole 
is  more  thrifty  when  he  comes  over  ?— I  do  not  know  ; 
it  might  be. 

90239.  It  has  been  represented,  I  forget  whether  here 
or  elsewhere,  that  the  Pole  comes  over  here  by  himself 
and,  when  he  has  saved  enough,  he  sends  for  his  wife  and 
children  ? — Yes. 

90240.  Is  that  in  accordance  with  your  information  ?— 
That  is  the  report  I  got.  I  should  also  state  that  my  in- 
formation from  the  same  source,  that  is  the  superintendent 
of  police  at  Wishaw,  tells  me  that  a  great  many  of  these 
men  are  about  to  be  taken  away  to  Canada  this  year, 
because  the  Canadian  Goverimient  wanted  some  Poles  out 
there  acquainted  with  the  Scottish  coal-mining,  but  he  says 
there  will  be  as  many  come  over  to  fill  their  places.  I 
thought  that  would  be  an  outlet  for  some  of  our  unem- 
ployed, but  it  appears  from  his  experience  that  as  two 
leave  three  come  over.  I  saw  in  the  pubUc  prints  that 
such  a  thing  was  being  done. 

90241.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  when  boys 
and  girls  leave  school  it  might  be  as  well  that  there  should 
be  a  labour  exchange  to  provide  them  with  work  ? — I  am 
entirely  in  favour  of  that.  I  think  even  the  school-master 
should  take  a  note  of  all  boys  and  girls  who  reach  the  age 
of  fourteen  and  endeavour  to  get  them  a  situation,  out- 
side of  the  parents  altogether. 

90242.  I  suppose  the  labour  exchange  you  would  suggest 
would  be  one  confined  to  them  ;  it  would  not  be  the  usual 
labour  exchange,  but  you  would  have  one  specially  to 
themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  apprenticeship 
or  work  for  the  boys  and  girls  ? — Undoubtedly  I  would. 

90243.  In  connection  with  the  school  board  ? — Yes,  I 
am  certainly  in  favour  of  that. 

90244.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman,  I  think  you  stated 
that  the  deterioration,  both  in  physique  and  in  morals, 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  community  in  Glasgow,  was  to 
be  found  where  the  cheaply-rented  houses  are,  is  that  so  ? 
—Yes. 


90254.  In  regard  to  both  ?— In  the  larger  ones  they  Mr.  James 
have  rules  laid  do^vn  for  them,  and  are  under  sanitary  Ferguson. 
inspection.  20  Jan.  1908. 

90255.  I  thought  you  said  those  that  were  in  the  hands      -  ■ 
of  private  owners  were  badly  managed  ?— They  are  on  a  Private 
smaller  scale,  and  they  are  not  so  stringent  with  them  [odgmg 
as  the  corporation  models.    A  better  class  go  to  t^^e  houses  baaiy 
corporation  models  than  the   others.     The  Salvation  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
Army  have  a  large  model  that  is  well  conducted ;  there  Salvation 
seems  to  be  a  better  class  go  there.  Army 

90256.  In  vour  opinion  these  models  have  a  very  detri-  lodging 
mental  effect  ?-They  have  so.    It  is  quite  a  common  ^ouses^w^^  ' 
thing  for  a  man  to  quarrel  with  his  wife  and  get  away  to  demoralising 
the  models  ;  most  of  our  deserters  are  apprehended  in  effect  of 
models.  model 

90257.  Is  it  not  the  practice  also  that  they  change  their  ^^^^^^^ 
names  in  the  models,  so  that  they  cannot  be  identified  ?—  deserters 
Very  often.    You  can  hardly  find  half-a-dozen  men  with  under  aliases 
their  own  names  in  the  models.    In  fact,  many  of  them  in  model 
forget  the  name  thev  have  given  you  the  last  time.  lodging 

"     .  -1     1  M 1  4.V,  houses, 

90258.  Have  the  vnves  and  children  come  on  the  fg^n^iiigj. 

Poor  Law  ? — Yes.  being 

90259.  Ycu  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  hold  of  the  ^'.^8f^?',^J®:„ 
V— We  have.    Our  officers  have  to  take  the  Uitticuitj  in 
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90245.  Of  course,  one  knows  that  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago  the  corporation  erected  model  lodging- 
houses  in  Glasgow,  did  they  not,  in  order  to  meet  the 
congestion  which  then  prevailed  ? — Yes. 

90246.  What  effect  have  those  model  houses  had  ? — 
They  have  had  a  very  bad  effect  in  Glasgow,  a  demoralis- 
ing effect  ;  in  every  main  street  they  are  springing  up 
now  ;  I  do  not  know  where  they  get  the  lodgers  from. 

90247.  They  are  increasing  ? — Yes,  there  are  three 
even  in  our  main  street,  Argyle  Street,  opened  in  the  last 
eighteen  months,  and  you  will  find  in  those  models  at 
night,  boys  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  some 
less  than  that. 

90248.  Are  those  boys  employed  ? — We  do  not  know 
what  they  do. 

90249.  Are  those  the  boys  you  told  us  you  find  in  the 
streets  of  Glasgow  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? — 
Very  likely,  if  they  have  not  made  enough  off  their  papers. 

90250.  Can  they  get  out  of  the  models  at  that  time  ? 
— No  ;  they  can  get  in  late  enough,  but  they  cannot  get 
out. 

90251.  There  are  not  only  corporation  models,  but 
models  in  the  hands  of  private  owners,  are  there  not  ? 
■ — The  corporation  models  are  well  conducted,  but  the 
other  ones  are  very  badly  conducted. 

90252.  Are  they  not  superintended  at  all  ?— They  are 
all  licensed  under  the  sanitary  authority. 

90253.  Are  there  bye-laws  in  operation  ? — There  are 
bye-laws. 
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husbands  at  the  models,  when  they  have  particulars 
that  he  is  lodging  at  a  certain  model. 

90260  You  also  told  us  that  the  law  of  Scotland  Relaxation  of 
appUcable  to  the  able-bodied  man,  that  the  able-bodied  law  l'|-.o'\ibit- 
man  shall  not  be  relieved,  has  been  to  some  extent  '"^^^'^^^jig.i 
relaxed  ?— Yes,  greatly. 

90261.  In  a  case  such  as  this,  where  the  wife  or  family 
are  suffering  from  consumption  or  tuberculosis  ? — Yes. 

90262.  Where  the  husband,  in  spite  of  a  wage  of,  say,- 
under  30s.,  is  not  able  to  provide  the  medical  attendance 
necessary  for  the  sick  wite  ;  in  those  cases  the  law  has 
been  relaxed,  within  your  knowledge  and  experience  ? — 
That  is  so ;  during  my  experience  it  has. 

90263.  Do  you  think  by  following  out  the  circular  which  Provision  for 
was  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  some  eighteen  phthisical 
months  ago,  that  phthisis  should  be  treated  as  an  in-  I'y 
fectious  disease,  and  provided  for  by  the  local  authority,  ^^^^^^rftv 
that  that  would  relieve  you  of  that  class  of  case  ? —  irable. 
Certainly  it  would. 

90264.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  take 
it  out  of  the  Poor  Law  altogether  ? — I  really  think  I 
should.  A  man  with  an  income  cf  over  £1  a  week  you 
cannot  call  a  pauper,  and  you  could  not  deal  with  the 
dependants  of  that  man. 

90265.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  hard  on  him  that  he 
should  be  pauperised  in  that  way  ? — If  it  is  taken  up  by 
the  sanitary  department  of  the  local  authority,  then  he 
will  be  quite  clear  of  it. 

90266.  And  he  would  not  be  pauperised  ? — He  would 
not  be  pauperised  then. 

90267.  Has  the  local  authority  in  Glasgow  taken  any  steps 
in  that  direction  yet  ? — They  have  not.  I  have  heard 
that  there  will  be  some  action  take  place. 

90268.  You  are  aware  that  some  action  has  been  taken 
by  other  local  authorities  ? — I  imderstand  so. 

90269.  You  are  of  opinion  that  any  action  taking 
such  cases  as  phthisis  out  of  the  Poor  Law  altogether, 
would  be  a  very  remedial  and  sound  measure  ? — Yes. 

90270.  In  Paragraph  10  you  say  you  consider   the  Suitability  of 
present  area  quite  suitable  tor  administering  relief.    Are  existing  Poor 
you  speaking  there  of  the  burghal  area  of  Glasgow,  or  the  Ji^aw  area  in 
rural  areas  as  well  ? — I  am  talking  about  the  present  '^'^So^^  • 
parish  of  Glasgow. 

90271.  You  confine  that  to  the  present  parish  of 
Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

90272.  With  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  present  parish  of 
Glasgow  consists  of  the  two  parishes  that  were  within  the 
boundaries  of  Glasgow  and  were  amalgamated  within  the 
last  twelve  years,  you  are  of  opinion  that  that  arrange- 
ment has  worked  well  ? — Yes. 

90273.  And  is  working  well  ? — I  have  had  experience 
of  the  burghal  parish  since  the  amalgamation. 

90274.  You  do  not  think  it  too  large  ? — I  do  not  think 
so  ;  I  was  rather  afraid  of  it,  but  we  increased  our  staff. 
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90275.  You  do  not  extend  this  statement  to  cover  the 
case  of  small  rural  parishes  where  the  pauperism  is  ex- 
tremely small ;  but  you  would  not  be  against  the  union  of 
two  or  three  of  those  small  parishes,  would  you  ? — No  ;  it 
works  in  Glasgow,  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  hinder  it  working 
in  other  parishes  in  Scotland.  Some  of  the  parishes, 
although  they  have  very  small  pauperism,  cover  a  big 
area. 

90276.  Would  you  favour  a  provision  which  would 
give  compulsory  powers  to  unify  several  of  these  rural 
parishes  ? — I  should  have  no  objection. 

90277.  Would  that  assist  administration  ? — I  think 
so.  You  are  aware  that  in  Scotland  some  of  our  parishes 
are  seven  miles  in  length,  and  if  j^ou  were  to  unify  two 
of  that  description,  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  travelling 
about  to  get  over  the  ground. 

90278.  If  such  union  were  to  bring  about  this  result, 
that  one  inspector  of  poor  were  able  to  manage  the  three 
or  four  or  five  parishes,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  whatever 
area  the  amalgamated  parishes  might  cover,  and  give  his 
whole  time,  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  present  administration  ?  At  present,  as  you 
are  aware,  in  small  areas  where  the  pauperism  is  slight 
the  inspector  of  poor  does  not  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
work.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  that  the 
inspector  of  poor  should  give  his  whole  time,  if  the  area 
were  large  enough  to  justify  his  being  asked  to  do  so  ? — 
I  think  the  inspector  of  poor  should  have  nothing  else  to 
do  ;  and  I  suggest  to  amalgamate  two  or  three  parishes 
of  that  description  would  be  quite  worth  whUe. 

90279.  You  say  also  in  your  statement  about  boarding 
out  children  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  aliment 
which  has  been  given  for  boarding  out  is  well  spent  when 
the  boarding  out  is  with  strangers  rather  than  with 
relations.  Has  your  experience  led  you  to  think  that 
it  is  the  better  course  to  board  out  children  with  strangers  ? 
— When  the  parents  are  respectable  I  never  think  of 
recommending  it.  I  consider  the  mother  is  the  best 
guardian.  I  should  never  think  of  suggesting  boarding 
out  children  in  the  country  where  the  mother  is  respectable 
and  able  to  manage  for  a  family. 

90280.  I  am  not  talking  so  much  of  the  mother  as  of 
other  relatives,  imcles  and  aimts  ? — From  experience 
we  find  it  is  far  better  to  board  out  with  strangers  than 
with  relatives. 

90281.  {Miss  Hill.)  When  speaking  of  the  models 
just  now  did  you  refer  to  houses  for  men  only,  or  im- 
proved dwellings  for  families  ? — Only  models.  I  think 
we  have  only  two  models  in  Glasgow  for  females.  All 
tlie  rest  are  for  men. 

90282.  Those  you  are  speaking  of  are  for  men  only  ? 
— Yes  ;  of  the  females  one  is  under  the  corporation  and 
one  is  under  a  private  body. 

90283.  Have  you  any  particulars  of  the  houses  built 
for  families  in  Glasgow  ;  they  are  built  for  families  by  the 
corporation,  are  they  not,  or  have  been  ? — Yes ;  under 
the  City  Improvement  Trust  we  have  cleared  out  the 
slums  and  built  more  model  houses. 

90284.  What  you  said  in  no  way  applied  to  them, 
it  was  simply  a  question  of  the  men's  houses  ? — It  was 
simply  the  night  lodgers  that  pay  Sid.  or  4d.  a  night 
that  I  referred  to. 

90285.  When  you  were  speaking  of  having  only  one 
body  to  which  these  people  in  distress  should  apply 
and  that  the  parish  council,  you  said  that  you  thought 
there  would  be  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  better- 
class  workmen  to  apply  there  ? — I  am  afraid  so.  That 
is  the  only  objection  I  have  to  the  scheme. 

90286.  Do  you  think  that  might  have  its  advantages 
as  well  as  its  disadvantages  ;  that  perhaps  the  application 
for  relief,  whether  in  the  form  of  work  or  otherwise,  is 
rather  too  easy  now  ? — My  reason  for  suggesting  that 
is  to  have  the  thing  under  one  head,  and  bury  the  word 
pauperism  altogether,  or  bury  relief,  and  have  it  all 
under  one  head,  so  that  you  should  not  have  so  many 
different  associations,  one  feeding,  another  clothing, 
another  sending  children  to  fresh  air,  and  so  on,  but 
to  have  the  whole  of  that  under  one  head. 

90287.  One  can  see  a  great  advantage  in  having  only 
one  body ;  but  I  did  not  gather  whether  you  thought 
one  advantage  of  it  also  would  be  that  the  people  would 
not  apply  to  it  unless  they  were  in  real  distress ;  and 


perhaps  they  might  go  pretty  easily  to  the  distress  com- 
mittee, because  they  think  it  rather  a  grander  thing  ^^j.jjj 
than  the  parish  council? — There  might  be  that;    but  <' pauperism" 
if  I  said  bury  the  word  pauperism  and  have  it  all  under  to  be 
one  head  I  think  there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  coming  abolished, 
to  the  Poor  Law. 

90288.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  Are  the  answers  in  Table  9  the  Keplies  from 
answers  supplied  by  the  employers  in  reference  to  the  employers  of 
applicants  to  the  distress  committee  for  work  ?— These  ^^P^J.^'g" 
are  all  certified  by  the  employers.  Committees, 

90289.  In  response  to  your  enquiries  in  respect  of  the 
applicants  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  circular  sent  out.  Every 
applicant  on  his  application  schedule  states  the  name  of 
his  employer  and  foreman  ;  and  this  is  the  reply  from 
the  employer. 

90290.  There  were  1,885  sent  out  ?— Yes. 

90291.  The  replies  there,  I  think,  are  exceedingly  credit- 
able, shewing  they  were  at  least  a  very  respectable  class 
of  men  ? — Yes. 

90292.  The  proportion  is  very  small  who  were  dis- 
charged for  any  failings  of  their  own  in  any  way  what- 
ever '! — Yes,  that  was  brought  out  last  year  more  than 
the  year  before. 

90293.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  We  were  told  that  the  Glasgow 
corporation  had  established  a  relief  committee  lately. 
Are  you  associated  with  that  at  all  ? — Yes  ;  the  distress 
committees  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  work  for  the 
unemployed,  and  the  corporation  has  instituted  a  relief 
f  and  ;  and  they  have  also  asked  me  to  undertake  the 
enquiries  into  that,  not  but  what  I  have  already  plenty 
of  work,  but  they  prefer  to  have  it  all  under  one  head  : 
Poor  Law,  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  and  this  distress 
committee.  I  am  making  the  enquiries.  They  only 
started  on  Friday  morning  giving  tickets  for  provisions 
on  the  local  provision  merchants. 

90294.  What  is  the  relation  of  that  new  committee  with 
the  parish  council  ? — None  whatever.  It  is  entirely 
private.  The  Lord  Provost  had  a  public  meeting  of  the 
citizens  ;  and  from  that  they  appointed  a  committee. 

90295.  Are  the  enquiries  carried  out  under  your  super- 
vision ? — -Yes,  something  similar  to  the  enquiries  made 
under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

90296.  Then  you  have  excess  to  the  information  which 
the  parish  council  hold  as  regards  the  individuals  ? — Yes  ; 
they  are  the  same  ofiicials. 

90297.  So  this  is  really  an  entirely  charitable  relief 
society  ?— It  is  a  charity ;  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
about  it.    We  have  collected  some  £6,000  for  it. 
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90298.  That  has  been  started  in  consequence  of  the 
trade  depression  ? — Exactly  so. 

90299.  ( M r.  Patten-MacDougall. )  What  do  they  get  with 
these  tickets,  do  you  know  ?— We  have  issued  cards  to  the 
local  grocers  ;  we  want  to  spread  it  over  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  we  have  instructed  the  grocers  to  give  so 
much  for  Is.,  so  much  for  Is.  6d.,  so  much  for  23.,  and  so 
much  for  2s.  6d.  The  tickets  are  all  different  colours,  and 
the  amount  of  provisions  is  on  the  back  of  each  one.  One 
of  our  committee-men  who  is  a  grocer  priced  the  articles 
that  they  were  to  get  for  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  and  so  on.  That  is 
all  printed  on  the  back  of  the  ticket  which  the  grocer  gets, 
but  not  on  the  ticket  which  is  issued  to  the  applicant. 
They  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  get,  it  is  prin- 
cipally bread  and  flour,  barley  and  peas,  I  think  ;  with 
a  special  request  not  to  give  tobacco  or  fancy  breads, 
nothing  but  good  solid  provisions. 

90300.  {Dr.  Downes.)  In  Paragraph  8  you  give  the 
causes  of  pauperism  in  the  case  of  persons  who  apply  for 
the  first  time.  Do  you  know  what  the  duration  of  relief 
was  in  those  cases  ? — It  is  hardly  possible.  We  have  a 
case  which  goes  under  this  head  and  enters  the  poorhouse 
for  a  week,  and  others  go  for  a  month  ;  but  our  principle 
in  dealing  with  cases  like  this  that  are  urgent  is  to  send 
them  to  the  workhouse  or  hospital  for  a  month ;  at  the 
end  of  that  time  they  are  revised  by  a  committee  and  re- 
newed for  another  month,  if  necessary,  but  the  great 
majority  are  out  before  that. 

90301 .  The  point  is  this,  that  some  of  these  cases  would 
lead  to  relief  of  long  duration,  such,  for  instance,  as  old 
age  or  insanity,  whereas,  taking  the  cases  of  illness,  some 
of  those  cases  may  be  for  quite  a  short  period  1 — It  might 
be  so. 
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90302.  You  have  no  figures  which  would  check  that  ?— 
No  ;  we  have  our  report,  which  gives  the  number  of 
times  each  one  applies.  I  think  imder  the  new  card  system 
which  the  Local  Government  Board  has  asked  for  we  have 
given  that. 

90303.  In  your  report  do  you  give  any  further  sub- 
classification  of  these  classes  ?  In  the  case  of  illness  do 
you  give  the  different  classes  of  diseases  which  lead  to 
pauperism  ? — No,  we  do  not. 

90304.  Under  the  head  of  immorality  what  do  you  in- 
clude— -venereil  diseases  ? — Venere:.!  diseases  principally. 

90305.  In  Paragraph  10,  as  to  areas,  you  consider  the 
present  area  is  quite  suitable  for  the  administration  of 
relief.  Are  you  in  favour  of  combining  parishes  for  in- 
stitutional relief  ? — -It  depends  on  the  size  of  the  parishes. 
We  have  a  large  parish  in  Glasgow,  Govan,  for  instance  ;  I 
should  think  the  combination  of  the  two  parishes  would 
be  too  large  to  work. 

90306.  Are  ther  ■  many  parishes  in  Scotland  that  are 
of  such  a  size  that  the  pari  sh  could  provide  its  own  in- 
stitutional relief  ? — A  great  many  parishes  might  be 
combined  and  be  no  larger  than  Glasgow- 

90307.  {Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  A  good  many  are 
at  present  combined  ? — Yes. 

90308.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  I  am  asking  your  view  as  to 
the  working  of  these  combinations  ? — It  was  thought 
that  Glasgow  and  the  other  parish  would  be  too  large, 
but  they  find  it  works  well  from  experience. 

90309.  How  do  the  small  parishes  act  with  regard 
to  special  cases  ?  Supposing  they  have  a  child  with 
a  special  form  of  ophthalmia,  how  would  they  get  that 
child  treated  ? — They  very  often  pay  the  fee  and  get 
it  into  the  Glasgow  Eye  Hospital,  or  in  some  other  large 
city. 

90310.  And  with  regard  to  special  operations  ? — 
They  would  pay  a  fee  to  one  of  the  infirmaries  ;  in  a  great 
many  of  our  poorest  hospitals  if  it  is  a  serious  operation 
they  would  pay  a  fee  to  one  of  the  infirmaries. 

90311.  You  said  that  the  foreigners  can  live  cheaper. 
Have  you  any  details  of  that  ? — I  am  told  that  they 
can  live  on  almost  black  bread,  or  a  form  of  cheap  bread, 
and  dripping. 

9031?.  In  answer  to  one  of  the  Commissioners  you 
iinst  terms  said  you  would  bury  the  word  "  pauperism,"  what  do 
lauper  "      you  mean  exactly  by  that  ? — There  is  a  feeling  existing 
even  in  connection  with  using  the  word  "  paupers," 
and  I  am  not  greatly  in  favour  of  it.    I  would  introduce 
the  words  "  poor  persons,"  or  something  of  that. 

90313.  You  think  by  burying  the  word  you  would 
get  rid  of  the  stigma  ? — You  would  get  rid  of  a  good 
deal  of  the  feeling  against  parish  relief. 
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90314.  Would  you  consider  that  no  person  who  receives 
relief  should  be  disfranchised  ? — That  is  what  I  want 
to  prevent  as  much  as  possible.  I  am  certainly  not  in 
favour  of  it,  because  it  is  a  pity  that  a  man  whose  wife 
is  ill,  as  in  the  case  I  referred  to,  should  be  pauperised 
because  his  dependants  are  chargeable  on  the  rates. 

90315.  Should  you  consider  it  probable  that  in  the 
course  of  time  a  similar  stigma  would  attach  itself  to, 
say,  a  distress  committee's  relief  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

90316.  Is  there  any  restriction  of  the  kind  of  man 
who  may  apply  to  the  distress  committee  ?— No. 

90317>  Then  the  deserving  and  undeserving  can  apply 
alike  ?— Yes. 

90318.  Would  there  not  be  a  tendency  that  in  course 
of  time  it  would  become  stigmatised  by  reason  of  the 
undeserving  who  apply  ? — It  would  depend  greatly  cn 
if  we  dealt  with  a  decent  ar  plication  in  a  different  way, 
and  the  undeserving  in  the  proper  way  that  they  should 
be  dealt  with. 

90319.  Have  you  observed  anything  in  your  experience 
bearing  on  that  point  ? — Outside  the  distress  committee 
altogether  I  have  advised  some  persons  to  apply  to  the 
distress  committee,  but  they  said  they  would  not.  They 
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have  seen  our  men  working  at  the  outside  labour  work,   Mr.  James 

and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  men  working  there,  Ferguson. 

they  said  they  would  not  work  alongside  of  them — decent  ' 

men  I  would  have  Uked  to  help,  but  I  have  had  to  say.      Jan.  1908. 

"  I  have  not'Jng  else  but  digging  and  stone-breaking."  If 

it  were  a  sheltered  place,  like  a  labour  colony,  where 

you  could  set  them  to  basket-making  or  tailoring,  or 

something  of  that  sort,  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  find 

them  employment. 

90320.  {Chairinan.)  Do  I  understand  a  certain  class 
of  men  refuse  to  work  in  public  places  if  they  are  seen 
with  the  people  who  are  already  working  there  ? — That 
is  quite  a  common  complaint  with  the  respectable  men 
in  Glasgow. 

90321.  {Mr.   Phelps.)  With  regard  to   the   want  of  Extent  of 
employment  in  Glasgow  at  the  present  time,  do  you  uneniploy- 
think  it  is  more  than  usual  ? — Yes,  at  the  present  time. 

Glasgow. 

90322.  In  what  particular  trade  does  that  show  itself  ? 
— In  the  iron  trade  principally,  and  then  in  the  building 
trade. 

90323.  With  regard  to  the  building  trade,  the  witnesses 
who  sent  in  statements  rather  differ  in  their  opinion. 
Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  the  building  trade 
should  be  depressed  now  ? — In  Glasgow  the  only  reason 
I  can  give  is  that  they  have  over-built  it. 

90324.  Do  you  think  the  railway  facilities  make    a  Overbuilding 
difference   in   that  way  ? — They  have.     Our  tramway  in  Glasgow, 
system  has  taken  a  good  many  people  away,  but  still  a 

great  many  houses  are  unoccupied  on  the  outskirts. 

90325.  There  is  a  general  slackness  in  the  building 
trade  ? — Yes. 

90323.  Is  it  becoming  the  tendency  for  people  to  live  Xuinber  of 
more  and  more  in  flats  and  less  in  houses  in  Glasgow? —  uninhabited 
It  is.    We  have  some  20,000  or  30,000  empty  houses  in  houses  in 
the  city  of  Glasgow  just  now.  Glasgow. 

Pieferencc 

90327.  The  separate  house  system  is  becoming  un-  lor  ilats. 
popular,  is  it  ? — -Yes. 

90328.  With  regard  to  the  chemical  business,   that  State  of 
seems  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state,  does  it  not  ?— I  am  chemical 
not  so  much  acquainted  with  that,  but  there  are  only  trade  in 
rjally  two  chemical  works  in  Glasgow,  that  is  Lord  Over-  isgow. 
ton's  and  Termants'.    I  think  the  two  of  them  are  fair 

just  now. 

90329.  With  regard  to  the  collieries,  does  the  state 
of  business  in  collieries  affect  Glasgow  much  1 — Yes. 

90330.  I  gather  the  amoimt  of  employment  in  collieries,  g^^j^^g  Qf 
or  the  number  of  people  employed,  is  pretty  constant  ? —  (.qq\  trade. 
Just  now  it  is  pretty  fair.  ^  ,^ 

90331.  You  notice  that  a  number  of  foreigners  have 
come  in,  and  been  employed  lately  ? — Yes. 

90332.  Have  they  been  taken  on  in  addition  to  the  Scottish 
Scottish  people  who  have  been  employed,  or  in  subslitu-  miners     ■  ' 
ticn  of  them  ?— They  have  displaced  them.  displaced  by 

aliens. ^u^, 

90333.  What  becomes  of  the  Scottish  people  who  have 
been  displaced  ? — They  have  gone  to  increase  the  un- 
employed. 

90334.  Have  any  large  number  of  them  emigrated, 
do  you  think  ? — According  to  the  figures  last  year  of  the 
number  that  left  the  Clyde,  they  were  leaving  the  Clyde 
3,000  a  week,  but  whether  they  were  really  from  the  shires 
referred  to,  I  have  no  idea.  Really  at  present  they  are 
sturdy  young  men  and  women  who  are  leaving  Scotland 
to  go  to  foreign  parts  ;   they  are  the  best  of  the  race. 

90335.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  there  is  a 
steady  influx  of  foreigners,  who  pushed  out  an  equal 
number  of  Scottish  people  to  America,  say  ? — It  must 
have  an  effect. 

90336.  What  amount  of  effect,  you  could  not  say  ? — 

Applications 

W  90337.  With  regard  to  the  baking  trade,  do  you  have  'j.Y  bakers  to 
many  bakers  apply  to  you  for  relief  ? — We  have  a  good  IJ'stress 
many.    I  do  not  understand  the  baking  trade  properly,  g"^g"^ 
it  is  a  principle  there  only  to  get  half  a  day  i.i  the  early  ijak  ng  trade. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


3Tr.  James  morning.    They  make  as  much  perhaps  in  two  or  three 
Icrguson.    mornings  as  keeps  them.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
20  Jan  1908  ^'^^  machinery  which  has  caused  that  state  of  affairs  or 
  not. 

baSises''^  90338.  Are  the  bakehouses  in  Glasgow  inspected  ?— 
ill  Glasgow.  ^''^  under  inspection. 

9033^.  Vou  think  that  the  irregularity  of  employment  has 
a  detrimetital  effect  ? — It  must  have.  In  fact,  as  to  some 
of  the  bakers  appearing  before  the  distress  committee, 
no  baker  would  take  them  in  those  clothes  ;  they  are 
80  dirty ;  in  fact,  you  would  not  take  them  for  bakers 
at  all. 

Bakers'  90340.  Wliat  do  these  people,  who  get  an  occasional 

'•  call-house "  half-day,  live  on  the  rest  of  the  week? — They  have  a 
call  hoiuse,  they  sit  there  most  of  the  week.  When  an 
employer  wants  an  extra  hand,  he  sends  along  to  the 
call  house. 

90341.  Would  that  be  a  public  house  ?— No,  it  is  a 
sort  of  private  hall  they  have  ;  they  call  it  a  call  house. 

90342.  A  labour  bureau  ?— Yes.  of  their  own. 

90343.  A  voluntary  one  ?— Yes. 

90344.  There  they  sit  and  wait  for  employment  ? — 
Yes,  if  they  want  to  find  employment.  There  is  always 
the  demand  there  if  there  are  any  men  wanted. 

Barbers'  90345.  Does  that  sort  of  institution  obtain  in  other 

call-house."  industries  ?— The  barb3rs  have  a  similar  place,  that  is 
casual  work.  Barbers  are  taken  on  for  a  night  or  Satur- 
day. They  perhaps  do  nothing  all  the  week,  but  they 
sit  there.    I  do  not  know  what  they  do. 

90346.  There  is  an  influx  of  people  on  Saturday  who 
require  shaving  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

90347.  You  think  the  barbers  may  have  some  such 
place  ?— They  have  such  a  place. 

90348.  Therefore  there  is  always  a  large  surplus  of 
labom'  ia  those  two  trades  ? — Yes. 

90349.  Which  can  be  called  upon  at  any  time  ?— Yes. 
That  ia  the  complaint  from  people  applying  ;  they  have 
been  sifctiog  in  the  call  house  so  many  days,  and  have  not 
got  a  situation. 

Alcoholism  !  90350.  Do  you  think  that  drxmkenness  is  particularly 
common  common  in  those  trades  ?— Quite.  Not  so  much  in  the 
among  barbers  a.s  in  the  bakers, 

bakers  and 

to  a  less  90351.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  conditions  under 

j^3j.f°;/'"'^"S  which  they  work  or  the  irregularity  of  their  employ. 

ment  ?— 1  think  it  is  entirely  their  own  doing  ;  I  think 
that  a  master  is  as  pleased  to  get  a  good  baker  as  to  get 
rid  of  a  bad  one,  and  an  employer  would  keep  a  good 
man  on  even  although  he  has  not  work  for  him. 

90352.  Most  of  these  casual  people  are  people  who  have 
lost  their  regular  work  ? — Yes. 
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90353.  There  has  been  some  emigration  has  there  not 
by  the  distress  committee  from  Glasgow  ? — Yes.  On 
February  1st,  1907,  the  Glasgow  Distress  Committee 
mianimously  resolved  to  emigrate  unemployed  persons 
under  Sec.  1  (5)  of  the  Act,  such  emigration  to  be  carried 
out  with  the  assistance  of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  Army 
midertook  to  find  work  for  them,  keep  in  touch  with  them, 
and  from  time  to  time  collect  repayments  of  moneys 
advanced,  which  sums  after  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent, 
for  collecting,  etc.,  were  to  be  remitted  to  the  distress 
committee  here  Thirty-one  men  with  families  who  were 
sent  to  Canada  should  have  been  reported,  but  we  have 
jeceived  no  remittances  yet  from  the  Salvation  Army. 

90354.  Wliat  does  the  Salvation  Army  report  ?  Have 
you  asked  their  agent  for  any  report  ? — We  asked 
them  to  give  a  report.  The  arrangement  was,  after 
landing  at  the  end  of  one  month,  1  dollar  per  month  was  to 
-be  remitted,  and  after  two  months,  2  dollars,  and  so  on, 
until  the  money  was  paid.  We  had  a  report  from 
Colonel  Lamb  of  the  Salvation  Army  Emigration  Depart- 
ment. This  is  a  copy  of  the  distress  committee's  minute  : 
"  Colonel  Lamb,  of  the  Salvation  Army  Emigration 
Departn.eut,  writing  xmder  date,  27th  ult. 


Extra  t  from  Commissioner  Coomh:s' Le'.'.er,  15<A  May,  1T07. 

"I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  we  are  having  consider- 
able trouble  with  t'ae  Glasgow  Dist.res3  Committee  casei  ;  i 
they  (the  Distres;  Committee  and  Poor  Law  cases)  are 
the  most  ungrateful  of  all  the  people  we  get.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  i^,  the  i.idiviiluals  who  s'juggle  to  pay  their 
fare  are  always  glad  of  anything  that  you  do  for  them  when  ' 
they  gCj  here,  and  the  people  vho  have  their  fare  paid  for 
them  and  every  attention  given  to  them  are  the  most 
ungrateful,  a.nd  c.use  us  the  most  trouble." 

90355.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  vmable  practically  to  Reports  as  < 
give  any  report  of  the  men  ? — In  fact  they  did  not  hear,  to  families 
We  have  several  reports.    For  instance.  Record  No.  30 :  emigrated 
"  This  family  was  sent  to  jVIr.  Crookshanks,  farmer,  of  ^■^^l^lf'^'^ 
Beamsville,  and  on  arrival  discovered  that  Mr   Crook-  Committee 
shanks  had  been  compelled  to  engage  help  elsewhere  and 
unfortunately  did  not  notify  us  to  this  effect,  although  we 

make  every  provision  in  this  respect.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Crookshanks  secured  another  situation  for  this  man 
at  200  dollars  per  year,  with  free  house  and  garden.  This 

was  refused,  and  broug'at  his  family  to  ^Toronto, 

where  we  provided  him  with  temporary  accommodation 
at  the  '  Newcomers  Inn'  and  introduced  him  to  the  Canada 
Shipbuilding  Company,  who  promised  to  give  him  a 
suitable  situation.  He  is  a  boilermaker."  Then  Record 
22 :  "  Reported  at  Halifax  and  booked  through  to 
London,  Ontario,  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  did  not 
ask  our  assistance  in  regard  to  employment.  Will  get 
further  particulars  of  this  family."  Then  Record  17 : 
"  Reported  at  Halifax  and  booked  through  to  Montreal 
on  his  own  responsibility.  He  did  not  ask  our  assistance 
to  find  employment." 

90356.  Perhaps  you  will  put  those  in  as  part  of  your 
evidence  ? — I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  the  Glasgow  Distress 
Committee's  Report.  {Document  handed  in.)  {S^e  Appen- 
dix lYo.  II.  {B).) 

90357.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  the  Salvation 
Army  lost  sight  of  some  of  the  people  when  they  landed  ? 
— They  lost  sight  of  them  when  they  had  money  in  their 
possession  to  pay  their  fare  to  somewhere  else. 

90358.  But  when  you  examined  them  they  presumably 
had  nothing  ? — We  had  to  clothe  them. 

90359.  They  professed  they  had  nothing  ? — Nothing  Cost  of 
at  all.    The  fares  alone  cost  £928  15s.,  and  we  gave  emigration 
£99  lis.  6d.  for  clothing,  a  total  of  over  £1,000. 


by  Glasgow-' 
Distress 

90360.  When  they  were  landed  they  were  able  to  take  Committee, 
their  ticket  by  train  to  the  destination  wherever  they 

wanted  to  go  ? — Yes. 

90361.  What  is  your  test  of  eligibility  for  emigration : 
do  you  expect  people  to  find  a  certain  amount  of  their 

fare,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — Nothing.  j 

90362.  What  sort  of  ground  does  the  committee  demand 
to  show  that  the  case  is  a  good  one  for  emigration  ? — 

They  come  before  the  committee,  and  the  report  of  the  procedure 
inspector  who  investigates  the  case  and  the  master's  as  to  einiora 
report  is  reported,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  whether  tion. 
they  should  be  emigrated  or  not. 

90363.  Do  you  emigrate  single  men  ? — In  only  two 
cases  we  did,  and  they  were  sent  with  the  consent  of  the 
mothers. 

90364.  Were  both  successful  ? — We  have  not  heard 
from  either  of  them. 

90365.  Is  the  committee  going  on  emigrating  people  ? 
— We  are  compelled  to  record  applications,  but  they  are 
simply  brought  before  the  committee,  and  they  state : 
"  We  shall  refuse  you,  we  are  not  carrying  out  emigra- 
tion at  this  time  of  the  year."  We  have  had  another 
experience  something  similar  to  Canada.  This  is  Balla- 
chuUish.  There  is  a  large  contract  going  on  there 
in  connection  with  aluminium  works  employing  over 
2,000  men.  The  clerk,  two  members  of  the  distress 
committee  and  myself  made  a  visit  to  Kinloch 
Leven,  Ballachullish,  where  a  large  contract  is  being 
carried  out  under  the  contractor.  Sir  John  Jack- 
son. Over  2,000  men  are  employed  there.  After  an 
interview  with  the  manager,  it  was  arranged  to  send  from 
twenty  to  thirty  men  there,  but  before  this  could  be 
carried  out  the  contractor  cancelled  the  arrangement, 
explaining  that  they  could  not  accept  our  men  or  any 
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men  whose  fares  were  paid  to  the  place  at  which  the 
contract  was  being  executed,  as  they  had  found  from 
experience  that  the  men  who  had  their  fares  paid  were  the 
most  unsatisfactory  class  they  had  to  deal  with.  If  any 
man  turned  up  there  for  work  he  would  certainly  be 
engaged,  but  it  seemed  that  all  who  have  arrived  by  train 
having  their  fares  paid  had  no  inclination  for  work." 
That  is  the  letter  sent  by  the  manager. 

90366.  How  do  you  account  for  that.  I  find  in  writing 
to  the  Lord  Provost  of  Dundee  they  say  that  the  Dundee 
men  were  very  satisfactory  and  asked  for  another  forty 
or  fifty  to  be  sent  ? — I  do  not  understand  that  at  all, 
because  the  manager  at  our  interview  said  he  had  had 
already  distress  cases  from  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and 
had  not  one  working  the  day  we  were  there  ;  they  had 
all  left. 

90367.  I  am  reading  from  his  letter  :  "  We  are  glad 
to  say  up  to  the  present  your  men  are  the  best  unemployed 
we  have  had  and  if  in  the  cour~e  of  another  week  or  ten 
days  we  find  they  are  still  going  to  be  satisfactory,  ve 
will  ask  you  to  send  us  another  forty  or  fifty."  They  did 
not  send  them  back. 

90368.  (il/r.  Patten- MacDougall.)  None  of  your  people 
went  ? — They  would  not  take  them.  We  had  arranged 
with  the  shipping  company  to  take  them  at  a  reduced  rate, 
and  the  day  before  they  sailed  we  had  this  letter.  If 
they  had  liked  to  pay  their  own  fare  they  would  have 
taken  them,  but  having  regard  to  their  experience  of  the 
men  from  Leith  and  Edinburgh  they  would  not  otherwise. 

90369.  I  think  a  good  many  of  those  who  came  from 
Dundee  and  Edinburgh  remained  there  and  claimed 

Distress  relief  from  neighbouring  parishes  ? — I  have  heard  that 
i  ploved  ^  ^®  found  them  that  day  to  a  large  extent,  fifty 

titandard  or  sixty,  lying  under  trees  sleeping  after  tramping  perhaps 
e  of  wages,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  another  experi- 
ment I  made  three  weeks  ago.  One  of  our  Departments 
took  fifteen  men  from  our  labour  works  and  paid  them 
the  standard  rate  of  pay,  24s.  a  week,  but  he  has  only 
four  left  now  ;  they  have  all  disappeared.  I  ascertained 
afterwards  that  the  foreman  had  taken  them  back  at  the 
place  where  they  were  earning  12s.,  so  I  have  sent  for 
them  to  come  before  the  committee  to  explain  why  they 
left  248.  a  week  and  went  back  to  12s. 

90370.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  How  do  they  explain  that  ?— 
They  are  to  explain  it  to  a  committee,  and  that  committee 
sits  to-day.  It  was  only  the  other  day  this  occurred. 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  any  information  as  to  the  reason 
they  went  back.  They  should  not  have  been  re-engaged 
without  coming  through  the  application  class  again.* 

90371.  {Professor  Smart.)  Your  distress  committee  is 
a  very  large  body  ? — Forty  members,  I  think. 

90372.  And  contains  people  of  very  different  opinions, 
I  think  ? — Very  great. 
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90373.  Some  of  very  strong  opinions  ? — Yes. 

90374.  Was  no  objection  taken  to  you,  a  Poor  Law 
oflScial,  being  appointed  as  investigator  ? — Some  of 
them  did.  I  was  not  present  at  that  meeting.  Mr. 
Motion,  the  inspector,  was,  but  I  understand  there  was 
some  objection. 

90375.  With  regard  to  rents  in  Glasgow,  rents  are  pretty 
cheap,  are  they  not,  compared  to  other  towns  ? — Yes, 
compared  to  London,  they  really  are. 

90376.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  typical  rents  ? 
— From  8s.  a  month,  or  2s.  6d.  a  week,  to  12s. 

90377.  From  8s.  a  month  ?— From  2s.  to  3s.,  and  3s.  6d. 
a  week. 

90378.  A  2s.  a  week  house  would  hold  how  many  ? — 
A  single  apartment  that  is,  very  often.  Under  the 
corporation  a  house  of  that  description  would  be  ticketed 
perhaps  for  two  adults. 

90379.  What  would  corporation  houses  owned  by  the 
corporation,  corresponding  to  these,  cost  ? — They  are 
much  more  expensive  and  more  modern.  That  was  in 
fact,  one  of  the  difficulties  of  erecting  the  houses.  The 
City  Improvement  Trust  pulled  down  a  lot  of  cheap  houses 
and  built  houses  of  a  better  class,  and  really  the  people 
who  had  been  in  those  could  not  go  back  into  them,  and 
they  had  to  go  to  localities  where  the  rents  were  much 
cheaper. 


90380.  Am  I  right  in  saying  there  is  rather  a  large  class  3Tr.  Jomcs 
of  well-paid  people  who  consider  12s.  a  good  rent — a  great  Fergnson. 
many  men  who  could  afford  to  pay  more  ;   is  it  true  that  '  ' 
the  difference  between  a  good  house  and  a  slum  house  is  Jan.  190S. 
about  6d.  a  week  in  Glasgow  ? — 6d.  or  Is.  a  week. 

90381.  Your    investigations    are    very    thorough    in  Method  of 
Glasgow,  I  think  ? — Yes,  all  applications  are  first  recorded  investigating 
at  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  office,  and  the  district  applii  ations 
police  office  ;  then  the  schedules  are  all  sent  on  to  me 

and  enquiries  are  made  as  to  the  ability  to  assist,  and  also  ''"i™' 
the  certificate  of  the  employer. 

90382.  The  assumption  is  you  make  use  of  your  experi- 
ence to  investigate  these  cases  ? — Certainly  ;  every  appli- 
cation is  compared  with  the  parish  record,  the  indices. 

90383.  Then,  with  regard  to  these  Poles,  did  you  Position  of 
ever  consult  a  coal  master  as  to  the  position  of  Poles  in  the  Poles  in 
mines  ? — No.  Scottish 

mines. 

90384.  Did  you  never  hear  of  these  Poles  taking  jobs 
that  a  Scotsman  would  not  willingly  take  ? — 1  never  have. 

90385.  You  never  have  heard  that  they  are  rjuite  glad 
to  take  the  most  unpleasant  jobs,  such  as  lying  in  water 
half  a  day,  and  so  on  ? — I  never  heard  that. 

90386.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  jealousy  between 
Scottish  miners  and  Poles  in  the  same  mine  ? — No,  because 
I  have  never  been  in  the  locality. 

90387.  It  is  quite  a  possible  explanation  that  the  Willingmss- 
Poles  have  taken  jobs  that  a  Scotsman  does  not  like  to  f^j^^^jt^-  ^'^ 
take  ? — That  may  be,  only  I  have  never  heard  it  before.     tloimble  jobs 

90388.  You  would  not  be  astonished  if  hat  I  said  was 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  leading  employers  of 
Poles  in  Scotland  ? — I  know  the  trade  that  refers  to, 
a  very  imhealthy  trade  ;  it  is  a  pipe  foundry,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  very  thick. 


90389.  That  is  where  the  Poles  work  ?— That  is  one  of 
the  places. 

90390.  Now,  with  regard  to  labour  colonies,  the  first  Labour 
description  of  labour  colony  you  spoke  of  is  one  for  un-  colony  for 
employed  tradesmen.    With  what  view  would  you  take  respectable 
an  unemployed  tradesmen  out  to  a  labour  colony  ? —  etmen. 
I  would  take  him  out  to  a  labour  colony  to  work  at  his 
own  trade,  if  possible. 

90391.  You  cannot  give  him  that  ? — No,  that  is  the  Attitude  of 
only  drawback  there  is,  the  Trade  Council  object.    You  trades 
might  arrange  with  the  Trade  Council  to  forego  that  council  as  to 
strict  rule  of  paying  the  standard  rate  of  wages.    1  know  employment 
that  is  a  difficulty.  I  know  we  offered  painters  a  'arger  sum  g(;.,,n^ard^''^'^ 
than  they  really  were  getting  for  digging,  bat  they  could  ^ages 
not  take  it  unless  we  paid  them  the  standard  rate  of 
wages. 

90392.  At  present  all  you  can  say  for  a  labour  colony 
is  that  it  affords  a  healthy  method  of  temporary  \vork, 
but  it  provides  nothing  for  the  future  of  tlie  men  ? — 
Nothing. 

90393.  Have  you  ever  thought  at  all  that  those  men 
might  come  to  something  in  agriculture  after  they 
leave  you  ? — A  man  would  have  to  put  his  mind  down 
to  the  like  of  that. 

90394.  The  training  you  are  going  to  give  him  at  Character  of 
Palacerigg  is  not  a  thorough  training  ? — I  do  not  think  Palacei-igg 
it  is.     My  personal  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  cold  and  bleak  farm  colony, 
place.  number  of 

men  worki 

90395.  The  work  there  is  mostly  digging  ? — We  have  nature  of 
200  men  working  out  there  now  the  pressure  has  oome  work, 
upon  us,  and  we  are  taking  them  out  there  for  trenching 

and  draining  purposes  now. 

90396.  Most  of  them  will  be  employed  in  that  ?— Yes, 
just  now. 

90397.  Was  there  not  some  strong  speaking  against  that 
colony,  as  being  very  unsuitable  for  a  labour  colony  ? — 
Yes. 

90398.  On  what  ground  ? — It  was  on  account  of  the 
cold  nature  of  the  climate.  It  was  said  that  they  had 
a  six  months'  winter  there,  and  it  was  not  suitable  at  all. 


•  As  to  this  the  Witness  subsequently  sent  the  foVowinq  note  : — 
In  connection  with  Q.  90370  I  find  nothing  was  minuted,  the  subcommittee  having  come  to  an  arrangement  that  no 
man  was  to  be  re-started  at  ummployed  work  until  he  re-applied  and  case  submitted  and  passed  by  committee. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  James      90399.  Is  it  not  rather  a  common  statement  in  Glasgow 

Ferguson,    that  a  man  who  comes  from  Cumbernauld  always  has  a 

~   „  cold  in  his  head  ? — That  is  so. 
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90400.  You  have  not  been  to  Hollesley  Bay  ? — No. 

90401.  You  have  heard  of  it,  of  course  ? — That  is  so. 

90402.  Cr.n  you  think  of  a  greater  contrr.st  in  farming 
ground  than  between  Hjollesley  Bay  and  Palacerigg  ? — 
I  have  seen  a  Report  and  some  photographs  of  different 
parts  of  the  ground,  and  I  should  think  it  is  a  different 
place  altogether  from  ours. 

90403.  On  the  other  hand,  was  there  not  some  difficulty 
in  getting  land  at  all  in  Scotland  ?— Yes. 

90404.  Why  was  that  ? — One  thing  Was,  as  soon  as 
a  public  body  went  in  search  of  ground  of  that  description 
it  went  up  in  the  market.  We  tried  to  get  it  done  pri- 
vately through  a  large  firm,  but  it  got  out  w'ho  were  the 
parties  wa.nting  it. 

90405.  Was  there  not  a  great  objection  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  ?  Whenever  it  was  found  out  that  the  land 
was  wa.nted  for  a  distress  farm,  the  land  o'wners  refused 
to  let  you  have  it  ? — Yes. 

90406.  You  make  a  comparison  in  your  statement 
between  15s.  a  week  and  forty-four  hours,  and  16s.  lOd. 
and  fifty-four  hours.  That  shows  a  balance  rather  in 
favour  of  the  unemployed  workman,  does  it  not  ? — That 
is  what  I  was  afraid  of,  that  our  men  did  not  start  till 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  finished  a.t  four,  and 
twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday,  whereas  the  other  man  was 
working  from  six  in  the  morning  till  half-past  fire  at 
night. 

90407.  Do  you  think  that  had  any  effect  in  attracting 
men  from  private  work  ? — We  had  one  or  two  cases 
before  us,  where  they  would  rather  work  with  the  unem- 
ployed than  be  employed. 

90408.  Were  there  two  cases  of  men  giving  up  em 
ploj'ment  in  the  Cleansing  Department,  who  applied  to 
you  the  next  day  ? — Yes. 

90409.  16s.  lOd.  is  a  very  low  wage  ? — That  really  is 
the  certified  wage  in  some  of  the  ironworks.  It  is  15s.  lOd. 
very  often. 

30410.  In  Glasgow  ironworks  ? — Yes. 

90411.  Or  foundries  ? — Foundries  or  ironworks  15s.  lOd. 
After  the  Meeting  called  by  the  Lord  Provost,  some 
Glasgow  gentlemen  told  him  that  they  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  this  public  fund,  because  they  heard  that  some 
of  the  likely  recipients  were  earning  over  £3  or  £4  a  week, 
and  they  certainly  would  not  give  a  subscription  to  help 
men  of  that  description.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  help 
him  in  the  difficulty,  and  I  did  so.  I  had  350  circulars 
returned  within  the  last  four  weeks,  and  I  averaged 
the  statement  of  the  wages  taken  from  the  circulars, 
and  it  did  not  bear  out  what  the  gentlemen  said  to  the 
Lord  Provost.  The  certified  wages  of  forty-seven  were 
from  lOs.  to  15s.  ;  of  138,  from  15s.  to  20s.  ;  of  thirty- 
eight,  from  20s.  to  22s.  ;  of  forty-six,  from  22s.  to  25s.  ; 
of  forty-seven,  from  25s.  to  30s.  ;  of  thirty-tw-o,  from 
35s.  to  40s.  ;  and  two  were  certified  over  40s.  That 
is  185  who  had  from  10s.  to  20s.  a  week. 

90412.  Those  wages  are  certified  by  the  employers  ? — 
Yes. 

90413.  (Mr.  Lansbiiry.)  For  a  full  week's  work,  is 
that  ?— Yes. 

90414.  Have  you  any  information  of  the  number  of 
hours  ? — All  fifty-four. 

90415.  {Professor   Smart.)  I   gather   that  you  never 
tried  to  get  any  work  for  these  men,  from  private  em- 
Difficult  j  in  ployers  ? — Nothing,  except  that  the  Lord  Provost,  the 
inducing        flrg't  year  of  the  distress  committee,  issued  a  circular 

to  the  large  employers  of  labour,  the  principal  Railway 
Companies,  Factories,  and  Shipbuilding  Yards,  but 
only  two  replies  were  received  to  that  circular,  only 
two  even  took  any  notice  of  it. 

90416.  You  do  not  personalty  make  approaches  to 
the  employers  to  get  your  men  taken  on  ? — None. 
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90417.  Is  not  the  reason  that  you  could  not  recommend 
them  as  worth  the  wage  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  I  am 
inclined  to  recommend  them  and  give  them  a  chance 
of  failing. 

90418.  What  is  your  impression  of  these  men  as  a  Character  o 
whole  ?— Really  there  are  a  large  number  appear  before  u'jgjress 
the  committee  that  you  could  not  blame  a  foreman  for  Committee 
not  taking  them  on  ;    they  do  not  show  any  life  ;  they 

have  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  they  seem  to  be 
down  in  the  world  somehow. 

90419.  As  regards  emigration,  is  it  not  also  the  fact  Class  of  mei. 
that  very  few  of  the  men  who  presented  themselves  assisted  to 
were  good  enough  to  be  emigrated  ? — We  only  emigrated  ^n^ig^'^*®- 
those  who  according  to  the  circulars  were  certified  as 

really  good  tradesmen,  and  were  discharged  through 
dull  trade.    We  did  not  emigrate  any  who  were  dismissed. 

90420.  But  very  few  of  your  men  were  good  enough  to 
conscientiously  send  to  Canada  ? — Yes,  it  was  considered 
so  by  some  of  the  committee,  and  some  were  voted  on 
whether  they  should  be  sent  or  not. 

90421.  Supposing  you  had  a  friend,  a  thoroughly  good 
workman  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  would  j 
you  send  him  to  the  distress  committee  ? — No,  becauf  e  ' 
I  have  no  work  for  him  ;  if  I  had  work  for  him  1  certainly 

would. 

90422.  The  kind  of  work  you  give  from  a  distress  com- 
mittee is  not  such  as  would  appeal  to  you  ? — Yes. 

90423.  And  the  association  is  very  bad  ? — Yes. 

90424.  You  know  some  of  the  men  personally  ?--I  do. 

90425.  Some  of  their  habits  are  very  bad  ? — Yes. 

90426.  Some  of  the  men  are  very  disreputable  ? — Yes. 

90427.  Is  not  Singers'  almost  a  sort  of  guage  of  the  pros-  Position  of 
perity  of  Glasgow  ? — It  is  so,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  works         ^  s 
we  have.  Machine  C 

m  relation 

90428.  It  is  not  connected  with  the  iron  trade  ?— I  do  J'"?^,^"* 
not  know  to  what  extent  it  is  ;  I  think  they  make  seme  ^  ^''Sow. 
small  boilers  and  tubes. 

90429.  It  is  not  dependent  on  the  iron  trade  ? — No. 

90430.  Or  on  shipbuilding  ?— No. 

90431.  Or  on  building  ?— No. 

90432.  It  is  a  great  industry,  making  a  commodity  of  \ 
general  use  ? — Yes. 

90433.  So  that  if  orders  fall  off  to  the  extent  of  causing 
thed  ismissal  of  2,000  workmen,  it  shows  there  is  some- 
thing very  far  wrong  with  the  employment  of  the  country  ? 
— Absolutely,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  about  it. 

90434.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  your  Paragraph  j^creased  ! 
2,  I  think  you  give  one  to  understand  that  the  improvi-  lack  of  thri  i 
dent  class  is  on  the  increase,  that  is  those  who  earn  good  among  ' 
wages,  from  20s.  to  40s.  a  week,  and  live  in  cheap  houses,  earners  of 
who  make  no  provision  for  sickness,  etc.  Do  you  think  good  wages 
that  class  is  on  the  increase  ? — Certainly  it  is. 

90435.  Does  yor.r  experience  as  a  Poor  Law  official,  and  Neolect  to» 
as  In*  estigator  of  the  distress_committee,  lead  you  to  that  join  friend^ 
view  ? — Yes,  sitting  on  relief  from  day  to  day,  it  is  sur-  societits. 
prising  the  number  of  men  who  have  been  earning  good 

pay,  but  have  never  joined  a  friendly  society.  I  do  not 
say  a  man  with  15s.  or  20s.  a  week  and  a  young  family 
is  able  to  do  so,  but  I  think  when  a  man  has  35s.  to  40s.  a 
week  he  might  spend  5d.  a  week  for  a  friendly  society, 

90436.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  falling  off  in  the  Effect  of  | 
habits  of  the  people  ? — I  think  it  is  the  parish  council  lavish  relief 
being  too  liberal  ;   one  gets  to  hear  of  the  other.    Take  on  meinber«| 


two  cases  on  the  same  stair-head  :  I  am  a  member  of  a  f^l'P  of 
friendly  society,  I  pay  5d.  a  week,  and  I  keep  myself. 
The  next-door  neighbour  has  perhaps  had  5s.  or  6s.  a  week  ' 
more  than  I  have  ;  he  joins  no  friendly  society.  Both  of 
us  become  sick,  I  get  from  my  society  10s.  a  week  ;  the 
man  next  door  goes  to  the  parish  and  gets  12s.  and  16s.  a 
week.  I  say  what  is  the  use  of  my  joining  a  friendly 
society  when  this  man  is  getting  more  money  from  relief, 
than  I  do  from  a  friendly  society  ? 
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90437.  It  is  really  the  lax  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  which  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  ? — Certainly  it 
is.  I  think  I  suggest  that  where  it  is  represented  that 
a  man  has  been  earning  a  good  wage  for  several  years 
back  and  where  he  could  have  been  a  member  of  such  a 
society  we  should  withhold  relief. 

90438.  I  thought  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Glasgow 
Board  not  to  give  out-door  aliment  to  any  people  who 
have  been  improvident  ? — But  they  are  changing  at 
present. 

90439.  (CJiairman.)  Since  when  has  there  been  a 
change  ? — Since  the  Parish  Council  Act  came  in.  As  to 
the  number  of  females  on  the  weekly  roll  or  in  receipt  of 
interim  relief  whose  husbands  are  in  hospital,  poorhouse, 
or  asylum,  we  have  had  184  receive  out-relief  from  3s. 
a  week  up  to  16s. : — One  had  16s. ;  five,  15s. ;  five,  14s. ; 
one,  12s.  6d. ;  thirty,  12s. ;  thirty-eight,  10s. ;  thirteen, 
9.S. ;  twenty,  8s.  ;  two,  7s.  6d. ;  ten,  7s. ;  thirty-one,  6s. ; 
twenty-two,  5s. ;  three,  4s.  ;  and  three,  3s.  a  week  ; 
while  their  husbands  are  being  kept  inside.  They  receive 
outdoor  relief  to  that  extent. 

90440.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  We  should  know  really  the  size 
of  the  family  ? — The  allowance  is  according  to  the  size 
of  the  family.  We  have  had  people  getting  3s.  a  week  ; 
that  is  just  the  woman  alone.  I  have  three  at  3s.,  and 
five  at  15s.  ;  it  is  according  to  the  number  of  dependent. 
That  family  with  16s.  may  have  four  or  five  children, 
perhaps  six. 

90441.  {Mr.  Lanshury)  .How  many  of  those  would  be 
men  who  when  at  work  would  be  earning  30s.  or  35s.  a 
week  ? — A  considerable  number.  I  have  a  few  typical 
cases  here.  There  is  :  "  G.  N.,  59,  carpenter,  earning  38s., 
paid  a  rent  of  £9  10s.  per  year."  Then  here  is  another 
young  man,  forty-two  years  of  age,  single,  a  fireman. 
He  admitted  earning  a  wage  of  5s.  a  day,  "  No  society 
and  no  benefit  society,  admitted  to  the  parish  hospital." 
Here  is  a  case  which  came  before  us  the  other  day  of  pro- 
vidence :  a  man,  forty-four  years  of  age,  a  labourer 
■jvith  five  children  aged  eleven,  ten,  eight,  five,  and 
three  :  "  Says  he  earned  24s.  a  week  :  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Oddfellows  Society  and  in  receipt  of  9s.  a  week, 
paid  a  rent  of  £9  19s.  a  year."  There  you  have  a  man 
who  had  24s.  a  week  and  paid  into  the  Oddfellows  Society 
against  a  man  who  had  38s.  a  week  and  was  in  no  benefit 
society. 

90442.  It  is  one  and  one  we  have  there  ? — I  can  give 
you  some  more.  There  are  nine  cases  here  of  typical 
improvidence. 

90443.  At  35s.  a  week  ?— One  man  34s.,  one  30s., 
another  one  30s.,  one  34s.,  one  30s.  a  week,  one  38s.  a 
week,  all  chargeable  to  us,  and  the  wives  on  the  outdoor 
roll  ;  they  could  have  been  members  of  a  friendly  society  ; 
that  is  what  I  referred  to  as  improvidence. 
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90444.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  If  an  adequate  amount  of 
outdoor  relief  in  cases  of  this  kind  leads  people  to  rely 
on  it  in  times  of  want,  would  the  same  tendency  obtain 
with  the  provision  of  emplojTnent  in  times  when  men 
are  out  of  work,  whether  it  was  under  the  parish  council 
or  any  other  body  ;  would  it  not  be  an  additional  in- 
ducement to  men  not  to  provide  against  these  contin- 
gencies ? — I  do  not  think  with  the  decent  out  of  work 
man  it  would  have  any  effect  at  all.  We  have  a  certain 
class  of  tradesmen,  very  respectable  tradesmen,  who 
would  empty  their  houses  of  furniture  before  coming 
to  a  public  body. 

90445.  In  actual  practice  is  it  possible  to  confine  the 
operation  of  the  Act  to  that  decent  deserving  class  you 
were  just  now  describing  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can. 
You  must  take  every  class  on  its  own  merits,  if  I  under- 
stand your  question  aright. 

90446.  You  do  not  think  in  practice  you  could  possibly 
get  a  committee  that  would  so  discriminate  as  to  whom 
they  would  give  the  relief  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

90447.  For  instance,  take  the  wording  of  the  regulation 
work  "that  the  applicant  is  honestly  desirous  of  obtaining 
but  is  temporarily  unable  to  do  so  fiom  exceptional 
causes  over  which  he  has  no  control,  and  that  his  case 
is  capable  of  more  suitable  treatment  under  the  Act 
than  under  the  Poor  Law."    If  the  Glasgow  Distress 


Committee  could  act  strictly  to  the  letter  of  that  would   Mr.  James 
there  have  boon  so  many  people  searching  for  work  ? — •  Fergiiso)i. 
That  is  the  clause  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  meeting  j 
when  I  get  up  a  case  and  say  this  man  was  discharged  "  ' 
for  drunkenness  ;    he  should  not  get  work  at  all,  he  is  Pijy„,gjit  „f 
not  qualified  under  tho  Act,  but  the  children  are  starving  lelitf  w(.ik 
and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  starve,  so  tho  work  is  wages  to 
given  to  all  and  sundry.    In  some  cases  we  have  been  wives  i  f 
instructed  to  pay  the  money  over  to  the  wives  and  not  unemployed, 
to  tho  husbands  at  all. 

90448.  That  becomes  not  really  employment  for  wages 
but  relief  to  a  family  ? — Yes,  it  is  really  relief,  as  I  have 
stated. 

90449.  Your  opinion  is  there  would  be  very  few  if 
those  were  taken  out  entirely  ? — Yes,  there  would  be 
very  few  remain. 

90450.  A  very  small  proportion  of  those  would  have 
been  employed  if  you  had  stood  strictly  to  the  letter 
of  the  law? — The  word  "may"  was  brought  in  there. 
It  is  left  optional,  "  may  give  relief  to "  so-and-so, 
and  that  word,  of  course,  gives  a  great  deal  of  discre- 
tionary power  to  grant  or  refuse  work.  The  children 
always  come  in  ;  we  must  look  after  the  children. 

90451.  If  a  body  such  as  either  a  distress  committee  or  Difficulty  in 
a  parish  council  are  so  loose  in  their  election  of  suitable  securing 
cases,  what  sort  of  body  do  you  hope  to  be  able  to  carry  uniform 
out  the  Act  with  proper  discrimination  ? — I  do  not  f-'^Jj™"'^''''''' 
know  where  you  would  get  it  of  men  of  all  one  mind.  ^   ■  . 
Every  one  has  his  own  opinion  ;    whether  you  would  (.Qy^.  i_ 
put  it  under  the  Local  Government  Board  to  have  a 

more  uniform  principle  in  dealing  with  relief.  I  find 
from  year  to  year  in  our  council  and  from  day  to  day 
we  have  differences.  We  have  a  new  coumil  now  which 
has  a  different  opinion  from  the  last  with  regard  to  grant- 
ing relief.  One  day  you  have  a  memb  ir  granting  indoor 
relief  only  to  a  certain  class,  and  another  day  giving 
outdoor  relief  to  all  and  sundry.  I  have  tried  to  persuade 
them  you  cannot  make  fish  of  one  and  flesh  of  another ;  it 
entirely  depends  on  the  class  of  councillor  that  is  sitting. 


90452.  Even  as  to  your  own  remedy  which  you  suggest.  Difficulty  in 
of  selecting  certain  cases  for  a  labour  colony,  there  would  obtaniing 

be  a  difficulty  in  selecting  the  proper  cases  to  send,  would  |,f'!,g^^pg^{^"h" 
there  not,  for  the  same  reason  you  have  mentioned  ?  — I  do  ^^^^  '^^^ 
not  know,  if  a  decent  respectable  man  comes  before  a  com-  iabour  colony 
mitteefor  work  and  there  is  nothing  against  him,  I  do  not  by  Dist  ess 
think  there  should  be  any  doubt  about  giving  that  man  Cominittee. 
work  at  the  colony.   It  is  rather,  perhaps,  where  a  man  has 
made  a  mistake,  and  is  discharged  from  his  work.    It  may 
have  been  a  mistake  ;  but  one  member  will  say  :  He  is  not 
entitled  to  work  because  he  has  been  discharged  from  his 
work.    Another  member  will  say :  He  has  only  made  one 
mistake,  v/e  must  give  him  a  chance.  If  he  is  out  of  work 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  then  there  should  be  no  ques- 
tion in  giving  the  man  work  on  the  labour  colony. 

90453.  The  danger  is  in  treating  other  cases,  which 
should  not  be  treated,  in  the  same  way  ?— I  am  afraid 
there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  committee 
to  see  eye  to  eye  with  each  other. 

90454.  I  see  you  have  some  little  hope  of  a  labour  Proposal  to 
colony  for  the  chronic  unemployed,  and  you  suggest  hand  over  t  > 
they  might  earn  sufficient  to  hand  the  earnings  over  T^^^^ 

to  the  family.    Do  you  look  forward  to  the  Glasgow  colony  gbroii'ic- 

ever  being  in  a  position  to  have  a  surplus  of  earnings  unemployed 

from   the  men   who   are  there? — It  is  not  so  much  at  labmu- 

return  from  the  outlay ;    but  I  have   had  the  wives  of  colony. 

men  employed  at  the  relief  work  stating  that  they  do 

not  get  all  the  money  from  the  husband  at  the  end  of  the 

week.   They  come  home  a  shilling  or  two  short  of  their  pay. 

By  sending  these  men  to  the  colony  we  could  pay  the 

money  over  to  the  wives,  either  at  their  homes  or  by 

calling  ;    and  then  they  would  get  the  fuU  benefit  of 

that. 

90455.  What  money  ?— It  was  suggested  just  now  to 
allow  the  wives  and  families  12s.  a  week  whilst  the  hus- 
band is  kept  and  boarded  at  Palacerigg.  The  wife  is  to 
get  the  maximum  sum  of  12s.  a  week.  I  would  do  that 
with  the  chronic  unemployed,  send  them  out  and  make 
them  work  from  one  week's  end  to  the  other  ;  and  let 
us  give  his  family  their  support.  We  cannot  take  him 
away  and  leave  them  starving.  ,r_ 
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Mr.  James  90456.  I  thought  you  were  suggesting  that  they  earned 
Ferguson,  this  money  on  the  colony  ? — Indirectly  they  would  be 
earning.    In  the  meantime  we  send  them   out  there 
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though  they  may  be  only  earning  10s.  a  week. 

90457.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  relief 
given  is  relief  to  the  family  ? — That  is  what  I  refer  to. 
We  cannot  take  a  man  away  from  his  wife  and  place  him 
on  a  labour  colony  and  leave  the  children  starving. 

90458.  The  man  is  to  be  sent  to  the  labour  colony  "and 
the  family  relieved  ? — Yes. 

90459.  Do  you  agree  with  the  previous  witness  that 
men  have  less  chance  of  employment  to-day  in  Scotland 
than  formerly,  that  is,  taking  a  competent  able-bodied 
man  to-day  against  a  competent  man  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  that  there  is  less  chance  of  permanent  employ- 
ment to-day  than  then  ? — Yes,  there  is  less  chance. 
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Effect  of  90460.  That  there  are  more  men  to  fill  the  posts  that 

introduction  are  vacant  ? — There  are  more  applying,  they  can  do  the 
of  macliinery  work  quicker  and  do  it  with  less  men.  I  think  I  refer 
ment^'"^^*^^  in  my  statement  to  a  large  steamer  coming  into  the  Clyde, 
which  used  to  take  two  or  three  days  to  empty,  now  that 
can  be  done  in  two  or  three  hours  by  hydraulic  lifts  and 
two  or  three  cranes  working  at  each  hold.  When  men 
are  working  unloading  a  ship  they  are  only  employed  for 
some  forty-eight  hours  now  instead  of  a  week. 

90461.  But  you  have  more  ships  now  ? — Yes,  but 
there  is  always  a  big  crowd  coming  into  Glasgow  to  meet 
it. 

h  90462.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  There  are  more  people  ? — 
Yes.  No  matter  what  time  you  get  down  to  the  docks 
you  will  find  fifty  men  standing  here  and  fifty  standing 
there  ;  they  might  get  employment  that  night  by  one 
ship  coming  in.  We  had  a  man  apprehended  for  wife 
desertion  the  other  day  at  the  quay,  a  man  who  could 
command  £3  or  £4  a  week  nearly,  a  moulder,  but  he  had 
come  down  to  that ;  he  would  do  nothing  for  his  wife  and 
family.  After  some  difficulty  we  discovered  him  working 
on  the  quay  imder  an  assumed  name,  and  it  was  then 
stated  that  there  were  a  great  many  working  at  the  quay 
t  traction  to  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  money  every  night, 
certain  class  constant  work  they  only  receive  their  pay  once  a 
week ;  here  they  work  and  are  paid,  and  they  are  always 
in  fimds ;  they  can  get  a  drink  every  night.  They  only 
get  it  once  a  week  in  permanent  employ. 

90463.  There  is  a  temporary  depression  now,  is  there 
not  ? — This  is  really  a  very  slack  time. 

Position  of  90464.  My  question  was  not  intended  to  apply  to 
workmen  at  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  compared  with  probably  to-day 
present  time  time  of  depression.    I  mean,  taken  generally,  is 

witli'sO^or  40  ^^^^^        chance  of  a  man  being  employed  a  sufficient 
vears  aeo       number  of  weeks  in  the  year  to  provide  for  all  his  wants 
in  the  year  than  there  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ? — 
In  certain  classes  there  is  less  ;  they  are  handicapped 
in  finding  work. 

90465.  Is  that  taking  the  skilled  classes  ? — I  thought 
you  meant  the  unskilled. 

Position  of        90466.  Take  first  of  ail  the  skilled  labourer,  how  is  he 
skilled  labour  compared  with  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ;  has  he  as  good 
affected  by     a  chance  as  he  had  then  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  My 
introduction  reason  for  saying  so  is  tliis :  I  know  for  a  fact  in  a  large 
01  macnmery  engineer's  shop  where  there  was  shafting  direct  from  the 
foundry  it  would  take  a  couple  of  men  a  week  to  finish  it, 
but  that  can  be  dressed  up  now  in  a  matter  of  a  day. 
It  is  manufactured  and  brought  into  these  large  engineers' 
shops,  Belgian  and  German  iron,  and  one  man  can  dress 
it  up  in  a  day  or  two,  where  formerly  it  took  three  or  four 
men.    There  was  no  such  thing  as  that  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago. 

90467.  That  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  answer,  because 
there  would  be  other  movements  in  other  directions  ? — 
It  is  certainly  displacing  men  in  that  respect ;  if  there  are 
a  few  places  like  that  in  Scotland,  then  the  number  will 
increase. 


I  do  not  see  any  occasion  for  it  now,  but  it  is  well  to  have 
machinery,  with  experience.  Since  1904,  the  idea  has 
been  that  we  have  been  tinkering  with  the  unemployed. 
We  are  no  further  forward.  I  should  like  to  see  some 
scheme  that  would  start  at  once,  where  there  would  be 
colonies  like  this  in  Glasgow. 

90469.  I  want  to  know  why  in  the  past  Scotland  has 
not  considered  it  necessary  to  make  any  provision  what- 
ever for  able-bodied  persons  ;  it  is  only  within  recent  time 
that  that  cry  has  gained  ground,  and  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  alteration  ?  is  it  the  conditions  of  employment,  or  is  it 
the  feelings  of  the  people  ?— The  change  is  somewhere  ; 
I  can  hardly  explain  how  it  has  entirely  changed,  but 
during  my  experience  we  never  thought  of  giving  an 
able-bodied  man  relief,  we  had  not  the  leas*^  compunction  in 
giving  a  man  a  refusal  right  away,  but  now  we  consider 

all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before  we  give  such  a  * 
refusal.  i 

90470.  Did  it  create  any  hardship  ?  How  did  these 
people  get  on  ? — On  the  surface  we  did  not  experience 
anything ;  they  got  on.  How,  no  one  knows,  but  they 
managed  until  a  few  years  ago. 

Effect  of 

90471.  Is  a  good  deal  of  it  due  to  the  softening  of  people  Unemployed 
towards  people  who  are  in  want  now  ?— No  doubt  the  brinehio-  to 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  has  brought  to  the  surface  light  causes  ' 
a  good  many  cases  that  we,  perhaps,  never  heard  of.    We  of  want 
advertise,  and  have  posted  bills  in  the  streets  saying  where  previously 
applications  can  be  made.  unheard  of. 

90472.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  How  many  people  are  there  Total  number  ' 
getting  relief  outside  ?    That  is,  wives  of  men  who  are  of  indoor  and 
getting  treatment  inside  because  they  are  sick,  out  of  outdoor 
your  whole  number  of  people  ?— We  have  a  total  number  P''''^p6rs  in 

of  indoor  poor  and  outdoor  poor  of  9,981,  and  the  pro-  C^'^sgow. 

portions  are  :  on  the  outdoor  roll  3,938,  and  indoor,  4,058. 

That  is,  of  course,  excluding  lunatics.  ^ 

90473.  Wliat  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  number  of  men  j  j 
who  are  getting  relief  inside,  and  their  wives  and  families  '  | 
getting  relief  outside,  that  would  be  out  of  the  bottom  j 
figure,  4,058.  How  many  of  those  would  be  the  wives  k 
and  dependants  of  the  able-bodied  men  who  are  sick 

and  getting  relief  inside  ?— How  many  should  have  been 
in  friendly  societies  ? 

90474.  Not  particularly  that.    I  want  to  get  the  total.  Number  of 

I  want  to  see,  if  we  take  it  for  granted  they  are  all  people  families 

who  ought  to  be  in  friendly  societies,  what  number  there  ^Ijargeable 

are  ?— One  hundred  and  eighty  four.  I 
"  band  is  in  || 

90475.  One  hundred  and  eighty-four  out  of  4,058  ?—  ^  '^o^P'tal- 
Tliat  is,  receiving  parish  rehef ;   that  is  the  number  of 
families  chargeable  whose  husbanas  are  in  hospital  out 

of  the  total  of  4,058. 

90476.  Would  it  be  very  much  trouble  for  you  to  put 
us  in  a  return  giving  us  the  trades  and  wages  of  aU  those 
iiien  ' — I  will  certainly  do  so.  (See  Appendix  No.  II.  (C).) 

90477.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  jou  could  get  accurate 
information  ?— Yes,  we  would  get  the  wages  certified  from 
the  employers. 

90478.  (Mr.  Lansburtj.)  It  would  be  as  reliable  one  Position  of 
way  as  the  other  ? — These  are  really  good  solid  house-  men  in 
holders,  and  we  can  perfectly  well  get  the  employers  to  hospital 
certify,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  were  in  regular  employment  whose  fami- 
prior  to  the  application. 
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90468.  Is  that  what  leads  you  to  believe  that  provision 
should  now  be  made  for  the  able-bodied  by  the  public 
authorities  in  Scotland  ? — I  would  not  say  that.  I  would 
say  when  it  is  really  required,  it  is  not  when  trade  is  good. 


90479.  Will  you  put  in  the  statement  what  was  their 
condition  when  they  came  in  ?— Yes.  (See  Appendix 
No.  II.  (£>).) 

90480.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  I  gathered 
from  your  answer  to  Mr.  Bentham  and  other  Commis- 
sioners, in  getting  the  distress  committee  and  the  parish 

council  committee  to  deal  judicially  with  all  the  cases  

that  is  to  say,  treat  them  all  alike.  Would  you  be  in 
favour  of  taking  the  whole  business  of  the  able-bodied 
relief,  either  by  finding  employment  or  in  any  other  way 
giving  relief  to  able-bodied  when  out  of  work,  away  from 
the  local  authorities  altogether  and  giving  it  to  a  central 
authority  to  undertake  ? — I  would  be  inclined  to  give 
it  to  some  central  authority.  What  it  would  be  composed 
of,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  not  only  the  town  council,  it  is 
the  co-opted  members  of  the  parish  and  town  councils 
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as  well  who  differ  as  to  whether  a  party  should  get  work 
or  not.  I  do  not  kno  .v  where  we  would  get  a  body  of  men 
perhaps  who  could  see  eye  to  eye  with  me,  but  if  a  com- 
mittee like  to  take  a  different  view  of  my  report,  then 
it  is  the  committee's  responsibility. 

90481.  At  present  we  are  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money,  we  are  making  elaborate  investigations,  and  at 
the  finish  of  those  investigations,  those  reports  may 
all  be  upset  because  the  committee  either  are  not  willing 
or  are  too  ignorant  to  act  as  they  should  act.  What  I 
want  to  ask  is,  do  you  think  under  present  circumstances 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  committee  to  do  the  right  thing  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it. 

90482.  Therefore  you  would  be  in  favour  of  not  merely 
abolishing  the  distress  committee  for  this  particular 
class,  but  abolishing  the  parish  council  too,  so  far  as  the 
able-bodied  are  concerned,  and  handing  the  whole  business 
over  to  a  central  authority  to  administer  ? — That  would 
clear  up  my  feeling  against  the  word  pauperism ;  that 
is,  to  have  the  parish  council  and  the  distress  committee 
under  one  head. 

90483.  I  do  not  mean  an  elected  central  authority, 
but  an  authority  set  up  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
or  the  Board  of  Trade  and  have  a  department  to  ad- 
minister the  whole  thing  ? — I  would  be  in  favour  of  that. 

90484.  {Chairman.)  You  have  a  committee  of  one  in 

Glasgow  on  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  we  have  daily  sittings 

ommittes  composed  of  one  member, 
ne  of 

90485.  Is  there  as  much  divergence  of  opinion  when 
you  have  a  committee  of  one  as  when  you  had  a  big 
committee  ?— We  have  two  members  summoned  each 
morning.  We  have  two  committee  rooms,  but  the 
member  sitting  in  one  committee  room  may  be  giving 
a  decision  quite  opposite,  on  the  same  footing,  to  the 
other  next  door. 
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90486.  That  not  infrequently  happens  ? — Quite. 

904S7.  Then  I  suppose  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  appeal 
committee  to  have  it  settled  ? — We  have  an  appeal. 
The  applicant,  the  inspector  or  a  member  of  the  council 
has  a  right  to  appeal  against  the  sitting  member.  That 
comes  up  once  a  month  or  once  in  three  weeks. 


90488.  The  upshot,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  as  a  rule    J^fr.  Jamea 
the  inspector's  opinions   are  upheld  ? — He  brings  the  Ferguson. 
appeals.    He  has  the  right  to  bring  any  case  forward.   

5  o     J  20  Jan.  1908. 

90489.  Is  his  opinion  upheld  ? — Not  very  often. 

90490.  It  is  given  against  him  ? — Yes. 

90491.  {Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  Do  you  agree  with  Absence  of 
the  witness  who  told  us  that  you  very  seldom  have  sailors  applications 
or  seafaring  men  apply  for  relief  ? — I  have  not  had  a  ^rom  sailors 
sailor  appljdng  for  work.    We  have  had  sailors  come  Q^^J^j^^g^ 
to  us  through,  perhaps,  getting  the  worse  for  drink  and  i-g^son  su"-' 
losing  their  money.  gested.  ° 

90492.  Have  you  any  explanation  of  that  ? — Yes, 
one  is  surprised  that  we  have  not  a  sailor ;  a  sailor 
seems  to  be  taken  on  at  once.  Since  the  introduction 
of  telephones,  the  telephone  people  prefer  sailors  for 
erecting  the  tall  poles,  and  the  fire  brigades  also  prefer 
seamen. 

90493.  There  is  not  the  same  dearth  of  employment 
for  sailors  ? — Not  the  same. 

90J94.  They  are  able  to  suit  themselves  to  other  jobs  ? 
— Yes,  I  am  told  that  a  sailor  who  wants  to  leave  the 
sea,  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  work  either  with  the 
Fire  Brigade  or  the  Telephone  Company. 

90495.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  understood  you  said  you  Transfer  of 
would  abolish  the  parish  council  and  distress  committee  relief  to 
from  having  anything  to  do  with  finding  the  men  work  ?  able-bodied 
— Yes.  unemployed 

to  a  statutory 

90496.  {Miss  Hill.)  Do  we  gather  to  whom  you  would  central 
entrust  it,  if  you  did  abolish  the  distress  committee  ? —  authority 
I  do  not  know  whom  you  would  entrust  it  to.  proposed. 

90497.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  put  it,  to  a  Department  Adminis- 
similar  either  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  the  tration  of  all 
Board  of  Trade  ? — The  difficulty  we  have  in  Glasgow  forms  of 

is  one  committee  feeding  the  children,  one  clothing  the  relief  by  one 
children,  one  sending  them  away  to  the  country,  and  authority 
another  giving  parish  relief,  all  overlapping  each  other,  desirable, 
and  the  medical  relief  and  so  on,  overlapping.    I  would 
rather  see  one  head,  so  that  it  is  all  under  one  department. 


Mr.  John  Malloch,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


alification  90498.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  Clerk  to  the  Harbour 
ivitness.      Trust  of  Dundee  ? — I  am. 

90499.  You  have  prepared  a  very  interesting  State- 
ment, which,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in,  we  will  treat 
as  your  Evidence-in-Chief.  {The  Witness  handed  in 
the  following  Statement.) 

Conditions  of  Dock  Labour  at  Dundee  Harbour. 

1.  The  conditions  of  dock  labour  at  Dundee  harbour 
are  peculiar  to  the  port,  but  the  work  is  carried  on  with- 
out the  slightest  friction  among  the  different  bodies  of 
labourers.  Differing  from  many  other  ports,  the  busiest 
season  at  Dvmdee  harbour  is  the  winter  season,  when, 
generally  speaking,  trade  is  not  brisk  throughout  the 
country.  This,  to  some  extent,  affords  relief  to  what 
may  be  termed  casual  labour,  and  reduces  the  number 
of  imemployed  men  in  the  city. 
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mdee  the  2.  As  may  be  known  to  the  Commission,  Dundee  is 
itre  of  the  chief  centre  of  the  jute  spinning  and  manufacturing 
industry,  which  employs  many  thousands  of  workers, 
chiefly  of  the  female  class.  The  raw  jute  is  imported 
from  Calcutta  and  Chittagong  by  steamers  direct  to 
Dundee  harbour,  and  arrives  between  September  and 
April  each  year.  These  vessels  bring  cargoes  ranging 
from  4,000  to  10,000  tons.  As  usually  the  old  supplies 
are  pretty  well  exhausted  by  the  time  the  new  crop  begins 
to  arrive,  merchants  and  shipowners  put  forth  very 
special  efforts  to  have  quick  discharge  and  transference 
of  the  jute  to  warehouses.  The  result  is  to  bring  about 
suddenly  an  increased  demand  for  dock  laoour.  Very 
soon  all  casual  labourers  about  the  harbour  are  engaged, 
while,  as  the  importations  go  on,  many  men  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work  either  by  reason  of  bad  trade, 
or  wetather  conditions,  or  from  other  causes,  come  to 
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the  harbour  and  get  employment.  These  men  represent 
practically  all  classes  of  workmen,  and  amongst  them 
are  artisans,  although  they  are  chiefly  composed  of  men 
belonging  to  the  labouring  classes,  who,  but  for  this 
special  demand,  would  probably  continue  among  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Not  only  in  the  discharge 
of  jute  cargoes  are  large  extra  staffs  engaged,  but  the 
importation  of  jute  brings  about  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  other  branches  of  work, 
for  instance,  special  staffs  have  to  be  got  for  checking  and 
weighing  the  jute  as  it  is  discharged,  and  for  the  super- 
vision of  its  removal  from  the  dock  sheds.  Then  the 
carting  contractors,  including  railway  contractors,  make 
large  additions  to  the  number  of  their  employees,  and 
during  the  busy  season  a  great  many  extra  horse-drawn 
vehicles  are  pressed  into  the  service.  For  the  post  of 
checking  and  weighing  the  jute,  men  of  fair  intelligence 
are  required,  and  generally  these  are  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  unemployed  clerks  and  tradesmen  who  have  fallen 
on  unfortunate  times.  The  additions  to  those  engaged  for 
carting  purposes  are  largely  made  up  of  the  young  casual 
labouring  classes.  All  this  work,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  traffic  at  the  harbour, 
in  the  conduct  of  which  considerable  permanent  staffs  of 
men  are  employed. 

3.  For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  no  branch  of 
the  Dockers'  Union  in  Dundee.  Again  and  again  attempts 
have  been  made  to  form  such  a  union,  but  the  success 
which  attended  the  efforts  was  very  short-lived.  These 
attempts  were  invariably  made  when  some  special  ques- 
tions were  affecting  unionists  at  other  ports,  and  when 
it  was  desired  that  men  at  Dundee  docks  should,  by 
forming  a  local  branch  of  the  union,  support  their  com- 
rades elsewhere.  As  there  has  not  been  for  a  long  time 
any  serious  question  between  dock  labourers  and  their 
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Mr.  JoJtn  employers  at  the  port  of  Dundee,  it  has  apparently  never 
Malloch.  seemed  to  the  men  to  be  necessary  to  continue  members 
of  the  union.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  between 
three  and  four  years  ago  the  casual  labourers,  acting  it 
was  understood  with  the  consent  of  the  General  Union 
of  Dockers,  put  forward  claims  for  increased  rates  of 
pay,  reduction  of  hours  of  labour,  and  other  conditions, 
which  stevedores,  shipowners,  merchants,  and  others 
held  to  be  unwarranted,  and  declined  to  entertain. 

4.  The  men,  while  seemingly  determined  to  force  their 
demands,  had  eventually  to  give  way,  and  the  state  of 
matters  continued  pretty  much  as  before.  Shipowners 
and  merchants,  however,  regarded  this  as  a  warning  that 
the  then  condition  of  things  was  anything  but  satisfactory, 
and,  after  meetings  and  consultations,  they  decided  to 
establish,  in  conjunction  with  th3  Shipping  Federation, 
Limited,  a  Free  Labour  Bureau  for  labour  at  the  dooks. 
This  bureau  was  started,  and  has  been  fairly  successful. 
Its  aim  is  stated  to  be  "  to  promote  freedom  of  contract 
between  employer  and  employee,  not  to  interfere  in  the 
question  of  wages,  and  with  no  desire  to  come  into  conflict 
v,ith  the  men's  unions,  so  long  as  the  unions  confine 
themselves  to  their  proper  sphere,  and  do  not  interfere 
with  non-unionists  and  freedom  of  employment." 

The  DiFFEEENT  Bodies  Engaged  in  Dock  Labour  at 
Dundee. 

The  Harbour  Porters. 

Harboui  5.  This  is  a  Registered  Benefit  Society  composed  of 

porters'  eighty  men.    Admission  to  the  society  is  very  difficult, 

benefit  Applicants  are  required  to  lodge  a  sum  of  money,  and 

society —  must  be  of  good  character,  and  physically  strong  and 
cond^ions  o  g^^j^jyg^  They  are  generally  men  who  have  been  brought 
Privilef^s  of  *°  outdoor  country  life,  and  capable  of  heavy 
harbour  ^"^^  long-continued  work.  These  men  have  special  privi- 
porters.  leges  over  and  above  the  ordinary  or  casual  dock  labourer. 

They  are  recognised  by  the  Dundee  Harbour  Trustees, 
who,  on  the  application  of  their  society,  grant  each  man 
a  licence  to  act  as  a  porter,  and  also  as  a  weigher  and 
measurer  of  goods,  the  latter  licence  being  certified  by  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  These  men  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  dealing  with  many  of  the  regular  trading  vessels. 

6.  They  manage  their  affairs  themselves,  make  their 
engagements,  carry  out  their  work,  collect  their  charges 
and  distribute  the  money.  Though  the  Harbour  Trustees 
retain  the  power  to  supervise  and  regula'e  their  work,  yet 
these  powers  have  never  been  exercised,  and  the  Trustees 
do  not  think  it  prudent  that  they  should  be  put  in  opera- 
tion. So  reliable  are  these  porters  considered,  that 
merchants  prefer  one  or  more  of  them  to  be  present  at 
the  loading  or  discharging  of  every  jute  vessel,  since  from 
their  standing  and  reputation  their  word  is  readily  accepted 
in  any  dispute. 


Hours  of  Labour  and  Rates  of  Wages. 

10.  The  hours  of  labour  are,  from  March  to  October,  Hours  of 
both  inclusive,  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  two  hours  ofE  for  lab  jurat 
ratals  ;  and  from  November  to  February,  both  inclusive,  Dundee 
8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  with  one  hoar  off  for  dinner.    On  regular  docks  on 
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trading  vessels  the  hours  are  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  two  ^^^^  vessels 
hours  off  for  meals,  all  the  year  round,  but  in  the  case  of  j^j^ 
s  Ach  vessels  there  is  a  good  deal  of  extra  work  caused  by  ships, 
t'le  desire  for  quick  despatch  and  late  sailings.    On  j  ute 
sbeimers  the  hours  of  labour  are,  during  the  winter 
months,  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  from  daylight  to  dark  ;  after 
t'le  latter  hour  merchants  de  line  to  warehouse  jute, 
because  of  the  wa  it  of  artificial  light  in  the^e  buildings. 

11.  The  rates  of  wages  paid  are,  on  regular  traders,  7d.  Rates  of 
per  hour,  and  10|d.  per  hour  for  overtime.    On  jute  wages  at 
steamers  and  vesjels  from  the  Baltic  the  rates  are  8d.  per  Dundee 
hour,  and  Is.  psr  hour  for  overtime  ;  while  on  jute  steamers  ^^cks. 
during  the  winter  months  the  rates  are  9d.  per  hour,  and 

Is.  l|-d.  par  hour  for  overtime.    Where  special  work  is 
concerned.  Id.  extra  per  hour  is  paid. 

12.  The  men  are  engaged  alongside  the  vessels,  the  jyjode  of 
stevedores  accepting  whom  they  consider  best  fitted  for  engagement, 
the  work. 
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13.  They  are  paid  at  the  end  of  each  day,  many  of  them 
being  in  so  straitened  circumstances  that  money  has  to 
be  advanced  to  enable  them  to  get  breakfast  and  dinner. 
Unfortunately,  a  large  proportion  of  the  wages  earned  are 
mis-spent,  the  greater  part  of  the  earnings  of  many  being 
spent  on  drink.  Unless,  as  already  stated,  during  the 
jute  import  season,  work  for  the  casual  labourer  is  irregular 
at  Dundee  harbour. 

14.  Regarding  extra  men  employed  by  carting  contrac- 
tors, it  may  be  stated  that  their  work  is  much  the  same 
as  the  labourers'  and  their  rates  of  pay  vary  considerably, 
ranging  from  ICs.  or  17s.  to  22s. 

Superintendents  of  Weighing. 
Jute  and  Flax. 

15.  When  the  busy  season  is  at  its  height  there  arc  Duties  and  ' 
forty  to  fifty  additional  men  engaged  in  checking  and  wages  of  j 
weighing  the  delivery  of  cargoes.    These  men  are  em-  supeiinten-  | 
ployed  and  paid  by  the  Harbour  Trustees,  chiefly  for  the  '^.^"^'j^-'j^o. 
pnrpose  of  shore  dues  accounts  and  for  granting  certificates         '  o- 

ol  weights  to  merchants  and  others  interested.  They  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6d.  per  working  day,  whether  for 
ten  horn's  in  summer  or  seven  hours  iu  winter.  i 

i 

Extent  of  Unemployment  at  Dundee  Harbour. 

16.  In  view  of  the  peculiar  conditions  at  Dundee  Har-  Extent  of 
hour  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  exactly  the  extent  of  unemploy- 
unemployment.    The  importation  of  the  raw  material  for  nient  at 
the  piincipal  trade  is  a  seasonal  one,  and  no  returns  as  to  Dundee 


7.  Of  course,  this  regular  staff  is  often  not  sufficient  to 
cope  with  all  the  work  they  are  asked  to  undertake,  and 
when  this  is  so  they  engage  and  pay  casual  labourers, 
whom,  however,  they  carefully  supervise.  The  porters 
earn  very  good  wages,  and  have  more  extra  time  than  any 
other  class  of  dock  labourers.  They  pay  their  casual 
labourers  at  the  rates  current  at  the  docks  for  the  time 
beiag. 

Free  Labour  Bureau — Stevedores — Contractors. 

8.  In  connection  with  the  Free  Labour  Bureau  there  are 
between  1,000  and  1,100  dock  labourers  who  have  signed 
the  free  labour  pledge,  which  ensures  their  non-interfer- 
ence with  non-unionists  and  freedom  of  employment. 
The  total  number  of  dock  labourers  employed  during  the 
busy  winter  season  is  from  700  to  800,  while  during  the 
summer  months  the  number  is  reduced  to  between  300 
and  400. 

9.  At  the  office  of  the  bureau  intimations  are  posted  of 
the  expected  arrivals  of  vessels,  and  the  men  on  the  out- 
look for  work  attend  at  the  dock  when  the  vessel  is  berthed. 
Here  the  stevedore  selects  his  men.  Last  year  there  were 
76,848  engagements,  an  increase  of  over  13,000  on  the 
previous  year. 


employment  are  available,  but,  generally  speaking,  there 
are  comparatively  few  unemployed  men  at  the  docks.  If 
trade  in  the  city  is  not  brisk  during  the  winter  months 
then  a  larger  number  of  men  seeking  employment  appear 
at  the  docks  ;  but  if  the  trade  in  the  city  is  good,  the 
number  of  men  who  come  in  search  of  work  is  appreciably 
Ijss,  though  at  no  time  is  there  a  want  of  sufficient  hands 
to  meet  requirements. 

17.  Among  what  may  be  described  bona  fide  dock 
labourers  there  is,  although  work  may  sometimes  be  scarce, 
little  privation.  The  casual  labourers  include  some  of  the 
class  who  really  do  not  care  whether  they  are  fully  em- 
ployed or  not.  In  many  cases  they  are  married  men, 
whose  wives  and  children  find  regular  employment  in  the 
mills  and  factories,  and  who  really  provide  the  household 
nocessities.  Improvidence  and  intemperance  are  unfor- 
tunately very  prevalent  amongst  the  casual  labourers 
and  the  less  constantly  employed  dockers.  Though 
fiequently  money  has  to  be  advanced  to  the  men  to  get 
food  while  they  are  working,  they  somehow  manage  to  run 
up  accounts  for  liquor  which  are  paid  cither  at  the  end  of 
the  day  or  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
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18.  If  some  drastic  measures  could  be  taken  to  prevent  Prevention 
the  pubUcan  giving  credit,  much  good  would  result,  because  of  credit 
though  some  men  have  no  hesitation  in  allowing  their  S^iY"o 
dependants  to  find  for  themselves,  they  somehow  regard  it  Jjggj/.j^^^ 
as  dishonourable  not  to  square  their  "  score  "  with  the 
piiblicau. 
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ra  of  19.  Stevedores  have  again  and  again  expressed  the 

idores  as  opinion  that  the  system  of  daily  pay  is  a  bad  one,  and  that 
stem  of   instead  men  should  be  paid  weekly  and  at  fixed  places  at 
^pay  at   ^.^^^  docks.    At  Dundee   there  is  a  labourers'  shelter 
provided  and  maintained  by  the  Harbour  Trustees,  very 
centrally  situated,  and  it  would  be  no  hardship  for  dock 
labourers  to  attend  there  for  their  weekly  pay. 


[estetl. 
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Remedies  for  Unemployment  at  Dundee. 

20.  Among  the  remedies  which  have  proved  successful 
in  dealing  with  dock  labour  in  Dundee  is  the  Free  Labour 
Bureau.  This  bureau  is  run  at  a  very  small  cost,  which  is 
contributed  to  by  the  Sliipping  Federation,  shipowners, 
shipbrokers,  and  stevedores.  Since  it  was  opened  there 
has  been  no  friction  or  labour  trouble.  The  wages  have 
been  maintained  at  a  fair  level,  and  no  complaints  have 
been  made  by  the  men  of  preference  shown  in  engagements. 
In  addition  to  dock  laboiu:,  the  bureau  officials  have,  at  the 
request  of  merchants  in  the  country,  sent  out  workers. 
Altogetlier  the  Free  Labour  Bureau  seems  to  meet  a  want 
at  Dundee,  since  it  brings  unemployed  men  to  a  common, 
and  fully  informed,  centre  in  search  of  work.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  same  end  would  be  attained  by  a  branch  of 
the  Dockers'  or  Labourers'  Union  at  the  harbour,  but,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  dovk  labourers  at  Dundee  do  not 
seem  to  regard  the  imion  organisation  with  favour.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  reason  for  this,  but  it  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  dockers  is  comparatively 
small,  that  they  are  a  constantly  changing  body  with  no 
cohesion,  and  do  not  contain  amongst  themselves  the 
elements  of  combination. 

21.  At  Dundee  the  harbour  porters  have  a  benefit  society 
by  means  of  which  members  are  assisted  in  times  of  sick- 
ness or  distress.  There  are  also  several  other  stafTs 
specially  attached  to  regular  shipping  lines  who  also  have 
provided  arrangements  by  means  of  which  they  assist  each 
other  in  times  of  illness ;  but  the  ordinary  dock  labourer 
has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  in  times  of  unemployment  or 
distress,  and,  if  married,  he  becomes  entirely  dependent  on 
his  wife  and  children,  or  has  to  make  application  to  charit- 
able societies  or  institutions.  In  this  way  the  position  of 
married  labourers  is  not  so  bad,  but  the  lot  of  the  un- 
married man  is  different. 

22.  It  has  been  suggested  more  than  once  that  the 
authorities  of  the  Free  Labour  Bureau  would  be  acting 
wisely,  and  in  their  own  interests,  as  well  as  in  the  interests 
of  the  men,  if  they  could  see  their  way  to  assist  the  men  on 
their  books  when  out  of  work  through  sickness  or  other- 
wise. It  is  believed  this  could  be  accomplished  if  all  those 
who  employ  labour  at  the  docks  would  give  a  small  annual 
subscription.  For  the  benefit  of  the  labourers,  the  Dundee 
Harbour  Trust  has  provided  free  shelter  and  other  accom- 
modation for  the  use  of  the  men. 

23.  The  conditions  at  Dundee  are  in  some  respects 
similar  to  those  which  prevail  at  Liverpool.  Here  also  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  is  higher  than  that  paid  to  the  labourers 
in  the  city  proper,  because  of  the  irregular  character  of  the 
work.  With  regard  to  overtime,  the  rates  of  pay  are 
particularly  good.  It  is  often  urged  that  overtime  should 
be  restricted,  and  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that 
it  is  restricted  as  far  as  possible,  but  to  restrict  it  altogether 
would  entail  considerable  loss  by  detention  of  vessels. 

24.  As  to  remedies  for  distress  due  to  unemployment,  it 
has  already  been  recognised  by  the  Dundee  Harbour  Trust 
that  special  work  provided  in  times  of  distress  has  had  a 
good  effect.  This  is,  however,  more  a  matter  for  munici- 
palities than  for  trust  corporations  to  undertake,  although, 
in  times  of  great  distress,  if  trust  corporations  of  a  semi- 
pubUc  character  were  approached  by  municipalities,  the 
chances  are  that  they  would  agree  to  give,  by  the  provision 
of  special  works,  what  relief  lay  in  their  power. 

90500.  {Chairman.)  At  Dundee  there  are  a  number  of 
harbour  porters  whose  position  is  rather  exceptional ; 
are  they  heads  of  gangs  ? — No,  they  are  a  special  body 
who  have  a  specially  organised  society,  ard  they  have 
practically  the  pick  of  the  whole  of  the  work  at  the 
harbour.  During  the  busy  season,  when  they  are  unable 
to  overtake  all  the  work  themselves,  they  engage  extra 
men,  who  work  under  their  supervision,  and  are  paid  at 
the  usual  rates  of  pay  then  prevailing. 


90501.  It  is  a  close  corporation,  the  members  of  which  Mr.  John 
are  always  in  permanent  employ  ? — That  is  so.  Malloch. 

90502.  They  have  a  benefit  society  ?— They  have.         20  Jaiu  1908, 

90503.  How  do  they  keep  their  numbers  so  small  ?  Harbour 
— The}'  have,  to  some  extent,  a  monopoly  of  the  work,  porters 
and  they  do  not  want  to  increase  the  number  beyond  a  benelit 
certain  total.  so<s^&iy. 

90504.  Who  admits  to  this  society  ? — The  members 
of  the  society  themselves,  by  election. 

90505.  Take  the  Harbour  Trust,  supposing  the  Harbour  u  i  ^  • 

^     ,         ,  .    ■  ii  ■         1-    r      1        r        1  Kelationa 

Trust  want  to  mcrease  this  particular  class  of  employ-  ^tween 

ment,  could  they  do  so  ? — Yes,  the  Harbour  Trust  could.  Harbour 

If  they  found  that  the  necessities  of  the  work  of  the  Trust  and 

harbour  required  it,  they  could  say  to  this  society  :   You  harbour 

must  increase  your  numbers  ;  but  hitherto  that  has  been  porters. 

unnecessary. 

90506.  They  are,  I  assume,  an  efficient  body  of  men  ? 
— Quite  efficient. 

90507.  Would  they  retire  at  any  particular  age  ?- — 
They  usually  retire  at  about  sixty-five. 

90508.  Your  free  labour  bureau,  I  understand,  is  to 
promote  freedom  of  contract  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  not  to  interfere  with  the  question  of  wages. 
You  have  no  desire  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  men's 
unions  so  long  as  they  confine  themselves  to  their  proper 
sphere.    It  is  a  non-union  bureau  ? — Yes. 

90509.  Is  there  a  union  body  as  well  ? — There  is  no 
dockers'  union  in  Dundee. 

90510.  Is  there  much  surplus  of  dock  labour  in  Dundee  ? 
—No. 
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90511.  When  times  are  bad  have  you  not  a  considerable 
number  of  people  coming  down  for  employment  ? — 

When  times  are  very  bad  we  have,  but  it  is  usually  in  ^jjj^^gr  the 
the  vrinter  season  when  times  are  bad  in  Dundee,  and  at  b^gy  in 
that  time  the  harbour  is  usually  busy.    We  have  at  that  Dundee 
season  large  importations  of  jute,  and  in  consequence  Harbour, 
of  that  we  are  able  to  employ  a  very  much  larger  number 
of  dock  labourers. 

90512.  There  being  a  free  labour  bureau,  are  the  men  Method  of 
engaged  through  the  free  labour  bureau,  or  do  they  come  engaging 
on  to  stands  at  the  docks  ? — The  men  come  to  the  free  dock  hibour. 
labour  bureau  where  they  find  out  what  ships  are  expected, 

when  they  are  expected,  and  how  many  hands  are  likely 
to  be  employed.  They  then  go  to  the  dockside  when 
the  steamer  comes  in,  and  the  stevedore  engages  them. 

90513.  That  is  practically  a  bureau  for  all  the  shipping 
that  comes  into  Dundee  ? — That  is  so. 

90514.  Does  that  give  a  certain  organisation  now  to 
the  dockers  ? — It  does. 

90515.  There  is  no  limit  I  suppose  to  the  number  of 
persons  whose  names  are  on  the  free  labour  bureau  ? — 
None  whatever. 


of  thrift 
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90516.  The  men  are  paid  at  the  end  of  the  day;    I  Mode  of 
suppose  they  are  taken  on  for  half  a  day,  or  a  whole  day  ?  P^ji^g  deck 
— Half  a  day  or  a  whole  day  as  the  work  requires.  labouners. 

90517.  You  say  many  of  them  are  in  such  straitened 
circumstances  that  money  has  to  be  advanced  to  get 
them  breakfast  and  dinner.    That  seems  as  though  there 

were  a  great  many  people  who  did  ndt  get  regular  employ  ?  Alcoholism 
— They  may  not  get  regular  employment,  but  they  have  and^  absence 
probably  squandered  their  money.    These  are  the  classes  " 
of  men  who  have  squandered  their  money  in  drink. 

90518.  One  would  assume  that  they  had  not  been 
employed,  but  you  meant  to  imply  that  they  had  wasted 
their  money  the  day  before  ?- — Yes. 

90519.  By  drinking  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

90520.  I  suppose  there  is  a  good  deal  of  drinking  ? — 
Yes,  a  good  deal. 

90521.  Are  many  of  these  persons  who  come  down 
elderly  persons  ? — No,  they  are  not  elderly  ;  they  will 
not  employ  old  men  there. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


20.  Jan.  1908. 


Nature  of 
employment 
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at  docks. 
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Mr.  John       90522.  Do  not  the  old  men  try  to  get  employment  ? — 
Malloch.     Old  men  do  try  ;  and  many  of  them  are  engaged  as  watch- 
men, for  looking  after  stores  and  shelters,  and  things  of 
that  kind,  but  they  are  not  employed  in  regular  docker's 
work. 

90523.  You  say :  "  Among  what  may  be  described  as 
hona  fide  dock  labourers  there  is,  although  work  may 
sometimes  be  scarce,  little  privation.  The  casual  labourers 
include  some  of  the  class  who  really  do  not  care  whether 
they  are  fully  employed  or  not."  You  draw  a  distinc- 
tion there,  apparently,  between  the  casual  labourer  and 
the  hona  fide  docker  ? — Yes. 

90524.  We  have  been  rather  disposed  to  think  they  are 
convertible  terms  ;  but  the  casual  labourer  you  allude  to 
here  is  the  fringe  of  persons  outside  the  hona  fide  docker, 
who  only  would  be  taken  on  if  there  was  not  a  hona  fide 
docker  there  ? — That  is  so. 

90525.  Have  many  proposals  been  made  to  your  board 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  permanence  to  the  dock 
employ  ? — No  ;  the  board  as  a  board  does  not  employ 
any  dock  labour  itself,  and  never  has  done,  although 
under  their  Acts  of  Parliament  they  have  power  to  employ 
dock  labour  if  they  so  require. 

90526.  You  say :  "  Stevedores  have  again  and  again 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  daily  pay  is  a 
bad  one,  and  that  instead  men  should  be  paid  weekly, 
and  at  fixed  places  at  the  docks  "  ;  that  would  imply,  if 
they  were  paid  weekly  they  must  be  engaged  weekly, 
would  it  not  ? — Not  necessarily. 

Objection  to  90527.  How  could  it  otherwise  be  managed  ? — Dockers 
daily  pay-  might  have  a  pay-day  at  the  end  of  every  week,  whereas 
ment  of  dock  ^^q-^  they  are  paid  every  day  some  of  the  men  get  drunk, 
labourers.  rpj^^  ^^^^  ^Yiq  matter  is  that  they  drink  most  of  their 
wages  at  the  end  of  every  day. 
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90528.  What  would  the  man  do  in  the  interval  ?  Sup- 
posing he  wa^  engaged  one  day  in  the  week  he  would 
have  to  wait  five  days  for  his  money  ? — In  the  meantime 
he  would  get  advances  for  his  food. 


90529.  From  whom  ? — From  his  employer, 
advance  money  for  his  food,  probably. 


He  would 


90530.  Could  that  be  done  ? — Yes ;  it  is  done  already. 

90531.  If  that  could  be  done  there  would  be  at  the 
end  of  each  week  a  correct  record  of  the  number  of  days 
each  man  had  been  employed  ? — Yes. 

90532.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  difficulty 
in  doing  that  ? — I  do  not  think  there  should  be. 

Sick  benefit      90533.  There  is  a  suggestion  made  that  the  fre  labour 

in  connection  bureau  should  start  some  form  of  sick  benefit  ? — Yes. 

with  free  „     t    .  i    ,       ,  ,  ,      i  i 

labour  90534.  It  is  suggested  that  those  who  employ  labour 

bureau  should  give  a  small  annual  subscription.    Do  you  think 

suggested.      that  is  feasible  ? — It  is  feasible.    The  difficulty  would 

be  in  getting  those  interested  in  the  free  labour  bureau 

to  give  such  a  subscription  as  would  enable  the  bureau  to 

give  such  a  sick  benefit  as  would  be  worth  anything.  ■ 

90535.  Would  not  the  free  labour  bureau  be  able  by 
some  system  of  stamps  or  otherwise  to  get  something 
from  the  employees  ? — Yes,  they  might.  If  the  free 
labour  bureau  were  starting  an  idea  of  this  kind  to  give 
sick  benefit  to  men  who  are  on  their  books  I  should  think 
that  the  men  themselves  would  very  willingly  subscribe. 

90536.  The  men,  I  suppose,  are  paid  independent  of 
the  bureau  ?  The  money  does  not  go  through  the  bureau  ? 
— No,  the  bureau  has  nothing  ro  do  with  the  pay  of  the 
men. 

E'  90537.  What  should  you  say,  taking  a  hona  fide  dock 
labourer  ;  have  you  ever  made  any  estimate  of  how  many 
days  a  week  he  would  be  employed  in  the  whole  year, 
what  would  be  the  average  should  you  say  ? — Do  you 
include  the  harbour  porters  in  that  ? 
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90540.  He  would  work  at  least  eight  hours  a  day,  I 
suppose  ? — In  the  winter  his  hours  are  less,  of  course. 
He  works  ten  hours  in  the  summer  and  seven  in  the  winter. 

90541.  That  is  49d.  in  winter  and  70d.  in  summer  ? — 
It  depends  very  much  on  the  work  he  is  engaged  in.  For 
coaling  steamers  he  gets  8d.  and  9d.  an  hour  in  summer 
and  in  winter  9d.  and  lOd.  per  hour.  Then  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  on  what  is  called  regular  traders  to  the 
hona  fide  dock  labourers  is  7d.  per  hour  and  lO^d.  per 
hour  for  overtime. 

90542.  Do  most  of  the  wives  or  the  female  relatives 
of  the  person  working  in  the  dock  work  also  in  factories 
and  so  on  ? — Of  the  casual  dock  labourer  ? 

90543.  No,  of  the  ordinary  dock  labourer  ? — Not  of  Wives  and  i 
the  ordinary  dock  labourer.  children  of  \ 

harbour 

90544.  They  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  ?  porters  not 
— The  harbour  porters  and  so  on  maintain  their  families,  workers  in 

factories.  j 

90545.  The  casual  docker  is  maintained  by  his  wife  Qy,gual  dock  i 
and  children  ?— Yes.  labourers  i 

90546.  That  is  the  distinction  you  draw  between  the  ^"^[^"8^1 
two  ?— Yes.  children. 

90547.  You  would  say  on  the  whole  there  is  not  much  Absence  of 
distress  amongst  the  hona  fide  dock  labourers  of  Dundee  ?  dii-tress 
— Not  a  great  deal.    There  has  not  been  for  some  years,  ^"jj^^fg 
There  is  less  this  year  probably  than  there  has   been  jQ^k 
before,  because  a  great  deal  of  work  outside  the  harbour  labour'^rs. 
has  been  going  on  concurrently  with  the  busy  season 

at  the  harbour. 

90548.  Do  many  men  come  from  the  country  to  work 
at  the  docks  ? — A  large  number. 

90549.  I  suppose  they  are  big  strong  men  ? — Yes, 
big  strong  men  are  preferred  ;  men  who  are  capable  of 
taking  heavy  loads  and  long  sustained  hours  of  labour. 

90550.  The  physique  of  the  men  of  Dundee  is  good.  Physique  ol 
is  it  not  ? — As  a  rule  it  is.  Dundee  mei 

90551.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  As  I  understand  Paragraph  4,  Constitutioi 
the  free  1  ibour  bureau  was  started  by  the   Shipping  of  free  labot 
Federation  ? — It  is  a  combination  of  shipowners,  ships'  bureau, 
brokers,  consignees,  merchants,  stevedores  and  so  on,  and 

in  Dundee  of  the  Shipping  Federation  together. 

90552.  And  all  the  expenses  connected  therewith  are  Finance  of 
paid  by  the  subscribing  firms  ? — The  subscribing  firms  free  labour 
pay  for  the  management  of  the  free  labour  bureau,  bureau, 
and  the  free  labour  bureau  undertakes  to  register  the 

names  of  men  who  come  to  do  work,  but  the  bureau  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rates  of  pay  or  with  the  conditions 
of  labour  beyond  the  fact  that  these  men  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  unionist  or  non-unionist. 

90553.  Do  the  men  who  register  their  names  pay  Firms 
anything  ? — Nothing  whatever.  subscribing 

to  free  laboi 

90554.  Do  the  firms  who  subscribe  guarantee  to  get  bureau 
all  their  labour  from  the  bureau  ?—  As  a  rule  they  do.     engage  all 

dockers 

90555.  Do  they  guarantee  to  get  all  their  labour  from  there, 
the  bureau  if  there  are  sufficient  men  ? — They  get  it  all 
from  the  bureau  if  possible. 

90556.  Are  any  men  refused  registration  ? — None. 

90557.  If  they  will  take  the  necessary  pledge  ?— If  Preference 
they  take  the  badge  ;    such  men  are  always  preferred  given  to  me 
to  men  who  do  not  come  through  the  bureau.  having  badji 

of  free 

90558.  Is  there  always  a  sufficient  number  on   the  labour 
register  to  fill  the  demands  of  the  shippers  ? — Yes. 


of  90538.  No,  I  meant  of  the  men  you  term  casual 
labourers,  the  hona  fide  dock  labourer,  would  he  get 
three  ds-ys  a  week  ? — Yes,  he  gets  quite  threa  days  a 
week. 

90539.  What  does  he  gcT;  a  day,  about  5s. ;  it  is  7d  an 
hour  is  it  not  ? — Yea. 


bureau. 


90559.  And  each  firm  settles  its  own  pay  with  the  Method  of 
men  it  employs  ? — No.  each  firm  settles  with  what  is  engaging 
called  the  stevedore,  the  man  who  says  :    "  I  will  dis-  dock  laboulK 
charge  your  ship,"  or  "  I  will  load  your  ship,"  for  so 

much  ;  then  the  stevedore  engages  and  pays  his  own 
men  and  pays  the  rate  of  wages  that  he  thinks  proper, 
the  rate  of  wages  then  prevailing  at  the  port. 

90560.  {Chairman.)  Is  a  stevedore  the  same  thing  as  Meaning  of 
a  harbour  porter  ?— No,  he  is  an  employer  of  labour,  term 

stevedore. 

90561.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  the  stevedores  get  all  their 
labour  from  the  free  labour  bureau  ?— Yes. 
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90562.  Who  is  the  direct  employer  of  the  harbour 
porter  ? — The  merchant  whose  goods  he  is  discharging. 

90563.  {Professor  Smart.)  He  both  loads  and  unloads  ? 
— Yes,  when  employed  on  regular  trader*. 

90564.  Then  he  is  a  stevedore  also  ? — He  is  a  stevedore 
in  one  sense  that  his  society  really  governs  him,  but 
there  is  no  superior  person  above  him  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  vessel  that  comes  in,  where  the  harbour  porters  are 
unable  to  overtake  the  work  themselves  the  labour  is 
got  through  the  free  labour  bureau,  and  the  free  labour 
bureau  sends  for  a  stevedore  who  engages  the  labour, 
but  these  men  coming  through  the  free  labour  bureau 
are  not  in  a  sense  harbour  porters  at  all ;  they  are  simply 
docker  casual  labour. 

90565.  What  I  am  alluding  to  is  that  in  Liverpool 
and  a  good  many  other  ports  a  porter  does  not  lade  a 
ship  ;  he  confines  himself  to  unlading.  You  have  not 
that  in  Dundee  at  all  ? — No,  there  is  no  such  distinction 
in  Dundee. 

e  surplus  90566.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Is  there  usually  a  surplus  of 
:  labour  labour  in  the  bureau  ? — During  the  winter  months  there 
)iindee.     jg  ^gt  a  great  surplus  of  labour. 

90567.  Taking  the  year  round,  the  men  get  a  fair 
amount  of  employment  week  by  week,  if  they  care  to 
have  it  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  I  should  explain  that  in  the 
summer  months  there  is  not  such  a  demand  for  labour 
at  the  harbour,  but  at  that  time  there  is  more  work  out- 
side in  the  country  districts,  and  the  men  who  came  in 
from  the  country  districts  return  to  the  country. 

manent        90568.  (Professor  Smart.)  You  mention  that  some  com- 
fs  of  dock  panics  have  permanent  staffs  of  their  own  ? — Yes. 
)urer3  in 

nectiou  90569.  Your  evidence  has  nothing  to  do  with  these 
1  ship-      permanent  staffs  ?— No. 

ipanies.        90570.  They  are  engaged  by  the  week  ? — Yes. 

ual  90571.  Then  I  gather  that  the  harbour  porters  also 

jurers  en-  engage  labourers  ? — Yes. 
:ed  by 

bout-  90572.  Then  it  is  practically  a  co-operative  society, 

ters.  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 


90585.  These  are  men  who  are  paid  week  in  and  week  Mr.  John 
o'it  ? — Yes.  Malloch. 
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90573,  With  a  friendly  society  attached  ? — Yes. 

9057-4.  Why  is  the  harbour  porter  recognised  to  have 
special  privileges  ? — Because  under  the  old  Harbour  Acts 
the  harbour  porters  are  bound  to  come  out  and  protect  the 
harbour  as  special  constables,  and  do  certain  duties  at 
the  harbour  in  case  of  necessity, 

90575,  There  is  a  large  miscellaneous  trade  at  Dundee 
as  well  as  the  jute  ? — Yes, 

90576,  But  the  casual  labour  is  mostly  affected  by  the 
jute  ? — Mostly, 

f  90577,  Do  I  understand  that  the  sphere  or  function  of 
the  free  labour  bureau  is  entirely  the  giving  of  informa- 
tion ? — Entirely. 

90578.  It  does  not  assure  the  men  a  job  in  any  way  ? — 
It  does  not. 

90579.  A  stevedore  is  not  bound  to  take  a  bureau  man 
at  all  ? — He  is  not  bound  to,  but  he  usually  does. 

90580.  Was  it  not  really  started  in  opposition  to  trade 
unions  ? — It  really  was. 

90581.  About  how  long  ago  ?— Between  two  and  three 
years  ago. 

90582.  And  the  men  generally  agree  with  that  now  ? — 
The  men  agree  with  it. 

90583.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  11,  why  are  the  wages 
paid  as  regards  regular  traders  so  much  less  than  for 
the  jute  steamers  ? — Because  the  regular  trading  men 
have  permanent  work  ;  and  on  the  jute  steamers  the  work 
is  very  much  harder. 

90584.  These  are  not  the  permanent  staffs  you  are 
speaking  of.  Tne^e  regular  traders  will  have  a  per- 
manent staff,  and  besides  will  take  on  casual  labour  ? — 
They  do  take  on  casual  labour  when  necessary. 


90586.  Is  there  not  an  economic  weakness  with  regard  20  Jan.  1908. 

to  Dundee,  that  there  is  so  little  employment  for  men  as   

compared  with  women  ? — Yes,  compared  with  women  the 
employment  for  men  is  very  much  smaller. 

90587.  So  you  seem  rather  to  look  on  the  casual  labour 
as  a  godsend  to  Dundee  ? — To  some  extent. 

90588.  Do  you  really  say  that  working  men  regard  it  Honourable 
as  dishonourable  not  to  pay  their  score  with  the  publican?  discharge  of 
Yes.  debts  to 

publicans. 

90589.  (Mr.  Paiten-MacDougall.)  What  sort  of  credit  Extent  of 
do  they  give  them  ? — As  soon  as  a  casual  labourer  is  in  credit  given 
work  he  can  go  to  any  of  the  public-houses  in  the  neighbour-  by  publicans, 
hood  of  the  harbour,  and  he  will  get  credit  for  the  day 

up  to  almost  the  full  extent  of  his  day's  wages,  if  he  is  to 
be  in  work  during  the  day. 

90590.  Will  he  get  the  same  the  next  day  ?— Yes. 

90591.  How  long  does  that  go  on  ? — Till  he  bursts  ; 
if  he  pays  regularly  they  will  go  on  indefinitely. 

90592.  (Professor  Smart.)  You  say  in  Paragraph  20  Country 
that  the  labour  bureau  has  sent  out  labour  to  merchants  factories 

in  the  country  ?— Yes.  supplied  with 

labour  by  free 

90593.  You  mean  to  manufacturers,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  labour 

bureau. 

90594.  Really,  the  problem  of  Dundee  with  regard  to 
casual  labour  is  very  much  the  same  as  it  is  at  other 
ports  t — -Very  much  the  same. 

90595.  Only  by  reason  of  that  scarcity  of  employment  Position  of 
it  is  looked  upon  as  a  desirable  thing  rather  than  other-  casual  labour 
wise  ? — Yes.  i"  Dundee. 

9  )596.  You  do  not  regard  it  as  a  "problem  "  in  Dundee  ? 
-  No,  we  never  have  done. 

90597.  Even  although  the  class  of  men  seems  to  be  much 
the  same  as  in  other  places  ;  they  are  rather  dissolute, 
are  they  not  ? — They  are,  some  of  them. 

90598.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  You  express  the  opinion  that  Suyggss  of 
this  free  labour  bureau  you  mention  has  been  a  success  ?  free  labour 
— Yes.  bureau. 

90599.  Tell  me  in  what  direction  it  has  been  success- 
ful ?  Has  it  improved  the  positions  of  the  labourer,  or 
has  it  been  successful  in  preventing  the  establishment  of 
trade  iinions  in  the  docks  ?    Which  do  you  mean  ? — It 

has  brought  the  men  to  a  common  centre  to  learn  whether  ,  ,  , 

labour  is  likely  to  be  got  in  Dundee  ;  and  it  has  put  before    ,       i„  k,,,,,- 
,  1..-  1       11,,    11  1    1  .ottieeiaooui 

the  men  the  conditions  under  which  the  labour  can  be  had,  ^jm  eau. 
and  the  terms  of  those  conditions.    The  docker  in  Dundee 
has  never  taken  kindly  to  trade  unions ;  why,  I  do  not 
know.    Some  years  ago  there  was  a  very  strong  effort 
made  to  form  a  dockers'  union  in  the  city — not  that  there 
was  any  special  reason  for  it  in  Dundee,  but  there  was 
some  question  agitating  the  dockers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  at  the  time,  and  the  support  of  the  Dundee  dockers 
was  wanted.    The  Dundee  dockers  were  not  very  willing  ^^ttitude  of 
even  to  start  a  union  ;  but  certain  officials  came  from,  Dundee 
I  think,  the  Glasgow  district,  and  after  various  meetings  dockers 
urged  the  men  in  Dundee  to  help  their  comrades  else-  towards 
where.    After  a  good  many  meetings  they  did  agree  to  ^^"^^^ 
start  a  dockers'  union  in  Dundee  ;    and  meetings  were  ^1'-^'°^^- 
held  and  organisers  came  to  Dundee  ;    but  the  thing 
gradually  died  a  natural  death.    The  men  found  that  the 
conditions  of  labour  without  a  union  were  rather  better 
than  with  a  union,  because  they  were  employed  by  all 
and  sundry,  whereas  if  they  were  unionists,  some  of  the 
employers  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

90600.  They  would  have  to  take  what  you  call  here  a 
labour  pledge.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  pledge  they 
took  ? — I  have  a  copy. 

90601.  Is  one  of  the  conditions  that  they  must  not  join  Nature  and 

a  trade  union  ? — Not  necessarily.    The  pledge  signed,  advantage  of 
on  their  accepting  a  free  labour  disc,  whether  union  or  fite  la!  our 
non-union  men,   is  this  :    "  The  undersigned    hereby  bureau 
declares  his  willingness  to  work  in  harmony  with  any  P^<?'1d*^- 
other  workman  who  may  be  engaged,  whether  he  is  a 
member  of  a  trade  union  or  not  "  ;  that  is  all. 
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90602.  Still  the  fact  of  taking  that  pledge  and  being 
connected  with  the  labour  bureau  gives  them  a  sort  of 
right  to  employment  by  the  stevedores  ? — That  is  so. 

  9060.3.  The  stevedores,  of  course,  can  by  that  memoran- 
dum pay  them  any  wage  they  like  ?— Yes  ;  but  hitherto 
the  stevedore  has  not  taken  advantage  of  that ;  he  has 
always  paid  the  standard  rate  prevailing  at  the  time  in  the 
port. 

Fixing  rate       90604.  (Chairman.)  Does  your  Board  fix  the  rate  ? — 

of  dockers'  No. 

wages. 

90605.  It  is  agreed  upon  between  the  masters  and  the 
men  ? — Yes. 

90606.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  It  is  still  a  matter  of  bargain 
between  the  stevedores  and  the  dockers  ? — Yes. 

90607.  Without  the  intervention  of  any  union,  or  any- 
thing to  keep  the  wage  up  ? — Quite  so. 
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90608.  In  one  place  here  you  speak  of  their  straitened 
circumstances,  and  of  money  having  to  be  advanced  in 
order  to  get  their  breakfasts  and  dinners,  and  the  money 
being  spent  on  drink.  They  are  not  a  very  first  class 
crowd  of  men  ? — Oh,  dear,  no,  not  what  we  call  the  casual 
docker. 

90609.  In  the  answer  you  gave  to  Professor  Smart 
with  regard  to  the  sending  of  these  free  labour  men  to  the 
country,  was  that  in  strikes  or  disputes  ;  were  these  men 


sent  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers  ? — No,  that  was 
simply  in  the  case  of  pressure  of  work  and  something  brisk 
having  turned  up  ;  the  work  being  wanted  quickly  extra 
men  were  asked  for. 

90610.  Why  I  asked  you  that  is  that  we  have  a  free 

labour  agency  in  this  country  whose  whole  and  sole  mission  1 
is  that  kind  of  business.  It  does  not  do  that  kind  of  | 
thing  ?— No.  j 

90611.  (Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  I  understood  you  to  But  little 
say  there  is  very  little  distress  in  Dundee  this  winter  ? —  distress  in 
\T      Titi  Dundee  m 
Ve^yl'"l«-                                                                    winter  of 

1 007  ft 

90612.  Less  than  there  has  been  for  some  years  ? — Yes.  • 


90613.  Are  the  distress  committee  receiving  applica- 
tions ? — Yes,  they  are. 

90614.  Are  relief  works  started  ? — They  have  been. 

9061.5.  This  winter  ? — This  winter,  but  the  distress 
has  been  very  small. 

90616.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  relief  works  ?— 
They  have  been  public  works,  in  the  way  of  road-making 
and  drainage,  chiefly. 

90617.  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  how  many  men  are 
employed  there  ? — Not  more  than  fifty  to  sixty. 

90618.  And  that  is  all  the  distress  in  Dundee  ?— 
That  is  all  the  distress  at  preient. 
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ONE   HUNDRED  AND   FORTY-SECOND  DAY. 


Tuesday,  21st  January,  1908. 


At  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


VKESENT. 


The  Right  xlon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.SJ., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Chairman). 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr.  George  Lansbtjry. 
Mr.  J.  Patten-MacDougall,  C.B. 


Mr.  T.  Hancock  Ntjnn. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Professor  William  Smart. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeefeey  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Francis  Watson,  and  Mr.  George 

3Ir.  Francis 

Watson  and     90619.  (Chairman.)  (To   Mr.    Watson.)  You   are  the 
Mr.  George  Chairman  of  the  Bradford  Distress  Committee,  I  under- 
M.  Croivther.  g^^^j^^j  -/—(Mr.  Watson.)  Yes. 

90620.  (To  Mr.  Crowther.)  You  are  the  Clerk  of  the 
Experience  of  Bradford  Distress  Committee,  and  you  are  also  Clerk 
witnesses.Mr.  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  of  Bradford  ? — (Mr.  Crowther). 
Watson  and  I  am. 
Mr.  Crow- 
ther. 90621.  How  long  have  you  been  clerk  to  the  Poor 
Law  guardians  ? — About  nine  years. 

90622.  I  think,  Mr.  Crowther,  you  have  prepared  a 
detailed  Statement  of  those  who  have  applied  to  the 
Bradford  Distress  Committee  to  have  their  names  re- 
corded ? — Yes.  (The  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
Statement.) 

Conditions  of  !•  The  workers  of  this  city  are  to  a  very  large  extent 
labour  in  the  dependent  on  the  textile  industry  for  their  livelihood, 
textile  and  by  reason  of  the  low  wages  paid  to  certain  classes, 

industry  at    particularly  the  labourers  in  wool-combing  and  wool- 
Bradford,       washing  works,  it  happens  that  when  this  portion  of  the 
trade  is  slack  a  large  proportion  of  them  seek  relief. 


M.  Crowther,  called  ;   and  Examined. 

2.  Appended  is  a  table  which  shows  in  detail  the  em-  Details  of 
ployment  of  the  applicants  who  applied  for  employment-  application* 
relief  to  the  newly-formed  distress   committee  in  the  c°^n,itter' 
year  ending  September  30th,  1906.  (See  Appendix  No. 

III.  (A).  ). 

3.  The  number  of  male  adult  workers  in  the  textile 
trades  shown  in  the  table,  viz.,  359,  does  not,  however, 
give  the  correct  impression  as  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
depression  existing  at  that  time  in  the  textile  trades. 
Any  such  depression  affects  nearly  every  family  in  the 
lower  paid  trades. 

4.  More  than  most  trades  the  textile  industry 
provides  work  for  women  and  children,  and  it  occurS' 
that  in  many  cases  where  the  head  of  the  family  is  out  of 
work  there  is  sufficient  income  from  the  wife  and  children 
or  other  re  '  relatives  to  maintain  all;  thus  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  strict  investigation  should  be- 
made  into  all  applications,  so  as  to  insure  that  the  reaUy 
necessitous  cases  shall  be  dealt  with  first.  The  census- 
returns,  1901,  give  the  number  of  females  employed  in 
these  trades  in  Bradford  as  33,342,  and  of  children  under 
fifteen  as  7,076. 
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5.  ITie  great  bulk  of  applicants  being  unskilled  and 
employed  when  in  work  at  low  wages,  distress  owing  to 
want  of  employment  will  be  immediate,  as  these  classes 
cannot  obtain  credit  at  shops  or  with  their  landlord  ;  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  that  emplojTnent  relief  should  be 
available  at  once  if  it  is  to  do  any  good. 

6.  Out  of  2,134  men  who  placed  their  names  on  the 
register  during  the  year  ending  September,  1906,  nearly 
half  were  men  who  had  fallen  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
workers  owing  to  age  or  physical  weakness. 

7.  The  following  table  gives  the  ages  of  the  applicants 
for  the  period  mentioned  : — 

Ukemployed  Register,  November  1st,  1905,  to 
September  12th,  1906. 

Classification  by  Ages, 


Under 
20. 

Under 
30. 

Under 
40. 

Under 
60. 

60  and 
above. 

Total. 

20 

596 

590 

790 

138 

2,134 

oilical 
ress  in  the 
ter 
iths. 


,ture  of 

irks  to  be 
jvided  by 
e  distress 
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8.  The  corporation  gangers  employed  to  supervise  the 
n.en  employed  on  distress  works  give  it  as  their  opinion 
that  30  per  cent,  only  were  average  workmen,  the  re- 
mainder were  either  too  old  or  men  of  poor  physique. 
These  man  would  not  be  employed  by  any  contractor 
in  building  operations,  but  might  be  suitable  for  work  in 
wool-combing  or  washing  sheds. 

9.  The  following  table  appears  to  show  that  the  periods 
of  distress  are  not  intermittent,  but  occur  psriodically  in 
the  winter  months.  Although  depression  in  the  textile 
trade  may  bo  more  or  less  severe,  it  generally  occurs  in 
the  period  between  November  to  March.  The  work  pro- 
vided should,  therefore,  be  such  as  could  be  carried  on  in 
these  months  : — 

Registrations  Monthly,  November,  1905.  to 
May,  1907. 

1905. 

November  330 

December  965 

1906. 

January   427 

February   175 

March   107 

April   36 

May   50 

Jime   20 

July   62 

August   45 

September   46 

October   53  i 

November   66 

December   634  \ 

1907. 

January  166 

February  155 

March  108 

April  60 

May  82 

10.  It  follows  that  the  works  to  be  provided  by  the 
distress  committee  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
can  be  discontinued  at  any  time  and  re-opened  again 
months  later,  when  necessary,  without  detriment  to, the 
quality  of  the  work  carried  on.  It  must  be  work  that 
any  unskilled  man  can  perform  without  too  costly  super- 
vision. It  should  also  be  of  a  kind  that  can  be  resumed 
promptly. 

11.  The  works  first  undertaken  by  the  distress  com- 
mittee of  this  city  were  very  costly^'^wino:  to  the  fact 
that  to  convert  derelict  land  into  suitable  Ouilding-plots 
required  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  men  at 
the  market  rate  of  wages,  as  well  as  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure on  team  labour  and  stone,  etc. 
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12.  The  following  table  shows  the  cost  as  compared  with 
the  i-elief  given  to  the  men  : — 

Total  Expenditure  on  the  Land  at  Dudley  Hill. 


Wages  of  workmen  (237)  - 
Cost  of  purchase  .... 
Compensation  to  tenants  for  disturbance 
Legal  charges  and  interest  in  connection 

with  purchase  .... 
Payments  to  corporation  for  skilled  labour 

and  supervision  .... 

Materials  ...... 

Construction  of  sewer  .... 

Expenses  in  connection  with  attempt  t( 

the  land  

Miscellaneous  

Interest  on  purchase  money 


nfr.  Francis 
Watson  caul 
31  r.  George 
M.  Crowther. 


Less  rent 


Total 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1,092 

2 

6 

2,038 

12 

0 

36 

10 

3 

35 

4 

8 

-  3G2 

17 

10 

97 

14 

3 

•  126 
1 

3 

7 

52 

5 

10 

14 

1 

63 

3 

2 

£3,905 

8 

2 

3 

12 

6 

£3,901 

15 

8 

21  Jan.  1903. 
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13.  One  consequence  of  work  not  being  available  as  soon  Conseriuences 
as  required  is  that  many  men  are  quite  content   with  of  work  not 
having  placed  their  name  on  the  register.    In  fact,  if  being  avail- 
weeks  or  months  elapse  before  work  can  be  found  for  the  able, 
unemployed  it  directly  encourages  the  shiftless  man  to  bo 

content  with  having  entered  his  name,  and  so  long  as  he 
can  live  upon  the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  children  not 
to  look  out  for  work.  He  has  shifted  the  responsibility 
of  seeking  for  work  on  to  the  municipality. 

14.  In  the  year  1906,  mentioned  above,  the  building 
trade  had  been  very  slack,  and  1,600  out  of  the  total  on 
the  register  were  employees  of  one  branch  or  other  of  this 
trade.  So  soon  as  there  was  an  improvement  all  the 
able-bodied  men  desirous  of  work  of  this  class,  on  being 
visited  by  the  investigators,  were  found  to  have  obtained 
employment.  It  may  be  added  that  not  one  in  fifty 
thought  it  worth  while  to  send  word  to  the  bureau  that 
they  had  found  work,  although  each  man  was  requested 
on  his  entering  his  name  on  the  register  to  do  so. 

15.  The  less  able-bodied    men  with    families    who  Applications 
did  not  obtain  work  and  were  not  placed  on  the  employ-  to  the 
ment-relief  by  the  distress  committee,  applied  in  despair  guardians 
for  relief  to  the  guardians  and  were  generally  placed  on  relief, 
outdoor  labour  "  test."  under  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regu- 
lation Order. 

16.  The  number  of  men  so  relieved  for  the  months  from 
November,  1905,  to  September,  1906,  as  shown  by  the 
guardians'  returns  were  as  follows  : — 

1905. 

November  92 

December  103 

1906. 

January   102 

February   85 

March   63 

April  -    -       -  19 

May   18 

June   6 

July   8 

August   18 

September  -  28 

The  distress  committee's  works  were  opened  in  February, 
1906,  and  were  closed  in  the  beginning  of  September. 

17.  For  three  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Relief  given 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  the  corporation  had  bj  corpora- 
an  unemployment  committee  working,  and  had  employed  tion  iin- 
men  on  relief  works,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  glJJnm^tee" 
the  numbers  of  men  so  employed,  giving  at  the  same  ^^^^ 

time  the  number  of  men  on  "  test  work  "  granted  by  the  guardians 
guardians  : —  compared. 

Able-Bodibd  Men  in  Want  of  Work  granted  Test 
Work  during  the  Half-Year  ending  March 
25th  (that  is,  the  Winter  Period),  for  the 

K 
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M r.  George 
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Years  shown  below  as  Compared  with  the 
Nttmbbk  granted  Employment-Relief  by  the 
Corporation  before  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act  was  put  into  Operation. 


21  Jan.  1908. 


Relief  given 
by  corpora- 
tion un- 
employment 
committee 
and  the 
guardians 
compared. 


Years. 

Number  of 
Men  on  Test. 

Number  of  Men 
wtio  registered 

their  Names  as 
Unemployed. 

Number  of  Men 
granted 
Employment- 
Relief. 

1899 

33 

19  00 

2 

1901 

75 

1902 

45 

1903 

75 

2,130 

564 

1904 
1905 

187 
267 

4,497  ) 

6,859 

2,362 

970  ) 

3,769 

2,799 

Reasons  for 
Failure  of 
Distress 
Committee 
to  obtain 
suitable 
relief  work. 


18.  Before  any  employment-relief  at  all  was  given  by 
Ihe  corporation,  the  guardians  had  their  labour  yards 
open.  From  the  figures  now  given  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  corporation  employment-relief  did  not  reduce  the 
numbers  on  the  guardians'  relief  works. 

19.  This  we  think  was  owing  to  the  gradual  relaxing 
by  the  corporation  committee  of  their  efforts  to  select 
the  really  destitute  from  the  number  of  those  applying. 

20.  We  regret  that  the  distress  committee  has  not 
succeeded  in  persuading  private  persons  or  firms  to  allow 
the  committee  to  contract  for  any  works  they  may  have 
which  could  be  carried  out  by  unskilled  labour,  such  as 
converting  land  covered  with  spoil  heaps  or  open  quarry 
holes  into  building  or  arable  land.  (Osving  to  disused 
coal  pit  workings  and  exhausted  stone  quarries  these 
plots  are  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.)  These  works  could  not  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  be  done,  as  the  conversion  would  not 
pay  the  owner  if  let  to  a  contractor  who  had  to  make  a 
profit  on  the  business. 

21.  We  feel  that  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  is 
an  admirable  machine  on  the  understanding  that  the 
distress  committee  have  work  on  which  they  can  ^ploy 
the  men,  but  unless  further  facilities  than  those  provided 
by  the  Act  are  granted  it  is  bound  to  be  a  failure ;  at  any 
rate,  that  is  the  experience  in  this  district.  The  land 
purchasing  clauses  are  useless,  because  the  corporation, 
in  forming  a  distress  committee  and  knowing  that  they 
can  fall  back  upon  the  rates,  thinks  that  it  has  done  its 
duty  towards  the  unemployed,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  hold  land  for  the  distress  committee 
which  cannot  be  sold  again  at  a  profit,  and  thus  become 
the  ultimate  loser. 

22.  Schemes  of  afforestation  and  of  home  colonisation 
afforestation  should,  we  feel,  be  national.  No  proposals  of  that  kind 

that  have  been  brought  before  the  committee  seemed  to 
be  feasible  by  a  local  committee. 


Schemes  of 
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Bill. 


Classes  of 
workmen 
most  affected 
by  uucm- 
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23.  What  appears  to  us  could  be  done  locally  would 
be  some  provision,  in  the  Small  Holdings  Bill,  for  instance, 
by  which  the  corporation  would  be  able  to  lease  plots  of 
land  which  are  not  used  by  the  owners  owing  to  their 
being  derelict  and  the  expense  of  their  conversion  not 
giving  any  prospect  of  profit.  The  distress  committee 
could  be  employed  by  the  corporation  in  converting  these 
into  arable  lands  and  then,  as  required,  letting  for  allot- 
ments or  small  holdings.  It  would  not  be  at  all  necessary 
that  the  lands  should  be  altogether, but  might  be  in  various 
plots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  It  would  have 
the  advantages  which  we  hold  are  necessary  preliminaries 
to  employment-relief  as  shown  in  the  tenth  paragraph, 
they  could  be  discontinued  at  any  time  and  re-opened 
again  months  later,  when  necessary,  without  detriment 
to  the  quality  of  the  work  carried  on ;  it  would  be  work 
that  unskilled  men  could  perform  without  too  costly 
supervision,  and  it  would  be  of  a  kind  that  could  be 
resumed  promptly. 

90623.  {Chairman.)  Bradford  is,  as  you  poin\  out,  a 
town  which  very  largely  depends  on  the  textile  industry, 
but  I  understand  that  the  great  mass  of  persons  who 
applied  for  relief  were  not  connected  with  that  industry  ? 
— ^No  ;  they  were  connected  with  the  building  trade. 


Classes  of 
workmen 
most  affectei 
by  unem- 
ployment. 


f 


Test  of 
residence  for 
applicants  for ' 
relief. 


90624.  I  suppose  there  are  certain  trades  in  Bradford 
which  are  dependent  on  the  textile  industry ;  for  instanc  e 
there  will  be  certain  engineering  trades  ? — All  the  trades 
in  Bradford  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  textile 
industry. 

90625.  Out  of  a  total  of  practically  2,000,  half,  I  under- 
stand, were  labourers  ? — Half  were  general  labourers. 

90626.  Analysing  the  trades  to  which  those  labourers 
belonged,  should  you  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  thern 
were  connected  with  the  building  trade  ? — The  1,118 
that  I  give  in  the  table  were  all  outdoor  workers. 

90627.  I  see  you  had  a  large  number  of  drivers  ;  would 
they  be  connected  with  the  carts  employed  in  the  building 
trades  ? — Yes,  or  in  the  textile  trades  ;  I  cannot  say 
exactly.  (Mr.  Watson.)  I  think  a  great  many  of  the 
drivers  were  drivers  who  had  been  employed  by  the 
corporation.  The  corporation  had,  during  the  previous 
few  years,  executed  large  tramway  works ;  in  fact  they 
had  laid  between  fifty  and  seventy  miles  of  tramways. 
That  had  attracted  a  great  many  men  from  outside  the 
city  into  the  city,  and  when  the  tramways  were  com- 
pleted (which  was  about  1905)  these  men  were  thrown 
into  the  unemployed  and  did  not  leave  the  city  to  go 
and  seek  work  elsewhere.  I  think  a  great  many  of  those 
men  who  were  drivers  were  drivers  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  corporation  in  carting  material  for  the 
tramways. 

90628.  Was  there  any  limit  or  any  test  as  regards 
the  period  during  which  the  applicants  should  have 
resided  in  the  borough  ? — In  our  investigations,  yes, 
certainly. 

90629.  What  was  it  ?— Twelve  months. 

90630.  Therefore,  your  behef  is  that  the  tramway  Casual 
works  drew  in  people  from  the  outside  ? — I  do  not  think  nature  of 
there  is  any  doubt  about  that.    It  is  generally  conceded,  occupations 

of  unein- 

90631.  According  to  Paragraph  5  of  the  Statement,  ployed, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  appUcants  have  been  unskilled  and 
employed  when  in  work  upon  low  wages  ;    would  their 
occupations  as  a  rule  be  continuous ;  that  is,  would  these 

men  be  in  regular  employ  when  engaged,  or  would  the 
work  be  more  of  a  casual  and  intermittent  character  ? — 
{Mr.  Growther.)  So  far  as  the  labourers  were  concerned, 
the  work  was  of  a  casual  nature. 

90632.  In  Paragraph  6  you  say  that  nearly  half  of  Ages  of  the 
those  who  applied  were  persons  who  had  fallen  out  of  applicants 
the  ranks  owing  either  to  age  or  to  physical  weakness  1  ^or  relief. 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

90633.  Looking  at  the  figures  below,  it  is  noticeable 
that  a  very  large  proportion  are  under  forty  years  of 
age  ? — Yes. 

90634.  More  than  half,  you  see  ? — Yes,  more  than  half. 

90635.  Do  you  think  those  figures  are  accurate  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

90636.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency with  persons  when  they  are  about  forty  to  under- 
state their  age,  because  they  think  that  enables  them  to 
get  employment ;  should  you  be  disposed  to  corroborate 
that  allegation  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  is  the 
case.  I  think  the  men  had  no  motive  in  giving  any  but 
their  proper  age. 

90637.  Then  we  have  the  fact — which  is  corroborated 
by  evidence  from  other  places — that  the  most  of  those 
unemployed  were  under  forty  ? — Yes,  half  of  them. 

90638.  Should  you  say  there  was  very  much  difference  The  class 
between  the  class  who  thus  registered  themselves,  and  who  register 
those  who  applied  for  relief  under  the  Poor  Law  ? 
That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  the 
inquiries,  though  they  were  made  on  forms  supplied  by 
the    Government,    did    not   go    sufficiently   deep  to 
enable  one  to  answer  that  question — not  so  deeply,  at  any 
rate,  as  the  union  officers  would  go. 

90639.  You  are  a  man  of  great  experience,  Mr.  Crowther, 
and  have  been  for  a  great  many  years  clerk  to  the  Poor 
Law  guardians,  so  you  would  be  able  to  go  on  your  own 
impression  from  seeing  them  ;  now  what  is  yoiu"  opinion  ? 
— There  are  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  place  their 
names  on  the  register  who,  I  should  say,  would  not  apply 
for  Poor  Law  relief — for  one  reason,  because  the  incomes 
of  their  families  was  so  large  that  they  would  not  get  any 
relief    I  have  a  return  here  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
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men  who  placed  their  names  on  the  register,  which  shows 
that  there  were  2,423  married  men  on  the  register,  and  that 
of  those  441  had  wives  who  were  earning  on  an  average 
7s.  IJd.  per  week.  Then  I  have  also  on  the  same  table 
an  analysis  of  the  average  earnings  of  the  children.  {See 
Appendix  No.  HI.  (B)). 

90640.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  number  of  persons 
were  in  receipt  of  such  an  income — or  were  associated 
with  families  that  had  such  an  income — that  they  would 
not  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  so. 

90641.  But  you  seem  to  think  that  that  test  should  not 
prevent  them  from  applying  to  the  distress  committee  ? 
— No  ;  they  M'ere  unemployed. 

90642.  Should  you  say  that  that  class  applied  not  so 
much  for  relief  as  actually  for  work  ?— They  did  apply 
for  work. 

90643.  The  main  reason  given  for  the  passing  of  the 
Act  was  that  it  should  help  the  respectable  workmen  who 
were  ordinarily  regularly  employed  and  were  temporarily 
out  of  employ  ;  had  you  any  considerable  number  of 
those  applying  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  we  had  a  good  pro- 
applied,  portion  of  those. 

90644.  In  your  Statement  you  say  that  about  30  per 
cent,  of  those  who  applied  were  "  average  workmen  "  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

93645.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  30  per  cent, 
were  persons  who  ordinarily  were  in  regular  employment  ? 
— Ye?,  I  would  say  so. 

90646.  That  was  rather  the  idea  in  your  mind,  was  it  ? 
— That  was  in  my  mind  when  I  made  that  note. 

90647.  Were  you  able  to  help  that  30  per  cent,  materi- 
ally ? — Only  to  a  certain  extent — to  a  very  small  extent 
in  my  opinion. 

90648.  Were  you  able  to  place  any  considerable  number 
of  them  in  situations  ? — We  opened  a  labour  bureau 
and  we  offered  work  to  a  considerable  number,  but  only 
a  small  number  accepted.  The  work  principally  was 
with  the  railway  companies ;  that  is,  the  railway  com- 
panies offered  work.  I  am  speaking  now  not  of  the 
work  of  the  distress  committee,  but  of  the  work  offered 
by  private  employers  through  the  labour  bureau. 

90649.  You  got  a  certain  number  employed  through 
the  labour  bureau  then  ? — Yes,  or  rather  we  offered  them 
work. 

90650.  Have  you  got  the  figures  with  you  ? — Yes,  we 
have.    Only  about  thirty  or  forty  accepted  work. 

90651.  Did  your  labour  bureau  work  well  ? — No,  not 
at  all  well. 

90652.  Why  do  you  think  it  worked  so  badly  ? — In  one 
respect  when  the  employer  asked  for  workmen,  the 
workmen  wanted  as  a  rule  were  j'oung  men,  and  they 
were  wanted  for  apprentices  on  the  railway.  These  men 
did  not  accept  that.  {Mr.  Watson.)  Mr.  Crowther  has 
a  statement  as  to  the  twenty-one  workmen  who  were 
offered  work  by  employers,  showing  what  was  the  result 
when  they  were  sent  to  present  themselves  for  employ- 
ment. It  is  quite  a  short  statement.  {See  Appendix 
No.  III.  (O). 

90653.  There  were  twenty-one  sent ;  what  happened  ? — 
{Mr.  Crowther.)  We  issued  an  advertisement  inviting 
employers  of  labour  to  co-operale  with  our  bureau,  and  in 
response  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company 
informed  the  committee  that  they  were  requiring  working 
men  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  with  a  view 
to  their  be  ng  apprenticed  to  the  work  in  the  locomotive 
sheds  of  the  company  and  gradually  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
regular  staff  at  the  standard  rate  of  wages.  The  wages 
to  be  paid  were  to  be  18s.  a  week.  Twenty-one  men  on 
this  list  of  unemployed  were  at  once  informed  by  the 
bureau  staff  of  this  opportunity  for  work  ;  sixteen  men 
failed  to  appear  as  requested  ;  of  the  five  that  presented 
themselves  at  the  company's  office,  one  was  not  found 
suitable  on  account  of  his  height,  four  accepted  the  work 
and  were  instructed  to  start  on  a  particular  day,  and  out 
of  these  four,  one  failed  to  appear. 

90654.  What  was  the  class  of  work  ?  Was  it  work 
that  an  rmskilled  handy  man  could  do  ? — {Mr.  Watson.) 
It  was  engine-cleaning,  with  a  view  to  their  being  taught 
to  be  stokers  and.  subsequently  engine-drivers.  The 
men  were  to  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  all  of  them 
had  to  be  single  men  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
railway  company,  and  they  were  to  leave  the  Bradford 
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district  and  go  and  live  where  the  work  was— at  Newton,  Mr.  Francis 
near  Manchester,  I  think.    Those  were  the   conditions  '^^^^^ 
under  which  the  work  was  offered  to  them.  MCrouiher. 

90655.  How  did  the  sixteen  men  account  for  not  turn-      -  ~ 
ing  up  ?    What  excuse  did  they  give  ?— I  do  not  think  ^" 
any  reason  was  given.    They  simply  did  not  present 
themselves,  after  the  work  M'as  offered  and  they  heard 

what  it  was. 

90656.  Various  witnesses  have  told  us  that   there  is  Casual  boy 
great  tendency  on  the  part  of  boys  leaving  school  to  go  hibour^a 
into  some  casual  emplo5Tnent  which  brings  in  a  few  g^pi^^j^^gn't 
shillings  a  week,  rather  than  to  qualify  for  a  skilled  trade  ; 

have  3^ou  observed  that  ? — That  is  so. 

90657.  It  that  noticeable  in  Bradford  ? — It  is. 

90658.  Then  I  suppose  these  sixteen  would  be  the 
young  fello^\'s  who  had  gone  through  that  sort  of  work 
and  training,  and  who  did  not  wish  to  qualify  for  this 
regular  employment  ? — You  may  take  it  from  the  figures, 
which  show  that  the  bulk  of  our  unemployed  are  casual 
labourers,  that  they  are  men  who  have  learned  no  trade, 
and  that  they  are  not  craftsmen.  There  is  very  little 
employment  in  our  district  on  the  part  ot  craftsmen. 

90659.  Though  they  may  be  unskilled  labouKirs,  would 
they  be  generally  in  regular  employ,  or  would  their 
employment  bo  casual  and  intermittent  ? — It  would  be 
casual  employment.  A  job  is  begun  and  finished,  and 
then  they  have  to  go  and  find  another  job  as  out-door 
labourers,  it  might  be  on  a  building. 

90660.  Tliat,  of  course,  is  incidental  to  a  particular 
trade.  While  the  job  is  on,  would  they  be  continuously 
employed  ? — Yes. 

90661.  Now  turning  to  the  labour  exchanges,  it  has  been  Objections  of 
suggested  to  us  that  if  put  on  a  proper  footing,  they  workmen  s 
might  play  a  considerable  part  in  distributing   the  un-  j^t'^^j.^ 
employed  and  finding  work  for  them  ;   what  is  your  view  gxchanf'es 
on  that  point  ? — {Mr.  Crowther.)  The  leaders  of  the  work-  ° 
men  object  to  that  arrangement. 

90662.  In  certain  places  they  have  no  objection.  With 
you  they  object,  I  suppose,  on  the  ground  that  they 
think  the  labour  bureau  may  be  used  in  case  of  disputes  ? 
— Yes,  decidedly  ;  and  also  especially  because  the  rail- 
way companies  might  be  able  to  get  men  at  a  lower  rate 
of  wages  than  they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay. 

90663.  Was  your  labour  exchange  linked  up  with 
others,  or  was  it  working  by  it&eK  ? — {Mr.  Watson.)  It 
was  working  by  itself. 

90664.  What  do  you  think  about  labour  bureaux ;  Attitude  of 
do  you  think  you  could  put  them  on  a  useful  footing  ? —  employers  to 
If  the  employers  of  labour  could  be  persuaded  to  take  applicants 
advantage  of  them,  I  think  they  might  be  made  useful,  througli  a 
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even  if  only  applied  to  their  own  districts.  I  am  afraid 
from  what  I  hear  that  employers  of  labour  are  apt  to 
look  at  people  who  apply  through  a  distress  committee, 
or  through  a  labour  bureau,  as  people  who  have  a  kind  of 
disinclination  for  work. 

90665.  Assuming  that  labour  exchanges  or  bureaux 
were  universally  establisht^d  and  linked  up,  M'ould  it  not 
be  possible  to  get  both  the  masters  and  the  men  to  take 
an  interest  in  them,  and  to  serve  as  an  advisory  board, 
and  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  dissociate  them  from  the 
notion  that  they  only  supplied  persons  who  come  for 
assistance  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  impossible,  and  if  it  were  possible  I 
am  sure  it  could  be  made  most  useful.  That  is  my 
opinion.  {Mr.  Crowther.)  It  should  be  made  compulsory 
for  the  men  to  give  notice  to  the  bureau  when  they  hf.d 
found  work. 

90666.  Of  course  rales  would  have  to  be  framed. 
Was  any  effort  made  to  get  over  the  objection  of  the  trade 

unions  in  Bradford  to  these  bmeaux  ? — {Mr.   Watson.)  Objection  of 

I  do  not  think  the  trade  unions  did  object ;  we  never  had  men  to 

any  active  statement  of  objection,  at  any  rate.    I  think  taking  work 

the  objection  that  Mr.  Crowther  was  referiing  to  was  other 

the  objection  of  the  men  who  attended  outdoor  meetirgs 

01  the  iinemployed,  and  who  said  they  were  entitled  to 

have  work  in  the  town  in  which  they  were  living  and 

dissuaded  the  men  from  taking  occupation  in  other  towns. 

I  think  that  was  more  what  Mr.  Crowther  rofeircd  to. 

{Mr.  Cronvther.)  Yes,  that  was  it. 
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Mr.  Francis  90667.  As  far  as  you  know,  there  is  no  insuperable 
Watson  and  local  difficulty  that  you  are  aware  of  to  prevent  an  attempt 
ti't^'A^^ji^*  being  made  to  get  employers  ami  employed  to  serve  on 
a  committee  ? — (Mr.  Watson.)  I  think  it  would  be  very 
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90568.  Could  it  be  done  ? — I  think  it  could  be  done. 

90339.  It  would  supply,  I  assume,  information  and  a 
certain  mcbility  to  the  poorest  class  of  unskilled  labour, 
waich  is  the  class  that  is  most  in  want  of  knowledge  and 
of  locomotive  power  ? — I  think  so. 

90370.  In  Paragraph  13  you  state  that  you  are  rather 
afrail  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  shiftless 
men,  when  they  once  register  their  names,  to  think  tliat 
they  have  done  sufficient,  and  that  it  rests  with  the 
municipality  to  find  work  ? — That  is  so.  We  are  led 
to  that  conclusion  very  largely  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
men  who  were  given  notice  of  work  when  we  had  work 
which  was  not  very  often,  only  a  very  small  percentage 
turned  up — I  have  not  got  the  figures  with  me,  but  I 
think  it  was  about  half.  [Mr.  Crowther.)  Of  course  it  is 
possible  that  they  had  found  work  elsewhere.  {Mr. 
Watson.)  Some  of  them  may  have  found  work  somewhere 
else,  but  in  many  cases  that  could  not  have  been  so. 

90671.  In  the  inquiries  you  made,  did  you  find  that 
any  considerable  proportion  of  the  married  men  were 
living  on  the  earnings  of  their  wives  and  children  ? — 
(Mr.  Crowther.)  Yes.  (Mr.  Watson.)  The  figures  which 
Mr.  Crowther  has  handed  in  will  show  that.  (Mr.  Crow- 
ther.) We  found  that  441  of  the  married  men  had  wives 
vvho  were  earning  &n.  average  of  7s.  l|d.  per  week,  and 
that  there  were  315  boys  earning  an  average  of  about 
6s.  per  week,  and  306  girls  earning  an  average  of  a  little 
more. 

90672.  In  Bradford  there  is  a  great  deal  of  employment 
for  women  and  girls,  I  suppose  ? — (Mr.  Watson.)  A 
very  great  deal.  (Mr.  Crowther.)  There  are  about 
33,000  females  employed. 

90673.  Is  there  rather  a  growing  tendency  for  the 
men  to  live  on  their  wives'  earnings  ? — (Mr.  Watson.) 
I  should  not  say  that,  and  I  do  not  think  so  ;  although 
you  m.ay  take  it  that  the  young  women  can  earn  better 
wages  than  the  young  men. 

90674.  I  suppose  the  tendency  when  the  head  of  the 
family  is  out  of  employment  is  for  the  other  memVjers 
to  go  out  to  get  work  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  specially  so 
when  he  is  out  of  employment ;  I  think  they  go  whether 
or  no. 

90675.  Then  as  regards  the  less  able-bodied  men  who 
did  not  obtain  work,  I  -see  by  Paragraph  15,  that  they 
went  to  the  Poor  Law  guardians  ? — (Mr.  Crowther.)  Yes. 

90676.  And  that  they  were  placed  on  outdoor  relief  ? 
— On  test  work.  (Mr.  Watson.)  On  that  point,  Mr. 
Crowther  has  prepared  a  chart  showing  the  result  when 
the  corporation  were  employing  a  great  many  men. 
There  were  very  few  men  assisted  by  the  Poor  Law  on 
our  register,  and  when  the  corporation  were  employing 
no  men,  our  numbers  went  up  proportionately.  (Mr. 
Crowther.)  The  chart  shows  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed by  the  Works  Department  of  the  corporation 
in  comparison  with  other  M'ork.  In  1903,  the  corporation 
started  an  unemployment  register,  and  employed  a  great 
number  of  men.  I  think  the  chart  shows  that  when  the 
number  employed  by  the  corporation  on  their  regular 
staff  increased,  the  number  employed  on  the  unemploy- 
ment register  decreased  in  proportion.  The  fluctuations 
in  the  number  employed  by  the  corporation  are  very 
large.  The  black  line  shows  the  number  employed  on 
the  regular  works  of  the  corporation — what  we  call  the 
regular  men ;  the  green  line  shows  the  number  on  the 
corporation  unemployment  works  ;  the  red  line  shows 
the  number  of  able-bodied  test  workers  ;  and  the  yellow 
line  shows  the  number  employed  by  the  distress  committee 
since  it  began  its  operations.  (Handing  in  chart.)  (See 
Appendix  No.  III.  (D)  .) 

90677.  Looking  at  this  chart,  it  would  appear  that 
the  corporation  by  giving  work  to  the  so-called  unem- 
ployed largely  diminished  their  Own  staff  ? — (Mr.  Watson.) 
No  ;  they  diminished  their  own  staff,  and,  therefore, 
they  had  more  applications  for  unemployment  work. 


90678.  Would  not  the  diminution  oi  their  regular 
staff  add  those  whom  they  dismissed  to  the  list  of  un- 
employed ? — That  is  so,  it  would ;  tut  I  mef.n  to  say 
they  did  not  employ  fewer  because  more  were  on  the 
unemployed  list,  but  there  were  more  on  the  unemployed 
list  because  they  Mere  employing  fewer. 

90679.  What  I  rather  wanted  to  come  to  is  this,  that 
if  regularity  of  work  be  the  object  in  Bradford,  did  not 
the  corporation  by  this  policy  get  rid  of  a  certain  number 
of  persons  who  were  in  regular  employ  in  order  to  give 
irregular  and  intermittent  employ  to  a  certain  number 
of  the  unemployed  ? — That  was  not  the  object,  though 
it  might  be  the  result. 

90680.  Do  you  think  it  is  satisfactory  ?  Is  it  not 
imadvisable,  if  a  body  keep  a  permanent  staff  in  regular 
employ,  that  they  should  reduce  their  staff'  in  order  to 
give  intermittent  employment  to  others  ? — As  I  have 
said,  that  was  not  the  obj  ect ;  if  I  may  explain,  it  was 
in  this  way :  The  corporation  were  carrying  out  certain 
regular  works  which  were  required  by  them  as  the  muni- 
cipal authority ;  when  those  M  orks  were  concluded, 
a  certain  number  of  men  were  out  of  employment ;  and 
then  there  came  the  cry  of  the  unemployed,  "  We  want 
work."  The  corporation  during  that  period  of  three 
years  before  the  establishment  of  our  distress  committee, 
sought  and  anticipated  all  the  work  they  had  for  years 
to  come  and  let  it  to  an  unemployment  committee.  That 
was  all  Mork  which  M'as  not  urgent  and  which  ■nould 
not  have  been  done  then  but  for  the  unemployment ; 
and  they  collected  public  subscriptions  out  of  which  the 
wages  were  paid — they  were  not  paid  out  of  the  rates. 

90681.  They  were  special  jobs  or  tasks  which  the 
corporation  had  undertaken  ? — Which  they  found  for 
the  purpose  of  the  unemployed. 

90682.  I  am  talking  of  their  own  work  ;  there  were 
special  jobs  or  ta.sks,  such  as  the  tramways,  which  were 
concluded,  and  if  there  had  been  no  cjuestion  of  finding 
work  for  the  unemployed  there  would  have  been  a  neces- 
sary contraction  of  the  establishments,  because  the  work 
had  been  completed  ? — Certainly. 

90683.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  men  were  not  taken  off 
the  establishment  who  were  ordinarily  in  regular  em- 
ployment ? — No,  none  were  taken  off. 

90684.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Are  you  correct  in  saying  that 
the  work  was  paid  for  by  voluntary  siibsciiptions  prior 
to  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  coming  into  operation  ? 
Was  it  not  paid  for  out  of  corporation  funds  ?— I  think 
not.  (Mr.  Crowther.)  The  mayor  raised  the  fund.  (Mr. 
Watson.)  He  raised  the  fund  by  public  subscription.  I 
will  not  say  that  some  of  the  work  was  not  work  for  which 
they  had  borrowed  money  and  for  whieh  they  were  en- 
titled to  pay  out  of  the  rates,  but  I  think  the  bulk  of  it 
was  paid  by  the  subscriptions.  As  to  this,  the  witness 
subsequentl'j  sent  the  following  note  : — 

"If  I  may  be  allowed  to  correct  my  first  statement,  I 
beli.ve  that  so  far  as  the  funds  for  the  unemployment 
Committee  were  concerned,  they  came  from  the  rates. 
The  mayiir  raised  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
unemployed,  most  of  which  was  paid  over  to  the  diitr  ss 
commit'ee  but  not  all." 

90685.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  And  some  of  it  came  from  the 
Queen's  Fund,  I  suppose  ? — That  was  subsequently,  and 
that  came  to  the  distress  committee.  I  am  speaking  now 
about  the  works  carried  out  by  the  corporation  alone — 
as  a  corporation. 

90686.  (Chairman.)  Turning  now  to  your  table  in 
Paragraph  17,  that,  I  take  it,  in  the  second  column  in- 
cludes those  for  whom  the  guardians  found  work  on  test  ? 
—(Mr.  Crowther.)  Yes,  during  those  years. 

90687.  And  the  third  column  gives  the  number  of 
those  who  registered  their  nsimes  as  unemployed  ? — 
On  the  corporation  unemployment  register. 

90688.  That  was  before  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  was  passed  ? — That  is  so. 

90689.  Then  the  last  column  gives  the  number  of  men 
who  were  granted  employment  relief  ? — Yes  ;  those 
figures  were  taken  from  those  who  registered  their  names. 

9C690.  Apparently  more  persons  were  granted  relief 
in  1905  than  registered  ? — Men  were  employed  in  1905 
who  had  registered  their  names  in  1£04  and  1G05.  (Mr. 
Watson.)  You  will  see  that  the  years  1904  and  1905  are 
bracketted  together. 
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90691.  Then  the  la.st  column  gives  you  practically  not 
the  actual  number  engrged  in  consecutive  years,  but 
the  number  wlio  in  the  aggregate  were  employed  during 
that  time  ? — During  the  winter  1904-5  really. 

90692.  Then  r.pparently  there  was  a  considerable  rise 
in  the  number  who  were  granted  employment  relief  during 
those  two  years  ? — ^Mr.  Crowther.)  May  I  say  that  in 
1903  and  1904  the  corporation  arranged  a  joint  committee 
with  the  guardians,  and  the  guardians'  officers  made  in- 
quiries into  the  bona  fides  of  these  men  ?  In  1905  they 
relaxed  the  rule,  with  the  result  that  a  great  many  men 
whom  the  gu  .rdians'  officers  would  not  ha,ve  recom- 
mended for  work  were  put  on. 

90693.  This  table  refers  to  the  period  antecedent  to  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act ;  could  you  give  us  the  figures 

iployed  for  1906  and  1907  showing  what  has  happened  since  the 
passing  of  that  Act  ? — The  total  number  of  api^licants 
from  November  1st,  1905,  to  September  12th,  1906, 
was  2,134. 
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90694.  That  is  not  the  number  of  persons  granted 
employment  ? — {Mr.  Watson,)  No,  that  is  the  number 
who  were  registered.  [Mr.  Crowther.)  The  number  v.ho 
were  offered  and  who  accepted  work  was  237,  and  the 
number  who  were  offered  work  but  did  not  accept  it  was 
230. 

90695.  So  the  Act  was  not  a  great  attraction  as  regards 
the  number  of  persons  who  were  granted  employment 
relief  ? — That  is  so. 

90696.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  the  Act  or  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conditions  getting  better  ? — In  conse- 
quence of  the  Act,  undoubtedly. 

90697.  Not  of  the  conditions  getting  better  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  the  conditions  wore  getting  better.  {Mr. 
Watson.)  I  think  the  figures  which  would  be  more  re- 
liable would  be  those  of  the  men  who,  after  investigation, 
wore  found  eligible  for  work.  {Mr.  Crowther.)  Perhaps 
I  had  better  give  you  the  figures  from  November  1st, 
1905,  to  November  30th,  1906.  We  registered  2,230 
names  in  the  first  year  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act ;  738  of  those  were  found  work,  or  had  removed 
before  we  found  work,  and  160  were  found  not  eligible. 
Then,  from  December  1st,  1906,  to  September  21st, 
1907,  the  total  number  registered  was  1,321  ;  735  of 
those  had  found  work  or  had  removed  after  investigation, 
and  133  were  found  not  eligible,  for  various  reasons.  I 
have  detailed  those  in  this  return.  {See  Appendix, 
No.  III.  (E).) 

90698.  Is  it  the  fact  that  those  figures  rather  tend  to 
show  that  there  was  a  larger  amount  of  employment 
given  by  the  corporation  to  the  unemployed  before  the 
Act  than  has  since  been  given  by  the  distress  committee  ? 
— There  were  a  greater  number  employed,  certainly. 

90699.  Where  did  the  funds  come  from  by  which  this 

employment  was  given  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  ?  I 

do  not  know. 

90700.  Dj  you  know  if  it  came  out  of  the  rates  ?— 
(i¥r.  Watson.)  I  think  the  work  Was  work  for  which 
the  corporation  had  obtained  borrowing  powers,  and 
was  paid  for  out  of  the  rates. 

90701.  Would  you  say  that  the  greater  bulk  was  from 
voluntary  subscriptions  ?— The  whole,  I  believe,  was 
from  the  rates. 

riments  90702.  Coming  now  to  the  work  of  the  distress  com- 
e  mittee,  you  made  efforts  apparently  to  get  private  persons 

^eln"™"  °^  ^^^^  *°  contract  for  various  tasks  in 

connection  with  spoil-heaps  and  deposits  ? — Yes.  {Mr. 
Crowther.)  We  have  had  several  offers  from  private  owners, 
but  the  distress  committee  have  never  seen  their  way  to 
accept  them. 

90703.  What  is  the  idea  about  those  heaps  ?  What 
can  you  do  with  them  t—{Mr.  Watson.)  In  many  cases, 
where  they  are  not  too  big  if  they  could  be  taken  away 
and  the  land  could  be  levelled  it  would  make  suitable 
building  land,  or  would  be  available  for  use  as  arable 
land— agricultural  land.  They  are  shale  heaps  from  the 
coal-pits. 

90704.  Are  they  supposed  to  have  any  particulaF 
fertilising  value  ?— No  ;  it  is  merely  getting  them  out  of 
the  way.  There  is  an  instance  given  in  our  report  where 
we,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
purchased  a  piece  of  land  at  Dudley  Hill  of  about  7^  acres' 
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— 38,000  superficial  yards.  The  pit-hills  were  removed, 
the  spoil  was  deposited  down  the  pit-shafts  which  had 
not  been  filled  up  hitherto,  we  levelled  the  inequalities 
in  the  land,  and  then  the  land  was  offered  for  sale  with 
a  view  of  getting  back  the  money  we  had  expended  upon 
it.  At  present  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  offer 
ior  the  land  whatever  ;  there  seems  to  be  no  market  for 
ft,  the  money  is  lying  idle,  and  we  are  paying  interest 
upon  the  mortgage  (which  had  to  be  raised  upon  the  land) 
from  our  rate  contribution. 

90705.  Then  your  experiment  so  far  has  not  been 
successful  ? — It  has  not  been  encouraging  at  all. 

90706.  Do  you  think  that  with  perseverance  some- 
thing might  be  done  to  utilise  or  get  rid  of  these  hideous 
great  deposits  ? — I  do  not  think  it  could  be  done  at  a  cost 
at  which  we  could  recoup  ourselves  upon  the  sale.  It 
would  have  to  be  done  certainly  at  a  loss.  But  at  a  loss 
it  could  be  done,  and  the  land  would  be  worth  something 
certainly,  and  it  is  worth  nothing  now. 

90707.  Could  the  lands  be  converted  into  parks  or 
recreation  grounds  ? — The  difficulty  is  that  if  you  have 
a  park  or  a  recreation  ground  it  costs  so  much  to  keep  up, 
and  practically  we  have  as  many  of  those  in  Bradford  as, 
1  think,  the  corporation  are  likely  to  approve  of  for  some 
( ime.    Bradford  is  very  well  off  in  that  respect 

90708.  Your  opinion  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  is,  that  though  it  is  a  good  machine,  you  want  some- 
thing more  so  as  to  be  able  to  provide  work  ? — That  is 
so. 

90709.  That  is  to  say,  3'ou  either  want  money  or  you 
want  the  power  to  embark  upon  a  certain  class  of  work  ? 
— We  consider,  if  it  were  possible,  that  we  might  be  en- 
titled to  lease  if  necessary  lands  which  are  at  present 
derelict,  with  the  object  of  turning  them  to  some  useful 
jjurpose. 

90710.  What  do  you  mean  by  derelict  lands  ? — Pit- 
hills — they  are  derelict. 

90711.  Then  you  would  want,  of  course,  increased 
facilities  for  raising  money  ? — We  should. 

90712.  Have  you  ever  thought  it  possible  to  combine 
with  other  districts  ? — That  has  not  been  contemplated 
at  all. 

90713.  But  it  might  be  practicable,  might  it  not  ? 
Leeds,  now,  is  close  to  Bradford  ? — Yes,  it  is  close  to  Brad- 
ford ;  but  that  we  have  never  contemplated,  and  I  have 
never  formed  an  opinion  about  it.  {Mr.  Crowther.)  The 
great  difficulty  in  my  mind  is  how  the  men  are  to  be  got 
away  to  the  work  if  they  are  taken  to  a  distance,  and  how 
they  are  to  get  back  into  regular  employment  agam. 

90714.  You  have  not  a  farm  colony,  have  you  ? — No. 

90715.  Then  you  must  have  barracks,  or  some  other 
accommodation  ? — Yes. 

90716.  Or  you  must  pay  their  fares  ? — Yes. 

90717.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  mean  that  if  they 
go  a  long  way  from  their  residence  they  would  be  taken 
away  from  their  normal  work  ? — {Mr.  Watson.)  They 
lose  touch  with  those  from  whom  they  might  obtain  em- 
ployment. I  may  say  that  the  men  employed  by  our 
committee  were  only  employed  on  four  days  every  week 
— on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday — so 
that  they  had  Saturday  and  Monday  in  which  to  look 
out  for  work. 

90718.  {Chairman.)  Assuming  you  could  organise  your 
labour  bureaux,  they  would  get  over  that  difficulty,  would 
they  not  ? — Yes,  they  would. 

90719.  At  least  to  a  certain  extent  ? — To  a  certain  ex- 
tent they  would — not  by  creating  works  but  rather  by 
finding  work. 

90720.  Assuming  there  had  been  no  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act  passed,  would  the  condition  of  things  have  been 
worse  in  Bradford  ?  Could  the  corporation  have  gone 
on  as  they  did  ? — No.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  reason 
why  the  Bradford  Distress  Committee  have  done  so  little, 
and  have  had  such  difficulty  in  finding  work,  is  that  the 
corporation  anticipated  all  the  work  which  could  find 
employment  for  the  casual  labourer  prior  to  our  coming 
into  existence. 

90721.  Then  the  corporation  were  in  an  indirect  way 
doing  the  work  which  by  Act  of  Parliament  afterwards 
the  distress  committee  were  set  up  to  do  ? — That  is  so. 
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90722.  And  that  is  one  of  your  difficulties,  that  you 
have  been  forstalled  ? — We  have  been  forestalled,  and 
the  work  anticipated. 

90723.  Have  you  lived  long  in  Bradford  ? — All  my  life- 

9n7i>4.  Wliat  should  you  siy  as  regards  the  condition 
(^f  the  lower  grade  of  unskilled  labour  ;  do  you  think  there 
is  more  difficulty  now  for  persons  to  find  permanent  em- 
ployment than  there  was  ?— Only  to  the  extent  that  I 
think  we  have  imported  more  than  our  share  of  casual 
labour  through  the  tramway  works  of  the  corporation. 
That  will  probably  become  less  noticeable  as  years  go  by  ; 
they  will  probably  be  absorbed  into  the  general  class  of 
labourers. 

90725.  Have  they  pushed  out  Bradford  people,  or  have 
these  imported  labourers  themselves  been  left  out  ? — Both, 
I  think.  They  have  increased  the  number  of  casual 
labourers  beyond  the  demand,  and  some  of  them  may 
have  got  work,  and  some  of  those  who  were  there  before 
may  have  lost  their  work. 

90726.  But  with  that  exception  you  do  not  think  the 
conditions  are  worse  ? — do  not  think  so. 
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90727.  Do  you  see  less  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
limitation  of  rising  generation  now  to  qualify  themselves  for  regular 
apprentices    ^^^.j^  j^^j^       f^j,  ^^^^^  ,_j  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  difficulty  is 

that  in  many  trades  the  trade  unions  do  not  allow  more 
than  a  limited  number  of  apprentices.  That  prevents 
some  learning  a  trade  who  otherwise  would  have  learnt 
a  trade,  if  it  had  been  open  to  any  one  who  wanted  to  be 
apprenticed  to  a  trade  to  be  apprenticed. 

90728.  Do  you  think  that  limitation  has  done  harm  ? 
— Undoubtedly  it  has  prevented  a  certain  number  of  men 
learning  a  craft. 

Effect  of  the  90729.  Now  as  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
Workmen's  you  think  it  has  reduced  the  age  at  which  men  can  get 
Compensa-     employment  ?— Undoubtedly. 

90730.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  about  it. 

90731.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  You  said  that  some  of  the  money 
was  raised  by  subscription  ? — Yes. 

90732.  Surely  not  to  do  corporation  work  ? — No,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  the  distress  committee. 

90733.  But  the  work  actually  done  was  paid  for  out  of 
the  rates,  was  it  not  ? — ^It  was  for  the  unemployment 
committee. 
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90734.  Surely  a  municipal  corporation  could  not 
possibly  spend  money,  except  out  of  the  rates,  on  tramways 
and  that  sort  of  things  ? — ^It  is  in  this  way  :  there  was  an 
unemployment  committee  consisting  partly  of  the  cor- 
poration, partly  of  the  guardians,  and  partly  of  other 
people  outside  ;  and  the  corporation  placed  certain  work 
at  their  disposal  which  was  done  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
rates,  but  the  corporation  did  not  necessarily  gei  the  full 
value  out  of  the  labour  employed. 

90735.  Then  you  mean  the  amount  was  made  up  ? — 
The  amount  was  made  up  by  the  rates.  The  total  cost 
to  the  rates  -Was,  I  am  informed,  £11,C02  33.  6d. 

90736.  The  corporation,  so  to  speak,  paid  what  it 
otherwise  would  have  paid  to  a  contractor,  and  then  any 
additional  cost  coming  through  employing  less  efficient 
labour  was  paid  for  by  the  unemployment  committee  ; 
was  that  it  ? — I  believe  ;  but  I  would  not  speak  con- 
fidently, because  I  was  not  on  the  committee,  that  the 
whole  was  from  the  rates. 

90737.  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  persons  who 
did  this  work  have  you  ever  paid  any  of  the  wage  to  the 
wives  ? — -No,  that  has  always  been  paid  direct  to  the  men. 

90738.  Have  you  never  given  any  part  of  the  relief  in 
kind  ?— No. 

90739.  Has  it  been  a  rule  that  you  give  the  regular 
rat^^ofwaces  ^^8®'  have  you  given  rather  less  ? — We  have  given 
paid  practically  the  regular  wage,  but  we  have  not  employed 
but  shorter  them  for  a  full  week,  so  that  they  did  not  earn  as  much 
hours  worked,  as  a  man  would  earn  working  a  full  week  ;  but,  differently 
Object  of  this,  iq  the  casual  labourer,  they  were  paid  wet  or  fine,  whether 

they  were  working  or  not.  If  they  were  rained  off,  and 
had  to  shelter  from  the  rain,  they  were  still  paid  their 
wages. 

90740.  Were  they  paid  by  the  day  and  not  by  the  hour  ? 
— They  were  paid  5d.  per  hour. 
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90741.  But  for  a  minimum  period  ? — -J^'or  a  mmimum 
period  of  four  days  of  eight  hours  a  day.  (Jfr.  Crowlher.) 
Each  man  received  for  wages  13s.  4d.  per  week.  {Mr. 
Watson. )  That  was  for  four  days  a  week. 

90742.  It  strikes  me,  watching  that  sort  of  work  done 
that  it  is  rather  bad  for  the  labourer  to  be  so  much  under- 
employed. Do  you  object  to  it  ?  I  mean  to  say  he  is 
not  doing  a  full  week's  work  ? — This  only  being  tem- 
porary work,  we  are  not  entitled  to  employ  them  beyond 
a  certain  number  of  weeks,  and  therefore  it  was  desirable 
that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
regular  employment,  so  Saturday  and  Monday  were  given 
to  them  for  that  purpose.  \ 

90743.  Do  you  still  think  that  it  is  a  desirable  arrange- 
ment ? — We  think  it  a  better  system  than  that  adopted 
by  the  corporation,  by  which  the  men  worked  alternate 
days.  They  were  put  on  without  much  investigation, 
and  many  of  the  men  much  prefer  to  work  one  day,  and 
then  to  have  the  next  day  to  play. 

90744.  Is  not  the  whole  theory  of  under-employment 
relief  works  a  bad  one  ? — I  think  it  is  if  it  means  per- 
manency, that  is,  if  the  man  is  going  to  be  employed 
permanently  ;  but  if  it  is  merely  to  meet  a  period  of 
temporary  out-of-work,  I  think  it  may  be  very  useful. 

90745.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  possibility  of 
establishing  an  organised  system  of  labour  exchanges 
for  the  casual  labourer  all  over  the  country,  and  making 
it  compulsory  on  the  employer  to  take  his  casual  labour 
from  the  labour  exchange  ? — Not  making  it  compulsory 
on  the  employer  to  take  it  from  the  exchange  ;  I  have 
not  considered  that. 

90746.  How  does  it  strike  you  ?  Supposing  you  said 
to  the  employer  :  "  You  can  if  you  like  give  a  legal  mini- 
mum period  of  employment,  that  is,  you  can  employ 
people  by  the  month  ;  but  if  you  prefer  to  employ  casual 
labour,  you  must  take  it  from  the  national  exchange," 
so  that  all  such  labour  would  be  dove-tailed  ? — As  a 
matter  of  my  personal  opinion,  that  would  not  commend 
itself  to  me. 

90747.  You  would  object  to  compulsion  ?— 1  should 
object  to  compulsion. 

90748.  But  you  would  approve  of  the  dove-tailing 
of  the  labour  that  would  be  employed,  would  you  not  ? 
— I  do  not  object  to  that. 

90749.  It  is  the  compulsion  you  object  to  ? — Yes. 

90750.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  corporation  Effect  of 
employees,  you  have  already  stated,  I  think,  in  answer  fluctuation 
to  a  previous  question,  that  the  corporation  employed  iii  corpora- 
men  by  fits  and  starts,  that  is,  there  were  a  large  number  tioi  einplo; 
one  week  and  fewer  the  next  week,  and  so  on  ? — Yes.  ment. 

90751.  You  remember  Mr.  Pringle  visiting  Bradford 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  information  for  the  Com- 
mission, he  got  some  partic ul  irs  on  this  point  ? — Yes. 

90752.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  a  good  thing  as  far 
as  the  workers  in  the  town  generally  are  concerned  that 
the  corporation  should  fluctuate  in  their  employment  ? 
— I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  thing  if  it  could  be  avoided 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  avoided  even  at  some  extra 
cost  to  the  corporation. 

90753.  The  corporation  really  are  the  largest  em- 
ployers of  casual  labour  in  the  town,  are  they  not  ? — 
That  is  so. 

90754.  Next  to  the  corporation,  I  suppose,  will  come 
the  wool-combers  ? — Yes,  if  you  call  wool-combing  casual  The  extent 
employment ;    it  certainly  is  unskilled  labour.    But  I  which  woo 
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am  not  sure  whether  the  wool-combers  or  the  building 
trade  would  come  next. 

90755.  Wool-combing  really  is  not  casual,  is  it  ?-— 
Not  quite.  They  are  in  regular  employment,  but  the 
work  is  unskilled. 

90756.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Do  you  mean  by  "regular" 
all-the-year-round  ? — Yes. 

90757.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 

it  is  rather  quieter  than  at  other  times  is  it  not  ? — You  Extent  of 
may  take  it  that  the  textile  trade  is  always  worst  in  the  ^'"^ 
winter,  from  about  November  to  February.    I  do  not  ^gxtile  tra 
know  why  it  should  be  so,  but  it  appears  year  after  year  Wool- 
from  the  figures   that  any  slackness   in  the  textile  combers, 
trades  occurs  during  the  winter  months. 
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mt  of  90758.  And  it  affects  the  wool-combing  more  than 
er  slack-  the  other  branches  ?— It  affects  them  first,  because  they 
in  the     are  the  first  people  who  have  to  deal  with  the  wool. 

90759.  The  spinning  and  the  weaving  is  usually  fully 
employed  all  the  year  round,  is  it  not,  except  in  times 
of  depression  ? — Yes.  There  is  another  reason  why  it 
affects  th3  wool-combers.  It  pays  batter  to  run  wool- 
combing  plant  night  and  day  for  four  days  a  week  than 
during  the  day-time  for  the  six  days  ;  but  the  other 
mills  can  only  run  during  the  day,  so  that  their  people 
are  more  regularly  employed. 

90760.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  wool-combing  establish- 
ments are  run  night  and  day  usually  for  the  first  nine 
months  in  the  year,  and  then  short  of  full  day-time 
during  the  remaining  three  months  ? — That  is  so. 

90761.  And  that  throws  out  of  work  a  number  of 
men  who  are  not  highly  skilled  workmen,  and  many 
of  them  are  unable  to  follow  outdoor  employment;  but 
for  wool-combing  they  would  scarcel  /  ever  be  employed; 
they  are  the  siftings  of  all  kinds  of  tr  ides  ? — I  should 
think  they  are  the  lowest  paid  of  any  class  employed  in 
the  textile  industries. 

90762.  They  are  consequently  face-to-face  with  poverty 
immediately  they  are  not  at  work  ? — That  is  so.  The 
wages  which  they  can  earn  are  not  wages  which  enable 
them  to  put  anything  by  for  a  rainy  day. 

90763.  So  this  gives  us  really  a  winter  problem  ? — • 
I  think  so. 

90764.  {Chairman.)  Are  they  regularly  einployed  four 
days  a  week,  or  how  ? — A  man  goes  in  and  works  a  night, 
and  he  does  not  know  till  he  leaves  whether  he  will  be 
at  work  the  next  night  or  not ;  and  they  often  turn  up 
to  see  whether  any  work  has  come  in  during  the  day. 

men  90765.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  It  means  usually  in  the  wool 

ployed  in  combing  industry  that  the  women  are  employed  during 
day,^men  ^j^^  day-time  and  the  men  are  employed  during  the  night 
"    '  at  the  same  work  as  the  women  do  in  the  day  ? — That 
is  so. 

90766.  Wool-combing  is  largely  a  night  employment 
for  men  ? — Yes. 
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90767.  And  when  the  work  falls  off  the  night-work 
stops  first? — When  the  wool-combing  falls  short  the 
men  are  out  of  employment  before  the  women. 

90768.  Then  they  have  to  rely  on  the  earnings  of  their 
wives  and  children,  or  they  have  to  apply  to  the  guardians 
or  to  the  distress  committee  ? — Yes. 

90769.  Would  you  say  that  it  would  be  much  better 
for  the  town  generally  and  for  the  workers  in  particular 
if  the  corporation  had  to  employ  their  workmen  more 
regularly  ? — It  would  ultimately  be  much  better  if  they 
could  spread  their  work  over  a  regular  period,  rather 
than  have  a  rush  and  get  something  done  quickly  and 
then  stop  their  works. 

90770.  You  have  a  table,  have  you  not,  showing  these 
fluctuations  ? — Yes.  If  you  take  the  year  1904  you  will 
find  that  in  the  week  ending  January  6th,  there  were 
576  men  employed,  and  that  in  the  week  ending  April  13th 
there  were  1,118.  Then  in  three  weeks  in  August  there 
were  over  a  thousand.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  in  October, 
November  and  December,  it  goes  down  to  500  or  600, 
so  that  there  is  practically  a  difference  of  500  between 
the  winter  months  and  the  summer  months.  The  same 
sort  of  figures  would  apply  to  the  year  1905.  In  1906 
it  happens  to  be  the  other  way,  and  there  were  fewer 
employed  by  the  corporation  during  the  summer  ;  but 
I  think  that  was  very  unusual.  I  hand  in  this  table. 
(See  Appendix  No.  III.  (F).) 

90771.  Now  with  regard  to  the  class  of  persons  who 
apply  to  the  distress  committee,  perhaps  Mr.  Crowther 
would  be  able  to  Evnswer  this  question :  Is  it  not  often 
felt  that  the  persons  who  apply  need  relief  that  could 
not  possibly  be  given  by  a  distress  committee  ?  A  very 
large  percentage  of  the  men  are  unsuitable,  I  suppose, 
for  the  work  which  is  offered  by  the  distress  committee  ? 
— (Mr.  Crowther.)  I  found  in  the  first  year — and  that  is 
the  only  year  I  investigated — that  about  half  the  workers, 
through  age  or  physical  unfitness,  were  not  fit  for  outdoor 
work.  I  got  the  corporation  gangers  who  did  the  work 
for  us  to  make  an  investigation  and  report  to  me  each 
week,  and  they  reported  the  number  of  men  who  would, 
if  they  had  been  contractors,  have  been  engaged  by  them. 


They  said  about  50  per  cent,  would  have  been  engaged  Mr.  Francis 
by  an  ordinarv  contractor  to  carry  out  the  work.  Watson  and 

90772.  In  dealing  with  those  cases,  do  you  not  feel  that  Crowther. 

something  should  be  done  for  the  men  who  could  not  

possibly  be  employed,  by  referring  them  to  somebody  or  21  Jan  1908, 

another  for  some  kind  of  relief  ?    Is  not  great  suffering  

entailed  through  these  men  not  being  dealt  with  when 

they  do  not  go  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — The  men  are  particu- 
larly sore  upon  the  point  that,  when  we  have  made  full 
investigations  into  their  moral  character  and  industrial 
capacity,  they  were  not  put  on  to  work  at  once.  They 
feel  sore  that  steps  are  not  taken  immediately. 

90773.  About  the  other  class  which  is  considered  not 
suitable  at  all  for  work  under  the  distress  committee,  is  it 
not  a  very  great  hardship  on  those  not  to  have  anything 
at  all  ?  They  are  not  told  that  they  are  not  suitable 
for  relief  work,  and  they  are  simply  left  to  hope  that 
they  might  be  called  upon  at  some  time  for  work  ;  they 

do  not  apply  to  the  guardians,  and  so  they  drift  on  to  Suggested 
greater  poverty  ? — (Mr.    Watson.)  If   T   might  answer  classification 
that  for  the  moment,  Mr  Crowther  and  I  have  considered  of  applican'a 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  divide  those  registering  *|°g^J?ggg 
into  different  classes,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclu-  ggj^i^^ittee. 
sion  that  we  have  three  distinct  classes  who  apply.  We 
have  the  loafers,  viz. : — thos3  who  cease  work  after  a 
fe  V  day's  t  iil  who,  we  think,  ought  to  be  referred  to 
the  magistrate  to  be  dealt  with  in  some  way  by  finding 
compulsory  employment  for  him.    Then  we  have  those 
who  are  utterly  destitute  and  who  have  no  income  what- 
ever— that  is,  taking  the  family  as  a  unit,  there  is  nothing 
coming  into  the  house  either  from  the  husband  or  from 
any  of  his  dependants  ;   those  we  consider  a  case  for  the 
Poor  Law  guardians.    Then  we  have  the   third  class, 
where  there  is  some  income  coming  into  the  house  but 
where  the  head  of  the  house  is  out  of  employment ;  that 
we  consider  is  a  case  which  is  suitable  for  the  distress 
committee  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act.    I  do 
not  know  whether  that  answers  your  question  ? 

90774.  No,  not  quite.    The  men  that  I  mean  are  those  Djfgculties 
that  are  not  suitable  for  work,  yet  are  Bradford  men  who  linking 
are  drifting  on  to  greater  poverty  ;    they  are  not  dealt  distress 
with  by  the  distress  committee,  neither  do  they  go  to  cominitteej 
the  guardians   prob^bl)?  b-^cause  they  would   thereby  witli 
become  iaeligible  for  work  under  the  distress  committee.  guarcUans. 
Should  there  not  be  some  closer  connection  between 

the  distress  committee  and  the  guardians  in  order 
to  have  their  case  dealt  with  immediately,  when 
they  are  in  want  ?  It  seems  to  be  needed,  and  I  want 
to  know  what  your  opinion  is  about  that  ? — (Mr. 
Crowther.)  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  distress 
committee  and  the  guardians  ought  to  work  together  in 
the  matter,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  divide  them  so 
sharply  as  to  say  who  is  a  man  suitable  for  relief 
and  who  is  a  man  suitable  for  employment.  (Mr. 
Watson.)  The  difficulty  in  linking  the  two  together 
has  been  that  there  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of 
people  not  to  apply  at  all  if  there  is  any  connection  with 
the  Poor  Law.  It  is  a  sentimental  objection,  if  you  like, 
but  it  is  an  objection  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  many  deserv- 
ing cases  would  not  apply  if  it  was  felt  that  it  was  being 
worked  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law. 

90775.  Would  you  say  that  the  work  provided  by  the  Continued 
distress  committee  could  ever  do  away  with  the  labour-  necessity  for 
test  work  which  is  applied  under  the  guardians  ? — (Mr.  labour  test  of 
Crowther.)  No.    (Mr.  Watson.)  I  do  not  think  so.  guardians. 

90776.  Why  ? — (Mr.  Crowther.)  Because  there  are  a 
certain  class  of  persons  who  are  physically  unfit  for 
ordinary  outdoor  work,  who  could  be  foxmd  a  certain 
kind  of  work  by  the  guardians. 

90777.  Of  a  lighter  kind  ?— Yes,  of  a  lighter  kind. 
(Mr.  \Yatson.)  A  modified  test. 

90778.  So  that  it  really  means  that  there  would  have 
to  be  continued  some  method  of  dealing  with  the  people 
out  of  emplojonent  who  are  in  distress  and  destitute 
through  want  of  emplojTnent,  side  by  side  with  the 
work  done  by  the  distress  committee  ? — Undoubtedly. 
(Mr.  Crowther.)  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  a  test-house 
or  a  test-workhouse  for  the  so-called  able-bodied  men 
who  could  have  work  on  the  land,  of  which  there  should 
be  so  many  acres  in  connection  with  each  workhouse 
in  a  large  urban  district. 
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90779.  To  suit  these  men  who  are  not  fully  capable  of 
doing  a  day's  work  under  the  distress  committee  ?  They 
could  be  dealt  with  by  that  meaois  ? — Yes. 

90780.  (CJiairman.)  Would  you  not  have  them  per- 
manently on  your  hands  then  ? — Not  necessarily  so. 
They  would  be  in  touch  with  their  famUies,  and  when 
an  opportunity  arose  they  would  be  able  to  be  taken  out 
by  the  relatives. 

90781.  That  is  the  class,  I  understand,  who,  from 
physical  defects  or  a  low  physical  standard,  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  finding  any  place  in  our  present  industrial  system  ? 
— That  is  so. 

00782.  Surely  what  you  are  recommending  means,  if 
it  is  to  be  effective,  that  it  must  be  permanent  employ- 
ment ? — Every  destitute  man,  I  think,  who  applies 
is  a  proper  case  for  the  Poor  Law. 

90783.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  But  this  is  not  quite  a  destitute 
person  ;  as  I  understand,  it  is  a  respectable  person  who 
has  a  difficulty  in  getting  employment  because  he  is 
not  up  to  the  standard  ? — But  he  is  destitute,  of  course, 
or  he  would  not  apply. 

90784.  I  do  not  quite  see  the  difference  between  that 
class  and  the  feeble  or  inefficient  who  apply  to  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Those  are  naturally  Poor  Law  cases. 

90785.  These  cases  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
distress  committee  ? — No,  by  the  Poor  Law. 

90786.  What  I  want  to  show  is  whether  there  is  a  large 
number  who  apply  to  the  distress  committee  for  whom 
you  have  no  hope  of  providing  suitable  work  through 
the  distress  committee  ? — Not  by  outdoor  labour,  at 
any  rate. 

90787.  You  have  no  other  form  of  labour  to  suggest 
that  could  be  taken  up  by  the  distress  committee  to 
employ  them,  have  you  ? — None  whatever. 

90788.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Is  there  any  reason  why  you 
should  not  find  other  work  for  them  ?  If  the  guardians 
can  find  other  work,  what  is  to  prevent  you  doing  it  ? — 
In  my  opinion  the  guardians  would  find  other  work  of 
a  light  nature  in  connection  with  work  on  the  land. 

90789.  My  only  point  is,  why  should  these  particular 
men,  who  are  respectable  men,  go  to  the  Poor  Law  and 
become  paupers  ? — Of  course,  I  do  not  say  that  they 
should  lose  their  civil  rights. 

90790.  Then  you  would  get  the  law  altered,  so  that 
they  should  not  become  paupers  ? — That  is  so. 

90791.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  emigration, 
some  attempt  has  been  made  at  emigrating  a  few  men  ; 
has  it  met  with  any  amount  of  success  ? — No,  not  at 
all.  We  sent  out  fifteen  men  with  their  wives  and  families 
in  May,  1906,  after  searching  inquiries  had  been  made 
into  their  antecedents. 

90792.  In  all  these  cases  were  the  committee  satisfied 
as  to  their  being  suitable  people  to  emigrate  ? — They 
were  the  very  best  men  we  could  find. 

90793.  Trustworthy  people,  so  far  as  honesty  was 
concerned  ? — Yes. 

90794.  You  had  expectations  that  they  would  refund 
the  money  which  was  the  cost  of  their  emigration  ? — 
That  is  so. 

90795.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  ?— We  have 
had  10  dollars  returned  to  us. 

90796.  Was  that  all  from  one  man  ? — Yes. 

90797.  You  have  particulars  of  all  the  fifteen  cases 
here,  I  suppose  ? — I  have  a  list  here  in  a  report  from  the 
Salvation  Army,  who  acted  as  our  agents  in  the  matter, 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  men  in  Canada. 

90798.  Could  we  have  the  whole  of  the  fifteen  cases 
put  in  ? — The  report  was  made  to  us  on  February  12th, 
last  year,  and  it  appears  in  our  Second  Annual  Report 
(See  Appendix,  No.  III.  (G).) 

90799.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Were  the  men  doing  all  right  ? 
— (Mr.  Watson.)    That  all  appears  in  our  Annual  Report. 

90800.  (Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  Have  any  of  them 
been  sent  back  from  Canada  ? — (Mr.  Crowiher.)  No, 
they  have  not  been  sent  back.  (Mr.  Watson.)  But 
one  or  two  have  come  back. 
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90801.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  numbers 
who  registered  themselves,  the  number  who  are  on  the 
register  at  any  given  time  is  not  a  correct  indication  of 
the  number  of  men  who  want  work,  is  it  ? — (Mr.  Crow- 
ther.)    No,  I  should  say  not. 

90802.  Many  of  the  men  have  already  found  work, 
but  have  not  told  the  committee  so  ? — Of  course,  men  who 
have  found  work  never  do  let  us  know,  although  they  are 
requested  to  do  so  in  every  case. 

90803.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  sometimes  these  men, 
not  being  permanently  employed  in  their  present  occupa- 
tion, place  themselves  on  the  register  while  they  are  still 
in  employment,  so  that  they  might  have  work  ready  for 
them  when  they  get  out  of  employment  ?— I  could  not 
say  that,  but  I  know  that  the  men  we  found  work  for 
through  the  labour  bureau  did  not  report  themselves 
to  us,  and  the  reason  given  was  that  they  thought  they 
might  not  have  it  permanently,  and  therefore  they  had 
better  keep  their  names  on  the  register. 

90804.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  men  register  them- 
selves more  than  once  on  the  same  register  ;  that  is, 
they  have  registered  their  names  and  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  it,  then  they  have  got  work  and  they  think  they 
have  been  crossed  off  the  register,  and  subsequently  they 
re-register  their  names,  so  that  you  have  found  the  names 
recurring  on  the  same  register  ? — Our  register  is  prepared 
in  such  a  way  that  the  men  could  not  do  so  on  the  same 
register,  but  there  are  recurring  registrations  on  two 
registers.  We  open  a  new  register  in  each  year,  and  of 
the  men  who  were  on  the  first  register  521  re-registered 
themselves  on  the  second  register. 

90805.  On  p.  7  of  your  Second  Annual  Report  I  Gn^ 
in  Table  B  that  the  total  number  of  individuals  registered 
was  6,705,  whilst  the  total  number  of  registrations  was 
11,219  ? — Quite  so,  but  those  are  not  our  registers  ;  those 
are  the  registers  of  the  unemployed  before  the  passing  of 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act.  (Mr.  Watson.)  That 
is  the  corporation  register.  (Mr.  Crowther.)  That 
applies  to  the  corporation  register,  certainly,  but  not  to 
our  register. 

90806.  Not  to  the  distress  committee's  register  ? — No. 
Our  register  is  kept  in  a  very  different  manner  to  that. 

90807.  (Professor  Smart.)  I  see  in  your  list  of  registered 
men  seventeen  miners  ;  are  these  coal-miners  ? — Yes. 

90808.  Is  that  a  common  thing  ? — There  are  some  coal- 
miners  in  the  neighbourhood. 

90809.  I  believe  the  experience  of  Scotland  is  that  a 
coal-miner  never  applies  :  coal-miners  and  sailors,  I  be- 
lieve, are  the  two  exceptions  ? — Of  course,  they  called 
themselves  coal-miners  when  they  applied,  but  I  have  not 
investigated  that. 

90810.  What  manner  of  investigation  do  you  make 
into  the  applicants  ? — We  send  a  visitor  to  the  home. 

90811.  What  kind  of  visitor  ?— A  man. 

90812.  Is  he  an  official  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  he  is  an 
official  of  the  distress  committee. 

90813.  He  has  not  been  employed  by  the  Poor  Law 
then  ? — He  never  has  been. 

90814.  Is  he  an  experienced  man  in  any  way  ? — No, 
they  have  not  any  experience  except  they  have  acquu-ed  it 
in  their  work.  (Mr.  Watson.)  We  selected  the  best  of  the 
applicants  that  we  had  for  the  position  of  investigator. 
That  was  how  it  was  done. 

90815.  Did  any  applicants  from  the  Poor  Law  apply, 
do  you  know  ? — We  did  not  appoint  any.  I  do  not 
recollect  whether  any  applied. 

90816.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  very 
desirable  to  have  had  some  ? — (Mr.  Crowther.)  There 
were  a  certain  number  of  men  employed  by  us  to  aid  the 
corporation  in  their  inquiries  under  the  previous  regime, 
but  these  men  were  not  appointed  by  the  distress  com- 
mittee when  they  took  office. 

90817.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  investi-  The  investi- 1 
gation  was  very  strict  ? — I  think  they  were  as  strict  as  gations  not 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  but  the  investigations  ^j^^g^'g  p^^j 
are  not  as  strict  as  those  of  the  Poor  Law,  by  any  means,  j^^^^ 

90818.  And  you  made  no  use  of  the  investigations  of 
the  Poor  Law  at  all  ? — None  whatever.  (Mr.  Watson.) 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  amongst  many  members  of 
the  committee  against  employing  an  investigator  who 
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had  been  employed  by  the  Poor  Law,  because  they  wanted 
to  dissociate  the  distress  committee  from  the  Poor  Law, 
on  account  of  the  sentimental  objection  there  was  to  it. 
That  was  the  reason  it  was  done. 

90819.  They  carried  it  against  you  ? — Yes. 

90820.  Was  the  investigation  made  by  the  corporation 
formerly  as  strict  as  that  now  made  by  the  distress  com- 
mittee ? — No.  (Mr.  Crowther.)  Not  nearly  so,  and  the 
corporation  did  not  accept  the  results  of  the  investigations 
either.  The  distress  committee  in  ever}^  case  accepts  the 
report  of  the  investigators,  and  puts  no  man  to  work  whose 
answers  to  the  inquiries  are  not  satisfactory ;  but  in 
respect  to  the  corporation  a  great  many  men  were  put 
on  whose  answers  were  not  satisfactory. 

9082L  Do  you  apply  to  former  employers  ? — Yes,  in 
every  case. 

90822.  Do  you  find  them  answer  quite  readily  ? — Yea. 

9082.3.  With  regard  to  the  labour  bureau,  is  that  under 
the  distress  committee  entirely  ? — Yes. 

90824.  Then  inevitably  it  has  become  associated  with 
an  exceptional  method  ? — Yes.    It  is  the  place  where 

reau.  ^j^Q  register. 

90825.  It  is  not  a  general  labour  exchange  at  all  ? — No, 
not  at  all. 

90826.  So  that  anything  your  experience  teaches  you 
from  the  present  bureau  is  of  very  little  importance 
with  regard  to  a  general  labour  exchange  ?— The  only  steps 
that  were  taken  by  the  distress  committee  with  reference 
to  it  were  that  we  advertised  in  the  local  press  inviting 
employers  of  labour  to  search  our  registers  and  select 
men ;  or  if  they  applied  to  us,  we  Sent  them  the  names 
and  addresses  of  any  suitable  men. 

90827.  But  they  naturally  would  presume  that  you 
had  not  the  sort  of  men  whom  they  would  like  ? — We 
advertised  that  we  had  suitable  men  of  certain  classes 
on  our  registers. 

90828.  The  inference  being  that  the  men  who  were 
being  registered  by  the  distress  committee  would  not 
be  men  such  as  an  employer  would  willingly  engage  ? — 
Naturally,  I  think  not. 

oportion  of  90829.  I  see  you  say  in  Paragraph  8  that  30  per  cent, 
en  of  the  men  employed  were  "  average  workmen  "  ? — Yes. 

era^'^e*^'  908.30.  Did  you  mean  by  that  that  they  were  worth 
jrkmen.  the  standard  wage  ? — That  they  were  men  who  had  been 
I  employed,  and  who  would  be  employed  it  there  was  the 

work  for  them,  at  the  ordinary  standard  rate  of  wages. 

9083  L  Men  you  would  have  taken  on  and  paid  the 
standard  rate  to  ? — Yes. 

90832.  Now  with  reference  to  these  twenty-one  ex- 
ceptional men  that  you  were  speaking  of,  were  they  all 
men  who  had  come  up  before  the  distress  committee  ? — 
They  were  ;  tbey  had  all  registered  their  names. 

pposed  90833.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  if  the  labour 
nployers  on  exchange  was  instituted  it  would  require  to  get  the  co- 
le  com-  operation  of  employers,  and  you  suggested  that  a  certain 
ittee  of  the  number  of  employers  must  be  put  on  the  committee  ? 
cchange.   Yes. 


he  superin-  90834.  Is  there  not  also  another  requisite,  namely, 
indentof  the  ^h^t  the  superintendent  of  the  labour  exchange  should 
schange.  ^j^^  jg         ^^jj^     employers  ? — Decidedly. 

90835.  So  that  an  ordinary  working-man  would  not 
do  ? — For  a  superintendent  of  a  labour  exchange  he 
would  not  do  at  all,  I  should  think.  He  wants  to  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  different 
trades. 

90836.  So  you  must  look  out  for  a  highly-paid  official  ? 
—Yes. 

advantage  of  90837.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  now  that  a  permanent 
istres*''^^  distress  committee  works  better  than  the  former  inter- 
ommittee.     niittent    corporation    unemployment    committee  ? — I 

should  imagine  it  is  decidedly  better.    (Mr.  Watson.) 

The  work  is  much  more  thoroughly  done. 

90838.  And  you  want  an  organisation  that  is  always 
at  hand  ? — (Mr.  Crowther.)  Yes. 

Emigration,      90839.  With  regard  to  emigration,  what  was  your 
he  methods  principle  of  emigration ;     did  you  emigrate  whenever 
P     •       you  could  ?— A  list  of  the  men  who  desired  to  emigrate 
was  kept,  and  when  it  reached  a  certain  proportion — a 


number  of  about  100— investigations  were  made  into  Mr.  Francis 

the  circumstances  of  the  men  and  of  their  families.    If  ^y''*^ 

a  man  had  a  wife  and  a  family  who  were  earning  wages,  ^^'^q^^^^^^ 

they  were  not  emigrated,  and  if  a  man  was  of  an  un-  "  

desirable  character,  he  and  his  family  were  not  suggested      Jan.  1908. 

for   emigration.    (Mr.    Watson.)  Although   there  were  

twenty-eight  persons  emigrated,  there  were  only  fifteen 
families — that  is,  fifteen  men. 

90840.  (Mr.  PhelfS.)  Were  there  any  single  men  ?— 
The  fifteen  men  with  their  wives  and  families  made  up 
the  number  to  twenty-eight. 

90841.  Ihen  none  of  them  were  single  men  ?— There 
was  not  one  single  man. 

90842.  (Professor  Smart.)  Was  the  feeling  in  the  com- 
mittee in  favour  of  emigrating  single  men,  or  against  it  ? 
— (Mr.  Crowther.)  The  feeling  was  against  it. 

90843.  Then  you  would  say  that  those  whom  you 
emigrated  were  really  the  best  of  those  who  applied  to 
you  ? — They  were  the  best  of  the  persons  who  applied 
to  be  emigrated.  (Mr.  Watson.)  And  the  most  suitable. 
(Mr.  Crowther.)  They  were  the  most  suitable,  certainly. 

90844.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  The  object  of  the  Act  we  are 
discussing  is,  is  it  not,  to  find  employment  for  artisans  Unemployed 
and  a  high  type  of  labourer  who  are  in  temporary  want  "Workmen 
of  employment  ?— To  fuid  work,  not  necessarily  for  a  Act. 

high  type  of  artisan. 

90845.  That  was  the  intention  as  stated  by  the  men 
who  promoted  the  Act,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  was  what 
was  stated  by  them  in  debate,  but  that  is  not  the  wording 
of  the  Act. 

90846.  And  you  have  not  worked  it  in  that  spirit, 
I  mean  ? — Not  at  all. 

_  ^     ,     ,  .       ,  •  I.  ,  n  Destitution 

90847.  I  ask  the  question,  because  m  Paragraph  19  ^gg^ 

you  say  that  a  certain  situation  arose  from  the  fact  that  employ  under 
the  corporation  committee  relaxed  their  efforts  to  select  the  Act. 
the  really  destitute  from  the  number  of  those  applying. 
Do  you  think  that  destitution  is  the  real  test  to  apply 
under  the  Act  ? — That  paragraph  applies  to  the  employ- 
ment found  by  the  corporation  before  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  was  brought  into  existence. 

90848.  Do  you  think  the  corporation  would  be  justified 
in  taking  destitution  as  their  test  ?— No,  but  I  think 
they  were  justified  in  taking  character  into  consideration. 

90849.  Is  all  that  you  complain  of  that  they  did  not 
select  the  really  destitute  ?  My  point  is  this— is  not 
destitution  rather  a  Poor  Law  distinction  than  a  dis- 
tinction for  a  distress  committee  ? — My  point  in  writing 
that  sentence  was  that  the  best  men,  the  most  suitable 
men,  had  not  been  selected.  (Mr.  Watson.)  I  think  the 
word  "  destitute  "  there  should  have  been  "  suitable  "  ; 
I  think  that  would  have  been  the  better  word  there. 
(Mr.  Crowther.)  I  meant  really  necessitous  cases.  When 
you  have  several  thousand  men,  certainly  the  first  men 
who  ought  to  be  dealt  with  are  those  who  need  it  the 
most. 

90850.  (Mr.  Lansburrj.)  Might  they  not  be  the  least 
worthy  ? — Possibly. 

90851.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  I  rather  understood  that  the  Defects  of 
class  was  the  class  you  describe  as  the  people  who  were  the  Unem- 
not  entirely  destitute  but  had  something  with  which  to  ployed Work- 
go  on.     In  Paragraph  21  there  is  an  expression  which  ^^"j^'^f 
rather  puzzles  me.    You  say :    "  We  feel  that  the  Un-  pQ^^gj-g  jjj 
employed  Workmen  Act  is  an  admirable  machine  on  the  digtress 
understanding  that  the  distress  committee  have  work  on  coirmittees, 
which  they  can  employ  the  men  ;  "  what  exactly  is  meant 

by  the  word  "  work  "  there  ? — (Mr.  Watson.)  It  might 
be  "  work  "  or  "  works  " — it  means  any  employment 
offered.  At  present  if  we  had  any  names  on  our  list,  we 
have  no  employment  to  which  we  could  send  the  men. 

90852.  Does  the  word  "  work  "  or  "  employment  " 
there  mean  employment  arising  naturally,  or  employ- 
ment artificially  created  ? — Either  ;  it  means  work  of 
any  kind. 

90853.  Then  it  would  include  employment  artificially 
created  ? — It  would  undoubtedly. 

90854.  In  that  case,  is  the  difficulty  so  much  in  the  way 
of  finding  work,  as  of  finding  the  means  of  paying  for  it  ? — 
(Mr.  Crowther.)  It  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  work,  or 
finding  works  rather.  (Mr.  Watson.)  You  can  always 
find  work  if  you  are  prepared  to  pay  for  it,  if  it  is  only  in. 
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Mr.  Francis  moving  all  the  slag  heaps  in  England  ;  but  whether  it  is 
Watson  and  going  to  be  work  which  would,  in  any  sense,  be  remunera- 
Mr.  George   ^  j^g  ^j.        jg  another  matter. 

M.  Crowther.  ^  ^  ,  ,  „ 
  90855.  Exactly  ?— If  you  say  :    Can  we  find  work  ? 

21  Jan.  1908.  I  say  yes,  but  whether  it  would  be  remunerative  or  not, 
  is  the  question. 

90856.  Very  good  ;  so  you  mean  by  "  work  "  there, 
remunerative  work  ? — Or  work  which  cannot  be  con- 
ducted at  an  absolute  loss  of  the  whole  of  the  money  spent 
upon  it,  or  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  committee,  I  believe, 
would  be  quite  willing,  and  have  showTi  themselves  will- 
ing, to  conduct  works  which  could  not  be  done  at  a  re- 
munerative rate,  but  still  which  did  not  entail  practically 
the  complete  loss  of  the  money  expended. 

90857.  Can  any  Act  of  Parliament  guarantee  you  a 
supply  of  that  kind  of  work  ? — I  do  not  think  it  could 
if  it  left  it  to  the  local  committee  to  carry  it  out,  but  if  they 
embark  on  national  works  they  might  be  able  to  do  it. 
(Mr.  Crowther.)  Except  in  so  far  as  the  reclamation  of 
land  goes. 

Difficulties  in  90858.  I  only  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
the  M'ay  of  that  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  work  " 
schemes  of  there.  Now  with  regard  to  the  schemes  of  afforestation  ; 
afforestation,  j^^ve  you  gone  into  the  question  of  afforestation  at  all, 
and  the  possibilities  of  it  ? — {Mr.  Watson.)  Yes,  we  have 
in  this  sense,  that  we  have  applied  to  the  waterworks 
committee  of  the  corporation,  who  have  very  large  areas 
of  land,  most  of  them  twenty  or  thirty  miles  away  from 
the  city,  moorlands  and  lands  upon  which  the  farms  have 
been  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
water  being  polluted.  We  thought  that  they  might  have 
lands  which  could  be  used  for  afforestation  purposes.  We 
applied  to  the  Waterworks  Committee,  who  had  reports 
made  to  them  by  the  waterworks  engineer,  and  by  a 
gentleman  skilled  in  forestry  ;  but  the  reports  were  un- 
favourable. They  had  a  small  area  of  about  fifteen 
acreas  adjoining  one  of  the  reservoirs  about  thirty  miles 
away,  on  which  it  was  said  we  might  plant  willows,  but 
the  conditions  were  so  stringent,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
pollution  of  water,  that  it  would  have  been  quite  im- 
possible to  have  carried  out  the  works. 

90859.  Taking  the  question  of  afforestation  in  the 
larger  sense,  have  you  gone  into  the  evidence  at  all  with 
regard  to  the  possibilities  which  it  gives  of  the  number 
of  people  that  you  could  employ  upon  it,  and  so  forth  ? — 
The  only  experience  we  have  is  the  experience  of  what 
they  are  doing  in  Leeds. 

90860.  I  was  going  to  ask  about  that  ? — We  have  seen 
their  report  as  to  what  they  are  doing,  and  it  does  not 
seem  that  you  are  able  to  employ  very  many  men  per  acre. 
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90870.  You  do  not  look  forward  to  it  as  a  means  of  DiDference 
educating  persons  who  are  now  unfit  ?— I  do  not  think  between  its 
that  is  the  work  of  a  distress  committee,  at  all.    (Mr.  ^Y°^.^  ^J^^ 
Watson.)  We  do  not  contemplate  it.    (Mr.   Crowther.)  p^^^  Law 
It  might  be  work  taken  up  by  the  Poor  Law,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  work  for  a  distress  committee. 

90871.  TIow  would  you  guard  against  people  such  as 
you  describe  constantly  making  use  of  the  distress  com- 
mittee ? — By  investigation,  and  by  the  strict  carrying 
out  of  the  Act. 

90872.  Practically  the  investigation  would  aim  at 
establishing  that  the  distress  of  the  people  was  purely 
temporary  ? — That  is  so. 

90873.  And  where  it  was  chronic,  you  would  send  them 
to  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  so  in  individual  cases.f^If  a 
man  had  absolutely  no  means,  we  should  recommend 
him  to  be  sent  to  the  Poor  Law. 

90874.  Do  you  think  machinery  of  that  kind  migh* 
exist  permanently  for  relieving  that  class  ? — Yes,  on  the 
lines  of  the  present  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

90875.  Do  you  think  it  is  all  possible  for  working  men  Possibility  cl 
to  insure  themselves  against  out  of  work  ? — In  the  case  insurance  ol 
of  the  casual  labouring  class,  I  do  not.  working  men 

against  out 

90876.  I  was  not  thinkmg  so  much  of  that  class.    Do  of  work, 
you  think  that  the  friendly  societies  could  devise  any  ^  trades 
scheme  hy  which  they  could  insure  their  members  against  ^^iiigns. 
out-of-work  ? — (Mr.  Watson.)  That  is  done  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  trade  unions. 

90877.  Is  it  done  to  any  great  extent  in  Bradford  ? — 
Yes,  to  a  very  large  extent. 

90878.  Do  you  find  that  no  trade  unionist  comes  before 
the  distress  committee,  in  consequence  ? — Practically 
none,  and  therefore,  I  do  not  think  that  our  table  does 
show  accurately  the  whole  number  of  the  unemployed. 

90879.  Do  you  think  that  the  friendly  societies  could 
frame  a  scheme  which  would  cover  the  people  outside 
the  trade  unions  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  could  frame  a 
scheme  which  would  deal  with  those  who  are  not  members 
of  a  society,  because  if  you  did,  you  would  have  those 
who  were  willing  and  did  work,  paying  for  those  who  are 
not  so  anxious  to  work. 

90880.  This  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  get  at :  Can  you  Guarantees 
guarantee  against    malingering  ? — I  do  not  think  you  used  by  trat  e 

unions. 


90861.  With  regard  to  home  colonisation,  what  was  in 
your  mind  under  that  head  ? — We  were  thinking  in  that 
respect  of  labour  colonies. 

90862.  And  not  of  planting  out  families  into  the  country  ? 
—No. 

90863.  Then  you  think  that  the  corporation  might  be 
able  to  lease  plots  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  Small 
Holdings  Bill  ? — (Mr.  Crowther.)  That  statement  was 
made  before  the  Act  was  passed. 

90864.  Do  you  think  you  have  any  large  number  of 
people  in  Bradford  whom  you  can  plant  away  in  the  coun- 
try ? — With  their  families  on  small  holdings  ? 

90865.  Yes  ?— No,  I  should  think  not ;  it  would  be  a 
new  line  of  business  entirely  for  them. 

90866.  Did  you  see  your  way  to  using  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  as  a  moans  of  educating  the  people  to  that 
end  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  in  favour  of  a  labour 
colony  in  connection  with  a  distress  committee  at  all.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  to  work. 

Objects  of  90867.  What  would  be  your  idea  with  regard  to  the 
the  distress  ultimate  aim  of  a  distress  committee  ? — To  tide  over  a 
committee,     temporary  depression  in  trade  simply. 

90868.  Do  you  think  that  when  you  have  started  a 
distress  committee  you  could  possibly  restrict  it  to  that  ? 
— I  mean  that  the  distress  committee  machinery  should 
always  be  ready  to  be  used  in  case  of  depression. 

90869.  Not  more  than  that  ? — Not  more  than  that. 


can. 

90881.  How  do  the  trade  unions  do  that  ? — They  do 
it  the  best  way,  I  believe — by  having  a  club  doctor  to 
whom  the  man  has  to  apply  if  he  alleges  any  illness,  and 
then  the  doctor  has  to  certify.  Then  they  pay  the 
contributions,  I  believe,  by  one  of  their  own  visitors  who 
goes  weekly  and  sees  the  man  and  reports. 

90882.  I  can  quite  understand  the  case  of  a  man  who  is 
out  of  work  through  illness,  but  I  want  to  take  the  case  of  a 
man  who  is  out  of  work  through  trade  depression.  (Mr, 
Lanshury.)  Excuse  me,  but  does  not  the  trade  union  act 
as  a  kind  of  labour  bureau,  and  has  not  the  man  to  sign 
a  book  every  day  ? — I  think  so. 

90883.  And  if  the  trade  union  knows  of  work  anjrwhere, 
the  man  has  to  go  to  it,  or  his  pay  is  stopped  ? — I  think 
there  is  something  of  that  kind,  but  I  am  not  conversant 
with  the  details  of  how  it  is  done. 

90884.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  They  do  succeed  in  doing  it  ?— 
I  think  they  do.  I  do  not  think  they  have  much  malin- 
gering amongst  their  own  people. 

90885.  All  I  ask  is,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  that  Ditficultiei 
same  principle  could  be  extended  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  of  extendin 
can  be  done  with  casual  labour  ;  I  should  think  there  are  principl 
many  difficulties   in   the    way.    (Mr.   Crowther.)  Tliere  {'"bo^f"''^ 
are  many  people  who  are  living  on  the  borders  of  pauper- 
ism. 

90886.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  difficulties  of  finding 
the  men,  but  I  am  thinking  rather  of  the  difficulties  of 
drawing  up  a  scheme  of  payment.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  arrrnge  a  scheme  of  pajmient  which 
would  guarantee  the  society  against  malingering  ? — By 
contributions  from  among  the  labourers  themselves  ? 
(i¥r.  Watson.)  From  any  source — from  a  fund  to  be 
formed  for  the  pm'po£e  is  what  you  mean,  I  think. 

90887.  If  the  trade  unions  have  so  arranged  the  con- 
tributions of  their  members  as  to  guarantee  them  against 
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an  out-of-work  period,  can  the  friendly  societies  do  the 
same  thing  ;  that  is  really  what  I  want  to  ascertain  ? — 
The  friendly  societies  are  for  those  people  who  are  able 
to  put  something  by  and  who  join  and  subscribe,  and  I 
think  that  the  man  that  we  are  speaking  of  now,  the 
casual  labourer,  is  in  such  a  state  of  poverty  that  he  is 
not  in  a  position  to  pay  such  subscriptions,  even  if  he  is 
in  work. 

90888.  Supposing  that  he  was,  do  you  think  that  they 
could  formulate  such  a  scheme  ? — I  think  it  would  have 
to  be  on  the  lines  of  the  trade  unions  if  it  were  done. 

90889.  With  regard  to  the  emigration  of  these  people, 
on  the  whole  you  say  that  your  committee  is  not  in 
favour  of  emigration  ? — Yes. 

90890.  Have  you  many  foreingers  at  Bradford  ? — A 
igners  in  great  many.  We  have  not  the  foreigners  that  you  get 
dford.       in  the  poorer  classes  ;    all  the  foreigners  in  Bradford  are 

woU-to-do.  We  have  a  large  number  of  German  merchants 
and  their  clerks,  and  people  of  that  description  ;  but  we 
have  not  the  foreigners  who  come  from  Russia  and 
Poland,  like  those  in  Leeds  in  the  slipper  trade  and  the 
tailoring  trade.  We  have  not  got  those  trades  in  Brad- 
ford, and  so  we  have  no  poor  foreigners  in  Bradford. 

90891.  There  is  no  influx  of  people  from  abroad  into 
Bradford,  is  there  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

90892.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  influx  from  the 
country  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because  all  round  Bradford 
and  the  district,  for  11  and  12  miles  round  at  any  rate, 
it  is'one  series  of  manufacturing  towns.  They  are  called 
villages,  but  they  are  villages  of  from  8,000  and  10,000 
to  15,000  and  20,000  inhabitants,  and  they  all  have  their 
own  factories  and  their  own  works.  It  is  all  semi-urban 
around  Bradford  ;  it  is  not  rural. 

90893.  Do  you  find  that  you  get  a  large  number  of 
people  in  Bradford  among  the  labouring  population 
whose  parents  were  country  folks  ? — I  should  not  think  so. 

90894.  Perhaps  Mr.  Crowther  knows,  as  he  would  have 
more  experience  of  that  ? — (Mr.  Crowther.)  Not  in  recent 
years.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it  was  so,  because  the 
population  increased  very  rapidly,  but  of  late  years  I 
should  say  not.  All  the  present  generation,  speaking 
generally,  are  the  children  of  townsmen.  {Mr.  Watson.) 
I  think  that  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  Census  Re- 
turns. What  has  been  the  increase  in  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ?  Mr.  Bentham  would  probably  know, 
but  I  think  it  is  quite  normal. 

90895.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  It  is  lower  than  the  average  of 
the  West  Riding  ?— I  will  take  that. 

90896.  (Chairman.)  Following  up  Mr.  Phelps'  question 
assuming  you  had  this  permanently  constituted  distress 
committee,  who  would  decide  when  it  should  be  in  opera- 
tion or  not  ? — (Mr.  Crowther.)  The  distress  committee 
itself.  It  would  have  periodical  meetings,  or  the  clerk 
would  call  it  together  if  the  number  on  the  register  were 
sufficient  to  justify  that.  He  would  keep  a  permanent 
register,  so  to  speak  ;  but  I  am  in  favour  of  the  register 
being  started  afresh  on  a  certain  day  each  year. 

90897.  There  would  always  be  a  heavy  local  pressure 
on  the  committee,  would  there  not  ? — (Mr.  Watson.)  Yes. 

90898.  Assuming  there  was  anything  of  this  kind,  you 
would  require  to  have  a  very  stringent  test,  independent 
of  the  investigation,  to  prevent  persons  coming  to  you 
who  were  already  in  emplo3Tnent,  would  you  not  ? — 
(Mr.  Crowther.)  Of  course,  if  a  man  was  found  to  be  em- 
ployed when  his  case  was  investigated  he  would  be  struck 
off,  and  that  would  be  generally  known. 

90899.  Would  not  something  more  be  required  ?  If 
this  machinery  was  always  in  existence,  would  it  not  be 
necessary  to  impose  a  stringent  test  on  the  applicants 
in  order  to  see  whether  they  were  bona  fide  in  want  of 
work  ? — (Mr.  Watson.)  I  think  that  the  tests  fixed  by  the 
present  Act  are  sufficient  for  that  purpose  in  that  they  are 
only  employed  for  a  limited  number  of  weeks,  and  that  the 
Act  gives  the  committee  the  power  to  fix  the  wages. 

90900.  But  surely  that  would  not  meet  the  situation, 
because  if  the  distress  continued  the  employment  would 
have  to  be  continued  ? — We  rather  thought  not.  We 
looked  at  it  from  this  point  of  view — so  long  as  it  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  way  of  relief  only,  our  relief  works  could  be 
kept  open  for  so  long  as  it  was  felt  they  were  required, 
and  then  we  could  stop  the  works.  That  is  why  we 
specify  the  class  of  work  that  would  be  suitable.  Then 
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we  could  re-open  our  works  when  the  unemployment 
became  such  as  to  demand  that  they  should  be  re-opened. 

90901.  I  was  thinking  rather  more  of  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment, which  I  believe  is  demanded  in  certain  quarters 
shall  be  the  standard  rate  ?— What  we  have  been  paying 
is  slightly  below  the  standard  rate. 

90902.  You  would  probably  get  the  most  inferior  work- 
men who  would  be  first  out  of  employment  ? — Yes. 

90903.  If,  then,  you  gave  them  the  standard  rate  that 
would  practically  be  a  premium  on  the  less  efficient  ? — 
I  agree. 

90904.  How  would  you  deal  with  that  difficulty— be- 
cause it  would  be  a  serious  difficulty  ?— It  would  be  a  very 
serious  difficulty,  and  I  think  that  something  rather  less 
than  the  standard  rate  of  wages  would  be  sufficient  by  way 
of  relief,  seeing  that  this  is  not  intended  to  be  a  trade 
supply  requiring  regular  workmen,  and  that  it  is  only 
temporary. 

90905.  In  fact,  you  must  have  some  substantial  obstacle 
to  prevent  a  man  leaving  his  employment  in  order  to  come 
and  get  employment  under  your  distress  committee? — 
That  we  feel. 

90906.  You  think  that  could  be  done  by  some  differ- 
ence in  the  wage  ? — I  think  there  should  be  a  difference 
in  the  earnings — it  might  be  a  difference  in  the  wage  per 
hour,  or  it  might  be  a  shortening  of  the  number  of  hours 
per  week  worked,  partly  so  as  to  give  a  man  an  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  for  other  employment,  and  partly  so 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  earn  the  same  wages  as  a 
man  in  regular  employment. 

90907.  But  some  safeguard  on  that  point  would,  in  your 
judgment,  be  very  necessary  ? — I  think  so. 

90908.  (Mr,  Gardiner.)  We  have  had  evidence  that 
prior  to  December,  1905,  the  Bradford  Corporation  put 
in  hand  public  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed  ? 
— (Mr.  Crowther.)  They  did. 

90909.  And  that  in  consequence  of  this  their  regular 
staff  was  out  of  employment  and  were  walking  about  the 
streets  ? — No.  That  is  not  the  inference  I  wish  you  to 
draw. 

90910.  That  is  not  what  you  told  us,  but  what  we  have 
been  told  in  another  statement  that  has  been  put  in 
with  reference  to  unemployment  in  your  city  ? — I  should 
not  say  that. 

90911.  You  could  not  confirm  that  statement  from 
your  own  knowledge  ? — No. 

90912.  (To  Mr.  Watson.)  Could  you  ?— (i/r.  Watson.) 
Except  to  this  extent.  As  a  member  of  the  corporation 
I  can  say  this,  that  they  have  never  been  short  of  any 
workmen  that  they  have  wished  to  employ,  and  that 
they  have  always  been  able  to  get  their  casual  labourers. 
It  is  only  when  they  have  ceased  to  require  them  that 
the  number  of  unemployed  has  swelled,  and  they  have 
had  to  find  them  employment  by  the  relief  works  which 
have  been  mentioned. 

90913.  What  I  understand  from  this  statement  •which 
I  hold  in  my  hand — and  it  is  a  local  statement — is  that 
the  regular  labourers  emploj^ed  by  the  Bradford  Cor- 
poration were  walking  about  the  streets,  having  been 
displaced  by  people  put  on  by  the  distress  committee  ? — 
I  should  deny  that  statement  entirely. 

90914.  Even  if  it  had  been  made  by  one  through  whose 
influence  I  suppose  the  employment  was  given  ? — I  do 
not  admit  it  at  all. 

90915.  Even  supposing  it  was  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  works  committee,  or  the  surveyor  of  the  depart-- 
ment  ? — Yes,  I  should  not  agree  with  that.  I  should 
be  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  that  was  true. 

90916.  Would  you  think  that  he  was  labouring  imder 
a  misapprehension  ? — I  should. 

90917.  And  also  would  you  say  that,  since  the  Act 
came  into  operation,  that  is  since  December,  1905,  there 
has  not  been  any  similar  result  consequent  on  the  action 
of  the  distress  committee,  that  is  to  say,  you  have  had 
none  of  the  regular  staff  displaced  ? — I  do  not  think  so, 
because  we  have  been  applying  to  the  corporation  the 
whole  time  to  find  work  for  us,  and  we  were  prepared 
to  give  them  men  who  would  have  done  their  work,  but 
they  never  applied  to  us. 
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3Tr.  Francis  90918.  And  they  never,  as  far  as  you  know,  displaced 
Waison  and  members  of  their  regular  stafiF  in  order  to  find  work  for 
George  your  hands  ? — I  never  heard  of  it,  and  I  was  a  member 
of  the  corporation  for  eight  years  prior  to  November  1st 
last,  when  I  resigned.  (Mr.  Crowther.)  Might  I  just 
supplement  that  ?  It  may  apply  in  this  sense — that 
in  December,  just  before  Christmas,  the  Mayor  decided 
to  have  the  streets  swept  and  cleared  of  snow  and  a  great 
number  of  men  were  employed  at  his  request,  in  fact, 
several  hundred  men  were  employed  by  the  corporation 
to  clear  the  streets.  They  did  displace,  I  have  no  doubt, 
a  certain  number  of  the  ordinary  workmen  of  the  cor- 
poration. (Jfr.  Watson.)  It  was  only  for  forty-eight 
hours.    (Mr.  Crowther.)    Yes,  it  was  only  for  two  days. 

90919.  The  statement  on  which  my  question  was 
based  was  certainly  made  some  time  in  July,  1907,  but 
as  far  as  you  know  that  is  a  mistake  ? — (Mr.  Watson.) 
Yes. 

Number  and  90920.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  investigating 
class  of  staff  you  have  in  connection  with  the  committee  ? — (Mr. 

investigators  Crowther.)  We  employ  investigators  when  we  have 
Uie'd^stTess'^  works,  but  we  have  no  works  at  the  present  time,  and 
-committee.  have  no  investigators,  but  we  have  employed  from 

four  to  six. 

90921.  From  four  to  six  investigators,  do  you  mean  ? 
—Yes. 

90922.  What  are  they  doing  between  whiles,  because 
investigation  means  training,  does  it  not  ? — They  find 
other  employment. 

90923.  Then  the/  have  to  be  trained  every  time 
because  you  do  not  always  get  the  same  men,  do  you  ? — 
Generally  ;  we  have  had  no  difficulty  up  to  the  present. 
The  same  men  are  very  glad  to  come  back. 

1    90924.  What  stamp  of  men  are  they  ? — They  are 
really  clerks. 

90925.  Who  are  casually  employed  ? — Yes.  (Mr.  Wat 
son.)  I  do  not  think  the  committee  have  any  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  work  done  by  the  investigators  as 
a  whole. 

90926.  Practically  a  casually  employed  clerk — working 
■under  your  supervision,  I  suppose  ? — Certainly. 

90927.  Is  adequate  for  your  purpose  ? — Yes,  because 
he  puts  certain  specified  questions.  He  is  not  like  a 
relieving  officer  who  makes  a  general  investigation,  but 
he  has  to  put  certain  questions  to  the  men,  and  the  in- 
formation required  is  specified  so  definitely  that  there 
is  not  much  difficulty  in  his  knowing  what  he  has  to  do. 

-Office  ex-         90928.  Might  I  ask  what  the  oflSce  expenses  of  your 
]5eiises  of  the  distress   committee   amount  to? — (Mr.    Watson.)  For 
the  year  ending  March  31st,  1906,  out  of  the  rate  con- 
tribution, emigration  expenses  were  £50,  and  the  salaries 
of  officers,  £145  5s. 

90929.  How  many  officers  does  that  include  ? — That 
includes  the  clerk  and  the  registration  clerk.  (3Ir 
Crowther.)  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  paid  a  salary  at  all  ; 
I  am  simply  given  a  sum  to  provide  the  office  expenses 
in  the  way  of  book-keeping. 

90930.  So  you  practically  give  your  time ;  you  are 
practically  a  volunteer  ? — That  is  so. 

90931.  Such  time  as  you  require  you  take  away  from 
the  board  of  guardians  and  give  to  the  distress  committee  ? 
— That  is  so — by  the  suggestion  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

90932.  And  no  one  minds  ? — No. 

90933.  I  suppose  it  means  a  good  deal  more  work  for 
you,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
work — more  than  I  anticipated  when  I  took  the  work  up. 

Character  of      90934.  So  the  eight  hours'  day  would  not  apply  to  you. 

unemployed.]  Could  you  put  in,  with  the  additions  that  you  are  going 
to  make  to  your  Statement,  some  information  about  those 
sixteen  young  fellows  aged  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
one,  who  were  offered  work  by  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway  Company,  and  who  refused  it  ?  It  is  not 
worth  while  taking  up  the  time  of  the  Commission  now, 
so  long  as  it  gets  into  the  evidence  ultimately.  I  want 
to  know  what  the  training  had  been,  what  had  been 
their  past  career,  and  whether  they  were  really  wastrels 
by  the  time  they  were  twenty-one  ? — (Mr.  Watson.)  All 
the  cases  had  been  investigated  prior  to  their  being  offered 
to  the  railway  company,  and  the  result  of  those  investiga- 
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tions  would  appear  upon  the  Report  with  regard  to  each 
one. 

90935.  Could  you  give  us  the  information  without 
mentioning  names  ? — Yes,  we  could  give  it  you  under 
initials,  like  we  have  done  in  other  cases  (See  Appendix 
No.  III.  (O). 

90936.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  you  would  do  so, 
in  order  to  see  whether  those  fellows  really  had  any  chance 
or  whether  they  were  simply  newspaper  boys,  and  so  on  ? 
— I  think  they  were  corner  boys. 

90937.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  Can  you  tell  me  what  particular 
trade  you  had  in  mind  when  you  spoke  of  the  restriction 
of  apprentices  by  trade  unions  ? — The  one  that  I  had  heard 
of  was  the  joiners.  I  have  clients  of  my  own  who  are 
in  that  business,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  have  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  apprentices  to  their  skilled  hands. 

90938.  Is  that  not  a  regulation  between  the  Bradford 
master  builders  and  the  joiners  ? — It  may  be  that,  but  the 
trade  union  are  the  people  who  enforce  it. 

90939.  Still  you  had  in  twelve  months  only  twenty-one 
joiners  applying  to  the  distress  committee  ? — Yes,  that 
might  be  so. 

90940.  Therefore  evidently  the  joinery  trade  is  not 
under-stocked  in  Bradford  ? — At  that  particular  period 
it  might  not  be,  because,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Report, 
the  building  trade  was  the  one  which  was  particularly 
under  a  cloud  at  that  time,  I  believe  the  same  thing 
applies  in  other  trades. 

90941.  Do  you  think  that  unrestricted  liberty  to  have 
as  many  apprentices  as  possible  would  reduce  that  number 
of  1,118  labourers,  which  you  had  to  deal  with  in  that 
year  ? — I  did  not  put  it  in  that  way.  I  rather  said  that 
the  fact  that  we  had  comparatively  few  skilled  men  upon 
our  list,  and  that  the  bulk  of  them  were  casual  labourers, 
showed  that  those  who  had  learnt  a  trade  were  in  a  better 
position  than  those  who  had  not  learnt  a  trade, 

90942.  Statistics  go  to  show  that  the  imskilled  are  in  the 
majority  in  every  large  town,  and  I  take  it  it  would  be 
pretty  much  the  same  in  Bradford  ? — No  doubt, 

90943.  All  our  statistics  go  to  prove  that,  so  it  is  hardly 
a  question  of  the  restriction  of  apprentices  which  causes 
that  big  crowd  of  unskilled.  With  regard  to  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  men  providing  for  it  themselves,  I  do  not 
think  you  regard  it  possible  for  these  1,118  labourers  to 
provide  a  scheme  of  imemployed  benefit  for  themselves — 
you  do  not  think  that  this  big  crowd  of  labourers  could  do 
that,  do  you  ? — I  do  not. 

90944.  It  would  be  a  very  big  expense — too  big  an 
expense  for  them  ? — They  could  not  do  it  themselves ; 
that  is  quite  obvious. 

90945.  And  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  a  friendly 
society  to  do  it,  because  that  is  a  mixed  body  of  men  ? 
— The  friendly  society  relies  on  the  contributions  of  its 
members  for  its  fimds. 

90946.  The  very  essence  of  a  trade  union  providing 
unemployment  benefit  for  its  members,  and  the  secret  of 
its  success,  is  that  it  is  confined  to  one  particular  industry, 
and  therefore  you  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  employ- 
ment for  a  man,  and  you  are  watching  him  carefully ; 
that  supervision  could  not  obtain  in  a  friendly  society 
which  is  composed  of  a  mixed  body  of  men,  could  it  ? — 
No. 

90947.  I  take  it  that  you  approve  of  the  Unemployed 
Workmen's  Act,  but  you  think  that  it  fails  in  its  purpose 
because  the  distress  committees  have  not  work  for  the 
applicants  ? — I  think  as  a  machine  for  inquiring  into  the 
character  of  those  who  are  seeking  employment  it  is 
excellent. 

90948.  I  understand  that  from  the  Statement  ? — If 
there  were  works  to  which  we  could  send  the  men,  I  think 
the  Act  also  provides  an  adequate  machine  for  carrying 
out  those  works,  and  so  on.  The  difficulty  is  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  find  means  to  get  back  practically 
any  part  of  the  money  which  we  spend  upon  the  works, 

90949.  And  in  the  most  favourable  cases  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  you  were  able  to  find  employment 
for  your  people  ?— That  was  largely  because  we  had  not 
the  works.  If  we  had  permanent  works  which  we  could 
begin  when  unemployment  became  acute  and  discontinue 
when  the  number  unemployed  was  too  small  to  make  it 
worth  while  running,  that  would  be  of  great  assistance, 
and  we  should  be  able  to  work  satisfactorily. 
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90950.  In  Paragraph  14  you  say  that  not  one  in  fifty 
thought  it  worth  while  to  send  word  to  the  bureau  that 
they  had  found  work  ;  I  assume  that  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  waited  so  long  that  they  had  almost  given 
up  expecting  anything  from  the  distress  committee  ? — It 
would  be  more  than  one  in  fifty  who  would  get  employ- 
ment within  quite  a  reasonable  time.  {Mr.  Crowther.) 
The  one  in  fifty  that  I  mention  in  that  paragraph  relates 
to  those  to  whom  employment  had  been  offered  through 
the  labour  bureau  from  private  employers.  When  one 
offered  that  work  to  them,  not  one  in  fifty  of  them  took 
any  notice  of  it. 

90951.  I  thought  it  was  a  kind  of  reproach  to  the  men 
that  as  soon  as  there  was  an  improvement  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  desirous  of  work  on  being  visited  by  the 
investigators  were  found  to  have  obtained  employment, 
and  yet  not  one  in  fifty  thought  it  worth  while  to  send 
word  that  they  had  obtained  employment.  Do  you 
think,  Mr.  Watson,  that  a  scheme  of  a  national  character 
would  be  most  suitable  for  meeting  this  defect  in  the 
Act  ? — {Mr.  Watson.)  1  think  that  would  be  well  worth 
consideration. 


re  of  an  90952.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  You  did  consider  a 
estation  proposal  for  afforestation,  I  think  you  said  ? — Yes,  we 
™e.  did. 

90953.  But  you  found  that  it  could  not  be  approved 
because  of  the  pollution  of  the  watershed  ? — Yes. 

90954.  Did  it  involve  manuring  for  afforestation 
purposes,  or  what  was  the  difficulty  ? — We  did  not  think 
so,  but  there  were  very  severe  restrictions  put  upon  the 
Work  we  had  to  do.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  got  the  reports 
here,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  to  do  it.  That  was 
only  a  small  area  of  15  acres  of  willow,  I  think.  {Mr. 
Crowther.)  Yes,  it  was  proposed  to  be  taken  for  willow 
planting. 

90955.  Were  you  induced  at  all  to  consider  such  a 
scheme  because  of  the  Leeds  scheme,  which  I  believe 
is  in  operation  ? — {Mr.  Watson.)  No,  I  believe,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  suggestion  was  a  personal  one  of  my 
own,  and  the  committee,  at  my  request,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion asking  the  corporation  to  give  us  certain  lands  or 
to  report  upon  the  advisability  of  those  for  afforestation 
purposes,  being  some  of  the  lands  which  they  have  for 
their  waterworks  purposes. 

90956.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Leeds  scheme  has 
been  a  success  ? — I  have  only  read  the  reports  in  the 
papers.  It  does  appear  to  have  been,  I  think,  reasonably 
successful.  Of  course  it  will  be  many  years  before  we 
can  tell  whether  it  will  be  commercially  remunerative. 

90957.  Have  you  considered  whether  forestry  is 
work  to  which  you  could  put  these  applicants  for 
work  ? — We  did  consider  that,  and  we  got  very  adverse 
reports. 

register  90958.  {Sir  Samuel  Provts.)  Do  I  rightly  understand 
that  you  allow  applications  to  be  made  to  you  for  assist- 
ance all  the  year  roimd  ? — The  register  is  always  open 
for  these  people  to  put  their  names  upon  it,  in  fact  our 
register  has  never  been  closed,  but  we  do  not  investigate 
cases  until  we  have  some  likelihood  of  being  able  to  offer 
work.  We  do  not  investigate  all  the  cases  that  are  put 
on  the  register. 

90959.  But  the  decision  as  to  whether  you  will  in- 
vestigate cases  does  not  depend  upon  any  period  of  the 
year,  does  it  ? — No. 

90960.  Only  upon  the  question  of  whether  you  have 
got  work  ? — {Mr.  Crowther.)  That  is  it. 

90961.  Would  you  not  meet  your  own  suggestion 
that  you  made  just  now,  that  you  thought  the  distress 
committee  as  a  machine  should  operate  when  it  is  really 
required,  by  closing  your  register  at  a  certain  time  of 
the  year  ? — The  difficulty  would  be  then  when  to  open 
it.  There  would  have  to  be  outside  pressure  put  upon 
the  committee,  and  that  would  be  very  unsuitable. 

C0962.  Take  the  case  of  London  :  In  London  a  distress 
committee  cannot  receive  applications  except  when 
authorised  by  the  Central  Body ;  and  similarly  outside 
London,  the  Act  contemplates,  I  think,  that  you  fix  a 
period  during  which  you  will  receive  applications.  You 
have  not  proceeded,  I  gather,  in  that  way  ? — {Mr.  Watson.) 
The  idea  was  this,  that  if  we  closed  our  register,  the  only 
reason  for  opening  it  would  be  that  pressure  was  put 
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upon  the  committee,  or  that  the  amount  of  unemploy-  A'r.  Francis 
ment  had  become  so  acute  that  we  ought  to  open  our     atson  and 
register  and  endeavour  to  do  something.    We  did  not      ^  .^^ /a^". 
think  it  wise  to  put  the  committee  in  the  position  of    "  '''' 
having  pressure  put  upon  it  from  time  to  time  to  open  21  Jan.  1908 

the  register  when  we  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  work   

to  offer. 

90963.  Still,  if  you  are  going  to  use  the  committee  Question  of 
as  a  means  of  providing  work  during  temporary  periods  revising  tlie 
of  distress,  are  you  not  almost  driven  to  do  something  register  tiom 
of  that  kind  ?— Certainly  the  argument  is  in  favour  of  "-'"^^ 

that,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

90964.  Then  another  point  that  has  occurred  to  me, 
from  what  you  have  said,  is  this :  Is  there  not  something 
to  be  said  for  revising  the  register  from  time  to  time  ? — 
I  think  there  is. 

90965.  Would  you  not  get  a  truer  view  of  the  real 
state  of  unemployment  in  your  city  bj'  some  process  of 
that  kind  ? — {Mr.  Crowther.)  That  means  following  up 
the  investigation. 

90966.  Yes,  it  does  ?— The  difficulty  of  following  up  Difficulty  of 
the  investigation  is  that  the  applicants  then  have  false  following  up 
hopes  that  work  is  going  to  be  found  for  them,  and  it  the  investi- 
would  make  people  much  more  dissatisfied  than  they  g^t^o"' 
were    before.    {Mr.    Watson.)  And    every  subsequent 

enquiry  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  present 
position  of  the  person  M^hose  name  is  on  the  register 
would  give  renewed  hopes  that  he  was  going  to  have 
work  offered  to  him. 

90967.  Could  you  not  get  over  that  in  some  such 
way  as  saying  that  a  man  need  only  be  on  the  register 
for,  say,  a  month  and  then  he  must  renew  his  application 
if  he  wishes  to  be  retained  there  ? — I  do  not  think  a  month 
would  be  long  enough. 

90968.  Perhaps  not,  but  say  for  a  certain  limited 
time  ? — I  think  something  in  that  direction  might  be 
done — every  three  months,  even,  might  meet  it. 

90969.  {Chairman.)  If  you  gave  cards  or  anything  of  ^  system  of 
that  sort  which  only  ran  for  a  month,  a  man  would  hate  registration 
to  come  back  and  renew  his  card? — {Mr.  Cro?('//;er.)  to  be  received: 
That  is  so,  but  it  would  be  more  costly  than  the  present  monthly 
system — that  is  all. 

90970.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  It  would  cost  something 
more,  you  think  ? — Yes. 

90971.  {Chairman.)  But  would  you  in  that  way  be 
able  to  keep  a  more  accurate  register  of  the  amoimt  of 
unemployment  ? — Undoubtedly  if  a  ticket  that  ran  for 
a  month  was  issued  to  each  man,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  if  he  was  still  out  of  work,  he  must  re-register 
his  name  or  have  it  struck  off,  that  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  number  on  the  list  of  those  really  needing  assistance. 
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90972.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Take  those  cases  you  have 
referred  to  of  the  people  who  come  on  to  the  register  with 
a  view  of  throwing  the  responsibility,  as  it  were,  of  their 
being  out  of  work  on  to  you,  and  therefore  relying  upon 
their  wives  and  families  to  provide  for  them  ;  would 
not  those  be  proper  cases  to  reject  altogether  ? — {3Ir. 
Watson.)  The  difficulty  is  in  ascertaining  which  they  are, 
because  you  cannot  ascertain  which  they  are  until  you 
have  work  to  offer  them. 

90973.  Supposing  you  offer  work  and  they  refuse  it, 
might  they  not  be  rejected  on  their  refusal  ?— I  think 
it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  regulation  that  anyone  being 
offered  work  and  refusing  it  without  just  cause,  should  net 
be  eligible  to  have  his  name  on  the  register  for  a  couple 
of  years. 

90974.  The  kind  of  people  to  whom  you  refer  are  just 
the  kind  of  people  who  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Poor  Law 
if  they  are  destitute  ? — {3Ir.  Crowther.)  That  is  so. 

90975.  You  have  suggested  that  the  land  purchasing  Sui^^g^sted 
clauses  are  useless  "because  the  corporation,  in  terming  amendment 
a  distress  committee  and  knowing  that  they  cf  n  fall  tf  the  land 
back  upon  the  rates,  thinks  that  it  has  done  its  eluty  purchasing 
towards  the  unemployed"  and  will  not  purchaTe  land '^'^^'^^^^^^U^^® 
for  them  ;    that  is  what  it  comes  to,  I  think  ? — Yes, 
there  is  great  reluctance  in  purchasing  land. 

90976.  Might  that  not  be  met,  if  the  Act  was  made 
permanent,  by  enabling  the  distress  committee  to  buy 
land  themselves  ? — At  present  we  buy  land,  but  the 
corporation  have  to  hold  it. 
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Mr.   Francis     90977.  I  will  put  it    in    another  way:    Might  the 
Watson  and  difficulty  be  met  by  allowing  the  distress  committee 
Mr  George   themselves  to  hold  the  land  ?— Yes. 
M.  Crotvther. 

 7         90978.  Of  course,  they  are  not  a  corporate  body  now, 

21  Jan.  1908.  ^^^j.  y^^y  might  be  made  a  corporate  body  i—{Mr. 
Watson.)  Quite  so. 

90979.  That  would  meet  that  difficulty,  would  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  it  would. 
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,  90980.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Arising  out  of  the  question 
piit  by  Mr.  Gardiner  with  regard  to  the  corporation  em- 
ployees who  were  walking  about  the  streets  at  the  time 
that  the  special  work  was  provided  by  the  corporation 
committee,  I  may  quote  to  you  from  Mr.  Pringle's  Report : 
"  In  the  winter  of  1904-5  from  300  to  750  men  from 
the  unemployed  list  were  employed  under  the  Street  and 
Drainage  Department  and  it  was  estimated  that  the 
same  number  of  the  department's  own  men  were  walking 
about  idle.  Some  had  been  forced  to  leave  Bradford 
altogether.  In  consequence,  in  May,  1905,  a  register 
was  made  dividing  men  into  those  who  had  worked  for 
the  department  over  five  and  less  than  five  years.  Even 
then  it  was  not  possible  to  employ  all  the  '  hve-year 
and  over  men. ' "  This  means  that  they  graded  their 
men  afterwards  -with  the  intention  of  calling  upon  their 
older  hands  first  ? — In  what  year  was  that  ? 

90981.  This  was  in  the  year  1904-5,  which  was  the  year 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Gardiner.  I  may  say  that  that  state- 
ment is  entirely  borne  out  by  the  surveyor.  Then  I  may 
say  that  the  number  of  men  employed  by  the  corporation 
just  prior  to  this  being  started  was  1,000,  and  when 


they  commenced  to  employ  the  unemployed  the  corpora- 
tion were  only  employing  ordinarily  570,  so  that  they 
had  dropped  down  500  men  who  had  been  regular  em- 
ployees when  they  started  these  works  for  the  unemployed  7 
— I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  investigating  that.  I 
suppose  it  is  Mr.  Dawson's  Statement  that  Mr.  Pringle 
is  relying  upon.  I  think  either  Mr.  Dawson  has  not 
understood  it  or  Mr.  Pringle  has  not,  or  else  I  have  not — 
I  do  not  know  which  it  is. 

As  to  this  the  witness  subsequently  sent  the  following 
note  : — "  With  regard  to  both  this  and  the  previous 
question,  I  think  there  is  some  misapprehension.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  corporation,  at  a  time  when  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  were  swelled  by  a  large  number 
of  corporation  workmen,  out  of  work,  did,  by  anticipating 
works,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  offer  work  to  the 
unemployed  committee  through  the  street  and  drainage 
committee,  but  as  this  work  was  not  sufficient  to  provide 
labour  for  all  the  unemployed,  many  men,  who  had  at 
some  time  been  corporation  employees,  were  still  out  of 
work,  and  had  not  registered  their  names  on  the  employed 
register,  were  not  included  in  the  number,  and  may  have 
walked  the  streets,  but  to  say  that  the  corporation  dis- 
missed any  of  their  regular  employees,  in  order  to  find 
work  for  the  unemployed  committee,  or  that  any  of  the 
corporation's  employees  who  were  out  of  work,  could 
have  been  in  employment  but  for  the  operations  of  the 
unemployed  committee  is  not  correct.  Pressure,  however, 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  corporation  to  carry  out 
some  of  the  works  it  had  borrowing  powers  for  by  corpora- 
tion employees  on  regular  lines,  but  this  proposal  was  not 
accepted." 
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Cooper.  90982.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
21  Jan.  1908.  ^^nd  us  a  paper  relating  to  a  particular  class  of  work 

  which  you  think  might  advantageously  be  carried  out  by 

distress  committees,  and  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  we 
will  treat  it  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Certainly 
{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1- — I  have  been  Town  Clerk  of  the  County  Borough 
of  Wakall  for  the  last  23  years,  and  had  had  23  years' 
experience  ia  municipal  and  local  government  adminis- 
tration previous  to  my  appointment. 


Mr.  John  Richmond  Coopeb,  called ;  and  Examined. 
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2.  — Walsall  is  a  county  borough  in  Staffordshire, 
and  had  a  population  of  86,430  according  to  the  census 
of  1901.  It  is  now  estimated  at  96,000.  The  borough 
is  on  the  green  borderland  of  what  ie  known  as  "  the 
Black  Country,"  being  ten  miles  north  of  Birming- 
ham, six  north-east  of  Wolverhampton,  and  seven  of 
Dudley.  The  towns  of  West  Bromwich,  Wednesbury, 
and  Darlaston  adjoin  it  on  the  south  and  south -weet. 

3.  — It  is  a  pui-ely  manufacturing  town,  its  staple 
trades  being  the  tanning  and  currying  of  leather,  the 
making  of  harness  and  saddlery,  and  also  of  tubee  and 
all  kinds  of  light  iron  castings.  There  are  also  some 
clothing  factories  of  considerable  size  in  the  town. 

4.  — I  have  taken  an  active  personal  interest  in 
matters  relating  to  the  relief  of  distress  in  the  borough 
during  the  last  30  years,  and  am  now  clerk  to  the 
Distress  Committee  for  the  borough. 

5.  — It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty of  a  Distress  Committee  in  dealing  with  applica- 
tions for  assistance  is  the  provision  of  suitable  work 
for  applicants. 

6.  — In  my  opinion — and  it  is  the  result  of  my  ex- 
perience— "  spade  and  barrow  "  work  is  the  most  suit- 
able for  the  general  class  of  applicants.  Stone-breaking 
is  too  laborious,  and  unfitted  for  any  except  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  it  or  similar  work.  To  others 
it  is  more  of  a  punishment  than  employment. 

7.  — Within  or  on  the  confines  of  the  Borough  of 
Walsall  there  are  some  300  or  400  acres  of  pit  mounds 
or  slag  heaps,  which  would  provide  suitable  employ- 
ment in  times  of  need  if  they  could  be  acquired  on 
reasonable  terms,  but  from  actual  experience  it  is 
found  that  when  a  Local  Authority  seeks  to  acquire 
them  the  terms  asked  for  are  prohibitory. 

8.  — In  1906  I  sought  to  acquire  an  area  of  144  acres 
at  Bentley,  on  the  confines  of  the  borough,  with  a  view 
to  the  Distress  Committee  putting  the  unemployed 


to  work  upon  it,  but  could  not  succeed  in  my  negotia- 
tions. The  land  was  practically  unenclosed,  let  at  a 
nominal  rent,  I  believe,  of  £10  per  annum  for  the 
grazing  on  some  parts  of  it  on  which  grass  grew,  and 
I  offered  £750  for  it,  but  this  offer  was  refused,  and 
the  negotiations  fell  through.  The  land  would  have 
cost  £200  per  acre  to  level,  which  is  considerably  more 
tlian  it  would  be  worth  when  levelled,  but  the  great 
advantage  of  its  purchase  would  have  been  that  it 
would  have  furnished  suitable  work  for  hundreds  of 
men  who  at  that  time  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation 
owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  trade  in  our  town. 

9.  — It  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  these  waste 
lands  can  be  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  expedi- 
ture  of  a  moderate  amount  of  money  upon  them. 
About  25  yeare  ago  the  Corporation  acquired  46  acres 
of  pit  mounds,  known  as  "  Reedswood."  This  has 
been  converted  into  a  public  park  after  being  used 
as  a  tip  for  ashpit  refuse  for  some  years,  and  there 
are  now  plenty  of  trees  growing  upon  portions  of  it 
from  20  to  50  feet  high,  with  butts  36  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  bulk  of  the  levelling  and  spreading  of 
street  sweepings  and  soil  was  done  in  times  of  distress 
by  the  unemployed,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
borough  surveyor. 

Other  towns  in  the  vicinity  have  since  carried  out 
similar  works  and  converted  like  lands  into  parks 
(Wolverhampton  and  Wednesbury). 

10.  — In  South  Staffordshire  it  is  computed  that 
there  are  about  30,000  acres  of  pit  mounds  and  spoil 
banks,  which  lare  capable  of  being  dealt  with  in  the 
like  way.  I  submit  a  plan  showing  these  lands  which 
are  indicated  thereon  by  black  patches. 

11.  — The  Midland  Reafforesting  Associatdon,  of 
which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  president,  are  doing  an  ex- 
cellent work  in  planting  spoil  banks  and  waste  lands, 
and  they  estimate  that  there  are  14,000  acres  which 
could  be  planted  at  once  if  they  could  only  obtain 
possession  and  the  necessary  funds  were  at  their  dis- 
posal to  defray  the  cost  of  planting,  which  is  not 
great.  The  Association  employ  casual  labour  for  the 
preparation  of  the  ground,  land  some  of  it  has  been 
obtained  ithrough  Distress  Committees. 

12.  — Local  Authorities  have  two  difficulties  to  deal 
with  in  acquiring  land  for  public  purposes — the  first 
is  that  they  possess  no  compulsory  powers  to  compel 
an  owner  to  sell — .the  second  is  that  an  owner  usually 
asks  such  a  high  price,  including  compensation^  for 
prospective  value,  as  ito  make  the  purchase  impossible, 
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except  on  such  terms  as  are  prohibitory.  Where  the 
price  is  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  the  proceedings 
are  protracted  and  costly,  and  the  authority  has  generally 
to  pay  the  costs  of  the  arbitration  in  addition  to  an  ex- 
travagant price  for  the  land. 

13.  — In  the  case  of  pit  mounds,  spoil  banks  and 
other  similar  lands,  which  in  their  present  condition 
are  practically  unproductive  to  the  owners,  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  a  distress  committee,  or  the  Local 
Authority  appointing  it,  should  be  empowered  to 
apply  to  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  or  Ihe 
judge  of  a  county  court,  to  require  any  owner  thereof 
to  show  cause  why  the  land  should  not  be  taken  by 
a  distress  commiittee  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  or  judge  should 
think  fair  or  reasonable,  and  in  case  of  sufficient 
cause  not  being  shown  by  the  owner,  the  court  or 
judge  should  be  empowered  to  make  an  order  vesting 
the  land  in  tlie  Distress  Committee  (or  the  Local 
Authority)  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  count 
or  judge  might  think  fit.  By  this  means  the  Distress 
Committee  could  obtain,  without  unnecessary  delay, 
possession  of  suitable  land  and  be  able  to  provide  work 
for  many  years  for  the  unemployed,  while  unsightly 
pit  mounds  could  be  levelled  and  planted,  and  in 
course  of  time  land  now  waste  could  be  brought  into 
cultivation  and  rendered  fit  for  small  holdings  or 
allotments. 

14.  — I  do  not  think  that  by  adopting  this  course 
any  great  injury  would  be  caused  to  a  landowner.  In 
its  present  condition  the  land  is  practically  valueless 

value  to  him.    It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  contend  that 
land,    the  annua]  value  of  it  to  the  owner  should  be  determined 
by  the  amount  at  which  it  is  assessed  for  rating  purposes, 
as    this  represents  the  value   on   which  the  owner's 
contribution  to  the  local  rates  is  based. 

90983.  {Chairman.)  You  are  both  Town  Clerk  and  Clerk 
to  the  Distress  Committee  of  the  County  Borough  of 
Walsall  ?— I  am. 

90984.  I  suppose  your  difficulty  in  that  double  capacity 
is  in  finding  suitable  work  ? — That  is  so. 

90985.  Work  which  does  not  compete  with  private 
enterprise,  and  yet  would  not  be  a  sheer  waste  of  money  ? 
—Yes. 

litiifpit-     90986.  You  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
ds,etc.   mounds  and  slag  heaps  give  rather  a  favourable  oppor- 
B  Black  tunity  for  work  ? — I  think  so  from  my  experience  of  pit 
tj'^y        mounds  and  slag  heaps,  and  suchlike  places.  Altogether, 
alsali.     jj^g  J  i^a^ye  stated  in  my  proof,  there  are  about  30,000  acres 
in  the  Black  Country,  and  from  400  to  500  acres  in  the 
borough  which  I  represent. 

90987.  You  have  given  us  a  map  ? — I  have.  {Map  not 
reproduced). 

90988.  A  certain  amount  of  work  of  this  kind  has  been 
done  by  your  corporation  ? — That  is  so.  For  some  years 
past,  whenever  the  opportunity  has  occurred,  the  cor- 
poration have  found  work  in  times  of  distress  upon  land 
over  which  they  had  control ;  but  that  work  has  now  been 
exhausted  ;  and  after  the  distress  committee  was  ap- 
pointed under  the  Act  of  1906  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
additional  land,  so  as  to  continue  the  employment,  but 
that  was  found  to  be  impossible.  As  you  are  aware, 
no  compulsory  powers  are  vested  in  local  authorities 
for  that  purpose.  They  can  only  acquire  by  agreement, 
and  that  has  been  found  to  be  next  to  impracticable. 

90989.  Let  us  look  at  this  question  from  two  points  of 
view.  Let  us  see  to  what  purpose  those  heaps  could  be 
put ;  and  next  let  us  consider,  assuming  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  public  advantage  may  accrue  from 
their  being  dealt  with,  what  machinery  you  would  want 
to  gain  possession  of  them.  On  your  map  there  are  a 
number  of  little  p's.  Do  they  represent  parks  ? — The 
p's  denote  parks. 
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90990.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  name  is  mentioned.  Does  he 
believe  that  you  can  make  use  of  these  spoil  banks  ? — 
He  does  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  association  of  which 
he  is  the  president  have  proved  it  by  actual  demon- 
stration. They  have  already  planted  about  100  acres 
•with  trees. 

90991.  Have  these  deposits  any  special  fertilising 
qualities  at  all  ? — No,  I  carmot  say  that ;  but  trees  will 
grow  well  upon  them.    Since  sending  you  my  Statement 


1  got  the  park-keeper  to  measure  some  trees  for  me,  all  of    Mr.  John 
which  have  been  planted  since  1886  upon  these  pit  banks,  Richmond 
in  a  park  which  the  corporation  made  out  of  46  acres  of  Cooper. 
this  kind  of  land  ;  and  I  find  that  I  under-estimated  in  my  ~~ 
Statement  both  the  height  and  the  girth  of  the  trees.  Jan-^908. 
There  are  trees  which  since  1886  have  grown  to  a  height 
of  60  feet  and  have  a  girth  of  60  inches.    I  have  prepared 
a  list  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  the  different  heights, 
and  the  different  girths,  in  case  you  would  like  to  have 
the  information. 


Growth  of 
trees  on  the 
pit  mounds. 


Pit-heaps 
require  capi- 
tal or  labour 
spent  on 
tliem. 
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90992.  What  is  their  general  character  ?  Are  they 
deciduous  trees,  most  of  them  ? — They  aic  black  Italian 
poplar,  wych  elm,  Huntingdon  willow,  alder,  birch  (the 
poorest  land  the  birch  will  grow  upon),  the  sycamore,  the 
Lombardy  poplar,  the  horse-chestnut,  and  the  ash. 

90993.  They  have  all  done  fairly  well  ?— They  have 
all  done  very  well ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
mixed  up  with  the  spoil  bank  was  the  town  refuse,  and 
consequently  that  would  give  some  nourishment  to  the 
trees  when  planted  ;  but  some  of  the  land  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  association  of  which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
is  the  president  has  not  had  that  advantage.  That  is 
simply  the  pit  mound  without  any  deposit  upon  it. 

90994.  Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  parks 
that  localities  could  want.  Is  there  any  other  purpose 
to  which  you  could  put  them.  Could  you  make  them 
the  sites  of  houses,  or  utilise  them  for  building  purposes  ? 
— Many  of  these  pit  mounds  could  at  very  slight  expense 
be  converted  into  useful  land.  I  have  many  instances 
in  my  own  mind  in  our  own  borough  where  that  has  been 
done.  The  truth  is,  to  make  them  productive  they  want 
one  of  two  things  :  they  must  either  have  labour  or  they 
must  have  capital  spent  upon  them.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  poor  man  to  be  allowed  to  cultivate  some 
of  these  waste  lands,  to  do  rough  levelling  ;  and  in  course 
of  years  he  is  able  to  obtain  a  crop  from  them. 

90995.  Is  your  experience,  which  is,  of  course,  of  the 
Borough  of  Walsall,  the  same  as  that  of  other  towns 
similarly  situate  ;  have  they  been  able  to  make  use  of 
these  ? — -Yes,  a  number  of  towns  in  South  Staffordshire  ; 
for  instance,  Wolverhampton. 

90996.  These  various  p's,  I  suppose,  mark  parks  which 
have  been  purchased  ? — Some  of  them  refer  to  parks 
constructed  out  of  ordinary  land,  they  are  not  all  parks 
constructed  out  of  pit  mounds.  The  towns  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Walsall  which  have  constructed 
parks  out  of  pit  mounds  are  Wolverhampton  and  Wed- 
nesbury  ;  they  are  the  only  two  that  I  know  of. 

90997.  These  pit  moxmds,  of  course,  ruin  the  landscape 
and  they  are  almost  a  nuisance  ? — That  is  so. 

90998.  I  suppose  there  is  no  power  of  proceeding  against 
a  person  who  piles  up  these  nuisances  ? — None  whatever. 

90999.  You  have  great  difficulty  as  a  corporation  in 
acquiring  possession  of  these  ? — That  is  so. 

91000.  Is  that  because  theoretically  if  you  purchase  Difficulties 
these  heaps  you  have  subterranean  rights  ? — The  moment  in  the  way  of 
a  local  authority  seeks  to  purchase,  that  moment  the  local 
vendor  applies  himself  to  see  what  value  it  is  possible  to  authorities 
attach  to  these  lands,  and,  consequently,  you  have  a  ^^^^^^''^"^ 
fabulous  price  put  upon  them.    For  instance,  some  of  the 

shale  in  the  heap  they  say  in  course  of  time  will  be  avail- 
able for  brickmaking,  it  may  be  they  consider  there  are 
still  some  unworked  measures  of  minerals  underneath  the 
land,  and  you  have  to  face  claims  of  that  kind  the  moment 
you  come  to  acquire  the  land. 

91001.  The  claims  under  the  ground  seem  to  me  rather 
a  substantial  difficulty  ? — They  are. 

91002.  The  claims  above  ground,  I  should  think,  could  Powers 
be  more  easily  disposed  of  ? — Your  idea  was  that  there  under  the 
should  be  some  compulsory  power  for  getting  possession^^'naU 

of  these  ?— I  think  that  is  the  only  way  really  of  dealing  Holdings  Act 
with  the  matter.    Such  powers  have  been  given  under  for  ext&asi^ 
an  Act  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  Small  these 
Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  but  as  to  these  waste 
lands,  these  pit  moimds,    I  think  you  want  to  go  a 
step  further  even  than  that  Act.    If  they  are  to  be 
made  of  any  use  the  local  authority  must  be  able  to  get 
early  possession.     There  should  be  no  waste  of  time  iu 
applying  machinery. 
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91003.  We  will  put  the  character  of  the  machinery  on 
one  side  for  the  moment ;  supposing  you  get  this  power 
do  you  think  you  would  in  future  years  be  able  to  find  a 
certain  amount  of  work  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  whatever  about  it.  This  year  if  we  could 
acquire  a  sufficient  area  of  land,  the  distress  committee 
would  be  able  to  put  men  to  work  upon  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  p  ovide  much  needed  employment  for 
unemployed  persons  who  are  fit  for  employment. 

91004.  It  would  be  a  great  boon  ?— A  great  boon,  in 
my  opinion,  and  I  think  that  opinion  is  shared  geneally 
throughout  South  Staffordshire. 

91005.  Does  your  borough  council  hold  that  view  ? — 
It  does. 

91006.  What  you  want  is  that  where  these  mounds 
exists  where  no  use  is  made  of  them  and  where  they  are 
an  eyesore,  that  the  local  authority  should  obtain,  on 
equitable  terms,  possession  of  them  ? — That  is  so,  but 
the  machinery  should  be  of  the  simplest  and  most  ex- 
peditious character. 

Extent  of         91007.  I  expect  if  you  applied  for  any  such  power  your 
rights  which  purchase  would  be  limited  to  above  ground  ? — Yes. 
committees       91008-  You  feel  the  difficulty  about  having  sub-ground 
want  to         right  ? — I  do.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  reason - 
acquire.         able  to  expect  that  a  local  authority  should  incur  consider- 
able expense  in  levelling  and  planting  land  and  then  find 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  that  the  mineowner  has  dis- 
posed of  any  remaining  minerals  there  might  be,  and  in 
working  them  the  surface  is  disturbed ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  work  some  of  these  mines  without  interfering 
with  the  surface. 

91009.  The  surface  rights  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  doubt  about,  but  it  is  working  underneath.  Would 
the  working  underneath  affect  the  level  above  ? — I  want 
to  point  out  if  there  is  to  be  no  reservation  of  the  right 
to  work  underneath  the  surface,  the  actual  working  is 
almost  certain  to  interfere  with  the  surface,  and  conse- 
quently the  work  upon  which  public  money  has  been  ex- 
pended might  be  of  little  value. 

91010.  Would  that  be  so  if  the  shaft  was  not  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ground  acquired.  Of 
course,  if  anybody  could  make  a  fresh  shaft  through  the 
ground  you  acquire  to  get  at  his  rights  below,  that  would 
seriously  interfere  with  and  depreciate  the  work  done  ? — 
That  would  be  so. 

91011.  How  would  working  underground  interfere  ? 
— The  shaft  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  getting  to  the 
required  depth  to  drive  a  heading  to  get  out  the  coal. 
It  is  getting  out  the  coal  from  underneath  the  surface 
by  means  of  these  headings  which  would  let  down  the 
surface. 

91012.  Is  there  much  land,  the  surface  of  which  las 
subsided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Walsall  ? — Yes. 

91013.  That  is  not  fit  for  building  purposes  ? — There 
is  a  good  deal  of  land  all  round  Walsall  underneath  which 
the  mines  have  been  worked,  but  which  have  settled 
down,  there  being  no  further  working.  We  have  no 
mines  in  operation  at  the  present  time  in  our  borough, 
except  one  undertaking  at  the  extreme  northern  boundary. 

91014.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  any  question  of  this 
kind,  of  giving  additional  powers,  that  you  would  get 
the  neighbouring  borough  councils  to  combine  with  you 
in  making  the  request  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it.  I  believe  they  would  all  hail  it  as  a  measure 
of  rehef  to  the  community  generally. 

91015.  What  purposes  other  than  public  parks  could 
these  be  put  to ;  could  they  make  building  sites  ? — Some 
of  them  could — others  could  be  planted  with  timber  of 
a  kind  suitable  to  be  cut  early  and  converted  into 
crate  wood  and  such  like  things.  Some  of  this  timber, 
'as  you  see  from  the  figures  I  have  given  you,  is  very 
quick  in  its  growth,  and  is  available  for  such  purposes 
as  I  have  indicated. 

91016.  The  main  objects  would  be  to  beautify,  or  stop 
the  disfigurement  of,  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  suppose 
to  give  building  sites  ? — I  put  it  a  httle  higher  than 
that ;  the  main  object  is  to  bring  into  use  and  for  the 
service  of  the  commimity,  lands  which  at  the  present 
time  are  practically  useless. 

91017.  And  do  away  with  disfigurement  ? — Yes. 
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91018.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  suppose  you  could 
acquire  these  lands  now  if  you  really  wanted  them  for 
some  specific  pvupose,  could  you  not  ? — We  do  require 
them  at  the  present  moment. 

91019.  For  any  particular  purpose  ? — Yes,  to  find 
emplojonent  for  men  who  are  out  of  work.  To-morrow 
my  distress  committee  are  meeting  to  consider  a  number 
of  cases  of  able-bodied  men  who  have  applied  to  the 
guardians  for  relief  and  have  been  referred  on  to  the 
distress  committee  for  them  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to  find 
work  for  them ;  but  I  was  going  to  say  it  is  impossible 
in  our  experience  for  a  distress  committee  to  find  work 
from  other  people.  They  must  provide  the  work  them- 
selves. The  men  who  are  out  of  employment,  if  it  is 
possible  to  get  work,  would  get  it  very  much  better 
themselves  ;  they  Imow  where  to  look  for  it,  and  they 
get  it  very  much  better  than  any  distress  committee 
could  for  them  from  a  third  party. 

91020.  Have  you,  as  a  town  council,  had  occasion  to  How  local 
pvu^chase  any  of  these  lands  for  any  other  purpose  ? —  autlioiities 
Yes,  I  could  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  I  did.    Some  are  over- 
few  years  ago  we  required  a  Site  for  an  isolation  hospital,  charged  for 
I  had  tried  by  negotiation  to  obtain  a  site  by  agreement,  ' 

but  without  any  result.  An  old  colhery  estate  was  put 
up  to  auction.  I  obtained  a  secret  commission  from  my 
council  to  buy  that  estate  if  possible.  I  bought  40  acres 
for  £1,300  and  I  have  since  been  offered  £200  more  than 
I  gave  for  the  whole  for  the  right  to  get  the  remaining  ' 
minerals  under  it,  to  get  the  unworked  measures,  because 
the  mine  had  been  abandoned  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  twenty-five  years,  when  I  made  the  purchase.  I 
have  been  offered  £1,500  for  the  minerals,  leaving  the 
corporation  the  right  to  the  sm-face.  If  I  had  tried  to 
buy  that  land  by  agreement,  I  should  have  had  to  give 
three  times  the  money  for  it  at  least. 


i 

91021.  Did  you  build  your  hospital  ? — Yes. 

91022.  On  part  of  it  ? — Yes,  we  employed  men  at 
levelling  it,  and  put  the  hospital  upon  it,  and  the  hospital 
has  been  used  repeatedly  ever  since. 

91023.  Has  there  been  any  working  of  the  measures 
under  that  ? — No,  we  have  reserved  the  mines  under 
that  portion  so  as  to  preserve  our  hospital.  We  have 
done  a  considerable  amount  of  planting  upon  it  by  our 

own  workmen.  ^ 

91024.  Is  it,  in  your  experience,  possible  to  acquire  Inipractica- 
the  surface  rights  with  a  covenant  to  support  ? — No.      bility  of  ac- 

91025.  You  see  what  I  mean  ?— I  quite  follow,  tut  ^urfacf  rkhti 
it  is  not,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  If  you  require  a  covenant  '^j^j,  ^^y^. 
to  support,  the  mineo^Tier  has  to  leave  pillars  of  sufficient  nant  to  sup- 
thickness  to  maintain  that  support,  and  he  finds  that  a  port. 

very  great  drawback  to  the  working  of  the  mine.  Possibly 
you  might  induce  him  to  do  it,  but  you  would  have  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice  in  the  shape  of  allowance  from 
the  royalty  that  it  would  hardlj  be  worth  while  doing  it. 

91026.  WTiat  I  was  thinking  was,  if  you  had  compulsory 
powers  would  it  be  cheaper  for  you  to  acquire  the  surface 
rights  subject  to  a  covenant  of  that  kind,  or  to  purchase 
the  land  outright  including  the  minerals  ? — I  should 
say  it  would  be  much  better  that  the  purchase  should 
be  of  the  entire  fee  simple,  including  the  minerals  under- 
neath the  surface. 

91027.  Would  that  enable  you  to  sell,  or  would  you 
think  it  wise  to  sell  the  mineral  rigl  ts,  subject  to  a 
covenant  to  support,  after  you  had  acquired  the  whole 
of  the  property  ? — It  would  enable  us  to  sell  the  minerals. 

91028.  Sometimes  it  would  be  prudent  to  sell  the 
minerals  ? — Yes. 

91029.  Otherwise  jou  would  have  the  corporations  placed 
in  the  position  of  having  to  work  the  mines  ? — Yes. 

91030.  Which  you  would  not  think  desirable,  probably  ? 
— No.  I  may  say  in  nearly  all  the  cases  I  have  mentioned 
you  will  find  the  mineral  rights  of  very  little  value,  or 
they  would  never  have  been  abandoned.  There  was 
some  reason  for  abandoning  them. 

91031.  In  these  places  to  which  you  refer  the  mineral 
rights  generally  are  abandoned  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of 
them. 


91032.  Your  suggestion  is  that  you  should  go  to  a 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction  or  to  the  county  court 
for  acquiring  tnese  powers  ? — Yes, 
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91033.  That  i3  rather  a  drastic  proposal,  is  it  not? — • 
It  is,  but  there  is  a  little  foundation  for  it ;  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act  the  Justices  have  power  to  settle 
compensation  to  a  limited  amount. 

91034.  But  only  after  the  rights  to  acquire  have  been 
given  by  Parliament  ? — That  is  so. 

91035.  You  propose  going  to  the  Justices  for  the  right 
to  acquire,  I  understand  ? — Yes,  I  want  Parliament  to 
give  that  right  to  the  local  authority. 

91036.  What  is  your  objection  to  some  such  plan  as 
was  adopted  under  the  Small  Holdings  Act  of  a  Govern- 
ment Department  having  power  to  give  such  a  right  by 
simple  order  ? — That  would  be  better  than  what  we  have 
now,  but  even  that  machinery  must  take  some  time  to 
bring  it  into  operation,  and  it  is  to  get  rid  of  that  waste 
of  time  that  I  want  summary  powers  to  be  given  either 
to  the  Justices  or  to  the  Judge  of  the  county  court. 

91037.  Is  it  not  likely  that  Parliament  would  require 
some  procedure  whereby  there  was  a  good  deal  of  notice 
to  owners  and  opportunities  given  to  persons  concerned 
for  objections,  and  so  forth,  even  if  you  went  to  a  court 
of  summary  jurisdiction  for  power,  and  that  procedure 
would  take  time  ? — Yes,  but  you  see  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  would  be  able  to  proceed  with  greater  speed 
than  the  Local  Government  Board  can. 

91038.  Even  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  must 
have  some  local  investigation  ? — No  doubt. 

91039.  And  that  is  what  takes  time  ? — Yes. 

91040.  Therefore,  in  any  case  you  cannot  proceed 
quite  with  the  rapidity  that  you  can  in  recovering  a 
civil  debt  ? — I  know  that  under  any  circumstances  there 
must  be  a  certain  amount  of  time  consumed  before  even 
a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  could  do  it. 

91041.  Would  you  not  have  the  advantage  in  going 
to  a  Government  Department  that  they  would  have  a 
staff  of  skilled  people  who  could  make  the  investigation 
which  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  would  not  have  ? 
— I  have  no  objection  to  that  course  ;  I  am  sure  the 
Local  Government  Board  recognise  the  necessity  for 
expedition. 

91042.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  About  how  many 
men  does  the  Midland  Re-afiForesting  Association  em- 
ploy ? — They  obtain  all  their  casual  labour,  I  believe, 
from  distress  committees  in  the  district  in  which  they 
require  it.  They  have  only  a  few  trained  planters  whom 
they  occasionally  employ ;  they  have  no  permanent 
staff. 

91043.  Do  they  find  that  casual  labour  does  its  work 
well  in  planting  ? — That  is  so.  They  say  it  has  worked 
very  well  indeed  for  all  the  rough  work. 

91044.  Has  that  been  going  on  since  1886  ?— For  the 
last  four  years. 

91045.  Prior  to  that,  because  I  think  you  said  they 
started  work  in  1886,  did  they  not  ? — That  was  the 
corporation.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  Midland 
Re-afforesting  Association.  The  corporation  began  work 
long  before  that  association  came  into  existence. 

91046.  The  planting  to  which  you  allude  in  Paragraph 
4  is  planting  which  has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of 
years  with  this  result,  that  many  of  the  trees  are  now 
60  feet  in  height  ? — All  that  planting  was  done  by  the 
corporation. 

91047.  Has  it  been  commercially  a  success  ?  Have 
they  begun  to  sell  any  of  the  wood  yet  ? — No.  Of  course 
we  have  not  planted  from  the  commercial  standpoint 
at  all.  The  intention  was  to  convert  this  46  acres  of 
spoil  bank  into  a  park,  and  that  has  been  done  ;  but  I 
may  say  that  to  a  large  extent  it  has  been  used  as  a 
nursery  for  supplying  trees  to  our  other  public  parks 
in  the  borough.  I  am  glad  to  say  we  are  not  limited  to 
one,  I  think  we  have  five  or  six  at  the  present  time  ; 
and  the  small  trees  were  planted  pretty  close  together, 
and  then  they  have  been  thinned  out  for  the  purpose 
of  being  used  in  the  other  parks.  This  park  is  not  en- 
closed in  the  sense  of  having  an  unclimbable  fence.  It 
is  simply  enclosed  with  a  post  and  tube  fence  so  that 
anybody  could  get  over.  We  have  a  football  ground, 
R  cricket  ground  and  an  open  batiiing-place,  and  all  the 
appendages  of  a  public  park  there. 

91048.  The  planting  has  been  more  with  the  view  of 
amenity  than  commercial  profit  of  any  sort  ? — Yes. 
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91049.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Supposing  you  gained  your  end 
an  1  s  3cured  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  land  in  this 
way,  what  kind  of  number  of  people  in  Walsall  have  you 
for  whom  occupation  of  that  sort  is  wanted  ? — Of  course, 
that  depends  upon  the  amount  of  distress  which  is  exist- 
ing. My  own  feeling  is  that  a  distress  committee  ought 
not  to  hold  its  3lf  out  to  find  employment  for  all  comers.  I 
think  that  is  a  mistake. 

91050.  What  class  do  you  think  they  should  cater  for  ? 
— We  should  choose  the  genuine  unemployed  man  who  is 
thrown  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  who 
is  anxious  to  do  work  of  some  kind,  and  not  able  to  find 
work.  If  you  wiU  allow  me  I  will  supplement  that  answer, 
because  I  think  it  may  interest  you.  Our  practice  has 
been  to  find  the  men  three  consecutive  days'  work  ;  we 
pay  them  at  the  rate  of  4|d.  an  hour  ;  and  for  three  days 
they  are  at  liberty  to  go  and  seek  for  employment  else- 
where. 

91051.  Would  it  be  your  idea  that  you  would  have  a  Use  to  be 
permanent  committee  for  the  purpose  of  the  unemployed,  niade  of  the 
or  would  you  think  it  is  only  needed  at  special  seasons  ? —  distress 
The    distress    committee    should   te    permanent  and 
would  be  able  to  make   use   of    the   land  whenever 
necessity  arose.    They  have  at  their  back  the  trained 

stiff  of  the  corporation,  I  mean  the  borough  sur- 
veyor and  all  his  staff,  who  can  render  them  whatever 
assistance  is  necessary  whenever  distress  reaches  such 
magnitude  as  to  require  work  to  be  undertaken. 

91052.  I  see  that.  What  I  was  thinking  is  that  your 
young  forest  might  fall  on  times  when  the  distress  com- 
mittee had  no  people  they  wanted  to  put  on  that  kind  of 
labour  ? — We  should  not  go  on  then. 

91053.  There  is  constant  and  continuous  work  in  forestry 
is  there  not,  in  keeping  things  in  order  ? — Probably  what 
we  should  do  is  :  we  have  a  large  staff  in  connection  with 
our  public  parks  and  any  skilled  work  required  to  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  planting,  and  so  forth, 
would  be  done  by  that  staff,  but  we  should  always  have 
land  available  for  use  whenever  necessity  arose. 

91054.  Your  idea  would  be  that  they  should  get  it  into 
rough  order,  and  then  hand  it  over  to  the  authorities,  who 
would  look  after  it  permanently  ? — Yes. 

91055.  And  whenever  the  committee  was  reconsti- 
tuted they  should  have  a  fresh  piece  ? — Yes. 

91056.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  number  of  people 
you  can  employ  per  acre  that  way  ? — No,  I  am  afraid 
my  knowledge  does  not  go  that  far. 

91057.  Another  question  of  difficulty  has  occurred  to  \yQj.]j  \,q 
me  :  how  near  to  your  centre  of  operations  could  you  find  within  two 
these  spots  ? — That  is  an  important  question,   because  miles  or  so  of 
we  have  learned  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  deport  these  men  the  centre  of 
from  their  homes.    If  labour  is  to  be  of  any  service  it  the  town, 
must  be  where  a  man  can  get  to  and  from  his  family.  We 

could  obtain  suitable  land  within  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  of  the  centre  of  our  town. 

91058.  You  would  not  be  obliged  to  put  up  special 
housing  ? — No  ;  we  should  not  think  of  doing  that. 

91059.  When  your  men  are  employed  in  this  way  how  Standard  of 
do  you  propose  to  provide  for  their  wives  and  families  ? —  M'agea  paid 
As  I  told  you  the  practice  has  been  to  pay  42d.  an  hour,  on  relief 
which  is  a  little  underneath  the  trade  union  rate  of  wages  ; 

but  it  is  believed  that  that  is  a  wise  proceeding.    If  you  famdies*''^ 

find  the  men  work  at  trade  union  rates  they  would  never 

have  any  inducement  to  find  work  for  themselves  ;  and 

what  one  wants  to  do  is  to  encourage  them  to  look  out 

for  themselves,  and  get  something  better.    Then  as  to  the 

wives  and  families,  a  man  is  better  off  for  three  days' 

work  a  week  at  2s.  8d.  a  day  than  on  nothing ;  and 

occasionally  we  have  relief  funds  and  relief  in  kind 

has  been  given  to  the  wives  and  famihes  of  the  men 

employed. 

91060.  From  voluntary  sources  ? — Yes.  '  "  i 

91061.  Do  you  think  that  men  engaged  in  work  of  this  Advantat^es 
kind  would  be  unfitted  for  going  back  to  their  ordinary  of  spade  and 
work  ? — Not  in  work  of  this  kind  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  baiTow 
unfit  them.  ''vork. 

91062.  It  would  be  spade  work,  would  it  ? — Yes  ;  that 
sort  of  man  could  do  spade  and  barrow  work,  as  I  call  it, 
because  the  pit  mounds  are  not  heavy  material  at  all. 
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Mr.  John    they  are  light  to  handle  ;   and  a  man  will  do  that  work, 
Bichmond  and  be  able  to  go  back  and  follow  his  ordinary  employ- 
Gooper.      ment.    For  instance,  when  the  South  African  War  was 
~      "       over  we  had  an  immense  amount  of  distress  amongst  the 
21  Jan.  1908.  saddlers  and  harness-makers.    I  know  many  men  brought 
up  to  those  trades  who  had  worked  at  them  all  their  lives 
who  undertook  this  kind  of  work,  and  when  trade  got 
better  went  back  and  followed  their  own  occupation. 

91063.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the 
saddlery  trade  ;  you  do  not  think  it  would  disqualify  a 
man  from  that  ? — No  ;  it  is  not  like  stone-breaking, 
which  jars  a  man's  muscles  and  unfits  him  for  his  trade. 

No  work  91064.  Have  you  a  distress  committee  in  work  now  ? — 

provided  by  yes 
the  distress  ' 

committee  at     91065.  What  employment  do  they  find  for  the  un- 
present.         employed  ? — At  the  present  time  they  have  no  means  of 
finding  employment.    It  is  useless  going  round  to  manu- 
facturers who  already  have  more  men  than  they  can  keep 
going. 

91066.  They  have  not  started  stone-breaking  yards 
yet  ? — We  have  not  started  that ;  there  is  a  meeting  to- 
morrow to  consider  what  can  be  done. 
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91067.  [Professor  Smart.)  With  regard  to  your  calcu- 
lation in  Paragraph  8  as  to  the  area  of  144  acres,  it  was 
estimated  it  would  cost  £200  an  acre  to  level  ? — Yes,  that 
is  to  make  it  perfectly  level,  or  make  it  fit  for  building 
purposes. 

91068.  That  would  be  a  cost  of  £28,800  ?— It  would. 

91069.  And  you  offered  £750  for  it  ?— I  did,  because 
the  levelling  which  the  distress  committee  would  under- 
take would  be  of  a  very  different  character  to  that  which 
would  be  necessary  to  fit  the  land  for  building  purposes. 
It  would  only  be  such  rough  levelling  as  would  be  necessary 
to  fit  it  for  agricultural  purposes. 

91070.  Then  it  would  not  have  cost  £200  to  level  ?— 
We  should  not  have  spent  £200  upon  it. 

91071.  You  would  not  ? — As  a  fact  we  should  probably 
have  spent  not  more  than  £20  an  acre  upon  it  at  the 
outside. 

91072.  Still  £20  even  would  be  a  very  considerable  sum  ? 
— It  would  ;  but  when  I  say  £20  I  mean  for  levelling  and 
planting.  The  tree  planting  would  be  a  very  trifling 
matter  when  the  levelling  was  in  hand. 

91073.  You  look  forward  to  work  of  this  sort  costing 
you  a  very  great  deal  ? — I  look  upon  it  as  the  cheapest 
kind  of  work  we  can  undertake  to  find  employment  fitting 
for  the  men  who  are  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

91074.  You  are  thinking  of  suitable  work  ? — I  am  ; 
I  think  I  used  that  expression. 

91075.  Certainly  not  remunerative ;  I  should  le 
inclined  to  say  certainly  very  unremunerative,  but 
probably  it  is  the  best  you  can  make  of  it.  You  think 
it  would  cost  less  to  employ  the  men  in  that  way  than  in 
any  other  way  you  can  think  of  ? — I  certainly  think  it 
would. 

91076.  Even  on  a  labour  colony  ? — Yes  ;  personally 
I  have  had  no  experience  of  a  labour  colony,  but  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  the  objection  to  a  labour  colony  is 
that  you  remove  men  from  their  families,  and  the  man 
loses  the  interest  he  ought  to  have  in  the  maintenance  of 
his  family  in  consequence.  He  looks  upon  his  family  as 
being  created  for  the  State  to  take  charge  of. 

91077.  That  is  all  true,  but  still  even  at  £20  an  acre, 
you  are  making  this  land  cost  £3,000,  to  begin  with  ? 
— That  is  very  likely,  but  we  could  easily  spend  £3,000 
on  the  relief  of  distress  without  getting  any  return  what- 
ever for  our  money. 

91078.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  There  were  144  acres :  did 
you  offer  £750  for  the  lot  ?— Yes,  £750  for  the  whole. 
It  is  a  fact  that  for  some  eight  or  ten  years  that 
land  had  not  been  producing  more  than  £10  a 
year,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  its  producing 
more.  . 

91079-80.  (Professor  Smart.)  Is  nothing  done  with 
those  spoil  banks  ? — No.  These  spoil  banks  will  be 
probably  from  15  feet  to  20  feet  in  height  from  the  surface 


of  the  ground,  between  them  there  will  probably  be  a 
valley  of  15  or  20  feet,  sometimes  more.  In  that  valley 
a  little  herbage  will  grow  in  the  course  of  time,  and  some- 
body will  take  it  and  turn  a  poor  cow  or  two  on  it,  and 
graze  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  That  is  the  only  practical 
use  they  can  turn  it  to  until  some  money  has  been  spent 
on  it. 

91081.  In  Scotland  we  have  found  two  remunerative 
uses  for  this,  we  make  it  first  of  all  into  red  "  blaes " 
when  near  a  city  where  you  have  a  demand  for  red  cinders, 
and  it  has  been  found  profitable  to  make  it  into  bricks, 
so  that  our  heaps  round  Glasgow  are  used  in  these  re- 
munerative ways.  May  it  not  be  the  case  that  your  land- 
owners, knowing  of  this,  are  waiting  till  invention  goes  a 
little  further  south  ? — It  is  a  case  of  hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick,  I  think. 

91082.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  What  number  of  unemployed  Uselessness 
have  you  on  the  register  that  you  could  deal  with  at  the     '^^  P^'' 
present  moment  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  at  the  present  °* 
time.    To  our  knowledge  there  will  be  perhaps  from  the  register 
fifty  to  sixty  applicants,  but  the  moment  it  is  known 

that  work  can  be  provided  you  will  have  ten  times  that 
number.  Of  course,  the  practice  has  been  to  weed  out 
the  worthless  ones,  for  I  may  tell  you  that  I  think  75  per 
cent,  of  the  applicants  are  perfectly  useless  as  workmen, 
they  never  have  worked,  they  never  want  to  work, 
what  they  want  to  get  is  the  daily  wage  which  is  paid 
them. 

91083.  What  percentage  would  you  put  it  at  ? — 75 
per  cent.  I  should  think. 

91084.  Is  there  much  need  in  your  district  for  any  pro-  Inability  o 
vision  for  dealing  at  all  with  the  able-bodied.    Are  not  many  out- 
they  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  provide  for  <ioor  workt 
unemployment  ? — No,  there  are  times,  and  especially  *°  ®' 
after  a  stress  of  bad  weather  such  as  we  have  had,  when 
outdoor  workers  who  never  earn  sufficient  to  save  much, 

and  whose  habits  prevent  them  from  saving  anything, 
must  have  relief  of  some  kind  ;  that  is  it  must  either  be 
from  the  guardians  or  it  must  be  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  distress  committees. 

91085.  Having  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  75  per  cent  " ' 
do  you  think  it  advisable  to  hold  out  inducements  for 

work  at  any  time  that  they  may  need  it  ? — No,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  hold  out  inducements,  but  it  is  desirable 
that  the  deserving  minority  should  be  provided  for. 

91086.  In  operation  can  you  confine  the  working  of 
the  Act  to  the  deserving  cases  that  you  have  in  mind  ? 
— You  mean  the  tendency  to  attract  ? 

91087.  No,  the  tendency  to  deal  with  those  who  are  less  Improved 
deserving  ? — The  tendency  of  the  Act  has  been  to  check  efficiency  ' 
relief  given  to  that  class.    I  think  the  Act  has  worked  the  distre: 
exceedingly  well  in  that  respect ;   the  distress  committee  {^omnnttei 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  carefully  enquire  into  every 
application,  and  they  have  weeded  out  the  worthless 

and  sent  them  on  to  the  Board  of  guardians. 

91088.  Under  the  distress  committee  you  mean  that 
more  discrimination  has  been  exercised  than  there  weis 
formerly  by  the  town  council  ? — Yes,  because  the  town 
council  were  not  trained  to  the  work  ;  the  distress  com- 
mittees have  had  experience,  and  every  member  of  it  is 
experienced  in  giving  relief  now. 

91089.  Have  you  sufficient  faith  in  a  body  such  as  the 
distress  committee  is  in  so  administering  the  Act  that 
these  people  whom  you  have  said  are  not  deserving 
under  the  terms  of  the  Act  do  not  get  employment  under 
the  committee  ? — Only  the  deserving  in  my  opinion  are 
obtaining  employment. 

91090.  You  maintain  that  that  is  so  now  ? — I  do,  and 
it  is  to  provide  emplojonent  for  the  deserving  that  I  am 
anxious  to  obtain  these  powers. 

91091.  Would  the  25  per  cent,  be  practically 
the  deserving  and  the  75  per  cent,  undeserving  ? — I 
should  say  25  per  cent,  would  be  thoroughly  deserving 
cases. 
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91092.  Have  you  been  able  to  deal  with  that  quantity 
at  any  period  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  ? — Yes,  more 
than  the  quantity ;  because  immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  there  was  a  good  deal  of  distress,  and 
it  enabled  us  to  deal  with  it  at  that  time.  Some  of  the 
men  were  employed  in  double  digging  at  the  sewage 
farm,  some  were  put  on  levelling  some  lands  we  had  of 
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oiir  o-wn,  some  were  engaged  in  lowering  a  road  which 
required  lowering,  because  after  all  up  to  the  present 
time  the  corporation  is  the  only  body  that  has  been  able 
to  find  work.    You  cannot  get  work  found  by  outsiders. 

lovment  ^1093.  Is  there  much  work  in  the  local  ity  for  women 
men  and  and  children  ?— No,  I  should  say  not,  not  outdoor  work, 
ren  ia  In  our  leather  trades  both  women  and  girls  are  employed 
ocality.  in  stitching  and  so  forth,  but  there  are  no  women  work- 
ing out-of-doors  with  us. 

91094.  I  meant  ordinary  employment  for  women 
and  children  in  the  district  ?— There  are  a  good  number 
of  women  and  girls  employed,  but  our  school  age 
is  fourteen,  so  they  are  getting  a  little  past  children 
when  they  are  able  to  go  to  work. 

91095.  Are  married  women  employed  much  ?— In 
some  of  our  local  trades  they  are. 

91096.  I  was  only  thinking  if  there  was  much  employ- 
ment for  women  and  children  there  would  not  be  the 
same  amount  of  distress  through  want  of  employment 
as  there  would  be  had  there  been  no  employment  for 
women  and  children,  which  obtains  in  some  districts  ? — 
I  admit  that,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind,  if  you  please, 
that  the  proportion  of  working  women  and  children  is 
very  small  with  us,  and  there  are  many  instances  where 
a  working  man  would  be  hardly  able  to  keep  a  home  at 
all  except  for  the  earnings  of  his  children. 
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91097.  Are  you  satisfied  that  it  is  necessary  to  renew 
the  Act  ? — My  own  impression  is  that  the  Act  should 
be  renewed  with  certain  amendments  :  one  of  the  amend- 
ments being  the  one  I  am  hero  for  the  special  purpose 
of  advocating  before  you  to-day. 

91098.  Any  others  ? — Yes,  I  furnished  the  Secretary 
of  this  Commission  with  some  particulars  of  the  points 
which  I  was  authorised  by  my  committee  to  ask  for. 
The  first  was  that  power  should  be  given  to  distress 
committees  to  provide  suitable  temporary  work  by 
opening  labour  yards,  or  workshops,  and  acquiring  land 
for  spade  work  (which  is  the  object  I  am  speaking  about 
now)  without  any  restriction  as  to  the  character  of  the 
work.  Then  there  should  be  provision  for  the  contribu- 
tion of  a  sufiicient  sum  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  to 
defray  the  expenditure  of  distress  committees  in  carrying 
out  the  Act.  Voluntary  contributions  have  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  I  am  satisfied  of  that,  to  a  very  great 
extent.  It  is  quite  possible  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances that  a  limited  amount  may  be  obtained,  but  no 
great  amount  will  ever  be  obtained  as  long  as  those  best 
able  to  pay  have  to  pay  through  their  rates.  Then 
there  is  the  compulsory  power  of  the  distress  committee 
to  acquire  lands.  The  removal  of  the  obligation  to 
obtain  money  by  voluntary  contributions  for  the  reasons 
1  have  just  mentioned  ;  and  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  to  emigration  so  as  to  apply  to  families 
of  married  men  who  have  already  emigrated.  If  you 
would  allow  me,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  upon  that. 
The  distress  committee  have  sent  a  number  of  men  into 
Canada,  some  of  them  were  married  men  with  families. 
The  men  have  not  found  it  the  golden  land  they  thought 
they  would  when  they  went.  They  can  get  a  living 
for  themselves,  and  they  have  to  work  hard  for  it,  because 
I  have  been  in  personal  touch  with  some  of  these  men. 
When  they  went  out  their  wives  and  families  were  left 
behind,  and  they  have  had  to  be  helped  by  the  board 
of  guardians.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  distress 
committee  could  provide  the  means  for  sending  the 
wives  and  families  out  to  join  the  men.  One  of  the  men 
in  a  letter  I  got  a  fortnight  ago  said  if  his  wife  and  family 
could  be  got  out  he  thought  he  could  provide  a  home  for 
them  by  about  the  middle  of  April.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  men  were  sent  out  not  by  the  distress  committee 
but  by  voluntary  assistance,  some  of  the  Church  clergy 
took  an  interest  in  them  and  raised  funds  sufiicient  to 
pay  the  passage  out,  the  reason  for  that  being  that  the 
men  were  disqualified  from  assistance  at  the  hands  of 
the  distress  committee  owing  to  their  having  been  in 
receipt  of  parish  relief  within  the  prescribed  period. 

91099.  The  distress  committee  has  power,  has  it  not 
to  emigrate  whole  families  ? — This  is  the  case  where 
the  men  have  gone  out  and  the  families  are  left  behind, 
and  in  some  cases  the  men  were  not  relieved  by  the 
distress  committee. 
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91100.  You  mean  you  want  to  have  power  to  send  BIr.John 
a  family  after  the  man  has  already  been  emigrated  by  Rkhmcnd 
other  means  ?— Yes,  I  would  give  that  power.  Loopet^ 

91101.  The  board  of  guardians  can  do  that,  cannot  21  Jan.  1908. 

they  ?— I  know  they  can,  but  the  board  of  guardians  

are  not  always  easy  to  move.  tlie^boai^*  of 

91102.  Are  they  less  easy  than  a  distress  committee  guardians, 
or  a  corporation  ?— I  think  they  are.    The  guardians 

see  the  worst  side  of  the  life  of  the  poor,  and  naturally 
it  makes  them  a  little  hard  in  dealing  with  them.  I  am 
not  blaming  the  guardians,  I  think  they  exercise  fre- 
quently a  very  wise  discretion. 

91103.  The  guardians  know  more  about  the  cases 
than  the  distress  committee,  is  that  what  you  mean  ?— 
No,  I  do  not  say  that ;  what  I  do  say  is  that  the  guardians 
see  the  worst  side  of  the  poor,  the  very  worst,  and  naturally, 
because  they  have  to  deal  with  the  lowest.  Now  the 
distress  committee  do  not  see  that  worst  side,  they  see 
a  better  class  of  the  poor  who  are  entitled  to  relief  as 
much  as  the  poorest  class  which  the  guardians  do  relieve 
are. 

91104.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  guardians  see  all  round 
the  case  ;  they  see  the  good  side  and  the  bad  side  ?— I 
have  not  said  the  guardians  do  not. 

91105.  A  distress  committee  could  not  see  more  than 
that,  though  they  could  see  less  ?— It  is  possible  they 
see  less  than  the  guardians,  I  admit  that  much. 

91106.  [Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  Were  these  men  emi- 
grated with  the  assistance  of  the  Canadian  Government 
or  the  Salvation  Army,  or  what  machinery  was  used  ?— 
We  sent  the  first  batch  through  the  Salvation  Army. 
The  Salvation  Army  took  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but 
they  lost  touch  with  the  men.  I  believe  the  Salvation 
Army  undertook  too  much  work,  and  that  consequently 
they  were  not  able  to  follow  up  the  emigrants  when  once 
they  landed  in  Canada.  From  the  time  we  sent  them 
until  now  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  any  record  of 
what  the  men  were  doing,  except  those  who  communi- 
cated with  me  personally. 

91107.  Did  they  decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  emigration  of  the  wives  and  children  ?— They  decline 
unless  a  contribution  can  be  made  sufficient  to  cover 
their  expenses.  You  see  the  Salvation  Army  have  some 
very  heavy  claims  on  them ;  I  give  them  credit  for  all 
the  good  they  do,  or  try  to  do.  I  think  they  try  to  do 
too  much  in  relation  to  this  emigration  question.  That 
is  my  own  personal  Ariew. 

91108.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  You  advocate  an  Imperial 
grant  for  the  purpose  of  paying  wages  rather  than  through 
voluntary  contributions,  is  that  not  so  ? — I  am  not  sure 
that  I  follow  your  question. 

91109.  You  say  that  the  day  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions has  gone,  and  you  advocate  that  an  imperial  gr£,nt 
should  be  given  ? — I  do. 

91110.  That  means  for  the  payment  of  wages,  docs 
it  not  ? — Certainly,  and  for  all  the  expenses  attendant 
upon  the  execution  of  the  Act  by  a  distress  committee. 

91111.  You  would  even  go  further  than  the  payment 
of  wages,  you  would  go  as  far  as  the  "fixed  expenses  of 
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the  committee  ? — I  would. 

91112.  Would  you  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
committee  to  deal  with  the  question  just  as  they  thought 
fit,  although  they  were  spending  imperial  funds  and  not 
local  funds  ? — Yes,  subject  to  supervision  by  the  in- 
spectors of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  distress 
committee  have  received  great  assistance  from  the  Poor 
Law  inspectors  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  advice 
too. 

91113.  Do  you  mean  special  inspectors  or  the  Local 
Government  Board  Poor  Law  inspectors  ? — The  Local 
Government  Board  Poor  Law  inspectors. 

91114.  Then  you  really  bring  this  under  the  purview 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  that  way  ? — Certainly. 

91115.  Do  you  not  think  really  it  is  only  another 
branch  of  the  Poor  Law  problem  ? — Yes. 

91116.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  guardians  ly  Abhorrence 
some  re-formed  board  of  guardians  should  not  deal  with  of  honest 
the  whole  matter  ? — Yes,  the  complete  abhorrence  on  worker  to 
the  part  of  the  honest  worker,  even  though  out  of  employ-  ^^ppl.ving  to 
ment,  to  being  stigmatised  as  a  pauper  by  his  application  I'oard  of 
to  the  board  of  guardians.  guardians. 
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91117.  Can  you  conceive  a  Poor  Law  being  so  framed 
that  it  would  make  provision  for  the  employment  of  this 
class  ? — I  would  rather  see  the  law  before  I  expressed 
an  opinion  upon  it. 

91118.  I  wanted  your  views  on  the  principle  ? — I  have 
already  put  before  you  my  view.  The  particular  thing 
I  want  is  that  you  should  use  your  influence  as  a  Royal 
Commission  to  get  these  amendments  of  the  law. 

91119.  To  sum  it  all  up,  it  is  a  question  of  relief, 
is  it  not,  and  you  really  relieve  the  able-bodied  by 
providing  them  with  employment.  What  difference  is 
there  in  principle  between  relieving  such  a  man,  how- 
ever respectable,  and  a  respectable  man  who  happens 
to  bo  in  want  because  he  is  sick.  You  allow  him  to  go 
to  the  Poor  Law  with  impunity,  but  the  man  who  is  able 
to  work  and  who  would  be  better  able  to  take  care  of 
himsalf  than  a  sick  man  you  want  some  special  provision 
made  for  ;  why  for  liim  and  not  for  the  other  ? — In 
dealing  with  the  existing  state  of  things,  you  must  take 
into  account  the  natural  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the 
poorer  class  of  people,  and  their  prejudice  is  against 
applying  to  the  Poor  Law  guardians  for  relief.  I  could 
give  you  dozens  of  cases  where  men  have  starved,  posi- 
tively starved,  rather  than  make  the  application,  respect- 
able men  who  earned  good  wages  as  artisans,  and  have 
sold  their  furniture,  everything  has  drifted  away  from 
them,  and  they  would  stay  at  home  and  starve  rather 
than  apply  to  the  board  of  guardians.  That  is  no  un- 
common occurrence. 

91120.  You  do  not  grant  that  people  should  get  relief 
on  their  own  conditions,  do  you  ? — Certainly  not.  I 
think  there  should  be  the  strictest  possible  investigation. 

91 121.  Would  you  let  people  make  their  own  conditions, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  conce  ve  conditions  which  will 
not  be  repugnant  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole  ? — No,  I 
would  not  let  anybody  make  their  own  conditions.  I 
think  there  wanf  s  to  be  a  controlling  authority, -such  as 
a  distress  committee,  which  is  also  controlled  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

91122.  But  really  it  is  the  conditions  of  the  Poor  Law 
which  are  repugnant,  and  not  the  thing  itself.  People 
will  go  with  impunity  to  the  Poor  Law  in  some  places, 
and  they  will  not  in  others  ? — That  may  be  ;  I  am  only 
speaking  of  my  knowledge  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
town  I  come  from.  I  am  not  going  to  say  but  what  the 
Poor  Law  is  wise,  although  I  think  it  is  capable  of  grea^t 
amendment.  I  think  perhaps  it  is  well  administered  by 
those  authorised  at  the  present  time  to  administer  it. 

91123.  From  your  experience  in  Walsall  you  think 
it  is  necessary  for  another  body  to  deal  with  the  respectable 
able-bodied  unemployed  ? — I  think  it  is  well  that  there 
should  be  a  separate  authority  to  deal  with  the  genuine 
Worker  who  is  thro-wii  out  of  work  as  distinguished  from 
the  loafers,  the  street  corner  men,  who  are  better  dealt 
with  as  members  of  the  pauper  class  and  referred  to  an 
authority  like  the  Poor  Law  guardians. 

91124.  Do  you  recognise  the  right  of  every  man  to  be 
found  employment  or  subsistence  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

91125.  Then  your  proposal  would  have  its  limitations  ? 
— What  I  propose  is  this,  that  there  should  be  an  authority 


with  power  to  give  work  in  cases  where  they  think  it  is 
desirable  to  give  such  work. 

91126.  And  also  where  they  can  provide  suitable  work  ? 
— Certainly,  that  is  my  argument,  that  it  should  be  suit- 
able work  that  is  provided. 

91127.  Does  that  not  leave  it  open  for  the  workman 
to  feel  that  at  any  rate  the  community  will  provide  work 
for  him  when  he  is  out  of  employment  if  he  behaves  him- 
self, but  not  if  he  commits  a  slip  :  if  he  walks  straight  yet 
spends  his  money  as  he  goes  along  and  makes  no  pro- 
vision, the  com,munity  would  provide  honourable  labour 
for  him  ? — No,  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  working 
men  is  just  the  opposite.  I  believe  they  are  too  proud 
to  apply  for  relief  as  long  as  they  can  help  themselves. 

91128.  It  is  said  that  State  provision  always  reduces  Danger  of 
the  amount  of  self -provision  :  you  do  not  hold  with  that  ?  reducing 
—It  may  be  so  ;  on  the  other  hand :  Is  the  State  to  stand  "■mount  of 
on  one  side  and  see  men  starve  when  it  is  possible  to  *gji^nce 
give  them  work  to  do  ? 

91129.  There  is  a  provision  you  know  by  law  that  no 
person  need  starve  ? — I  know,  but  then  you  brand  at  once 
the  starving  man  as  a  pauper. 


91130.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  There  has  been  a  very  large 
extension  of  public  provision  through  various  circum- 
stances during  the  past  100  years  ? — Undoubtedly. 

91131.  And  in  the  main  people  appear  to  have  bene- 
fitted by  that  public  provision  in  sanitary  arrangements, 
education,  public  lighting  and  so  on  ? — Certainly. 

91132.  You  are  arguing,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  that 
when  a  man  is  out  of  employment  because  there  is  no  means 
of  his  getting  employment,  the  State  cannot  stand  on  one 
side  and  say  that  man  shall  starve  ? — That  is  my  view. 

91133.  And  you  do  not  think  the  public  provision 
made  seventy  years  ago  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  is  the 
proper  provision  for  what  we  see  at  the  present  time  ? — 
I  agree  with  that. 
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91134.  In  your  proposal  with  regard  to  afforestation, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  question  of  the  cost  is  not  so  much 
the  question  that  is  in  your  mind,  but  the  prevention  of 
the  men  whom  you  are  dealing  with  falling  into  a  lower 
class  than  you  find  them  in  ?-^That  is  so. 

91135.  You  want  to  prevent  deterioration  of  charac- 
ter ? — I  want  to  raise  him  rather  than  to  lower  him.  I 
do  not  want  him  to  get  into  the  pauper  class,  I  want  to 
keep  him  above  it. 

91136.  I  gather  from  your  statement  the  reason  you 
advocate  this  work  of  afforestation  and  planting  parks, 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  is  because  it  could  be  dropped 
when  there  is  no  need  for  it  ? — Precisely. 

91137.  And  the  upkeep  of  this  kind  of  place  is  not  very 
much  after  the  initial  work  has  once  been  done  ? — It  is 
very  small  indeed. 

91138.  One  other  question  about  the  75  per  cent,  of 
worthless  :  would  you  really  say  of  all  those  you  find  out 
of  employment  that  they  are  worthless  because  of  their 
own  bad  character,  or  because  of  bad  physique,  or  their 
not  being  properly  developed  mentally  ? — I  quite  follow  unemployed, 
you  :  the  75  per  cent.  I  referred  to  are  men  who  are  either 
physically  incapable  of  work,  or  are  morally  unfit  for  it. 
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91139.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  have  been  a  member 
of  the  corporation  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  for  a  great  many 
years  ? — I  have. 

91140.  You  are  an  Alderman,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  Chairman  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Committee, 
and  have  held  other  offices  which  have  given  you  a  great 
deal  of  local  knowledge  in  respect  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ? 
— That  is  so. 

91141.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement  which  we  pro- 
pose to  treat  as  yoixr  evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  kindly 
hand  it  in  ? — Certainly.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the 
following  Statement.) 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Newcastle  Corporation 
for  thirty  years,  am  an  Alderman,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Chairman  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Schools  and  Charities  Committee  of  the  Corporation,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Dredging  and  River  Works  Committee  of 
the  River  Tyne  Commission.  During  these  thirty  years 
I  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  city. 

2.  I  have  not  been  a  Poor  Law  guardian  since  the 
magisterial  ex-ofjicio  qualification  was  abolished,  but  as  a 
public  man  I  have  kept  myself  informed  upon  all  public 
affairs. 
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3.  A  labour  bureau  was  formed,  as  a  department  of  the 
corporation,  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  proposal 
Avas  not  opposed  in  the  council,  the  majority  of  the 
members  thinking  it  could  do  no  harm  and  might  do  good. 
It  was  an  experiment  merely,  but  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion, inasmuch  as  it  had  a  socialist  origin  and  at  the 
beginning  a  notorious  socialist  was  appointed  secretary. 
This  bureau  became  practically  identified  with  the 
"  unemployed  committee  "  which  sprang  into  existence 
after  the  passing  of  the  Unemployed  BiU.  The  bureau 
has  not  been  a  success,  and  there  was  no  necessity  whatever, 
so  far  as  Newcastle  is  concerned,  for  the  Unemployed  BiU. 

4.  There  has  been  no  abnormal  distress  arising  out  of 
unemployment  for  a  considerable  period.  The  coal  trade 
— with  its  allied  industries,  shipping  and  rail  transit 
(witness  North  Eastern  Eailway  Company  returns) — 
have  been  brisk.  The  manufacturing  and  shipbuilding 
yards  have  been  well  employed — some  of  them  so  busy 
as  to  necessitate  the  taking  on  of  a  considerable  number  of 
new  hands.  Skilled  labour  has  had  ample  opportunities 
for  employment.  Unskilled  labour  has  had  nearly  equal 
opportunities.  The  returns  of  the  local  Trades  Society, 
published  either  monthly  or  quarterly,  have  made  it  clear 
that  employment  has  been  good  and  regular,  with  one 
exception — the  building  trade.  After  being  extremely 
active,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  that  trade  has  been 
slack.  Speculative  builders  are  engaged  largely  in  erecting 
houses  for  the  working  classes,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  remain  unoccupied.  This  has  seriously  hit  that 
part  of  the  trade.  On  the  other  hand  large  public  building 
and  street  improvements  have  employed  a  large  number 
of  men.  In  my  opinion  the  speculative  branch  of  the 
building  trade  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  policy 
of  the  corporation,  who,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
have  been  erecting  dwellings  for  the  working  classes. 
This  policy  has  restricted  if  not  paralysed  the  speculative 
trade.  With  the  sole  exception  of  the  building  trade,  all 
others  have  been  fairly  prosperous  and  the  workmen  well 
engaged. 

5.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  or  even  approxi- 
mate number  of  the  unemployed,  the  returns  of  the  bureau 
including  women  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  pursuits,  waiters 
whose  employment  is  chronically  precarious,  and  a  large 
percentage  composed  of  those  who  have  no  adaptability, 
no  training,  hangers  on,  who  believe  in  "  jobs,"  not 
constant  work,  and  a  portion  with  a  "  history." 

6.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  fact — there  is  no  chronic  dis- 
tress by  reason  of  unemployment— and  when  such  distress 
has  arisen  in  the  past,  it  has  been  occasioned  by  severe 
winters,  stopping  outdoor  work,  and  by  the  fluctuation 
and  depression  of  certain  trades. 

7.  The  Poor  Law  guardians  for  some  time  past  have 
experienced  no  abnormal  pressure,  but  have  been  and  are 
quite  qualified  to  cope  -with  the  difficulty. 

8.  I  think  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  institution  of  the 
Bureau  and  Unemployed  Committee  drew  a  considerable 
number  of  so-called  unemployed  from  outside  the  city. 

9.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  the  best  of 
times,  even  when  there  is  "  a  boom  "  in  trade,  there  is 
always  a  considerable  number  of  men  on  the  list  of  the 
Tinemployed.  In  the  case  of  the  organised  trades  imionists 
this  number  is  said  never  to  represent  less  than  about  2J 
per  cent.,  in  the  case  of  non-unionists  following  similar 
trades  about  3  J  per  cent. ;  in  the  case  of  organised  labourers 
about  4  per  cent.,  and  unorganised  labourers  6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number. 

10.  The  causes  of  imemployment  are  difficult  to  define, 
and  I  speak  generally  : — 

(1)  I  think  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  has  made  it  extremely 
difficult  for  men  over  a  certain  age  or  with  any  physi- 
cal defect  to  obtain  employment. 

(2)  The  tyrannical  action  of  trades  unions  when 
these  are  not  controlled  by  thoughtful  and  far-seeing 
men.  Their  action  sometimes  paralyses  industries 
and  leaves  results  from  which  it  takes  years  to 
recover. 

(3)  Ordinary  causes  alwaj's  operating  in  large 
cities — drink,  laziness,  want  of  thrift  and  application. 
A  goodly  number  of  men  believe  in  "  jobs,"  casual 
work,  not  constant  employment. 

429— IX. 


11.  As  there  is  no  abnormal  want  of  employment  and  Mr.  Thomas 
consequently  no  abnormal  distress  here,  I  need  not  dwell  Michardson. 
upon  the  effects.    Whenever  serious  distress  has  arisen 
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here,  say  by  severe  winters,  etc.,  public  sympathy  has 
always  been  evoked.    Voluntary  distress  committees  have  j^gijgf  of  (jjg 
been  formed,  money  has  flown  in  plentifully,  and  district  trews  in  the 
or  ward  sub-committee  have  administered  the  necessary  past  by 
relief  after  investigation  into  the  cases.     Even  then  voluntary 
there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  malingering,  and  charity, 
caution  has  had  to  be  exercised. 
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12.  The  remedies  for  imemployment  are  less  legislation, 
less  Government  and  municipal  interference.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  sajring  that  the  Unemployed  Act  will  have  a 
most  deteriorating  eftect  on  the  morale  of  that  class  of  the 
community  who  are  not  eager  for  Avork.  It  can  only 
intensify  the  evil,  and  especially  if  loss  of  vote  or  status  is 
not  to  follow  State  or  municipal  assistance. 

13.  -Any  exceptional  distress  can  be  met  by  the  com- 
munity (not  when  chronic)  and  by  giving  more  elasticity 
and  power  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 

14.  To  ask  the  municipality  to  provide  work — -as  I  have 
argued  in  the  council — can  be  no  remedy — it  is  hardly  a 
palliative — on  the  other  hand  is  more  likely  to  accentuate 
the  evil.  If  special  work  is  to  be  created  this  year,  the  work 
wont  be  required  next,  and  another  danger  is,  that  the 
provident  and  regular  workman  Avill  be  ousted  by  such 
provision.  After  mature  consideration  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  municipal  provision  of  work  will  intensify 
the  evil  and  in  the  end  increase  the  number  of  the  xm- 
employed. 

15.  The  reflex  action  on  the  members  of  the  governing 
body  is  extremely  demoralising. 

16.  "  Back  to  the  land  "  is  the  universal  panace.T,.  The  "Back  to 
Being  in  the  grain  trade  and  with  some  knoAvledge  of  the  land  " 
agriculture  and  country  life — whilst  extremely  anxious  panacea. 

to  see  some  of  the  surplus  population  of  urban  districts 
back  to  the  land— I  am  extremely  dubious  as  to  the 
success  of  such  an  experiment.  The  exodus  of  the  people 
from  country  to  town  has  a  history  and  a  meaning.  The 
change  in  the  conditions  of  farming  and  of  so  much  arable 
land  being  changed  to  pasture  is  not  an  accident  but 
an  evolution,  and  is  the  outcome  of  economic  laws  and 
the  wants  of  the  British  population. 

17.  A  well  considered,  well  organised,  assisted  scheme  ^^f^ 

of  emigration  is  the  remedy.    If  unemployment  arises  from  gyj^glj^g^^f 
congestion  of  population  and  labour,  there  is  no  other  e^iigi-atioi 
remedy.   It  will  not  destroy  the  feel'ng  of  self-respect,  but  (/^g  remeJv.. 
on  the  other  hand  recognise  it  and  encourage  it.  Many 
of  the  unemployed  require  to  be  lifted  out  of  their  old 
roots  and  environments,  and  given  a  chance  of  correcting 
old  habits,  and,  under  entirely  new  conditions,  work  out 
their  oaati  salvation.    Many  sons  of  well-to-do  parents 
who  have  gone  to  Canada  (for  instance)  have  applied  them- 
selves to  work  there  that  they  would  not  have  touched 
here. 

18.  Canada  (to  wit)  is  in  urgent  need  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  labour,  and  to  plant  the  unemployed  there  is  not 
transportation — not  starving  this  country — but  only 
placing  them  in  another  part  of  their  own  dominions — 
amongst  their  own  kin  and  people — and  in  conditions 
which  will  enable  every  Avilling  Avorker  to  find  work  and 
better  himself  in  position,  means,  health — and  in  oppor- 
tunities for  his  children. 

91142.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  gather  that  a  labour  Operations- 
bureau  was  opened  by  the  corporation  before  the  passing  of  the 

of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ?    Did  that  labour  corporation 
bureau  do  anything  to  obtain  work  itself,  or  did  it  merely  ja^our 
register  the  names  of  persons  who  wanted  to  get  employ-  ^j^g^^n  ^  '^'^'^ 
ment,  or  wanted  to  get  employees  ? — It  registered  the  employed  ■ 
names,  and  then  did  seek  to  get  situations  if  it  possibly  Woikinen 
could  for  the  applicants.  Act. 

91143.  Therefore  to  a  certain  extent  it  did  work  of  a 
similar  kind  to  that  of  the  distress  committee  ? — Yes. 

91144.  Were  the  expenses  of  that  defrayed  by  the  Expenses, 

corporation  itself  ? — And  private  subscriptions.  ^o}^ 

defrayed. 

91145.  Practically  did  the  private  subscriptions  cover 
the  cost  ?— No.  For  the  first  two  years,  I  thirk,  the 
expenses  were  mostly  in  salaries  and  office  expenses. 

91146.  They  were  borne  by  the  corporation  ? — Yes. 
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91147.  You  say  in  Paragraph  4  there  has  been  no 
abnormal  distress  arising  out  of  unemployment  for  a 
considerable  period.  Your  statement  was  sent  in  some 
time  ago  ? — In  July. 

91148.  Is  that  quite  the  case  now  ? — It  is  not  exactly 
the  case  to-day. 

91149.  You  might,  perhaps,  like  to  explain  that  a 
little  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  explain.  There  are  two 
very  strong  facts  we  have  to  face  ;  there  are  the  returns, 
for  instance  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company 
and  the  River  Tyne  Commissione:  s — two  unfailing  baro- 
meters of  the  condition  of  trade  in  the  North  of  England, 
because  you  will  remember  the  North  Eastern  Railway 
Company  covers  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tweed,  it  has 
the  monopoly  of  railway  transit,  and  their  returns  in 
1900  and  1907  are  higher  than  they  have  ever  been  ; 
they  have  reached  a  record.  The  river  Tyne  Commis- 
sioners are  a  similar  barometer  for  the  city  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  and  the  neighbourhood.  In  1906  their  gross 
receipts  were  the  highest  on  record,  and  I  am  told  by 
the  clerk  (I  am  a  member  of  the  commission)  that  1907 
will  exceed  1906.  All  that  is  an  unfailing  barometer 
of  the  state  of  trade  in  our  district,  therefore  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  number  of  unemployed  increasing 
except  from  this  fact,  that  they  generally  do  increase 
in  the  winter  months.  The  shipbuilding  trade  is  not 
now  so  good,  they  have  not  now  so  many  orders  ;  I 
believe  several  men  have  been  discharged,  and  the  build- 
ing trade  is  extremely  depressed,  and  these,  no  doubt, 
have  contributed  to  the  increased  numbe-s  of  the  un- 
employed at  the  present  moment. 

91150.  In  point  of  fact  the  distress  committee  are 
taking  steps,  are  they  not,  to  provide  work  at  Newcastle  ? 
— They  are. 

91151.  And  they  have  a  good  many  applicants  ?— 
The  corporation  really  are  doing  it  all ;  they  are  providing 
the  work  so  far. 

91152.  I  forget  what  the  work  is  ? — The  Agricultural 
Show  is  being  held  in  Newcastle  next  year,  and  the 
levelling  and  the  turfing  and  the  laying  of  the  water 
conduit  pipes  is  being  done  by  the  unemployed.  Of 
course,  that  work  would  have  gone  into  other  hands. 
Then  there  is  some  levelling  down  on  the  estate  at  Walker, 
and  road-making,  and  so  on. 

91153.  You  suggest  that  it  is  possible,  and  indeed 
probable,  that  the  institution  in  the  borough  of  an  un- 
employed committee  drew  a  considerable  number  of 
the  unemployed  from  outside  into  Newcastle  ? — Yes. 

91154.  Do  you  think  by  that  they  come  to  reside 
permanently  in  Newcastle  ? — Yes  I  do,  they  slide  in 
from  the  adjoining  districts. 

91155.  Of  course,  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  assis- 
tance from  the  committee,  would  they,  until  they  had 
resided  a  year  in  Newcastle  ? — They  would  not  be  entitled 
until  they  had  resided  for  twelve  months. 

91156.  But  they  do,  in  your  experience,  qualify  them- 
selves in  that  way  ? — That  is  borne  out  by  the  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  distress  committee,  Mr.  Wood 
himself,  who  says  they  do. 

91157.  In  Paragraph  9  you  point  out  that  there  are 
always  a  considerable  number  of  men  unemployed :  that 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  is  it  ? — I  have  taken 
it  from  their  own  records.  I  think  it  is  the  normal 
conditions. 

91158.  I  am  not  questioning  the  fact,  but  merely 
asking  whether  it  does  not  seem  to  you  that  that  is  an 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  to  some  extent  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  considered  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things. 

91 159.  You  divide  them  into  two  classes — the  unionist", 
and  the  non-unionists  ? — Yes. 

91100.  In  the  case  of  the  unionists  they  are  supported 
for  a  time  by  their  unions  ? — They  are. 

91161.  Therefore  they  do  not  come  on  the  commimity 
at  large  ? — No. 

91162.  With  regard  to  the  others,  how  do  they  live  ? 
—  Do  you  mean  the  unorganised  labourers  ? 

91163.  Yes  ;  how  do  they  live  when  they  are  out  of 
employment  ? — That  is  very  difl5cult  to  answer.  Some 
of  fchem,  of  course,  have  to  call  upon  the  Poor  Law  board  ; 


but  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  whenever  there  has  been  this 
winter  depression  a  subscription  list  has  been  opened, 
and  the  money  on  the  whole  has  been  very  fairly  supplied 
by  the  community  to  tide  over  the  difficulty. 

91164.  Has  there  been  a  diminution  in  the  subscrip-  Effect  of  1 

tion'^,  since  the  Unemployed  Workmen   Act  started  ?  Unemployed  | 

— Yes  :  and  that  is  likely  to  increase.  Workmen 

Act  on 

91165.  You  think  that  is  attributable  to  the  Act  ? —  charity. 
Yes. 

91166.  Is  it  not  partly  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
you  have  had  pretty  good  times  in  Newcastle  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  likely  that  people  are  going  to  pay  out  of 
the  rates  or  Imperial  taxes  and  at  the  same  time  pay  out 
of  their  private  benevolence. 

91167.  Has  there  yet  been  an  appeal  for  subscriptions 
this  year  ? — The  Lord  Mayor  has  raised  a  mayor's  sub- 
scription fund  but  there  has  not  been  a  satisfactory 
response,  I  think,  for  that  reason. 

91168.  What  amount  have  they  got  this  year  ? — I 
think  including  £500  from  the  Miners'  Association  and 
a  considerable  sum,  I  think  £500,  from  the  Wholesale 
Co-operative  Society  (I  will  not  swear  to  the  figure  of 
the  Co-operative  Society,  but  I  know  the  Miners'  con- 
tribution is  £500) ;  the  total  was  £1,700  when  I  left  home. 

91169.  I  think  your  view  generally  would  be  opposed 
to  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ? — Yes. 

91170.  You  think  the  matter  might  be  left  entirely 
to  the  Poor  Law  and  to  private  charity  ? — I  think  it 
intensifies  the  evil,  and  is  calculated  to  do  so. 
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91171.  The  difficulty  with  the  Poor  Law  is  this,  is  it 
not,  that  there  are  certain  classes  of  people  who  do  not 
like  to  resort  to  the  Poor  Law  and  yet  who  do  need 
assistance  ? — Yes. 

91172.  How  do  you  meet  that  ? — That  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  question,  I  admit,  and  it  is  a  very  difiicult 
question  to  answer. 

91173.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  it  in  your 
own  mind,  or  any  solution  of  it  ? — Not  any  solution  ; 
it  is  a  very  thorny  question. 

91174.  It  is  to  meet  that  difficulty  that  the  Act  is 
designed  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  does  not  meet  it. 

91175.  No  alternative  suggestion  presents  it.self  to 
you  that  is  likely  to  be  satisfactory  ? — I  have  no  alter- 
native suggestion  in  my  own  mind  at  the  moment,  not 
to  meet  that  particular  phase  of  the  question. 

91176.  Your  own  remedy  is  really  emigration,  as  I  EmigTation 
understand  ?— I  do  not  say  that  entirely ;  but  if  the  as  a  remedy, 
contention  is  that  there  is  a  congestion  ot  labour,  and 

that  that  is  a  permanent  congestion,  it  seems  to  me  the 
only  sensible  plan  is  a  well-ordered  scheme  of  emigration. 

91177.  Do  you  find  tuat  the  class  you  wish  to  help 
are  willing  to  emigrate  ?— That  I  have  had  no  experience 
of  to  enable  me  to  say  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  tbey  should 
not  be.  Let  me  just  state  tl  is :  it  is  well  kno'wn  to  all 
around  here  that  there  is  no  doubt  the  middle  classes 
have  done  the  colonisation  of  our  Empire  in  the  past, 
and  are  doing  it  yet ;  and  it  the  sons  of  the  middle  classes 
go  to  the  colonies  to  build  up  their  own  fortunes  as  well 
as  the  Empire  I  do  not  see  why  the  working  classes  should 
not  go  also.  I  speak  feeUngly ;  I  have  two  sons  in 
Canada,  and  one  on  his  way  to  Austraha. 

91178.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  Are  there  any  figures  published  Unemploye 
in  regard  to  Paragraph  8,  the  paragraph  in  which  you  drawn  into 
say  that  a  con.«iderab]e  number  of  so-called  unemployed  the  city 
were  drawn  into  the  city  ? — There  are  no  actual  numbers  from  outsid 
that  I  can  refer  jou  to;    but  I  know  that  Mr.  Wood,  Causes  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  distress  committee,  confirms  what  this. 

I  say. 

91179.  It  is  the  "  considerable  number "  that  I  am 
rather  upon  ?— Quite  so,  I  understand  your  point.  I 
think  in  a  large  city  Uke  Newcastle  you  may  assume 
that  as  a  certainty. 

91180.  Is  that  because  the  unemployed  committee 
was  set  up  ?  There  were  unemployed  committees  set 
up  every^vhere  ;  I  do  not  quite  see  why  they  should 
want  to  travel  round  and  lose  their  rights  ? — It  is  because 
they  got  the  impression,  I  take  it,  that  the  corporation 
of  Newcastle  is  bound  to  provide  them  with  work. 
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91181.  But  they  cannot  get  it  until  they  have  resided 
a  year.  If  they  stayed  in  their  own  district  they  could 
get  it  at  once,  because  every^vhere  there  were  unemployed 
committees,  it  was  not  singular  to  Newcastle  ?— They 
may  have  unemployed  committees  ;  but  they  have  not 
the  power  to  employ  men  such  as  the  corporation  of 
Newcastle  possesses.    They  have  not  the  facilities. 

91182.  Did  the  corporation  of  Newcastle  find  such 
a  great  lot  of  work  for  the  people  ?  Have  3'ou  any  figures 
as  to  how  much  they  did  do  ? — I  have  given  you  the 
actual  work. 

91183.  The  kind  of  work,  I  know,  but  the  number 
of  those  who  registered  and  the  number  of  unemployed 
are  very  different  things.  To  the  number  who  registered 
the  proportion  who  were  employed  is  quite  tiny,  I  believe  ? 
— There  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  concerning  that,  that 
out  of  2,700  appUcants  at  the  bureau,  after  2,300  being 
found  employment  for,  only  300  reported  themselves, 
I  think. 

91184.  Have  you  the  reason  why  they  did  not  report 
themselves  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  that.  I 
am  not  on  the  committee.  I  only  state  the  fact  from 
the  report. 

91185.  Then  Paragraph  8  is  only  a  matter  of  observa- 
tion ;  there  are  no  real  figures  about  it  ? — We  have  no 
absolute  figures  as  to  Paragraph  8. 

91186.  Tlien  to  go  back  to  Paragraph  3,  you  say  that 
the  bureau  has  not  been  a  success,  and  that  so  far  as 
Newcastle  is  concerned  the  Unemployed  Bill  was  not 
necessary  ? — Yes. 

91187.  Of  course,  a  good  many  people  in  Newcastle 
thought  it  was  necessary,  and  still  think  it  was  necessary, 
do  they  not  ? — That  is  very  possible. 

91188.  The  people  who  are  working  the  Act  ? — That 
is  very  possible. 

91189.  You  have  not  worked  the  Act,  have  you  ;  you 
have  had  no  experience  in  working  it  ? — I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

91190.  You  are  in  the  position  of  the  happy  outsider 
who  perhaps  sees  most  of  the  game  ? — I  see  most  of  the 
game  ;  you  are  quite  right. 

91191.  Your  opinion  happens  to  be  entirely  opposed  to 
those  who  happen  to  have  had  experience  in  the  matter  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  that. 

91192.  The  people  who  have  formed  the  distress  com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

91193.  I  suppose  you  will  admit  they  have  had  some 
experience  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say 
they  endorse  the  Act. 

91194.  We  have  their  returns;  we  need  not  argue 
about  it.  Are  there  any  figures  about  Paragraph  10, 
Section  (1)  ? — No  ;  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  figures  on 
that  point ;  but  that  is  an  acknowledged  fact  in  our 
district. 

91195.  You  are  an  employer,  are  you  not  ?— I  am  not 
personally  a  large  employer  of  labour,  indirectly  I  am. 

91196.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  action  of 
insurance  companies  with  regard  to  men  ?— Yes. 

91197.  Whether  insurance  companies  stipulate  that 
only  robust  young  men  should  be  employed  ? — They  do 
not  stipulate  that. 

91198.  Then  what  is  the  reason  that  the  Workmen's 
ent  rpolicy  Compensation  Act  should  clear  these  older  men  out  ? — 

insurance    Because  employers  are  naturally  anxious  not  to  employ 
•mpanies.     men  about  them  who  have  any  physical  defects,  say 
partial  blindness,  or  anything  of  that  sort.    Any  physical 
defect  of  that  sort  may  be  a  very  serious  thing,  and  throw 
the  whole  machinery  of  a  factory  out  of  gear. 

91199.  Do  you  think  they  employed  that  kmd  of  man 
through  whom  there  was  that  amount  of  danger  before 
the  Compensation  Act  ? — The  man  may  grow  into  that  by 
service. 

91200.  What  I  mean  is  were  these  men  kept  on  at 
the  particular  work  which  was  that  danger  before  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  was  passed  ? — I  think, 
to  a  large  extent,  they  were. 

91201.  Or  were  they  found  other  jobs  ?— Naturally 
if  the  foreman  or  the  manager  or  the  master  knew  that 


this  man  who  is  in  a  responsible  position  had  a  defect  Mr.  Thomas 
I  should  think  they  would  try  to  find  something  else  for  Richardson. 
him  ;  but  that  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  j  

91202.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  right  thing  that  men  should      _1  , 

be  thrown  off  because  their  service  has  rendered  them 
incapable  ? — I  think  it  is  extremely  hard. 

91203.  You  would  not  advocate  the  repeal  of  the 
Compensation  Act,  would  you  ? — No,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  ;  I  am  only  stating  here  what  I  believe  is  an 
obvious  fact.    I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Act. 

91204.  You  are  not  here  to  say  that  that  Act  ought 
not  to  have  been  passed  ? — No,  I  am  not  quarrelling  with 
the  Act. 
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91205.  Then  Paragraph  (2)  :  are  there  any  examples 
where  the  tyrannical  action  of  trade  unions  have  really 
hurt  industries  ? — Oh,  dear,  yes. 

91206.  Are  there  ?— Oh,  dear,  yes. 

91207.  Could  you  give  us  one  or  two  ? — Yes,  the  glass 
trade.  The  glass  trade  of  the  Tyne  was  absolutely 
ruined  by  the  opposition  of  the  trade  unions. 

91208.  Because  they  did  what  ? — Because  they  resisted 
the  introduction  of  new  machinery,  and  would  not  allow 
the  masters  to  have  control  of  their  own  works.  That 
is  practically  what  it  amounted  to. 

91209.  I  suppose  that  really  means  that  they  would 
not  work  for  the  wages  and  the  hours  that  the  employers 
insisted  upon  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  amounted  to  that. 

91210.  Was  it  not  a  question  of  hours  and  wages  ? — 
Not  entirely  ;  they  resisted  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
But  that  is  going  back  into  somewhat  past  history. 

91211.  Let  us  have  one,  say,  in  the  last  five  years  ? —  Consequent 

There  has  been  no  glass  trade  in  Newcastle   ^^^^  of  the 

glass  trade  la 

91212.  Or  any  trade  ? — I  should  think  the  glass  trade  Newcastle, 
now  goes  back  to  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 

91213.  Is  the  glass  industry  carried  on  in  England 
anywhere  now  ? — I  believe  it  is.  I  cannot  go  into  that. 
I  believe  it  is  in  some  parts  of  Staffordshire,  and  some 
other  places. 

91214.  So  that  really  all  they  did  was  to  shift  it,  per-  • 
haps  ? — The  facilities  on  the  TjTie  I  should  think  were 
such  as  it  was  difficult  to  find  elsewhere. 

91215.  You  told  us  just  now,  and  that  is  what  called  Prosperity  in 
my  attention  to  this  statement,  that  the  returns  of  the  1903  and  1907 
North-Eastern  and  the  returns  of  the  shipping  on  the  Tyne 

were  barometers  to  show  how  prosperous  things  were, 
and  that  1906  and  1907  were  the  most  prosperous  years 
you  have  ever  known  ? — Yes. 

91216.  That  1907  topped  1906  ?— Yes,  judging  by  those 
returns. 

91217.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  the  tyrannic  action  Sound  policj 
of  the  trade  unions  had  ruined  Tynemouth,  or  from  the  followed  by 
Humber  to  the  Tweed  ? — I  only  say  that  in  certaia  trades  some  trade 
they  have.    Happily  for  us  in  the  North  of  England  unions. 

we  have  trade  unions  guided  by  the  best  men  in  tho 
country  whose  names  you  are  all  familiar  with.  I  am 
speaking  of  other  paltry  cases  of  opposition. 

91218.  Which  after  all  were  a  negligible  quantity,  and  ji^xtent  to 
which  do  not  account  for  the  unemployment  to-day  ? —  which  trade 
It  throws  the  men  out  of  employment,  and  upsets  and  unions  have 
disorganises  business  ;   it  often  throws  man  out  of  work  disorganised 
for  months  and  months.  business  and 

throw  n  rnen 

91219.  Honestly  we  are  talking  of  what  happens  now,  ^y^^^  of 

are  not  we  ? — Yes.  enqjloyment. 

91220.  You  have  just  told  us  the  Tyneside  was  never 
so  prosperous  as  in  1906  and  1907  ? — Yes. 

91221.  And  still  you  have  the  unemployed  problem  ; 
you  have  a  Mayor's  subscription,  and  there  are  subscrip- 
tions through  other  organisations,  the  co-operators,  and 
other  people  ? — Yes. 

91222.  I  only  suggest  to  you  that  the  trade  unions 
cannot  have  ruined  Tyneside,  and  their  action  was  a 
negligible  quantity  in  the  matter  ? — I  have  not  said 
that  they  have. 

91223.  I  gathered  from  Paragraph  10  (2)  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  trades  unions  is  very  bad  ? — But  you 
must  take  the  whole  sentence.  I  said,  "  Their  action 
sometimes  paralyses  industries  and  leaves  results  from 
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Mr.  Thomas  which  it  takes  years  to  recover."  I  stand  by  that  sen- 
Jtichardson.  tence  to  this  moment. 

21  Jan  1908      91224.  But  that  is  not  operating  just  now  ? — Indirectly 
.  '-        '  it  is. 

91225.  On  Tyneside  ?— In  the  district. 

91226.  With  all  the  tremendous  increase  in  business 
and  the  prosperity  that  the  returns  of  the  North-Eastern 
indicate  ? — Yes  ;  indirectly  it  still  operates. 

91227.  Could  you  tell  me  the  trade  ?  Is  it  the  glass 
trade  still  ? — I  have  given  you  one  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  about  this,  too,  that  the  building  trade  has  been 
considerably  affected.  I  know  a  perfectly  useless  strike 
which  took  place  in  Newcastle  that  lasted  six  months, 
and  then  was  given  up  on  the  employers'  terms  ;  but 
the  distress  created  in  the  city  was  enormous.  These 
things  cannot  take  place  without  leaving  after  results. 

91228.  I  understand  rather  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
they  did  strike,  and  did  not  go  on  with  the  building, 
or  they  would  have  been  worse  off,  because  they  have 
apparently  over-built  ? — That  was  as  to  one  big  public 
building  ;  that  was  with  reference  to  speculative  building, 
which  does  not  affect  this  at  all. 

91229.  After  all  that  building  was  finished  ?— Yes. 

91230.  So  it  does  not  affect  the  question  at  the  present 
moment  ? — But  it  cost  the  employer  £50,000,  an  absolute 
waste. 

91231.  Probably  he  was  as  unreasonable  as  the  men, 
although  he  starved  them  out  ? — I  do  not  think  he  was. 

91232.  I  understand  you  think  there  ought  to  be  no 
public  provision  of  emplojmient  for  the  unemployed  ? — 
Not  on  these  Government  lines. 

91233.  On  what  lines  would  you  suggest  ? — That  is 
a  matter  again  which  I  say  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer  ; 
but  I  have  got  the  impression,  after  the  most  careful 
thought  and  inquiry,  that  any  such  provision  of  this 
sort  will  intensify  the  evil. 

91234.  Still  we  have  to  do  something,  have  we  not  ? — 
We  have  done  something  in  the  past.  Nobody  has 
ever  starved  yet  that  I  am  aware  of. 

91235.  There  are  people  die  of  starvation  ;  I  suppose 
you  know  that  ? — There  may  be  ;  but  that  is  grossly 
exaggerated.  All  these  statistics  that  are  thundered 
from  the  platforms  about  the  13,000,000  on  the  verge 
of  starvation  you  know  are  arrant  nonsense. 

91236.  I  suppose  you  visit  the  slums  or  the  bad  districts 
of  Newcastle  ? — I  do. 

91237.  And  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that 
that  is  not  true  ? — It  is  not  true. 

91238.  You  know  it  by  close  inquiry  and  visit  ? — Yes. 

91239.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  One  question  arises  out 
of  your  answer  to  Mr.  Lansbury.  Did  those  people 
who  came  into  Newcastle  to  reside  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  come  from 
rural  districts  or  from  other  towns  ? — Practically  New- 
castle down  to  Tjmemouth  and  then  westward  for  six 
or  eight  miles  is  all  one  city  ;  the  shipbuilding  trade 
is  down  below  and  Armstrong's  works  are  above,  and 
they  would  come  from  both. 

91240.  The  reason  of  my  question  is  this,  that  it  is 
only  in  towns  of  a  certain  size  there  are  distress  committees. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  persons  came  into  New- 
castle from  towns  where  there  was  a  distress  committee  or 
from  rural  districts  where  there  was  none  ? — I  should 
think  it  was  from  districts  where  they  had  little 
prospect  of  getting  anything  to  places  where  they  had  a 
prospect, 

91241.  From  the  distress  committee  or  otherwise  ? — 
From  the  committee  of  the  corporation. 

91242.  [Professor  Smart.)  In  Paragraph  3  you  do  not 
hint  that  the  failure  of  the  bureau  was  dependent  upon 
the  employment  of  a  Socialist,  do  you  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  was. 
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91245.  If  the  bureau  went  on  he  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  the  head  of  it  ? — He  would  probably  be  the 
secretary  of  it  still.  I  make  no  reflection  upon  him 
personally. 

91246.  [Mr.   Phelps.)  With  regard  to  the   question  Methods  oi 
you  were  asked  as  to  insurance,  do  you  know  on  what  insurance 
basis  insurance  companies  fix  the  premiums  they  charge  fioinpamcs  u 
firms  ? — -I  ought  to  know,  because  I  am  a  local  director   ^^"S     ^  ,j 
of  the  Royal,  which  undertakes  insurance  of  that  sort,  the™'charge  " 
but  I  cannot  give  you  the  particulars.    If  you  wish  to 

have  the  particulars,  I  will  furnish  you  with  them. 

91247.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  they  arrange  I 
their  premiums  according  to  the  number  of  accidents  on 

the  average  in  the  workshop  of  a  firm  ? — They  have  a 

tariff,  and  they  take  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  and  their 

average  is  made  upon  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  | 

year.  ! 

91248.  They  do  not  take  into  account  the  number  of 
accidents  ? — If  they  found  that  this  was  a  dangerous 
place,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tariff  officers  would  lay 
their  heads  together  and  fix  a  higher  rate. 

91249.  A  little  lower  down  in  your  Statement,  in  Question  of 
Paragraph  13,  you  say :   "  by  giving  more  elasticity  and  giving 
power  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities."    Had  you  anything  greater 
definite  in  your  mind  under  that  head  ? — I  am  very  glad  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
you  asked  that  question,  because  one  of  the  best  versed         £,3^^  ' 
men  in  Poor  Law  affairs  in  Newcastle  came  into  my  house  Authorities, 
one  evening ;   he  has  been  all  his  life  at  it,  and  I  asked 
him  to  read  this  evidence.    He  said  :  "  I  agree  with  every- 
thing you  have  said  there,  except  what  is  in  the  13th 
Clause."    He  said:  "What  do  you  mean  by  that"?  I 
said,  "  I  meant  this  :  I  thought  the  Poor  Law  authority 
ought  to  have  the  power  where  they  found  a  man  with 
his  family  in  distress  to  rejjeve  him  without  putting  him 
to  the  workhouse  test."    He  then  said :   "  I  advise  you 
to  strike  that  out,  because  it  is  a  power  which  I  would 
not  advise  the  Poor  Law  authorities  to  be  granted." 

91250.  That  is,  you  would  repeal  the  clause  which 
enabled  relief  to  be  given  to  the  able-bodied  under  ordin- 
ary circumstances  ? — Yes, 

91251.  Would  you  give  them  relief  with  or  without  Relief  should 
disfranchisement  ? — I  think  relief  ought  to  disfranchise,  disfranchise. 

91252.  In  the  case  you  name  ? — Yes. 

91253.  You  think  the  better  solution  would  be  that 
the  guardians  should  relieve  these  people  with  outdoor 
relief  ? — Yes. 
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91243.  You  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Mr.  Wood  was 
appointed  in  order  to  get  an  unemployed  Socialist  a 
job,  do  you  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

91244.  You  agree  with  the  general  opinion  that  Mr. 
Wood  is  a  thoroughly  good  man  for  the  place  ?— So  far 
as  I  know. 


91254.  Would  you  enlarge  a  little  what  you  say  in 
Paragraph  15  about  the  reflex  action  on  the  members 
of  the  governing  body  being  extremely  demoralising. 
What  had  you  in  your  mind  there  ? — At  this  present 
moment  there  is  a  re-action  going  on  in  Newcastle ;  the 
unemployed  will  not  submit  themselves  to  the  Bureau 
test,  and  they  have  formed  a  Bureau  of  their  own. 

91255.  In  what  sense  a  Bureau  of  their  own  ? — It 
is  impossible  not  to  have  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  public  body  such  as  the  Newcastle  Corporation,  or  the 
Poor  Law  guardians,  under  conditions  such  as  these  so 
long  as  the  men  possess  the  vote ;  it  is  patent  and  it  is 
obvious.  I  know  of  several  cases  in  our  corporation 
where  if  the  vote  had  been  taken  by  ballot  the  result 
would  have  been  different  from  what  it  was  in  open 
voting. 

91256.  That  is  to  say  the  people  trim  their  sails  to 
suit  their  constituents  ? — They  are  threatened. 

91257.  The  corporation  of  Newcastle  has  very  large 
charities  to  distribute  ? — Yes,  I  happen  to  be  chairman 
of  the  School  and  Charities  Committoe. 

91258.  Do  you  think  this  demoralisation  which  you 
speak  of  affects  the  distribution  of  those  ? — Not  at  all. 
The  recipients  of  them  are  nearly  all  freemen. 

91259.  Do  many  of  the  freemen  belong  to  the  unem- 
ployed class  ? — No,  I  should  think  none. 

91260.  Do  you  go  down  to  the  artisan  class  ? — Yes, 
They  must  have  been  trained  to  something  in  Newcastle  : 
served  their  apprenticeship  and  obtained  their  freedom. 

91261.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  the  physique  of  the 
labouring  classes  has  gone  down  in  your  experience  ? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

91262.  Do  you  think  the  morale  has  ? — ^No,  I  w'ould  not 
like  to  say  that  it  has. 
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91263.  You  think  that  the  Ne-w'castle  labourer  is  as 
good  a  man  now  as  he  ever  was  ? — I  think  he  is.  I  think 
he  is  getting  a  little  too  fond  of  football  and  play,  but 
that  is  not  confined  to  him. 

lesertion  91264.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  16  and  back  to  the 
e 

try  an 
tion. 


land,  you  have  there  mainly  in  your  mind,  I  take  it,  the 
growth  of  cereals  when  you  S8,y  that  the  desertion  of  the 
country  is  an  evolution  and  not  an  accident  ? — Yes, 

91265.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to  vege- 
tables in  that  connection  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

91266.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  field  there  for 
vegetables  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  field  for  market 
gardening,  but  that  will  apply  with  more  emphasis  to  the 
South  of  England  perhaps  than  to  the  North,  owing  to 
the  peculiarity  of  our  climate. 

91267.  You  do  not  think  that  round  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newcastle  you  could  raise  any  very  large  proportion 
of  the  vegetables  consumed  there  ? — I  do  not  think  we 
could  really.  What  I  had  in  my  mind  with  regard  to  the 
exodus  of  the  rural  population  to  the  city  was  this,  I  think 
it  is  due  to  the  working  of  economic  laws  in  this  way,  that 
the  demand  for  milk  has  increased  enormously  in  this 
country  of  recent  years,  and  the  consumption  of  flesh 
meat  has  gone  up  tremendously :  now  you  cannot  have 
milk  without  grass,  and  I  believe  the  farmer  has  followed 
the  calls  and  the  demands  of  the  public  and  the  call  of  the 
market,  and  he  grows  that  which  he  finds  the  readiest 
market  for  and  which  pays  him  best.  As  to  extending 
the  growth  of  wheat,  for  instance,  in  this  country  the 
experience  of  the  last  five  years  explodes  that  theory 
absolutely. 

91268.  In  the  country  districts  of  Northumberland 
rercom-  do  you  think  the  average  labourer  is  as  well  off  as  the 
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labourer  in  Newcastle  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  comparison. 
I  think  the  labourer  in  the  country  has  made  a  very  great 
mistake :  he  has  seen  the  wages,  for  instance,  of  a  fitter 
in  Newcastle  as  being  30s.  He  thinks  his  wage  of  20s.  is 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  30s.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  20s.  wage  in  the  country  is  better  than 
the  30s.  wage  in  the  town. 

91269.  On  the  whole,  is  the  country  population  in  North- 
umberland well  housed  ? — I  think  fairly  well  housed. 

91270.  You  do  not  think  any  defect  in  housing  accom- 
modation accounts  for  the  incoming  to  the  towns  ? — I 
do  not  think  so  at  all. 

91271.  What  do  you  attribute  it  to  in  the  main  ? — 
I  think  for  the  main  reason  I  have  given  you.  It  is  a  deep 
question,  but  I  think  it  begins  in  this :  There  is  too  much 
rigid  uniformity  in  our  system  of  education.  The  system 
of  education  applicable  to  agricultural  districts  should  be 
somewhat  different  to  what  it  is  in  towns  ;  the  people 
who  are  educated  there  should  be  led  in  the  pursuit  of 
things  bearing  on  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  so  on, 
to  interest  them  in  their  work.  This  rigid  uniformity  is 
destroying  the  mind  of  the  agricultural  population. 
Then,  no  doubt,  they  are  enamoured  of  the  enjojTnents, 
and  so  on,  of  the  city,  and  there  is  that  other  point  that 
they  think  a  wage  of  30s.  in  the  town  is  worth  so  much 
more  than  20s.  in  the  country. 

91272.  Would  you  apply  any  of  that  criticism  of  our 
system  of  education  to  the  education  given  in  town  schools? 
— I  would  in  country  schools. 

91273.  Would  you  apply  any  of  it  to  town  schools  ? — 
Yes. 

91274.  Do  you  see  your  Way  to  making  elementary 
education  more  useful  ? — Yes. 

91275.  How  do  you  propose  to  do  it  ?— That  is  another 
matter  I  would  have  to  go  into  very  carefully,  but  it 
ought  to  be  more  practical. 

91276.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  see  the  school  age 
raised  ? — Yes. 

91277.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  see  a  system  of 
continuation  schools  in  which  people  should  bo  taught 
trades  ? — I  should  be  quite  prepared  for  it. 

91278.  Made  compulsory  ?— I  think  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties is  that  we  have  not  sufficient  apprenticeship  to 
business  in  our  country. 
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91279.  Do  you  see  any  means  by  which  the  appren- 
ticeship system  could  be  revived  ? — I  do  not  see  any  ob- 
jection to  it ;  I  think  there  have  been  objections  taken 
on  the  part  of  trade  unions  to  the  number  of  apprentices. 
If  I  am  wrong  in  that  I  apologise,  but  I  am  sure  if  we  had 
a  better  organised  system  of  apprenticeships  it  would  do 
away  with  many  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to  encounter 
to-day.    The  unemployed  are  the  unskilled  and  untrained. 

91280.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  facility  with  which 
boys  at  an  early  age  can  earn  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  family  income  ? — That  is  so. 

91281.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  counteracting  that  at 
all  ? — We  have  plenty  of  compulsion  in  education  :  why 
cannot  we  have  a  compulsory  age  with  regard  to  that  as 
well  ?  Surely  the  Imperial  Parliament  now  does  not  appear 
to  be  afraid  of  compulsion  in  anything  ! 

91282.  Your  remedy  would  be  to  make  education  last 
longer  ? — Yes. 

91283.  And  see  that  the  children  went  to  school  longer  ? 
—Yes. 

91284.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  popular  7 — I  do 
not  think  education  is  popular  at  all. 

91285.  {Mr.   Lansbury.)  On   the   question   cf  more  Reasons  why 
apprenticeship  and  more  training,  unskilled  labour  is  unskilled 
paid  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  than  skilled,  is  it  not  ? — I 

should  think  so.  *^ 

91286.  That  is  because  there  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  it  ?— Yes. 

91287.  Is  not  one  of  the  objections  of  the  trade  unions  Trade  union 
a  perfectly  natural  one,  that  if  you  get  an  abundance  objection 

of  skilled  labour  then  the  price  for  that  skilled  labour  ^'^,^^,Jj^^(.q 
will  fall  ? — Possibly  that  may  be  the  reason.  skilled  labour 

91288.  And  they  have  the  fear  before  their  eyes  of 
a  lower  remunerative  standard  of  life  ? — If  that  is  the 
reason  I  do  not  believe  in  it. 

91289.  Very  likely ;  but  I  only  want  to  get  out  the 
trade  unionist  point  of  view  ? — I  believe  it  would  have 
the  contrary  effect. 

91290.  Take  doctors,  for  instance  ;  I  take  it  that  you 
know  all  about  poor  districts.  Have  you  seen  how  the 
abundance  of  doctors  in  a  district  has  brought  down 
the  rate  that  a  doctor  charges  for  attendance  ? — I  should 
think  that  is  very  possible.  That  applies  all  round ; 
it  applies  in  my  trade. 

91291.  Exactly.  The  more  people  there  are  in  an 
industry,  and  the  more  people  there  are  looking  for  a 
skilled  or  an  unskilled  job,  the  lower  the  rate  of  pay  ? — 
I  do  not  think  the  case  of  a  medical  man  is  analogous 
to  this.  I  would  take  the  broad  view  that  it  must  be 
to  the  benefit  of  the  community  to  have  as  much  skilled 
labour  as  possible. 

91292.  Under  certain  conditions,   I  agree  ? — Under 
any  conditions. 

91293.  It  is  still  true,  is  it  not,  that  at  the  present  Proportion  of 
moment  there  are  6  per  cent,  of  the  skilled  trade  unionists  skilled  trade 
out  of  employment  ?— No.  unionists  oui> 

^   •'  of  employ- 

91294.  If  that  is  so,  I  am  afraid  the  Board  of  Trade  ment  at 
returns  are  not  correct  ? — I  will  be  corrected  by  you  if  pi"esenfc 
you  say  that  is  so.  '^'^^  serious. 

91295.  That  is  the  latest  published  record  ;  I  do  not 
mind  your  saying  it  is  not  true  ? — The  record  I  took  is 
over  six  months  old. 

91296.  I  suggest  to  you,  that  that  being  so,  it  does 
not  show  a  scarcity  of  skilled  labour  in  the  country ;  it 
shows  that  at  least  of  those  trade  unions  who  make 
returns  there  are  6  per  cent,  of  their  skilled  members 
for  whom  there  is  no  room  ? — It  shows  exactly  the  con- 
trary ;  it  shows  the  enormous  demand  there  is  for  skilled 
labour.  Compare  this  6  per  cent,  with  the  percentage  of 
the  imskilled  unemployed. 

91297.  I  am  boimd  to  say  I  do  not  understand  that 
reasoning,  that  is  all,  because  they  are  not  employed  ; 
and  if  there  was  a  demand  for  them  they  would  not  be 
registered  as  people  for  whom  there  was  no  demand  ? — 
Six  per  cent,  is  nothing. 

91298.  It  is  nothing  to  you  or  me  probably,  because 
it  does  not  affect  us,  but  it  is  something  to  those  who 
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are  part  of  the  6  per  cent  ? — That  is  only  in  the  winter 
months  ;  they  suffer,  like  the  rest  of  labourers,  to  some 
extent. 

91299.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  With  regard  to  that  unfailing 
barometer,  the  receipts  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway 
Company,  you  say  it  is  an  unfailing  barometer  as  to  the 
state  of  industry  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ? — It  is  an  un- 
failing barometer  of  the  amount  of  trade  going  on  in 
the  district ;  and  the  Tyne  Commissioners'  return  is  a 
barometer  really  of  what  is  going  out  of  Newcastle  and 
the  immediate  district. 

91300.  That  would  include  receipts  for  carrying  the 
coal  from  the  coalfields  of  Northumberland  ? — The 
North  Eastern  return  would  ;  but  the  Tyne  Commis- 
sioners' return  is  receipts  for  everything  imported  and 
exported. 

91301.  Assuming  there  were  a  great  demand  for  that 
coal  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  receipts  would  go 
up  ;  but  it  would  not  necessarily  mean  good  trade  in 
the  Newcastle  district  ? — If  the  miners  are  all  employed, 
as  they  are,  and  coining  money  for  the  owners,  it  means 
that  the  men  are  all  employed  and  spending  money. 
We  are  all  one  district ;  you  can  hardly  throw  a  stone 
without  uniting  one  village  to  another,  or  the  city  to 
the  whole. 


91302.  It  is  possible  for  the  coUiers  to  be  well  employed  Difficulty  it 
and  spending  their  money,  and  the  ship-builders  to  be  in  the  | 
on  the  street  with  nothing  to  do  ?— That  is  not  the  case ;  sliip-huildinili 

the  ship- builders  have  been  employed  until  two  months  tj^^.®-  i 
Q  ^  Action  of  tin 

°  ■  trade  utiioa,  | 

91303.  In  the  last  two  months  the  ship-builders  have 

insisted  on  a  reduction  in  wages  ? — Yes.  * 

91304.  Assuming  that  the  ballot  that  is  now  being 
taken  results  in  the  whole  of  the  men  striking,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  there  is  good  trade,  would  you 
be  inclined  then  to  say  that  the  employers  had  anything 
to  do  with  driving  the  trade  away  by  their  action  ? — 
No  ;  the  unions  agreed  to  regulate  their  wages  by  the 
condition  of  trade.  When  trade  is  prosperous  they  get 
a  percentage  of  the  prosperity,  but  when  things  go  back, 
and  the  masters  say :  "  We  cannot  get  orders  unless 
we  can  work  at  a  less  expense,"  they  object ;  and  it  is 
not  only  that  question,  but  the  high  price  of  coal,  that 
is  distinctly  affecting  the  industries  of  the  Tyne  at  this 
moment. 

91305.  It  has  prevented  orders  coming  in  for  ships  ? 
— Yes,  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  so  heavy  owing  to  the 
price  of  coal. 

91306.  That  is  really  the  state  of  the  ship-building 
trade,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 
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91307.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
prepare  for  us  a  paper  on  the  question  of  imemployment, 
which,  I  understand,  represents  the  views  of  the  Labour 
Party  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?— Yes,  that 
is  so.    (The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  The  difBculties  which  undoubtedly  exist  at  present 
in  dealing  with  the  unemploj  ed  are  created  in  a  measure 
by  the  ofhcial  tendency  to  crush  the  problem  and  not  to 
solve  it.  The  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  (1905)  was 
the  culmination  of  a  general  desire  to  keep  unemployed 
persons  from  sinking  so  low  as  to  compel  them  to  apply 
for  Poor  Law  relief,  and  yet  administrative  methods 
have  accentuated  the  trouble.  Names  are  registered  by 
local  committees,  sympathy  is  excited,  and  the  worst 
cases  of  destitution  are  sent  on  to  the  Central  Body, 
with  the  result  that  the  real  workman  is  on  the  street 
waiting  for  a  share  of  employment,  which,  in  thousands 
of  cases,  never  comes.  The  limitation  of  work  is  not 
necessarily  the  result  of  scarcity  of  funds.  On  the 
contrary,  we  see  year  after  year  relief  funds  started, 
huge  sums  of  money  raised  and  distributed  in  a  hap- 
hazard kind  of  way,  that  does  no  real  or  lasting  good. 

2.  The  anticipated  benefits  of  the  Act  were  nullified, 
we  think,  by  making  tTie  Local  Government  Board  the 
controlling  authority.  Tradition  and  precedent,  based 
upon  tests  of  destitution,  which  have  failed  in  work- 


house administration,  are  worse  than  useless  when 
applied  to  the  question  of  unemployment. 

3.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  power  to 
hinder,  but  are  under  no  obligation  to  suggest  schemes 
of  work,  and  the  remarkable  difference  of  opinion  exist- 
ing between  it  and  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  for 
London  on  such  interesting  siibjeets  as  HoUesley  Bay 
Training  College  and  workshops  for  women  makes  the 
position  almost  hopeless. 

4.  The  principle  we  wish  to  see  established  is  work 
and  not  i^elief  for  the  unemployed.  To  make  this 
possible  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  power  to  organise 
work  and  the  intention  to  enforce  it. 


Work,  not 
relief  want© 


Proposed 
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with  a 
President  o 
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5.  We  therefore  think  that  a  Labour  Department 
should  be  created,  with  a  President  of  Cabinet  rank, 
whose  duties  should  include  (a)  Collecting  all  necessary 
information  in  reference  to  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ments and  trade  fluctuations  ;  (h)  To  organise  work  with 
a  view  to  lessening  the  effect  of  trade  depressions  upon 
the  men  and  women  thrown  out  of  employment ;  (c)  To  Its  duties, 
encourage  employers  of  labour  to  send  to  this  Depart- 
ment (but  not  for  publication)  the  condition  of  their 
order  books  from  year  to  year  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  work  in  the  earliest  stages  of  unemploy- 
ment ;  (d)  To  obtain  from  every  local  authority  in  tha 
LTnited  Kingdom  particulars  of  all  public  works  which 
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could  bo  put  in  hand  at  times  of  industrial  depression, 
such  as — 

Reclamation  of  foreshores, 
Coast  erosion, 
New  roads, 
Aflorestation, 

Cultivation  of  derelict  land, 

and  land  which  woul  1  be  suitable  to  place  families 
upon  to  train  in  agriculture  or  horticultural  pursuits  ; 
(e)  To  provide  training  and  employment  for  unskilled 
men  or  others  who  are  forced  out  by  new  methods  of 
production. 

6.  The  Department  should  be  required  to  certify  and 
submit  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an  eslimated 
apportionment  of  the  cost  upon — 

A.  The  local  rates, 

B.  County  rato, 

C.  National  Exchequer. 

7.  With  this  knowledge,  the  existence  of  depression 
in  any  given  district  could  be  met  by  orders  issued 
to  the  Local  Distress  Committee  to  put  in  hand  some 
part  of  the  scheduled  work. 

91308.  (Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  supplement  your 
Statement  Avith  a  few  questions  ? — Please  do. 

91309.  Vou  think  that  the  anticipated  benefits  of 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  have  been  greatly  cur- 
tailed by  the  action  which  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  taken  ? — Yes,  very  largely. 

91310.  Is  not  your  objection  really  more  against  the 
object  and  limitations  of  the  Act  itself  than  against 
any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Department  ?— I  think 
the  administration  of  the  Act  is  very  largely  to  blame. 
Certain  regulations  and  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Department  enabled  those  who  wanted  to  do  nothing 
to  do  nothing,  rather  than  encouraging  them  to  do  some- 
thing. Perhaps  I  may  put  it  in  my  way  :  The  Depart- 
ment always  insisted  upon  a  well  devised  and  propeily 
explained  scheme.  You  are  dealing  here  with  men  who 
really  want  to  get  work,  and  the  Act  was  passed — as 
you  will  remember  perfectly  well — for  the  express  purpose 
of  dealing  with  men  as  soon  as  they  were  unemployed, 
to  enable  them  to  turn  their  hands  to  something  before 
they  sank  so  low  as  to  be  compelled  to  apply  for  outdoor 
relief — in  a  word,  to  save  the  man  and  to  save  his  home 
was  the  original  object. 

91311.  Was  not  the  theoretical  object  to  give  relief 
to  a  certain  class — that  is,  a  class  who  were  ordinarily 
permanently  in  employ,  and  who,  from  some  depression 
in  trade,  were  temporarily  out  of  employ  ? — Yes. 

91312.  The  evidence  that  we  have  had  from  a  good 
many  witnesses  is  that  that  class  have  not  come  up  or 
availed  themselves  to  any  extent  of  the  Act  ? — I  think 
that  is  perfectly  natural.  Look  at  the  conditions  you 
lay  down.  The  decent  man  who  has  any  self-respect, 
who  just  goes  there  as  the  last  resort,  finds  himself  being 
sifted  and  investigated  and  questioned  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  then  told  to  come  on  some  future  occasion, 
and  if  there  is  anything  to  do  he  will  probably  get  it. 
No  definite  promise  is  given  to  him.  That  is  no  encourage- 
ment for  decent  people — the  very  class  of  men  we  wanted 
to  help — to  register. 

91313.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested  to  us 
by  certain  witnesses,  that  the  Act  in  its  operation  has 
registered  for  the  most  part  persons  whose  employment 
is  always  casual  and,  in  fact,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Act  has  been  rather  in  the  direction  of  subsidising  or 
making  permanent  that  class  of  casual  labour,  which, 
I  think,  we  all  object  to  ? — Was  that  not  the  fault  of 
the  people  who  were  administering  the  Act  from  the 
very  start  ? 

91314.  I  imderstood  the  object  of  the  Act  was  to  give 
facilities  to  a  particular  class,  and  that  is  the  class  of 
respectable  working  men  who  are  ordinarily  in  employ- 
ment but  who  are  temporarily  out  of  employ  ? — Yes. 

91315.  For  whatever  reason  it  may  be,  the  Act  has 
not  touched  that  class — at  least,  so  we  are  informed — 
and  that  is  your  view,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  say  it  did 
not  touch  him  in  the  early  days,  but  it  certainly  has  not 
in  the  ordinary  way  touched  him  in  the  least  degree 
since,  because  the  conditions  were  made  so  bad  at  the 
first,  that,  to  use  another  word,  he  shied  at  it.  He  said  : 
Why  should  I  go  and  expose  the  conditions  of  my  own 
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family  on  the  off-chance  that  I  might  get  something  ?  Mr.  WilHum 
I  suppose  your  first  year's  register  is  a  very  different  Crooks,  M.P. 
kind  of  thing  to  what  has  happened  since.  ^^^^ 

91316.  Have  you  had  any  experience  at  all  of  giving   

work  of  this  kind  in  Poplar  before  this  Act  was  passed  ? —  Experience 
Yes.  of  giving 

91317.  Independent   of   the   Poor   Law  ?— Yes,    in- jyfjJd  in^ '"'"^^ 
dependent  of  the  Poor  Law.  Poplar, 

91318.  What  was  the  class  who  applied  then  ?— Were  before  the 
they  much  the  same  class  as  have  applied  under  this  Act 

or  were  they  a  different  class,  do  you  think  ? — There  Classes  cf 
were  all  sorts  of  men,  from  the  man  who  weis  least  likely  men  who 
you  would  have  thought,  namely,  the  coster  ;  the  casual  fipplis*^- 
labourer  came  ;    and  there  were  mechanics  who  came. 
You  have  got  to  remember  that  the  proportion  of  men 
would  be  very  much  larger  in  the  casual  labour  class  to 
what  they  would  in  the  ordinary  skilled  mechanic  class — 
I  mean  at  that  time,  but  I  will  show  you  presently  why 
it  docs  not  act  now.    These  men  who  were  registered 
were  painters  and  carpenters,  and  in  some  instances 
boilermakers.    We  could  not  get  the  boilermakers,  say, 
and  the  iron  shipbuilders  their  ordinary  work,  and  they  Nature  of  the 
just  took  the  same  position  as  the  ordinary  casual  labourer  "^^^r  c  o  ere 
— they  took  what  you  had  to  offer  them — they  took  the 
stone-yard  ;   that  was  what  happened.    We  found  work 
for  the  carpenter  in  making  shafts  for  the  hammer-heads 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  a  lot  of  little  jobs  were  found 
wjich  did  not  hurt  him.    We  also  foimd,  of  course,  that 
the  man  who  was  skilled  in  breaking  stones — that  work 
was  part  of  the  scheme  that  we  started  in  1894  or  1 895 — 
did  very  well  at  it ;  while  the  other  men  did  not  do  so  well. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  submitted  to  you,  but 
there  was  a  report  upon  the  whole  scheme  which  came 
about  through  Mr.  Hills  of  the  Thames,  Limited,  whom 
you  know,  of  course.    He  offered  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  half,  for  any  work  that  might  be  taken  up  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  unemployed.    He  sent  for  myself  and  a 
friend  named  Butler.    We  pointed  out  that  it  would  not  j^g-^j.^ 
help  if  he  insisted  upon  his  plan,  namely,  to  pay  the  half  -^^^  Hill's 
of  every  piece  of  work  to  be  taken  up,  because  in  all  pro-  scheme, 
bability  there  would  be  a  lack  of  discipline,  and  it  would 
cost  twice  as  much  as  it  ought  to  do.    The  end  of  it  was 
that  he  offered  us  £1,000  conditionally  that  someone  else 
should  give  £1,000 — he  did  not  care  who.    We  went 
then  to  the  Poplar  District  Board  of  Works,  which  is  now 
the  borough  council,  and  told  them  the  circumstances 
and  conditions.    They  immediately  formed  a  committee 
to  work  with  a  committee  which  was  practically  nomi- 
nated by  Mr.  Hills  or  approved  of  by  him,  so  that  it  was 
a  co-operative  committee.    He  gave  the  money  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Board  of  Works,  on  the  other,  or- 
ganised the  work,  that  is,  they  found  the  work  and  he 
found  the  money,  but  they  undertook  to  supplement 
Ml-.  Hills'  £1,000  with  another  £1,000.    We  did  a  lot  of 
work  locally.    We  took  up  granite  setts  and  put  down 
wood  paving,  and  we  whitewashed  courts  and  alleys 
and  that  sort  of  thing.    I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  we 
had  given  to  us— I  rather  think  we  did — some  huge  blocks 
of  stone  ;  we  put  men  on  cutting  this  stone  up  into  small 
pieces,  the  same  as  they  do  the  macadam,  but  it  was 
rather  softer  than  that.    That  was  the  employment  that 
went  on.    The  end  of  it  was  that  we  spent  about  £5,000  or 
£6,000,  and  having  regard  to  the  £1,000  that  Mr.  Hills 
gave  us,  the  result  on  the  whole  was  satisfactory ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  total  valued  up  only  showed  a  loss  of  10  per 
cent.,  in  other  words,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
this  work  would  have  been  done  at  10  per  cent,  less  than 
it  really  was  done  for. 

91319.  As  regards  the  results,  what  was  the  effect  of  Effect  of 
the  scheme  on  the  workers  ?    Do  you  think  it  enabled  relief  work 
them  to  rehabilitate  themselves  at  all  ? — May  I  say  that  ^  *|]®^, 

if  you  save  a  man  you  simply  keep  him  from  going  down,  ^^'^ 
and  you  prevent  him  from  going  down  ;  but  when  a  man 
is  down,  it  is  the  utmost  difficulty  in  the  world  to  lift 
him  up.  No  one  can  declare  that  tLey  have  lifte:!  any 
person  up  by  giving  relief  work.  The  question  is,  how 
many  people  have  you  saved  from  going  down  ?  This 
winter,  up  to  this  moment,  I  can  only  point  to  two  cases 
in  which  we  have  saved  by  relief  work — one  a  woman  and 
one  a  man,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  prevented  them  going 
down  and  got  a  fair  start  for  them. 

91320.  There  are  two  processes,  are  there  not  ?  There 
is  the  first  process  of  trying  to  prevent  them  going  further 
down,  and  then  there  is  the  second  process  that  you  hope- 
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by  the  assistance  and  the  training  or  the  employment 
given,  that  you  may  help  them  to  go  up  ? — May  I  put  it 
in  another  way  ?  No  decent  man  who  could  do  other 
things  would  apply  for  your  relief  work  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  he  would  never  stop  at  it — you  have 
never  made  it  attractive  enough  for  him. 

91321.  Do  we  not  really  want  to  do  two  things  if  we 
can  ?  We  want  to  assist,  as  you  say,  the  persons  who 
fall  in  the  industrial  or  social  scale — that  is  the  first  thing 
we  want  to  do  ;  and  then  having  done  that,  we  want,  if 
possible,  to  put  a  man  in  a  condition  so  that  when  he  has 
finished  his  work  he  may  be  rather  better  off  than  he 
was  when  we  first  took  him  ? — He  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  worse.  You  have  got  to  look  at  this  all 
round,  and  you  want  to  know  what  you  are  really  going 
to  do.  In  some  cases  you  will  make  a  better  man  of  him, 
and  in  others,  if  you  are  not  very  careful  in  your  organi- 
sation, you  will  rather  degrade  the  man.  That  is  what 
the  unemployed  committees  have  been  doing  with 
one  or  two  exceptions.  At  HoUesley  Bay  you  have 
lifted  people  up,  but  other  work  has  had  the  contrary 
effect. 

91322.  Though  we  may  differ  as  regards  methods,  I 
think  what  we  all  feel  is  that  we  do  not  want  to  establish 
any  so-called  system  of  relief  which  would  tend  to  per- 
petuate, as  regards  individuals,  conditions  which  you 
want  to  improve  ? — With  the  exception  of  turning  men 
into  farmers,  I  do  not  see  that  you  could  possibly  do 
tliat — not  even  by  what  I  suggest.  Men  would  naturally 
turn  to  it  in  the  hour  of  need  and  would  not  go  and  look 
for  a  job  of  this  character  like  they  would  go  and  look 
for  a  job  in  their  own  trade.  A  carpenter  would  not 
look  for  a  navvy's  job  under  any  circumstances,  and  he 
would  not  want  to  go  into  the  park  to  work ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  cooper  would  not  like  to  go  into  an  iron- 
yard  to  become  a  labourer — he  M'ould  naturally  go  to 
the  thing  he  is  trained  for. 

91323.  The  idea  was,  I  assume,  that  if  he  had  temporary 
relief,  he  would  go  back  to  his  original  occupation  ? — 
He  would  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity ;  that  I  am 
certain  about. 

91324.  You  have  criticised  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  and  the  results  of  the  Act ;  shall  we  now  take  you 
on  to  that  part  of  your  Statement  where  you  make  definite 
proposals  as  regards  what  you  would  wish  done  ? — Yes. 
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91332.  I  agree  with  you  that  if  the  idea  that  you  Proposal  to 

sketch  is  put  into  practice  it  must  be  a  combined  national  pay  the 

effort,  but  I  want  to  see  what  it  might  result  in.    Would  standard 

you  pay  the  persons  the  same  standard  rate  that  would  Y'^* 

on  rdiGt 

be  recognised  outside  ? — For  the  particular  work,  yes.     works  and 

91333.  You  would  ?-Yes. 

91334.  Supposing  you  did,  what  inducement  would 
any  person  have  to  go  and  seek  for  employment  himself  ? 
— Because  in  the  case  of  the  particular  man  whom  you 
are  putting  on  to  this  work  and  helping,  it  is  very  long 
odds  that  the  work  you  are  setting  him  to  is  not  the  work  he 
has  been  accustomed  to.  Supposing  you  were  to  put  them 
on  to  charcoal-burning  and  the  regulation  rate  for  char- 
coal-burning was  27s.  per  week,  I  could  not  do  it  if  you 
gave  me  £27  per  week,  and  I  should  not  want  to  stop 
there.  The  same  thing  happens  with  the  others,  I  assure 
you.  I  know  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  make  people  under- 
stand who  have  not  been  through  it,  but  a  man  has  an 
inclination  for  his  own  business  and  his  own  particular 
trade  ;  he  works  happily  at  it  because  he  understands 
it,  and  if  you  take  him  out  of  it,  ho  is  very  un- 
happy. May  I  give  you  this  simple  example  of  my 
own  ?  I  could  not  say  the  year,  but  it  would  probably 
be  about  1880  when  I  wanted  a  job,  I  wanted,  in  fact, 
bread  ;  and  I  bad  to  go  to  the  docks.  A  friendly  foreman 
who  knew  me  called  me  on,  and  I  got  work  at  5d.  an 
hour.  Well,  I  spent  the  most  wretched  time  in  my  life 
working  with  these  men — wheeling  bales  of  wool,  helping 
to  stack  bags  cf  corn  and  bags  of  sugar.  Do  you  think 
any  kind  of  pay  would  have  attracted  me  to  stop  there 
permanently  the  moment  I  had  a  chance  of  getting  out 
of  it  ?  _ 


91325.  You  wish  to  see  work  established,  rather  than 
relief,  for  the  vmemployed  ? — Yes. 

91326.  If  the  State  undertake  that,  they  would  have 
to  keep  the  system  going  so  long  as  the  individuals  wanted 
work  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  very  likely  they  would. 

91327.  I  mean  it  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  very 
serious  undertaking  ? — Personally,  I  do  not  think  the 
consequences  are  so  serious  as  not  doing  it ;  I  mean  that 
in  all  sincerity,  and  it  is  not  said  with  a  view  of  making 
a  score.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  conditions 
are  so  bad  now  that  whatever  you  do  cannot  make 
things  worse,  but  must  improve  them. 

91328.  Just  following  up  the  idea  you  sketch  out,  you 
would  like  to  have  a  Labour  Department  vrith  a  Cabinet 
Minister  ?— Yes. 

91329.  You  would  then  collect  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, you  would  try  and  organise  the  work,  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  organise  this  work,  you  would  obtain  parti- 
culars of  all  public  works  that  can  be  put  in  hand  at 
times  of  industrial  depression,  and  you  enumerate  them  ? 
—Yes. 

91330.  Then  the  works  so  started  should  be  maintained 
out  of  three  sources,  the  local  rates,  the  county  rate,  and 
the  national  Exchequer  ? — Yes. 

91331.  They  would  necessarily  have  to  be  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  Government  might  find  themselves — 
because  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  Government  body — 
with  a  very  large  number  of  persons  coming  to  them 
for  emplojTnent,  might  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  might. 
The  work  may  be  small  as  well  as  large,  but  the  Depart- 
me  it  would  have  to  keep  a  grip  of  the  whole  country, 
and  know  exactly  what  was  happening  in  Sunderland 
say  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  Worcestershire  on  the  other, 
or  in  London  or  Norwich  or  other  places  all  over  the 
•country.    They  would  know  exactly  what  was  happening. 
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91335.  But  surely  the  great  mass  of  persons  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  your  proposals  would  be  un- 
skilled labourers  ? — Yes. 

91336.  And  imskilled  labourers  of  rather  a  low  type  ? 
— On  the  border  of  yoiu:  argument  runs  the  question  of 
the  employable  and  the  unemployable,  and  the  trouble, 
of  coinse — we  are  ready  to  face  it — is  with  the  man  who 
will  not  try  to  do  anything  but  what  you  find  for  him. 
But  then  you  have  led  him  up  to  that,  and  you  have  left 
him  in  the  position  that  he  exists  somehow  on  his  one, 
or  two,  or  three  days  a  week.  He  has  sunk  so  low  that 
he  just  gets  enough  to  keep  him  going,  without  the  slightest 
desire  to  do  anything  else  ;  but  he  wants  the  next  meal  to 
come  along.  Now,  steady  work  and  steady  food  would 
improve  that  man  out  of  knowledge,  and  he  would  be  a 
different  being  in  the  course  of  six  months. 

91337.  I  put  the  imemploj^able  on  one  side,  because 
I  do  not  think,  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  really  very  much 
difference  amongst  all  the  witnesses  who  have  come  before 
us  in  regard  to  that  class  ? — But  there  is  a  tremendous 
difference  between  the  man  who  is  employable  and  the 
man  who  is  described  as  unemployable. 

91338.  Quite  so  ;  but  the  difficult  class  really  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  is  not  the  unemployable  but  the  class 
of  unskilled,  low-grade  labourer,  is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  but 
do  you  not  see  that  the  \memployable  man  is  used  in 
evidence  against  you  always,  whatever  you  are  trying  to 
do  ?  The  low-class,  low-grade  labourer  is  always  hurled 
at  us  when  any  proposal  is  made,  and  we  are  asked : 
What  will  you  do  with  that  class  of  man  ?  We  have  said : 
If  you  give  us  the  work  and  give  us  the  chance  of  putting 
him  under  proper  discipline — I  mean  reasonable,  sym- 
pathetic discipline — we  will  improve  him  in  a  way  that 
you  little  dream  of.  In  fact  you  have  left  him  to  make  a 
living  by  his  wits,  and  a  poor  living  he  is  making  out  of  it ; 
and  I  am  not  blaming  him  in  the  least  bit  if  he  tries  to 
take  advantage  of  your  softness. 

91339.  I  am  not  going  back  to  the  wage.    If  that  class  Question  as 
of  person,  not  the  unemployable,  but  the  class,  we  will  to  effect  of 
say,  which  is  just  above  it,  found  out  that  they  got  the  P*>'ying  the 
same  wages  under  Government  employ  for  doing  practi-  standard 
cally  very  much  the  same  class  of  work  as  they  would  get  on^Govern'^^ 
in  private  employ,  I  ask  :  What  inducement  would  they  n,ej,t,  relief 
have  to  seek  for  employment  themselves,  unless  you  make  works. 

the  wage  and  other  conditions  of  the  Government  work 
less  favoiurable  than  those  that  they  can  get  from  the 
private  employer  ? — What  you  presuppose  there  is  that 
there  is  work  for  everybody.  If  that  were  so,  we  should 
not  be  here.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  a 
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large  surplus  of  men  with  whom  we  do  not  know  what 
to  do.  What  is  a  man  to  do  ?  Is  he  to  come  to  you,  and 
have  you  other  openings  to  which  you  can  send  him  ? 
The  moment  that  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  in- 
dustrial condition  of  things  you  would  at  once  say  to  this 
man  :  You  cannot  stick  here,  my  friend,  there  is  work 
elsewhere  for  you,  and  there  you  will  have  to  go.  But 
you  are  not  in  that  position  yet. 

91340.  Even  admitting  for  a  moment  that  there  may  be 
a  surplus  of  labour  over  the  amount  of  employment  avail- 
able, my  point  is  that  unless  you  make  the  conditions  of 
Government  emplo3rment  less  favourable  to  that  class  than 
those  they  get  outside,  you  will  have  a  very  large  number 
of  persons  permanently  idle,  because  you  will  give  them 
no  inducement  to  try  and  get  labour  outside  ? — Very  well. 
They  are  only  filling  one  man's  place,  and  if  the  work  that 
you  offer  is  work  of  a  useful  character — and  for  the 
country's  sake  I  do  not  want  you  to  start  work  for  work's 
sake — if  that  work  is  of  a  useful  character,  he  is  leaving 
a  job  for  somebody  else.  You  have  already  got  a  sm-plus 
of  men  who  are  idle,  and  our  ambition  and  desire  is  that 
you  should  absorb  them  with  work,  and  that  can  only  be 
done  with  a  proper  organisation. 

91341.  I  am  coming  rather  to  the  wage  now.  Is  not  the 
standard  wage  which  is  laid  down  by  certain  unions  and 
labour  bodies,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  individual 
gives  an  equivalent  in  the  way  of  work  ?  You  now  have 
to  deal  with  persons  who  are  admitted  to  be  the  worst 
calss  of  workers  and  whose  work  consequently  may  be 
assumed  to  be  inferior.  Why,  then,  should  you  give 
them,  if  they  cannot  find  employment  for  themselves, 
the  same  rate  as  the  competent  workman  ?  If  you  do 
give  them  the  same  rate  it  seems  to  me  that  you  will  have 
them  permanently  on  your  hands,  as  you  will  be  giving 
them  a  positive  inducement  to  remain  with  you  instead  of 
going  outside  ? — You  have  got  the  authority  in  yourself 
to  turn  them  off  when  you  like,  if  you  think  there  is  work 
elsewhere  to  be  done.  The  reason  why  we  are  so  keen 
about  the  regulation  of  the  rate  is  that  no  person,  not  even 
the  Government  itself,  should  seek  an  advantage  over 
men  who  are  unemployed  by  getting  their  work  done 
cheaply.    You  have  no  right  to  do  that. 

91342.  Assuming  that  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party 
could  get  us  a  practical  guarantee,  so  to  say,  that  the  wage 
given  by  the  Government  would  not  at  all  affect  the 
wage  given  outside,  would  they  then  press  for  this  standard 
wage  ? — I  think  they  would.  There  are  many  sides  to  the 
question,  as  your  Lordship  knows.  There  is  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Wages  Board,  and  all  this  sort  of  thing.  It 
does  not  matter  who  a  man  works  for  ;  employers  in  this 
country  always  fix  the  minimum  wage  as  the  maximum, 
which  is  entirely  different  to  what  is  done  abroad,  where 
a  man  gets  paid  on  his  merits.  Here  you  hardly  ever  get 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  if  a  man  is  exceptionally  skilful, 
immediately  everyone  below  him  is  supposed  to  come  up 
to  his  standard  ;  but  an  exceptionally  skilful  man  does  not 
get  anything  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  trade  union  rates. 
What  we  stand  out  for  is  not  a  fixed  wage  or  anything  like 
that,  but  a  minimum  rate  of  wage  ;  and  we  stand  out  for 
the  minimum,  whatever  it  is  in  any  locality  for  a  certain 
class  of  work. 

91343.  I  think  if  you  do  that,  the  inevitable  tendency 
must  be  that  these  Government  establishments  will  grow 
and  grow  ? — I  am  not  on  that  hne  this  morning. 
I  am  trying  to  deal  with  the  facts  that  I  have  got  at  this 
moment. 

91344.  In  making  that  recommendation,  you  do  not 
wish  the  Government  to  have  more  and  more  of  this  class 
on  their  hands  in  permanent  employ,  do  you  ? — No  ; 
but  do  you  not  see  that  the  nation  has  got  them  on  its 
hands  now  doing  nothing — either  idhng  their  time  away, 
becoming  wastrels  more  and  more,  or  recruiting  the 
wastrels  of  society,  if  you  please  to  call  them  so,  as  some 
people  are  calling  them  ;  or  you  have  got  a  burden  on 
the  rates,  or  a  burden  on  sick  benefit  societies.  Fre- 
quently, if  a  man  had  work  to  do  he  would  turn  to  it ; 
and  so  in  a  thousand  ways  the  nation  is  the  poorer  by 
having  nothing  done  than  it  would  be  by  spending  money 
on  having  something  done. 

91345.  I  agree  with  you  there,  but  that  is  not  my  point 
My  point  is  really,  to  go  back  to  the  words  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission  of  1834,  that  I  want  the  persons  who 
cannot  find  employment  for  themselves  and  who  are 
compelled  to  come  to  the  Government,  to  find  their  lot 
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is  less  eligible  than  that  of  those  outside,  as  otherwise  no  M7:  William 
pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  look  Crooks,  71/.  P. 
out  for  work  for  themselves  ? — You  would  have  the 
ordinary  investigation  as  to  whether  this  or  that  particu- 
lar man  was  a  proper  person  to  take  on,  or  whether  he 
had  a  just  and  honest  claim  to  it.  That  would  always 
happen. 

91346.  But  once  on,  under  your  scheme  he  would  be 
permanently  on  ? — He  would  have  to  do  his  day's  work. 
Your  point  of  working  under  the  1834  Act  has  never  been 
a  success,  I  cannot  tell  what  happened  previous,  say, 
to  1850  ;  but  coming  on  to  later  years  it  has  never  been 
a  success — in  fact,  it  has  been  an  abject  failure.  You 
have  only  played  at  giving  them  work,  and  you  have 

never  given  them  work.    They  have  lived  with  you  all  Total  failure 
the  time,  but  they  have  never  done  anything  or  produced  of  the  Act 
anything  like  adequate  value.    Take  whatever  Poor  of  1834. 
Law  institution  you  like  and  take  an  able-bodied  man 
or  an  able-bodied  woman,  I  ask.  Whenever  did  any  of 
them  give  anything  like  a  decent  return  even  for  their 
food,  to  say  nothing  of  wages  ?    It  has  been  an  absolute 
waste  of  time. 

91347.  I  agree  there.    Then  you  would  give  the  same 
wage  as  outside  ? — Yes. 

91348.  Now  how  would  this  work  be  financed  ?  You 
say  the  cost  is  to  be  divided  between  the  local  rates, 
the  county  rate,  and  the  National  Exchequer  ? — Tlie 
thing  I  have  always  had  in  my  head  is  this,  that  if  the 
authority,  say  the  Government  authority,  would  issue 
instructions  to  the  local  authority,  whoever  they  may 
be — it  might  be  even  an  urban  district  council — to 
schedule  such  work  as  might  be  taken  up  in  times  of 
commercial  depresson,  and  give  an  expression  of  their 
own  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  that  work  to  the  locality, 
to  the  county,  or  to  the  nation,  I  would  accept  whatever 
the  local  surveyor  said  about  this  particular  work.  Take 
London,  for  instance — this  would  be  a  very  simple 
illustration  :  An  improvement  is  wanted,  say,  in  the 
Westminster  Bridge  Road ;  Westminster  says :  That 
is  a  London  County  improvement ;  the  county  says :. 
No ;  this  is  a  purely  local  thing,  and  you  are  going  to 
get  an  advantage  out  of  it.  I  would  allow  them  to 
express  an  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  county 
might  declare  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  going  to 
get  a  benefit  from  that  particular  improvement.  Very 
well.  The  Department  would  know  exactly  the  opinion 
of  the  locality  at  a  given  moment,  and  having  all  this 
work  scheduled,  it  would  go  down  to  the  locality  on  an 
application.  If,  say,  Sunderland  was  asking  for  a  grant, 
it  would  go  to  Sunderland  and  say :  Look  here — you 
have  scheduled  certain  work,  and  you  can  employ  300' 
or  400  men  there.  We  think  the  work  is  of  a  local  charac- 
ter, and  our  decision  is  final ;  you  will  have  to  charge  it 
to  the  locality.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Department 
think  it  is  a  county  one,  they  will  say :  Very  well,  you 
can  do  it  and  the  county  rate  shall  pay  for  it.  But  if. 
on  the  other  hand  again,  you  have  such  things  as  coast 
erosion  and  things  of  that  character  taken  in  hand,  the 
Department  would  say :  This  is  a  case  of  national 
improvement  and  the  Exchequer  ought  to  make  a  grant 
to  do  this.  In  that  way  the  instruction  would  go  from 
the  particular  Department  to  the  locality  as  to  who  was 
to  finance  this  particular  thing. 

91349.  The  plans  would  be  more  or  less  under  national 
control,  and  if  any  scheme  was  agreed  upon,  then  the 
Department  would  have  the  power  to  say  that  the  locality 
should  bear  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cost  ? — Yes. 
This  would  be  one  of  the  things  I  should  be  very  despotic 
about — I  should  insist  on  the  locality  going  on  with  the 
work  and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  men  at  once,  and 
whatever  decision  the  Department  came  to,  that  would 
have  to  be  final. 

91350.  Who  would  be  the  judge  of  the  necessity  of 
starting  the  work  ?  Would  it  be  the  locality  or  the 
Government  ? — It  would  be  the  Government  Depart- 
ment. 

91351.  On  reports  from  the  locality  ? — No.  The 
country  is  not  so  big  but  what  we  can  get  over  it  in  a  day 

or  so.    What  I  would  do  on  an  application  is,  I  would  Methods  of 
immediately  send  a  responsible  officer  down  to  report,  operation  for 
He  would,  of  course  have  information  in  the  Department,  Labour 
and  he  would  look  up  and  see,  say,  that  Hull  had  a  com-  Department, 
plaint  that  there  was  a  want  of  work,  and  he  would  find 
that  there  was  work  to  be  done  at  such  and  such  a  place  ;. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  William  he  would  go  there  and  come  back  and  report  to  the  De- 
Crooks,  31. P.  partment,  and  the  Department  would  s;,.y  : — •"  We  will 

  give  a  decision  in  a  couple  of  days  as  to  what  we  think 

27  Jan.  I9Q8.  ^^gij^  done." 

91352.  I  think  I  grasp  your  scheme  as  regards  the 
finding  of  work  ;  but  my  point  was,  who  would  decide 
that  this  work  should  be  taken  in  hand  in  any  one  locality  ? 
Would  it  be  done  on  the  report  of  the  locality  that  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  work  wanted  and  that  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  distress  ?  Would  they  have  to 
satisfy  the  Central  Department  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  take  work  in  hand  ? — They  would  make  their 
application.  Say  there  were  300  or  400  men  out  of  work  ; 
they  would  go  to  their  proper  authority,  and  say:  We 
want  work,  and  something  must  be  done.  The  authority 
would  then  make  every  inquiry,  and  send  to  the 
Department. 

91353.  That  is,  send  to  the  central  authority  ? — 
Yes. 
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91354.  Would  you  give  the  central  authority  power 
to  close  the  work,  if  they  thought  that  necessary  ? — 
Certainly.  They  should  be  able  to  say :  You  will  get  no 
more  money,  as  we  shall  give  you  no  authority  to 
go  on.  There  you  will  have  the  controlling  influence  at 
once.  Now  you  are  stuck  fast,  and  have  been  in  every 
-depression  that  has  come  along,  and  I  can  remember 
■every  one  distinctly  since  1866.  Whenever  there  has  been 
a  depression,  you  may  collect  money,  but  you  have  no 
organisation  to  put  people  to  woik. 

91355.  In  your  judgment,  looking  at  it  from  another 
point  of  view,  the  past  schemes  with  all  their  collections 
of  money  have  resulted  in  waste,  and  there  has  not  been 
an  adequate  benefit  accruing  from  the  money  spent  ? — 
No  more  than  your  breakfast  is  quite  enough  to  keep 
you  going  till  dinner-time.  That  is  just  what  is  the 
matter.  You  may  feed  temporarily,  but  you  help  nobody  ; 
and,  you  know,  the  very  thing  that  you  are  afraid  of 
bringing  about  is  the  very  thing  you  do  bring  about. 
You  get  people  into  that  frame  of  mind  that  they  depend 
entirely  on  charity.  They  get  accustomed  to  calling 
regularly,  and  getting  a  ticket  for  a  shilling  or  half-crown. 
As  Mr.  Lansbury  knows,  perfectly  well,  so  low  have  some 
men  sunk  that  when  a  day's  work  comes  along,  they 
would  sooner  have  2s.  in  relief  than  they  would  have 
4s.  for  work.  It  is  all  our  fault,  because  we  have  not 
offered  them  work  at  the  proper  moment. 

91356.  Then  I  may  sum  up  what  you  say  in  this  respect. 
I  think :  putting  your  actual  scheme  on  one  side,  as 
we  ha^e  discussed  it,  your  idea  is  that  the  test  of  the 
bona  fides  of  the  persons  applying  for  work  is  their  wil- 
lingness to  work  ? — Yes. 

91357.  And  you  would  apply  that  test  ? — Yes. 

91358.  You  would  have  powers,  so  that  if  persons 
refused  to  do  reasonable  work  and  loafed  and  so  on, 
you  would  send  them  to  a  labour  colony,  or  something 
of  that  kind  ? — So  sure  am  I  that  this  will  work  that 
I  will  give  you  two  very  simple  illustrations.  We  took 
100  men  down  to  Long  Grove  on  Mr.  Long's  scheme  ; 
ninety-four  I  think  it  was  of  those  men  turned  up  on  a 
bitter  morning,  on  the  1st  January,  1903,  They  took 
their  coats  off,  some  of  them  were  without  food,  and  had 
been  for  goodness  knows  how  long,  certainly  they  had 
liad  none  that  morning.  They  worked  on,  and  one 
amongst  their  number  was  unable  to  work.  I  stayed 
there  till  half  the  day  was  through,  and  a  deputation 
■came  down,  and  said  :  "  Now  look  here  ;  there  is  one 
of  our  fellows  who  cannot  work ;  can't  you  put  him  in 
that  shed  where  the  tools  are  to  look  after  two  or  three 
things  until  he  gets  a  bit  of  food  into  him  and  until  he 
can  work."  Just  take  that  as  1  per  cent.  Take  the 
next  case.  That  was  clearing  the  foundations  at  Colney 
Hatch,  and  it  was  a  particularly  hard  job.  They  had  to 
•dig  up  and  clear  away  roots  and  old  bricks,  and  a  tre- 
mendous job  it  was.  Those  men  got  paid  the  trade  union 
rate,  and  a  grant  was  given  especially  for  them.  They 
were  not  there  a  week  before  a  deputation  of  the  men 
went  to  the  head,  and  said :  "  Now  look  here,  there  is 
one  of  our  fellows  who  was  born  tired  ;  he  won't  try, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  be  disgraced  by  a  man  like  him." 
The  head  man  went  do\vn,  and  he  said :  "  I  give  you  a 
couple  of  more  days ;  if  you  don't  improve,  you  will 
have  to  go."  He  went.  That  only  shows  that  the  man 
who  wants  to  work  is  not  only  willing  to  work  but 


encourages  other  jjeople  to  work  too.  The  experiment 
is  not  half  as  dangerous  as  people  are  led  to  believe.  I 
know  that  man  perfectly  well,  and  he  has  been  looking 
after  relief  all  the  time,  but  he  does  not  get  on  so  well 
as  he  would  if  he  was  at  work.  He  has  sunk  low  enough 
not  to  care  ;  but  what  about  the  others  who  did  care  ? 

91359.  It  was  stated  to  us  the  other  day  by  a  witness  Instances  of 
from  the  north  that  the  persons  for  whom  this  Act  was  pride,a  desire 
a  good  deal  intended — that  is,  the  respectable  artizans  not  to  associ- 
temporarily  out  of  employ — declined  to  work  in  company  ^te  with  eer- 
witli  some  of  the  persons  who  get  relief,  as  they  did  not  ^^^^  persons, 
wish  to  be  associated  with  them.  Has  that  been  your 
experience  at  all  ? — That  is  the  kind  of  pride  that  Sir 

Samuel  Provis  will  know  something  about.  For  instance, 
the  Poor  Law  boys  who  were  trained  on  the  "  Exmouth  " 
would  not  play  cricket  with  the  truant  boys  on  the 
"  Shaftesbury,"  because  it  was  lowering  their  dignity. 
The  same  thing  apphes  here. 

91360.  {Mr.    Lansbury.)  About   the    work   being   so  Suggested 
attractive  and  the  wage  keeping  men  always  at  this  registration 
kind  of  work,  could  not  that  be  got  over  if  there  were  of  trades  of 
some  system  of  registering  the  men  out  of  employment  unemployed, 
all  over  the  country,  and  also  of  registering  the  employ- 
ment all  over  the  country,  through  your  new  Department  ? 

— I  think  so.  You  would  register  every  man's  trade  ; 
and  if  j-^ou  look  round  the  depressions  that  occur  and  see 
the  men  who  are  thrown  out  of  work,  you  will  see  there 
is  seldom  anything  offers  which  would  be  a  substitute 
for  their  o^vn  work  and  therefore  would  not  be  as  attrac- 
tive. 

91361.  Is  not  the  difficulty  in  London,  and  in  all  the 
big  centres,  that  while  people  theorise  and  say  that 
there  ought  to  be  enough  work  to  go  round,  nobody  can 
teU  us  where  to  send  the  men  to  find  this  private  em- 
ployment that  is  begging  for  labour  ?— We  have  never 

found  it  yet.    I  have  had  letters,  as  you  know,  from  p^fggnK^y  q( 
all  over  the  country  telling  me  that  there  aie  farmers  finding  pri- 
looking  for  men  here  and  that  there  are  farmers  looking  vate  demand 
for  men  there.    I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write,  but  for  labour. 
I  never  was  able  to  hear  of  any  case.     I  have  bad  letters 
to  say  :  We  want  a  girl  or :  We  want  a  man,  or  something ; 
he  must  be  an  exceptional  character  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.    Wlien  I  have  written  back,  I  have  never  got  any 
reply.    It  was  a  mere  try  on. 

91362.  In  ordinary  industrial  centres,  would  you  be 

in  favour  of  a  national  system  of  labour  exchanges  which 

not  only  registered  men,  but  also  took  account  of  the 

employers'  needs  in  the  particular  district  ? — Practically, 

I  say  so  in  my  Statement.    If  the  employers  ^vill  make  Suggested 

a  return — and  they  would  do  so  to  a  Government  Depart-     ^V^^  ^ 

GiiiplovGrs 

ment,  though  they  might  not  do  so  to  a  local  labour  tlie  Labour 
bureau  ;  if  they  think  it  is  a  thing  of  national  importance,  Departmen 
they  would  make  the  return,  and  the  big  men  would  say 
Our  Order  Book  shows  that  we  have  to  dispose  of  500 
or  1,000  men  on  a  certain  date,  and  if  anything  comes 
in  in  the  meantime,  we  will  let  you  know— then  the 
Department  would  know  ahnost  exactly  what  was  going 
to  happen. 

91363.  If  that  were  so,  on  a  man  coming  to  register 
himself  for  work  under  the  Govei'nment  according  to 
your  scheme,  the  Department  or  the  authority  concerned 
would  have  at  its  disposal  the  knowledge  as  to  whether 
that  man's  labour  could  be  utilised  by  private  employers 
in  any  part  of  the  country  ? — That  is  exactly  what  I 
have  in  my  mind.  Quite  apart  from  the  Government 
at  all,  if  the  private  employer  would  make  known  his 
possible  needs,  it  would  help  the  Government  to  arrive 
at  a  decision  whether  the  work  would  be  eufiicient  in  a 
certain  place  or  not. 

91364.  And  would  be  able  to  say  to  a  man:  "  Instead 
of  you  stopping  here  on  relief  works,  you  must  go  there 
and  work  under  normal  conditions  "  ? — Certainly. 


91365.  And  if  not,  at  least  that  kind  of  work  would 
not  be  given  ?— I  think  we  may  sum  up  the  situation 
by  saying  that  what  we  have  been  anxious  about  is 
work  for  willing  workers  and  not  work  for  unwilling 
workers. 

91366.  And  you  do  not  mind  whether  that  work  is 
provided  by  the  State  or  by  private  employers  ? — No. 

91367.  All  that  you  want  is  that  it  should  be  organised 
somehow  ? — Yes,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the 
way  to  do  it. 
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illaliGHr  91368,  Now  about  the  casual  labourers  ;  the  difficulty 
East  in  the  East  End  is,  is  it  not,  the  question  of  casual  labour 
_  ^oiidi-  jj^  ^Yie  building  trade,  the  dorks,  and  practically  all  kinds 
iJ^ark*^'^  of  trades  there  ?— Yes,  but  tb  »  casual  labour  in  any  other 
"trade  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  so  bad  as  the  system  that 
"has  grown  up  at  the  docks.  After  the  strike  of  1889 
'  there  was  a  better  system  came  about  here  and  there — that 
is  to  say,  more  permanent  men  were  taken  on  ;  and  it 
'looked  as  though  the  question  of  casual  employment 
was  settled,  and  that  there  would  be  no  more  crowds  of 
■men  praying  and  beseeching  to  be  taken  on.  But  then 
■they  found  that  they  could  get  a  supply,  and  after  all, 
•it  was  better  that  they  should  go  out  to  the  gate  and  see 
100  or  200  men  there  when  they  only  wanted  ten  or 
■fifteen,  so  that  they  might  pick  them  out.  Consequently 
"the  system  is  exactly  the  same  now  as  it  was  previous 
to  1889.  Immediately  after  1889,  in  the  first  year, 
casual  employment  dropped  to  very  small  proportions 
nndeed,  which  makes  tliis  point — that  if  casual  employ- 
ment was  abolished,  they  could  meet  all  the  demands. 
But  it  is  cheaper  for  a  company  that  they  should  have 
•  a  supply,  and  they  look  with  considerable  suspicion  at 
any  attempt  to  absorb  it.  Say  there  were  300  men, 
and  we  were  talking  about  taking  150  away  and  giving" 
them  employment  of  some  sort ;  they  would  say  their 
•chances  of  picking  their  men  were  less.  But  the  nation, 
as  a  whole,  loses  by  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Com- 
mission would  feel  inclined  to  make  the  experiment ; 
but  if  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  point,  you  could 
-easily  get  through  on  the  telephone  and  find  out  whether 
there  is  a  ship  up  over  night,  and  if  you  were  to  go  do'mi 
just  half  an  hour  before  calling-on  time,  whatever  time 
"was  fixed — just  now  the  ordinary  time  is  half-past  eight, 
after  the  first  of  March  it  will  be  half-past  seven,  and 
•sometimes  they  start  a  ship  at  seven  o'clock  or  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning — you  would  see  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
able-bodied  men  clamouring,  praying,  and  beseeching 
to  be  allowed  to  go  in  to  earn  a  couple  of  shillings.  Why, 
it  beggars  description.  You  cannot  get  any  notion  of 
it  unless  you  have  been  amongst  it,  as  I  have 
"been.  I  want  to  know  what  the  nation  is  thinking 
about.  There  is  waste  of  material,  if  you  like  to  put  it 
that  way.  You  will  see  able-bodied  grown  men  putting 
their  hands  together,  and  praying  the  foreman  who 
stands  up  in  a  box  :  "  Here,  Sir,  here.  Sir,  for  God's  sake 
take  me  on.  Sir."  About  a  week  before  Christmas,  a 
foreman,  Avho  is  a  relative  of  mine,  and  a  clerk  went 
down  to  the  entrance  of  Cuba  Street,  South  Dock,  to 
take  on  four  men.  There  was  a  tremendous  crowd. 
They  called  the  four,  and  when  they  turned  to  go  down 
the  docks  to  the  ship  they  found  they  had  five.  They 
said  to  one  man:  "  Here,  outside  ;  you  were  not  called.'' 
"  I  was  called.  Sir."  "  Go  on,  we  are  not  foolish ;  get 
out  of  it,  you  were  not  called."  Then  he  said  :  "  For 
Christ's  sake,  let  me  stop.  I  have  six  children,  and  we 
have  not  a  mouthful  at  home."  The  foreman  went  to 
the  clerk  and  says  :  "  Can  we  put  him  on  ?  "  and  the  clerk 
says  :  "  I  think  we  can  give  him  a  couple  of  hours."  I 
"want  the  Commission  to  think  that  you  can  multiply 
that  by  hundreds  ;  and  there  cannot  really  be  any  doubt 
"whether  it  does  not  take  some  organisation  to  deal  with 
men  like  that.  Casual  labour  and  casual  feeding  saps 
not  only  the  men,  but  their  children  as  well. 

91369.  Of  course,  it  would  be  no  use  our  taking  away 
men  and  allowing  others  to  come,  would  it  ? — Not  a  bit. 

nger  of         91370.  Therefore,  some  steps  must  be  taken  besides 
■ng  a  man  providing  work,  for  regularising  the  work  at  places  like  the 
vn  to  a      docks  ? — That  is  so.    But  there  is  a  very  dangerous  point 
tJement.     there  which  comes  out  in  the  very  old  Acts — namely,  that 
you  should  fix  up  the  locality  and  say  a  man  should  have 
his  o^wn  settlement.    We  have  no  such  idea  in  our  mind  as 
that  a  man  shall  not  come  out  of  his  place  ;  hence  the  need 
of  the  Government  regulating  this  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  there 
was  work  in  Hull  and  a  group  of  unemployed  men  were  at 
Wakefield,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  transported  from  one  place  to  the  other.    I  want  that 
done,  and  I  do  not  want  to  fix  men  do\vn  hard-and-fast ; 
but  I  would  have  them  registered,  though  I  know  the 
desirability  of  transferring  men  from  one  place  to  another. 

91371.  And  there  ought  to  be  some  organisation  at  the 
labour  places,  hke  the  docks  in  London  and  other  centres, 
whereby  the  casual  nature  of  the  employment  could  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  rather  than  let  it  be  as  it  is  now  ? 


— After  the  strike  of  1889  it  was  shown  that  it  could  be  Mi:  William 
done  ;    but  people  are  ofi'ering  to  let  places  at  a  certain  Crooks,  M.P. 

rental,  and  declaring  that  the  advantage  of  this  particular   

place  is  that  there  is  always  a  large  reservoir  there  of  casual     "^^^^  l^^'^'- 
labour.    It  is  a  curious  thing,  perpetuated  frequently  by  j^eed  for 
Government  Departments  pointing  out :   Well,  after  all,  reducin.r 
there  is  work  to  be  found   there — and  here  are  men  casual  dock 
advertising  properties  and  factories  and  riverside  places,  labour, 
because  there  is  a  full  reservoir  of  casual  labour  to  draw 
from. 

91372.  [Mrs.  Wehb.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  thareare  Advanta-'eto 
really  advertisements  with  that  proviso  in  them  ? — It  is  the  employer 
in  private  letters  that  I  have  seen  it,  and  it  came  out  any-  drawing  on  a 
how  in  our  own  inquiry,  that  the  advantage  to  certain  reservoir  of 
people  living  in  our  district  was  because  there  is  a  reservoir  casual  la)inur. 
of  casual  labour  invariably  full  to  be  drawn  from. 

91373.  {Chairman.)  Was  that  an  advantage  to  the  em- 
ployer or  to  the  employee  ? — The  advantage  was  to  the 
employer  of  labour,  of  course. 

91374.  And  as  regards  his  works,  not  as  regards  his 
residence  ? — That  is  so. 

91375.  I  thought  these  were  private  residences  you  were 
speaking  of  ? — No.  It  might  apply  to  people  who  were 
letting  their  places.  Take  Maconochie's.  I  know 
Maconochie  ;  he  is  a  very  decent  fellow  in  every  way. 
Why  does  he  come  to  Millwall  ?  He  comes  to  Millwall 
because  he  can  take  women  on  for  an  hour  or  two  and 
then  put  tbem  off.  Supposing  the  supply  of  women  was 
limited,  then  he  must  arrange  his  work  to  keep  these 
people  on  regularly.    He  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 

91376.  I  thought  you  were  rather  talking  of  another 
matter — namely,  that  the  houses  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  docks  have  a  special  value,  because  the 
parsons  who  live  there  can  always  be  on  the  spot  ? — On 
the  contrary  I  did  not  mean  residents  ;  I  meant  the  people 
who  have  large  manufacturing  premises.  I  would  not 
like  to  say  for  certain,  but  I  suppose  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  75  per  cent,  of  our  population  do  not  work  at 
the  docks. 

91377.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  I  think  the  point  the  Chairman  Kents  how 
had  in  his  mind  was  that  whilst  this  ran  wages  down,  afifected. 

it  ran  rents  up  at  the  same  time  ? — Of  course. 

91378.  And  so,  in  effect,  lowered  wages  in  two  respects 
at  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

91379.  {Chairtnan.)  My  point  was,  did  it  give  the  slums 
a  fictitious  value  ? — I  should  think  that  does  not  affect  us 
nowadays,  because  that  has  done  all  its  mischief — I  wiU 
put  it  that  way. 

91380.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  You  have  had  a  long  experience  Greater 

in  the  East  End  ;   are  things  worse  in  the  East  End  now  acuteness  of 
than  they  were  in  1887  and  1888  ?— I  should  not  hke  to  the  <^ondi- 
sa'v  so  tions  in  the 

'  East  End. 

91381.  Are  they  just  a  bit  ? — I  should  say  they  are  a  bit »  Improved 
and  what  makes  the  matter  seemingly  more  acute  is  that  knowledge, 
you  have  to  remember  that  there  is  improved  knowledge 
amongst  the  people.    They  are  not  going  to  be  content 

with  the  conditions  under  which  their  fathers  hved  a  long 
time  ago.  Every  stage  of  acquiring  knowledge  naturally 
makes  people  feel  very  acutely  the  conditions  imder  which 
they  are  compelled  to  hve. 

91382.  And  that  has  been  one  advantage  of  the  Un- 
employed Workmen  Act,  that  it  has  brought  the  problem 
before  the  pubUc  ? — Yes.  May  I  put  it  in  this  way  ?  A 
man's  grandfather  was  out  of  work,  but  he  only  knew  the 
effect ;  the  grandson  is  out  of  work,  and  he  knows  the 
cause. 

91383.  And  he  thinks  he  knows  the  remedy  ? — Yes. 
Therefore  to-day  although  the  proportion  may  be  better 
in  favour  of  the  modern-day  man  the  discontent  is  in- 
dividually greater  than  it  ever  Vf&s  before  ;  and  naturally 
so.  No  one,  no  matter  what  his  position  is,  wants  to  go 
back,  and  they  do  not  want  to  go  back. 

91384.  They  recognise  that  that  leads  to  the  deteriora-  Deterioration 
tion  of  human  nature  ? — Of  course.  of  human 

91385.  And  that  that  is  worse  than  the  deterioration-of  T"^"^'^*^ 
machinery  v_Very  much.  StTon  of""' 

91386.  Can  you  explain  to  us  why  it  is  that  the  em-  machinery, 
ployer,  who  takes  such  precious  good    care   that  his 
machinery  should  not  deteriorate,  is  quite  careless  about 

the  deterioration  of  the  working-man  1 — Because  he  puts 
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Mr.  WilUam  the  burden  of  the  deterioration  of  his  work-people  upon 
Crooks,  M.P.  the  rates  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  machinery  he  has  to  bear 
it  himself. 

91387.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  to  pay  the  capital  cost 
of  the  machinery  ? — Of  course. 

91388.  But  he  has  not  to  pay  the  capital  cost  of  the 
workman  ? — ^No. 

Failure  of  the     91389.  {Mr.    Bentham.)  In    your    second  Paragraph 
tradition  of    you  say  :    "  Tradition  and  precedent,  based  upon  tests 
of  destitution,  have  failed  in  workhouse  administration  "  ; 


Board  in  re 
epect  to 
imemploy 
ment. 


Poor  Law 
administra- 
tion. 


No  belief  in 
destitution 
as  a  test  of 
eligibility  for  \ 
relief. 


the  Local 

Government  j  ^ake  it  you  mean  that  the  tradition  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  regard  to  the  unemployed  problem 
is  a  failure  ? — Yes. 

91390.  What  is  your  measure  of  failure  in  the 
test  of  destitution,  under  our  present  Poor  Law 
system  ? — You  have  got  conditions  under  which 
you  are  supposed  only  to  help  a  person  who  is  in  a  state 
of  destitution.  That  is  laid  down  as  a  cardinal  principle, 
but  concurrently  with  that,  you  fix  this  principle  also, 
that  no  person  shall  be  given  outdoor  relief,  unless  some 

Anomalies  of  person  or  they  themselves  are  able  to  pay  their  rent, 
«      T  „^  instance.    If  they  are  able  to  pay  their  rent,  are  they 

in  a  state  of  destitution  ?  It  is  unfair,  I  know,  to  ask 
questions,  but  I  do  happen  to  know  that  there  are  very 
curious  anomalies  in  Poor  Law  administration. 

91391.  What  I  rather  wanted  to  gather  was  whether 
you  consider  the  poverty  and  the  suffering  which 
remains  outside  the  Poor  Law  is  a  measure  of  the 
failure  of  the  workhouse  principle  and  of  the  present 
Poor  Law  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  gather  the  purport 
of  the  question. 

91392.  You  do  not  believe  in  the  test  of  destitution 
being  applied  before  an  artisan  is  eligible  for  some  form 
of  relief  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  I  do. 

91393.  You  do  not  ?— No.  I  tell  you  that  the  bigger 
the  liar  applying  under  the  Poor  Law  the  better  he  gets 
off — and  there  is  nothing  to  stop  it. 

91394.  That  would  apply  to  almost  everything  that 
you  deal  with,  would  it  not  ? — It  may  be,  but  then,  do 
you  not  see  that  you  have  laid  down  certain  principles 
which  are  sworn  by,  and  which  we  say  are  an  absolute 
failure.  Even  supposing  that  you  adopted  this  system 
which  we  suggest  in  dealing  with  the  unemployed,  it 
would  never  sink  so  low  as  the  Poor  Law  has  sunk,  because 
you  would  get  something  for  what  you  were  giving. 

91395.  My  point  is,  why  do  you  say  it  is  a  failure  ? 
I  want  to  know  what  is  your  measure  of  failure  ? — It 
has  failed,  because  you  have  tried  to  administer  an  Act 
passed  in  1834  in  these  days,  when  people  have  com- 
pletely changed  and  an  entirely  different  set  of  circum- 
stances exists.  It  is  not  repressive.  The  real  right-down 
bad  man  or  bad  woman  is  not  deterred  by  anything  you 
have  ever  done  in  the  way  of  administering  the  Poor  Law, 
as  you  know  perfectly  well.  Who  is  your  stumbling- 
block  in  the  poor  house  ?  It  is  not  the  aged,  or  the 
infirm,  and  it  is  not  the  children  ;  it  is  the  able-bodied 
man,  and  the  able-bodied  woman. 


Difficulty  of 
dealing  with 
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bodied  in  the  \ 
poor-house. 


Objections 
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91396.  You  consider  that  it  has  failed  then  because 
it  is  not  repressive  to  those  it  should  repress,  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  a  lot  of  people  outside  the 
operation  of  the  Poor  Law  who  need  assistance  ; 
is  that  your  point  ? — I  say  the  people  you  get  inside 
very  frequently  are  not  properly  dealt  with.  I 
do  not  want  people  to  go  on  the  Poor  Law.  I 
hate  the  whole  system,  and  I  say  I  know  something 
about  it. 

91397.  Do  you  disagree  with  the  test  of  destitution 
being  imposed  before  a  person  is  eligible  for  relief  ? 
— I  think  you  frequently  do  not  help  people  in 
destitution.  Your  methods  of  discovery  and  your 
way  of  inquiry,  and  the  conditions  you  lay  doM-n, 
are  such  as  are  revolting  to  these  people  until 
you  have  sunk  them  so  low  that  they  do  not  care  what 
happens.  I  thought  coming  along  of  a  single  case  of 
a  poor  woman,  whom  I  know  perfectly  well,  who  had  a 
little  family.  She  applied  for  relief  and  she  needed  it, 
as  I  well  know.  The  relieving  officer  discovered  in  the 
house  when  he  entered  that  on  the  table  set  out  on  a 
dish  was  a  cod's  head  and  shoulders,  which  was  bought 
for  threepence.  Here  were  signs  of  affluence  ;  and  he 
went  back  and  reported :    "  This  person  does  not  need 


relief ;  she  was  full  of  plenty  when  I  arrived  on  a  certain 
day  after  her  having  made  application  to  me." 

91398.  Was  that  in  Poplar,  may  I  ask  ?  —  It 
was  ;  but  I  am  talking  of  when  I  was  a  youngster, 
and  not  since  I  have  been  grown  up.  There  was  a  case 
in  Poplar  last  Friday  afternoon,  where  a  committee  of 
the  county  council  were  in  a  school  where  I  know  there 
were  under-fed  children.  They  looked  round,  and 
because  the  children  were  clean,  and  because  their  hair 
was  combed,  they  said :  "  Look  there,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  any  need  here  ;  how  can  anyone  assume 
that  a  class  like  that  should  be  in  want."  Your  investi- 
gations are  all  wrong. 

91399.  That  is  rather  away  from  the  point  I  wanted 
to  deal  with  ? — I  know  it  is  ;  I  am  sorry. 

91400.  I  take  it  that  you  feel  that  the  test  of  destitu-  Failure  of 
tion  under  the  Poor  Law  has  failed  as  a  qualification  the  test  of 
for  relief  ?  Yes.  destitutiom 

under  the 

91401.  In  the  first  place,  because  a  number  of  people  Poor  Law. 
who  ought  to  be  assisted  will  not  apply  because  of  the 
conditions — that  will  be  one  reason,  will  it  not  ? — They 
are  obliged  to  apply. 

91402.  They  will  not  apply  because  of  the  conditions  ' 
imposed  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  say  you  make  no  attempt 
to  save  any  person.  There  is  a  case  at  Whitechapel, 
which  my  friend  opposite  knows  perfectly  well,  of  a. 
woman  taking  £25  down  to  the  Whitechapel  Board — 
this  happened  some  twenty  years  ago  now — and  she 
said  :  "  I  am  destitute,  but  for  this  " — "  We  cannot  look 
at  you ;  you  are  not  a  destitute  person  "  ;  and  so  the 
sooner  she  had  wasted  it,  the  sooner  she  became  charge- 
able. 

91403.  Under  whatever  system  you  may  have,  you 
will  have  people  who  take  a  different  view  of  the 
conditions  and  of  the  restrictions.  Now  the  questiou 
of  destitution  will  vary  in  particular  men's  minds,  as 
it  does  in  the  minds  of  guardians,  and  as  it  does  in  the 
minds  of  officials.  You  will,  of  course,  have  that  under 
any  system,  if  you  attach  any  conditions,  will  you 
not  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  will. 

91404.  Then  is  it  not  rather  unfair  to  say,  because 
people  take  an  outrageous  view  of  what  they  consider 
to  be  destitution,  the  same  thing  will  apply  under  what- 
ever conditions  you  propose  ? — There  is  no  reason  why 
not.  I  do  not  expect  to  get  any  perfect  system  in  this 
world. 

91405.  You  believe  that  the  duty  of  the  community 
should  begin  with  the  people  who  are  in  want  before 
they  get  to  the  stage  of  destitution  ? — Most  decidedly  I 
do ;    I  want  to  stop  that  recruiting. 

91406.  But  you  cannot  measure  at  all,  can  you,  the  Self  reliance; 
amount  of  good  that  this  test  of  destitution  has  done  in  how  far 

the  past  by  throwing  people  upon  their  own  resources  stimulated 

rather  than  letting  them  lean  upon  public  provision  ?  fe"^tures^oT 

That  is  the  side  which  might  show  the  good  of  a  test  public  reliet- 

and  yet  it  is  immeasurable  ? — I  do  not  want  to  drop 

any  person  or  relieve  any  person  of  his  self-reliance. 

But  what  you  have  done,  and  what  the  system  of  society 

has  done,  is  that  it  has  robbed  them  of  any  oppoi'tunity 

of  exercising  it.    You  cannot  persuade  me  anyhow 

that  you  are  likely  by  any  system  to  rob  a  man  of  hia 

love  of  home.    Bad  people  have  always  existed.    I  have 

another  parallel  case.    The  same  kind  of  argument 

was  advanced  against  me  in  a  committee.    It  was  said 

that  a  man  or  a  woman  might  mtu-der  their  child  to 

get  30s.  insurance  money.    "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  and  the 

man  or  the  woman  who  would  mxu-der  that  child  for 

30s.  would  murder  it  without  the  30s.  ;    they  are  bad 

anyhow.    I  do  not  want  to  deal  with  them,  the  law  is 

strong  enough  to  deal  with  them."    I  want  to  deal 

with  the  decent  man  and  woman  who  have  self-reliance  ;. 

I  want  to  deal  with  him  before  he  has  got  to  sell  his 

home.    Once  you  drive  him  right  down,  what  does  he 

care  when  he  has  got  to  come  to  you  and  beg  and  pray 

to  you  to  do  something  for  him  ?    In  my  own  language,. 

frequently  a  man  comes  up  and  I  am  unworthy  to  lace 

his  shoes,  so  great  are  the  efforts  he  has  made  to  get 

work. 

91407.  I  think  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  a  good 
deal  of  that,  but  I  might  not  agree  with  you  as  to  the 
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cause  of  it.  The  point  is  whether  self-reliance,  and  an 
enormous  amount  of  self-reliance,  has,  or  has  not,  been 
stimulated  by  the  deterrent  condition  of  public  relief. 
Take  all  our  thrift  societies  of  various  kinds,  would  they 
have  been  as  strong  as  they  are  to-day  but  for  this  ? — I 
do  not  believe  it. 
al  91408.  You  do  not  believe  it  ?— No.    I  can  give  you 

jnce  of  a  dozen  cases  in  which  it  does  not  apply.  Ask  me  on 
tness.  anything  in  my  own  life.  I  was  brought  up  on  Poor 
Law  relief.  My  father  met  with  an  accident  when  I  was 
a  little  chap  and  there  were  seven  of  us  to  keep,  and  not 
one  able  to  earn  a  penny,  and  my  mother  had  to  depend 
entirely  upon  what  the  Poor  Law  gave  us.  I  know  they 
took  the  lot  of  us  into  the  poorhouse — an  abominable  thing 
to  do — and  broke  up  our  little  home.  Plenty  of  charity 
was  given  to  us.  But  did  one  of  us  ever  return  to  it  ? 
You  did  not  sap  what  was  in  us — the  love  of  our  liberty 
and  independence,  and  you  never  will,  but  you  went  a 
long  way  towards  breaking  it  up  if  there  was  any  weak- 
ness in  us. 

91409.  Then  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  Poor  Law 
really  does  the  mischief,  and  that  once  a  pauper  always 
a  pauper  ? — Very  largely  it  is  so,  because  you  will  insist 
upon  these  lines  of  absolute  destitution  and  begin 
breaking  people's  homes  up. 

91410.  But  your  o-\vn  example  is  against  that,  is  it 
jiot  ? — It  only  shows  that  what  you  are  trying  to  argue  is 
what  has  frequently  been  quoted  against  me.  But  you 
oannot  prove  that  once  a  pauper  always  a  pauper, 
Ibecause  if  you  look  at  modern  statistics,  you  wiU  see  that 
that  has  been  completely  knocked  on  the  head  by  im- 
proved education  during  the  last  twenty  years.  May 
I  go  a  little  further,  and  say  that  you  cannot  go  to  a  Poor 
Law  school  to-day  and  find  the  low  type  boy  or  girl 
■which  you  could  twenty-five  years  ago. 

91411.  I  am  not  disagreeing  with  you  on  that  point. 
I  agree  that  it  is  not  once  a  pauper  always  a  pauper, 
and  that  the  Poor  Law  is  doing  a  good  deal  to  rehabilitate 
people ;  but  it  might  do  more,  you  may  say.  Now  you 
do  not  agree  that  State-help  kills  self-help  ? — No. 

91412.  {3Irs.  Webb.)  The  Education  Acts  have  not 
killed  self-help,  have  they  ? — I  cannot  understand  the 
argument.  The  nation  frequently  makes  a  subsidy  to 
a  colony.  Has  it  ruined  the  colony,  because  it  has  given 
£20,000,  £30,000,  £50,000  or  £100,000  ?  I  say  it  has 
encouraged  self-help.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  individual 
it  is  "  ruining  "  him. 

91413.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  There  is  rather  a  difference 
between  the  two,  is  there  not  ? — AH  right ;  but  I  say  it 
is  the  individual  that  makes  up  the  nation. 

91414.  It  IS  by  individual  effort,  is  it  not,  that  we 
build  everything  up,  and  if  you  kUl  the  effort  you  cease 
to  build  up  ? — Very  well.  My  answer  to  that  is  that 
you  nave  already  killed  it  in  more  cases  than  are  ever 
likely  to  arise  in  the  days  to  come  under  a  properly- 
organised  system. 

91415.  In  Paragraph  5  of  yoru"  Statement  you  suggest 
that  a  labour  Department  should  be  created,  and  that 
labour  department  you  state  should  do  various  things 

■  which  you  have  put  imder  various  heads  (a)  (b),  (c)  and 
(d) ;  and  the  first  one  is  work  that  is  already  done  very 
largely  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  it  not  ? — No. 

91416.  "  Collecting  all  necessary  information  in  refer- 
ence to  the  conditions  of  employments  and  trade  fiunctua- 
tions  ?  " — What  do  they  do  with  it  when  they  have  got 
it  ? 

91417.  That  is  rather  a  different  question  ? — Very 
well.  If  that  is  collected,  that  only  means  that  you  have 
got  to  transfer  it  to  the  other  Department.  That  is  so 
much  saved. 

91il8.  You  would  transfer  it  to  this  new  Department 
that  you  would  set  up  ? — Yes. 

91419.  Then  you  suggest  that  this  new  department 
should  be  the  one  that  should  deal  with  employment 
and  with  the  provision  of  work  ? — Yes. 

91420.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  should  carry  it 
out,  but  it  should  regulate  the  provision  of  the  work  ? 
— Tell  me  what  you  mean  by  regulating.  It  could  not 
regulate  the  conditions  of  work  ;  it  can  only  regulate 
the  conditions  of  employment,  or  of  unemployment 
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rather  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  could  not  go  to  Armstrongs  or  Mr.  William 
to  Maxims,  or  to  the  big  Lancashire  mills  and  regulate  Crooks,  3I.P. 
their  Avork. 

91421.  I  am  thinking  of  public  work.    Would  you  

put  the  control  of  the  labour  exchange  under  the  same  Defects  in 
department  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  woidd ;  but  I  am  not  very  the  working 
keen  about  that  side  of  it,  because  1  think  the  system  of  labour 
has  not  worked  out  as  I  should  like  it  to  have  it  worked,  exchanges. 
To  use  my  own  language,  it  is  usually  a  means  of  supply 

ing  cheap  labour  and  letting  certain  employers  imder- 
stand  where  they  can  get  unemployed  men  at  a  low  rate. 
The  best  kind  of  man  has  not  come  to  you  yet ;  1  hope 
he  will. 

91422.  If  you  have  got  to  deal  with  casual  labour 
and  that  floating  class  of  labourers  who  are  more  or  less 
out  of  employment,  is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
know  what  the  quantity  is,  and  can  you  know  it  by  any 
other  means  than  having  labour  exchanges  where  every 
man  shall  register  ?  You  know  the  problem  is  really 
liow  to  get  a  thorough  system  of  labour  exchanges  ? — 
I  know  that  if  you  get  a  register,  it  does  not  mean  a 
labour  exchange.  With  a  register  you  would  know 
exactly  what  is  happening  ;  the  department  would  know 
of  that. 

91423.  You  mean  a  register  of  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  who  want  employment  ? — Yes,  of  course. 
The  exchange,  as  I  understand,  is  a  place  where  em- 
ployers may  go  and  see  how  many  men  are  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  regulate  their  wages  accordingly.  You  cannot 
wonder  that  I  am  a  little  shy  of  this  sort  of  thing.  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  a  sweater,  even  though  he  can  tell  mo 
that  he  can  get  twenty  people  to  do  it  cheaper. 

91424.  But  there  are  advantages  apart  from  that,  are 
there  not,  in  having  a  labour  exchange  ?  Labour  might 
be  required  in  a  given  locality  when  there  was  a  plentiful 
supply  in  another  ? — Yes. 

91425.  And  rather  than  set  up  works  for  absorbing 
this  plentiful  supply  of  labour  in  one  district,  it  would 
be  much  better  to  transfer  it  to  the  district  where  there 
was  work  ready,  would  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

91426.  Can  you  do  that  without  a  proper  system  of 
labour  exchanges  ? — You  must  have  the  names  regis- 
tered, and  you  must  know  exactly  Avhat  is  happening. 
If  you  have  the  men  who  are  unemployed  registered, 
and  if  you  have  a  record  of  the  employers,  and  if  you 
have  a  schedule  of  the  work  ;  that  is  all  you  want.  Sup- 
posing, for  instance,  a  man  in  Hull  wanted  200  men, 
and  there  were  300  men  out  of  employment  in  another 
place,  and  those  300  men  applied  to  their  local  authority 
to  put  into  operation  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  start 
work  for  them,  then  immediately  your  inspector  from 
the  new  department  would  go  down  and  he  would  say : 
"  Really  we  cannot  start  this  work  here  ;  there  is  an 
employer  in  Hull  who  wants  200  men  ;  you  go  down 
there." 

91427.  But  how  would  he  know  that  the  employer  wants 
200  men,  if  the  employer  does  not  say  so  ? — I  am  assuming 
that  the  employer  makes  known  his  needs. 

91428.  Employers  usually  get  their  workmen  in  the 
best  way  they  possibly  can.  If  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  labour  exchange  where  an  employer  could  make 
application  for  200  or  300  men  for  a  special  work,  then 
the  conditions  of  work  generally  might  be  rather  im- 
proved providing  that  he  applied  to  this  exchange  to  get 
his  labour  ? — I  should  think  an  exchange  of  that  charac- 
ter would  b3  exceedingly  useful. 

91429.  It  has  been  suggest© I  that  to  have  a  register  Objections  fea 
open  for  people  out  of  employment  would  be  rather  a  present  ad- 
dangerous  thing,  but  that  it  might  be  far  more  helpful  ^'fabuiu-'*'" 
if  they  put  their  names  on  the  register  with  the  object  gxchano-es. 
of  having  work  found  for  them  through  a  labour  exchange  T  "  " 
— I  do  not  see  any  serious  objection  to  it.    What  is 
happening  now  is  infinitely  worse.    If  a  man  goes  and 

registers  his  name,  he  is  asked,  has  he  received  outdoor 
relief  ;  and  if  he  says  :  "  Yes,  two  months  ago,"  then 
he  is  told :  "  You  are  not  eligible  to  be  taken  on  and 
to  be  recommended  at  this  exchange  for  another  ten 
months  " — a  wicked  thing. 

91430.  (3Ir.  Nunn.)  May  we  ask  what  exchange  that 
is  ? — The  local  exchanges. 

91431.  Surely  that  is  not  so  ? — Do  you  mean  to  say 
it  ought  not  to  work  like  that  ? 
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91432.  Your  evidence  surely  is  not  true  of  any  employ- 
ment exchange  in  London  ?  That  question  may  be 
asked  in  connection  with  a  register  of  the  unemployed 
which  is  being  kept  by  the  distress  committee,  but  that 
is  quite  another  thing.  An  employment  exchange  is 
surely  quite  apart  from  the  distress  committee's  register  ? 
— But  your  employment  exchange  is  run  under  the  Central 
Unemployed  Body. 

91433.  It  is  run  under  the  Central  Unemployed  Body, 
I  know  ;  but  it  is  in  different  hands  and  under  quite 
a  different  committee  to  what  the  distress  committee 
is  ? — After  all,  you  are  all  working  one  Act. 

91434.  We  are  working  under  one  Act,  of  course,  but 
what  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ? — Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  all  these  men  who  are  on  the  distress  committee's 
register  are  not  sent  round  to  the  employment  exchange  ? 

91435.  No,  they  are  not  ?— All  right.  I  say  they 
are — not  in  every  case,  for  in  cases  that  I  know  they 
have  said,  "  You  cannot  go  to  an  employment  exchange  ; 
that  is,  we  are  not  going  to  recommend  you,  because 
you  have  had  relief  within  two  months  or  within  three 
months." 

91436.  Was  it  not  your  point  that  everyone  who 
went  to  an  employment  exchange  was  asked  whether 
he  had  applied  to  the  Poor  Law  ;  and  I  asked  you  to 
give  m©  a  specific  instance  ? — I  have  in  my  mind  that 
they  are  both  one  thing — and  both  one  thing  they  are. 

91437.  They  are  quite  separate  and  are  kept  quite 
separate  throughout  London  ? — I  hope  they  are,  but 
in  our  case  it  is  not  so. 

91438.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  I  understand  you  do  not 
agree  with  having  the  two  separate,  that  is,  the  labour 
exchange  as  a  separate  system  apart  altogether  from 
the  register  of  the  unemployed  ? — I  do  not  want  to  work 
on  that  line.  Distress  committees  are  working  entirely 
wrong.  It  never  was  intended  that  they  should  sift, 
sift,  sift,  right  down,  and  make  men  wait  months  before 
they  get  a  chance.  Naturally,  they  are  driven  to  the 
Poor  Law,  anyhow. 

Class  of  work  91439.  Now  with  regard  to  the  class  of  work  that 
suitable  for  you  have  mentioned  in  Paragiaph  5.  First,  the 
relief  works,  men  who  are  accustomed  to  outdoor  employment, 
men  in  the  building  trades  and  various  other 
outdoor  employments  are  most  suitable  for  these 
kinds  of  work.  The  other  class  of  persons  who 
might  apply  would  either  do  this  work  very  badly  for 
a  time  or  they  would  be  excluded  by  the  rush,  as  it 
were,  of  those  who  were  able  to  do  this  kind  of 
work,  because  after  all,  these  localities  would  not  want 
to  lose  by  this  work  if  they  could  possibly  help  it,  and 
the  men  who  were  accustomed  to  it  would  rather  get 
the  preference,  would  they  not  ? — I  daresay  that  is  very 
likely,  but  does  that  not  get  over  the  trouble  about  men 
having  work  found  for  them  and  depending  on  it  entirely  ? 

91440.  What  I  was  going  to  say  was  this,  that  possibly 
this  might  become  a  sort  of  permanent  profession  for 
a  particular  class  of  workmen,  and  that  another  class 
of  workmen  who  need  quite  as  much  consideration 
would  never  have  any  provision  for  them  except  in  a 
distasteful  way,  because  it  would  be  distasteful  to  the 
hatter  to  be  making  new  roads,  and  it  would  not  be  dis- 
tasteful at  all  to  the  man  who  was  a  builders'  labourer  ? 
— That  is  so. 

A<'ri(ultural  91441.  And  so  it  would  be  congenial  to  one  class  and 
training  for  uncongenial  to  another  ;  and  that  would  be  unfair  to 
unemployed,  the  trade  which  was  excluded  ? — ^Tliat  is  how  it  appeals 
difficulties  in  to  you,  but  let  me  tell  you  how  it  appeals  to  me.  Sup- 
providing  posing  the  man  is  turned  out  of  his  work  by  improved 
machinery  and  the  alteration  of  fashion — and  you  know 
both  of  those  cause  many  men  to  be  unemployed.  He 
has  got  to  look  after  something  else  rather  than  his  parti 
cular  calhng,  and  he  must  turn  his  hand  to  something 
else.  What  I  want  done  is  to  see  that  that  man  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  learning  something  else.  The 
only  thing  that  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment — and  a 
hundred  other  things  may  occrr  as  we  gain  experience — 
is  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  being  trained 
in  agriculture  or  horticulture.  We  have  got  dozens  of 
instances  where  men  have  turned,  say,  from  a  compositor 
or  even  a  watchmaker,  to  that  class  of  work ;  and  they 
have  taken  very  kindly  to  such  work  as  agriculture  or 
horticulture,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.    Now  that  is  not  going 
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to  be  done  cheap  ;  that  is  going  to  be  an  expensive  pro- 
cess. First,  you  have  got  to  train  the  man  and  you  have 
got  to  take  him  to  a  training  college,  as  I  prefer  to  call 
it ;  but  some  people  think  that  you  can  say  a  nasty  word 
about  it  and  call  it  a  farm  colony.  But  you  have  got 
to  train  him,  and  in  a  very  little  time  he  will  be  a  self, 
reliant  man  with  plenty  of  openings  for  him  at  home- 
and  if  he  cared  to  move  there  would  be  plenty  of  openings 
abroad  for  him  ;  I  would  not  tell  him  to  go,  but  he- 
could  go. 

91442.  Should  you  like  the  absorption  of  these  surplus- 
labourers,  if  I  may  call  them  such,  in  agriculture  rather 
than  by  making  provision  in  workshops  of  all  kinds  of 
trades  ?  You  do  not  go  so  far  as  that  ? — I  should  say 
you  would  not  go  on  making  things  by  hand  that  youi 
could  turn  out  more  quickly  by  machinery. 

91443.  I  mean  rather  than  to  set  up  workshops  of  thatr 
kind  in  order  to  provide  the  particular  work  that  a  man. 
is  accustomed  to  do  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can  do  it,  if  it 
is  proved  that  a  number  of  m3n  are  thrown  out.  Your 
best  illustration  in  the  world  is  that  of  Leicester.  At 
this  moment,  I  am  told,  there  are  at  least  600  men  in 
Leicester  for  whom  no  work  will  ever  be  found  in  shoe- 
making  again.  Tlie  machinery  has  come  in  and  it  is 
turning  out  the  work  ;  the  demand  is  as  great,  but  it 
can  be  met  with  600  men  less.  The  problem  you  have 
to  face  is :  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  600  shoe 
makers  ?  The  answer  is  the  answer  I  have  given  :  What 
is  the  good  of  my  building  boot  shops  ? 

91444.  You  prefer  to  absorb  them  in  agriculture  ? — 
That  is  so. 

91445.  Even  providing  the  work  which  you   suggest  Proposed 
here,  there  is  a  difficulty  if  the  local  authority  has  to  regulating 
suggest  the  work,  which  is  rather  likely  to  occur,  because  powers  of 
the  central  department  when  it  is  set  up  would  not  know  labour| 

in  a  particular  district  as  well  at  the  local  people  what  department, 

was  required.    If  there  was  to  be  part  payment  by  the 

department  from  national  funds,  would  there  not  be  a 

danger  of  the  local  authority  delaying  work  which  they 

do  in  the  ordinary  way  in  order  to  start  the  work  as  a 

provision  for  the  unemployed  in  order  to  get  national 

grants  ? — Yes  ;  and  then  your  department  would  say  : 

"  No,  friend,  this  is  local  work  which  you  would  have  had  to 

do  under  any  circumstances  ;  therefore  our  instructions 

to  you  are  ;  since  you  have  asked  for  it  to  be  done,  do 

it." 

91446.  You  think  the  department  itself  would  be  able 
to  regulate  such  a  thing  as  that  ? — I  hope  it  would. 

91447.  {Professor  Smart)  May  I  ask  in  what  trade  Trade  of 
you  got  your  personal  experience  ? — I  am  a  cooper.  D^^^^^vi'ty 

91448.  Would  you  kindly  explain  what  you  mean  in  co-opera- 
Paragraph  5  by  Section  (c)  ? — There  is  no  compulsion  ^i^n  by  big 
about  it ;  we  need  not  trouble  about  the  very  poor  em- 
ployer,  but  as  to  men  who  have  to  deal,  as  they  do  deal, 
in  thousands  of  men  and  millions  of  money,  surely  they 
would  be  glad  enough  to  come  to  our  help  and  give  us 
this  information,  if  only  to  help  to  keep  up  the  supply 
of  good  men  physically. 

91449.  Do  I  understand  you  want  to  know  what  are 
their  slack  seasons  of  the  year  ? — Yes.  Nothing  positive 
could  happen,  neither  would  I  allow  it  to  be  public.  That 
would  be  imfair.  But  I  think  big  employers  might  say : 
Our  orders  are  falling  off,  and  the  chances  are  we  shall 
be  a  thousand  men  short ;  or  on  the  other  hand  they 
might  say :  "  There  will  be  so  much  more  wanted  here, 
and  we  shall  probably  want  a  thousand  men  on." 

91450.  I  understand  you  think  the  machinery  of  some  Failure  of 
labour  exchange  in  one  form  or  other  would  be  necessary?  Present 
— Yes  ;   if  it  is  to  be  a  permanent  register — call  it  what  iJ]^q^"^^ 
you  like— where  every  man  may  go.    The  present  system  chano^s.^' 
of  registration  under  the  distress  committees  is  simply  ° 
appalling  for  raising  hopes  and  dashing  them  down. 

91451.  I  imderstand  you  entirely  assent  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  labour  exchanges  ? — Yes.  In  what  has  happened 
up  to  now  our  experience  has  not  been  good,  namely,  that 
it  has  been  used  by  a  certain  class  of  employer  to  know 
the  conditions  of  the  labour  market  and  to  regulate 
their  wages.  You  cannot  expect  a  man  like  me  to  take 
kindly  to  a  thing  like  that. 
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91452.  I  understand  you  are  going  to  make  a  perfectly 
honest  attempt  to  get  all  those  into  private  employment 
who  can  be  employed  ? — Yes. 

91453.  And  this  department  is  simply  to  take  up  the 
residuum,  as  it  were  ? — Exactly. 

91454.  You  have  no  thought  in  your  mind  of  instituting 
a  new  Socialistic  experiment  to  compete  with  private 
industry  ? — No,  I  have  no  such  thing  in  my  mind. 

91455.  But  you  could  understand  that  a  great  many 
people  are  a  little  afraid  ? — I  can.  This  is  the  thought 
that  has  been  ruiming  most  through  my  head  during 
the  last  week.  I  said  :  "  We  seem  to  be  running  exactly 
on  the  lines  of  the  Salvation  Army,  whom  nothing  can 
satisfy  but  Heaven  ;  and  the  Labour  Party  upon  the 
other  hand  are  going  to  have  certain  things  ;  so  we  shall 
all  get  there  some  day,  when  we  are  good  enough  ;  but 
in  the  meantime  we  have  to  live.  We  may  get  these 
beautiful  things  in  the  days  to  come,  but  people  have 
to  be  fed  now." 

9145G.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  know  Mr.  Beveridge's 
proposal  with  regard  to  labour  exchanges  ? — No. 

91457.  [Professor  Smart.)  My  difficulty  is  very  much 
this,  that,  after  the  labour  exchanges  have  done  all  their 
work,  you  will  find  a  permanent  body  whom  no  private 
employer  will  ever  employ  if  he  can  help  it  ? — I  see  that 
as  plainly  as  I  see  you.  I  see  a  mass  of  men  whom  no 
person  can  deal  with  but  the  State  ;  and  I  say  to  myself  : 
What  is  going  to  happen  there  ?  Then,  I  say,  the  State 
must  step  in  and  rescue  these  people.  I  will  put  as  a 
concrete  case  Medland  Hall,  Medland  Hall  shelters 
400  or  500  men  every  night  in  the  week.  They  have 
gone  through  their  pockets,  I  understand ;  and  the 
biggest  sum  discovered  amongst  all  the  lot  was  about 
3Jd.  They  get  supper  and  something  when  they  are 
turned  out  in  the  morning  at  six  o'clock  ;  and  then  they 
have  to  waste  all  day  long  ;  they  crawl  about  the  streets 
and  then  come  back.  I  put  it  to  any  man  :  What  is 
to  become  of  them  ?  No  employer  would  give  them 
2d.  an  hour,  and  no  one  would  be  worried  with  them. 
Your  State  organisation  could  not  deal  with  them,  it 
could  not  put  them  to  work.  What  is  to  become  of 
them  ?  I  would  turn  them  out  on  to  the  land.  I 
say  it  should  take  them  by  physical  force  ;  it  should 
put  them  into  a  barracks,  if  you  like.  It  should 
cleanse  them  ;  give  them  clean  clothes  and  feed  them  ; 
treat  them  as  though  they  were  hospital  patients  ; 
for  a  little  while  ;  and  when  the  doctor  affirmed  that 
these  men  could  now  work,  that  they  were  in  a  physical 
condition  to  work,  then  I  would  m:ike  them  work.  But 
I  see  that  army  always  dragging  the  rest  of  them  down  ; 
and  I  am  prepared  to  face  them,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
argue  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  There  it  is.  You  have  got  to  face  it ;  and 
the  unemployed  are  always  kept  back,  and  any  attempt 
to  deal  with  them  is  kept  back,  by  this  army.  They  say. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?  That  is  what 
I  would  do  with  them. 

91458.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  How  long  would  you  exercise 
powers  of  detention  over  such  people  ? — There  are  some 
cases  that  would  improve  slowly  ;  and  I  would  leave 
to  some  person  discretion  as  to  whether  this  man  was 
to  be  detained  longer  or  not.  My  own  feeling  at  this 
moment  is  that  I  would  prefer  quite  an  independent 
medical  man  for  seeing  to  whether  those  fellows  were 
fit  to  work. 

91459.  A  magistrate  and  a  medical  man.  You  would 
have  a  magistrate,  of  course,  to  order  detentions  '.' — 
It  all  depends  on  the  district.  I  am  not  keen  on  some 
magistrates,  who  might  find  a  fellow  a  vagabond  because 
he  found  a  dead  rabbit  in  the  road,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  I  should  keep  an  open  mind  about  it  all. 
I  should  prefer  that  a  department  should  send  out  an 
independent  medical  man  or  a  fellow  from  the  depart- 
ment, and  say  :  '  Look  here,  the  history  of  this  man 
is  so-and-so  ;  very  well,  we  Avill  give  him  another  fourteen 
days  to  stop,  after  which  he  will  have  to  go  and  be  dealt 
with  properly." 

91460.  I  am  afraid  a  great  many  of  these  men  woiild 
pass  a  medical  examination  except  for  sheer  cleanliness  ? 
— Then  you  would  have  the  history  of  the  man  for  a 
few  weeks  before  you,  and  you  would  know  what  was 
happening. 

429— IX. 


91461.  Then  it  would  seem,  because  I  am  assuming  Mr.  William 
a  medical  man,  that  you  would  have  to  have  some  other  Crooks,  M.P, 
authority  ? — You  have  heard  me  say  before,  the   man      "  ~" 
who  can  and  will  not  will  have  to  be  made  ;  that  is  all.  "   

It  is  pretty  strong  to  say  so,  but  I  feel  it.    I  have  to  deal 
with  all  classes  of  men,  and  I  know. 

91462.  Then  my  point  was :  How  long  are  you  going 
to  detain  him  ;  and  are  you  going  to  trust  his  order  for 
detention  to  an  elected  body  or  a  magistrate  ? — I  do 
not  know.    That  will  develop  itself. 

91463.  You  have  not  decided  that  point  ? — No. 

91464.  {Professor  Smart.)  I  am  afraid  I  go  further  Proposed 
than  you  ;  becaiise  I  imagine  after  you  have  done  every-  treatment  of 
thing  to  restore  the  men  you  will  find  a  very  large  pro-  '"©n  who 
portion  who  are  still  not  fit  for  employment  ?— In  the  'Mediae  work. 
Bill  we  are  introducing  into  the  House  we  propose  to 

deal  with  them  if  work  is  offered  to  them  and  they  decline 
to  do  it ;  they  should  be  dealt  with  under  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act,  a^nd  be  made  to. 

91465.  I  mean  men  who  are  not  able  to  do  work  ? — 
Then  you  will  have  to  give  them  infirm  treatment  all 
the  time. 

91466.  I  do  not  mean  to  call  them  quite  infirm.  A 
man  may  bo  a  little  below  the  standard  required  by  the 
private  employer.  I  can  quite  understand  the  State  as 
a  matter  of  Poor  Law,  or  charity,  or  whatever  you  like, 
giving  a  man  employment  under  the  standard  rate ; 
but  I  am  perfectly  certain  you  will  have  a  very  large 
proportion  of  that  residuum  who  are  never  fit  to  earn  the 
standard.  You  seem  to  think  by  putting  them  on  the  land 
you  will  make  them  able  to  earn  their  living  ? — Yes. 

91467.  I  do  not  think  you  will  ? — After  training  ? 

91468.  After  training.    Is  agriculture  such  an  easy  Light  work 
trade  to  learn,  and  is  it  so  profitable  ?— I  do  not  think  f 

it  is  so  easy  to  learn.  I  do  not  know  where  you  get  that  paitiallv  un- 
idea.  I  think  you  would  have  to  train  a  ma.n  for  a  con-  j^t,  su'troested. 
siderablo  time,  because  there  are  so  many  branches. 
I  do  not  expect  him  to  be  ploughing  and  reaping  and 
sowing  all  the  time.  After  all,  agriculture,  horticulture 
and  flower-growing  and  that  sort  of  thing,  open  a  tre- 
mendous field.  We  have  found  perhaps  a  dozen  or  so 
of  men  who  have  been  really  quite  unworthy  of  work 
from  the  physical  standpoint  who  have  done  very  well 
in  that  work. 

91469.  But  they  must  have  exceptional  brains  to 
make  up  for  the  want  of  physical  strength  ? — I  am  afraid 
you  cannot  class  ordinary  men  with  imbeciles ;  the 
mentally  deficient  you  cannot  expect  to  do  it. 

91470.  I  want  to  know  why  you  are  so  strong  upon 
putting  the  work  on  a  new  Labour  Department  ?  Would 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Local  Government  Board  not 
be  able  to  take  up  this  work  also  ? — If  you  are  going  to 
develop  the  Board  of  Tra,de,  do  so  ;  I  do  not  want  it  to 
go  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  I  want  them  to 
deal  with  Poor  Law  things  entirely.  I  think,  in  a  Word, 
that  while  workhouses  and  infirmaries  are  necessary, 
and  while  children  become  chargeable,  although  personally 
I  think  children  ought  to  be  put  under  the  Education 
Department  whatever  their  conditions  are,  I  would  leave 
them  there.  They  should  not  deal  -with  able-bodied 
men  and  women  at  all. 

91471-2.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  To  take  that  last  point  for  a 
moment,  you  must  be  familiar,  as  we  all  are,  with  the 
spectacle  of  children  growing  up  habitually  under  con- 
ditions which  are  in  favour  of  this  class  which  we  have 
been  speaking  of :  have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  with 
regard  to  that  ? — By  taking  the  children. 

91473.  Where  you  see  chikhen  are  growing  up  under 
conditions  which  are  likely  to  throw  them  into  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployable,  or  whatever  you  call  them,  what 
remedy  do  you  propose  to  meet  that  ? — I  would  take 
the  children  entirely.    I  said  that  years  ago. 

91474.  Take,  for  instance,  a  case  which  we  happen  to 
know  of  :  Bermondsey.  You  ■would  take  all  the  children 
practically  and  put  them  out  ? — \Mien  a  home  can  be 
maintained  even  under  very  poor  conditions,  I  should 
let  the  children  stop  there.  Wlien  I  see  these  children — 
what  has  been  running  in  ray  mind  is  the  children  of 
tramps  and  that  sort  of  thing — I  would  take  them  away. 
I  should  not  care  what  the  father  or  mother  thought  about 
it. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  William  91475.  Do  you  think  the  existence  of  this  unliappy 
Crooks,  M.  P.  class  you  speak  of  in  connection  with  Medland  Hall  is 

 —      mainly  due  to  physical  or  moral  causes  ? — I  should  think 

27  Jan.  H)08.  both. 

Physical  and  91476.  Which  do  you  put  first  ? — I  think  what  happens 
moral  causes  is  a  man  falls  out  of  work,  and  he  lacks  that  moral  fibre 
<)f  unemploy-  to  carry  him  on,  and  he  drifts  down,  and  the  result  is 
nble  class.  thdA,  he  soon  becomes  physically  incapable  as  well  as 
morally  incapable. 

91477.  I  quite  see  in  many  of  your  pro^josals  the  effect 
upon  the  physical  conditions  of  the  men.  Have  yon 
anything  to  suggest  with  regard  to  that  moral  condition 
of  the  men  ? — I  think  his  morality  has  a  tremendous 
lot  to  do  with  his  fighting,  a  good  deal  more  than  you 
think.  A  man  stopped  me  a  fortnight  ago.  I  could  see 
lie  was  trying  to  overtake  me,  and  I  let  him  catch  up. 
He  said  :  "  'What  is  going  to  become  of  me,  Mr.  Crooks  ?  " 
I  smiled,  and  said  :  "  Wliat  do  you  think  ;  what  is  the 
matter  ?  "  He  said :  "  I  was  not  in  a  bed  last  night : 
I  am  not  likely  to  be  in  one  to-night.  I  have  been  a 
teetotaler  for  seventeen  years  ;  I  have  done  so  long  in  the 
Army,  and  now  I  have  been  going  up  and  down  to 
the  South  " — he  meant  the  South  West  India  Docks — 
"  The  East  and  the  Vic,  and  have  had  nothing  now  for 
four  weeks."  I  said :  "  Where  did  you  sleep  last  night  " 
He  said  :  "On  the  Embankment."  I  said  :  "  Why  in 
the  name  of  commonsense  could  you  not  find  a  door- 
way down  here  " — we  were  in  Poplar  at  the  moment. 
He  said :  "  Because  the  Embankment  is  the  only  place 
where  the  police  do  not  keep  on  moving  you  on ;  they 
let  you  stay  and  sit  about  there,  but  they  will  not  any- 
where else."  That  man  had  the  moral  character  to 
fight :  he  keeps  going,  but  the  next  man  you  may  meet 
is  without  that  moral  force,  and  would  simply  knuckle 
up.  under  it,  and  M'hen  he  gets  a  day's  work  would  not 
be  able  to  do  it  at  all. 

Beneficial  91478.  That  I  follow,  but  in  the  case  of  your  colony 
eftdct  of  and  your  system  I  see  a  great  provision  for  reconstructing 
regular  em-  ^-i^g  physical  powers  of  the  men  ;  have  you  any  machinery 
re°  u.lar'^food  '^^^  suggest  for  dealing  with  the  moral  side  of  the 
'  question  ?— My  own  feeling  always  about  that  is  that 
the  man  who  is  lax  morally  has  not  that  backbone  to 
fight.  The  moment  his  physique  goes  down  he  doubles 
up  altogether,  but  if  you  get  a  man  back  to  his  health 
and  to  work,  then  it  helps  to  strengthen  him  morally  by 
tlie  fact  that  he  can  remember  what  he  has  gone  through 
through  his  own  lack  of  fibre  in  fighting,  and  he  will  jjull 
himself  round.  Take  two  men  out  of  our  twenty-four 
we  sent  to  Canada.  These  men  were  real  moral  and 
physical  wrecks.  We  had  them  down  at  liaindon  and 
I  went  to  see  the  twenty-four  of  them  off  at  St.  Pancras. 
These  two  fellows  singled  me  out,  and  I  walked  along 
the  platform  in  the  dark  with  them,  and  one  said  to  me  : 
"  How  do  you  think  I  look  ?  "  I  said  :  "  You  look  like 
a  changed  man,"  and  he  said :  "  I  am  a  changed  man 
too."  He  said  :  "  You  know  the  last  six  weeks  I  have 
absolutely  enjoyed  working."  There  is  a  good  deal  in 
that.  The  other  man  said :  "  Mr.  Crooks,  you  have 
been  a  friend  to  me  once  or  twice,  although  you  have 
made  it  rough  for  me  once  or  twice,  and  I  hope  if  ever 
you  come  to  Canada  I  shall  le  able  to  put  j-ou  up."  He 
said:  "  You  kno\^  how  my  arm  used  to  be,  now  feel  it." 
And  I  did,  it  is  as  hard  as  the  calf  of  my  leg,  and  his  eyes 
instead  of  being  like  dead  fish's  were  absolutely  .'^harp. 
Here  you  get  the  men  in  the  open.  He  would  get  his 
bath  and  his  food  regular  and  he  had  got  different  notions 
of  life  to  what  the  workhouse  could  ever  have  given  him. 

91479.  Do  I  understand  you  to  think  that  regular 
employment  and  regular  food  is  all  that  is  needed  in 
these  cases.    That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  ? — That  is  so. 

Deteriorating  91480.  Do  you  think  it  will  restore  moral  fibre  ? — 
effect  of  Take  another  case  that  has  worried  me  for  five  years, 
charity.  This  man  was  a  coachman,  evidently  C[uite  a  smart 
chap.  He  came  and  spun  me  a  very  fearful  story  which 
I  did  not  believe  a  word  of.  He  did  not  look  the  kind 
of  man,  and  I  said,  I  am  not  having  an3^thing  to  do 
with  it,  so  I  put  some  sharp  friends  of  mine  on  it.  They 
came  back  and  told  me  that  the  man's  story  was  abso- 
lutely true.  We  fitted  him  up,  looked  after  his  wife  in 
her  confinement,  bought  a  bed  and  one  thing  and  another, 
but  he  has  never  done  a  regular  job,  and  he  has  developed 
into  a  reg-ular  cadger  now.  He  does  not  mind  stopping 
you  in  the  street  and  asking  you  for  a  shilling  with  all 


the  cheek  in  the  world  as  though  you  owed  him  one. 

The  man  has  simply  deteriorated.    If  we  had  had  a  job 

of  work  to  put  him  to  it  would  have  saved  him.  * 

I 

91481.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  With  regard  to  Avhat  you  f 
said  a  few  minutes  ago  as  to  the  condition  of  labour  at 

the  docks,  I  think  you  said  it  is  as  bad  now  as  it  was 
before  1889  ?— Yes. 

91482.  Have  you  any  recommendation  or  suggestion  Question  of 
to  make  with  regard  to  the  regularisation  of  labour  at  regularisa-  1 
the  docks  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  you  should  tio"  of  lalontJ 
do.    My  own  feeling  is  that  if  the  big  employers  of  labour 

v.'ould  come  to  our  assistance  and  just  regulate  their 
work  for  a  permanent  staff,  you  would  get  rid  of,  say, 
75  per  cent,  of  casual  labour.  I  leave  them  a  margin 
for  fluctuations  or  urgent  demands.  That  is  to  say,  if 
2.J  per  cent,  of  their  labour  was  considered  casual.  It 
would  be  very  difficult ;  they  may  say  it  is  only  25  per 
cent,  now,  I  do  not  know.  All  I  know  is  that  at  least 
300  or  400  per  cent,  of  people  applying  for  work  cannot 
get  it. 

91483.  What  steps  would  you  take  ;    would  j^ou  go  Proposed 
to  the  dock  company  ? — I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  absorption  ol 
much  use,  but  the  organisation  of  work  such  as  I  have  surplus 
suggested  might  gradually  wean  these  men  away.  I 

want  to  absorb  the  surplus  labour. 

91484.  You  want  to  take  away  from  the  docks  those 
people  who  are  practically  unemployable  ? — And  who 
are  starving.  If  the  agricultural  labourer  comes  up  and 
stands  at  the  dock-gates,  the  foreman  looks  at  a  puny 
fellow  and  says  "  No,"  and  he  takes  the  agricultural 
labourer,  and  there  is  one  more  gone  down. 

91485.  Your  experiment  is  really  that  you  want  the 
bottom  class  removed  from  hanging  round  the  docks, 
by  showing  them  it  is  practically  impossible  for  them 
ever  to  get  a  job  ? — Yes. 

91486.  Then  you  would  want  to  deal  with  them  in  some 
or  form  ? — Yes. 
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91487.  Either  by  the  means  suggested  here,  or  \^  hat 
is  called  a  labour  colony  ? — Yes. 

91488.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  about  the  age  of 
school  attendance.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  as  to 
what  you  know  perfectly  well :  the  deterioration  that 
ensues  to  boys  who  get  jobs  as  van  boys,  newspaper 
sellers,  and  things  of  that  sort.  What  steps  would  you 
like  to  see  taken  to  prevent  that  which  I  suppose  you 
would  say  ruins  as  many  boys  as  anything  jon  know  of  ? 
— I  have  always  been  in  favour  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  to  help  these  youngsters  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen. 

91489.  Continuation 
tinuation  Schools. 


Schools  ? — Yes,    Evening  Con- 


91490.  Would  you  just  elaborate  that  a  little  bit 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  East  End,  that  is  to  say, 
give  us  the  hours  you  would  recommend :  seven  to 
nine,  or  that  sort  of  thing  ? — I  should  give  them  from 
eight  to  ten  hours  a  week,  I  will  put  it  that  way. 

91491.  You  would  enforce  that  school  attendance 
exactly  as  you  enforce  the  attendance  now  ? — Yes,  I 
should  be  inclined  to. 

91492.  You  would  not  accept  any  excuse  but  ill- 
health  or  properly  certified  over-time  ? — Yes.  What 
would  happen  M'ould  be  this,  that  instead  of  the  poor 
1  ttle  van  boy  running  to  seed  as  he  does  (the  remarkably 
(  lever  little  van  boy  is  like  the  clever  boy  selling  news- 
])a,pers,  he  gets  to  the  time  when  he  develops  into  a 
hooligan  or  ruffian)  he  breaks  doMH  and  becomes  a  con- 
sumptive or  ricketty  boy,  and  he  is  a  burden  on  you 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  I  know  people  who  would  make 
a  useful  man  of  him  in  the  other  way. 

91493.  With  regard  to  one  further  jDoint  in  this  direc- 
tion, taking  the  other  class  of  boy  who  is  not  exactly 
apprenticed  to  a  trade  now,  and  does  not  get  a  better 
sort  of  employment  than  a  van  boy  or  a  boy  selling 
newspapers,  he  would  be,  through  making  attendance 
at  a  continuation  School  compiilsory,  given  a  chance  ? 
— I  think  his  chances  in  life  would  be  greater  and  better. 

91494.  Would  you  extend  the  half-time  system  ? — No, 
I  would  not  have  the  half-time  system  under  any  circum- 
stances. 
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91495.  Not  where  a  boy  has  begun  to  go  to  work  at, 
say,  fourteen  ? — No. 

91496.  They  must  work  the  whole  time  in  the  factory 
or  office  as  well  ? — Yes,  either  be  all  a  schoolboy  or  nothing. 
I  want  to  develop  him  when  he  gets  to  work  ;  a  normal 
boy  creates  a  demand  as  it  were.  I  will  give  you  an 
instance.  I  know  a  lad,  whose  name  I  do  not  want  to 
mention,  he  is  an  orphan  boy,  his  grandfather  kept  him  ; 
when  he  was  fourteen  he  came  and  asked  me  what  should 
he  do.  I  said  :  "  I  cannot  tell  you,  Tom,  but  if  I  were 
you  I  should  join  the  classes  at  the  People's  Palace,  and 
learn  shorthand  and  typewriting."  He  had  several 
common  jobs — packing  at  the  Mazawattee  Company, 
gate-boy  at  an  engineers'  yard,  and  he  worked  at  the 
post  office.  About  three  years  ago  I  met  him  in  the 
City,  with  a  roll  of  papers  under  his  arm,  and  I  said  : 
"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  am  work- 
ing," and  he  named  a  firm.  I  said  :  "  You  do  not  know 
anything  about  that."  "  Oh,  yes,  I  do,"  he  said.  "  I 
have  just  designed  an  engine,  and  it  is  going  fine."  I 
said  :  "  Since  you  have  been  to  see  me,  what  have  you 
been  doing  ?  "  He  said :  "  I  was  secretary  to  an  American 
commercial  man,  and  I  have  been  out  of  work  several 
times,"  and  he  said  :  "  Here  I  find  the  advantage  of  your 
advice  ;  I  took  up  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  when- 
ever I  am  out  of  work  I  drop  down  to  Remington's,  who 
send  me  off  to  a  job  and  I  get  my  £2  a  week  there  at 
that  work  ;  if  they  have  a  casual  job  offered  to  them, 
they  send  me  off  to  it."  That  is  only  one  case  in  which 
the  chap  has  made  something  for  himself — created  a 
demand  for  his  casual  services  which  pays  him,  and  does 
not  interfere  with  his  development.  In  the  last  paper 
he  has  sent  to  me  he  is  marked  as  an  Associate  of  the 
Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

91497.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  developed  a  subsidiary 
employment  ? — His  shorthand  came  in  for  it ;  he  has 
been  in  and  out  of  that  with  the  knowledge  that  he  gained. 

91498.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  Shall  I  be  right  in  assuming 
that  the  recommendations  in  your  Statement  here  are 
practically  endorsed  by  the  Labour  Party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ? — Yes,  they  were  considered  and  passed 
unanimously. 

91499.  Then  they  believe  the  success  of  these  recom- 
mendations will  largely  depend  upon  the  establishment 
of  this  Labour  Department  that  is  mentioned  here  ? — 
Yes. 

91500.  With  a  President  of  Cabinet  rank  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  would  stand  solid  to  any  Department,  but 
it  appeals  to  them  that  that  is  the  way  out. 

91501.  Do  they  feel  that  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  sufficient  to  do  without 
the  Labour  Exchange  ? — They  think  they  hav;='  more 
than  they  can  do,  and  this  important  work  simply  gets 
neglected  in  consequence,  or  regulated  vmder  old-fashioned 
regvilations. 

91502.  Is  the  idea  of  the  Bill  that  the  collection  of 
statistics  by  the  Board  of  Trade  may  be  taken  from  them  ? 
—Yes. 

91503.  {Ilrs.  Bosanquet.)  As  to  these  boys  of  fourteen 
to  eighteen,  is  it  not  rather  severe  on  them  if  they  have 
to  work  long  hours  and  do  their  schooling  in  addition  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  ;  one  has  to  remember  that  fre- 
quently at  home  in  your  own  house  the  boys  will  want 
to  escape  going  to  school ;  if  you  make  it  that  they  need 
not  go  to  school  in  the  evening  they  probably  find  some 
recreation  outside  which  is  not  going  to  do  as  much  good, 
so  you  must  regulate  him  or  he  will  regulate  you. 

91504.  You  would  not  like  to  see  it  made  by  shortening 
his  hours  of  work  ? — I  would  rather,  but  I  cannot  get 
into  my  head  anything  like  sympathy  with  half-time. 
Some  years  ago  we  went  down  to  Hoxton  and  met  a 
number  of  employers  in  the  cabinet  trade,  and  what 
we  did  there  was  to  persuade  some  of  the  employers 
to  let  their  boys  have  half-days  to  go  and  get  some  techni- 
cal instruction  in  cabinet  making. 

91505.  It  might  meet  it  if  one  could  get  a  regulation 
that  people  employing  boys  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
must  let  them  off  for  this  purpose  ? — It  would  be  nice 
if  they  could,  but  my  problem  is  the  idle  hours  of  the 
boys  and  how  they  can  be  usefully  employed. 

91506.  You  wish  to  see  the  boj'  occupied  every  moment 
really  ? — He  may  do  a  hxmdred  things.    I  want  to  keep 
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him  from  the  comers  of  the  streets.  He  may  go  ani  Mr.  Wil  am 
play  football,  but  I  want  to  keep  him  from  all  the  tempta-  Creoles,  M.P. 
tions  that  loafing  about  the  streets  leads  him  into.  ^  J~^T908 

91507.  Do  you  think  another  way  of  doing  that  would   '_  

be  to  have  public  playgrounds.  A  boy  needs  his  re-  Playground.^ 
creations? — Yes,  but  then  you  would  want  organised  and  organised 
games.  games. 

91508.  Would  not  they  organise  their  own  games, 
if  they  had  the  place  ? — Yes,  they  do  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  what  we  are  always  troubled  with  is  not  the  well 
or  anised  boy,  but  the  unorganised  boy,  who  gives  you 
endless  trouble. 

91509.  To  turn  back  to  the  men  you  sent  to  Canada, 
have  you  had  any  reports  of  them  since  they  got  there  ? — 
Yes,  we  had  an  exceedingly  bad  character  about  some 
of  them,  which  was  not  justified.  We  made  a  further 
inquiry.  You  might  ask  Mr.  Lansbury  on  that ;  he  has 
the  latest  information. 
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91510.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  gather  that  you  are  anxious 
if  this  Government  employment  or  mimicipal  employ- 
ment is  provided,  that  the  people  should  as  far  as  possible 
get  back  to  private  employment,  that  they  should  not 
linger  on  at  the  work  which  is  specially  devised  for  people 
out  of  employment  ? — In  every  case  I  lay  down  here 
it  is  work  that  could  be  taken  up  and  dropped. 

91511.  I  was  thinking  about  the  eft'ect  of  it.  I  gather 
from  what  you  said  to  the  Chairman  you  thought  there 
was  no  fear  that  the  men  would  stay  on  at  that  work  if 
there  was  employment  for  them  elsewhere  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  would,  but  supposing  they  were  inclined  to 
stay  on,  then  I  would  simply  turn  them  out. 

91512.  There  were  two  questions  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  about  with  regard  to  that.  Supposing  your  300 
men  whom  you  imagine  coming  to  the  municipality,  and 
saying  they  were  out  of  work  were  men  on  strike,  what 
course  would  you  take  with  regard  to  them  ? — I  do  not 
think  you  are  called  upon  to  interfere.  I  do  not  think 
you  are  called  upon  to  start  State  employment,  or  to 
organise  them  as  imemployed,  where  there  is  a  dispute 
on  between  master  and  man. 

91513.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  Department  to 
judge  between  the  parties  to  a  trade  dispute,  would  it 
not  ? — If  you  mix  up  a  trade  dispute  with  the  unem- 
ployed, then  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  get  a  solution. 
You  must  keep  yourself  quite  clear  of  that. 

91514.  So  you  would  not  advocate  this  for  men  on 
strike  ? — No,  but  I  would  not  like  to  bind  myself  do-\vn 
to  saying  such  a  thing  was  not  possible,  or  it  would  not 
happen.  I  should  think  it  was  very  improbable,  because 
men  on  strike  have  no  inclination  to  tm'n  to  other  work, 
their  feeling  is  they  want  to  beat  this  man,  and,  of  course 
this  man  is  anxious  to  beat  them.  If  they  could  only 
get  absorbed  in  their  own  particular  calling  elsewhere 
they  would  be,  and  you  must  also  remember  strikes 
invariably  happen  amongst  the  skilled  class  of  men. 

91515.  If  they  got  permanent  work  under  Government 
or  under  the  municipality  at  market  rates  of  wages, 
would  they  not  remain  there,  or  will  they  not  at 
any  rate  remain  there  sufficiently  long  to  give  a  very 
considerable  impetus  to  the  success  of  the  strike ;  it 
will  take  them  off  their  trade  union  ? — Will  a  man  register 
himself  as  an  unemployed  man  imder  this  scheme  if  he 
is  on  strike  ?  You  may  frame  regulations  barring  people 
on  strike  from  registering. 

91516.  I  was  wondering  whether  that  was  your  view, 
that  those  regulations  must  be  framed,  or  not  ? — I  should 
have  to  deal  with  that  circumstance  as  it  arose.  I  cannot 
bind  myself  to  say  now  under  no  circumstances  would 

I  allow  a  certain  thing  to  be  done.    Let  me  give  you  instance  of  a 
another  case  of  what  did  happen.    There  was  a  lock-out  lock-out 
that  happened  in  a  colliery  district,  and  the  masters  ended  by 
showed  no  sign  of  giving  way,  they  locked  the  men  out,  staitino' 
the  men  were  not  inclined  to  go  back  and  the  men  started  ''^''^f  wt^rks^ 
relief  works  by  making  roads,  and  whether  the  men 
were  right  or  wrong  the  colliery  proprietors  had  to  pay 
for  it,  so  it  ended  the  lock-out ;  they  were  paying  the 
men  to  make  a  road  they  did  not  want. 

91517.  You  have  no  definite  scheme  before  you  how  The 

the  supply  of  work  should  deal  with  the  question  of  men  emplojer  not 
on  strike  ? — I  do  not  want  to  touch  men  on  strike  at  *°  i^^^  e  a 
all,  but  I  do  want  this,  that  an  employer  who  feels  in-  ^^s^rveor 
clinod  to  cut  vv-.iges  down  should  not  have  a  large  armj^  back  on 
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as  he  has  now,  march  in  to  starve  another  lot  out.  I 
think  yon  wUl  agree  I  am  right  there  ? 

91518.  I  was  only  wondering  how  this  scheme  was 
going  to  deal  with  this  problem  which  is  pretty  sure 
immediately  to  arise ;  there  will  be  a  strike  somewhere 
and  men  out  of  work  in  consequence,  and  the  authority 
will  have  to  take  one  line  or  the  other  ? — The 
authority  would  not  be  called  on  to  interfere  one  way 
or  the  other. 

91519.  If  the  men  want  work  would  not  they  ask 
for  work  ? — They  might,  then  the  Government  Department 
would  have  to  make  up  its  mind  what  it  was  going  to  do 
about  it.  They  might  say :  These  are  not  bona  fide 
unemployed  workmen,  therefore  we  are  not  called  on  to 
interfere. 

91520.  Any  Bill  you  would  propose  would  not  lay  down 
a  regulation  with  regard  to  that,  I  gather  ? — I  am  afraid 
they  will  not  let  me  lay  down  regulations  anyhow,  what- 
ever the  Department  is. 

The  problem  91521.  Then,  secondly,  I  may  illustrate  what  I  have 
of  the  man  in  mind  by  what  I  know  happened  :  A  friend  of  mine 
in  the  country  was  very  much  distressed  about  the  account 
of  the  dock  labourers  and  she  got  one  of  them  transferred 
to  the  country  who  had  some  little  knowledge  of  agriculture 
and  put  him  on  to  her  garden  to  work  there.  He  worked 
a  certain  number  of  days,  and  then  he  said  he  preierred 
going  back  to  the  dock  labour.  He  said  he  could  work 
on  and  off  when  he  chose  and  take  a  holiday  when  he 
chose,  and  off  he  went.  It  struck  me  that  the  same 
thing  would  happen ;  you  would  get  people  who  were  not 
prepared  for  the  quiet  work  they  were  wanted  for,  which 
was  perhaps  done  in  not  very  exciting  surroundings, 
and  they  would  prefer  to  work  with  a  large  gang  of  men. 
How  would  you  deal  with  that  ? — If  you  allow  them 
to  get  into  that  state  of  moral  deterioration  you  would 
have  to  put  up  with  them.  You  will  always  find  men 
and  women  like  that.  'Why  are  people  always  changing 
their  servants,  or  those  in  any  position  ?  Exactly  for 
the  same  reason.  When  they  get  a  gem  they  make 
much  of  it,  but  they  do  not  want  to  frame  Unemployed 
Acts  on  their  experience  of  their  servants. 
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91522.  Are  you  not  providing  what  would  rather 
increase  dependency,  a  certain  amount  of  work  altogether 
with  great  regularity;  and  if  municipal  bodies  are  respon- 
isible  for  work  they  are  apt  to  provide  concerts  in 
the  evening  and  exceptionally  cheerful  conditions  ;  will 
not  that  be  rather  an  attraction,  we  will  say,  to  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  who  is  in  the  village  ?— I  would  keep 
him  on  the  land,  he  would  be  dealt  with  in  a  proper  way. 

91523.  But  they  do  not  stop  there  ?— Take  the  other 
side  ;  supposing  you  do  not  do  anything  and  you 
just  leave  them  alone  ;  very  well,  what  is  the  condition, 
as  we  know  it  to-day,  in  London  and  every  big  city  ? 
Moral  deterioration  going  on  as  w(  11  as  physical  deteriora- 
tion by  men  and  women,  and  because  of  the  possibility 
that  something  such  as  you  suggest  may  happen,  there- 
fore leave  them  alone  to  the  misery  they  are  in  at  the 
present  moment.  Whatever  you  do  must  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  present  conditions. 

91524.  I  do  not  think  we  need  pass  entirely  from  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  provision  for  everybody  out  of  work 
to  doing  nothing  at  all,  because  we  feel  that  a  large 
system  of  imiversal  supply  of  work  will  be  a  difficulty. 
I  do  not  think  myself  that  it  will  stimulate  self-reliance, 
I  doubt  it,  and  I  think  you  will  have  the  difficulty  that 
it  will  be  an  attraction  to  the  people  who  have  not  very 
exciting  surroundings  ? — Supposing  it  is  so,  then  they 
leave  vacancies  for  other  people  to  fill.  You  have  got  a 
tiurplus  number  of  men  and  women  to  deal  with.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?  Are  we  always  to  have 
the  argument  that  you  have  no  business  to  attract  people 
to  this  because  it  v/iW  make  it  more  difficult  for  them 
to  have  a  selection  ?  Why  should  there  be  five  men  pray- 
ing and  beseeching  one  person  to  give  one  of  the  five  a 
job,  and  that  one  can  only  get  it  by  accepting  starvation 
conditions  ? 

91525.  Some  of  us  may  thinK  it  is  because  the  five 
persons  are  not  using  their  best  endeavours. — Well,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  them  ?    You  have  to  keep  them. 

91526.  That  will  be  a  question  for  afterwards. — The 
point  is  that  this  Commission  is  sitting  to  find  out  what 
it  is  going  to  do. 
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91527.  The  Poor  Law,  as  certainly  most  people  wii 
agree,  has  improved  in  its  way  of  dealing  with  the  young 
and  the  sick  and  old ;  at  any  rate  th-^re  are  certain  im- 
provements, but  where  it  appears  most  unaltered  is  with 
regard  to  the  able-bodied  ?    Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

91528.  Have  you  thought  at  all  that  the  difficulty  of 
employing  them  was  in  consequence  partly  of  the  grave 
fear  of  competing  with  other  employers  if  anything  was 
introduced  into  the  Workhouse  which  was  sold,  the  idea  of 
the  old  Poor  Law  people  was  that  these  people  should 
work,  and  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  them  work  ; 
is  that  because  they  are  forbidden  from  entering  into  any 
productive  industry  ? — Nobody  cares  to  think  of  anything 
except  breaking  stones  and  oaluim-picking.  That  is  as 
far  as  the  imagination  of  guardians  has  gone.  When  we 
tried  to  introduce  something  new  we  were  held  up  to 
ridicule  and  scorn.  We  were  the  only  people  who  dealt 
with  the  able-bodied  in  a  proper  manner.  We  found 
the  man  was  an  adept  at  picking  oakum  and  we  gave  him 
stones  ;  if  he  wanted  stones  we  gave  him  oakum.  We 
simply  did  our  level  best,  and  the  proportion  of  able-bodied, 
in  spite  of  all  reports,  as  far  as  Poplar  is  concerned,  is  in 
our  favour  in  comparison  with  other  unions  in  the  matter 
of  increase  in  twenty  years. 

91529.  Do  you  agree  with  the  assumption  which  has 
been  made  for  a  great  many  years  that  no  Poor  Law 
institution  should  take  up  work  which  was  done  by 
independent  workers  outside  ? — I  do  not  think  it  ought. 

91530.  You  mean  you  think  that  was  a  right  assump- 
tion  ? — I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  subsidise  labour,  ^"^jq^j.^* 
and  this  Commission  certainly  ought  not  to  be  in  favour  ti,]-ough 
of  it.    What  right  have  you  to  subsidise  labour  to  give  Poor  J^aw, 
men  keep  and  shelter  and  to  enable  them  to  produce  a 
commodity  which  cannot  be  made  outside  for  the  price. 

You  are  subsidising  a  few  people  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers. 

91531.  You  ere  subsidising  agriculture,  are  you  not, 
by  the  labour  colonies  ;  surely  that  is  the  same  ? — I  have 
not  heard  of  it. 

91532.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  ? — I  understood  the 
last  Government  subsidised  agriculture  by  letting  them 
off  with  half  rates. 
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91533.  {Sir  Samvd  Provis.)  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  your  statement  is  intended  to  be  practically  in 
a  different  form  the  Bill  that  was  introduced  h.st 
session  by  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  or  does  it  modify 
that  Bill  in  some  respects  ? — This  was  a  proposal  put 
before  the  whole  thirty-one  Members  of  the  Party  in  the 
House  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

91534.  It  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  Bill,  is  it  ? — 
No.  Wliat  we  are  anxious  about,  as  you  know,  is  that 
we  should  get  a  second  reading  of  our  Bill  in  the  House, 
and  then  whatever  modifications  the  Government  propose 
on  the  Act  (which  will  have  to  be  renewed  this  year  or 
dropped)  the  two  things  should  go  up  together,  and  the 
Committee  should  thresh  out  any  of  the  points.  We  do 
not  swear  by  the  Bill  as  introduced. 

91535.  I  thought  that  this  statement  in  some  respects 
was  not  on  quite  the  same  lines.  For  instance,  the  Bill 
does  not  propose  a  new  Government  Department  ? — No  ; 
what  we  felt  was  that  if  we  could  get  a  Second  Reading 
of  the  Bill  and  send  it  to  a  Committee,  it  would  be  threshed 
out  very  largely  on  this  thing  that  we  have. 

91536.  Take  a  more  important  point  where  there 
seems  to  me  (perhaps  I  am  mistaken)  not  to  be  entire 
agreement  between  the  statement  and  the  Bill.  The 
Bill  does  not  confine  itself  to  exceptional  distress,  does 
it ;  it  takes  rather,  does  it  not,  the  right  of  the  worker 
to  work  ? — Yes,  to  work  anyhow. 

91537.  You  have  not  gone  into  that  ?• — That  of  course 
is  a  tremendous  subject  which  will  be  threshed  out  as  to 
whether  the  mere  application  for  work  carries  with  it 
the  right  to  be  employed  immediately,  or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  under  conditions  of  absolute 
need  of  employment.  Take,  for  instance,  transfer  of 
work  ;  a  man  wants  to  transfer  his  job  ;  should  he  have 
a  right  to  come  and  transfer  himself  from  one  thing  to 
another.  In  my  own  trade  if  I  do  not  like  one  master  I 
go  to  another,  but  if  the  other  master  gets  wind  that  I 
am  leaving  to  come  to  him,  he  probably  will  not  have 
me  ;  it  works  that  way. 
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91538.  Practically  under  the  Bill  anybody  might  go 
and  register  himself  as  desirous  of  work  ? — Yes,  the 
argument  there  remains  rather  that  a  man  offering  him- 
self for  employment  was  a  proof  that  he  needed  employ- 
ment, which  could  only  be  tested  by  employment  being 
given  him. 

91539.  The  Bill  goes  on  to  say  that  thereupon  when 
he  is  registered  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority 
to  provide  him  with  work,  or  if  they  cannot,  to  maintain 
him  in  the  meantime  ? — Yes. 

91540.  Therefore  you  would,  under  that  system,  be 
likely  to  get  a  man  registering  himself  because  he  woiild 
lose  nothing  by  registering  himself,  and  he  might  gain 
something  ? — I  should  think  there  the  Bill  would  want 

ttiiiition  strengthening , or  rather  a  definition  as  to  what  is  meant ; 
Wtonajide  whether  he  shall  be  a  bona  fide  unemployed  man,  or 
p  iployed  whether  he  may  register  for  the  sake  of  changed  employ- 
needed,  ment. 

91541.  Otherwise  there  would  be  the  danger  of  over- 
whelming your  authority  by  a  number  of  people  who 
would  not  need  work  at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

91542.  Coming  to  the  operation  of  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  you  remember  the  way  in  which  it  started  ? 
— Indeed  I  do. 

91543.  The  object  of  the  Act  was,  was  it  not,  really 
to  meet  times  of  temporary  distress,  such  as  winter 
distress  ? — Yes. 

91544.  The  object  of  the  Act,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  we  are  not  going  into  just  now,  is  not  to  afford 
permanent  employment  ? — No,  but  the  failiwe  came  in 
through  no  well  organised  schemes  being  submitted, 
or  no  well  thought  out  schemes,  and  then  it  was  only 
such  persons  as  the  distress  committee  sent  on.  You 
know  Avhat  happened  ;  they  sent  up  the  most  distressful 
cases,  and  with  all  respect  to  them  they  might  have  been 
dealt  with  honestly  under  the  Poor  Law,  while  on  the  other 
hand  you  might  have  rescued  many  a  man  from  going 
to  the  Poor  Law  at  all.  The  intention  was  to  save  these 
men  from  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  permanently  un- 
employed — to  tide  them  over. 

91545.  The  Act  did  not  say  anything  about  that,  did 
it  ? — No,  I  wish  it  had,  but  all  the  speeches  ran  in  that 
direction. 

tlie  91546.  Nor  did  the  Regulations.    It  was  not  destitu- 

was  tion  that  was  the  test ;  it  was  really,  was  it  not,  that  of 
nistered.  being  a  deserving  case,  a  man  who  could  not  obtain 

employment  from  circumstances  not  imder  his  own 

control  ? — That  is  so. 

91547.  Therefore,  in  judging  of  the  Act  itself,  ought 
we  not  to  leave  out  the  notion  of  destitution  ? — That  is 
so  ;  that  is  where  they  have  administered  wrongly. 

91548.  I  thought  you  a  little  suggested  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  was  responsible  for  that  ? — I  thought 
you  were,  and  I  do  now.  You  never  stepped  in  once. 
You  were  critics,  you  were  not  advisers.  You  are  not 
obliged  to  be,  I  wish  you  were.  You  never  started  in 
once  to  point  out  what  the  Government  or  the  Act 
wa,nted,  but  just  let  these  people  shape  this  thing  in 
their  own  way.  The  result  was  that  the  Act  itself  was 
of  no  earthly  use  for  the  people  we  wanted  to  help.  It 
was  :  "  How  long  have  you  been  out  of  work  ;  how  many 
children  have  you  got  ?  have  you  ever  received  parochial 
relief  ? "  which  is  purely  a  Local  Government  Board 
groove ;  it  ran  in  that  groove,  and  we  never  got  it  out 
of  it. 

91549.  You  agree  it  was  right  to  investigate  the  par- 
ticular cases,  as  I  understood  from  what  you  said  before  ? 
— The  modification  did  real  good.  I  took  the  trouble 
to  see  a  man  who  was  registering  names,  and  he  said  : 
"  Of  course  now  the  enquiry  is  excellent,"  but  see  what 
happened  by  having  this  whole  army  of  regularly  in 
and  out  men  on  the  list ;  you  shut  out  the  decent  fellow  ; 
you  did  not  give  him  a  chance  at  all,  imless  he  got  so  low 
that  he  hpd  to  go  for  relief  as  well.  That  is  where  they 
have  killed  the  Act.  The  Act  had  all  the  makings  of  a 
good  Act.  That  might  have  served  for  an  excellent 
Bill,  but  it  seemed  to  me,  and  I  say  it  with  a  full  sense  of 
responsibility,  there  seemed  no  other  desire  from  start 
to  finish  but  a  desire  to  kill  it. 

91550.  The  difiiculty,  of  course,  is  in  the  investigation, 
is  it  not  ?— But  we  could  have  had  an  investigation 
which  is  quite  right,  but  the  distress  committee  took 


the  most  distressful  cases,  which  they  had  no  right  to  Mr.  William 
take.    One  has  to  help  distressful  cases  every  hour  of  Crooks,  M.P. 

the  day,  but  you  are  not  rescuing  people  from  poverty ;   

that  is  what  we  want  to  do,  and  what  the  Act  started  Jaa.  1908- 
to  do. 


Defects  of 
the  Local 
Government 
1 J  card  in 
dealing  with 
unemploy- 
ment outside 
the  Poor 
Law. 


91551.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Act  or  the  Regula- 
tions, but  a  matter  of  administration  ? — Yes,  for  which 
I  blame  the  Local  Government  Board  for  not  holding 
a  firm  hand  over  its  administration. 

91552.  The  Regulations  the  Board  have  laid  down 
did  not  say  anything  about  destitution  ? — I  think  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  got  fixed  ideas  as  to  every- 
thing it  touches.  It  is  not  sufficiently  elastic  to  deal  with 
this  question  of  the  unemployed  outside  Poor  Law. 
Supposing  I  had  been  trained  like  you  I  can  quite  under- 
stand my  doing  worse  things  than  you.  I  do  not  think 
1  am  as  genial  as  you  are,  and  probably  I  should  be  worse, 
but  the  fact  remains  you  are  not  the  people  to  deal  with 
it. 

91553.  But  what  I  am  rather  anxious  to  bring  out  is.  Destitution 
and  I  think  we  are  agreed  on  the  point,  that  neither  was  the 
the  Act  nor  the  Regulations  make  destitution  the  test  ? —  means  for 
No,  it  did  not,  it  was  the  means  for  employment  bemg  found 
foimd.  ^ 

91554.  The  case  being  a  deserving  case  ? — That  is  true. 

91555.  Any  difference  between  us  is  as  to  the  extent 

of  the  investigation  necessary  to  determine  whether  ™ 
it  was  a  suitable  case  ? — Then  thej'^  began  at  once  to  use  JJ^g^}J^^^g 
it  in  the  way  I  have  said,  and  pick  out  the  bottom  men  adopted  by 
instead  of  saving  the  top  men  from  getting  to  the  bottom,  the  Un- 
Now  you  have  got  into  such  a  muddle  you  will  never  be  able  employed 
to  get  out  of  it.    I  do  not  know  what  IMr.  Nium  thinks  Committee, 
about  it,  he  probably  will  not  agree,  but  of  all  the 
delightfully  chaotic  committees  I  have  ever  had  anything 
to  do  with,  commend  me  to  the  Unemployed  Committee. 

91556.  You  have  suggested  that  amongst  other  ar- 
rangements, employers  should  send  their  order  books  jjeqij-abilitv 
to  some  central  authority  ?— I  would  not  go  so  far  as  co-opera- 
that,  you  would  only  raise  tremendous  opposition.    I  tion  by 

do  not  think  I  would  attempt  that.    What  I  should  employers, 
probably  do  would  be  to  persuade  them,  or  get  their  Greater 
sjrmpathelic  support  for  the  effort  you  are  making,  feeling  of 
telling  them  that  you  did  not  intend  under  any  circum-  lesponsibility 
stances  to  publish  their  communications  to  you,  but 
that  it  would  enable  you  to  deal  with  sudden  cases  of 
emergency  from  unemployment,  etc.,  and  I  think  they 
would  do  it,  and  have  always  thought  they  would  do  it. 

91557.  I  quite  agree  you  could  not  publish  it ;  do 
you  think  they  would  send  the  information  ? — I  think 
so.  There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  feeling 
about  the  country  now  to  what  there  was,  say,  twenty 
years  ago.  A  man  feels  that  after  all  it  is  part  of  his 
duty  to  keep  up  the  moral  and  physical  calibre  of  the 
people  of  the  nation,  and  if  he  can  help  a  Government 
Department  in  a  just  and  proper  manner,  I  think  he 
would  do  it. 

91558-9.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  Would  not  he  be  glad  also  to 
use  the  machinery  you  suggest,  in  order  to  keep  together 
a  body  of  workmen  who  would  be  suitable  for  his 
trade  ? — What  has  happened  is  this  :  I  cannot  believe 
that  some  of  the  big  employers  who  fall  back  on  casual 
labour  now  are  in  the  end  much  in  over  it ;  they  would 
have  to  regulate  their  work  to  keep  a  permanent  number 
of  people  on. 

91560.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  With  regard  to  the  Central  Un-  Rules  laid 
employed  Body,  we  are  agreed,  I  think,  that  the  Local  down  by 
Government  Board  laid  down  that  the  men  who  were  the  Local 
to  be  preferred  for  the  work  were  men  of  good  character  Government 
and  thrifty  habits,  who  had  been  in  regular  employment 

and  had  lost  it ;  that  was  the  case  ? — Yes.  - 

91561.  Was  it  not  the  Labour  Party  on  the  Unem-  Question  as 
ployed  Body  who  did  their  utmost  to  enlarge  the  borders     ^'^^  action 
of  the  men  who  were  to  get  relief,  by  trying  to  abolish  Labour 

the  test  of  destitution.    The  Local  Government  Board  party  on  the 
had  laid  down  that  men  who  had  aj)plied  to  the  Poor  unemplojed 
Law  during  the  twelve  months  previous  to  their  appli-  body, 
cation  should  be  disqualified,  but  it  was  the  Labour 
Party,  was  it  not,  on  the  Unemployed  Body  who  tried 
to  remove  that,  and  let  in  the  paupers  ? — Will  you  tell 
me  who  they  consisted  of  ? 
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Mr.  William     91562.  There  was  a  deputation  of  several  members, 
Crooks,  M.P.  most  of  them  representing  the  Labour  Party  ? — There 
— ^ —      was  a  very  small  deputation  which  you  could  easily 
27  Jan.  1908.  have  over-ridden  if  you  had  liked  ;  but  what  we  wanted 
and  what  we  most  want  now  is — I  know  men  may  be 
obliged  to  go  and  get  a  medical  order,  and  things  like 
that — 

91563.  Medical  orders  were  not  included,  because 
they  do  not  disqualify  ? — Not  now.  There  was  the 
question  of  destitution  which  we  wanted  struck  out — 
perfectly  true. 

91564.  Does  that  not  at  once  lower  the  standard  ? 
While  a  certain  party  on  the  Unemployed  Body  was 
trying  to  keep  up  the  standard  was  not  the  other  party 
trying  to  drag  it  down  ? — No,  but  even  if  that  was  so  it 
does  not  convince  me.  What  we  wanted  was  to  help 
the  best  of  the  men. 


Que.-tion  of 
relieving 
men  who 
have  applied 
to  the  Poor 
Law. 


91565.  Why  did  you  try  to  include  the  men  who  had 
applied  to  the  Poor  Law  during  the  past  year  ? — I  do 
not  remember  having  done  so,  that  I  remember. 

91566.  I  remember  it  very  well  ? — You  cannot  remem- 
ber me  doing  it. 

91567.  Not  you,  but  the  representatives  of  your 
party  ? — We  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  carrying  of  this 
Act. 

91568.  {Chairman.)  You  do  not  agree  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Labour  Party  who  attempted  to  do  what 
Mr.  Nunn  has  said  ? — I  will  stick  to  what  I  said,  that 
what  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  rescue  the  men  before 
they  got  low  down.  The  distress  committee  have  taken 
the  men  at  the  bottom  instead  of  at  the  top. 

91569.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  was  the  man 
who  headed  that  deputation  ? — ^There  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  for  it,  but  it  does  not  work  out  in  the  method  I 
suggested. 

91570.  They  dragged  down  the  standard  which  the 
Local  Government  Board  set  up  ? — As  to  the  question 
of  destitution  and  twelve  months'  relief,  I  am  against 
twelve  months'  relief  now — a  man  having  had  relief 
within  a  year.  I  think  a  man  might  have  relief  quite 
easily.  We  gave  it  at  the  time  of  the  unemployed 
difficulty  down  there. 

91571.  Is  not  the  answer  to  that — I  am  afraid  I  must 
put  it  in  the  form  of  a  question — that  if  you  are  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  paupers  come  to  apply  for  employment 
for  relief  you  practically  exclude  the  highest  class  of 
.working  men  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  so.  I  am  not  now 
complaining  about  that  test  of  destitution  being  put  in, 
but  personally  I  v/ant  to  help  the  man  at  the  top,  but 
supposing  it  happened  that  the  man  at  the  top  had  a 
bag  of  bread  or  meat  given  him,  he  is  immediately  out- 
side the  Bin. 

91572.  Is  not  the  answer  to  that  question  that  the 
man  at  the  top  hardly  ever  does  go  to  the  Poor  Law. 
My  experience  of  Benefit  Society  men  is  that. — You  are  a 
luckj^  man. 

91573.  My  experience  of  the  men  we  tried  to  get  the 
Act  for  is  that  they  do  not  apply  to  the  Poor  Law.  With 
regard  to  the  Bill  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the 
Bill,  is  there,  that  contemplates  that  when  a  man  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  enough  work  he  is  to  be  dismissed. 
There  you  part  company  with  them.  You  are  dealing 
with  exceptional  distress  in  your  paper,  and  you  provide 
when  the  exceptional  distress  is  over  the  man  shall  be 
sent  about  his  business  to  seek  employment  on  the  market, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  that  effect  ? — That 
may  be.    You  heard  what  I  said  about  it. 

91574.  The  Bill  offers  employment  to  practically 
everybody,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Popularity  of  91575.  Is  it  not  your  experience  (I  know  the  men  come 
'.""^ni^'P*^  to  you  a  great  deal  on  these  subjects)  that  amongst  the 
]ODS  because  jo^ggt  class  of  men  who  occasionally  seek  for  employ- 
linuous"       ment  a  municipal  job  is  just  the  sort  of  job  they  prefer. 

If  they  can  get  on  to  the  road  they  prefer  it  to  any  other 
job  where  they  may  not  have  the  same  continuous  em- 
ployment ? — That  only  happens  about  once  in  a  lifetime. 
You  soon  fill  up  with  them. 

91576.  Is  not  that  what  they  all  desire  ? — The  general 
idea  of  men  is  to  get  a  regular  job,  but  after  all,  apart 
from  the  working  man,  is  not  that  what  is  the  matter 
with  most  people.    Do  not  pick  working  men  out. 


Terms  of 
Mr.  MiW- 
flonald's  Bill. 
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Mr.  Mac-  , 
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Question  of 
reducing 
casual 
labour  to  a 
a  minimuiri 


91577.  The  more  it  extends  through  society  the  more 
we  ought  to  set  our  faces  against  it  ? — Not  at  all.  Sup- 
posing a  man  renders  to  you  value  for  your  money,  whether 
he  is  on  the  road  or  doing  anything  else,  I  do  not  see  what 
you  have  to  complain  about.  Let  me  give  you  a  case 
which  has  happened  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
The  Government  have  employed  forty-two  extra  men 
in  the  Estate  Duty  Office — forty-two.  They  have  only 
increased  the  Estate  Duty  in  six  years  by  £400,000,  which 
is  very  little  indeed,  and  taken  £9,000  odd  a  year  to  pay 
these  men.  It  would  give  750  men  5s.  a  week  for  a 
year.  Might  I  not  be  arguing :  What  right  have  these 
men  to  go  there  at  all ;  by  what  means  do  they  monopo- 
lise a  Government  Department  and  get  employed  ? 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Why  only  apply  that  kind  of  thing 
to  the  men  who  want  to  get  work. 

91578.  I  might  answer  that  these  men  are  required  for 
a  special  job  ? — I  say  exactly  the  same  thing  about  the 
men  who  are  on  the  job  ;  somebody  has  got  to  do  it. 

91579.  The  point  was  that  when  once  these  men  have 
got  a  mimicipal  job  under  the  Bill  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  them  from  keeping  to  it. — You  heard  what  I 
said  about  the  Bill.  It  is  a  second  reading  Bill :  we 
want  it  discussed  in  the  House  where  criticisms  such  as 
you  are  offering  will  certainly  be  heard. 

91580.  Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  criticise  the  Bill  now, 
so  I  will  go  to  one  or  two  less  contentious  matters.  You 
spoke  of  abolishing  casual  labour.  Have  you  any  sug- 
gestions to  make.  You  said  :  "  when  we  have  abolished 
casual  labour."  You  did  not  say  how  that  was  to  be 
done  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  come  here  with  a 
panacea  for  aU  the  evils,  but  the  Government  havicg 
called  this  Commission  together  do  not  expect  even  when 
you  have  finished  your  labours  you  will  have  found  a  way 
out.  We  agree  that  you  will  very  largely  help  us  to 
solve  that  problem  of  casual  labour,  because  many  men, 
many  minds,  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  casual 
labour  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  We  want  to  get 
that  minimum  as  soon  as  we  possibly  can.  The  pioneers 
of  your  country,  the  pioneers  of  your  Empire  have  been 
the  men  who  did  not  like  a  permanent  job — casual  workers 
if  you  like.  They  have  been  men  who  could  not  rest 
anywhere,  so  they  have  pushed  abroad  and  so  that 
characteristic  is  not  to  be  condemned  in  everylody  be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  amongst  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
well-to-do. 

91581.  Not  at  all  ? — Whatever  the  reason  is,  let  us 
reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 

91582.  There  is  only  one  other  point,  and  tnat  is  this  Training  fo^ 
training  for  agriculture.  Are  you  jJroposing  to  train  agriculture, 
them  to  take  agricultural  jobs  under  farmers  who  rent  j  ^  vourei 
their  farms,  or  with  a  view  to  take  small  holdings  ?  WTiich  ^ 
would  you  favour  ? — I  am  speaking  with  a  limited  ex-  | 
perience,  but  I  am  in  favour  of  small  holdings.  But 

you  know  how  limited  my  experience  on  that  is. 

91583.  Then,  with  regard  to  training  people  for  this, 
is  it  not  really  better  supposing  you  take  a  long  view  of 
things  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  the  boys  as  they 
leave  school  and  give  them  their  training  in  agriculture, 
rather  than  wait  until  they  had  made  a  mess  of  London 
life,  and  then  put  them  on  to  the  land  ? — I  think  very  largely 
you  are  right.  There  again  you  cannot  tell  the  bent  of  a 
lad  until  you  have  given  him  an  opportimity. 

91584.  Supposing  you  had  the  chance  by  means  of  Effect  on 
legislation  to  give  boys  continuation  evening  schools,  labour 
about  which  several  difficulties  have   been  suggested 

which  I  feel  the  full  weight  of  myself,  but  supposing  you  gcj,QQf ao^^ 

could  keep  boys  and  girls  at  schccl  until  they  were  six- 

teen,  would  that  not  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the 

labour  market  to  begin  with,  by  keeping  out  a  certain 

amount  of  competition  and  giving  boys  an  opportunity 

for  their  first  start  in  industrial  life  by  a  thoroughly  good 

technical  education  ? — I  should  think  that  would  be 

likely,  but  then  you  would  be  met  with  a  very  large 

margin  of  boys  who  show  no  capacity  up  to  a  certain 

age. 

91585.  The  State  has  to  turn  out  good  citizens,  and  Problem  of 
that  is  the  whole  object  of  elementary  education.    Would  <^^;fctive 
it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  prevent  a  certain  number  of 

these  defective  boys  going  out  into  the  world  at  all  ? — I 
do  not  agree  with  you,  unless  they  are  absolutely  mentally 
deficient.    You  must  know  there  are  men,  and  women 
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too,  who  have  been  sadly  behind  in  ordinary  education 
who  still  have  done  excellently  well  in  the  world.  We 
have  a  man  (you  may  have  heard  me  speak  of  him  before) 
who  cannot  read  or  write  and  never  could ;  he  takes  a 
boy  about  with  him  to  dot  down  anything  that  happens 
during  the  day. 

91586.  Is  it  not  a  question  for  the  State  to  consider 
if  it  cannot  detain  boys  even  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen, 
supposing  they  do  not  show  any  likelihood  of  earning 
their  living  in  any  department  of  life,  and  put  them  on 
to  a  farm  colony  for  years  ?■ — Take  the  other  side  of  the 
mentally  deficient ;  we  are  at  the  present  moment  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Local  Government  Board  detaining 
mentally  deficient  boys  and  girls  till  they  are  twenty-one. 

91587.  Slight  you  not  apply  that  to  the  work  of  public 
elementary  education  ? — I  think  it  is  a  much  bigger 
question  than  the  mere  dealing  with  the  unemployed, 
su?h  as  we  are  discussing  now.  It  is  worth  thinking 
about. 


91588.  It  is  one  of  the  preventives  ? — I  do  not  think  Mr.  Willidvi 
you  could  include  it  in  any  unemployed  scheme.  Crools,  M.P. 

91589.  You  advocate  the  reclamation  of  older  people  27  Jan.  1908. 

by  putting  them  on  farm  colonies  ? — I  do  not  think      — ■;  . 

that  is  quite  fair.    What  I  said  was,  there  may  be  men  Question  of 

isiriii  colonics 

who  had  been  out  of  employment  in  consequence  of 
improved  machinery  or  alteration  of  fashion,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  who  were  obliged  to  learn  some  other  occu- 
pation to  that  which  they  had  been  trained  to. 

91590.  Do  you  not  intend  farm  colonies  for  people 
who  have  made  a  mess  of  their  lives  ? — It  may  be  an 
abject  failure,  but  it  is  worth  trying. 

91591.  You  are  prepared  to  try  it  at  that  time,  but 
you  wiU  not  try  it  before  ? — I  will  not  say  anything  of 
the  kind.  You  may  do  what  you  like,  but  I  do  not 
tliink  it  comes  within  the  purview  of  what  we  are  talking 
about. 


Mr.  Robert  Victor  Broodbank,  and  Mr.  A.  Evan  Thorp,  called ;   and  Examined. 


91592.  {Chairman.)  I  believe,  Mr.  Broodbank,  you 
are  General  Secretary  of  the  Poplar  Borough  Municipal 
Alliance  ? — [Mr.  Broodbank)  I  am. 

91593.  And  you  have  prepared  certain  answers  to 
questions  on  compounding  which  have  been  submitted 
to  you  by  this  Commission  ? — That  is  so. 

91594.  If  you  will  kindly  hand  those  in  we  will  treat 
them  as  your  Evidence-in-chief  ? — Very  well.  (The 
Witness  handed  in  the  following  Questions  and  Answers.) 

Question  I. — Is  composition  hy  owners  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  tlie  rule  in  your  district? 

Answer  I. — Composition  by  owners  for  payment  of 
rates  is  the  rule  in  the  Borough  of  Poplar,  the  abate- 
ment allowed  to  owners  being  as  follows  :  — 

Without  agreement  to  pay  rates  whether  property 
is  occupied  or  not,  15  per  cent.  ; 

With  agreement  to  pay  rates  whether  property  is 
occupied  or  not,  25  per  cent.  ; 

The  maximum  rateable  value  of  properties  of  which 
abatement  is  allowed  being  £20. 

The  total  number  of  private  houses  in  the  borough 
in  the  year  1905-6  was  as  follows  :  — 

Houses  rated  at  over  £20  -  -  3,259 
Houses  rated  at  under  £20  -      -  19,866 


Total 


23,125 


The  total  amount  of  abatement  allowed  during  the 
year  1905-6  was  £37,648  18s.  3d.,  which  is  equal  to 
about  lid.  in  the  £  on  the  rates.  The  rate  levied  for 
the  year  was  12s.  in  the  £. 

Question  II. — Is  direct  payment  hy  occupiers  (a)  pos- 
sible, and  (b)  advisable?  If,  in  your  opinion,  it 
is  impossible,  would  you  kindly  say  on  what 
grounds? 

Answer  II.— My  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  advisable  that  all  occupiers  should  pay  rates 
direct. 

My  committee  instituted  the  Modern  Rent  Card,  for 
the  weekly  collection  of  rates  with  the  rent,  by  the 
landlord  or  his  agent,  and  it  is  urged  that  this  method 
is  a  sound  one,  seeing  that  the  tenant  is  called  upon 
to  participate  in  all  fluctuations  of  the  rates.  I  de- 
sire to  draw  the  attention  of  your  Commission  to  these 
rent  cards,  twenty  sets  of  which  I  have  pleasure  in 
furnishing  herewith,  and  further  supplies  are  at  the 
service  of  your  Commission  should  you  require  same. 
(For  specimen  card  see  Appendix  Xo.  IV.  (A)). 
It  will  be  observed  that  each  rateable  value  in  the 
rent  card  has  its  individual  tint  of  card  for  ready 
identification  by  landlords  owning,  or  agents  control- 
ling, properties  of  various  classes,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  table  on  the  back  of  each  distmct  rateable 
value  varies  with  each  change  possible  in  local  rates. 
These  tables  were  found  necessary  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  tho  tenant  and  landlord  agreeing  as  to  when 
minor  variations  in  rates  should  take  effect. 

The  argument  used  against  direct  payment  has  been 
the  difficulty  of  collecting  rates  quarterly  from  the 
ordinarj-  weekly  tenant,  and  the  grea.  cost  that  would 
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1)6  involved  in  securing  payment  in  such  circum- 
stances, together  with  the  premium  tliat  would  be 
placed  on  weekly  tenants  vacating  their  premises  when 
pressed  at  the  final  period  for  the  payment  of  rates. 
Further,  the  cost  of  legal  proceedings  to  enforce  such 
demands  would  be  great,  and  the  exemptions  that 
would  have  to  be  made  by  justices  would  cover  every 
person  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  specially  in  the  case  of 
the  casual  labourer  whose  earnings  are  difficult  to 
confirm,  and  to  whom  a  quarterly  charge  for  rates 
amounting  to,  possibly,  £2  10s.  in  one  item  would  be 
overwhelming. 

At  present  a  tenant  paying,  say,  10s.  per  week,  in- 
cluding rates,  pays  the  agent  or  the  landlord  this 
amount,  which  includes  rates  and  taxes,  and  it  would 
appear  feasible  that  the  landlord  or  agent  should  col- 
lect the  rates  on  account  of  the  Borough  Council  at 
the  same  time  as  the  rent  is  collected,  receiving  an 
ordinary  commission  for  doing  so.  The  contention 
that  the  cost  of  direct  collection  of  rates  would  be  ex- 
cessive, is  met  by  this  method,  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  tlie  agent,  acting  at  present  for  land- 
lords, would  not  also  be  prepared  to  act  for  the 
Borough  Council. 

Question  III. — Do  variations  in  the  rates  affect  rents 
where  composition  is  the  rule? 

Answer  III. — Variations  in  the  rates  do  affect  rents 
to  a  very  large  degree  in  Poplar,  where  compounding 
is  the  rule,  but  this  is  entirely  a  matter  as  between 
each  individual  landlord  and  his  own  particular  tenant 
or  tenants.  There  are  cases  where  rents  have  been  in- 
creased repeatedly  owing  to  the  rates,  but  against  this 
there  are  others  under  our  notice  where  tenants  have 
had  no  change  made  for  some  years,  indeed  since  first 
occupying  their  premises,  and  it  would  appear  that 
with  the  better  type  of  landlord  it  is  not  usual  to  in- 
crease the  rent  to  an  old  tenant,  but  this  rule  only 
seems  to  be  the  case  where  the  landlord  acts  as  his  own 
collector. 

Generally  speaking,  rents  have  increased  materially  Result  of 
through  the  rates  being  raised  so  abnormally,  with  the  mcreased 
result  that  tenants  previously  occupying  whole  houses  rents, 
have  had  to  let  off  part.    Others  occupying  four  rooms 
have  reduced  their  accommodation  to  three  rooms,  and 
so  on.     Unfortunately,  whereas  rents  are  so  often 
raised  when  the  rates  go  up,  the  reverse  is  not  general, 
but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  a  good  number 
of  instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  where  the 
landlord  has  reduced  the  rent  sixpence  per  week  owing 
to  the  recent  welcome  fall  in  the  rates  in  Poplar. 

The  point  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  just  Effect  of 
what   variations   in   rates   justify   any   addition  or  our  rent 
reduction  to  the  weekly  rental,  but  the  adoption  of 
some  such  means  as  our  rent  cards  prevents  any  large 
variation,  or  change,  beyond  a  penny  or  so  per  week. 

Question  IV. — Can  you  trace  any  effect  of  the  direct 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  they 
take  in  local  government,  and  what  attitude  do 
the  occupiers  of  small  properties  take  towards 
local  government  when  they  do  not  pay  the  rates 
directly  ? 

Answer  IV. — Tne  effect  of  direct  payment  of  rates 
by  occupiers  was  clearly  shown  by  the  storm  of  protest 
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raised  by  the  ratepayers  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Alliance  when  the  rates  in  Poplar  reached  the  high- 
water  mark  of  12s.,  and  which  protest  resulted  in  the 
Poplar  Inquiry  held  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Generally  speaking  the  occupier  paying  rates  direct, 
watches  the  call  for  rates,  and  takes  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  borough. 

My  association,  the  Poplar  Borough  Municipal 
Alliance,  in  its  efforts  to  endeavour  to  educate  all 
classes  of  voters  in  the  Borough  of  Poplar  as  to  their 
duty  and  responsibility  in  the  election  of  representa- 
tives on  the  Borough  Council  and  Board  of  Guardians, 
was  much  struck  by  tlie  statement  repeatedly  made  by 
weekly  tenants  that  they  paid  no  rates,  they  knew 
nothing  of  rates,  and  cared  nothing  about  rates,  not 
realising  the  fact  that  the  increases  in  their  rents 
were  mainly  due  to  the  abnormally  heavy  rates  in  the 
borough.  This  expression  of  irresponsibility  on  the 
part  of  this  section  of  the  electors  caused  my  Alliance 
to  consider  whetlier  direct  collection  of  rates  would 
not  bring  home  to  the  weekly  tenant  the  necessity  for 
taking  more  interest  in  local  affairs,  and,  seeing  that 
there  are  19,866  houses  in  the  borough  rated  at  and 
under  £20,  and  the  total  number  of  electors  on  the 
register  for  borough  elections  is  only  27,338,  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  how  seriously  the  question  of  com 
pounding  affects  the  well-being  of  this  borough. 

I  am  directed  to  call  your  Commission's  attention 
to  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  all  limited  lia- 
bility companies  are  placed  in  having  to  contribute  so 
heavily  to  the  expenses  of  the  borough  without  having 
any  voice  whatever  in  the  election  of  those  responsible 
for  its  administration. 

Question  V. — Save  you  any  experience  of  a  weekly 
collection  of  rates  from  occupiers?  Would  such 
be  possible? 

A  testimonial  Answer  V. — I  have  had  no  personal  experience  in 
to  our  rent  the  weekly  collection  of  rates  from  occupiers,  but 
cards  from  _  would  refer  you  to  a  letter  of  recent  date  from  Miss 
Miss  Octavia  Qctavia  Hill,  who  manages  the  property  of  the  Eccle- 
^  siastical  Commissioners  :  — 

(Copy.) 

190,  Marylebone  Road,  N.W. 
Dec.  im,  1907. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  have  found  your  rent  cards  readily  under- 
stood by  tenants,  and  have  found  no  difficulty  in  in- 
troducing them. 

I  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to  alterations 
therein.  I  consider  their  use  should  be  advocated  and 
made  as  widely  known  as  possible.  They  would  teach 
weekly  tenants,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  electors, 
what  a  rise  in  rates  really  means,  and  would  teach 
them  to  advocate  such  expenditure  only  as  is  neces- 
sary. They  secure  this  most  desirable  end  while 
giving  the  local  authority  and  the  landlord  the  ad- 
vantage of  compounding,  and  the  tenant  that  of  pay- 
ing weekly.  — I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Sd.)   Octavia  Hill. 

To  R.  V.  Broodbank,  Esq. 

Miss  Octavia  Hill  has  had  many  hundreds  of  the 
rent  cards  from  us,  and  is  best  qualified  to  speak  of 
the  result  of  using  the  cards,  while  Miss  Lumsden,  who 
co-operates  with  Miss  Hill,  has  also  found  a  most  de- 
lightful interest  evinced  by  weekly  tenants  in  local 
affairs  through  the  use  of  our  cards. 

Question  VI. — Assuming  a  weekly  collection,  would 
the  cost  be  greater  than  the  allowance  now  made 
for  compounding  ? 

Answer  VI. — The  cost  of  compouiiding  for  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1906,  in  Poplar  was  £37,648  IBs.  3d., 
and  the  cost  of  a  weekly  collection  of  rates  on  this 
class  of  property  could  not  possibly  approach  that 
amount.  If  the  landlord  or  his  agent  be  utilised  to 
collect  the  rates,  when  collecting  the  rents,  the  saving 
would  be  very  considerable,  and  in  either  case,  the 
borough  would  have  the  advantage  of  all  electors 
directly  participating  in  every  fluctuation  of  the  rates, 
and  that  in  itself  would  make  for  proper  and  econo- 
mical administration.  Any  agent  at  present  collect- 
ing for  a  landlord  would  probably  agree  to  collect  for 
the  local  authority,  and  the  one  call  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  both  purposes.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  hap- 
pens now,  when  the  weekly  rent  is  collected.  For 
instance,  on  a  10s.  a  week  house,  approximately  7s.  6d. 
goes  to  the  landlord,  and  2s.  6d.  to  the  Borough 
Council,  through  the  landlord  ;  there  should  be  no 
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more  trouble  in  the  agent  remitting  the  7s.  6d.  to  the 
landlord  and  the  2s.  6d.  direct  to  the  Borough  Council. 

Question  VII. — Has  the  system  of  compounding  any 
effect  upon  the  value  for  rating  purposes  of  the 
property  compounded  for? 

Answer  VII. — The  system  of  compounding  has  no 
effect  ujx)n  the  value  for  rating  purposes  of  property 
compounded  for  in  Poplar. 

Question  VIII. — In  the  event  of  occupiers  paying  their 
rates  direct,  should  an  allowance  be  given  for 
payment  in  advance? 

Answer  VIII. — I  am  of  opinion  that  an  allowance 
for  payment  of  rates  in  advance  is  neither  necessary 
nor  advisable. 

Question  IX. — Does  the  practice  of  demanding 
payment  of  rates  considerably  in  advance  tell 
unduly  on  occupiers  paying  direct  ? 

Ansicer  IX. — The  practice  in  Poplar  is  a  quar- 
terly payment  of  rates,  and  these  rates  are  not  usually 
demanded  till  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  the  quarter 
for  which  the  rate  is  required,  and  payment  is  not 
pressed  for  till  about  the  eightn  or  ninth  week  of  a 
quarter,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  payment  is 
made  considerably  in  advance  of  the  need  for  them. 

91595.  {Chairman.)  The  upshot  of  your  answers 
I  gather,  is  that  composition  is  general  in  Poplar ;  but 
so  far  as  you  know  you  do  not  see  any  insuperable  diffi- 
culty to  abolishing  compounding  ? — [Mr.  Broodbank.) 
I  see  no  insuperable  difficulty.  Of  course,  whenever 
one  makes  a  change  that  is  radical  difficulties  always 
do  crop  up,  but  nothing  that  absolutely  cannot  be  dealt 
with.  The  question  is  with  the  tenement  householders, 
not  in  the  coimty  coimcil  dwellings,  but  in  ordinary 
weekly  houses  in  Poplar,  now,  tenants  are  letting  off 
one  or  two  rooms  out  of  a  six-roomed  house.  That 
is  where  the  difficulty  would  come  in,  the  tenant  pays 
only  part  on  account  of  the  rent,  otherwise  in  principle 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  at  all,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

91596.  We  have  had  several  statements  from  different 
authorities,  and  I  think  the  collectors  are  almost  vmi- 
versally  against  it.  I  think  the  answer  is  that  they 
wiU  be  asked  to  collect  weekly  ? — It  would  be  impossible 
from  my  point  of  view  to  attempt  to  collect  weekly 
through  the  borough  councils. 

91597.  The  only  way  it  can  be  done  in  your  judgment 
is  to  collect  the  poor  rate  with  the  weekly  rent  ? — Collect 
the  poor  rate  and  the  borough  rate  with  the  weekly  rent, 
as  is  done  every  day.  It  is  being  done  throughout  the 
country  where  they  collect  the  ordinary  weekly  rent ; 
the  rates  and  taxes  are  embodied  in  it. 

91598.  I  saw  some  cards  that  you  sent  us  ;  those  cards 

are  new,  are  they  not  ? — They  are  twelve  months  old,  ■ 
or  rather  older.  " 

91599.  Have  those  cards  worked  well  ?— Miss  Octavia  Opposition  c 
Hill,  who  has  been  our  best  friend  in  trying  them,  reports  house  agents 
in  a  letter  to  me,  of  which  I  have  given  you  a  copy  in  ^".^^g^i^'^ 
my  statement,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  improvement  ^^^-Qpogpfi 

as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  and  that  they  answer  admirably,  chano-e 
The  difficulty  has  been  to  get  the  house  agents  to  do  a 
little  more  clerical  work.  It  is  the  agent  who  will  stop 
the  way.  I  do  not  think  the  ordinary  landlord  would 
object,  though  the  ordinary  landlord  would  probably 
object  to  abolishing  compounding  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  looked  a  bit  further  he  would  see  it  was  to  his 
advantage  to  abolish  compounding. 

91600.  A  borough  council  can  always  stop  compounding  Extent  of 
if  they  choose  ? — Yes  ;   but  I  do  not  think  any  borough  change 
council  is  sufficiently  drastic  to  suggest  asking  the  landlord  proposed, 
to  collect  his  own  rates.    The  course  has  never  been  j 
entertained  by  a  borough  council,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  of 
adopting  our  suggestion,  which  finds  cordial  support  in 

every  direction  as  to  its  feasibility.  It  is  collecting  as 
they  do  it  now,  only  they  would  have  to  make  two  items 
of  it. 

91601.  They  collect  the  rate  and  the  rent  together  ?— 
Yes. 

91602.  Supposing  that  was  universal,  I  assume  that  Position  of 
there  would  be  a  certain  composition  for  the  landlord  the  agent 
for  collecting  ;  but  he  would  get  less  than  he  does  under  under 

the  present  system  of  compounding  ? — Considerably  less  proposed 
than  he  does  now  I  suggest.    Take  an  ordinary  agent 
collecting  for  his  landlord.    He  gets  5  per  cent.,  and  in 
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some  cases  as  low  as  2^.  Why  should  he  get  more  for 
collecting  it  in  future  than  he  has  done  in  the  past.  He 
collects,  say,  10s.  a  week,  which  is  typical ;  and  when 
he  collects  it  it  is  7s.  6d.  for  the  landlord  and  2s.  6d.  for 
the  borough  council.  Why  should  he  get  more  in  this 
case,  where  he  has  only  to  make  two  entries  on  this  card 
as  against  one  in  a  book  ? 
lanwho  91603.  Supposing  he  collects  the  rates,  what  does  he 
do  when  they  are  collected ;  does  he  wait  till  the  quarter 
is  due  ? — I  have  left  that  an  open  point  as  between  the 
landlord  and  the  borough  council.  It  is  not  impossible 
to  suggest  that  5  per  cent,  for  collection  and  5  per  cent, 
for  payment  in  advance  could  be  arranged.  What  I 
am  striving  at,  and  what  our  association  has  been  trying 
to  get  at,  is  to  let  the  man  who  pays  his  rent  weekly  know 
l|  how  the  rates  fluctuate.    At  present  it  only  fluctuates 

'  when  the  landlord  puts  on  6d.  or  Is.  a  week.    What  we 

want  to  do  is  to  let  him  feel  the  penny,  a  sort  of  pin- 
prick. 

91604.  When  the  landlord  compounds  does  the  tenant 
nearly  always  pay  his  share  of  the  rate  weekly  or  does 
he  pay  it  quarterly  ? — He  pays  it  in  the  rent  ;  the  6s.  a 
week  or  10s.  a  week  he  pays  includes  every  charge,  even 
the  water  rate. 

91605.  There  is  no  case  where  a  tenant  would  pay  so 
much  weekly  for  his  rent  and  at  the  end  of  the  quarter 
pay  a  lump  sum  of  whatever  is  due  for  rates  ? — Not  to 
the  landlord  ;  there  are  cases,  a  few  of  them,  where  the 
tenant  is  a  weekly  tenant,  and  pays  the  rates  as  well, 
but  the  landlord  has  no  grip  on  that  tenant.  He  could 
wait  till  the  ninth  week  of  the  quarter,  or  some  convenient 
time  when  ho  did  want  to  move,  and  then  leave  wita 
his  rates  owing. 

91606.  There  is  a  practical  difficulty  where  there  are 
several  tenements  in  one  house  ?— That  means  poverty, 
and  where  you  get  poverty  you  get  casual  labour  ;  where 
you  get  casual  labour  you  get  spasmodic  payments.  The 
man  who  is  a  mechanic  or  workmen  in  regular  work, 
pays  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  or  any  other  number  of 
shillings'  rent,  is  ready  with  his  money  ;  it  is  the  labourer 
who  gets  £1  one  week,  12s.  the  next,  and  35s.  the  next, 
who  in  the  middle  week  pays  no  rent,  or  only  2s.  or  half 
of  it  on  account. 

91607.  What  I  understood  rather  was,  the  difficulty 
would  be  if  there  were  a  certain  number  of  tenants  in  a 
house  each  taking  two  rooms,  apportioning  it  between 
them  ? — No,  because  their  rent  is  the  basis. 

91608.  Apportioning  between  them  the  whole  rate 
they  ought  to  pay  ? — That  is  not  a  serious  point  at  all. 
If  the  rate  for  the  whole  house  was  2s.  6d.  a  week,  and 
it  was  a  gross  rent  of  10s.,  there  is  the  percentage  as  between 
each  portion.  '  If  you  got  a  separate  tenement  you  would 
have  to  get  a  separate  rateable  value  for  each  property. 
They  are  rating  now  separate  floors  and  separate  parts 
of  houses. 

i  91609.  The  difficulty  you  mention  about  the  casual 
labour  is  a  difficulty  which  applies,  does  it  not,  to  the 
payment  of  rent  ?— Equally,  absolutely  ;  it  does  not  bring 
us  any  new  feature. 

91610.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned  you  are  where  you 
were  before. — -Absolutely. 

91611.  Are  those  who  have  tried  this  and  watched 
the  eftect  of  it  pleased  ? — Absolutely  satisfied.  If  you 
were  to  ask  Miss  Lumsden  to  come,  or  Miss  Octavia  Hill, 
they  would  give  you  some  experience  of  their  dealings 
with  the  tenants  :  some  of  them  are  amusing.  It  all  shows 
that  the  tenant  is  alive  to  his  responsibility  even  if  he 
only  has  a  5s.  a  week  rent. 

91612.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  tenant :  do  you  think 
he  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  expenditure  of  the  rates, 

•  and  the  amount  he  pays  ? — Absolutely. 

91613.  Is  the  difference  noticed  ?— Yes,  the  point  is 
that  when  you  get  a  weekly  tenant  you  do  not  have 
him  coming  to  a  ratepayer's  meeting,  where  you  would 
get  the  ordinary  man  who  is  rated  for  his  own  property. 

91614.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  he  saw  that  his  rate  was 
rising,  the  weekly  tenant  would  be  more  concerned 
probably  than  the  other  tenant,  because  it  increases 
far  more  to  him  ?— Absolutely,  and  it  would  only  come 
in  pence,  and  the  pence  would  be  paid  by  the  wife,  who 
is  the  housekeeper,  and  she  is  keener  on  pennies  than 
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the  man  would  be.  It  is  a  reminder  there  is  a  Id.  more 
to  pay  this  week  than  there  was  two  weeks  ago,  or  2d.  : 
it  is  the  pin -pricks  which  tell  most. 

91615.  Would  you  say  the  present  system  of  com- 
pounding is  bad  in  two  directions,  that  the  borough 
councils  lose  by  it,  and  it  destroys  the  personal  interest 
of  the  occupier  ? — In  both  ways,  absolutely.  The 
borough  council  loses  by  it  because  the  landlords  would 
not  use  it  unless  it  paid  them,  would  they  ?  and  in  the 
other  way  it  is  undoubted  that  the  tenant  does  not  take 
an  interest :  there  is  that  irresponsibility :  "  Let  us 
have  a  new  park  :  we  do  not  know  where  the  money 
is  coming  from,  but  the  county  council  will  find  it." 

91616.  Does  the  amount  of  rebate  or  commission 
which  is  allowed  to  landlords  under  the  compounding 
vary  very  much  throughout  London  ? — I  do  not  think 
so,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  point. 

91617.  What  is  it  in  Poplar  ?— 15  per  cent,  for  collec-  Amount  of 
tion  and  10  per  cent,  for  payment,  whether  empty  or  composition  : 
full.    When  the  landlord  takes  the  risk  of  empties,  he  (1)  for  col- 
gets  the  extra  10  per  cent.    {Mr  Thorp.)  I  have  the 
figures  here. 
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91618.  It  is  25  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  including  both  factors. 

91619.  The  composition  apparently  is  everjrwhere 
15  per  cent,  and  then  with  regard  to  the  agreement 
relating  to  empties,  the  amount  varies  as  it  naturally 
would  ;  the  poorer  the  district,  the  higher  the  percentage  ? 
— {Mr.  Broodbank.)  Yes. 

91620.  What  proportion  of  the  owners   in  Poplar 
compound  for  rates  ? — The  percentage  is  about  85. 

91621.  Would  that  be  a  very  high  percentage,  as 
compared  to  the  East  and  South  of  London  ? — I  should 
think  it  is  abnormal.  I  have  not  the  figures  of  other 
districts,  but  I  should  certainly  think  it  is  abnormal. 

91622.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  think  we  had  better 
get  the  exact  state  of  the  law  applicable  to  Poplar  clearly 
before  the  Commission.  The  case  in  Poplar  is  this,  is  it  not, 
that  there  is  an  order  in  force  there  under  which  the  owner 
of  property  of  a  less  rateable  value  than  £20  is  boimd 
to  pay  the  rates  ;  it  is  not  voluntary  with  him,  it  is 
compulsory  on  him. — Yes,  that  is  imder  Section  4, 
but  that  Section  4  can  be  rescinded. 

91623.  I  want  to  take  it  exactly  as  it  is  now.  There- 
fore it  is  compulsory  upon  the  owners  of  the  tenements 
to  pay  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

91624.  But  it  is  not  compulsory  upon  him  to  pay  Not  compul- 
whether  they  are  occupied  or  not  ? — That  is  so.    He  is  sory  to  pay 
not  obliged.    He  can  renounce.    If  it  does  not  pay  whether 
him  he  does  not  do  it.  occupied  or 

not. 

91625.  In  the  first  case  of  his  being  bound  to  pay 
the  rate,  he  is  entitled  to  an  absolute  deduction  of  15 
per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

91626.  In  the  second  case,  that  is  to  say  if  he  agrees 
to  pay  whether  the  premses  are  occupied  or  not,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  further  deduction  which  must  not  exceed 
15  per  cent.  ? — That  is  so. 

91627.  And  the  amount   depends  on  the  agreement 
between  the  owner  and  the  coimcil  ? — Yes. 

91628.  In  Poplar  it  is  10  per  cent.,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

91629.  How  far  in  Poplar  do  you  find  that  the  land- 
lord agrees  to  pay  whether  the  house  is  occupied  or  not  ? 
— It  is  practically  universal. 

91630.  What  is  exactly  the  inducement  to  him  to  do 
that  ? — That  he  has  not  10  per  cent,  of  empties  in  his 
property,  and  the  fact  that  while  he  is  collecting  the 
rent  he  may  as  well  save  himself  that.  {Mr.  Thorp.)  I 
think  that  goes  to  show  there  is  very  little  empty  pro- 
perty of  that  description  in  Poplar. 

91631.  It  would  pay  the  landlord  obviously  if  his 
property  was  practically  always  let  ? — Yes,  certainly 
it  does  pay  him. 

91632.  Let  us  now  come  to  the  system  that 
you  work  upon.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  the 
agreement  between  the  owner  and  the  occupier  is  this, 
that  the  occupier  pays  to  the  owner  a  fixed  rent,  plus  the 
rate  whatever  it  is? — {Mr.  Broodbank.)  The  occupier  to- 
day takes  it  on  a  weekly  tenancy  at  so  much  per  week, 
inclusive  of  everything. 
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916.3.3.  Is  it  a  fixed  sum  that  he  pays  ?— A  fixed  sum 
that  he  pays,  subject  to  a  week's  notice  on  either  side. 

91634.  Tlierefore,  if  the  rate  is  altered  the  amount  that 
he  paj's  is  not  ipso  jacto  altered  ? — No. 

91635.  You  have  to  make  a  fresh  agreement  with  him  ? 
— That  is  on  the  system  at  present  in  vogue,  so  that  if 
the  ra,te  went  up  Is.  the  landlord  would  very  likely  say : 
We  must  put  6d.  a  week  more  on,  but  Is.  might  only  be 
equal  to  Id.  per  week. 

91636.  Would  it  be  practicable,  do  you  think,  as  an 
arrangement  that  there  should  be  an  agreement  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant  that  the  tenant  should  pay 
to  the  landlord  so  much  a  -o'cek  for  rent,  together  with 
the  rate,  whatever  it  v/as  ? — I  fee  no  difficulty  in  making 
it  two  amounts  instead  of  one  providing  the  total  at  the 
beginning  did  not  exceed  the  amount  then  being  paid. 

91637.  Other-wnse  3'ou  have  this  difficulty,  have  you 
not,  that  you  have  to  have  a  fresh  agreement  if  the  rate 
is  altered  ? — There  is  no  agreement,  it  is  taken  by  word 
of  mouth. 

91638.  Tliere  is  a  verbal  agi-eement  ? — Yes,  to  take, 
the  house  at  10s.  a  week.  We  will  take  it  at  10s.  a  week 
If  that  is  agreed  to  be  paid,  in  future  we  are  going  to  split 
it  into  two,  7s.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  ;  the  rates  are  2s.  6d.  If 
there  is  an  economical  policy  adopted  by  the  borough 
council  you  may  get  your  2s.  6d.  down  to  2s.  4d.,  and  the 
7s.  6d.  will  remain.  That  v.ould  make  the  man  take 
interest.  [Mr.  Thorp.)  Inside  the  book  you  will  see : 
Rent  of  premises  as  agreed  ;  and  :  Borough  rate  as 
levied  ;  so  it  would  be  an  agreed  rent,  and  an  agreement 
to  pay  the  rates  and  taxes,  whether  they  fluctuated  one 
way  or  the  other. 

91639.  What  I  understand  from  Mr.  Brocdhank  is, 
that  in  point  of  fact  there  is  an  agreed  rent  with  the 
occupier,  which  includes  the  rates  ? — That  is  so  now. 
{Mr.  Broodhank.)  But  not  where  these  books  are  in  vogue. 
I  am  talking  of  the  ordinary  weekly  tenants  case,  where 
a  woman  goes  and  says,  "  I  want  that  house."  The 
landlord  says  :  "  Where  is  j'our  rent  card  ?  "  "  Here  it 
is."  If  he  is  satisfied  she  takes  it,  thereupon  the  rent  is 
so  much.  With  a  card  like  this  j'ou  would  have  to  take 
it  just  the  same  as  an  ordinary  tenant ;  instead  of  so 
much  a  year,  it  would  be  so  much  a  week  plus  rates. 

91640.  That  is  where  you  have  this  card  ? — That  is 
the  plan  that  is  recommeneled.  What  each  inelividual 
tenant  agrees  with  his  landlord,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
speak  of. 

91641.  I  think  what  you  are  contemplating  is  that 
there  shall  be  an  agreement  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant,  that  the  tenant  shall  pay  a  certain  rent, 
together  v/ith  the  rate  for  the  time  being,  whatever  it  is  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so,  a  net  rental  plus  the  rates. 

91642.  And  then  he  would  get  the  benefit  of  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  ? — Yes. 

91643.  In  Poialar  is  the  rate  made  for  a  whole  year  ? — 
Quarterly.  The  board  of  guardians  make  their  e'cmand  on 
the  Borough  Council  half-yearly,  but  the  borough  council 
halve  it  for  each  c^uarter,  and  they  make  their  own  rate 
quarterly. 

91644.  Therefore  under  the  existing  system,  if  the 
tenant  is  really  to  pay  the  rate,  there  ought  to  be  a  re- 
vision in  the  rent  every  quarter  ? — Not  ot  the  rent.  The 
amount  he  would  pay  weekly  would  vary. 

91645.  Not  under  the  book,  under  the  other  plan  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

91646.  You  woulel  avoid  that  under  the  plan  for  which 
this  card  is  intended  ? — Yes,  because  it  would  not  otherw  ise 
be  clear  to  the  tenant  why  he  is  being  pushed  up  or  down. 
Here  it  is  clear,  and  further  than  that,  to  alter  the  rent 
3d.  or  6d.  a  week  means  a  big  increase  in  the  rate.  The 
practice  has  been  for  the  landlord  to  put  up  \^-ith  the 
increase  till  it  becomes  in  his  opinion  intolerable,  and 
then  put  the  extra  6d.  on. 

91647.  How  long  has  the  system  with  regard  to  these 
cards  been  in  force  ? — Just  about  twelve  months,  it  may 
be  eighteen  months. 

91648.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  used  ? — We  have 
sent  out  a  very  large  quantity  of  them.  We  are  getting 
enquiries  repeatedly  for  them.  I  had  an  enquiry  on 
Friday  from  Portsmouth,  where  some  house  company 
down  there  was  thinking  of  adopting  them. 


91649.  Take  Poplar,  to  what  extent  is  it  used  in  Poplar  ? 
— Practically  not  at  all,  the  agents  find  it  will  be  a  little 
more  trouble  to  them,  and  lanc^lords  do  not  find  it  worth 
their  while. 

91650.  Who  are  the  people  who  applied  to  j'ou  ? — 
House  agents  and  property  owners  all  over  the  country ; 
they  were  from  Sliielels  and  Scotland  down  to  Devon- 
shire, i 

91651.  (Chairman.)  Why  does  the  house  owner  want  Ad\  an'age 

these  cards  ? — Because  he  wants  the  rates  in  the  eiistrict  bouse 

brought  home  to  the  tenant,  because  he  finds  it  is  becomire 

,      ,°  °  propos'  a 

burdensome.  \.^^[  ^.^^^ 

91G52.  And  he  contemplates  I  suppose  that  under  the  system, 
new  system  he  may  lose  the  present  composition  ? — That 
is  so. 

91653.  But  he  would  run  that  risk  provided  the  tenant 
will  keep  his  eye  open  as  regards  the  other  ?— Yes,  I 
think  it  would  pay  any  lanellord  to  do  it,  because  in  Poplar 
it  means  lid.  to  Is.  off  the  rates,  straight  off  the  reel. 
My  view  is  we  should  never  have  had  anj/thing  hke  a  10s. 
rate  if  the  public  had  had  a  rent  card  like  this,  because 
they  would  have  watched  things  as  they  ■R  ent. 

91654.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  gather  you  are  not  in  j^o  evidence 
a  position  to  say  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  adoption  availab'e  aa 
of  the  policy  to  which  this  card  relates,  in  any  particular  to  the  effect 
place  ? — No,  I  do  not  lay  myself  out  to  give  evidence  ^f  the  rent 
of  that  kind  at  all.  card  systeu!, 

91655.  You  cannot  say  what  effect  it  has  had  on  the 
voting  ? — No,  it  has  never  been  adopted  in  any  district 
sufficiently  widely  to  have  any  material  effect. 

91656.  What  would  your  plan  be  exactly  with  regard 
to  the  future  ?  Would  you  say  you  would  abolish  com- 
pounding ? — I  should  say  so,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  plan  how  it  is  to  be  done.  The 
sense  of  responsibility  is  gone  unless  you  pay  direct  your- 
self. It  is  like  children  with  things  that  mother  ifinds, 
they  do  not  know  that  something  has  to  be  gone  without 
to  pay  for  them.  The  man  who  pays  his  rent  on  Monday, 
pays  no  heed  to  what  the  council  is  going  to  do  on  the 
Tuesday. 

91657.  Under  the  plan  of  these  cards  you  get  the  benefit 
of  the  compounding  now  as  far  as  the  local  authority 
is  concerned,  do  you  not,  because  the  local  authority 
would  look  to  the  owner  and  not  the  occupier  for  the 
payment  of  the  rates  ?■ — Occupiers  in  East  Ham  I  believe 
are  rated  direct  without  compounding  at  all. 

91658.  But  under  the  plan  of  this  card  ? — I  should 
treat  each  occupier, 

91659.  Is  it  not  inchided  on  this  card  that  the  owner 
should  pay  the  rate  to  the  local  authority  ? — Absolutely. 

91660.  That  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  compounding  ? 
— It  does,  certainly. 

91661.  The  local  authority  would  be  in  this  position 
that  they  would  much  prefer  getting  the  rate  direct  from 
the  owner  because  they  have  fewer  people  to  look  to, 
and  they  are  substantial  people  ? — That  is  what  they 
are  doing  now. 
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91662.  Therefore,  if  you  could  have  some  method  by 
which  this  plan  of  the  card  could  be  made  compulsory, 
that  would  answer  the  purpose  ? — Absolutely. 

91663.  And  be  better  than  any  other  iplan,  surely  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

91664.  Let  me  take  one  other  point  about  which  I 
want  to  ask  what  you  say.  It  is  this,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  collector  of  rents  might  be  also  the  collector 
of  rates,  and  responsible  to  the  local  authority  for  the 
sum  so  collected  ? — Yes, 

91665.  Are  there  not  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
that  that  means  an  army  of  collectors  ? — No,  the  men 
who  do  it  to-day.  It  is  done  to-day  ;  the  landlord  when 
he  goes  for  the  rent  collects  the  rates. 

91666.  But  he  is  not  responsible  to  the  local  authority  ? 
—Yes,  because  he  has  undertaken  to  pay  the  rates. 

91667.  The  local  authority  looks  to  the  owner  for  the 
rates  because  the  owner  is  the  person  who  is  rated  ? — I 
give  this  qualified  expression  of  opinion,  I  think  you 
will  find  in  many  cases  the  collector  is  rated  as  owner  ; 
he  accepts  responsibility  on  behalf  of  the  owner  and  pays 
as  the  owner. 
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91668.  The  agent  does  ?— Yes.  {3Ir.  Thorp.)  I  thin'i 
that  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
a  rather  difficult  matter  to  collect  these  rates 
direct,  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  some  law 
should  be  made  by  which  this  method,  or  something 
similar,  should  be  made  compulsory  so  thai  the  tenant 
could  be  made  to  realise  that  he  is  paying  rates  and  chould 
t  ike  his  responsibility  accordingly.  But  in  Poplar,  for  in- 
stance there  are  many  more  tenements  now,  that  is  to  say 
one  house  that  used  to  be  occupied  by  one  tenant  is  now 
occupied  by  two  or  three.  Tnat  has  been  brought  about 
to  some  extent  by  rents  going  up,  and  therefore  the 
people  have  had  to  put  up  with  less  accommodation. 
That  means  that  many  more  rate  collectors  would  be 
necessary  to  collect  the  rates  and  I  can  see  many  difficul- 
ties, because  if  you  authorised  those  agents  to  collect  you 
would  have  to  get  them  guarante;d,  and  if  they  collected 
to-dav  5s.  on  account  of  rent  and  rates,  it  would  be  a 
little  difficult  perhaps  to  find  out  how  much  of  that  is 
rates  and  hovv'  much  is  rent  and  to  remit  the  proper 
proportion  to  the  local  authority.  What  I  would  suggest 
now  would  be  that  this  Rent  Curd  or  one  similar 
should  be  made  compulsory,  and  that  the  compounding 
•should  be  modified.  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
M  vximum  Ratea,ble  Viilue  should  be  so  high  as  £20  per 
annum.  That  means  16s.  per  week,  and  a  tenant  paying 
I6s.  per  week  should  assume  a  greater  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility than  a  tenant  who  is  paying  Ts.  a  week.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Maximum  Rate.ible  Vf.lue 
be  reduced  from  £20  per  annum  to  £15.  I  think 
that  would  help  matters  very  considerably.  Then  I 
consider  again  that  15  per  cent,  abate  r  e  it  for  Conecting 
(I  think  it  was  in  1869  that  the  law  was  made  that  you 
you  should  be  compelled  to  allow  15  per  cent.)  is 
very  large,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  deal  better 
if  that  were  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  and  a  compounding 
allowance,  that  is  to  say,  pay  whether  empty  or  full,  of 
any  amount  from  5  per  cent,  up  to  15  per  cent.,  to  be 
left  with  the  local  authority  to  use  their  own  discretion  ; 
if  there  were  a  lot  of  empties  in  one  borough  they  could 
make  it  15  per  cent.,  but  if  there  were  not  so  many,  5 
or  10  per  cent.. 

ortioaof  91669.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  Surely  £20  a  year  is  Ss.  a 
;  to f-'iit  ^gg]^  ?_£20  rateable  value  is  16s.  a  week.  (Mr.  Brood- 
P  ■  bank.)  That  is  rateable  value  against  rental  value. 
(Mr.  Thorp.)    £20  is  the  rateable  value. 

91670.  (Miss  Hill.)  Have  you  the  county  council 
list  because  it  will  show  the  comparison  between  the 
vieekly  rents.  Sixteen  shillings  to  £20  seems  extra- 
ordinary. Is  it  the  arrangement  in  Poplar  that  a  16s. 
rent  is  rated  at  £20  ? — Yes,  I  have  the  figures  here. 
Sixteen  shillings  a  week  ^^'orks  out  at  £41  12s.  per  annum, 
loss  a  contingency  allowance  of  7  per  cent.,  that  brings 
your  yearly  rent  to  £38  13s.  6d.  :  rates  and  outgoings 
(that  is  reckoning  the  rates  at  12s.  and  water  5  per  cent.) 
£13  5s.  9d.,  that  brings  it  down,  to  £25  gross,  and  then 
there  is  an  allowance  of  a  fifth  for  repairs,  etc.  ;  that 
brings  it  down  to  £20.  (Mr.  Brooclbank.)  And  the  16s. 
a  week  of  course,  includes  rates.  £20  compounded 
makes  it  16s. 
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91671.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Is  not  the  difference  be- 
tween the  gross  value  and  the  rateable  value  25  per  cent.  ? — 
Ours  is  20  per  cent.  (Mr.  Thorp.)  My  point  was  that 
a  man  paying  16s.  a  week  should  reahse  that  he  has 
a  large  amount  of  responsibility  ;  and,  therefore,  I  should 
CDUEider  it  wise  if  that  £20  rateable  value  were  reduced 
to  £15.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  in  some  of 
the  other  places  it  is  lower.  In  Liverpool,  for  instance, 
it  is  £13,  and,  of  course,  I  can  understand  a  £13  house 
in  Liverpool  is  not  quite  the  same  value  as  a  house  in 
London  ;  and  in  Manchester  it  is  £10,  in  Birmingham 
it  is  £10,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country  £8. 

91672.  Are  you  aware  that  there  have  been  proposals 
to  raise  those  sums  in  the  country  ? — No,  I  am  not 
aware  of  that. 

91673.  There  have  been. — I  should  like  to  see  it  reduced 
from  £20  to  £15  in  London. 
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'^j^g     91674.  Under  Section  4  if  there   is   an    order  in 
lygj  force  the  owner  must  be  rated  ? — Yes,  the  owner  must 
be  rated. 


91676.  What  would  you  say  to  a  proposal  which  Mr.  Robert 
enabled  the  local  authority  to  determine  whether  they  Victor 

would  or  would  not  compound  in  those  cases  ? — (Mr.  BroodbanJc 
Broodbank.)    They  can  do  it  now  by  altering  the  section. 
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91677.  In  that  case  the  owner  is  not  bound  to  be 
rated  ?— No. 

91678.  Are  you  familiar  v/ith  the  provisions  under  Pi-oyi^iQUj;  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  ?— (il/r.  Thorp.)    No,  I  am  not.      ^jjg  Public 

91679.  That  Act  applies   outside   London.    Under  Health  Act. 
the  Public  Health  Act  in  the  case   of    small  tene- 
ments the  local  authority  may  compel  the  owner  to  pay, 

but  is  not  obliged  to  compel  8,11  the  owaiers  to  pa.y.  Have 
you  considered  how  far  that  would  be  beneficial  in  Lon- 
don ? — No,  I  have  not. 


91675.  And  the  local 
no  option  ? — No. 
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91680.  You  see  the  difference  ?— Yes.  (3Ir.  Brood- 
bank.)  The  object  I  have  in  suggesting  the  reduction 
of  the  compounding  is  that  I  want  to  see  every  house- 
holder take  more  interest  in  what  goes  on  in  the  borough, 
and  let  him  have  the  responsibility  ;  that  if  he  is  de- 
manding that  every  mtm  in  the  employ  of  the  Comicil 
shall  have  53.  a  weok  more  money,  it  would  bring  home 
to  him  that  he  is  paying.  Then  there  would  bs  no 
objection  to  any  scheme  coming  forward,  so  long  as  the 
ma,n  was  prepared  to  ber.r  his  burden.  One  of  the 
largest  difficulties  we  have,  of  course,  is  the  migratory 
character  of  the  population. 

91681.  That  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  compounding  ; 
that  the  local  authority  shall  not  lose  the  rate  because 
the  person  goes  away  ?• — That  is  so. 

91682.  You  know  that  compounding  was  absolutely 
abolished  in  1867  ? — I  believe  so. 

91683.  And  that  it  had  to  be  re-established  in  1869,  be- 
cause  of  this.  The  point  we  are  rather  discussing  is  how  to 
get  over  the  difficulty. — We  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
making  the  weekly  collection  through  the  book. 

91684.  I  think  Mr.  Thorp  realises  that  the  local  author- 
ity would  find  some  difficulty  in  treating  as  a  parson  who 
is  accountable  to  them  each  person  who  collects  the 
rent  ?— (il/r.  Thorp.)  I  do.  (Mr.  Broodbank.)  Yes  ; 
but  if  you  give  them  5  per  cent,  for  collection  and  com- 
pounding it  is  only  what  they  do  now. 

91685.  You  would  have  to  make  each  person  collecting 
the  rent  accountable? — If  j-oumake  him  agent ;  but  if  you 
make  him  in  the  same  position  as  he  is  nov/ you  would  not. 

91686.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  made  the  owner  still 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  rate? — Certainly,  it 
is  not  so  much  the  question  of  abolishing  the  compound 
ing  as  bringing  home  to  the  tenant  his  responsibility. 

91687.  Therefore  you  are  inclined  to  (he  view  that 
the  most  practical  course  would  be  to  still  recover  the 
rates  from  the  owner  ? — Reduce  the  compounding ; 
but  make  the  tenant  pay  the  rate  apart ;  and  let  it 
fluctuate. 

91688.  You  are  opposed  to  making  any  allowance  to 
the  occupier  if  he  pays  his  rate  in  advance  ? — It  is 
practically  unnecessary.  There  is  no  payment  in  ad- 
vance in  Poplar  with  a  c^uarterly  rate.  I  will  go  this 
far  and  say  that  every  borough  should  make  its  rate 
quarterly  if  that  would  help.  Mr.  Thorp.)  The  tend- 
ency is  all  the  other  way.  They  want  to  make  it  yearly 
or  half-yearly.    [Mr.  Broodbank.)  Collectable  quarterly. 

91689.  The  reason  for  making  the  rate  half-yearly 
or  yearly  is  to  save  the  trouble  of  making  out  the  rate 
four  times  a  year,  and  also  the  cost  ? — (Mr.  Thorp.) 
Yes.  [3Ir.  Broodbank.)  In  Poplar  they  make  it  quarterly. 
The  rate  paper  does  not  get  round  for  about  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  it  is  four  or  five  weeks  before  they  start 
pressing,  so  that  it  is  not  paid  imtil  the  ninth  or  tenth 
week.  Where  the  injustice  seems  to  come  m  is  with 
regard  to  the  large  ratepayers.  They  seem  to  pay  with- 
out any  trouble  at  all.  You  go  and  collect  ten  times 
as  much  from  them  as  from  a  landlord  and  they  get  no 
rebate  or  discount  or  anything,  and  they  do  not  even 
get  a  vote. 

91690.  Are  you  thinking  of  limited  liability  companies? 
— Yes,  the  want  of  representation  on  their  part,  and  the 
amount  they  pay  withoul  rebate. 

91691.  What  is  your  suggestion  precisely  on  that 
point  ? — That  they  should  either  have  representation 
or  else  they  should  have  the  rebate  ;  I  do  not  care  which 
way  you  put  it.^   
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91692.  "V\Tien  you  say  representation,  you  would 
give  them  a  vote  ? — Yes. 

91693.  What  would  be  the  use  of  one  vote  ? — It 
would  not  be  any  good.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
right,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  big  manufacturers 
may  have  to  resort  to  the  subterfuge  of  letting  each 
bench  they  have  in  order  to  get  the  responsibility  of 
their  servants  attached  to  the  rateable  value  of  the 
place. 

91694.  You  mean  split  up  the  hereditament  so  as  to 
get  a  number  of  votes,  i.e.,  make  faggot  votes  ? — Yes. 

91695.  Do  you  Imow  any  case  where  that  has  been 
done  ? — No,  I  do  not,  but  that  is  the  only  remedy  that 
seems  open  to  the  big  companies.  Take  a  dock  company 
with  a  rateable  value  of  £50,000 ;  it  has  not  a  single 
vote.  {Mr.  Thorj).)  In  Poplar  it  affects  us  to  this  ex- 
tent, that  out  of  a  total  rateable  value  of  £839,736  there 
is  representation  for  £511,294.  In  taking  that  I  have 
only  estimated  one  figure,  and  that  is  with  respect  to 
the  factories.  I  have  taken  50  per  cent,  of  the  factories 
in  the  borough  as  belonging  to  limited  liability  com- 
panies having  no  vote.  That  means  to  say  there  is 
representation  for  nearly  61  per  cent,  and  no  representa- 
tion at  all  for  over  39  per  cent. 

91696.  [Miss  Hill.)  In  your  suggestion  that  whoever 
collects  the  rent  should  be  agent  also  for  the  local  author- 
ity and  collect  the  rate,  would  there  not  be  this  difficulty, 
that  the  local  authority  wou'd  in  that  case  not  appoint  the 
agent,and  could  not  very  well  get  security  for  him;  he  would 
not  be  in  any  sense  their  choice.  It  se;ms  to  me  there 
would  be  a  very  great  difficulty  in  making  the  agent  of 
an  o\vne?  collect  the  rates  for  a  local  authority  ? — {Mr. 
Broodhank.)  It  is  done  now  under  a  different  name. 
The  agent,  as  agent  for  the  landlord  pays  the  rate,  and, 
as  agent  for  the  landlord,  he  goes  and  collects  the  rate 

91697.  He  has  not  to  account  for  a  number  of  small 
sums  collected  from  a  great  number  of  people'  If  he 
compounds  he  pays  the  rates  in  full,  but  as  you  suggest, 
he  would  be  paying  only  the  rate  he  collected  to  the  local 
authority.  What  check  would  there  be  upon  him  ?— I  do 
not  suggest  there  should  not  be  some  allowance  made 
for  taking  risks. 

91698.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  would  be  a  difficulty 
still.  The  agent  of  the  landlord  is  usually  paid  5  per 
cent,  for  collecting  rents  ? — In  Poplar  it  has  got  down  as 
low  as  2|,  but  5  per  cent,  is  usual. 

91699.  Do  you  see  any  real  difficulty  in  the  council,  if 
it  so  chooses,  appointing  its  owa  collector  at  the  same 
amount  ? — I  do. 

91700.  It  is  now  allowing  15  per  cent,  to  the  owner ; 
why  should  not  it  collect  say  fortnightly  and  pay  its 
own  collector  5  per  cent.  ? — For  one  thing,  j^ou  can 
take  it  really  that  the  amount  of  rate  in  a  place  like 
Poplar  is  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  collected 
by  landlords.  You  would  have  to  go  four  times  to  get 
the  same  amount,  and  further  you  would  never  get  two 
week's  rate  in  one  week ;  it  would  be  useless  calling 
fortnightly  in  Poplar. 

91701.  Such  borough  collectors  would  have  a  good  deal 
of  strength  ;  although  the  amounts  are  smaller,  you  get 
a  very  large  amount  of  property  contiguous  and  I  think 
5  per  cent,  pays  very  well  where  you  have  that.  It  is 
where  it  is  scattered  that  it  is  difficult,  but  supposing  j^ou 
give  your  borough  collectors  10  per  cent,  you  have  got 
your  15  per  cent,  to  go  upon.  Would  it  be  impossible 
to  have  it  collected  fortnightly  ? — I  do  not  see  why,  if 
the  landlord  can  do  it,  the  landlord  should  not  have  a 
little  benefit.  You  are  paying  for  something  in  two  calls 
that  could  be  done  in  one. 

91702.  That  really  brings  us  very  much  more  to  the 
plan  which  is  adopted  in  these  cards  ;  j'-ou  give  up  very 
much  by  losing  the  direct  contact  between  the  tenant 
and  the  officials  of  the  parish,  and  you  lose  the 
advantage  of  his  getting  the  demand  note  with  all  its 
information  on  it.  But  you  do  get  the  variable  rate  ? — 
I  quite  appreciate  that. 

direcf  m"^  ™®  ^^'^  ^  better,  but  it  is  not  as  good  as  a 

ment  of  ^rates  <iirect  payment. — I  quite  agree,  but  there  are  so  many 
by  the  technical  and  practical  objections  in  troubling  everyone 

occupier.       in  the  borough  twice,  where  once  would  do. 
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91704.  These    cards   have    the    advantage   of  com-  Advantage 
bining  the  system  of  compounding  which  is  certainly  of  making 
very  convenient  for  a  tenant  for    the    landlord,  and  the  tenant 
the  local  authority,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the  feel  the  _ 
tenant  feel  the  smallest  rise  and  fall  of  rates  ?— Yes,  ^^^^'^'^jj*^™^ 
then  it  is  optional  whether  they  do  it  one  way  or  the  j-j^^gg 
other,  but  they  think  of  it ;  but  15  per  cent,  for  collection 
to  the  landlord  is  too  much. 

91705.  I  was  not  questioning  the  amount  of  percentage 
at  all  one  way  or  the  other,  I  was  saying  here  you  get 
the  advantage  I  suppose  of  a  fixed  rent  and  a  variable 
rate  ? — Yes. 

91706.  The  tenant  feels  the  rate  going  up  or  down  ? — 
Yes. 

91707.  And  he  feels  every  penny  of  it  ? — Yes,  every 
movement. 

91708.  He  has  the  advantage  of  payirg  weekly  ? — 
Yes,  in  one  call. 

91709.  That  is  the  great  thing  that  is  to  be  said  for 
these  cards  ? — That  is  so. 

91710.  And  that  they  also  save  the  collectors  a  very 
great  deal  of  calculation  in  so  far  as  they  carry  their  o^nn 
scale  on  them  ? — That  is  so. 

91711.  And  that  shows  the  tenant  whai  he  pays,  and 
why  he  pays  it  ? — I  think  a  similar  card  would  have  been 
adopted  years  ago  if  anyone  had  happened  to  light  on  the 
idea  of  making  a  separate  rent  card  for  each  rateable 
value,  and  putting  a  table  like  this.  What  has  non- 
plussed many  has  been  how  to  deal  with  it. 

91712.  You  think  it  is  very  much  fairer  that  the 
tenants  who  practically  now  vote  the  expenditure,  should 
feel  the  rise  and  fall  ? — It  is  unquestionable  they  should. 

91713.  And  decide  on  whether  they  really  think  it 
worth  while  to  pay  more,  or  think  it  worth  while  to  save  ? 
— Certainly,  and  they  would  take  a  more  practical  view 
of  the  work  of  the  borough,  and  certainly  a  keener  interest 
in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 

91714.  You  feel  very  strongly  that  a  limited  liability  Question 
company  should  in  some  way  be  given  some  representa- giving  a  vo 
tion  ? — Some  representation  I  think.    I  am  not  prepared  ^?  ^^}}}^^^^ 
to  say  how  I  think  it  should  be,  but  it  is  open  to  abuse.       ^  ^  ^• 

If  the  owner  of  a  factory  was  to  make  each  bench  of  £10 
rateable  value,  and  let  it  to  his  servants  and  charge  that 
man  with  the  rates  off  his  wages,  he  would  soon  get  a  vote 
that  way. 

91715.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  it  is  still  more 
important  in  cases  where  large  loans  are  contracted  by 

local  authorities,  where  payment  is  spread  over  sixty  'i^'^'jjf  v,^ 
years,  where  weekly  tenants  are  free  to  leave  any  week  ^j^g'^j^^jQ 
and  can  escape  from  all  future  payrnents,  that  in  anything  influence, 
involving  a  loan  specially  some  voice  should  be  given  to 
those  who  have  some  more  permanent  connection  with  the 
locality  ? — I  cjuite  agree.    I  think  everything  in  the 
borough  should  be  that  way,  that  the  payment  should 
be  the  ratio  of  the  influence. 

91716.  And  that  specially  the  larger  owners  should  be 
brought  in  where  it  is  a  question  of  loans.  If  there  is  a 
difficulty  felt  in  giving  them  votes  about  ordinary  ex- 
penditiire  something  should  be  contrived  which  would 
give  them  a  vote  upon  that  which  goes  on  for  a  greater 
course  of  years  ? — One  covers  the  other  ;  I  would  rather 
see  some  representation.  A  man  with  a  rateable  value 
of  £2,000,  a  managing  director  of  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany, cannot  even  sit  as  a  member  of  the  council.  {Mr. 
Thorp. )  They  feel  the  effect  of  a  large  loan  straight  away, 
inasmuch  as  loan  repayments  and  interest  become  very 
much  larger. 

91717.  They  do  to  a  certain  extent  ? — Therefore  they 
would  feel  that  evil ;  that  would  affect  their  pockets  to 
the  extent  of  Id.  or  2d.  a  week. 

91718.  I  suppose  one  real  difficulty  to  the  direct  pay-  Unpopularity 
ment  from  the  tenant  is  not  only  the  question  of  the  com-  of  direct 
plication  of  the  collection,  but  it  is  unpopular,  is  it  not  ?  payment. 
— {Mr.  Broodhank.)  The  very  unpopularity  of  it  draws 
attention  to  it. 

91719.  Sometimes  the  local  authority  is  not  too  eager 
that  the  people  should  see  the  effect  of  what  is  being  done  ? 
— Quite  so.  The  people  are  deceived ;  the  people  are  asked 
if  they  would  like  a  free  library,  but  they  are  quite 
amazed  if  they  are  paying  their  o-mi  rates,  if  it  costs 
anything  ;   they  tell  you  :    "  I  thought  you  said  it  \A'as  a 
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free  library."  I  think  with  regard  to  swimming  baths 
and  the  other  adoptive  acts,  the  public  would  still  go  in 
for  them,  but  they  would  be  satisfied  with  a  less  em- 
bellished building.  They  would  buj^  something  they 
themselves  would  be  satisfied  with,  rather  than  what  the 
architect  cared  to  give  them. 

91720.  Have  you  knowni  instances  in  which  tenants 
who  have  a  variable  rate  are  very  keen  about  economies 
in  the  parish  ? — Yes,  and  I  have  heard  Miss  Lumsden 
give  some  of  the  experience  she  has  had  in  that  respect. 
They  take  a  keen  interest.  You  find  if  anyone  has  been  a 
weekly  tenant,  and  they  take  on  new  premises,  and  they 
get  the  quarterly  notice  of  rates,  they  want  to  know  all 
about  it,  and  where  it  goes  to. 

91721.  You  are  asked  what  the  sweepers  are  doing 
sometimes,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

91722.  For  that  reason,  and  also  because  no  one  likes 
the  impopularity  of  collecting  rates  from  people,  it  is 
easier  to  go  to  a  big  man  and  get  a  big  cheque  ? — It  is, 
and  yet  he  gets  no  discount  for  it. 

91723.  It  is  unpopular,  it  is  not  wholly  a  question  of 
whether  it  would  pay  in  certain  localities  ? — That  is  so. 

91724.  {3Ir.  Bentham.)  I  notice  on  this  card  that  you 
put  the  gross  amount  of  the  rate  which  the  landlord  is 
jevied  upon  ? — Yes. 

91725.  But  he  gets  15  per  cent,  off  that,  and  in  one  of 
these  houses  where  the  rent  is  10s.  a  week,  it  makes  a 
difference  of  6d.  a  week.  Should  not  you  put  the  lesser 
amount  on  the  cai'd  ? — The  idea  of  this  card  was  that  the 
man  should  become  the  direct  tenant  at  the  net  rent, 
not  the  gross. 

91726.  The  man  who  is  collecting  the  rates  on  his  10s. 
a  week  puts  it  down  at  3s.  lOd.  per  week  ? — Yes,  that  is 
the  amount  that  is  due  from  that  house. 

91727.  But  the  landlord  only  pays  3s.  3d.  ?— The  land- 
lord is  given  7d.  for  collecting  it. 

91728.  He  collects  his  rent  at  the  same  time,  it  cost 
him  nothing  to  collect  that  ?— Yes,  but  if  this  house 
were  rated  direct  by  the  borough  council  and  the  collector 
came,  he  would  collect  3s.  lOd. 

91729.  But  he  would  save  the  15  per  cent.  ? — Yes, 
but  would  not  it  cost  the  borough  council  more  than 
7d.  to  send  an  official  to  collect  the  7d.  ? 

91730.  It  might.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  At  any 
rate  this  is  not  the  net  amount  that  the  landlord  pays. 
He  pays  6d.  per  week  less  than  that  in  rates  ? — That  is 
if  he  compounds. 

91731.  Yes,  I  am  taking  that  ? — We  have  to  prove 
that  the  man  has  three  houses  to  compound.  If  he  has 
only  one  house  he  could  not  compound. 

91732.  That  is,  if  he  is  living  in  one  ? — Supposing  he 
had  one  house  at  Poplar  and  one  at  West  Ham,  if  he 
came  to  the  Poplar  one  to  collect  it,  it  would  be  3s.  lOd. 
he  had  to  pay. 

91733.  There  is  another  point  that  I  want  to  put. 
I  suppose  the  rateable  value  is  arrived  at  in  the  way 
you  state,  after  all  expenses  are  taken  off  ? — All  possible 
expenses. 

91734.  If  the  rates  go  up  that  increases  the  expense 
and  the  rateable  value  should  go  down  at  the  next  assess- 
ment, you  would  get  it  reduced,  would  you  not  ? — There 
was  a  case  (I  cannot  give  you  the  details  of  it)  where 
there  was  an  appeal  against  that  very  thing. 

91735.  The  rent  remaining  the  same  and  the  rates 
going  up,  the  landlord  paying  the  rates  is  quite  entitled 
to  a  reduction  in  the  rateable  value  ? — Yes,  but  unless 
he  was  a  large  house  owner  I  do  not  think  he  would 
fight  it. 

91736.  Why  ? — Because  of  the  cost  of  appealing. 

91737.  Do  you  not  circulate  to  all  your  members  a 
scale  upon  which  the  assessment  will  be  based  ? — The 
borough  council  have  scales  that  are  supplied  to  applicants 
duly  accredited,  but  my  Association  does  not  touch 
property  owners.  We  are  simply  there  for  the  good 
of  Poplar  generally.  The  Association  emboaies  all,  of 
course. 

91738.  That  shows  that  the  whole  of  the  increase  of 
the  rates  does  not  fall  on  the  landlord  of  a  compounded 
house,  does  it  not  ? — If  he  gets  his  reduction  it  does  not. 
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91739.  He  is  really  entitled  to  a  reducf  on  if  that  is 
the  basis  of  assessment  ? — Yes,  but  the  general  plan 
of  the  landlord  is  to  increase  the  rent  to  meet  the  increased 
rate.  One  can  find  such  contradictory  cases  that  it  is 
dijficult  to  set  any  hard  and  fast  line. 

91740.  If  all  are  compounded  for,  the  higher  the  rates 
go  up  and  the  lower  the  assessment,  it  is  reaLy  annihilating 
the  annual  value  by  the  increase  of  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

91741.  You  have  not  found  it  so  in  Poplar  ? — I  have 
not  gone  into  that  point.  The  practice  is  if  the  rates 
go  up  that  they  increase  the  rent. 

91742.  Will  not  the  landlord  do  both  sometimes  ? — I 
do  not  think  the  rating  clerk  would  allow  him  to  get  the 
better  in  that  way.    He  could  not  get  both. 

91743.  So  he  takes  the  easiest  way  ? — Yes,  to  put  it 
on  the  tenant,  if  he  thought  he  could  get  it. 

91744.  If  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  tenants  they  '^^y\^  many 
can  put  it  on  the  tenant,  it  is  the  least  trouble.    If  the  tenements 
house  is  empty,  he  would  naturally  appeal  against  the  empty  in 
assessment,  and  get  it  down  ? — Yes,  the  number  of  tene-  Pi^plar. 
ments  empty  in  Poplar  is  not  great.    There  is  a  tendency, 

as  one  sees,  of  the  progress  of  things  spreading  eastwards, 
turning  these  houses  into  workshops  and  workrooms. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  make  Poplar  of  the  Mile  End 
character. 

91745.  You  have  given  us  the  rateable  value,  and  we  Total 
have  in  your  statement  the  number  of  compounded  houses  rateable 
as  19,866.    Do  you  know  the  rateable  value  of  those  ^'^'"^  °^ 
houses  ?— (71/r.    Thorp.)  Houses  rated  at    under  £20,  £20"*^^  " 
£259,140  ;  that  is  about  31  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

91746.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Your  Association  is  made  up  The  Assoeia- 
of  all  kinds  of  people,  is  it  not  ? — Every  type.  who'n°^ 

91747.  You  have  property  owners  there,  have  you  composed, 
not  ? — Some  ;   they  do  not  join  as  property  owners. 

91748.  You  have  the  agents  as  members,  have  you 
not  ? — There  may  be  one  or  two,  but  not  prominently. 

91749.  Wh&t  is  the  reason  why  this  rent  card  is  not  View  taken 
put   in   operation  ? — The  agents,  as  I  have  mentioned  %  Agents 
look  on  it  as  a  little  more  clerical  work  without  any  °*  rent- 
additional  benefit  to  themselves. 

91750.  So  you  would  propose  that  there  should  be  a 
law  passed  to  compel  them  to  put  it  into  force  ?— I  should 
like  to  see  it.  Of  course  it  wants  fully  threshing  out  to 
see  that  it  is  practicable. 

91751.  I  understand  from  the  answer  that  you  gave  One  place 
to  the  Chairman  that  you  only  know  of  one  place  actually  where  the 
using  the  cards  ? — Where  they  are  used  freely.  cards  are 

used  freely. 

91752.  How  many  hundreds  is  "  freely  "  ? — Over  the 
thousand. 

91753.  In  one  district  ?— Yes. 

91754.  Is  that  in  London  ?— Yes. 

91755.  Will  you  give  me  *he  name  of  the  place  ? — It 
is  Miss  Hill's  property.  I  could  not  give  you  the  details 
at  the  moment. 

91756.  You  say  that  the  rents  have  gone  up  in  Poplar 
owing  to  the  rates.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
last  c[uinquennial  valuation  ?— Not  specially. 

91757.  Would  you  say  that  generally  the  rents  have  Extent  to 
gone  up  in  Poplar  the  last  two  years  ? — Gross  rents  wliich  rates 

have  raised 
rents  in 

91758.  And  the  weekly  tenants  are  paying  more  rent  ?  Poplar. 
—That  would  be  very  variable  ;    because  if  even  the 
rateable  values  went  up  all  landlords  have  not  put  the 

rents  up. 

91759.  I  am  not  talking  about  rates  but  rent.  I  want 
you  to  tell  mo  the  districts  where  the  rents  have  in- 
creased ? — I  get  reports  in  from  all  districts  saying  that 
rents  have  increased,  and  I  get  reports  from  the  same 
districts  saying  that  their  rents  have  gone  do-rni. 

91760.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  old  Bow  district 
from  Malmesbury  Road  to  Bow  Road,  where  the  rates 
are  levied  direct,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  rents  went  do-oTi, 
and  the  burden  of  paying  the  rates  was  actually  put  on ' 
the  landlord  ? — With  the  result  that  now  Malmesbury 
Road  is  being  let  in  tenement  houses,  and  they  are  raising 
the  rent  on  that. 
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Mr.  liohcrt      91761.  I  was  wanting  to  get  whether  it  is  not  the 
Victor       ffict  that  when  the  rates  went  up  in  Poplar  the  rents 
Broodbank       the  houses  that  were  let  to  tenants  v.-ho  paid  rates  direct 
w^re  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  rates  that  were  levied  ? 
— I  would  not  say  in  proportion. 

91762.  Probably    less    than    in    proportion  ': — \^Tien 

  the  tenancies   ran   out  the   rates  were  up,  the  rates 

■were  frightening  the  tenants  awa}^  and  the  tenants 
said  :  If  you  do  not  reduce  the  rents  we  will  go. 

Question  as  91763.  Does  not  that  reallj'  prove  that  what  really 
to  what  governs  rents  is  the  number  of  people  who  want  to  live 
govern  rents,  jj^  ^  certain  district  ? — No,  I  do  not  agree  with  you  quite. 

It  governs  the  class  of  people  who  live  there,  and  the 
accommodation  they  put  up  with. 
Conditions  in  91764.  Will  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  the  rents  are 
if  a,nything,  higher  in  the  Stepney  Union,  where  the 
rates  are  very  much  lower  than  Poplar,  than  they  are 
in  Pojjlar  ? — Stepney  to  a  large  degree  is  getting  a  manu- 
facturing district,  and  accommodation  there  is  scarce. 

91765.  Exactly  ;  but  that  surely  is  what  I  said  just 
this  minute,  that  the  rents  are  determined  by  the  number 
of  ijoople  who  wish  to  live  in  a  given  district  ? — I  put 
it  with  regard  to  the  class  of  people  in  such  a  road  as 
the  Campbell  Road,  if  the  landlord  wants  a  tenant 
for  the  whole  of  a  house  he  hs.s  to  take  less  rent  thf.n 
lie  had  before,  because  the  neighbourhood  is  going  do\™. 

91766.  You  h.ave  hit  on  a  bad  road  for  your  argument ; 
I  have  a  tenancy  there,  and  the  rent  is  the  se.me  as  it 
has  been  for  some  time. — If  you  want  to  get  a  single 
tenant  in  Campbell  Road  you  have  to  reduce  the 
rent.  There  are  many  houses  empty  opposite  your 
place  there. 

91767.  Not  ma.ny,  two  or  three. — There  are  four 
before  you  come  to  the  Bridge.  [Mr.  Thorp.)  I  think 
it  is  more  a  question  of  the  tenants  having  a  good  deal 
less  accommodation  than  they  had  in  the  past ;  it  is 
not  altogether  a  question  of  their  pajing  more  rent.  It 
is  a  question  of  their  paying  the  same  rent  with  less 
accommodation  ;  the  fact  being  that  more  a.nd  more 
tenements  are  coming  about  for  weekly  or  monthly 
tenants  in  our  borough. 

91768.  I  was  coming  to  that  in  a  moment.  You, 
however,  assert  that  the  rents  are  governed  hj  the  rates, 

which  renls    ''"'^  people  who  want  to  live  there  ?— (J/?-, 

areinfluenced  Broodhank.)  Not  governed,  influenced, 
by  the  rates      91769.  They  are  influenced  by  the  amount  of  rates 
that  the  la.ndlord  paj's  ? — Certainl}^ 

91770.  And  you  cannot  give  us  any  evidence  of  your 
own  particular  cases  -vihere  rents  went  up  -uhen  the 
rates  went  up  in  that  particula,r  year  that  you  spoke 
of  ? — I  could  give  you  instances  of  weekly  rents. 

91771.  It  would  be  rather  interesting,  because  the 
borough  council  ha.s  been  trying  to  get  some  information 
about  this.  If  you  -would  put  in  a  return  of  the  number 
of  tena.ncies  where  rents  were  raised  during  that  particular 
year  it  wov.ld  be  useful  ? — [Mr.  Thorp.)  I  could  get  you 
some  figures  ;  becsAise  I  believe  the  Landlords  have  been 
rounded  on  to  that  extent.  The  assessments  have  been 
put  up  because  they  have  been  getting  more  rent. 
(For  letter  r.ceived  f-Om  witness,  see  A'ppendi.v  No. 
IV.  B). 

91772.  I  want  that  particular  j-ear  when  it  came  to 
128.,  because  there  may  be  other  cases  ? — I  think  every 
now  and  a.gain  we  get  complaints  from  tenants  of  the 
landlords  putting  up  their  rents. 

91773.  Of  course,  the  rents  now  are  supposed  to  be 
go'ng  down,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

91774.  As  to  these  people  moving  out  and  fresh  people 
moving  in,  is  that  not  a  tendency  that  has  gone  on  in 
WTiitechapel,  Stepney,  Mile  End  and  Bethnal  Green  ? — 

move  further  (j/,-.  Broodbank.)  Moving  out  and  moving  in  ? 

London.  91775.  People  moving  out  of  a  big  house,  and  the  big 

house  becoming  either  a  workshop  or  let  out  in  tenements  ? 
. — Yes  ;  that  is  partly  due  to  the  natural  growth. 

91776.  Why  should  it  be  due  to  rates  in  Poplar  and 
not  in  Whitechapcl  ? — It  is  the  last  straw.  Bow  up 
till  recently  has  been  residential ;  and  what  has  drawn 
the  people  out  of  Bow  has  been  that  they  could  pay 
their  railway  fare  from  an  outlying  district  with  the 
difference  in  the  rates  between  that  neighbourhood  and 
Bow.    It  is  the  last  straw  that  does  it. 
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91777.  You  say  that  applies  in  Poplar  and  it  does  Position  of: 
not  apply  in  the  districts  round  us  ? — No.    (il/r.  Thorp.)  atiairs  in 
There  is  this  point ;  it  might  not  apply  to  Poplar  where  Whitechapel 
it  might  applj'  to  Stepney  and  Whitechapel ;    because  '^tepuej. 
Whitechapcl  and  Stepney  respectively  are  a  good  deal 
nearer  the  city,  a.nd  people  want  to  get  to  the  city,  and 
they  live  where  they  can  get  nearest  to  it  and  save  expense 
and  time. 
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91778.  It  is  only  one  side  of  a  street  you  are  in  Stepney 
and  in  the  other  side  of  the  street  you  are  in  Poplar,  so 
there  cannot  be  all  that  difference. — Perhaps  I  wa",  think- 
ing more  of  Whitechapel  than  Stepney.  Whitechapel  is  a 
far  cry  from  Poplar. 

91779.  If  yoj  do  not  mind  we  will  take  the  three 
boroughs  that  we  rim  into,  that  is  Hackney,  Bethnal 
Green  and  Mile  End.  Do  I  imdeistand  you  se.iously 
to  say  that  the  tendency  which  you  complain  of  in  Poplar 
is  due  to  rates,  and  in  these  other  three  parishes  it  is  due 
to  some  other  causes  ? — I  interposed  just  for  that  point. 
I  do  not  know  what  Hackney's  peculiarities  are,  or  Step- 
ne3/"s. 

91780.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  with  increased  means  of  Tendency 
locomotion  all  kinds  of  people  prefer  to  live  just  a  little  ['j^j^^j*'*',^'^^ 
way  out  rather  than  in  a  district  such  as  ours  ? — I  should  t'han'onr"'' 
say  that  is  the  tendency.  disaict. 

91781.  And  that  they  will  do  that  whatever  happens 
to  the  district.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  Islington 
and  Kensington,  and  practically  all  the  inside  boroughs 
are  complaining  of  exactly  the  same  thing  that  you  are 
complaining  of  hfere  this  afternoon,  namely,  that  their 
better  prop  erty  is  becoming  property  that  is  let  out  in 
tenements.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  same  causes  that 
ojjerate  in  these  other  places  are  operating  with  Poplar 
and  the  Bow  district  of  which  you  sjoke,  and  what  are 
called  tiie  better-class  residents  are  feeling  that  it  is 
better  for  their  children  and  themselves  to  sleep  and  be 

brought  up  in  fresh  air  ? — That  may  be  so.    (il/r.  Brood-  The  rates  are 
bank. )  At  the  same  time  what  has  finally  sent  them  away  given  as  a 
has  been  the  rates.  They  may  have  used  it  as  an  excuse,  reason, 
you  will  put  it,  but  it  is  a  strong  reason  given. 

91782.  That  i  '  your  opinion  ?    I  put  it  to  you  as 
against  your  opinion  that  the  same  tendency  exists,  and 
has  existed  for  a  long  period  of  years,  in  all  these  other 
boroughs.    It  has  not  been  the  rates,  i  ecause  the  charge 
against  Poplar  is  that  their  rates  are  higher  than  any 
other  ? — (Mr.  Thorp.)    Some  evidence  of  that  I  have  in 
my  office.    One  of  my  old  clerks  lived  in  Bow  for  many  An  instanc 
years  with  his  mother.    I  think  it  was  in  190i  the  rent  of  rents  going 
began  to  go  up.  It  had  then  been  10s.  6d.  for  many  years  ;      ''^  Bow. 
but  it  went  up  2s.  and  then  another  2s.    The  landlord 

of  that  house,  you  might  know  him,  was  Mr.  Hall,  a  linen 
elothe3  manufacturer  ;  and  he  said  :  "  I  must  put  up 
your  rent,  because  the  rates  are  going  so  high."  Then 
the  rent  was  put  up  ;  so  now  they  have  gone  do^wn  to 
Chingford  to  live. 

91783.  Do  you  say  the  rates  went  up  4s.  a  week  on  that 
IDs.  a  week  house  ? — No,  I  do  not  suggest  that,  but  the 
rent  up  from  10s.  to  14s. 

91784.  It  would  be  strange  arithmetic  that  the  rates 
went  up  to  that  extent  ? — I  suppose  the  rates  had  been 
going  up  all  the  time,  and  10s.  was  the  original  amount 
of  rent. 

91785.  It  went  up  2s.  and  then  another  2s.  ? — After 
one  or  two  years.  I  do  not  mean  in  two  consecutive 
years. 

91786.  Is  that  one  of  the  houses  in  Armagh  Road  ? — 
I  think  it  is, 

91787.  Was  it  not  because  those  are  better  houses 
than  the  main  houses  in  that  street,  and  probably  get 
a  better  rent  ?  I  do  not  want  to  pursue  that.  I  want  to 
deal  with  the  other  point  you  mentioned.  You  are  aware 
that  Mr.  Cahill  first  of  all  represented  the  London  and 
India  Dock  Company  on  the  Board  of  Guardians,  when 
they  were  the  Assessment  Authority,  and  that  he  has 
been,  and  now  is,  Chairman  of  the  Assessment  Committee 
of  the  borough  council  ? — (Mr.  Broodbank.)  I  remember 
he  was  on  the  Guardians  when  they  were  the  Assessment 
Committee,  but  he  is  not  there  now  by  any  right  of  repre- 
sentation. 
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91783.  He  is  the.e  as  their  officer,  and  they  are  now 
trying  to  get  him  off  to  come  and  attend  to  his  duties 
nay  be  _|       ^^^^  aware  of  that, 
snted. 

91789.  You  are  aware  that  he  is  a  servant  of  th«  Dock 
Company,  and  sat  as  Cha'rman  of  the  Assessment  Com- 
mitte?  which  fixed  tlieir  assessment  at  the  last  quin- 
quennial ? — I  did  not  know  that. 

91790.  You  do  not  know  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Assessment  Committee  ? — No,  I  do  not  without  referring. 

91791.  I  am  sorry  your  local  knowledge  is  so  bad. 
What  is  to  prevent  the  Managing  Directors  of  people  who 
carry  on  their  business  the  e  living  in  the  borough  ? — 
That  was  not  the  point,  that  they  could  not  live  in  the 
borough.  The  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  that  the 
propevty  for  which  they  pay  rates  carries  no  representa- 
tion with  it  of  itself. 

91792.  I  suggest  they  can  get  representation  just  f.s 
those  people  get  representation  whose  businesets  fre 
not  limited  liability  companies,  that  is  to  say  the  manr.ger 
of  a  given  concern  could  live  in  Poplar  and  get  his  quali- 
fication in  that  way  to  represent  his  interest  ? — Yes,  he 
is  entitled  by  living  in  a  place  to  his  own  personal  rejrrc- 
sentation,  but  he  cannot  represent  two  parties ;  he 
gets  his  own  vote,  but  his  personal  responsibility  is 
different  from  his  firm's. 

91703.  So  that,  because  of  his  dual  capacity  as  an 
individiial,  if  he  lived  in  Poplar  he  could  not  represent 
his  business  co  cem  ? — I  put  it  to  you,  take  your  own 
case  ;  you  might  have  a  ma,nager  of  your  business  voting 
for  the  company  one  way  and  for  the  other  way  himself. 

91794.  Certainly,  but  if  a  company  wished  to  get 
representation,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  can  manu- 
facture and  do  manufacture  methods  by  which  they 
get  representation  ? — That  is  so  ;  it  can  be  done.  It 
is  done,  but  the  property  docs  not  carry  with  it,  or  the 
amoimt  of  rateable  value  and  the  rates  paid  do  not  carry 
with  them,  the  right  to  representation.  That  is  all  I  am 
thinking  of. 

91795.  I  am  only  trying  to  point  out  there  is  no  reason 
under  the  law  why  every  limited  liability  company 
could  not  arrange  with  their  managers  to  live  in  the 
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district  and  so  get  the  vote  or  the  qualification  which 
will  enable  them  to  sit  on  public  bodies  ? — If  he  was 
under-manager  and  lived  there. 

91796.  I  am  talking,  if  you  do  not  mind,  about  a 
managing  director  who  ought  to  be  an  agent  that  con- 
siders the  interest  of  his  business  and  the  rest  of  it.    Whn,t  27  Jan.  1908, 

is  to  prevent  him  living  in  Poplar  ? — Nothing,  but  the  

man-iging  director,  as  Mr.  Bro^vn,  is  entitled  to  his  vote 

and  not  as  a  limited  liability  company. 

91797.  I  only  wa,nted  to  suggest  to  you  that  the 
limited  liability  compa.nies,  when  they  got  representation, 
would  have  to  suggest  somebody  to  represent  them  ? — 
Certainly. 

91798.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  person  they  would 
be  likely  to  suggest  would  be  one  of  their  managers  or 
one  of  their  under-managers,  and  I  further  suggest  to 
you  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  that 
now  by  letting  him  live  in  the  district  ? — I  should  suggest 
that  that  does  not  carry  the  right  of  representation 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  rates. 

91  "99.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Have  you  formed  an 
estimate  of  how  many  agents  for  landlords  there  are  in 
Poplar  ? — I  should  not  care  to  make  any  estimate. 

91800.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  very  large  ?  —  Landlords 
collect  for  themselves.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many 
landlords  there  .".re.  There  are  perhaps  about  a  do  en 
or  twenty  what  you  may  call  advertising  agents,  people 
who  are  property  managers.  There  is  Mr.  Hooper  of 
the  Isle  of  Dogs  ;  he  manages  a  large  property. 

91801.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  So  there  are  a  good 
many  people  collecting  rents  ? — Yes,  quite  a  number. 
There  must  be  a  lot.  There  are  30,000  properties  to 
collect  there. 
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91802.  {Miss  Hill.)  Have  you  any  arrangement  in 
Poplar  by  which  there  is  a  different  assessment  on  houses 
where  the  tenants  pay  their  own  rates  and  where  they  are 
compounded  ? — None  at  all. 

91803.  You  do  not  know  any  parish  in  London  where 
there  is  a  distinct  arrangement  tha,t  the  assessment  is 
different,  where  the  tenant  pays  the  rates  ? — I  have 
heard  of  it,  but  cannot  trace  it. 
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9180i.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Secretary  of  the  Firewood 
Trade  Association  ? — I  am. 

9180.5.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a  State- 
ment, which  I  think,  places  your  case  very  clearly.  If 
you  would  kindly  hand  it  in  we  will  treat  it  as  your  evidence 
in-chief  ? — Certainly.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the  follow- 
ing Statement.) 

1.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  lay  before  the  Commission 
this,  the  complaint  of  the  firewood  trade,  against  the 
continued  and  increasing  evils  caused  by  the  giving  of 
woodcutting  employment  by  charitable  societies,  etc., 
as  a  means  of  supposed  relief  of  distress. 

2.  As  will  be  proved  by  the  figures  and  facts  contained 
in  this  complaint,  such  a  system  of  diverting  of  employ- 
ment from  a  class  of  hardworking  workpeople  (as  the 
professional  woodehoppers  undoubtedly  are)  to  provide 
tasks  in  labour  yards,  or  homes  for  unemployed,  tramps 
and  other  less  deserving  subjects,  only  results  in  a  worse 
state  of  affairs  being  created,  and  the  causing  of  un- 
employment and  misery  to  the  deserving  ordinary  wood- 
choppers. 

'  3.  For  every  day's  employment  of  woodcutting  given  by 
a  charity  or  a  union  means  a  day's  employment  less  to  the 
ordinary  worker  of  the  firewood  industry — our  contention 
being  that,  insomuch  the  demand  for  firewood  being 
limited  any  part  of  that  demand  being  filled  by  the 
produce  of  charity  or  union  labour,  must  lessen  the  employ- 
ment and  earnings  of  the  ordinary  or  professional  worker 
of  the  industry,  and  be  the  cause  of  such  ordinary  workers 
to  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  through  the  diverting 
of  the  means  of  their  livelihood. 

4.  For  years  the  woodehoppers  have  been  complaining 
to  certain  charitable  armies  of  the  hardships'  they  have 
been  compelled  to  suffer  through  these  institutions  in- 
creasing enroachment  upon  their  livelihood  or  industry, 


and  though  one  of  the  armies  mentioned  has  discontinuei 
the  manufacture  of  firewood  in  its  homes  quite  a  number 
of  mistaken  benevolent  persons  have  started,  and  are 
carrying  on  firewood  making  in  mission  or  other  labour 
homes,  for  the  providing  of  "  work  "  for  the  unemployed, 
"  under  the  fallacious  idea  that  destitution  is  being  relieved 
by  such  means,"  so  that  the  state  of  the  ordinary  wood- 
chopper  is  even  worse  than  before. 

5.  In  the  summer  season,  owing  to  the  use  of  gas  and 
oil  stoves,  the  demand  for  firewood  is  very  limited,  and 
the  woodehoppers  look  forward  to  the  winter  months 
when  the  demand  increases  to  provide  them  with  full 
employment,  with  which  they  hope  to  balance  this  slack 
season — only  to  find  each  year  more  and  more  of  the 
philanthropical  societies  opening  firewood  making  homes, 
and  boards  of  guardians  opening  firewood  making  relief 
labour  yards  for  the  presumed  benefit  of  the  unemployed, 
who,  unlike  the  ordinary  woodehoppers,  are  not  asked 
to  make  any  provision  for  slack  times. 

6.  No  relief  for  the  ''  unemployed "  woodehoppers  in 
their  (summer)  slack  season — yet  when  the  winter  comes 
and  work  in  the  firewood  making  trade  commences,  thei/ 
must  still  suffer,  in  order  that  the  shiftless  or  unthrifty 
may  earn,  or  pretend  to  earn,  the  charity  given  them. 

7.  So  largely  have  the  Church  Army,  and  other  institu- 
tions, entered  into  firewood  manufacture,  and  so  great  has, 
in  consequence,  been  the  distress  caused  amongst  wood- 
choppers  during  the  past  ten  years,  that  the  Firewood 
Trade  Association  has  been  formed  to  try  to  combat  the 
ever  growing  evil,  and  has  made  public  the  grievance  in 
the  press,  remonstrating  with  the  offenders,  with,  it  is 
feared,  little  result — though  in  certain  instances  the 
association  has  convinced  some  boards  with  the  result 
that  their  institutions  have  discontinued  trading  in 
firewood. 
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8.  A  very  largo  number  of  the  woodchoppers  have  been 
forced  out  of  the  industry,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
great  many  have  had  to  enter  the  ■workhouse  ;  also,  the 
compet-tion  of  the  enormous  output  of  Union  and  charity- 
made  firewood  put  upon  the  market  regardless  of  cost, 
has  reduced  the  selling  price  very  greatly,  and  the  piece- 
work rates  paid  to  the  woodchoppers  have  also,  through 
the  low  price  obtainable  for  the  manufactured  article, 
fallen  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  average. 

9.  My  association,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  done  by  the  competition  com- 
plained of,  recently  circularised  the  London  trade  for 
figures,  and  whilst  the  statistics  gathered  can  only  re- 
present part  of  the  injury — "  a  large  number  of  firms  who 
admit  of  serious  injury  to  their  business,  do  not  care  to 
give  figures,  feeling  that  they  would  be  disclosing  secrets 
of  their  businesses  " — we  find  that  in  seventy  firewood 
firms  a  reduction  of  nearly  1  000  woodchoppers,  or  75  per 
cent,  in  the  ten  years  previous  to  1906.    The  figures  being  : 

In  1895    -       -       -    1,483  employed 
"  1905    -       -       -  528 

955  reduction  in  ten  years. 

10.  Also,  I  am  informed  that  a  very  large  number  of 
small  firewood  dealers  have  been  driven  out  of  the  business 
together  with  their  workpeople,  owing  to  being  unably 
to  compete  and  make  a  profit. 

11.  That  nearly  a  thousand  self-supporting  workpeople 
have  been  forced  out  of  their  occupation,  is,  we  assert,  a 
most  serious  grievance,  and  the  fact  that  the  employment 
which  has  been  diverted  from  them,  to  provide  farcical  tasks 
on  "  Labour  tests  for  inmates  of  Labour  Homes  not  self- 
supporting  but  having  to  be  bolstered  up  by  rates  or  public 
charity,"  does  not  tend  to  make  the  complaint  less  serious. 

12.  It  seems  from  the  complaints  of  the  majority  of  the 
firms  that  the  Church  Army  is  the  worst  offender — that 
Army  is  said  to  be  the  most  unscrupulous  in  its  methods 
of  trading — its  numerous  honorary  or  salaried  agents  seek 
orders  for  Army  made  firewood,  supplying  at  any  price  or 
size,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  get  the  order.  Where  a  shop- 
keeper has  been  paying,  say,  3s.  per  hundred  the  Army  will 
supply  at  2s.  lOd.  or  2s.  8d.,  and  still  give  a  larger  bundle. 

13.  Also,  the  buyer  is  led  to  believe  that  the  Army  is 
finding  useful  employment  for  the  deserving  and  destitute, 
nothing  is  said  of  the  plight  of  the  unfortunate  professional 
woodchopper  who  is  being  made,  destitute  in  the  process. 

14.  The  ordinary  trader  has  attempted  to  compete  in 
order  to  keep  his  customer,  but  finds  it  utterly  impossible 
to  do  so  in  face  of  a  competitor  wliich  sells  practically 
4s.  worth  of  material  and  labour  for  2s.  8d.,  his  competitor 
having  the  public  purse  to  make  up  the  deficiency  from. 

15.  In  order  to  prove  how  impossible  it  is  to  compete 
with  the  Army-made  bundles  of  firewood,  I  would  inform 
you  that  a  trade  made  thirteen  inch  bundle  of  firewood, 
made  from  the  cheapest  material  obtainable,  costs  3s.  per 
hundi'ed  to  produce,  of  which  Is.  4d.  represents  labour 
alone,  and  on  which  price  there  is  no  profit,  yet  the  Church 
Army  sell  15-inch  bundles  at  2s.  8d.  per  hundred,  and  I  am 
informed  at  even  lower  prices,  the  main  object  being  to 
get  rid  of  the  enormous  quantities  made  in  their  homes. 

16.  Another,  the  West  London  Mission,  is  seUing 
fourteen  inch  bundles  at  2s.  9d.  per  hundred,  which  can- 
not be  profitably  sold  by  a  trader  under  3s. 4  d.  per  hundred. 

17.  I  am  aware  that  the  Church  Army  also  sells  to 
householders  at  3s.  6d.  per  hundred,  thereby  depriving 
the  shopkeeper  of  his  customer  and  profit.  Even  at  this 
price  the  Church  Army  admit  being  unable  to  make  fire- 
wood pay. 

18.  As  I  have 'already  pointed  out,  the  woodchoppers 
who  are  displaced  are  deserving  and  industrious  work- 
people, who  do  not  ask  for  charity,  but  the  employment 
which  is  rightly  theirs.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Army  labour  homes  are  mainly 
recruited  from  the  worst  characters  in  workhous^is,  etc. 

19.  I  understand  that  the  Church  Army  bargain  with 
board  of  guardians  to  take  such  men  who  are  incorrigible 
in  workhouses,  with  the  intention  of  offering  such  char- 
acters employment,  if  tliey  leave  it  to  return  to  the 
house  (for  any  reason)  the  Church  Army  assists  in  the 
prosecuting  and  convicting  of  such  men. 

20.  The  Church  Army  homes  are  for  criminals, 
inebriates,  tramps,  and  unemployed,  and  for  such  the 
wood-chopper  is  deprived  of  his  livelihood  and  compelled 
to  suffer  privation. 

21.  Information  of  Charitable  Army  or  Union  balance 
sheets,  is  practically  unobtainable  as  regards  the  truth  of 
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their  trading,  but  it  will  be  perhaps  interesting  to  the  Financial 
Commission  to   know   the  results   of  two  at  least  of  results  of 
guardians'  experiments  in  firewood  l.vbour  test  yards  for  experiments 
the  relief  of  unemployed.  ^  ° 

I. — Bromley  Union. 

22.  Bromley  Union,  Kent,  which  in  1904-5  expended 
£3,000  in  the  purchase  of  wood,  which  was  made  into 
bundles  of  firewood  by  the  unemployed  and  which  realized 
by  sale  £1,500  only — a  loss  of  over  £1,500  on  the  material 
alone,  not  mentioning  what  was  paid  to  the  unemployed 
for  labour. 

23.  This  union's  trading  was  done  at  such  cut-throat 
prices  that  several  ordinary  dealers  employing  numbers 
of  workpeople  were  diiven  out  of  the  district,  and  almost 
ruined — one,  a  Mr.  C.  Green,  of  9  Prince  Street,  Deptfoid, 
losing  hundreds  of  pounds  throught  the  competition,  and 
at  the  present  time  is  still  suffering  from  the  results  of  the 
Bromley  Union  trading  in  firewood. 

24.  (It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  this  union's  disastrous 
year's  trading  has  satiated  it,  and  I  believe  the  Bromley 
Board  of  Guardians  has  no  further  desire  to  trade  so  largely 
in  firewood.) 

(II. — Parish  of  Leicester.) 

25.  The  second  instance  is  a  balance  sheet  of  the 
Leicester  Board,  wherein  I  find  that  the  bundles  of  fire- 
wood made  by  the  Leicester  labour  test,  cost,  to  produce, 
10s.  OJd.  per  hundred,  and  are  sold  at  2s.  9d.  per  hundred, 
at  a  loss  of  7s.  3jd.,  which  loss  falls  upon  the  poor  rate, 
under  the  guise  of  out-relief. 

26.  Further,  I  find,  that  the  labour  cost  of  making  was 
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Gs.  10|d.  per  hundred,  or  seven  times  as  much  as  what  the 
ordinary  woodchopper  receives. 

27.  A  Mr.  J.  Hefford,  of  West  Umberstone,  Leicester, 
who  was,  until  the  union  became  a  competitor,  a  large 
dealer  in  firewood,  informs  me  that  his  business  is  prac- 
tically ruined  and  he  has  been  compelled  to  dismiss  the 
greater  part  of  his  staff  of  workpeople. 

28.  These  are  two  glaring  examples  of  the  fallacy  and 
evils  of  union  labour  tests  as  applied  to  firewood,  and 
we  are  assured  that  in  every  instance  of  union  or  charity 
firewood  manufacture  similar  losses  are  the  result. 

29.  Before  leaving  the  question  of  union  trading  in 
firewood,  I  should  hke  to  place  before  you  the  case  of  the 
Paddington  Union,  which  has  a  relief  yard  for  "  un- 
employed," where  seven  woodchoppers,  who  had  become 
unemployed  for  the  reasons  complained  of  in  this  letter, 
were  set  to  work  at  firewood  making,  thus  placed  in  tho 
position  of  pauperising  their  industry  and  themselves. 
Their  employer  had  been  competed  out  of  the  market  by 
the  Church  Army  and  was  unable  to  find  them  work, 
yet  tl;e  Paddington  Union  put  them  to  woodchopping  and 
sold  the  produce  of  their  labour  on  the  market  at  a  loss 
and  thus  still  further  restricted  the  self-supporting 
employment  of  woodchoppers.  (For  Hst  of  woodchoppers 
kno^vn  to  have  become  inmates  of  workhouses,  etc.,  see 
Appendix  No.  V.  {A).) 

30.  In  the  Westminster  Union  it  was  found  that  aged 
men  of  from  seventy  to  ninety  years  of  age  were  being 
put  to  woodchopping,  and  that  board  having  considered 
this  fact,  together  with  our  protest,  decided  to  discontinue 
trading  in  firewood. 

31.  "  A  guardian  supporting  the  resolution  said  that 
public  bodies  should  not  do  the  work  which  helped  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed." 

32.  A  number  of  encouraging  notices  have  been  given 
to  the  grievance  by  the  Press,  and  I  enclose  a  short 
reprint  of  some.* 

33.  A  deputation  from  the  trade  waited  upon  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  Burns,  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
on  July  6th  last,  and  received  a  most  courteous  and  sym- 
pathetic hearing. 

34.  The  question  as  affecting  the  evasion  or  offence 
against  the  Truck  Acts  by  charitable  institutions  has  been 
placed  before  tho  Commission  sitting  upon  those  Acts, 
but  it  seems  that  tho  unfortunate  firewood  trader  and 
•workpeople  has  no  redress  except  publicity  of  his  grievance 
which,  in  face  of  the  influential  support  the  charitable 
institutions  have,  is  very  hard  to  obtain. 

35.  I  have  been  in  communication  with  M.  C.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  T.  Jones,  investigators  to  the  Commission,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  put  the  grievance,  which  is  shortly 
that  Peter  (the  woodchopper)  is  being  robbed  to  pay 
Paul  (who  is  perhaps  a  wastrel  or  otherwise  undeserving 
clearly  before  them,  and  I  believe  both  these  gentlemen 
have  been  greatly  interested. 

*  Not  printed  in  Appendix. 
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36.  Therefore  I  hope  that  the  reports  of  these  two 
gentlemen  and  this  statement  may  sufficiently  interest  the 
Commission  and  be  the  cause  of  some  relief  being  given 
to  the  unfortunate  fiewrood  trader  and  his  workpeople. 

91806.  {Chairman.)  Speaking  broadly,  the  contention 
of  the  Firewood  Trade  Association  is  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  an  unfair  competition  from  the  various  religious 
societies,  notably  the  Church  Army  ? — That  is  so. 

91807.  Do  you  state  anjrwhere  in  your  Paper  whether 
there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  fire- 
wood sold  to  the  public  since  these  charitable  associations 
have  been  in  operation  ? — The  bundles  of  firewood  pro- 
duced by  the  Trade  have  naturally  decreased  owing  to 
the  increased  production  cf  bundles  by  the  Church  Army 
and  other  institutions. 

91808.  Have  you  been  long  connected  with  the  firewood 
trade  ? — I  have  relatives  in  the  firewood  trade,  I  am  not 
connected  with  it  myself,  except  as  being  Secretary  of  the 
Association.  I  have  taken  a  very  close  interest  in  the 
business  for  a  number  of  years,  through  having  relatives 
in  the  business,  and  I  have  been  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  this  past  two  and-a-half  years. 

91809.  Does  that  industry  employ  a  large  number  of 
persons  ? — The  manufacture  of  bundles  of  firewood  still 
finds  employment  for  many  hundreds  of  workpeople,  but 
self  supporting  employment  could  be  found  for  a  very 
larf.e  number  more  if  the  output  of  charity  firewood  was 
stopped.  The  Secretary  of  the  Woodchoppers'  Union 
infurms  me  that  his  members  dp' not  number  as  many 
hundreds  as  they,  ten  years  ago,  numbered  thousands. 

91810.  I  suppose  the  wood-choppers  are  scattered 
about  ? — Yes,  the  majority  of  them,  I  think,  now  are 
forced  to  earn  very  precarious  livelihoods  running  about 
with  barrows. 

91811.  I  suppose  the  profit  is  very  small  ? — The  profit 
is  practically  gone.  The  bundles  of  wood  are  being  sold 
at  the  present  time  at  a  loss. 

91812.  I  suppose  the  profit  was  small,  and  the  people 
were  limited  in  the  amount  that  they  sold  ? — The  profits 
were  so  small  that  the  large  merchants  have  given  up 
manufacturing  largely,  their  work-people  have  gone  out 
to  get  a  living,  and  are  practically  giving  their  labour 
away  to  the  shops,  owing  to  competition  by  the  large 
bundles  that  are  placed  upon  the  market. 

91813.  You  mention  in  the  appendix  to  your  State- 
ment (See  Appendix  No.  V.  (A)),  a  number  of  persons 
whom  you  have  known,  who  have  become  inmates  of 
workhouses.  Were  they  what  I  may  call  master  wood- 
choppers  ? — These  were  cases  that  were  given  me  by  a 
number  of  our  members,  as  to  their  own  work-people  ; 
instances  in  which  they  have  known  where  such  work- 
people have  gone. 

91814.  These  various  associations  contend  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  do  not  cut  into  or  sell  below  the  market 
price.  Your  allegation  is  that  they  do,  by  increasing  the 
size  of  the  faggot  ? — Yes,  and  also  in  the  price  too, 

91815.  You  have  two  samples  before  you  ;  are  those 
supposed  to  be  the  same  sort  ? — This  one  is  the  largest 
bundle  that  can  be  made  in  the  trade  at  the  present  time, 
the  standard  size.  It  is  practically  a  13-inch  bundle, 
though  it  is  really  12| ;  they  have  to  thieve  half-an-inch 
to  sell  it  at  the  price.  That  bundle  is  3s.  per  100,  the 
net  cost  of  the  material  and  labour.  It  is  Is.  3d.  per  100 
for  labour  ;  that  is  9d.  to  the  woodchoppers  for  chopping 
and  tying,  2d.  for  salving,  3d.  for  the  carter  and  the 
cartage,  and  f  d.  for  the  boy  that  carts  the  wood  to  the  mill. 

91816.  {Professor  Smart.)  Nothing  for  resin  ? — There 
is  no  resin  ;  we  are  not  allowed  to  use  resin  in  London. 

91817.  {Chairman.)  What  is  that  sold  for  ? — For 
3s.  per  100.  That  is  being  sold  at  the  present 
time  by  a  large  merchant.  This  bundle  is  sold  in 
the  shop,  for  ^d.  The  shopkeepers  sell  it  also  in 
large  quantities  at  3s.  6d.  per  100,  and  as  shopkeepers 
insist  on  having  a  profit,  and  we  are  compelled  to  sell 
them  at  3s.  in  order  to  give  them  a  profit.  In  many  in- 
stances the  trade  is  compelled  to  sell  at  less  than  that  and 
lose  money  by  it.  This  large  bundle  I  have  here  is  being 
sold  at  the  present  time  by  a  union  at  3s.  3d.  ;  it  contains 
more  than  half  again  as  much  wood  as  the  other  article, 
it  is  a  better  quality  of  material.  Of  course,  it  is  made 
by  pauper  labour,  and  that  represents  the  size  that  the 
Church  Army  is  selling  to  householders  at  3s.  6d.  per  100. 

91818.  Would  you  mind  repeating  what  the  proportions 
of  material  and  labour  are  on  the  trade  bundle  ? — The 
material  in  it  costs  about  Is.  7|d.,  because  they  have 
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cribbed  half-an-inch  out  of  it,  and  the  labour  is  about, 
say.  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  100. 

As  to  this,  the  witness  subsequently  sent  the  following  note  of 
explanation: — "  llie  cost  of  wages,  labour,  &c.,  varies 
according  to  the  distance  delivered.  Delivery  costs  from 
4d.  to  Cd.  per  100.  The  material  in  a  full  13-inch 
bundle  will  cost  at  the  present  time  2s.  per  100,  but  by 
reducing  the  girth  i  to  |  of  an  inch  tlie  cost  is  reduced 
about  4d.  per  100." 

91819.  How  long  does  it  take  a  man  to  make  100 
bundles  ? — There  are  generally  three  people  employed 
making  them.  One  is  chopping,  one  is  picking  up,  and 
another  is  tying.  Usually  the  pickers-up  and  tyers  are 
girls  or  women,  and  a  number  of  women  are  now  chopping 
owing  to  the  reduced  wages  now  ruling  ;  they  would 
make  in  a  full  day  of  twelve  hours'  work,  chopping,  pick- 
ing up,  and  tying,  900  to  1,000  bundles,  so  that  1,000 
bundles  at  9d.  per  100  is  7s.  6d.  to  be  divided  amongst 
three  people,  and  that  is  paying  full  rates. 

91820.  Is  the  complaint  general  amongst  the  Firewood 
Association  ? — Yes,  it  is  general  amongst  the  whole  of  the 
members  and  outside,  I  am  afraid. 

91821.  You  give  two  instances,  one  Bromley  and  the 
other  Leicester  where  the  Leicester  people  employed  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  came  under  the  head  of 
unemployed,  and  gave  them  this  class  of  work  ? — Yes. 

91822.  Therefore  your  complaint  is  that  this  particular 
business  is  being  unfairly  competed  with  by  a  number  of 
agencies,  which  are  subsidisedby  public  funds  ? — That  is  so. 

91823.  {Professor  Smart.)  Has  your  Association  any 
connection  with  the  Scottish  Firewood  Manufacturers 
Association  ? — It  has  no  connection  whatever,  but  we 
have  been  in  communication  with  them  from  time  to  time. 

91824.  How  long  have  the  present  houses  in  the  trade 
been  in  existence  ? — The  large  merchants  have  been  in 
existence  for  a  great  number  of  years,  but  the  small  men 
I  am  afraid  are  come  and  go. 

91825.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  great  number  of  years  ? 
—One  man  I  speak  of  has  been  in  the  business  for  forty 
years,  Mr.  Davies,  who  used  to  employ  200  work-people, 
and  has  now  twelve  at  work. 

91826.  You  know  the  answer  that  is  made  by  a  good 
many  charitable  agencies ; — that  they  were  first  in  the 
field,  and  the  private  employers  came  in  and  cut  the 
prices,  and  they  were  forced  to  go  further  ? — I  can- 
not admit  that. 

91827.  It  has  been  often  said  that  this  was  one  of  the 
original  manufactures  of  the  Poor  Law  ?^ — That  may  be 
so  with  regard  to  country  unions,  but  I  believe  in  London 
the  firewood  industry  is  a  very  very  old  one  indeed. 

The  witness  subsequently  added  the  following  note : — "  I  am 
informed  that  manufacturing  firewood  was  carried  on 
by  the  trade  more  than  100  years  ago.  There  are  old 
men  of  over  sixty  years  of  age  chopping  at  the  present  time 
■whose  grandfathers  did  woodchopping.  The  Church  Army 
has  not  done  woodchopping  more  than  12-14  years." 

91828.  What  wages  do  you  pay  ? — That  is  part  of  the  Sweating  in 
complaint  we  make  that  the  wages  that  are  being  paid  firewood 
at  the  present  time  are  much  under  Trade  Union  rates,  i^^^'^stry. 
the  material  has  increased  in  price  ;     the  merchant  is 

unable  to  reduce  the  cost  of  his  material,  and  to  compete 
he  has  to  reduce  the  cost  of  labour,  and  so  sweating  has 
been  created. 

91829.  So  it  is  a  sweated  industry  ? — Yes  at  the  present 
time,  through  the  competition  in  the  market. 

91830.  Is  the  demand  unlimited  ? — I  am  thinking  that  Lessened 
the  demand  is  very  much  restricted,  from  year  to  year  it  demand  and 
is  becoming   less  and  less,  owing  to   the   continued  reduced  price, 
increasing  use  of  small  gas  and  oil  stoves,  so  that  the 
merchants  are  still  worse  off,  by  having  a  less  demand, 

though  I  will  admit  that  in  the  winter  the  demand  should 
be  equal  to  previous  years  on  account  of  the  very  great 
increase  of  population. 

91831.  The  fire-lighters  have  come  into  force  too  ? — I 
do  not  think  the  fire-lighters  interfere  very  greatly. 

91832.  Do  you  find  the  reduction  in  price  has  increased 
the  demand  ? — We  have  not  found  that  so. 

91833.  You  spoke  of  the  price  as  Jd.  per  bundle  ? — Yes. 

91834.  Last  Tuesday  night  I  heard  these  bundles  being  Cutting  by 
called  in  a  London  street  at  Jd.  a  brmdle  by  a  private  private 
dealer. — I  suppose  they  were  small  bundles  made  to  dealers, 
catch  the  public. 

91835.  They  seemed  to  be  about  the  same  size  as  that. 
So  I  think  there  is  as  much  cutting  on  the  part  of  the 
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private  individual  as  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
Army  ? — That  we  admit,  and  we  contend  we  have  been 
forced  to  cut  one  another  for  the  limited  market  that  is 
left  to  us. 

91836.  Have  you  tried  to  come  to  any  agreement  with 
these  charitable  bodies  ?— We  have  written  repeatedly 
asking  them  to  see  us  or  to  cease  it.  They  have  refi:sed 
to  be  approached  by  the  Masters'  Association,  though  I 
believe  they  have  met  the  work-people. 

91837.  The  experience  is  the  same  in  Scotland.  I  have 
been  assured  very  often  by  the  Church  Army  in  other 
places  than  London  that  the  price  they  charge  per  bundle 
was  higher  than  you  ? — We  contend  it  should  be  higher 
still.  In  some  instances  it  is  higher,  for  instance  this 
bundle  here  represents  the  size  of  their  3s.  6d.  per  ICO 
btmdles.  We  contend  that  that  should  be  4s.  6d.  If, 
in  the  trade,  we  had  to  make  a  bimdle  that  size  with  that 
length  of  stick,  and  that  size  round  and  the  same  quality 
of  wood,  we  could  not  make  it  profitably  for  4s.  6d.  They 
sell  it  for  3s.  6d. 

91838.  I  gather  the  price  is  not  really  higher  ? — Not 
on  account  of  the  size. 

91839.  Not  higher  than  yours  is  ? — Higher  in  price  in 
some  instances,  but  not  generally.  Where  they  sell  to 
the  trade,  such  as  shopkeepers,  their  price  is  lower. 

91840.  You  say  resin  is  forbidden  in  London  ? — It  is 
not  forbidden  so  much,  but  the  restrictions  placed  on  its 
use  by  the  London  County  Council  are  such  as  to  make 
it  prohibitive. 

91841.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  When  you  speak  of  a  13-inch 
bundle  or  a  15-inch  bundle,  do  you  speak  of  the  girth  ? 
— Yes,  not  the  length  of  the  stick.  The  length  of  the 
stick  varies.  In  consequence,  in  the  trade,  they  have 
tried  every  means  possible  to  compete  with  these  bundles. 
You  will  see  that  the  trade  bxmdle  is  half  an  inch 
less  in  stick  length.  That  makes  a  greater  production 
from  a  fathom  of  wood,  and  enables  the  trader  to  come 
still  further  to  a  lower  price,  but  even  with  all  these 
advantages  we  are  unable  to  compete. 

91842.  In  the  trade  is  the  chopping  and  bundling  done 
by  different  people  ? — Usually. 

91843.  Do  not  they  work  in  gangs  ? — Yes,  in  gangs  of 
three.  There  is  usually  a  man,  though  I  am  afraid  the 
men  are  fast  leaving  the  business  and  women  are  replacirg 
them  (owing  to  the  sweated  wages  allowed  a  man  for 
chopping),  a  young  girl  for  picking  up  and  a  woman  or  an 
older  girl  for  tying. 

91844.  How  many  hundreds  can  a  gang  of  three  turn 
out  on  an  average  in  the  trade  ? — I  was  speaking  of 
figures  given  me  last  week  by  a  large  merchant,  Mr. 
Lillie,  of  Deptford.  I  think  the  average  for  twelve 
berths  was  4,800  in  a  week,  some  had  done  more,  some 
had  done  less.  The  most  one  berth  had  done  was  6,200, 
that  is  sixty-two  ninepences. 

91845.  Do  you  know  how  long  they  worked  for  that  ? 
— The  man  in  that  berth  that  had  done  the  largest  quantity 
had  come  in  practically  every  morning  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  did  not  leave  until  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  having  no  time  off  for  meals,  he  would  actually 
sit  and  eat  his  meals  at  the  block.  The  women  come 
in  at  eight  o'clock  and  leave  at  eight.  We  are  compelled 
by  the  Factory  Act  to  do  that  with  regard  to  women. 
They  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  excepting  Saturdays, 
when  they  finish  at  four,  so  that  the  women  had  done 
fifty-seven  hours  I  think,  and  the  man  had  done  about 
seventy-five  to  seventy-eight,  for  which  they  had  earned 
between  them  £2  6s.  6d. — between  the  three. 

91846.  That  is  the  highest  ? — At  trade  union  rates. 
In  most  yards  they  would  not  earn  anything  like  that 
sum. 

91847.  With  regard  to  the  table  in  your  appendix 
(See  Appendix  No.  V.  (A)),  where  do  you  get  the  in- 
formation from  as  to  these  wood-choppers  who  are  in  the 
workliouse  ? — These  were  instances  given  me  at  a  meeting 
of  the  association  by  the  different  members  when  I  asked 
them  for  instances  they  knew  of  that  had  been  actually 
forced  into  the  Church  Army  or  the  workhouse.  They 
gave  me  the  names  of  the  men  who  had  worked  for 
them  as  to  whom  they  had  knowledge  of  where  such 
men  had  gone  ;  the  merchant  had  been  compelled  to 
discharge  them  on  account  of  the  work  leaving  him, 
and  the  men  hadgone  direct  to  the  workhouse. 

As  to  this  the  witness  subsequently  added  the  following 
note : — "  I  have  four  instances  furnished  me  of  master 
Woodchoppers  (or  firewood  dealers)  who  have  been 
ruined  by  charitable  competition. 


i.    Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  of  Bow. 

ii.  Mr.  Graves,  of  Homerto:-'. 

iii.  West  London  Firewood  Co.,  of  Wandsworth. 

iv.  Mr.  W.  Jones,  of  Hammersmith. 

Man/  others  h:,ve  had  their  business  seriously  injured." 

91848.  Was  it  known  if  they  had  been  in  the  work- 
house before  ? — That  I  am  afraid  we  did  not  go  into 
I  might  say  I  have  information  from  the  Firewood  Chop- 
pers' Association  with  regard  to  the  men  that  went  to 
Paddington.  I  have  also  information  here  in  writing 
from  one  of  the  members  of  the  association,  Mr.  Watts, 
of  his  men  Mills,  Fowler,  Stevens,  Tydeman,  Smyth  and 
Hare,  who  all  went  to  work  with  the  Church  Army  at 
the  Walmer  Road  branch,  when  he  discharged  them 
through  slackness  of  trade.    Four  of  them  are  still  there. 

91849.  (Chairman.)  They  went  direct  from  employ  ? — 
They  went  direct  from  his  work.  Their  wpges  are  so 
small,  that  the  moment  the  work  is  discontinued  they 
must  either  go  into  the  workhouse  or  sell  matches,  or 
adopt  some  other  precarious  livelihood  of  the  same  sort. 

91850.  They  practically  were  competent  workmen 
who  went  and  were  put  to  the  same  class  of  work  they 
had  previously  been  doing  ? — Yes. 

91851.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  You  speak  in  Paragraph  12 
of  the  numerous  honorary  and  salaried  agents.  What 
are  the  honorary  agents  of  the  Church  Army  ? — I  think 
I  saw  in  an  article  in  the  Press  that  some  lady  of  title 
had  been  awarded  an  article  of  furniture  (a  cabinet, 
or  something  like  that)  for  her  proficiency  in  gathering 
in  orders  for  Church  Army  firewood,  so  I  take  it  she 
would  be  one  of  the  honorary  agents,  not  exactly  a 
salaried  agent.  Their  salaried  captains  and  their  col- 
porteurs ti-avel  from  house  to  house  with  a  lot  of  literature. 
They  see  the  householder,  offer  their  literature  and  ask 
for  a  contribution.  The  householder  may  give  some- 
thing, but  as  a  rule  he  says  that  he  will  read  the  hterature 
that  is  given  him  ;  then  finding  that  they  get  no  cash 
they  ask  for  an  order  for  firewood ;  and  they  invariably 
get  it  because  they  offer  a  larger  bimdle  than  the  trade 
bundle. 

91852.  It  is  the  honorary  agents  that  interested  me 
How  do  you  suppose  they  get  the  orders  ?  Does  the 
titled  lady  go  to  the  shops  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that, 
they  travel  from  shop  .to  shop  ;  I  think  their  orders 
are  mostly  got  by  their  influence  among  their  friends. 

91853.  And  the  Chui-ch  Army  offers  a  reward  ? — I 
do  not  say  they  offer  a  reward ;  but  they  rewarded  a 
lady  of  title  by  giving  her  a  cabinet  for  her  proficiency 
in  gathering  orders. 

91854.  We  have  had  a  document  submitted  to  us  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  Army  in  which  it  says  two  officials 
of  the  Firewood  Choppers'  Trade  Union  waited  on  the 
Church  Army  last  August ;  they  were  asked  whether 
they  complained  of  the  society  for  under-paying  its  men, 
or  under-selling  the  trade  ;  the  answer  to  each  question 
was  in  the  negative.  Would  you  admit  that  Statement  ? 
— I  am  afraid  I  cannot  admit  that.  I  was  not  with  the 
officials  of  the  Woodchoppers'  Union,  but  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  giving  a  history  of  what  took  place 
at  that  interview  and  he  mentions  nothing  of  that  at 
all.  I  rather  think  that  that  would  be  just  one  of  the 
points  that  they  would  complain  of :  that  the  wages 
paid  by  the  Church  Army  are  not  the  wages  that  should 
be  paid  ;  and  that  is  part  of  the  cause  of  the  cheap  bundle. 
(See  Appendix  No.  V.  (B)). 

91855.  Possibly  we  ought  to  have  the  other  Statement 
put  in,  as  this  is  a  definite  statement  that  no  complaint 
Was  made  ? — I  might  say  on  behalf  of  my  Association, 
which  is  the  Association  of  Masters,  we  do  complain 
bitterly  of  the  wages  they  pay.  We  complain  that 
they  pay  for  this  work  in  truck,  and  they  get  a  greater 
amount  of  labour  for  the  small  amount  of  truck  they 
pay.  I  was  informed  verbally  by  one  of  the  labom* 
home  captains  of  the  Church  Army  that  they  pay  a  price 
of  8d.  per  100  for  making  these  15-inch  bundles,  the 
trade  union  price  of  which  should  be  Is.  3d.  Id.  per 
inch  girth  is  the  recognised  price,  the  Chm-ch  Army 
paid  8d.  per  100. 

91856.  (Gliairman.)  When  your  evidence  is  sent  to 
you  will  you  add  that  statement  of  your  Association 
as  to  the  interview  with  the  Church  Army  ? — I  will 
see  the  Secretary  of  the  Woodchoppe  s'  Union  myself, 
personally,  and  take  his  view  of  the  matter. 

Draft  of  MemoHal  submitted  to  Church  Army  by  Wood- 
thopp'-Ts'  Union  subsequently  sent.  (See  Appendix  N&, 
V.  (G)). 
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ONE    HUNDRED   AND  FORTY-FOURTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  28th  January,  1908. 


At  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The]^Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I. 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman.) 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Pbovis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr.  George  Lansbury. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 


Professor  William  Smart. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanqtjet. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  OcTAviA  Hill. 
Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 
The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord 

Mr.  R.  H.  a.  G. 


Bishop  of  Ross. 
DtJFF  {Secretary). 


Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  James  Thomas  Helby,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


91857.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  kind  enough  to 
prepare  for  us  a  Statement  which,  if  you  will  hand  it  in, 
we  -n-ill  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes.  {The 
Witness  handed  in  the  folloiuing  Statement.) 

\.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  nominated  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
since  May,  1898,  and  after  occupying  the  chairs  of  the 
Finance,  Works  and  Hospitals  Committees,  I  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Board  in  May,  1907. 

My  previous  experience  in  Poor  Law  work  and  on 
other  public  bodies  was  as  follows  : — 

April,  1893— September,  1898.  Member  of  Camber- 
well  Board  of  Guardians  (Chairman  of  Finance  and 
Workhouse  Committees). 

May,  1893 — September,  1898.  Representative  of 
Camberwell  Board  of  Guardians  on  Board  of  Manage- 
ment of  South  Metropolitan  School  District. 

May,  1893— December,  1896.  Member  of  Camber- 
well  Vestry  (Chairman  of  Public  Health  and  Assess- 
ment Committees). 

November,  1885 — November,  1891.  Member  of 
late  School  Board  for  London  (Chairman  of  Works 
Committee  and  of  various  sub-committees). 

April,  1884— April,  1886.  Member  of  Wandsworth 
Board  of  Guardians  (Vice-Chairman  of  Board  and 
Chairman  of  Assessment  Committee). 

2.  While  serving  as  a  member  of  the  different  authorities 
mentioned  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  con- 
nection with  contracts  of  all  kinds.  I  formed  the  opinion 
quite  early  that  the  system  generally  in  vogue  under 
which  tenders  were  obtained,  contracts  made,  and  goods 
received,  was  most  unsatisfactory,  and  this  opinion  has 
been  confirmed  and  strengthened  as  my  experience  has 
increased. 

3.  So  far  as  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is  con- 
cerned the  procedure  with  regard  to  entering  into  con- 
tracts is  governed  by  an  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  dated  June,  1867,  and  I  believe  that  the  procedure 
of  boards  of  guardians  is  subject  to  similar  regulations. 
Where  any  difference  exists  the  guardians  are  probably 
confined  within  even  narrower  limits  than  those  which 
affect  the  Asylums  Board.  Though  the  regulations 
have  been  modified  in  particular  points  of  detail  from 
time  to  time  yet  in  the  main  they  still  stand  in  the  original 
form. 

4.  It  is  very  desirable  that  regulations  framed  so  long 
ago  should  be  completely  revised.  They  were  doubtless 
drafted  to  meet  a  condition  of  things  which  has  materially 
altered.  Contract  requirements,  which  forty  years  ago 
were  comparatively  small,  have  increased  with  the  growth 
of  institutions  in  size  and  number  until  with  a  central 
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authority  the  turn-over  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  large  Mr.  James 
modern  stores.    The  Asylums  Board  alone  now  spend    T.  Helby. 

on  goods  supplied  under  contracts  some  £300,000  per   

annum,  and  enter  into  about  800  such  contracts  annually.  28  Jan.  1908. 

The  theory  which  seems  to  underlie  the  existing  regula- 
tions, viz.  : — that  the  supplies  required  by  a  Poor  Law 
authority  would  be  so  small  a  matter  and  so  easy  to  deal 
with  that  they  could  be  obtained  by  the  unvarying  rule 
of  advertising  for  tenders,  and  that  the  tenders  could 
be  opened  and  completely  dealt  with  at  one  sitting,  has 
therefore  ceased  to  hold  good  for  many  years  past.  Such 
regulations  were  apparently  devised,  first  to  ensure  the 
obtaining  of  the  best  or  most  suitable  xrticle  at  the  lowest 
price,  and  secondly  as  a  security  against  malpractices. 

5.  The  uniform  application  of  the  rule  as  to  advertising  Advertising 
for  tenders  does  not  necessarily  secure  the  result  desired,  for  tenders, 
indeed  it  may  lead  to  an  exactly  opposite  one.  The 
authority  is  precluded  from  obtaining  tenders  from 
selected  firms,  a  course  which  it  is  agreed  is  desirable 
in  many  cases,  and  from  taking  advantage  of  the  state 
of  the  markets.  The  rule  is  also  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  free  dealing  between  the  authority  and  manufacturer 
or  producer  of  the  goods  required. 

I  believe  it  is  recognised  that  in  open  competition 
many  of  the  best  firms  get  tired  of  tendering,  while  manu- 
facturers who  would  readily  enter  into  a  limited  com- 
petition, especially  if  it  were  known  to  be  confined  to 
their  own  class,  refrain  from  coming  in  where  the  com- 
petition is  open  to  both  manufacturers  and  retailers 
alike.  This  is  understood  in  government  departments 
where  open  tenders  are  not  the  rule,  but  under  existing 
regulations  Poor  Law  authorities  have  not  the  same 
freedom. 

It  is  not  easy  to  lay  dovm  a  rule  which  would  cover 
all  cases,  but,  speaking  generally,  I  consider  that  the 
best  results  would  be  achieved  by  limited  competition 
and  by  having  selected  lists  of  firms  to  tender  for  each 
cldss  of  goods. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  determining 
whether  manufacturers  only  should  be  dealt  with  for 
any  particular  class  of  goods,  and  of  inviting  applications 
by  advertisement  from  firms  desirous  of  being  placed 
on  the  selected  lists.  Any  enquiries  as  to  the  status  of 
firms  would  be  made  before  they  were  placed  on  the 
list,  and  one  source  of  the  delay  which  now  often  occurs 
between  the  date  of  tendering  and  that  of  notifying  the 
result  would  be  avoided.  The  existing  regulations, 
moreover,  as  they  stand,  do  not  admit  of  any  exception, 
such,  for  instance,  as  when  it  is  desired  to  carry  out  works 
by  the  direct  employment  of  labour  and  piu-chase  of 
materials,  or  when  something  is  required  which  can  only 
be  supplied  or  performed  by  one  person. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  I 


28  Jan.  1908 


Opening  of 
tenders. 


Relative 
position  of 
Poor  Law 
and  other 
authorities. 


Mr.  James  6.  Since  it  is  no  longer  possible  in  a  great  number  of 
T.  Hdhy.  cases  to  open  and  deal  with  tenders  for  supplies,  some 
containing  schedules  including  hundreds  of  items,  at 
one  meeting,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  continuing  a 
regulation  which  requires  a  formal  meeting  for  the  opening 
of  tenders.  Tenders  such  as  those  referred  to  require 
careful  collation  and  tabulation  before  they  can  be  dis- 
cussed by  a  committee  or  board,  and  sufiScient  safeguards 
can  be  provided  by  means  other  than  those  which  the 
regulations  seek  to  enforce. 

7.  While  the  Poor  Law  authorities  are  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  those  mentioned,  the  great  number  of 
municipal  and  coimty  authorities,  who  obtain  supplies 
by  means  of  tenders  and  contracts,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment departments,  are  subject  to  no  similar  restrictions. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  while  these  regulations  are  in  some  respects  obsolete 
and  in  others  tend  to  hamper  the  action  of  the  authorities, 
they  have  not  availed  in  the  case  of  Poor  Law  bodies 
to  prevent  irregularities  of  a  kind  and  on  a  scale  which 
have  not  been  apparent  in  cases  of  non-Poor  Law 
authorities.  While  I  have  no  desire  to  see  the  ultimate 
control  of  the  Local  Government  Board  removed,  I  know 
no  reason  why  a  competent  Poor  Law  authority  should 
not  be  free,  within  certain  limits,  which  should  be  much 
wider  than  they  are  at  present,  to  arrange  for  the  supply 
and  delivery  of  each  class  of  goods,  and  for  the  performance 
of  each  class  of  work,  in  the  manner  which  is  foimd  by 
experience  to  be  most  suited  to  that  class. 

Metropolitan  8.  I  should  like  to  point  out  here  that  the  views  I  have 
Asylums  expressed  above  have  been  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  Asylums  Board.    It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  during 

practice.  ^j^g  \r^^i^  years  a  great  advance  has  been  made  by  that 
board  in  the  system  of  obtaining  supplies.  Detailed 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  prese  it  practice  of  the  board 
has  already  bee.i  submitted  to  the  Commission  by  the 
clerk  to  the  board,  by  whom  particulars  were  given  of : — 

(i)  The  establishment  of  a  central  stores  for  the 
reception  of  manufactured  non-perishable  goods. 

(ii)  The  re-arrangement  of  the  forms  of  tender 
by  the  thorough  sub-division  and  re-grouping  of 
the  large  numbers  of  items  contained  in  the  sche:Iules, 
and  the  comparison  of  tenders  received,  item  by 
item. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  board,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  have  in  some  cases 
applied  the  principle  of  direct  purchase  and  of  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  in  bulk  from  manufacturers  and  producers. 

Preparation  9.  Taking  first  the  preparation  of  contract  schedules 
of  schedules.   I  would  lay  stress  upon  the  following  points  : — 

(a)  The  carrying  out,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
policy  of  sub-dividing  the  lists  of  items  contained 
in  schedules,  the  goods  being  thoroughly  separated 
into  the  different  trades. 

(&)  The  omission  from  the  schedules  of  those 
goods  of  which  the  quantities  required  are  very 
small,  separate  arrangements  being  made  for  the 
purchase  of  such  goods. 

(c)  The  omission  from  the  schedules  of  goods 
and  materials  which  have  to  be  specially  made,  in 
all  cases  in  which  stock  patterns  and  stock  materials 
can  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  required. 

(d)  The  settlement  of  standard  patterns  to  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  all  institutions  of  one 
class,  thus  preventing  the  inclusion  in  the  schedules 
of  many  different  patterns  of  the  same  article. 

Estimated         10.  I  question  the  value  of  the  insertion  in  many  cases 
quantities.      in  the  schedules  attached  to  periodical  contracts  of  the 
quantities  of  goods  estimated  to  be  required  during  the 
period,  especially,  when  they  are  prepared,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  by  institution  officials. 

In  cases  where  estimated  quantities  are  necessary  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  this  work  in  the  hands  of  the 
accounting  staff  at  the  central  office.  In  many  cases, 
however,  and  especially  in  those  of  such  articles  as  fish, 
meat,  fruit  and  the  like,  detailed  estimates  are  of  little 
value. 

Extension  of  11-  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  desirable  to 
purchase  in  extend  largely  the  system  of  making  contracts  fo.- 
b.ilk.  quantities,  and  not  for  periods,  i.e.,  to  extend  the  prin- 

ciple of  purchasing  goods  in  bulk.  This  course  is  rendered 
simple  by  the  establishment  of  central  stores.  The 
quantities  to  be  purchased  would  be  fixed  with  some  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  article,  to  the  need  for  keeping  a 


stock  sufficient  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  continually 
inviting  fresh  tenders,  and  to  storage  capacity,  but  as 
a  rule  a  six  months  supply  could  be  contracted  for.  Where 
articles  are  bidky  or  are  produced  slowly,  or  for  any 
other  sufficient  reason,  arrangements  would  be  made 
for  deliveries  to  be  spread  at  intervals  over  a  specified 
period,  but  the  quantities  to  be  taken  would  be  none 
the  less  fixed. 

12.  In  cases  where  samples  are  necessary,  I  think  more  Samples, 
expert  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  selection,  and 

to  changing  them  when  required,  than  is  generally  done 
at  present. 

13.  Tenders  for  goods  received  at  central  stores  would  Time  of 
be  invited  from  time  to  time  as  required.    I  think  that  tendering 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pay  strict  attention  to  Poor  Law  and^ay- 
half-years,  and  that  the  tendering  should  be  spread  over 

the  whole  year.  It  might  be  objected  that  two  sets  of 
prices  would  make  more  book  work  and  would  render 
comparisons  of  cost  by  half-years  less  easy  to  make,  but 
the  gain  would  quite  counterbalance  any  such  drawbacks. 

I  have  mentioned  the  great  desirability  of  reducing 
to  the  smallest  amount  possible  the  time  taken  between 
the  date  for  the  reception  of  tenders  and  that  for  announc- 
ing the  result.  The  state  of  the  market  may  change 
considerably,  and  tenderers  may  not  be  able  to  keep  an 
advantageous  offer  open  for  the  time  required,  and 
generally  it  may  be  said  that  a  long  interval  opens  the 
door  for  the  withdrawal  of  tenders  for  reasons  both  good 
and  bad. 

The  question  of  greater  promptitude  applies  also  to 
the  payment  for  goods  received,  and  it  would,  I  believe, 
be  an  inducement  to  tenderers  if  they  knew  that  all  goods 
would  be  paid  for  within,  say,  a  month  of  acceptance. 

14.  Passing  to  the  general  question  of  the  arrange-  Reception 
ments  to  be  made  for  the  reception  of  goods  and  for  of  goods, 
determining  that  the  article  received  is  the  article  con- 
tracted for,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  sound  principle  that  the 
consumer  and  the  contractor  should  be  completely 
separated.  By  consumer,  I  mean  the  institution  officials 
responsible  for  the  actual  use  of  the  goods.  There  will 
always  be  a  certain  proportion  of  goods,  chiefly  articles 

of  food,  which  must  be  delivered  direct  to  an  institution, 
but  I  think  that  the  more  the  principle  of  receiving  goods 
at  central  stores  can  be  extended  the  better.  The  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  have  for  years  rented  central 
stores  in  South  London,  and  they  are  now  replacing  these 
by  a  new  building  of  their  own.  In  any  extension  of  the 
principle  of  central  control  and  supply,  it  might  well  be 
necessary  to  have  at  least  two  such  stores  in  London,  one 
on  the  north  and  one  on  the  south  side. 

15.  The  advantages  of  these  stores  to  a  public  body  Central 
controlling  a  large  number  of  institutions  are,  I  believe,  stores  and 
generally  recognised,  and  have  no  doubt  been  put  before  the  inspection 
Commission.  Inter  alia  they  afford  the  best  way  of  securing  goods 
first,  that  the  goods  supplied  are  in  accordance  with  the  thereat, 
contract  by  providing  one  examination  of  these  goods, 

and  that  an  expert  one,  and  secondly,  that  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  stock  in  hand  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  keeping  it  mainly  in  one  place  and  not  scattered  over 
many  institutions. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  secure  for  each  institution  offi- 
cials who  are  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  every  class 
of  goods  used  therein.  Moreover,  the  fault-finding,  often 
vexatious,  which  here  and  there  amongst  a  number  of 
institutions  inevitably  follows  the  introduction  of  a  new 
contractor,  is  evidence  of  the  need  for  finding  in  the  larger 
use  of  central  stores  a  means  of  keeping  the  contractor 
and  the  consumer  from  direct  contact  with  one  another. 

I  would  not  lose  sight,  however,  of  the  safeguards 
which  are  necessary  in  the  management  of  a  central  stores. 
The  control  of  the  central  authority  over  the  stores,  as 
exercised  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
must  be  complete,  and  the  appointment  of  permanent 
experts  to  deal  with  the  goods  received  should  be  avoided. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  quite  feasible  to  keep  lists 
of  qualified  judges  in  each  class  of  goods  and  to  have  the 
various  deliveries  examined  by  persons  selected  as  occasion 
requires  from  these  lists,  and  paid  by  fees. 

Due  provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  examinalion 
of  goods  in  course  of  manufacture,  and  sufficient  time 
should  be  allowed  after  the  reception  of  goods  for  their 
proper  examination.  Goods  not  up  to  standard  in  some 
non-essential  detail  might  be  taken  at  reduced  rates. 
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B.  16.  I  believe  great  differences  exist  in  the  manner  of 
furnishing  institutions  of  similar  character  when  this 
work  is  undertaken  by  different  bodies.  It  is  obvious 
that  great  saving  can  be  effected,  not  only  in  the  original 
outlay,  but  also  in  the  upkeep  of  institutions  if  the  question 
of  furnishing  is  approached  on  business-like  and  practical 
lines. 

The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  originally  attempted 
to  deal  with  it  by  establishing  standard  samples,  but 
have  found  it  much  better  to  settle  standard  patterns 
by  means  of  working  drawings  and  specifications.  In 
furnishing,  as  in  other  branches  of  contracting,  the  larger 
the  field  of  operations,  the  easier  it  is  to  employ  the  best 
skilled  advice  and  assistance  in  preparing  the  contracts 
and  examining  the  goods  in  course  of  manufacture  and 
on  delivery. 

moing  17.  The  question  of  the  arrangements  for  the  examina- 
tion and  condemnation  of  articles  worn  out  and  unfit 
for  further  use,  and  for  requisitioning  for  fresh  supplies 
is  one  which  needs  careful  attention.  I  believe  the 
practice  in  these  matters  is  very  varied  in  Poor  Law 
institutions.  A  form  should  be  used  for  each  ward  or 
separate  portion  of  an  institution  on  which  the  officer  in 
charge  should  enter  the  number  and  description  of  articles 
to  be  repaired  or  condemned,  and  this  should  be  checked 
and  certified  by  a  responsible  officer,  such  as  the  matron 
or  steward.  The  articles  to  be  repaired  should  be  sent 
to  the  workrooms  or  shops  and  subsequently  returned 
and  receipts  would  be  exchanged.  The  articles  to  be 
condemned  would  await  the  decision  of  the  Visiting 
Committee,  who,  by  themselves  or  by  delegated  members, 
would  inspect  them  and  certify  the  summarised  list  sub- 
mitted with  the  goods.  On  the  summary  sheet  would 
be  columns  for  issues  which  when  totalled  would  be 
carried  in  total  to  the  appropriate  stock  book.  The 
stock  book  would  show  a  full  quarter's  receipts,  issues, 
stocks  in  hand  and  valuation  at  end  of  each  half-year 
compactly  in  one  opening.  With  modifications  this 
system  could  be  applied  to  most  of  the  stock  accounts, 
and  would  effect  a  considerable  simplification  in  the  books, 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  fraud,  would 
enable  the  staff  to  work  readily  on  any  book  of  account, 
and  would  give  a  better  basis  for  checking.  Regulations 
should  be  laid  down  for  the  proper  disposal  of  articles 
when  condemned. 
loia'^  18.  With  regard  to  the  authority  for  the  issue  oi  orders 
the  general  practice,  I  beheve,  is  to  insert  the  require- 
ments in  a  requisition  or  requirement  book  which  is 
submitted  to  a  visiting  committee  or  sub-committee  for 
approval.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Asylums 
Board  institutions  until  1903,  when  the  question  was 
enquired  into.  It  was  felt  that  the  control  of  members 
over  special  items  of  expenditure  was  obscured  by  the 
necessity  for  looking  through  a  large  number  of  items 
over  which  no  real  control  could  be  exercised  by  them. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  provisions,  the  issues  are 
really  determined  when  dietary  and  rations  scales  are 
laid  down  for  patients  and  staff,  and  the  expenditure 
when  contracts  for  supplies  are  entered  into. 

The  checking  of  the  quantities  issued  must  be  a  work 
for  the  accountant's  staff  at  the  head  office,  and  the  issue 
of  orders  may  well  be  left  to  the  accountant,  subject  to 
his  lieing  satisfied  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  require- 
ments and  to  their  being  within  the  scales  prescribed. 
This  arrangement  has  been  adopted  by  the  Asylums 
Board  and  has  resulted  in  clearing  the  requisition  books 
in  all  of  thousands  of  superfluous  entries  per  annum,  with 
the  result  that  the  remaining  items  being  so  many  fewer, 
doubtless  receive  a  much  closer  scrutiny.  The  principle 
may  well  be  extended  to  many  other  classes  of  goods 
the  issue  of  which  is  based  upon  regulations  and  scales 
and  the  contracts  for  the  supply  of  which  have  been  settled 
by  the  managing  authority. 

Dealing  with  requisitions  within  an  institution  I  think 
it  is  important  that  there  should  be  a  WTitten  requisition 
for  all  issues,  and  a  receipt  for  all  goods  passing  between 
officers.  Slips  mi-bt  be  used,  lor  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  requisitioning  officer  to  know  what  he  received 
in  the  past,  but  what  he  requires  for  the  immediate 
future.  It  is  likely  that  the  xise  of  books  invites  officers 
to  make  comparisons  between  themselves,  particularly 
when  a  requisition  is  reduced,  thus  tending  to  an  accumula- 
tion of  goods.  A  fixed  equipment  should  be  settled  for 
each  place  and  no  additional  stock  issued  unless  in  specially 
approved  circumstances. 


19.  The  question  of  stocktaking  is  another  important   j/,.,  James 
item  in  the  administrative  machinery.    It  is  very  desir-    T.  Helby. 

able  that  as  short  a  time  as  possible  should  elapse  between   

the  last  day  ot  a  quarter  and  the  stocktaking,  and  for  this  28  Jan.  1908. 
purpose  too  many  stocktakings  should  not  be  thrown 

upon  one  person.  I  think  that  exhaustive  stocktakings  °  * 
of  all  goods  need  not  take  place  at  each  institution  more 
often  than  annually,  and  that  such  a  number  of  institu- 
tions should  be  taken  each  quarter  as  would  distribute 
the  work  equally  among  the  four  quarter  days.  At  the 
central  stores  the  stocks  should  be  taken  by  an  outside 
stocktaker,  but  at  many  of  the  institutions,  at  any  rate, 
the  stock  might  be  taken  by  members  of  the  accountant's 
staff,  while  occasional  visits  might  be  made  between 
annual  stocktakings  when  the  whole  or  specified  portions 
of  the  stocks  at  any  institution  might  be  taken. 

20.  In  addition  to  the  audit  by  the  district  auditor  Auditing  and 
appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  examination 
continuous  examination  throughout  the  year  by  the  books, 
accountant  of  the  whole  of  the  books  and  accounts  of 
accoxmting  officers,  there  should  be  visits  of  inspection, 

test  examination  and  enquiry,   without  notice,   by  a 
travelhng  officer  deputed  for  the  purpose. 

21.  I  beheve  that  a  great  many  of  the  improvements  Central 
I  would  like  to  see  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  for  control, 
contracts  and  supplies  for  Poor  Law  institutions,  especially 

in  London,  can  only  be  secured  by  bringing  the  institu- 
tions under  a  central  authority.  This  authority,  while 
under  the  general  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  subject  to  regulations  made  by  that  Board,  would 
be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  matters  referred  to  in  a 
way  which  is  not  possible  for  a  large  number  of  small  and 
independent  units.  Take  the  instance  of  central  stores. 
I  consider  it  absolutely  e3S3ntial  that  the  bod};  controlling 
the  contract  and  stores  airangements  should  be  the  body 
controlling  the  institutions  in  which  the  goods  are  to  be 
used,  and  that  without  this  complete  central  control  any 
arrangement  for  central  supply  would  be  unworkable. 

Tiiese  remarks  as  to  central  control  hold  good,  in  my 
opinion,  with  special  emphasis  in  connection  with  works 
and  supplies,  in  regard  to  which,  as  recent  events  have 
shown,  there  is  so  much  scop?  for  extravagance  and 
waste.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  need  tor  more  uniform 
administration,  both  in  regard  to  outdoor  rehef  and  indoor 
relief,  is  very  pressing,  and  that  this  can  only  be  met  by 
removing  the  determination  of  general  principles  and 
rules  from  local  authorities,  and  I  would  like  to  close  my 
statement  with  a  few  suggesstions  on  this  subject. 

22.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  ^  central 
not  impossible,  to  place  the  administration  of  outdoor  ^"""^ 
and  indoor  relief  in  the  hands  of  independent  bodies. 

If  this  is  so,  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  central  authority 
to  work,  so  far  as  outdoor  rehef  is  concerned,  through 
local  committees,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
visitation  of  institutions  should  not  be  left  in  large  measure 
in  the  hands  of  such  committees. 

This  would  give  a  central  body  of  workable  size,  which 
might  be  comprised  of  elected  members,  with  a  large 
addition  of  members  nominated  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  to  ensure  the  inclusion  of  persons  who  would  be 
chosen  for  special  knowledge  and  experience  rather  than  for 
party  reasons. 

Such  a  body  could  deal  through  central  committees 
with  the  different  branches  of  its  work,  very  much  on  the 
lines  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  with  its  hospitals, 
asylums,  children's,  finance,  works  and  contract  com- 
mittees. 

It  could  define  the  general  regulations  nnder  which 
outdoor  rehef  should  be  administered  ;  make  all  arrange- 
ments for  works  and  supplies  ;  prescribe  wages,  um'form 
and  dietary  scales,  and  the  necessary  staff  regulations 
for  each  set  of  institutions  ;  reserve  to  itself  the  appoint- 
ments of  chief  officers  and  determine  the  rules  under 
which  those  of  lesser  rank  should  be  made. 

It  could  settle  the  arrangements  for  visiting  institutions, 
deal  with  the  reports  of  the  visiting  committees,  and 
generally  undertake  all  the  work  which  might  properly 
be  kept  in  its  own  hands. 

The  local  committees  could  be  appointed  by  the  central 
body.  With  largely  reduced  functions  they  could  be 
materially  smaller  in  number  than  the  present  boards  of 
guardians.  They  would  have  a  divisional  office  with  a 
divisional  correspondent  acting  under  the  central  body. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


JUr.  James       I  believe  that  the  Poor  Law  institutions,  now  controlled 
21  Eelby.     by  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  numbering  roUf,hly  130, 

 with  accommodation  in  round  numbers  for  70,000  could 

•^8  Jau.  1908.  satisfactorily  and  economically  governed  on  some  such 
lines  as  I  have  suggested,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  scheme 
would  require  material  alteration  even  if  some  or  all  of 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  were  added  to  the  number. 

Moreover,  I  think  that  such  a  scheme  would  make 
sufficient  provision  for  the  necessary  element  of  popular 
representation,  and  for  enlisting  the  sympathy  and  co- 
•operation  of  the  large  number  or  persons  of  capacity  who 
■would  bring  voluntary  service  to  assist  in  the  administra- 
tion ot  the  Poor  Laws. 


lExperience 
•®f  witnsss. 


Procedure  of 
JJetropoIitan 
Asylums 
Board 
governed  by 
Local 

•^Grovernment 
Board 
orders. 

The  Local 
<€rOveriiraent 
Board  orders 
<i»nt  of  date. 

leaders. 


jsontraets. 


"Easts  of 
selected 
drme  from 
whisni 
(tenders  are 
invited,  j  n 


91858.  {Chairman.)  From  your  Statement,  I  gather  that 
after  occupying  the  post  oi  chairman  ot  the  finance, 
works,  and  hospitals  committees  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asjdums  Board,  you  were  elected  chairman  of  the  whole 
board  in  May,  1907  ?— That  is  so. 

91859.  Your  evidence,  I  think,  mainly  or  largely 
relates  to  the  question  of  contracts.  The  procedure 
under  which  you  act  is  governed  by  an  Order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  dattd  June,  1867,  you  say  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so.  There  have  been  one  or  two  amendments, 
I  think,  since,  but  they  are  merely  of  a  minor  character. 

91860.  You  think  those  regulations  are  so  antiquated 
as  hardly  to  be  applicable  to  an  authority  as  large  as  3^ours, 
which  has  to  obtain  articles  on  so  very  large  a  scale  ? 
— They  are  very  antiquated — like  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
work  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

91861.  The  theory  which  governs  you  is  that  you  must 
always  advertise  openly  for  tenders  ? — Yes,  unless  we  have 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  On  certain 
occasions  we  ask  them  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  selected 
£rms. 

D1862.  Do  they  allow  you  to  do  that  ? — Occasionally. 

91863.  But,  as  a  rule,  you  have  to  purchase  under  un- 
limited competition  ? — The  order.s  are  to  the  effect  that 
we  are  to  advertise  a  certain  time  before  the  tenders  are 
received. 

91864.  Is  there  any  rule  as  regards  those  who  tender  ? 
Must  they  be  manufacturers,  or  may  they  be  brokers  ? 
—There  is  no  limit  of  that  kind  at  all. 

91865.  I  suppose  your  experience  is  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  lowest  tender  is  always  the 
one  which  it  would  be  advantageous  to  take  ? — Certainly 
aiot.  Untortunat;.  ly  the  rule  is  to  accept  the  lowest 
"tender,  but  it  is  not  at  all  times  advantageous  to  do  so. 

In  the  advertisement  we  always  lay  do^vn  that  we  do 
not  liind  ourselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender. 

91866.  I  suppose  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  it 
would  be  an  object  to  a  person  tendering  to  get  the 
contract  ? — I  should  say  so. 

{)1867.  Independent,  I  mean,  of  pecuniary  considera- 
tions ? — Quite  so. 

91868.  Do  you  not  find  that  is  done  frequently  ? — I 
do  not  say  it  is  very  frequent,  but  I  say  there  are  cases 
of  that  character. 

918C9.  It  is  done  as  a  matter  of  reputation,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  say  that  they  are  contractors  to  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  ? — Yes 

91870.  Are  you  allowed  to  have  rurming  contracts 
with  the  big  firms  ? — There  are  occasionally  contracts 
ot  that  kind  for  instance,  for  stationery  and  printing. 
Those  contracts  have  run  tor  three  years.  But  it  is  not 
the  rule  by  any  means  and  our  contracts  are  generally 
^ix-monthly  or  twelve -monthly  contracts. 

'91871.  Then  you  are  practically  precluded  from  ob- 
"taining  tenders  from  a  limited  number  of  firms  selected 
in  advance  ? — That  is  so. 

^91872.  Of  course,  all  systems  are  open  to  some  dis- 
advantages, and  it  is  sometimes  alleged  that  under  this 
system  favouritism  is  shown  to  firms,  and  that  they  are 
selected  sometimes  on  account  ot  the  political  opinions 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  firms,  and  so  on  ;  but 
in  your  judgment',  does  that  system,  if  it  is  properly 
worked,  answer  as  weU  as  having  only  a  limited  number 
'of  selected  firms  ?— It  all  depends  upon  the  circumstances 
-of  the  case.  In  large  contracts,  especially  in  contracts 
•;ior  building  works  and  that  kind  ot  Ihing,  my  experience 
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is  that  it  is  a  very  great  advantage  indeed  to  have  a  List  of 
selected  list  of  tenderers.     My  experience  when  I  was  selected  fin 
chairman  of  the  Works  Committee  ot  the  London  School  from  -whom 
Board,  if  I  may  refer  to  that,  was  this  :    We  went  for  t**nclers  are 
selected  lists  of  men,  and  we  obtained  them  in  this  way:  ^^^^ 
we  advertised  for  those  who  were  desirous  ot  tendering 
tor  works  between  certain  amounts,  say,  from  £500  to 
£1,000,  from  £1,000  to  £3,000,  from  £3,000  to  £5,000, 
and  so  on.    Then  all  the  details  were  gone  into  and  the 
particulars — for  instance,  the  reierences  were  referred 
to,  the  financial  position  of  the  individuals  was  obtained, 
and  their  works  were  visited  to  see  how  far  they  were 
capable  of  undertaking  the  work.     By  that  means  we 
obtained  a  very  excellent  h'st  of  contractors  who  were 
able  to  do  the  work  under  those  conditions.    We  found 
that  we  got  far  better  men  to  tender,  that  is,  men  of 
good  reputation,  whereas  before  there  was  a  difficulty 
always  to  get  the  better  class  of  men  to  tender,  because 
after  a  time  they  tound  they  had  no  chance  of  getting 
contracts,  and  so  they  would  not  take  the  trouble  or 
expend  the  time  in  having  their  quantities  valued  by 
their  own  quantity  surveyors.    By  these  selected  lists 
we  got  a  far  better  class  of  tenderers  and  v/e  got  our  work 
far  better  done.    I  think  the  same  thing  would  apply 
to  all  large  classes  of  work  of  that  character. 

91873.  In  the  case  of  the  school  board  tenders,  I 
assume  there  were  only  a  limited  number  of  persons 
who  supplied  the  particular  class  of  articles  that  you 
wanted  ? — I  speak  especially  of  building  works.  In 
those  cases,  the  list  is  taken  in  rotation ;  you  take  a 
certain  number  oif  the  list  and  you  ask  them  to  tender. 
You  would  not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  at  all  in 
accepting  th§  lowest  tender  because  you  had  made 
sure,  your  man  being  on  the  selected  list,  that  he  was  a 
man  capable  of  doing  the  work.  I  may  say  the  same 
would  apply  with  regard  to  works  of  a  large  character, 
and  even  to  manufacturing  firms  in  the  same  way.  With 
regard  to  large  tenders,  for  instance,  instead  of  going  to 
the  retail  people  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  go 
direct  to  the  manufacturers  ;  but  of  course  now  under 
the  system  of  advertising  anybody  can  offer. 

91874.  Then  your  experience  is  that  some  of  the  best 
class  of  traders  after  a  time  decline  to  tender  ? — Cer- 
tainly. That  has  been  my  experience  lor  many  years 
past.  You  gradually  -,et  into  a  regular  ring  of  tenderers  ; 
the  system  of  tendering  becomes  practically  an  art,  and 
it  is  carried  out  by  certain  firms,  and  so  you  get  into  the 
hands  of  a  ring. 

91875.  This  is  rather  technical ;  could  you  just  ex- 
plain to  us  how  it  becomes  an  art  ? — In  this  way :  First 
of  all,  schedules  are  made  out ;  the  schedules  show  the 
estimated  quantity  in  the  first  column,  and  in  the  next 
column,  the  articles  themselves.  Contractors  who  are  in 
the  ring  obtain  information  as  to  certain  articles  of  which 
more  or  less  would  be  required  to  be  supplied,  and  they 
naturally  put  their  figures  against  those  items  in  accor- 
dance with  the  quantities  required.  I  know  of  instances 
where  a  certain  number  of  articles  have  been  estimated 
to  be  supplied,  and  perhaps  a  low  price  inserted,  and 
another  article  estimated  at  fewer  in  number  inserted  at  a 
much  higher  price.  When  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  year 
and  make  inquiries,  you  find  that  the  number  supplied 
of  the  articles  estimated  for  at  the  lower  price  has  not 
been  anything  like  the  number  supplied  of  the  articles 
estimated  for  at  the  higher  price.  By  some  means,  they 
ascertain,  and  they  go  in  for  a  system  of  valuing  out  their 
schedules  and  their  tenders  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
formation that  they  obtain.    The  result  is  that  we  find, 

as  far  as  the  Asylums  Board  is  concerned — and  I  know  I 
perfectly  well  it  was  so  at  any  rate  in  connection  with  the  " 
boards  of  guardians  I  have  been  on — that  the  same  firms 
practically  get  the  contracts  and  that  they  are  always  the 
lowest  tenderers. 

91876.  They  get  the  contracts  because  they  vmder- 
stand  the  principles  of  tendering  better,  not  from  any 
improper  or  corrupt  influence  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that 
there  is  corrupt  influence,  but  they  obtain  the  information 
from  those  who  are  able  to  give  it  to  them  at  the  various 
institutions.  Tliey  must  obtain  it  in  that  way,  as  there 
are  no  other  means  of  obtaining  it. 

91877.  There  is  a  rule  about  opening  tenders,  is  there  Onenin"  of 
not  ? — The  rule  is  that  they  are  all  to  be  opened  in  the  tenders? 
presence  of  the  Contract  Committee.    When  you  get 
schedules,  perhaps  in  some  instances  comprising  fifty, 
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;  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  different  items,  before  yon  can  deal  with 
them  they  all  have  to  be  tabulated,  and  therefore  they  have 
to  go  into  the  hands  of  clerks  to  be  tabulated  ;  then  they 
come  up  again  afterwards  to  the  committee. 

91878.  Where  you  have  to  get  articles  on  the  scale 
required  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  this  opening 
of  the  tenders  publicly  becomes  a  mere  useless  form,  does 
it  not  ? — It  is  a  perfectly  useless  form.  I  give  you  a  case 
that  took  place  not  very  long  ago.  The  tenders  were  all 
opened  and  they  were  initialled  by  two  members  of  the 
committee  and  then  they  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
committee.  Shortly  afterwards  a  question  a.rose  with 
regard  to  one  item  which  came  to  my  knowledge  and 
necessitated  my  going  into  the  matter.  I  found  that  a 
letter  which  was  sent  with  one  of  the  tenders  objected  to 
a  clause,  Clause  No.  5  it  was,  and  this  somehow  got  adrift 
— how  I  do  not  know  ;  at  any  rate  it  did — and  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Board  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 
They  had  supposed  that  they  had  accepted  this  tender 
subject  to  Clause  5,  whereas  Clause  5  was  actually  omitted 
by  this  letter  which  was  embodied  in  the  tender.  This 
shows  that  the  opening  in  Committee  does  not  provide  a 
safeguard  that  cannot  be  even  better  secured  in  another 
way. 

ocal        91879.  The  large  local  authorities,  such  as  the  big 

ties     municipalities,   are   exempt  from  rules  similar  to  those 

;  from  contained  in  the  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board 

'  of  1867,  are  they  not  ? — I  believe  they  are. 

iiment 

91880.  The  iMetropolitan  Asylums  Board  have  by  their 
practice  of  recent  years  to  a  considerable  extent  freed 
themselves,  have  they  not,  from  the  more  irksome  re- 

iirect  ^^rictions  of  this  regulation  ? — No  ;  the  Order  still  stands 
good.    What  we  do  is  that  occasionally,  for  instance, 

"  with  the  s.anction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  we 

purchase  direct  some  few  items  such  as  tea,  coffee  and 

I  wine  and  spirits.    We  purchase  coal  direct  from  the 

collieries:,  and  some  soft  goods  from  the  manufacturers  in 
bulk.  Take  the  question  of  coal.  Some  time  since — 
some  two  or  three  years  ago — we  applied  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  power  to  purchase  direct  at  the 

j  collieries.    That  has  been  of  the  greatest  advantage.  Of 

course  it  was  met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  the 
trade,  naturally,  and  few  collieries  sent  in  tenders  for  the 
first  year,  but  the  tenders  graduallyincreased  in  the  second 
year,  until  now  we  have  any  number  of  tende.  s  that  we 
require,  with  the  result  that  we  are  getting  coal  of  the 
value  of  something  like  £60,000  to  £70,000  a  year  direct 
from  the  collieries,  and  therefore  we  are  saving  con- 
siderably on  the  profits  of  the  middleman — something 
like  between  £2,000  and  £3,000  a  year  according  to 

i  circumstances.    I  may  say  that  that  does  not  interfere 

at  all  with  the  employment  of  the  people,  because  the 
same  men  are  employed  in  London  for  the  conveying 
of  that  coal  and  the  carting  of  that  coal,  as  though  it 
were  done  by  the  middlemen — that  is,  by  the  coal  mer- 
chants. But  of  course,  the  benefit  is  to  the  rate-payer 
by  our  getting  this  coal  at  considerably  less  cost.  Not 
only  do  we  get  it  at  considerably  less  cost,  but  we  get 
the  coal  that  we  contract  for,  and  we  know  we  are  getting 
that  coal ;  therefore  we  are  saving  in  consumption  as 
well  as  in  price. 

9188L  I  put  the  building  repair  contracts  for  the 
moment  on  one  side.  I  assume  the  great  mass  of 
the  articles  wliich  you  have  to  purchase  are  perishable 
articles,  such  as  provisions  and  clothes  ? — A  very  large 
quantity  would  be  probably — I  should  say  much  more 
than  half. 

ard  91882.  As  regards  the  non-eatable  things  such  as  clothes 

:ns.        or  stuffs  or  drugs  or  instruments,  I  suppose  you  have  in 

those  cases,  as  a  rule,  a  standard  pattern  of  some  sort  ? 

— In  some  cases.    In  many  instances  you  cannot  have 

a  standard  pattern,  but  wherever  we  can  have  a  standard 

pattern  we  have  one. 

91883.  Do  you  think  that  that  works  well  ? — Yes. 
Much  depends  on  the  working  of  it — how  often,  for  in- 
stance, your  pattern  is  selected  and  whether  you  are 
going  to  have  an  antiquated  pattern,  or  whether  you  are 
going  to  have  a  new  sample  each  year  or  every  other 
year. 

91884.  I  suppose  patterns  a  good  deal  affect  the  tenders, 
because  certain  manufacturers  can  supply  one  particular 
pattern  easier  than  another  ? — Yes.  Even  there  you 
may  make  mistakes  with  regard  to  the  patterns.    It  is  a 


mistake — as  We  have  found  out — to  select  a  pattern  which  Mr.  Jumtsy- 

has  specially  to  be  made,  because  then  you  are  bound  by  T.  Hel^f,  t 

that  one  pattern  ;  whereas  if  you  can  go  into  the  market  ^  ] 

and  buy  almost  anywhere  a  large  quantity  of  one  pattern  2S  Jan.  19@S>-. 

which  will  answer  just  as  well  as  another,  you  will  thereby  " 
save  considerably.    Otlierwse,  you  will  have  to  wait 
and  you  will  have  to  take  whatever  is  made. 

91885.  Now  with  regard  to  your  stores  supphes,  most  Stoeksof  [ 
of  them  being  perishable  items,  I  presume  there  is  no  perishable- 
stock  taken  of  tnat  class  of  goods  ? — You  cannot  keep  a  goods, 
stock  of  those  goods  as  a  rule.    Of  some  few  things  you 

can,  as  you  can  buy  them  of  course  in  bulk.  Take  articles 
of  this  character — currants,  raisins,  and  things  of  that  " 
kind  ;  they  generally  have  those  in  considerable  stock,, 
lasting  perhaps  three  or  four  months.  Those  are  the 
things  that  certainly  might  be  bought  in  the  season  when 
they  come  in,  if  we  had  the  opportunity.  You  must 
remember  in  regard  to  those  articles  that  the  new  season- 
stock  remains  in  the  stores  of  the  retailer  or  the  con- 
tractor during  perhaps  six  or  eight  mor  ths  or  even  twelve 
months. 

91886.  Of  the  non-perishable  things,  have  you  periochcal  Stock- 
stock-takings  ? — We  have.    There  are  stock-takings  every  taking-,, 
h^vlf  year,  and  I  do  not  think  the  stock-taking  is  worth,  I 

was  going  to  say,  the  paper  it  is  written  on  as  a  rule. 
The  Local  Government  Board  Orders  lay  down  that  the 
stock-takings  shall  be  done  every  half-year,  in  the  week 
which  ends  on  the  Saturday  nearest  to  the  Quarter-Day.- 
Take  the  Asylums  Board.    We  have  one  stock-taker- 
who  gets  £200  a  year.    I  believe  that  he  is  also  tho 
stocktaker  for  many  of  the  workhouses  of  the  unions 
in  the  Metropolis.    He  has  to  take  the  stock  of  all  the  large- 
institutions  of  the  Board  numbering  twenty-four,  thirteen 
of  which  are  around  London  while  eleven  are  in  various- 
parts  of  the  country.    The  consequence  is  that  the  taking* 
of  the  stock  is  delajed  for  from  one  to  ten  days  after  the- 
day  on  which  the  accounts  are  closed.    It  is  not  by  any 
means  an  uncommon  practice  for  the  stewards  to  take 
their  own  stock  and  make  their  books  agree  with  the 
stock.    To  enable  the  stock-taker  to  take  the  stock  when 
he  visits  the  institution  he  sends  a  form  to  the  steward 
to  be  filled  up  showing  the  receipts  and  issues  since  the- 
day  the  accounts  were  cksed,  which,  of  itself,  is  mcst 
unsatisfactory.  In  taking  stock,  many  articles  of  clothing: 
are  made  into  parcels,  with  the  numbers  stated  on  the- 
outside.    These  are  taken  as  correct  although  there  may 
be  fewer  in  the  parcel  than  the  number  stated,  or  the 
parcel  may  contain  rubbish.    Therefore,  to  my  mind,  the 
regular  stock-takings,  when  they  know  when  you  aro 
coming  and  can  prepare  for  you,  are  a  great  mistake. 
Furthermore,  the  sixth-monthly  stock-taking  to  my  mind 
is  unnecessary.    If  it  were  taken  regularly  once  every 
twelve  months,  and  there  was  a  surprise  visit  made  at 
any  moment  during  the  j'ear,  and  the  stock  taken  then. 
(wliich  can  always  be  done)  you  would  do  a  great  deal  mc  re- 
good,  because  then  the  man  who  has  to  keep  the  stock 
would  not  know  but  that  at  any  moment  he  might  be- 
pounced  upon  to  prove  that  his  stock  is  correct. 

91887.  So  that  you  are  in  favour  of  stocktaking,  but 
you  would  alter  the  system  ? — I  would  alter  the  system 
certainly  for  stock-taking.  I  would  have  the  stock- 
taking once  a  year,  but  as  for  the  sixth-monthly  stock- 
taking, in  the  way  it  is  done  I  do  not  consider  as  a  rule 
that  it  is  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  upon,  and  I  wouldi 
not  trust  it,  from  what  I  have  seen. 

91888.  Just  following  up  that  point — I  am  not  taking  InspectioEi 
in  any  sequence  the  different  paragraphs  of  your  State-  of  goods  oe^ 
ment — I  will  deal  next  with  the  question  of  the  inspection  delivery^ 

of  goods  as  delivered.  Have  you  experienced  any  diffi- 
culty about  that  ?  It  is  sometimes  represented  that 
those  who  accept  the  goods  are  necessarily  persons  ia 
receipt  of  a  comparatively  small  pay,  and  that  there  is 
sometimes  a  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  do  their  duty  t 
— My  own  opinion  is  that  the  system  for  the  reception  oft 
goods  is  most  defective.  For  instance,  you  place  the 
steward  in  charge  of  the  stock  at  an  institution,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  work  is  dene  by  the  stores  porter. 
Unfortunately  the  steward  is  looked  upon  and  is  classed 
as  a  principal  office-,  and  therefore  he  consideis  himself 
a  very  big  man,  and  he  delegates  a  great  deal.  Altlioughi 
the  Local  Government  Board  orders  do  not  permit  any 
delegation  of  his  duties,  still  it  is  done  invariably,  and  in. 
very  few  cases  that  I  know  of  does  the  steward  accept 
the  goods,  although  he  may  accept  the  meat.    In  fact. 
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in  my  inquiries,  I  have  over  and  over  again  found  that  the 
stores  porter  practically  receives  the  majority  of  the  goods. 
The  stores  porter  is  a  man  with  about  24s.  or  25s.  a  week 
and  his  board  and  lodgings.  I  do  not  suggest  that  he  is 
dishonest,  but  there  is  a  possibility  of  his  being  able  to 
'  square  matters  with  the  contractor's  representatives. 
^Vhen  one  sees  from  time  to  time  that  goods  are  tendered 
for  at  prices  at  which  you  know  perfectly  well  that  they 
cannot  be  supplied,  one  feels  that  there  must  either  be 
some  means  of  getting  goods  received  of  an  inferior  quality 
or  that  the  quantity  must  be  short.  If  you  place  matters 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  that  standing,  you  cannot  expect 
otherwise.  Furthermore,  you  cannot  expect  a  stores 
porter,  who  perhaps  has  been  simply  a  labourer  just 
brought  in,  to  be  able  to  understand  whether  the  goods  are 
up  to  sample  or  not.  I  believe  in  having  a  central  stores 
under  certain  conditions,  and  those  conditions  should  be 
that  the  officers  receiving  the  goods  should  be  of  such  a 
standing  that  they  would  be  free  from  any  suspicion.  I 
do  not  believe  in  putting  a  man  on  £2  or  £3  a  week  to  say 
that  these  goods  are  up  to  contract  or  not.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago — I  am  not  giving  any  secrets  away — I  had  a 
case  of  this  character,  where  it  was  brought  home  to  me. 
Three  tenders  were  brought  in  for  goods  wanted  urgently, 
and  the  suggestion  was  that  we  should  accept  the  medium 
priced  one.  I  immediately  asked.  Why  the  medium 
price,  and  why  not  the  lowest  price  ?  That  led  to  my 
having  f,lie  individual  who  suggested  this  before  me. 
I  asked  him  at  once.  Why  do  you  suggest  this  ?  On 
going  into  the  matter  he  had  to  admit  at  last  that  actually 
the  lowest  priced  one  was  the  better  one  ;  and  it  was 
accepted.  There  is  a  case  in  point  where  you  have  a 
man  of  £2  or  £3  a  week  to  pass  things  which  is  open,  I 
say,  to  strong  objection.  If  you  have  work  of  that 
character,  it  must  be  done  by  men  who  are  capable  and 
who  are  in  such  a  position  that  they  are  free  from  all 
bias  of  any  kind.  That  applies  to  the  whole  of  your 
various  institutions  throughout  London. 

91889.  That  is  a  difficulty  which,  as  I  dare  say  you 
know,  is  experienced  by  the  Government  departments 
in  just  the  same  way  ? — That  is  so,  and  I  know  it  per- 
fectly well.  I  am  an  old  Admiralty  official,  and  therefore 
I  know  something  about  it. 

91890.  You  are  against  appointing  a  permanent  expert, 
but  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  and  feasible  to  keep 
a  list  of  qualified  judges  in  certain  classes  of  goods  who 
should  examine  them  ? — Exactly  so. 

91891.  For  instance,  when  it  is  a  question  of  material 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  touch,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

91892.  No  porter  or  labourer  can  possibly  decide  there  ? 
— It  would  be  impossible.  You  wart  a  man  who  is 
accustomed  to  it.  What  I  say  is,  you  want  a  man  who 
knows  nothing  at  all  about  any  of  the  individuals  who 
supply,  but  who  knows  perfectly  what  the  character  of 
the  goods  required  may  be.  If  you  have  a  list  of  specialists 
of  that  character,  you  could  put  the  goods  before  one 
of  them  without  his  knowing  whom  they  come  from, 
or  anything  else,  and  he  would  be  able  to  say  which  is 
the  best  article. 

91893.  If  the  tendency  is  on  the  part  of  the  Govern, 
ment  to  increase  the  areas  of  concentrated  authority 
in  the  hands  of  central  bodies,  the  amount  of  stores  they 
purchase  will  become  larger  and  larger,  and  therefore 
it  is  very  essential  that  there  should  be  qualified  persons 
to  accept  the  stores  ? — Yes. 

91894.  I  assume  you  would  put  the  two  together, 
mA.  that  if  you  have  a  very  large  central  store  purchasing 
on  behalf  of  a  public  body  controlling  a  very  'arge  area, 
you  would  say  it  is  iibsoiutely  essential  that  there  should 
be  experts  to  test  the  quality  of  the  goods  ? — Quite  so. 
I  say  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should  not  centralise 
all  that  work  and  carry  on  that  class  of  work,  the  same 
as  a  big  firm  would.  Take,  for  instance,  a  large  co- 
operative society  ;  surely  if  they  can  deal  with  these 
things — and  they  do  deal  with  them  to  the  amount  of 
£3,000,000  worth  of  goods  in  a  year,  and  gocds  of  a  similar 
character  in  all  respects — there  is  no  reason  why,  if  this 
work  were  consolidated,  it  should  not  be  done  by  a  public 
body  on  somewhat  the  same  lines.  We  should  thereby 
save  an  enormous  amount  of  money  over  the  middleman's 
charges,  and  we  should  also  ensure — and  this  is  a  great 
point — that  we  should  get  the  goods  that  we  contract 
for,  both  as  to  quality  and  as  to  quantity. 
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91895.  You  make  the  suggestion  in  your  Statement 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  system  of  making 
contracts  for  quantities  and  not  for  periods,  that  is,  to 
extend  the  principle  of  purchasing  the  goods  in  bulk 
will  you  please  explain  exactly  what  you  mean  ? — You 
have  it  in  regard  to  what  we  are  doing  now  in  tea.  We 
go  into  the  market  and  we  buy  tea  in  bulk.  We  practi- 
cally do  the  same  with  regard  to  coal.  We  enter  into 
a  contract  for  coal,  and  although  it  is  a  contract,  still 
we  are  practically  buying  it  in  bulk,  that  is,  we  are  making 
a  contract  for  so  many  tons  of  coal  per  month.  When 
you  come  to  the  question  of  soft  goods,  of  which  you 
want  a  very  large  quantity — I  am  speaking  now  on  the 
supposition  that  you  centralise  your  work,  and,  there- 
fore, you  know  that  a  certain  material  is  required  in 
enormous  quantities — you  can  go  into  the  market  and 
buy  those,  in  fact  you  can  do  that  with  numerous  things 
which  are  required  for  pretty  well  every-day  use.  Take 
the  clothing,  for  instance  ;  instead  of  buying  your  clothing 
made  up,  you  can  go  into  the  market  and  you  can  buy 
the  cloth  and  have  it  made  up  afterwards,  which  is  much 
more  satisfactory. 

91896.  Then  as  regards  requisitions,  you  think  that 
the  quantities  required  should  be  checked  by  the  account- 
ants' staff  ? — Yes  ;  they  can  do  it  much  better,  because 
they  can  take  the  average  quantity.  What  you  want 
to  do  is  to  get  all  that  work  away  from  the  consumer 
and  keep  him  apart  from  the  contractor.  That  is  the 
great  point  to  go  for  ;  keep  them  separate,  and  let  there 
be  no  contact  between  the  contractor  and  the  consumer 
in  any  shape  or  form. 

91897.  That  is,  you  would  have  your  contract,  and 
deal  directly  with  the  contractor,  and  then  you  would 
bring  in  a  separate  lot  of  persons  on  behalf  of  the  user 
who  would  see  that  the  article  is  up  to  pattern  ? — That 
is  so.  Then,  if  you  have  a  central  store  you  have  a  double 
check,  because  you  check  on  receipt  into  the  central 
store,  and  then  you  issue  to  the  local  institution  and 
the  receiving  officer  at  that  institution  would  very  soon 
see  if  the  article  is  wrong,  and  he  would  complain  if  it 
were  not  up  to  the  mark*  So  practically  you  would 
then  get  a  double  check. 

91898.  Going  on  now  to  that  part  of  the  work  of  your  Distribution 
board  which  consists  in  the  distribution  of  stores,  you  of  stores, 
practically  equip,  furnish  and  feed  all  the  asyliuns  con- 
nected with  infectious  diseases,  imbeciles  and  children 
suffering  from  ophthalmia  and  ring-worm  ? — Yes ;  we 

have  about  forty-eight  to  fifty  institutions  atogether. 

91899.  Have  you  found,  as  a  central  authority,  any 
difficulty  in  meeting  their  daily  wants  ? — None  whatever. 
Sometimes  you  might  get  a  little  delay  in  getting  their 
goods  from  the  manufacturers,  but  that  would  be  one 
of  the  things  that  we  should  avoid  by  adopting  the  sug- 
gestion I  make  as  to  centralisation. 

91900.  I  was  referring  to  the  daily  supplies  ? — We  Daily 
should  have  no  difficulty  there.    The  only  difficulty  supplies, 
that  we  have,  and  that  is  one  which  I  have  now  got  in 

hand  and  which  I  am  very  strong  about,  is  on  the  question 
of  the  milk.  The  milk  is  not  delivered  in  sufficient  time 
in  the  morning  but  that,  as  I  say,  is  a  matter  we  have 
got  in  hand  now. 

91901.  As  regards  machinery,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty,  would  there,  in  so  developing  the  machinery 
that  it  could  supply  all  the  institutions  ?— None  what- 
ever. It  is  purely  a  matter  of  organisation,  and,  of 
course,  of  administration. 

91902.  If  you  were  able  to  deal  as  a  central  authority 
with  the  supply  of  all  these  other  institutions,  you  would 
probably  be  able  to  do  it  cheaper  and  more  efficiently, 
than  it  could  be  done  by  a  large  number  of  scattered 
authorities  ? — Certainly ;  there  is  no  question  on  that 
point. 

91903.  You  have,  no  doubt,  had  great  experience  ? — 
I  have  gone  into  it  very  closely  indeed,  and  I  have  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  could  be  done 
with  the  greatest  of  ease.  Of  course,  you  must  have 
the  proper  organisation,  and  you  must  have  the  right 
committee — and  the  smaller  the  committee  the  better. 

91904.  In  your  experience,  has  a  contractor  in  one 
district  ever  broken  down  suddenly,  and  then  have  you 
been  able  to  make  good  his  deficiencies  through  the 
other  contractors  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  that 
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kind  occurring.  Of  course,  that  may  be  done  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  contracting  body,  and  probably  is. 

91905.  Assuming  you  had  to  deal  with  difiSculties 
which  contracted  and  expanded  as  regards  numbers, 
a  central  body  would  be  able  to  cope  with  them  much 
better  than  a  small  body,  would  it  not  ? — Yes.  The 
more  you  cantralise  work  of  that  character  the  better 
it  is — as  I  say,  again,  subject  to  proper  organisation. 

91906.  Really  what  your  Statement  wishes  to  point 
out  is  that  there  are  certain  difficulties  in  existing  regula- 
tions and  certain  improvements  to  be  effected ;  but  a 
central  system  does  imquestionably  give  to  the  public 
a  much  better  return  than  if  it  was  carried  on  by  a  large 
number  of  separate  local  authorities  ? — Distinctly. 
Think  of  the  mass  of  red-tapeism  that  takes  place  now 
before  even  the  supply  reaches  the  institutions,  when  it  all 
might  be  done  direct.  Think  of  the  sub-committees  and 
the  committees. 

91907.  You  make  this  further  suggestion,  I  think, 
in  your  last  paragraphs,  that  assuming  there  was  a  central 
authority  so  far  as  supplies  were  concerned,  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  place  the  administration  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  relief  in  the  hands  of  independent  bodies  ;  does 
that  mean  two  separate  bodies  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  mean 
two  separate  bodies. 

91908.  It  is  not  that  you  wish  to  point  out  the  im- 
possibility of  one  set  of  people  undertaking  indoor  relief 
and  another  set  outdoor  relief  ? — No     not  at  all. 

91909.  Now,  as  you  are  here,  I  should  just  like  to  ask 
you  one  or  two  questions  oustide  your  Statement.  How 
many  does  your  board  consist  of  ? — Seventy- three,  I 
think  it  is. 

91910.  That  number,  I  suppose,  has  been  fixed,  not 
so  much  for  the  purposes  of  business,  but  more  in  order 
that  adequate  representation  might  be  given  to  the 
different  boards  of  guardians  in  London  ? — Yes.  The 
board  was  established  in  1867 — forty  years  ago.  Then 
there  were  sixty  members— forty-five  elected  by  the 
Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians  and  fifteen  nominated 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board.  In  1886  this  was  increased 
to  seventy-two— fifty-four  by  the  boards,  and  the  order 
is  that  in  addition  one-third  of  that  number  should  be 
nominees  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  that  made 
it  seventy-two.  Then  there  was  one  additional  member 
added  since,  making  seventy-three  in  all.  So  that  three- 
fourths  you  may  say  are  elected  by  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians, and  the  other  fourth  are  nominees  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

91911.  You  were  a  good  many  years  on  the  London 
School  Board,  I  believe  ?— I  was  six  years  there. 

91912.  As  regards  the  numbers  on  your  board,  suppos- 
ing you  had  a  free  hand,  would  you  for  business  purposes 
diminish  or  increase  them  ?— If  you  ask  me  my  opinion 
how  I  would  do  it,  I  would  prefer  far  to  have  commission- 
ers— that  is  the  idea  in  my  mind.  But  if  you  come  to  the 
question  of  numbers,  I  should  say  that  for  a  central 
board  I  think  about  eighteen  or  twenty  people  would 
be  quite  sufficient,  with  a  large  element  of  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  nominees.  My  experience  has  been  that 
those  are  the  members  practically  who  do  the  work,  be- 
cause they  have  little  else,  most  of  them  nothing  else,  to 
do.  They  give  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  work  of 
the  Board.  But  when  you  come  to  deal  with  these 
representatives  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  they  have  a 
very  great  deal  of  work  to  do  and  their  work  has  been 
done  most  inefficiently.  I  know  it  is  done  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  and  I  am  not  complaining  of  them— but 
they  have  no  time.  I  may  refer  to  one  member,  for 
instance.  He  is  a  member  of  the  coimty  council,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  ho  is  a 
representative  on  the  Thames  Conservancy,  he  is  a  re- 
presentative on  the  Water  Board,  he  is  a  Chairman  of 
his  own  board  of  guardians,  and  he  is  a  member  of  his 
borough  council.  What  can  you  expect  from  that 
gentleman  ?  Then,  again,  a  majority  of  the  representa- 
tives  of  the  boards  of  guardians  are  members  of  the  boards 
of  guardians  and  they  are  members  of  the  boroi;gh  coun- 
cil, as  well  as  being  on  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  for  one  moment  that  if  a  man  is 
to  do  his  duty  to  the  Asylums  Board  he  must  give  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  it.  I  know  this  much,  that  I  have  been 
there  now  nearly  ten  years  and  I  give  at  least  four  or 
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five  days  a  week  to  the  work.    I  was  a  member  of  the    Mr.  James 
School  Board,  and  I  gave  four  days  a  week  to  that  work.     T.  Hdby. 
Where  you  deal  with  matters  as  they  are  dealt  with  and     j^n  1908 
have  been  dealt  with,  the  waste  of  time  that  takes  place  ^ 
is  something  dreadful.    You  have  a  sub-coaimittee,  for  ^a,ste  of 
instance,  for  a  hospital.    There  are  four  members,  and  tin^e. 
a  rota  member  who  makes  a  fifth.    What  happens  ? 
They  go  down  there,  and  they  have  an  extremely  good 
lunch,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  the  work  done.  The 
actual  work  that  is  done  is  a  mere  nothing.  Between 
the  two  meetings  there  are  visiting  members,  and  two 
of  them  go  down  and  visit.    I  am  bound  to  say  that 
they  do  that  to  the  best  of  their  ability  ;   and  when  the 
meeting  of  the  sub-committee  takes  place  the  suggestions 
of  these  two  members  are  brought  up  ;    the  requisition 
book  is  there  and  it  is  signed,  and  so  on  ;  but  all  matters 
are  perfunctorily  dealt  with.    Then  it  comes  up  to  the 
committee,  it  passes  through  the  committee,  and  in 
nine  case  out  of  ten  without  a  word  ;   then  it  comes  to 
the  board,  and  so  the  whole  thing  is  done  in  the  most 
perfunctory  way  and  it  is  not  properly  locked  at.  At 
our  board  you  will  find  a  question  of  giving  10s.  a  week 
to  a  man  discussed  for  over  an  hour — I  have  known  that 
to  happen  ;  and  the  next  item  that  comes  on,  an  expendi- 
ture of  £60,000,  passed  without  a  word. 

91913.  What  was  the  10s.  in  connection  with  ? — It 
was  some  man's  wages.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  you 
get.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  we  had  at 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  a  commission  of  five 
or  six  men,  we  should  save  £50,000  to  £60,000  a  year  at 
once — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it.  I  can  give  you 
an  idea.  The  minutes  of  our  sub-committees  run  to 
600  pages  a  month.  Imagine  the  work  of  the  clerks  in 
making  out  the  minutes  of  those  sub-committees  ;  and 
what  they  are  worth  ? 

91914.  Your  printing  bill  must  be  considerable  ? — 
It  is  very  considerable. 

91915.  Now  going  away  from  the  administrative  work.  Visiting 
there  is  the  visiting  work  ;  I  gather  you  are  not  satisfied  work  of 
quite  with  the  way  in  which  that  work  is  done — what  Metropolitan 
would  you  suggest  ? — My  suggestion  would  be  to  place  one  Asylums  f 
member  in  charge  of  a  hospital  who  should  report  to  the  ' 
central  committee.    You  have  your  medical  superinten- 
dent at  the  hospital ;  put  him  really  in  charge.    You  are 

bound  practically  by  him,  and  you  cannot  interfere. 
No  member  of  a  Board  can  ;  I,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
cannot  interfere  with  the  medical  superintendent  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  patients.  Therefore  the  principal 
work  is  the  question  of  going  into  the  supplies  and  seeing 
that  the  patients  are  properly  attended,  by  visiting  and 
going  roimd  the  various  wards.  There,  again,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  for  the  men  who  come  upon  the  hospitals 
committee,  for  the  simple  reason  that  men  do  not  like 
going  into  the  infectious  wards,  and  so  it  becomes  very 
onerous  upon  the  few.  Those  few,  having  not  enough 
time  to  give  to  the  work,  you  can  understand  that  the 
work  is  done  in  a  very  perfunctory  way. 

91916.  Then  your  scheme  would  rea.lly  be  purely  an 
official  scheme  ? — Quite  so. 

91917.  And  you  think  that  the  class  of  visits  and  the 
work  of  inspection  is  such  that  nobody  other  than  an 
expert  or  a  trained  person  could  do  it  effectively  ? — 
Quite  so.  There  is,  of  course,  the  business  part  of  the 
work,  but  that  is  another  matter.  You  want  business 
men  to  look  after  the  supplies,  and  so  forth. 

91918.  Now  we  will  just  turn  to  the  suggestion  that  Central  Body 
you  make  about  the  Poor  Law.    It  has  been  suggested  for  Poor  Law 
sometimes  that  the  whole  of  the  administration  of  the  in  London. 
Poor  Law  in  London  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a 

central  body  ;  do  you  think  you  could  work  that  purely 
by  officials  ? — Yes,  under  a  very  strong  central  com- 
mittee or  central  Board. 


91919.  Would  you  have  to  bring  in  the  elective  ele- 
ment ? — That  is  the  point.  Unfortunately  that  always 
comes  in,  and  there  is  the  difficulty  that  you  have  to  face. 
You  must,  I  suppose  bring  in  the  elective  element.  If 
so,  I  should  do  the  same  as  we  do  at  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board — let  us  have  a  large  contingent  of  Local 
Government  Board  nominees. 

91920.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  from 
abroad  and  elsewhere,  and  what  strikes  one  as  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  English  method  of  managing 
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Mr.  James  local  affairs  and  the  foreign  method  is  that  foreigners 
T.  Helby.    \mt  an  expert  at  the  top  and  bring  in  the  amateur  and 

— '   the  elective  people  underneath,  but  in  co-operation  ; 

28  Jan.  1908.  ^^^^  hsvQ  that  is  rather  reversed  ? — Yes,  I  know  it  is  so. 
R°tked  91921.  Do  you  think  that  a  better  blending  of  the 

official  as  expert  and  official  elements  with  the  elective  element 
Looal  is  possible  ? — I  think  it  is  possible.    We  had,  some  time 

Government  fiince.  Dr.  Bridges,  who  had  been  one  of  the  officials  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  as  a  nominated  member. 
We  found  him  of  the  very  greatest  use  upon  the  Board. 
He  gave  an  immense  amount  of  time  to  the  work,  and  his 
advice  and  assistance  were  of  the  greatest  advantage 
and  he  was  always  listened  to. 

91922.  You  were  a  Poor  Law  Guardian,  I  see  ? — 
Yes.  I  have  been  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  for  the  Wands- 
worth and  Clapham  Union  and  also  for  Camberwell  since 
soon  after  I  left  the  service — in  1883,  I  think  it  was. 
Applications  91923.  The  most  difficult  work  that  Boards  of  Guar- 
for  relief.  dians  have  to  do  is  in  hearing  the  applicants  for  relief, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

91924.  Supposing  that  you  had  a  central  authority, 
how  would  you  manage  that  ? — To  my  mind  the  central 
authority  should  put  certain  local  people  to  deal  with 
those  questions  and  report.  When  you  deal  with  a  ques- 
tion of  relief  my  exp3rience  is  that  that  is  where  the 
mistake  is  m'ide  ;  and  where  the  fault  lies  to  a  large 
extent  is  with  the  relieving  officer.  I  had  great  cause 
of  complaint  when  I  was  in  the  chair  of  these  relief  com- 
mittees, because  we  did  not  get  the  information  from 
the  relieving  officers  that  we  ought  to  get.  My  view  is 
that  the  relieving  officer  ought  to  have  a  form  in  which 
the  information  that  is  required  from  him  should  be 
filled  up  and  signed,  and  that  his  reports  should  not  be 
made  viva  voce.  I  will  give  you  an  instance.  I  was  in 
the  chair  at  a  relief  committee  and  a  woman  came  in  for 
relief.  She  had  had  relief  for  some  time.  She  came 
there,  and  the  case  was  adjudicated.  We  found  it  was 
not  a  case  at  all  where  she  ought  to  have  relief.  She 
had  two  sons  and  daughters  in  our  opinion  doing  ex- 
tremely well,  and  living  in  a  nice  little  house.  When  I 
told  her  this,  she  turned  round  upon  one  of  the  guardians, 
and  she  said  :  "  You  are  a  nice  fellow  !  You  promised 
me  to  get  my  rent  paid  for  me  if  I  voted  for  you."  That 
is  not  an  individual  case  ;  I  am  only  mentioning  it  as  one 
instance.  That  is  a  kind  of  thing  in  my  opinion  that 
goes  on  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  point  to  my  mind 
is  that  the  guardians  do  not  get  the  information  that 
they  ought  to  obtain  from  the  relieving  officer.  If  the 
rule  3  as  laid  do-vvn  by  the  Local  Government  Board  were 
adhered  to,  I  say  that  a  great  many  psople  who  get 
relief  now  never  would  get  it. 

91925.  Illustrating  the  defects  of  the  system  by  your 
fetory,  I  assume  I  may  take  it  that  you  think  it  is  a  wrong 
principle  that  an  elected  person  should  distribute  relief 
to  the  persons  who  elect  him  ? — Certainly,  to  a  large 
extent.  But  let  me  say  this — that  I  am  one  of  those 
M'ho  believe  in  every  class  being  represented  on  public 
bodies  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  object  to  those  giving 
relief  who  are  practically  themselves  in  want  of  relief. 

91926.  Your  idea,  therefore,  would  be  as  regards  the 
work  now  done  by  the  relief  committees,  that  there  should 
be  persons  specially  appointed  in  each  locality  to  do 
that  work  ? — Quite  so  ;  and  that  the  information  from 
-the  relieving  officer  should  be  of  such  a  character  that 
it  could  be  depended  upon,  and  that  it  should  be  in  writing. 
You  can  then  bind  the  man  to  it.  You  know  what  it 
is — in  fact  I  have  had  experience  of  it.  I  have  said  to 
a  relieving  officer  when  he  has  come  up  next  time  :  "  You 
said  so-and-so  before."  "  No,  Sir  ;  you  misunderstood 
me."  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  takes  place.  Now 
I  say,  pin  them  to  it.  The  Local  Government  Board 
orders  are  so-and-so  ;  there  are  the  questions  printed, 
and  let  him  put  the  information  on  in  reply.  If  you 
have  got  that  before  you,  you  do  not  want  to  ask  a  lot 
of  questions,  and  the  relief  business  then  would  not  take 
half  the  time. 

Advantages  91927.  Assuming  you  could  get  over  the  electoral 
of  central  difficulty,  and  the  natural  desire  there  is  that  the  people 
body.  in  the  localities  should  have  some  voice  in  the  manner 

in  which  their  funds  are  distributed,  would  you  see  any 
administrative  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the 
Poor  Law  in  London  from  a  central  authority  ? — Not 
the  slightest ;  and  I  believe  that  an  enormous  saving 
might  take  place  and  that  the  work  could  be  done  in  a 
much  better  way. 
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91928.  You  would  get  efficiency,  economy,  and  more  Advantages 
uniformity  ? — Quite  so.    You  would  not  hesitate  then,  of  central 
if  you  had  that  done,  about  having  a  general  rate.  body. 

91929.  You  have  had  a  very  exceptional  experience, 
because  you  have  been  on  two  central  authorities  and 
you  have  also  been  a  guardian.  You  are  strongly  in 
favour  of  some  central  authority  ? — I  am  very  strongly 
in  favour  of  it.  The  more  and  more  I  see  of  the  work 
the  more  and  more  I  am  satisfied,  so  far  as  I  am  con  - 
cerned,  that  it  is  the  right  way. 

91930.  (Bishop  of  Boss.)  The  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  consists  of  seventy-three  members,  and  you  have 
about  fifty  institutions  under  your  charge,  I  think  you 
said  ? — Yes. 

91931.  You  take  the  contracts  for  the  supply  of  all 
these  institutions  ? — Yes. 

91932.  With  regard  to  milk,  vegetables  and  other  I^ocal  con- 
articles  of  that  sort,  I  presume  the  contract  must  be  given 
locally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  institution  ?^No, 

that  is  not  by  any  means  necessary,  and  they  are  not 
given  locally  either. 

91933.  Do  you  take  one  general  contract  and  distribute 
the  stores  to  the  various  institutions  ? — No.  Perhaps 
one  meat  contractor  may  contract  to  supply  half-a-dozen 
or  eight  institutions,  another  three  or  four,  and  so  on. 
It  is  distributed  in  that  way.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  contracts  are  given  to  men  residing  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  institution. 

91934.  I  can  quite  see  that  in  regard  to  clothing,  coal  Central 
and  other  things,  but  in  regard  to  meat  and  vegetables  supply  of 
and  commodities  of  that  sort,  I  should  have  thought  food  stuffs, 
it  would  have  been  different  ? — No.    All  the  meat  practi- 
cally comes  off  the  meat  market. 

91935.  Your  institutions  of  course  are  scattered  over 
a  considerable  area  ? — Yes.  But  even  outlying  ones, 
such  as  the  imbecile  asylum  at  Caterham  and  another 
at  Leavesden  and  another  at  Darenth,  are  supplied  with 
meat  from  London. 

91936.  Are  all  the  contracts  regulated  by  a  single 
committee  ? — Yes. 

91937.  What  you  call  the  Contracts  Committee  of  the  Contracts 
Board  ? — Yes.    Of  course  each  contract  is  approved  of  committee, 
by  the  board,  but  that  as  a  rule  is  simply  a  formal  matter. 

91938.  Do  all  the  supplies  come  before  that  single 
committee  ? — ^Yes. 

91939.  Whether  for  food  or  clothing,  or  furniture, 
or  coal,  or  any  of  the  other  necessaries  ? — Yes.  In  a 
case  of  urgent  need,  some  are  accepted  where  there  has 
not  been  an  advertisement  for  tenders.  Small  things, 
urgent  matters,  are  simply  accepted  and  reported  to 
the  committee. 

91940.  Does  the  Contracts  Committee  find  the  work 
heavy  on  them  ?— They  ought  to — you  can  understand 
that — -but  I  am  afraid  they  do  not  give  the  time  that 
they  ought  to. 

91941.  They  take  it  with  a  light  heart  ?  If  all  the 
Poor  Law  work  of  London  were  under  one  central  author- 
ity, do  you  think  that  one  committee  of  the  central 
authority  would  be  able  to  deal  with  all  the  contracts  ? — 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  the  slightest  difficulty. 
I  think  if  you  put  the  whole  of  it  into  the  hands  of  three 
or  four  who  did  the  work,  it  would  be  very  simple.  It 
is  much  better  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  three  or  four 
who  will  do  the  work,  than  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
a  dozen  who  do  not  do  the  work. 

91942.  Would  the  doing  of  it  mean  that  each  individual  Amount  oi 
would  have  to  devote  four  or  five  days  a  week  to  it  ? —  time  re- 
Certainly,  they  would  have  to  give  the  time  ;    that  is  quired  by 
my  point,  and  that  is  the  whole  of  my  point.    You  must  duties  of 
give  the  time. 

91943.  So  that  membership  would  be  incompatible 
to  a  man  who  had  private  business  to  do,  such  as  a  manu- 
factiu-er,  or  a  professional  man  who  had  his  own  private 
work  to  attend  to  ? — He  could  not  do  it  satisfactorily. 
I  see  that  every  day,  and  I  have  seen  it  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  years.  I  see  a  man  come  into  a  committee  when 
it  is  half  over,  stay  five  minutes,  and  go.  I  see  it  all  the 
way  round  with  every  Board  that  I  have  been  on. 

91944.  Consequently,  you  desire  to  have  a  strong 
nominated  element  in  order  to  find  men  of  leisure  ? — 
That  is  so. 
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91945.  Do  you  find  that  electors  will  elect,  not  men 
of  leisure,  but  busy  men  ? — Exactly  so. 

91946.  Do  you  find  that  the  busy  men  are  not  effi- 
cient ? — Unfortunately,  it  has  come  to  this,  and  it  is 
a  complete  curse  to  my  mind — tnat  all  these  public 
bodies  are  made  now  political  bodies.  That  is  the  worst 
of  it  all.  If  Party  were  entirely  out  of  it,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty ;  but  as  it  is  there  is  tJie  difficulty.  But 
these  institutions  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Party. 

91947.  The  inmates  belong  to  all  political  parties  ? — 
Quite  so.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  we  at  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  do  not  know  Party,  but  I  believe 
we  are  about  the  only  institution  in  London  that  does 
not  believe  in  Party. 

91948.  {Mrs.  Wehb.)  With  regard  to  the  hearing  of 
applications  in  the  different  parts  of  London,  you  are 
not  in  favoxir  of  an  elected  committee  for  that  ? — No, 
I  am  not. 

91949.  Are  you  in  favour  of  any  committee  ? — Yes  ; 
I  think  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  by  the 
central  authority,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  if  occasionally  they  were  changed. 

91950.  How  would  you  secure  uniformity  of  decision 
against  the  various  committees  ?  Would  you  have  any 
officer  of  the  central  body  present  ? — Of  course,  the 
central  body  would  have  an  officer  to  attend.  The 
question  of  uniformity  arises,  I  think,  upon  the  instruc- 
tions that  are  given.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  if  the  re- 
lieving officer  replied  to  the  questions  in  writing,  by  that 
means  you  would  get  uniformity,  because  you  would 

ave  them  all  upon  exactly  the  same  lines  then. 

91951.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  draft  questions  or 
to  draft  regulations  which  secure  uniformity  if  the  persons 
concerned  who  have  to  make  the  judgment  are  not  really 
anxious  to  secure  uniformity,  is  it  not  ? — Of  course, 
that  is  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be  watched,  and 
it  would  come  under  the  administrative  part  of  the  work. 

91952.  Have  you  visualised  what  would  be  the  officer 
of  the  central  body  who  would  go  round  and  see  that 
these  committees  were  acting  on  the  proper  lines  ? — 
Certainly,  you  should  have  an  officer  who  should  report 
to  the  Board.  If  you  look  to  Section  22  of  my  State- 
ment, you  will  see  I  say  there,  "  They  would  have  a 
divisional  office  with  a  divisional  correspondent  acting 
imder  the  central  body." 

91953.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  kind  of  person 
you  visualise ;  would  he  be  a  man  of  the  £800  a  year 
type  ? — Not  as  much  as  that. 

91954.  You  M'OuId  want  rather  a  superior  person, 
would  you  not  ? — Yes,  but  I  should  not  commence  at 
£800  a  year,  because  I  think  you  could  get  the  class  of 
man  that  you  want  for  less  than  that. 

91955.  Would  you  have  a  man  with  legal  knowledge  ? 
I  rather  want  to  get  at  the  t3rpe  of  person  you  have  in 
mind  ? — I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  you  would  require 
legal  knowledge,  but,  of  course,  if  you  could  get  a  man 
with  legal  knowledge,  the  better.  It  does  not  necessitate 
having  a  man  with  legal  knowledge,  because  the  orders 
and  instructions  that  are  laid  down  are  very  clear,  and 
if  you  have  got  the  questions  which  have  to  be  asked 
clearly  stated,  then  if  this  committee  did  its  duty,  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  decisions  mostly 
upon  a  uniform  basis. 

91956.  The  difficulty  is  that  you  want  the  sort  of  man 
who  would  impress  the  various  committees,  do  you  not  ? — 
Yes.  I  should  have  a  ma.n  with  some  experience  of  the 
Poor  Law. 

91957.  You  want  a  man  of  some  social  standing  ? — 
Certainly. 

91958.  Who  would  have  some  influence  with  these 
various  committees  ?— Decidedly.  You  have  a  similar 
thing  occurring  now  with  regard  to  the  Education  Body 
of  the  London  County  Council. 

91959.  You  have  inspectors  there  of  considerable 
standing,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

91960.  And  paid  rather  highly  ?— Yes.  You  want 
want  something  of  that  class. 

gation  of  91961.  The  County  Council  delegate  perhaps  too 
3rs  to       little  as  they  delegate  almost  nothing  to  the  managers ; 

but  you  are  going  to  delegate  a  good  deal  to  these  local 

mttees. 
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committees,  are  you  not? — I  should  not  be  prepared    Mr.  James 
in  my  view  to  delegate  as  much  to  these  men  as  the    T.  Hdhij, 
London  County  Council  would.    I  think  it  is  a  mistake  " 
to  delegate  too  much.    Let  them  report,    Ii  this  man      Jan.  1903. 
saw  anything  going  on  in  the  ordinary  way  and  v.ell 
performed  in  every  way,  there  would  be  nothing  for  him 
to  report,  and  he  would  simply  say  that  that  was  so  ; 
but  if  he  saw  anything  outside  ot  that,  he  would  report 
it  to  the  central  governing  body. 

91962.  You  would  rather  look  forward  to  a  superior  Staivs  and 
type  of  officer,  but  not  so  superior  as  £800  a  year  ? —  salary  of 
No.    You  should  have  a  class  with  a  maximum  and  a  ^oc^^ 
minimum  salary,  the  salary  increasing  according  to  the  officei'. 
length  of  service. 

91963.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Would  you  think  it  advisable  Member  of  . 
to  have  on  all  these  local  comittees  a  member  of  the  central  body 
central  body  ? — If  you  had  sufficient.    On  the  old  London  on  local 
School  Board  we  had  fifty  odd  members,  and  each  mem-  committees, 
ber  had  charge  of  so  many  schools  and  that  member 
recommended  the  managers  who  attended  that  school. 

There  never  arose  any  difficulty  in  any  matters  that 
cropped  up  ;  they  had  certain  rules  laid  down,  and  ti  e 
member  in  charge  whenever  he  possibly  could,  would 
attend  his  schools.  You  should  have  a  somewhat  similar 
thing  here  to  my  mind. 

91964.  It  would  tend  rather  to  keep  the  local  com- 
mittees in  close  touch  with  the  central  body,  would 
not  ? — If  you  do  something  of  this  kind,  yes. 

91965.  And  the  members  might  rotate  ;    they  might 
not  always  be  on  the  same  committees  ? — Yes. 

91966.  In  that  way  you  could  get  a  certain  amount 
of  uniformity  of  administration  ? — Yes. 

91967.  With  regard  to  contracts,  do  you  advertise  Advertising 
for  tenders  ? — Yes,  we  are  bound  to  advertise — the  for  tenders. 
Local  Government  Board  orders  us  to  advertise. 

91968.  It  is  only  particular  kinds  ot  goods  that  you  Selected 
deal  with  by  selecting  the  firms  ? — That  is  right,  and  firms, 
then  we  have  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  before  we  can  do  that.    Take  electricity  ; 
supposing  we  were  fitting  one  of  our  hospitals  up  with 
electricity,  we  should  ask — and  we  have  as  a  rule  asked 

in  that  case — that  we  might  ask  balt-a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
perhaps  of  the  best  firms  to  tender  instead  of  advertising 
for  tenders. 

91969.  Have  you  to  get  permission  for  every  separate  Purchase  in 
contract,  or  once  you  get  permission  lor  a  certain  kind  bulk. 

of  goods  dots  that  hold  good  tor  all  time  ? — You  may 
take  it  that  in  the  case  of  some  goods  it  is  a  sanction  for 
twelve  montlis  and  then  it  has  to  be  renewed.  But  there 
are  very  few  things  that  we  deal  with  in  that  way. 

91970.  Have  you  got  a  list  of  them  ? — Tea,  coffee, 
and  wine. 

91971.  You  do  not  advertise  for  those  articles  ? — No. 
For  tea  we  go  to  the  market;  then  there  are  coffee  and 
wine,  and  those  are  really  the  three  things  where  we 
continue  to  do  that.  It  we  want  anything  else,  then 
we  have  to  apply  in  each  case  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  permission.  Coal  we  advertise  for,  but  ve 
get  it  from  the  collieries.  I  will  not  say  that  things  do 
not  crop  up  occasionally  where  we  think  it  advisable  in 
the  interests  of  the  board  to  ask  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  allow  us  to  go  to  selected  firms. 

91972.  You  suggest  in  your  Paper  that  open  advertise-  ^elected 
ment  might  open  the  door  to  rings  being  formed  by  those 
who  tender  ;  but  by  adopting  the  other  system  and  having 
selected  firms  do  you  not  also  leave  it  open  to  the  same 
temptation  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 


91973.  It  would  necessarily  be  a  smaller  list  than  the 
lists  of  firms  tendering  because  of  an  open  advertisement 
in  the  paper  which  everyone  interested  in  the  trade 
might  see  ? — Those  that  we  generally  go  for  are  important 
matters — matters  where  really  and  truly  you  can  only 
get  the  work  done  well  by  a  few  and  they  would  be  firms 
who  would  not  be  open  to  anythirig  of  that  kind.  In 
fact,  we  have  never  found  it  so ;   we  have  always  found  Collusionr 
that   we ''got  very  fair  competition  indeed.    Of  course,  firms 
you  always  have  the  fear  with  regard  to  the  rings  that  tendering, 
if  you  have  got  a  selected  l;"st  the  lowest  man  may  go  to 
the  next  man  and  say :    "  Look  here,  I  am  the  lowest, 
it  you  give  me  so  and  so  I  will  withdraw."    That  has 
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Mr.  James    been  urged,  but  we  have  never  found  that,  because  we 
T.  Helby.    have  gone  to  firms  who  would  be  above  anything  of  that 
  kind. 

28  Jan.  1908.  gjgy^  j^^^  these  firms  like  to  make  as  much  profit 
as  they  can  ? — Quite  so. 

91975.  And  if  they  can  see  their  way  to  get  their 
heads  together,  they  usually  do  ? — Yes  ;  but  there  are 
those  who  would  be  above  that,  I  think. 

91976.  At  any  rate,  judging  from  your  experience 
you  think  so  ? — I  have  never  found  in  my  experience 
a  case  of  that  kind.  My  experience  on  the  London  School 
Board  of  what  we  did  was  that  we  had  these  lists,  and 
we  took  the  names  in  rotation — so  many,  six  or  eight  or 
ten  and  asked  them.  We  never  had  anything  of  that 
kind  occur. 

Opening  of        91977.  Now  with  rfgard  to  the  opening  of  tenders. 

tenders.  You  say  in  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  your  Statement 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  all  the  schedules  on  one 
day ;  is  it  necessary  under  the  Order  to  deal  with  them 
all  on  one  day  ? — You  have  your  committee  once  a  fort- 
night, and  your  difficulty  is  in  getting  the  men  together 
again.  You  cannot  do  anything  in  a  committee  without 
a  quorum  of  five,  and  it  is  a  difiicult  thing  to  keep  a 
quorum  with  men  who  have  other  business  to  do,  or 
indeed  to  get  them  together. 

91978.  How  do  you  do  it  ? — I  say  this  is  the  way  it 
is  done.  These  tenders  are  all  opened  and  they  are 
rushed  through  and  passed  round  the  table  and  two 
members  initial  them  ;  then  they  go  down  to  the  office 
to  the  clerks  and  they  are  tabulated  ;  and  then  they  come 
up  to  the  next  committee  meeting.  Then  it  is  a  purely 
formal  matter  and  it  goes  before  the  Board  to  be  accepted. 

91979.  That  is  all  within  the  order,  is  it  not  ?— That 
is  within  the  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

91980.  And  there  is  no  objection  to  that,  is  there  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  myself  that  it  would  be  far  better  and 
more  preferable  if,  for  instance,  the  opening  of  these 
tenders,  which  is  such  a  formal  matter,  could  be  done 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Clerk  of  the  Board, 
and  the  accountant,  and  then  dealt  with  ;  then  when 
they  get  the  full  particulars,  the  tenders  could  go  before 
the  committee. 

91981.  If  these  tenders  are  opened  at  a  full  Board  meet- 
ing, they  can  be  relegated  to  any  sub-committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  Chairman  and  of  the  officials,  for  classifica- 
tion ? — Yes,  they  could  do  so. 

91982.  And  they  would  deal  with  them  in  exactly  their 
own  way  ? — Yes. 

91983.  So  the  order  is  no  hindrance  except  that  in 
the  first  place  it  forms  a  safeguard  against  getting  a 
certain  tender  from  a  particular  party  who  has  not  ten- 
dered as  he  might  have  tendered  ;  for  instance,  it  leaves 
it  open,  does  it  not,  if  the  Chairman  and  the  officials 
have  these  tenders  to  open  that  before  the  committee 
meets  you  might  find  that  a  second  tender  had  come  in 
from  a  firm  asking  the  committee  to  accept  the  second 
tender,  which  was  based  upon  information  that  had  been 
received  ? — You  close  your  box  at  a  certain  time.  The 
tender  box  is  closed  up  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
no  tenders  are  received  after  that  time.  The  box  is 
opened  and  taken  away,  so  that  you  could  not  send  in 
a  second  tender. 

91984.  Such  things  have  been  done,  and  we  read  of 
cases  where  such  things  are  done,  where  for  instance, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  takes  a  tender  away 
in  his  pocket,  and  then  by  and  by  another  tender 
comes  in  and  the  committee  is  induced  to  accept  the 
second  tende",  because  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  a 
certain  item  ? — Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  committee 
are  not  doing  their  duty  in  permitting  such  a  thing. 

91985.  It  leaves  it  open  to  that  sort  of  thing,  does  it 
not  ? — ^I  do  not  see  how  it  leaves  it  open  to  anything  of 
the  kind.  If  these  tenders  were  all  initialled  by  two 
members  of  the  committee  I  do  not  see  how  any  second 
tender  is  coming  in  afterwards,  because  they  are  all 
numbered  and  a  record  is  made  of  the  number.  You 
must  understand  this — you  can  never  do  anything  in 
this  world  to  my  mind  to  prevent  fraud,  but  you  can  detect 
it.  That  is  the  only  thing.  You  cannot  prevent  it, 
but  you  must  do  all  you  can  to  detect  it. 


91986.  You  do  not  use  that  as  an  argument  against  Opening  of 
the  abolition  of  all  regulations,  do  you  ? — I  do  not  suggest  tenders, 
for  one  moment  that  you  should  abolish  the  regulations 

I  think  what  you  want  is  regulations,  and  to  see  that 
they  are  adhered  to.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  regula- 
tions are  not  adhered  to,  and  that  they  go  outside  of 
them  as  they  must  do  if  anybody  could  take  a  tender 
away  in  his  pocket. 

91987.  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
who  are  imder  these  regulations,  but  of  other  local  bodies, 
who  are  not  under  such  regulations  ;  that  was  my  in- 
stance ? — Then  where  doe?  the  Board  itself  come  in, 
not  having  made  regulations  ?  They  are  at  fault ;  the 
administration  there  is  at  fault. 

91988.  Possibly  I  admit ;  but  is  it  not  necessary  to  have 
some  such  public  method  of  opening  the  tenders,  and 
then  leaving  it  to  the  committee  to  deal  with  them  in 
whatever  way  they  think  proper  afterwards  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Board,  and  on  strict  business  lines  ? — 
Certainly. 

91989.  In  the  first  instance  there  can  be  no  tampering 
with  the  tenders,  if  they  are  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  committee  ? — There  is  no  objection  to  that,  but  I 
think  the  same  object  could  be  secured  in  another  way 
and  time  saved. 

91990.  I  thought  you  suggested  that  they  should  be 
opened  by  the  Chairman  and  two  officials,  say  ? — I  think 
if  that  could  be  done,  it  would  save  a  good  deal  of  time. 
But  it  could  be  done  in  that  way  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  committee.  You  see  there  is  a  great  deal  of  other 
business,  and  it  all  resolves  itself  into  this — a  question 
of  the  time  that  the  members  can  give. 

91991.  With  regard  to  condemning  the  goods  sent  to  inspection 
the  institutions,  the  largest  items  will  be  clothing  and  of  goods 
bed  clothing,  will  they  not  ? — Yes,  clothing  and  Loupe  sent  in. 
linen  are  the  principal  things. 

91992.  It  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  for  a  committee 
to  supervise  that,  is  it  not  ? — It  has  been  so,  but  according 
to  what  we  have  done  now,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
be.  I  think  a  book  comprising  all  the  articles  to  be  con- 
demned should  be  kept  and  submitted  ;  but  of  course, 
you  must  put  the  responsibility  upon  the  responsible 
officers,  such  as  your  medical  superintendent  and  matron. 

91993.  Decidedly,  but  I  thought  you  rather  suggested 
that  the  committee  should  see  these  things  ? — The  com- 
mittee are  seeing  them  now  under  this  new  system,  but 
it  is  not  only  a  question  of  seeing  them,  it  is  a  question 

of  what  becomes  of  them  after  they  have  seen  them,  and  | 
making  sure  that  they  do  not  come  back  to  be  condemned  ' 
again. 

91994.  There  is  no  object  in  seeing  them  unless  the 
committee  comes  to  some  decision  whether  they  ought 
to  be  condemned  or  not  ? — Quite  so.  One  member  of 
the  committee  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose  obviously 
but  as  I  say — and  here  we  come  back  to  the  old  story 
again — the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  men  to  give  the  time  to 
it. 

91995.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  I  have  listened  to  your  experience  Local 
with  regard  to  London,  but  I  speak  rather  from  country  contracts.  ^ 
experience.    The  difficulty  we  always  find  is  the  great  | 
objection  to  going  outside  the  local  firms  ;  but  you  make 

nothing  of  that  objection,  I  gather  ? — That  is  so. 

91996.  You  do  not  think  that  it  is  worth  considering 
for  a  moment  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

91997.  Take  the  case  of  London  ;   supposing  that  you  Contracts 
contract  with  a  central  authority  for  any  particular  with  centn 
article  ;   the  contract  for  the  whole  of  London  would  go  authority, 
to  one  firm  ordinarily,  would  it  not  ? — No,  it  does  not 

follow  that  it  would  go  to  one  firm  ;  it  may  go  to  two  or 
three. 

91998.  How  would  you  manage  that  ? — You  would 
send  out  for  your  tenders  or  your  prices  for  certain  quan 
titles  of  goods.  One  man  might  say  I  can  supply  £500 
worth  or  £1,000  worth  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  if  the  goods 
are  of  the  same  character — and  we  will  suppose  that  they 
are,  and  of  the  same  quality,  and  the  price  is  practically 
the  same — why  you  should  not  accept  the  tenders  of  three, 
four  or  five,  if  you  like. 

91999.  Supposing,  for  instance,  you  had  to  supply  the 
same  commodity  in  Wandsworth  and  in  Highgate,  you 
might  send  the  contract  for  Wandsworth  to  the  south  of 
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London,  and  for  Highgate  to  the  north  of  London,  might 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

92000.  But  supposing  you  found  one  firm  -was  cheaper 
for  both  ? — If  he  could  provide  goods  of  the  same  quality 
for  both,  I  should  give  it  to  the  one. 

9200L  However,  the  effect  of  it  is  this,  is  it  not,  that 
you  would  tend  to  create  a  body  of  firms  who  live  on 
contracts  almost  entirely  ? — Unfortunately  that  is  the 
'•  case  now ;  but  I  should  go  beyond  that,  because  I  want 
to  go  to  the  manufacturer.  The  manufacturers  have  few 
opportunities  now. 

92002.  Do  you  not  think  the  same  thing  would  repeat 
itself,  and  that  you  would  have  manufacturers  who  would 
make  contracting  their  principal  business  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so.  If  you  go  up  to  the  north,  into  Derbyshire 
and  Yorkshire,  you  will  get  such  an  enormous  number 
there  that  you  will  find  they  will  compete  one  with  the 
other. 

92003.  You  would  rather  tend  to  take  your  contracts 
entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  what  we  might  call  tradesmen 
or  dealers  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  producer  ? 
— With  the  enormous  quantities  that  you  consume  why 
should  you  not  go  to  the  producer  ?  Although  you  might 
say  perhaps  a  tradesman  in  London  could  supply  them, 
on  the  other  hand  if  you  get  them  cheaper  the  whole  of 
the  ratepayers  of  London  benefit  by  it. 

92004.  I  did  not  realise  that  you  would  go  as  far  as 
that  ? — It  is  not  only  a  question  of  price — it  is  a  question 
of  quality.  If  you  get  a  good  quality  of  material  it  is 
going  to  last  considerably  longer,  and  therefore  it  is 
economical. 

92005.  I  quite  agree  to  that,  but  you  will  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  smaller  areas  than  London  to  get 
people  to  act  on  that  wide  principle  ? — That,  of  course, 
is  a  matter  that  you  would  have  to  consider  in  each  place, 
how  best  to  do.  When  you  come  to  deal  with  an  enor- 
mous area  like  London,  with  its  5,000,000  or  6,000,000, 
people,  it  becomes  a  different  thing.  Not  only  so,  but 
there  is  a  great  idea  now,  especially  in  London,  for  the 
equalisation  of  the  rates  and  so  forth  ;  if  you  are  going  to 
deal  with  that  you  can  only  deal  with  it  from  a  central 
body,  and  then  you  must  deal  with  all  those  questions 
from  that  point  of  view.  I  think  your  great  point  with 
your  provincial  bodies  is  to  keep  these  things  in  mind 
as  far  as  you  possibly  can,  and  to  keep  the  consumer  and 
the  contractor  away  from  one  another — bring  your  line 
of  barrier  between  the  two.    That  is  your  secret. 

92006.  Do  you  not  foresee  difficulties,  not  necessarily 
economic  but  partly  political,  from  the  growth  of  a 
series  of  firms  whose  main  business  it  is  to  supply  the 
Government  ? — I  do  not  see  any  difiiculty  at  all  about  it. 

92007.  You  do  not  see  that  political  difficulties,  I  will 
not  say  in  the  nature  of  trusts,  and  so  forth,  might  arise  ? 
— I  do  not  see  why  they  should. 

92008.  You  do  not  believe  in  that  ? — I  see  no  reason 
for  it  at  all.  You  may  get  one  firm  of  one  way  of  thinking 
and  another  another  ;   and  so  competition  goes  on. 

92009.  With  regard  to  a  central  authority  for  London 
make        ^^^^  purposes,  supposing  we  substituted  that 

for  the  present  system  what  rules  would  you  lay  down 
with  regard  to  finance  ?  Who  would  be  responsible  for 
making  the  rate  ? — The  central  body. 

92010.  Supposing  you  had  local  bodies  which  adminis- 
tered outdoor  relief  what  would  be  the  financial  relations 
of  those  to  the  central  body  ? — If  you  get  a  central 
body  they  would  look  after  the  financial  arrangements 
all  the  way  round,  and  I  take  it  the  central  body  would 
have  a  general  rate. 

^.  920n.  My  point  is  this  :  Would  you  allow  a  local  body 

re       to  administer  money  which  the  central  body  had  to  raise  ? 
led  — You  could  not  help  that.    The  central  body  would 
•al      take  care  to  supervise  it.    That  is  one  of  the  points  the 
Chairman  and  Mrs.  Webb  asked  me  about — uniformity. 

93012.  What  would  you  say  of  a  scheme  by  which 
the  local  bodies  should  send  in  an  estimate  and  should 
;ees.  be  more  or  less  tied  to  that  for  the  coming  year  ? — I  take 
it  that  one  of  the  administrative  duties  would  be  to 
have  these  estimates  sent  in  from  the  various  parts. 
But  on  the  other  hand  you  cannot  always  bind  them, 
beause  you  may  have  p3rhaps  a  very  hard  winter  when 
you  will  get  much  more  poverty,  and  another  winter 


you  may  not  get  so  much.  It  would  be  just  the  same  Mr.  James 
as  with  us  on  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.    We    T.  Helby, 

have  just  gone  through  a  period  with  regard  to  fever   

which  is  the  highest  in  the  last  forty  years  ;   of  course,  28  Jan.  1908, 
we  did  not  anticipate  it,  and  the  expenditure  this  year 
will  therefore  be  considerably  higher  than  usual. 

92013.  I  grant  that  exceptional  circumstances  must 
always  b3  dealt  with  exceptionally.  Have  you  any 
experience  of  the  system  of  estimates  in  the  sense  I 
described,  and  do  you  know  whether  it  leads  to  economy 
or  the  reverse  ? — Economy  all  depends  upon  the  question, 
Is  the  central  body  keeping  hold  of  the  reins  ? 

92014.  That  is  to  say,  are  they  laying  down  stringent 
rules  as  to  the  limitations  within  which  outdoor  relief 
can  bo  given,  and  are  they  seeing  that  those  rules  are 
adhered  to  ? — Certainly.  You  cannot  get  uniformity 
otherwise. 

92015.  What  power  would  you  give  to  the  central  py^yg^g  of 
authority  of  enforcing  its  decrees  and  rules  ? — I  take  it  central  body 
the  Local  Government  Board  could  give  them  authority  to  enforce 
then  as  they  do  now,  when  each  individual  board  of  decrees, 
guardians  is  acting  under  the  special  orders  and  general 

orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

92016.  That  I  understand  with  regard  to  the  Local 
Government  Board ;  but  would  you  give  the  central 
board  for  London  the  power  of  surcharging,  for  instance  ? 
— No.  You  could  not  give  that  power  to  the  central 
board  ;  that  is  a  power  which  can  only  be  given  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  it  is  given  by  law. 

92017.  Then  how  would  the  central  body  enforce  its 
decrees  or  its  rules  ? — The  central  board  would  be,  if  you 
may  so  term  it,  the  paymaster. 

92018.  But  then  by  your  showing  the  local  body  is 
to  say  what  sum  it  wants  and  the  central  body  is  to  pay 
it  over  without  demur  ? — The  expenditure  must  come 
up  from  week  to  week,  and  so  on,  and  if  they  watch 
this  expenditure  and  they  see  it  is  going  beyond  what  it 
ought  to  be  they  will  call  attention  to  the  fact. 

92019.  In  the  background  you  must  have  some  sanction 
to  that,  must  you  not  ? — I  take  it  that  in  constituting 
that  central  body  they  would  give  it  certain  powers  for 
dealing  with  all  these  things. 

92020.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  form 
these  powers  would  take  ?  You  see  the  difficulty,  and 
it  is  a  great  difficulty  ? — Of  course,  it  is  like  everything 
else.  When  you  come  to  some  new  system  there  are 
always  difficulties  which  have  to  be  overcome  ;  but  I 
have  never  seen  anything  yet  but  what  could  be  over- 
come. It  all  depends  upon  the  individuals  who  have 
to  do  it. 

92021.  [Mr.    Bentham.)  Your   local   committees  are 
formed  by  the  central  body  ?— Quite  so. 

92022.  And  if  there  is  a  representative  from  the  central 
body  on  it  as  was  suggested  a  little  while  ago,  it  would 
really  be  a  part  of  the  central  body  ? — Quite  so. 

92023.  And  not  an  independent  body  ? — Quite  so  ; 
it  would  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole. 

92024.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Suppose  the  committee 
did  not  obey  your  instructions  would  you  dissolve  it 
and  appoint  another  one  ? — Exactly. 

92025.  {Mr.   Phelps.)  Have  you  any  experience  of  Case-paper 
what  is  called  the  case-paper  system  ? — Yes.  system. 

92026.  Do  you  think  that  answers  your  requirements 
with  regard  to  registration  ? — Not  entirely. 

92027.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  definite  enough  ? — My 
experience  of  the  case-paper  system  is  that  it  is  not 
carried  out.  It  is  like  many  other  things — your  laws 
are  quite  sufficient  if  you  carry  them  out,  but  they  are 
not  carried  out,  and  that  is  the  difficulty.  That  is  where 
your  central  board  would  come  in  and  see  that  these 
things  are  carried  out. 

92028.  If  it  was  well  and  properly  carried  out,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  sufficient  ? — I  do. 


92029.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  I  see  that  you  propose  that  the 
central  body  should  reserve  to  itself  the  appointment  of 
the  chief  officers,  so  you  would  have,  would  you  not, 
the  appointment  of  the  chief  officer  in  charge  of  each 
local  committee  ? — Certainly. 

92030.  You  would  have  control  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 
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9203 L  Your  experience 
think  ? — Yes,  principally. 

92032.  And  what  you  say  in  your  Statement  relates 
chiefly  to  London  ? — Yes. 

92033.  And.  I  suppose,  other  large  urban  centres  ? — 
Yes. 

92034.  But  you  do  not  propose  that  it  should  be  applied 
to  the  whole  of  England  ? — I  do  not  think  that  a  system 
which  applies  to  London  would  apply  to  the  rural  districts, 
by  any  means.  It  is  the  same  with  any  other  body. 
Take  the  educational  question  ;  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing  to  deal  with  a  provincial  district  to  what  it  is  to 
deal  with  London. 

92035.  I  gather  that  your  experience  of  contracts 
is  not  confined  to  the  Poor  Law  only  ? — No. 

92036.  You  have  found  very  much  the  same  sort  of 
thing  all  over  ? — I  have  found  very  much  the  same  sort 
of  thing  all  the  way  through. 

92037.  The  Act  of  1867  probably  never  contemplated 
such  a  body  with  such  extensive  operations  as  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  ? — No  ;  I  should  think  not. 

92038.  There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  smaller  bodies 
still  formed  under  that  Act — sick  asylums,  for  instance  ? 
—Yes. 

92039.  So  you  have  really  outgrown  it  ? — Yes.  In 
fact,  we  have  not  gone  with  the  times.  We  have  got 
rather  fossilised  in  that  way. 

92040.  In  limiting  comjietition  how  would  you  pro- 
ceed in  detail  ?  You  are  suggesting  that  the  tendering 
should  be  one  of  limited  competition  ? — I  shoiild  go  on 
something  of  these  lines — that  there  should  be  no  cause 
for  complaint  that  certain  tenderers  and  certain  trades- 
men were  kept  out ;  I  should  advertise  first  for  all  those 
who  were  prepared  to  have  their  names  placed  upon  the 
list. 

92041.  So  you  would  have  to  advertise  in  the  first 
instance  ? — Yes.  This  is  what  occurred  in  regard  to 
the  London  School  Board  :  We  put  an  advertisement 
asking  that  all  those  who  were  prepared  to  tender  for 
certain  items  or  for  certain  amounts,  say  up  to  £500  or 
£1,000  or  £10,000,  should  send  in  their  names. 

92042.  Would  you  repeat  that  from  time  to  time  ? — 
I  would  repeat  that  from  time  to  time. 

92043.  Would  you  retain  all  the  names  which  came 
in  in  answer  to  the  advertisement  ? — No.  They  would 
then  have  to  go  through  the  mill.  Perhaps  I  may  just 
state  from  my  experience  what  took  place,  as  it  would  be 
perhaps  more  explanatory  to  the  Commission.  We 
advertised  ;  we  got  all  these  names  in  ;  they  gave  the 
names  of  certain  architects  and  certain  institutions  and 
others  for  M'hom  they  did  work  ;  then  they  gave  re- 
ferences as  far  as  financial  matters  were  concerned  and 
they  stated  where  their  various  works  were.  We  got 
all  that  and  then  inc^uiries  were  made.  The  firms  and 
others  to  whom  they  referred  had  a  form  sent  to  them 
asking  some  very  deep  questions.  At  that  time  I  was 
obliged  to  have  the  replies  sent  to  my  private  address 
for  the  simple  reason  that  if  I  had  not  done  so  any  rate- 
payer might  have  come  in  and  seen  those  papers.  So 
that  part  of  it  was  sent  to  my  private  address  and  brought 
up  afterwards  at  the  School  Board.  We  had  an  officer 
whom  we  sent  round  to  see  these  manufacturers  and 
their  work-place  and  who  saw  what  they  were  capable 
of  doing.  Then  we  sent  to  ascertain  their  financial 
position.  Ha\nng  done  that,  then,  as  I  say,  they  were 
selected  and  put  upon  the  hst.  Perhaps  we  should  find 
a  man  capable  of  doing  £500  worth  of  work,  but  he  could 
not  do  £5,000  worth  of  work.  The  lists  having  been 
arranged  they  were  taken  regularly  when  a  job  came  up. 
Say  there  was  a  £500  job,  the  list  of  those  men  was  taken, 
the  first  six,  seven,  eight  or  nine  names  were  sent  to  ; 
and  when  the  next  £500  job  came  along,  the  next  batch 
of  names  and  so  the  list  was  run  down.  The  same  with 
all  the  others.  That  is  the  system,  to  my  mind,  that 
should  be  adopted.  You  should  ascertain  the  capabilities 
of  the  people  first  and  then  put  them  on  the  list.  You 
may  find  a  man  capable  of  doing  £1,000  worth  of  work, 
and  another  man  capable  of  doing  £10,000  worth  of  work, 
but  I  should  not  put  the  first  man  out ;  I  should  let  him 
come  in  on  another  list. 


92044.  Then  you  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  Preparatiol 
preparation  of  the  schedules  ?— That  I  look  upon  as  of  schedult" 
most  important.    The  system  I  am  afraid  is  not  what 

it  should  be.    It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  central 
body  with  your  officials  specially  expert. 

92045.  You  want  expert  assistance  with  regard  to  the 
schedules  ? — Yes. 

92046.  Have  you  considered  whether  there  are  any 
recognised  trade  associations  that  would  assist  in  pre- 
paring schedules  for  public  bodies  ? — No,  for  myself  I 
should  prefer  it  being  done  by  your  own  experts.  You 
might  get  one  or  two,  but  there  are  not  many  who  do  that 
kind  of  thing. 

92047.  With  regard  to  the  stores,  both  local  and  central,  Accumnlati 
have  you  found  a  tendency,  unless  there  is  very  careful  of  stores, 
supervision,  for  the  accumulation  of  stores  ? — Yes.  I 

may  say  even  with  the  best  of  wishes  that  if  you  do  not 
take  cr.re,  the  stores  are  not  properly  administered. 
We  experienced  that,  I  may  say,  in  the  Asyhims  Board 
some  three  or  four  years  ago.  I  took  it  up.  I  found  we 
had  got  an  accumulation  there.  It  resulted  in  the  super- 
intendent of  the  stores  leaving  the  service.  We  got  an 
accumulation  of  the  stores  there  and  at  the  various 
hospitals,  which  at  that  time  amounted  to  something 
like  £153,000,  and  is  now  reduced  to  £86,000,  by  checks. 

92048.  That  occurred,  I  think,  both  at  the  local  in- 
stitutions and  at  the  central  stores  ? — Yes. 

92049.  Should  you  regard  it  as  easier  to  detect  and 
deal  with  at  the  central  stores  than  at  the  local  institu- 
tions ? — Yes. 

92050.  Though  accumulations  may  occur  in  both  cases, 
yet  it  would  be  much  better  to  deal  with  thein  at  the  central 
institution  ? — You  would  have  things  much  more  under 
control  because  then  you  would  have  the  requisitions  up 
and  you  could  watch  them. 

92051.  I  think  you  have  had  some  experience  as  to  „ 
the  importance  of  the  safe  custody  of  samples  ? — Yes,  ^'^P  ^ 
that  is  a  matter  which  the  central  body  would  be  able 
to  do  much  better.  On  one  occasion  I  was  examining 
some  clothing  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  clothing 
was  not  up  to  sample.  It  was  a  sealed  sample  that 
was  shown  to  me.  Between  that  and  the  time  of  in- 
vestigation, this  superintendent  had  shifted  the  sample 
and  put  the  seal  on  to  make  the  cloth  correspond  with 
that  which  had  been  received.  All  that  wants  very 
careful  administration,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  by  a 
central  body  with  a  special  officer  to  look  after  those 
things. 

92052.  In  the  smaller  places  where  they  cannot  carry  Disclosure 
out  all  the  precautions  which  you  suggest,  do  you  think  of  stock 
it  would  be  beneficial  if,  in  inviting  tenders,  they  were  to  in  hand  to 
disclose  to  all  who  are  concerned  the  quantities  in  stock,  contractors, 
so  that  the  knowledge  of  what  they  are  likely  to  require 

would  be  shown  to  everybody,  and  not  exclusively  to 
those  who  chose  to  send  through  particular  channels  ? — 
You  mean  to  disclose  to  the  contractors  ? 

92053.  Yes  ? — It  would  be  a  great  convenience  and 
advantage  if  these  bodies  did  say  at  the  time  what  they 
haveinstock;  butunfortunattlyin verymanyinstances the 
tenders  are  for  materials  which  they  have  to  make,  which 
to  my  mind  is  a  mistake. 

92054.  Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  instance  :  supposing 
a  board  of  guardians  want  boots,  and  they  have  in  stock 
a  large  quantity  of,  we  will  say,  number  sevens,  and 
a  very  small  quantity  of  number  eights.  It  is  material 
to  the  tenderer  to  know  that  there  is  a  small  quantity 
of  eights  and  a  large  quantity  of  sevens,  because  he 
probably  would  have  to  supply  more  eights  ? — Yes. 

92055.  If  that  were  known  to  everybody,  no  one  con- 
tractor would  have  an  unfair  advantage  ? — I  agree  that 
that  is  so.  The  question  of  the  boots  is  a  very  difficult 
one  because  of  the  sizes,  and  you  often  get  a  ttock  that 
you  really  cannot  avoid.  My  own  view  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  lay  in  too  much  stock  in  boots  and  shoes, 
because  of  the  different  sizes  ;  the  stock  is  too  great  as 
rule  whatever  institution  you  go  to.  You  get  a  large 
number  of  a  certain  size  remaining  in  stock  and  doing  no 
good.  It  is  much  better  that  you  should  go  to  the  firm 
where  they  could  tell  you  the  sizes  they  have  and  keep 
them  in  stock. 
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92056.  In  dealing  \Tith  a  large  number  of  institutions 
do  you  find  that  you  are  able  to  check  expenditure  by 

u  comparing  their  expenditure  w  ith  the  expenditure  at  similar 
n institutions  ?— Yes,  at  the  Asylums  Board,  -u  e  have  the 
half-yearly  accounts  brought  up  showing  materials  and 
,  quantities  and  values  at  each  institution.  That  I  instituted 
some  three  years  ago,  I  think,  with  one  of  the  asylums,  and 
now  it  is  carried  out  throughout  the  whole.  We  have 
found  that  of  the  greatest  advantage,  because  now  we 
can  send  to  the  superintendents  and  say  to  them.  Your 
institution  has  consumed  so  much,  and  another  iastitu- 
tion  so  much  less,  how  is  it  ?  The  result  has  been  that  the 
they  are  brought  more  into  unifoimity,  and  that  has 
been  done  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Of  course,  that 
could  be  done  all  the  way  round  because  it  is  a  very  sijiple 
matter.  It  is  simply  taking  off  the  information  from  the 
necessary  books  at  the  institution. 

92057.  Have  you  any  system  of  checks  on  the  quality 
of  the  materials,  such  as  to  compare  with  your  stock- 
taking in  regard  to  the  quantities  ? — We  have  a  check 
on  the  quality  at  the  central  store.  There  is  a  man 
there  for  soft  goods  and  another  for  the  ironmongery, 
and  hardware,  and  another  for  the  boots  and  shoes.  I 
cannot  say  that  it  is  as  satisfactory  as  I  should  like  it  to 
be,  for  the  simple  reason  that  these  men  are  men  of  £2 
and  £3  a  week.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  their 
probity,  or  honesty,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  wise  thing 
that  men  of  that  standing  should  be  called  upon  to  pass 
thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  articles.  That  is  one 
advantage  that  you  would  have  in  having  a  very  large 
store. 

lent  92058.  Then  you  would  provide  an  independent  ex- 
pert ? — I  should  prefer  to  have  an  independent  expert, 
and  not  the  same  one  always. 

92059.  To  whom  would  you  entrust  the  appointment  ? 
— To  the  central  body  entirely. 

92060.  Would  you  apply  that  to  the  coal  also  ?— It 
would  be  the  same  thing  with  coal.  There  your  engineer- 
in-chief  could  help  you.  Our  engineer-in-chief  is  our  ex- 
pert the;e.  He  sees  the  quantity  of  coal  that  is  used, 
the  returns  are  made  to  him,  and  he  looks  into  the  matter. 

92061.  I  am  told  that  is  is  possible  with  comparatively 
few  exceptions  to  tell  from  what  pit  a  particular  coal 
came  ? — There  are  experts  who  can  do  that. 

92062.  But  your  engineer  will  not  be  able  to  do  that  ? 
— He  will  not  be  able  to  do  that,  but,  of  course,  be  can 
go  into  the  consumption  of  the  coal  and  the  quantity  of 
the  smoke,  a  thing  with  which  we  have  to  deal  so  much 
in  London. 

92063.  Would  he  be  competent  to  see  that  you  are 
getting  the  proper  quality  that  you  tender  for  ? — In 
regard  to  coal,  you  can  alwaj^  tell  from  what  colliery 
it  comes — there  is  no  difficulty  about  thai:,  because  it 
is  on  the  truck.  The  point  is,  which  is  the  best  class 
of  coal  to  use  for  certain  work.  He  would  )je  the  judge 
of  that,  because  he  would  go  by  experience.  But  if 
you  were  purchasing  coal  outside  of  the  collieries,  then 
it  would  be  advisable  to  find  out  where  the  coal  came 
from,  and  the  eagineer-in-chief  could  not  teU  you  that — 
you  must  have  an  expert  in  the  coal  trade  then.  .. 

92064.  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  your  board, 
you  spoke  of  the  absence  of  party  poUtics  ;  do  you  attri- 
bute that  to  your  constitution,  and  your  mode  of  elec- 
tion ? — Ye3  ;  I  think  that  is  an  advantage.  We  have 
membei-s  sent  us  by  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  there 
is  unfortunately  in  all  boards  of  guardians  a  good  deal 
of  party  spirit ;  and,  of  course,  there  it  would  be  brought 
into  operation  ;  but  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  at  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  I  do  not  know  of  any  case 
where  any  party  politics  have  ever  been  shown  at  all. 

92065.  Some  point  has  been  made  as  to  the  difficulty 
iment   of  finding  men  with  sufficient  leisure  to  do  the  work 

which  is  demanded  of  thom  on  the  Asylmns  Board ;  but 
ies.       in  the  case  of  London,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  are 
exceptionally  ofi  for  men  who  are  business  men 

but  who  have  partly  retired  from  business  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so.  No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  could 
give  their  time,  but  they  will  not  offer  themselves  for 
election.  They  will  not  go  into  those  fights  that  take 
place.  They  are  quite  willing  to  work,  and  they  have 
got  plenty  of  time,  but  they  will  not  offer  themselves 
for  election  in  the  manner  that  they  are  required  to  do 
now.    That  is  one  of  our  difficulties.    I  think  if  the 


Local  Government  Board  nominated  men  with  a  large jf,  j^^,g 
amount  of  liberty  who  could  give  the  time  and  who  were  Helbt/. 

retired  business  men,  that  would  be  of  the  greatest  ad-   

vantage,  because  they  have  got  long  experience.    We  28  Jan.  1908. 

have  found  in  several  instances  where  we  have  had  retired   

business  men  that  they  have  been  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  us  in  some  things. 

92086.  And  retired  officials  too  ? — And  retired  officials. 
I  mentioned  just  now  Dr.  Bridges ;  his  knowledge,  and 
so  forth,  was  of  the  greatest  value,  and  he  was  always 
listened  to. 

92067.  Then  you  suggest  that  the  central  body  might  j;jggj.g^ 

be  composed  partly  of  elected  members  ;     would  you  niembers  oa 
elect  them  directly  to  that  body  ? — I  do  not  see  how  central 
you  could  otherwise  do  it.    The  elective  system  is  the  body, 
difficulty.    Our  board  at  the  present  time  is  the  only 
board  with  a  qualification.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
other  public  body,  I  was  going  to  saj  in  the  world,  but 
certainly  in  England  or  the   United  Kingdom,  where 
there  is  a  qualification.    Ours  is  a  £40  qualification. 
The  stupidity  of  the  thing  is  that  you  are  perfectly  power- 
less with  regard  to  the  quahfication,  because  there  is 
no  penalty.    Therefore,  the  thing  has  fallen  by  the  board 
entirely.    You  have  men  thero  who  are  not  qualified, 
and  who  is  going  to  beJI  the  cat  ? 

92068.  Would  you  retain  that  qualification  on  paper  ?  Q^alifica- 
— No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  retaining.    I  Avant  to 

get  the  very  best  men  who  will  give  their  time  and  abilities 
to  the  work.  That  is  what  I  want  to  see.  I  am  sure 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done. 

92069.  Have   you   considered   whether   there   should  Rgpresenta- 
be  any  representation  of  the  county  council  ? — No,  I  ^joq  of 
have  not  considered  that ;    but  there  is  no  reason  why  County 
there  should  not  be.    There  is  no  reason  why  the  county  Council  on 
council  should  not  nominate  members  ;     they  are  an  central 
elected  body.  body. 

92070.  They    might    nominate    members    upon  the 
central  body  ? — Yes. 

92071.  Should  they  appoint  them  from  their  own  body, 
or  from  outside  ? — I  should  give  them  power  to  appoint 
from  outside.  Of  course,  I  would  much  rather  have 
them  from  outside  because  the  members  of  the  coimty 
council  have  got  quite  enough  to  do  themselves  without 
any  further  work — too  much  in  fact. 

92072.  Do  you  think  they  would  get  too  far  away  from 
the  elective  princple  in  that  case  ? — I  daresay  it  would 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  getting  away  from  the  elective 
principle,  but,  as  I  say,  I  am  not  at  all  sure.  It  is  a  difficult 
question  really  to  decide  or  to  give  an  opinion  upon. 
But  what  I  should  like  to  see — and  I  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle — is  that  they  should  have  men  who  can  give 
their  time  and  who  have  practically  nothing  else  to  do 
but  the  work  of  this  public  body.  It  is  quite  as  much  as 
they  can  possibly  do  to  carry  it  out  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  done.  Taking  my  own  experience 
I  should  say  that  I  could  not  possibly  take  on  the  duties 
of  another  public  body,  and  in  point  of  fact  I  have  refused 
over  and  over  again  to  go  up  for  any  other  public  body. 
This  work  is  quite  as  much  as  I  can  do. 

92073.  {Mrs.   Bosanquet.)  Would   you   suggest  that 

the  new  central  body  should  absorb  the  Metropolitan  ^{^^^^^^ 
Asylums  Board  ? — Yes  ;     let  it  take  the  whole  of  it,  pojitan 
because  this,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  is  part  of  the  Poor  Asylums 
Law.    You  see  the  boards  of  guardians  are  repieiented  Board  by 
on  our  board,  and  not  only  that  but  we  have  to  go  to  central 
them  for  our  precepts.  body. 

92074.  But  you  deal  with  certain  classes  of  cases 
which  are  outside  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

92075.  Notwithstanding  that,  you  think  there  would 
be  no  objectioE  ? — None  whatever.  We  also,  I  may 
say,  practically  deal  with  the  public  health  as  well  as 
with  the  Poor  Law.  Anybody  who  applies  and  who  is 
certified,  or  rather  notified,  can  come  into  our  hospitals, 
Then  you  see  we  do  a  certain  amount  of  Poor  Law  work. 
Take  the  children,  for  instance — we  take  the  convalescent 
homes  which  aie  for  Poor  Law  children  ;  then  take 
ringworm,  ophthalmia,  the  imbeciles — all  those  are 
Poor  Law  cases.  At  the  present  time  we  are  relieving 
the  unions  to  an  enormous  extent,  in  a  way  which,  to 
my  mind,  is  very  xmfair  ;  they  are  sending  even  their 
old-aged  ana  infirm  to  us  and  unfortunately  they  are 
having  them  certified.  So  that  practically  a  great  deal 
of  our  work  is  really  and  truly  Poor  Law  work. 
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92076.  I  believe  some  of  the  large  stores  work  through 
buyers  ;  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  dispense  with 
contracts  and  to  get  your  stores  through  buyers  ? — 
Under  supervision  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done. 

92077.  It  would  be  very  much  simpler  in  manj;^  ways, 
would  it  not  ? — In  many  ways  of  course  it  would.  They 
are  all  points  which  would  have  to  be  fully  considered 
and  thought  out.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  principle 
should  not  apply.  Our  Asylums  Board  spends  £300,000 
a  year ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  other  institutions  do, 
but  it  would  not  come  to  much  less  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  or  a  milion  and  a  half  a  year.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  all  done  exactly  on  the  same 
lines. 

92078.  I  suppose  the  buyer  going  into  the  open  market 
very  often  would  do  better  than  you  could  do  by  buying 
off  a  contractor  ? — Much  better. 

92079.  But  you  would  have  to  get  a  highly  salaried 
man  ? — Certainly.  If  you  want  your  work  done  properly 
of  course  you  must  have  a  highly  salaried  person  for  that 
purpose. 

-  92080.  But  even  so,  you  think  that  a  buyer  might  be 
better  than  a  contractor  ? — I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of 
that.  Many  a  time  we  might  have  bought  things  for 
considerably  less  than  we  have  if  we  could  have  gone 
into  the  market  there  and  then. 

92081.  On  the  question  of  the  dietary  and  your  con- 
tracts for  milk,  do  you  inspect  the  dairies  at  all  ? — ^The 
milk  question  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  feel  very  dis- 
satisfied about.  We  accept  tenders  for  milk  at  the  present 
time  which  I  am  practically  satisfied  cannot  be  supplied 
properly  at  the  price  we  give.  But  we  are  in  this  position 
that  we  cannot  call  upon  the  public  health  authorities  to 
come  and  take  samples  of  our  milk  and  prosecute.  The 
difiSculty  is  this  :  We  send  down  to  a  hospital  and  some- 
how or  other  it  gets  known — these  things  will  leak  out. 
This  is  what  I  should  like,  but  of  course  only  the  Local 
Government  Board  can  give  us  the  order.  I  should  very 
much  like  that  the  medical  superintendent  should  go 
and  take  a  sample  of  milk  when  it  arrives  and  send  it 
immediately  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  have  it 
analysed.  I  should  like  to  give  him  power  to  do  that, 
because  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  with  regard  to  hospital  treatment  that 
we  have.  We  are  in  hopes  that  something  will  be  done 
shortly.  At  any  rate,  what  we  are  doing  as  far  as  we 
can  now  before  we  get  our  next  tenders  in  for  our  milk 
is,  we  are  having  a  specification  drawn  up  giving  power 
to  inspect  the  dairies  and  inspect  the  other  places.  I 
have  just  seen  our  medical  officer  and  been  through  it, 
and  we  are  taking  full  power  to  see  to  that. 

92082.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  can  understand  you  would  con- 
sider that  any  amount  of  business  could  be  carried  through 
by  a  central  body,  but  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  a 
little  bit  more  about  what  you  would  propose  for  the 
local  bodies.  I  gather  that  you  would  entrust  the  tenders 
mainly  or  entirely  to  the  central  body  ? — Yes. 

92083.  And  that  you  would  have  some  one  responsible 
official  there  from  the  central  body  who  would  watch 
over  the  local  committee  ?  Of  course,  there  would  be 
a  great  deal  more  detail  work  than  there  was  even 
for  the  school  board.  The  casss  of  out-relief  would  be 
very  numerous  ? — Yes. 

92084.  And  they  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  im- 
mediately, they  are  not  like  things  that  can  be  referred 
and  considered  ? — Yes  ;  they  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with  at  specified  times,  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight, 
as  is  done  now. 

92085.  So  that  you  would  have  to  delegate  a  great  deal 
of  power  to  these  local  bodies,  and  that  you  would  be 
prepared  to  do.  It  is  quite  a  different  subject  to  the 
delegation  to  the  managers  by  the  school  board  ? — Yes, 
it  would  be  quite  a  different  character.  For  instance, 
you  delegate  to  the  managers  of  the  school  board  the 
seeing  of  parents  of  children  that  are  absent  from  school. 
That  is  something  of  a  similar  character. 

92086.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  powers 
delegated  to  the  managers  of  schools  were  not  so  great 
as  to  enlist  the  S3rmpathy  of  a  large  number  of  volunteers  ? 
—No,  that  is  probably  so. 
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92087.  You  think  in  this  case  more  might  be  delegated 
and  therefore  you  would  hope  for  more  of  the  volunteer 
element  and  spirit  ? — Quite  so. 

92088.  I  see  that  you  turn  with  great  desire  towards 
the  nominations  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — 
I  do. 

92089.  I  suppose  you  consider  they  were  a  very  great 
power  in  the  old  times  on  the  board  of  guardians.  The 
members  nominated  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
did  a  great  deal  of  good  work  ? — They  did  the  work. 

92090.  And  led  the  reforms,  as  a  rule  ? — Yes. 

92091.  You  point  out,  I  think,  what  is  a  very  great 
difficulty  :  the  way  in  which  men  go  on  such  a  very  large 
number  of  boards.  Would  you  propose  any  limitation 
of  their  power  ? — I  should  like  to  very  much. 

92092.  It  reduces  it  to  an  absurdity  ? — Exactly  so, 
a  perfect  absurdity. 

92093.  And  often  they  are  men  who  have  a  business 
also  ? — Exactly  so.  For  instance,  M-e  have  a  man  on 
four  or  five  boards.  He  is  mayor  of  one  of  the  boroughs. 
He  is  on  one  committee,  I  think  it  is,  he  likes  the  trip 
to  Margate,  to  the  home  there,  and  of  course  he  goes  to 
Margate  all  right ;  but  you  never  see  him  anywhere  else, 
except  it  is  to  come  and  criticise  the  work  done  by  the 
men  who  work  hard. 

92094.  He  comes  in  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  gets  his  name  down  as  having  attended  the 
committee  ? — That  is  the  principle. 

92095.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  limiting  this  ? — I 
would. 

92096.  If  you  give  a  nomination  to  anybody  like  the 
County  Council  you  would  be  prepared  to  say,  perhaps, 
that  they  should  nominate  people  who  were  not  on  their 
own  body,  for  that  very  reason  ? — I  would  certainly. 

92097.  Because  clearly  the  county  council  has  plenty 
to  do  ? — Yes.  I  want  man  who  will  work.  I  do  not 
blame  them,  I  am  not  doing  that  at  all ;  they  cannot  help 
it,  but  they  cannot  do  the  work. 

92098.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  your  com-  ^^^^^ 
mittee  it  practically  would  be  a  nominated  body,  would  committee 
it  not  ?— Practically.  a  nomiuatd 

92099.  Do  you  not  anticipate  some  objection  being  body, 
raised  to  that  on  the  ground  that  they  must  necessarily 
spend  a  good  deal  of  money  ? — Of  course,  you  would 

get  objections,  I  know  that  perfectly  well.    I  am  only  obiection 
speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  doing  the  work  (that  ratepaye: 
is  what  I  am  looking  at)  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers 
generally. 

92100.  You  would  ^have  ratepayers  objecting,  would 
you  not  ? — I  think  it  is  very  possible  ;  but  I  say  I  am 
dealing  with  it  from  that  point  of  view  ;  I  am  not  dealing 
with  it  from  the  ratepayers'  point  of  view,  except  in 
their  own  interests  for  saving  money. 

92101.  I  was  thinking  a  little  of  the  practicability  of 
the  scheme,  and  the  amount  of  parliamentary  objection 
that  might  be  raised  ? — I  do  not  know  how  else  you 
would  get  out  of  it.    You  would  have  to  meet  it  or  else 

let  the  thing  go  by  the  board.  jk 

92102.  Supposing  you  set  up  a  new  central  body  for  Absorption 
London  which  should  be  a  Poor  Law  authority,  would  y^^^.^ 
you  at  all  discriminate  between  the  present  duties  of  of  Metro 
the  Asylums  Board,  leaving  some  of  those  to  the  central  politan 
body  and  others  to  another  body  ?    You  have  pointed  Asylujn 
out  that  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Asylums  Board  are  Poor  Board. 
Law  duties,  and  the  others  are  practically  Public  Health 
duties  ? — Yes. 

92103.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  new 
Central  Poor  Law  Board  for  the  whole  of  London  should 
take  over  the  whole  of  those  duties,  or  do  you  mean 
the  Poor  Law  duties  ? — I  should  give  them  the  whole 
of  what  we  are  doing  now.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
separate  it.  Of  course  all  but  the  infectious  hospitals 
are  Poor  Law. 

92104.  The  hospitals  would  be  the  thing,  of  course  ?—  Hospital 
Yes,  in  the  hospitals  you  could  apportion  them  ;  I  have  and  paying 
argued  for  it  a  long  time.    I  consider  myself  that  so  far  patients, 
as  hospitals  are  concerned  we  ought  to  have  paying 
patients.    I  do  not  agree  with  the  principle  that  every- 
body can  come  in  there  and  get  all  the  very  best  atten- 
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lion  and  expert  medical  advice  for  nothing.  We  con- 
stantly get  them  offering  money ;  they  are  prepared  to 
pay  for  it. 

92105.  Do  you  refuse  when  they  offer  money  ? — We 
have  to.  We  cannot  take  it ;  the  Local  Government 
Board  will  not  allow  us. 

92106.  There  is  no  prohibition  ? — But  there  is  the 
hospital  open  free.  We  may  here  and  there  have 
accepted  something,  but  we  cannot  put  it  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  rates.  We  give  it,  perhaps,  for  some 
furniture,  or  some  pictures,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

92107.  Some  present  ? — Yes.  You  are  not  supposed 
at  the  present  time  to  have  classification  ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  do  what  you  may,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
classification.  That  is  the  argument  used  :  You  must 
not  have  classification  ;  but  you  do  ha-'  e  it.  Take  our 
smallpox  hospital :  There  a  costermonger  woman  of  the 
lowest  of  the  low  may  come,  and  in  the  next  bed  some 
nice  respectable  girl ;  there  they  are,  perhaps  dying,  and 
using  the  most  filthy  language,  and  there  they  would  have 
to  remain ;  prisoners  were  even  brought  from  Penton- 
ville,  so  you  cannot  do  otherwise.  It  actually  took 
place  on  the  Smallpox  ship  at  the  last  epidemic.  Then 
you  have  the  other  hospitals,  you  have  your  various 
wards,  and  they  are  staffed  so  that  you  must  put  these 


people  together  there.  Here  and  the  e  you  do  not  James 
have  it.    If  you  only  had  in  hospitals  a  ward  or  two,     y  Helby 

or  a  block,  for  paying  patients,  you  would  relieve  the  

rates  enormously  ;  but  we  cannot  do  it.    I  have  brought  28  .Tan.  1908. 

it  up  twice  at  our  Board,  but  could  not  carry  it,  because  

I  was  told  at  once  that  classification  came  in. 

92108.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  have  found  that  the  influence  j^Q^i^^^g^ 
of  the  nominated  members  on  your  Board  is  very  great,  nje^^gj-g 
is  not  it  ?— That  is  so.  As.'Jlun^s  ° 

92109.  So  that  if  it  should  be  found  impossible  to  Board, 
eliminate  the  elected  element  altogether  on  any  of  these 
bodies,  you  would  feel  that  if  there  were  a  certain  number 

of  nominated  members  they  would,  by  their  knowledge 
and  attention  to  work,  probably  have  greater  weight 
even  than  their  numbers.? — Quite  so. 

92110.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Would  that  be  quite  fair, 
that  the  nominated  members  should  be  such  as  to  out- 
weigh the  elected  members  ? — You  must  not  take  it  that 
way.  What  I  look  at  is  this  :  It  is  not  a  question  of 
outweighing  anything  ;  I  take  it  we  should  all  be  embued 
with  one  motive  only,  doing  the  very  best  we  could  in  the 
interests  of  the  rate-payers  of  London. 

92111.  Should  the  fact  whether  you  are  elected  or 
nominated  make  any  difference  in  your  action  ? — Not 
the  slightest  difference. 


Mrs.  Dunn  Gardner,  called  ;   and  Examined. 
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92112.  [Chairman.)  You  are  a  Member  of  the  Chelsea 
Distress  Committee,  and  a  Member  of  the  Central  Un- 
employed Body  for  London  ? — I  am. 

92113.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a  State- 
ment which  we  will  treat  as  your  Evidcnce-in-chief  if 
you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly.  [The  Witness 
handed  in  the  folloiving  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  committees  dealing 
with  unemployment  in  Chelsea  since  1904,  and  am  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Chelsea  Distress  Committee 
on  the  Central  Unemployed  Body.  On  this  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  classification  and  women's  work  com- 
mittees, and  I  am  a  member  of  the  working  colonies, 
works,  and  employment  exchanges  committees.  I  have 
been  a  guardian  for  about  five  years  in  Lambeth  and 
since  1904  in  Chelsea.    I  am  a  school  manager. 

2.  My  knowledge  of  the  classes  and  character  of  persons 
affected  by  unemployment  has  been  chiefly  gained  from 
a  fortnightly  interview  with  all  admissions  to  the  work- 
house. I  can  recall  no  case  where  unemployment  alone  had 
brought  into  the  workhouse  a  man  of  really  good  character 
who  was  able  and  also  willing  to  work.  (The  master  of 
the  Chelsea  Workhouse  agrees  with  me  in  this  after  an 
experience  of  fifteen  years.) 

3.  Little  difiiculty  has  been  experienced  in  getting  out 
of  the  workhouse  the  few  men  of  fairly  good  character 
who,  though  physically  handicapped  to  some  degree,  were 
actually  desirous  of  working.  The  very  few  really  able- 
bodied  men  who  are  occasionally  in  the  workhouse  and 
who  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  under  the  guardian's 
present  powers  would  be  suitable  inmates  for  a  penal 
compulsory  working  colony. 

4.  The  persons  who,  I  think,  are  brought  to  the  work- 
house as  the  result  of  unemployment  are : — 

(i)  The  old  and  disabled  who  have  been  supported 
by  relatives.  These  relatives  having  fallen  out  of 
work  have  become  unable  longer  to  support  their 
dependents ;  and 

(ii)  The  most  incompetent  workers  in  casual  trades 
who  are  pushed  out  by  better  men  who,  being  unable 
to  get  work  at  their  usual  occupation,  have  been 
driven  to  take  up  casual  work.  This,  of  course, 
lessens  the  chances  of  employment  of  men  handi- 
capped by  age  or  physical  or  moral  defect. 

5.  In  1903-4  I  was  acting  as  temporary  hon.  secretary 
of  a  church  relief  committee  in  Camberwell,  where  an 
elaborate  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed  was 
being  worked.  The  church  relief  committee  referred 
some  cases  to  this  organisation,  and  after  the  most 
complete  inquiries  these  were,  as  a  rule,  accepted.  Tlie 
tendency  then  certainly  was  for  the  relief  committee 
to  look  on  the  case  as  d^alt  with,  and  for  the  man  to  relax 
his  own  efforts  to  obtain  work.    The  result  was  that 

429.— IX. 


after  a  long  delay  three  days'  work  was  given  by  the  j/,.^  j)unn 
municipal  authorities,  mostly  at  road  sweeping,  and  that  Gardner. 

this  was  in  some  instances  repeated  after  an  interval   

of  several  weeks.  In  the  cases  I  know,  I  certainly  think  28  Jan.  1908. 
that  more  harm  than  good  was  done.  ~" 

6.  In  1904-5 1  was  a  member  of  the  committee  in  Chelsea  j^gjjgj  ^yor^ 
appointed  under  Mr.  Long's  scheme,  and  acted  as  hon.  y^dgj. 
secretary  to  a  sub-committee  dealing  with  the  cases  from  jyjr.  Long's 
two  wards.  scheme. 

7.  Work  was  given  in  wood  paving  by  the  Borough 
Council  and  some  men  were  employed  through  the 
central  organisation. 

8.  The  expenses  of  administration  were  very  small. 
The  superintendent  of  the  local  labour  bureau,  with  one 
extra  assistant,  took  down  applications  and  made  inquiries 
with  the  help  of  volunteers.  In  the  sub-committee  to 
which  I  belonged  all  inquiries  were  made  by  volunteers 
and  were,  in  my  opinion,  quite  as  efficient  as  those  of  the 
paid  workers  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act. 


9.  The  ordinary  objections  to  relief  works  of  course 


Effect  no 


applied  to  the  wood  paving  works,  but  I  think  that  some  ^^^^^gg  ^.^ 
slifrht  check  on  the  sort  of  men  employed  and  on  the  ^j^g  ^^p^ 
amount  of  work  done  by  them  was  exercised  by  the  tlvAn  work 
ratepayers,  who  were  able  to  go  and  watch  their  own  under 
money  being  spent.    The  effect  on  Ihe  men  was  no  worse  Unemployel 
that  I  can  see  than  that  of  the  wo  k  given  under  the  TJn-  Act. 
employed  Workmen's  Act ;  of  c  urse  the  mere  fact  of 
the  wo  k  having  been  made  for  the  men  raised  hopes  of 
what  would  be  done  in  the  following  winter. 

10.  The  Unemplo;/ed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  as  adminis- 

tered  during  the  past  two  years  has,  in  my  opinion : —         Unem  iloyed 
(a)  Failed  to  benefit  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  Workmen 
(see  pars.  11-14)  and  Aot  to 

(6)  Has  failed  to  deal  with  those  it  has  relieved  in  benefit  those 
such  a  manner  as  is  best  calculated  to  put  them  in  a  for  whom 
position  to  obtain  regular   means  of  supporting 
themselves  (pars.  15-21).    N.B. — I  wish  to  exclude  ii^ten  led. 
the  work  of  the  emigration  and  of  the  women's 
work  committees  from  these  remarks. 

11.  The  Act  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  those  who, 
from  exceptional  causes  over  which  they  had  no  control, 
were  temporarily  unable  to  obtain  work,  but  it  has  been 
used  in  a  large  number  of  cases  for  the  relief  of  men  who 
have  for  years  lived  by  jobs  or  been  engaged  in  seasonal 
trades. 

12.  I  form  these  conclusions  from  the  numerous  record  p^.^ 
papers  I  have  seen,  both  at  Chelsea  and  at  the  central  g^^^°yj^'°^ 
office.    I  have  also  a  list  herewith  enclosed  (see  A ppendix  workers 
No.  VI.  (^))of  fifty  recommended  cases  from  Chelsea  relii  v. d. 
for  1905-6,  and  fifty  for  1906-7.    Among  this  100,  taken 

quite  at  random,  I  find  that  from  the  evidence  aflorded 
by  the  papers  only  seventeen  had  been  in  regular  employ- 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mrs.  Durn  mont  for  at  least  a  year  before  applying,  eighty -three 
Gardner,     had  been  in  the  habit  of  living  by  jobbing  work.  I 

  have  also  a  Hst  herewith  enclosed  {see  Appendix  No. 

28  Jan.  1908.  yj  (^jj  gf^y  c^se  papers  for  1905-6  and  fifty  for 
1906-7,  taken  quite  at  random  from  those  sent  up  to 
the  central  body  to  fill  vacancies  from  all  parts  of 
London.  Of  this  100  there  is  a  record  of  only  thirty 
having  been  in   regular  employment. 

13.  By  providing  regular  winter  work  for  men  such  as 
these,  who  are  usually  only  casually  or  seasonally  em- 
ployed, we  are,  I  consider,  increasing  the  troubles  of  the 
labour  market  by  making  these  forms  of  work  easier  and 
more  attractive  both  to  employers  and  men. 

Provisions  14.  The  provisions  under  which  the  Act  has  been 
of  the  Act  administered  were  devised  for  the  requirements  of  the 
too  attractive  high  class  of  regular  workmen  for  whose  benefit  the  Act 
^  "  '  "  was  intended.  They  are,  I  think,  far  too  attractive  for 
the  class  of  men  who  have,  in  fact,  been  dealt  with  by  the 
Act.  The  majority  of  the  men  employed  have  not,  1 
believe,  for  years — even  if  ever — earned  for  sixteen 
consecutive  weeks  as  much  money  as  has  been  paid  them 
under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  and  certainly 
many  of  the  wives  of  men  at  the  colonies  have  not  been 
so  well  off  during  their  husbands'  normal  emplojnnent. 
The  shortening,  of  the  hours  of  labour  instead  of  the 
lessening  of  the  rate  of  pay  has  removed  the  objection 
that  these  casuals,  who  never  wish  to  work  for  a  whole 
week,  might  have  had  to  the  employment. 

15.  The  work  given  has,  I  believe,  failed  to  deal  with 
those  whom  it  has  relieved  in  such  a  manner  as  is  best 
calculated  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  obtain  regular  work 
®  or  other  means  of  supporting  themselves.  The  truth  of 
this  is,  I  think,  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  those  who  were  given  employment 
during  1905-6  reapplied  in  1906-7,  than  of  those  to 
whom  employment  was  not  given.  A  complete  list 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Central  Body,  but  as  examples 
I  may  quote  : — 


for  the  class 
of  men 
actually 
dealt  with, 


Recurrent 
cases 
registered 
with  Distre 
Committees 


Percentage  of 
Assisted  Cases 
reapplying. 

Percentage  of 
Not  Assisted 
Cases  reapplying. 

Chelsea 

71 

18 

Finsbury 

42 

7 

Fulham 

63 

3 

Hackney 

54 

25 

-Men  assistel 
under  tlie 
Act  subse- 
quently 
applying  for 
Poor  Law 
relief. 


Work 

provided  did 
not  train 
•the  men. 

Garden  City 
and  Cam- 
bridge. 

No  improving 
occupations. 


Men  treated 
as  children 
rather  than 
as  adults. 


The  men  to  whom  work  was  not  given  and  who  did  not 
reapply  certainly  did  not — in  the  case  of  Chelsea — go 
into  the  workhouse,  and  there  has  been  no  corresponding 
rise  of  able-bodied  pauperism  throughout  London. 

16.  Another  fact  shovsing  that  the  work  given  has  not 
materially  improved  the  men's  position  is  that  many 
of  them,  on  returning  from  the  working  colonies  on  the 
completion  of  their  sixteen  weeks'  provided  work,  have  at 
once,  as  no  doubt  the  Commissioners  will  have  heard, 
applied  for  assistance  to  the  relieving  officer  or  to  some 
charitable  society. 

17.  The  work  provided  has  not  (except  in  the  case  of 
HoUesley  Bay,  of  which  I  will  speak  later)  been  of  a 
"  training "  nature.  It  has  merely  been  directed  to 
tiding  the  men  over  a  certain  number  of  weeks  or  months. 

18.  At  Garden  City  and  Fambridge  employment  was 
found  for  the  working  hours,  a  few  games  were  provided 
for  recreation  and  some  evening  entertainments  were 
organised,  but  there  was  no  system  of  improving  occupa- 
tions for  the  men  when  not  on  the  works,  such  as  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  tools  or  home  industries ;  they  were 
not  even  encouraged  to  mend  their  own  boots  and  clothes. 

19.  The  men  were  treated  rather  as  children  than  as 
reasonable  adults.  They  were  relieved  of  all  responsi- 
bilities for  the  welfare  of  their  families  and  themselves. 
Everything  was  done  for  them,  every  detail  attended  to 
■without  effort  or  choice  on  their  part.  They  had  no  chance 
of  bettering  their  position  ;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  get 
through  just  enough  work  and  to  keep  just  sufficiently 
sober  to  avoid  being  sent  back  to  London.  Such  treat- 
ment cannot  but  have  been  harmful  to  these  characters. 


20.  Though  so  much  was  done  for  the  men,  no  efforts  No  e£Ec 
were  made  to  raise  their  standard  of  cleanliness,  order,  made  t 
or  civilisation.  At  Garden  City  the  bunks  were  infested  raise 
with  fleas  and  other  insects,  and  the  meals  were  served  standa 
in  a  way  we  should  regret  to  see  copied  in  the  homes  cleanli; 
of  respectable  working  men.    But  the  food  itself  was 


order, 
civiliss 


better  and  more  plentiful  than  the  men  could  have  pro- 
vided ior  themselves  at  home,  and  was  always  ready  the 
moment  it  was  required.  The  men,  who  were  expected 
to  remain  at  least  sixteen  weeks  at  the  colony,  had  no 
place  in  which  to  put  away  any  belongings.  (Some  of 
them  had  a  nail  in  the  wall  and  some  brought  snx^'ll  boxes 
in  which  to  keep  things.) 

21.  The  neglect  of  any  civilising  element  in  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  working  colonies  is,  I  think,  in 
measure  due  to  the  charge  of  the  works  and  of  the  home 
life  of  the  men  being  entrusted  to  the  same  superintendent. 
It  is  not  likely  that  a  really  efficient  foreman  of  large 
works  should  prove  a  successful  organiser  of  domestic  j 
arrangements.  1 

22.  Of  the  HoUesley  Bay  Farm  Colony  I  can  only  speak  jj^^ggj^  1 
from  the  reports  submitted  to  the  working  colony  com-  q^j  j 
mittee.  The  element  of  training  is  certainly  considered  ' 
there,  but  it  has  been  primarily  the  training  of  men  for 
the  occupation  of  small  holders,  an  occupation  which  it 
seems  to  me  could  never — even  if  all  the  plans  suggested 

had  been  adopted — have  absorbed  any  considerable 
number  of  London's  unemployed.  No  systematic  effort 
has  been  made  until  quite*  lately  to  train  men  as  dairy- 
men, carters,  gardeners,  farm  hands,  etc.,  and  to  place 
them  in  situations  about  England. 

23.  The  settling  of  London's  failures  in  small  holdings  j^jg^g^ 
under  most  favourable  auspices  seems  to  me  likely  to  gg^^j'jjj- 
encourage  rather  than  to  retard  the  exodus  from  the  London, 
country  of  those  men  who,  though  fitted  by  a  lifetime's  unemplo 
experience  to  manage  a  small  holding,  have  no  chance  of  in  small 
obtaining  one  for  themselves  by  remaining  in  the  country,  holdings, 

24.  HoUesley  Bay  is  also  used  as  a  training  school  for  ™   .  .' 
emigrants,  but  I  have  seen  no  evidence  as  to  whether  the  ^jf  . 
men  trained  there  have  succeeded  better  abroad  than  gi^e^  ^hi 
those  emigrated  direct  from  London.    If  training  is  Qf  emigre 
really  necessary  to  make  successful  emigrants,  it  seems 

to  me  important  to  extend  it  to  the  wife  and  elder  children 
as  well  as  to  the  man. 

25.  The  Distress  Committees  are,  in  my  opinion,  expen- 
sive and  useless  bodies  which  could  well  be  dispensed  with.  Q^^'^^^^i 
There  are  in  London  twenty-nine  of  them,  consisting  of  f.^°]^™'^^J 
over  500  persons.  These  persons  are  brought  face  to  fiigd-ijnin 
face  with  distress,  for  it  is  their  duty  to  receive,  inquire  accord 
into  and  discriminate  between  any  applications  made  with  the 
to  them  by  persons  unemployed,  but  their  only  power  Act. 

to  relieve  the  distress  they  have  discovered  is  the  privilege 
of  referring  the  persons  requiring  employment  to  the 
Central  Body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  distress 
committees  have  failed  to  discriminate  between  the 
applications  made  to  them  aid,  in  most  instances,  w  en 
evidence  has  been  brought  before  them  that  distress 
existed  in  a  home  including  young  children,  and  that  this 
distress  could  be  relieved  by  the  giving  of  work,  they 
have  not  withheld  their  recommendation  that  that  work 
should  be  given.  The  evidence  which  has  really  weighed 
with  most  of  them  has  been  that  of  the  size  of  the  family 
and  the  acuteness  of  the  distress  rather  than  that  of  the 
man  s  past  character  and  industrial  record.  "  After  all." 
as  I  have  heard  it  said,  "  he  is  only  asking  for  work." 

26.  Under  thess  circumstances  the  inquiries  made  by 

the  distress  committees  are,  in  my  opinion,  practically  Inquiries 
worthless.    Paid  officers  are  only  human  and  are  not  ^[^^ J^^J 
likely  to  take  great  pains  to  colle3t  difficult  facts  if  no  Qo^^j^^i 
attention  is  paid  to  them  when  they  are  produced,  gj-^all 
Though  a  few  distress  committees  have  made  thorough  value, 
inquiries,  so  large  a  number  have  not  that  I  am  in  favour 
of  abolishing  the  inquiries  altogether. 

27.  A  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  inquiries  of  distress 
committees  is  that  the  emigration  societies  which  work  for 
the  central  body  cannot  accept  the  inquiries  made  by  the 
distress  committees,  but  have  to  inquire  afresh  into  cases 
before  deciding  them.  How  little  the  distress  committees 
have  been  able  to  interest  local  workers  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  many  districts  no  women  have  been  found  to 
pay  the  weekly  allowances  to  the  wives  of  the  men  at  the 
working  colonies  at  their  own  homes. 
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■ation.  28.  Emigralion. — I  have  had  no  experience  of  the  work 
of  the  emigration  committee,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
when  suitable  persons  are  sent  under  favourable  circum- 
stances to  a  country  where  there  is  proper  assurance  that 
work  is  awaiting  them,  they  are  being  dealt  with  in  a  way 
more  calculated  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  support 
themselves  than  are  those  who  are  given  sixteen  weeks 
on  relief  work^. 

tabilily  29.  The  Administrators  of  the  Act. — The  elected  members 
3ted  of  the  Central  Body  are  Londoners  chosen  chiefly  for  their 
lers  of  experience  of  London  and  its  wants  and  are,  it  seems  to 
a'l  me,  absolutely  unsuited  for  the  duties  which  the  Act  has 

caused  them  to  assume.  No  amount  of  good  intentions 
combined  with  a  few  visits  to  the  country  can  make  a 
man  or  woman  an  expert  on  subjects  which  are  still 
difficult  and  doubtful  of  solution  after  a  lifetime  has 
been  devoted  to  their  study,  such  as  keeping  out  the  sea 
or  introducing  new  systems  of  agriculture.  Administra- 
tors anxious  to  do  something,  and  being  always  reproached 
for  not  doing  more,  are  apt  to  be  attracted  by  experi- 
mental and  expensive  schemes,  the  benefits  of  which,  if 
successful,  are  skilfully  set  before  them,  while  they  lack 
altogether  the  experience  which  would  teach  them  the 
number  of  chances  that  exist  against  their  success. 

;s  of  30.  The  fact  that  new  work  undertaken  by  the  Central 

erienoe.  Body,  such  as  the  sea  walling  at  Fambridge  and  the  special 
gardening  schemes  at  Hollesley,  has  proved  expensive 
cannot  be  wondered  at  nor  certainly  can  the  members  of 
the  body  be  blamed  for  it.  They,  in  their  ignorance, 
have  done  their  best,  and  are  slowly  gaining  their  ex- 
perience at  the  expense  of  the  London  ratepayers  and 
the  National  Exchequer. 

People  of  experience  able  to  advise  on  such  matters 
might  have  been  introduced  onto  the  body  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  the  persons  they  were  entitled  to 
nominate  to  it,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  has 
not  thought  well  to  select  such  persons. 

jp  31.  Labour  Bureaux.— l  am  a  member  of  the  employ- 

ux.  ment  exchanges  committee,  but  1  do  not  feel  able  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  possible  utility  of  the  exchanges 
as  long  as  they  are  worked  under  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men's Act — an  Act  which,  I  think,  inspires  confidence 
neither  in  employer  nor  in  employed.  I  should  like  to 
see  a  fair  trial  given  to  the  exchanges  under  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

32.  Women's  Work. — I  was  a  member  of  this  committee 
for  some  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  wages  paid  are 
not  such  as  are  allowed  by  the  Act,  and  that  many  of 
the  women  helped  are  not  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

33.  The  wages  paid  are  not,  I  think,  less  than  would 
under  ordinary  circumstances  be  earned  in  London  by 
an  unskilled  workwoman  for  continuous  work  during  the 
same  period.  The  wages  are :  for  a  single  woman,  10s.  a 
week,  with  dinner  five  days  a  week,  and  fares  expended 
over  2d.  a  day  ;  for  women  with  dependents,  the  same 
sum  and  allowances,  plus  an  extra  allowance  for  each 
dependent,  with  a  limit  of  7s.  6d.  a  week. 

34.  I  also  consider  that  a  large  number  of  the  women 
employed  are  not  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  Act. 
I  formed  this  conclusion  while  I  was  on  the  committee 
from  examining  a  number  of  record  forms.  I  have  now 
a  list  (herewith  enclosed,  see  Appendix  No.  VI.  (C))  of 
fifty  recommended  cases  for  1905-6  and  fifty  for  1906-7, 
selected  at  random,  which  bears  out  this  fact.  The 
majority  of  the  women  do  not,  as  far  as  is  stated,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  earn  even  10s.  a  week — several 
of  them  are  domestic  servants  and  if  their  characters 
are  good  should  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  ordinary 
situations — several  of  them,  far  from  being  only  tem- 
porarily out  of  work,  are  now  driven  to  seek  it  on 
account  of  widowhood  or  illness  of  husband.  The  cases 
are  no  doubt  excellent  ones  for  assistance,  but  do  not 
seem  to  me  suitable  for  treatment  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act.  Several  of  them 
were  at  the  date  of  application  still  engaged  in  the 
partial  employment  which  they  had  had  for  years. 

35.  It  seems  to  me  very  remarkable  that,  considtjring 
the  great  advantages  offered  by  the  women's  workrooms, 
there  have  been  so  few  applications  for  employment 
in  them. 

429-IX. 


36.  The  work  given  to  the  women  in  the  workrooms    Mrs.  Dunn 
seems  to  me,  without  doubt,  to  increase  their  general     Gun  ner. 
usefulness  and  their  chance  of  getting  work  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteen  weeks. 
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37.  If  the  workrooms  were  to  be  increased  the  question 
of  the  disposal  of  the  output  would  become  a  very  serious 
one.  Even  the  sale  of  garments  to  the  emigration  com- 
mittee has  interfered  with  the  work  of  the  women  who  were 
previously  engaged  in  the  emigration  outfits. 

38.  I  have  visited  Lingfield  and  Hadleigh  Labour  Farms 
and  I  know  something  of  the  working  of  the  Church  Army 
and  Salvation  Army  Labour  Homes.  All  these  seem  to 
me  to  be  efforts  at  the  reclamation  of  the  unemployable, 
not  attempts  to  deal  with  the  question  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

39.  The  method  of  dealing  with  unemployment  under  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  a 
"  remedy  "  for  unemployment,  but  a  means  of  subsidising 
casual  and  seasonal  work. 

40.  If  at  any  time  it  is  decided  that  trade  is  so  depressed 
as  to  require  special  State  aid  for  its  workers,  I  would 
advise  that  work  of  national  utility  such  as  shore  protection 
land  reclamation,  afforestation  or  road-making,  should 
be  undertaken  by  some  department  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  Government,  that  the  work  should  be 
advertised  and  given  to  contractors  in  the  usual  way  with 
the  exceptions  that : — 


Work  given 
is  educative. 

Effect  of 
women's 
relief  work 
on  outside 
labour. 

Lingfield, 
Hadleigh 
and  other 
labour 
farms  and 
homes. 

Method  of 
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contractors. 


(i)  The  contractors  should  be  required  to  engage 
their  men  at  the  employment  exchanges  in  whatever 
proportion  should  be  considered  advisable,  and  that 

(ii)  The  wages  to  be  paid  should  be  decidedly 
helow  the  trades  union  rate.  This  would  be  necessary 
in  order  that  it  should  be  to  the  workers'  advantage 
to  leave  as  soon  as  possible  work  imdertaken  not 
because  it  was  immediately  required,  but  for  their 
benefit,  and  to  return  to  then-  ordinary  occupations, 
where  they  would  be  supplying  actual  requirements. 

41.  Under  this  system  men  would  be  employed  by 
ordinary  business  emplojers  under  ordinary  business 
conditions.  The  rate  of  wages  would  le  low,  but  the  best 
men,  if  they  chose  to  accept  it,  would  be  the  men  to  get  the 
work  ;  the  habitual  casual  or  loafer,  even  if  engaged,  would 
not  remain  long  on  an  ordinary  working  job.  If  any  man 
did  not  give  satisfaction  he  would  be  discharged  and 
another  taken  on  in  his  place.  The  whole  cumbersome, 
expensive  and  useless  machinery  of  the  distress  committees 
and  their  inefficient  inquiries  would  be  done  away  with 
and  the  men  would  escape  the  danger  of  deterioration 
inseparable  from  all  charitably  managed  relief  works. 

42.  I  think  this  is  a  question  rather  of  Poor  Law  than 

of  unemplojonent,  but  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  add  Method  of 
that  I  am  convinced  that  the  present  system  of  dealing  dealing  with 
with  young  persons  in  workhouses  is  highly  unsatis-  young  people 

factory.    I  feel  sure  that  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  get  \^  "O'^'" 

o  liouscs 

them  out  of  the  workhouse  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
whether  this  is  or  is  not  done  depends  at  present  entirely 
on  the  chance  of  some  guardian  being  interested  in  such 
cases  or  on  the  energy  and  resourcefulness  of  the  master. 
The  number  of  young  persons  who  seek  admission  is  not 
large,  and  I  believe  that  all  when  they  first  come  could  be 
dealt  with.  But  when  they  get  used  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  workhouse  and  come  to  regard  it  as  really  their  home, 
it  becomes  often  impossible  to  do  anjrthing  for  them  and, 
with  short  intervals,  they  settle  down  to  be  practically 
inmates  for  life.  Many  guardians  are  not,  I  think,  av  are 
of  the  possibilities  which  exist  for  dealing  with  such 
persons  outside  the  workhouse,  nor  of  the  great  disadvan- 
tages of  allowing  them  to  remain  inmates.  I  should 
like  reports  of  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages 
of  (say)  fifteen  and  twenty-five  who  are  in  the  workhouse 
to  be  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  regularly  with 
a  statement  of  the  reason  of  their  remaining  and  of  the 
efforts  being  made  to  get  them  out.  If  it  were  to  prove 
that  there  is  at  all  a  large  number  of  this  class,  male  and 
female,  and  that  the  guardians  are  as  a  rule  not  dealing 
effectively  with  them,  I  think  it  would  be  well  worth 
while  to  appoint  a  special  inspector  for  their  supervision, 
at  any  rate,  until  the  guardians  learnt  to  take  up  the 
work  themselves. 
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92114.  (Chairman.)  From  your  Statement  I  gather 
that  you  have  had  considerable  experience  of  social 
work,  that  you  have  been  a  guardian  for  five  years  in 
Lambeth,  and  for  some  time  in  Chelsea  ;  and  in  addition 
you  are  a  school  manager  ? — Yes. 

92115.  Your  evidence  divides  itself  into  two  heads; 
that  which  relates  to  Poor  Law  proper,  and  that  which 
relates  to  the  unemployed.  You  make  a  statement 
in  Paragraph  2  -with  regard  to  the  unemployed  that  you 
cannot  recall  any  case  where  unemployment  alone  had 
brought  into  the  workhouse  a  man  of  really  good  char- 
acter who  was  able  and  also  willing  to  work  ? — That 
is  so. 

92116.  By  "  able  "  I  assume  he  was  a  competent  worker, 
too  ? — With  the  will  and  the  mental  capacity  to  work. 

92117.  And  the  physical  capacity  ? — Yes. 

92118.  That  is  to  say,  an  able-bodied  man  fit  and 
willing  to  work  ? — Yes. 

92119.  Your  experience  is,  you  do  not  know  anybody 
who,  from  unemployment  alone,  with  those  physical 
attributes,  has  been  brought  into  the  workhouse  ? — 
No  ;  and  I  have  seen  the  workhouse  men  and  talked 
to  them  ;  every  man  that  comes  into  the  Chelsea  Work- 
house I  see  and  talk  to  over  and  over  again  ;  so  that 
I  can  say  that  quite  definitely. 

02120.  When  a  man  of  fairly  good  character,  and 
who  is  willing  to  work  has  got  into  the  workhouse,  you 
have  generally  been  able  to  find  him  work  outside  ? — 
I  have  generally  been  able  to  persuade  him  to  find  him- 
self work  outside.  In  other  cases,  we  have  sent  him 
to  the  laboiir  homes  or  labour  colonies,  or  down  into  the 
country,  or  done  things  of  that  sort  with  him. 

92121.  Do  yo\i  keep  touch  with  those  ?  How  do 
you  know  what  happens  to  them  afterwards  ? — We  do 
not,  except  the  ones  who  go  to  the  homes  ;  I  know 
what  happens  to  most  of  them.  I  do  not  know  what 
happens  to  the  men  who  go  back  into  the  ordinary  labour 
market ;  they  do  not  return  to  us. 

92122.  You  do  keep  touch  of  the  persons  who  go  to 
an  institution  such  as  a  labour  colony  ? — Yes. 

92123.  Until  they  get  re-employed  ?— Yes. 

92124.  You  are  temporary  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Church  Relief  Committee  in  Camberwell,  and  you 
do  not  think  that  the  result  of  the  subscription  work 
given  was  beneficial  there  ? — Not  in  the  cases  I  know  ; 
the  inquiries  were  very  elaborate  and  the  benefits  given 
were  exceedingly  small. 

92125.  Now  we  come  to  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act.  That  Act  was  passed  to  relieve  those  who  were 
ordinarily  in  permanent  employ  and  were  temporarily 
unemployed.  Your  experience  is  that  that  class  have 
not  registered  or  made  use  of  the  Act  ?— In  very  small 
proportion  to  the  other  class,  the  casual  worker. 

92126.  Has  your  committee  been  able  to  do  anything 
for  those  that  were  of  that  class  ? — They  have  been 
able  to  recommend  them  to  the  central  body. 

92127.  Has  the  central  body  been  able  to  do  anything 
for  them  ?  I  suppose  you  lose  touch  of  them  ? — I  am 
a  member  of  the  central  body. 

92128.  Assuming  that  there  are  two  different  classes 
who  come  before  you,  one  the  persons  generally  in  em- 
ployinent  who  are  temporarily  out  of  employ,  and  the 
other  those  who  are  always  under-employed  or  employed 
on  casual  jobs,  has  it  been  easier  to  get  employment  for 
the  first  class  than  the  second  ? — I  think  it  has  been 
exactly  the  same  ;  the  names  have  been  sent  up  to  the 
central  body,  and  the  central  body  have  put  them  on 
to  the  work  which  they  have  had  going.  We  have  been 
told  that  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  those  who  have 
hcen  in  regular  work,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  found 
preference  has  been  given  to  those  who  have  had  large 
families. 

Present  92129.  Preference  was  not  given  to  a  man  according 

provisions  of  to  his  competence  as  a  workman,  but  according  to  the 
Act  too         gjze  of  his  family  ? — Yes. 
■Attractive. 

92130.  You  think  that  as  the  Act  is  at  present  worked 
it  is  too  attractive  to  a  certain  class,  that  is  to  the  class 
who  are  generally  under-employed,  because  it  gives  them 
more  consecutive  work  than  they  ordinarily  get  ? — Yes. 
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92131.  The  shortness  of  the  hours  of  labour,  which, 
of  course,  reduced  the  emolument,  had  not  a  deterrent 
effect  on  them  ? — No.  I  think  that  the  man  who  is  not 
accustomed  to  regular  work  prefers  a  week  of  five  days 
work  to  a  week  of  six  days  work. 

92132.  Your  objection  to  the  Act  from  this  point 
of  view  is  that  it  tends,  in  your  judgment,  to  rather 
subsidise  and  to  perpetuate  this  kind  of  casual  under- 
employment ? — Yes. 

92133.  You  have  set  out  a  short  table  in  Paragraph  15 
as  to  the  percentage  of  persons  who  have  been  assisted 
who  re-apply  ? — Yes. 

92134.  Is  that  in  two  consecutive  years  ? — Yes. 

92135.  And  also  the  percentage  of  non-assisted  re- 
applying ? — Yes. 

92136.  What  conclusion  do  you  draw  from  those  two 
sets  of  figures  ? — That  the  treatment  under  the  Act  has 
not  been  such  as  to  make  the  men  more  able  to  support 
themselves  after  they  have  had  relief  under  the  Act. 

92137.  What  proportion  would  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  not  assisted  form  to  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  assisted  :  would  if  be  about  half  ? — Not  so 
many  as  half,  I  think,  were  found  relief. 

92138.  That  is  to  say,  that  more  than  half  would  be 
passed  over  ? — Yes,  certainly.  I  have  got  some  more 
figures  now.  The  figures  have  come  out  more  since  I 
wrote  that  statement.  I  do  not  know  if  you  would  like 
them. 

92139.  You  give  percentages.  One  would  rather  like 
to  know  what  the  actual  figures  were  to  which  the  two 
different  sets  relate  ? — I  could  easily  supply  that  table 
if  I  might  give  it  afterwards.  I  have  here  the  figures 
from  nineteen  distress  committees  added  together. 
Of  the  22,779  applicants  not  assisted  in  1905-6,  4,302, 
or  17-7  per  cent.,  re-applied  in  1906-7.  Of  the  5,580 
applicants  who  were  assisted  in  1905-6,  2,476,  that  is  to 
say,  44  "4  per  cent.,  re-applied  in  1906-7  (see  Appendix 
No.  VI.  (D) ). 

92140.  Then  the  number  of  those  who  were  not  assisted 
is  very  very  much  larger  than  those  who  were  assisted*^ 
— Very  much  larger. 

92141.  Of  course,  it  may  be  that  one  reason  why  the 
percentage  is  so  small  is  that  a  great  many  of  them  thought 
it  was  not  worth  while  re-applying  ? — But  they  managed 
for  themselves  somehow  :  they  did  not  go  into  the  work- 
house. 

92142.  That  is  your  point,  that  they  did  not  re-apply 
and  as  far  as  you  know  they  did  not  get  public  assistance  ? 
—Yes. 

92143.  You  found  that  a  certain  number  of  those  for 
whom  sixteen  weeks'  work  was  provided,  afterwards  had 
to  apply  to  the  relieving  officer  or  some  charitable  society  ? 
—Yes. 

92144.  Were  there  any  considerable  number  of  those 
that  so  applied  1 — My  district  is  a  very  small  one,  so 
there  are  only  small  numbers  that  I  know  of  personally  ; 
but  I  have  heard  of  it  having  happened  in  several  other 
districts  in  London.  I  thought  figures  had  been  given 
to  this  Commission  about  it,  so  I  did  not  try  to  get  any 
figures  about  it  myself. 

92145.  You  object  rather  to  the  principle  upon  which 
the  men  were  treated.  You  think  they  were  treated 
rather  as  children  than  as  reasonable  adults,  that  is  to 
ray,  everything  was  done  for  them  ? — Yes. 

92146.  What  would  you  suggest  on  that  point  ?  They 
are  not  of  a  class  who  would  be  likely  to  cook  for  them- 
selves, are  they  ? — Of  course,  they  would  not  have  the 
time  to  do  that  if  they  were  at  work  all  day. 

92147.  Your  criticism  on  the  administration  is  that  i 
you  want  two  different  sets  of  men  :  you  want  a  success- 

ful  organizer  indoors  and  an  efficient  foreman  outdoors  ?  1 
— If  we  are  going  to  continue  this  kind  of  colony  I  think  f 
that  is  necessary. 

92148.  You  would  say  that  the  colony  was  not  instruc-  Colonies  not 
tive  at  all  domestically,  and  only  found  work  for  them  ?  educative. 

■ — It  only  found  work  for  them,  and,  I  think,  weakened 

their  characters.    I  think  they  had  everything  for  sixteen 

weeks  very  comfortably  done  for  them,  and  they  were 

not  given  any  teaching  of  any  sort  to  strengthen  their  ' 

characters  to  counteract  that  weakening  tendency. 
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92149.  Your  criticism,  I  suppose,  is  very  largely 
directed  against  the  short  period  of  sixteen  weeks  as 
insufficient  to  permanently  elevate  the  class  that  was 
so  working  ? — I  think  sixteen  weeks  is  quite  inadequate 
for  training,  but  I  think  if  the  men  had  remained  years 
on  the  colonies  on  the  lines  of  the  colonies  I  know,  they 
would  be  worse  off  than  after  the  sixteen  weeks. 

92150.  They  would  become  more  dependent  ? — Yes. 

92151.  Have  you  ever  thought  out  the  sort  of  colony 
that  you  would  like  to  see  in  operation  ? — I  do  not  know 
for  what  sort  of  men  ;  if  you  mean  a  penal  labour  colony, 
that  is  a  different  thing. 

92152.  A  colony  that  would  be  rather  curative  in  its 
effect,  that  would  tend  to  infuse  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
of  order,  and  which  would  bring  home  to  the  individuals 
a  greater  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  their  families, 
assuming  they  were  married,  and  so  on  ? — I  think  the 
first  thing  would  be  to  know  whether  it  was  a  compulsory 
colony  or  a  voluntary  one.  If  it  were  a  compulsory 
colony  then  I  think  that  the  whole  of  the  time  of  the  men 
ought  to  be  considered.  The  management  should  provide 
for  the  whole  of  tlieir  time,  not  only  for  those  hours  which 
are  spent  in  actual  work. 

92153.  You  have  not  seen  Hollesley  Bay,  have  you  ? — 
I  have  seen  it  once,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  personally 
of  the  working  of  it. 

92154.  Coming  on  to  the  administration  of  the  Act, 
you  were  not  favourably  impressed  with  the  capacity 
of  the  elected  members  for  certain  classes  of  duties. 
You  thought  that  more  business  experience  was  required 
as  legards  the  nature  of  the  work  and  of  the  operations 
that  should  be  undertaken  ? — Yes.  I  think  most  of 
them  had  not  had  any  experience  of  the  management  of 
land,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

92155.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  labour 
bureaux  ? — Yes,  I  attach  great  importance  to  them,  but 
T  do  not  think  they  have  had  a  very  fair  trial  hitherto. 

92156.  What  you  think  is  that  the  exchanges  should 
be  under  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Yes. 

92157.  Assuming  they  were  put  under  the  Board  of 
Trade  do  you  think  if  they  were  universally  established 
and  linked  up  and  dissociated,  or  at  any  rate  not  solely 
occupied  with  registering  this  particular  class  of  worker, 
that  their  effect  would  be  beneficial  and  would  tend  to 
improve  the  mobility  of  unskilled  labour  ? — I  think  so 
very  much  indeed,  but  I  should  like  to  see  a  bigger 
acheme  for  employment  exchanges  than  has  been  sug- 
gested yet.  I  want  to  have  it  not  only  linked  up  with 
all  the  other  exchanges  in  England,  but  I  should  like  to 
see  an  Imperial  movement.  I  should  like  to  see  ex- 
change? also  in  the  colonies,  and  emigration  done  through 
these  exchanges,  just  as  migration  is  done  in  England  now, 
or  rather  as  one  hopes  it  may  be  done. 

92158.  Have  you  considered  any  scheme  of  that  kind 
at  all  ? — I  have  thought  over  it  a  good  deal,  but  the  only 
thing  is  to  get  the  emplojniient  exchanges  started  in  the 
first  instance. 

92159.  Assuming  you  had  some  employment  exchanges 
of  this  kind,  would  you  hand  over  to  them  the  able- 
bodied  who  now  may  come  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  should 
not  hand  over  the  able-bodied  to  them.  I  should  let 
every  person  who  wished  to  register  have  the  opportunity 
of  registering  ;  I  should  not  make  tJiem  register. 

92160.  At  present  the  Poor  Law  deals  with  able- 
bodied  men  if  they  are  destitute.  Do  you  think  that 
your  labour  bureau  could  be  so  administratively  con- 
structed that  they  would  be  able  to  deal  with  that  class  ? 
— No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  an  employment  exchange 
should  be  given  power  to  relieve  a  man  or  to  make  him 
work  if  he  did  not  wish  to  do  so. 

92161.  Any  labour  colonies  you  would  keep  under  the 
control  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  should  keep  them  under 
the  control  of  that  authority  which  was  dealing  with 
imemployment,  whether  that  would  be  the  Poor  Law 
or  not.  I  hope  it  would  not  be  the  Poor  Law  as  at  present 
constituted. 

92162.  What  is  the  sort  of  labour  that  you  had  thought 
your  labour  bureau  might  undertake  ?  You  would  wish, 
I  suppose,  under  your  system  that  employers  and  employed 
should  have  recourse  to  these  labour  bureaux  ? — Yes. 

92163.  And  that  they  should  be  managed,  say,  by  a 
joint  committee  of  employers  and  employed  ? — Yes. 
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92164.  You  would  still,  under  your  scheme,  have  this 
casual  unemployed  lot  to  deal  with,  and  you  also  would 
have  the  class  that  now  comes  to  the  Poor  Law,  who  are 
able-bodied.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  you  would 
deal  with  them  ? — For  the  really  able-bodied  men  who 
could  work  who  come  to  the  workhouse  I  should  like  the 
Poor  Law  authority  to  have  a  compulsory  labour  colony, 
where  they  could  detain  them  and  teach  them  some  trade, 
if  their  failure  to  earn  a  living  for  themselves  was  due  to 
not  knowing  a  trade. 

92165.  Assuming  you  had  something  of  that  kind, 
would  you  let  them  work  for  a  wage  ? — No. 

92166.  Not  ? — Not  money.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  would  call  6d.  a  week  or  that  sort  of  thing  a  wage. 
I  do  not.  I  would  give  rewards  for  good  work,  but  I  do 
not  call  that  a  wage. 

92167.  You  would  give  them  some  remuneration  for 
their  work  ?— I  would  give  them  some  inducement 
to  work  well. 

92168.  Which,  if  it  accumulated,  would  give  them  a 
certain  fund  with  which  to  start  when  they  left  the 
labour  colony  ? — Yes. 

92169.  You  would  encourage  them  in  some  way  so 
that  they  should  take  a  direct  interest  in  their  work  ? — 
Yes. 

92170.  The  labour  colony,  you  think,  is  the  best  prac- 
tical solution  of  dealing  with  this  particular  class  ? — 
I  have  not  thought  about  that  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
answer  that  question.  I  would  rather  not  answer  that. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  enough  about  it. 

92171.  As  to  the  various  religious  colonies  that  ycu  Lingfield. 
have  visited,  were  you  satisfied  with  them  ? — No,  because 

none  of  them  seemed  to  me  to  have  taken  sufficient  thought 
as  to  what  would  happen  to  the  men  when  their  time 
at  the  colony  came  to  an  end.  At  Lingfield,  for  instance, 
the  only  outlet  for  the  men  seemed  to  be  emigration, 
and  very  many  of  the  men  were  not  fit  for  emigration  ; 
consequently  they  stayed  on  and  on  and  on  at  the  colony 
as  long  as  any  board  of  guardians  chose  to  pay  for  them. 

92172.  The  training  as  an  educational  system  was  Cti-^in  ploy- 
defective  in  the  sense  that  it  did  not  give  those  who  went  able  class  at 
through  it  such  a  moral  and  physical  recuperation  as  to  Lingfield. 
give  them  a  fair  chance  of  getting  a  livelihood  when  they 

left  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  effect.  The  training  seemed 
to  me  to  be  very  good,  I  could  not  say  where  the  defect 
was,  but  the  result  was  that  I  never  knew  a  man  who  did 
go  to  work  in  England  from  Lingfield  who  did  not  fail 
almost  immediately  and  have  to  return  to  the  colony, 
but  then  the  men  at  Lingfield  are  very  much  lower  than 
the  men  who  are  accepted  under  the  distress  committee. 
They  are  not  the  same  class  ;  they  are  the  unemployable 
rather  than  the  unemployed. 

92173.  And  the  officials  there  were  very  badly  paid, 
and  undertook  the  work  rather  from  a  religious  sense  ? 
—Yes. 

92174.  Your  general  objection  to  what  has  been  re- 
cently done  is  that  in  your  judgment  it  is  mainly  a  means 
for  subsidising  casual  and  seasonal  work,  and  it  is  not 
the  real  remedy  for  unemployment  ? — Yes. 

92175.  And  you  think  that  if  it  is  determined  to  take  gt^te  control 
measures  for  dealing  with  unemployment,  that  the  State  of  unemploy- 
ought  to  undertake  rhat  work  and  that  schemes  of  general  ment. 
utility  should  be  undertaken  by  some  department,  and  National 
that  the  work  should  be  given  to  contractors  who  should  works 
engage  competent  persons  to  perform  that  work  ? — Yes. 

92176.  Are  the  men  to  be  employed  to  be  competent  Standard  of 
men  at  that  particular  class  of  work  ? — Yes  ;  I  want  the  work  to  be 
standard  of  work  to  be  an  ordinary  one,  not  an  artificial  ordinary 
one,  as  we  have  on  our  relief  works  r.t  present. 

92177.  To  check  persons  coming  on  who  otherwise 
would  get  employment,  you  would  make  the  rate  some- 
what below  the  standard  rate  ? — Yes. 

92178.  Supposing  you  had  a  scheme  of  that  kind,  the 
difficulty  rather  is  that  if  you  started  it  you  would  not 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  it.  You  would  have  permanently 
on  your  hands  the  persons  whom  you  take  on  ? — Yes, 
that  might  be  so,  if  you  did  not  give  them  low  enough 
wages. 

92179.  You  would  say  the  wages  would  be  the  test  ? — 
Yes. 
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Mrs.  Dunn      92180.  If  they  could  get  anything  outside,  they  would 
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  would  be  a  proof  that  they  could  not  get  work  outside  ? 

28  Jan.  1908.  — J  do  not  think  it  would  be  quite  a  proof,  because  I  think 
there  are  some  men  who  would  rather  stop  on  at  a  low 
wage  than  bother  themselves  to  look  for  other  work. 
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92181.  Now  we  come  to  a  question  of  Poor  Law  rather 
than  unemployment.  You  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  present  system  of  dealing  with  young  persons  in 
workhouses  is  very  unsatisfactory  ? — Yes. 

92182.  What  class  are  you  thinking  of,  boys  or  girls  ?— 
Both.  I  do  not  think  any  young  people  ought  to  be 
kept  in  workhouses  at  all. 

9218.3.  What  sort  of  girls  were  you  thinking  of,  or  what 
sort  of  young  persons  ? — Any  girl  or  any  hoy.  When 
they  are  of  school  age  they  go  to  the  schools  direct : 
when  they  get  to  be  over  that  age  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  them.  In  many  workhouses  no  one  troubles 
about  them  very  much,  and  they  are  simply  kept  in  the 
workhouse  from  year  to  year  and  allowed  to  go  out  if  they 
want  to,  or  not  to  go  out. 

92184.  I  suppose  these  boys  do  a  good  deal  of  work 
in  the  workhouses  ;  they  are  useful  in  that  way  ? — The 
work  they  are  given  to  do  in  the  workhouse  does  not  in 
any  way  train  them  to  earn  their  living  in  after  life. 

92185.  You  would  like  to  put  the  onus  on  the  work- 
house authorities  for  keeping  these  young  people  there ; 
they  would  have  to  show  reason  why  they  were  kept  there  ? 
—Yes. 

92186.  What  do  you  think  could  be  done  with  that 
class  of  girl  or  boy  ? — I  think  each  one  must  be  dealt 
with  as  he  or  she  comes  into  the  workhouse.  It  is  not 
very  difficult  to  deal  with  a  person  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
or  even  older  than  that.  While  they  are  ycung  you  can 
do  something  with  them.  After  they  have  been  for  years 
using  the  workhouse  as  their  home  it  is  practically  im- 
possible in  many  cases  to  do  anything  with  them  at  all. 

92187.  You  think  that  the  Poor  Law  authorities, 
if  the  employers  would  apply  to  them,  would  be  able 
to  place  a  good  many  of  these  outside  ? — Yes. 

92188.  For  various  reasons,  they  do  not  exert  them- 
selves in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

92189.  If  attention  is  called  to  the  matter,  that  there 
are  young  people  in  the  workhouse,  in  the  manner  you 
suggest,  then  the  Poor  Law  authorities  would  bestir 
themselves  to  place  them  outside  ? — I  think  so. 

92190.  Your  idea  is  that  once  they  remain  a  length 
of  time  in  the  workhouse,  they  are  almost  hopelessly 
demoralised  ? — Yes. 

92191.  The  spirit  of  self -maintenance  is  almost  eradi- 
cated ? — Yes  ;  it  is  very  nice  to  feel  you  have  a  home 
somewhere,  and  those  who  are  homeless  get  to  feel  that 
the  workhouse  is  their  home,  and  they  come  back  there 
whenever  any  difficulty  arises. 

92192.  There  would  have  to  be  some  discrimination 
in  working  this.  Supposing  a  girl  loses  her  place  or  she 
is  an  indifferent  servant,  or  possibly  her  character  is 
somewhat  indifferent,  she  could  come  to  the  workhouse. 
You  would  not  be  a.ble  to  get  her  out,  because  people 
would  not  take  her  What  would  you  do  with  that 
case  ? — If  she  had  lost  her  character,  there  are  plenty 
of  charitable  institutions  who  would  be  glad  to  deal 
with  her,  probably  without  any  expense  whatever. 

92193.  And  that  girl  would  probably  be  in  a  less 
eligible  position,  if  she  is  sent  to  a  home,  than  the  other 
girl  who  had  perhaps  temporarily  lost  her  emplo3Tnent 
and  went  out  again  and  got  employment  ? — Yes. 

92194.  You  do  not  want  any  alteration  to  be  made  by 
which  the  one  with  the  indifferent  character  would  be 
allowed  to  stop  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  one  with  the 
good  character  would  be  pushed  out  ? — I  would  not 
allow  any  young  person  to  stop  in  the  workhouse.  Of 
course,  a  girl  with  a  good  character  practically  does  not 
come  into  the  workhouse,  unless  she  has  fits,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  It  is  quite  possible  in  your  infirmaries 
you  may  have  a  good  many  young  persons,  but  not  in 
your  workhouses.  I  think  you  ought  to  deal  with  them 
elsewheie. 

92195.  Has  Chelsea  a  large  workhouse  ? — No,  Chelsea 
is  a  small  district. 


92196.  Are  there  many  of  these  young  people  in  Lam- 
beth ? — Many. 

92197.  More  than  a  dozen,  should  you  say,  or  twenty  ?  (jettin? ' 
— While  I  was  there  there  were  certainly  more  than  young 
twenty,  taking  it  altogether.  people  o 

of  work 

92198.  Were  there  twenty  at  a  time  ? — No,  not  so  j^Q^gg 
many  as  twenty  at  a  time,  but  at  Chelsea,  I  think,  when 
I  went  there  first,  there  were  more  than  half  a  dozen  of 
these  young  persons. 

92199.  And  there  they  remained  ? — No,  they  did  not 
remain. 

92200.  They  came  back  ? — They  are  all  earning  their 
own  living  outside. 

92201.  You  got  them  placed  outside  ? — Yes. 

92202.  But  taking  the  ordinary  action  of  certain  boards 
of  guardians  there  they  would  have  remained  ? — Yes, 
and  there  they  had  remained  for  several  years  before 
I  happened  to  go  on  the  board. 

92203.  {Miss  Hill.)  What  did  you  find  the  best  machin- 
ery in  getting  those  young  people  out  ?  Has  it  been  done 
by  an  energetic  guardian,  or  have  you  brought  in  the 
co-operation  of  any  outside  body,  such  as  the  Charity 
0:'ganisation,  to  get  them  out  ? — I  think  part  of  it  has 
been  done  through  one  of  the  guardians.  It  has  not 
usually  been  necessary  to  call  in  charitable  help. 

92204.  The  younger  the  person  the  easier  to  dea^ 
with  ?— Yes. 

92205.  You  get  the  respectable  girl  out  to  a  training 
home,  and  then  into  service  usually  ? — Yes. 

92206.  Then  there  would  be  a  number  of  comparatively 
young  people  about  thirty  who  would  have  to  be  started 
with  a  good  deal  of  care  and  thought  ? — I  think  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  start  every  possible  person. 

92207.  Do  you  think  the  guardians  in  general  have 
time  to  take  up  that,  or  that  they  want  assistance  for 
it  ? — I  think  it  wants  suggesting  to  them,  but  it  is  a 
thing  that  they  ought  to  do.  It  has  not  occurred  to 
a  great  many  of  them  that  there  are  all  these  different 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  young  people. 

92208.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  in  the  Poor  Law 
great  strides  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  improve- 
ments in  dealing  with  the  children  and  the  in&m  and 
the  old ;  but  very  little  attention,  comparatively  speaking, 
has  been  turned  to  the  able-bodied  ? — I  quite  agree  to 
that. 

92209.  And  that  certainly  the  London  workhouses  Difficulty' 
have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  find  any  employment  of  obtainiit 
for  them  ?— Yes.  work  for 

1  ,1  ■  1    ■  1  1     ,1  able-bodied 

92210.  Has  that  been,  do  you  thmk,  mcreased  by  the  paupers, 
fact  that  the  workhouses  are  precluded  from  any  work 
which  can  possibly  compete  with  outside  independent 

■nrork  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.    That  has  not  affected 
it  at  all. 

92211.  They  would  take  up  brush-making  or  mat- 
making,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  without  scruple  ?  — 
When  I  was  at  Lambeth  they  started  among  other  trades 
mat-making. 

92212.  That  was  not  objected  to  ?— No. 

92213.  Is  that  because  it  is  one  of  the  exceptional  Difficulty 
trades  that  have  not  been  objected  to.    They  would  be  of  providing 
barred  from  many  trades,  would  they  not  ? — I  do  not  employment 
think  so,  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  for  able- 
trade  which  your  able-bodied  could  do.    Mat-making  bodied  ;  . 
and  such  occupations  are  more  work  for  the  old,  some-  Paupers, 
thing  just  to  keep  their  time  occupied.    They  are  not 

suited  to  the  able-bodied  out  of  whom  one  ought  to  get 
a  full  day's  work. 

92214.  You  do  not  want  to  keep  the  men,  if  they  can 
be  started  in  trade  at  all ;  it  should  be  outside  ? — Yes. 

92215.  When  you  have  no  ground  attached  to  the 
workhouse  it  is  very  difficult  of  course  to  find  suitable 
work,  is  it  not  ? — I  cannot  imagine  in  a  London  work- 
house being  able  to  find  suitable  provision  for  the  able- 
bodied. 

92216.  It  must  be  somewhere  away  from  the  London 
workhouse,  must  it  not  ?— I  should  think  so.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  mea.ns  of  dealing  with  them  adequately 
in  the  workhouse. 
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92217.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  about  Hollesley 
Bay  that  you  feel  it  would  be  really  better  if  they  turned 
their  attention  to  starting  people  in  independent  work. 
You  say  :  "  No  systematic  effort  has  been  made  until 
quite  lately  to  train  men  as  dairymen,  carters,  gardeners, 
farm  hands,  etc.,  and  to  place  them  in  situations  about 
England."  You  would  be  more  hopeful  of  the  success 
of  that  than  in  starting  these  men  at  small  holdings  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  There  have  been  several  reports  from 
the  Hollesley  Bay  Committee  that  they  are  starting  men 
in  those  situations. 

92218.  The  other  plan  is  rather  starting  people  who  have 
least  experience  in  what  is  certainly  a  very  difficult 
problem,  making  a  small  holding  pay  and  succeed  ? — 
And  starting  them  under  most  favourable  conditions. 

92219.  It  hardly  seems  fair  to  the  hard-working  agri- 
cultural labourer  ? — No. 

92220.  {3Irs.  Bosanqiiet.)  Do  you  think  there  has 
been  a  tendency  for  the  number  of  the  unemployed  to 
increase  with  the  special  provision  that  is  made  for  them  ? 
— There  have  been  many  more  men  registered  this  year 
than  last  year. 

92221.  Do  you  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  work  is  provided  for  them  in  the  winter 
months ;  are  they  less  careful  to  look  after  themselves  ? 
— I  think  myself  that  it  is  a  great  deal  the  result  of  agita- 
tion. You  can  get  men  to  register  in  very  large  numbers. 
I  have  no  evidence  of  that ;  it  is  only  my  own  opinion. 
I  do  not  think  myself  the  number  of  men  who  register 
in  a  district  is  any  real  criterion  of  the  amount  of  distress 
or  unemployment  existing  in  that  district. 

92222.  Would  all  the  registered  cases  be  enquired  into  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  in  any  part  of  London  that  has  been 
done,  because  the  amount  of  work  whioh  has  been  avail- 
able to  bo  given  has  been  so  very  small  that  it  has  been 
felt  this  year  that  it  is  a  great  shame  to  take  up  the 
characters  of  men,  and  to  trouble  employers  about 
men  when  there  is  really  no  prospect  whatever  of  getting 
them  work. 

92223.  If  one  watches  the  question  for  a  whole  ten 
years  in  London,  say,  one  hears  of  enormously  increased 
numbers  of  unemployed  every  winter;  do  you  think  that 
represents  a  real  increase  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
say. 

92224.  About  this  State  scheme  of  work,  do  you 
anticipate  that  it  should  be  put  in  hand,  say,  if  there 
was  a  specially  hard  frost  or  only  if  there  was  some  crisis 
like  the  cotton  famine  ? — I  believe  that  those  in  authority 
ought  to  decide  that,  but  if  anything  is  to  be  done 
for  the  unemployed,  then  I  think  if  we  did  what  I  suggest 
in  Paragraph  40  we  should  be  doing  something  less  harm- 
ful than  we  are  doing  now. 

92225.  That  would  touch  the  genuine  unemployed  ;  it 
would  not  touch  the  ordinary  casual  odd-job  man  about 
London,  the  half  capable  man,  of  whom  there  are  so 
many  ? — If  that  man  did  go  there  and  train  to  work 
regularly  instead  of  only  working  two  or  three  days  a 
week,  it  would  be  doing  something  which  would  be  a 
gain  ;  it  would  be  sending  him  back  more  fit  to  earn  a 
living  than  before. 

92226.  Do  you  anticipate  they  would  really  go  ? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

92227.  Then  they  and  their  families  still  remain  to  be 
dealt  with.  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  want  the 
Poor  Law  to  be  the  authority  to  deal  with  unemploy- 
ment. Do  you  mean  you  would  not  have  the  Poor  Law 
deal  with  this  residuum  class  ? — I  thought  the  question 
meant  to  refer  to  labour  colonies,  relief  works  and  such 
like. 

92228.  Supposing  it  was  thought  desirable  for  this 
half-working  class  that  they  should  go  to  a  sort  of  semi- 
penal  colony,  a  detention  colony,  do  you  see  any  objection 
to  that  bfing  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  I  should  like 
to  have  the  penal  labour  colony  under  the  Poor  Law, 
with  power  of  detention. 

92229.  And  even  perhaps  a  colony  in  which  there 
might  be  training  with  detention,  without  being  actually 
penal  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  can  really  make  it  train- 
ing, unless  you  have  power  of  detention,  because  a  man 
could  leave  any  moment  he  did  not  like  the  training, 
which  must  necessarily  be  a  little  severe. 
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92230.  (Chairman.)  I  think  we  generally  use  the  word 
"  penal,"  and  Mrs.  Bosanquet  has  so  used  it,  in  the  sense 
that  it  would  be  a  colony  where  the  conditions  are  harder 
than  those  of  the  farm  colony  to  which  people  are  sent. 

92231.  {3Irs.  Bosanquet.)  One  connects  the  word  penal 
with  crime  ? — I  do  not  want  to  do  that  at  all. 

92232.  (Chairman.)  You  mean  simply  a  colony  where 
there  is  power  of  detention  ? — Yes. 

92233.  (J/rs.  Bosanquet.)  We  have  had  a  great  deal  Boy  labour 
of  evidence  about  boys  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  labour 
or  fourteen  and  eighteen,  and  on  leaving  school,  how  exchanges.' 
they  drift  into  this  irregular  life,  have  you  any  suggestion 

to  offer  with  regard  to  them.? — We  have  only  been  con- 
sidering them  lately  in  connection  with  the  employment 
exchange^!,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  under  present 
conditions  they  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  em- 
plo3mient  exchanges  as  at  present  constituted,  because 
the  employment  exchange  is  an  open  market  for  labour, 
where  the  employer  and  the  employed  are  brought  to- 
gether, and  I  do  not  think  that  a  child  just  leaving  school 
ought,  without  advice,  to  be  left  to  make  his  own  arrange- 
ment with  the  employer.  He  has  no  experience  to  guide 
him  in  the  bargain  which  he  makes. 

92234.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  way  of  helping  gj^jjig^j 
them  into  good  work  ? — I  think  the  skilled  employment  employment 
societies  which  are  being  started  throughout   London  societies, 
really  do  not  deal  with  more  than  the  very  fringe  of  the 

subject.    They  deal  with  so  very  few  trades  and  so  very 
few  children.    There  are  seve"al  plans  that  one  might 
suggest,  that  the  employment  exchanges  might  be  given  Children 
speoial  power  for  dealing  with  children  between  the  age  '^^^ 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  then  they  could  enquire  g^°"^^^g 
into  the  school  history  of  the  child.    For  that  it  would  be   '        °  ' 
necessary  to  attach  a  Juvenile  Advisory  Committee  to 
each  exchange.    I  do  not  know  whether  that  could  be 
arranged.    Or  there  might  be  after-care  school  managers 
for  all  the  schools,  in  the  same  way  that  there  are  after-care 
School  Managers  for  the  children  in  the  special  schools  of 
the  London  Coimty  Council. 

92235.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  You  state  in  Paragraph  2  Applicants 
that  you  can  recall  no  case  where  unemployment  alone  to  distress 
had  brought  into  the  workhouse  a  man  of  really  good  committee 
character,  who  was  able  and  also  willing  to  work.  Did  and  Poor 
you  find  in  your  experience  on  the  distress  committee  that  Law  com- 
a  different  class  of  men  altogether  came  before  you  than  pared, 
you  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  the  workhouse  ? — 

Many  of  them  seemed  to  be  just  the  same  class  of  men, 
but  to  have  managed  to  keep  out  of  the  workhouse  ;  they 
were  a  little  more  independe  it,  or  something  had  happened 
to  prevent  them  coming  into  the  workhouse. 

92236.  I  notice  you  had  before  you  quite  a  number 
who  had  had  fairly  long  service  in  their  last  situations  ? 
—Yes. 

92237.  In  Paragraph  40  you  make  a  suggestion  that  if  j^ational 
at  any  time  it  is  decided  that  trade  is  so  depressed  as  -vyorks. 
to  require  special  State  aid,  you  advise  that  work  should 

be  taken  in  hand.  Have  you  in  your  mind  simply  the 
State  taking  it  up  at  certain  periods,  or  do  you  contem- 
plate the  establishment  by  the  State  of  some  system 
such  as  you  advocate  now  ? — Only  taking  it  up  in  times 
of  quite  exceptional  depression.  I  was  not  suggesting 
any  permanent  provision  of  work. 


92238.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  What  proportion  of  the  time 


Women's 


and  attention  of  the  central  body  which  dealt  with  this  j.giigf 
Act  was  taken  up  by  the  case  of  unemployed  women  ?  ^y^^-^ 
Did  it  figure  very  largely? — One  committee,  which  con- 
sists of,  I  think,  six  members  only,  deals  with  that  ques- 
tion. 

92239.  The  impression  left  on  your  mind  was  that  the 
problem  was  a  much  smaller  one  with  regard  to  women 
than  men  ? — The  number  of  those  registering  is  very  much 
smaller. 

92240.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — I  never  have 
been  able  to  account  for  it ;  I  do  not  know.  In  Chelsea 
for  instance,  I  believe  only  two  women  have  registered 
this  year. 

92241.  Is  it  when  women  have  to  work  they  bestir 
themselves  and  find  work  ? — I  do  not  know. 
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Mrs.  Dunn      92242.  Do  you  find  in  your  experience  going  about 
Gardner,     in  London,  that  there  is  an  increased  tendency  on  the 

  part  of  the  married  men  to  rely  on  their  wives'  work  ? — 

28  Jan.  1908.  There  is  a  very  great  tendency,  whether  it  is  an  increased 
tendency  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

92243.  You  have  noticed  it  in  fact  ? — Very  much  iT 
indeed. 

92244.  Both  on  their  wives  and  children  ? — Yes. 

92245.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  it  ?— No. 

92246.  Then  you  say  with  regard  to  labour  colonies, 
that  they  ought  to  train  people  in  agriculture,  and  should 
have  persons  who  vmderstand  agricultural  work  to  train 
them  ? — Hollesley  Bay  is  the  only  colony  under  the 
Central  Unemployed  Body  where  such  training  could  be 
given. 

92247.  Supposing  the  labour  colonies  became  more 
general  I  mean  ? — Why  do  you  select  agricultural  work  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  do  put  agricultural  work  as  the  work 
for  which  they  ought  to  be  fitted. 

92248.  Supposing  we  had  a  large  number  of  labour 
colonies,  that  the  principle  was  adopted  that  every  county 
should  have  its  own  colony,  would  you  be  inclined  to 
make  them  agricultural  ? — I  think  agricultural  work 
would  have  to  come  into  the  system  ot  training,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  you  would  require  other  trades  as  well, 
because  agriculture  does  not  last  all  the  year  round  for 
one  thing,  and  on  many  days  you  are  unable  to  do  any 
agricultural  work. 

92249.  You  say  that  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
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if  it  had  a  labour  colony,  should  reproduce  the  features 
of  industrial  life  in  the  West  Riding.  As  far  as  I  under- 
stand, that  does  raise  great  difficulties,  does  ib  not  ?— 
Yes,  but  I  do  not  see  necessarily  why  they  should  re- 
produce the  life  round  it ;  the  man  having  failed  in  that 
life,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  teach  him  something 
fresh  ;   he  might  be  more  wanted  in  that. 

92250.  How  far  away  would  you  go  for  that  ?  Would 
you  make  a  man  who  had  failed  in  spinning,  a  weaver, 
and  keep  him  to  the  manufacturing  employ  ? — I  do  rot 
know  anything  about  the  weaving  trade.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  a  trade  you  could  easily  have  in  a  colony. 

92251.  The  difficulty  is  that  they  require  an  immense 
amount  of  capital,  and  so  forth  ? — Tlien  I  should  think 
it  was  an  unsuitable  trade  to  have  in  a  labour  colony. 

Trades  in  92252.  Any  industry  except  agriculture  almost  decs  ? 

labour  -  -Boot  making,  tailoring,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  docs 

colonies.         not  require  any  great  expenditure. 

92253.  It  would  be  difficult  to  start  a  labour  colony 
with  a  boot-making  and  tailoring  industry  ? — I  think 
if  you  have  a  colony,  you  must  have  also  some  things 
to  do  in  the  evenings,  and  on  wet  days. 

92254.  A  colony  .should  be  self-supporting  in  that 
sense.  They  should  make  their  o^^n  boots  and  clothes, 
as  far  as  possible  ? — That  might  be  one  way  of  doing 
it,  though  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  I  should  like 
to  see  that  done,  but  there  might  be  other  possibly  better 
trades. 

92255.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  would  support 
a  scheme  for  turning  out  some  commodity,  such  as  boots 
and  clothes,  and  selling  them  in  the  open  market  ? — I 
should  think  not. 

Effect  of  92256.  In  a  place  like  Hollesley  Bay,  where  agriculture 

training  is  the  staple  industry,  what  is  your  view  with  regard 

in  labour  to  the  future  of  the  men.  Are  you  in  favour  of  emigra- 
colony.  tion  ? — I  do  not  think  that  sixteen  weeks'  training  will 

change  a  man  and  make  him,  if  he  is  a  London  person, 
into  a  countryman,  or  into  anything  different  to  what 
he  was  before. 

92257.  Supposing  you  could  keep  him  there  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  what  would  be  your 
hope  for  hira  ? — I  think  you  must  consider  the  man  a 
little.  The  man  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  if  he  was 
a  man  who  cared  for  the  country,  I  think  that  with  three 
years  training  you  could  make  him  fit  to  take  a  situation 
in  the  country  as  a  gardener  and  so  forth. 

92258.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years  you  would  practi- 
cally set  him  to  get  his. own  living  ? — Yes. 

AtToresta-  92259.  I  see  you  speak  of  afforestation.    Should  you 

tion.  be  prepared  to  see  any  such  system  of  afforestation, 

into  the  service  of  which  he  could  be  drafted  ? — I  had 
not  thought  of  that,  but  it  seems  to  be  quite  a  good  plan. 
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92260.  With  regard  to  the  workhouses  and  workhouse 
employment,  do  you  think  that  that  employment  on 
the  whole  should  be  deterrent  in  its  character  ? — I  think 
if  the  dietary  and  the  accommodation  is  deterrent,  that 
the  employment  need  not  be  so. 

92261.  Do  you  think  the  employment  ought  to  be 
educational  ? — I  do  not  think  myself  you  could  make 
the  workhouse  an  educational  place.  If  by  the  work- 
house you  include  the  colony,  which  might  be  attached 
to  the  workhouse,  then  I  do  think  so  certainly,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  workhouse  can  be  a  place  where  you 
could  educate  people,  and  turn  them  out  better  than 
they  are  when  they  come  to  you. 

92262.  That  is  really  the  result  of  your  experience  ? 
—Yes. 

92263.  Have  you  any  experience  of  introducing  the  Teaching 
system  of   teaching  into  workhouses,  and  having  in-  in  work- 
structors  for  the  able-bodied  ? — I  have  read  about  it  house, 
at  Whitecbapel,  but  that  is  the  only  place  where  I  have 
heard  of  it  being  done. 

92264.  You  have  never  tried  ? — No,  I  am  glad  to  say 
we  have  not  a  sufficient  number  to  justify  us  in  doing  \ 

such  a  thing. 

92265.  You  think  on  the  Avhole  that  the  life  in  the  w^orkhoui 
London  workhouse  acts  as  a  deterrent  ? — No,  I  think  ijfe  not 
it  is  ceasing  to  act  as  a  deterrent  very  much.  deterrent. 

92266.  Why  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  the  young  or  y 
the  old?  " 

92267.  We  will  take  the  old  first  ?— I  think  the  great 
factor  which  is  making  it  cease  to  be  deterrent  is  that 
so  very  much  more  leave  is  allowed  than  used  to  be 
allowed.  They  can  go  out  and  see  their  friends  practi- 
cally as  much  as  they  please  now. 

92268.  You  think  the  restriction  of  liberty'  is  the  jjestrictioi 
great  deterrent,  and  that  the  relaxing  of  that  makes  the  of  liberty  a 
workhouse  much  more  popular  ? — Yes.  deterrent. 

92269.  Are  they,  for  instance,  allowed  to  go  out  not 
in  workhouse  clothes  ? — The  superior  ones  are  given  a 
different  sort  of  clothes,  not  uniform  clothes,  to  go  out  in. 

92270.  They  go  out  in  clothes  belonging  to  the  work- 
house ? — Yes. 

92271.  Do  you  think  the  changes  in  the  dietary  have  Dietary, 
made  much  difference  in  the  popularity  of  the  work- 
house ? — They  have  in  expfnse,  but  I  do  not  think  that 

has  been  a  factor  which  has  made  it  more  popular. 

92272.  When  you  visit  amongst  the  poor  outside  the 
workhouse,  should  you  say  that  you  had  detected  an 
alteration  in  their  tone  and  their  attitude  with  regard 
to  it  ?^ — I  cannot  think  of  any  instance  which  would  help 
me  to  answer  that  question. 

92273.  Not  people  who  have  looked  forward  without 
any  great  reluctance  to  going  into  the  workhouse  ? — I 
cannot  recall  at  this  moment  any  case. 

92274.  With  regard  to  young  people,  do  you  think  it  Workhouse 
has  ceased  to  be  a  deterrent  to  young  people  ? — I  have  not  deterren 
never  known  the  workhouse  to  be  in  any  sense  a  horror  to  young 
to  the  young  people.    They  have  always  seemed  to  people, 
adapt  themselves  so  very  much  to  circumstances  that 

they   will  adapt   themselves  to  the  workhouse  quite 
cheerily. 

92275.  In  England  as  a  whole  the  number  of  able-  Able-bodied 
bodied  in  the  workhouse  is  very  small  indeed  ? — Yes.  paupers. 

92276.  In  the  country  workhouses  you  will  hardly  find 
anybody  who  is  what  you  would  call  able-bodied  ? — 
That  is  so. 

92277.  But  you  think  in  London  it  is  different  ? — I 
notice  in  London  there  are  many  young  people  who  could 
be  got  out. 

92278.  In  cases  which  you  met  in  that  way,  do  you 
think  much  is  due  to  the  surroundings,  and  the  way  the 
children  have  been  brought  up  ? — A  great  deal,  and  I 
think  a  great  deal  is  due  to  this  :  a  very  large  proportion 
of  these  people,  I  believe,  are  semi-feeble-minded,  and 
t'lerefore  very  much  more  consideration  is  due  to  them 
before  you  can  get  them  started  in  life.  They  may  have 
had  a  fair  start  once  and  have  failed,  and  that  has  been 
put  down  to  wickedness  on  their  part,  whereas  it  is  really 
a  lack  of  mental  ability. 
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92279.  Inherited  weakness  ?  —  Mental  weakness — 
whether  inherited  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

92280.  In  that  connection,  would  you  be  disposed  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  guardians  in  the  way  of  adopt- 
ing children  ? — I  think  they  are  large  enough  without 
adopting  children.  I  should  like  them  to  be  given 
power  over  children  after  they  are  sixteen  ;  over,  for 
instance,  feeble-minded  young  women  who  come  to  the 
workhouse  with  babies.  I  should  like  to  have  ipower  to 
detain  them,  not  in  the  workhouse,  but  to  place  them  in 
a  suitable  institution. 

92281.  With  regard  to  children  who  have  been  bi^ought 
up  by  your  board,  have  you  an  after-care  committee 
which  looks  after  them  ? — In  London  the  M.A.B.Y.S. 
looks  after  all  the  girls. 

92282.  They  all  go  to  service  ?— Yes. 

92283.  And  they  are  all  looked  after  by  the 
M.A.B.Y.S.  ?— Yes. 

92284.  And  the  boys  ?— Well,  the  Boys  Befriending 
Society,  I  suppose,  looks  after  them.  There  is  only  one 
union  in  London  where  I  know  of  a  proper  organisation 
for  looking  after  the  boys  and  that  is  in  Southwark  ;  it 
is  called  the  Southwark  Boys'  Aid  Association. 

92285.  {Oluiirman.)  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  Jews  Boy  Brigade  1 — No. 

92286.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  As  to  the  labour  colonies,  do 
you  think  that  it  is  possible  for  a  labour  colony  to  make 
the  employment  really  deterrent  to  prevent  the  people 
coming  constantly  back  again,  preferring  rather  to  be 
there  than  to  be  on  their  own  feet  in  the  world  ? — I 
think  that  if  they  were  given  some  encouragement  to 
get  a  start,  and  that  after  they  were  started  they  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  start,  then  it  might  be  made 
more  difficult  for  them  to  get  that  encouragement  again. 
I  suppose  very  much  of  the  encouragement  would  be  to 
give  them  better  dietary,  and  on  their  second  return  it 
might  be  very  much  longer  before  they  got  that. 

92287.  I  understand  encouragement,  and  we  are  all 
agreed  with  that,  but  do  you  think  that  with  an  elected 
board,  in  short  with  the  general  tendency  of  modern 
democracy,  you  could  really  get  discipline  insisted  on 
in  a  labour  colony  ? — I  would  not  suggest  having  it  under 
an  elected  board  myself. 

92288.  You  would  have  it  under  a  department  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  or  the  State  ? — I  would  have 
experts  to  manage  it. 

92289.  They  must  be  responsible  to  someone  ?— Yes. 

92290.  You  would  have  it  really  controlled  by  the 
central  government  ? — Yes. 

92291.  And  not  by  the  board  of  guardians  or  the  local 
government  ? — I  have  not  thought  that  out  very  much. 

92292.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  As  to  the  able-bodied  men 
that  you  have  had  to  deal  with  or  the  supposed  able- 
bodied  men,  there  is  a  very  small  percentage  that  would 
be  able-bodied  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  there  not  ? — 
There  are  very  few  of  them  who  would  be  both  able- 
minded  and  able-bodied. 

92293.  That  is  what  I  mean,  he  has  either  a  mental, 
moral  or  physical  defect  in  his  way  ? — Yes. 

92294.  Do  you  not  think  the  classification  of  "  able- 
bodied  "  wants  changing,  I  mean  another  word  sub- 
stituted. For  instance,  people  say  in  London  there  arc 
so  many  thousand  able-bodied  men  chargeable,  but, 
when  you  come  to  examine  them,  or  put  a  doctor  over 
them,  you  find  that  the  number  is  reduced  very  con- 
siderably ? — Yes,  I  think  the  term  is  very  misleading. 

92295.  As  far  as  the  workhouses,  even  in  London,  are 
concerned,  the  number  is  very  much  smaller  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  than  ever  it  was  ? — A  doctor 
does  not  look  over  the  people  outside  the  workhouse  and 
tell  us  whether  they  are  really  able-bodied  or  not.  I  think 
a  number  of  persons  who  are  earning  their  living  if  gone 
over  by  a  doctor  would  be  found  not  to  be  able-bodied. 

92296.  You  get  a  man  in  and  you  have  to  deal  with 
him,  and  we  can  only  deal  with  the  things  we  do  know 
something  about,  and  as  to  the  outcry  about  the  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  workhouse,  the  point  I  want  to  make 
is  that  "  able-bodied  "  is  the  wrong  term  to  use  to  the  bulk 
of  them  ?— I  agree  to  that  quite. 
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92297.  Of  course,  you  can  make  a  workhouse  so  de- 
terrent that  anyone  would  rather  die  than  go  into  it  ? — 
I  do  not  think  you  can  under  the  regulations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.   

92298.  You  can  reduce  the  dietary  ? — Not  below  a  -yyorkhouse 
certain  point.  deterrent. 

92299.  You  can  be  very  strict  in  the  administration, 
your  officials  can  be  pigs  to  the  people  ? — I  have  never 
had  any  experience  of  that. 

92300.  You  can  restrict  the  leave,  cannot  you  ? — Yes' 
you  could  restrict  the  leave. 

92301.  And  you  can  restrict  the  visiting  ? — Yes. 

92302.  You  know,  if  you  want  to  make  it  really  de- 
terrent, you  have  means  at  your  disposal  to  put  down 
pauperism  altogether  ? — I  thought  you  were  speaking 
of  the  able-bodied. 

92303.  No,  I  am  speaking  of  the  old  people  just  now  ? 
— I  do  not  think  under  the  present  regulations  you  could 
make  the  House  so  deterrent  that  no  one  would  come  into 
it. 

92304.  But  you  can  restrict  visiting  ? — Yes. 

92305.  And  you  can  restrict  people  going  out  ? — It  is 
only  quite  lately  that  this  large  amount  of  leave  has  been 
allowed,  and  certainly  the  workhouses  were  not  absolutely 
empty  before  then. 

92306.  No,  but  you  have  just  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Workhouses 
Phelps  that  they  are  not  so  deterrent  as  they  used  to  be  ?  less  deterrent 
— I  do  not  think  they  are.  ^^^^ 

92307.  I  only  suggest  to  you  that  you  might  go  a  little  ^' 
further  and  make  them  so  deterrent  that  nobody  would 

come  in.  Society  has  to  choose  whether  it  ought  to  take 
care  of  these  people  or  not  ? — I  cannot  imagine  any 
regulations  which  one  could  legally  make  which  would 
make  the  workhouse  so  deterrent  that  nobody  would 
come  in. 

92308.  It  has  been  known  that  people  have  died  rather 
than  go  in,  has  not  it  ? — It  has  been  kno^vn  that  people 
die,  but  whether  that  was  rather  than  go  in,  I  do  not 
know. 

92309.  We  have  the  returns  of  starvation,  have  not  starvation 
we  ? — I  think  very  few  of  them  have  had  orders  given  cases, 
them  for  the  worlchouse.    I  do  not  recall  any  such  case 

in  any  district  in  which  I  have  worked. 

92310.  I  only  suggest  that  you  read  the  return  of 
people  starving,  then  I  think  you  will  find  some  of  them 
have  ? — I  do  read  it. 

92311.  Another  thing  is,  if  it  is  known  that  the  only 
thing  they  will  get  offered  them  is  the  House,  and  the 
House  is  a  deterrent,  that  is  a  reason  why  they  would 
not  apply,  of  course  ? — It  might  be. 

92312.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  to  a  person  :  We 
are  going  to  treat  you  very  badly  ;  it  may  get  out  as  to 
the  conditions  of  such  a  place  that  the  discipline  is  so 
strict,  and  the  regulations  are  so  strict,  that  self-respecting 
parsons  would  not  submit  themselves  to  it,  and  there- 
fore they  do  not  apply  and  die  of  pneumonia  accelerated 
by  want  of  food  and  that  kind  of  thing  that  you  read 
of  ? — Your  picture  seems  to  be  quite  a  fancy  one  ;  it 
does  not  in  the  least  represent  any  woi'khouse  that  I  have 
visited. 

92313.  I  only  suggest  again  that  you  read  the  return  ; 
that  is  what  most  of  them  die  of  ? — I  mean  to  say  your 
picture  of  a  workhouse. 

92314.  I  am  on  the  point  of  deterrence.    I  want  to  Workhouses 
get  from  you  whether  you  think  we  ought  to  make  the  —decree  o£ 
workhouse  deterrent  so  that  people  should  not  come  ? —  comfort. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  make  the  workhouse  so  deter- 
rent that  the  old  people  who  have  no  place  to  live  outside 
should  not  come  there.  I  certainly  think  they  ought  to 
come  there,  and  we  ought  to  make  their  lives  fairly  com- 
fortable if  we  get  them. 

92315.  Then  we  must  not  grumble  if  they  come,  must 
we  ? — If  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  come  I  should  not 
grumble  if  they  did  come. 

92316.  And  if  we  have  a  decent  comfortable  home  we 
should  have  more.  If  we  make  the  conditions  com- 
fortable for  the  old  people  they  will  come  in  larger  num- 
bers than  if  we  make  it  uncomfortable  for  them. — 
"  Comfortable  "  is  such  a  very  wide  term,  is  it  not  ? 
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92317.  We  will  use  it  in  tne  ordinary  sense  that  people 
understand,  comfortable  as  you  or  I  understand  comfort  ? 
— I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  make  your  workhouses 
comfortable  in  the  sense  that  I  should  understand  com- 
fortable.   I  disagree  to  that. 

92318.  Then  as  to  the  number  of  men  who  live  on 
women's  labour,  do  you  not  think  that  the  reason  there 
are  so  many  more  women  at  work  to-day  is  because  of 
the  enormous  extension  of  industries  amongst  women  ; 
occupations  for  women  ? — I  do  not  know  that  from  my 
own  knowledge  at  all.  I  only  know,  for  instance,  the 
number  of  scrubbers  in  the  infirmaries  or  workhouses 
who  are  keeping  their  husbands,  who  I  do  not  think 
ought  to  be  working  there. 

92319.  Who  are  able-bodied  men  ?— Yes. 

92320.  But  still  it  is  true  that  there  are  more  openings 
for  women's  work  to-day  than  formerly  ? — Yes  ;  just 
the  same  as  I  suppose  there  are  more  occupations  for 
men,  that  trade  is  getting  more  varied. 

92321.  But  women  have  entered  more  into  the  industrial 
life  than  formerly,  surely  ? — I  think  they  have. 

93322.  As  to  the  reason  why  women  do  not  apply  to 
the  distress  committees,  large  numbers  of  women  who 
might  otherwise  have  to  apply  to  the  distress  committees 
get  parish  relief,  do  they  not  ?— Not  in  Chelsea,  because 
there  is  quite  a  small  number  of  young  women  with 
children  who  are  getting  parish  relief. 

92323.  Chelsea  may  be  exceptional  ;  but  it  is  the  fact, 
is  it  not,  that  the  bulk  of  out-relief  in  London  is  to  widows 
and  children,  and  to  aged  people  ? — To  aged  people.  I 
should  not  have  thought  the  bulk  went  to  widows  and 
children. 

92324.  But  it  goes  to  those  two  classes,  surely  ? — Yes, 
those  two  classes. 

92325.  Able-bodied  men  are  ruled  out,  except  when 
they  are  sick  ? — Yes. 

92326.  Therefore  if  the  women,  many  of  whom  say  they 
come  up  because  they  are  out  of  work,  went  to  the  dis- 
tress committees  and  got  employment,  they  would  be 
taken  off  the  rates  in  certain  seasons,  would  they  not  ? 
— They  would  be  ineligible  because  they  would  have  had 
relief. 

92327.  If  they  had  come  to  you  before  they  had  got 
relief,  if  it  had  been  known.  Do  you  not  think,  if  it  was 
as  well  known  that  a  woman  who  was  out  of  work,  if  she 
applied  to  the  distress  committee,  could  get  work,  more 
would  have  applied  ? — It  was  made  known  in  the  same 
way  by  posters  ;  and  also  the  hours  of  registration  of 
women  were  made  different  to  those  of  men,  so  that 
women  mig'nt  not  be  deterred  from  coming  there  by  there 
being  a  crowd  of  men  about  the  office  ;  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  make  any  difference. 

92328.  It  is  the  fact  that  very  little  was  bothered 
about  women  by  the  central  body  till  quite  lately  ? — 
Nobody  seemed  to  take  much  interest  in  the  women's 
work  certainly,  during  the  first  year  hardly  anything  was 
done. 

92329.  It  was  only  last  year  that  you  got  the  work- 
rooms under  weigh  at  all,  was  it  not  ? — The  first  work- 
room was  opened  in  May,  1906,  the  three  were  opened  by 
the  end  of  September,  1906. 

92330.  So  it  is  possible  that  women  did  not  see  the 
small  posters  that  we  put  up  ? — The  same  publicity  was 
given  in  the  parts  I  know  to  the  women  applying  as  was 
given  to  the  men  applying. 

92331.  You  would  not  say  that  was  true  of  all  London  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that ;  I  could  not  answer. 

92332.  Now  about  Garden  City  and  Fambridge.  You 
were  on  the  Garden  City  Committee,  were  you  not  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  Fambridge  Committee,  too. 

92333.  There  was  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have 
made  any  suggestions  you  pleased  there,  was  there, 
tosvards  getting  things  done  differently  ?  This  is  a 
very  bad  picture  you  paint  here  in  these  paragraphs  ? — 
Yes. 

92334.  There  was  yourself,  and  I  think  it  was  two 
other  people  who  were  members  of  that  committee  ? — 
Is  it  wise  to  go  into  questions  which  we  have  already 
discussed  ? 


II 


92335.  You  have  made  statements  reflecting  on  some-  Garden 
body.    I  only  suggest  it  reflects  on  you.    You  were  City  and 
one  of  the  executive  committee  ? — Quite  so.  Fambridge 

92336.  You  were  really  part  of  the  visiting  committee  j^JJIt"*^* 
of  that  colony  ? — I  made  various  suggestions,  I  think. 

92337.  Your  suggestions  as  a  rule  were  carried  out. 
I  suggest  that  you  give  us  the  suggestions  now  ? — I  did 
make  various  proposals  on  various  colony  work. 

92338.  I  am  talking  of  Garden  City,  which  is  the  on» 
that  you  severely  criticise  in  Paragraph  20,  and  which 
you  and  Mr.  Beveridge  were  more  or  less  responsible 
for. — The  proposals  which  I  had  made  on  Fambridge 
and  HoUesley  Bay  were  so  met  that  I  did  not  think  it 
would  serve  any  practical  purpose  for  me  to  make  any 
proposals  on  Garden  City. 

{Note  hy  Witness:  I  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Working  Colonies  Committee  of  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body  in  October,  1907). 

92339.  I  suggest  that  you  should  tell  us  if  you  ever 
proposed  that  there  should  be  a  separate  person  to  super- 
intend indoors  ? — I  think  myself  it  is  unadvisable  to 
bring  forward  these  matters,  but  I  will  do  it  if  you  wish. 
As  to  that  about  the  men  having  no  place  in  which  to 
put  anything  away,  I  had  made  no  proposal  about  that, 
because  when  I  had  been  going  over  Holleslej'  Bay,  I 
said  to  Mr.  Smart  it  seemed  to  me  very  uncomfortable 
for  the  men  to  have  no  cupboard  or  anywhere  where 
they  could  put  any  of  their  things,  and  I  thought  they 
would  be  much  more  comfortable  if  they  bad  some  place 
where  they  could  put  away  their  things.  He  said  "  We 
lose  quite  enough  things  already,"  and  meant  if  there 
was  any  place  where  things  could  be  put  away  that  more 
things  might  be  stolen. 

92340.  I  am  only  suggesting  to  you  that  that  is  Holies- 
ley  Bay. — We  are  dealing  with  the  same  class  of  men, 
and  of  my  having  made  the  suggestion. 

92341.  Your  Paragraph  20  is  the  paragraph  I  object 
to. — I  was  dealing  with  the  last  two  lines  of  Paragraph  20. 

92342.  The  whole  tone  of  Paragraph  20  is,  I  suggest 
to  you,  a  reflection  on  the  committee  whom  the  colonies 
committee  entrusted  with  the  care  of  that  place. — The 
serving  of  the  meals,  as  I  suggest,  might  have  been  better 
done. 

92343.  Was  not  that  in  your  hands  entirely  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

92344.  Surely  if  a  committee  in  London  ask  certain 
people  to  visit  a  colony  such  a  thing  as  serving  the  meals 
ia  a  decent  way  is  a  thing  th«y  ought  to  have  controlled  ? 
■ — I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  my  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility. 

92345.  On  the  question  of  serving  meals  have  you 
seen  contractors'  men  on  such  a  job  as  Garden  City 
getting  their  meals  ? — I  have  not. 

92346.  Have  you  seen  the  mess-room  of  an  ordinary 
railway  contractor  ? — I  have  seen  no  contractors'  men 
getting  meals. 

92347.  I  understand  you  wanted  these  men  treated 
as  ordinary  contractors  would  treat  them  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  said  that. 

92348.  I  thought  you  wanted  them  treated  in  the 
ordinary  normal  condition  as  they  would  be  if  they  were 
working  for  a  railway  contractor  ? — That  is  what  I 
saggest  should  be  done  in  the  future. 

92349.  Then  I  am  asking  you  if  you  know  anything 
about  the  conditions.  You  were  cutting  a  railway  siding 
at  Garden  City,  were  you  not  ? — Yes,  and  we  were,  I 
thought,  attempting  to  train  the  men  to  be  more  fit  at 
the  end  of  their  sixteen  weeks  to  earn  their  Uving  than 
they  had  been  before. 

92350.  Was  any  question  of  training  involved  at 
Garden  City,  except  keeping  the  men  in  health  ? — No 
training  was  given. 

92351.  Can  you  tell  me  anywhere  where  the  colonies 
committee  or  the  central  unemployed  body  laid  it  down 
that  they  were  training  men  at  Garden  Citj'^  for  any 
particular  piece  of  work,  except  keeping  body  and  soul 
together  ? — It  was  suggested  that  Evening  Classes  and 
Lectures,  and  such  things,  might  be  done. 
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City      92352.  That  was  to  occupy  their  leisure. — Yes,  which, 

I  think,  would  have  had  a  training  effect, 
dge— 

iment.  92353.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  difference  between 
Garden  City  and  Hollesley  Bay  is  that  Garden  City  was 
to  do  a  specific  piece  of  work,  after  which  the  men  would 
come  back  to  London,  and  Hollesley  Bay  was  definitely 
a  training  place.  I  am  putting  to  you  that  Garden  City 
being  a  contract  piece  of  work  which  was  undertaken  by 
the  central  body  for  the  Garden  City  Company,  under 
your  scheme  the  conditions  would  have  been  the  ordinary 
contractor's  conditions.  I  want  to  know  if  you  know 
anything  about  ordinary  contractors'  conditions  for 
housing  men  away  from  home  and  allowing  them  means 
of  getting  their  food,  and  the  rest  of  it  ? — I  do  not.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  charitable  manager  of  relief  works 
ought  to  intervene  at  all  between  the  contractor  and  the 


92354.  Very  well.  I  suggest  to  you  that  even  your 
Paragraph  20  would  not  be  a  bad  description  of  the 
ordinary  contractor's  arrangements  for  serving  food, 
and  for  living  accommodation,  and  the  rest  of  it. — But 
Paragraph  20  describes  a  state  of  things  which  was  enor- 
mously expensive,  whereas  an  ordinary  contractor's 
work  would  be  only  paid  for  on  the  ordinary  rates. 

92355.  What  was  enormously  expensive  ? — The  work 
at  Garden  City.    I  have  the  figures. 

92356.  You  need  not  get  the  figures  ? — I  should  rather 
like  to. 

92357.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  building  and  tho 
whole  of  the  accommodation  was  not  put  on  foot  by  an 
experienced  official  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
together  with  the  chairman  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  Mr.  Scotland,  the  contractor's  foreman, 
who  was  employed  originally  to  superintend  that  work  ? — 
That,  I  believe,  happened  in  the  previous  year,  not  under 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  at  all. 

92358.  They  were  the  same  buildings  ? — But  when  you 
have  wooden  bunks  occupied  by  this  kind  of  men  I  think 
that  the  bunks  do  not  keep  clean.  There  was  eventually 
a  disinfecting  chamber  started  at  the  place,  and  it  was 
started  because  it  was  found  impossible  to  house  the 
bedding  and  put  it  away.  We  had  not  even  been  told 
that  the  bunks  were  practically  alive  with  insects  until 
the  question  of  housing  the  bedding  was  brought  up. 

92359.  But  the  wooden  bunks  and  the  rest  of  it  are 
the  kind  of  things  that  an  ordinary  contractor  would 
supply  his  men  with  ? — Then  I  think  it  is  rather  rare 
that  he  would  use  it  for  two  or  three  years,  as  it  was  at 
Garden  City. 

92360.  Some  railway  jobs  last  two  years,  and  a  water 
reservoir  would  last  more  than  two  years  ? — And  they 
sleep  in  wooden  bunks  which  are  not  cleansed  ? 

9236L  They  are  probably  cleansed.  I  only  suggest 
again  to  you  that  if  they  were  not  cleansed  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  visiting  committee  of  whom  you  were  one  ? — 
It  was  the  fault  of  the  visiting  committee  having  to  be 
composed  of  persons  like  myself  without  previous  ex- 
perience of  such  things.  I  am  learning  them  at  great 
expense  to  the  community.  I  knew  none  of  them  when 
I  started. 

92362.  With  regard  to  Fam bridge,  I  notice  you  saying 
in  Paragraph  30  :  "  They,  in  their  ignorance  have  done 
their  best,  and  are  slowly  learning  their  experience  at  the 
expense  of  the  London  ratepayers  and  the  national 
exchequer"  ? — Yes. 

idge—     92363.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  work  at 
ement.  pambridge  was  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
an  expert  ? — It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
it  should  be  done.    Whether  it  was  done  or  not,  I  think 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  upon. 

92364.  Whether  it  was  done  according  to  the  expert  ? 
— Whether  he  sufficiently  supervised. 

92365.  The  point  is,  did  the  London  ratepayers  pay 
for  an  expert  ? — Yes,  they  did. 
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92366.  Then  the  ignorance  of  the  committee  did  not   Mrs.  Dunn 
matter  ? — I  think  if  the  committee  had  been  more  ex-  Gardner. 
perienced  they  might  have  made  a  better  arrangement 
with  their  expert. 
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92367.  As  to  the  casual  labourers,  who,  according  to  Class  of  men 
you,  are  the  bulk  of  the  people  who  get  employment,  are  relieved 
not  they  as  a  rule  men  who  are  permanently  employed,  ^^^^'^ 
only  at  a  variety  of  iobs  ? — Not  in  my  experience.    The  •.tP^^''  ^-^^ 
ones  I  have  known  are  those  who  have  been  much  more 

out  of  work  than  in  work. 

92368.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  large  number 
of  men's  cases  were  not  inquired  into  at  all  ? — Yes. 

92369.  Would  you  say  that  the  men  for  whom  work 
was  found  were  on  the  whole  not  men  of  good  character 
and  respectable  ? — I  should  not  say  that.  I  should  say 
they  were  not  men  who  were  exceptionally  unemployed  ; 
they  were  men  who  were  chronically  unemployed,  the 
large  bulk  of  them. 

92370.  You  think  that  that  class  of  men  ought  not 
to  be  assisted  ? — I  think  they  ought  not  to  be  assisted 
under  the  Act,  which  was  passed  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  usually  regularly  employed  and  are  only  out  of 
work  owing  to  exceptional  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control. 

92371.  Might  not  the  casual  labourer  whose  work  is 
more  or  less  regular  be  out  of  work  for  a  long  period 
because  trade  is  very  bad  ?— I  should  think  that  is 
possible. 

92372.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Stepney  Committee 
really  was  the  committee  which  brought  about  the 
definition  of  things,  that  a  casual  labourer  was  eligible 
under  this  Act  because  he  had  more  or  less  regular 
employment,  although  with  different  employers  ? — I  do 
not  remember  that. 

92373.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  are  getting  worse 
each  year  ? — I  think  the  class  of  applicants  is  getting 
better. 

92374.  So  we  really  have  not  injured  the  men ;  Effect  of 
although  they  are  the  same  men  that  have  come  up  Unemployed 
again,  they  do  better  service  ? — We  are  not  allowed  to  Workmen 
have  men  more  than  two  years  running. 

Recurrent 

92375.  I  understood  just  now  the  argument  was  that  cases, 
we  got  the  same  people  year  after  year  ? — That  would 

be  impossible. 

92376.  This  table  in  Paragraph  15  surely  is  to  show 
that  those  who  were  assisted  re-applied,  and  they 
re-applied  because  they  were  assisted.  We  cannot  have 
it  both  ways.  The  man  cannot  get  work  more  than  two 
years  running  if  he  applies  ? — Up  till  now  he  has  been 
able  to  get  it  for  three  years,  because  Mr.  Long's  scheme 
did  not  come  in  under  the  Act. 

92377.  But  the  Act  says  he  shall  only  have  it  for 
two  years  ? — Yes. 

92378.  So  that  the  Act  provides  for  that  danger  ? — 
Yes.  The  object  of  that  table  was  to  show  that  the 
work  which  was  given  had  not  made  the  men  more  able 
to  support  themselves. 

92379.  Might  not  that  be  because  there  was  not  any 
other  work  for  them  to  go  to  ? — A  larger  proportion  of 
those  who  had  been  assisted  re-applied  than  those 
who  had  not  been  assisted. 

92380.  The  Chairman  put  it  to  you,  so  I  do  not  want 
to  pursue  it,  that  that  might  be  because  they  thought 
it  was  not  worth  while  applying  ? — Yes. 

92381.  You  said  just  now  a  larger  number  had  applied  Increased 
this  year  ?— Yes.  number  of 

applicants. 

92382.  Would  you  say  trade  was  as  good  this  year 
and  the  condition  of  work  in  London  was  as  good  this 
yea  as  last  ? — I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to  make 
a  comparison. 

92383.  You  cannot  give  any  real  reason  why  it  should 
be  more  this  year  ? — No,  I  could  not. 
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92384.  If  a  contractor  takes  on  the  work  under  your 
scheme,  why  should  the  labour  be  lower  if  the  man  goes 
and  is  employed  under  normal  conditions,  and  the  work 
is  useful  work  ? — Because  the  work  would  only  be  under- 
taken for  the  benefit  of  the  men,  not  because  it  was  wanted 
at  that  time.  Therefore  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
man  and  the  community  that  he  should  go  back  to  the 
work  he  should  be  doing  when  there  is  an  opening  in 
that  work. 

92385.  If  this  is  to  be  work  of  public  utility,  and  you 
do  not  believe  in  made  work,  would  not  that  lower  the 
whole  standard  of  wages  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

92386.  You  think  the  working  classes  ought,  because 
of  industrial  depression,  to  carry  out  public  improve- 
ments at  less  than  the  standard  rate  of  wages  merely  so 
that  they  can  live  ? — Yes. 

92387.  One  other  thing  about  Hollesley  Bay  and  the 
advertising  for  other  employment.  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  has  only  been  done  just  lately  ? — It  is  only 
j  ust  quite  lately  that  there  has  been  any  systematic  effort 
to  do  it. 

92388.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  it  has  been  done 
at  the  end  of  each  season  since  Mr.  Long's  scheme  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  has  been  done  on  any  large  scale  at  all, 
from  what  I  have  heard. 

92389.  Do  you  really  know  ? — I  know  what  you  have 
told  me. 

92390.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what 
newspapers  have  been  advertised  in  ? — You  told  us  in 
committee  one  day  how  many  and  what  their  names 
were,  I  believe. 

92391.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  more  than  that 
has  been  done  now  ? — I  am  aware  that  a  number  of 
names  of  newspapers  were  taken  down  and  sent  down  to 
Hollesley  Bay,  and  a  number  of  situations  were  found. 
Whether  it  was  the  result  of  taking  down  those  names  or 
from  advertising  in  those  newspapers  I  could  not  tell  you. 

92392.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  bulk  of  the 
people  have  gone  into  Cornwall  and  Devon  ? — Yes,  because 
ihe  south  of  England  was  at  that  meeting  specially  re- 
commended. 

92393.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  of  the  men  that 
have  been  placed  the  bulk  have  been  placed  by  the 
mayor  of  Helston,  and  not  by  the  body  at  all  ;  it  was 
a  local  gentleman  who  interested  himself  in  the  matter  ? 
— That  has  not  been  reported  to  the  body,  I  think. - 

92394.  (The  Bishop  of  Ross.)  It  is  some  months  since  you 
wrote  this  statement,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

92395.  I  think  you  make  reference  more  than  once 
to  later  evidence  and  later  statistics  ? — May  I  say  some- 
thing about  the  third  year's  working  of  the  Act  ?  My 
Statement  was  written  in  September,  and  since  then  I 
have  seen  the  third  year's  working  of  the  Act,  which  I 
had  not  done  then,  and  several  points  have  come  out  I 
think  on  that  which  rather  emphasise  what  I  had  said 
before.  One  is  that  the  idea  that  the  Act  is  only 
intended  to  benefit  those  who  are  temporarily  unemployed 
has  more  and  more  fallen  into  abeyance.  Many  of  the 
distress  committees  have  objected  to  the  clause  as  to 
not  being  able  to  employ  the  men  more  than  two  years 
running,  and  have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  employ  them 
year  after  year,  and  not  to  disqualify  them  because  they 
have  had  two  years'  help.  Then  the  difficulty  of  getting 
work  has  been  more  emphasised  this  year,  I  think,  than 
ever  before.  This  year  there  has  been  no  outside  work ; 
the  work  outside  London  has  not  been  taken  on  at  all,  not 
because  it  has  not  been  looked  for,  because  it  has  been 
looked  for  most  carefully,  but  because  no  schemes  have 
come  up  which  it  seemed  possible  to  adopt. 

92396.  (Chairman.)  By  work,  what  do  you  mean  ?  

Work  like  Fambridge  or  Garden  City. 

92397.  Not  ordinary  work,  but  work  proposed  to  the 
committee  ? — Yes,  and  not  one  scheme  has  been  able 
to  be  adopted.  There  has  been  another  scheme  suggested 
for  the  reclamation  of  more  land  near  Fambridge,  but 
that  has  not  so  far  been  adopted,  and  no  scheme  at  all 
has  been  taken  up.  Then,  previously,  schemes  which  in 
the  ordinary  way  would  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the 


rates  have  been  refused  by  the  central  body;  but  this  Working  of 
year  those  schemes  have  been  accepted  by  the  central  Unemployed 
body.  There  was  a  scheme  for  paving  at  Camberwell  -^ct  in  third 
which  was  refused  last  year  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  y^^''- 
scheme  which  would  be  paid  for  out  of  the  rates  in  the 
ordinary  way.  This  year  it  has  been  accepted.  Then 
a  scheme  has  been  accepted,  though  it  is  not  going  to  be 
carried  out,  of  building  a  reservoir  for  a  workhouse, 
which  seems  a  thing  which  in  the  ordinary  way  would 
be  carried  out  by  the  rates.  Another  scheme  for  im- 
proving a  profit-earning  cemetery  has  been  accepted, 
and  is  going  to  be  carried  out.  Then  about  the  women'w 
workroom,  the  disposal  of  the  output  has  become  a  much 
more  urgent  difficulty  than  it  was  before.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  disposed  of  as  outfits  for  emigrants  ;  but  this 
year  they  have  already  made  as  much  clothing  for  the 
emigrants  as  the  emigration  committee  say  they  can  use 
during  the  year,  and  there  is  no  outlet  possible  for  the 
disposal  of  the  garments  which  are  being  made  in  the 
three  workrooms.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  unemployed 
body  it  was  settled  that  arrangements  should  be  tried  to 
be  made  for  giving  away  the  clothes  made  in  the  women's 
workroom  because  they  could  not  be  disposed  of  other- 
wise. It  is  not  settled  they  should  be  given  away,  because 
no  plan  was  made  ;  but  that  was  the  idea.  Then  another 
point  is  that  it  seems  to  come  out  more  clearly  how 
impossible  it  is  to  prevent  the  work  of  the  imemployed 
from  competing  with  and  lessening  the  work  of  the 
ordinary  workman.  We  have  now  at  work  in  the  Royal 
and  County  Council  parks,  or  shall  have  next  Monday, 
1,800  men.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  cannot 
be  as  much  work  left  in  the  parks  for  men  who  have 
hitherto  been  employed  in  the  ordinary  way  working 
in  those  parks.  Another  point  is  that  on  the  question 
of  wages.  Section  (/)  of  Article  5,  which  says  that  the 
wages  paid  shall  be  less  than  would  have  been  earned 
in  continuous  work  by  an  unemployed  workman,  seems 
to  have  been  quite  given  up  this  year.  Hitherto  very 
little  skilled  work  has  been  paid  for  ;  but  it  has  now  been 
accepted,  I  believe,  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  thai  skilled  work  is  in  future  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages. 

92398.  What  does  "  skilled  work  "  mean  ? — It  means  Alexandr 
painting,  masons'  work,  bricklaying  and  tiling.  Some  Palace, 
work  is  being  done  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  which  will  take 
all  those  in,  and  the  provision  as  to  the  wages  to  be  paid 
has  been  absolutely  altered  ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  see  it  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  any  more.  From  Woolwich  we  had 
a  suggestion  that  the  whole  scale  of  payment  should 
be  reconsidered,  and  suggesting,  though  it  did  not  ab-  Rates  of 
solutely  insist  upon  it,  that  30s.  should  be  the  lowest  wages, 
paid  to  any  unskilled  workman.  At  Kensington,  where 
the  question  of  tree-planting  came  on,  and  they  were 
told  that  their  unemployed  men  were  to  be  paid  21s., 
they  at  once  remonstrated  and  said  it  could  not  be  done  ; 
they  could  not  pay  such  wages.  I  think  those  are  the 
new  points. 
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92399.  (Bishop  of  Ross.)  You  said  the  number 
applications  this  year  was  greater  than  last  1 — Yes. 


of 


92400.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  number  so  far  ? 
I  am  afraid  I  did  not  bring  them.  I  thought  you  had 
those. 

92401.  (Chairman.)  What  you  have  just  said  rather  Efifect  of 
emphasises  your  evidence  that  in  your  opinion,  if  this  Unemployed 
question  is  to  be  dealt  with  thoroughly,  it  must  be  dealt  Workmen 
with  by  a  general  scheme  and  by  the  Government  ? —  Act. 

Yes  ;  of  course,  I  think  that  by  dealing  with  it  as  we  are 
doing  now  we  are  doing  harm  and  not  good.  I  have  here 
a  bound  book  of  all  the  reports  of  the  distress  committees  ; 
may  I  read  this  very  short  paragraph  to  show  you  what  I 
do  mean  about  the  harm  we  are  doing  ?  It  is  from 
Bermondsey,  which  is  not  a  committee  which  is  run  on 
very  strict  lines,  I  think.  They  say  :  "  We  are  obliged, 
however,  to  repeat  the  statement  of  last  year,  namely, 
that  as  the  distress  in  this  district  arises  from  a  permanent 
excess  of  unskilled  labour  over  the  demand  the  men  on 
completing  their  terms  of  employment  find  their  local 
labour  a  drug  in  the  market  just  as  it  was  before."  It 
seems  to  me  that  anything  we  do  to  keep  this  large  amount 
of  unskilled  labour,  which  is  not  in  demand,  in  this  district, 
must  do  harm,  and  not  good. 
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The  Rev.  John  Hendry  Anderson,  called;  and  Examined. 


The  Rev. 

J.  H. 
Anderson. 

28  Jan.  1908. 


92402.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Rector  of  Tooting  ? — I 
am. 

92403.  You  were  Chairman  of  the  Works  Committee  of 
the  Unemployed  Fund  of  1904-5  ;  and  you  have  since 
been  Chairman  of  the  Works  Committee  under  the  Un- 
employed Workmen  Act  ? — That  is  so. 

92404.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement,  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence-in  chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand 
it  in  ? — Certainly.  (The  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
Statement.) 

1.  I  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Works  Committee 
of  the  London  Unemployed  Fund  in  1904,  and  to  the 


same  position  under  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  in 
1905  ;  and  I  have  been  re-elected  Chairman  annually, 
and  am  at  the  present  date  still  Chairman  of  the  Works 
Committee. 

2.  The  Works  Committee  deals  with  schemes  of  work  Works 

of  a  non-colony  character  arising  out  of  correspondence  Committee 
with  the  London  County  Council,  the  Borough  Councils,  of  central 
other  Metropolitan  Authorities  and  Government  De-  body, 
partments,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Works  Com- 
mittee to  carry  out  such  schemes  as  may  be  adopted 
by  the  Central  Unemployed  Body. 

3.  In  the  winter  of  1904-5  the  London  Unemployed  Works 
Fund  carried  out  the  following  schemes  of  work  : —         carried  out. 


Authority  Providing. 

Place. 

Work. 

Number  of  Men. 

Average  Number 
of  Weeks'  Work 
per  Man. 

Asylums  Committee  of  L.C.C. 

Long  Grove  - 

Ground  work 

1,208  - 

8^  Weeks. 

London  County  Council 

L.C.C.  Parks 

)» 

692  - 

U  » 

H.M.  Office  of  Works  .... 

Green  Park  - 

>» 

336  - 

7 

City  Markets 

Painting 

133  - 

10  „ 

4.  In  the  winter  of  1905-6  my  Committee  carried  out  the  following  schemes  of  work  :— 


Authority  Providing. 

Place. 

Work. 

Number  of  Men. 

Average  Number 
of  Weeks'  Work 
per  Man. 

City  Corporation  

Chingford 

Making  cricket 
ground. 

382 

8-0 

London  County  Council 

Long  Grove  - 

Ground  work 

510 

7  0 

Do.  ... 

Parks  - 

Do. 

2,020 

4-36 

H.M.  Office  of  Works  .... 

Royal  Parks  - 

Do. 

308 

6  0 

Wandsworth  Borough  Council 

Tooting  Common  - 

Making  bathing 
lake. 

312 

91 

Battersea  Borough  Council  ... 

Battersea 

Laying  out  recrea- 
tion ground. 

117 

9  0 

Bermondsey  Borough  Council 

St.  Mary's  Church- 
yard. 

Laying  out  as  open 
space. 

40 

5-5 

Camberwell  Borough  Council 

One  Tree  Hill 

Do. 

100 

8  0 

Fulham  Borough  Council 

New  Cemetery 

Laying  out  • 

187 

120 

Islington  Borough  Council  ... 

Finchley  Cemetery 

Draining 

13 

6-5 

Shoreditch  Borough  Council  - 

Churchyard  - 

Laying  out  as  open 
space. 

23 

5  0 

St.  Pancras  Borough  Council 
Do. 

Highgate  Road 
Camden  Road 

Widening 
Reducing  gradient 

1  36 

10-0 

Wandsworth  Borough  Council 

Garrett  Green 

Levelling 

Do. 

Kingston  Road 

Piping  ... 

1  36 

4  0 

Do. 

Wimbledon  Park  - 

Ditching 

Total  men  employed 

4,084 
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5.  In  the  winter  of  1906-7  my  Committee  carried  out  the  following  works  : — 


28  Jan.  1908. 


Authority  Providing, 


L3ndon  County  Council- 
Do, 
Do. 

H.M.  Office  of  Works  - 
Do. 

Camber  well  Borough  Council 


Place. 


Work. 


Number  of 
Men, 


Parks  ... 

Ground  work- 

2,022 

7-7 

Abbey  Mills  - 

Banking  river 

21 

4-47 

Wandle  River 

Cleaning  river 

33 

40 

Hyde  Park  - 

Ground  work 

96 

5-2 

Richmond  Park 

Road  widening 

136 

5-4 

Brunswick  Square- 

Laying  out  Recrea- 
tion Grounds 

72 

4-3 

Total  men  employed 


Average  Number 
of  Weeks'  Work 
per  Man. 


2,380 


Rates 
of  pay. 


Conditions 
of  emf  loy- 
raent. 


Borough 
schemes. 


Character 
of  men 
employed. 


6.  Rates  of  Pay. — The  rates  of  pay  varied  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  conditions  obtaining 
under  the  authority  for  whom  the  work  was  done,  from 
208.  to  25s.  per  week.  The  latter  sum  was  paid  for 
exceptionally  heavy  work  in  1905-6,  the  men  being 
specially  selected.  As  a  general  rule,  a  fixed  rate  of  6d. 
per  hour  for  a  day  of  8  or  H|  hours,  or  of  4s.  per  day  for 
a  week  of  five  days  was  the  standard. 

7.  Conditions  of  Employment : — 

(o)  L.C.C.  and  Royal  Parks,  etc.  : — 

The  conditions  of  employment,  specimens  of 
-which  are  attached,  covered  generally  the 
following  heads  : — 

1.  An  8  (or,  in  the  later  months,  81)  hours'  day 

and  a  five  days'  week. 

2.  Kates  of  pay  (varying  as  stated  abDve). 

3.  Travelling  expenses  in  excess  of  2d.  per  day, 

vj^here  previously  sanctioned  by  the 
Committee. 

4.  Time  lost  through  bad  weather  (deducted  as 

a  rule). 

5.  Identification  cards,  properly  filled  and  signed, 

and  given  up  as  and  when  arranged, 

6.  Arrangements    for    payment    of  wages, 

whether  on  works  or  at  the  Distress 
Committee  Offices,  etc. 

7.  Nature  of  work  (in  some  cases). 

8.  Special  rules  of  the  authority  for  whom  the 

work  was  done. 

{h)  Bor-ough  Schemes  : — 

The  conditions  of  employment  for  borough 
schemes  of  work  will  be  found  in  the  attached 
specimen  agreement  form  (see  App.  No.  VII.). 
The  main  conditions  are  rigidly  enforced  Small 
matters  of  detail  were  in  special  instances  slightly 
varied  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  particular 
case.   Principles  are  unvarying. 

8.  Character  of  Men  Employed. — Generally  it  might  be 
said  that  the  standard  of  the  men  employed  in  1905-6 
was  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  the  men  employed  in 
l!)04-5.  But  a  great  improvement  was  apparent  in  the 
results  of  the  season  1905-6,  when,  with  theexperience  of 
former  years  to  guide  those  responsible  for  carrying  out 
the  work,  better  supervision  was  maintained  and  the 
standard  of  conduct  and  efficiency  was  accordingly 
raised. 

The  following  extracts  from  (a)  the  Preliminary  Ee- 
port  to  May  12th,  1906,  contrasting  the  men  employed 
in  1905-6  with  those  of  the  previous  season  ;  and  (b) 
the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Works,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Scotland,  on  the  London  County  Council  Parks  Works 
of  1906-7  will  fully  bear  this  out  :— 

(a)  Extract  from  Preliminary  Report  to  May  12th, 
1906 :— 

Character  of  Men  Employed. 

"As  the  various  parks  schemes,  taken  together, 
represent  the  largest  total  of  men  employed  on  similar 
work,  the  evidence  afforded  by  them  as  to  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  the  men  selected  may  perhaps  be 


regarded  as  typical  of  the  kind  of  men  who  were  character  ol 
offered  and  accepted  work  comparatively  near  their  men 
own  homes.  unemployed, 

"  The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  first  observation 
of  the  gangs  was  that  physically  the  men  selected  were 
inferior  to  the  first  drafts  of  unemployed  dealt  with 
the  previous  year,  and  their  general  appearance  and 
the  character  of  their  work  seemed  to  suggest  that  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  the  apparent  needs  of  the 
applicants,  rather  than  their  industrial  records  and 
qualifications,  had  been  the  basis  of  the  selection. 
The  tendency  to  assert  a  claim  to  a  share  of  the 
Queen's  Fund,  irrespective  of  industry  or  output,  also 
affected  the  quality  of  the  work.  "The  dismissal  of 
the  worst  offenders  had,  however,  a  salutary  effect, 
and  a  general  improvement  in  conduct  was  afterwards 
maintained.  But  at  no  time  was  a  high  standard  of 
ability  obtainable  or,  indeed,  expected. 

"  It  is  estimated  as  a  result  of  constant  observation 
that  perhaps  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  men  employed 
may  at  one  time  have  been  efficient  workmen.  These 
could  properly  be  classed  as  general  labourers,  who, 
havinglost  touch  with  regular  employment, had  become 
more  and  more  casual  in  habit  and  aptitude.  To  these  i 
the  work  meant  physical  recuperation  and  a  means  of 
tiding  over  a  time  of  trade  depression.  But  to  the 
majority  who  had  had  no  previous  experience  of  this 
kind  of  work  the  whole  period  of  employment  was  an 
instructional  course  in  the  elements  of  field  labour." 

{b)  Report  on  the  London  County  Council  Parks 
Works,  24th  September,  1907  ;— 

"The  Superintendent  of  Works,  Mr.  W.W.Scot- 
land, reports  that  the  conduct  and  ability  of  the  men 
employed  were,  on  the  whole,  very  good,  considering 
that  they  were  of  all  trades  and  descriptions,  a  good 
many  never  having  done  any  work  of  the  kind  before." 

He  also  found  that  the  majority  of  the  men  com 
mencing  were  unable  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  owing  to 
weakness,  and  time  had  to  be  given  them  to  pull  them- 
selves together  ;  although  several  were  discharged  after 
the  first  few  days,  the  foreman  in  charge  being  con- 
vinced that  they  were  not  genuine  workmen.  The 
others  showed  a  great  improvement  as  time  went  on 
both  at  their  work  and  in  their  general  appearance. 

The  work  done  was  principally  general  ground  work 
levelling,  returfing,  clearing  out  ponds  and  river  beds ; 
and,  although  it  took  longer  to  do,  it  was  on  completion 
as  good  as  that  done  by  skilled  workmen. 

9.  General  Remarks : — 

(a)  The  men  employed  did  not  prove  unworthy  of 
assistance.    Under  adequate  supervision  70  per  cent,  gmploved 
of  the  men  arriving  on  the  works  quickly  became  able  not  un- 
to maintain  a  standard  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  worthy  of 
ordinary  workmen  of  their  class,  and  on  discharge  assistance, 
were  fit  for  labour  under  normal  conditions. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  only  about  3  per  cent,  of  the 
men  employed  have  had  to  be  forthwith  discharged. 
In  experience  I  find  that  approximately  25  per  cent, 
leave  for  no  real  reason,  7  per  cent,  for  either  mis- 
conduct or  laziness  and  unfitness,  and  14  per  cent, 
leave  for  other  employment,  and  54  per  cent,  leave 
owing  to  the  work  being  completed. 
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(A)  The  work  provided  was  insufficient  to  maet  the 
demand.  For  the  period  from  November,  1906,  to 
April,  1 907,  nearly  30,000  men  and  women  made  appli- 
cation to  the  Distress  Committees,  20,480  cases  were 
investigated.  I  belie^'e  the  necessity  is  greater  than 
the  demand.  3,571  (men  and  wojnen)  were  provided 
ivith  work,  841  were  offered  work,  but  did  not  accept 
for  various  reasons,  nearly  2,000  cases  (single  men, 
married  men,  and  families)  were  emigrated. 

(c)  While  it  is  well  that  some  investigation  should 
be  made  so  as  to  eliminate  obviously  undeserving 
and  impossible  cases,  the  fact  that  under  the  most 
advantageous  circumstances  a  deserving  case  is  not  as 
a  rule  ready  for  assistance  under  the  Act  until  several 
weeks  from  the  date  of  application  eve7i  in  the  season 
when  some  work  is  forthcoming  must  be  considered 
unsatisfactory.  The  most  effective  test  is  to  be  had 
on  the  works  and  under  the  foreman's  eye. 

(d)  The  value  of  tiie  men's  work  is  not  represented 
by  the  recoupment  received.  Over  £17,500  was  paid 
in  wages  alone  in  respect  of  L.C.C.  Parks  Works  last 
year  ;  £3,271  9s.  Id.  was  received  from  the  L.C.C.  as 
the  "  value  of  the  work  done."  As  the  standard  of 
the  men  engaged  on  this  work,  compared  with 
ordinary  labour,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  75  per 
cent.,  the  recoupment  did  not  fairly  represent  its 
value  but  was  obviously  written  down.  H.M.  Office 
of  Works  pay  no  recoupment  at  all. 

(e)  The  amendment  of  the  Act  can  only  be  by  way 
of  extension  ;  there  must  be  larger  scope  and  fewer 
limitations  to  the  obtaining  of  work.  It  is  practically 
impossible  under  present  conditions  to  obtain  work  of 
'■public  and  substantial  utility"  from  municipal 
authorities  without  in  some  way,  directly  or  indirectly, 
"  subsidising  the  rates." 

(/)  Increasing  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by 
my  Committee  in  obtaining  winter  by  winter  work 
of  "public  and  substantial  utility"  (Art.  V.  la)  with- 
out in  a  measure  subsidising  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
Borough  Councils  or  other  public  authorities.  By  the 
foregoing  schedules  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  first 
season  4,084  men  were  employed  on  relief  works  in  or 
around  London,  but  in  the  second  season  (1906-7)  only 
2,380  men  could  be  found  employment,  and  this 
present  season  yet  more  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
placing  even  a  still  small  number  of  men. 

(g)  The  machinery  of  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body  is  a  cumbrous  system  for  the  employment  of 
labour.  When  work  comes  men  are  not  speedily  got 
upon  the  job — works  are  generally  run  about  10  per 
cent,  short ;  the  administration  of  foremen  is  rendered 
difficult  when  every  man  on  the  job  has  his  cause 
championed  by  a  Distress  Committee. 

(h)  The  provision  of  a  Government  Department  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  unemployment  is  the  only 
possible  road  to  solution.  Wherever  exceptional 
works  of  a  municipal  character  are  insufficient, 
national  works  should  supplement  them. 

(0  The  able-bodied  unemployed  who  are  unwilling 
to  work  should  be  compelled  to  work,  and  legislative 
powers  to  secure  this  should  be  introduced.  A  clear 
distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  three  classes 
of  unemployed-  i.e.  (1)  Willing  to  work,  and,  under 
satisfactory  conditions,  physically  fit ;  (2)  Willing  to 
work,  but  physically  unable  to  reach  the  standard  of 
fitness  for  heavy  labour  ;  and  (3)  Physically  fit,  but 
nnwilling  to  work.  Separate  methods  should  be  pro- 
vided for  dealing  with  each. 

{j )  The  limitation  of  sixteen  weeks  for  unemployed 
work  is  harmful.  It  involves  the  ultimate  discharge 
of  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  for  whom  the  work 
has  been  provided,  and  who  have  been  thereby  tem- 
porarily rehabilitated  and  invigorated,  back  to  idle- 
ness at  the  street  comers.  Our  efforts  lead  to  nothing. 
Four  years'  work  show  no  permanent  betterment. 

(k)  In  estimating  the  quality  of  the  men  upon  the 
work  under  my  Committee,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  local  Distress 
Committee  and  of  the  Classification  Committee  of  the 
Central  (Unemployed)  Body,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
presumably  cases  preferred  on  grounds  of  moral 
character,  thrift,  steadiness,  claims  of  dependents. 
Industrial  capacity  is  not  such  a  factor  in  selection  as 
it  certainly  is  in  discharge.  From  the  poiht  of  view 
of  industrial  capacity,  much  of  the  investigation  is 
worthless— incapables  may  get  on,  while  capable  men 
are  kept  ofif. 
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(/)  Much  of  the  work  carried  out  by  my  Committee 
could  be,  and  ought  to  be,  done  by  the  local  authori- 
ties themselves  by  the  direct  employment  of  normal 
labour.  During  the  winter  of  1905-6  there  was  a  great 
demoralising  competition  amongst  local  authorities  to 
get  from  external  sources  funds  for  carrying  out  work 
which  was  properly  chargeable  to  local  rates  and 
really  obligatory  upon  the  local  authority. 

92405.  {Chairman.)  The  character  of  the  men  em- 
ployed by  your  body  seems  to  have  varied ;  it  went 
down  a  little  and  then  went  up  again  ?  Now  I  suppose 
it  is  practically  much  the  same  as  it  was  at  first,  except 
that  you  see  indications  of  improvement  in  the  men 
taken  on  the  second  time  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  are  getting 
a  fresh  batch,  whoh  may  possibly  have  a  fresh  character ; 
those  that  are  excluded  by  the  two  years  system  are 
now  ruled  out,  and  we  have  a  very  large  body  of  sturdy 
malcontents  who  can  get  nothing  on  the  one  side  and 
then  we  have  a  fresh  invasion  of  new  labourers  on  the 
other ;  and  so  the  total  magnitude  of  the  unemployed 
is  rather  increased. 

92406.  Should  you  aay  that  there  are  many  of  the  class 
for  whom  the  Act  was  ostensibly  brought  in,  namely, 
persons  in  permanent  employ  temporarily  out  of  employ- 
ment ? — I  do. 

92407.  They  are  not  casual  labourers  ? — There  are 
a  great  number  of  those  men  out  of  employment ;  some 
of  them  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  Act,  but 
the  majority  of  them  will  not  look  at  the  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

92408.  As  I  understand  it,  a  great  many  of  these 
persons  who  come  up  are  persons  who  are  habitually 
in  casual  employment  ? — I  do  not  quite  agree  with  that, 
in  so  far  as  it  means  that  they  are  the  casuals,  as  it  were, 
but  rather  as  it  seems  that  the  state  of  employment  is  such 
that  they  cannot  get  the  labour  which  they  desire,  and 
which  they  are  enly  too  anxious  to  desire.  Labour  is 
casual,  not  the  labourer. 

92409.  20  per  cent,  are  efficient  workmen.    I  see  you  Proportion 
state  20  per  cent,  may  at  one  time  have  been  efficient  of  efficient 
workmen.    The  remaining  80  per  cent.,  I  suppose,  would  workmen, 
consequently  be  inferior  workmen  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  fair 
inference. 

92410.  Apparently  under  supervision  the  majority  Quality  of 
of  the  men  work  well ;  I  see  about  70  per  cent,  apparently  work  done, 
soon  attained  to  a  standard  very  little  inferior  to  that 

of  ordinary  workmen  ? — That  is  so.  I  have  been  told 
by  foremen  when  the  works  had  been  closed  down  that 
the  men  leaving  were  then  physically  fit  and  industrially 
fit  for  work  in  any  contractor's  yard  on  normal  terms  ; 
they  had  been  rehabilitated  ;  they  were  very  low  when 
they  started,  and  feeble  ;  but  they  had  increased  in 
strength,  they  were  invigorated  ;  the  work  set  them  up 

92411.  From  November,  1906,  to  April,  1907,  nearly.  Number  of 
30,000  persons  made  application  to  the  distress  com-  applications, 
mittee  ? — Yes. 

92412.  Is  that  about  the  average  in  the  six  months 
of  the  winter  ? — I  think  that  is  during  the  time  that  the 
registers  were  open. 

92413.  Then  you 
were  then  closed. 

92414.  You  were  able  to  provide  work  for  3,500  out  Number 
of  that  number  ? — Roughly  speaking,  we  have  never  of  men 
been  able  to  provide  for  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  applicants,  provided 

with  work 

92415.  You  say  that  the  return  of  the  value  of  the 
recoupment  of  the  men's  work  is  not  quite  accurate, 
or  is  misleading  ? — Yes,  it  is  not  so  much  as  it  ought 
to  be.  We  never  have  been  paid  what  independent 
valuers  would  hold  to  be  the  fair  value  of  the  work  actually 
done.  We  have  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the  employ- 
ing body,  who  have  given  us  what  they  thought  fit.  j 

92416.  The  preceding  witness  laid  stress  on,  what  Difficulty 

I  think  other  witnesses  have  also  laid  stress  upon,  namely,  ©f  providing 
the  increasing  difficulties  of  obtaining  employment  ? —  work. 
The  difficulty  of  finding  work  of  the  character  defined 
by  the  Act. 

92417.  I  suppose  the  advantage  if  you  can  find  work 
locally,  is  that  the  men  live  at  home  ? — That  is  a  great 
moral  advantage. 
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92418.  For  instance,  would  the  cost  of  every  person 
who  was  employed  at  HoUesley  Bay  be  much  in  excess 
of  what  the  persons  would  receive  who  worked  in  London, 
assuming  they  got  the  same  rate  per  day  ? — I  should 
say  HoUesley  Bay  was  much  more  expensive  to  manage. 
People  at  home  seem  to  jog  along  on  very,  very  little  money 
in  a  wonderful  way.  If  they  get  a  guinea  a  week  for  work 
in  London  they  are  more  satisfied  than  when  they  go 
away  from  home.  Then  there  is  the  demoralising 
influence  of  the  husband  being  away  from  home,  which 
shows  itself  very  often  in  a  decreased  sense  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  wife  in  the  home,  and  sometimes 
she  goes  out,  and  on  the  quiet  (that  is,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  our  committee),  gets  work  herself  ;  so  the  Holies- 
ley  Bay  scheme  sometimes  proves  doubly  lucrative. 

92419.  With  your  experience  there  would  be  very 
considerable  difficulty  from  that  point  of  view  in  working 
labour  colonies,  particula,rly  with  regard  to  married 
women  ? — Especially  with  the  wives.  You  would  have 
all  the  difficulty  you  had  with  the  women  when  the  men 
went  out  to  the  Boer  War. 

92420.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  only  way  of  dealing 
with  this  question  on  the  lines  of  finding  employment, 
is  for  there  to  be  some  general  scheme  of  the  Government 
to  take  it  in  hand  ? — I  am.  I  have  before  my  mind  the 
family  difficulty. 

92421.  Which  is  a  very  serious  difficulty  ? — Immensely 
serious. 

92422.  Labour  colonies  on  a  large  scale  entail  not  only 
a  large  cost,  but  the  separation  of  the  heads  of  the  family  ? 
— It  is  the  break-up  of  the  family  life,  unless  you  are 
going  to  have  a  colony  of  families,  which  might  be  as 
evil  as  the  present  system. 

92423.  Then  the  limitation  of  16  weeks,  of  course, 
does  some  good  to  the  individual  for  the  time  being, 
but  otherwise  I  gather  it  simply  puts  the  man  back  in 
the  same  position  he  was  before  ? — I  think  it  puts  him 
back  in  a  worse  position. 

92424.  Do  you  really  ?— Yes. 

92425.  Why  ? — I  say  that  these  men  are  rehabilitated 
and  reinstated  physically  ;  they  come  back  to  the  corner- 
of  the  street  with  their  passions  increased  and  the  last 
state  is  worse  than  the  first.  There  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  discharge  that  man  in  my  opinion,  unless  you 
are  discharging  him  back  to  honest  labour.  Unless  you 
find  that  the  real  remedy  for  imemployment — namely  for 
work  is  forthcoming,  it  seems  to  me  almost  something 
amounting  to  cruelty  to  discharge  a  man  to  do  nothing  ; 
the  man  is  strong  and  vigorous  and  full  of  passion  with  an 
increased  appetite  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

92426.  I  suppose  the  idea  that  underlay  this  limitation 
was  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  employment  ? — Yes  ;  if 
I  may  say  so,  I  think  it  is  a  complete  fallacy.  My  opinion 
is  that  unemployment  is  a  state  that  has  come  to  stay  and 
is  going  to  grow  under  the  present  social  and  commercial 
system  of  competition,  and  you  will  have  to  make  some- 
thing like  a  really  permanent  provision  for  those  who  fail 
either  from  moral  or  competitive  economic  causes  in  the 
battle  of  life. 

92427.  I  suppose  I  may  almost  sum  up  your  experience 
by  saying  that  your  work  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
has  not  tended  to  solve  this  difficulty,  but  only  to  show  the 
difficulties  that  attend  the  question  ? — It  serves  to 
accentuate  it.  I  cannot  put  my  finger  on  any  one  remedy. 
I  think  there  are  many  factors.  I  think  all  these  colonies, 
with  the  exception  of  what  has  been  called  the  penal  colony 
for  the  man  who  is  unwilling  to  work,  the  man  of  the 
vagrant  or  loafer  t3rpe,  are  futile.    They  lead  to  nothing. 

92428.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  the  State 
stepping  in  means  putting  into  operation  a  machine  that 
may  become  a  very  big  and  a  very  difficult  one  to  work  ? — 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  years  past  in  France  that  it 
was  difficult,  but  I  do  not  know.  The  work  must  be 
found  for  these  men.  There  must  be  somebody  profiting 
by  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  the  burden  must  be 
placed  upon  them  ;  these  people  cannot  be  allowed  to 
starve.  They  have  a  right  to  live  ;  they  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  Work  ;  you  may  assume  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
the  willingness  to  work  and  the  absence  of  any  adequate 
provision  for  work. 


92429.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  the  test  of  a  man's  Test  of 
sincerity  in  asking  for  work  is  whether  he  does  the  work  sincerityol 
which  is  given  him  to  do  ? — My  idea  is,  the  best  test  is  applicanta, 
the  test  of  the  jobs  themselves;  the  man's  industrial 
capacity  is  gauged  under  the  foreman's  eye.     At  the 
present  time  I  would  agree  with  Mrs.  Dunn  Gardiner  that 
men  are  sent  to  these  works  more  on  the  ground  of 
mercy,  pity  and  compassion  for  the  number  of  children. 
Industrial  capacity  is  not  taken  into  account,  but  when 
we  get  him  on  the  job  we  have  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion.   At  the  same  time,  when  I  say  that,  I  must  say 
that  the  general  result  of  the  discrimination  used  by  the 
various  distress  committees  is  fairly  satisfactory,  because 

we  had  to  dismiss  only  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  men. 

92430.  If  it  were  possible  to  establish  some  system  of  gugcested 
working  colonies  by  which  a  man  was  tested  by  the  job  cau^e  of 
it  would  make  a  man  self-reliant,  and  he  would  learn  to  increase 
rely  on  himself  ? — It  is  no  good  his  relying  on  himself  if  in  un- 
there  is  no  work  for  the  poor  fellow  to  do.    That  is  the  employmei! 
great  thing.    It  is  what  is  commonly  called  "  shortage  of 
M'ork,"  which  I  think  is  rather  an  inaccurate  term.    It  is 

the  shortage  on  the  part  of  the  willingness  of  society  to 
provide  the  necessary  work,  and  the  unwillingness  of  public 
bodies  to  spend.  A  very  great  deal  of  the  increase  (at  the 
present  time)  of  unemployment  is  caused  by  the  reign  of 
parsimony  under  which  we  live  in  London  at  the  present 
time.  The  public  bodies  will  not  spend  the  money  they 
ought  to  spend. 

92431.  We  have  had  evidence  to  show  there  is  a  pgjja,j 
considerable  class  of  persons  in  London  who  are  not  coJoniei 
very  keen  about  permanent  employment  ? — I  agree,  and 
I  have  said  that  for  such  persons  there  should  be,  what 
is  more  or  less  correctly  called  the  penal  colony ; 
send  him  there  and  make  him  work,  let  his  food  be  in 
proportion  to  his  work  if  you  please. 

92432.  With  regard  to  the  Act  itself,  would  you  wish 
it  to  be  continued  1 — It  must  be  continued,  unless 
something  else  can  be  put  in  its  place. 

92433.  Is  it  much  use  continuing  it  unless  you  extend  jjjj^^gjjgjgQ 
its  provisions  ? — No,  there  must  be  increased  scope  for  pf  g^ope 
work.    At  the  present  time  we  can  only  get  or  beg  work  ^^rork. 
from  a  limited  number  of  public  bodies. 

92434.  Your  difficulties  are  enormously  increasing  ? — 
Already  they  are  prominent,  and  they  are,  in  my  opinion, 
continually  increasing. 

92435.  (Bishop  cf  Ross.)  You  said  in  your  opinion 
unemployment  has  come  to  stay,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  scope  of  work  ? — Yes. 

92436.  Have  you  any  scheme  before  your  mind,  any  7 
class  of  work  by  which  this  scope  could  be  permanently,  ^^^^ 

or  at  least  for  a  period  of  some  years  to  come,  increased  ?  expenditure 
— No,  no  Govermnent  scheme  have  I  in  my  mind,  but     g,  remedy 
I  do  think  the  local  bodies  might  spend  a  great  deal  more  for  unem- 
money  on  local  work  than  they  do.    Rates  might   be  ployment. 
spent  in  providing  labour  which  in  its  turn  I  think  would 
tend  to  save  the  rates  in  another  direction,  by  making 
provision  for  what  is  called  the  able-bodied. 

92437.  These  works  could  scarcely  be  reproductive  in 
the  ordinary  sense  ? — I  think  they  would  be  reproductive  ; 
they  would  increase  the  comfort  of  the  town  in  the  same 

way  that  a  gentleman's  garden  differs  in  comfort  from  that  , 
of  a  poor  man's  back  yard.  For  instance,  at  this  time  we  \ 
have  four  boroughs  in  London  planting  trees.  There 
is  a  groat  deal  of  terrible  monotony  in  the  streets  of  ^ 
London,  one  after  another,  just  alike,  and  all  straight,  j 
and  nothing  in  them.  It  is  a  great  thing  I  think  to  have 
got  four  boroughs  to  beautify  themselves,  if  I  may  say  x 
so,  by  trees. 

92438.  In  that  way  you  would  increase  the  health  ? — 
Yes.  A  great  many  streets  in  London  are  not  chaimelled, 
the  gutters  are  simply  macadam,  when  they  might  have 
granite  setts.  There  is  a  very  poor  municipal  standard 
in  London,  I  think,  except  in  the  City. 

92439.  Therefore  your  idea  is  that  the  works  would 
be  indirectly  reproductive,  jet  not  reproductive  in  the 
mere  arithmetical  sense  of  the  word,  in  giving  a  per- 
centage on  the  money  ? — Yes,  they  would  employ  a 
much  larger  amount  of  labour,  than  is  being  employed 
under  the  sj'stem  which  is  far  too  much  in  vogue  in  the 
municipalities  in  London,  that  is,  putting  all  the  works 
out  to  contractors  ;  the  labour  is  sweated  down  to  its 
very  lowest  ebb,  and  the  men  who  introduce  that  sort 
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of  thing  are  largely  contractors  themselves,  architects, 
landowners  and  the  like.  They  sit  on  these  bodies. 
They  are  interested  parties. 

92440.  The  municipalities  in  that  way  could  do  a 
great  deal  in  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

92441.  You  also  suggest  the  provision  of  a  Govern- 
ment Department  ? — Yes,  I  should  like  to  emphasise 
what  I  have  said.  I  know  of  one  borough  in  London 
where,  since  the  new  coimcil  came  in,  over  100  men  have 
been  dismissed  because  the  work  has  been  let  out  now 
to  contractors  which  work  used  to  be  done  by  men  in  the 
Works  Department  of  the  council,  and  done  quite  as 
efficiently  as  it  will  be  done  by  the  contractors.  These 
contractors  generally  have  their  own  men  ;  they  import 
them  into  the  locality,  and  they  cause  a  great  deal  of 
ill-feeling  between  the  men  who  are  displaced  and  the 
men  who  are  imported. 

92442.  Have  the  contractors  got  the  same  total  amount 
of  money  from  the  municipalities,  do  you  think,  as  the 
municipalities  spent  when  they  employed  their  own 
people  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have  got  the  money  from 
the  municipalities.  The  work  that  such  men  do  is  done 
in  new  streets,  the  cost  of  which  is  paid  for  by  the  front- 
agers abutting.  It  is  collected  from  the  frontagers,  and 
paid  over  to  whoever  does  it, 

92443.  The  municipality  has  no  profit  out  of  this 
money  collected  I  suppose  ? — They  are  not  supposed  to 
make  any  profit ;  there  would  be  a  small  charge  for  super- 
vision. 

92444.  They  would  be  able  to  let  the  house  at  a  some- 
what lower  rate  if  the  frontage  money  was  less  ? — Yes, 
no  doubt,  but  I  do  not  think  a  small  capital  addition  of 
that  sort  makes  a  very  great  addition  to  the  rent ;  not 
so  much  as  Id.  increase  in  the  rates,  which  would  be  an 
excuse  for  the  landlord  to  put  up  the  rent  6d. 

•nment  92445.  I  gathered  your  main  idea  was  that  the  Act 
)1  of  should  be  so  strengthened,  as  that  the  central  Govem- 
ploy-  ment  would  take  up  the  question  of  unemployment  ? — Yes, 
I  say  that  because  the  unemployment  difficulty  to  my  mind 
is  not  a  mere  local  difficulty,  it  is  a  national  difficulty, 
and  therefore  should  be  dealt  with,  as  financially  it  is 
already  being  done,  out  of  national  money.  I  go  a  step 
further  and  say  that  there  ought  to  be,  if  possible,  national 
works,  because  the  local  works  are  insufficient. 

uai  92446.  What  class  of  works  in  your  mind  could  be 

taken  up  by  the  nation  at  large  ? — It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  say.  Reclamation  is  one  that  seems  to  suggest 
itself  most  as  likely  to  be  most  productive,  after  the  style 
of  the  Dutch  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  the  Belgians 
on  the  coast  from  Ostend  past  Blankenberg.  A  great 
deal  of  land  has  been  reclaimed  there,  and  more  may  be 
'•eclaimed. 

92447.  The  class  of  work  that  has  been  done  in  Belgium 
in  the  last  fifty  or  100  years  was  done  in  England  300 
or  400  years  ago  ? — But  there  is  more  of  it  to  be  done, 
is  there  not  ? 

^  92448.  I  suppose  there  would  be,  but  England  is 
pretty  well  reclaimed,  compared  to  Belgium  ? — Then 
there  is  protection  as  well  as  aggression  in  this  work. 

92449.  I  saw  by  this  morning's  paper  that  the  Small 
ings        Holdings  Act  was  working  well,  that  they  had  already 

received  3,000  applications.  Would  that  relieve  the 
difficulty,  in  your  opinion  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  not.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  man  who  has  been  about  London  on  the 
pavements  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  after  a  period 
of  some  sixteen  weeks,  or  even  more — even  three  years— 
at  Hollesley  Bay,  is  going  to  turn  out  the  practical  fellow 
that  is  necessary  to  make  a  small  holding  pay.  The 
agricultural  labourer  in  my  opinion  is  really  a  skilled 
artisan.  He  knows  a  great  many  things  besides  turning 
over  clods.  He  can  drain,  and  he  can  ditch,  and  thatch. 
He  understands  stock,  and  times,  and  seasons. 

92450.  Agriculture  in  your  view  is  not  quite  so  simple 
a  process  as  townspeople  regard  it,  I  suppose  ? — It  is 
not. 

92451.  Though  you  may  not  be  able  to  successfully 
put  the  Londoner  out  into  small  holdings,  would  it  be  a 
future  advantage  if  you  prevented  many  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  from  coming  into  the  cities  ?^I  agree 
it  would. 
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92452.  So  that  though  you  may  not  relieve  the  im-    The  Rev. 
mediate  difficulty  you  check  the  trouble  in  the  future  t      J.  H. 

I  agree.  Anderson. 

92453.  Would  you  agree  that  would  be  a  better  method,  28  Jan.  1908. 

so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  than  by  transferring   

the  Londoner  ? — I  would. 

92454.  So  far  you  think  the  successful  working  of  that 
Act  will  have  some  influence  for  betterment  in  the  future 
— If  it  retains  the  men  on  the  land,  and  the  population 
increases,  and  the  amenities  and  the  social  joys  of  coimtry 
life  get  back  to  something  like  the  days  of  Merry  England, 
then  there  will  be  a  happy  life  in  the  country,  but  I  do 
not  think  you  are  going  to  get  it  by  the  mere  "  Back-to- 
the-land  "  system  of  taking  these  men  who  are  here  in 
London,  and  planting  them  there  in  the  coimtry. 

92455.  I  think  we  agree  so  far  it  is  not  so  much  "  back- 
to-the-land,"  as  "  remain  on  the  land  "  1 — That  is  it. 

92456.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  I  notice  in  one  of  these  para-  Recoup- 
graphs  you  complain  that  the  proper  amount  of  recoup-  ment. 
ment  has  not  been  received  from  the  London  County 
Council  for  work  done  by  the  distress  committee  ? — I  do. 

92457.  Who  values  that  work  ? — The  people  by  whom 
the  work  is  provided,  the  people  who  have  asked  for  it ; 
they  are  their  own  judges  of  the  value. 

92458.  Do  they  put  the  value  on  before  the  work  is 
commenced  ? — No. 

92459.  Would  that  not  be  a  proper  stipulation  to  make  ? 
— We  cannot  make  a  stipulation  of  that  sort,  because  we 
are  absolutely  and  entirely  in  their  hands.  They  give  us 
the  work,  and  we  must  trust  to  them  for  recoupment 
For  instance,  the  Royal  Parks  made  no  recoupment  at 
all.  We  are  doing  much  work  there  for  which  there  is  to  be 
no  recoupment,  and  financially  if  you  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  business,  I  do  not  think  the  recoupment  matters 
much  at  all.  It  is  only  taking  it  out  of  one  pocket  and 
putting  it  into  another,  because  all  the  money  belongs  to 
the  nation.    It  comes  from  the  Treasury. 

92460.  A  great  deal  depends  on  arriving  at  the  proper 
value  of  the  work  done  by  this  class  of  men  ? — Yes,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  body  who  is  paying  the  value  of 
this  work  to  us,  who  said  the  value  of  this  work  to  them 
was  only  one-tenth  of  the  wages  we  expended  on  it,  will 
tell  you  that  the  labour  reached  a  standard  little  short 
of  the  normal  labour  of  contractors,  but  what  they  do 
say  in  addition  is :  "  that  is  the  value  of  the  work  to  us." 
Let  me  give  you  an  example.  There  is  an  asylum  imder 
the  management  of  the  London  County  Council  Asylums 
Committee  at  Long  Grove,  near  Epsom,  surrounded  by 
a  great  tract  of  land — derelict  farms  really.  We  under- 
took to  bring  it  into  cultivation.  We  treble  trenched 
it,  we  grubbed  up  all  the  hedges  which  had  outgrown 
and  extended  far  into  the  land,  and  recovered  a  great  area 
of  the  land  in  that  way.  The  time  came  to  consider 
recoupment.  The  Asylum  Committee  took  the  view 
that  all  this  work  could  have  been  left  until  the  Asylum 
was  filled  with  lunatics,  who  could  have  done  that  work 
without  any  cost  whatever.  This  was  work  which  was 
anticipated,  it  was  brought  into  use  earlier  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been,  more  promptly  ;  and  the  measure 
of  the  value  of  that  work  to  them  was  the  measure  of  the 
earliness  with  which  it  came  into  their  possession,  not 
the  wages  expended.  They  never  would  have  spent  the 
money  on  it,  and  we  were  asked,  (and  I  thought  to  a 
large  extent  rightly  so)  to  be  grateful  to  them  for  having 
given  us  the  work  at  all.  That  was  a  matter  that  was 
not  very  well  understood  by  a  commercial  gentleman, 
whose  name  is  a  name  of  weight  in  the  City  of  London 
He  was  so  much  annoyed  about  the  recoupment  (it  was 
in  the  days  when  there  was  a  subscription  to  a  volimtary 
fund),  that  he  came  and  offered  at  his  own  expense  to 
pay  for  an  independent  valuation  of  the  value  of  the 
work  by  any  one  man  out  of  ten  names  of  the  most 
eminent  firms  of  valuers  in  the  City  of  London.  I  had 
to  tell  him  if  I  went  with  a  proposal  like  that  to  the 
London  Coimty  Council,  it  would  simply  end  in  our  getting 
no  more  work  at  all.  We  had  better  take  the  recoupment 
and  be  content  to  let  the  public  understand  that  the 
recoupment  we  receive  is  by  no  means  the  money  value 
of  the  labour  expended.  No  contractor  would  have 
done  that  work  for  the  amount  we  have  been  recouped. 
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92461.  Have  any  of  the  workmen  been  put  on  piece- 
work at  all  ? — No. 

  92462.  In  none  of  your  works  ? — No,  none  on  piece- 

28  Jan  1908  work,  time  work  only,  6d.  an  hour  the  lowest. 

  92463.  Do  you  not  approve  of  piece-work  ? — No,  not 

Piece-work,  for  that  class  of  labour.  You  must  deal  very  gently 
with  these  men  who  come  to  you  in  a  very  feeble  run-down 
state  of  health.  The  only  way  is  to  get  some  good  man 
to  set  the  pace.  Most  of  the  work  we  do  is  levelling 
and  returfing,  and  you  set  out  a  line  of  men,  and  a  good 
discreet  foreman  can  size  up  his  men.  He  says  :  "  That 
looks  a  good  fellow  ;  I  will  put  him  there,  that  looks 
another  likely  man,  I  will  put  him  there,"  and  they  all 
begin,  and  you  see  the  line  become  more  and  more  serpent- 
like  as  they  go  along,  and  then  you  shift  your  men  accord- 
ingly, and  try  to  get  the  work  up  in  a  straight  line,  and 
you  jockey  the  men  a  little  bit  that  are  lagging  behind, 
but  not  with  severity.  If  you  find  a  man  very  feeble 
you  find  the  best  remedy  is  to  fall  the  man  out  and  give 
him  a  basin  of  soup.  That  is  the  real  remedy — find 
out  whether  the  man  is  willing.  If  he  is  willing,  put 
up  with  it.  He  will  improve.  To  put  these  men  on 
piece-work  at  the  outset  would  be  cruel.  Piece-work  is  all 
very  well  for  an  expert  man  when  his  fingers  are  deft  and 
he  has  a  temptation  to  be  lazy.  It  is  not  the  right  method 
with  these  men. 

"Subsidising  92464.  What  you  claim  is  that  the  work  you  have 
rates.  done  is  to  a  certain  extent  directly  or  indirectly  sub- 

sidising the  rates  ? — All  the  work  we  have  done  is  sub- 
sidising the  rates. 

92465.  No ;  some  of  the  work  you  have  done  is  for 
the  municipal  authorities  ? — I  agree.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  work  which  does  not  to  some  extent  subsidise 
the  rates.  A  very  great  deal  of  the  work  M^hich  public 
bodies  offer  us  is  work  which,  in  my  opinion  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  men,  they  ought  to  do  for  themselves. 
At  the  time  we  had  the  Queen's  Fund  to  administer 
there  was  a  demoralising  and  disgraceful  snatching 
among  the  mimicipaUties,  each  trying  to  get  the  most 
money  for  the  benefit  of  their  o^vn  borough,  thinking 
of  that  much  more  than  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed. 

Interference  92466.  If  any  of  this  work  which  they  offered  to  your 
with  normal  committee  is  work  which  they  ought  to  have  done  them- 
employment.  selves,  it  would  mean  that  the  men  who  would  have  been 
employed  in  a  normal  way,  would  be  \memployed  while 
your  men  did  the  work  ? — It  would  mean,  I  understand, 
that  if  the  work  ought  to  be  done  at  all,  it  would  be  done 
in  the  municipality,  and  by  employing  normal  labour  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  as  things  go  on  in  the  municipalities 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  under-employment.  May  I  give  an 
example  ?  A  little  while  ago  we  had  from  a  southern 
borough  here  a  large  proposal  for  extending  sewers.  If  the 
sewers  of  that  neighbourhood  require  extension  for  the 
sewerage,  if  it  is  needed,  it  ought  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
rates,  and  paid  for  by  the  locality.  If  it  is  necessary  it 
ought  to  be  done  ;  if  it  is  not  necessary  it  should  be  left 
alone. 

92467.  The  whole  scheme  of  this  provision  has  had 
this  tendency.  But  this  apparently  necessary  work  is  still 
left  undone  ;  the  work  that  is  necessary  work  is  being 
pushed  on  to  your  committee  to  be  done  by  the  unem- 
ployed ? — Yes. 

92468.  In  order  that  the  municipality  may  reap  some 
advantage  by  this  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  ? — My  com- 
mittee has  pushed  that  work  off ;  the  municipalities 
push  it  on,  but  we  push  it  off. 


Munici- 
palities and 
the  Works 
Committee 
of  the 


92469.  You  have  not  done  it  ? — No.  This  one  case 
came  up  before  us  yesterday,  and  it  is  before  the  Local 
Government  Board  at  this  present  moment,  the  case 
alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Dunn  Gardiner,  the  case  at  Camberwell, 
where  work  ought  to  be  done  by  the  municipality,  we 
central  body,  ty^k,  but,  how  ever,  there  are  very  great  difficulties, 
the  municipality  has  a  very  great  burden,  so  I  think  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  going  to  make  a  grant  of 
a  half  ;  probably  the  borough  will  refuse  it.  In  another 
case,  the  case  of  Lambeth,  they  have  bought  some  ground 
which,  in  some  fifteen  years  time,  will  be  a  depot  for  that 
borough  for  the  ordinary  surveyors'  work  of  sweeping, 
slopping,  and  the  like.  This  ground  has  to  be  cleared 
and  to  a  large  extent  excavated.  They  ask  for  the  total 
value  of  the  money  to  be  expended  in  wages  in  doing 
that.    'ITiey  say  they  will  not  do  it  themselves  now  ;  it  is 


work  which  could  be  done  in  fifteen  years  time,  but  they 
will  put  it  forward.  We  rejected  it,  but  it  is  seat  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  under  the  exceptiona'  circum- 
stances of  acute  distress  in  Lambeth,  and  the  President 
will  make  a  grant  of  a  half  of  the  cost  of  the  labour,  not 
the  whole  cost.  It  ought  to  be  borne,  in  my  opinion, 
entirely  by  the  municipality.  The  municipality  are 
going  to  bear  half,  and  the  other  half  is  coming  out  of 
the  Treasury  grant.  Why  the  Treasury  grant  should 
be  expended  on  pro'snding  depots  for  the  borough  of  Lam- 
beth I  do  not  know.  Why  the  national  funds  should 
be  employed  on  such  an  absolutely  local  effort  I  do  not 
know. 

92470.  You  rather  suggest  that  an  extension  of  powers  Permanent 
might  be  given  to  the  distress  committees,  or  that  in  provision 
some  other  way  something  permanent  should  be  done  unem- 
for  these  men  rather  than  give  them  sixteen  weeks  work  , 

they  should  be  retained  until  they  could  get  suitable 
employment  ? — Yes.  I  maintain  that  unemployment  is 
acute  even  in  the  summer  time,  and  if  these  men  are  to  be 
unemployed  when  they  are  discharged  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  discharge  them. 

92471.  If  that  were  so  would  not  a  man  feel,  when 
he  got  into  occupation  of  what  is  considered  work  for 
the  unemployed,  that  he  had  got  a  permanent  job  ? — I 
daresay  some  would. 

92472.  How  do  you  get  over  that  difficulty  ? — The 
partial  way  in  which  it  is  got  over  is  that  you  are  giving 
him  less  money  than  he  might  be  getting  under  a  normal 
state  of  employment ;  he  is  working  a  five  days  week 
instead  of  a  six-days  week.  I  know  there  are  lots  of  men 
who  would  like  that.  I  know  also  there  are  lots  of  men 
about  who  have  said :  "  I  only  want  two  days,"  or  "  I 
only  want  three  days."  They  say :  "  If  I  can  get  12s.  a 
week,  Mr.  Anderson,  I  can  jog  along  perfectly  well ;  I 
do  not  want  any  more."  I  would  admire,  to  some  extent, 
that  man  if  I  thought  it  was  done  out  of  brotherly  love 
to  his  neighbour,  in  order  that  he  might  get  a  share  and 
be  able  to  jog  along  too  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  I  believe 
it  is  done  from  motives  of  laziness  ;  that  man  has  a  low 
idea  of  his  duty  and  self-respect. 

92473.  Would  you  preclude  those  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  earning  a  Itttle  in  other  ways  ? — My  impression 
is  that  at  these  colonies  

92474.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  colonies  ? — At  those  works 
we  should  take  pains  to  inform  ourselves  as  to  the  state 
of  labour,  and  we  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  go  and 
say  to  these  men  :  "  Now  at  this  contractor's  yard  there 
is  a  job  for  twenty  men ;  who  wiU  volunteer  ?  "  or  we 
may  sift  them  out  and  draft  them  on. 

92475.  First  of  all  you  want  to  get  the  offer  from  the 
contractor  that  he  would  take  twenty  men  ? — Yes. 

92476.  That  is  getting  rather  away  from  the  point  ? — 
No,  I  think  not,  because  we  have  constructed  our  labour 
bureau  to  get  at  the  contractor  and  get  the  contractor 
to  come  to  us,  so  that  the  information  we  get  there  we 
might  pass  on  to  our  relief  works. 

92477.  The  bureau  is  a  different  branch  of  the  work 
to  the  unemployed  department  ? — I  agree. 

92478.  I  am  speaking  more  particularly  of  the  men  ^"*^^°^toW 
who  are  unemployed.  If  you  give  them  almost  a  guar-  pjgyjjg  foff 
antee  that  they  will  be  kept  on  there  imtil  they  have  ^^^^^^  without 
either  found  another  job  for  themselves  or  you  have  work, 
found  it  for  them,  it  might  become  a  very  serious  burden  ? 
— I  do  not  know.  What  I  look  at  is  the  higher  ground. 
If  it  be  true  that  there  is  no  work  for  that  man,  then  I 
must  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  keep  that  man. 
We  did  not  ask  him  to  come  into  society,  and  he  must 
stay  in  society  until  he  is  sent  for. 

92479.  Of  course,  men  usually  are  expected  to  make 
their  own  way  in  the  world? — I  am  afraid  the  case  can  be 
put  more  strongly  in  favour  of  these  men  by  saying  that  at 
present  society  is  rather  organised  against  them.  They  do 
not  get  a  fair  chance.  The  work  is  not  there  for  them 
They  are  not  wanted. 


92480.  That  rather  changes  roimd,  it  is  not  the  same 
men  all  the  time,  or  we  should  say  it  is  the  man's  fault ; 
surely  the  men  get  a  chance  of  work  sometimes,  or  they 
are  unemployable  ? — I  think  that  the  same  men,  when 
once  they  drop  into  the  condition  of  unemployment. 


Men  who 
drop  into 
the  condition 
of  unemploy- 
ment are 
likely  to  i 
remain 
unemployed. 
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are  likely  to  remain  unemployed.  I  think  any  training 
provision  is  useless.  We  see  that  this  j-ear.  We  have 
the  men  who  were  on  three  years  ago  standing  out  as 
stalwart  malcontents' ;angry  with  the  newcomers  taking 
their  place,  and  those  men  have  remained  out  of  w  ork  the 
whole  summer,  or  depended  on  such  casual  jobs  as  they 
could  get. 

92481.  You  do  not  attribute  that  at  all  to  the  fault 
of  the  men  ? — Not  at  all. 
,f  92482.  Is  it  not  likely  that  in  some  cases  it  might  be 

on  for  that  the  men  feeling  that  a  provision  is  there  lessens 
oyed.  the  incentive  for  the  men  to  find  work  for  themselves  ? — 

II  do  not  believe  it.    I  believe  they  love  liberty  so  much 
that  they  would  rather  go  their  own  way  than  be  nursed 
along  by  anj-body.    I  beheve  in  the  independence  of 
:  the  British  working  man. 

92483.  You  do  not  think  any  suggestion  you  are 
making  will  sap  it  ?■ — Our  scheme  does  not  create,  nor 
does  it  accentuate,  the  unemployed  problem. 

92484.  There  is  another  point  of  view.  If  these  men 
are  to  be  employed  economically,  which  you  admit  is 
the  only  way  they  can  be  employed,  it  means  someone 
else  is  providing  that  money  ? — Certainly. 

92485.  Does  it  not  withdraw  that  from  the  employ- 
ment of  other  people  in  other  directions  ? — I  carmot 
look  at  it  from  that  point  of  view.  There  is  somebody 
in  societj''  profiting  by  the  present  state  of  affairs.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  getting  very  rich,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  men  getting  very 
poor.  Those  that  profit  must  provide  for  those  that 
Jose. 

92486.  You  cannot  say  that  those  who  are  profiting 
are  profiting  at  the  expense  of  those  that  you  are  seeking 
to  benefit.  Do  you  say  that  ? — I  do,  I  believe  that  the 
present  system  of  industrial  organisation  is  largely  the 
cause  of  the  present  lack  of  employment. 

92487.  Put  it  in  this  way  :  In  order  to  enable  these 
people  to  get  rich  a  lot  of  people  must  be  employed  ? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

92488.  They  cannot  get  rich  without  people  working 
for  them,  can  they  ? — Some  people  do.  I  know  a  man 
who  has  a  good  lot  in  Consols,  and  never  does  any  work 
at  all ;  and  he  is  piling  up  a  nice  lot  of  dollars  ;  but  he 
he  lives  like  a  pauper. 

92489.  He  will  have  to  got  something  to  invest  in 
Consols.  He  has  to  get  rich  before  he  gets  his  Consols? — 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  like  that ;  some  people  are  born 
rich. 

92490.  What  I  want  to  stick  to  is  the  method  of  getting 
rich.  It  is  urged  against  people  who  are  in  business  that 
they  make  their  money  by  dealing  unjustly  with  or  by 
exploiting  the  worker.  That  pre-supposes  that  there 
are  people  working  for  them,  and  those  people  are  getting 
wages.  Those  who  are  not  employed,  who  are  left  un- 
employed, that  is  who  cannot  find  a  place  in  the  social 
machine,  are  left  out  for  some  reason  ? — I  think  they  are 
left  out  without  any  reasoning.  They  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  reason. 

92491.  Is  it  not  usually  because  no  one  can  employ 
them  at  a  profit  ? — I  do  not  know.    It  is  the  old  cry. 

92492.  That  is  really  the  economic  reason  ? — No,  it 
is  not  really.  There  is  the  old  cry  :  "  No  man  hath 
hired  us."  The  Good  man  gives  them  a  job  :  and  if  there 
are  a  lot  of  men  in  this  country  who  can  cry  honestly  : 
"  No  man  hath  hired  us  "  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
man  to  find  them  a  job. 

92493.  It  is  the  duty  also  of  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  and  power  to  take  money  com- 
pulsorily  from  those  who  are  employed  to  see  that  these 
people  are  not  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
more  eligible  to  be  so  called  imemployed  than  it  is  to  be 
employed  ? — I  agree  that  corresponding  with  the  right 
to  live  there  is  the  obligation  to  work  ;  and  society  has  as 
much  right  to  enforce  that  obligation  as  there  is  a  duty 
on  societj'  to  acknowledge  the  right  to  live. 

92494.  An  obligation  to  work  ? — Yes. 

92495.  Why  should  you  concern  yourself  about  oblig- 
ing a  man  to  work  if  he  docs  not  need  assistance  ;  it  is 
no  business  of  society  if  he  asks  nothing  of  society  whether 
he  works  or  not.  What  injury  docs  he  do  to  anybody  ? 
— Every  man  is  his  brother's  keeper.    Every  man  has 

429— IX. 


on  him  by  the  obligation  of   his  birth  a  duty  to  his  T'^g 
fellows  ;  a  man  cannot  wrap  himself  up  in  his  own  selfish-       J.  H. 
nes3.  Anderson. 


92496.  If  a  man  does  not  need  j'our  assistance  why  28  Jan.  1908. 

should  you  concern  yourself  about  him  ? — Such  a  man  

would  need  the  assistance  of  the  highest  moralists  in  the 

country  to  teach  him  moral  righteousness. 

92497.  I  agree.  Burke  once  said  "  Patie^ice,  labou", 
frugality,  sobriety  and  religion  should  be  recommended, 
but  all  the  rest  is  downright  fraud  ?" — Immorality  does  not 
account  for  want  of  employment.  Only  3  per  cent,  of  our 
men  had  to  be  dismissed,  that  is  for  lack  of  industrial 
capacity,  and  only  some  7  per  cent,  for  other  disabilities. 
It  was  7  per  cent,  for  misconduct,  laziness  or  unfitness. 

92498.  That  is  according  to  the  standard  that  is  set  g^g^^dard  of 
up  by  the  committee  that  is  dealing  with  them  ? — It  capacity 
was  the  standard  that  would  prevail  in  any  ordinary 
contractor's  yard.    It  is  the  standard  set  iip  by  Mr. 
Scotland  with  the  approval  of  myself  and  my  Committee  ; 

and  the  testimonial  of  the  London  County  Coimcil  last 
year  as  to  the  work  done  by  the  men  acting  under  that 
standard  is  that  they  were  worth  quite  90  per  cent,  of 
the  ordinary  contractor's  labourer. 

92499.  You  leave  out  altogether,  in  your  proposals  for 
dealing  with  this  problem,  any  economic  consideration  ? 
— Do  you  mean  by  an  economic  consideration  the  question, 
of  profit  ? 

92500.  No,  I  mean  economic  consideration  as  to 
whether  these  people  can  be  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
earn  what  they  consume  ? — I  Want  them  to  earn  what 
they  consume.  I  want  a  man  to  have  the  facility  to  earn 
the  bread  that  he  may  live.  I  am  not  concerned  that 
there  should  be  a  prolit  in  the  sense  of  lucre  or  dividend. 
I  am  concerned  that  there  should  be  profit  for  the  human 
being  himself,  and  also  in  this  sense  to  the  society  into 
which  he  has  been  bom. 


Ti-eatment  of 
imemployed 


92501.  Do  you  consider  it  possible  to  deal  with  the 
unemployed  on  that  basis  ?    Supposing  you  had  to  say : 
Now  we  will  employ  those  who  can  be  so  engaged  as  to  by  separatT 
earn  what  they  consiime,  and  all  the  rest  shall  be  dealt  niethods 
with  in  some  other  Way,  that  would  be  in  a  sense  select-  according  to 
ing  those  who  could  bo  normally  employed  ?    Would  you  classification, 
draw  the  line  there  ? — I  have  classified  them  in  one  of  the 
paragraphs  of  my  statement ;    the  able-bodied  who  are 
unwilling  to  Work  should  be  compelled  to  work  ;  and 
legislative  power  to  secure  this  should  be  introduced  ; 

in  other  words  I  would  have  power  to  take  the  idler, 
the  loafer,  the  man  who  shows  no  will  to  work,  more 
especially  if  he  were  neglecting  his  dependents,  before 
a  magistrate  and  have  him  committed  for  a  certain 
period  to  a  working  colony. 

92502.  That  is  rather  a  different  class  ? — And  then 
a  clear  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  three 
classes  willing  to  work  and  under  satisfactory  conditions 
physically  fit,  the  willing  to  work  but  physically  unable 
to  reach  the  standard  of  fitness,  and  the  physically  fit  but 
unwilling  to  work  ;  and  separate  methods  should  be  pro- 
vided for  dealing  with  each. 


92503.  This  class  is  rather  diff^erent  to  the  one  that  is 
able  and  willing  to  work  ;  and  if  you  cannot  find  suffi- 


cient work  for  the  willing  why  should  you  attempt  to  com-  ^ 
pel  the  man  who  is  willing  to  work  to  do  the  work  which 
the  other  man  ought  to  do  ;  because  you  agree  there  is 
a  difficulty  in  finding  work  for  him  to  do  ? — I  put  it  the 
other  way,  that  our  present  social  or  commercial  system 
finds  difficulty  in  providing  the  work.  There  is  a  lot 
of  work  to  be  done  ;  but  side  by  side  with  that  there  is 
the  will  on  the  part  of  those  in  whose  possession  that  work 
is  not  to  have  it  done.  In  other  words,  there  is  what 
Mr.  Hobson  would  call  under-consumption. 

92504.  You  could  not  say  that  would  apply  to  a  public 
body  could  you  ? — From  what  point  of  view  of  the 
public^ody  ?  The  public  body  shunts  most  of  the  work  ; 
that  is  my  present  complaint  in  London.  I  can  go  round 
and  say  this  ought  to  be  done  but  they  do  not  do  it. 

92505.  Mr.  Hobson's  reference  to  under-consumption 
was  meant  to  apply  to  the  individual,  not  public  bodies  ; 
it  was  under-consumption  on  the  part  of  the  people 
generally  1 — Yes. 
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92506.  It  docs  not  apply  really  to  a  municipality  ? — 
I  think  it  can.  They  have  means  ot  getting  public 
money  which  they  ought  to  spend  for  the  public  good, 
and  they  do  not  do  it  from  an  inferior  sense  of  what  is  lor 
the  public  good.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  a  high 
and  proper  moral  spirit  dominating. 

92507.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  what  you  are  ad- 
vocating unintentionally  is  that  as  they  have  power  to 
got  money  they  should  get  it  by  taxing  the  people  for  it, 
and  spending  it  for  the  public  good  ;  that  is  what  you 
would  advocate,  but  you  also  advocate  the  suppljang  of 
it  for  the  individual  good  of  a  certain  class,  and  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  it  is  for  the  public  good  ? — I  only 
go  so  far  as  to  say  this,  it  is  good  for  a  man  who  is  born 
to  live  till  he  is  sent  for.  If  you  have  to  convince  your- 
self, as  I  have  convinced  myself,  that  there  are  people  in 
this  land  that  are  only  starving,  or  living  on  the  gener- 
osity of  the  philanthropic,  then  I  say  there  is  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  community  which  the  community  must  dis- 
charge, and  economics  in  this  particular  respect  must  go  to 
the  wind. 

92508.  The  public  has  accepted  that  obligation  for 
hundrels  of  years,  and  there  has  been  a  legal  system  for 
dealing  with  all  people  who  are  in  distress  and  want.  No 
person  need  want  ?— No. 

92509.  That  may  have  answered  its  purpose,  or  may 
not,  according  to  the  individual  who  is  considering  it, 
but  it  is  hedged  round  with  conditions,  and  all  its  condi- 
tions are  supposed  to  have  grown  round  it  in  order  to 
protect  it  from  becoming  abused  ? — Yes. 

92510.  What  you  mean  now  is  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  these  conditions  to  be  attached,  and  a  more  generous 
spirit  altogether  should  prevail  with  regard  to  the  treat 
ment  of  those  who  are  in  want  ? — If  they  are  really  in 
want  and  are  incapable  of  providing  for  themselves. 

925n.  Why  should  not  the  Poor  Law  suffice  for  that 
purpose  ? — It  is  far  better  to  pay  men  to  work  to  occupy 
their  minds  than  to  shut  them  up  in  a  house,  a  so-called 
workhouse,  an  absolute  misnomer. 

92512.  The  intention  of  the  workhouse  was  to  find 
work  ? — Yes. 

92513.  But  through  all  the  hundreds  of  years  that  it 
has  passed  it  has  been  unable  to  do  it  satisfactorily  ? — 
Yes. 

92514.  Do  you  mean  to  say  now  that  it  can  be  done 
satisfactorily  by  some  other  body  ? — Yes,  I  think  work 
can  be  provided  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present. 

92515.  Without  doing  injury  to  the  persons  getting  re- 
lief, and  doing  injustice  to  the  people  who  find  the  money  ? 
— No,  I  will  give  you  an  example.  I  had  an  interview 
with  the  Conservators  of  the  River  Thames  with  a  view 
to  making  an  embankment  the  other  side  of  Putney 
Bridge.  It  would  do  no  harm  to  anybody,  but  the 
money  to  do  it  is  not  forthcoming.  There  is  the  work ; 
it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  community  ;  it  would 
be  something  like  another  embankment,  like  you  have  here, 
but  it  cannot  be  done.  There  is  the  difficulty  and  the 
hitch.  The  Government  out  of  the  Treasury  grant, 
will  without  the  slightest  doubt  find  the  money,  but 
there  is  no  other  body  to  find  the  material,  and  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  bags  of  cement,  160  men  will  go  idle  all 
this  winter. 

92516.  You  do  not  take  into  account  at  all  the  money 
so  far  as  I  can  see  that  might  be  expended  in  that  way 
is  employing  someone  somewhere.  You  cannot  withdraw 
unlimited  money  from  the  public  without  reducing  the 
employment  somewhere  ? — ^There  is  a  great  deal  of  money 
amongst  the  public  that  can  be  very  well  spared  for  the 
poorer  classes. 

92517.  That  would  not  interfere  at  all  with  employ- 
ment ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

92518.  That  would  depend  on  whom  you  got  it  from, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would.  A  graduated 
system  might  very  righteously  be  applied. 

92519.  We  need  not  go  into  the  methods  of  taxation. 
Do  you  think  money  will  be  got  that  will  not  interfere 
with  employment  in  other  directions,  which  will  provide 


emplojnnent  for  these  people,  and  also  will  confer  a 
national  benefit  ? — Yes,  a  lot  of  English  money  is  invested 
abroad,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — plenty  of  it. 

92520.  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  at  that. 
I  have  sympathy  with  the  English  unemployed,  but  I 
do  not  Want  to  see  any  system  that  will  not  bear  the 
strictest  examination,  in  suggesting  that  a  certain  class 
shall  be  employed  it  should  be  in  a  direction  that  will  not 
cause  other  persons  to  be  unemployed  ? — I  agree. 

92521.  And  one  has  to  look  very  carefully  round  a 
question  like  that. — I  agree. 

92522.  It  is  no  use  to  say  there  is  plenty  of  money 
in  the  country  and  it  can  be  employed  this  way  or  that, 
and  it  would  do  no  harm  to  the  persons  from  whom  we  are 
taking  it,  nor  would  it  do  harm  to  the  persons  you  are 
employing,  it  is  an  easy  way  to  say  that,  but  it  is  not  so 
simple  as  it  looks,  and  it  may  create  difficulties  in  other 
directions. — That  has  been  said  beforehand  in  olden  times, 
and  it  has  been  said  again,  but  it  may  come  off. 

92523.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  You  heard,  I  think,  Mrs. 
Dunn  Gardiner's  plan  that  the  State  should  open  some 
large  works  at  times  of  special  distress  and  throw  them 
open  to  everybody.  Do  you  think  that  would  apply  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  remedy.  I  hold  that  imem- 
ployment  is  permanent  and  increasing.  I  think  Mrs. 
Dunn  Gardiner  would  hold  that  it  is  temporary  and 
occasionally  acute. 
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92524.  Supposing  it  is  permanent  and  increasing  in  Emigrati 
England,  would  not  emigration  be  a  better  way  of  meet- 
ing it  ? — I  am  afraid  not.  There  is  a  tendency  at  the 
present  time  to  over-accentuate  emigration.  It  had  a 
temporary  success  at  the  first  blush,  but  the  difficultieB 
in  Canada  now  are  beginning  to  increase.  I  do  not  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  send  many  to  Canada  this  summer. 
I  find  that  unemployment  is  great  in  the  States  ;  and 
unemployment  is  great  in  Germany.  The  Berlin  police 
are  going  for  the  unemployed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

92525.  So  long  as  Canada  really  wants  our  men  you 
would  see  no  objection  to  their  going  there  ? — No ; 
I  am  not  over  much  in  favour  of  emigration  :  but  it 
is  all  under  one  flag,  and  it  is  not  like  going  to  a  foreign 
land.  I  am  very  glad  for  them  to  go  there  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  do  hold  that  there  is  an  enormous  amoimt  of 
derelict  land  in  our  own  country  that  might  very  well  be 
put  into  cultivation. 

92526.  Suppose  we  got  that  thrown  into  the  market,  jjgpgjj^j. 
as  it  were,  would  that  be  a  b3tter  way  of  doing  it  than  by  jg^^^ 
special  devices  for  unemployed  ? — If  you  can  get  it  in 
the  ordinary  normal  way  well  and  good  ;  but  my  im- 
pression is  that  the  present  state  of  things  has  produced 
the  unemployment ;  and  as  long  as  the  present  state 
of  things  continues  the  law,  you  will  have  this  product, 
which  is  now  permanently  increasing.  As  wealth  in- 
creases on  one  side  you  will  have  poverty  increasing  on 
the  other,  that  form  of  poverty  called  "  unemploy- 
ment," or  "  under-employment,"  if  you  will. 

92527.  Is  there  any  state  of  things  to  which  you  can  geiggimess" 
point  us  which  does  not  produce  this  evil  in  any  coimtry     portion  ' 
in  any  age  in  the  past  ? — I  am  afraid  not.    All  I  call  of  the 
attention  to  is  that  selfishness  of  an  extreme  portion  of  community, 
the  community  that  does  not  in  my  opinion  do  its  duty 
adequately. 


92528.  Really  your  remedy  ■would  be  a  moral  one. 
— A  moral  one,  yes  ;  but  not  based  upon  the  immorahty 
of  the  one  class  so  much  as  upon  the  lack  of  morals  of 
the  other. 

92529.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  You  do  not  attach  so  much 
importance,  do  you,  to  training  these  people  for  a  higher 
occupation  ?— Not  much.  There  is  plenty  of  that. 
There  is  an  educational  ladder  from  the  gutter  to  the 
Woolsack,  almost. 

92530.  You  only  mean,  do  you,  that  if  there  were 
they  would  not  find  employment  ? — I  think  they  would 
not  find  employment.  The  great  thing  is  to  employ 
them.  The  remedy  for  mischief  or  sin  or  crime  is  em- 
ployment. When  people  get  inlo  mischief  then  wise 
men  send  them  to  work. 
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ONE   HUNDRED  AND   FORTY-FIFTH  DAY. 


Monday,  Srd  February,  1908. 


At  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PBESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Geokqe  Hamilton,  G. C.S.I. 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Chairman). 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Peovis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr.  J.  Patten-MacDougall,  C.B. 
Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 


Professor  William  Smart. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 

Miss  Oct  A  VI A  Hill. 

Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross. 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  called  ;    and  Examined. 


9253L  (BisTwp  of  Boss.)  You  are  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Brighton,  I  think  ?— That  is  so. 

92532.  And  you  have  come  to  give  evidence  in  that 
capacity  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Brighton  ? — 
Entirely  so. 

92533.  You  do  not  wish  that  any  official  importance 
should  attach  to  that  evidence,  except  in  so  far  as  you 
are  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Brighton  ? — No  im- 
portance can  attach  to  it  beyond  what  attaches  to  my 
appointment  in  Brighton. 

92534.  You  have  kindly  prepared  for  us  a  Paper,  a 
very  full  and  informed  Paper,  and  that,  with  your  per- 
mission, will  be  printed  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  ; 
is  that  your  wish  ? — Certainly.  (The  Witness  handed 
in  the  following  Statement.) 

I.  I  am  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  For  the  last  nineteen  years  I  have 
been  medical  officer  of  health  of  Brighton  and  physician  to 
the  Municipal  Isolation  Hospital ;  for  four  years  I  was 
medical  officer  of  health  of  Clapham,  and  at  the  same  time 
physician  to  the  City  Dispensary  and  medical  officer  to 
the  Westminster  and  Southlands  Training  Colleges  for 
Teachers.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Statistical  Committee 
of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund,  and  have  been 
President  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Health,  and  Milroy  Lecturer  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  In  addition  to  routine  official  enquiries  in- 
volving consequent  administrative  action,  to  some  part  of 
which  I  shall  have  to  refer  in  the  course  of  my  evidence, 
I  have  at  various  times  made  special  enquiry,  principally 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  health,  into  school  atten- 
ance  (1890),  overcrowding  (1891),  cancer  (1893),  industrial 
occupation  (1893),  rheumatic  fever  (1896),  epidemic 
diphtheria  (1898),  epidemic  diarrhoea  (1899),  notification 
of  consumption  (1899),  isolation  hospitals  and  scarlet 
fever  (1901),  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  (1901),  sanatoria 
for  consumption  (1902),  epidemiology  of  small-pox  (1902), 
physical  degeneration  (1903),  "missed"  cases  (1904), 
and  alcoholism  (1904).  The  dates  given  are  those  of  my 
first  publication  of  original  work  on  the  respective  sub- 
jects ;  in  most  cases  these  publications  have  been  followed 
by  further  work  continued  at  intervals  up  to  the  present 
time.  Most  of  these  enquiries  were  undertaken  in  the  hope 
of  clearing  up  for  my  own  guidance  points  on  which 
published  evidence  at  the  time  was  inconclusive,  and  so 
far  as  the  circumstances  of  my  council  have  allowed, 
administrative  action  has  been  taken  in  Brighton  on  the 
lines  indicated  by  their  results. 

The  subjects  on  which  I  am  asked  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Commissioners  have  engaged  my  close  atten- 
tion for  many  years.  So  far  as  concerns  medical 
assistance  in  general,  the  views  to  which  they  have 
led  me  were  published  in  1899  and  1900  in  papers 
read  before  medical  societies.     I    first    gave  definite 
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form  to  those  relating  to  the  reduction  of  the  phthisis   j)r.  Arthur 
death-rate  in  my  Report  to  the  International  Congress  Newsholme, 
of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  held  at  Brussels  in  1903;  M.D., 
and  the  results  of  further  enquiry  were  stated  at  greater  F.R.C.P. 
length  in  a  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Hygiene  in  July,  1906. 
This  summary  of  work  will  indicate  that  the  main  con- 
clusions which  I  shall  submit  have  not  been  prepared  for 
the  Commissioners  at  short  notice,  but  represent  the  best 
inferences  which  I  have  been  able  to  draw  from  a  some- 
what protracted  experience  and  study  of  the  matters  in 
question. 

2.  I  am  asked  (i.)  to  give  some  account  of  agencies  in 
Brighton  for  assisting  the  poor  with  medicine  or  medical 
advice,  and  (ii.)  to  discuss  (a)  the  manner  in  which  they 
co-operate  or  overlap ;  (h)  the  possibility  (in  which  I 
understand  to  be  included  the  expediency)  of  unifying 
their  administration ;  and  (c)  their  general  sufficiency  for 
the  health  of  the  community,  especially  in  relation  to 
phthisis. 

3.  I  am  able  to  state  the  leading  facts  regarding  the  Local 
agencies  in  Brighton  ;  though  as  to  the  majority  of  those  experience 
not  administered  by  the  town  council  the  information  at  unreliable  as 
my  disposal  is  not  materially  greater  than  that  which  basis  for 

I  have  obtained  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  other  reformation, 
districts.  In  regard  to  the  inferences  which  I  am  asked  to 
draw  from  my  knowledge  of  these  facts,  I  should  feel 
considerably  more  hesitation  in  defining  the  alterations 
which  I  should  recommend,  if  I  had  to  rely  only  on  my 
knowledge  of  the  experience  of  Brighton,  for  grave  fallacy 
is  apt  to  arise  from  considering  merely  parochial  or  local 
experience.  After  making  the  required  statement  as  to 
the  Brighton  agencies,  I  propose,  therefore,  to  consider 
the  remaining  question^;  in  the  light  of  such  wider  ex- 
perience and  information  as  I  have  obtained  from  all 
sources. 

Medical  Aid  in  Brighton. 

4.  The  principal  agencies  in  Brighton  for  providing 
medicine  and  medical  advice  for  the  poor  are  as  follows  :  

I.  — Official. 

A .  — Municipal. 

(i.)  Municipal  Isolation  Hospital. 

(ii.)  Bacteriological  Laboratory, 
(iii.)  Phthisis,  including  sanatorium  treatment, 
(iv.)  Municipal  Home  Nursing. 

(v.)  School  Nurse, 
(vi.)  Municipal  medical  visits. 

B.  — Poor  Law  Medical  Relief. 

II.  — Voluntary  Agencies. 

(i.)  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries, 
(ii.)  Queen's  Nurses, 
(iii.)  Lying-in  Charity. 

(iv.)  Co-operative  and  Private  Medical  Treat- 
ment. 
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I. — Official. 

A. — Municipal  Medical  Relief. 

(i.)  The  Municipal  Isolation  Hospital  (Sanatorium) 
for  infectious  diseases  serves  a  population  of  about  128,000. 
This  hospital  is  free  to  ratepayers  and  their  children  ;  as 
between  the  municipality  and  the  guardians  a  charge  is 
made  for  parochial  patients .  For  1 906  the  num  ber  treate  i 
was  :  Scarlet  fever,  217  ;  enteric  fever,  12  ;  measles,  4  ; 
German  measles,  1  ;  diphtheria,  194  ;  erysipelas,  8 ; 
chicken-pox,  1  ;  other  diseases,  2  ;  phthisis,  229.  Total, 
668.  Small-pox  is  treated  in  a  separate  small  hosp'lal. 
Children  suffering  from  scabies  (itch)  and  from  body-lice 
are  admitted  occasionally  until  they  and  their  clothing 
can  be  disinfected. 

(ii.)  There  is  a  bacteriological  laboratory  in  which,  in 
addition  to  work  done  for  the  hospital  and  the  Public 
Health  Department,  free  bacteriological  diagnosis  is 
given  to  private  practitioners,  to  whom  the  necessiry 
outfits  are  supplied  without  charge.  This  service  has 
been  of  considerable  help  in  defining  both  the  nature  of 
the  disease  and  the  duration  of  infection,  and  is  used 
freely.  In  1906  fifty-seven  specimens  of  blood  were 
examined  for  typhoid  fever,  2,388  specimens  from  throats 
for  diphtheria  (in  this  disease  several  specimens  often 
being  sent  from  one  patient),  and  720  specimens  of  sputum 
for  tuberculosis. 

(iii.)  Phfh'sis. — A  limited  amount  of  accommodation 
is  provided  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  and  a  short 
account  of  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  service  and  of 
the  details  of  its  working  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  a  later  part  of  my  evidence.  The  free  bacteriological 
diagnosis  of  phthisis  began  in  December,  1897,  and  was 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  voluntary 
notification  in  January,  1899.  In  August  1899,  the  Cor- 
poration undertook  to  pay  for  such  notifications  on  the 
same  basis  as  for  those  under  the  Infectious  Diseases 
(Notification)  Act.  In  the  course  of  1902  first  four,  and 
then  ten  beds  were  set  aside  in  the  Isolation  Hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  phthisis.  Most  of  the  patients  ad- 
mitted had  extensive  lung  disease  ;  but  it  was  more  con- 
venient both  to  them  and  to  the  hospital  that  they  should 
be  treated  only  for  a  month.  This  limit  was  extended 
sometimes  to  five  or  even  six  weeks  ;  the  total  number  so 
treated  to  the  end  of  1906  is  567,  the  weeks  of  treatment 
2,828,  giving  an  average  of  about  five  weeks  per  case.  The 
patients  chose  i  for  admission  were  for  the  most  part  still 
able  to  work.  No  prospect  was  held  out  of  recovery 
before  discharge.  The  hope  under  which  they  were 
admitted,  as  was  explained  to  them,  was  that  the  month's 
rest  and  treatment  would  enable  them  to  recover  a  stock 
of  strength  and  to  acquire  in  their  personal  habits  a  train- 
ing which  would  improve  their  chances  of  ultimate  re- 
covery, and  greatly  reduce  the  risk  of  infecting  their 
families.  Their  stay  was  also  expected  to  give  their 
families  valuable  relief  from  anxiety.  It  was  especially 
noteworthy  that,  while  directions  given  at  home  as  to 
disposal  of  sputum  and  similar  precautions  were  com- 
monly disregarded,  the  habits  acquired  in  the  short  stay  at 
the  sanatorium  were  in  most  cases  kept  up  at  home. 
During  the  patient's  absence  the  house  was  cleansed  and 
disinfected.  Pocket  spit-bottles  and  Japanese  handker- 
chiefs were  provided  without  charge  for  every  notified  case 
requiring  them,  whether  admitted  into  the  sanatorium  or 
not.  An  inspector  of  special  tact  was  detailed  to  visit 
about  once  every  three  months  each  family  from  which 
a  notification  had  been  received.    His  mission  was  : — 

(a)  To  persuade  the  patient,  if  desirable,  to  apply 
for  admission  or  readmission  into  the  sanatorium,  or 
to  take  other  means  for  obtaining  suitable  treatment. 

(6)  To  secure  the  examination  of  any  other  ailing 
members  of  the  family,  either  by  supplying  a  "  letter  " 
for  the  County  Hospital  if  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
patient  could  not  afford  a  doctor's  fee,  or  by  arrang- 
ing for  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  communicate 
with  the  usual  medical  attendant. 

(c)  To  see  that  the  spit-bottles,  handkerchiefs,  etc., 
were  being  used  properly,  to  renew  breakages,  and  to 
do  what  was  possible  to  secure  observance  of  the 
rules  for  avoiding  infection. 

(d)  To  observe  generally  the  condition  of  the  home 
in  respect  of  cleanliness,  overcrowding,  and  general 
sanitary  arrangements,  to  use  the  influence  which 
he  had  obtained  from  bis  sympathetic  relationship 
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with  the  household  to  induce  the  occupants  to  take 
such  action  as  was  desirable,  and  to  initiate  the 
necessary  steps  where  there  was  any  sir.itary  defect 
curable  by  administrative  action. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  or  his  medical  assistant 
sees  each  notified  patient  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
action  taken  at  this  interview  and  by  the  inspector  under 
(&)  and  ((/)  ensures  relatively  early  diagnosis  of  fresh 
disease  and  valuable  information  as  to  insanitary  condi- 
tions. The  system  has  greatly  helped  in  preventing 
substantial  delay  in  diagnosis  of  fresh  cases  of  phthisis  in 
the  patient's  family.  As  an  indication  of  the  particulars 
which  are  secured  automatically  in  this  way  I  append  a 
copy  of  the  form  of  report  used  by  the  inspector  and  filed 
at  the  office,  with  any  clinical  details  furnished  by  the 
doctor  on  notification  (see  Appendix  No.  VIII.  (A).) 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  submission  of  sputum 
for  examination,  the  notification  of  each  case,  and  all  the 
steps  following  on  notification  are  voluntary,  and  that 
each  step  asked  of  the  patient  is  coupled  with  some 
inducement  in  the  shape  of  improved  treatment.  The 
information  as  to  general  sanitary  conditions  and  as  to 
disease  in  other  members  of  the  family,  though  of  great 
importance  to  the  public  health  department  apart  from 
the  individual  case,  is  obtained  incidentally,  and  without 
the  appearance  of  special  inquisition. 

The  ratio  of  notifications  to  deaths  from  phthisis  is 
considerably  higher  in  Brighton  than  in  any  other  town 
in  the  country,  including  one  in  which  notification  is 
compulsory.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  this  is  due  largely 
to  the  provision  of  treatment,  and  that  no  such  result  could 
have  been  obtained  from  any  system  of  visitation  and  1 1 

inspection  limited  to  diagnosis  and  advice.  W  ' 

In  April,  1906,  the  number  of  beds  appropriated  to  Number  of 
phthisis  was  increased  to  twenty-five,  a  large  part  of  the  beds,  and 
extra  expenditure  coming  from  the  interest  of  £20,000  finance  of 
out  of  a  bequest  left  by  Mr.  Hedgecock  to  the  town  council,  ^"gnton 
This  interest  covers  approximately  the  out-of-pocket  cost 
of  maintenance  of  twelve  extra  beds,  exclusive  of  their 
proportion  of  standing  charges.    Of  the  extra  fifteen  beds 
three  are  reserved  for  paying-patients,  and  the  remaining 
twelve  are  selected  for  more  prolonged  treatment  than 
is  given  in  the  ten  municipal  beds. 

The  annual  deaths  from  phthisis  in  Brighton  are  about 
1 70,  and  at  present  there  are  about  700  notified  cases  under 
observation,  giving  four  consumptives,  mostly  in  working 
life,  under  supervision  for  every  annual  death.  About 
fifty  per  cent,  of  these  cases  have  been  through  the 
sanatorium. 
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(iv.)  Municipal  Home  Nursing. — A  certain  amount  of 
medical  assistance  is  given  by  the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment apart  from  its  hospital.  A  municipal  nurse  is  pro- 
vided under  a  lo«al  Act  in  a  few  cases  in  which  home  treat- 
ment is  desirable.  This  Act  authorises  the  provision  of  a 
nurse  at  the  patient's  home  in  certain  diseases  (enteric 
fever,  puerperal  fever,  etc.),  when,  for  instance,  the 
patient's  state  does  not  allow  of  removal.  This  service 
has  sometimes  been  of  extreme  value  to  the  patient. 

(v.)  School  Nurse. — A  school  nurse  under  the  joint 
supervision  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  the  clerk 
to  the  Education  Committee  attended,  in  1906,  ring- 
worm, 206  cases ;  itch,  36  ;  verminous  heads,  770  (in- 
cluding 180  of  body  lice)  eczema,  144 ;  and  other  condi- 
tions, 746.  A  large  proportion  of  these  cases  were  visited 
and  advice  given  at  the  parents'  homes. 

(vi.)  Municipal  Medical  Visits. — "  Contact  "  cases.  Function 
especially  children,  are  brought  systematically  to  the  of  medica 
office  of  the  medical  ofiicer  of  health  for  examination,  officer  of 
which  includes  the  taking  of  throat  swabs,  examination  nealth. 
for  ringworm,  and  decision  as  to  return  to  school ;  and 
houses  are  visited  as  occasion  may  require  "for  investigation 
of  doubtful  cases  of  disease  and  similar  purposes.  In 
addition,  4,759  visits  were  made  in  1906  by  lay  inspectors 
for  special  minor  inspections  in  relation  to  phthisis  and 
other  infections,  and  1,496  visits  for  disinfection.  The 
total  number  of  medical  attendances,  though  not  recorded 
separately,  is  very  large.  They  occupy  a  considerable 
part  of  the  medical  officer  of  health's  time,  and  that  of  the 
medical  assistant,  and  are  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
extended  diagnosis  and  preventive  measures.  They  do 
not  involve  the  provision  of  direct  medical  assistance,  and 
their  usefulness  is  restricted  accordingly. 
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In  cases  of  doubtful  diagnosis  the  medical  officer  of 
health  is  also  called  into  gratuitous  consultation  by  private 
practitioners  whenever  they  wish  it. 

Cost  of  Municipal  Services. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Public  Health  Department  to  the 
rates  is  l-02d.  in  the  £ ;  and  of  the  Isolation  Hospital, 
including  debt  charges,  is  2-28d.  The  municipal 
measures  of  medical  help  which  I  have  described  have 
been  accompanied  by  vigorous  action  directed  towards  the 
reduction  of  overcrowding.  In  the  last  fifteen  years  one 
person  out  of  every  twenty  of  the  working  classes  in 
Brighton  has,  as  the  result  of  condemnation  of  houses, 
been  rehoused  under  improved  conditions.  The  cost  of 
the  areas  cleared  under  Part  I.  of  the  Housing  of  th« 
Working  Classes  Act  represents  a  debt  of  about  1  ■  Id.  in 
the  £  for  the  next  twenty  years.  It  may  serve  to  fix  a 
rough  scale  to  these  expenses  if  I  mention  that  the  educa- 
tion rate  in  Brighton  is  15 'Td.  and  the  police  rate  5-6d., 
and  that  locally  these  rates  are  not  considered  excessive. 
B. — Poor  Law  Medical  Relief. 

The  medical  relief  given  by  the  Poor  Law  is  adminis- 

II —Voluntary  Agencies, 


tered  in  two  parishes,  that  of  Brighton  having  an  esti-  Dr.  Arthur 

mated  population  at  the  middle  of  1906  of  102.320,  while  Newiholme, 

that  of  Preston  (in  the  Steyning  Union)  has  an  estimated  r,,  f,  /;'p 

population  of  25,775.    The  poor  rate  in  Brighton  parish  ' 

1906-7  is  Is.  7i:d.,  for  Preston  parish,  lOd.  The  figures  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
of  relief  for  Brighton  parish  are  as  follows : — The  average 


weekly  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse  (including  statistics  and 
the  infirmary)  in  the  half-year  ending  Michaelmas,  1905,  cost  of  Poor 
was  1,207  as  compared  with  1,361  in  the  previous  half-  Law  relief  in 
year.    The  weekly  average  cost  per  inmate  was  4s.  2^.  Brighton. 
About  400  of  the  inmates  are  sick  persons,  and  about 
thirty  of  these  known  to  be  consumptives.    With  the 
phthisis  beds  at  the  sanatorium  this  gives  about  one 
phthisis  bed  per  2,000  of  population.    The  number  in 
receipt    of  outdoor  relief  during  the  half-year  ending 
Michaelmas,  1905,  averaged  l,589,as  compared  with  1,666 
in  the  previous  year,  the  average  weekly  cost  per  head 
being  2s.  4Jd.    The  above  cost  for  in-maintenance  does 
not  include  repairs  and  furniture,  salaries  and  other  re- 
muneration, rations  and  superaimuation  allowances  of 
the  officers  and  servants.    The  cost  for  outdoor  relief  , 
does  not  include  salaries  of  officers.  J 


Patients  in  1905; 

In-patients- 

Out-patients. 

Sussex  County  Hospital  -             -  - 

1,986 

6,839 

Attendances,  39,625. 

Children's  Hospital  -      -      -      -  - 
Throat  and  Ear  Hospital  -             .      .  - 

690 
331 

3,418 
1,457 

Attendances,  7,101. 

Sussex  Eye  Hospital       .      .      -      -  - 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Institution - 

247 
138 

3,249 
725 

Also  861  midwifery  cases  attended 
at  home. 

Brighton,  Hove  and  Preston  Dispensary 
Provident  Dispensary      .      -  - 


Total  Patients. 
9,832 

275  admissions  during  the  year. 


Number  attended  at  home,  3,485 
(17,400  visits  made). 


1906. 

New  Cases. 

Patients  visited  at  home. 

Dispensary. 

Consultations. 

Number. 

Number 
of  Visits. 

Sussex  County  Homoeopathic  Dispensary  - 

1,846 

11,166 

1,535 

6,658 

Brighton  Homoeopathic  Dispensary  - 

1,215 

5,514 

210 

1,050 

Dental  Hospital-      .      -      .      -  - 

Total  patients  in  1905  was  4,236. 
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Some  of  the  above  institutions  serve  a  wider  district 
than  the  Municipal  Borough  of  Brighton. 

The  rules  admitting  to  treatment  at  these  different 
institutions  vary,  the  usual  plan  being  by  subscribers' 
letters,  whch  are  often  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Serious 
casualties  a.nd  emergencies  are  treated  at  the  county 
and  children's  hospital  without  letters.  At  several  of 
the  institutions  charges  are  made. 

In  1906  the  provident  dispensary  received  from  mem- 
bers' payments,  £276  Os.  9d.  and  from  confinement  fees, 
£16  4s.,  subscriptions,  donations  and  dividends  amount- 
ing to  about  £128. 

In  1905  the  Brighton  and  Hove  Dispensary  received 
from  workmen's  boxes  £501,  from  registration  fees 
£160,  from  friendly  and  similar  societies  about  £174. 
Its  total  expenditure  that  year  was  about  £3,380,  coming, 
except  for  the  above  amounts,  from  subscriptions  and 
bequests. 

At  the  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital  small  payments  are 
made  by  patients,  and  the  same  remark  applies  1o  the 
Homoeopathic  Dispensaries. 

(ii.)  The  Queen's  nurses  in  the  year  1905-6  paid  56,994 
visits  to  1,774  cases  of  non-communicable  illness. 

(iii.)  Confinements. — The  hospital  for  women  has  a 
large  lying-in  branch,  patients  being  attended  at  home 
by  trained  midwives  at  a  fee  of  6s.  for  each  confinement 


(primiparae,  10s.),  and  attendance  afterwards.  In  1906, 
749  or  26 '3  per  cent,  of  the  total  births  in  the  municipal 
borough  were  attended  from  this  institution.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  Midwives  Act  has  been  found  to  involve 
considerable  practical  difficulties.  Lender  this  Act  the 
midwife  is  bound  to  call  in  medical  aid  when  required, 
and  in  particular  if  her  patient's  temperature  rises  over 
100 'F.  But  the  practitioner  called  in  refuses  not  in- 
frequently to  examine  the  patient  on  account  of  the 
danger  to  his  other  patients.  The  point  being  new,  I 
may  instance  a  case  which  came  recently  under  my 
notice.  Two  doctors  were  called  successively  to  a  pabient 
in  an  acute  febrile  condition  after  confinement.  Neither 
made  the  necessary  examination,  but  the  second  doctor 
without  a  complete  examination  formed  the  opinion  ao 
the  end  of  thirty-six  hours  that  the  patent  had  rheu- 
matic fever.  On  the  strength  of  this  opinion  the  patient 
was  admitted  to  the  general  hospital,  where  s.he  died  of 
virulent  puerperal  fever,  for  which  she  had  received 
only  the  most  belated  treatment. 

The  majority  of  women  employing  midwives  cannot 
afford  the  cost  of  a  doctor's  attendance.  A  great  mass 
of  preventable  suffering  is  due  to  this  fact,  which  also 
largely  influences  the  midwives  in  neglecting  to  dis- 
charge their  duty  to  summon  medical  aid  when  needed. 
Apart  from  general  considerations,  the  following  facts 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  this  neglect  occurs. 
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In  addition  to  the  obligation  to  call  in  the  doctor  in 
certain  events,  midvvives  are  also  bound  to  send  to  the 
medical  officer  of  health  an  immediate  notification  of 
the  circumstances  vs^hich  have  necessitated  this  action. 
They  are  under  no  obligation  to  notify  births,  and 
the  disadvantage  to  the  public  health  service  arising  from 
the  absence  of  notification  has  led  me  recently  to  recom- 
mend that  midvvives  should  be  invited  to  give  the  noti- 
fication voluntarily  in  return  for  a  small  sum — two- 
pence per  case — to  cover  po3tage,  etc. 

In  the  absence  of  complete  information  I  am  unable 
to  state  accurately  the  number  of  cases  attended  by 
private  mid  wives  in  Brighton  as  compared  with  those 
attended  by  the  midwives  of  the  lying-in  institution. 
Probably,  however,  the  private  midwives  attend  at  least 
as  many  cases  as  do  the  midwives  of  the  institution. 
Yet  in  1906  I  received  ninety-two  notifications  from  the 
midwives  of  the  Ijdng-in  institution  of  cases  in  which 
they  had  called  in  the  house-surgeon,  as  against  five 
from  the  whole  of  the  private  midwives  of  cases  in 
which  they  had  called  in  medical  practitioners. 

(iv.)  Co-operative  and  Private  Medical  Treatment. — 
In  addition  to  the  above  agencies,  friendly  societies 
supply  a  considerable  amount  of  medical  aid,  which  is 
usually  somewhat  better  in  quality  than  that  in  the 
poorer  forms  of  private  practice,  though  the  payment 
made  per  member  is  nearly  always  too  little  to  admit 
of  uniformly  good  work. 

Many  of  the  poor  join  private  adventure  medical  aid 
associations  by  the  payment  of  small  weekly  sums.  A 
still  larger  number  pay  6d.  and  Is.  fees  to  private  doctors 
at  their  dispensaries.  The  arrangements  under  these 
last  two  headings  are  particularly  unsatisfactory,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  efficient  medical  aid  is  given  under  such 
circumstances.  At  a  later  stage  I  shall  refer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  sufficiency  of  treatment  in  general  as  ob- 
tained in  these  ways.  For  the  moment  I  will  merely 
mention  as  a  practical  illustration  that  it  is  no  uncoinmon 
experience  to  find  patients  suffering  from  phthisis  who 
have  been  treated  at  intervals  for  several  years  for  cough 
and  expectoration  without  either  the  chest  having  been 
examined,  the  sputum  submitted  for  examination,  or 
the  disease  diagnosed. 

Medical  Aid  throughout  the  Country. 

5.  As  the  Brighton  arrangements  and  practice  have 
been  described  in  some  detail,  it  will  be  convenient  to  use 
them  as  a  rough  syllabus  of  the  practice  all  over  the 
country.  In  view  of  the  peculiar  position  of  Brighton, 
it  is  possible  that  this  will  somewhat  over-estimate  the 
extent  and  quaUty  of  the  provision  of  medical  aid.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Brighton  has  a  special  interest 
in  its  character  as  a  health  resort,  and  for  long  has  de- 
pended largely  for  its  prosperity  on  the  attraction  which 
it  offers  in  respect  of  health  to  families  coming  to  the  town 
to  visit  or  reside  permanently.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the 
municipal  traditions  of  Brighton  an  amount  of  enlighten- 
ment which  is  probably  well  above  the  average  ;  and  the 
measures  taken  by  a  corporation  so  equipped  for  its  duties 
will  necessarily  be  somewhat  in  advance  of  those  taken  in 
the  average  of  other  towns.  Experience  has  shown,  how- 
over,  that  differences  of  this  kind  are  not  permanent,  and  it 
will  be  quite  safe  to  assume  that  an  institution  not  de- 
termined by  strictly  local  considerations  which  a  given 
town  has  adopted  and  foimd  to  its  advantage  will  find  its 
way  ultimately  into  the  practice  of  other  towns.  The 
error  made  by  including  it  in  the  measures  adopted 
throughout  the  coimtry  wiU  therefore  be  only  an  error  of 
date.  My  further  observations  wiU  accordingly  be  imder- 
stood  to  relate  to  the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  except  when 
confined  expressly  to  a  given  town. 

Co-operation  of  Medical  Services. 

6.  Even  in  Brighton,  then,  where  medical  aid  is 
relatively  good,  arrangements  for  the  co-operation  which 
is  necessary  if  the  greatest  good  is  to  be  derived  from 
medical  aid  are  almost  absent,  except  in  regard  to  phthisis. 

The  agencies  at  work  have  been  classified  above  as 
official  and  voluntary.  In  both  of  these  there  is  little 
co-operation,  much  overlapping,  and  in  some  instances 
uiiKen'iceable  rivalry  in  the  giving  of  medical  aid. 

(i.)  Official  Medical  Aid. —  Here  there  is  both  costly 
duplication  of  machinery  and  waste  of  sanitary  informa- 
tion and  control.  Thus  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers  are 
daily  in  possession  of  information — at  present  wasted — 
lespecting  overcrowding,  uncleanliness,  and  the  hke,  which 


if  the  work  of  these  officers  were  controlled  and  regulated 
from  the  standpoint  of  preventive  medicine  would  be  of 
great  service  to  the  common  health.  When  we  remember 
how  greatly  sickness  among  the  poor  is  due  to  conditions 
of  housing,  this  inco-ordination  of  official  effort  is  eminently 
unsatisfactory. 

(ii.)  Voluntary  Medical  Aid. — The  same  remarks  apply 
with  even  greater  force  to  the  knowledge  obtained  by  the 
medical  officers  of  dispensaries  and  hospitals  and  by  private 
practitioners  during  their  visits  to  patients'  homes  or  their 
consultations  with  these  patients.  The  treatment  given 
by  these  doctors  under  present  conditions  is  necessarily 
one-sided  and  partial,  as  in  very  many  instances  it  cannot 
deal  with  the  environmental  conditions  which  have  pro- 
voked disease. 

The  overlapping  and  consequent  wastefulness  of  volun- 
tary medical  charities  is  too  well  known  to  need  detailed  dis- 
cussion. Conversely,  I  may  illustrate  by  a  single  example 
how  co-operation  may  help  the  services  which  employ  it. 
The  public  health^department  includes  medical  and  sanitary 
branches,  the  work  of  which  is  done  independently.  Ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  they  are  conducted  by  the  same  de- 
partment, their  work  is  co-ordinated  in  every  detail,  and 
the  example  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  is  that  of 
the  inspector  who  visits  notified  cases  of  phthisis  (page  986, 
col.  i.). 

Through  him  the  mere  notification  of  a  case  of  phthisis 
by  the  private  practitioner  sets  in  motion  as  far  as  it  is  re- 
quired the  entire  machinery — prophylactic,  curative  and 
sanitary — of  the  public  health  djpartment.  His  visit 
directs  the  patient  into  the  avenues  of  medical  relief.  If 
he  were  the  officer  of  a  club  or  dispensary,  his  mission 
would  end  there.  Representing  as  he  does  the  other 
interests  of  the  public  health,  he  is  able  to  exercise  the 
necessary  educational  influence,  to  obtain  early  diagnosis 
of  fresh  cases  in  a  nest  in  which  one  has  already  been 
hatched,  and  to  give  information  as  to  matters,  such  as 
overcrowding,  of  which  otherwise  the  public  health 
department  would  be  quite  likely  to  receive  no  notice. 
Instead  of  visits  being  multiplied,  one  visit  serves  several 
ends ;  and  automatically  and  without  expense  the  infor 
mation  obtained  is  distributed  to  the  department  really 
concerned.  An  economy  of  time,  energy  and  money  is 
secured  by  this  co-ordinated  arrangement  which  would  be 
impracticable  if  the  departments  concerned  were  ad- 
ministered by  separate  authorities. 

7.  Before  considering  whether  the  present  medical  aid 
is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  public  health  in  general 
and  the  control  of  phthisis  in  particular,  we  must  consider 
the  extent  of  the  relationship  between  preventive  and 
curative  medicine. 

The  Scope  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

8.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  medical  aid  required 
by  the  pubUc  health  can  be  decided  safely  only  on  the 
basis  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  I  am  very 
deliberately  of  opinion  that  the  present  medical  aid  is 
insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  public  health  ;  for  the 
majority  of  the  cases  of  disease  are  such  that  either  their 
occurrence  could  have  been  prevented  or  their  duration 
and  severity  reduced  by  previous  medical  precautions. 
Medical  aid  will  continue  to  be  defective  so  long  as 
medicine  is  regarded  as  chiefly  curative  rather  than  chiefly 
preventive.  The  doctrine  that  medicine  should  be  chiefly 
preventive  is  now  recognised  as  true  for  acute  infectious 
diseases,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  administration  by  which 
they  are  controlled.  The  restriction  of  the  scope  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  to  acute  or  even  to  chronic  infectious 
disease  is  obviously  arbitrary  ;  and  although  this  does  not 
condemn  the  restriction  as  necessarily  imsound,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  it  is  so,  and  that  it  is  responsible  for 
an  enormous  mass  of  avoidable  sickness. 

9.  (a)  General  Sanitation  and  Control  of  Acute  Infectious 
Diseases. — The  scope  of  preventive  medicine  was  confined 
not  long  since  to  measures  for  abating  nuisances  and 
introducing  sanitary  improvements  such  as  drainage, 
water  supply,  open  spaces,  better  house  construction,  and 
general  cleanliness.  With  the  development  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  chaimels  of  infection,  preventive  medicine  was 
required  to  devise  measures  for  the  control  of  acute  in- 
fectious disease.  The  adoption  of  such  measures  is  now 
recognised  as  no  less  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  community 
than  the  adoption  of  measures  of  general  sanitation. 
Unfortunately  at  the  present  time  the  practical  scope  of 
preventive  medicine  in  most  parts  of  this  country  is 
limited  to  measures  of  these  two  classes ;  and  although 
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mechanism  already  exists  in  public  health  legislation  by 
which  preventive  medicine  could  be  extended  to  some 
extent  to  non-infectious  diseases,  the  interest  which  the 
community  has  in  applying  preventive  measures  to  disease 
in  general  has  not  yet  become  evident  in  local  administra- 
tion. 

10.  (b)  Non-infectious  Diseases. — Nevertheless,  of  the 
common  diseases  there  are  few  of  which  the  severity  may 
not  vary  according  to  the  delay  which  occuns,  before  they 
are  treated  and  the  extent  to  which  the  treatment  is 
insufficient.  A  non-infectious  disease  in  its  early  stage 
may  often  be  regarded  for  practical  purposes  as  the  cause 
of  a  more  severe  later  stage,  which  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  early  stage  would  prevent.  Much  medical  aid  is 
now  given  as  a  palliative  measure  after  the  disease  has 
been  allowed  to  grow  to  maturity  ;  and  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  disease  which  it  seeks  to  palliate  and  of  the  resulting 
invalidity  and  expense  is  often  due  to  the  omission  to 
apply  medical  aid  at  an  earlier  stage  as  a  preventive 
measure.  Thus  rickets,  when  neglected,  is  not  only  the 
cause  of  much  deformity  and  of  difficult  childbirth  in 
women  in  later  Ufe,  but  also  determines  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  fatal  respiratory  diseases  of  children. 
Bronchitis  is  the  registered  cause  of  a?  many  deaths  as 
tuberculosis ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  deaths 
occurring  before  old  age  would  be  prevented  by  early 
treatment,  especially  directed  to  removing  industrial  or 
other  conditions  which  have  provoked  it.  Cancer  in 
operable  parts  of  the  body  is  to  a  large  extent  a  curable 
disease  if  diagnosed  and  removed  at  a  sufficiently  early 
stage.  It  is  pitiable,  for  instance,  that  so  many  avoidable 
deaths  from  cancer  of  the  cervix  uteri  should  occur  as  do 
occur  under  the  present  conditions  of  medical  attendance. 
Convulsions  are  the  registered  cause  of  24,870  and  diar- 
rhcea  of  39,071  out  of  every  million  total  death  from  all 
causes.  These  deaths  are  chiefly  due  to  errors  of  feeding 
of  babies,  which  could  be  avoided  were  early  medical 
attendance  and  health-visiting  always  available.  These 
instances  might  be  continued  indefinitely.  Thus  mental 
diseases,  constipation,  appendicitis,  bad  teeth  are  obvious 
examples  of  conditions  the  early  treatment  of  which  would 
prevent  serious  consequences. 

11.  (c)  Preventable  and  Nan- Preventable  Diseases. — In  the 
following  Table  I  have  attempted  a  rough  classification  of 
the  proportional  mortality  from  each  of  the  chief  groups 
of  diseases  : — 

Out  of  100  Total  Deaths  from  all  Causes. 
Caused  by  : —  Per  cent. 

Acute  notifiable  infectious  diseases      -     2  •  39 
Acute  non-notifiable  infectious  diseases, 
including   pneumonia   and  rheu- 
matic fever  -       -       -       -    18 '58 
Chronic  infective   diseases,  including 

tuberculosis  11  •21 

Accident  2 -99 

Preventable  non-infective  diseases*      -      3 '31 
Partially  preventable  non-infective  dis- 
eases!   17-63 

All  other  diseases        -       -       -       -    43 'Si) 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  list  of  preventable 
diseases  will  receive  extension  rapidly,  and  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  total  diseases  than  is  indicated  above 
wou'.d  bo  prevented  by  early  and  efficient  treatment. 

12.  The  above  table  probably  understates  the  relative 
mischief  due  to  non-infectious  disease.  In  acute  infectious 
diseases  the  period  of  impaired  activity  or  disablement 
is  relatively  short,  both  before  treatment  and  after  recov- 
ery. In  the  non-infectious  diseases  the  onset  may  be 
far  more  protracted  and  the  cure  far  less  complete,  the 
period  of  impaired  activity  or  disablement  being  on  the 
average  considerably  longer  than  is  the  case  with  acute 
infectious  diseases.  This  protracted  onset  is  not  a  diffi- 
culty but  a  direct  assistance  to  preventive  medicine. 
In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  disease  would  be 
cured  quickly,  often  even  while  it  was  in  the  state  of  a 
slight  ailment,  if  by  the  mechanism  of  preventive  medi- 
cine it  were  recognised  at  the  stage  at  which  it  could  be 
treated  most  easily,  effectively  and  economically.  In 
some  cases  the  cure  effected  is  incomplete  only  because 
treatment  has  been  too  long  postponed.  In  other  cases 
the  incompleteness  of  cure  and  the  persistence  of  after- 
effects are  the  direct  result  of  the  imperfect  treatment 
which  alone  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  patient.  It  is, 
in  fact,  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  a  very  large  part 
of  non-infectious  disease  occurs  or  becomes  inveterate 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  early  diagnosis  and  proper 
treatment.  Such  disease  therefore  comes  within  the 
scope  of  preventive  medicine  ;  and  in  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample, it  has  already  begun  to  be  treated  by  preventive 
measures. 

(d)  Saving  of  Lives  and  Sickness  to  be  Effected. 

13.  A  system  which  ensured  early  recognition  and  Benefits 
proper  treatment  not  only  of  acute  but  of  chronic  in-  accruing 
fectious  and  of  non-infectious  disease  would,  in  my  opinion,  from  early 
yield  a  larger  saving  of  Uves  and  sickness  than  that  wliich  recognition 
has  been  obtained  up  to  now  in  the  control  of  acute  in-  ^^^^^gQ^^Qf 
fectious  diseases.    The  table  given  in  paragraph  11  gives  (jiggase. 
some   rough  support  for  this  opinion  ;  and  a  very  large 

margin  for  administrative  difficulties  could  be  allowed  on 
figures  of  sickness  and  Ufe  to  be  saved  before  the  prospect 
of  such  a  saving  as  I  venture  to  forecast  would  become 
doubtful.  I  should  like,  however,  to  draw  more  detailed 
attention  to  two  chronic  infectious  diseases  the  extent 
of  which  deserves  special  consideration.  I  refer  to 
phthisis  and  syphilis. 

(e)  The  Phthisis  Bill. 

14.  The  clearest  view  of  the  burden  imposed  on  the  incidence  of 
community  by  phthisis  is  perhaps  obtained  by  con-  phthisis 
sidering  its  incidence  among  men  and  women  of  working  among  men 
ages.    The  following  table  gives  the  death-rate  at  each  and  women 
age-period  per  100,000  Hving  at  that  period,  and  the  oi  working 
deaths  per  100  deaths  from  all  causes  at  the  same  age-  ^S^^- 
period,  the  figures  for  the  chief  working  years  of  life 

being  given  in  italics: — 


England  and  Wales,  1904. 


Ages. 

0- 

K_ 

10- 

15- 

20- 

25- 

35- 

45- 

55- 

65- 

All 
ages. 

Deaths  from  Pulmonary 

f  Males 

39 

15 

19 

80 

161 

213 

270 

310 

215 

126 

146 

Phthisis  per  100,000  of 

population  among 

[Females  - 

31 

20 

24 

102 

125 

158 

170 

U8 

117 

65 

103 

Per  100  deaths  from  all 

f  Males 

0-7 

4-2 

9-3 

26-1 

38-5 

37-0 

28-1 

18-2 

7-7 

1-4 

8-5 

causes 

(.Females  - 

0-7 

5-7 

20-6 

35-4 

36-7 

32-3 

2V2 

11-2 

4-4 

0-8 

6-0 

•  Including  scurvy,  alcoholism,  drug  diseases,  iudustrial  lead,  etc.,  poisoning,  rickets,  teething,  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,  otitis  and  mastoid  disease,  laryngitis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  caries  and  necrosis,  fibroid  disease  of  the  lungs,  hernia, 
t  Including  bronchitis,  cancer,  convulsions,  chronic  Blight's  disease. 
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15.  The  average  period  of  disablement  is  probably 
higher  in  phthisis  than  in  most  other  diseases,  and  the 
proportion  of  invalidity  due  to  phthisis  must  be  corres- 
pondingly higher  than  the  share  of  phthisis  in  the  general 
death-rate.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  with  certainty 
that  the  total  loss  through  phthisis  of  lives  is  not  less 
than  one-fourth  and  of  time  is  not  less  than  one-third 
of  the  total  lives  and  time  lost  through  all  causes  in  the 
most  vigorous  working  ages.  I  select  the  figures  of 
working  ages  for  the  present  purpose,  because  the  further 
measures  required  in  the  interest  of  the  health  of  the 
community  must  be  considered  ultimately  from  the 
economic  standpoint ;  and  although  this  is  not  an  aspect 
on  which  I  am  entitled  to  trouble  the  Commissioners  in 
any  detail,  it  is  important  that  where  possible  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  community  through  preventable  dis- 
ease should  be  exhibited  in  some  terms  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate its  order  of  magnitude. 

16.  (f)  Venereal  Disease. — The  terribly  serious  char- 
acter of  many  of  the  forms  which  syphilis  assumes  is 
well  known.  It  is  apt  in  some  cases  to  be  far  more 
refractory  to  treatment  than  is  phthisis  ;  when  it  has 
once  got  a  thorough  hold  on  the  patient  before  treatment 
it  is  one  of  the  most  relentless  agents  of  destruction  both 
to  the  nervous  system  and  to  other  parts  of  the  body  ; 
and  whereas  phthisis  is  rarely,  if  ever,  congenital,  syphilis 
is  notoriously  and  eminently  so,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  is  far  more  to  be  dreaded  as  a  persistent  source  of 
racial  pollution.  It  is  one  of  the  diseases,  like  rheumatic 
fever,  in  which  the  sufficiently  grave  primary  attack  is 
apt  to  leave  the  patient  with  sequelae  of  an  even  more 
serious  character,  and  it  is  under  the  name  of  the  par- 
ticular sequela  which  proves  fatal  that  the  case  is 
recorded.  For  this,  as  well  as  for  another  obvious 
reason,  the  amount  of  the  disease  recorded  in  published 
figures  is  grossly  below  the  truth.  It  is  one  of  the  diseases 
in  which  early  recognition  and  treatment  is  particularly 
essential  to  cure  and  to  the  prevention  of  spread. 
Were  it  not  for  its  etiological  associations  it  would 
receive  much  more  administrative  attention  than  it  has 
had  ;  and  so  far  as  the  pubUc  health  is  concerned,  not  the 
least  of  the  advantages  of  a  system  ensuring  prompt 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  all  diseases  would  be  that  it 
would  for  the  fiist  time  begin  to  give  some  effective 
control  over  syphilis  without  singling  it  out  for  exceptional 
treatment  to  which  many  people  would  object. 

The  Proper  Standard  of  Medical  Aid. 

17.  Putting  together  all  the  facts  which  I  have  out- 
lined, the  standard  of  medical  aid  which  I  regard  as 
required  by  the  health  of  the  community  is  such  a  system 
as  will  assure  effectively  the  early  recognition  and  the 
proper  treatment  of  all  disease  ;  and  measures  which  fall 
short  of  that  standard  will  leave  in  the  community  an 
amount  of  preventable  disease  varying  with  the  imper- 
fection of  the  system. 

With  the  help  of  this  standard  I  will  now  consider 
the  sufficiency  of  the  present  arrangements  for  medical 
treatment. 

The  Sufficiency  of  the  Present  Medical  Services. 

(a)  Treatment  of  Acute  Disease. 

18.  The  treatment  of  most  forms  of  acute  disease, 
when  once  diagnosed,  is  relatively  satisfactory,  whether  the 
dis3ase  be  infectious  or  not.  The  chief  exceptions  to  this 
statement  are  to  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  puerperal 
fever,  erysipelas  and  acute  venereal  diseases.  General 
hospitals  as  a  rule  wiU  not  admit  puerperal  fever,  ery- 
sipelas, gonorrhoea  or  syphilis  because  of  the  risk  to 
other  patients.  A  few  municipalities  admit  the  first 
two  diseases  to  their  isolation  hospitals  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  proper  course  to  adopt. 
Meanwhile,  in  most  districts  the  only  available  institution 
is  the  Poor  Law  infirmary,  admission  to  which  is  beset 
with  difficulties.  The  admission  of  erysipelas  to  the 
workhouse  infirmary,  unless  in  a  special  ward,  is  not 
free  from  danger  to  patients  with  ulcerated  legs,  etc. 
In  the  case  of  puerperal  fever  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
when  admission  has  been  obtained,  it  is  really  conducive, 
under  conditions  now  common,  to  successful  treatment ; 
and  unless  special  precautions  are  taken  it  involves  risks 
to  the  patients  in  the  lying-in  department  o£  the  work- 
house. 


The  control  of  midwives  at  the  present  time  is  un- 
satisfactory, and  with  some  notable  exceptions  there 
is  insufficient  or  no  supervision  of  their  work,  and  no 
arrangements  for  providing  them  with  medical  aid  when 
they  require  it. 

In  non-infectious  diseases  the  patient  may  not  be 
treated  properly  until  his  condition  is  grave  enough  to 
drive  him  into  hospital,  and  there  may  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  admission. 

(b)  Diagnosis  and  Domiciliary  Treatment. 

19.  In  every  branch  of  practice  among  the  poor 
the  arrangements  for  diagnosis  are  wholly  insufficient. 
This  deficiency  is  verified  in  the  daily  experience  of 
medical  officers  of  health  as  to  infections,  and  of  hospital 
physicians  and  surgeons  as  to  non-infectious  disease. 
In  the  households  of  the  masses  of  the  population  whose 
health  determines  that  of  the  community,  the  normal 
condition  is  to  shirk  medical  advice,  often  even  when 
the  health  of  the  cccupants  has  already  been  affected. 
In  respect  of  infectious  disease  this  results  in  reducing 
considerably  the  benefit  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
pubUc  health  service,  notably  of  isolation  hospitals. 
The  accommodation  which  they  provide  is  devoted  ii 
substantial  part  to  clearing  up  the  leakage  of  infection 
which  has  occurred  in  missed  or  late  notified  cases  in- 
stead of  being  devoted  wholly  to  the  treatment  of  cases 
notified  immediately  after  onset  of  the  disease.  I  pro- 
pose lor  my  present  purpose  to  assume  that  this  state  of 
things  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  and  that  the  Commis- 
sioners will  have  satisfied  themselves  already  of  its 
existence.  If  any  doubt,  however,  were  entertained  on 
the  point,  I  could  g've  such  particulars  of  experience 
within  my  knowledge,  as  in  my  judgment  would  amount 
to  demonstration.  Meanwhile  I  will  express  my 
p3rsonal  opinion,  with  which  I  think  most  medical 
officers  of  health  would  agree  as  being  that  probably 
more  cases  of  epidemic  disease  occur  through  delay  in 
diagnosis  than  through  any  other  single  cause.  In  regard 
to  chronic  infectious  diseases,  including  phthisis  and 
syphilis,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  early  recognition  is 
nearly  as  great  as  with  non-infectious  diseases,  and 
the  consequences  to  the  patient  and  to  thos3  associa.ed 
with  him  are  no  less  serious, 

(c)  The  Causes  of  Delayed  Diagnosis. 

20.  Apart  from  the  indifference  born  of  ignorance, 
which  is  gradually  being  dispelled,  the  chief  reason  pre- 
venting early  recognition  of  disease  is  expense.  The 
payment  made  by  the  patient  in  the  case  of  friendly 
societies  and  provident  dispensaries  becures  more  atten  ■ 
dance  than  in  the  case  of  private  doctors  ;  but  it  sscures 
it  at  rates  so  low  as  to  make  it  almost  imposs;b"e  for  the 
medical  attendant  to  make  proper  examination  of  each 
case  if  he  is  to  earn  his  living  from  his  practice.  It  is 
not  probably  through  failing  to  see  the  doctor  that  the 
diseases  of  patients  who  belong  to  such  clubs  fail  to  be 
recognised  ;  the  reason  is  simply  that  at  the  rates  of 
remuneration  that  are  paid,  the  doctor  has  not  time  to 
make  sure  of  recognising  them.  The  patients  who  {,0 
to  private  doctors  charging  fees  from  sixpence  upwards 
are  as  a  rule  still  worse  off ;  for,  with  no  better  chance 
of  a  sufficient  examination,  they  have  a  direct  induce- 
ment for  postponing  the  chance  of  it  in  the  hope  of 
saving  the  fee,  which  they  can  as  ill  afford  to  pay  as  the 
doctor  can  to  give  a  proper  examination  for  it.  Doubt- 
less there  are  in  the  profession  men  of  exceptional  mental 
and  physical  capacity  who,  unhappily  for  themselves,  have 
to  conduct  their  practices  under  such  conditions,  and 
manage  neveitheless  to  do  justice  to  their  patients.  I 
am  certain  that  few  doctors  would  scamp  a  case  if  time 
allowed  them  to  examine  it  properly  ;  and  the  reason  that 
the  number  of  those  who  examine  all  their  patients 
properly  in  practices  of  this  kind  is  smal  1  ia  that  no  ordinary 
man  can  do  it  in  any  practicable  ^  orking  hours.  If  the 
case  is  unusual  or  difiF.cult  the  services  of  a  consultant  can 
seldom  be  secured  unless  the  patient  goes  to  a  hospital, 

21.  In  pubUc  dispensaries  and  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments of  hospitals  the  same  difficulties  arise.  The 
expense  in  such  cases  is  not  direct,  consisting  as  it  does  in 
the  time  that  has  to  be  spent  in  waiting  to  receive  atten- 
tion ;  but  probably  this  would  amount  in  monej'  to  almost 
as  much  as  the  cost  of  private  attendance.  The  patient 
also  runs  some  substantial  risk  of  acquiring  or  giving 
infection  in  the  waiting-rooms,  particularly  of  children's 
hospitals,  and  is  subjected  to  the  humiliating  questions 
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which  under  the  existing  system  are  very  properly  asked 
as  to  his  qualifying  indigence  or  destitution.  These 
circumstances  undoubtedly  act  on  patients  as  motives  for 
postponing  application  to  the  hospital  until  the  illness 
becomes  imbearable,  and  serve  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
delay  the  decision  to  go  to  a  general  hospital  until  the 
disease  has  already  made  headway.  Further  delay  after 
the  decision  has  been  reached  occurs  because  a  "  letter  " 
has  to  be  obtained.  In  this  process  a  delay  of  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  houre  or  even  longer  may  very  likely 
occur  ;  and  in  some  acute  diseases,  this  may  not  only  serve 
to  disseminate  infection,  but  may  reduce  or  even  abolish 
the  chance  of  cure.  When  the  patient  ultimately  has 
obtained  admission,  the  examination  which  is  made  in 
dispensaries  and  out-patient  rooms  is  open  to  precisely 
the  same  objection  as  that  given  by  the  clubs  and  private 
doctors  in  practice  among  the  poor ;  that  the  number  of 
patients  attended  in  a  day  exceeds  largely  the  number 
that  can  be  examined  properly.  Thus  an  enormous 
amount  of  disease  imquestionably  sHps  imrecognised 
through  the  lingers  of  the  over-burdened  doctors,  and  is 
left  to  mature  into  a  graver  condition  without  proper 
treatment. 

The  Decrease  of  Phthisis. 

22.  Of  preventable  diseases  the  most  important  and  one 
of  the  most  tractable  to  administrative  measures  is 
phthisis.  In  considering  practical  measures  for  its  further 
reduction  it  is  necessary  to  assign  the  order  of  importance 
of  the  various  causes  of  the  reduction  of  the  disease  which 
in  this  coimtry  has  already  occurred.  The  public  health 
service  would  be  prepared  to  attack  the  disease  along  all 
lines  simultaneously ;  but  the  cost  of  doing  so  effectively 
would  be  beyond  any  sum  that  there  would  be  reasonable 
hope  of  obtaining  from  the  national  or  municipal  treasuries. 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  public 
health  to  determine  if  possible  which,  if  any,  of  the  agencies 
in  question  has  played  the  predominant  part  in  causing 
the  reduction,  so  that  whatever  funds  can  be  obtained  may 
be  used  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

(a)  Phthisis  and  Poverty. 

23.  The  most  obvious  explanation  of  a  reduced  phthisis 
rate  occurring  in  a  period  of  increased  prosperity  is  to 
suggest  that  the  reduction  is  due  to  diminishing  poverty. 
No  assistance,  however,  can  be  obtained  from  such  a 
suggestion.  Though  the  closeness  of  the  relation  of 
poverty  to  phthisis  and  certain  other  diseases  is  unques- 
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tionable,  poverty  is  a  phenomenon  more  complex  even  Br.  Arthuf 
than  disease  ;  and  an  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  in  Newsholme, 
terms  of  others  more  complex  than  that  which  his  to  be  M.D., 
explained  is  obviously  illusory.  It  is  recognised  generally  F.R.C.P. 
that  deficient  nutrition,  lowered  vitality,  dirt,  over- 
crowding, and  the  other  incidents  of  poverty  tend  to 
favour  disease  and  in  particular  phthisis.  Poverty  is 
however  not  the  sole  influence  affecting  this  disease. 
Norway,  the  country  with  the  lowest  general  death-rate 
in  Europe,  is  almost  the  poorest.  In  phthisis  its  death- 
rate,  though  much  less  than  the  highest  in  Europe,  is 
excessive  in  relation  to  its  general  death-rate  ;  and  this 
excess  has  occurred  in  the  last  twenty  years,  during  which 
there  has  been  considerable  increase  of  wages  throughout 
the  country.  In  France  there  has  been  great  decline  of 
poverty  without  any  material  effect  on  the  phthisis  death- 
rate  ;  in  Ireland,  with  many  indications  of  somewhat 
greater  prosperity,  there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  phthisis 
death-rate.  It  is  evident  in  fact  that,  much  as  the  pheno- 
mena have  in  common,  they  are  not  exclusively  interde- 
pendent ;  and  the  direct  reduction  of  poverty  is  therefore 
not  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  reduction  of  phthisis, 
although  ultimately  it  would  contribute  much  to  that  end. 
I  speak  intentionally  of  direct  reduction,  because  a  con- 
sideration of  the  amount  of  working  time  now  sacrificed 
to  disease  shows  that  the  reduction  of  disease  will  in  itself 
ciuse  an  inevitable,  if  indirect,  reduction  of  poverty. 
That  poverty  and  disease  work  on  each  other  in  a  vicious 
circle  is  deplored  often  and  justly.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  this  circle  may  have  the  quality  of 
its  defect ;  that  it  may  permit  the  amount  of  both  evils  to 
be  decreased  by  measures  directed  against  disease  alone, 
even  in  a  community  which  regards  its  existing  amount  of 
poverty  as  the  inevitable  result  of  causes  beyond  its 
control,  or  which  is  not  prepared  to  make  the  much  greater 
economic  sacrifice  involved  in  deaUng  with  both  simul- 
taneously to  the  utmost  practicable  extent. 

(b)  Increase  in  Institutional  Treatment. 
24.  I  propose  therefore  next  to  submit  the  facts  which  j'^gl^^Qtional 
are  available  for  determining  the  most  important  cause  ^J^gg-tment 
of  the  reduction  of  phthisis  and  the  conclusions  to  which  ^^^^  decrease 
they  lead.    Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  deaths 
in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness,  including  from  phthisis, 
phthisis,  which  are  treated  in  institutions  in  England  and 
Wales  to  those  which  are  treated  at  home.     The  following 
tables  exhibit  the  gradual  transfer  of  the  treatment  of 
disease  to  institutions  : —  • 


England  and  Wales. 
Percentage  of  Total  Deaths  in  Public  Institutions. 


Years. 

Workhouses 

and 
Workhouse 
Infimaries. 

Hospitals. 

Lunatic 

Total 

Death-rate  per  1,000  of  Population. 

Asylums. 

Institutions. 

General. 

Phthisis. 

1869-70 

5-7 

1-9 

0*7 

8-3 

22-42 
(1866-70) 

2-45 
(1866-70) 

1871-75 

8-8 

21-96 

2-22 

1876-80 

63 

2-4 

0-9 

9-6 

20-79 

2-04 

1881-8,5 

66 

2-9 

1-0 

10-5 

19-40 

1-83 

1886-90 

6-7 

3-4 

11 

11-2 

18-89 

1-64 

1891-95 

7-2 

3-9 

11 

12-2 

18-72 

1-46 

1896-1900 

7-7 

4-6 

1-4 

13-7 

17-69 

1-32 

1901-03 

85 

5-9 

1-8 

16-2 

16-18 

1-23 
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London. 

Percentage,  of  Total  Deaths  in  Public  Institutions. 


Years. 

Workhouses 
and 

\A/Ar  IT  n  r^n 
>V  Ul ii-iHJ Uoc 

Infirmaries. 

Public 
Lunatic  and 

J- 111  UcClltJ 

Asylums. 

M.  A.  B. 

Hospit&ls, 

Other 
Hospitflils. 

Toti 

1852-55 

9*6 

0'7 

167 

1856-60 

9"0 

0"6 

16'3 

1861-65 

9"0 

0"4 

16*2 

1866-70 

91 

0*5 

16"3 

18'71-75 

9-8 

0-5 

— 

— 

17-3 

1876-80 

11-3 

0-4 

18-6 

1881-85 

12-3 

0-4 

20-5 

1886-90 
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It  would  go  further  into  detail  than  would  be  desirable 
if  I  were  to  submit  the  local  figures  which  show  that  the 
transfer  of  treatment  to  institutions  has  particularly 
affected  phthisis.  They  are  to  be  found  elsewhere*, 
together  with  those  relating  to  the  principal  other  state- 
ments made  in  this  part  of  my  evidence, 

(c)  Other  Influences. 

25.  It  will  be  observed  that  with  increased  institutional 
treatment  there  has  been  considerable  reduction  of  the 
death-rate  from  phthisis.  During  the  period  of  this 
reduction  there  have  also  been  changes  in  other  social 
agencies  affecting  phthisis.  There  has  been  steady 
increase  of  urbanisation,  and  the  urban  populations  in 
this  and  other  countries  of  which  I  have  examined  the 
figures  invariably  have  suffered  from  phthisis  more 
than  have  rural  populations.  The  powerful  influence 
of  increased  urbanisation  has  therefore  been  working 
against  the  decrease  of  the  phthisis  death-rate,  and  the 
net  decrease  which  has  occurred  shows  that  the  influence 
of  urbanisation  must  have  been  outbalanced  by  other 
more  powerful  influences.  There  has  however  been  a 
reduction  in  the  urban  as  well  as  in  the  rural  death-rate 
from  phthisis  ;  and  in  both  urban  and  rural  rates  this 
reduction,  like  that  which  has  occurred  in  the  country 
as  a  whole,  hs^  been  greater  than  the  reduction  in  thfe 
corresponding  general  death-rate.  The  reduction  in  the 
death-rate  from  phthisis  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as 
due  merely  to  the  improvement  in  the  general  death-rate. 
The  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  1882  and  the 
more  complete  results  published  by  Dr.  Koch  in  1884 
were  followed  by  the  adoption  of  measures  in  the  treat- 
ment of  phthisis  directed  against  its  infectivity.  Prior 
to  that  date  no  suspicion  of  infectivity  in  this  disease  had 
affected  general  medical  practice.  The  rate  of  decline 
has  not  increased  in  this  country  since  that  date,  and 
in  several  other  countries  has  slackened  perceptibly.  The 
progress  of  sanitary  education  cannot  therefore  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  decline  which  began  before  it  and 
did  not  increase  with  its  advent.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  repressing  dust  and 
improving  ventilation  in  factories  and  workshops.  The 
use  of  special  sanatoria  for  consumption  has  been  too 
recent  and  too  slight  to  have  affected  the  gross  figures 
appreciably.  There  is  good  reason  for  attributing  to 
improvement  in  subsoil  drainage  and  in  milk-supply 
only  a  subsidiary  importance  in  the  control  of  phthisis, 
-especially  at  working  ages.  On  the  other  hand  there  has 
been  improvement  in  housing,  as  measured  by  decreased 
overcrowding,  and  in  well-being,  ets  measured  by  the 
prices  of  wheat,  the  cost  of  total  food,  the  total  cost  of 
living,  the  course  of  wages,  the  total  amount  of  food 
consumed,  and  the  course  of  pauperism.  No  circum- 
stance offers  any  prima  facie  reason  against  one  of  these 
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factors  having  been  the  predominant  cause  of  the  re- 
duction ;  and  the  improvement  in  nutrition  has  been 
regarded  strongly  as  standing  in  that  relation  to  the 
decreased  phthisis  rate.  So  far  as  British  experience  goes, 
it  appears  therefore  that  among  the  social  phenomena 
which  have  been  regarded  as  influencing  phthisis,  the 
predominant  cause,  if  there  is  one,  of  the  reduction  of 
the  death  rate  from  phthisis  must  be  increased  institutional 
treatment,  improved  housing,  or  in  one  or  more  ways 
improved  well-being.  So  far  as  action  is  to  be  based 
upon  past  experience,  it  is,  therefore,  to  further  improve- 
ment in  one  or  more  of  these  respects  that  we  must 
look  at  present  for  further  reduction  of  the  invalidity 
and  death-rate  from  phthisis. 

(d)  The  Predominant  Influence  of  Institutional 
Treatment. 

26.  The  only  way  in  which  I  have  foimd  it  possible  to 
to  decide  which  of  these  several  variants  has  been  the 
predominant  factor  has  been  the  comparative  examina- 
tion of  foreign  and  British  experience,  in  which  the 
same  influences  have  been  traced  and  their  relation 
to  the  phthisis  death  rate  observed.  Increase  of 
phthisis  has  occurred  in  Norway,  simultaneously  with 
nearly  the  largest  decrease  in  the  general  death-rate.  In 
national  experience  the  decline  in  the  phthisis  death- 
rate,  where  it  has  occurred,  has  exceeded  constantly  and 
largely  the  decline  in  the  general  mortality,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out  has  been  the  case  with  British  urban 
and  British  rural  experience.  This  experience  confirms 
the  view  that  the  general  reduction  of  phthisis  observable 
in  most  countries  has  occurred  imder  the  operation  of 
some  influence  other  than,  or  operating  in  a  markedly 
different  degree  from,  those  to  which  the  decline  of  the 
general  death  rate  is  due.  Improved  housing  has  not 
served  to  prevent  increase  of  phthisis  in  Ireland,  nor 
heavily  and  continuously  congested  housing  to  prevent 
great  decrease  of  phthisis  in  Germany,  Berlin  and  New 
York.  The  course  of  the  costs  of  wheat,  total  food  and 
total  living  shows  only  slight  correspondence  with  that 
of  the  phthisis  rate  in  Germany  and  Paris,  and  in  Ireland 
moves  in  the  inverse  direction.  Massachusetts  has 
higher  wages  than  Great  Britain,  and  a  much  higher 
phthisis  rate  ;  considerable  rise  of  wages  has  been 
accompanied  in  Ireland  and  in  Norway  by  a 
rise  in  phthisis.  The  consupmtion  of  food  per  head 
shows  no  correspondence  with  the  extent  of  prevalence  of 
phthisis ;  England  with  twice  the  meat  consumption  of  Bel- 
gium per  head  of  population  has  no  appreciably  lower 
phthisis  rate,  and  no  more  rapid  decrease  in  prevalence  ; 
Paris  with  high  food  consumption  has  by  far  the  highest 
phthisis  rate,  and  with  increasing  food  consumption  shows 
no  certain  decrease  in  phthisis.  The  factors,  therefore,  of 
housing  and  nutrition  have  not  exerted  on  the  prevalence 
phthisis  such  an  influence  as  constantly  to  counteract  of 
the  other  factors  of  its  prevalence.    On  the  other  hand. 
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institutional  treatment  of  phthisis,  measured  by  the  ratio 
of  deaths  or  cases  in  institutions  to  deaths  or  cases  in  the 
whole  community,  shows  moderate  to  close  co-variations 
in  all  the  experiences  which  have  been  examined  (United 
Kingdom,  London,  Norway,  Sweden,  Copenhagen, 
Prussia,  Berlin,  Brussels,  and  New  York  ;  the  character 
of  the  hospital  treatment  in  Paris  does  not  allow  com- 
parison to  be  made).  Measured  by  the  ratio  of  indoor 
to  total  pauperism  or  of  indoor  pauperism  to  total  deaths 
from  phthisis,  the  extent  of  treatment  of  phthisis  in 
workhouse  infirmaries  shows  in  each  of  the  three  count  ies 
of  the  United  Kingdom  a  close  co-variation  with  the 
reduction  of  the  phthisis  rate.  Individual  examination  of 
the  experience  of  workhouses  and  workhouse  infirmaries 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  shows  a  con- 
stantly increasing  use  of  these  institutions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  phthisis  ;  their  total  present  use  for  that  purpose 
is  very  high.  In  each  of  the  four  towns  (Brighton, 
Sheffield,  Salford  and  Newport,  Mon.)  into  which  I  have 
been  able  to  make  minute  examination,  increasing  use 
has  been  accompanied  by  decreasing  phthisis.  In 
addition,  in  England  and  Wales  a  large  and  increasing 
amount  of  phthisis  has  been  treated  in  institutions  such 
as  lunatic  asylums,  other  than  workhouses  and  workhouse 
infirmaries.  In  chronic  infectious  disease,  institutional 
treatment  has  the  advantage  of  segregating  the  infective 
patient  from  his  surroundings,  and  mi;^ht  a  priori  be 
expected  to  have  an  important  effect  on  the  control 
of  infection.  The  removal  of  an  infectious  patient  from 
an  unhealthy  dwelling  in  which  his  disease  is  specially 
likely  to  spread  is  obviously  a  measure  which  limits  the 
spread  of  infection,  while  improvement  of  the  dwelling 
without  such  removal  may,  though  with  less  ceitiinty, 
prevent  t'  e  infection  from  taking  root.  In  actual  prac- 
tice both  steps  should  be  taken. 

No  a  priori  expectation  could  justify  a  comparison  as 
to  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  influence  of  institutional 
segregation  and  that  of  the  several  other  factors  of 
the  phthisis  rate.  Indeed,  imtil  recently,  institutional 
treatment  has  been  suspected  by  some  of  having  done 
more  harm  by  aggregating  infection  into  dangerous 
foci  than  it  has  done  good  by  segregating  it  from  domestic 
life.  The  results  which  I  have  described  in  outline  show, 
however,  that  in  all  countries  in  which  the  two  have  been 
compared,  the  extent  of  institutional  treatment  of  phthisis 
has  varied  inversely  with  the  extent  of  the  disease, 
and  that  it  is  the  only  factor  which  has  done  so.  The 
possibility  of  coincidence  s  on  both  the  negative  and  positive 
side  carried  thus  over  so  many  different  countries  may 
be  practically  ignored,  and  we  are  therefore  compelled 
to  the  conclusion  that  of  all  the  influences  that  have 
affected  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  the  last  forty  years 
the  institutional  treatment  of  the  disease  has  been  the 
most  powerful. 

(e)  The  amount  of  Institutional  Treatment. 

27.  This  conclusion  giveg  the  strongest  reason  for 
confidence  in  the  effect  of  institutional  treatment.  It 
gives  no  evidence  however  that  such  treatment  has  been 
applied  to  the  full  extent  of  its  medical  or  economic 
possibilities.  The  figures  of  the  table  on  p.  991-2  show 
undoubtedly  that  the  amount  has  been  considerable 
and  an  examination  of  the  details  on  which  they  are  made 
up  confirms  this  view.  In  London  one-third,  in  Salford 
and  Sheffield  one-fourth,  and  in  Brighton  one-fifth  of 
the  total  deaths  from  phthisis  now  occur  in  workhouse 
infirmaries.  In  the  Kensington  Infirmary  each  patient 
.•"pends  95  or  144  days  (in  two  different  years),  in  tho 
Brighton  Infirmary  175  days,  and  in  Sheffield  Infirmaiy 
311  days  before  discharge  or  death.  A  large  number 
of  the  most  advanced  and  most  dangerous  patients  are 
thus  kept  segregated  from  their  crowded  homes,  and 
their  susceptible  relatives  are  saved  the  consequent 
danger  of  infection.  It  may  be  added  that  consumptive 
patients  in  infirmaries  are  generally  warded  together, 
and  that  even  when  this  is  not  done,  the  conditions  of 
cleanliness,  ventilation  and  freedom  from  risk  of  infection 
are  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  ordinary  poverty- 
stricken  home  from  which  the  patients  come.  There  has 
been  in  fact  an  immense  increase  in  the  extent  to  which  in- 
stitutional treatment  is  applied  to  phthisis,  and  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  given.  At  the  same  time  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
early  diagnosis  is  usually  even  greater  than  with  acute 
infectious  diseases,  and  a  large  number  of  patients  reach 


an  advanced  stage,  when  cure  become?  more  protracted 
or  impossible,  whose  disease,  if  recognised  earlier,  might 
have  been  arrested  with  relative  ease.  AVorkhouse 
infirmaries  are  used  in  advanced  cases  less  than  they 
might  be,  o\ving  both  to  the  parochial  taint  and  to  the 
unattractive  character  of  the  treatment.  Consumptives 
require  a  diet  that  is  not  only  nourishing  but  appetisine ; 
in  workhouse  infirmaries  they  commonly  receive  the 
routine  diet  for  invalids,  which  is  deficient  in  nutriment, 
or  the  routine  diet  for  the  able-bodied,  which  is  coarse 
and  unappetising. 

28.  Special  municipal  facilitie.=<  for  treatment  of 
phthisis  have  not  yet  been  provided  to  any  large  extent, 
In  Manchester  a  certain  number  of  advanced  ca?es  of 
consumption  have  been  treated  in  its  small-pox  hospital 
when  empty  of  other  patients,  and  its  corporation  sub- 
sidises a  certain  number  of  beds  at  a  sanatorium.  In 
Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Leicester,  and  I  believe  in  a  few 
other  towns,  similar  treatment  of  consumptives  in  isola- 
tion hospitals  has  already  been  or  is  about  to  be  begun. 
The  arrangements  at  Brighton  have  been  alrecdy 
described.  The  Local  Government  Board  several  years 
ago  approved  a  scheme  for  mimicipal  sanatorium  for  con- 
sumption at  Sheffield,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  erected. 

Miscellaneous  Municipal  Services. 

29.  Variou?  measures  tending  to  improve  the  treatment 
both  of  acute  and  chronic  infectious  disease,  and  to  assist 
in  giving  early  diagnosis,  have  been  adopted  by  some 
municipalities.  Bacteriological  laboratories  have  been 
started  in  a  considerable  number  of  towns  for  the  free 
diagnosis  of  certain  diseases,  notable  diphtheria,  enteric 
fever  and  phthisis.  Thus  in  Brighton,  in  1906,  289 
specimens  of  sputum,  m  Manchester  in  1905.  122,  in 
Sheffield  in  1905,205,  and  in  Liverpool  about  108  per  100,000 
of  population  were  examined  in  municipal  laboratories. 
The  aid  thu?  given  to  early  diagnosis  must  have  had 
a  considerable  effect  in  restricting  the  spread  of  disease. 
Among  minor  ailments,  the  disinfection  and  cleansing 
of  verminous  persons  can  now  be  undertaken  without 
parochial  restrictions.  In  various  towns  school  nurses 
are  provided  by  the  Education  Committees.  In  some 
towns  treatment  of  minor  cases  of  eczema,  chilblains, 
etc.,  has  been  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  school 
nurses'  work ;  in  Croydon  the  Educational  Committee 
treats  chronic  inveterate  ringworm,  and  no  doubt  saves 
ronsiderably  more  than  the  cost  of  treatment  by  avoiding 
prolonged  absence  from  school.  The  provision  of  nurses, 
as  allowed  by  the  Brighton  I^oca)  Act,  to  which  I  Lave 
referred,  is  exceptional. 

The  municipal  treatment  of  other  chronic  infectious 
diseases,  notably  of  venereal  disease,  and  of  chronic 
non-infectious  diseases  is  much  less  advanced  than  that 
of  phthisis,  and  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired.  In 
particular,  the  absence  of  an  efficient  mechanism  for  the 
early  diagnosis  of  venereal  disease  is  responsible  largely 
both  for  its  enormous  prevalence  and  for  the  extreme 
gravity  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases. 

Aggregate  Medical,  Services. 

30.  I  have  now  finally  to  deal  with  the  possibility 
of  handing  over  to  one  authority  the  whole  medical 
attendance  on  the  poor  ;  and  the  facts  which  I  have 
described  furnish  a  sufficient  basis  for  forming  a  judgment 
as  to  the  nature  and  amoimt  of  such  work  that  would 
have  to  be  done,  and  the  possibility  of  its  being  discharged 
by  a  single  authority.  Roughly  the  work  that  is  being 
done  at  present  consists,  so  far  as  the  municipality  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  free  treatment  of  acute  infectious  disease, 
including  payment  of  fees  for  notification  ;  in  some  cases 
free  bacteriological  diagnosis  ;  and  in  some  cases  a  certain 
amount  of  special  provision  for  phthisis,  in  connection 
with  which  are  made  inspections  serviceable  to  the  general 
work  of  the  Public  Health  Department.  The  provision 
for  erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  and  venereal  disease  as  a 
rule  is  very  bad.  School  nurses  for  contagious  complaints 
are  provided  in  some  cases ;  and  in  the  immediate 
future  there  is  prospect  of  an  immense  increase  in  the 
amount  of  medical  inspection  of  schools.  Many  munici- 
pahties  employ  health  visitors.  Tiie  treatment  in 
parochial  institutions,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  is  usually 
belated,  the  quahfying  conditions  indeed  making  it 
necessary  for  the  patient  to  exhaust  his  means,  and 
frequently  allow  considerable  progress  in  the  disease, 
before  he  can  be  treated.    The  treatment  in  clubs  and 
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dispensaries,  in  out-patient  departments  of  hospitals,  and 
in  private  practice  is  in  greater  or  less  measure  belated 
and  insufficient.  The  treatment  of  acute  disease  in 
general  volimtary  hospitals  is  excellent ;  and  they  provide 
the  only  consultants  available  generally  to  the  poor  in 
unusual  or  difficult  cases. 

The  Medical  SER^^CE  eequired  for  the 
Public  Health. 

Having  described  some  of  the  details  in  which  the 
present  arrangements  for  medical  aid  are  insufficient 
for  the  health  of  the  community,  I  have  to  suggest  finally 
the  measures  by  which  the  pubUe  health  seems  to  me  to 
demand  that  they  should  be  supplemented  or  superseded, 
considering  in  particular  the  possibility  and  expediency  of 
placing  the  administration  of  all  measures  of  medical  aid 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  authority. 

These  questions  are  to  be  distinguished  sharply  from 
those  that  have  to  be  considered  by  administrators,  whose 
immediate  and  special  pro\ince  is  to  obtain  the  best 
results  out  of  wh?.tever  mechanism  may  be  at  their  disposal. 
In  subm'tting  the  following  suggestions  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  implying  that  the  possibilities  of  the  exist- 
ing mechanism  have  been  exhausted.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  given  illustrations  of  ways  in  which  better  use 
could  be  made  of  it  than  is  made  generally.  I  am 
satisfied  that  neither  these  illustrations  nor  the  best 
existing  practice  represents  all  that  may  be  done  under  the 
present  sj^tem  or  rather  bundle  of  systems,  as  we  learn 
by  increasing  experience  to  turn  them  to  better  account. 
In  particular,  I  think  that  much  is  to  be  done  in  the  direc- 
tion of  eking  out  compulsory  powers  by  securing  voluntary 
co-operation  between  co-interested  authorities  and  from  the 
public.  WhQe  the  present  systems  remain  in  force,  every 
possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to  efforts  made 
towards  such  advances  in  their  administration.  In  my 
present  evidence  I  am,  however,  asked  to  discuss,  not 
merely  what  is  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  the 
existing  systems,  but  a'so  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  public  health.  In 
other  words,  I  have  to  consider  how  far  these  systems 
prevent  such  disease  as  is  preventable,  and  whether  anv 
other  system  would  be  more  e£e3tive  to  that  end. 
I  have  therefore  to  speak  not  only  as  a  medical 
officer  charged  with  administrative  duties,  but  as  a  critic 
of  the  system  under  which  my  administration  is  con- 
ducted. From  that  standpoint  it  is  now  my  duty  to 
summarise  the  effect  of  the  facts  which  I  have  related, 
and  of  the  personal  and  official  experience  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  For  some  twenty  years  it  has  been  my 
■constant  and  sometimes  anxious  duty  to  consider  the  uses 
to  which  existing  mechanisms  could  be  put.  In  the 
following  paragraphs  I  have  made  the  fullest  allowance 
which  I  can  conceive  reasonable  for  the  further  work  that 
can  be  done  under  these  mechrni  ms  and  under  any 
variants  of  them  that  seem  to  me  practicable  while  the 
scope  of  the  public  health  service  is  restricted  approxi- 
mately within  its  present  limits.  The  conclusion  at  which 
I  have  arrived  is  that, 

(a)  It  is  impossible  under  any  practicable  or  con- 
ceivable application  of  the  existing  systems  to 
secure  complete  co-operation,  to  prevent  overlapping, 
and  to  provide  medical  aid  which  shall  be  "  generally 
sufficient  for  the  health  of  the  communty  "  ; 

(b)  The  wider  application  of  the  principles  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  would  enable  this  to  be  done. 

31.  It  is,  I  think,  not  only  practicable  but  also  in  the 
highest  degree  desirable  that  the  existing  medical  services, 
together  with  such  additions  as  may  be  made  to  them, 
should  be  placed  under  one  control.  No  other  method 
can  avoid  duplication  of  staff,  or  secure  so  completely  the 
information  necessary  for  the  earliest  recognition  of  disease 
and  of  the  conditions  likely  to  produce  or  aggravate  it. 

32.  In  view  of  the  enormous  wastage  of  life  and  health 
through  avoidance  of  treatment,  imperfect  diagnosis,  and 
insufficient  attention  which  seem  to  be  inevitable  under 
the  present  system,  I  believe  that  mechanism  of  a  purely 
diagnostic  character  would  work  at  a  far  less  economy  as 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  money  spent  to  effect  produced 
than  if  this  mechanism  were  coupled  with  facilities  for 
treatment.  It  seems  to  me  necessary  for  the  maximum 
economy,  as  well  as  efficiency,  that  every  man  should  have 
the  right  to  call  for  gratuitous  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
provision  of  medicine. 
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33.  Such  a  medical  service  would  secure  on  the  large 
scale  the  advantages  which  on  the  small  scale  have  been 
illustrated  in  the  phthisis  inspection  at  Brighton.  I 
select  the  following  as  the  principal  immedia'.e  advan 
tages  to  bs  expected  from  such  S3ivice. 

[a)  A  patient  would  summon  the  doctor  without 
waiting  for  the  aggravation  of  his  symptoms,  would 
receive  proper  instead  of  perfunctory  examination,  and  in 
a  considerable  number  of  instances  would  recover  without 
prolonged  or  permanent  disablement,  and  with  a  large 
saving  both  in  health  and  in  money. 

(h)  A  medical  officer  obtaining  entrance  on  one  or  other 
of  the  inevitable  occasions  of  sickness  would  be  able  to 
exercise  the  most  salutary  influence,  a  real  and  continuing 
influence,  over  the  general  habits  of  families,  whereas  it  is 
common  experience  that  the  unsolicited  irruption  of  health 
visitors  upon  no  special  occasion  and  offering  nothing  but 
advice  frequenHy  does  not  lead  to  permanent  improve- 
ment. 

(c)  The  extremely  important  medical  inspection  of 
school  children  would  be  undertaken  where  it  is  chiefly 
required,  that  is,  in  their  homes,  and  absentees  would  not 
be  left  to  develop  dangerous  disease  and  spread  infection 
until  they  had  become  sufficently  ill  to  compel  their 
parents  to  incur  expense. 

{d)  By  abolishing  the  out-patient  departments  of 
hospitals  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  these  institutions 
would  be  free  to  act  as  honorary  consultants  for  cases 
requiring  special  advice,  instead  of  being  occupied  as  at 
present  with  routine  attendance  on  commonplace  cases. 
The  municipality  would  look  to  the  voluntary  hospitals 
for  all  the  assistance  that  they  were  willing  to  provide, 
and  in  their  own  hospital  would  relieve  them  of  the  classes 
of  cases  which  they  dislike  receiving. 

34.  The  real  difference  between  this  system  and  that  Advantages 
towards  which  our  institutions  seem  trending  of  their  own  of  free 
accord  at  the  present  time  is  the  provision  of  gratuitous  diagnosis ai 
treatment ;  and  from  the  standpoint  of  preventive  medi-  treatment, 
cine  that  provision  is  an  essential  part  of  the  needs  of  the 

public  health.  It  could  be  reckoned  with  certainty  that 
although  in  the  first  instance  the  number  of  medical 
consultations  occurring  in  the  community  would  be  in- 
creased, the  occasions  for  such  consultation  would  ulti-  | 
mately  dwindle  ;  and  I  think  it  quite  reasonable  to  hope 
that  the  decrease  would  be  of  such  an  order  as  to  dema,nd 
for  the  proper  performance  of  the  work  a  not  much  greater 
number  of  doctors  distributed  among  the  population  in  its 
healthier  condition  than  are  occupied  at  present  in  un- 
satisfactory work  in  a  population  imposthumated  with 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  disease. 

35.  The  saving  of  sickness  would  be  felt  not  only  by  the  Effect  of  fred 
individual  patients,  but  by  their  friendly  societies  and  medical 
clubs.    They  would  be  able  to  devote  to  their  provident  assistance  on 
arrangements  the  funds  that  are  devotsd  at  present  to  provident 
the  tardy  an i  insufficient  treatment  of  sickness;  and  they  societies, 
would  have  better  protection   against  the  malingering 
associated  with  the  present  system  in  which  doctors  are 

elected  by  and  dependent  for  the  retention  of  their  posts 
on  the  votes  of  the  members. 


36.  For  the  system  of  free  medical  attendance  to  work 
satisfactorily  it  would  be  indispensable  to  remove  from  it 
the  parochial  stigma.  In  order  to  do  this  the  provision 
of  medical  attendance  must  be  in  the  hands  of  a  depart- 
ment separate  from  that  which  is  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  other  relief.  I  will  not  say  that  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  medicine  it  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  find  patients  whose  health  is  undermined  by 
insufficient  nutrition,  nor  that  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  satisfaction  from  this  point  of  view  to  know 
that  the  means  for  providing  such  nutrition  could  always 
be  had.  I  have  considered  this  question  however  upon 
the  assumption  that  medical  aid  is  to  be  regarded  as 
entirely  separate  from  other  aid,  and  that  the  only  relief 
of  poverty  on  which  preventive  medicine  is  to  count  is 
that  which  comes  from  improvement  in  health.  By 
adhering  to  this  assumption  the  possible  demoralising 
effect  of  gratuitous  relief  will,  I  believe,  be  avoided  alto- 
gether. The  form  in  which  medical  aid  would  be  given 
would  be  such  as  constantly  to  enforce  on  the  minds  of  the 
patients  their  duty  to  the  community  and  to  themselves 
in  matters  of  health.  Though  they  would  pay  nothing, 
they  would  not  be  merely  passive  recipients  of  advice  and 
attention.    The  influence  of  the  doctor  would  demand 
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from  them  habits  of  life  and  even  sacrifices  of  persona] 
taste  in  the  interest  of  the  health  of  the  community,  their 
families  and  themselves,  which  would  leave  them  conscious 
of  a  sensible  discharge  of  duty  in  return  for  the  attention 
which  they  received.  The  discipline  of  responsibility  into 
which  the  system  would  educate  them  should,  in  my  judg- 
ment, sufiSce  to  avoid  the  loss  of  self-rospect  liable  to  arise 
from  the  merely  passive  receipt  of  gifts  ;  and  it  would 
introduce  into  the  national  life  an  attitude  towards  matters 
of  personal  health  that  would  have  an  indirect  influence 
upon  conduct,  while  directly  restricting  disease. 

37.  Such  a  system  would  require  the  medical  aid  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  health  department,  while  the 
Poor  Law  function  of  the  board  of  guardians  might  be  taken 
over  by  a  committee  of  the  municipality,  perhaps  with  co- 
opted  members  as  in  the  case  of  the  Education  Committee. 
The  public  health  department  would  take  over  the  present 
parochial  medical  olBcers,  the  number  of  district  medical 
officers  thus  created  being  increased  as  circumstances 
required.  All  new  district  medical  officers  should  be 
required  to  be  trained  in  public  health  as  well  as  in  clinical 
medicine.  In  small  districts  the  district  medical  officer 
would  likewise  be  the  medical  inspector  of  scholars,  and 
follow  up  absentees  from  sickness  without  waiting  to  be 
called  ;  in  larger  districts  the  district  and  the  scholars' 
medical  officers  would  be  separate  ;  but  their  work  would 
be  co-ordinat€d  by  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  the 
information  obtained  by  either  would  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  other.  The  workhouse  infirmary  buildings  would 
be  utilised  in  most  cases  as  municipal  hospitals. 

I  need  not  follow  into  greater  detail  the  manner  in  which 
the  preventive  work  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  would 
be  assisted  by  a  system  of  this  character,  as  it  will  be 
sufficiently  apparent  from  the  instances  that  I  have  given. 

92535.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  I  notice  that  you  have  carried 
out  several  investigations  with  regard  to  disease  ? — Yes. 

92536.  And  you  also  have  written  a  number  of  papers 
in  medical  journals  and  delivered  addresses  to  medical 
societies  ? — Yes. 

92537.  You  have  made  a  very  particular  study  of 
disease,  especially  of  infectious  disease  in  relation  to 
public  health  ? — That  is  so. 

92538.  The  first  portion  of  your  Paper  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  agencies  at  work  in  Brighton 
to  deal  with  the  public  health,  and  the  second  part  of 
your  Paper  deals  with  the  more  general  questions  as 
affecting  the  whole  country  ? — That  is  so. 

92539.  You  point  out  that  in  Brighton  you  have 
municipal  agencies,  Poor  Law  agencies,  and  voluntary 
agencies  ? — Yes. 

925  iO.  And  amongst  the  municipal  agencies  you 
regard,  I  think,  as  most  important  the  isolation  hospital 
including  the  sanatorium  branch  ? — That  is  so. 

tment  of     92541.  For  four  or  five  years  past  you  have  had  some 
isis  by     teds  in  the  isolation  hospital  for  phthisis,  I  see  ? — Yes. 
ary 

ority.         92542.  You  began  with  ten  beds  ? — Yes. 

92543.  And  then  afterwards  the  number  was  increased 
to  twenty-five  ? — That  is  so. 

92544.  I  see  that  you  warn  the  patients  when  entering 
that  you  do  not  take  them  in  with  a  view  of  procuring 
an  immediate  cure  ? — That  is  so ;  but  more  with  the 
view  of  guiding  them  in  the  management  of  their  illness. 

92545.  And  also,  I  presume,  with  the  view  of  guiding 
them  so  as  to  prevent  the  infection  of  their  families  ' — 
Yes. 

^.    ,  92546.  I  understand  that  the  greatest  danger  of  in- 

j^of^  fection  comes  from  the  sputum  of  these  patients  ? — Yes. 
tion  92547.  The  bacillus  seems  to  infect  the  sputum  and 

phthisis,  thus  to  get  into  the  air  ?— Yes. 

92548.  What  proportion  would  you  think  exists  between 
the  infection  coming  from  the  sputum,  and  the  infection 
coming  from  all  the  other  causes  ?— I  should  say  that 
a  very  much  higher  proportion  comes  from  the  sputum 
than  from  any  other  sources. 

92549.  Do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  as  high  a  pro- 
portion comes  from  the  sputum  as  from  all  the  other 
sources  ? — The  proportion  in  my  opinion  is  much  higher. 

92550.  Much  higher  from  the  sputum  than  from  all 
the  other  sources  combined  ? — Yes, 
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92551.  Consequently,   in  the  fight  against  phthisis.  Dr.  Arthur 
the  main  object  would  be  to  regulate  the  sputum,  I  Nensholme, 
presume  ? — The   sputum   and  the  coughing,   because  w^R^'p 
occasionally  spray  is  emitted  when  coughing. 

92552.  That  is  so  when  the  cough  is  violent,  and  3  Feb.  1908. 
particularly,  I  presume,  in  the  more  advanced  stages  ?  2. 
—Yes. 

92553.  Then  the  bacillus  may  be  ejected  in  the  cough- 
ing ? — Yes. 

92554.  In  addition  to  taking  those  cases  into  the  Advice  and 
sanatorium,  you  have  external  agencies  for  looking  domiciliary 
after  these  persons,  have  you  not  ? — Yes.    Each  case 

is  visited  once  by  myself  or  by  the  assistant  medical  officer  Q^cers^o 
of  health,  and  then  quarterly  by  a  skilled  sanitary  in-  consumptives 
spector  ;  and  aid  is  given  to  the  patients  at  those  visits 
as  required — advice,  the  provision  of  sputum  bottles 
and  handkerchiefs,  hospital  letters  and  tickets,  and  their 
admission  to  the  sanatorium  when  needed.  At  the  same 
time,  disinfection  is  done  when  required,  the  room  is 
cleansed,  and  any  sanitary  defects  are  remedied. 

92555.  You  attach  considerable  importance,  I  pre- 
sume, to  those  household  visits,  do  you  not  ? — Very 
great  importance. 

92556.  Do  you  think  the  treatment  in  the  sanatorium  Educative 
itself  would  be  ineffective  wi  hout  following  the  cases  value  of 
up  in  this  way  in  their  own  homes  ? — The  two  together  sanatornini 
complement  each  other,  and  make  a  much  more  complete  treatment, 
arrangement.    The  sanatorium  has  the  great  advantage 
that  you  train  the  patients  how  to  manage  without  being 

a  source  of  infection  to  others, 

92557.  Do  you  regard  it  as  more  valuable  as  an  educa- 
tional institution,  than  as  a  curative  institution  ? — Yes. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  only  right  to  add  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  get  better  for  several  years,  and 
undoubtedly  their  working  life  is  prolonged,  even  though 
the  average  treatment  does  not  exceed  five  or  six  weeks. 

92558.  Something  will  depend,  will  it  not,  on  the  Effect  of 
conditions  of  life  that  those  patients  have  when  they  insanitary 
go  home  ? — Yes.  surroundings. 

92559.  If  the  conditions  of  life  were  very  bad,  very  i-imn 
insanitary,  and  very  poor  before  the  patient  entered,  patitnt. 
and  then  after  he  has  spent  the  five  or  six  weeks  in  the 
sanatorium,  he  returns  to  the  same  conditions,  both 

as  to  housing  and  as  to  food,  would  you  expect  much 
benefit  from  treatment  in  that  case  ? — No  doubt,  he 
would  relapse  mora  quickly  than  in  other  cases  ;  but 
the  public  would  have  got  the  very  great  advantage 
that  they  would  be  protected,  assuming  the  man  were 
intelligent  and  able  to  follow  out  the  instructions  as 
to  his  sputum  which  had  been  given  him,  and  in  the 
following  out  of  which  he  had  been  accurately  and 
persistently  trained. 

92560.  There  would  be  two  advantages  therefore — 
first,  that  the  man  would  have  been  removed  for  the  period 
of  five  or  six  weeks  ? — Yes. 

92561.  And  secondly,  that  after  he  returned  he  would 
be  able  to  so  regulate  his  conduct  as  to  protect  others  ? — - 
That  is  so. 

92562.  But  personally,  do  you  think  he  might  relapse- 
even  more  quickly  than  if  he  had  not  gone  at  all  ? — No, 
I  should  not  say  that.  He  would  relapse  more  quickly 
than  another  patient  who  returned  to  a  fairly  comfort- 
able home  or  to  fairly  comfortable  work. 

92563.  But  he  would  not  be  in  a  worse  condition  than; 
if  he  had  never  gone  ? — He  would  be  in  a  better  condition. 

92564.  Of  course,  the  number  of  permanent  cures 
cannot  form  a  very  large  percentage,  but  the  permanent 
cures  are  effected  mainly,  I  should  think,  by  a  change 
of  climate  and  a  change  of  conditions  altogether. — A 
permanent  cure  depends  very  largely  on  the  stage  at 
which  the  disease  is  discovered  and  treated.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  the  majority  of  cases  among  the  working- 
classes  the  previous  medical  treatment  has  been  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  disease  is  already  too  far  advanced 
for  permanent  cure. 

92565.  If  a  case  were  taken  in  its  very  earliest  stages, 
would  you  think  a  permanent  cure  would  then  be  pos- 
sible ? — A  very  large  proportion  of  those  cases  are  per- 
manently cured. 
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Dr.  Arthur  92566.  The  period  of  cure  takes  a  long  time,  does  it 
Neivsholme^  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  at  least  six  months  in  &  sanatorium. 
J^^j>_  Even  with  a  good  class  of  patients,  it  is  reckoned  that 
you  cannot  guarantee  a  cure  in  less  than  six  months. 


F.B.C.P. 


3  Feb.  1908. 
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92567.  At  the  end  of  six  months  would  you  be  able 
to  certify  that  the  patient  had  got  rid  of  the  bacilli,  and 

inci  ient  ^®        back  to  his  normal  health  ? — No,  you  could 

phthisis  and  say  that.    A  man  who  has  had  consumption, 

■  '  though  he  probably  will  remain  well  for  the  rest  of 

his  life,  may  be  sitting,  so  to  speak,  on  an  inactive 
volcano  which  may  flare  up  again. 

92568.  The  dis3ase,  of  course,  is  very  slow  1 — Yes. 

92569.  What  would  you  say  is  the  period  of  incubation 
of  the  disease  ? — That  is  a  moot  point.  I  believe  it  is 
often  very  much  longer  than  is  usually  recognised,  and 
that  it  is  as  long  as  five,  ten  or  even  fifteen  years.  Children 
are  often  infected  in  childhood,  and  the  disease  does 
not  develop  until  adult  life. 

92570.  Taking  your  own  figures,  you  say  that  in 
Brighton  there  are  about  170  deaths  aimually  from 
phthisis  and  about  700  notified  cases  ? — Yes. 

92571.  Taking  those  two  figures,  the  period  of  the 
disease  would  be  at  least  four  years  ? — It  comes  out  on 
an  average  at  four  years  at  least. 

92572.  That  is  taking  those  figures  alone  ? — Yes. 

92573.  Although  you  have  brought  notification  to 
considerable  perfection,  still  I  presume  you  would  admit 
that  all  the  cases  are  not  notified  ? — They  are  not. 

92574.  Of  course,  the  cases  of  those  children  you 
have  just  mentioned  would  not  be  suspected  by  anybody  ? 
— That  is  so. 

92575.  Therefore,  even  on  those  figures  the  course  of 
the  disease  would  be  longer  than  the  four  years  ? — I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  it  is. 

92576.  That  it  is  longer  than  four  years  ? — Yes,  taking 
the  average. 

92577.  And  that  constitutes  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
disease  as  compared  with  other  diseases  ?— Yes  that  is 
so  ;  and  it  emphasises  the  importance  of  so  training 
them  that  they  will  not,  during  the  prolonged  course  of 
the  disease,  be  a  source  of  danger  to  others. 

92578.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  people 
are  at  work  ? — Yes. 
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92579.  And  if  they  are  withdrawn  from  work  very 
often  you  have  got  to  deal  with  the  family  too  ? — Yes. 

92580.  I  met  a  gentleman  the  other  day  who  told  me 
that  his  ploughman  had  developed  the  disease  ;  the 
employer  sent  his  ploughman  to  a  sanatorium  and  was 
paying  for  him  there,  and  while  the  ploughman  was 
away  he  had  to  pay  his  full  wages  to  the  ploughman's 
wife,  otherwise  the  wife  and  family  would  starve  ? — ■ 
That  is  a  practical  difficulty  we  have  found  in  Brighton. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  us  to  select  the 
shorter  term  of  treatment,  during  which  a  man  has  to 
leave  his  work,  rather  than  a  longer  period,  because 
though  the  latter  would  give  a  better  chance  of  cure,  it 
would  enable  you  to  treat  only  a  smaller  number  of 
patients.  Under  the  present  system,  we  have  passed 
over  50  per  cent,  of  our  known  cases  through  our  sana- 
torium. 

Statistics  of  92581.  I  see  you  have  stated  that.  I  presume  your 
death-rate  machinery  has  been  far  too  short  a  time  at  work  for  you 
from  phthisis,  to  be  able  to  draw  any  conclusion  ;  but  up  to  this  date, 
do  you  think  you  have  affected  the  disease  substantially 
in  Brighton  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can  show  anything 
by  the  statistics  of  the  death  rate,  as  the  interval  is 
too  short.  One  must  look  ahead  ten  or  fifteen  years 
before  one  can  hope  to  be  able  to  show  satisfactory 
statistical  returns. 

92582.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  time  is  too 
short ;  but  so  far  you  have  made  no  impression  on  it 
statistically,  have  you  ? — There  is  no  evidence  of  that. 

92583.  The  population  of  Brighton  I  see  is  128,000  ? 
Yes. 

92584.  And  the  deaths  from  phthisis  on  that  population 
are  170  ?— Yes. 

92585.  That  works  out  to  1-33  per  1,000,  I  think  T— 
Yes. 


92586.  That  is  slightly  higher  than  what  you  state 
in  another  portion  of  your  paper  as  being  the  general 
death-rate  for  all  England,  that  figure  in  the  table  given 
in  Paragraph  24  being  1  •  23  ?— Yes,  it  is  rather  higher, 
and  the  reason  I  should  like  to  mention,  as  it  is  of  import- 
ance locally.  People  who  become  consumptive,  not 
only  well-to-do  people  but  carpenters,  joiners,  plumbers 
and  working-men  generally,  leave  their  occupation  in 
London  and  other  big  towns  and  come  down  to  Brighton. 

92587.  As  a  health  resort  ? — Yes.  They  try  and  get 
work  there,  and  so  we  have  a  large  imported  consumptive 
population. 

92588.  So  the  ratio  of  consumption  on  your  128,000 
inhabitants  is  beyond  the  normal  ? — That  is  so. 

92589.  And  consequently  if  your  death  rate  is  also 
beyond  the  normal,  that  is  what  you  would  naturally 
expect  ? — Yes. 

92590.  You  have  already  told  me,  I  think,  that  you 
attach  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  following  people 
up  in  their  own  homes,  and  to  home  treatment  ? — Yes. 

92591.  If  that  same  education  which  you  give  during 
the  five  weeks  in  the  sanatorium  could  be  brought  about 
in  the  home  itself — I  quite  understand  that  I  am  making 
an  assumption  which  you  probably  will  not  admit — 
then  you  would  say,  would  you  not,  that  that  home 
treatment  would  have  the  same  effect  as  the  sanatorium 
treatment-  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  agree,  even  if 
you  could  bring  about  the  same  education  at  home,  that 
the  home  treatment  would  have  the  same  effect ;  and 
secondly,  you  cannot  train  them  in  the  same  way  at  home 
as  you  can  in  five  weeks  in  the  sanatorium. 

92592.  I  assumed  that  you  would  not  agree  with  that 
portion  of  the  proposition  ;  but  if  you  could  bring  about 
the  same  education,  why  should  it  not  have  the  same 
effect  ? — Because  the  proper  hygienic  and  medical  treat- 
ment of  consumption  involves  specialised  education, 
and  that  the  patient  cannot  get  under  home  conditions. 
A  doctor  comes  in  hurriedly  for  three  minutes,  and  he 
has  not  time  to  give  it,  and  if  he  gives  it  without  the 
object-lesson  which  a  man  gets  by  residence  in  a  well- 
ordered  sanatorium,  it  would  not  have  the  same  effect 
on  the  man's  mind. 

92593.  I  admit  that  a  mere  hurried  visit  on  the  part 
of  the  doctor  would  not  have  that  effect  ? — It  is  the 
difference  between  an  object-lesson  and  a  mere  discourse. 

92594.  Certainly.  I  have  before  my  mind  a  scattered 
population  such  as  we  have  in  Ireland.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  set  up  a  rather  elaborate  system  of 
public  health  administration  with  regard  to  phthisis.' 
The  proposal  is  that  there  should  be  a  county  officer  of 
health  with  a  number  of  subordinate  medical  officers 
of  health  under  him,  that  these  officers  would  have  to 
settle  down  in  the  midst  of  the  people — the  population, 
you  remember,  are  all  scattered  in  Ireland — and  that 
each  doctor  should  spend  his  entire  time  and  go  from 
house  to  house  to  instruct  the  people,  not  merely  with 
regard  to  phthisis,  but  in  all  sanitary  matters- — that  he 
should  spend  his  whole  days  at  that  and  do  nothing  else. 
The  idea  is  that  he  would  deal  with  perhaps  two  or  three 
fam  'li  .s  each  day,  then  go  on  the  next  two  or  three  houses 
and  return  again  to  the  first  houses,  and  in  that  way  that 
he  would  deal  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  with,  it  was 
thought,  a  population  of  9,000  or  10,000  people,  which 
would  be  about  2,000  houses  in  twelve  months.  He  would 
be  doing  a  great  deal  more  than  a  doctor  paying  a  hurried 
visit,  because  he  would  instruct  the  people  in  the  houses, 
and  he  would  return  to  them  again  and  again.  He 
would  supply  these  sputum  bottles,  and  insist  that  they 
should  be  used.  Also  as  part  of  the  idea,  he  should 
have  at  his  control  a  certain  amount  of  money  by  which 
he  would  be  enabled  to  give  additional  nourishment 
where  nourishment  was  required,  but  where  the 
people  were  far  too  poor  to  secure  the  nourishment 
for  themselves.  He  also  would  have  to  arrange  the 
place  domestically  with  regard  to  ventilation  and  with 
regard  to  sleeping  accommodation  and  all  that.  Would 
you  think  that  that  system  would  be  reasonably  effective  ? 
— I  do  not  assume  for  a  moment  that  that  system  would  be 
as  effective  as  taking  all  these  people  into  a  sanatorium 
and  keeping  them  there  for  twelve  months,  but  do  you 
think  that  system  would  be  as  effective  as  keeping  the 
people  for  five  weeks  in  a  sanatorium  ? — We  have  tried 
it  in  Brighton,  and  it  has  been  a  relative  failure. 
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92595.  Have  you  tried  it  in  the  fashion  which  I  have 
stated  ? — I,  as  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  my 
medical  assistants  have  gone  to  these  homes. 

92596.  Have  you  sat  down  in  the  house  for  hours 
together  ? — Not  for  hours  together.  We  have  given 
detailed  definite  instructions,  and  we  have  gone  again 
in  a  month  or  two  months  and  found  that  these  instruc- 
tions had  not  impressed  themselves  on  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Really,  in  a  chronic  disease  like  consumption,  in 
which  the  hygienic  method  of  spitting  is  so  contrary  to 
their  usual  habits,  you  have  to  impress  them  with  what 
other  people  are  doing  in  a  well-ordered  institution,  and 
to  show  them  the  need  for  it,  and  to  teach  them  how  to 
do  it  for  four  or  five  weeks  before  they  will  actually 
follow  it  out.    That  has  been  our  local  experience. 

92597.  There  is  this  difficulty,  I  presume — that  some 
of  those  who  have  gone  to  a  sanatorium  and  who  have 
been  taught  how  to  manage  their  sputum,  owing  to  the 
spirit  of  shame  and  self -consciousness  and  so  on,  when 
they  return  amongst  their  neighbours  are  ashamed  to 
take  out  the  spit-bottle  and  use  that  ? — Yes. 

92598.  If  those  persons  were  instructed  in  their  own 
family  and  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  all  the  other 
members  ot  the  family  would  know  the  necessity  of 
using  this  spit-bottle,  the  neighbours  would  also  be  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  using  it,  and  all  would  know  that  a 
particular  person  in  the  district  was  affected  with  the 
disease  ;  would  that  not  consequently  prepare  the  way 
for  the  person  using  that  bottle  and  using  the  other 
personally  defensive  methods  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  argue 
against  the  proposal.  Both  proposals  are  good,  and 
they  supplement  each  other.  If  you  cannot  adopt  one, 
adopt  the  other,  but  it  would  be  much  better  to  adopt 
both. 

ative      92599.  But,  of  course,  the  question  of  money  comes 
in  ?— Yes. 

arv 

92600.  By  the  method  I  have  been  suggesting  to  you, 
iuin  a  certain  sum  of  money  would  go  a  great  deal  farther 
nt  than  if  it  were  spent  in  sanatorium  work  ? — I  suppose 
sis-     that  would  be  so. 

92601.  I  have  to  deal  with  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
they  have  agreed  to  strike  a  Id.  rate  over  the  county, 
which  Id.  rate  will  bring  in  £5,360.  According  to  the 
method  I  suggest,  they  will  be  able  to  have  a  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  county  and  eight  young  medical 
officers  under  him,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  they  would  be  able  to  make  a  house-to-house 
visitation  of  the  population,  consisting  of  400,000  people 
scattered  over  an  enormous  area,  whereas  if  the  money 
were  spent  in  a  sanatorium,  they  could  only  expect  to 
treat  200  persons  in  a  year  ? — I  think  the  answer  to  that 
would  be  that  you  need  not  build  expensive  sanatoriums. 
You  can  use  a  detached  wing  of  your  workhouse  infirmary 
and  get  very  good  results  there,  as  long  as  you  have 
proper  nursing  and  instruction. 

92602.  The  capital  money  spent  in  building  does  not 
coimt  much  ;  it  is  really  the  expense  of  feeding,  the 
expense  of  attendants,  and  the  expense  from  day  to  day, 
that  is  the  important  thing,  though  of  course  the  capital 
sums  should  be  protected  also.  The  real  difficulty  is 
the  attendance  on  those  people  in  the  sanatorium  ? — 
Yes,  it  is. 

92603.  By  the  other  method,  they  maintain  themselves 
in  their  own  houses,  except  that  you  might  give  them 
a  few  additional  medical  comforts,  and  2s.,  3s.,  or  4s. 
a  week  would  go  a  long  way  in  that,  would  it  not  ?  — 
Yes. 

92604.  Whereas  2s.  or  3s.  or  4s.  a  week  would  have 
no  effect  on  their  treatment  in  the  sanatorium  ? — 
Relatively  little. 

92605.  Therefore,  the  idea  is  that  you  could  get  at 
the  population  much  faster  and  cover  the  whole  county 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years — about  three  years,  and  so 
get  at  the  whole  of  the  people,  whereas  if  we  were  to 
take  them  into  a  sanatorium  we  would  never  see  the 
end  of  it.  Do  you  think  if  we  could  not  afford  the  sana- 
torium treatment  for  all  these  sufferers,  that  thai  would 
be  a  good  method  ? — It  would  be  doing  good  work. 

^  92606.  As  regards  the  cost  of  the  municipal  services 

'^^      in  Brighton  I  see  that  the  total  cost  of  the  Public  Health 
Department  is  a  little  over  Id.  in  the  £.,  about  2id.  in 


the  £  for  the  isolation  hospital,  and  about  Id.  in  the  f  Dr.  Arthur 
for  the  housing  of  the  working-classes  ? — Yes.  Newsholme, 

92607.  That  is  about  4d.  in  the  £  altogether  for  these  F.E.C.'p. 
public  works  ? — Yes.  

92608.  You  point  out  that  is  a  small  sum  as  compared  ^ 
with  what  is  spent  upon  educational  and  other  purposes  7 
— That  is  so. 

92609.  I  suppose  we  need  not  go  into  your  figures  as  Payment 

to  the  number  of  patients  in  the  hospitals,  as  they  seem  and  attitude 
clear  enough.    On  the  question  of  confinements,  you  of  doctors 
point  out  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with  mid-  c<'''."ea  in  by 
wives  ?— Yes ;    there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  that.  '»»^l^^'ives. 
We  have  no  arrangement  for  paying  the  fees  of  the  doctors 
who  need  to  be  called  upon  for  operative  midwifery, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  private  mid  wives  do  nob  call 
in  doctors  when  they  ought  to  do,  whereas  the  midmves 
who  attend  in  connection  with  the  lying-in  institution 
do.    That  is  a  serious  hardship  which  is  not  met  under 
present  arrangements.    I  believe  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Corporations  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and 
of  one  or  two  other  places  have  already  undertaken  to 
pay  those  fees. 

92610.  It  is  a  question  of  the  fees,  of  course  ? — That 
is  so. 

92611.  You  make  a  remark  in  your  Statement  that 
tho  practitioner  is  sometimes  unwilling  to  examine  the 
patient,  because  he  is  afraid  of  carrjring  infection  to  his 
paying  patients  ? — That  introduces  another  difficulty — 
the  question  of  septic  poisoning.  When  a  midwife  has 
a  case  which,  as  they  say,  goes  wrong,  she  calls  in  a  doctor 
to  help,  and  he  is  afraid  to  help  lest  he  should  injure  bis 
own  patients.  In  Brighton,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no 
definite  arrangement  at  present  for  taking  those  cases 
of  puerperal  fever  either  into  the  workhouse  or  into  the 
isolation  hospital.  They  take  them  into  the  Monsall 
Fever  Hospital  at  Manchester,  but  that  is  not  generally 
done  all  over  the  country  and  it  is  an  arrangement  which 
needs  developing. 

92612.  With  regard  to  infection,  does  not  the  same 
difficulty  arise  amongst  the  doctor's  paying  patients  ? — 
It  does  arise. 

92613.  If  he  treats  amongst  his  paying  patients  a 
case  exactly  similar,  is  there  not  exactly  the  same  danger 
of  his  carrying  the  infection  to  his  other  patients  ? — 
The  money  difficulty  does  not  arise  there. 

92614.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at — how  ? — He 
gives  up  the  rest  of  his  midwifery  practice,  and  gets  a 
qualified  assistant  or  deputy  to  attend  to  that  whilst 
he  attends  to  this  case  only. 

92615.  And  so  he  confines  himself  to  the  one  case 
during  that  time  ? — Yes. 

92616.  Therefore,  it  comes  back  to  being  a  monetary 
difficulty,  in  other  words,  he  must  be  paid  for  confining 
his  whole  attention  to  that  individual  case  ? — Yes. 

92617.  You  complain  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
overlap  between  the  municipal  work,  the  Poor  Law  work, 
and  the  private  work  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

92618.  You  suggest  that  the  service  should  be  under 
one  authority  ? — I  do. 

92619.  I  do  not  know"  whether  I  have  understood 
you  rightly,  but  there  seem  to  be  two  views  running 
through  your  Paper — one  view  being  to  get  tho  services 
under  one  authority,  who,  I  presume,  would  be  the  Public 
Health  Authority  ?— Yes. 

92620.  And  then  towards  the  end  of  your  Paper  you 
go  farther  still,  and  say  you  would  give  free  medical 
relief  to  everybody  that  asks  for  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  understood  you  rightly  that  there  are 
two  views  before  your  mind,  or  is  there  only  one  view  ? — 
Free  medical  relief  is  the  medical  ideal.  I  was  asked 
to  give  evidence  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  and 
that  is,  undoubtedly,  the  ideal  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  utmost  medical  efficiency. 

92621.  I  suppose  that  politically  that  is  not  practical 
politics.  That  being  so,  would  you  think  it  an  improve- 
ment to  get  the  services  as  far  as  possible  under  one 
head  ? — It  would  be  a  very  great  improvement,  I  should 
say. 

92622.  Would  you  think  it  worth  while  to  discuss 
that  side  of  the  question  for  a  moment  ? — Undoubtedly. 
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92623.  Free  medical  treatment  may  or  may  not  be 
a  long  way  off— I  do  not  know  ;  in  the  meantime,  I 
suppose  you  would  greatly  prefer  to  have  all  the  services 
under  one  head  ? — All  the  medical  services  should  be 
unified. 

92624.  And,  I  presume,  should  be  under  the  municipal 
medical  officer  of  health,  or  in  counties  under  the  county 
medical  officer  of  health  ? — That  would  be  so. 

92625.  How  could  you  fit  together  the  Poor  Law  men 
and  the  public  health  men  ? — I  take  it  that  under  any 
such  arrangements,  the  district  medical  officers  who  now 
attend  the  poor  medically  would  come  under  the  sanitary 
or  public  health  committee  instead  of  being  under  the 
board  of  guardians  as  at  present.  In  that  way,  they 
would  be  at  once  correlated  to  the  superintendent  medical 
officer,  who  would  direct  their  efforts  from  the  pre- 
ventive medicine  point  of  view,  and  who  would  receive 
from  them  valuable  information  as  to  the  domestic 
conditions  under  which  the  sick  poor  are  living,  which 
would  enable  him  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those 
conditions,  or  the  continuance  of  them. 

92626.  At  present,  the  public  health  service  is  under 
the  authority  of  the  municipality,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

92627.  And  the  district  or  parish  medical  officers 
are  under  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? — Yes. 

92628.  The  public  health  officers  are  paid,  I  presume, 
out  of  the  county  funds  or  out  of  the  municipal  funds  ? — 
In  boroughs  they  are  paid  out  of  the  municipal  funds, 
and  in  the  counties,  I  believe,  the  county  council  pays 
half  the  salary  and  the  local  sanitary  authority  pays 
the  other  half. 

92629.  The  parish  doctors  are  paid  out  of  the  poor 
rates  by  the  board  of  guardians,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

92630.  And  as  a  sort  of  corollary  the  board  of  guardians 
has  the  selection  or  the  appointment  of  the  parish  officers  ? 
—Yes. 

9263L  Under  the  new  arrangement  who  would  have 
the  appointment  of  the  parish  officers,  and  by  whom 
would  they  be  paid  ?— They  would  clearly  be  paid  by 
those  under  whom  they  worked,  that  is,  by  the  sanitary 
authority. 

92632.  We  have  a  county  sanitary  authority,  and 
we  also  have  another  sanitary  authority  which  is  either 
the  municipality  or  the  urban  district  council,  or  the 
rural  district  council  ? — Yes. 

92633.  In  the  municipalities,  the  thing  works  out 
smoothly,  because  of  course,  the  municipality  covers 
the  whole  town  or  borough  ;  but  in  the  counties  you  have 
the  county  council,  which  is  the  sanitary  authority,  and 
then  you  have  a  number  of  rural  district  councils  and  a 
number  of  urban  district  councils  within  the  area  of  the 
county,  and  those  are  also  sr.nitary  authorities  ? — Yes. 

92634.  Under  the  proposed  arrangement,  the  parish 
doctors  would  be  the  officers  of  the  sanitary  authority? 
—Yes. 

92635.  And,  therefore,  presumably  would  be  appointed 
and  paid  by  them.  Then  we  come  to  this :  Would  you 
have  them  appointed  by  the  county  sanitary  authorities 
and  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  county  at  large,  or  would 
you  have  them  appointed  by  the  urban  sanitary  authority 
or  the  rural  sanitary  authority  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  an  opinion  on  that  point.  I  have  not  worked 
that  out  in  detail ;  it  is  a  matter  for  consultation.  The 
point  of  principle  is  the  unification  of  the  public  health 
and  the  Poor  Law  medical  service  ;  the  working  out  of 
the  details  need  not  give  any  great  difficulty. 

92636.  I  quite  see  the  ideal,  but,  of  course,  when  you 
come  to  work  it  out  there  are  always  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  working  things  out  ? — Yes. 

92637.  You  would  not  undertake,  I  gather,  to  express 
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trative  value  a  preference  for  the  county  system  rather  than  the  local 
system,  as  you  have  not  considered  the  matter  sufficiently. 
I  will  just  put  it  in  this  way :  The  present  Poor  Law 
union  does  not  correspond  exactly  with,  say,  a  rural 
district  or  an  urban  district  ? — That  is  so.  May  I  put 
it  shortly,  as  I  see  your  point  ?  I  think  larger  authorities 
are  very  much  to  be  preferred  either  for  public  health  or 
for  Poor  Law  administration.  That  is  the  general  prin- 
ciple, I  think  ;  and  it  would  mean  greater  efficiency  and 
greater  economy.  As  to  details  I  am  not  prepared  at 
the  present  moment  to  express  any  opinion. 
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92638.  That  is  quite  sufficient.  As  far  as  you  have  made 
up  your  mind,  you  incline  towards  the  county  authority 
rather  than  the  local  authority  ? — I  am  strongly  in  favour 
of  larger  authorities. 

92639.  So  far  now  for  the  public  health  medical  service  Effect  of  frei 
and  the  Poor  Law  medical  service.    Have  you  any  sug-  medical 
gestion  to  offer  how  you  could  work  in  the  private  practice  service  on 
in  any  way — apart,  that  is,  from  the  general  question  of  pnvate 
free  medical  relief,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  P™''t'it">iieE 
to  how  you  would  bring  the  private  medical  practitioner 

into  co-ordination  or  harmony  with  the  public  medical 
service  ?— In  what  respects  ?  He  would  remain  a  private 
practitioner,  and  he  would  be  chosen  by  those  who  pre- 
ferred not  to  come  within  the  public  system. 

92640.  But  you  complain  of  the  want  of  co-ordination  ? 
—Yes. 

92641.  And  also  of  the  valuable  information  that  can- 
not be  availed  of  ? — Yes. 

92642.  Now,  under  your  proposal  we  shall  get  to- 
gether two  of  the  agencies,  namely  the  public  health 
medical  agency  and  the  Poor  Law  medical  agency ;  but 
outside  of  those  two  you  still  leave  the  very  extensive 
agency  of  the  private  practitioner  ? — Yes. 

92643.  If  you  had  a  free  medical  service,  I  presume 
the  private  practitioner  would  practically  disappear  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  very  many  people  would 
always  prefer  to  have  their  own  private  practitioner. 

92644.  Apart  from  the  free  medical  service,  would  you 
in  any  way  suggest  how  you  might  get  more  information 
from  the  private  practitioner  in  order  to  help  on  your 
general  work  ? — At  the  present  time  we  have  a  large 
amount  of  information  from  private  practitioners  in 
connection  with  the  notification  of  infectious  cases,  and 
I  should  suggest  increasing  the  number  of  notifiable 
diseases.  In  the  second  place,  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  the  private  practitioner,  apart  from  this  system, 
would  deal  chiefly  with  well-to-do  people,  concerning 
whom  it  is  not  so  important  to  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity to  have  accurate  information  about  domestic 
cleanliness,  over-crowding,  and  so  on,  as  defects  do  not  occur 
in  their  houses  to  the  same  extent  as  in  poorer  houses. 
In  regard  to  those  matters  of  course  you  would  be  getting 
the  most  important  part  of  the  information  fron  the 
district  medical  officers  and  those  who  are  concerned  .in 
this  new  system — if  it  were  carried  out.  , 

92645.  Later  on  we  will  come  to  the  question  of  the 
free  medical  service.  You  think  that  what  you  have 
been  just  describing  woidd  be  a  substantial  improve- 
ment on  the  present  condition  of  things,  do  you  ? — It 
would  bring  into  co-operation  means  for  the  prevention 
of  disease  which  at  present  are  lying  dormant  and  un- 
utilised. 

92646.  But  what  you  have  described  is  not  the  medical 
ideal  ? — No,  it  is  not  the  absolute  ideal,  but  it  is  a  large 
step  towards  it. 

92647.  In  your  Statement  you  discuss  the  influence 
of  poverty  on  phthisis  and  of  housing  on  phthisis,  and 
of  various  other  causes ;  of  course  you  admit  that 
poverty  and  phthisis  are  connected  with  each  other  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

92648.  But  you  think  that  poverty  is  regarded  as  too 
important  a  factor  in  the  production  of  phthisis  ? — 
Yes.  It  is  a  complex  including  a  number  ot  factors 
and  poverty  is  only  a  symptom.  To  get  at  the  real  relation 
between  poverty  and  consumption,  you  must  separate 
poverty  as  far  as  you  can  into  its  different  elements.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  when  that  is  done,  it  is  found  that  in  the 
different  countries  where  the  poorer  consumptives  are 
treated  to  a  large  extent  in  institutions,  there  you  have 
got  a  much  larger  decline  in  the  mortality  from  con- 
sumption than  you  have  in  the  other  countries  where 
there  is  practically  no  institutional  treatment  of  the 
disease.  International  experience  shows  that  to  be  the  case. 

92649.  In  your  paper  you  go  on  to  show  that  insti- 
tutional treatment  is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  reduction  of  the  disease  ? — The  word  I  use  is 
"  predominant  "  factor — I  think  it  goes  as  far  as  that. 
At  the  same  time,  I  reaUse  to  the  fullest  extent  the  in- 
fluence of  domestic  over-crowding,  of  uncleanliness, 
and  of  insufficient  nutrition,  which  are  undoubtedly 
important  factors. 
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92650.  You  point  out  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  cases  treated  in 
institutions  in  England  and  Wales  in  later  years  ? — 
That  is  so — the  increase  has  been  enormous.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  out  of  every  three  consumptives  in 
Ix)ndon  dies  in  a  workhouse  infirmary ;  in  Brighton  one 
out  of  every  five  ;  and  in  ShefiSeld  one  out  ot  every  four. 

92651.  That  increase  in  the  institutional  treatment 
is  only  for  the  cases  of  the  sick  ? — Yes,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  more  advanced  cases  of  consumption. 

92652.  And  there  is  no  increase  in  the  ratio  of  general 
institutional  treatment  in  England  and  Wales  ? — Yes — 
as  you  will  see — taking  all  diseases  together  in  the  table 
in  Paragraph  24. 

92653.  I  am  not  talking  of  disease  now  ;  I  am  talking 
of  people  in  institutions  and  of  institutional  treatment 
apart  from  d^ease  ? — Very  few  people,  I  take  it,  are 
in  institutions  unless  they  are  sick,  if  you  include  those 
in  asylums  under  "  sickness."  Institutional  treatment 
means  sickness — chiefly. 

92654.  You  talk  about  "  Workhouses  and  workhouse 
infirmaries  "  and  "  lunatic  asylums  "  ? — They  are  either 
sick  or  infirm.  I  think  institutional  treatment  means 
sickness. 

92655.  (31  rs.  Webb.)  There  may  be  children  ?— Yes  ; 
the  children  come  in. 

92656.  And  there  may  be  able-bodied  people  in  the 
workhouses  ? — Yes.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  what 
proportion  of  those  there  are  ;  but  of  course  the  deaths 
occur  amongst  sick  people,  at  any  rate,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  16  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  England  occur  in 
public  institutions,  and  35  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in 
London  occur  in  public  institutions. 

of  92657.  (Bishop  of  Ross.)  I  have  before  my  mind  an 

tional   article  of  yours  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
lent  of  about  poverty  and  disease,  particularly  in  relation  to 
nsm  on  Ireland.    There,  it  seemed  to  me,  you  dealt  not  merely 
with  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  institutions,  but  with 
all  institutional  treatment,  that  is,  with  indoor  relief, 
as  against  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

92658.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this — are  you 
aware  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  England  and 
Wales  in  the  ratio  of  people  treated  in  institutions  ?— 
That  is  so  ;  the  figures  are  approximately  stationary.  The 
ratio  of  paupers  treated  in  institutions  to  total  paupers  in 
England,  has  however,  increased  from  ^  J?  in  1866-70,  to 

in  1901-03. 

92659.  I  have  been  looking  into  the  Local  Government 
Board  Reports,  and  I  see  the  figures  go  back  to  1849. 
In  1849,  7*7  per  1,000  were  treated  in  institutions,  and 
the  figures  are  exactly  the  same  now  ? — I  have  here 
a  diagram  which  shows  the  in-door  and  outdoor 
pauperism  over  a  long  series  of  years,  from  which  you 
will  see  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  pauperism 
which  is  treated  in  institutions  has  greatly  increased. 

92660.  That  does  not  affect  the  case  at  all.  Away 
back  in  the  year  1849,  55  per  1,000  of  the  population  in 
England  were  on  outdoor  relief  and  now  the  proportion 
has  fallen,  or  it  did  fall  a  few  years  ago,  to  15  per  1,000 
though  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  unfortunately  the 
figure  has  climbed  up  and  it  is  now  a  little  over  16  per 
1,000.  But  I  suggest  that  does  not  affect  the  question 
at  all,  because  all  these  people  are  outside  the  institutions  ? 
— I  suggest  to  you  that  it  affects  it  very  markedly  indeed. 

;  of  92661.  How  does  it  affect  it  ? — The  real  proportion 

utional  that  you  want  is,  out  of  a  given  mass  of  poverty,  what 
nent  of  percentage  of  that  mass  is  treated  away  from  the  crowded 
;risin  on  homes  ?  If  the  total  mass  of  poverty  has  gone  down 
and  the  amount  of  it  treated  in-doors  remains  the  same, 
then  you  have  more  segregation  of  that  poverty  at  the 
present  day  than  you  had  twenty  years  ago  ;  so  the 
proportion  between  the  two  is  a  very  important  factor 
indeed. 

92662.  That  brings  us  back  to  the  intimate  connection 
between  poverty  and  sickness  ? — Yes. 

92663.  And  therefore  poverty  is  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  sickness  ? — Yes. 

ence  of      92664,  Consequently,  the  reduction  of  poverty  would 
■t-y  on     be  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  reduction  of  phthisis  ? 
.  —Undoubtedly. 

429.— IX. 


92665.  I  thought  you  were  going  rather  on  the  opposite  Br.  Arthnr 
line  ? — The  reduction  of  poverty  will  undoubtedly  produce  Neivsholme, 
a  reduction  of  consumption.    How  it  produces  it  is  M.n., 
another  question.  ' 

92666.  But  it  will  be  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  3  Yeh.  1£08. 
reduction  ? — Yes.  —— 

92667.  In  your  table  in  Paragraph  24  you  give 

number  of  deaths  in  institutions  ;    do  you  wish  the  in-  mortality  in 
ference  to  be  drawn  that  the  number  of  cases  treated  K'>)zland  and 
is  proportional  to  the  number  of  deaths  ? — I  got  the  Wales, 
nearest  approximation  to  the  facts  bearing  on  that  that 
I  could.    I  think  it  is  practically  certain  that  if  the 
percentage  of  total  deaths  in  these    institutions  has 
doubled,  the  proportion  of  cases  treated  in  tlese  in- 
stiti.tions  has  greatly  increased — even  if   it  has  not 
doubled. 

92668.  You  would  not  say  it  has  doubled,  would 
you  ? — I  would  not  say  it  has  doubled,  but  it  must  have 
increased,  evidently ;  and  I  think  it  is  highly  probable 
it  has  more  than  doubled,  judging  by  the  duration  of 
treatment  in  these  institutions,  which  has  increased ; 
for  instance,  in  the  Brighton  workhouse  the  consumptive 
cases  now  stop  a  longer  time  there  than  they  did  five 
years  ago. 

92669.  Of  course,  the  number  of  people  that  die  of 
consumption  in  all  the  institutions  is  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  deaths  ? — It  is  one-third  in  London. 

92670.  Your  table  deals  with  all  England  and  Wales  ? 
— That  is  so. 

92671.  And  the  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  in  the 
institutions  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  deaths 
for  all  England  and  Wales  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  a  very  large 
proportion  indeed  of  the  total  deaths  from  phthisis  in  all 
England  and  Wales. 

92672.  In  order  that  we  should  draw  a  sure  deduction 
from  this  table  we  should  know  the  ratio  of  deaths  to 
cases  treated,  should  we  not  ? — Yes,  if  we  are  in  any 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  decrease  in  phthisis  has  really 
occurred. 

92673.  And  whether  that  ratio  has  gone  up  or  gone 
down  in  recent  times  ? — Yes,  but  as  no  doubt  has  been 
suggested,  as  to  areal  decrease  having  orcur;ed in  phthisis, 
the  ratio  is  not  material  to  the  concurrence  of  these  figures 
in  the  general  result  which  you  are  questioning. 

92674.  But  you  would  not  give  us  that  ratio  ?— I  am 
not  able  to  give  that. 

92675.  As  the  Commission  went  round  England  there  Workhouse 
was  evidence  given  to  us  that  would  show  that  this  statistics  as 
table  is  not  very  safe  ground  to  go  upon.    The  number  ''•'■^is  for 

of  deaths  in  workhouses  and  workhouse  infirmaries,  ence. 
your  table  shows,  has  increased  from  5 '7  in  1869-70  to 
8 "5  in  1901-03.  We  learn  that  the  number  of  able- 
bodied  paupers  in  the  workhouses  is  constantly  on  the 
decrease,  and  the  number  of  deaths  amongst  the  able- 
bodied  would,  of  course,  be  fewer  than  amongst  the 
others.  Again,  the  children  and  the  grown-up  youngsters 
have  to  be  moved  to  a  larger  and  larger  extent  out  of 
the  workhouse,  and  the  workhouses  are  becoming  more 
and  more  places  (as  you  yourself  said  a  while  ago)  for  the 
aged,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm  ? — Yes.  that  is  so. 

92676.  If  you  took  a  workhouse  away  back  in  1849, 
which  had  500  people  in  it,  you  would  find  that  it  included 
a  large  number  of  able-bodied  and  of  all  the  various 
classes  ;  but  if  you  take  a  workhouse  at  the  present  day 
with  500  people  in  it,  you  will  find  that  they  will  be  con- 
sisting mainly  of  the  old  and  the  infirm  ;  would  not  the 
number  of  deaths  naturally  go  up  under  those  circum- 
stances ? — Undoubtedly. 

92677.  Without  any  reference  to  the  additional  sick-  Class  of  cases 
ness,  because  you  would  have  a  number  of  deaths  from  work- 


infirmaries. 


old  age,  for  instance  ? — The  evidence  of  the  Poor 
Law  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board- 
is  very  emphatic  to  the  effect  that  workhouse  infirmaries 
have  become  more  and  more  places  for  the  sick  and  less 
and  less  places  for  the  able-bodied. 

92678.  Are  they  not  becoming  more  and  more  places  Workhouse 
for  the  old  ? — That  might  be  so  also  ;   but  I  am  merely  statistics  as 
quoting  from  the  official  reports  when  I  give  expression  basis  for 
to  that  view.    At  the  same  time  if  the  workhouses  and  evidence, 
infirmaries  contain  a  higher  proportion  of  aged  persons 
than  formerly,  inasmuch  as  there  is  much  less  phthisis  ' 
among  the  old  than  among  the  middle-aged  and  young, 
the  increase  of  phthisis  cases  treated  in  these  institu- 
tions  becomes  the  more  significant, 
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92679.  We  have  received  evidence  constantly,  and  we 
have  heard  constant  complaints,  that  the  tendency  is 
growing  rapidly  of  children  and  friends  being  tired  of  the 
old  people  and  sending  them  into  the  workhouse  to  die, 
and  getting  rid  of  them  in  that  way  ;  whereas  fifty  years 
ago  they  kept  those  old  people  at  home  and  they  died  in 
their  own  homes  or  in  their  children's  homes.  That 
tendency  would  destroy  the  figiires  very  much,  would  it 
not  ? — That  would  be  so  if  they  stood  alone.  The  age 
incidence  of  phthisis,  however,  and  the  other  considera- 
tions to  which  I  have  drawn  attention  prevent  this 
tendency  in  fact  from  hiving  any  su:'h  efiPeot.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  no  age  statistics  in  the  returns  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  the  Poor  Law  ;  but  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  I  think,  that  the  workhouses  and  work- 
house infirmaries  are  much  more  used  for  sickness 
than  formerly. 

92680.  Would  you  not  be  able  to  send  in  the  figures 
of  the  total  number  of  cases  treated  institutionally  and 
of  the  deaths  ? — Not  for  the  whole  country  ;  I  do  not 
think  those  are  published. 

92681.  They  would  be  more  reliable  than  the  figures 
we  have,  would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

92682.  All  that  the  figures  we  have  will  show  us  is 
that  no  doubt  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  treated 
vnA  have  increased,  but  in  what  proportion  they  have 
increased  these  figures  do  not  give  us  any  evidence  ? — 
There  is  some  side-light  throwTi  on  it  by  the  column 
referring  to  hospitals,  which  mcp-ns  voluntary  hospitals. 
You  will  notice  that  the  percentage  for  the  whole  country 
has  gone  up  from  2-4  in  1876-80,  to  5-9  in  1901-03, 
showing  that  this  tendency  towards  adopting  hospital 
treatment  instead  of  home  treatment  is  a  national  pheno- 
menon applying  to  all  forms  of  institutions. 

92683.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  tendency  is 
there,  but  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  these  figures 
do  not  supply  a  sure  basis  ? — They  must  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

92684.  Exactly  ? — And  they  are  worth  a  good  deal  in 
my  opinion. 

92685.  They  show  an  increase  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
if  you  wish  us  to  infer  that  the  number  of  cases  treated 
is  double,  I  do  not  know  that  we  would  be  on  safe  grounds  ? 
On  Saturday  I  prepared  a  rough  aide  memoire  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  different  forms  of  treatment  which 
I  thought  might  help  my  examination,  and  perhaps  I 
might  hand  it  roimd  now,  {Handing  in  same.)  {See 
Appendix  No.  VIII  (B)  ).  It  is  simply  a  scheme 
which  classifies  the  different  forms  of  medical  aid. 

92686.  Thank  you.  Now  go  to  the  increase  of  inmates 
in  lunatic  asylums  ;  does  that  affect  your  present  argu- 
ment ? — Oddly  enough,  it  shows  just  the  same  doubling, 
the  same  multiplication  by  two,  which  has  occurred  in 
the  case  of  the  workhouse  infirmaries. 

92687.  People  are  sent  into  lunatic  asylums  not  because 
they  are  physically  sick,  but  because  they  are  insane  ? 
That  is  so. 

92688.  And  if  the  number  of  deaths  has  increased  in 
the  asylums,  does  that  not  show  that  unfortunately 
insanity  has  gone  up  in  about  the  same  proportion  ? — 
— The  total  insanity  in  the  country  ? 

92689.  Yes  ? — There  is  no  certain  evidence  of  that. 

92690.  We  know  the  number  of  people  treated  in 
asylums  fifty  years  ago,  and  we  know  the  total  population 
then,  so  that  we  know  the  ratio  between  the  people 
treated  and  the  population  ? — That  is  so. 

92691.  We  know  the  number  treated  now  and  the 
population  now  ? — Yes. 

92692.  Has  not  the  ratio  more  than  doubled  in  the 
fifty  years  ? — In  institutions  undoubtedly,  but  whether 
the  total  amount  is  greater  or  not  is  another  question. 

92693.  If  the  number  of  people  committed  to  institu- 
tions has  more  than  doubled,  naturally  the  number  of 
deaths  in  those  institutions  would  have  more  than  doubled? 
— Certainly. 

92694.  I  do  not  quite  follow  how  that  affects  the 
question  of  public  health,  except  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  insanity  ? — Take  the  question  of  asylums  ;  I  think 
a  very  much  higher  proportion  of  those  are  consumptive 
than  is  the  case  in  the  general  population. 


92695.  Certainly ;  but  why  are  they  consumptive — 
because  they  are  insane  ?  Does  not  insanity  lower  the 
vital  power  of  resistance  to  disease  ? — No  doubt,  but  it 
leaves  the  patients  infectious,  and  their  withdrawal 
reduces  the  number  of  sources  of  infection  which 
threaten  the  public. 

92696.  And  as  a  result  of  insanity  are  there  not  two 
things  developed — first,  consumption,  which  is  the 
great  cause  of  death  in  our  Irish  asylums,  and,  secondly, 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  of  which  we  have  practically 
none  in  Ireland,  and  of  which  you  have  a  great  deal  in 
England  ? — I  must  quote  against  you.  Dr.  Mott,  the 
distinguished  pathologist  of  the  London  County  Council, 
who  shows  by  his  post-mortem  results  that  in  more  than 
half  the  cases  of  consumption  in  these  asylums  the  con- 
sumptive disease  existed  before  their  admission. 

92697.  Would  you  say  the  insanity  arose  from  the 
consumption  ? — ^No.  I  simply  point  out  that  the  asylums 
were  not  responsible  for  it.  Probably  the  consumption 
existed  before  they  were  insane. 

92698.  Suppose  a  person  is  free  from  phthisis  and 
becomes  insane  ;  is  not  he,  as  an  insane  man,  much 
more  liable  to  get  phthisis  than  if  he  had  remained  in 
his  sound  senses  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  very  likely. 

92699.  Does  not  the  insanity  lower  the  vital  force  ? — 
It  may  be  so. 

92700.  Is  he  not  more  liable  to  get  consumption  there- 
fore ? — On  the  average,  yes. 

92701.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  might  ask  you  some 
questions  about  this  article  of  yours  on  Ireland  t — I  have 
no  objection,  if  it  is  not  spending  too  much  time  of  the 
Commission.  * 

92702.  The  article  has  been  a  good  deal  quoted  latterly 
in  Ireland.  The  general  effect  of  the  article  on  the  mind 
of  its  readers  has  been  that  phthisis  in  Ireland  has  not 
decreased  because  there  is  not  sufficient  institutional 
treatment  in  Ireland,  and  there  is  too  much  outdoor 
relief.  Is  that  not  the  general  effect  of  the  argument  ? — 
Yes  ;  poverty  has  decreased,  but  phthisis  has  increased. 

92703.  It  has  increased  slightly  ? — Yes. 

92704.  It  has  not  decreased  as  it  has  done  in  England 
and  Scotland  ? — That  is  so. 

92705.  The  institutional  treatment  in  England  of 
paupers  is  only  7"  7  per  1,000,  and  in  Ireland,  as  you  are 
aware  from  your  own  table,  it  is  10  per  1,000  ? — That 
is  so. 

92706.  Therefore  there  is  a  good  deal  more  institu- 
tional treatment  in  Ireland  than  there  is  in  England  and 
Wales  ? — Yes,  speaking  in  the  gross,  so  to  say. 

92707.  Again,  outdoor  relief  in  Ireland  is  only  13  per 
1,000,  and  outdoor  reUef  in  England  is  at  the  present 
moment  16  per  1,000  ?— Yes. 

92708.  Therefore  we  have  less  outdoor  reUef  and 
more  indoor  relief  than  in  England  ? — Those  figures 
need  to  be  analysed  for  this  reason :  you  have  a  vast 
dispensary  system  in  Ireland,  by  which  you  treat  cases 
of  sickness  at  home  who  ought  not  to  be  treated  at  home 
— infectious  cases  amongst  the  rest.  The  gross  figures 
you  give  need  to  be  analysed  into  their  constituent 
elements. 

92709.  We  will  come  to  the  dispensary  system  in  a 
minute.  So  far  for  the  gross  figures.  Then  in  Scotland, 
where  consumption  has  decreased  more  than  even  in 
England — in  all  Scotland,  where  you  have  a  larger  popu- 
lation than  in  Ireland,  there  were  only  13,000  people  in 
poorhouses  and  poorhouse  infirmaries,  as  against  the 
42,000  that  we  had  in  Ireland,  and  they  had  80,000 
people  on  outdoor  rehef  in  Scotland  as  against  the  65,000 
we  had  in  Ireland  ?— You  attach  no  importance  to  the 
proportion,  on  which  I  lay  great  stress  in  my  two  papers, 
between  total  pauperism  and  the  amount  of  that  which 
is  segregated.  You  persistently  decline  to  admit  that 
ratio,  which  is  the  fundamental  point  in  the  whole  subject. 

*  Poverty  and  Disease  as  illustrated  by  the  Course  of 
Typhus  Fever  and  Phthisis  in  Ireland,  by  ARTHUR 
Newsholme,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Brighton.  A  presidential  address  delivered  on  October  25th, 
1907,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Epidemiological  Section  of 
the  Koyal  Society  of  Medicine  {Journal  Royal  Society 
Medicine,  November,  1907). 
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92710.  Take  the  ratio  in  Scotland.  There  you  have 
7  paupers  wandering  round  for  every  one  segregated ;  in 
Ireland  you  have  42,000  shut  up  and  55,000  wandering 
about,  and  in  England  you  have  263.000  stut  up  and 
550,000  wandering  about.  So  that  taking  that  propor- 
tion to  which  you  attach  so  much  importance,  the  ratio 
in  Ireland  is  4  to  5,  while  the  ratio  in  England  is 
2  to  5,  and  the  ratio  in  Scotland  is  1  to  7  ;  therefore  we 
have  in  Ireland  far  the  highest  number  of  segregated 
of  any  of  the  three  countries  ? — Yes.  but  such  segregation  ! 
— it  is  commonlj'  of  an  abominable  kind. 

92711.  Now  we  come  to  the  dispensary  system.  You 
remark  in  a  portion  of  your  paper  that  there  were  so 
many  persons  who  were  treated  in  their  own  homes  by 
the  dispensary  system  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1903.  In 
order,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  figure  which  you  give 
should  have  any  effect,  you  should  also  have  stated 
whether  that  figure  was  greater  or  less  than  the  number 
of  those  who  used  to  be  treated  in  the  homes  of  the 
people  ? — It  you  look  at  Fig.  4  in  my  add  ess  given  to  the 
Epidjm'ological  Society  in  Oct.,  1907,  you  will  see  that 
that  shows  the  increase  in  the  outdoor  relief  of  Ireland. 

92712.  But  that,  I  think,  gives  outdoor  relief  in  rnoncy> 
not  outdoor  dispensary  relief  ?  That  gives  the  outdoor 
relief  in  number  of  persons  relieved. 

92713.  But  not  relieved  medically  ? — It  is  according 
to  tlie  official  statistics  supplied  by  Mr.  Courtney. 

92714.  This  is  the  difficulty  in  writing  about  a  coimtry 
that  one  does  not  understand ;  that  does  not  include 
medical  r_'lief  at  all  ? — If  there  is  any  mistake  in  that 
the  mistake  is  that  of  Mr.  Courtney  and  not  my  own. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  mistake. 

92715.  Excuse  me,  doctor,  but  the  medical  relief  in 
Ireland  is  taken  altogether  apart  from  the  outdoor  relief, 
and  the  total  in  j^our  table  is  the  total  for  outdoor  relief 
in  money  or  m  food,  the  daily  number  of  people  relieved  by 
money  or  food  being,  as  I  have  said,  55,000  in  the  year, 
while  the  number  of  people  treated  in  the  workhouses 
and  workhouse  hospitals  was  42,000  in  the  year.  Over 
and  above  those  figures,  you  have  a  number  of  people 
treated  medically  in  their  own  homes  by  the  dispensary 
doctors.  It  is  not  pauperism  in  Ireland  to  take  medical 
relief  from  the  dispensary  doctor — that  does  not  pauperise 
anybody,  and  a  number  of  people  are  medically  treated 
in  their  own  houses  by  the  dispensary  doctors,  free  of 
charge,  who  would  not  dream  of  taking  monetary  relief, 
or  food  relief,  or  indoor  relief.  I  point  out  to  you  that 
unless  you  can  show  that  the  number  of  people  treated 
in  their  own  homes  has  been  increasing,  there  is  no  force 
in  your  argument  ? — I  cannot  agree  with  you,  but  I 
submit  with  respect  that  we  are  wasting  the  time  of  the 
rest  of  the  Commission  in  discussing  a  statistical  point 
which  neither  you  nor  I  can  settle  without  having  the 
documents  in  front  of  us. 

92716.  I  am  quite  sure  of  what  I  am  saying.  Of 
course,  I  quite  understand  how  you  fell  into  the  mistake  1 
— I  do  not  admit  I  have  fallen  into  a  mistake,  and  I  do 
not  believe  I  have.  But  may  I  put  it  in  this  way  :  apart 
from  statistics  you  have  in  Ireland  an  enormous  excess 
of  home  treatment  of  consumption,  which  does  not  occur 
in  England  ;  and  in  England  you  have,  on  the  contrary 
an  enormous  increase  of  institutional  treatment  of  this 
disease.  In  one  country  where  you  have  got  this 
increase  of  institutional  treatment  you  have  got  a  diminu- 
tion of  consumption ;  in  Ireland  you  have  the  opposite. 
It  is  not  simply  a  case  of  England  versus  Ireland ;  the 
same  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  international  experience 
in  other  countries.  Norway,  for  instance,  which  has 
practically  no  institutional  treatment  of  phthisis,  has  had 
an  increasing  death  rate  from  that  disease  ;  but  Germany, 
Avhich  has  a  big  institutional  treatment  quite  apart 
from  sanatoria,  has  a  big  decline. 

92717.  I  submit  that  the  ratio  of  the  institutional 
treatment  of  sickness  has  increased  quite  as  much  in 
Ireland  as  it  has  done  in  England  ? — On  the  contrary, 
spjaking  of  phthisis,  it  has  approximately  doubled  in 
England  and  halved  in  Ireland.  That  brings  me  to 
my  second  point,  which  is  that  in  Ireland  the  institu- 
tional treatment  of  disease,  judging  by  the  evidence 
recently  given  before  the  Viceregal  Commission,  is  dis- 
gusting—the people  are  allowed  to  spit  on  the  floors 
there,  and  it  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  what  occurs  in  our 
cleanly  English  infirmaries  and  workhouses. 


92718.  It  is  not  worse  now,  is  it,  in  your  opinion,  than  Dr.  Arthur 
it  was  fifty  years  ago  ? — That  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  Newsholim, 
the  evidence  given  by  some  of  the  workhouse  doctors  M.D., 

li^  "R  l'^  P 

before  that  Commission  was  appalling.  r.jr^.K.r. 

92719.  In  my  opinion,  in  order  that  the  argument  3  Feb.  1908. 
could  have  any  effect,  you  should  show  that  things  were 

getting  worse  in  Ireland  ? — That  is  so. 

92720.  Do  you  suggest  that  they  are  ? — I  adhere  to 
the  accuracy  of  that  diagram  until  I  have  documentary 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

92721.  Here  are  the  documents  for  you — the  Report 
cf  the  Irish  Local  Go .  ernment  Board  ? — May  I 
suggest  that,  if  necessarj',  I  could  alter  my  evidence 
in  proof  rather  than  we  should  spend  the  time  of  the 
Commission  on  this  one  point  ? 

92722.  Will  you  look  at  the  figures  ?    Here  are  the  Medical 
numbers  meiically  treated  in  Ireland  at  the  dispensaries,  assistance 
463,440,  and  at  the  patients'  homes,  159,871,  so  that  ^"  I'eJand. 
there  are  623,311  people  medically  treated  in  Ireland, 

and  we  have  only  97,000  paupers,  including  those  on 
indoor  as  well  as  outdoor  relief  ? — There  is  a  very  large 
number  treated  in  the  homes  and  at  the  dispensaries  ; 
that  is  clear. 

92723.  And  that  number  is  not  included  in  the  statistics 
of  pauperism,  as  you  will  see  if  you  look  at  your  own 
table  in  your  own  article,  which  contains  altogether 
only  97,000  people.  Of  the  42,000  in  the  workhouses 
over  14,000  of  those  were  sick ;  and  in  your  own 
workhouse  at  Brighton,  which  you  regard  as  a  model 
institution,  there  were  in  one  half -y jar  1,207  people 
as  compared  with  1,361  in  the  previous  half-year,  and 
the  number  of  sick  persons  was  400  ;  so  that  in  the 
workhouse  at  Brighton  you  had  less  than  a  third  of  the 
people  treated  who  were  sick  people,  while  in  our  Irish 
workhouses,  taken  altogether,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole  of  the  inmates  are  sick  people  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

92724.  Then  we  have  a  far  higher  proportion  of  indoor 
treatment  in  Ireland,  than  you  have  either  in  England 
or  in  Scotland  ? — That  indoor  treatment  must  be  taken 
in  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  sickness. 

92725.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  poverty  we  Compari.'ion 
have  a  far  larger  proportion  of  indoor  treatment  in  Ireland  <>/  institu- 
than  vou  have  in  England  and  in  Scotland  ;   and  when  tio^f^'  . 
we  come  to  deal  with  our  indoor  treatment  we  have  a  gi,'„]a,n^ 
higher  proportion  of  sick  than  you  have  in  England  ij-gfanfl. 

or  Scotland.  Therefore  in  a  compound  proportion 
we  treat  more  sick  in  our  workhouses  than  you  do  in 
England  ? — That  point  I  will  look  into,  and,  if  necessary 
I  will,  with  the  permission  of  the  Commission,  alter 
the  proof  of  my  evidence.  {The  witness  subsequently 
added  the  folloiving) :  Exact  details  to  the  above  effect  are 
given  in  my  contributions  on  Phthisis  in  the  Journal 
of  Hygiene  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  ;  but  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  compaiing 
the  ratio  of  admi  -sions  to  sick  in  Ireland  with  the  same 
ratio  for  England.  In  the  period  un 'er  consideration  the 
treatment  which  followed  admission  was  much  longer  and 
more  effective  in  England  than  in  Ireland,  and  a  given 
number  of  admissions  in  England  represented  therefore  a 
much  larger  curative  and  preventive  eli'ect  than  the  same 
number  in  Ireland. 

92726.  There  are  some  other  of  your  arguments  about  YieG  metlical 
emigration,  for  instance,  that  I  would  like  to  dicuss  relief. 

with  you,  but  I  will  not  introduce  that  subject  now.    I  InsufRciency 

will  go  to  the  system  of  free  medical  relief  :    Will  you  oi  existi.ng 

kindly  say  what  you  wish  to  say  on  that  point  ?    We  sy>-tem  of 

have  discussed  already  what  would  be  the  amelioration,  "'6"i<^al  .-ud. 

but  this  would  be  your  ideal  ? — I  have  stated  in  Paragraph 

17  what  I  regard  as  ideal — such  a  system  of  medical 

aid  "  as  will  assure  effectively  the  early  recognition  and 

the  proper  treatment  of  all  disease       that  is  the  ideal. 

The  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  in  respect  to 

the  present  state  of  things  are  stated  in  the  last  portion 

of  Paragraph  30.    The  present  system  does  not  give 

medical  aid  sufficient  for  the  health  of  the  community, 

and  such  system  to  be  sufficient  for  the  health  of  the 

community  can  only  be  provided  by  introdu-cing  the 

principles  of  preventive  medicine  and  by  making  it  under 

one  control.    The  ultimate  idea  is  that  every  man  should 

have  available,  and  within  his  reach,  immediate,  sufficient, 

and  efficient  medical  treatment. 
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92727.  You  have  told  me  already  that  you  do  not  think 
that  system  will  abolish  the  private  practitioner  ? — I 
do  not  see  why  it  should.  There  are  a  large  proportion 
of  people  who  would  always  prefer  to  have  their  own 
private  medical  practitioner,  just  as  now  there  are  a  large 
number  of  people  who  prefer  to  have  their  own  private 
schools  for  their  children. 

92728.  I  suppose  it  would  reduce  the  amount  of  prac- 
tice ? — Eventually  the  total  amount  of  practice,  both 
official  and  non-official,  will  be  enormously  reduced  if  the 
principle  of  treating  disease  from  the  preventive  side  is 
adopted.    All  doctors  in  that  sense  will  eventually  suffer. 

92729.  What  view  do  you  think  the  profession  would 
take  if  a  recommendation  of  this  sort  were  made  V — 
That  I  cannot  say,  but  for  some  years  1  believe  they 
would  have  more  work. 

92730.  At  the  present  moment  you  do  not  know  whether 
they  would  accept  such  a  proposal  or  be  opposed  to  it, 
do  you  ? — I  have  no  means  of  judging  generally,  except 
that  I  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Medicine  Section  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
at  Exeter  last  July,  and  to  my  surprise,  with,  I  think, 
only  one  or  two  exceptions,  out  of  about  fourteen 
speakers,  everyone  favoured  the  principle.  That  is  the 
only  indication  I  have  at  the  present  moment. 

92731.  That  is  rather  a  strong  indication.  Do  yon 
think  the  system  would  be  in  any  way  abused  by  people 
who  really  do  not  wa.nt  medical  treatment  applying  for 
it,  or  by  people  who  do  not  want  free  medicine  asking  for 
it,  and  perhaps  injuring  themselves  by  taking  it  ? — I  do 
not  think  so.  Castor  oil  is  not  a  favourite  beverage  ; 
if  it  were  whisky  it  would  be  a  different  matter.  I  think 
the  medical  attendance  would  be  so  disciplinary  that  it 
would  be  prohibitive  of  abuse. 

92732.  I  merely  put  what  is,  of  course,  a  'prima  facie 
objection  in  order  to  get  an  answer  on  the  minutes  ? — I 
think  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect,  and  that 
ultimately  the  amount  of  medicine  taken  would  diminish 
very  much.  The  reduction  in  medical  attendance  would 
occur  through  improvement  in  general  health,  especially 
due  to  its  earlier  availability.  It  would  not  be  feared  and 
postponed  if  the  taint  of  pauperism  were  removed. 

92733.  Of  course,  you  quite  see  that  that  is  an  obvious 
objection,  and  that  it  is  well  to  get  your  explanation  on 
the  minutes.  You  suggest  that  such  treatment  should 
be  altogether  free  from  the  taint  of  pauperism  ? 

92734.  And  so  far  you  wish  to  follow  out  to  some 
extent  our  dispensary  system  in  Ireland  of  free  medical 
relief  without  any  taint  of  pauperism  ? — Undoubtedly. 
It  is  admirable  in  that  respect. 

92735.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  make  ? — 
I  think  not.  I  think  the  main  points  are  stated  in  my 
proof. 

92736.  {Mr.  Nvnn.)  There  are  one  or  two  general 
questions  I  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion  upon  before 
coming  to  your  paper.  To  what  extent,  to  take  up  what 
the  Bishop  has  been  dealing  with,  do  you  propose  that 
the  municipal  authority,  through  its  public  health  depart- 
ment, should  control  the  dispensaries  or  hospitals  or 
club  doctors  ?  You  propose  that  it  should  take  in  hand 
the  district  medical  officer  of  the  poor,  and  j^ou  give 
excellent  reasons  for  that ;  do  not  the  same  reasons 
apply  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  hospitals,  the  club  doctors, 
and  the  dispensary  doctors,  who  are  almost  of  equal 
strength  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  tackle 
them  all  until  you  had  settled  the  rest  of  the  problem. 
Taking  over  the  medical  aid  of  the  poor  is  quite  enough 
to  begin  with. 

92737.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  overlapping  at 
present  between  the  dispensaries  and  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  medical  relief.  My  point 
is  that  the  classes  are  not  very  different  in  regard  to  the 
poverty  and  uncleanliness  of  their  homes.  Any  argument 
that  applies  to  persons  who  come  under  the  Poor  Law, 
would  apply,  would  it  not,  with  almost  equal  force  to  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  people  who  go  to  the  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  clubs  ? — 
Would  that  not  be  met  by  the  fact  that  freer  medical  aid 
to  be  obtained  in  connection  with  the  municipal  system 
would  drain  away  the  people  from  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments of  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  so  the 
question  would  solve  itself  ? 


92738.  You  do  not  wish,  for  any  control  of  the  in-  Question  of 
patients'  departments  of  the  hospitals,  do  you  ? — Speaking  municipalin, 
generally  and  broadlv,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  ^1°'^.^^,, 
attempt  to  deal  with  that  problem.  The  in-patient  | 
departments  in  the  general  hospitals,  speaking  generally,  (lent^^gj^j 
are  very  well  managed,  and  the  treatment  of  disease  is 

very  good.    I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  inter- 
fere with  them. 

92739.  Is  that  a  matter  of  expediency  at  all,  or  what 
is  it  ? — The  problem  is  too  large,  and  it  may  never  be 
necessary  to  interfere  with  them  ;  at  any  rate,  at  the 
present  moment  if  I  were  administering  the  matter,  I 
should  regard  it  as  a  mistake  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  general  hospitals. 

92740.  Take  a  concrete  point :  The  medical  men  who 
are  connected  with  the  dispensaries  probably  come  across 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the  amount  of  unsanitary 
conditions  that  would  be  found  in  the  homes  of  actual 
paupers ;  is  it  not  equally  desirable  to  co-ordinate  their 
work  under  the  purview  of  the  municipal  body  ? — I 
imagine  that  any  scheme  for  freer  medical  aid  would 
almost  certainly,  as  a  matter  of  course,  bring  the  dis- 
pensaries in.  The  dispensaries  would  almost  cease  to 
exist  in  their  present  form,  because  the  people  would  go 
where  they  can  get  efficient  treatment  without  having 
the  bother  of  going  for  letters  and  so  on. 

92741.  I  thought  your  point  just  now  was  that  there 
was  a  considerable  proportion  of  patients  who  preferred 
to  pay  their  own  doctor  ? — Yes — above  the  dispensary 
class. 

92742.  I  see  the  dispensary  in  Brighton,  for  instance,  Dispensary 
is  more  largely  supported  by  voluntary  contribution  system  in 
than  by  the  workmen  themselves  ? — Yes.  Brighton, 

92743.  I  am  speaking  now  of  voluntary  dispensaries, 
and  not  of  Poor  Law  dispensaries,  of  course  ? — ^That  is 
so ;  and  I  am  speaking  of  the  same  voluntary  dispen- 
saries. 

92744.  The  Brighton  dispensary  is  partly  provident 
and  partly  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  ? — ■ 
Yes.    The  provident  element  is  relatively  small. 

92745.  Would  your  remarks  apply  equally  to  provident  Question  of 
dispensaries  and  to  dispensaries  volimtarily  supported? —  state  aid  fci 
At  the  present  moment  I  do  not  see  how  the  provident  provident 
dispensaries    would   continue    to    live  unless  it  was  dispensaries 
decided  to  give  State  aid  through  them  by  subsidising 

them.    The  district  medical  officers  would  take  their 
place. 

92746.  That  would  produce  a  very  great  dislocation, 
would  it  not,  in  the  medical  profession,  and  also  in  the 
provident  habits  of  the  people  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  machin- 
ery. It  might  be  decided  to  subsidise  the  provident 
dispensaries  and  aid  them  to  continue. 

92747.  Under  your  supervision  ? — Yes ;    that  would 
give  the  right  of  supervision  to  the  local  authority. 

92748.  That  is  my  point — the  extent  to  which  this 
leads  us  to  the  supervision  of  public  practitioners  by  the 
various  departments  of  the  local  authority  ? — I  take  it 
the  local  authority  would  have  no  right  to  supervise 
unless  it  provided  some  of  the  funds. 

92749.  Then  with  regard  to  the  club  doctor,  you  think  Malingerinj 
that  your  system  would  tend  to  prevent  malingering,  by  club 
because  the  doctor  would  not  be  in  fear  of  becoming  patients, 
unpopular  amongst  the  members  of  the  club  ? — That 

would  be  so,  I  think. 

92750.  I  suppose  primarily  he  looks  to  the  committee 
of  the  club,  does  he  not,  and  the  committee  of  the  club 
looks  to  him  to  prevent  malingering  ? — Yes ;  but  the 
committee  of  the  club  is  elected  by  the  club,  and  the 
doctor  is  subject  to  re-election  annually,  and  if  he  has 
made  himself  unpopular  by  restricting  the  medical  aid 
he  does  not  get  re-elected.  I  have  been  a  doctor  of  a 
friendly  society  myself, 

9275L  Is  there  not  some  doubt  whether  the  doctor 
does  get  turned  out  ?  We  know  how  conservative  club 
members  are,  and  he  rarely  loses  his  post  ? — I  have 
known  cases  where  they  have  lost  their  posts,  and,  at  any 
rate,  the  tendency  is  for  the  doctor  to  be  lenient  with  the 
members  who  elect  him. 
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!i  of       92752.  Before  we  leave  that  subject,  what  relation  do 
you  propose  should  exist  betwx-en  the  prescription  of 
nder  medical  aid  and  of  preventive  measures,  and  the  provision 
lical       medical  nourishment  and  necessaries  ?    At  present,  of 
course,  the  district  medical  officer  practically  orders 
what  he  likes,  does  he  not  ? — Yes. 

92753.  Your  district  medical  officers  would  not  have 
that  power,  would  they  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  let  them  have  it. 

92754.  \Vliat  I  wanted  to  arrive  at  was  what  machinery, 
or  what  provision  you  would  propose,  or  have  you  not 
considered  that  ? — I  have  not  considered  that  in  any 
detail.  I  take  it  that  the  Poor  Law  organisation  would 
remain  in  some  form,  and  that  they  would  give  the 
relief  as  at  present  where  it  was  absolutely  needed  ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  patient  and  his  family,  being 
relieved  of  one  important  source  of  expense,  would  be  in 
a  better  position  for  getting  nourishment  than  they 
were  before. 

92755.  I  think  the  assumption  is  that  a  pauper  family 
is  not  at  all  relieved  of  any  expense  by  this  medical  aid, 
as  it  is  so  very  seldom  that  it  is  recovered  ? — At  any 
rate,  I  think  the  two  should  be  absolutely  separate, 
otherwise  the  doctor  would  find  himself  in  a  very  awk- 
ward position  with  regard  to  the  giving  of  material  aid. 

92756.  You  are  assuming  that  there  would  be  some 
committee  or  body  sufficiently  representative  to  be  in 
immediate  touch  both  with  your  district  medical  officers 
and  with  whatever  person  is  responsible  for  providing 
the  relief  ? — Yes. 

92757.  Then  to  take  up  the  question  of  phthisis,  yonr 
cases  are  kept  for  about  five  weeks  in  your  sanatorium 
at  Brighton,  are  thej'  not  ?— Yes. 

92758.  That  is  time  for  them  to  learn  a  good  deal,  I 
suppose,  but  is  it  time  for  them  to  form  habits  ? — On 
that  point  I  can  speak  with  great  confidence,  because  it  is 
very  rare  indeed  in  visiting  consumptives  after  they 
have  left  the  sanatorium  that  we  find  they  have  gone 
back  to  dirty  habits.  I  can  only  point  to  two  cases  of 
that  kind  out  of  some  hundred  cases  treated,  and  those 
were  cases  of  laryngeal  phthisis  where  we  had  un- 
fortunately not  been  able  to  do  the  patients  any  good, 
and  the  patients  were  rather  resentful. 

92759.  For  what  cause  do  you  keep  a  certain  number 
of  them  for  long  treatment  ? — That  is  under  a  special 
charity. 

92760.  I  understand  how  it  happens  that  you  can  do 
it ;  but  I  want  to  know  on  what  ground  do  you  select 
them  ? — On  two  grounds.  We  have  two  classes  ;  if  they 
are  early  cases  we  think  we  may  get  a  cure  ;  and  then 
there  are  other  cases,  quite  advanced  cases,  who  have 
a  wife  and  a  large  family,  and  we  think  the  longer  they 
are  kept  away  from  their  homes  the  better. 

92761.  You  are  acting  there  as  the  relieving  agency 
practically  ? — That  is  so. 

92762.  May  I  ask  when  that  Act  was  passed  by  which 
you  receive  the  help  of  a  mimicipal  nurse  ? — I  do  not 
remember,  but  I  think  it  was  about  1900. 

92763.  Lately,  in  fact  ?— Not  quite  lately. 

92764.  Have  you  only  one  municipal  nurse  ? — We 
send  out  nurses  from  the  sanatorium  as  required  to  a 
casiB  of  puerperal  fever,  or  a  case  of  erysipelas. 

92765.  It  is  municipal  nursing  then  in  fact  ? — Yes. 

92766.  I  see  you  speak  of  the  sanitary  inspector  as 
"  he  "  ;  do  you  not  employ  lady  inspectors  ? — No,  we 
have  no  lady  inspector  at  present. 

92767.  Which  do  you  prefer  ? — If  I  had  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two,  a  man  undoubtedly. 

92768.  You  do  prefer  a  man  ?• — Yes,  but  I  would 
rather  have  both. 

92769.  Is  there  an  open-air  ward  in  the  infirmary  at 
Brighton  ? — -They  have  a  large  balcony,  and  some  of  the 
patients  are  wheeled  out  there. 

92770.  I  do  not  think  you  state  in  your  paper  that 
you  are  in  favour  of  compulsory  notification  of  consump- 
tion ? — No,  I  have  not  said  that. 

92771.  You  are  in  favour  of  it  though,  are  you  not  ? — 
With  modifications  and  with  safeguards,  which  I  will 
give  if  you  like. 
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92772.  I  should  like  to  hear  them  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  unwise  to  give  compulsory  notification  of  consumption 
as  a  general  enactment  all  over  the  country.  I  would 
limit  it  to  those  communities  which  had  shown  before- 
hand that  they  had  arrangements  for  benefiting  patients. 
Consumption  is  altogether  different  from  an  acute  in- 
fectious disease,  and  if  I  ever  had  the  power  of  regulating 
it,  I  would  regulate  it  in  such  a  way  that  only  those  who 
show  they  had  arrangements  for  inspecting  the  cases, 
and  visiting  them,  and  helping  them,  both  at  home  and 
in  sanatoria,  sliould  have  the  option  of  having  com- 
pulsory notification. 

92773.  Would  not  compulsory  notification  produce  the 
machinery  to  a  very  large  extent  which  would  give  an 
impetus  to  getting  rid  of  the  disease  ? — There  is  much 
force  in  that  argument,  but  I  think  in  a  case  of  a  disease 
like  consumption,  which  has  such  a  chronic  course,  it  is 
better  to  go  slowly  and  to  educate  the  pfople  up  to  it, 
rather  than  to  run  a  risk  of  making  martyrs  of  the  patients 
by  persecuting  them  with  visits  in  connection  with  which 
you  can  do  little  good. 

92774.  Have  you  any  corrections  to  make  on  your  Non-notiff- 
table  in  Paragraph  11,  or  is  my  extreme  ignorance  the  able  itifec- 
reason  why  I  cannot  imderstand  it  ?    In  your  list  of  the  tious  dist  ases 
100  total  deaths  from  all  causes  you  say :    "  Acute  non- 
notifiable  infectious  diseases,  including  pneumonia  and 
rheumatic    fever " — is    rheumatic    fever    infectious  ? — 

The  germ  of  it  has  not  been  discovered,  but  the  cumulative 
evidence  and  analogy  are  so  strong  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  infectious.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
recently  been  transferred  by  the  Registrar-General  from 
the  non-infective  to  the  infective  list. 

92775.  I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  non- 
infective  diseases  ? — They  are  what  are  commonly  called 
local  or  constitutional  diseases — diseases  like  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  or  peritonitis.  They  are  not  communicable 
from  one  person  to  another.  It  means  non-infectious  ; 
it  is  almost  the  same  thing  as  that. 

92776.  (Mrs.    Webb.)   Supposing    you    take    medical  Questipn  of 
relief  from  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  would  it  not  be  better  abolishing 
to  transfer  all  their  other  functions  to  other  bodies,  for  Boaids  of  . 
instance,  the  children  to  the  education  authority,  and  taianliane. 
so  on  ? — I  have  not  thought  that  matter  out. 

92777.  Your  proposal  of  transferring  the  medical 
relief  is  not  part  of  any  larger  plan  in  your  mind,  is  it  ? — 
I  think  I  have  mentioned  it  is  likely  that  this  will  come 
within  the  wur  c  of  the  local  authority  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  school  boards  came  in.  To  that  extent  it  is  part 
of  a  larger  plan  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  administration 
which  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  prcf  a  ed  to  give  a  final 
opinion  upon. 

92778.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  doctors  who  Effect  of 
might  be  required  if  you  curtail  disease  by  preventive  hitrh  stan- 
measures,  surely  our  standard  of  health  might    so   rise  dartl  of 
that  we  should  require  just  as  many  doctors  to  rrJse  health  on 
it  still  higher  ? — I  think  that  might  be  so  ;  but  when  ii^iedica! 

I  gave  my  answer  a  little  while  ago  I  was  thinking  of  it  ^^<  "lly- 
from  the  present  standpoint.  From  that  standpoint 
undoubtedly  after  a  few  years  fewer  doctors  will  be  re- 
quired. But  from  a  progressive  standpoint  I  think  that 
the  same  number,  or  even  an  increasing  number,  might 
be  needed  to  raise  the  standard  of  health  of  the 
community  steadily, 

92779.  Many  things  which  are .  not  considered  as 
diseases  now  might  presently  come  to  be  considered 
diseases  ? — Yes. 

92780.  I  mean  to  say,  we  may  have  an  increase 
of  hygienic  knowledge,  we  may  realise  what  constitutes 
health,  and  therefore  raise  the  standard  of  hygiene  ? 
Yes. 

92781.  With  regard  to  teaching  people  good  habits,  influence  of 
it  is  not  only  in  phthisis  that  you  require  good  habits,  good  l)abits 
but  there  are  other  diseases  where  you  require  them  just  on  health, 
as  much,  are  there  not  ? — Yes. 

92782.  Take,  for  instance,  diabetes  ;  is  that  not  largely 
a  matter  of  good  habits  ? — A  diabetic  person  who  would 
be  persistent  in  taking  sugar,  for  instance,  would  get 
steadily  worse  ;  whereas  if  he  could  be  induced  to  let  it 
be  he  would  get  fairly  well,  probably. 

92783.  Therefore  any  system  of  medical  treatment 
like  the  present  Poor  Law  treatment,  which  does  not  go 
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in  for  insisting  on  a  regimen,  must  necessarily  be  very 
little  good-  -mere  bottles  of  medicine  would  not  do  much 
good  to  diabetes,  would  they  ? — No.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  the  means  of  diminishing  sickness,  which 
prevents  good  health  at  the  present  time,  which  might  be 
utilised  even  if  nothing  were  done  to  put  the  present 
officers  under  the  preventive  machinery. 

92784.  With  regard  to  the  individual  patients,  would 
you  not  be  increasing  the  personal  responsibility  and  the 
personal  effort  of  the  individual  patient  by  treating  his 
disease  ? — That  has  been  my  experience  in  all  the  diseases 
which  I  have  had  to  deal  with.  From  my  point  of 
view  the  giving  of  aid  to  the  patient  has  undoubtedly 
increased  the  patient's  duties  and  responsibilities. 

92785.  You  mean  by  increasing  personal  obligation 
instead  of  decreasing  it  ? — That  has  been  the  result. 

92786.  And  that  would  be  the  result  about  a  very 
large  number  of  diseases  ? — I  think  the  same  argument 
would  apply  generally.  Take  bronchitis,  for  instance  ; 
a  person  who  has  a  dusty  occupation  must  take  certain 
precautions  ;  he  must  wear  a  respirator  or  adopt  certain 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  dust.  That  is  a  great  nuisance, 
and  the  workpeople  do  not  like  it,  and  they  would  almost 
rather  have  the  bronchitis.  Under  a  system  of  preventive 
medicine,  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to 
use  the  respirators  or  other  means  that  were  needed. 

92787.  You  might  have  a  body  of  public  opinion 
growing  up  against  the  person  who  was  persistently 
ill  through  bad  habits  ? — That  would  be  so. 

92788.  Has  it  been  brought  to  your  notice  that  in 
Germany  by  giving  a  greater  amount  of  medical  assist- 
ance provided  for  by  State  insurance  you  actually 
increase  the  obligation  to  be  healthy  ? — That  I  do  not 
know. 

92789.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  I  notice  that  the  conclusions 
you  come  to  after  going  through  the  whole  of  the  state- 
ment in  your  paper  are :  '*  (a)  It  is  impossible  under 
any  practicable  or  conceivable  application  of  the  existing 
systems  to  secure  complete  co-operation,  to  prevent 
over-lapping,  and  to  provide  medical  aid  which  shall  be 
generally  sufficient  for  the  health  of  the  community ;  " 
and  that  "  {b)  the  wider  application  of  the  principles 
of  preventive  medicine  would  enable  this  to  be  done." 
Really  your  whole  suggestions  hang  upon  this  conclusion, 
I  understand  ? — That  is  the  summing-up  of  my  impres- 
sions from  what  I  have  said  before. 

92790.  There  is  very  little  attempt  now  at  co-operation 
between  the  public  health  authorities  and  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  with  regard  to  medical  treatment  ? — That 
is  so. 

9279  L  That  line,  I  think,  has  never  been  adopted  by 
either  of  those  two  authorities  ? — That  is  so,  I  believe. 

92792.  Can  you  fairly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
such  useful  co-operation  as  could  effect  the  desired 
results  could  be  brought  about  provided  that  were 
attempted  and  enforced  ? — If  you  will  do  me  the  favour 
of  looking  higher  up  in  the  same  column  you  will  see  I 
state  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  implying 
that  the  possibilities  of  the  existing  mechanism  have  been 
exhausted. 

92793.  I  have  that  in  mind.  Yet  although  you  do 
not  think  the  possibilities  have  been  exhausted  you 
come  to  a  definite  conclusion  ? — I  do  not  think  that  you 
can  possibly  get  such  complete  and  good  results  if  the 
two  sets  of  officers  were  working  under  two  different 
authorities  as  you  would  if  they  were  working  under  one 
authority.  I  think  it  would  not  be  so  easy,  for  instance, 
for  the  district  medical  officer  to  report  over-crowding 
and  dirtiness  of  houses  as  it  would  be  if  he  were  working 
under  the  same  department. 

9279  i.  If  it  became  part  of  his  stipulated  duty  to  do 
so,  one  would  think  that  he  would  attend  to  his  duties  ? — 
I  can  speak  more  definitely  from  the  analogy  of  education. 
In  past  years  there  has  been  very  great  difficulty  in  getting 
•school  attendance  officers  to  report  suspicious  cases  of 
illness  to  the  medical  officer  of  health — in  fact  such  great 
difficulty  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  it  although  I 
made  various  endeavours  with  the  school  board,  and 
they  agreed  on  paper,  but  it  did  not  come  off.  But  since 
the  education  committee  took  over  the  work  of  the 
school  board  that  has  come  about  and  we  can  get  it  done 


now  because  it  is  only  a  question  of  going  from  one 
committee  to  another  of  the  same  town  council.  That 
is  an  illustration  which  appears  to  me  to  point  to  what  I  said. 

9279.5.  As  the  committee  which  has  education  to 
deal  with  is  a  statutory  committee  of  the  county  council, 
in  like  manner  if  the  whole  of  the  Poor  Law  arrange- 
ments were  in  the  hands  of  a  statutory  committee  of  the 
county  council  would  not  the  same  result  be  achieved  ? — 
Would  you  mind  giving  me  that  again  ;  I  did  not  quite 
follow  it, 

92796.  You  say  your  object  has  been  achieved  now  ? 
— Yes,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  not  completely  yet. 

92797.  That  is  rather  a  qualification  of  the  original 
statement  ? — It  is  not  completely  achieved ;  it  is  in 
course  of  development. 

92798.  That  has  been  brought  about  by  education 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  statutory  committee  of 
the  town  council  ? — Yes. 

92799.  If  the  whole  of  the  Poor  Law  arrangements 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  statutory  committee  of 
the  town  council,  in  like  manner  you  would  be  able  to 
get  close  co-operation  in  the  way  you  desire  between 
medical  treatment  and  the  prevention  of  disease  ? — 
That  would  be  a  step  in  advance,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  a  much  more  important  and  more  successful  step  in 
advance  if  you  transferred  all  the  medical  functions  to 
one  set  of  men  and  one  committee. 

92800.  There  would  still  be  an  item  left,  would  there 
not,  which  it  is  very  important  to  have  co-operation 
upon  and  that  is  the  provision  of  medical  extras,  which 
I  understand  you  to  say  you  would  not  give  power  to 
the  medical  officer  to  give.  As  they  are  practically 
needed  in  nearly  all  cases  which  come  under  the  Poor 
Law  (in  my  experience  a  very  large  percentage  of  such 
cases  need  something  in  addition)  it  would  mean  that 
those  cases  would  have  to  be  referred  to  the  Poor  Law 
authority  in  order  to  get  those  necessaries  in  addition 
and  to  ensure  recovery  ? — Yes. 

92801.  That  would  mean  a  very  close  co-operation 
between  the  two  ? — Quite  so. 

92802.  And  a  great  deal  of  the  success  would  depend 
upon  the  co-operation,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

92803.  Would  not  that  be  as  difficult  to  get  as  the 
co-operation  you  want  now  between  the  treatment  and 
the  prevention  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  speaking 
from  a  medical  point  of  view,  I  think  it  would  help  very 
greatly  to  have  all  the  medical  help  given  from  one  head- 
quarters and  not  from  two  head-quarters.  That  is  the 
opinion  I  have.  I  cannot  speak  from  experience,  of 
covirse.  I  can  only  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
experience  of  the  defects  of  the  present  arrangements; 
what  would  be  the  best  substitute  I  cannot  say  for  certain. 

92804.  You  suggest  a  substitute,  do  you  not  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so  ;  I  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  substitute,  and 
there  again  I  speak  on  the  analogy  of  what  has  just 
been  done  with  regard  to  medical  aid  in  schools.  The 
medical  inspection  of  schools  has  been  brought  into 
organic  relationship  with  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
and  I  anticipate  immensely  good  results  from  that. 

92805.  In  almost  a  similar  way  that  result  could  be 
brought  about,  could  it  not,  by  each  district  medical 
officer  being  also  at  the  same  time  an  assistant  under 
the  medics  1  officer  of  health  for  other  purposes  than  the 
mere  treatment  of  disease  ? — That  would  be  very  helpful. 
It  is  a  matter  of  machinery  really,  and  it  is  a  question 
as  to  which  would  be  the  best  machinery.  If  he  were 
made  an  assistant  to  the  medical  officer  of  health,  so 
far  as  nuisances  and  insanitary  conditions  generally 
were  concerned,  that  would  be  very  valuable. 

92806.  There  would  be  one  other  advantage  by  an 
arrangement  of  that  kind,  would  there  not,  that  you 
would  be  in  a  position,  without  any  reference  to  any 
other  authority,  to  order  these  medical  extras  which  in 
many  cases  are  absolutely  necessary  for  recovery  ? — 
That  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  upon. 

92807.  In  the  interests  of  public  health  you  place  a 
very  great  amount  of  reliance  upon  an  earlier  cognizance 
of  the  diseases  ? — It  is  of  overwhelming  importance. 

92808.  I  suppose  that  leads  you  to  the  suggestion 
that  medical  treatment  ought  to  be  gratuitous  so  that 
people  would  have  no  diffidence  whatever  in  making 
their  ailments  known  ? — That  is  so. 
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92809.  And  you  thinli  that  that  would  be  to  a  certain 
extent  confined  to  the  lower  class  of  people — those  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  a  medical  practitioner 
and  who  are  not  likely  to  do  so  ? — I  think  undoubtedly 
it  would  be  for  many  years  to  come.  May  I  add  that 
when  I  speak  of  gratuitous  med  ical  treatment  I  state 
that  as  the  ideal  ?  It  might  be  partially  gratuitous  or 
completely  ;  it  might  be  a  grant-in-aid  or  a  complete 
grant.  That  is  a  matter  on  which  I  have  no  final  opinion, 
rnce  92810.  Really,  what  you  want  is  increased  facilities 
0-  Law  getting  medical  treatment  ?— I  want  exactly  the 
opposite  principle  to  what  characterises  other  Poor  Law 
relief.  Poor  Law  medical  relief  must  not,  I  think,  be 
such  as  to  prevent  people  availing  themselves  of  it  at  an 
opportune  and  early  moment. 

9281L  The  object  in  passing  the  Act  to  take  away 
the  disabilities  attaching  to  outdoor  medical  relief  has 
been  of  course  to  make  it  so  that  the  people  would  avail 
themselves  of  it  more  freely  ;  has  it  been  your  experience 
that  in  Brighton  people  object  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  for 
medical  relief  ? — The  people  have  objected  very  greatly 
and  the  relieving  officers  have  objected  very  greatly  to 
having  them.    It  cuts  both  ways. 

92812.  In  administration  the  Poor  Law  unduly  re- 
stricted the  applications  of  that  class — was  that  it  ? — 
I  do  not  know  what  the  regulations  are  and  therefore 
I  cannot  say  that  they  have  unduly  done  it  ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  arrangements  are  made  as  nearly 
prohibitive  as  they  can  be. 

92813.  What  you  can  say  is  that  they  have  not  en- 
couraged people  to  apply  ? — They  have  very  much 
discouraged  them. 

92814.  That  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  local,  may 
it  not  ? — I  cannot  speak  with  authority  on  that  point 
because  my  experience  in  regard  to  it  is  chiefly  local  ; 
but  from  what  is  common  knowledge  I  should  say  not. 

92815.  In  this  paper  which  you  have  circulated  (See 
lition  Appendix  No.  VIII.  (B))  you  put  under  the  head  of 
ler  Poor  Law  Guardians,  "  advanced  cases  of  consumption 
ptives  (pauper  only)  treated  by  the  guardians."     Is  it  not 

difficult  to  say  who  is  a  pauper,  and  who  is  not  among 
those  who  happen  to  be  suffering  from  consumption  ? — 
I  believe  the  definition  of  "  pauper  "  is  very  difficult,  but 
in  actual  practice  it  comes  to  this,  that  consumptive 
patients  do  not  become  paupers  until  they  are  unfit  to 
work  ;  and  then  wives  may  not  become  paupers  because 
their  husbands  are  in  work,  and  the  result  is  that  these 
wives  cannot  be  treated  in  the  infirmary  until  they  are 
almost  dying. 

92816.  So  long  as  the  husband  is  able  to  provide  them 
food  they  cannot  ? — So  long  as  he  is  able  to  work. 

92817.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  very  difficult  to  define 
the  pauper  cases  when  they  are  being  treated  under  the 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

92818.  As  to  what  class  of  case  should  be  admitted 
for  treatment  is  left  very  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
particular  board  of  guardians  ? — I  supjrose  that  is  so. 

92819.  So  that  board  of  guardians  might  treat  cases 
other  than  those  who  are  advanced  if  they  thought  fit  ? 
—Yes. 

;nient  of     92820.  Even  when  there  may  be  wages  being  earned 
sis  in      in  the  family  ? — I  suppose  that  may  be  so,  but  in  actual 
practice  it  only  so  in  one  or  two  places  like  Bradford 
where  they  have  a  special  sanatorium,  and  Liverpool,  I 
believe. 

92821.  Encouragement  is  given  at  Bradford — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  at  Liverpool — to  people  to  make  appli- 
cation for  treatment  in  every  stage.  Every  medical 
man  in  the  town  has  been  circularised  asking  him  to  send 
in  cases  which  have  come  to  his  notice  which  would 
profit  by  treatment  in  the  sanatorium  and  who  are  unable 
to  pay  for  treatment  in  a  private  sanatorium  ;  and,  in 
that  way,  all  cases  are  received  at  once.  I  am  only  pointing 
this  out  to  show  what  possibilities  there  are  in  the  present 
arrangements  which  have  not  been  universally  adopted,  but 
which  might  have  been.  Now  take  as  an  opposite  example 
of  that,  where  a  public  authority  like  Sheffield  has  had 
the  power  of  compulsory  notification  and  the  power  to 
provide  sanatoria,  but  has  done  nothing — these  con- 
sumptive cases  are  all  left  to  the  Poor  Law,  although  the 
public  health  authority  have  undertaken  the  duty. 
Therefore  it  depends  very  largely  whatever  scheme  you 
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might  have  as  to  what  the  opinion  of  the  local  administra-  Dr.  Arthur 

tors  may  be  on  its  worth  ? — Undoubtedly,  that  would  be  Newsholmey 

so;  but  still  a  large  proportion  of  people  do  not  like  v^p%'p 

being  treated  under  the  Poor  Law,  and  that  seems  an  '   "  '  ' 
insuperable  difficulty  in  getting  prompt  and  satisfactory 
treatment  under  the  present  regime, 

92822.  But  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way ;  and 
pointing  out  to  these  people  that  they  can  be  treated 
without  difficulty — there  is  practically  no  disability 
attached  to  it ;  they  are  removed  direct  from  their  own 
homes,  although  it  is  under  the  Poor  Law— has  this 
effect  in  Bradford,  that  no  one  hcstitates  for  a  moment, 
and  artizans,  labourers,  teachers,  clerks,  cashiers,  and 
anyone  else  who  cannot  possibly  pay,  go  there  with  the 
greatest  possible  freedom.  I  only  point  this  out  to  show 
that  the  stigma  very  soon  rectifies  itself,  and  that  it  is  a 
matter  which  is  not  attached  to  the  body,  but  is  more  or 
less  attached  to  the  system  ? — It  has  practically  ceased 
to  be  a  pauper  hospital  there. 

92823.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  still  a  pauper 
sanatorium,  because  every  person  there  is  destitute  of 
the  means  of  providing  for  his  particular  disease,  and  in 
that  sense  technically  they  are  all  paupers,  at  least 
they  technically  have  a  right  to  treatment  under  the 
Poor  Law  ? — It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work  anyhow. 

92824.  You  have  no  guarantee  that  if  all  this  work 
were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  public  health  authority, 
that  public  health  authority  would  rise  to  its  possibili- 
ties any  more  than  the  guardians  to-day ;  Sheffield  is  a 
case  in  point  ? — Except  this,  that  people  are  governed 
very  largely  by  sentiment.  Although  you  have  managed 
in  Bradford  to  overcome  that  sentiment  in  that  one 
respect,  yet  sentiment  is  dead  against  early  treatment 
under  parochial  conditions,  and  prevents  it  to  a  very 
large  extent. 

92825.  I  was  only  thinking  that  probably  regulations 
which  Would  leave  more  scope  and  would  give  more 
encouragement  to  boards  of  guardians  to  deal  with 
cases  of  this  character,  might  have  the  desired  effect 
without  running  the  risk  of  giving  gratuitous  relief  to 
everybody,  which  might  have  great  dangers  ? — It  need 
not  be  gratuitous  to  everybody  necessarily.  I  have 
stated  the  ideal.  But  there  are  many  stages  up  towards 
such  an  ideal,  without  going  the  whole  way  at  once. 

92826.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  you  do  not  advocate 
the  municipalisation  of  the  present  voluntary  hospitals 
but  you  would  leave  them  alone,  I  think  you  said,  in 
answer  to  a  previous  question  ? — Absolutely. 

92827.  It  would  necessarily  follow,  I  think  you  state, 
that  workhouse  infirmary  buildings  would  be  utilised  as 
municipal  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

92828.  As  they  would  be  utilised  as  municipal  hospitals 
with  public  funds  behind  them,  the  probabilities  are  that 
that  would  put  an  end  to  the  establishment  of  voluntary 
hospitals  in  fixture  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  because,  at  any 
rate  for  a  long  time  to  come,  you  would  keep  on  treating 
the  same  class  of  cases  as  are  being  treated- — the  acute 
cases  and  accidents  would  still  go  to  the  voluntary  hospitals 
where  they  exist,  but  the  more  chronic  cases  like  con- 
sumption and  ulcerated  leg  or  chronic  rheumatism  would 
go  into  the  municipal  hospital.  That  would  be  met,  I 
take  it,  by  regulations. 

92829.  But  experience  has  taught  us,  I  think,  that 
where  a  provision  of  this  kind  is  made,  the  voluntary 
contributions  begin  to  dry  up  when  State  provision  is 
made,  as  was  found  wth  regard  to  the  provision  for 
unemployment ;  people  will  not  subscribe  to  the  distress 
committees  because  they  are  already  recognised  as  part 
of  the  proper  machinery  of  local  government.  If  that 
were  so  is  there  not  a  danger  that  these  hospitals  would 
certainly  decay,  because  their  subscriptions  would  fall 
off  and  they  would  be  begging  for  the  m\micipality  to 
take  them  over  ? — I  can  see  that  danger  might  arise 
in  the  absence  of  definite  regulations  as  to  the  class  of 
diseases  which  would  be  treated. 

92830.  Then  your  suggestion  would  scarcely  be  pos-  Possibility  of 
sible  to  apply  all  over  the  country,  would  it,  without  utilising  Poor 
enormous  expense  ?  For  instance,  most  of  these  work-  Law  build- 
house  infirmaries  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Poor  Law  i"gs  as 
institution  ;  they  may  be  separate  buildings  on  the  same  ^nunicipal 
site  or  they  may  be  wards  in  a  building  which  may  be  inhi'Jiaries. 
used  for  other  purposes,  but  there  are  only  something 
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like  sixteen  in  the  whole  of  the  country  outside  London 
which  have  a  separately-administered  infirmR-ry.  There- 
fore it  would  only  be  applicable  in  those  sixteen  cases 
without  going  to  the  expense  of  providing  municipal 
buildings  ? — I  do  not  see  why  the  present  buildings  should 
not  continue  to  be  utilised  as  municipal  infirmaries 
instead  of  Poor  Law  infirmaries. 

9283  L  Even  when  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  buildings  ? — Of  the  same  curtilage,  yes. 

92832.  You  see  they  are  not  separately  administered 
within  that  curtilage,  there  is  the  over-lapping  of  lighting 
and  heating  and  washing — usually  in  one  laundry — 
and  the  work  of  the  hospital  is  done  partly  by  the  inmates 
of  the  other  part  of  the  house,  so  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  separate  the  expenses.  The  only  thing  that 
could  possibly  be  done,  as  it  seems  to  me  from  my  brief 
experience  from  administering  an  institution  of  this 
kind,  would  be  to  give  the  municipal  authority  power 
to  send  their  cases  without  any  option  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians  ;  but  so  far  as  joint  management  is  concerned, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  the  question  ? — -If  the  boards 
of  guardians  and  the  hospital  authority  were  two  com- 
mittees of  the  same  body,  that  is  undoubtedly  I  think 
capable  of  fairly  easy  adjustment. 

92833.  If  what  ? — If  you  imagine  that  the  board  of 
guardians  were  done  away  with,  and  that  the  Poor  Law 
functions  of  the  board  of  guardians  were  carried  out  by 
one  of  the  committees  of  the  local  authority  like  the 
Education  Committee,  and  another  committee  carried 
out  the  medical  duties,  the  adjustment  between  them 
as  to  these  two  buildings  would  be  quite  easy,  I  should 
think. 

92834.  I  can  understand  a  system  of  that  kind,  but 
you  would  not  really  say  the  hospitals  were  under  muni- 
cipal treatment,  though  they  would  be  managed  by  a 
special  statutory  committee  of  the  council  which  would 
have  the  whole  of  the  other  classes  probably  or  many 
other  classes  of  the  nation  to  deal  with  ?  It  would  lead 
to  closer  co-operation,  would  it  not  ? — Undoubtedly. 

92835.  But  not  to  a  transference  of  management  ? — 
Yes. 

92836.  Is  that  what  you  think  would  happen  ? — As 
I  have  suggested,  I  think  it  would  end  possibly  in  the 
two  committees  taking  it  over — one  taking  over  the 
medical  part,  and  the  other  the  non-medical  part. 

92837.  Two  committees  ? — Yes,  one  of  which  would 
take  the  place  of  the  present  board  of  guardians. 

92838.  I  do  not  see  how  that  would  work  at  all  unless 
the  duties  of  the  two  committees  could  be  very  clearly 
defined.  I  could  understand  one  committee,  a  statutory 
committee  of  the  council,  having  the  management  of  all 
the  present  institutions  which  now  come  under  the  Poor 
Law  and  the  medical  officer  of  health,  having  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  outside  medical  treatment  of  all  cases  and 
with  regard  to  the  admissions  into  the  hospitals  which 
were  managed  by  the  statutory  committee.  In  that  way 
you  would  get  a  close  co-operation,  probably  closer  than 
you  would  get  now  between  the  education  authority  and 
the  medical  officer  of  health  ?— I  do  not  wish  to  commit 
myself  to  any  point  of  new  administrative  detail,  but  I 
do  want  to  lay  down  again  the  general  principle  that 
Poor  Law  administration  so  far  as  the  relief  of  paupers 
is  concerned,  should,  I  take  it,  be  prohibitive  or  as  nearly 
prohibitive  as  possible,  as  at  present ;  but  that  medical 
aid  must  be  prompt,  and  there  must  be  no  prohibition  in 
regard  to  that,  if  the  health  of  the  people  is  to  be  main- 
tained and  improved.  To  have  one  committee  or  one 
body  doing  these  two  almost  incompatible  things  neces- 
sarily means  a  compromise  between  the  two. 

92839.  When  you  suggest  administrative  changes  one 
must  be  excused  for  criticising  the  changes  suggested  ? 
— Just  so. 

92840.  I  suppose  you  have  in  mind  a  considerable 
change  in  the  area  of  the  public  health  authorities  ?— 
In  smaller  districts  undoubtedly,  I  should  say. 

92841.  In  small  urban  districts  and  in  rural  districts  ? 
— Yes,  I  shoiild  think,  that  would  be  necessary. 

92842.  For  instance,  you  could  not  say  that  it  would 
be  better  as  they  remain  at  present  to  transfer  the  medical 
treatment  of  cases  in  a  district  like  Huddersfield,  where 
there  are  practically  sixteen  or  seventeen  medical  officers 


of  health  in  the  Poor  Law  area,  all  of  which  are  working 
under  the  several  committees  of  their  own  tirban  district 
councils,  so  that  what  is  now  done  by  one  body  in  Hudders- 
field would  be  done  by  practically  sixteen  separate  bodies  , 
each  working  independently  of  the  other  in  the  medical 
treatment    of   cases  now  treated  by  the  guardians  ?—  I  £fg„j„ 
certainly  think,  both  in  regard  to  Poor  Law  relief  and  p^minis-  ° 
in  regard  to  public  health  administration,  that  the  larger  (ration  ly 
bodies  are  much  more  desirable  and  much  more  efficient,  large  bodies, , 

92843.  Your  suggestion  for  a  transference  of  medical  ; 
treatment  to  the  medical  officers  of  health  will  depend  i 
upon  an  alteration  in  that  respect,  wUl  it  not  ?  As  j 
they  stand  at  present,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 

it  would  be  rather  a  serious  step  to  take,  would  it  not  ? 
— I  have  not  much  experience  of  the  smaller  local 
authorities,  but  I  should  say  that  even  now  the  smaller 
sanitary  authorities  would  do  the  work  of  medical  aid 
better  than  the  boards  of  guardians  do  it,  because  it 
would  fit  in  so  well  with  the  public  health  functions 
which  are  enumerated  on  that  sctieme,  and  would  at 
once  involve  the  principle  of  the  preventive  treatment 
of  disease  rather  than  the  bela   '\  treatment  of  disease. 

92844.  Of  course,  you  will  be  familiar  with  the  sug-  Suggestions 
gestions  that  were  made  by  the  British  Medical  Association  of  British 
for  a  public  medical  service  and  a  provident  medical  Mdical 
service  ;    have  you  any  observations  to  oiler  on  their  ^^ociatiou 
suggestions  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  at  the  moment 

I  have  not  their  suggestions  in  my  mind.  I  read  them 
through  at  the  time  but  I  cannot  recall  them  sufficiently 
clearly  to  answer  questions  on  them  without  hearing 
more  of  the  details. 

92845.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  powers  of  Need  of 
medical  men  with  regard  to  the  certification  of  death  ?  exauiinatioa 
— No,  I  think  that  there  are  many  certificates  of  death  and 
given  on  insufficient  examination.  supervision 

.  ,       ,  of  medical 

92846.  In  the  interests  of  pubhc  health,  is  it  not  neces- pi-actitioneK 
sary  that  practically  every  practitioner  at  least  should 

be  subject  to  examination  as  to  the  treatment  of  particular 
cases  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  any  man,  and  any  doctor 
does  more  efficient  work  through  being  supervised. 

92847.  For  instance,  even  with  the  best  possible 
arrangement  of  public  medical  officers,  such  cases  as 
this  might  occur — that  a  death  takes  place  which  is 
certified  as  ptomaine  poisoning  and  a  few  days  after 
there  are  found  to  be  half-a-dozen  people  with  small-pox 
in  the  same  house,  and  then  they  discover  after  the 
death  that  it  was  small-pox,  and  not  ptomaine  poisoning. 
It  is  a  very  serious  matter  from  the  pubhc  health  point . 
of  view  that  a  medical  man  should  get  so  far  wrong  ia 
bis  diagnosis,  is  it  not  ? — Quite. 

92848.  But  there  is  no  remedy  for  that,  is  there  ? — I 
submit  there  is  a  remedy. 

92849.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  hear  ?— There 
is  no  remedy  in  that  particular  instance,  but  there  is  a 
remedy  to  prevent  its  recurring  in  the  experience 
of  the  same  man.  You  cannot  call  a  private  doctor 
to  book  for  a  thing  like  that,  but  a  doctor  who  is  affiliated 
to  an  official  system  would  be  under  superior  officers,, 
and  would  have  to  appear  before  a  committee,  probably, 
for  having  been  so  careless.  I  have  an  instance  of 
the  same  thing  that  I  can  quote.  A  doctor  wrote 
to  me  that  he  had  seen  that  day  a  boy  with  a 
hard  constant  laryngeal  cough,  hoarseness,  commencing 
stridor,  which  means  difficulty  of  breathing ;  and 
that  his  symptoms  were  suggestive  of  laryngeal 
diphtheria.  That  was  sent  throughout  the  ordinary 
post,  and  meanwhile  the  child  was  kept  at  home  for 
twenty-four  hours,  with  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
almost  needing  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  without 
the  doctor  doing  anything  more.  My  correspondent 
was  a  private  practitioner.  If  I  had  written  an  indignant 
letter  to  him,  I  should  have  made  an  enemy  in  my  official 
life,  but  if  he  were  affihated  to  an  official  service  he  would 
be  amenable  to  discipline.  There  are  a  number  of 
instances  like  that. 

92850.  You  do  not  suggest  that  a  private  practitioner 
who  might  treat  a  private  patient  in  that  way  should 
be  a  pubhc  officer,  do  you  ? — No,  this  happened  to  be 
a  dispensary  case.  I  admit  that  it  would  not  cover  the 
whole  ground,  but  it  would  go  far  to  cover  it.  It  would 
only  be  a  gradual  reform.  Every  doctor  will  do  better 
work  through  being  supervised,  but  under  the  present 
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arrangements  you  dare  not  find  fault  with  the  doctors, 
except  very  mildly  indeed  for  such  things  as  that. 

92851.  Would  you  suggest  that  after  death  the  treat- 
ment of  a  case  should  be  investigated  so  as  to  ascertain 
whether  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  had  been  in  accord- 
ance with  the  real  c  .u:e .  of  death  ? — Do  you  mean  under 
a  public  system  ? 

92852.  I  mean  should  the  private  practitioner  be  sub- 
ject to  that  examination  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
practical  suggestion,  but  I  have  not  thought  of  it  before. 

92853.  So  long  as  there  are  private  practitioners,  it 
is  open  for  people  to  be  treatel  altogether  wrongly,  and 
to  be  certified  wrongly  after  death,  and  no  one  to  be  any 
the  wiser? — Yes,  but  I  take  it  that  the  field  for  that 
would  become  gradually  more  and  more  limited,  as  the 
municipal  system  became  more  and  more  extensive. 

92854.  You  lay  great  stress  upon  the  influence  the 
doctor  would  have  over  the  habits  of  the  people  who  are 
under  his  treatment ;  if  these  people  were  persistent  in 
their  habits,  would  you  resort  to  any  compulsion  at  all  ? 
My  own  experience  at  Brighton  is  that  compulsion  is  very 
rarely  needed.  If  you  take  time  to  get  into  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  patients  and  spend  time  over  it,  you  can 
exercise  discipline  without  compulsion.  I  think  that  in 
exceptional  cases  compulsion  will  undoubtedly  be  needed, 
and  that  power  should  be  given  to  local  authorities  to 
regulate  by  by-laws  or  otherwise,  these  very  exceptional 
cases. 

92855.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  Do  you  apply  that  to  the  segrega- 
tioa  of  acute  cases  of  phthisis  ? — I  would  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsion  in  phthisis  in  very  few  cases — very 
few  indeed.  I  should  be  very  careful  to  safeguard  that. 
I  do  not  think  we  want  compulsion  yet,  unless  in  very 
exceptional  cases — where  a  man  is  in  a  common  lodging- 
house  for  instance,  very  bad,  and  will  not  go  to  any  in- 
stitution at  all  ;  or  again  where  he  is  in  an  infirmary  well 
treated  and  well  attended  to  but  insists  on  going  out 
into  a  crowded  house.  I  think  that  all  those  cases  should 
be  very  carefully  safeguarded,  although  the  same  thing 
is  being  do.ie  in  New  York  extensively  now. 

92856.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Where  the  people  will  not 
take  precautions  and  the  subject  is  a  danger  to  the  other 
members  of  the  household,  would  you  go  so  far  as  to 
ask  for  compulsory  powers  to  remove  such  a  person  ? — 
I  do  not  think  at  the  present  time  that  the  public  opinion 
of  this  country  will  justify  compulsion  in  such  cases 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  I  should  proceed 
warily  and  cautiously  on  that  point. 

92857.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Are  you  familiar  with  workhouses 
and  infirmaries  to  any  extent  ? — Yes,  in  a  general  way. 

92858.  In  London  as  well  as  in  the  provinces  ? — Yes, 
to  some  extent  in  London  also. 

92859.  Have  you  considered  the  question  whether 
they  could  be  used  in  medical  education  ? — I  think  that 
the  present  non-use  of  them  is  a  very  serious  calamity 
to  the  country.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  they 
should  be  utilised  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 

92860.  You  do  not  see  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
that  ? — No  ;  my  own  experience  is  that  any  hospital 
to  which  medical  students  are  attached  is  always  better 
administered  than  one  to  which  medical  students  are 
not  attached.  There  is  a  general  uplifting  of  the  whole 
of  the  administration. 

9286L  So  in  the  interests  of  the  institution,  as  well 
as  the  subject,  you  would  urge  it  ? — Yes,  I  would  urge 
it. 

92862.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  I  see  with  regard  to  your  arrange- 
ments at  Brighton  you  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of 
tact  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  who  visits  the  families  ' 
—Yes. 

92863.  You  mention  sympathetic  relationship  lower 
down  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

92864.  I  suppose  you  would  attach  great  importance 
to  those  qualities  ? — Undoubtedly. 

92865.  Have  you  tried  any  voluntary  associations  in 
this  work  ? — In  connection  with  consumption  ? 

92866.  Yes,  and  in  visiting  the  homes  ?— Not  to  any 
large  extent.  The  only  voluntary  arrangement  we  have 
tried  is  by  having  health  addresses  to  the  mothers' 
meetings  throughout  the  town.    We  have  a  Women's 
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Health  Society ;  and  they  pay  for  addresses  to  be  given 
by  skilled  ladies,  to  fifty  and  one  hundred  mothers  at  a 
time,  right  through  the  winter  at  all  the  mothers'  meetings 
in  the  town.   

92867.  Do  you  employ  female  inspectors  for  this  home  3  Feb.  1908, 
visitation  ? — No  ;  at  the  present  time  I  have  not  one.  — — — 

92868.  In  a  large  city  where  I  made  enquiry  into  this  Lj^^j^  q£ 
point  the  physicians  of  the  dispensary  laid  a  good  deal  female 
of  importance  on  the  visits  being  made  by  others  than  health 
the  ordinary  type  of  sanitary  inspector— that  the  uni-  visitors, 
formed  ofiicial  who  was  too  much  of  an  ofificial  was  not 
always   successful. — It  is   absolutely  imperative  that 

the  official  must  not  be  uniformed.  It  would  damn  his 
effort  at  once  if  he  went  in  uniform  ;  but  short  of  that, 
a  great  deal  depends  on  the  tact  of  the  men  you  employ. 
I  happen  to  have  an  excellent  man  for  the  purpose.  I 
should  prefer  to  have  a  lady  inspector  for  visiting  female 
phthisical  cases. 

92869.  You  need  individual  contact  with  them  ? — 
Yes. 

92870.  In  the  scheme  for  medical  arrangements  which  Arrange- 
you  have  favoured  us  with  you  have  in  C.  :  "  the  sani-  nients  as  to 
tary  authority  and  education  committee."  By  sanitaiy  sanitary 
authority  do  you  mean  the  county  council  ? — -When  a.uthonty. 
saying  sanitary  authority  and  education  committee  I 

was  thinking  more  particularly  of  my  own  arrangements. 

92871.  You  have  a  county  borough  ? — Yes. 


92872. 
-Yes. 


And  that,  of  course,  is  the  sanitary  authority  ? 


92873.  But  in  the  case  of  a  county  council  it  is  not 
nece  sarily  a  sanitary  authority,  I  think  ? — Only  very 
partially. 

92874.  I  only  wanted  to  clear  that  matter.    In  that  Payment  of 
column  you  state  that  the  sanitary  authority  should  doctors 
pay  the  doctor's  fees  when  called  in  by  midwives  ? — Yes.  called  in  by 

mid  wives. 

92875.  Under  what  statutory  power  would  they  do 
that  ?— That  is  not  completely  Brighton.  We  have  not 
done  that  at  all  in  Brighton.  I  know  it  is  done  in  some 
large  cities,  but  under  what  statutory  powers  I  do  not 
know. 

92876.  You  do  not  bring  it  under  the  head  of  B.,  the 
Poor  Law  guardians.  Are  you  aware  of  the  powers  of 
guardians  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1848  ? 
— I  am  not  familiar  with  that  Act. 

92877.  There  was  a  circular  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  issued  lately  drawing  attention  to  them  ? — I  am 
not  familiar  with  that. 

92878.  In  Paragraph  6  (i.)  you  state  that  there  is  a  Extent  to 
waste  of  information.    "  The  Poor  Law  medical  officers  vifljjch  Order 
are  daily  in  possession  of  information — at  present  wasted  "  of  L.G.B., 
—That  is  so.  Feb.,  1879,  is 

92879.  Have  you  ever  utilised  the  Order  of  the  Local  '^*i^i®^<^- 
Government  Board  of  February,  1879  ? — What  does  that 
relate  to  ? 

92880.  It  relates  to  the  giving  of  information  by  district 
medical  officers  to  sanitary  authorities  ? — I  utilised  it  in 
my  London  experience,  but  I  have  not  utilised  it  in 
Brighton.  That  relates  to  giving  lists  of  cases  of  sick- 
ness, does  it  not  ? 

92881.  It  was  before  the  days  of  the  Notification  Act ; 
but  it  also  went  on  to  say :  "  He  shall  also  furnish  from 
time  to  time  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  such 
sanitary  authority  such  information  with  respect  to  the 
cases  of  sickness  and  the  deaths  amongst  the  pauper 
patients  under  his  care  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
may  direct."  That  is  extending  it  to  ail  kinds  of  sick- 
ness ? — Yes. 

92882.  But  I  cannot  ascertain  whether  it  has  been 
made  use  of  ? — I  take  it  the  Local  Government  Board 
has  not  directed  it. 

92883.  Has  any  application  been  made  ? — I  do  not 
know  the  machinery. 

92884.  At  any  rate  you  have  made  no  application  7 — 
We  have  made  no  application  from  Brighton  for  such  a 
regulation. 

92885.  Are  you  aware  of  any  reason  why  such  applica- 
tion has  not  been  made  ? — No. 
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92886.  In  Parcagraph  27  you  say :  "  In  workhouse 
infirmaries  consumptives  commonly  receive  the  routine 
diet  for  invalids,  which  is  deficient  in  nutriment  "  ? — Yes. 


92887.  Have  you  any  concrete  instances  you  could  give 
3  Feb.  1908.  us  as  an  example  of  that  ? — Yes,  I  have  ;    but  I  am  a 
little  averse  to  quoting  them  because  they  are  local 
instances. 
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92888.  The  dietary  for  the  sick  you  are  no  doubt  aware 
is  prescribed  by  the  medical  officer  ? — Yes  ;  and  recently 
in  Brighton  I  have  got  a  pint  of  milk  added  to  that  dietary 
in  order  to  induce  the  consumptive  patients  in  the 
infirmary  to  stop  there.  After  they  have  been  in  our 
sanatorium,  and  subsequently,  at  a  more  advanced  stage, 
go  into  the  infirmary,  they  sometimes  refuse  to  stay, 
because  they  are  not  suitably  and  sufficiently  fed. 

92889.  How  did  you  get  that  milk  added  ?— By  inter- 
viewing the  medical  officer  personally.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  general  order,  but  he  adds  it  on  to  the  dietarj'  of 
individual  patients. 

92890.  As  you  are  aware,  he  has  a  free  hand  in  dieting 
each  sick  patient  according  to  the  needs  of  the  case  ? — 
That  is  so. 

92891.  Then  you  say  that  they  receive  the  routine 
diet  for  the  able-bodied,  which  is  coarse  and  unappetis- 
ing ? — Yes,  in  many  cases. 

92892.  Do  you  find  that  consumptives  are  put  on  the 
able-bodied  diet  to  a  large  extent  ? — I  will  give  you  an 
instance  which  I  investigated.  A  man  about  thirty 
years  of  age  had  been  an  out-patient  at  the  local 
general  hospital  suffering  from  consumption.  The 
physician  in  attendance  had  promised  to  notify  the  case 
to  me  but  had  not  done  so  ;  he  forgot.  In  the  meantime 
the  man  was  so  ill  that  he  asked  for  and  obtained  admission 
to  the  infirmary.  After  he  had  arrived  there  and  been 
there  about  a  month,  owing  to  distress  in  Brighton  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  accommodation  in  the  beds  of  the 
infirmary ;  and  they  sent  him  across  to  the  able-bodied 
ward,  and  then  he  was  put  on  the  diet  which  is  named 
here.  After  eating  that  dietary  for  a  few  days  he  felt  so 
ill  that  he  went  back  to  bed.  He  was  kept  in  bed  two 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  told  that  he  would 
have  to  do  the  work  of  the  able-bodied,  and  stone-breaking 
was  mentioned  to  him,  not  actually  ordered.  Then  he 
took  his  discharge  from  the  workhouse.  He  came  down 
to  the  town  hall  and  saw  me  ;  and  I  admitted  him  to  the 
Banatorium.    He  is  undoubtedly  consumptive. 

92893.  Do  you  say  this  on  his  statement,  or  have  you 
verified  it  ? — I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that  question.  I 
have  not  verified  the  allegations  made  by  him.  I  have 
only  verified  the  fact  that  he  was  at  the  county  hospital 
suffering  from  consumption  ;  that  he  was  transferred 
from  the  sick  ward  to  the  able-bodied  ward ;  and  that 
he  subsequently  took  his  discharge  and  came  to  me.  The 
other  details  I  do  not  know,  except  from  the  patient's 
own  information. 

92894.  What  workhouse  was  he  in  ? — In  the  Brighton 
Workhouse. 

92895.  The  infirmary  there  is  part  of  the  same  curtilage, 
is  it  not  ? — They  are  in  different  blocks,  I  think. 

92896.  But  within  the  same  curtilage  ? — Yes,  within 
the  same  boundary. 

92897.  Was  any  representation  made  to  the  guardians 
on  the  point  ? — That  only  happened  on  Saturday,  and 
as  I  left  Brighton  on  Sunday  evening  I  left  it  to  my 
successor. 

92898.  Have  you  come  across  many  cases  of  that  sort  ? 
— No,  not  many,  I  have  come  across  odd  cases,  and 
I  have  come  across  a  very  considerable  number  of  '.'ases 
in  which  the  patients  have  left  the  workhouse  infirmary 
because  they  did  not  like  it. 

92899.  Did  not  like  what,  the  place  generally  ? — Did 
not  like  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  treated  ; 
it  is  not  so  sympathetic  and  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to 
be  for  invalids. 

92900.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  question  of  dietary  in 
those  cases  ? — Not  altogether  diet.  I  should  like  to 
add  I  believe  that  our  local  arrangements  are  above 
the  average  in  workhouses  or  infirmaries  in  eflSciency 
and  kindness. 

92901.  In  your  suggestion  that  every  man  should 
have  the  right  to  call  for  gratuitous  diagnosis,  treatment 
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and  provision  of  medicine,  I  think  you  told  us  that  you 
were  treating  the  matter  rather  from  the  ideal  point 
of  view  as  a  physician  ? — I  began  that  sentence  by  saying  : 
"  It  seems  to  me  necessary  for  the  maximum  economy 
as  well  as  efficiency."  The  maximum  is  the  ultimate 
goal  towards  which  we  are  approaching.  It  may  be 
considerably  remote  from  the  present  time,  but  improve- 
ment should  tend  in  that  direction. 

92902.  Do  you  regard  such  a  system  as  immediately 
practicable? — That  is  a  question  which  I  have  not 
enquired  into.  I  have  dealt  'with  the  matter  in 
this  evidence  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  and 
approximation  towards  it  is  practicable ;  the  whole 
thing  would  be  economical  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity if  it  could  be  carried  out. 

92903.  Can  you  give  any  examples  of  such  a  system 
in  operation  that  would  lead  to  that  conclusion  ? — I  am 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  systems  adopted  in 
Germany  or  Scandinavia  to  speak  in  detail  about  them  ; 
but  in  both  those  parts  of  Europe  there  is  approximation 
towards  such  a  system. 

92904.  How  would  you  raise  the  funds  to  supply  the 
cost  of  this  gratuitious  service  ? — That  is  an  economic 
question  which  at  the  present  time  I  am  not  prepared 
to  go  into.  ' 

92905.  Have  you  considered  any  of  the  details  of  such 
a  system  ? — Only  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  is  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  public  health,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  whatever  improves  the  public  health  conduces  to 
economy  and  efficiency,  and  must,  in  the  end,  save 
money. 

92906.  Do  you  contemplate  that  there  should  be 
formed  a  service  of  medical  men  ? — Yes. 

92907.  Whose  officers  should  they  be  ?— The  officers, 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  local  sanitary  authority. 

92908.  (Chairman.)  A   whole-time   service  ? — That  I 
do  not  say. 

92909.  Would  it  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  whole- 
time  service  ? — I  take  it  that  it  would  grow  out  of  the 
present  district  medical  officers ;  and  whether  they 
would  become  at  once  whole-time  medical  officers  or 
not  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  districts  which  would 
be  added  to  them.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  it 
a  logically  complete  system  at  once ;  it  would  have  to 
be  a  matter  of  evolution. 

92910.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Would  you  retain  the  sanitary 
authorities  as  they  are  at  present  ? — I  have  already 
expressed  my  general  opionion  that  larger  sanitary 
authorities  than  the  non-county  boroughs  and  the  rural 
districts  are  desirable. 

92911.  Could  you  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  size  of 
such  a  district  as  you  would  like  to  see  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  go  into  any  details  except  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  within  certain  limits  the  larger  the  sanitary 
area  the  less  likely  it  is  to  be  venial,  and  the  more  efficient 
it  is  likely  to  be. 

92912.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
thought  smaller  sanitary  authorities  would  do  the  work 
better  than  the  present  board  of  guardians  ?— It  is 
my  opinion  that  wider  responsibiliti  s  would  mean  m  ti 
efficient  authorities. 

92913.  Even  taking  them  as  they  are  ?— The  uni- 
fication of  the  medical  service  would  be  an  unstinted 
gain. 

92914.  You  are  aware,  I  dare  say,  of  the  number  of 
sanitary  authorities  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  ? — 
May  I  modify  my  statement  to  this  extent,  if  the  number 
of  sanitary  authorities  is  larger  than  the  number 
of  boards  of  guardians— do  I  understand  you  to  imply 
that  ? 

92915.  Quite  so.— Then   that    would  be  an  urgent 
reason  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  sanitary  authorities. 

92916.  I  believe  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of 
sanitary  authorities  approaches  2,000,  and  the  number 
of  boards  of  guardians  is  between  600  and  700  ? — That 

I  was  not  aware  of,  and  to  that  extent  I  should  like  to  Report  of 

modify  my  answer.  ^-     ?  >  °' 

.  ,       ,  i.1   i  J  admmistra- 

92917.  Are  you  aware  of  the  reference  that  was  made  ^^^^ 

in  the  Report  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Local  Govern-  sanitary 
ment  Board  for  1904-5  as  to  the  administration  by  authorities, 
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sanitary  authorities  ? — I  do  not  know  the  refei^ence  to 
which  you  refer, 

92918.  It  is  on  p.  12,  and  it  is  headed  "  Mal-administra- 
tion." — "  Mal-administration  by  Sanitary  Authorities  ": 
I  quite  believe  that.  In  fact  there  is  abundant  evidence 
of  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  prove  that. 

92919.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  many  sanitary  authorities 
at  the  present  time  are,  as  regards  their  personal  members, 
almost  identical  with  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

92920.  And  the  same  would  apply  to  some  of  the 
smaller  town  councils  I  suppose  ? — No,  I  think  only  to 
a  small  extent  to  the  town  councils. 

92921.  You  have  been  asked  some  questions  as  to  the 
working  of  such  a  form  of  medical  relief  as  you  contem- 
plate with  regard  to  the  provision  of  food  and  nourish- 
ment. I  am  not  quite  sure  what  your  position  is  with 
regard  to  that.  Do  you  consider  that  the  medical  man 
should  order  the  food  and  the  nourishment  ? — The  view 
I  stated  was  that  the  giving  of  non-medical  material 
relief  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  different  committee  to 
that  which  gives  the  medical  aid  ;  in  other  words  that 
medical  aid  should  be  given  freely  and  liberally  ;  as  to 
the  other  kind  of  aid,  the  same  Poor  Law  principles  as 
at  present  should  apply. 

92922.  That  is  to  say  another  body  should  give  what 
the  officer  of  a  different  body  orders  ? — Using  the  word 
"  body  "  in  the  sense  probably  of  a  committee  of  the 
same  great  body. 

92923.  An  administrative  committee  if  you  like  ? — Yes. 

92924.  Do  you  think  that  would  work  ? — I  think  it 
would  work  very  well. 

92925.  What  control  would  the  body  that  has  to  give 
the  nourishment  have  over  the  officer  ordering  it  ? — 
The  necessity  for  that  kind  of  relief  would  have  to  be 
certified. 

92926.  One  can  imagine  a  medical  officer  with  liberal 
ideas  as  to  whisky,  and  the  body  supplying  may  object 
to  giving  whisky  so  freely  ? — I  should  not  blame  them. 

92927.  What  would  they  do  ?— They  would  stint  the 
whisky. 

92928.  Then  if  we  go  from  whisky  to  something  else 
it  might  not  be  so  clear  ? — I  do  not  think  the  difficulty 
in  that  arangement  would  be  as  great  as  under  the 
present  conditions.  The  family  at  any  rate  would  be 
relieved  as  far  as  the  most  urgent  need  i.e.,  for  medical 
aid  was  concerned.    The  other  would  remain  as  before. 

92929.  In  medical  treatment  is  it  not  difficult  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  treatment  by  drugs  and  treatment 
by  food  ? — Yes. 

92930.  Take  the  disease  of  diabetes,  which  was  men- 
tioned a  little  time  ago,  there  the  treatment  becomes 
almost  entirely  one  of  diet,  does  it  not  ? — It  might  be  put 
differently,  it  becomes  almost  entirely  a  question  of 
depriving  a  patient  of  most  of  his  food  and  leaving  only 
the  nitrogenous  food. 

92931.  He  might  have  to  have  special  provisions 
substituted,  such  as  gluten  bread  ? — Yes,  he  might. 

92932.  With  regard  to  diabetes,  you  draw  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  food  there.  Do  you  think  any 
competent  medical  man  would  omit  to  advise  his  patient 
as  to  such  a  regime  as  you  mention  ? — I  am  very  much 
afraid  under  the  present  conditions  of  Poor  Law  medical 
relief  diabetes  is  very  commonly  not  discovered  at  all. 
The  diagnosis  is  very  poor  in  a  very  large  number  of  the 
cases  on  outdoor  medical  relief. 

92933.  In  what  way  should  you  expect  the  efficiency 
to  be  secured  by  an  official  system  of  medical  attendance  ? 
— Because  the  doctor  who  is  not  competent  is  under 
supervision  by  a  superintendent.    At  present  he  is  under 

)ctors  of  supervision  only  by  a  committee  who  do  not  know  so 
much  as  he  does. 

92934.  It  is  the  check  of  the  supervision  which  you 
would  rely  upon  ? — Yes,  the  supervision  and  the  fact 
that  sooner  or  later  the  lack  of  competence  is  discovered. 
I  will  take  an  example.  I  have  had  cases  of  consumption 
sent  to  me  at  my  Brighton  sanatorium  which  have  been 
treated  for  a  couple  of  years  by  a  doctor  for  chronic 
bronchitis ;  the  chest  has  never  been  examined  and  the 
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sputum  has  never  been  examined.  Lender  a  syst^n  such 
as  I  advocate  the  doctor  who  had  gone  on  for  three 
months,  not  to  say  two  years,  doing  that  sort  of  thing, 
would  certainly  get  his  knuckles  rapped. 

92935.  Could  not  that  kind  of  authority  be  instituted 
without  a  regular  break  up  of  the  medical  system  ? — I 
have  no  right  to  rap  other  people's  knuckles  at  the  present 
time.  If  a  private  practitioner  grossly  mis-treats  a  case 
at  the  present  moment,  and  I  have  to  rap  him  on  the 
knuckles,  my  future  relations  with  him  are  much  more 
difficult  than  they  would  be  if  he  were  acting  under  my 
general  supervision. 

92936.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
did  not  anticipate  that  everyone  would  go  to  the  official 
service  ? — No,  the  people  that  most  need  it  would  have 
it,  and  those  are  the  poor. 

92937.  You  say  that  it  should  be  devoid  of  parochial 
stigma  ? — Yes. 

92938.  Have  you  ever  analysed  what  you  meant  by 
parochial  stigma.  What  is  it  in  its  essence  ? — It  is 
certainly  a  deterrent  treatment ;  that  is  the  primary 
element  in  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  resort 
to  it  only  at  a  very  late  date,  whilst  the  slightness  of 
the  illness  depends  on  having  early  treatment. 

92939.  What  is  this  thing  which  is  deterrent  in  its 
essence  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  analyse  it  any  further, 
except  that  in  actual  experience  the  foor  do  not  have 
parochial  medical  treatment  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

92940.  Is  it  not  a  thing  which  can  grow  up  under  any 
S3:8tem  quite  apart  from  the  Poor  Law.  I  will  explain 
my  meaning  ;  free  distribution  of  soup  and  bread  goes 
on  ;  there  is  no  Poor  Law  stigma  attached  there,  but 
is  it  not  regarded  as  a  stigma  for  an  independent  labouring- 
man  to  avail  himself  of  the  free  distribution  of  soup  and 
bread  ? — That  I  submit  is  not  an  analogous  case.  Free 
distributions  of  soup  and  bread  are  given  out  of  the  free 
gifts  of  the  charitable.  Free  medical  aid  is  given  out 
of  the  common  funds  of  the  community. 

92941.  If  you  have  a  free  medical  service,  different 
grades  of  people  will  resort  to  it,  and  some  of  those  will 
be  undesirable  ? — Yes. 

92942.  Will  not  the  tendency  be  for  the  undesirables 
to  resort  to  that  source  of  medical  relief  ? — I  hope  they 
would. 

92943.  Is  there  not  something  in  the  association  in 
the  shadow  of  relief  with  undesirables,  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  stigma  ? — I  suppose  that  might  l)e  so, 
but  the  same  thing  appUes  in  hospitals  and  dispensary 
practice  ;  you  get  a  mixture  of  decent  people,  and  people 
who  are  very  undesirable,  and  yet  the  in-patient  work 
is  on  the  whole  efficient.  You  get  in  the  next  beds  in 
a  consumption  ward  a  vagrant  and  a  clerk,  I  had  that 
last  week  in  Brighton  myself ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
that  at  all,  it  works  perfectly  well. 

92944.  Should  you  anticipate  any  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  the  medical  supervision  which  you 
seem  to  anticipate  would  follow  on  your  official  system. 
Let  me  take  an  example,  you  suggest  that  the  use  of 
respirators  should  be  compulsory.  How  would  the  public 
like  a  regime  which  compelled  them  to  use  respirators, 
if  they  did  not  wish  to  ? — I  think  I  rather  over-stated 
the  matter,  or  you  misunderstood  me.  Wliat  I  suggested 
was  that  the  preventive  treatment  of  bronchitis  due  to 
industrial  dust,  would  imply  pressing  the  people  to  use 
respirators.  As  to  compulsion  I  do  not  think  that  would 
come  in,  except  through  some  general  Factory  and  Work- 
shops Regulations.  In  fact,  that  is  applied  at  the  present 
time  in  certain  occupations.  My  own  belief  is  that  the 
compulsion  would  be  very  little  indeed,  but  the  pressure 
of  medical  treatment  would  be  directed  in  the  direction 
of  preventive  measures  rather  than  drugs. 

92945.  You  recognise  th^t  it  might  defeat  its  own  Inappliea- 
object  if  compulsion  were  resorted  to  ? — I  think  com-  bility  of 
pulsion  should  be  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  indeed,  principle  of 
and  would  not  be  resorted  to  except  in  very  rare  cases.  compulsion. 

92946.  You  said  in  another  answer  that  the  medicine 
given  should  be  of  a  disciplinary  character  ? — I  was  not 
thinking  so  much  of  the  medicine  given  (I  do  not  believe 
in  making  medicines  unnecessarily  nasty),  but  more  of 
the  general  arrangements,  so  as  not  to  tempt  people  to 
keep  on  with  them,  or  begin  them  imnecessarily.  That 
was  the  point  I  think. 
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92947.  As  to  the  valuable  statistics  which  you  have 
given  in  reference  to  tuberculosis  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere,  I  suppose  you  do  not  say  that  your  views  are 
conclusive  or  accepted  on  all  sides  ? — No,  I  only  speak  for 
myBelf,  bi  t  up  to  now  I  have  seen  no  controversion  of 
either  th?  facts  or  tho  body  cf  reasoning  bas^d  upon 
th  m. 

92948.  You  put  it  forward  as  a  piece  of  evidence  without 
pressing  it  as  a  generally  accepted  conclusion  ? — It  is 
absolutely  personal. 

92949.  You  mention  Dr.  Mott's  statistics  of  post- 
mortems in  the  London  County  Asylums  ? — Yes. 

92950.  And  in  a  large  proportion  he  found  old  tuber- 
culosis ? — Yes. 

92951.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  old  tuberculosis  is  found 
in  a  very  large  number  of  post-mortems,  quite  apart  from 
inmates  of  asylums  ? — That  is  so. 

92952.  In  fact  there  is  a  very  strong  statement  of 
Professor  Osier  which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Bulstrode.  He 
says  :  "  The  germ  of  tuberculosis  is  ubiquitous  ;  few 
reach  maturity  without  infection  ;  none  reach  old  age 
without  a  focus  somewhere."  Would  you  accept  Professor 
Osier  as  a  very  high  authority  ? — Certainly,  but  the  point 
in  connection  with  the  asylum  matter  was  as  to  whether 
these  lunatics  became  consumptive  after  going  to  the 
asylum  or  not,  and  I  wa3  quoting  Dr.  Mott's  statement  as 
bearing  on  that,  and  it  still  bears  on  that ;  your  quotation 
does  not  affect  the  point.  Moreover  Professor  Osier  is 
referring  to  the  results  of  post-mortem  examinations  in 
persons  dying  of  diseases  other  than  tuber:ulosis,  and 
disclosing  tub.rculosis  usually  healed.  Outside  the 
laboratory  a  tuberculous  focus  does  not  become 
necessarily  or  probably  a  source  of  infection  until 
a  condition  cf  "open"  tuberculosis  has  besn  in- 
duced. The  quotation  is  therefore  not  relevant  to  the 
general  quest  on  of  the  control  of  tuberculous  infection 
in  the  community. 

92953.  May  I  ask  how  you  arrange  for  the  maintenance 
of  men  who  are  withdrawn  from  work  under  your  sana- 
torium treatment  ?  I  think  you  told  us  something  about 
those  men  ? — Inasmuch  as  the  average  stay  is  only 
about  five  weeks,  the  point  cjuite  seldom  arises,  and  when 
it  does  arise  aid  has  been  given  out  of  the  friendly  society 
funds,  or  by  means  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
(which  has  done  admirable  service  in  that  respect),  or 
occasionally  by  clergymen  and  ministers,  who  subscribe. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  working  man  is  quite 
prepared  to  come  away  from  home  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  but  he  cannot  afford  to  come  for  longer  than  that, 

92954.  You  quote  a  Local  Government  Board  Poor 
Law  Inspector ;  who  said  that  workhouse  infirmaries 
were  more  and  more  places  for  the  sick,  and  less  and  less 
places  for  able-bodied  ? — Yes. 

92955.  Is  that  correct  ?  They  never  were  places  for 
the  able-bodied,  were  they  ? — I  think  I  can  find  the  exact 
quotation.  Are  you  referring  to  workhouses  or  infir- 
maries ? 

929.56.  The  words  used  were,  "  workhouse  infirmaries." 
That  is  why  I  took  a  note  of  it  ? — I  meant  workhouses 
more  generally.  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  exact  quota- 
tion. Mr.  Fleming  in  the  Report  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  1902-3  speaks  of  the  general  change 
in  the  character  of  workhouse  inmates  :  "  during  recent 
years  the  able-bodied  inmates  have  gone,  and  the  sick 
.inmates  have  come." 

92957.  (Mn.  Bosanquet.)  I  think  you  were  careful  to 
■say  that  in  advocating  free  medical  relief,  it  was  from 
your  point  of  view  as  a  medical  man  ? — That  is  so. 

92958.  Could  you  divest  yourself  of  that  point  of  view 
for  a  few  moments  ? — I  do  not  think  I  could. 

Adequacy  92959.  Then  I  must  turn  to  another  point.    I  gather 

of  doctors  think  that  imperfect  diagnosis  is  generally  the  result 

"ose^d  st'li^me  medical  men  trying  to  deal  with  too  many  cases  ? — 
for  gratuitous  That  is  a  very  common  cause  of  it. 

jnedic  il  aid.  92960.  I  am  a  little  puzzled  to  think  how  you  are 
going  to  meet  the  enormously  increased  demand  which 
I  suppose  you  hope  for  under  a  system  of  free  medical 
reli'^f.  You  cannot  increase  your  stail  of  medical  men 
very  largely  at  once,  can  you  ? — No,  but  early  treatment 
will  shorten  the  duration  of  the  sickness  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  sicknesses ;     and  although  you  are 
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giving  more  help  with  one  hand,  you  will  be  diminishing  Ade-jnacy 
the  necessity  for  the  help  with  the  other  hand.  doctors 

under-pro 

92961.  But  that  is  to  come  in  the  future.  For  thePosedschei 
immediate  effect  you  want  an  immediate  staff  to  meet  j!^^'*',"'!' 
it  ? — It  will  come  in  the  immediate  future,  because  in 

a  case  of  rheumatic  fevet  treated  in  the  first  day  or  two, 
the  illness  can  be  cut  short  in  a  week,  but  if  it  is  allowed 
to  go  on  longer,  it  may  be  an  illness  of  two  or  three  months. 

92962.  That  can  only  be  subsequent  to  this  desire, 
that  you  have  to  get  all  the  cases  in  ;  the  immediate 
result  will  be  that  a  given  number  of  doctors,  now  very 
much  overworked  and  unable  to  diagnose  their  cases 
properly,  will  have  still  more  work  to  do  ?  Would  not  j 
that  question  assume  that  the  system  M'ill  grow  up  at  ' 
once  ?  It  will  not  grow  up  all  in  a  minute,  it  will  surely  be 

a  very  gradual  and  slow  growth. 

92963.  I  should  have  thought  if  you  passed  a  law 
to  give  free  medical  relief  to-morrow  you  would  get  them 
at  once  ;  is  not  that  what  you  hope  for  ? — I  have  no 
hope  for  that ;   whatever  is  passed  will  be  very  gradual. 

92964.  You  cannot  get  your  improved  result  until 
you  have  increased  your  number  of  cases  ? — You  will 
get  the  improved  results  by  the  improvement  in  methods, 
and  the  improved  methods  I  take  it,  will  come  graduallj\ 

92965.  Then  pressing  a  little  further  what  Dr.  Downes 
has  already  mentioned,  I  can  quite  understand  that 
your  health  authority  works  well  in  places  like  Brigbton 
and  Finsbury,  and  half-a-dozen  other  places  that  have 
been  brought  before  our  notice,  but  one  has  been  about 
the  country  where  the  sanitary  administration  is  abomin- 
able, where  the  authorities  are  corrupt,  neglectful  and 
ignorant ;  I  cannot  see  how  you  are  going  to  improve 
anything  by  putting  the  medical  administration  under 
such  authorities  as  those  ? — You  will  get  single  instead 
of  dual  control  at  once  ;  though  I  quite  agree  that  the 
small  sanitary  authorities,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Downes, 
should  be  amalgamated  and  made  larger,  in  order  to  get 
the  best  results. 

92966.  You  think  that  in  these  cases  where  the  boards 
of  guardians  are  doing  much  better  work,  you  would  be 
prejjared  to  put  the  sanitary  authority  under  the  board 
of  guardians,  and  get  your  control  in  that  way  ? — I 
think  it  might  be  possible,  until  you  can  arrange  for 
a  fusion  of  sanitary  authorities. 

92967.  Then  as  to  the  question  of  free  treatment ;  it  has  Expenme 
been  tried  in  Ireland  has  it  not,  for  many  years  ?— -Yes,  ^^^^^^^ 
the  dispensary  system.  treatraeni 

92968.  Is  there  any  result  in  diminishing  disease ;  Ireland, 
is  it  any  lower  there  than  in  England  ? — It  has  been 

tried  in  Ireland  under  the  very  worst  possible  conditions, 
both  indoor  and  outdoor,  and  without  an  element  of 
preventive  medicine  in  it. 

92969.  Then  it  is  not  merely  the  freedom  of  it  so 
much,  as  the  better  organisation  that  you  anticipate  ? — 
Yes,  if  it  were  centred  round  a  system  of  preventive 
medicine,  it  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

92970.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  all  the  difference  Gratuitoi 
in  the  world  without  making  it  gratuitous  ?— It  must  versus  pi 
be  gratuitous  so  far  as  you  give  it.  The  parochial  medical  dent  med 
service  now  is  gratuitous,  so  far  as  the  patients  themselves  • 

are  concerned.  If  you  keep  on  the  present  arrange- 
ment, simply  adding  the  parochial  medical  aid  to  the 
sanitary  authority's  functions,  it  will  be  gratuitous. 

92971.  You  are  not  prepared  to  attempt  to  institute 
any  provident  system  ? — I  should  welcome  any  such 
system  if  it  could  be  made  applicable.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  be  made  applicable,  unless  it  were  compulsory, 
as  in  Germany. 

92972.  Under  your  system,  are  the  people  to  have  a  choice  ol 
choice  of  doctor  ? — That  is  a  point  on  which  I  cannot  see  own  tloct 
my  way  clear  ;  it  is  a  point  of  detail  on  which  one  by  pcor.^ 
may  reserve  one's  judgment. 

92973.  You  are  not  tied  to  having  only  the  one  paid 
officer  ?— That  is  a  matter  which  I  think  might  be  left 
to  the  local  authority  to  decide.  My  own  impression 
is  that  at  any  rate  so  far  as  those  who  have  absolutely 
gratuitous  treatment  are  concerned,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary not  to  allow  a  choice  of  doctor. 
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92974.  That  would  at  once  have  a  deterrent  effect, 
•would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so  to  any  great  extent, 
if  at  all,  probably  not  at  all. 

92975.  That  is  the  chief  objection  that  is  made  to  the 
Poor  Law  doctor  now  ;  that  is,  that  he  is  the  doctor 
for  the  poor,  and  they  do  not  believe  in  him. — 1  submit 
it  is  not  the  chief  objection.  The  objection  first  of  all 
is  that  the  relieving  officer  wards  them  off  as  long  as 
possible,  and  secondly  they  pet,  under  the  present  con- 
ditions, unsatisfactory  treatment,  when  they  actually 
get  it. 

92976.  (Miss  Hill.)  If  you  do  not  establish  at  present 
an  entirely  free  system,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  transfer  to  an  authority,  which  has  no  machinery  for 
investigating,  the  medical  attendance  of  the  poor  ? — 
Might  I  ask  what  investigation  you  are  referring  to  ? 

92977.  I  meant  with  regard  to  means  ?— If  the  medical 
aid  were  free,  what  investigation  would  you  require  ? 

92978.  I  thought  you  agreed  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  immediately  to  establish  an  entirely  free  system, 
but  you  said,  or  at  least  I  gathered  that  you  meant, 
that  you  thought  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
if  the  medical  attendance  on  the  poor  was  transferred 
to  the  present  public  health  authority  ? — Yes. 

92979.  Then  I  understand  that  the  public  health 
authority  has  no  machinery  for  investigating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poor.  Do  you  see  how  that  difficulty 
is  to  be  got  over  ? — Assuming  that  the  local  sanitary 
authority  take  over  all  the  functions  of  the  board  of 
guardians  it  simply  means  using  the  officers  of  another 
committee  of  the  same  local  authority  to  investigate. 

92980.  Your  plan  of  any  improvement  of  the  medical 
att«ndance  on  the  poor  is  dependent  on  the  same  authority 
taking  over  the  whole  of  the  Poor  Law  work,  is  it  ? — 
I  think  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  if  one  part,  viz.,  free 
medical  a,id  were  taken  over  there  would  be  a  taking  over 
of  the  other  functions  just  as  has  happened  with  the 
education  authority. 

9298L  Only  free  medical  aid  at  present  depends  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  applicant  ? — That  is  so. 

92982.  Would  you  propose  to  retain  that  or  only  rettiin 
it  until  you  get  your  entirely  free  ideal  system  ? — I 
should  remove  the  prohibitive  conditions  under  which 
medical  aid  is  given  at  the  present  time. 

92983.  That  means  you  would  immediately  make  it 
all  free  ? — In  practice  I  do  not  think  it  would  come  to 
that,  because  for  some  years  to  come  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  would  not  avail  themselves 
of  it. 

92984.  Tliey  would  have  a  right  to  free  medical  service, 
whatever  their  circumstances  were  ? — You  could  limit 
it  by  some  wage  limit. 

92985.  In  answer  to  Mrs.  Bosanquet  I  think  you  said 
you  did  not  think  it  was  a  great  deterrent  to  the  poor 
in  places  where  they  had  no  choice  of  a  medical  man, 
where  they  had  compulsorily  one  and  only  one  ? — 
I  think  the  ma,in  difficult3'  is  first  of  all  that  they  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  going  to  get  Poor  Law  relief,  and  secondly 
the  relieving  officer  wards  them  of?  as  long  as  possible. 

92986.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  poor  who 
belong  to  clubs  ?  Having  no  choice  of  a  medical  man 
is  a  very  great  difficulty  to  them,  is  it  not  within  your 
experience  ?  That  is  one  very  great  objection  made  by 
many  people  to  joining  provident  clubs  ? — Yes,  that 
they  can   only  have  one  doctor. 

92987.  And  that  wherever  the  provident  society 
puts  on  their  list  a  considerable  number  of  doctors  and 
the  people  have  their  choice,  the  system  is  very  much 
more  welcomed  ? — That  may  be  so.  I  have  no  experience 
on  that  point. 

92988.  You  consider  that  a  good  number  of  people 
would  continue  to  employ  general  practitioners  ;  they 
might  prefer  to  pay  and  have  their  ovm  choice  of  a  doctor  ? 
— I  think  that  would  be  so. 

92989.  In  that  case  they  would  pay  doubly,  in  rates  and 
fees  ? — I  suppose  that  would  be  so,  just  as  in  school 
matters  now. 

92990.  You  see  no  objection  to  that  ? — No,  if  they 
wish  to  pay  twice  over  I  should  give  them  an  opportunity. 
They  are  doing  that  at  the  present  time  in  education 


matters,  and  in  vaccination,  so  I  see  no  objection  to  Dr.  Arthur 

the  extension  of  that  practice.  Ncwshohne, 

...  M  U 

9299L  You  say  you  find  five  weeks    traming  in  a    f  [^j<j\ 

sanatorium  very  effectual  in  educating  patients  ? — That   [  

has  been  our  experience.  3  Feb.  1908.  • 

92992.  I  wonder  why  you  despair  of  people  under  j^j,j^„^iona,l 
proper  instruction  learning  in  their  homes  ? — That  is  ^.g^^^j^  domi- 
simply    based,    as    regards   consumptives,   on   actual  gjii-jry  treat- 
experience.     It  was  that  actual  difficulty  of  training  nient  of 
these  people  that  led  us  to  use  our  fever  hospital  for  phtliisis. 
consumption. 

92993.  You  think  it  worth  while  to  incur  what  I  suppose 
would  be  the  enormous  cost  of  sanatoria  all  over  the 
conntry  rather  than  wait  till  the  people  themselves  develop 
more  intelligence  and  knowledge,  even  in  spite  of  the 
way  that  knowledge  is  spreading  in  various  directions 
all  over  the  world  ? — I  think  that  that  question  pre- 
supposes no  difference  between  general  knowledge  and 
specialised  knowledge  :  a  knowledge  of  how  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  consumption  is  specialised  knowledge, 
and  however  intelligent  the  population  may  be  they 
would  still  need  training  in  respect  of  that  particular 
disease. 

92994.  Do  you  not  think  they  get  a  good  deal  of  special 
knowledge  ? — It  is  not  effectual  in  actual  life  in 
my  experience,  even  amongst  the  fairly  educated  people, 
unless  they  have  received  the  training  personally. 

92995.  You  do  net  see  a  considerable  tendency  to 
sleep  with  open  windows  now  which  did  not  exist  before  ? 
—Yes. 

92996.  Does  not  that  help  at  all  ?— That  helps  im- 
mensely. 

92997.  In  the  same  way  would  there  not  be  several 
other  directions  which  were  more  or  less  known  amongst 
the  people — would  not  they  spread  amongst  the  people  ? 
Does  not  that  seem  the  natural  way  to  develop  it  ? — 
It  is  a  very  natural  way  of  developing  it,  but  it  is  very 
slow,  and  in  the  meantime  people  are  being  infected- 
Ana'!  ge- 

92998.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougal.)  Do  I  understand  you  ments 
rightly  that  you  do  not  advocate  the  compulsory  notifica-  for  adequate 
tion  of  phthisi-'  in  all  cases  ?— I  do  not.  liplp  to  be  a 

6iiie  qua  lion 

92999.  You,  1  think,  would  determine  it  in  this  way,  of  compul- 

if  there  were  effective  measures  provided  for  curative  s  iry  notifica- 

treatment  by  the  authority  applying  for  the  compulsory  *''j°"|jjg-g 

notification,  then  you  would  have  it  compulsorily  notified  ;  ^ 

is  that  so  ? — Those  are  the  circumstances  under  which, 

if  I  had  a  voice,  I  would  at  present  sanction  it,  but,  as  a 

matter  of  fact,  when  you  get  institutional  treatment 

notification  becomes  a  success  without  compulsion.  We 

have  in  Brighton  a  higher  proportion  of  cases  notified 

under  a  voluntary  system  than  they  have  in  Sheffield 

under  a  compulsory  system. 

93000.  By  whom  are  these  measures  to  be  taken  ;  by 
the  Poor  Law  authority  or  by  the  public  health  authority  ? 
— The  public  health  authority. 

93001.  They  are  to  provide  the  sanatoria  ? — Or  some 
means  of  treating  the  disease,  but  it  need  not  necessarily 
be  in  a  separate  building. 

93002.  Does  that  mean  you  would  support  the  removal 
of  all  phthisis  cases  from  the  Poor  Law  to  the  public 
health  authority  ?— They  could  remain  in  the  same 
buildings.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  build 
new  infirmary  buildings.  The  same  buildings  may  be 
utilised. 

93003.  Assuming  the  conditions  remain  as  they  are, 
apart  from  the  large  scheme  which  you  advocate  ? — 
I  would  not  remove  them. 

93004.  Would  you  have  two  different  authorities 
treating  cases  within  the  same  building,  the  Poor  Law 
authority  treating  cases  other  than  phthisis,  and  the 
local  authority  treating  phthisis  ? — In  Brighton  we  have 
twenty-five  cases  being  treated  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  borough  sanatorium  or  fever  hospital ;  there  are 
about  thirty  cases  of  consumption  being  treated  in  the 
workhouse  infirmary  a  couple  of  stones'  throw  away. 

93005.  By  whom  ? — By  separate  doctors  and  separate 
administration  completely.  It  is  a  waste  of  effort,  and  is 
not  so  good  as  if  they  were  all  under  one  doctor,  but  under 
present  conditions  it  cannot  be  altered. 
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03006.  Would  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment on  that  system  if  all  cases  of  phthisis  were  moved 
from  the  Poor  Law  authority  and  handed  over  to  the 
public  health  authority  ? — I  think  it  would,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  done  under  the  present  conditions  ;  the 
board  of  guardians  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  the 
sanitary  authority  for  their  thirty  patients. 

93007.  That  involves  a  pa5mient  to  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity by  the  board  of  guardians? — Under  present  conditions. 

93008.  If  there  is  a  duty  upon  the  local  authority  to 
treat  all  cases  of  infectious  diseases  themselves,  the 
cost  being  paid  out  of  the  rates,  then  that  difficulty 
would  be  removed,  would  it  not  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  at  the  present  moment  there  is  that  duty  upon 
them. 

93009.  You  said  in  answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  I 
think,  that  there  was  a  considerable  importation  to 
Brighton  at  present  of  cases  of  people  suffering  from 
phthisis  ? — A  steady  stream  every  year. 

93010.  Is  that  because  of  the  health  conditions  of 
Brighton,  or  is  it  because  there  you  have  special  facilities 
for  the  treatment  of  phthisis  ? — It  is  because  of  the 
health  conditions  of  Brighton,  and  because  doctors  in 
London  and  elsewhere  say  :  You  are  gradually  breaking 
down  in  health  ;  you  had  better  go  and  get  a  job  at 
Brighton  or  some  place  like  that.  With  regard  to  the 
municipal  facilities  for  treatment,  we  have  had  to  protect 
oursalves  in  Brighton  against  importation.  We  have 
a  rigid  rule  that  no  patient  can  be  treated  in  our  borough 
sanatorium  until  he  has  lived  two  years  consecutively  in 
Brighton,  so  the  consumptive  coming  down  with  the 
intention  of  being  treated  by  us  has  to  live  there  two 
years. 

93011.  Is  that  under  your  Act  ?— It  is  not  compulsory 
under  the  Act,  but  we  are  not  taking  any  case  under 
two  years.    This  is  not  compulsory  treatment. 

93012.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  found  your  voluntary 
system  of  notification  successful  in  Brighton  ? — That  is 
so. 

93013.  It  has  been  objected  sometimes  to  notification  of 
phthisis  being  made  compulsory,  I  think,  that  it  would  be 
feared  that  phthisis  would  then  be  thought  to  be  a 
dangerous  infectious  disease  within  the  Public  Health 
Act,  and  therefore  persons  would  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  which  attach  to  a  dangerous  infectious  disease  ? 
■ — That  is  so. 

93014.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  of  that  sort  in 
Brighton  ? — Not  at  all.  We  have  found  that  notification 
has  not  led  to  any  friction  whatever,  and  the  whole  thing 
has  been  private.  We  have  had  practically  no  trouble 
in  carrying  out  the  proceedings  following  on  notification. 
I  think  eventually  we  shall  in  Brighton  go  in  for  a 
system  of  compulsion,  if  we  get  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  at  present  we  are  better  off  without  compulsion 
than  some  towns  with. 

93015.  (Chairman.)  You  have  given  us  a  most  in- 
teresting and  able  paper,  and  it  is  a  subject  upon  which 
you  have  written  and  thought  a  great  deal,  as  we  all  know, 
for  some  years  past.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  in  regard 
to  the  scheme  you  put  forward  being  on  a  gratuitous 
basis.  I  understand  that  you  are  much  impressed  with 
the  deterrent  effect  which  the  attachment  of  medical 
relief  to  the  Poor  Law  has  upon  the  applicants  ? — That  is 
so. 

9301G.  Also,  as  your  paper  shows,  you  are  vey  much 
impressed  with  the  overlapping  or  the  want  of  co-opera- 
tion there  is  between  the  different  medical  authorities  ? 
—Yes, 


93017.  And  the  third,  though  perhnps  not  the  least  of  Evils  of  o: 
the  evils,  is  that  the  system  of  gratuitous  out-patient  patient  ' 
relief  which  is  given  by  the  hospital  results  in  your  juds-  relief, 
ment  in  perfunctory  diagnosis  ? — Yes. 

93018.  It  being  dissociated  from  domicilary  visits  is 
not  calculated  to  do  the  patients  anything  like  the  amount 
of  good  that  would  be  done  if  they  were  attended  on 
domiciliary  visits  ? — Yes. 

93019.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  lhat,  to  get  over  Pree  medic' 
these  evils,  you  make  certain  suggestions,  and  gratuitous  relief, 
treatment  is  put  forward  because  you  do  not  think  that 
the  suggestions  you  make  could  be  effectively  put  in 
operation  unless  the  system  of  relief  were  gratuitous  ? — 
That  is  so. 

93020.  But,  assuming  that  it  was  possible  to  give 
effect,  I  do  not  say  in  their  entirety,  but  to  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  your  suggestions  without  making 
a  system  of  free  medical  relief,  you  would  not  object  to 
such  a  course  being  taken  as  adopting  a  scheme  which 
would  go  in  a  considerable  direction  with  your  views, 
though  not  based  on  purely  gratuitous  relief  ? — My  idea 
was,  when  I  said  that,  that  any  step  in  that  direction  is 
so  far  to  the  good. 

93021.  You  suggested  this  because  it  seemed  to  be 
the  easiest  and  most  practicable  way  of  getting  over  some 
of  the  difficulties  ? — I  was  asked  to  state  from  a  medical 
point  of  view  what,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  best,  and  I 
stated  the  best. 


Public 
mortuaries. 


93022.  Have  you  a  mortuary  at  Brighton  ? — Yes. 

93023.  Is  not  a  public  mortuary  rather  a  necessity  in  a 
very  crowded  district  ? — That  is  so,  but  unfortunately 
there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  working  classes 
to  use  it. 

93024.  There  is  a  dislike  to  it,  is  there  ?— Yea,  they 
object  very  strongly  in  many  cases. 

93025.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  largeiy  Removal  cl 
increased  number  of  deaths  in  the  workhouse  infirmary  moribund 
is  due  to  people  b^g  removed  there  in  order  that  they  cases  to  an 
may  not  die  in  their  own  houses  ? — I  had  not  thought  of 

that  before,  but  there  is  another  influence  acting  at  the  workhouse 
same  time,  that  many  people  take  their  relatives  out  of  '°  ^  ^' 
the  infirmary  so  that  it  shall  not  be  said  that  they  died 
in  the  poor  house.    That  acts  to  a  very  large  extent. 

93026.  Still  the  number  of  deaths  has  very  largely  Increase  ol 
increased  ? — Yes,  it  has  doubled  in  the  last  twenty  or  deaths  in 
thirty  years.  In  London  18  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths 
occur  in  workhouses  and  workhouse  infirmaries. 


infirmaries 


93027.  You  are  afraid  that  with  the  prejudice  there  Public 

is  against  mortuaries  their  universal  establishment  would  mortuarief 
not  be  very  beneficial  ? — What  would  be  more  beneficial  and  "rest 
would  be  compulsion  to  make  them  used,  or  some  adoption  places, 
of  the  German  system  of  rest-places  in  the  cemetery  itself 
before  burial.    That  is  an  excellent  plan.    For  several 
days  before  burial  they  are  in  the  cemetery. 

93028.  That  is  a  less  repugnant  process  than  to  lay 
the  body  out  in  a  mortuary  ? — Yes. 

93029.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  You  were  asked  what  you 
thought  of  the  British  Medical  Association's  scheme ; 
would  it  be  asking  you  too  much  to  add  to  your  evidence 
a  criticism  of  this  scheme  ?  It  would  be  very  valuable 
to  us  ? — I  do  not  think  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  so.  I  am 
taking  on  other  official  duties,  and  I  can  only  discharge 
those  official  duties. 


Mr.  Sidney 
Webb, 
LL.B. 


Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.,  called ;  and  Examined. 


93030.  (CliairmMn.)  You  are  a  Member  of  the  London 
County  Council,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Studies 

3  Feb.  1908.  in  Economics  and  Political  Science  of  the  University  of 
  London  ? — I  am. 

93031.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  answer 
to  questions  submitted  to  you  by  this  Commission,  and 
if  you  will  kindly  hand  them  in,  we  will  treat  them  as 
your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Very  well.  [The  Witn^s 
handed  in  the  following  Questions  and  Answers.) 


PART  I. 

Question  I. — What  is  the  general  effect:  — 

(a)  Of  the  spread  of  machinery; 

(b)  Of  more  highly  organised  processes;  and 

(c)  Of  industrial  legislation 
on  the  demand  for  labour? 
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Question  II.— In  particular,  do  modern  developments 
tend  to  displace: — 

(a)  Middle-aged  iy  younger  persons; 

(b)  "  All-round "  skill  by  specialised  mechanical 
skill ; 

(c)  Skilled  labour  by  unskilled;  and 

(d)  Adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons? 

Question  III. — Bo  modern  developments  tend  to  reduce 
temporarily  or  permanently  the  total  demand  for 
labour  within  the  trade  where  such  developments 
occur  ? 

Question  IV. — Are  the  changes  indicated  in  Questions  I. 
and  II.  fully  compensated  for  by  new  demands  in 
other  directions  for  the  labour  displaced  ? 

Question  V. — Bo  such  changes  call  for  greater  mobility 
of  labour: — 

(a)  As  between  different  trades,  and 

(b)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same 
trade  t 

Question  VI. — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility  being, 
or  should  it  be,  provided  for? 

In  reply  to  questions  I.  to  VI.  inclusive  I  am 
afraid  that  I  have  no  information  or  suggestions  likely 
to  be  of  use.  I  am  not  aiware  of  any  statistical  in- 
vestigations that  would  enable  these  questions  to  be 
answered  -n-ith  any  assurance.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  ordinary  conclusion  that  there  has  been,  in  the 
past  half-century,  a  considerable  substitution  of  in- 
telligent machine-minding  for  mere  mechanical  effort, 
with  a  corresponding  transformation  of  part  of  the 
labouring  class  ;  quite  possibly  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  another  part  of  that  class.  Thore  has  also  been 
a  considerable  decrease  in  the  industrial  employment 
of  children  and,  apparently  also,  of  women  ;  whilst 
there  has  been  a  greatly  increased  withdrawal  from  in- 
dustry also  of  the  mentally  and  physically  afflicted, 
who  are  now  segregated  in  institutions  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  used  to  be  the  case.  In  this  sense 
the  proportion  of  "  skilled  "  labour  in  employment  has 
risen  relatively  to  "  unskilled."  All  this  must  have 
meant  a  rise  both  in  the  average  capacity  of  the  wage- 
earners  employed,  and  a  still  greater  rise  in  the  mini- 
mum capacity  considered  worth  employing.  This  rise 
appears  likely  to  continue.  It  may  have  a  bearing 
on  the  problem  of  how  we  ought  to  educate  our  future 
workers.  It  may  also  (though  of  this  we  cannot  be 
sure)  afiford  some  explanation  of  the  apparent  surplus 
of  common  unskilled  labour  in  the  great  towns.  It 
certainly  promises  no  hope  of  any  automatic  absorp- 
tion of  this  surplus. 

Question  VII. — If  the  demands  on  the  adult  worker  are 
now  more  exacting  and  if  the  apprenticeship  system 
is  falling  into  disuse,  how  vjowd  you  suggest  that 
youth  be  trained  ? 

'Answer  VII. — A  Proposal  for  Industrial  Training.-- 
I  regard  the  growing  up  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
boys  without  obtaining  any  sort  of  indiistrial  train- 
ing, specialised  or  unspecialised,  as  a  pei-petual  creat- 
ina  of  future  pauperism,  and  a  grave  social  menace. 
Mr.  Reginald  Bray,  L.C.C,  and  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson, 
L.C.C.  will  have  explained  to  the  Commission  the 
enormous  extent  to  which  this  is  happening  in  London. 
Similar  conditions  prevail,  I  believe,  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  other  large  towns.  Without 
ooing  into  detail,  I  may  be  permitted  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  four-fold  evil  aspect  of  this  phenomenon. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  the  evil,  through  the  multipli- 
cation of  van  boys,  errand  boys,  messenger  boys,  etc., 
of  recruiting  a  chronically  excessive  army  of  unskilled, 
casually-employed,  merely  brute  labour.  There  is, 
further,  the  illegitimate  use,  by  employers,  of  suc- 
cessive relays  of  boys,  not  as  persons  to  whom  a  skilled 
trade  has  to  be  taught,  but,  by  ignoring  that  respon- 
sibility, as  cheap  substitut3s  for  adult  workers,  who  are 
thereby  deprived  of  employment.  There  is,  as  the  other 
aspect  of  this,  the  failure  to  provide  for  the  healthy 
physical  d-svelopment  of  the  town  boy,  whose  long  hours 
of  monotonous  and  uneducational  work  leave  him  a 
"  weedy,"  narrow-chested,  stunted  weakling,  whom  even 
the  recruiting  sergeant  rejects,  and  who  succumbs  prs- 
maburely  to  disease.  Finally,  there  is  the  creation  of 
the  "  hooligan  "—the  undisciplined  youth,  precocious 
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in  evil,  earning  at  17  or  18  more  wages  than  suffice  to 
keep  him,  independent  of  home  control,  and  yet  un- 
steadied  by  a  man's  responsibilities. 

I  regard  it  as  essential,   if  there  is  to   be  any 

effective  grappling  with  what  may    be  termed  the   

pauperism  of  casual  employment  or  of  unskilled  labour, 
that  this  four-fold  evil  should  ba  remedied.  At  present 
it  is  scarcely  .too  much  to  say  we  re-create  every  eight 
or  ten  years  our  ^vhole  army  of  paupers.  If,  by  some 
miracle,  we  could  get  rid  of  the  present  million  or 
paupers,  we  should,  if  we  made  no  other  change, 
simply  have  an  equal  number  on  our  hands  within 
a  decade.  Nothing  is  of  any  real  use  tliat  does  not 
stop  the  sources  of  pauperism.  And  one  of  these 
sources  is  our  present  failure  in  London  to  turn  our 
boys  into  physically  strong  and  industrially  trained 
men. 

HOW  WE  AT  PRESENT  RECRUIT  THE  ARMl 
OF  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 

What  stares  in  the  face  the  exceptionally  careful  ^.^g^g^j 
parent  of  the  poorer  class  who  tries  to  start  his  son  jg^i^Q^,.  con- 
well  is,  in  London,  the  difficulty  of  discovering  any  jj^jons  in 
situation  in  which  his  boy  can  become  a  skilled  London  and 
worker  of  any  kind,  or  even  enter  the  service  of  an  of 
employer  who  can  offer  him  advancement.  We  have,  skilled  em- 
on  the  one  hand,  a  great  development  of  employment  ployment 
for  boys  of  a  thoroughly  bad  type,  yielding  high  wages  for  London 
and  no  training.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  posi-  boys, 
five  shrinkage — almost  a  hiisappearance — of  places 
for  boys  in  which  they  are  trained  to  become  competent 
men.  London  employers  not  only  refuse  to  teach  ap- 
prentices, even  for  premiums — tihey  often  refuse  to 
have  boys  on  those  parts  of  their  establishments  in 
which  anything  can  be  learnt.  Many  employers  won't 
have  boys  at  all,  and  take  adult  recrviits  from  the 
country.  In  1899,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board,  I  found  that  London 
building  firms  employing  over  12,000  men  had  in  their 
service,  not  2,000  or  2,500  boys,  as  would  have  been 
the  propo.rtiion  necessary  to  recruit  the  trade,  but  a 
few  score  only.  All  the  skilled  grades  of  the  building 
trade — that  most  typical  London  industry — are  almost 
wholly  recruited  by  adults  from  the  country.  En- 
quiries of  a  large  number  of  builders'  foremen  show 
that  they  were  nearly  all  bom  and  brought  up  outside 
London.  Corresponding  with  this  must  be  put  the 
investigations  of  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  (of  the  Board  of 
Trade),  which  show  that  various  large  employers  of 
labour,  such  as  breweries,  railway  companies,  etc., 
employ  predominantly  country-born  workmen,  in  the 
proportion  of  40,  50,  and  sometimes  even  of  55  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  Metropolitan  Police  Force, 
the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  the  teachei"s  in  London 
elementaiy  schools,  the  porters  in  City  warehouses,  the 
junior  clerks  in  the  "entering  desk"  of  the  great  whole- 
sale firms,  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Excise  and 
Customs  servio3s,  all  include  a  quite  surprisingly  small 
percentage  of  Londoners.  What  happens  to  the  London 
boy  ?  The  answer  is  given  in  the  grim  statistical  facts, 
that  the  district  having  the  highest  percentage  of  born 
Londoners  is  Bethnal  Green,  which  is  practically  the 
poorest ;  and  that,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the 
London  indnstry  in  which  there  is  the  highest  per- 
centage of  bom  Londoners  is  that  of  unskilled  general 
labour.  This  section  must  now  comprise  something 
like  half  a  million  of  population  in  the  Administrative 
County  of  London  alone.  Its  social  condition  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  not  less  than  half  of  it  lives 
in  an  "overcrowded"  condition  {i.e.,  more  than  two 
persons  to  a  room).  It  may  be  added  that  Poplar  has 
a  larger  amount  of  it  than  any  other  London  Union, 
nearly  one- tenth  of  the  whole  class  being  herded  together 
in  this  one  district.  It  is  an  ominous  fact  that  this 
particular  class,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  statistics,  seems 
to  have  doubled  in  numbers  in  London  in  the  last 
forty  years,  and  to  have  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than 
the  population  as  a  whole.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  this  may  have  something  to  do  with  those  other 
grim  facts  ascertained  by  Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  namely, 
that  the  applicants  to  the  London  Distress  Com- 
mittees, the  inmates  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  Church 
Army  shelters,  and  the  inhabitants  of  some  large 
common  lodging-houses  are  to  the  extent  of  86  to  93 
per  cent.  London-born. 

This  army  of  general  labourers  it  is — numbering, 
with  their  families,  half  a  million  persons — that  we 
are,  this  year,  recmiting  (notwithstanding  that  it  is 
demonstrably  already  far  in  excess  of  all  social  or 
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industrial  requirements)  by  some  tens  of  thousands 
of  boys  now  leaving  school,  who  are  starting  as  van 
boys,  enand  boys,  messengers,  yard  boys,  etc.  It  may 
interest  the  Commission  to  note  that  something  like  a 
thousand  among  those  who  will  thus  so  unsatisfactorily 
start  their  industrial  life  each  year  are  actually 
paupers,  maintained  by  the  Guardians'  doles  of  out- 
door relief.  I  cannot  ascertain  that  any  on©  Board  of 
Guardians  in  London  ever  does  anything  to  ensure 
that  its  outdoor  pauper  children  shall  receive  any 
sort  of  industrial  training  whatsoever,  or  shall  be 
helped  or  directed  to  start  in  some  branch  of  indus- 
trial wage  earning  w'hich  may  be  expected  to  keep 
them  from  reverting  to  pauperism. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  AND 
EVENING  CLASSES. 

What  must  we  do  to  remedy  this  continuous  and 
progressive  evil  ?  We  cannet  restore  the  old  appren- 
ticeship system,  even  if  that  had  anything  like  its 
commonly-supposed  advantages.  At  no  time  did  it 
provide  trade  teaching  for  more  than  a  small  minority 
of  the  population,  and  then  by  a  method  which 
Adam  Smith  denounced  as  extravagantly  costly  to  the 
community. 

There  is  now  no  method  by  which  the  great  mass  of 
London  boys  can  be  technically  educated — whether 
we  mean  by  this  the  teaching  of  manual  crafts 
or  merely  a  wider  education  of  hand,  eye,  and 
brain  into  all-round  industrial  capacity — other 
than  that  of  trade  schools.  I  see  no  other 
way  of  turning  the  London  boy  into  a  trained  and 
fully  developed  man  than  that  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary training  between  14  and  21  by  the  community 
itself.  The  parent  demonstrably  cannot  do  it.  The 
employer  will  not,  and  (under  the  present  industrial 
conditions)  is  really  not  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

London  is,  I  believe,  now  far  better  supplied  with 
evening  classes,  and  with  a  more  varied  array  of  oppor- 
tunities for  evening  instruction,  than  any  other  city  in 
the  world.  But  useful  as  these  are  to  individuals,  they 
are  of  advantage  chiefly  to  classes  above  the  half  a 
million  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  Even  if  we  could 
make  it  compulsory  for  every  youth  to  be  enrolled  at 
some  evening  school — useful  though  such  a  law  would 
be — we  should  not  have  touched  the  spot.  My  fifteen 
years'  experience  in  the  administration  of  education  in 
London  makes  me  quite  convinced  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  to  convert  boys  of  the  unskilled  labour  class 
into  competent  trained  handicraftsmen  by  evening 
classes  alone.  The  hours  of  wage-labour  are  too  long, 
and  the  possible  duration  of  the  evening  lesson  is  too 
short,  for  this  kind  of  instruction  to  be  ever  really 
technologically  effective, 

HALF-TIME  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  we  want  to 
turn  into  trained  and  competent  workmen  the  fifty 
thousand  boys  who  now  annually  start  wage-eaxning 
at  something  or  another  there  is  only  one  practicable 
plan  ;  and  I  think  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  this 
plan  is  an  effective  one.  We  must  shorten  the  legally 
permissible  hoxirs  of  employment  for  hoys,  and  we  must 
require  them  to  spend  the  hours  so  set  free  in  physical 
and  technological  training. 

There  miaht  be,  for  instance,  an  extension  of  the 
present  "  half-time  "  clauses  of  the  Factory  Act,  so  as 
to  prohibit  the  employment  of  any  boy  between  14  and 
18  (or  even  21)  for  more  than  30  hours  a  week,  and  so 
as  to  require  the  youth  to  attend  for  30  (or  even  40) 
hours  per  week  at  the  local  polytechnic  or  similar  in 
stitution. 

Such  a  law  would  have  the  following  results :  — 

■  (1)  The  employer  would  find  it  less  advantageous 
to  employ  boys,  even  if  he  took  them  in  double  shifts 
and  paid  them  no  more  Tper  hour  than  he  did  before, 
and  he  would  consequently  not  be  so  anxious  so  to 
alter  his  processes  as  to  substitute  them  for  adult  men. 
But  (as  the  supply  of  boy  labour  would  be  halved) 
there  would  be  a  positive  scarcity  of  boys,  and  their 
rate  of  wages  per  hour  would  probably  rise,  so  that 
the  employer  would  tend  to  employ,  instead  of  boys, 
actually  more  adult  men  than  at  present. 
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C2)  The  youth,  who  now  has  even  too  much  pocket- 
mc.ney,  and  gets  therefore  too  soon  independent  of 
home,  and  too  easily  led  into  evil  courses,  would  find 
his  earnings  reduced,  perhaps  not  by  half,  but  prob- 
ably by  one-third,  and  his  leisure  absorbed  under 
discipline. 

(3)  At  the  Polytechnic  it  would  be  possible,  in  30 
hours  a  week,  from  14  to  18  (or  21)  to  put  the  youth 
through  a  course  of  physical  training,  under  medical 
supervision,  under  which  he  would  learn  to  swim,  to 
row,  to  box,  to  ride,  etc.  ;  and  it  could  be  ensured 
that  the  adverse  hygienic  conditions  of  town  life  would 
be  rectified. 

(4)  There  would  be  possible,  in  the  course  of  four  or 
seven  years'  half-time  at  the  trade  school,  an  educa- 
tion of  hand,  eye,  and  brain ;  a  practical  ability  to 
use  competently  the  ordinary  tools  ;  a  knowledge  of 
drawing,  practical  geometry,  and  workshop  arith- 
metic ;  and  even  a  groundwork  of  training  in  particular 
handicrafts,  such  as  few  even  of  duly  indentured 
apprentices  get.  We  need  not  try,  or  even  desire,  to 
convert  every  boy  into  a  skilled  engineer,  cabinet- 
maker, or  compositor.  But  we  could  make  every  boy, 
whatever  his  occupation,  into  a  man  of  trained  hand, 
eye,  and  brain  ;  disciplined  and  good  mannered  ;  of 
sound  muscle  and  fully  developed  lungs ;  with  a 
general  knowlege  of  common  tools  and  simple 
madliines  ;  able  to  read  a  plan  and  make  a  drawing  to 
scale  ;  ready  to  undertake  any  kind  of  unspecialised 
work  ;  and  competent,  even  if  he  does  unskilled  labour, 
to  do  it  "  with  his  head." 

I  may  add  that,  if  it  should  ever  be  deemed  necessary 
to  introduce  universal  military  training  into  England, 
it  would  be  possible  under  such  an  extension  of  the 
"  half-time "  system  as  I  have  described,  carried  on 
until  21,  to  devote  the  school  half-time  of  the  last 
three  years  to  military  drill  and  rifle  shooting.  In 
this  way  it  would  be  possible  to  get  the  entire  male 
population  trained  to  arms  (provided  that  the  instruc- 
tion was  undertaken  by  competent  teachers)  without  a 
single  day's  interruption  of  industrial  life  and  wage- 
earning,  and  without  any  of  the  demoralising  barrack 
life. 

Such  an,  extemsiion  of  the  half-time  system,  at  least 
to  18,  is,  I  believe,  absolutely  necessary  to  save  London, 
and  probably  many  another  great  city,  from  producing 
an  ever-increasing  crowd  of  situnted,  half-grown,  and 
degenerate  weaklings,  who  grow  to  such  manhood  as 
they  attain  undisciplined,  untaught,  untrained,  and 
unskilled  ;  to  be  gathered,  in  growing  numbers,  in  the 
stagnant  pools  of  casually  employed  general  labour, 
and  in  the  common  lodging-houses,  the  casual  wards, 
and  the  Salvation  Army  shelters.  _  It  is  within  the 
power  of  the  community  to  stop  this  evil.  The  only 
question  is  whether  it  cares  to  take  the  necessary  s.teps, 

THE  TRAINING  OF  GIRLS. 

I  have  so  far  said  nothing  about  the  girls.  But  Training  OT 
their  problem  is  an  analogous  one.  They  all  need  girls, 
the  training  of  body  and  brain,  hand  and  eye  ;  they 
all  need  the  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  household 
implements  and  tools  ;  they  all  need  the  technical 
education  that  is  necessary  to  produce  competent 
housewives  and  mothers.  If  girls,  in  any  social  class, 
ever  got  this  effectively  from  their  own  mothers,  they 
do  not  get  it  now  in  the  London  working  class.  They 
do  not,  and  cannot,  get  such  training  before  they  '.ea  ^e 
the  elementary  school  at  13  or  14.  An  extension  of 
the  half-time  clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts  up  to  18 
would  benefit  girls  no  less  than  boys. 

PART  II, 

Question  VIII.— In  vi&w  of  the  greater  complexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some 
public  organisation  (such  as,  e.g.,  distress  com- 
mittees, labour  exchanges,  and  the  hke)  is  necessary  ? 

Answer  VIII. — ^  proposal  for  dealing  with  un- 
employment. 

I  regard  it  as  of  quite  vital  importance  to  social  health 
and  in  particular,  as  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
prevention  of  pauperism,  that  there  should  be  a  public 
authority  dealing  with  "unemployment."  The  Un- 
employed Workmen  Act  of  1905  is  of  importance  only 
as  explicitly  recognising  the  need  and  the  public 
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ity  of   responsibility  in  the  matter.    It  is  plain  that  the  prin- 
a         ciple  is  destined  to  be  greatly  developed.      It  is,  of 
ty  to   course,  politically  quite  impossible,  even  if  it  were 
th  un-  conceivably  desirable,  simply  to  repeal  that  Act,  and 
ment.  relegate  the  unemployed  once  more  to  the  soul-destroy- 
ing mixed  general  workhouse  and  the  demoralising 
stoneyard.    If  it  is  desired  simply  to  revert  to  "  the 
principles  of  1834"  for  the  unemployed,  it  is  clear 
that  there  must  be  established  in  all  the  great  towns 
a  series  of  "  test  workhouses  "  strictly  confined  to  the 
■  '       able-bodied,  and  under  entirely  separate  administra- 
tion from  the  institutions  for  the  children,  the  sick, 
and  the  aged.    Whether  or  not  this  is  politically  pos- 
sible is  another  question.    In  my  opinion,  it  is  the 
only  conceivable  alternative  to  a  positive  and  compre- 
hensive scheme. 

WHAT   THE  PROBLEM   OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
REALLY  AJMOUNTS  TO. 

I  will  first  state  the  problem  as  it  appeai-s  to  me. 
•oblem  Any  day  we  find,  in  every  large  city,  almost  at  all 
smploy-  times,  a  considerable  number  of  men  actually  without 
wage-earning  employment  for  that  day,  or  for  many 
days  in  succession.  At  particular  seasons  of  each  year 
this  number  is  greatly  augmented.  In  some  years  it  is 
greater  than  in  others.  These  men  are  occasionally 
skilled  mechanics,  or  men  who  have  held  responsible 
posts  at  thirty  shillings  a  week  or  more,  but  to  the 
extent  of  80  per  cent,  at  least  they  belong  either  to  th© 
I  great  army  of  general  labourers,  or  else  to  that  slightly 
specialised  section  of  it  which  calls  itself  painter  or 
"  builders'  labourer."  They  are  predominantly  men  in 
the  prime  of  life,  mostly  between  20  and  50,  with  wife 
and  children.  They  have  pi-actically  no  savings  beyond 
the  scanty  contents  of  a  one  or  a  two-roomed  home. 
Whether  or  not  they  ought  to  have  saved  may  be  matter 
for  argument ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  vast 
majority  of  them  have  never  in  their  lives  earned  as 
much  as  £60  in  any  consecutive  twelve  months — a  sum 
which  would  not,  at  best,  leave  much  margin  after  pro- 
viding the  housing,  food,  clothing,  and  other  daily 
necessaries  of  the  ifamily  group.  There  is,  in  their 
occupations,  hardly  ever  a  trade  union  giving  unemploy- 
ment benefit  to  which  they  could  have  belonged  ;  in 
fact,  no  such  trade  union  has  ever  been  able  to  collect 
from  so  poverty-stricken  a  class  the  shilling  or  eighteen- 
pence  a  week  which  any  adequate  unemployment  benefit 
requires.  The  fact  that  wo  have  to  face  is  that  they  do 
not  have  savings  adequate  to  tide  them  over  periods  of 
unemployment. 

If  the  community  arranges  nothing  better  for  these 
men  than  the  "  test  workhouse  "  or  even  the  stoneyard, 
the  vast  majority  of  them  do  as  the  Poor  Law  adminis- 
trators wish  and  intend  them  to  do,  namely,  struggle 
on  outside — pawning  one  bit  of  furniture  after  another, 
picking  up  odd  jobs,  living  on  the  scanty  earnings  of 
the  women,  making  a  shilling  or  two  out  of  the 
children's  labour,  begging  here  and  there,  getting  help 
from  churches  and  chapels,  children's  dinner  funds, 
and  so  on.  Every  now  and  then  there  are  "  demon- 
strations of  the  unemployed,"  and  "Mansion  House 
Funds."  The  total  result  is  (a)  the  rapid  demoralisa- 
tion in  physique  and  morale  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  ;  (&)  chronic  semi-starvation  for  the  women  and 
children,  with  the  most  frightful  results  in  preventible 
mortality,  disease,  and  permanent  physical  impover- 
^  ishment ;  (c)  the  reduction  of  wages  to  the  barest  mini- 
>^^^Mient'  unskilled  labour  class  ;  and  (d)  the 

>  oymen  .  g^^jj^^^j  recruiting  of  the  army  of  permanent  paupers 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  nullify  all  attempts  to  reduce  its 
total  by  the  wisest  curative  treatment.  I  believe  this 
to  be  one  main  reason  why  the  number  of  paupers  does 
not  decrease.  These  results,  which  are  always  going 
on,  are  alike  so  patent  and  so  invariable,  at  once  so 
costly  and  so  injurious  to  the  community  as  a  whole, 
that  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  worth  spending  almost  any 
sum,  and  taking  any  amount  of  trouble,  to  remedy 
the  evil. 

HOW  TO  APPROACH  THE  PROBLEM. 

We  may  agree  that  the  work  of  the  Distress  Com- 
mittees has  so  far  resulted  in  very  little.  But  the  last 
five  years  have  taught  the  public  a  great  deal,  and  in 
my  judgment  it  is  now  politically  possible,  if  we  really 
wish  to  cure  the  evil,  for  a  statesman  to  do  so.  Of 
course,  we  may  not  really  wish  to  remedy  the  evil,  or 
we  may  prefer  the  evil  to  the  remedy.    But  I  do  not 
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think  it  is  now  possible  to  say  with  honesty  that  we  do   Mr.  Sidney 
not  know  how  to  remedy  the  evil,  or  that  there  is  no  Webh, 
remedy.  LL.B. 

I  think  we  can  get  little  help  from  the  various  sug-  3  Feb.  1908. 

gestions  that   are   made   for  "classifying"  the  un-   

employed.  I  believe  that  classification  is  necessai-y  for  Question  of 
any  form  of  charitable  relief.  Classification  of  indi-  ' '  ela^sifica- 
viduals   in   this  case  corresponds  with  diagnosis  in  ^  ? 

medicine.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  selection  of  the  uneinplojeil. 
proper  method  of  treatment  of  the  individual.  It  ought 
never  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  refusing  all  treatment. 
Moreover,  it  in  no  way  contributes  to  a  solution  of  the 
social  problem.  For  this  we  need  a  diagnosis  of  the 
social  disease,  which  is  not  the  disease  of  any  indi- 
vidual. 

The  salient  fact  that  emerges  from  the  experience  Chroi  ic 
and  studies  of  the  problem  during  the  last  twenty  years  under- 
is  the  comparative  unimportance,  from  a  statistical  employ  insnt 
standpoint,  of  the  popular  figure  of  the  skilled  artisan  of  c^su.i 
thrown  out  of   work   by   the  introduction   of  new  ^ 
machinery  or  other  industrial  changes,  or  the  man  dis- 
missed because  of  his  grey  hairs-    The  conditions  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  are  not  spasmodic  or  exceptional, 
but  chronic.    They  concern,  not  individuals  alone,  but 
a  whole  class.    Tlie  evil  is  not  even  measured  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  aggregate  volume  of  employment — 
the  total  demand  for  wage-labour — ^waxes  and  wanes 
from  month  to  month  or  from  year  to  year.    Even  in 
the  best  times  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  men  in 
the  conditions  that  I  have  described.     The  total 
number  exposed  to  these  conditions  can  scarcely  be 
estimated,  but  it  is  plainly  many  times  larger  than  the 
difference  between  the  aggregate  totals  employed  at 
tlie  best  of  times  and  at  the  worst  of  times. 

The  evil  to  be  grappled  with  is,  in  fact,  not  the  loss 
of  permanent  situations  by  the  particular  men  who  are 
found  to  be  out  of  work,  for  the  vast  majority 
of  them  have  never  held  such  situations.  It  is  the 
casual  nature  of  the  employment  that,  even  at 
the  best  of  times,  is  afforded  to  the  whole 
class,  of  whom  they  are  only  an  accidentally 
selected  sample.  Though  there  are  among  the  crowd 
some  men  who  are  really  suffering  from  being  thi-own 
out  of  regular  and  continuous  employment,  and 
who  quite  reasonably  aspire  to  get  back  again  into 
durable  situations,  these  can  at  present  neither  be  accu- 
rately distinguished  nor  efi'ectively  helped,  because  of 
the  crowding  of  the  otliers,  who  are  immeasurably  more 
numerous.  What  is  depressing  and  destroying  the 
lives  of  these  others  is  not  unemployment  in  the 
ordinary  sense-  The  social  problem  which  is  pre- 
sented, for  instance,  by  the  Liverpool  dock  labourers, 
is  as  grave  on  the  days  when  they  get  work  as  it  is  on 
the  days  when  they  get  none — that  is  to  say,  we  have 
to  take  into  account  not  only  the  particular  10  per  cent, 
who  may  be  starving  to-day,  but  also  the  other  90  per 
cent,  who  will  quite  certainly  be  equally  destitute  some 
otiher  weelc  in  the  year,  or  some  other  year  of  the  trade 
cycle.  No  scheme  dealing  only  with  the  sample  of 
the  whole  that  happens  to-day  to  be  without  work  can 
ever  be  of  any  real  use.  It  is  the  chronically  inter- 
mittent character  of  the  employment  of  the  whole  class 
for  which  we  must  find  some  remedy.  What  we  have 
primarily  to  deal  with  is,  as  Mr.  Beveridge  puts  it, 
not  so  much  unemployment  as  "  under-employment." 

CASUAL  LABOUR. 

It  is  the  existence  of  this  large  class  of  men  living  Effects  of 
on  casual  employment — ^getting  a  day's  work  here  and  excess  of 
a  day's  work  there,  occasionally  working  four  or  five  casual 
d.ays  in  a  week,  and  then  perhaps  only  four  or  five  days  labour, 
in  a  month — that  both  intensifies  the  evil  of  unemploy- 
ment and  renders  nugatory  all  kinds  of  "  relief  works." 
It  intensifies  the  evil,  because  (as  Mr.  Beveridge  has 
shown)  reliance  by  individual  employers  on  casual 
labour  creates  little  crowds  of  surplus  labour  at  each 
dock  gate,  by  each  wharf,  even  around  each  builder's 
foreman — each  crowd  waiting  wholly  or  mainly  for 
jobs  from  that  particular  source-    It  is  to  the  interest 
of  each  such  employer  to  have  waiting  for  his  jobs  a 
crowd  large  enough  to  get  through  tlie  maximum 
amount  of  work  at  any  moment  that  he  is  ever  likely 
to  need  to  get  done.    Thus  there  are  now  collected  on 
the  Thames  and  the  Mersey,  at  Bristol  and  at  New- 
castle, at  Glasgow  and  at  Hull,  not  merely  enough 
casual  labourers  to  supply  the  maximum  needs  of  the 
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busiest  day  of  the  port  as  a  whole,  if  all  the  needs  were 
combined,  but  enough  to  supply  the  aggregate  total  of 
the  separate  maxima  that  the  several  employers  may, 
on  many  different  days,  individually  require.  And 
what  is  true  of  dock  and  wharf  labour  is  true  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  slightly  specialised  manual 
labour  employed  by  the  huilders  and'  the  contractors 
for  engineering  works,  of  t^he  workers  in  practically  all 
the  seasonal  tradesi,  of  the  outworkers  in  the  clothing 
and  furniture  trades,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  industries  in 
which  there  is  not  a  definite  regular  staff,  filling  per- 
manent situations,  but  in  which  labour  is  "  casually  " 
employed.  The  result  of  this  excess  isi  that  the  casual 
employment  is  rendered  even  more  intermittent  and 
"  casual  "  than  it  need  be.  Moreover,  so  long  as  there 
exists  this  huge  army  of  labourers  who  never  are 
"  employed  "  (in  any  regular  situation),  every  attempt 
to  provide  for  the  comparatively  few  skilled  mechanics 
displaced  by  machinery,  etc.,  the  steady  man  who  has 
lost  a  situation  at  25s.  or  30s.  a  week,  through  the 
bankruptcy  of  his  employer,  and  the  other  meritorious 
cases  that  turn  up  occasionally  at  the  Distress  Com- 
mittees, is  doomed  to  failure.  The  practically  inex- 
haustible flood  of  casual  labourers  flows  in  and  swamps 
the  register,  swamps  the  relief  works,  and  swamps 
everything  else  that  a  despairing  Distress  Committee 
attempts.  And  this  series  of  stagnant  crowds  of  casual 
labour  is  apparently  getting  larger  and  more  casual  in 
its  character. 

THE  ORGANISATION  OF  CASUAL 
EMPLOYMENT. 

Thus  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  useful 
action  for  "  the  unemployed  "  (in  the  strict  sense)  that 
there  should  be  some  organisation  of  casual  employ- 
ment. After  much  consideration  of  the  problem  and 
of  the  various  suggestions  made,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  following  plan  offers  a  practicable 
remedy,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  practicable 
remedy.  I  owe  tliis  plan  mainly  to  the  discoveries  and 
the  stimulating  suggestions  of  Mr.  Beveridge  ;  but  he 
has,  I  believe,  not  yet  worked  out  his  own  ideas  to  the 
extent  that  I  am  now  taking  them  ;  and  in  any  case 
he  has  no  responsibility  for  my  proposals. 

We  must  postulate,  to  begin  with,  the  great  desir- 
ability, from  the  standpoint  of  the  community,  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  all  "  casual "  or  intermittent  employ- 
ment of  wage  labour  if  we  could  do  so,  because  of  its 
social  efl'ects.  No  housekeeping  can  stand  a  demoralis- 
ing uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  week's  income  will  be 
five  shillings  or  five  and  twenty.  I  do  not  believe  that, 
if  industry  were  at  all  deliberately  organised  on  a  large 
scale,  an  abolition  of  casual  employment  would  be  im- 
possible. But  stopping  short  of  a  legal  prohibition  of 
a  method  of  hiring  labour  which  is  demonstrably  quite 
as  injurious  to  the  community  as  was  the  Truck 
System,  we  may  reasonably  ask  those  employers  who 
continue  to  adopt  it,  to  submit  to  some  restrictions 
calculated  to  reduce  the  social  evil  that  they  un- 
doubtedly cause.  I  propose  that  it  should  be  made 
legally  C/ompulsory  on  employers,  being  persons  carry- 
ing on  industrial  or  commercial  operations  for  profit, 
either  to  guarantee  a  minimum  period  of  employment 
— which  might  be  put  at  a  month — (subject,  of  course, 
to  the  power  of  dismissal  of  any  particular  individual 
for  misconduct,  and  even  to  the  arbitrary  replacement 
of  one  man  by  another  if  desired)  ;  or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, in  so  far  as  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  offer 
employment  for  a  month,  then  to  hire  such  labour  as 
they  want,  whether  for  a  job,  a  day,  or  a  week,  ex- 
clusively throurih  the  public  Labour  Exchange. 

I  pi'opose  the  development  of  the  existing  Labour 
Exchanges  of  the  Distress  Committees  into  a  complete 
national  system ;  with  offices  opened  exactly  where 
most  convenient  to  employers  (for  instance,  actually 
inside  the  dock  gates,  or  at  the  principal  wharves,  or  at 
any  other  places  where  sudden  demands  for  labour 
occur)  ;  keeping  whatever  office  hours  were  required 
(ready,  for  instance,  to  supply  labourers  at  five  in  the 
morning) ;  and,  of  course,  telephonically  intercon- 
nected, and  organised  up  to  the  maximum  eflSciency. 
As  there  would  be  no  other  opportunity  of  getting 
casual  employment  at  all  (with  the  possilDle  exception 
of  the  odd  jobs  offered  by  private  persons,  not  engaged 
in  business  ;  and  even  these  we  may  hope  to  diminish), 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  it  legally  compul- 
sory on  the  labourers  to  enrol  themselves  at  the  Labour 
Exchanges,  except  under  circumstances  to  be  here- 
Aiter  described.    Nor  would  it  be  necessary  legally  to 


prohibit  the  existence  of  other  agencies  for  filling  situa- 
tions. As  employers  would  be  forbidden  to  use  them  for 
oaisual  labour,  such  agencies  would  automatically  cease 
to  compete  with  the  public  Labour  Exchanges,  and 
would  have,  perforce,  to  tonfine  themselves  to  filling 
such  situations  of  at  least  a  month's  duration  as  might 
be  offered  to  them. 

This  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  reduces  to  a  minimum,  ResultsofH 
the  proposed  restriction  on  the  employer,  or  the  inter-  scheme  to 
ference  with  his  business.     It  would  cause  him  abso-  employers 
lutely  no  increase  of  expense.  In  so  far  as  he  can  offer  and  to 
regular  employment  of  a  month's  duration,  he  is  not  la^hourers. 
affected  at  all.    Even  for  casual  labour,  he  remains 
as  free  as  before  to  hire  it  by  the  job  or  by  the  day  only, 
for  as  short  a  period  as  he  chooses.    He  will  have  at 
his  disposal  all  the  men  in  the  whole  town  who  are  not 
already  engaged.    He  may  have  his  own  choice  of  men 
(assuming  that  they  are  momentarily  disengaged).  He 
may  ask  for  this  man  or  that ;  he  may  keep  his  own 
list  of  "  preference  men  "  ;  he  may  send  for  ten  or  a 
hundred  men  in  order  of  his  preference,  or  send  merely 
for  so  many  men  without  naming  them.    He  may  even 
bargain  privately  with  the  man  of  his  choice,  and  vir- 
tually secure  him  beforehand,  provided  that  he  lets  the 
formal  hiring  take  place  through  the  Labour  Exchange. 
All  that  he  is  forbidden  to  do  is,  at  any  time  or  under 
any  circumstances,  to  take  on  casual  labour  otherwise 
than  through  the  Labour  ExchaJige. 

The  result  to  the  labourer  living  by  casual  employ- 
ment will  be  that  he  will  find  effectively  open  to  him, 
not  merely  the  particular  demand  for  labour  of  this  or 
that  wharf,  or  this  or  that  foreman,  on  which 
he  has  been  in  th©  habit  of  waiting,  but 
the  whole  aggregate  demand  of  the  town.  We 
may  assume  that  the  policy  of  the  Labour  Ex- 
change would  be,  subject  to  any  preferences  expressed 
by  employers,  so  to  distribute  the  available  men,  and 
so  to  dovetail  the  engagements  offered  to  each  of  them, 
as  to  secure  to  each  man  who  was  employed  at  all  five 
or  six  days'  work  in  every  week.  In  so  far  as  this  was 
achieved,  we  should  have  done  for  casual  labour  what 
has  been  done  for  skilled  nurses  in  most  large  towns 
by  the  various  nurses'  institutes,  etc.,  and  for  the 
members  of  the  Corps  of  Oommissionaires  in  London, 
namely,  combined  freedom  to  the  employer  to  hire 
only  for  a  job,  with  practical  continuity  of  work  to 
the  person  employed. 


THE  ASCERTAINMENT  OF  THE  SURPLUS. 

There  will  remain,  after  the  Labour  Exchange  has 
met  all  the  demands  wpon  it,  a  residuum  of  men,  who 
are  demonstrably  not  wanted  at  that  moment,  in  that 
place.  This  "  surplus  labour "  will  be  a  varying 
amount  from  day  to  day.  Some  of  it  will  be  needed 
to  meet  the  periods  of  increased  demand  for  labour — 
the  "  wools "  and  the  "  teas "  at  the  docks,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  railway  companies  at  the  holiday  seasons, 
the  extra  postmen  at  Christmas,  the  "  glut  men "  at 
the  Custom  House,  the  curiously  regular  irregularities 
of  the  printing  and  bookbinding  trades,  the  increased 
demand  in  winter  of  the  gas  companies  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  theatrical  industry  on  the  other,  the 
spring  rush  on  painters  and  builders'  labourers,  on 
dressmakers,  and  trouser-finishers,  and  so  on.  But  we 
shall  be  surprised  to  find  how  easy  it  will  prove  after  a 
year  or  two  s  experience  to  forecast  these  requirements 
for  the  towa  as  a  whole  ;  and,  very  possibly,  how  com- 
paratively small  is  the  variation  in  the  aggregate 
volume  of  employment  for  unskilled  and  casual  labour 
of  one  day  or  of  one  month,  or  of  one  season  of  the 
year,  compared  with  another.  What  remains  to  be 
discovered  is  how  far  the  different  sporadic  de- 
mands can  be  satisfied  interchangeably  by  the  un- 
differentiated labour  that  is  available.  Complete  in- 
terchangeability  of  labour,  and  complete  dovetailing  of 
situations  may,  of  course,  not  be  possible.  But  pro- 
bably it  would  become  every  year  more  practicable  ; 
and  it  will  obviously  be  part  of  the  educational  train- 
ing, to  be  now  described,  to  promote  a  more  complete 
interchangeability. 

The  Labour  Exchange  would,  of  course,  not  confine 
itself  to  filling  situations  in  the  ranks  of  casual  em- 
ployment, or  from  among  those  whom  it  had  to  support. 
It  would  receive,  and  in  every  way  encourage,  volun- 
tary applications  from  employers  for  labour  of  better 
grades,  for  durable  situations  ;  which  it  would  do  its 
best  to  fill  from  the  best  of  those  whom  it  had  on  its 
register. 


Residuum  of 
work- 
people after 
decasualisa- 
tion 


Scope  of 

labour 

exchange. 
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WTien  the  whole  of  the  anticipated  requirements  of 
Dn  each  town  are  provided  for — and,  of  course,  at  all  times 
as  regards  individual  cases — it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  various  Labour  Exchanges  to  communicate  with 
each  other  as  to  the  actual  or  anticipated  requirements 
of  other  towns,  Just  as  all  the  Labour  Exchanges  in 
one  town  would  report,  day  by  day,  and  even,  tele- 
phonically,  hour  by  hour,  to  a  central  office  in  that 
town,  from  which  they  would  all  be  advised  as  to 
the  localities  where  additional  men  were  required,  so 
the  Labour  Exchanges  of  all  the  different  towns  in 
the  United  Kingdom  would  report,  at  least  once  a 
day,  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  stating  (a)  what 
'surplus  labour  they  had,  and  (b)  how  much  of  it  was 
not  needed  for  the  proximate  local  requirements  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  (c)  what  shortage  of  labour  they 
had.  Or  expected  to  have.  Particular  Labour  Ex- 
changes could  then  be  put  telephonically  in  direct 
communication  with  each  other,  either  with  a  view  to 
filling  particular  situations  or  with  a  view  to  an  offer, 
to  those  labourers  who  were  disengaged,  of  the  chance 
of  migration  to  the  town  in  which  additional  labour 
of  any  particular  sort  was  required.  It  might  well  be 
part  of  the  help  afforded  by  the  State  to  make  this 
mobility  possible  by  advancing  any  necessary  railway 
fares. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  SURPLUS. 

y  of  Theoretically,  as  Mr.  Beveridge  quite  logically  in- 
1  sists,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Laibour  Exchange  to  do 
anything  more  than  organise,  for  the  common  benefit  of 
employers  and  men,  just  whatever  private  demand  for 
casual  labour  happens  at  the  moment  to  exist.  But  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  politically  impossible  to  stop  at  this 
point.  The  hundreds  of  thousands!  of  casual  labourers 
would  in  that  case  bitterly  resent  being  deprived  of 
their  present  gambling  chance  of  getting  situations  for 
themselves.  They  would  still  more  resent  the  dove- 
tailing of  chances  wlhich,  whilst  securing  practical  con- 
tinuity of  work  to  some  men,  left  others;  without  any 
at  all.  Public  opinion  would  support  them  in  this  re- 
sentment. It  is  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  plan  that  there  should  be  full  and  frank 
public  provision  for  the  residuum  for  whom  the  Labour 
Exchange  can  find  no  employment-  The  men  and  their 
families  have  to  be  fed  somehow.  Nothing  can  be 
more  costly  to  the  State  than  the  way  in  which  they 
are  now  fed,  nothing  more  destructive  of  character  and 
health,  nothing  more  demoralising  to  the  community. 
We  are  already  driven — first,  in  the  form  of  "  Labour 
Test "  relief  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  during  the 
whole  of  the  last  70  years,  and  now  in  the  various  activ- 
ities of  the  Distress  Committees — to  provide  for  these 
men  and  their  families  out  of  the  public  funds.  In- 
stead of  doing  this  unscientifically  and  wastefully, 
because  on  no  well-thought-out  and  deliberate  plan,  it 
would  be  far  better  for  the  community,  and  less  de- 
moralising for  the  men,  and  possibly,  in  the  long  run, 
even  less  costly  to  the  State,  to  put  the  matter  on  a 
systematic  basis. 

I  propose  that  the  disposable  residuum  of  labour — 
the  labourers  for  whom  no  employer  can  be  found  by 
the  Labour  Exchanges — should  be  given,  without  stigma 
of  pauperism,  or  any  attempt  to  prevent  them  from 
applying,  full  maintenance  in  return  for  training.  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  them  ;  it  is  necessary  that  they 
shoiuld  not  have  their  time  on  their  hands  ;  it  is  neces- 
inten-  sary  to  make  these  days  of  waiting  less  pleasant  to 
•eturn  them  than  days  of  employment.  It  follows,  from  the 
^ing  nature  of  the  case,  that  there  is  no  room  here  for  any 
luum.  sQp^  (jf  "relief  works"  or  "labour  test."  We  shall 
know  that  they  cannot  secure  private  employment. 
Moreover,  the  residuum  of  labourers,  w'hom  all  the  em- 
ployers in  the  town  havfe  preferred  to  leave  to  the  last, 
will  inevitably  be  men  of  relatively  inferior  physique, 
relatively  bad  physical  condition,  relatively  unsatisfac- 
tory ha-bits,  and  relative  lack  of  skill,  for  whom  it 
would  be  absurdly  extravagant  and  ridiculous  to  engage 
to  do  public  work  at  wages.  To  create  artificial  work 
at  wages  for  them  would,  in  fact,  bei  to  defeat  the  whole 
object  of  the  pi'oposed  organisation-  These  particular 
men — ^the  residuum,  be  it  remembered,  of  a  far  .«;tricter 
selective  process  than  any  one  Distress  Committee  can 
now  apply — must  be  regarded  as  temporarily  "  out  of 
condition "  for  useful  work.  They  would,  in  fact, 
almost  invariably  be  found  eminently  suitable  snabjects 
for  physical,  mental,  and  technological  "remedial 
drill,"  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  up  to  a  higher 


.       .  ,    Mr.  Sidney 

standard  of  productive  emoiency.  Any  improvement  JVebb 
which  it  may  be  found   possible   to  effect  in  them  LL.B. 

must  not  be  expected  in  itself  to  prevent  their  future   

"unemployment"  or  "underemployment" — that  will  3  Feb.  1908. 

not  be  the  object  of  the  training,  and  it  will  only  mis-   

lead  the  public  to  advocate  it  on  that  ground.  Whilst 
the  training  will  be  useful  in  itself  to  the  community, 
as  well  as  to  the  men  themselves,  its  real  object  in  the 
scheme  is  (a)  to  occupy  the  men's  time,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  demoralisation  of  idleness  ;  (6)  to  supply  thti 
necessary  deterrent  element,  so  that  the  men  may  find 
their  periods  of  unemployment  less  "pleasurable  "  than 
their  periods  of  employment  at  wages.  This  deterrent 
element  would  be  found  in  taking  from  them,  for  the 
whole  day,  not  only  all  indulgence  in  alcohol,  but  also 
all  leisure  for  idle  gossip.  They  would  sacrifice  rather 
more  of  their  liberty  whilst  they  were  in  training  than 
if  they  were  in  employment  at  wages,  and  they  would 
get  no  beer. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  SURPLUS  LABOURER. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  attached  Training 
to  the  Labour  Exchange  organisation  a  series  of  gra-  establish- 
duated   training  establishments   of  different   kinds,  ments  for 
partly  day  and  partly  residential,  to  w'hich  all  those  surplus 
men  should  be  relegated  for  whom  no  employment  labourers, 
oould  be  found,  other  than  those  who  had  insured  them- 
selves (as  hereinafter  described)  against  this  contin- 
gency, or  who  possessed  other  means  of  subsistence  for 
themselves  and    their   families.     If  they  refused  t<o 
submit  to  this  training  they  would  get  no  relief  of  any 
kind  ;  they  would  be  liaWe  to  be  proceeded  against  as 
rogues  and  vagabonds  ;  and  they  could  be  committed 
to  the  penal  settlement  or  to  prison-    In  return  for 
putting  in  their  whole  time  at  the  training  establish- 
ments, and  submitting  to  the  necessary  regimen  and 
discipline,  the  men  would  be  fully  fed  (and  adequately 
clothed  when  necessary),  but  would  be  paid  no  wages 
or  pocket  money,  whilst  adequate  home  aliment  would 
be  granted  for  the  support  of  their  families  under 
suitable  conditions. 

I  visualise  these  training  establis'hmeriXs  for  the  un- 
employed as  graduated  and  specialised  in  various  ways, 
as  experience  may  dictate.  There  will  be  (1)  Central 
Labour  Depots,  in  close  propinquity  with  the  prin- 
cipal Labour  Exchanges,  for  what  I  may  call  the  first 
class  reserve  of  the  industrial  army  ;  (2)  day  industrial 
schools  of  various  kinds,  for  the  second  class  re- 
serve ;  (3)  farm  colonies,  of  at  least  three  different 
grades,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  real  surplus,  which 
may  be  found  not  to  be  wanted  in  the  towns  at  all  ; 
and  (4)  a  penal  settlement,  to  which  the  recalcitrant 
and  the  incorrigibly  idle  would  find  themselves  com- 
mitted by  the  magietrates, 

(a)  The.  Central  Labour  Depot. 

Let  us  consider  these  somewhat  more  in  detail.  It  Central 
might  well  be  the  best  of  the  surplus  labourers.,  selected  labour 
for  physique,  regularity  of  conduct,  and  intelligence,  depots, 
who  would  each  day  be  kept  within  call,  ready  to  meet 
not  only  the  already  notified  demands  of  employers, 
but  also  unexpected  sudden  requirements.  For  this 
section,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  class  reserve, 
we  may  imagine  the  utilisation  of  the  existing  trade 
schools  within  the  town  ;  the  provision,  near  at  hand, 
of  lecture  rooms,  gymnasia,  and  reading  rooms;  and 
the  organisation  of  suitably  alternated  technical 
classes,  physical  exercises,  plain  meals  without 
alcohol,  lectures,  and  drill,  so  as  to  absorb  the  whole 
day.  This  constant  attendance  and  continuous  mental 
occupation  is  essential.  From  these  centres  would  be 
fetched,  hour  by  hour,  sudh  labour  as  was  demanded 
from  any  part  of  the  town.  At  present  it  stands  about 
at  street  corners,  loafs  in  and  out  of  the  beeAouses, 
and,  in  an  atmosphere  of  congenial  gossip,  goes  rapidly 
to  seed. 

(b)  The  Day  Industrial  School. 

But  there  would  be  another  contingent  of  men  for  jy^.^  [ndnfi 
whose  services  there  would  be  no  probable  demand  that  trial  schools 
day,  or  even  that  week  or  tliat  month — men  wiho  would 
be  demonstrably  inferior  in  physique  or  qualifications 
to  the  selected  first  class,  and  who  needed  more  im- 
proving in  body  or  mind.  Some  of  these  might  be  sent 
to  specific  day  industrial  schools  for  particular  forms 
of  training,  expected  to  extend  over  a  few  weeks,  or 
even  a  few  months,  but  liable  always  to  be  interrupted 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Sidney  if  there  oame  an  abnormal  demand  for  labour,  when 
Wetb,  the  Laibour  Exchange  would  send  for  them.  At  these 
LL.B.       day  industrial  scihools  they  would  have  to  attend  from 

  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m. — the  object  being  to  absorb  their 

3  Feb.  1908.  ipigure  and  organise  their  whole  waking  life — for  a  pro- 
perly  varied  curriculum  of  gymnastics  and  drill,  trad© 
classes  and  stimulating  lectures,  swimming,  and 
organised  games,  interspersed  with  good,  plain  meals, 
and  no  alcohol— the  whole  dictated  by  a  consideiution 
of  what  is  calculated  most  to  increase  their  physical 
and  mental  efficiency.  This  absorption  in  varied 
mental  and  physioai  occupations  of  the  entire  day  is 
essential-  llieir  wives  and  families  (to  whom  they 
would  return  at  night)  would  receive  home  aliment. 

(c)  The  Farm  Colony. 

Farm  Possibly,  at  some  future  time,  we  should  find  that 

colonicF.  there  was  no  further  surplus  labour  in  the  towns  than 
what  could  advantageously  be  relegated  for  the  slack 
season  to  these  Day  Industrial  Schools.  But  for  the 
present,  at  any  rate,  as  the  result  of  any  success  in 
"  dovetailing  "  various  forms  of  intermittent  employ- 
ment, we  should  undoubtedly  have  a  clear  surplus  for 
which  the  town  had  no  use.  Moreover,  there  would 
always  be  particular  men  to  be  prepared  for  country 
work,  or  for  emigration.  Thus,  though  the  farm 
colony  on  a  large  scale  may  be  only  a  temporary  need, 
there  will  probably  always  be  room  for  a  certain 
amount  of  training  accommodation  of  this  kind.  But 
this,  too,  should  be  organised  and  regarded  strictly 
as  educational  training  and  discipline,  not  as  pro- 
viding employment.  Tlie  choice  of  work  should  be 
dictated  by  its  educational  effect  on  the  men,  not  by 
its  profitableness  ;  maintenance  should  be  given, 
together  with  home  aliment  for  the  family,  but 
no  wages.  There  might  be  grades  of  farm  colonies  ; 
some  very  rough  and  physically  laborious,  others 
specialising  in  fruit  culture  and  the  finer  sorts  of 
market  gardening.  Men  could  be  moved  upwards  or 
downwards,  as  their  conduct  and  character  required, 
and  there  might  have  to  be  provision  for  "  incurables  " 
— men  found  really  incapable  of  satisfying  any  em- 
ployer, but  neither  physically  ill  nor  morally  vicious 
— for  whom,  as  for  the  sane  epileptics,  who'  constitute  an 
exactly  analogous  class,  we  can  do  no  better  than  keep 
them  in  segregation  in  the  country  at  such  light  and 
easy  jobs  as  they  can  perform. 

{d)  The  Scope  for  lleligion  and  Pliilanthropy. 

Scope  for  In  this  connection  there  would  be  great  opportunity 

relij;i"n  and  for  making  use  of  the  fervour  and  zeal  of  philan- 
philanthropy.  thropy  and  religion.  The  greatest  results  in  the  way  of 
the  reclamation  and  training  of  individuals  have 
always  been  achieved  by  religious  organisations.  It 
may  well  be  wise  for  the  State  to  make  a  greatly  in- 
creased use  (with  proper  inspection)  of  farm  colonies 
and  similar  settlements  and  homes,  conducted  by  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  committees,  for  such  of  the 
residuum  as  may  be  willing  to  be  sent  to  them  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Government  establisihment.  It  may  well 
be  that  for  all  that  important  side  of  training  that  is 
implied  in  the  strengthening  of  moral  character,  the 
building  up  of  the  will,  the  power  to  resist  temptation, 
and  the  formation  of  regalar  habits,  the  most  effective 
instruments  are  a  degree  of  love  and  of  religious  faith 
that  a  Government  establishment  with  a  Civil  Service 
staff  may  not  always  be  able  to  secure.  The  Ministry 
of  Labour  would  tiierefore  be  well  advised  to  let  the 
denominations  and  the  philanthropists  have  all  the 
scop©  that  they  can  take,  and  only  to  establish  such 
additional  Government  farm  colonies  as  are  found 
needful  to  supplement  the  private  effort.  This  private 
effort  could  he  subsidised  by  payments  for  each  case, 
as  has  long  been  done  for  a  whole  generation  in  the 
reformatory  schools,  and  as  is  now  being  done  in  ine- 
briate homes. 

(e)  The  Penal  Settlement. 

Penal  At  the  base  there  must  evidently  be  a  Penal  Settle- 

colonies,  ment,  with  whatever  drastic  disciplinary  treatment 
may  be  found  most  curative.  But  I  suggest  that  the 
object  must  always  be  to  raise  and  stimulate,  never 
to  depress ;  and  tlie  principle  adopted  ought  to  be 
that  of  the  Indeterminate  Sentence  (subject,  if  desired, 
to  a  fixed  extreme  maximum).  Every  person  com- 
mitted should  be  committed  for  as  long  a  period  as 
may  prove  necessary.  He  should  stay  there  until  he 
had  given  to  the  authorities  of  the  Settlement  reason- 


able assurance  of  being  reformed  in  body  and  mind  ;  Penal  , 
he  should  always  know  that  he  could  emerge  just  as  colonies, 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  give  that  reasonable  assurance, 
when  he  would  rise  to  the  farm  colony,  and  through 
the  various  grades  of  farm  colony  to  the  Day  Industrial 
School,  and  so  back  to  the  Central  Labour  Depot,  and 
the  chance  of  a  regular  situation — subject,  of  course,  to 
being  degraded  and  again  committed  every  time  he 
lapsed.  There  would  be  great  advantages  in  transfer- 
ring all  prisoners  to  the  Penal  Settlement  for  the  latter 
portions  of  their  sentences,  instead  of  merely  dis- 
cliarging  them  on  ticket  of  leave  or  otherwise,  in  or'der 
that  they,  too,  may  have,  first  of  all,  a  secure  pro- 
vision of  subsistence  in  return  for  labour,  some  indus- 
trial training,  and  then  a  real  opportunity  of  rising  to 
the  ranks  of  honest  employment.  An  analogous  work- 
ing arrangement  between  prison  and  Labour  Exchange 
is  apparently  acting  well  in  Illinois. 

A  MINISTRY  OF  LABOUR. 

It  will  be  evident  that  such  a  scheme  as  is  here  con-  Ministrjil 
templated  must  necessarily  be  organised  on  a  national  labour  to 
basis.     The  necessary  series  of  institutions  could  not  organise 
be  provided  by  any  one  local  authority.    Moreover,  as  labour  es 
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any  local  authority  would  always  try  to  exclude  out-  ^  '^"^ 
siders  from  its  district,  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  ggtablKii. 
the  necessary  geographical  mobility  of  labour  unless  all  u^gnts, 
tlie  Labour  Exchanges  were  intimately  connected 
together,  and  freed  from  the  influence  of  local 
jealousies  and  local  ©xclusiveness.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, that  it  should  be  the  work  of  a  Minister  of  Labour 
(or  of  the  Board  of  Trade)  tO'  organise  (a)  a  complete 
system  of  Labonr  Exchanges  in  every  town  ;  (6)  the 
utilisation  as  far  as  possible  of  philanthropic  training 
establishments  ;  (c)  to  provide  the  necessary  series  of 
institutions  for  the  common  us©  of  all  the  Exchanges, 
extending  from  the  Central  Labour  Depot  for  the  first 
class  reserve  through  the  various  kinds  of  Day  Indus- 
trial Schools  and  Farm  Colonies  for  the  second  and 
third  class  reserves,  down  tO'  the  Penal  Settlement. 
This  national  Department  of  Labour  would  take  over 
the  duties  and  the  offices  and  institutions  of  the  hun- 
dred or  two  Distress  Committees  and  other  organisa- 
tions of  th©  Unemployed  Workmen  Act.  I  propose  that 
the  expenses,  including  the  maintenance  provided  for 
the  men  for  whom  work  was  not  found,  should  become  a 
charge  upon  national  funds.  On  th©  other  hand,  th© 
home  aliment  awarded  to  their  wives  and  families  had 
better  remain  a  charge  upon  local  funds.  It  would, 
in  fact,  be  dealt  with  as  out-door  relief  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Relief,  or  other  officer  who  seems  to  form 
a  necessary  part  of  any  reform  of  the  Poor  Law. 

STATE-AID  TO  PROVIDENT  INSURANCE 
AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

It  might  be  undesirable,  even  if  it  were  politically 
possible,  to  propose  a  national  organisation  of  Labour 
Exchanges,  with  maintenance  to  the  unemployed  in 
return  only  for  further  training,  except  side  by  side 
with  an  offer  of  encouragement  to  the  workmen  to  make 
themselves,  by  provident  insurance,  independent  of  the 
whole  machinery.  Such  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment is  at  present  provided  by  some  of  the  trade 
unions,  and  scarcely  at  all  by  any  other  institu- 
tions. At  present,  however,  only  about  a  third 
of  the  total  of  two  million  trade  unionists 
(and  none  of  the  ten  or  twelve  million  non- 
unionists)  are  insured  against  unemployment,  this 
"  out-of-work  benefit "  being  provided  only  by  the 
trade  unions  in  the  more  skilled  and  better  paid  trades, 
which  alone  are  able  to  afford  th©  necessary  premium. 
For  instance,  neither  the  bricklayers  nor  the  stone- 
masons, though  very  skilled  workmen,  have  ever  been 
able  to  get  beyond  the  very  objectionable  "  tramping 
pay."  It  would  be  a  good  -investment  for  the  com- 
munity to  aid  and  develop  this  trade  union  insurance 
against  unemployment  by  a  grant-in-aid,  ca.lculated, 
perhaps,  at  on©  half  what  the  trade  union  paid.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  to  make  it  a  condition  of  tlie 
State-subsidised  "  ou<>of-work  pay  "  that  (a)  that  all 
tramping  pay  should  b©  abolished,  and  (&)  the  re- 
cipient should  b©  required  to  spend  some  of  his  idle 
hours  at  a  technical  institute,  where  he  could  be  given 
instruction  in  his  own  trade.  The  unemployed  com- 
positors, for  instance,  who  daily  "  sign  the  book  "  at 
th©  trade  union  office  in  London  and  draw  two  shil- 
hngs,  now  usually  loaf  about  Ludgate  Circus  on  the 
chance  of  a  job.  They  are  generally  men  of  not  the 
highest  skill — mostly^  in  fact,  men  of  very  inadequate 
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feraining  and  range  of  work.  They  had  far  better  be 
required  to  spend  some  hours  a  day  at  the  neighbour- 
ing St.  Bride's  Institute,  in  technical  classes,  at  work 
on  those  parts  of  their  craft  in  which  they  are  not  pro- 
ficient. With  such  State  subsidy  the  provision  of  '  out 
of-work  benefit"  would  be  made  possible  in  many  of 
the  poorer  trade  unions  ;  a  greatly  increased  number 
of  workmen  would  be  induced  to  insure  against  un- 
employment ;  a  corresponding  relief  would  be  afforded 
to  the  public  organisation  that  had  to  provide  for  the 
unemployed  ;  the  last  excuse  for  vagrancy  would  be 
removed  ;  and  it  would  be  put  within  the  capacity  of 
every  provident  artisan  (but  still  only  of  the  men 
above  the  grade  of  casual  labourer)  to  provide  against 
the  contingency  of  unemployment  in  the  method  most 
congenial  to  himself.  But  there  is  no  need  to  attempt 
to  force  this  subsidy  on  the  workmen's  organisations. 
The  thrifty  workman  may,  in  fact,  be  left  to  do 
as  he  likes.  So  long  as  he  fulfilled  all  his  social 
obligations  whilst  out  of  work,  w'hether  by  means 
of  insurance  or  othei-wise,  the  State  need  not  interfere 
with  him.  If  he  did  not  beg,  did  not  commit  a  nui- 
sance, and  did  not  let  his  wife  and  children  suffer  from 
inanition,  he  might,  if  he  chose,  abstain  from  enrolling 
himself  at  the  Labour  Exchange  ;  but  if  h©  was  found 
be'Rging,  or  tramping  without  means  of  subsistence, 
if  his  home  became  uuKanitjiry  or  his  children  were  re- 
ported to  bo  unfed,  the  first  question  would  be,  whj 
are  you  not  at  the  Labour  Exchange?  And  com- 
mission of  any  of  these  offences,  by  a  man  who  was 
not  taking  this  obvious  means  of  fulfilling  his  social 
obligations,  would,  of  course  be  a  serious  crime.  If 
'a  man  made  no  provision  for  the  future  when  the  State 
had  made  this  possible  for  him,  he  could  hardly  com- 
plain of  the  way  in  which  the  State  dealt  with  him  for 
his  good  when  he  became  destitute.  Government  sub- 
sidies of  trade-union  insurance  against  unemployment 
will  not_  rashly  be  declared— by  any  educated  person 
—to  be  impossible,  because  the  system  actually  exists, 
Germany,  with  the  assent  of  both  employers  and  trade 
unions. 

TRADE  UNION  LABOUR  EXCHANGES. 
A  further  encouragement  might  well  be  afforded  to 
the  provident  workman.  As  the  great  majority  of  the 
situations  in  the  skilled  trades  are  not  of  the  nature 
of  casual  employment,  but  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
last  for  a  month  or  more  (or  could  easily  be  so  arranc^ed 
as  to  do  so).  It  would  be  in  no  wav  necessary  for  these 
to  be  filled  through  the  Labour  Exchange.  It  might 
even  be  desir3b'e  to  make  arrangements  also  for  the 
shorter  engiagenients  and  "  casual "  jobs  of  the  skilled 
mechanics  m  such  trades  to  be  independently 
organised.  It  might  be  well  to  provide  that  where  a 
trade  union,  giving  out  of  work  benefit,  desired, 
perhaps  in  conjunction  with  an  organisation  of 
employers,  to  manage  its  own  register  of  men  un- 
employed and  situationsi  vacant,  it  would  be  permitted 
to  do  so  in  close  connection  with  the  public  Labour 
Exchange,  which  would  transfer  to  it  at  once  any  appli- 
cations from  employers  in  that  trade,  and  not  fill  any 
such  situations  unless  and  until  the  special  office  for 
the  trade  failed  to  do  so.  In  this  way  there  would  be 
secured,  to  those  workers  in  any  trade  who  had  been 
provident  enough  to  insure  themselves  against  un- 
employment, a  practical  preference  for  all  the  employ- 
ment that  might  be  offered  in  that  trade.  This  con- 
junction of  the  trade  union  register  of  unemployed 
workmen  with  the  public  Labour  Exchange  cannot  be 
summarily  dismissed  as  impracticable  or  as  ruinous 
to  the  employer— by  anyone  who  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about— for  it  is  in  full  force  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  and  is  apparently  working  well. 

THE  VOLUNTARY  ORGANISATION  OF  CASUAL 
LABOUR. 

Moreover,  it  wooild  be  open  to  the  employers  in  any 
particular  trade  to  undertake,  if  they  preferred,  the 
organisation  of  their  own  casual  employment-  The 
Liverpool  shipowners,  who  now  refuse  to  take  any 
trouble  to  avoid  creating  a  quite  unnecessary  conges- 
tion of  surplus  labour  at  the  Liverpool  docks,  with  the 
gravest  social  consequences,  might  elect  (rather  than 
submit  to  a  public  Labour  Exchange)  to  establish 
such  an  organisation  for  themselves.  Provided  that 
they  offered  continuous  employment  of  not  less  than 
a  month  to  their  men— asi  a  very  little  organisation 
and  a  small  insurance  premium  would  enable  them  to 
do — they  would  be  free  to  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments.   They  might,  for  instance,  establish  a  mutual 


society,  which  itself  engaged  tihe  labourers  by  the 
month,  and  supplied  them  to  the  shipowners  as  re- 
quired. They  might  even  combine  both  advantages, 
the  mutual  society  engaging  and  srapplying  the  regular 
corps  of  men,  of  the  number  up  to  which  constant  em- 
ployment could  be  guaranteed,  and  also  drawing  on 
the  Labour  Exchange  in  any  temporary  emergency 
(as  any  individual  shipowner  could  also  do). 

TRANSITIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

In  any  comprehensive  scheme  for  dealing  with  the 
unemployed  there  are,  I  believe,  two  conditions  that 
must  be  satisfied  before  it  will  be  adopted.  One  is  that 
the  humane  public,  no  lessi  than  the  unfortunate 
labourers  themselves,  must  have  assurance  that  there 
will  be  no  cessation  or  interruption,  whilst  the  new  and 
comprehensive  scheme  is  getting  under  way,  of  the 
provision  already  made  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed 
workmen  and  their  families.  The  other  is  that  the 
scheme  shall  afford,  at  its  other  end,  some  prospect  of 
eventually  providing,  in  some  permanent  way,  for  the 
ultimate  residuum  of  the  unemploj^ed.  Both  these 
conditions  must  be  met.  The  first  is  fully  met  by  the 
fact  that  nothing  now  existing  will  be  abolished  by  mf 
proposals  until  a  larger  and  more  satisfactory  provi- 
sion is  made.  Tlie  present  Labour  Exchanges  of  the 
Distress  Committees  will  go  on  until  they  are  absorbed 
in  the  local  offices  of  a  National  Labour  Exchange.  The 
present  relief  works  of  the  Distress  Committees  will  go 
on  until  the  National  Labour  Exchange  can  undertake 
to  provide,  somewhere,  for  all  the  men  whom  it  is  un- 
able to  place  in  situations.  Tlie  existing  farm  colonies 
will  continue  until  they  are  actually  merged  in  the 
national  system.  The  existing  Poor  Law  arrangements 
for  relief  to  the  able-bodied  need  not  be  interfered  with. 
It  is  a  positive  advantage  of  the  proposal  that  it  need 
not  necessarily  be  put  in  force  simultaneously  all  over 
the  kingdom.  A  beginning  could  be  made  with 
London,  every  other  place  continuing  as  at  present, 
and  the  operations  being  gradually  extended  from  town 
to  town. 

THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  ULTIMATE 
RESIDUUM. 

The  sieoond  condition,  that  the  scheme  shall  afford  a 
prospect  of  eventually  providing  in  some  permanent 
way  for  the  ultimate  residuum  of  the  unemployed,  must 
now  daim  attention.  At  present  we  can  do  nothing 
effective  for  them,  because  (a)  we  are  not  convinced  that 
there  is  any  such  residuum  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  (h)  we  have 
no  idea  how  large  it  is  ;  and  (c)  we  cannot  distinguish 
it  amid  the  crowd  of  merely  "  underemployed  "  casual 
labourers-  But  once  a  National  Labour  Exchange  had 
filled  all  the  demandsi  of  employers  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  and  had  estimated  the  probable 
total  of  their  demands  in  the  approaching  busy  season, 
or  the  ensuing  busy  years  of  tlie  trade  cycle,  the  num- 
ber of  the  residual  unemployed  would  be  demonstrated 
and  their  personal  identity  established.  The  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  men  'W^ho  might  then  be  under  training 
in  the  various  farm  coloniesi  would  be  an  unmistak- 
able object  lesson.  The  nation  would  have  to  make 
up  its  mind  what  to  do  with  them. 

It  would,  for  instance,  be  open  to  the  Government, 
at  the  instance  of  the  iMinister  of  Laibour,  to  decide 
upon  any  schemes  of  afforestation,  or  land  reclama- 
tion, or  road  making,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  calling 
out  of  the  Militia  or  Army  Reserve  for  extra  training, 
the  building  of  additional  battleships  or  Militia  bar- 
racks— beinn'  socially  desirable,  but  not  commercially 
profitable  undertakings,  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  started,  but  which  it  might  be  worth  while 
undertaking  in  order  to  increase  the  aggregate  demand 
for  wage-labour.* 

*  It  is,  I  believe,  an  economic  blunder,  still  current 
among  people  otherwise  "enlightened,"  that  any  such 
increase  in  the  aggregate  demand  for  labour  is,  without  an 
increase  of  capital,  logically  impossible.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  actual  demand  for  wage-labour  visibly  fluctuates 
considerably  in  amount  without  any  alteration  in  the 
momentary  amount  of  capital;  and  is,  in  fact,  determined 
largely  by  states  of  mind,  and  made  effective  by  all  the 
machinei-y  of  credit,  both  of  Avhich  can  be  altered  by  Govern- 
ment action.  It  is  then  sometimes  objected  that  the  cost  of 
any  Government  action,  being  levied  as  taxes,  necessarily 
causes  as  great  a  diu)inution  of  private  employment  as 
the  Government  can  cause  increase.  This  is  to  assume—  an 
assumption  for  which  there  is  no  sort  of  economic  warrant — 
that  a  restriction  of  the  indiridual  consumption  of  luxuries 
necessarily  causes  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  employment 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  retrenchment  of  personal 
expenditure. 


3fr.  Sidney 
Webb, 
LL.B. 
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3h:  Sidney  The  Government  might  well  resolve,  rather  than 
IVebb,  maijitain  20,000  men  in  idleness,  to  give  out  contracts 
LL.B.  for  such  works  as  have  been  mentioned,  with  the  view 
of  getting  that  number  more  men  into  situations.  The 
Government  would  do  well  not  to  employ  the  parti- 
cular 20,000  men  who  were  on  its  hands,  and  not  even 
in  any  way  to  fetter  its  contractors  in  their  choice  of 
men.  All  that  it  need  do  to  achieve  its  object  is  to  put 
its  orders  on  the  market  or  let  its  manufacturing  de- 
partments take  on  more  hands,  in  the  usual  way,  so 
as  to  increase  the  aggregate  volume  of  demand  for 
wage-laboTir-  Tlien,  with  all  the  safeguards)  of  each 
employer  selecting  the  best  men,  the  residuum  on  the 
hands  of  the  National  Labour  Exchange  would  be  in- 
directly drawn  upon,  and  might  be  practically 
absorbed. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  might  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  20,000  men  whom  we  might  find  on  our  hands 
■ — or  many  of  them — could  be  best  disposed  of  by 
settling  them  on  the  land  that  they  had  reclaimed, 
either  as  small  holders  or  as  co-operative  colonies,  in 
order  that  they  might  produce  their  own  subsistence. 

Or,  again,  we  might  find  that  these  20,000,  or  many 
of  them,  oould  be  best  disposed  of  by  being  settled  on 
the  land  in  new  countries  ;  or,  for  that  matter,  merely 
enabled  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 

Or,  again,  we  might  decide  that,  if  there  were  20,000 
men  standing  idle,  the  time  had  come  for  a  reduction 
of  the  general  hours  of  lahour  by  a  fraction — say,  half 
an  hour  a  week — ^sufficient  to  absorb  the  surplus 
labour. 

Probably  the  nation  would  use  a  combination  of  all 
"these  methods,  for  particular  individuals,  at  particular 
dates.  But  not  until  we  have  got  the  existence  of  a 
residual  surplus  actually  demonsitrated  by  a  National 
Labour  Exchange  shall  we  be  in  a  position  to  make  the 
necessary  decision- 

"  UTOPIAN." 

Such  a  plan  for  dealing  with  iinemployment  by  the 
organisation  of  casual  labour  will,  of  course,  be  dis- 
^ly.  missed  as  "  UtoiJian."  Experience  shows  that  this  may 
ih1  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  plan  will  take  some 
"  years  to  oome  about.  I  will  conclude  by  mentioning 
two  instances  in  which  schemes  of  remedying  social 
evils,  that  seemed  wildly  "Utopian,"  have,  even 
within  our  own  lifetimes,  come  about.  Less  than  a 
century  ago  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  of 
London  seemed  insoluble.  Half  a  million  separate 
pi'Tvate  cesspools  accumulated  each  its  own  putrefac- 
tion. To  oomhine  these  festering  lieaps  into  a  single 
main  drainage  system  seemed,  to'  the  Statesmen  and 
siocial  reformers  of  1820  or  1830,  beyond  the  boiinds  of 
possibility.  We  now  take  for  granted  that  only  by  such 
a  concentration  is  it  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  festering 
heaps  and  scientifically  render  innocuous  the  ulti- 
mate residuum.  And,  to  take  an  even  larger  problem, 
less  than  half  a  century  ago,  when  millions  of  children 
in  the  land  were  growing  up  untaugiht,  undisciplined, 
and  uncared  for,  it  would  have  sounded  wildly 
visionary  to  have  suggested  that  the  remedy  was 
national  organisation.  Could  there  have  been  any- 
thing more  "  Utopian  "  in  1850  than  a  picture  of  what 
to-day  we  take  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  seven  million 
children  emerging  every  morning,  washed  and  brushed, 
from  five  or  six  million  homes  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  traversing  street  and  road  and  lonely  wood- 
land, going  o'er  fell  and  moor,  to  present  themselves 
at  a  given  hour  at  their  thirty  thousand  schools,  where 
each  of  the  seven  millions  finds  his  or  her  own  indi- 
vidual place,  with  books  and  blackboard  and  teacher 
provided  ready  for  him — surely  a  triumph  of  the  "  re- 
gimentation "  in  which  there  is  the  truest  freedom  ? 
What  has  been  don©  with  the  London  cesspools  and  the 
English  children  can  be  done,  if  we  like,  with  the 
casual  labourers,  and  probably  in  much  less  time. 

93032.  {Chairman.)  I  gather  that  with  regard  to 
Questions  1  to  6  you  think  that  there  are  influences  at 
work  which  would  tend  to  rather  increase  this  surplus 
of  common  unskilled  labour  in  towns  ? — I  think  that  is 
skilled  laljoiir  so.  I  think  perhaps  what  is  most  influential  in  that  is  not 
surplus.  so  much  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  new  processes 
as  such,  but  the  constant  changes  which  are  always  going 
on  which  are  incidental,  of  course,  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  I  think  any  changes  in  industry  tend  to 
increase  the  number  of  men  who  fall  out  and  sink  down. 
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93033.  The  people  so  displaced  would  add  themselves 
on  to  the  common  unskilled  labour  that  was  under  em- 
ployed ? — Yes,  a  large  number  of  them  do. 

93034.  As  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  revive  the  appren-  Evils  of  im 
ticeship  system,  I  see  both  from  your  answer  there  and  skilled  boy 
from  subsequent  answers,  you  are  very  much  impressed  labour, 
by  the  large  number  of  boys  that  are  annually  turned 

out  of  schools  in  London  who  go  into  an  unskilled  and 
very  uncertain  means  of  occupation  ? — Yes,  that  is,  I 
believe,  almost  the  greatest  of  aU  evils  in  London. 

93035.  That  is  an  evil  that  is  not  on  the  decrease, 
is  it  ? — No,  it  is  apparently  increasing,  because  it  has 
relation  to  the  substitution  of  large  firms  and  large 
works  for  individual  employers.  The  village  blacksmith 
can  take  an  apprentice,  but  a  large  engineering  firm 
does  not  take  anything  like  a  proportionate  number  of 
apprentices. 

93036.  The  occupation  to  which  these  boys  go  does 
not  in  your  opinion  tend  to  properly  develop  them  physic- 
ally ? — That  is  so.  I  do  not  quite  understand  why,  but 
you  do  have  the  result  that  the  boy  at  nineteen  or  twenty 
is  not  properly  developed.  It  is  not  because  he  is  indoors, 
because  mainly  these  occupations  are  out  of  doors,  but 
apparently  there  is  not  sufficient  muscular  exercise. 

93037.  Then  I  suppose  he  is  what  I  may  call  a  very 
irregular  feeder  ? — He  is  an  irregular  feeder,  and  his 
hours  are  very  irregular,  especially  his  hours  of  going  to 
bed,  I  am  afraid. 

93038.  You  think  so  seriously  of  it  that  you  use  these 
strong  words :  That  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  we  are 
creating  every  eight  or  ten  years  a  whole  army  of  paupers  ? 
— Yes,  excluding  the  aged,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  you 
could  get  rid  of  all  the  paupers  now  existing  in  some 
drastic  way  and  leave  everything  else  unchanged,  you 
would  in  a  very  few  years,  ten  or  twelve,  have  practically 
as  many  paupers  on  your  hands,  apart  from  the  aged. 

93039.  This  process  of  breeding  or  creating  paupers 
is  perhaps  more  rampant  in  London  than  in  the  big 
provincial  towns  ? — I  know  it  more  in  London,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  just  as  bad  in  places  like  Glas- 
gow, Manchester  and  Liverpool  and  perhaps  other  ports. 

93040.  The  resiilt  therefore  is  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  London  boys  in  your  judgment  get  pushed  out, 
or  do  not  go  into  trades  of  a  skilled  organised  character 
which  would  give  them  permanent  employment  and  the 
chance  of  a  rise  ? — That  is  so :  demonstrably  so. 

93041.  You  have  no  doubt  whatever  in  your  own  Advantage 
mind  about  that  ? — The  great  example  is  the  building  of  country 
trade,  which  is  the  largest  London  trade  ;    I  think  an  boys  over 
enormous  proportion  of  the  building  trade  of  London  ^ondoneis. 
is  recruited  by  young  men  from  the  country  districts. 

93042.  If  that  is  so,  I  assume  it  must  be  that  the 
London  boy  is  physically  inferior,  because  he  would 
be  quicker  than  the  country  boy  ? — I  do  not  admit  that 
he  is  inferior :  I  think  it  is  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
or  twenty  when  the  little  builder  is  taking  on  a  brick- 
layer's improver  the  London  boy  has  not  acquired  any 
art  of  bricklaying :  the  little  builder  can  get  the  country 
man  and  he  cannot  get  a  London  boy. 

93043.  I  rather  read  your  paper  as  arguing  that  they 
got  pushed  out  because  they  were  physically  less  strong  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  is  so  at  nineteen  or  twenty :  I 
think  it  is  so  later  on  in  life,  when  the  country  man  who 
has  come  to  London,  on  his  superior  physique  and  perhaps 
his  superior  regularity,  is  preferred  for  situations  like 
that  of  a  draper's  porter,  for  instance,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  applies  to  the  Londoner  of  nineteen.  It  is  sheer 
lack  of  instruction  which  keeps  the  Londoner  of  nineteen 
from  entering  the  building  trade. 

93044.  Lack  of  instruction  of  the  proper  kind  ? — 
Yes. 

93045.  You  make  certain  suggestions,  yoi;  think  the  Legal  "  half- 
evil  is  so  se"ious  that  we  ought  to  enact  a  law  by  which  a  time" 
period  of  half  time  should  be  very  much  extended  and  system, 
made  general  ? — Yes. 
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930-1:6.  Would  you  make  any  exception  for  certain 
trades :  take  for  example  agriculture  ? — I  think  I  should 
not  make  exceptions,  but  special  arrangements.  It 
ought  to  be  possible,  I  should  think,  in  agriculture  to 
divide  the  year  rather  than  the  day  or  the  week.  Half 
time  need  not  necessarily  mean  half  the  hours  of  each 
day.    It  may  be  the  year  that  is  divided. 

93047.  So  far  as  health  is  concerned,  occupation  in 
the  open  air  would  be  much  less  detrimental  ? — Yes. 

93048.  (3Ir.  Nunn.)  It  is  the  year  that  is  divided  in 
some  cases,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  anywhere 
any  division  of  the  year. 

93049.  There  is  the  Swiss  exemption  of  children  during 
the  summer  ? — Yes,  for  school  children,  but  not  for 
youths. 

93050.  {Bishop  of  Ross.)  The  agricultural  schools  are 
very  commonly  winter  schools  ? — That  is  so. 

93051.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  put  these  boys  or 
young  persons  through  a  continuous  course  of  schooling 
up  to  eighteen  ?  Was  that  the  idea  ? — I  would  take 
what  I  could  get,  but  I  should  not  object  to  see  it  extended 
to  twenty-one.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  get 
it  even  up  to  eighteen. 

93052.  Would  special  schools  have  to  bo  built  for 
them  or  is  there  enough  accommodation,  should  you  say, 
in  London  now  ? — There  would  have  to  be  additional 
accommodation.  In  London  part  of  the  accommodation 
in  the  Polytechnics  is  not  so  fully  occupied  during  the 
day  as  it  is  in  the  evening,  but  it  would  be  quite  in- 
sufficient for  any  general  measure. 

93053.  Would  it  be  possible  to  associate  this  training 
assuming  there  is  rather  a  tendency  to  physical  degenera- 
tion in  towns,  with  physical  training  ? — I  think  so  with 
great  advantage.  I  believe  the  earlier  years  had  better 
be  very  largely  occupied  with  systematic  physical  training 
of  all  kinds,  which  would  include  games,  because  it  would 
be  possible  with  great  advantage  to  organise  some  of 
the  leisure  of  the  boys;  in  fact,  the  physical  training 
would  come  in  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  amuse- 
ment of  their  evening  hours  to  some  extent. 

93054.  Assuming  it  was  ever  thought  advisable  to 
give  some  sort  of  general  training  to  the  youth  of  this 
country,  I  gather  you  think  that  industrially  and  physi- 
cally, putting  all  military  considerations  on  one  side 
it  would  be  a  great  benefit  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  you  could  get  it  without  the  drawback  of 
barracks  and  barrack  life,  as  you  could  by  some  such 
plan  as  I  suggest.  I  am  not  prepared  to  weigh  the 
incidental  drawbacks  of  barrack  life  against  the  un- 
doubted advantage  of  universal  military  training  from 
an  educational  point  of  view. 

93055.  But  supposing  you  put  them  through  a  system 
of  training  which,  for  the  limited  time  which  would  te 
available,  would  be  a  tolerably  stiff  system,  you  would 
probably  have  to  feed  them  too  ? — I  think  there  would 
be  a  great  advantage  in  giving  them  the  evening  meal, 
for  instance,  which  would  be  comparatively  inexpensive, 
which  would  teach  them  to  some  extent  how  to  eat  and 
what  to  eat. 

93056.  If  you  did  bring  it  in,  this  sort  of  training 
must  be  universal  ? — Yes. 

93057.  You  could  not  confine  it  to  any  one  particular 
class  ? — No,  it  ought  to  be  universal. 

93058.  You  are  looking  at  it  much  more  from  the 
economical  and  physical  side  than  the  purely  military 
side  ? — I  may  say  entirely  from  the  economical  and 
physical  side  :  I  make  the  military  suggestion  just  by 
the  way. 

93059.  Assuming  there  was  a  general  feeling  in  the 
country  that  some  military  training  of  this  kind  was 
necessary,  it  could  easily  be  fitted  in  to  what  you  suggest  ? 
—Yes. 

93060.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  in  the  second 
part  of  your  Statement,  namely,  unemplo3rment.  Your 
contention  is,  I  think,  in  the  first  paragraph,  that  one 
of  two  things  must  be  done  in  the  future,  either  j'ou 
must  push  back  all  these  unemployed  and  able-bodied 
on  to  the  Poor  Law,  in  which  case  some  much  more 
efficient  test  must  be  provided  than  that  which  now 
exists  in  the  workhouse,  or  else  you  must  go  in  the  other 
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direction,  and  take  up  more  seriously  the  question  of   ^/,._  Sidney 
registration  or  of  trying  to  find  employment  for  them  ?  Webb, 
— Yes.  ^L.  B. 

93061.  In  your  judgment  there  is  no  alternative  between 
the  two  ;  you  cannot  go  on  as  you  are  now  ? — I  think 
there  is  no  alternative.  I  am  not  even  sure  that  the 
policy  of  relegation  to  the  Poor  Law  is  an  alternative, 
because  you  are  face  to  face  with  the  dilemma  that 
if  you  make  your  test  efficient  you  keep  your  people 
out,  and  if  they  are  out  they  are  not  provided  for. 

93062.  Your  judgment  is  that  the  spasmodic  efforts 
periodically  made  to  raise  the  funds,  tend  to  increase 
the  evil  and  demoralise  both  mentally  and  physically 
a  great  many  of  those  who  participate  in  them  ? — That 
is  so.  I  feel  that  very  confidently,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  prevent  those  funds  being 
collected  and  free  food  and  so  on  being  given  so  long 
as  you  have  any  large  class  of  persons  who  arc  in  absolute 
distress.  However  bad  they  may  be,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  in  any  way  prevent  them. 

930G3.  Going  on,  you  endorse  very  much  what  Mr. 
Beveridge  put  before  us,  that  the  great  evil  at  the  present 
day  of  our  industrial  system  is  the  under-employment 
of  so  large  a  body  of  men  ? — Yes. 

93064.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  those  who  are 
under-employed  has  increased  relatively  to  the  rest  of 
the  population  in  recent  years  ? — That  is  a  point  on  which 
I  have  been  able  to  find  very  little  statistical  assurance, 
but  taking  short  views,  comparing  the  present  day  with 
merely  twenty  years  ago,  I  think  that  in  cities  like  London 
it  is  increasing  ;  that  there  is  more  tendency  to  take 
on  and  dismiss  people  at  short  notice  than  there  used 
to  be  and  much  less  employment  of  men  for  long  periods 
and,  apparently,  from  such  inferences  as  I  can  draw 
from  the  census,  the  classes  of  men  who  are  so  employed 
are  increasing  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 

93065.  Whrot  are  the  causes  at  work  which  are  tending 
to  diminish  the  duration  of  the  actual  engagement.  Is 
it  that  the  nature  of  the  business  is  now  changed,  or 
is  it  because  both  master  and  employee  like  to  have  a 
free  hand  for  the  future  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say, 
but  you  can  see  some  of  the  causes  ;  if  you  take,  for 
instance,  a  small  country  village,  the  employer  has  to 
put  up  in  the  main  with  the  men  who  are  in  the  village, 
and  he  tends  to  employ  them  permanently  ;  if  you  get 
to  a  large  city  like  London,  a  builder  will  have  a  job 
at  one  end  of  London  this  week,  and  a  month  hence,  he 
may  have  a  job  the  other  end  of  London,  twenty  miles 
away,  where  he  will  take  on  by  preferei  ce  the  labourers 
of  the  locali'  y  therefore,  the  larger  the  cities  get  the  more 
tendency  there  is  for  the  men  to  be  taken  on  and 
dropped  when  the  job  is  over.  That,  I  think,  is  one 
cause,  and  that  ramifies  very  largely.  The  mere  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  unit  in  which  industry  is  carried  on, 
tends,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  building  trade  especially, 
to  cause  men  to  be  taken  on  and  dropped  as  required. 

93066.  The  building  trade  apparently  provides  more 
unemployed  than  almost  any  large  trade  ? — I  put  it  in 
this  way,  that  of  the  applicants  to  distress  committees, 
50  per  cent,  of  the  men  are  of  the  general  labourer  type, 
and  25  per  cent,  belong  to  the  building  trades. 

930^7.  The  term  of  engagement  in  London  is  by  the 
hour  is  it  not,  or  it  can  be  broken  at  an  hour  ? — That 
is  only  nominal.  The  men  are  not  in  practice  taken  on 
and  dismissed  hour  by  hour.  It  is  only  a  way  of  calcu- 
lating the  wages,  and  dispensing  with  any  sort  of  notice 
on  either  side.  If  a  man  is  taken  on,  I  think  he  usually 
works  for  at  least  a  day,  generally  for  several  days,  and 
frequently  for  the  whole  job. 

93068.  You  think  it  is  more  a  convenient  method  of 
calculating  the  wages  ? — A  convenient  method  of  calcu- 
lating the  wages,  and  a  convenient  way  of  being  free  to 
dismiss  men  at  a  moment's  notice,  but  it  is  not  a  guide 
to  the  actual  period  of  the  men's  engagement. 

93069.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  persons  con-  General 
nected  with  the  dockers  and  that  kind  of  work,  that  the  eagerness  of 
strong  man  reveals  a  good  deal  of  desire  to  be  able  to  Jabourers 
break  his  engagement  or  his  work,  and  not  lose  it  ? —  pem^aneiit 

I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be.     I  have  been  very  ^^rk' 
much  impressed,  generally  speaking,  with  the  eagerness 
and  anxiety  of  men  of  the  lowest  grade  of  labour  to  get  ' 
permanent   employment.    They   will   take   any  wage, 
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however  low,  for  a  weekly  employment  of  permanence, 
compared  with  higher  earnings  by  the  day. 

93070.  That  is  your  experience  ? — Yes.  The  demand, 
for  instance,  of  men  to  get  into  permanent  service  of  any 
kind,  on  the  tramways,  or  on  railways,  or  in  any  place 
where  they  can  rely  on  running  on  for  years,  is  such  that 
they  will  take  17s.,  18s.,  or  20s.  a  week,  whereas  they 
could  earn  4s.  or  5s.  a  day. 

93071.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  it  is  the  regularity 
of  wage,  more  than  the  actual  wage  per  hour  which  pre- 
vents people  becoming  paupers  ? — That  is  so,  very 
strikingly.  I  think  if  you  could  ascertain  what  occupa- 
tions supplied  the  paupers,  you  would  find  that  they  c'id 
vary  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  regularity  of  the 
employment ;  and  if  you  could  change  the  unskilled 
labour  into  a  regular  disciplined  service,  however  low  the 
wage,  you  would  find  that  the  paupers  from  that  class 
would  decrease  enormously. 

93072.  Coming  to  the  question  of  casual  labour  at  the 
docks,  you  estimate  that  the  amount  of  labour  there  is 
not  only  in  excess  of  the  maximum  needs  of  the  busiest 
day,  but  practically  of  all  needs  combined,  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  aggregate  total  of  all  the  separate  maxima  were 
taken,  there  would  lie  still  a  suiplus  ? — Yes,  that  I  think 
is  the  new  fact  which  has  bcc^n  discovered  principally 
by  Mr.  Beveridge  in  tl  e  last  ten  years  ;  that  you 
have  created  separate  pools  of  stagnant  labour,  so  as 
to  have  in  the  town  moie  lalour  than  the  town  requires 
even  at  the  busiest  time. 

93073.  So  that  the  reservoir,  so  to  say,  is  in  excess 
of  what  any  emp'oyer  or  any  number  of  employers  can 
want  ? — Yes,  because  each  employer  tries  to  keep  a 
reservoir  big  enough  for  his  maximum,  which  is  not,  of 
course,  the  day  of  maximum  of  any  other  employer. 

93074.  Then  you  put  forward  certain  suggestions 
with  regard  to  casual  employment.  You  have  taken 
the  idea  from  ceitfin  wiitings  of  Mr.  Eeveridge,  but 
your  scheme  goes  very  much  further  than  Mr.  Beveridge  ? 
— Yes,  because  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
a  matter  in  which  a  small  cheap  proceeding  is  no  use 
at  all  ;  that  it  must  be  done,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  use,  on 
a  large  scale,  and,  in  fact,  I  think  it  can  only  be  done 
by  compulsion.  I  do  not  think  that  a  local  labour  ex- 
change, or  even  a  voluntary  national  labour  exchange 
would  be  really  effective.  It  must  be  a  national  system 
depending  upon  compulsion  somewhe:e. 

S3075.  That  is  to  say  on  compulsion  so  far  as  the 
es' ablishment  of  the  exchange  is  concerned,  and  leing 
linked  up  with  others  ? — No,  further,  I  th-'nk  you 
must  make  it  ccmpulsory  upon  all  employers  who  want 
to  engage  laboir  which  you  would  define  as  casual,  to 
make  their  engagements  through  the  latcir  exchange. 

I  think  that  is  essential.  Unless  the  employers  are 
compelled  to  go  there  for  their  casual  labour,  I  do  not 

II  ink  it  will  be  effective. 

93076.  Taking  your  propotal,  you  would  begin  by 
describing  all  work  as  casual  which  was  for  a  less  period 
than  a  month  ? — Yes. 

93077.  Would  that  not  enormously  increase,  or  put 
casual  labour  into  a  different  category  to  that  which 
it  now  occupies  ? — Yes,  it  would,  but  then  I  want  to 
do  that. 

93078.  Let  us  follow  up  what  would  be  the  result. 
Would  not  the  result  be  that  you  would  have  an  enormous 
number  of  people  at  every  one  of  your  exchanges,  v  ho 
coulel  not  get  employment  except  through  that  exchange  ? 
— That  is  so.    That  is  the  object. 

Treatment  of  93079.  Let  us  see  what  it  entails.  If  the  Government 
those  say  you  shall  not  get  emplojmient  except  through  this 

seiueezedjyut  exchange,  and  the  man  is  able  and  willing  to  work,  and 
i'ation^^"^  exchange  cannot  find  him  work,  the  Government 

must  find  him  work  ? — The  Government  must  provide 
for  him.  I  do  not  think  it  need  find  him  work,  but  I 
do  think  it  is  essential  to  every  system  of  organising 
casual  labour  that  there  should  be  an  undertaking  to 
proviele  fully  and  f,:eely  in  the  wisest  possible  way  for 
those  who  are  absolutely  squeezed  out  of  werk  altogether 
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93080.  You  see  the  obligation  would  be  rather  a  direct 
obligation  under  your  scheme.  If  you  preclude  a  man 
getting  work  elsewhere,  and  he  is  willing  to  work,  then 
I  think  logically  you  must  find  him  work  through  the 
only  channel  you  allow  him  ? — You  must  find  him  main- 
tenance I  cj^uite  agree  ;  I  think  that  is  essential. 

93081.  Many  of  these  men  could  not  live  say  for  a 
week  without  employment  ? — Without  wages. 

93082.  Without  some  monetary  assistance  ? — I  think 
it  is  inevitable  in  any  better  organisation  of  casual  labour 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  men  who  now  scramble 
for  work  should  get  none  at  all,  and  therefore  it  is  essential 
that  in  such  a  system,  those  men  should  be  guaranteed 
complete  provision  in  some  way  which  we  can  discuss 
later. 

93083.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  surplus  would  Probable  ij 
amount  to  ? — No,  it  is  impossible  even  to  form  any  of  surplus 
estimate.    It  will  be  remembered  by  this  Commission  after 
that  in  1834  there  was  said  to  be  a  surplus  in  all  the  ^^^^.j^^^^' 
agricultural  villages  and  it  was  found  after  things  had 
settled  down  that  there  was  practically  no  surplus  at 

all,  or  very  little.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  if  you 
hael  organised  casual  labour  in  this  way  you  would  finel 
the  actual  residual  surplus  in  a  place  like  London  much 
smaller  than  you  expected,  but  leaving  that  contingency 
out  of  account,  I  think  you  would  have  to  estimate  the 
surplus  for  the  Kingdom  in  tens  of  thousands.  Places 
like  London,  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  would  perhaps 
leave  on  your  hands  some  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who 
frr  the  moment  were  sciueezed  out  of  emplojrment,  but 
that  can  only  he  a  speculation.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  there  are. 

93084.  Let  us  deal  for  a  moment  with  the  labour  Scope 
exchanges.    You  would  not  confine  the  labour  exchanges  of  labour  e 
to  dealing  only  with  casual  labour  ? — No,  I  would  have  changes, 
them  e^.ealing  as  far  as  possible  with  all  applications  for 
labour   cr  employment.     I  think   there   is  an  enor- 
mous loss  of  time  and  energy  at  present  in  looking  for 

work  in  all  trades. 

93085.  To  be  really  effective  it  must  be  associated 
with  labour  above  the  grade  of  the  lowest  unskilled  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  essential,  but  I  think  it  is  very  desirable. 

93086.  You  think  also  that  something  might  be  done  Encourage 
through  the  labour  exchanges  to  promote  thrift  ? — I  mentofthi 
think  you  could  in  connection  with  a  scheme  like  this  1*^**°' 
give  a  great  deal  of  encovragement  and  stimulus  to  sxcnanges 
forms  of  insurance  against  u:  employment. 

93087.  Supposing  you  d'd  that  the  man  who  would 
insure  himself  against  unemployment  ought  to  have 
priority  of  employmient  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be 
quite  desirable.  I  would  give  h.m  priority.  The  tendency 
would  be  the  other  way  ;  the  labour  exchange  feeling 
that  the  man  who  did  not  g  t  employment  would  be 
on  their  hands  to  be  kept,  would  rathar  want  to  give  the 
un-insured  priority,  but  I  think  from  the  beginning  they 
should  be  told  to  give  the  insured  priority,  in  order  to 
encourage  insurance. 

93088.  Naturally  there  would  be  no  inducement  to 
insure  if  the  un-insured  got  priority  of  the  insured  ? — 
That  is  so. 

93089.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  In  compelling  the  employer  to 
use  the  exchange  you  said  you  were  going  to  give  him 
as  much  freedom  to  select  his  men,  as  possible  ? — Yes, 
I  would  give  him  absolute  freedom  ;  therefore  anything 
I  say  as  to  giving  one  man  priority  over  the  other,  must 
be  taken  subject  to  the  employer's  right  to  pick  his  own 
men,  which  should  be  absolute. 

93090.  He  might  not  always  choose  those  men  ? — 
He  might  not. 

93091.  {Chairman.)  Your  labour  exchanges  you  would  Necessity 
have  under  the  Government,  and  not  under  the  Munici-  Governmc 
palities  ? — I  think  they  must  be  national  in  their  scope,  Departme 
and  for  that  reason  I  think  it  must  be  a  Government  over  labot 
Department.  I  do  not  see  otherwise  how  you  could  get  exchanges 
any  sort  of  mobility  ;  just  as  all  the  Boards  of  Guardians 

are  forbidden  by  law  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of 
paupers  to  another  town,  because  the  other  to\ra  objects, 
so  if  your  labour  exchanges  be  on  a  loca.1  basis  they  would 
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'or   never  get  rid  of  their  men  to  another  locality.  Only 
IS     by  a  Government  system  can  you  get  real  mobility,  as 
between  different  parts  of  the  country. 

93092.  Coming  back  to  the  surplus,  would  you  propose 
to  treat  the  surplus  by  two  methods.  You  woiild  try 
and  train  them  by  schools,  and  so  on,  and  you  would 
also  in  certain  cases  send  certa.in  of  them  to  farm  colonies  ? 
— Yes.  May  I  say  that  I  do  not  propose  training  for 
the  sake  of  the  results  that  I  expect  to  get  from  the 
training.  I  should  propose  this  exactly  the  same  if 
I  was  convinced  that  the  men  were  absolutely  unim- 
provable. The  dilemma  is  that  you  have  to  keep  the 
men.  You  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  give  them  work 
at  wages  ;  you  cannot  let  them  be  idle  ;  and  you  must 
make  it  more  disagreeable  to  them  to  be  kept  out  of  work 
than  to  obtain  employment ;  therefore  I  propose  the 
training  simply  as  an  occupation  and  a  deterrent.  It 
is  a  good  and  useful  thing  in  itself  ;  but  the  advantage 
of  it  does  not  depend  on  whether  it  makes  them  better 
or  not.  It  would  be  necessary  even  if  it  did  not  make 
them  better. 

of        93093.  That  is  an  important  point :  that  you  would 
e  in  make  (we  will  use  the  old  word)  the  condition  of  tho 
i"g-  persons  imder  training  less  eligible  than  those  who  could 
get  employment  ? — I  would  make   it  less  pleasurable 
even  if  it  were  more  advantageous.    The  word  "  eligible  " 
is,  of  course,  ambiguous,  but  it  must  be  less  pleasurable. 

of  93094.  Does  the  feasibility  of  your  scheme  very  much 
to  depend  on  the  numbers  with  whom  you  have  to  deal  ?— 
with.  Yes  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  numbers  are  large  it 
means  that  the  necessity  for  such  a  scheme  is  all  the  more 
pressing.    I  admit  the  difficulty  if  the  numbers  are  large. 

93095.  Have  you  ever  thought  at  all  of  what  number 
you  could  train  in  the  way  you  suggest  ?  Could  you 
train  several  thousands  in  London  without  much  diffi- 
culty ? — Yes,  without  difficulty.  It  would  depend  on 
how  they  were  distributed  between  what  I  call  the  central 
labour  depot,  the  industrial  school  and  the  farm  colonj'. 
For  instance,  we  should  find  that  in  London  there  was 
a  large  number  of  men,  perhaps  several  thousands,  who 
although  they  were  not  wanted  to-day  would  be  wanted 
to-morrow  or  this  week.  Those  must  be  kept  at  hand 
in  the  middle  of  London.  On  the  other  hand  there 
■would  be  other  people  whom  we  should  ascertain  to  be 
not  -wanted  this  season,  but  they  would  be  wanted  next 
quarter.  Those  you  could  send  away  to  what  I  call  the 
day  industrial  school. 

93096.  If  labour  exchanges  are  established  on  any- 
thing like  the  dimensions  or  with  the  thoroughness  you 
suggest,  a  system  of  registration  would  be  necessary  ? — 
Yes,  the  registration  of  all  casual  labour.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  the  registration  extend  further  than  that. 

93097.  Does  it  not  really  come  to  this  :  that  if  we  want 
to  deal  with  this  question  of  casual  labour  it  is  absolutely 
essential  there  should  be  more  or  less  an  ideal  system 
of  registration  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  is  essential  foV  this 
as  well  as  other  reasons. 

93098.  Is  there  a  great  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual to  register  ?— I  do  not  think  there  is  such  a  great 
•dislike.  For  instance,  there  are  2,000,000  trade  unionists, 
they  are  mo3t  oF  them  registered  ;  and  their  where- 
abouts should  or  could  be  known  to  their  trade  union 
general  secretary,  if  the  trade  union  cared  to  take  the 
trouble  of  book-keeping.  A  trade  unionist  never  objects 
to  being  registered  by  his  trade  union. 

93099.  There  is  no  registration  of  his  periods  of  service, 
is  there  ?— There  is  a  register  of  the  period  during  which 
he  has  reported  himself  as  unemployed,  so  that  in  that 
sense  there  is  a  register  of  service. 

93100.  I  suppose  the  tendency  of  a  trade  unionist  is 
always  to  report  himself  when  unemployed  ? — Yes. 

93101.  Otherwise  he  cannot  get  his  out-of-work  pay  ? 
— No.  This  applies,  I  ought  to  say,  only  to  the  best 
third  of  the  trade  unions.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  all  trade  unions  give  out-of-work  benefit.  It  is 
only  one-third  of  the  numbers  who  are  entitled  to  out- 
of-work  benefit ;  it  is  that  third  only  that  is  registered, 
to  the  extent  that  I  am  speaking  of. 
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93102.  One  idea  occurs  to  me  about  this  traming  or 
schooling  of  this  man.  Supposing  he  g03S  to  this  school 
and  improves,  and  he  comes  back  to  the  labour  exchange 
and  cannot  get  employment,  what  would  you  do  with 

him  then  ? — I  would  never  let  him  come  back  until   

the  labour  exchange  sent  for  him,  as  requiring  more  men.  Restriction 
He  would  go  to  the  farm  colony  or  the  day  industrial  on  men 
school,  and  he  would  stay  there  until  he  was  wanted,  in  training 
not  necessarily  wanted  individually,  but  until  more  men  establish- 
were  wanted.  ments. 

93103.  I  think  somewhere  in  your  paper  you  have  Qompensa- 
said  that  if  you  had  organised  labour  exchanges  the  tory  action  of 
fluctuation  in  the  number  of  people  employed  through-  different 

out  a  big  area  would  be  com^Daratively  not  very  great  ? —  trades. 
That  is  one  of  the  facts  that  we  do  not  know  ;  but  what 
is  clear  is  that  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  compensa- 
tion, that  one  trade  is  busy  while  another  one  is  idle  ; 
and  that  goes  on  to  an  extent  which  is  greater  than  the 
knowledge  of  anyone  to  say.  If  we  all  made  an  investi- 
gation and  put  our  knowledge  together  we  should  be 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  compensatory  action  which 
exists  ;  although  it  is  compensatory  in  a  statistical  sense 
it  does  not  at  present  compensate,  because  the  men 
who  are  slack  in  one  season  in  one  trade  do  not  very 
frec^uently  go  and  work  at  another  trade  which  is  busy 
at  that  season  ;  but  if  we  had  them  all  organised  in  a 
labovu-  exchange  I  think  the  variation  in  the  total  would 
be  found  to  be  comparatively  small.  It  is  true  that 
many  seasonal  trades  are  busy  in  the  summer  and  slack  in 
the  winter,  but  the  gas  works  and  the  theatrical  industry 
and  the  Post  Oifice  are  all  busiest  in  the  winter. 

93104.  Would  it  be  possible  to  do  anything  through  Possibility  of 
the  labour  exchanges  in  the  way  of  insurance  for  the  insurance  of 
casual   labourer   who   was   seasonally   unemployed  ? —  seasonally 
No,  I  think  that  is  financially  impossible.    It  has  hither-  employed 

to  been  found  impossible  by  those  trade  unions  which  j.^u^^J-gj. 
have  a  large  number  of  their  men  out  of  work  every 
winter  to  institute  any  out-of-work  benefit.  For 
instance,  the  stone  masons  and  the  bricklayers,  although 
they  are  highly  organised  trades,  earning  good  wages, 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  institute  out-of-work  benefit ; 
the  plumbers,  who  have  lately  instituted  out-of-work 
benefit,  are  feeling  it  a  very  severe  drain  upon  them  indeed 
If  it  is  not  possible  for  the  bricklayers  and  stone  masons 
it  is  C[uite  out  of  the  question  for  the  bricklayers'  labourers 
and  the  stone  masons'  labourers.  I  think  the  premium 
might  very  possibly  have  to  be  something  like  5s.  a  week, 
or  a  sum  quite  out  of  the  range  of  an  unskilled  labom'cr. 

93105.  As  regards  the  farm  colony,  one  of  your  diffi-  Value  of 
culties  and  a  difficulty  which  is  common  to  all  forms  of  separation  of 
employment  at  a  distance  is  that  it  separates  the  man-ied  man  from 
man  from  the  family.    How  would  you  get  over  that  ? —  f^JJ^i  colonv 
That  is  a  difficulty  which  I  am  not  sure  that  I  want  to 

get  over.  It  is  one  of  the  elements  of  deterrence.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  always  afford  to  keep  a  man  out  of  work 
living  with  his  family.  It  would  be  outdoor  relief  on 
a  large  scale,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  a'way  afford  to 
do  that.  A  certain  number  who  are  sent  away  to  farm 
colonies  at  present  away  from  their  wives  and  families 
do  find  that  a  very  large  element  of  deterrence.  I  admit 
there  are  objections,  but  I  should  have  to  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  the  Poor  Law  that  it  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sities of  relieving  the  men. 

93106.  You  think  separation  acts  as  a  deterrent  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  deterrent.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
analyse  exactly  what  is  deterrent. 

93107.  Coming  to  these  farm  colonies  or  labour  colonies, 

your  suggestion,  of  course,  entails  their  being  organised  Use  of  farm 

on  a  considerable  scale  ? — Yes,  but  you  will  notice  that  colony. 

I  only  suggest  the  farm  colony  for  the  men  who  need  to 

be  sent  away  from  the  large  towns.    I  assume  there  is 

a  surplus  which  we  shall  have  to  send  away  fro  n  the 

large  towns,  and  it  is  for  that  surplus  that  I  suggest  a 

coimtry  life. 

93108.  We  will  come  back  to  the  towns.    You  do  Impossibility 
not  believe  it  is  possible  through  these  distress  committees  of  providing 
or  in  any  other  way  to  create  work  inside  the  towns  on  enough  work 
any  large  scale  which  is  useful  in  itself,  which  does  not  ™  ^'^^ 
anticipate  public  works  or  does  not  interfere  with  private 
enterprise  ?— Speaking  generally,   I   think  it  is  quite 
impossible. 
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93109.  Not  on  any  scale  ? — Not  on  any  but  the  smallest 
scale,  and  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

93110.  If  your  ideas  were  at  all  carried  out,  it  would  be 
necessary  by  consultation,  somewhat  on  the  Indian  plan, 
with  the  engineers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
prepare  in  advance  big  schemes  in  anticipation  of  famine  : 
these  farm  colonies  would  have  to  be  on  that  sort  of  scale 
and  worked  out  in  that  way  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
suggest  that.  I  would  rather  regard  the  farm  colony  mainly 
as  a  place  of  training.  I  would  subordinate  the  question 
of  what  the  men  do  there  to  the  fact  that  you  must  keep 
them  employed.  I  think  the  aim  should  be  the  training, 
mental  and  physical,  and  not  the  utility  of  their  work.  I 
think  the  Indian  Famine  Organisation  would  come  in  at 
the  end,  when  you  had  ascertained  that  there  were  10,000 
men  for  whom  the  cities  had  no  use  ;  then  the  Government 
might,  as  one  possible  thing,  undertake  large  works  with  a 
view  to  absorT)ing  that  amount  of  men  by  adding  that 
amount  of  demand  to  the  labour  market. 

93111.  Ultimately  there  is  the  penal  settlement.  Wliat 
I  suppose  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  your  proposal  is  that  you 
think  the  real  test  of  whether  a  man  is  unemployed  or 
not  is  whether  he  complies  with  the  test  imposed  upon 
him  of  working  when  work  is  found  for  him  ? — I  do  not 
think  you  must  regard  that  as  a  test.  I  think  it  is  our 
business  through  the  labour  exchange  to  know  what 
opportunities  there  are  for  the  man  and  if  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  labour  exchange  had  no  situation  at  all 
on  his  books  he  would  know  that  this  man  could  not  get 
employment,  therefore  you  need  not  test  the  man  in  any 
way.  I  disbelieve  in  any  way  of  testing  whether  a  man 
can  get  employment  or  not. 

93112.  It  was  not  so  much  testing  whether  he  could 
get  employment  but  his  bona  fide  willingness  to  work. 
The  penal  settlement  comes  at  the  end,  because  that 
would  be  applied  to  persons  who  would  not  conform  to 
what  you  call  the  rules  or  tests  you  impose  under  easier 
conditions  ? — I  should  visualise  sending  all  the  men  to 
No.  2  settlement,  from  which  they  could  rise  to  No.  1,  if 
they  were  very  good,  or  from  which  they  could  be  de- 
graded ultimately  to  the  penal  settlement  if  they  did  not 
work  and  obey  the  rules. 

93113.  These  proposals  would  entail  a  Central  Govern- 
ment Department  ? — Yes.  I  venture  to  suggest  as  one 
of  the  small  advantages  that  it  at  last  finds  something  to 
do  for  a  Minister  of  Labour. 

93114.  You  also  suggest  that  there  should  be  State  aid 
to  provident  insurance,  but  that  I  think,  as  you  pointed 
oat  before,  would  mainly  apply  to  skilled  labour  ? — Yes, 
I  think  that  should  be  offered  to  the  trade  unions  :  it 
need  not  be  pressed  upon  them.  If  they  would  prefer  not 
to  have  State  aid  we  need  not  trouble  them,  but  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage,  because,  as  I  have  mentioned,  only 
about  one-third  of  the  trade  unions  are  at  present  able  to 
provide  out-of-work  benefits  at  all.  There  is  a  large 
field  below  the  skilled  and  regularly  employed  mechanic 
and  above  the  casual  labourer  where  they  could  be  induced 
by  a  little  encouragement  to  provide  insurance  against 
unemployment. 

93115.  You  go  on  and  make  an  interesting  suggestion 
as  to  the  particular  organisation  of  casual  labour,  that  if 
shipowners  or  owners  did  not  approve  of  your  suggestion, 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  establish  an  organisation 
themselves.  Would  you  amplify  that  a  little  'i — If  I  may 
point  out  that  is  merely  carrying  a  step  further  what 
actually  was  done  by  the  London  and  India  Docks  after 
the  dock  strike.  They  did  arrange  by  means  of  their 
preference  hsts  to  give  practically  continuous  employment 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  dockers,  leaving  those  who 
were  not  on  the  preferenc3  lists  still  more  discontinuous 
than  before.  It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  on  any  such 
system  as  Mr.  Charles  Booth  of  Liverpool  worked  out,  it 
would  be  quite  possible  for  the  Liverpool  shipo-vvners  to 
arrange  to  give  permanent  employment  to  10,000  men 
■while  depending  for  their  whole  surplus  upon  the  casual 
labour  of  Liverpool.  I  think  it  would  be  all  to  the  good 
if  they  would  so  organise  as  to  give  permanent  employ- 
ment to  10,000  men  even  if  they  then  came  on  the  surplus 
of  casual  labour  for  all  their  emergencies. 


93116.  You  say  they  would  take  casual  labourers  on  Possibility, 
for  a  period  of  more  than  a  month.    It  would  be  rather  voluntary 
difficult,  would  it  not,  to  manage,  because  assuming  they  decasualis 
only  took  the  man  on  the  next  time  for  a  fortnight,  he  ^i''"^ 
would  drop  out  of  the  category  of  this  organisation  and  '^^^ 
become  a  casual  labourer  who  had  to  be  registered  at  the 
labour  exchange  ? — Yes,  there  would  be  marginal  cases 
of  that  sort,  but  I  should  assume  they  would  give  con- 
tinuous employment  throughout  the  year  to  their  nucleus 
crew,  their  10,000  men. 

93117.  But  even  without  the  organisation,  under  your 
scheme  every  shipowner  who  engaged  a  man  by  the 
month  would  keep  that  man  so  engaged  outside  the  labour 
exchange  ? — Yes,  I  should  hope  that  that  would  be  a 
great  encouragement  to  employers  to  make  their  period 
of  employment  extend  over  at  least  a  month. 

93118.  Do  you  think  that  what  you  have  proposed 
would  make  short  periods  of  employment  less  agreeable 
to  the  employer  of  labour  ? — I  think  I  should  so  word  the 
regulations  as  to  make  them  less  agreeable.  I  should  try 
to  induce  the  employer  only  to  resort  to  casual  employ- 
ment when  the  conditions  of  his  industry  made  it  really 
necessary.  I  should  try  to  prevent  him  wantonly  having 
casual  labour. 


93119.  You  would  put  pressure  on  to  try  and  regularise 
as  far  as  possible  the  great  mass  of  the  employment  which 
he  could  give  ? — I  believe  it  might  be  regularised  by 
employers  taking  thought  to  a  very  much  larger  extent 
than  it  is. 


93120.  What  is  your  idea  about  the  changes  that  were  Failureofif 
made  in  the  docks.    Do  you  think  that  has  tended  to  <'asualisatiii 
regularise  dock  labour  much  ? — I  think  it  did  at  first  very  LojjJqh 
much  for  the  men  who  were  on  the  preference  lists,  with  DqcJo, 
the  corresponding  disadvantage  which  I  do  not  in  the 

least  mind,  of  making  things  very  much  worse  for  the  men 
who  were  not  on  the  preference  lists.  But  I  am  informed 
that  that  has  very  largely  silently  fallen  away :  that, 
whether  by  an  increase  in  numbers  or  otherwise,  the 
regularity  of  work  at  the  docks  is  not  now  so  great  as  it 
was  immediately  after  the  dock  strike,  and  that  you  may 
see  to-day  the  same  sort  of  fighting  for  work  that  shocked 
London  so  much  twenty  years  ago. 

93121.  Has  it  got  worse  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? 
— I  cannot  say  with  any  certainty,  but  my  impression  is 
that  it  has. 

93122.  I  am  afraid  the  result  of  regularising  labour 
so  far  has  not  diminished  the  number  ? — It  was  not  the 
regularising  that  failed  to  diminish  it.  The  regularisation 
while  it  lasted  had  in  my  opinion  a  good  efi'ect.  It  is 
rather  the  falling  away  from  regularisation  which  has 
reproduced  the  old  conditions. 

93123.  You  think  looking  at  this  question  fiom  a  broad  Two 
public  point  of  view,  that  two  conditions  must  be  satisfied  necessary 
in  any  scheme  ? — Yes.  conditions 

in  any 

93124.  The  first  is  that  during  the  transition  stage  scheme  fo 
everything  should  be  done  to  mitigate  the  suffering  of  dealing  wi 
those  who  would  be  in  a  worse  position  from  the  change  ?  un^niploj' 
-Yes. 


93125.  The  other  is  that  there  should  be  some  prospect 
of  providing  for  the  ascertained  residuum  afterwards  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  essential. 

93126.  I  understand  what  you  would  argue  would  be 
that  assuming  the  residuum  is  very  big,  it  is  just  as  well 
the  community  should  know  it  ? — Yes,  there  is  all  the 
more  necessity  it  should  know  it. 

93127.  It  may  be  a  very  difficult  problem,  and  a  very 
costly  problem  to  solve,  but  you  would  contend  that  it  is 
better  for  the  nation  that  it  should  be  probed  ? — Yes, 
I  think  however  costly  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  be  far  more 
economical  than  the  present  chaos  is.  We  are  losing  more 
every  day  by  not  solving  it  than  what  it  would  cost. 

93128.  Assuming  you  are  right  in  your  sort  of  general  Increase  c 
contention  that  this  class  of  unemployment  is  rather  on  under- 
the  increase,  that  the  boys  and  young  persons  in  the  big  eniploymC 
centres  like  London,  Glasgow,  and  so  on,  are  tending  more 

and  more  rather  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed, 
this  evil  of  under-emploj-ment  must  be  growing  ? — Yes, 
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I  am  afraid  that  is  so.  It  is  not  a  matter  on  which  you 
can  get  statistical  evidence,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the 
under-employment  in  London  covers  a  larger  area  than 
it  did  twenty  years  ago,  and  apparently  the  increase  is 
still  more  marked  in  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

93129.  Would  you  say  it  produces  an  inferior  race  ? — 
It  produces  an  inferior  character  in  those  who  are  subject 

Qent.  to  it  without  doubt.  None  but  the  very  strongest  and 
finest  characters  can  stand  up  against  this  paralysing 
uncertainty. 

93130.  And  the  disposition  of  those  it  affects  would  be 
to  try  and  get  through  life  with  as  little  difficulty  to 
themselves,  and  put  as  little  obligation  upon  themselves 
as  possible  ? — Yes,  it  breeds  a  state  of  mind  and  body  in 
which  regular  employment  presently  becomes  almost 
impossible. 

93131.  And  after  a  certain  time  there  is  a  great  re- 
luctance on  their  part  to  submit  to  restrictions  ? — Yes, 
almost  a  physical  impossibility  to  submit. 

93132.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  With  regard  to  the  three  principles 
est  of  of  1834,  you  drop  the  principle  of  the  test  altogether, 

do  you  not  ? — As  regards  able-bodied  men  saying  that 
they  are  imemployed,  yes,  I  think  the  t^st  is  illusory, 
and  I  think  it  is  time  that  the  fact  w.is  otherwise 
ascertained. 

93133.  Because  it  has  not  really  tested? — That  it  has 
not  really  tested,  and  we  can  ascertain  othcrwis  j  whether 
there  is  employment  to  be  had. 

lence.       93134.  You  still  retain  the  principle  in  a  milder  form 
of  deterrence  ? — Yes. 

93135.  And  a  much  stronger  form  of  detention  ? — I 
would  introduce  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  men  the 
principle  of  compulsory  detention. 

93136.  Of  course,  that  exists  under  the  present  Poor 
Law,  but  you  would  introduce  it  under  a  very  much 
wider  range  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

93137.  In  addition  to  that,  quite  a  new  feature  of  the 
administration  you  would  introduce  is  the  principle  of 
the  training  which  would  develop  the  men  for  their  own 
sakes  ? — Yes,  as  I  said  I  put  in  the  training  chiefly  in 
order  that  the  men  may  have  something  to  do  and  some- 
thing to  which  they  object.  It  happens  also  to  be  useful 
for  them  more  or  less. 

93138.  In  order  to  get  the  men  into  this  machine  you 
propose  to  introduce  a  series  of  sets  of  machinery  ;  at  the 
top  of  the  scale  you  are  going  to  compel  the  employer 
to  employ  him  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  if  he  employs 
casual  labour  ? — To  compel  the  employer  if  he  employs 
casual  labour  to  come  to  the  labour  exchange,  and,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  free,  to  employ  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

93139.  Then  you  have  a  series  of  institutions  for 
catching  different  grades  of  workmen,  practically  classify- 
ing them  according  to  their  industrial  efficiency  ?— Yes. 

93140.  The  first  difficulty  that  appears  to  me  is  whether 
you  will  catch  all  the  unemployed.  A  good  many  of 
them  are  employed,  not  so  much  for  wages  as  for  tips, 
are  they  not  ?  The  people  who  loaf  about  the  street 
corners  and  who  earn  the  scantiest  livelihood  going  of 
the  honest  livelihoods,  practically  earn  it  by  tips  ?— I 
have  not  seen  my  way  at  present  to  deal  with  that  class. 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
to  do  it  at  present. 

93141.  There  is  a  suggestion  in  one  part  of  your  paper 
by  introducing  some  system  of  economic  test,  such  as 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  suggested  some  time  ago  at  the  end 
of  his  "  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People,"  by  which  certain 
persons  who  did  not  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of 
sanitation  should  come  under  the  tutelage  ?— That  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  system  I  propose.  At  present  it  is  not 
possible  really  to  punish  a  man  for  falling  below  what  we 
call  the  national  minimum  of  sanitation,  or  not  providing 
for  his  children,  but  if  you  could  always  say  to  the  man  • 
"  Why  are  you  not  at  the  labour  exchange,  where  you  will 
be  provided  for  ?"  then  you  could  be  absolutely  strict 
With  regard,  for  instance,  to  all  the  children  who  are  at 
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school  unfed,  there  would  be  no  need  for  feeding  children 
at  school,  because  any  child  who  was  at  school  without 
food  would  be  revealing  that  his  father  was  not  at  the 
labour  exchange,  and  you  could  instantly  punish  the 
man  severelv  for  neglecting  any  one  of  his  obligations, 
if  you  offered  him  that  alternative. 

93142.  Send  him  to  one  of  your  penal  settlements  ? — 
I  should  send  him  to  prison.  Failure  to  provide  for  your 
family  is  already  a  penal  offence. 

93143.  Do  you  propose  to  give  aliment  to  the  wife  of 
the  man  in  prison  ? — Certainly,  you  do  at  present.  You 
may  not  give  outdoor  relief,  but  you  undertake  the  obliga- 
tion to  keep  the  wife  and  children. 

93144.  In  what  way  ?— By  the  Poor  Law. 

93145.  That  is  not  connected  with  the  criminal  law 
at  all.  The  Criminal  Code  does  not  undertake  to  care 
for  the  wife  and  children  ? — The  Prison  Department  does 
not,  but  it  sends  a  man  to  prison  knowing  the  board  of 
guardians  will  care  for  the  wife  and  children.  You  would 
find  the  magistrates  would  not  send  the  man  to  prison 
as  freely  as  they  do  now  if  they  did  not  know  the  wife 
and  children  would  not  starve.  If  they  were  assured  the 
wives  and  children  would  be  well  provided  for  they  would 
send  men  to  prison  much  more  freely  than  they  do  now. 

93146.  That  would  not  come  into  your  scheme  for 
dealing  with  the  unemployed  at  all  ? — It  is  an  incidental 
consequence. 

93147.  The  people  who  slip  through  the  meshes  which 
you  have  described  would  not  come  into  your  machinery 
at  all ;  you  would  leave  them  to  the  Criminal  Code  ? — 
I  should  leave  them  alone  so  long  as  they  fulfilled  all 
their  social  obligations,  but  I  should  watch  them  very 
strictly,  and  when  they  failed  to  fulfil  any  one  of  their 
social  obligations,  such  as  maintaining  tlieir  ciiildren  or 
maintaining  sanitation,  then  they  would  be  at  once  pro- 
ceeded against,  because  you  would  know  they  were  wilfully 
neglecting  an  opportunity. 

93148.  To  begin  at  the  top  with  the  employer,  it  would  Difficulties  in 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  the  employer  from  regard  to 
avoiding  this  obligation  ;   he  would  have  ample  oppor-  employers 
tunity  of  turning  men  off  before  a  month,  would  he  not  ?  under 

-I  do  not  think  it  would  be  so  difficult ;  to  begin  with.  Proposed 


decasualisa- 
tion  system. 


the  employer  would  not  particularly  want  to  avoid  it. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  objection  to  an  employer  dismissing 
a  man,  but  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to 
ascertain  whether  the  employer  really  had  as  many  men 
in  employment  during  the  month  as  he  said  he  was  going 
to  have.  They  need  not  be  the  same  individuals,  but  if 
you  found  that  his  staff  was  reduced  in  numbers,  it  would 
be  an  inference  that  he  had  been  using  his  power  of  dis- 
missal to  reduce  his  staff.  You  would  not  necessarily  put 
him  in  prison  for  doing  that,  you  would  only  warn  him. 

93149.  One  of  the  things  which  you  abandon  with  Question  of 
regard  to  the  unemployed,  is  any  previous  inquiry  into  inquiry  into 
their  circumstances  ? — I  do  not  abandon  inquiry  in  the  circum- 
sense  of  knowing  as  much  about  them  as  you  can,  in  order  stances  of 
to  enable  you  to  find  them  work,  but  I  do  not  think  '^^orknien. 
any  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  the  means  of  refusing  to  deal 

with  them  at  all,  any  more  than  the  doctor's  diagnosis 
is  a  means  of  the  doctor  refusing  to  treat  the  patient. 

93150.  On  the  other  hand,  would  it  not  almost  necessi-  Optional 
tate  the  introduction  of  some  dossier  system,  especially  j-e^istration 
if  the  men  were  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country  ? —  of  "character 
My  suggestion  about  that  is  that  it  should  be  optional ;  etc.  at  labour 
that  either  you  would  have  men  on  your  register  about  exchange, 
whom  you  knew  nothing,  or  you  would  have  a  supple- 
mentary column  in  which  the  man  could  give  such  par- 
ticulars as  he  chose,  which  could  be  verified,  so  that  you 

could  either  supply  to  an  employer  who  asked  for  a  man, 
an  individual  man  with  a  character,  or  you  could  supply  the 
undifferentiated  man.  Some  employers,  the  dock  com- 
panies, for  instance,  would  send  for  500  men,  and  then 
you  could  send  undifferentiated  men,  but  an  employer 
who  came  and  said  :  "  I  want  a  particularly  good  man," 
could  be  allowed  to  look  at  the  list  of  available  men  with 
such  particulars  about  themselves  as  had  been  ascer- 
tained. 
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93151.  The  employment  exchange  -n  ould  come  to  he 
used  mainly  by  this  casual  class  would  it  not  ? — I  hope 
it  would  be  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  means  of 
finding  other  situations  as  well. 


93152.  Would  not  the  presence  of  persons  of  this 
Objections  of  dass,  with  a  possible  descent  to  a  penal  settlement,  rather 
!  f  workm  n  ^^^^^  better  class  of  worker  from  using  it  ?— I  do  not 
to  labour  think  so,  so  long  as  they  were  able  to  distinguish  them- 
ex  changes,     selves  from  the  others. 

93153.  You  have  not  touched  in  this  paper  upon 
another  difficulty  which  the  upper-class  workmen  feel, 
that  is  the  difficulty  of  affording  facilities  to  employers 
who  are  locking  out  tlieir  workmen,  or  whose  workmen 
are  striking  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  labour  exchange  to  be  prompt  to  refuse  to  supply 
men  to  employers  who  had  any  dispute  with  their  work- 
men. 

93154.  Instead  of  disregarding  disputes,  you  would 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  disputes  were  going  on,  and  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  them  ? — I  would  make  it  his  duty 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  when  he  was  aware  of 
them.  I  v/ould  leave  it  to  the  workmen's  organisations 
to  make  him  aware  of  them. 
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93155.  Would  there  not  be  a  danger,  to  turn  to  your 
third  class,  of  men  getting  on  the  farm  colony,  and  staying 
there  for  the  sake  of  the  rather  easy  life  it  would  afford 
fcliem  in  the  country  ? — There  would  be  the  danger  of 
A^•hat  you  may  call  moral  malingering.  I  think  you 
would  have  to  deal  with  that  in  analogous  ways  to  that 
in  which  the  hospital  superintendent  deals  with  physical 
malingering.  You  would  have  to  find  out  that  man 
and  pin-prick  him  out  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

93156.  He  would  go  down  to  the  penal  settlement  ? 
— Yes,  eventually. 

93157.  Then  with  regard  to  the  administration  of 
these  depots,  the  school,  the  colony  and  the  penal  settle- 
ment, you  said  a  series  of  graduated  training  establish- 
ments should  be  attached  to  the  labour  exchange  ? — 
Yes. 

Proper  93158.  It  is  really  better  that  it  should  be  attached 

authorlly  to  to  what  is  a  purely  industrial  organisation,  rather  than 
■deal  Avith  all  to  be  administered  by  some  such  body  as  would  look 
able-bodied,  after  relief  and  public  assistance  generally  ? — Yes,  I 
should  agree  if  I  thought  that  the  treatment  of  the  un- 
employed could  ever  be  made  a  part  of  the  relief  of  public 
assistance  generally.  I  regard  it  as  essential  that  all 
the  able-bodied  should  be  dealt  with  by  one  organisation, 
Avhich  as  I  have  indicated,  must  be  national,  and  that 
being  so,  I  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  boards  of 
guardians  as  we  know  them  now.  You  would  take  the 
able-bodied  completely  out  of  the  Poor  Law. 
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93159.  But  the  consideration  of  a  man's  case  and  a 
man's  character  would  be  quite  alien  to  the  duties  of 
the  superintendent  of  a  bureau  which  was  simply  dove- 
tailing employment  would  it  not  ? — No,  I  think  not, 
because  he  would  not  be  able  to  ascertain  for  which 
employment  this  man  was  suitable,  or  what  opening  he 
could  find  for  him  without  ascertaining  what  his  character 
and  capacity  was.  I  visualise  the  superintendent  of 
the  labour  exchange  as  racking  his  brains  to  think  : 
Now,  how  can  I  find  a  place  for  John  Jones  ?  and  for  that 
puri^ose  he  would  have  to  know  as  much  as  he  possibly 
could  about  John  Jones,  but  even  if  John  Jones  were  a 
convicted  criminal  or  loafer,  he  would  still  have  to  deal 
with  him  somehow,  therefore  his  enquiries  would  never 
be  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  anybody,  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  knowing  how  best  to  deal  with  him. 

93163.  Then  whose  decision  would  it  be  that  he  should 
go  to  the  central  labour  depot  or  the  day  industrial  school, 
for  instance  ? — I  would  vest  that  in  the  superintendent 
of  the  labour  exchange  of  the  City. 

93161.  Without  any  committee  of  any  kind  ? — We 
might  perhaps  have  a  supervising  committee,  but  in 
effect  it  would  have  to  be  vested  in  the  superintendent. 

93162.  He  is  not  the  superintendent  who  racks  his 
brains  surely,  to  dovetail  the  men's  employment  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  you  Avill  not  get  any  committee  to  rack  its 
brains,  it  must  be  the  s  iper'ntendent. 


93163.  You  could  get  the  individuals  to  rack  their 
brains,  who  work  in  connection  with  the  committees,  but 
surely  you  are  not  a.llowing  a  man  to  have  the  magisterial 
power  of  sending  a  man  to  a  penal  settlement  who  would 

be  the  man  who  was  finding  out  what  Tom,  Dick  or  Penal 
Harry  could  do  for  the  next  two  or  three  days  ? — 1  do  metliods  i 
not  think  you  could  commit  a  man  to  a  penal  settlement  certain  ca 
except  by  going  before  a  police  magistrate.    The  penal 
settlement  where  you  have  the  power  of  detention,  it  seems  I 
to  me,  must  be  entered  through  the  port.Us  of  a  police 
court. 

93164.  If  he  refused  the  depot,  the  school  or  the  colony 
what  would  you  do  with  him  ?  Would  you  not  be  in 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  test  ?  You  would 
say  to  the  public  who  wanted  to  feed  him  :  "  This  man 
applied  to  us  for  employment ;  we  could  not  find  it  for 
him  ;  we  offered  him  a  series  of  modulated  tests,  but  he 
has  not  accepted  them."  Would  you  give  the  advice 
to  the  public  not  to  feed  him  ? — I  should  let  that  man  alone 
for  twenty-four  hours,  having  in  the  meantime  telephoned 
to  the  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  the  sanitary  inspector,  and  the  inspector  of 
police  for  his  district.  In  forty-eight  hours  that  man 
would  be  had  up  before  the  magistrate,  either  for  not 
feeding  his  children  or  letting  his  house  be  in  an 
insanitary  condition,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and 
his  case  would  be  removed  from  off  your  books. 

93165.  A  iiumber  of  these  men  have  already  deserted 
their  families  ? — Then  they  will  be  imprisoned.  I  think 
you  are  not  reckoning  on  the  very  drastic  tightening  up 
there  could  be  in  the  existing  laws  once  you  had  this 
opportunity  opened  to  every  man. 

93166.  I  was  only  trying  to  find  out  how  you  could 
get  them  all  into  your  meshes  ;  it  seemed  to  me  some 
might  escape  in  this  way  ? — Yes,  for  twenty-four  hours 
as  thoy  do  in  Belgium,  but  only  for  twenty-four  hoars. 

93167.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  it  would  demand 
a  system  of  dossier,  if  you  are  to  do  it  at  all  ? — "  Dossier  " 
is  a  French  word  which  carries  an  injurious  connotation. 
I  think  there  would  be  a  record  of  every  man  as  there  is  of 
every  trade  unionist. 

93168.  Then  you  would  have  one  body  to  send  a  man 
to  a  home,  and  another  body  to  decide  what  his  wife  shall 
have  ? — I  think  the  case  of  the  wife  and  children  had 
better  be  dealt  with  by  the  superintendent  of  relief,  if 
a  superintendent  of  relief  is  established. 

93169.  By  whatever  local  authority  we  have  for  public 
assistance  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  suggestion. 

93170.  You  say  under  the  heading  of  "  A  Ministry  of 
Labour  "  "  On  the  other  hand  the  home  aliment  awarded 
to  their  wives  and  families  had  better  remain  a  charge 
upon  local  funds  "  ? — That  is  my  suggestion.  It  is  not 
essential,  but  for  convenience  of  administration  it  seemed 
preferable. 

93171.  That  would  be  rather  distantly  connected  with 
the  body  that  first  sent  the  man  to  the  settlement  and 
afterwards  kept  him  there  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 
There  would  be  some  advantage  in  their  not  being  too 
closely  connected. 

93172.  What  advantage  ? — The  advantage  would  be 
that  you  would  keep  the  provisions  for  the  imemploj-ed 
men  entirely  free  from  the  encumbrances  of  Poor  Law 
relief,  which  is  a  very  important  consideration  if  you 
want  the  men  to  come  willingly  and  voluntarily  to  you. 

93173.  With  regard  to  the  universality  of  your  pro- 
posal, you  say  it  is  a  positive  advantage  of  the  proposal 
that  it  need  not  necessarily  be  put  in  force  simultaneously 
all  over  the  kingdom.  I  should  have  thought  that  it  v/as 
almost  of  the  essence  of  it  that  it  should  be  put  into  force 
all  at  once  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  that 
it  should  be  national ;  but  I  can  quite  imagine,  for  instance, 
that  very  great  gain  would  come  to  Liverpool  if  Liverpool 
were  dealt  with  even  alone  by  the  organisation  of  this 
casual  labour  at  the  docks,  and  elsewhere  in  Liverpool, 
even  if  you  could  not  send  it  out  of  Liverpool  ;  and 
similarly  in  London,  you  could  get  very  great  gain  by  the 
organisation  of  casual  labour  in  London  even  if  you  could 
not  send  it  to  any  other  town.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  so  much  necessity  for  sending  men  from  iowa. 
to  town  as  you  may  suppose.  The  variation  of  demand  in 
towns,  in  London  or  in  any  other  town,  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  aggregate  very  great. 
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93174.  Then  as  to  this  person  who  is  going  to  send  the 
men  off  either  to  the  depot,  the  industrial  school  or  the 
penal  colony  without  any  resort  to  a  magistrate,  what 
type  of  man  would  you  propose  for  that  ? — The  ablest 
man  you  can  get  in  the  market  for  the  task.  The  mere 
organisation  of  the  casual  labour  for  London  would  be  a 
gigantic  task  ;  and  you  would  want  the  very  best  man  you 
could  hear  of. 

93175.  He  is  not  the  man  who  would  know  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  and  send  them  off  to  the  colony  ? — No  ;  but 
he  would  see  that  all  the  separate  subordinates  were  acting 
under  his  own  orders.  He  would  settle  the  principle. 
He  woukl  have  a  very  close  knowledge  of  what  each  of  his 
subordinate  labour  exchanges  was  doing.  There  would 
have,  of  course,  to  be  a  considerable  number  of  separate 
offices  for  London,  each  of  them  under  its  own  head  ; 
but  probably  the  decisions  would  be  taken  by  the  sviper- 
intendent  for  London  on  information  supplied  to  him 
from  all  these  offices. 

93176.  How  many  do  you  think  he  would  have  to  deal 
with  ?  Perhaps  that  is  rather  a  difficult  question  ;  it 
may  be  a  great  number.  ? — I  have  been  thinking  whether 
I  could  give  any  kind  of  rough  forecast ;  it  seems  to  me 
that  for  London  you  might  want  something  like  100 
separate  offices,  if  you  were  going  to  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  labour  conveniently  to  employers  all  over  London. 
That  is,  roughly  speaking,  not  quite  two  to  each  Parlia- 
mentary constituency,  -which  does  not  seem  to  me  too 
many. 

93177.  (Chairman.)  What  sort  of  staff  would  they 
want  ? — That  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain. 

93178.  But,  taking  these  branches,  they  would  want  a 
large  staff  ? — They  would  want  a  very  competent  super- 
intendent, who  would  have  to  be  paid  a  quite  substantial 
salary  of,  say,  £300  a  year,  and  then  they  would  want  a 
number  of  mere  clerks,  from  two  up  to  half  a  dozen. 

93179.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  There  is  one  point  I  would  like 
you  to  clear  up.  You  spoke  of  the  reluctance  of  London 
employers  to  teach  apprentices,  or  even  to  have  them  on 
their  premises,  where  anything  can  be  learned.  Is  that 
not  general  throughout  the  country  in  the  works  of  large 
employers  of  labour  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  is  general,  but  I 
think  it  is  accentuated  in  London  by  the  high  rents. 
The  governing  economic  reason  in  London  is  that  an 
employer  does  not  want  his  workshop  room  taken  up  by  a 
mere  boy  because  of  the  high  rent,  consequently  that 
cause  operates  more  strongly  in  London  than  in  any  other 
town.  ^ 

93180.  You  do  not  think  it  is  that  the  specialising  of  the 
work  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  rendered  the 
opportunities  for  boys'  services  less  desirable  ?— Less 
desirable  to  the  boy  ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  boy, 
yes,  I  think  that  this  also  o;  erases,  but  that  is  not 
particularly  the  case  in  London  as  compared  with  other 
towns. 

93181.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  trade  unions  are 
largely  responsible  for  this  restriction  of  apprentices. 
What  is  your  experience  ?  You  know  pretty  nearly  all 
there  is  to  be  known  in  respect  of  trade  unionism  ? — The 
trade  union  rules  are  old  fashioned  survivals,  which  have 
piostly  been  given  up.  Where  they  still  exist,  they  exist 
in  an  almost  entirely  nominal  state,  and  they  certainly 
are  not  responsible  for  the  restriction  of  apprentices,  as  a 
rule,  because  the  limit  imposed  by  the  rules  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  actual  number  of  apprentices.  For  instance, 
in  London  no  employer  in  the  building  trade  has  any- 
thing like  as  many  apprentices  as  the  trade  union  would 
be  quite  glad  that  he  should  have.  It  is  only  in  certain 
trades,  usually  a  few  small  old-fashioned  trades,  that  the 
restriction  of  apprentices  is  at  all  effective.  There  is  one 
exception  to  that,  perhaps,  the  compositors,  where  they 
have  a  restriction  which  seems  to  me  an  unwise  one.  but 
it  is  not  a  universal  one. 

93182.  In  Ireland  the  trade  unions  are  rather  fond  of 
restricting  ?— Yes,  I  think  the  Irish  trade  unions,  amongst 
theu-  other  qualities,  are  on  the  whole  rather  old-fashioned. 
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93183.  What  are  your  views  on  the  subject  of  trade 
union  responsibility  for  the  unemployment  of  men  advanc- 
ing in  years,  in  consequence  of  the  desire  to  uphold  a 
minimum  wage  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that  is  at  all  true. 
In  the  first  place,  the  trade  unions,  as  far  as  I  know, 
are  always  willing  to  allow  their  older  members  to  woik  at 
a  lower  rate  if  their  older  members  C3me  and  ask  them 
for  permission  to  do  so,  and  that  frequently  happens,  but 
also  I  would  point  out  that  the  employers'  desire  for  a 
young  man  instead  of  an  old  man  does  not  have  any  effect 
upon  the  total  volume  of  employment.  It  may  be  that 
the  employer  takes  a  young  man  instead  of  an  old  man. 
but  that  only  means  that  an  old  man  is  out  of  employ- 
ment instead  of  a  yoimg  man  being  out  of  e!£ipl03rment, 
and  as  the  large  majority  of  applic;nts  to  the  distress 
committee  are  yoimg  men,  it  is  clear  they  have  not  been 
excluded  by  any  preference  oT  the  employer  for  young 
men  over  old. 

93184.  [Dr.  Downes.)  You  conclude  your  paper  with  a  Education 
picture  of  the  children  who  now  attend  the  public  ele-  and  un- 
mentary  schools  of  the  country.    Is  not  the  first  part  of  einploymeiit, 
your  paper  rather  an  indictment  of  the  results  of  the 

present  system  of  education  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so, 
because  the  mere  fact  that  we  are  only  able  at  present 
to  teach  elementary  reading  and  writing  to  these  children 
does  not,  I  think,  have  any  bearing  at  all  upon  their  being 
out  of  employment.  If  you  could  have  all  these  children 
admirably  well  educated,  I  think  there  would  still  be 
fluctuations  in  employment,  and  therefore  still  men  out 
of  employment.  They  must  be  more  adaptable  and 
better  equipped,  if  they  were  better  educated  ;  but  it 
would  not  prevent  them  being  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

93185.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  better  educated  ? — I 
s'-Ould  say  not  receiving  less  literary  education  than  they 
have  at  present,  but  receiving  in  addition  to  that  a  great 
deal  of  what  we  call  for  short,  technical  education. 

93186.  By  that,  do  yoix  mean  thorough  technical 
education  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can  make  a  man  a  good 
carpenter  in  any  school,  but  you  may  teach  him  the  uf  e 
of  tools,  you  may  teach  him  accuracy  of  hand  and  eye, 
and  so  on. 

93187.  There  is  an  impression  among  the  public,  it 
may  be  rightly  or  wrongly  founded,  that  a  certain  portion 
of  the  elementary  education  at  the  present  day  is  not 
altogether  useful  in  its  results  ? — I  have  obtained  a 
memorandum  which  I  think  would  be  of  interest  to  this 
Commission  about  the  industrial  schools  of  the  London 
County  Council,  where  a  great  deal  of  technical  training- 
is  given  and  rather  less  literary  education  than  is  given 
in  the  ordinary  schools.  This  memorandum  gives  very 
elaborately  the  facts  about  those  schools,  but  does  not 
deal  with  any  question  of  policy,  as  to  which  a 
witness  will  come  from  the  London  County  Council. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hand  in  this  memorandum 
if  the  Commission  wishes,  because  it  has  a  bearing  upon 
the  possibility  of  the  use  of  these  industrial  schools  for 
Poor  Law  children.    {See  Appendix  No.  IX.  {A}.) 

93188.  The  point  to  -which  I  was  leading  up  was  whether 
you  would  consider  there  was  any  possible  saving  of  cost 
on  the  present  system  of  elementary  education  which 
might  assist  towards  the  cost  of  the  scheme  which  you 
outline  to  us  ? — I  am  afraid  not.  I  am  afraid  you  must 
look  forward  not  to  a  diminution  of  the  present  schpol- 
leaving  age,  but  to  a  raising  of  it  from  thirteen  or  f ourtjeen 
to  fifteen  ;  and  I  think  your  technical  instruction  must  • 
come  after  that  age.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  givo 
a  boy  or  a  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  any  effective  technical 
instruction  which  will  affect  him  in  after  life  ;  and  what 
we  find  in  the  industrial  schools  which  attempt  to  do 
that  is  that  the  boys  do  not  follow  the  trade  which 
we  have  taught  at  school,  therefore  their  training  in  the 
industrial  school  cannot  have  been  of  any  use  to  them 
in  the  trade.  It  has  been  of  great  use  to  them  as  a  method 
of  education,  and  they  do  very  well ;  but  you  may  employ 
a  boy  at  shoe-making  or  carpentering  at  school  and  you 
will  find  that  he  does  not  become  a  shoe-maker  or 
carpenter,  but  something  entirely  different ;  though  the- 
training  at  shoe-making  and  carpentering  has  been  of 
great  use  to  him  educationally,  I  do  not  think  you  can 
get  real  trade  teaching  in  school  years. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Sidney       93189.  I  am  afraid  from  a  remark  you  make  with 
Webb,       regard  to  the  training  of  girls,  you  have  not  a  very  high 
LL.B.       estimate  of  the  result  of  family  training.    You  doubt 
3  Feb  1908      ^^^^  social  class  ever  get  any  training  from  their 

^  ■  own  mothers  such  as  to  make  them  competent  house- 

wives ;  but  have  you  considered  this,  that  the  evil  of  the 
unemployed  in  the  class  which  you  depict  to  us  in  your 
paper  is  more  accentuated  in  London  and  in  the  great 
towns  than  in  the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts  ? 
— That  is  so. 

93190.  Is  there  not  a  tendency  in  the  great  towns  for 
a  loosening  of  home  life  and  family  ties  as  compared  with 
the  country  districts  ? — That  may  be  so. 


^ause  of 

;reater 

iniler- 


93191.  Have  you  considered  to  what  extent  that  may 
have  a  bearing  on  the  problem  we  have  to  deal  with  ? — 
m  lo  'inent   ^  *™  afraid  I  do  not  see  very  much  connection.    I  think 
n  lar<'e  reason  why  problems  of  under-employment  are  so 

owns!  much  greater  in  the  large  towns  is  that  it  is  due  to  the 

necessary  conditions  of  a  large  centre  of  emplojonent  as 
compared  with  a  small  one,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  they  have  any  relation  to  the  loosening  of 
family  ties  which  may  go  on  in  the  large  centres. 

Permanent  93192.  My  next  question  is  rather  a  scientific  one. 
)hysieal  im-  you  speak  on  the  first  page  of  the  second  part  of  your 
raceable  to    P^P®'^  frightful  results  of  chronic  semi-starvation, 

mder-  amongst  those  you  mention  permanent  physical  im- 

implciyment.  poverishment.  Do  you  mean  by  permanent  physical 
impoverishment  permanent  deterioration  of  the  racial 
stock  ? — I  would  prefer  not  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
what  deteriorates  the  racial  stock,  because  I  suspect 
that  scientists  know  very  little  about  it  at  the  present 
moment.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  meant  permanent  in  the 
individual.  I  will  give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  I 
am  convinced  that  a  large  part  of  the  low  standard  of 
health  which  perhaps  goes  along  with  chronic  dyspepsia 
in  a  large  section  of  the  wage-earning  class  has  reference 
to  occasional  imder-feeding  in  early  life  ;  I  suggest  that. 

Uiment  to  93193.  In  the  paragraph  with  regard  to  the  training 
amilies  of  Qf  the  surplus  labour  you  say  you  would  give  them  no  wages 
nen  sent  to  ^j.  po^jjet  money,  but  you  would  supply  home  aliment 
■stawfh-  support  the  family.    In  what  form  would  you  give 

aents!  ih.aX  home  aliment  ? — I  have  no  particular  form.  If 

the  wife  could  be  trusted  with  the  10s.  or  15s.  a  week 
you  would  probably  give  it  in  money.  In  those  cases 
in  which  she  could  not  be  trusted  for  some  reason  or 
another,  the  case  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  like  that 
of  the  widow  with  children ;  very  likely  you  would  have 
to  take  some  of  the  children  into  a  day  industrial 
school. 

)u  sti  f  93194.  In  regard  to  the  farm  colonies,  have  you  con- 
aJe^of*'  ^  sidered  the  possible  difficulty  of  competition  with  exist- 
troducts  of  industries  ?    Take  the  case  of  market  gardening, 

arm  colonies  If  this  was  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  in  farm  colonies, 
such  as  you  contemplate,  what  would  be  your  view  with 
regard  to  that  point  ? — I  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
economic  objection  to  that  competition  except  only  in 
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its  psychological  aspect  on  the  mind  of  producers,  em-  Question 
ployers  and  workmen.  I  think  it  is  analogous  to  the  cr.se  sale  of 
of  prison-made  goods.  I  object  very  much  to  the  sale  f  ^jj^^^^^j^j 
of  prison-made  goods  in  the  mrxket,  not  because  I  have 
any  notion  that  they  displace  other  labour,  but  because 
by  their  psychological  effect  they  depress  the  mr.rket, 
and  make  it  easier  for  the  employer  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  labour.  So  I  prefer  that  the  product  of  these 
colonies  should  not  be  sold  in  the  market  except  where 
necessary,  and  in  those  cases  sold  at  a  distance,  not 
obviously,  therefore,  in  the  district.  I  see  no  objection 
to  sending  farm  products  from  the  farm  colony  to 
London  because  this  has  no  psychological  effect  upon  the 
producer,  because  it  is  not  seen  ;  but  I  might  have  an 
objection  to  selling  it  in  the  market  town  where  it  is 
seen. 

93195.  Although  it  is  produced  by  subsidised  labour  ? 
— I  should  have  no  objection  to  its  being  sold  althorgh 
produced  by  subsidised  labour  except  for  the  possible 
psychological  effect  on  the  minds  of  employers  and 
working,  leading  to  a  depression  of  wages. 

93196.  [Professor  Smart.)  You  do  not  mention  price. 
Do  you  mean  you  would  have  no  objection  to  these  things 
being  under-sold  ? — [  would  not  sell  any  goods  lower 
than  the  market  price.  Assuming  they  were  all  sold  by 
auction  in  Covent  Garden,  they  would  fetch  the  price 
which  similar  produce  from  elsewhere  would  fetch. 

93197.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Should  you  anticipate  any  Alien 
danger  from  alien  influx  under  such  a  system  as  yours  ?  immigratiif 
— I  think  it  is  an  interesting  feature  of  this  plan  thr.t  it 
has  at  once  made  me  see  that  you  cannot  afford  to  allow 
unrestricted  alien  immigration.  I  had  hitherto  taken 
the  view  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  exclude  aliens  pro- 
vided you  laid  down  a  standard  and  compelled  them  to 
come  up  to  that  standard  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  you 
insisted  upon  the  payment  of  the  trade  union  rate  of 
wages  in  any  trade  there  was  no  objection  to  alien  work- 
men coming  in  if  they  got  that  trade  union  rate  ;  but 
I  now  see  that  you  cannot  afford  to  find  employment 
for  alien  workmen  if  you  have  a  surplus  of  labour  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  just  as  you  would  not  allow  men  to  come  from 
Liverpool  to  London  if  London  had  a  surplus,  so  you 
could  not  allow  them  to  come  from  Rotterdam  to  London 
if  London  had  a  surplus.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  g  eat 
features  of  a  plan  like  this  that  it  would  bring  into  sight 
the  real  interests  in  such  a  matter. 

93198.  You  say  that  the  existing  Poor  Law  arrange-  One  anther 
ment  for  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  need  not  be  inter-  ity  for  all 
fered  with ;  but  why  should  the  able-bodied  men  be  able-bodied  ^^^^^ 
allowed  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  if  a  machinery  of  this  Persons.  Lj^ 
kind  were  set  up  ? — I  think  I  must  have  said  that  only  in  ''A" 
relation  to  a  transitional  period.    In  my  view  the  whole  of 

the  able-bodied,  whether  they  be  called  unemployed  or 
able-bodied  paupers,  or  vagrants,  or  as  in  Scotland 
"  ordinaries,"  must  all  be  dealt  with  by  one  and  the 
same  authority.  There  are  no  lines  to  be  drawn 
between  them. 
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Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  P.  H.  Bentham. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gaoe  Gardiner. 
Mr.  J.  Patten-MacDouoall,  C.B. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 


Professor  William  Smart. 
ISIrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Webb.  ,  

Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 

The  Right  Rev.  TJie  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross. 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  [Assistant  Secretary). 


Air.  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.,  further  Examined. 


itasties  of  93199.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  On  the  second  page  of  the 
insilletl  first  part  of  your  Statement  you  refer  to  some  statistics  by 
ab<:r  in  which  you  think  it  is  possible  to  measure  unskilled  labour 
L<oion.  in  London — the  casual  labour.  You  say  here  :  "  That 
this  particular  class,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  statistics, 
seems  to  have  doubled  in  numbers  in  London  in  the  last 
forty  years."  Could  you  refer  us  to  those  statistics  ? — 
I  cannot  quite  remember  ;  but  I  was  alluding  to  the 
census  returns  of  general  labourers.  I  have  forgotten 
the  exact  years  of  the  census.  As  you  know,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  be  quite  sure  of  your  comparative 
totals  ;  but  comparing  two  censuses  (I  think  it  must  have 
been  1851  and  1891,  because  I  think  I  found  it  in  Mr. 
Charles  Booth's  analysis  of  the  general  labour  classes  in 
his  great  work),  I  inferred  that  the  increase  had  been 
as  stated.  I  gave  the  figures  with  a  certain  amount 
of  hesitation,  because  it  is  so  very  difficult,  with  regard  to 
the  census  classifications,  to  be  quite  sure  that  they  are 
including  the  same  heads. 

93200.  That  would  not  necessarily  be  the  casual  labour  ; 
that  would  only  give  us  the  measure  of  whether  the  general 
labour  is  more  or  less  ? — Surely  we  may  assume  that  all 
the  general  labourers  and  all  the  building  trade  labourers 
are  intermittently  employed.  I  should  think  it  is  very 
rare  that  a  general  labourer  can  be  said  to  be  engaged  for 
months  on  end, 

'a  er  boys  93201.  Passing  on  to  the  next  paragraph,  there  is  an 
in'mskilled  interesting  statistic  there  ;  you  say  something  like  1,000 
among  the  boys  who  will  start  unsatisfactorily  are  now 
paupers.  Could  you  refer  me  to  that  ? — No.  For  that  I 
think  there  is  no  statistical  evidence.  I  estimate  that 
taking  the  outdoor  pauper  boys  in  proportion  to  the 
total  number  of  boys  leaving  school,  that  at  least  this 
number  of  them  would  enter  the  unskilled  labour  class. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  much  larger,  because  in  all 
probability  these  boys  go  to  the  unskilled  labour  occu- 
pations to  a  greater  extent  than  the  average  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  I  am  not  taking  that  into  account ;  assuming 
that  as  large  a  proportion  of  them  get  apprenticed  as 
the  average  population  there  would  be  about  1,000  going 
to  unskilled  labour  annually. 

93202.  [Miss  Hill.)  Does  that  mean  boys  from  the 
schools  or  the  children  of  widows  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  ? — I  am  now  speaking  entirely  of  the  Poor  Law 
children  who  are  maintained  on  outdoor  relief. 

93203.  {Chairman.)  I  notice  that  the  suggestion  is  that 
out  of  the  children  whose  parents  get  out-relief  you  rather 
made  an  estimate  that  about  1,000  a  year  drift  into 
pauperism  ? — Into  casual  labour  occupatfon=,  yes  ;  that 
is  quite  a  rough  guess.  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  has  any 
statistical  accuracy. 

93204.  Might  I  take  your  estimate  of  the  true  figures. 
You  calculate  about  10,000  for  the  whole  population  of 
London  that  drift.  Could  you  say,  taking  the  figures  of 
those  who  drift  into  unskilled  labour,  what  would  be  the 
number  ? — I  have  not  formulated  that  in  my  ovm  mind. 
We  have  no  statistics.  I  think  that  one-fifth  of  the  bojs 
leaving  school  would  be  an  under-estimate,  and  I  am 
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afraid  it  might  very  likely  amount  to  a  half ;  but  we 
have  no  statistical  basis  whatever  for  that. 

93205.  {Miss  Hill.)  The  children  of  people  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief  need  not  necessarily  go  to  unskilled 
labour  ? — No,  they  need  not  necessarily,  and  I  hope  that 
some  of  them  do  not ;  but  I  am  only  assuming  that  a 
similar  proportion  of  those  take  to  unskilled  labour  as  of 
the  whole  population  ;  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  larger  proportion. 

93206.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Passing  to  the  half-time 
trade  schools,  with  which  I  am  very  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy, would  you  apply  them  necessarily  to  boys  who 
could  be  shown  to  be  learning  a  trade  properly,  or  would 
you  leave  that  as  an  alternative  if  the  parent  could  show 
he  had  put  his  boy  to  a  proper  trade  ? — I  think  you  must 
consider  the  necessity  of  having  some  sort  of  general 
rule  ;  but  I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  make  the 
general  rule  along  those  lines.  For  instance,  sup- 
posing that  a  boy  were  really  ajjprenticed  to  an  engineer- 
ing works,  it  might  very  properly  be  arranged  that  he 
should  have  sufficient  time  off  to  pursue  the  theoretical 
part  of  his  calling,  and  not  necessarily  anything  strictly 
in  the  nature  of  half  time.  You  could  adapt  the  rules  to 
those  cases. 

93207.  If  the  employer,  as  often  happens  in  the  North, 
has  his  own  technical  classes,  you  would  accept  those  ? — 
Yes.  You  would  have  to  consider,  in  fairness  to  all 
employers,  making  the  obligation  somewhat  uniform  on 
all ;  but  subject  to  that  consideration,  I  can  imagine  a 
great  deal  of  adaptation. 

93208.  I  think  the  question  was  raised  yesterday  as 
to  whether  there  might  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  room 
for  all  these  prolonged  students  ;  but  I  suppose  the  board 
schools  would  be  available  in  the  evening  ;  you  are  not 
confined  to  the  technical  schools  ? — I  am  afraid  that  they 
would  not  be  at  all  adequate.  To  begin  with,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  elementary  schools  in  London  are 
already  used  in  the  evening  for  the  evening  classes  ;  and 
then  I  do  not  contemplate  that  this  half-time  trade  school 
should  be  carried  on  literally  in  the  evenings,  because  we 
find  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  too  tired  in  the  evening, 
and  it  is  the  essence  of  the  proposal  of  half-time  that 
they  should  not  be  required  to  put  in  a  full  factory  day 
before  they  come  to  the  trade  school ;  therefore  I  am 
afraid  you  must  assume  that  additional  premises  would 
be  wanted,  though  not  necessarily  to  the  full  extent 
numerically.  i 

93209.  These  suggestions  chiefly  apply  to  towns.  What 
would  you  do  with  country  boys  ? — I  have  not  considered 
in  detail  how  it  would  bo  adapted  to  the  country;  but 
I  suggest  there  is  just  as  much  need  for  technical  educa- 
tion of  the  agriculturalist,  and  probably  even  greater 
opportunities  in  the  way  of  seasonal  schools :  schools 
in  the  winter,  not  necessarily  half  the  day. 

93210.  Unless  it  was  adapted  to  the  country  also  there 
would  be  a  danger,  would  there  not,  of  increasing  the 
drift  to  the  towns  ? — If  you  think  the  training  is  so  attrac- 
tive ;  I  am  afraid  that  the  boys  would  not  so  much  like 
the  training  that  they  would  want  to  come  in  ;  but  in  any 
case  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  country  alsa^J*^ 
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3L:  Sidney  93211.  Passing  to  Part  2  of  your  paper,  under  the 
iVM,  treatment  of  the  surplus,  would  you  tell  us  what  you 
LL.B.  mean  by  "  the  stigma  of  pauperism  "  in  the  second  para- 
~  graph  ? — I  mean  the  attaching  of  a  certain  amount 
of  public  disgrace  and  opprobrium  to  the  reception  of 
"  relief  from  a  Poor  Law  authority,  which  is  given  an  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  in  the  refusal  of  the  franchise. 

93212.  I  see  that  though  you  say  here  that  there  should 
be  no  attempt  to  prevent  them  from  applying,  you  after- 
wards lay  stress  on  making  the  treatment  deterrent  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  is  an  apparent  inconsistency,  but  it  is  not 
really  an  inconsistency  because  I  hold  that  it  is  vital  that 
everyone  in  this  position  should  actually  be  on  the  labour 
exchange,  and  if  need  be,  I  should  be  prepared  to  compel 
him  to  go  there  ;  I  do  not  think  compulsion  is  necessary 
under  the  arrangements  I  suggest,  but  he  ought  to  be 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  make  his  condition 
while  he  is  there  rather  less  pleasant  to  him  than  his  con- 
dition would  be  if  he  were  in  employment,  not  less  pleas- 
ant than  if  he  were  out  of  employment  and  remaining 
outside  starving.  The  principle  of  less  eligibility  relates 
to  a  comparison  between  his  being  in  work  and  not 
in  work,  not  to  a  comparison  between  his  being  at  the 
labour  exchange  and  not  at  the  labour  exchange. 

93213.  I  am  afraid  I  still  do  not  see  how  a  thing  can 
be  deterrent  and  yet  not  deter  one  from  applying  ? — What 
1  want  to  do  is  to  make  the  treatment  less  pleasurable 
than  their  condition  would  be  if  they  were  in  full  em- 
ployment, but  not  necessarily  less  pleasurable  than  their 
condition  whilst  they  are  out  of  employment  and  not 
under  treatment.  I  would  tempt  them  to  come  in,  but  I 
would  also  tempt  them  to  go  out  and  resume  work  as  soon 
as  possible. 

93214.  Does  that  assume  that  their  condition  as  un- 
employed would  be  more  pleasurable  than  when  at  work  ? 
— It  assumes  that  life  at  the  labour  exchange  might 
easily  be  more  pleasurable,  and  it  is  a  danger  against 
which  you  have  to  guard.  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  danger, 
and  I  want  to  guard  against  it. 

93215.  Really,  perhaps  a  summary  of  this  sentence  is 
that  they  are  to  retain  their  franchise  ? — Not  at  all. 
That  I  think  is  quite  a  small  element,  but  the  theory 
would  be  that  their  condition  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in 
any  way  necessarily  disgraceful  to  themselves,  or  open  to 
public  opprobrium. 

93216.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  who  shows  himself 
the  franchise  quite  incapable  of  managing  his  own  life,  and  has  to  be 
in  case  of  taken  and  amused  and  fed  and  employed  the  whole  day 
maintained  '^'^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  should  get  into  mischief,  is  a  suitable  man 
■by  the  State  *°  exercise  the  franchise  ? — Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 

'  decide  as  to  who  is  suitable  to  exercise  the  franchise. 
That  is  hardly  the  point,  as  you  will  see  when  you  re- 
member that  with  the  woman  who  is  unemployed  the 
question  does  not  arise  at  all ;  there  is  still  the  stigma 
of  pauperism  on  the  woman  who  is  a  pauper,  and  yet 
it  is  not  embodied  in  any  loss  of  the  franchise. 

93217.  You  would  see  no  objection  to  depriving  the 
man  of  the  franchise  ? — Yes,  I  should  see  an  objection, 
because  I  do  not  in  any  way  want  to  deter  him  from 
coming  under  the  treatment.  I  wish  him  to  come 
under  the  treatment ;  I  would  compel  him  to  come 
under  treatment  if  it  were  politically  possible. 

93218.  Do  you  see  no  danger  in  having  a  large  body 
of  men  maintained  by  the  State  with  liberty  to  vote 
and  give  their  votes  to  the  people  who  promise  them 
the  best  maintenance  ? — That  is  a  danger  that  I  should 
be  quite  prepared  to  consider.  I  do  not  as  a  matter  of 
fact  think  that  it  is  any  danger,  as  things  are  at  present, 
or  a.'3  likely  to  be  ;  but  if  you  extend  your  view  in  to  the 
future,  and  consider  the  possibility  of  there  being  a 
large  body  of  persons  maintained  by  the  State,  then  I 
should  be  prepared  to  meet  that  case  rather  on  the  lines 
of  what  is  called  the  segregated  vote  which  was  intro- 
duced in  Victoria  for  a  short  time,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced for  other  reasons  in  Cyprus  and  New  Zealand. 
For  instance,  the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand  are  allowed 
to  vote,  but  they  vote  only  for  four  Maori  members  ; 
and  the  civil  servants  in  Victoria  were  allowed  to  vote, 
but  they  were  allowed  to  vote  only  for  so  many  civil 
service  members.  I  could  quite  imagine  that  if  you 
had  a  large  State-dependent  class  you  would  do  well 
to  allow  them  to  vote,  but  you  might  segregate  them 
in  one  constituency,  and  say  they  must  vote  for  one  or 
two  members  cnly. 
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93219.  Would  they  be  maintained  by  the  State  ? — 
That  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  argument.  You 
could  allow  them  freedom  of  choice  as  to  whom  they 
elected  ;  but  they  would  have  no  influence  on  the  other 
constituencies,  which  is,  after  all,  what  is  the  danger. 

93220.  Taking  still  this  class  which  is  to  be  State- 
maintained,  a  large  number  of  the  imemployed  register 
themselves  as  single  men  ;  would  you  allow  them  to 
marry  while  they  are  in  this  condition  of  privilege  ? — 
I  think  that  is  a  matter  for  consideration.  It  would, 
perhaps,  depend  upon  in  what  grade  they  were.  I 
obviously  should  not  allow  them  to  marry  if  they  were 
in  the  penal  settlement.  I  do  not  think  I  should  allow 
them  to  marry  if  they  were  in  one  or  other  of  the  farm 
colonies,  which  are  places  where  the  men  are  separated 
from  their  families  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  object  to  their  marrying  if  they 
were  in  the  central  labour  depot,  which  means  they 
would  be  normally  in  continuous  employment. 

93221.  But  in  the  middle  class  in  the  industrial  school, 
which  is  to  be  maintained  whenever  it  is  out  of  work, 
the  marriage  rate  would  go  up  very  rapidly,  would  it 
not  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  it  would,  but  that  is  quite  an 
administrative  question,  upon  which  I  have  no  view 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  would  do  whatever  was  found 
to  be  administratively  convenient. 

93222.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  to  prohibit 
them  from  marrying,  when  they  were  in  this  class,  until 
they  were  independent  labourers  again  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  would  be  possible. 

93223.  Then  as  to  those  people  who  are  being  partly  Relation  ol 
maintained,  and  who  partly  work,  I  believe  when  they  earnings  to 
work  they  earn  very  high  money  for  two  or  three  days  '"aiutenanct, 
and  are  then  out  of  work.    Have  you  got  any  system 

of  impounding  their  earnings  and  maintaining  their 
family  as  long  as  they  last,  or  may  they  come  to  you  the 
day  after  they  fall  out  of  work  and  receive  their  state 
maintenance  ?— I  do  not  think  we  ought  quite  to  say 
they  earn  very  high  wages  when  they  are  at  work.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  shillings  more  or  less  in  the  day ; 
and  you  could  quite  well  adapt  your  maintenance  to 
what  you  considered  a  unit  of  employment ;  you  would 
clearly  not  supply  maintenance  for  an  hour,  you  must 
have  some  sort  of  practicable  unit.  Probably  you 
would  not  dream  of  maintaining  a  man  during  any  part 
of  the  day  who  was  at  work  during  that  day,  if  only  for  a 
part  of  the  day.  You  must  in  practice  have  some  sort 
of  unit  of  time. 

93224.  We  hear  that  they  earn  6s.  a  day  sometimes 
at  the  docks.  Supposing  a  man  had  three  days'  work 
and  that  a  man  earned  I8s.,  if  he  came  to  you  on  the 
fourth  day  with  his  family  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  would 
you  maintain  the  family  for  the  rest  of  the  week  ? — I 
have  not  gone  into  the  question  of  how  much  the  home 
aliment  would  have  to  be.  You  could  take  that  into 
consideration  in  fixing  the  rates  ;  but  I  would  certainly 
insist  on  the  man  putting  in  an  attendance  for  the 
other  three  days,  because  I  do  not  want  him  to  stay  in 
bed,  which  he  might  be  apt  to  do.  When  I  say  I  would 
insist  on  his  coming,  I  mean  it  would  be  a  case  of  de- 
grading him  from  the  first  class  to  the  second,  and  from 
the  second  class  to  the  third,  if  he  did  not  come. 

93225.  Then  there  is  a  difficulty  about  the  principle  Impossibiiity 
of  maintaining  this  extra  casual  labour.    I  should  like     ^f.*^.^ . 
to  see  the  central  labour  bureau  depot  to  the  extent  ''g^sual 
that  the  men  there  were  ready  for  employment  under  labour, 
different  employers  through  your  scheme  of  the  labour 

depot,  but  why  should  we,  after  seeing  all  the  bad  effects 
of  casual  labour,  maintain  a  reservoir  of  surplus  labour 
for  the  employers  if  we  disapprove  of  that  system  ? — 
Because  in  my  judgment  it  is  the  only  practicable  alter- 
native to  a  total  prohibition  of  casual  labour.  If  it 
were  economically  and  politically  possible  totally  to 
prohibit  casual  labour,  or  intermittent  labour,  that 
would  be  far  preferable  ;  but  supposing  it  is  not  practic- 
able to  do  that,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable,  if  I 
may  say  so,  economically  any  more  than  politically,  then 
you  are  face  to  face  with  this  difficulty,  that  every  step 
that  you  take  for  making  employment  more  continuous 
for  those  men  who  are  employed  makes  the  conditions 
harder  for  those  men  who  do  not  get  employment  at  all  ; 
and  if  you  merely  propose  to  improve  the  organisation 
by  a  labour  exchange  you  are  met  by  the  opposition 
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of  the  whole  casual  labour  class,  because  each  man  thinks 
that  he  is  going  to  be  left  out ;  and  it  is  that  which  has 
prevented  the  voluntary  adoption  of  organisation,  for 
instance,  at  the  Liverpool  docks. 

93226.  Supposing  you  have  discovered  through  your 
exchange  how  many  could  get  fairly  regular  employment, 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  omit  your  day  industrial  school, 
which  seems  to  me  simply  to  bristle  with  diflBculties,  and 
pass  on  to  your  farm  colonies  combined  with  an  energetic 
emigration  scheme  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  possible, 
if  we  find  that  there  is  no  very  great  seasonal  fluctuation. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  find  that,  taking  all  em- 
ployments together,  the  aggreg^ite  volume  of  employment 
in  London  was  very  much  the  same  month  by  month  all 
through  the  year.  If  that  were  found  to  be  the  case, 
then  I  can  imagine  that  you  would  be  able  to  dispense 
with  the  day  industrial  school  stage  ;  but  you  must  con- 
sider that  we  have  some  leason  to  believe  that  seasonal 
fluctuations  do  exist,  and  possibly  more  labotu:  is  required 
in  London  in  June  than  is  required  in  London  in  October 
or  January.  If  that  is  so  you  cannot  propose  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  available  labour  in  London  to  the  January 
standard,  because  that  would  leave  unsupplied  the  neces- 
sities of  June  ;  and  yet  you  must  do  something  with  that 
surplus  which  is  wanted  in  June  but  is  not  wanted  in 
January, 

93227.  Is  it  not  possible  to  take  the  line  that  if  em- 
ployers want  more  laboiu:  in  June  than  in  January  they 

ers  to  must  be  prepared  to  strengthen  their  present  staff  and 
nse  re-organise  their  work,  rather  than  encourage  them  by 
taff  so  maintaining  for  them,  which  is  what  the  Poor  Law  does 

kKi'iot^i  o  '  .  I'll 

With  women  now,  a  reservoir  from  which  they  can  with- 
draw them  when  they  like  ? — I  quite  agree  with  that  as 
a  preferable  theory  ;  but  you  have  to  face,  I  think,  in 
thought,  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  ;  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  economically  reasonable  to  expect  that 
employers,  or  that  a  trade,  or  that  a  Govemment  De- 
partment, should  have  to  maintain  throughout  the  year 
such  a  staff  as  it  needs  at  its  busiest  time.  To  take  an 
extreme  case,  if  you  take  hop-picking  or  fruit -picking, 
it  is  manifestly  inequitable,  and  I  think  impossible,  to 
ask  that  a  hop  farm  or  fruit  farm  should  give  permanent 
employment  to  the  amount  of  labour  which  it  requires 
at  the  picking  time  ;  and  that  would  be  the  case  even 
assuming  that  it  were  a  Govemment  Department.  It 
is  nothing  to  do  with  private  capitalism  or  the  competitive 
system  ;  there  must  be  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  staff 
required  from  season  to  season  in  a  particular  trade.  I 
do  not  think,  therefore,  we  can  refuse  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  that  surplus  labour  ;  and  if  we 
cannot  manage  to  dovetail  it  in  with  other  trades  at  their 
times  of  excessive  demand,  I  think  it  must  be  maintained. 

93228.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  far  more  unreasonable 
of  the  hop-picker  to  expect  somebody  else  to  maintain 
his  labourers  eleven  months  in  the  year  in  order  that  he 
might  have  them  for  one  month  than  it  would  be  for  us 
to  say  that  he  must  arrange  in  some  way  to  work  without 
such  assistance  ? — I  try  always  to  be  moderate  in 
my  proposals  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  object 
if  it  were  suggested  that  all  employers  should  be  required 
by  law  to  give  permanent  employment  to  all  the  staff  that 
they  ever  want.  I  am  not  prepared  to  object  if  that  is  pro- 
posed ;  but  my  proposal  is  more  moderate  than  that. 

93229.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  proposal  rather 
maintains  a  stagnation  of  labour  whereas  it  might  be 
possible  to  disperse  this  pool,  and  by  the  shortage  of 
labour  put  pressure  on  the  employers  in  that  way  to  re- 
arrange their  work  ? — I  am  alive  to  that  consideration  ; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  I  am  not  prepared  to  use  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  these  labourers  as  a  way  of  getting  pressure 
on  the  employers.  I  do  not  think  it  is  legitimate  to  use 
the  sufferings  or  the  demoralisation  of  one  class  or  section 
as  a  lever  for  obtaining  a  change  in  another  class. 

93230.  Is  it  not  just  the  fact  that  they  are  waiting  there 
to  be  used  that  leads  to  demoralisation  ;  if  you  can  dis- 
perse them  and  get  them  away  you  are  probably  saving 
them  ? — I  agree  if  you  can,  and  I  am  ciuite  prepared  to  take 
any  steps  that  can  be  suggested  with  that  end. 

sated        9323L  Would  you  support  a  vigorous  emigration  pro- 
kcts  and  posal  in  congested  districts,  say  in  West  Ham  ? — If  there 
n-atioD.    are  any  congested  districts  ;  but  I  am  not  yet  sure  that 
even  West  Ham  is  congested.    It  may  be  that  it  only 
appears  to  be  congested,  because  of  the  lack  of  organisa- 
tion of  the  seasonal  fluctuations. 
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93232.  You  might  test  that,  possibly,  if  you  could 
emigrate  a  rea'ly  considerable  portion  of  the  people,  and 
see  the  effect  upon  those  that  were  left  ? — Yes,  that  is  a 
bold  experimental  method  which  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
should  be  prepared  to  adopt. 

93233.  What  harm  would  come  of  it  supposing  we 
emigrated,  say,  5,000  labourers  in  West  Ham,  could  it 
be  any  injury  to  anyone  who  was  left  ? — I  think  first  of 
all  it  might  be  an  injury  to  those  who  went. 

93234:.  I  am  assuming  you  emigrate  under  proper 
conditions  ? — Even  then  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  send  away  from  any  particular  district 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  labourers  in  that  district  as 
to  put  the  employers  in  that  district  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage when  their  trade  necessarily  underwent  its 
seasonal  expansion.  You  are  proceeding  on  the  hypothesis 
that  if  the  employers  choose  they  could  make  their  em- 
ployment very  much  more  uniform.  I  quite  agree  with 
that  hj'pothesis  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  employers 
could  make  their  employment  entirely  uniform  even  if 
they  tried  their  hardest. 

93235.  Still  you  would  agree  with  me  it  is  as  well  not 
to  encourage  them  the  other  way  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  would 
take  any  practical  steps  to  discourage  them. 

93236.  You  would  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  emigrate 
a  considerable  portion  ? — I  would  not  rule  that  out ; 
the  only  thing  I  will  not  do  is  to  let  things  alone. 

93237.  {Chairman.)  Assuming  you  had  your  labour 
exchanges,  and  employers  could  only  get  casual  labour 
through  them,  I  assume  they  would  put  a  limitation  on 
the  hours  of  a  day's  task  ? — That  I  should  like  to  leave 
to  be  worked  out  administratively.  I  may  remind  you 
that  as  soon  as  there  was  any  consideration  of  dock  labour 
a  minimum  of  four  hours  was  fixed  for  an  engagement 
by  common  consent.  A  dock  labourer  is  not  in  London 
taken  on  for  less  than  four  hours  at  a  time.  That  sort 
of  regulation,  I  think,  would  very  promptly  arise. 

93238.  I  was  thinking  rather  of  the  other  way.  It 
is  stated  to  us  that  men  work  now  occasionally  for  very 
long  hours,  twenty-four  or  more  ? — That  is  a  question  of 
what  I  may  call  Factory  Act  restrictions  ;  and  I  certainly 
should  be  in  favour  of  imposing  a  maximum  number  of 
hours  for  men  as  for  women. 

93239.  It  was  suggested  to  us  by  one  witness  that  Overtime, 
much  higher  pay  was  given  during  the  night,  which  has 

been  enforced  on  emplo3'ers  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
overtime ;  and  it  encourages  the  man  who  has  worked 
all  day  to  work  all  night  for  double  pay  ? — That  is  so. 

93240.  You  think  that  does  operate  sometimes  ? — 
Yes  ;  speaking  generally  the  extra  rates  for  overtime 
certainly  encourage  individuals  to  be  eager  to  get 
overtime,  and  the  trade  unions  are  in  a  dilemma  about 
it.  The  trade  unions  collectively  always  wish  to  limit 
overtime.  Their  method  of  doing  so  has  been  to  penalise 
it  by  high  rates,  and  that  tempts  the  individual  workman 
to  seek  overtime.  I  think  the  trade  xmions  collectively 
would  much  prefer  a  legal  prohibition  of  overtime,  so 
far  as  practicable. 

93241.  The  minimum  or  maximum  would  be  an  ad- 
ministrative question  which  would  have  to  be  settled 
very  much  according  to  local  conditions  and  the  nature 
of  the  trade  ? — Yes,  like  the  hours  of  work.  I  think  it 
is  essential  that  any  scheme  of  public  labour  exchanges 
should  set  itself  to  be  as  obliging  to  the  necessities  of 
the  industry  as  it  can. 

93242.  {Mr.   Gardiner.)  With  your  great  experience,  Question  of 
taking  your  day  industrial  schools,  do  you  not  think  it  willingne.'s  of 
would  be  extraordinarily  difficult  to  get  anybody  to        to  attend 
attend  ?— I  agree  that  mental  instruction  is  the  most  jjj^J'^^gjj.jgj 
deterrent  of  all   treatments   that  you   can    apply   to  ^^-.j^Q^jg 

the  adult  man  of  this  class,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so 
good  a  factor  of  the  treatment.  But  you  must  remember 
that  the  man  is  in  the  position  of  earning  nothing,  and  his 
wife  and  children  are  suffering.  It  is  not  very  much  to 
ask  of  the  man,  when  he  has  nothing  to  do,  and  cannot 
get  work,  that  he  should  go  and  submit  not  to  higher 
mathematics,  but  what  we  are  calling  here  training, 
in  order  that  his  wife  and  children  may  have  some  aliment. 

93243.  In  the  early  days,  at  any  rate,  he  would  be 
the  laughing  stock  of  all  his  friends  ?— Yes ;  I  think  we 
can  get  over  that.  
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Mr.  Sidney  93244.  B}-  means  of  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children, 
Wehh,  and  so  on  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  so  long  as  the  man  was 
LL.  B.  fulfilling  all  his  social  obligations,  he  may  have  savings, 
I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  press  him  to  come,  but  then 
he  would  receive  no  relief ;  but  directly  you  found  he 
was  not  fulfilling  his  obligations,  feeding  his  children, 
and  so  on,  then  you  would  indirectly  press  him  to  come 
by  strictly  enforcing  the  existing  Criminal  Law. 

93245.  You  have  had  great  experience,  have  you  not, 
both  before  and  after  the  passing  of  the  1903  Act,  of 
education  in  London  ? — You  were  Chairman  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board  before  ? — Yes. 

93246.  Under  the  Act  which  you  are  now  helping  to 
administer  what  in  your  opinion  has  been  its  result  on 
education   in   London  ? — Leaving   aside   the  religious 

A.cfc  of  1902.  qugjtion,  which  does  not  come  in  here,  1  think  the  net 
result  has  been  a  very  large  advance  in  education  both 
in  quantity  and  in  quality  ;  that  the  co-ordination  of  all 
the  different  grades  and  kinds  of  education  has  akeady 
been  of  great  value,  and,  certainly,  measured  by  the 
expenditure,  the  amount  done  has  increased. 

93247.  As  regards  the  local  interest,  or  the  interest 
taken  by  the  great  body  of  people  with  whom  you  come 
in  contact,  do  you  think  it  has  tended  to  increase  or 
decrease  ? — I  think  that  probably  differs  in  London  and 
small  places,  and  I  know  nothing  about  small  places  ; 
but  certainly  in  London  there  has  been  no  less  local  in- 
terest, and  I  think  there  has  been  more  general  interest 
in  education,  but  that  has  been,  perhaps,  because  it  has 
been  so  much  in  the  newspapers. 

93248.  Do  you  think  you  are  getting  a  better  type 
of  manager  than  you  did  under  the  old  system,  taking 
provided  schools  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much 
dilTerence.  LTnder  the  old  system  you  got  a  certain 
proportion  of  admirable  managers,  and  a  number  of 
others  who  were  not  much  use,  and  I  think  that  is  true 


93249.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  true  to  say  that 
the  local  education  authority  to-day  is  living  in  the  main 
upon  the  interest  generated  by  the  old  school  board 
system  ? — Certainly  not,  because  I  think  the  other  kinds  of 
education,  which  the  school  board  was  prohibited  from 
undertaking,  are  far  more  popular  and  excite  far  more 
interest  than  the  elementary  instruction. 

93250.  With  regard  to  the  devolution  of  the  functions, 
have  you  any  idea  of  giving  to  the  local  bodies  as  much 
power  as  you  think  they  ought  to  have,  not  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  education  but  in  order  to  educate  public 
opinion  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  a  question  very  relevant 
to  London.  The  number  of  people  whom  you  can  include 
in  educational  administration  in  London  must  neces- 
sarily be  so  tiny  a  fraction  of  the  whole  that  whether  the 
number  is  greater  or  smaller  is  relatively  less  important. 

93251.  (Professor  Smart.)  It  seems  to  me  that  in  your 
first  paragraph,  where  you  answer  questions  one  to  six 


93257.  It  may  throw  the  demand  on  to  one  factor 

rather  than  on  to  another  ? — Yes,  that  is  very  often  the  (jhanwes  of 
result.  industrial 

93258.  But  no  curtailment  can  increase 
demand  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 
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irocessesand  you  have  adopted  a  diagnosis  which  is  very  much  my 
o^^^a  ;  but  as  you  put  it  very  briefly  I  should  like  to  put 
some  questions  with  a  view  of  expanding  that  clause.  I 
supjJose  you  agree  with  the  economic  proposition  that 
the  demand  for  all  the  factors  of  production  comes  not 
from  the  employers'  pockets,  but  from  the  national  in- 
come ? — From  the  expenditure  of  the  national  income. 

93252.  That  is  to  say  the  greater  the  wealth  produced 
tlie  greater  will  be  the  demand  for  all  the  factors  of  pro- 
duction taken  together  ? — Yes,  I  quite  agree  ;  but  there 
may  be  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  "  demand  "  as  between 
the  aggregate  payment  for  the  factors  and  the  numerical 
amount  of  each  required. 

93253.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  between 
us  really  ;  I  emphasise  the  word  "  demand  "  rather 
than  the  word  "  payment  "  because  the  word  "  payment  " 
alwaj's  has  the  cormotation  of  "  money,"  and  money  is 
not  exactly  what  is  meant  ? — I  agree. 

93254.  So  that  the  only  way  to  increase  the  demand 
for  all  the  factors  taken  together  is  to  increase  the  pro- 
duce of  industry  ? — I  agree. 

93255.  And  anything  that  curtails  the  aggregate  pro- 
duction will  lessen  that  demand  ? — Yes,  that  must  be 
so. 

Q?,256.  But  it  may  at  the  same  time  redistribute  that 
demand  ? — Yes. 


tliereof. 

93259.  Then  advance  in  production  is  due  largely  to 
the  organisation  of  all  these  factors  working  together? — 
Yes,  I  think  organisation  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
itself. 

93260.  So  that  industry  in  the  main  is  a  vast 
co-operation  of  all  the  factors  of  production  ? — That  is 
clear. 

93261.  One  very  often  co-operates  by  competition, 
does  not  one  ?• — Yes,  there  is  a  constant  rivalry  and 
substitution. 

93262.  Rivalry  is  a  better  word.    So  you  will  agree.  Effects  of 
I  think,  that  there  are  many  points  at  which  one  of  the  machinery 
elements  of  production,  that  is  machinery,  competes  and  changiig 
with  another  element  of  production,  that  is  the  human  industrial 
worker  ?~Yes,  speaking  generally  I  agree  that  is  so.  processes. 

93263.  And  when  the  employer  finds  that  working  by 
machinery  is  more  economically  efl'ective  than  working 
by  hand,  he  will  substitute  machinery  for  hand  labour  ? 
—Yes, 

93264.  The  immediate  result  of  that,  then,  will  be  that 
more  of  the  national  income  goes  as  what  I  call  demand 
for  capital,  and  what  you  would  call  payment  for  capital  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  is  so. 

93265.  But  then  again  machinery,  which  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  capital,  of  course  always  requires  the  co-operation 
of  labour,  first  to  tend  the  machinery,  and  secondly  to 
make  the  machinery  ? — Yes ;  but  the  co-operation  of 
labour  is  a  little  different  in  those  two  cases ;  in 
making  machinery  human  labour  co-operates,  so  to  speak, 
once  for  all ;  the  tending  of  the  machinery  is  a  continuous 
co-operation. 

93266.  So  it  comes  that  an  increase  in  demand  for 
capital  need  not  ultimately  decrease  the  total  demand 
for  labour  ? — No,  it  need  not. 

93267.  Indeed,  I  think  the  opinion  of  economists,  I 
and  of  most  employers,  is  that  the  increased  demand 

for  machinery  generally,  and  perhaps  always,  after  more 
or  less  of  an  interval  of  time,  involves  increased  demand 
for  labour  in  these  two  new  directions  ? — Yes  ;  subject 
to  the  quahfications  you  have  stated,  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

93268.  And  so  the  labour  now  demanded  may  be  of  | 
a  different  kind,  or  perhaps  even  a  different  generation 

from  the  labour  formerly  employed  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
practical  result. 

93269.  Might  we  put  it  concretely  in  this  way:  A 
machine  coal-cutter  will  replace  the  labour  of  hand- 
hewing  with  the  labour  of  making  the  coal-cutter  once 
for  all,  plus  the  labour  of  tending  the  coal-cutter  ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  kind  of  labour  now  demanded 
will  be  the  same  kind  of  labour  as  was  demanded  for 
the  pits  ? — That  is  a  very  typical  case,  that  the  demand 
may  be  no  less,  but  it  may  be  for  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  labour. 

93270.  Then  an  economist,  perhaps,  would  sum  this 
up  by  saying  the  improvement  in  coal-getting  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  of  coal,  or  tend  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  production  of  coal ;  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  the  production  of  coal  will  reduce  the  price  ;  and 
the  decrease  in  the  price  of  coal  will  cause  an  increase 
in  the  demand ;  and  this  increased  demand  for  coal 
will,  in  time,  obviously  demand  both  more  men  tenders  of 
the  machine  and  more  men  makers  of  the  coal-cutters  ? 
— Yes,  I  think,  as  stated,  that  is  correct.  It  would  not 
necessarily  involve  an  increase  equivalent  in  amount, 
but  there  will  be  some  increase. 

93271.  That  is,  it  would  probably  increase  the  total 
demand  for  labour,  but  will  almost  certainly  re-distribute 
it  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  normally  the  case. 

93272.  So  it  will  take  part  of  the  demand  for  labour 
away  from  colUers  and  transfer  it  on  to  machine-makers 
— part  of  the  demand  ? — Yes. 

93273.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  convince  the  colliers 
that  the  demand  for  labour  had  increased  ? — Probably 
quite  impossible. 
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5  of  93274.  And  perhaps  that  accounts  for  a  good  deal 

aery  of  the  misconception  on  the  subject  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
langing  is  the  explanation.    I  quite  agree  with  that. 

93275.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  throws  a  new 
and  serious  obligation  on  the  community,  namely  to 
make  its  labour  mobile,  both  as  regards  place  and  as 
regards  kind  ;  or  perhaps  you  might  call  it  more  adapt- 
able ? — I  think  that  is  so.  You  will  notice  it  is  not  so 
much  the  introduction  of  machinery  as  the  occurrence 
of  any  change.  It  is  the  changeability  of  the  industrial 
process  which  throws  this  obligation  on  the  community. 

93276.  And  the  man  who  cannot  adapt  himself  to 
these  changes  and  new  conditions  will  probably  sink  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  dreadful  result. 

93277.  Might  we  sum  this  up  by  saying  that  the  obliga- 
tion now  implied  by  the  industrial  system  is  "more  exact- 
ing," not  in  the  sense  that  the  labour  required  is  in  any 
way  better,  but  that  it  is  labour  which  can  only  be  used 
in  co-operation  with  machinery,  while  this  machinery 
and  these  processes  continue  changing  ? — Yes,  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  speaking  generally,  occupations 
have  become  more  speciahsed,  while  the  kinds  of  occupa- 
tion are  perpetually  changing,  and  consequently  the  chance 
of  being  thrown  out  is  donbled  in  both  directions. 

93278.  I  suppose  we  may  say  that  in  the  manufacture 
of  almost  all  goods  machinery  is  playing  a  larger  and 
larger  part  ? — Yes. 

93279.  It  seems  to  come  to  this,  then,  that  the  various 
forms  of  capital,  including  machinery  and  processes 
generally,  are  playing  a  determining  part  ^vith  regard 
to  labour  ? — As  regards  the  kind  of  labour  that  is  called 
for,  and  as  regards  the  conditions  of  its  work. 

93280.  I  am  pointing  to  this,  that  the  mere  ability 
to  labour  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  now  that 
the  labour  must  be  able  to  conform  itself  to  conditions 
which  are  actually  laid  down  by  capital  ? — I  see  the 
point,  and  I  agree  that  that  is  so,  that  the  mere  will  to 
work  and  the  muscular  strength  now  goes  a  compara- 
tively little  way  towards  securing  employment. 

93281.  I  wonder  if  you  would  agree  with  putting  it 
in  this  way:  we  practically  resolved,  I  mav  say,  when 
we  entered  on  the  competitive  system,  that  the  working 
man's  right  to  work  at  all  was  to  be  conditioned  by  his 
"  economic  contribution  to  the  upkeep  of  the  community,' ' 
but  we  have  translated  this  "economic  contribution"  i.ito 
"economic  worth  to  some  employer,"  which  means  that 
the  man's  right  to  be  in  the  world  at  all  is  determined  by 
the  abihty  of  the  employer  to  find  a  place  for  him  to 
work  ? — Speaking  generally,  I  think  that  is  a  correct 
way  to  put  it.  I  should  say  that  the  labourer  has  to 
convince  some  employer  that  that  employer  can  make 
a  profit  out  of  him  before  he  will  get  employment.  Al- 
though the  labourer's  work  may  be  realiy  quite  intrin- 
sically useful  to  the  world,  unless  he  can  find  an  individual 
employer  who  can  make  a  profit  out  of  it,  he  will  not  be 
employed. 

93282.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt,  but  I  rather  object 
to  those  words  "  make  a  profit  out  of  him."  You  agree 
that  the  function  of  the  employer  is  hot  to  exploit  the 
worker  but  to  organije  his  work  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  object. 

93283.  Does  it  not  follow,  if  a  man,  by  want  of  educa- 
tion, want  of  skill,  want  of  physique,  want  of  knowledge, 
want  of  care,  or  want  of  steadiness,  or  by  mere  bad  luck 
in  having  got  coimected  with  an  incompetent  employer, 
is  unable  to  co-operate  with  capital,  his  chance  of  employ- 
ment will  be  very  much  curtailed  ? — Yes,  I  think  that 
is  a  good  description  of  what  you  may  call  the  imemployed 
class. 

93284.  And  there  are,  I  suppose,  very  few  sides  of 
industry  where  machinery  has  not  entered  ? — Very  few. 

93285.  Are  there  any  ?— Yes,  there  is  still  a  certain 
demand  for  physical  labour,  but  even  at  the  docks 
machinery  is  being  introduced. 

93286.  And  ample  men  have  been  brought  up  to  these 
trades  already  ? — Yes,  certainly.  The  lower  forms  of 
industry  are,  generally  speaking,  the  fullest. 

93287.  So  that  when  men  fall  down  from  inability 
to  co-operate  with  capital  into  these  lower  ranks  of 
labour,  that  rank  of  labour  will  tend  to  form  a  swamp  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  is  what  has  happened 
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93288.  And  a  swamp  of  the  lowest  kind  of  labour, 
out  of  which  there  seems  to  be  almost  no  drainage  ? — 
Yes,  no  drainage  except  the  hospital  and  the  cemetery. 

93289.  Then  I  come  to  my  point :  Is  not  this  a  per- 
fectly adequate  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  un- 
employment concurrent  with  an  increasing  demand 
for  labour  ? — It  is  always  difficult  to  put  these  things 
into  abstract  terms,  but  I  think  if  I  follow  you  that  that 
is  a  correct  description. 

93290.  The  unemployed  are  like  soldiers  who  fall 
out  on  the  march,  they  add  nothing  to  the  effective 
strength  of  the  army ;  indeed  they  deduct  from  it  ?— 
Certainly. 

93291.  If  that  is  so,  then  the  general  effect  will  be  r 
First  to  put  a  premium  on  brains  and  high  skill  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  more  required  than  ever. 

93292.  Secondly,  to  turn  many  of  the  rank  and  file 
into  machine  tenders  ? — -Yes,  that  is  going  on. 

93293.  Thirdly,  to  increase  the  national  income,  and 
so  the  total  demand  for  all  the  agents  of  production, 
including  labour  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  steadily  so. 

93294.  And,  fourthly,  to  form  a  swamp  of  what  we 
may  call  imadaptable  labour  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  result 
at  present. 

93295.  Those  are  the  four  tendencies  :  to  put  a  premium 
on  high  skill ;  increase  wealth  generally  and  increase 
the  demand  for  labour ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  form  a 
swamp  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 

93296.  If  that  is  a  proper  analysis,  surely  it  explains 
why  it  is  contended  that  the  demand  for  labour  is  always 
increasing  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  while  the  total 
number  of  men  employed  may  be  stationary,  and  even 
decreasing  ? — Yes,  I  can  conceive  that  there  may  be 
an  increase  in  production  and  therefore  an  aggregate 
demand  for  all  the  factors  of  production,  and,  neverthe- 
less, the  number  of  labourers  employed  might  not  increase, 
and  theoretically  might  even  diminish. 

93297.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  It  would  increase  the  national 
income  ? — Yes. 

93298.  As  you  said,  the  national  income  really  is  the 
index  of  the  employment  of  labour  ? — No,  I  said  the 
expenditure  of  the  national  income  was  the  measure 
of  the  employment  of  all  the  agents  of  production  taken 
together,  but  if  you  are  increasing  the  amount  of  machinery 
you  might  theoretically  not  be  increasing  the  number 
of  labourers. 

93299.  {Professor  Smart.)  That  is  to  say,  the  place  of 
hands  might  be  taken  by  brains  and  quality  of  labour  ? — 
Yes. 

93300.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  The  work  of  the  world  may 
be  done  by  fewer  hands  ? — I  think  so.  There  may  be 
more  work  and  more  wealth,  and  yet  theoretically  fewer 
labourers  employed  to  do  it  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  the  actual  result  statistically. 

93301.  {Professor  Smart.)  Does  this  not  seem  to  you  The  problem 
practically  a  new  problem,  namely,  what  we  are  to  do  of  liow  to 
with  those  who  have  fallen  out  of  tlie  ranks  ? — We  know  '^^al  with  the 
very  little  about  the  lowest  classes  centuries  ago,  but  it  u'ladaptable 
is  certainly  a  new  problem  in  consciousness,  and  probably   "    I    J  - 
the  size  of  the  problem  is  quite  new  ;  probably  it  is  getting 

a  larger  and  larger  class  at  present  so  to  be  dealt  with, 
but  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  there  was  no  unadaptable  labour. 

93302.  This,  what  I  call  swamp,  is  composed  of  men 
and  women  who  are  not  worth  the  standard  rate,  whom 
employers  will  not  willingly  employ,  because  they  cannot 
find  a  place  for  them  ;  with  the  best  intention  in  the 
world  they  cannot  make  a  place  for  them  ? — That  is 
true,  and  therefore  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  has 
some  relevance  to  the  problem,  and  makes  it  more  reason- 
able to  say  that  is  is  probably  a  new  problem. 

93303.  I  put  it  in  this  way,  that  a  body  with  the  best 
intention,  say  a  benevolent  municipality,  would  find 
the  same  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  people  in  its 
municipal  industries  ? — Undoubtedly  the  problem  has 
nothing  to  do  with  individualism  or  collectivism.  I 
hold  that  there  would  be  fluctuations  of  employment 
and  changes  of  industry,  and  therefore  men  dropping 
out  even  if  you  had  all  the  industries  of  the  country 
worked  by  coUectivist  organisations. 
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93304.  I  think  it  very  valuable  that  on  the  diagnosis 
we  should  have  come  to  that  point  of  view  together. 
The  remedy  is  quite  different.  As  long  as  we  agree  on 
the  diagnosis  there  is  some  hope,  is  there  not  ? — I  think 
I  entirely  agree  with  you  about  the  diagnosis. 

93305.  Would  you  like  to  put  your  suggestion  in  a 
)eeasualisa-  stort  shape,  or  correct  my  suggestion  ?  I  think  yoiir 
on  of  labour  suggestions  are  :  First  to  decasualise  labour  ? — Yes,  as 
nd  treat-      far  as  possible,  I  think  that  is  most  important. 

lent  of 

jsiduum.  93306.  And  then  you  intend  to  take  the  residuum  and 
try  to  raise  them  into  fitness  for  private  employment  ? — 
Yes,  that  would  be  the  object,  but  I  should  not  want 
the  training  to  be  measured  by  its  success  in  making 
them  adaptable. 

93307.  Suppose  you  do  find  places  for  a  number  of  those 
under  this  scheme  of  yours,  you  will  still  have  the  residual 
residuum,  we  will  call  it  ? — Yes,  there  will  be  a  residuum 
of  incapables. 

93308.  Not  imemployable  in  the  bad  sense,  but  unfit  ? 
—Unfit. 

93309.  Economically  unfit.  You  do  not  consider 
this  residuum  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  poor  relief  ? — 
No,  I  think  they  should  be  entirely  dissociated  from  any 
organisation  connected  with  the  Poor  Laws,  because 
I  think  it  vital  for  good  administration  that  all  the  able- 
boided  should  be  dealt  with  by  one  authority.  The 
unemployed  men,  the  vagrants  and  the  merely  incapable 
men  are  not  separated  by  such  obvious  lines  one  from  the 
other  that  you  can  safely  entrust  their  administration 
to  separate  authorities,  and  therefore  I  think  they  must  be 
all  under  one  authority  for  the  able-bodied  dissociated 
from  the  authority  which  provides  for  the  children  or 
the  widows  or  the  sick. 

93310.  Therefore  you  are  looking  forward  in  all  pro- 
bability to  a  large  and  a  permanent  body  which  will  be 
in  the  employment  of  the  State  in  some  sort  of  light  work 
that  is  not  remunerative  commercially  speaking  ? — Yes, 
I  take  as  my  type  of  that,  the  sane  epileptic,  and  I  con- 
sider there  are  very  many  varieties  of  people  who  will 
have  to  be  treated  in  the  way  in  which  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  treat  the  sane  epileptic. 

93311.  You  also  consider  that  this  class  should  be 
taken  off  the  ordinary  labour  market  ? — Certainly,  that 
is  essential. 

93312.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  on  this  point  of  view  ? 
— I  should  like  to  add  that  whilst  I  hold  that  you  would 
find  this  residuum  made  up  entirely  of  people  who  were 
physically,  or  mentally,  or  morally  below  the  average 
level,  I  think  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  assump- 
tion that  they  are  unemployed  because  they  are  below 
the  average  level ;  they  are  merely  the  conscripts 
on  whom  the  lot  has  fallen,  and  even  if  all  labourers 
were  on  a  level  in  capacity  there  would  still,  according 
to  our  diagnosis,  be  the  unemployed.  They  would 
no  doubt  be  much  easier  to  deal  with,  but  the 
mere  fact  that  when  an  employer  has  to  reduce 
his  staff  in  the  slack  season,  he  picks  out  the  less 
able  and  the  less  regular,  and  the  less  competent  for 
discharge,  does  not  mean  that  they  aje  discharged  because 
they  are  less  able  and  less  regular  and  less  competent, 
he  must  have  discharged  some,  and  they  are  merely  those 
whom  he  selects  to  discharge  ';  thus  while  it  is  true  to  say 
that  the  selection  of  the  particular  individuals  to  be 
unemployed  may  be  very  largely  due  to  their  own  personal 
defects,  yet  the  existence  of  the  class  of  unemployed, 
probably  in  the  same  numbers  as  at  present,  does  not  in 
any  way  depend  on  those  individuals  being  relatively 
defective.  I  think  we  are  apt  sometimes  to  assume 
that  because  the  unemployed  are  defective,  that  their 
defectiveness  in  itself  constitutes  the  essential  cause  of 
the  existence  of  the  unemployed  clas?,  but  on  the 
.diagnosis  which  we  have  discussed,  that  is  not  the  case, 

.93313.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  do  not  quite  follow  that ; 
I  thought  under  the  diagnosis  that  was  exactly  the  case  ? 
—May  I  explain  further,  that  if  you  have  either  one 
industry  in  which  the  demand  varies  from  season  to  season, 
or  if  you  have  an  industrial  system  in  which  the  demands 
are  changing  and  varying,  there  are  necessarily  bound  to 
some  men  dropping  out  temporarily,  for  longer  or 
shorter  times,  and  that  would  be  the  case  even  if  all  the 
labourers  were  absolutely  equal,  one  with  the  other. 
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93314.  Then  you  refer  only  to  the  temporary  unem- 
ployed ? — The  period  of  unemployment  may  be  tem- 
porary for  each  individual,  but  there  would  at  any  time 
be  a  class  of  unemployed.  The  unemployed  would  be 
permanent,  though  the  individuals  might  be  constantly 
changing. 

93315.  {Professor  Smart.)  You  mean  such  as  have  the 
sane  epileptic  for  type  ? — No,  I  mean  the  normal 
labourer  who  is  intermittently  employed.  He  may  at  any 
moment  lose  his  employment  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  because  a  certain  proportion  of  men  have  to  be  dis- 
missed, and  the  mere  fact  that  the  employer  dismisses 
those  who  were  less  capable  than  the  others  does  not  mean 
that  the  dismissal  was  caused  by  their  lack  of  capacity ; 
if  he  had  not  been  able  to  distinguish  between  his  men  by 
their  relative  capacities,  he  would  be  compelled  to  distin- 
guish between  them  according  to  the  colour  of  their  hair, 
or  some  other  irrelevant  circumstance. 

93316.  If  these  men  had  been  able  to  rise  out  of  the 
position  of  unskilled  labour,  it  might  have  been  entirely 
different  ? — No,  because  the  whole  class  could  not  have 
risen  out  of  the  class.  Rising  like  falling,  is  a  matter  for 
individuals  and  depends  on  their  relative  capacity,  or  in- 
capacity compared  with  the  others,  but  the  fact  that 
so  many  rise  or  so  many  fall  seems  to  me  not  to  depend 
on  the  individual  capacity. 

93317.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  If  we  grant  there  is  not  em- 
plo3Tnent  for  all,  and  some  necessarily  must  fall  out 
when  trade  is  quiet,  it  naturally  follows,  does  it  not, 
that  the  more  incompetent  will  fall  out  ? — Yes. 

93318.  They  will  be  the  first  to  fall  out  ?— Yes. 

93319.  Therefore  the  great  body  of  those  who  are 
unemployed,  particularly  in  times  of  depression,  are 
the  less  competent  workers  ? — That  is  so. 

93320.  That  is  what  you  wanted  to  convey,  was  it  not, 
in  your  answer  ? — I  wanted  while  asserting  that,  to  guard 
against  the  misconception  that  the  unemployment  of 
such  a  number  of  men  had  been  caused  by  their  lack  of 
competence. 

93321.  Because  they  were  incompetent  ? — Yes,  be- 
cause they  were  incompetent.  It  would  not  have  re- 
moved the  unemplo3Tnent,  even  if  you  had  been  able 
to  make  those  men  as  competent  as  the  others. 

93322.  {Professor  Smart.)  Have  you  studied  the  Bill  Party's  ' 
brought  in  by  Mr.   Ramsay  MacDonald  last  Session  Unemployed 
with  regard  to  unemployment  ? — Yes,  I  know  generally  Bill. 

its  provisions. 

93323.  Does  it  go,  so  far,  along  with  your  scheme  ? — 
No,  I  think  it  is  founded  upon  a  different  assumption. 
The  suggestion  that  work  at  wages  should  be  found  for  Ihe 
men  out  of  employment  seems  to  me  impossible,  but  I  ought 
to  say  that  I  noticed  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Macdonald  a 
phrase  which  led  me  to  think  that  possibly  he  was  nearer 
to  the  view  that  I  think  correct  than  I  had  supposed, 
because  he  used  the  phrase  "  educational  work  ".  Now 
educational  work  may  be  of  great  value  to  the  persons  who 
are  at  that  work,  but  it  is  never  found  profitable  by  the 
employer,  and  if  what  you  are  going  to  give  to  the  im- 
employed  is  educational  work,  then  I  have  very  much 
more  approval.  That  would  correspond  very  much  to 
what  I  propose  under  the  name  of  training,  which  of 
would  not  exclude  actual  manual  operations. 

93324.  Is  it  a  Bill  which  is  not  incompatible  with 
your  scheme  ? — Could  it  be  amended  ?-— I  think  it  could 
be  adapted.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  fundamentally  different 
that  it  could  not  be  adapted. 

93325.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  To  follow  that  argument  with 
regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  total  amount  of  employ- 
ment by  the  increase  of  productivity,  or  rather  a  satis- 
factory amount  of  employment  with  an  increased  amount 
of  productivity,  have  you  not  left  out  of  account  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  carriage  which  necessarily  follows  on  an 
increased  production,  and  also  in  the  way  of  other  classes 
of  servants  of  the  commercial  type  which  are  needed  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  volume  of  business,  all  of 
which  is  left  out  of  account  in  considering  the  increased 
methods  of  production,  because  what  we  call  in  business 
the  productive  employ^ment  is  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  whole,  that  is  so  far  as  wages  go,  than  it  used  to  be,  but 
the  other  part  is  increasing.    The  unproductive  expenses 
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of        are  increasing  out  of  proportion  to  the  productive  wages, 
aery     — I  agree  that  all  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
lier       I  do  not  suggest  that  in  practice  there  is  actually  ever 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  workers  employed,  but  I 
think  as  a  theoretical  problem  you  must  admit  that  it 
is  possible  that  the  introduction  of  machinery,  or  the 
yment.  equivalent  industrial  change,  might  result  in  the  pro- 
duction not  of  more  commodities,  but  of  the  same  amount 
of  commodities  for  much  less  labour,  in  which  case  you 
might  not  have  a  larger  volume  of  production,  but  you 
would  have  the  same  volume  of  production  produced 
at  less  cost  of  labour,  and  at  more  cost  of  interest  or 
payment  for  capital. 

93326.  As  a  matter  of  fact  has  it  not  always  been 
found  that  there  has  been  a  larger  volume  of  trade  by 
reducing  the  cost  of  production  ? — I  think  that  has 
always  been  the  case. 

93327.  Therefore,  all  these  other  subsidiary  kinds  of 
emplo3Tnent  naturally  follow  which  absorb  a  good  many 
men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  employed  probably 
in  productive  labour  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  true  in 
practice. 

9332?.  Then  again  the  increased  profits  probably 
would  cause  an  increased  demand  for  servants  ? — All 
that  has  to  bs  taken  into  account,  but  I  think  it  is  all 
expressed  in  the  statement  that  the  measure  of  demand 
is  the  amount  of  the  product.  The  product  may 
appear  either  in  rent  or  as  interest  or  as  profits  or  as 
wages,  but  you  include  all  those  in  the  product.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  differ  from  your  statement,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  really  inconsistent  with  the  more 
theoretical  aspect  which  I  bad  previously  been  giving. 

kl*nery        93329.  Your  suggestions  for  the  dividing  up  of  these 
e<  'ed  for    various  classes  of  applicants  for  work,  entail  rather  an 
ig  with  intricate  discriminative  machinery  ? — Yes,  it  would  need 
"  *      good  officers  and  very  careful  administration.    It  is  a 
difficult  task.    I  do  not  disguise  from  myself  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult. 

93330.  Possibly  in  time  many  of  the  men  who  come 
on  a  second  time,  or  a  third  time,  would  get  known  and 
they  would  naturally  fall  into  their  own  class,  so  the 
difficulty  would  be  principally  with  the  new-comers, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  with  new-comers  you  would 
have  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  they  were 
common  undifferentiated  labour  about  which  you  know 
nothing,  very  much  in  the  way  that  such  men  are  treated 
at  the  docks  now  :  they  are  taken  on  just  for  what  they 
appear  to  be  without  any  assumption. 

93331.  Taking  this  first  class  who  would  be  treated 
at  the  central  labour  depot,  who  would  be  subjected 
practically  to  no  unpleasant  kind  of  work,  and  neither 
to  training,  they  would  simply  be  waiting,  as  it  were, 
until  they  were  called  on  ?— Yes. 

93332.  Would  that  not  be  rather  a  pleasurable  kind 
of  occupation  ? — I  think  that  you  would  have  to  have 
a  certain  amount  of  regulation  :  to  begin  with  the  men 
would  have  to  be  in  attendance  for  the  whole  day  :  they 
would  lose  their  liberty  in  a  sense  ;  secondly  they  certainly 
ought  to  be  occupied  during  that  time,  and  therefore  they 
would  lose  what  they  very  much  value,  the  life  of  idleness. 
J3ut  I  may  point  out  that  this  class  would  be  the  result 
of  promotion ;  these  would  b3  the  highly  selected  men 
from  the  whole  mass,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether unpleasant,  would  be  a  very  useful  means  of 
discipline,  both  of  the  class  itself  and  of  the  class  below, 
because  you  cannot  manage  such  men  except  by  allowing 
both  hope  and  fear,  and  the  fact  that  this  first  class  had 
a  comparatively  comfortable  existence,  would  afford  a 
very  useful  stimulus  to  the  men  in  the  lower  class,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  keep  the  first  class  in  order  by 
enabling  them  to  be  threatened  with  relegation  to  an 
inferior  class. 

93333.  Except  for  that  function  there  is  very  little 
difference  betwe3n  this  and  what  we  read  of  in  pre-1834 
days,  and  standing  in  the  pound  all  day  ? — There  is  the 
very  important  difference,  that  there  was  in  those  days 
no  selection,  and  the  still  more  important  difference  that 
there  was  no  lower  depth  to  which  the  men  could  be 
relegated.  Thus  you  did  not  then  have  the  two  elements 
of  hope  and  fear :  thirdly,  in  those  days  you  had  a 
state  of  idleness,  which  is  the  father  of  all  irregularity. 
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93334.  With  the  suggestion  of  State-aided  provident  Mr.  Sidmy 
insurance  against  unemployment,  you  probably  hope  Webb, 
that  that  class  would  be  absorbed  in  that  way,  or  rather  LL.B. 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  their  being  connected  ^ 

with  the  central  labour  depot  so  far  as  they  would  be  

insured  against  unemployment  ? — That  is  so.    I  think  gtate-aided 
the  men  who  could  insure  either  by  premiums  or  by  insurance 
their  own  savings,  would  not  need  to  come  on  this  organisa-  against 
tion,  and  I  would  encourage  their  growth  in  every  way.  unemploy- 
I  would  give  them  a  preference  for  employment.  ment. 

93335.  Have  you  considered  at  all  what  amount  of 
State -aid  would  be  required,  and  what  amount  it  would 
take  weekly  to  insure  against  unemployment :  I  mean 
of  an  ordinary  man  who  is  able  to  take  any  occupation 
that  is  offered  to  him  ?— -I  think  it  is  almost 
impossible  at  the  present  time  to  form  any  estimate 
for  the  unskilled  labour  class,  because  all  our  data 
relate  to  the  skilled  trades.  In  the  case  of  the 
skilled  trades  the  amount  is  already  considerable.  The 
common  trade  union  contribution  of  Is.  a  week  has  very 
often  to  be  increased  by  levies.  I  believe  at  this  moment 
the  carpenters  are  paying  Is.  9d.  a  week.  I  consider 
that  the  amount  of  premium  against  unemployment 
would  certainly  have  to  be  2s.  a  week,  or  possibly  more 
but  the  system  of  State-aid  to  insurance  against  imem- 
ployment  which  prevails  over  a  certain  part  of  the  Contin- 
ent (it  is  known  as  the  Ghent  system)  proceeds  on  the 
basis  of  the  State  supplying  half  the  cost  of  the  out-of- 
work  pay  to  the  trade  unions. 

93336.  In  the  seventy  established  unions,  the  un- 
employed payment  is  a  very  small  amount  per  member 
according  to  this  Return.  In  1906  it  only  came  to  about 
8s.  5d.  per  member  per  year.  In  the  highest  year,  1904, 
it  was  14s.  3d.  per  member.  We  are  told  that  we  might 
take  it  as  some  indication  that  the  number  of  unskilled 
workers,  labourers  that  is,  who  are  unemployed  might 
be  somewhere  near  the  number  of  trade  unionists  who 
are  unemployed.  If  that  be  so  it  is  not  a  great  amount  per 
worker  per  annum,  14s.  3d.,  and  it  seems  as  though  Is. 
a  week  would  be  considerably  over  the  mark  to  provide 
for  unemployment,  and  with  State-aid  it  would  require  a 
less  amount  still  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  know 
of  any  materials  which  would  help  me  to  that  claculation. 
I  may  say  that  I  doubt  whether  those  figures  would  be 
trustworthy  for  this  calculation. 

93337.  (iStV  Samuel  Provis.)  Do    you    think    at    the  Practica- 
present  time  that  a  scheme  such  as  you  have^  indicated  bility  of 
could  practically  be  carried  in  the  shape  of  an  Act  of  1^"^°?  scheme 
Parliament  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  public  opinion  is  quite  ^yi'^h^n*.'^" 
prepared  for  a  large  measure  of  constructive  policy  in  employment, 
dealing  with  the  unemployed,  and  I  believe  that  the 
representatives  of  labour  would  not  be  indisposed  to 

support  a  scheme  on  such  lines  as  I  have  suggested. 


93338.  You  think  that  the  opposition  would  not  be 
sufficiently  serious  to  render  it  inpracticable  to  carry  a 
scheme  like  that  ? — No.  I  think  the  opposition  would 
come  from  two  quarters.  In  the  first  place  the  employers 
would  object  even  to  the  small  amount  of  new  restriction 
which  it  is  proposed  to  place  upon  them,  but  I  think  that 
they  could  be  convinced  that  the  restriction  would  be  very 
small,  and  not  expensive  to  them,  and  their  opposition 
could  be  largely  mitigated.  The  other  opposition,  which 
would  be  serious,  would  be  on  the  ground  of  expense.  I 
do  not  pretend  that  the  scheme  can  be  carried  out  without 
considerable  expense :  first  of  all  for  the  organisation  of 
the  national  labour  exchanges,  which  would  be  necessarily 
a  somewhat  expensive  process  requiring  very  competent 
administration,  and  then  there  would  be  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  residuum  of  labourers  who  by  that  organi- 
sation were  deprived  of  their  present  miserable  chance  of 
work.  I  do  not  think  that  that  expenditure  would  be  at 
all  wholly  a  new  additional  burden  :  partly  they  are 
maintained  at  present  by  the  Poor  Law  or  by  the  distress 
committees,  and  partly  they  live  by  all  sorts  of  miscellane- 
ous predatory  ways  upon  the  public,  but  it  would  be 
from  the  Treasury  point  of  view  a  new  jitem  in  the 
Estimates,  and  therefore  would  excite  resistance,  but  I 
think  public  opinion  is  prepared  for  a  large  constructive 
measure  of  dealing  with  the  unemployed  and  would  be 
willing  to  incur  the  expense  if  it  saw  even  a  chance 
that  it  was  going  to  be  a  complete  measure  which  would 
really  deal  with  the  situation. 


Probable 
opposition 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 
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increasing 
apprentice- 
ships. 


93339.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  you  have  not  put 
yourself  in  a  position  to  arrive  at  any  sort  of  estimate  of 
the  expense  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  help  the 
Commission  by  any  figures  in  that  way.  I  have  vaguely 
thought,in  order  to  see  whether  the  scheme  was  practicable, 
that  possibly  100  exchanges  would  be  required  in  London, 
and  you  may  go  on  to  assume  that  if  100  are  required  in 
London,  possibly  several  hundred  more  would  be  required 
for  the  whole  country,  and  if  you  were  to  estimate,  again 
very  roughly,  what  several  hundred  labour  exchanges 
would  cost  for  rent  and  salaries  of  clerks,  you  might  put 
it,  with  a  very  wide  margin  of  error,  at  £1,000,000  a  year 
for  the  labour  exchange  organisation  alone.  The  cost  of 
providing  maintenance  for  the  men  out  of  work,  as  I  say, 
is  not  altogether  a  new  burden,  but  merely  a  shifting  of 
the  burden,  and  a  making  more  systematic  and  complete 
the  amount  now  provided.  I  have  not  been  able  to  put 
any  figure  to  that. 

93340.  (Mr.  Benlham.)  With  regard  to  the  children 
of  widows,  I  think  you  say  that  they  reoruit  the  unskilled 
class  rather  more  than  other  classes  of  the  community  ? — 
Yes,  I  said  I  was  afraid  that  was  so.  I  have  just  a  little 
statistical  reason  for  that  in  an  analysis  which  was  com- 
municated to  me  of  the  number  of  outdoor  paupers  in  a 
certain  union  for  a  certain  period  in  which  enquiry  was 
made,  as  to  what  occupations  were  being  pursued  by 
their  children  over  school  age  and  the  coincidence 
between  the  children  of  parents  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  and  begirming  at  an  unskilled  labour  occupation 
was  rather  marked. 

93341.  It  is  quite  natural  that  a  widow  who  is  in  receipt 
of  relief  as  soon  as  the  children  get  to  a  working  age 
should  put  them  to  employment,  no  matter  what  it  may 
be  ;  possibly  the  employment  which  pays  the  best  re- 
muneration as  children  would  be  least  skilled  when  they 
grew  up  ;  so  there  is  a  likelihood  that  may  be  true,  but 
what  is  the  remedy  for  that  ?  Would  you  say  that  a  full 
maintenance  period  should  be  given  to  children  until 
they  have  learned  a  trade  ? — I  think  the  first  remedy  is 
more  care  in  placing  out  the  boys.  The  unfortunate  fact 
is  that  the  poor  widow  is  generally  least  of  all  parents  in 
a  position  to  take  that  care,  and  I  cannot  help  regretting 
that  the  boards  of  guardians  who  are  maintaining  those 
children  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  extended  their 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  placing  out  of  children 
to  those  whom  they  maintain  as  outdoor  paupers. 

93342.  It  has  come  within  my  experience  that  when 
a  boy  has  earned  a  scholarship  and  the  guardians  have 
offered  to  continue  the  relief  to  let  the  boy  run  the  t^rm 
of  his  scholarship,  the  widow  has  refused  and  said  she 
wanted  him  to  work  and  would  not  let  the  child  run  the 
scholarship  ;  that  has  occurred  in  many  cases  in  my  own 
experience.— I  am  afraid  that  is  so  in  the  case  of  pauper 
parents  ;  they  are  attracted  by  the  high  wages  that 
their  children  can  immediately  eani. 

93343.  Is  not  the  remedy  for  that  to  say  that  the 
guardians  should  see  that  these  children  are  put 
into  suitable  occupations,  and  maintenance  provided 
for  them  tiU  they  can  earn  a  living  themselves  ? — 
That  is  my  view. 

93344.  That  is  not  to  push  them  on  to  their  own  re- 
sources as  is  the  common  practice  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
all  cases  ? — I  quite  agree.  I  think  the  interest  of  the 
community  in  the  future  of  the  child  ought  to  outweigh 
the  expense  involved  in  putting  the  child  to  a  beneficial 
occupation,  rather  than  to  one  in  which  it  will  earn  the 
highest  wage,  but  1  think  we  ought  also  to  consider  that 
even  if  the  boards  of  guardians  and  the  parents  took  all 
the  care  they  could,  there  would,  nevertheless  be  very 
great  difficulty  at  present  in  increasing  largely  the  number 
or  proportion  of  boys  who  could  be  put  to  skilled  trades  ; 
you  might  substitute  Jones  for  Smith  in  an  apprentice- 
ship, but  there  is  a  very  real  difficulty  in  appreciably 
increasing  the  number  and  proportion  of  apprenticeships. 

93345.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  point,  because  it 
is  rather  important.  I  have  known  advertisements 
inserted  in  the  papers  for  apprentices  which  they  could 
not  get ;  there  has  been  very  little  response  ? — I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  some  increase  might  not  be  possible, 
but  speaking  of  London,  I  think  it  is  demonstrably 
impossible  to  apprentice  all  the  boys  of  London  to  a 
Bkilled  trade,  even  if  the  State  set  itself  to  do  it. 


93346.  It  has  now  come  to  be  an  actual  fact  that  the  Question  oi 
country  boys  provide  the  workmen  for  London  ;  that  ap*j^j||^J-'j^_ 
London  does  not  produce  its  own  ? — I  am  not  prepared  ^hipg^ 

to  accept  that  as  a  permanent  position,  but  unfortunately, 
it  is  true  to  a  large  extent, 

93347.  So  that  the  argument  applies  more  particularly  ^ 
to  the  country  ? — No,  not  at  all,  because  that  is  to  assume  ▼ 
that  the  London  boy  is  necessarily  to  grow  up  as  an  un- 
skilled labourer.    I  think  we  have  got  to  take  drastic 

steps  to  prevent  the  London  boy  growing  up  as  an  un- 
skilled labourer.  If  he  cannot  be  apprenticed  in  London, 
the  community  must  provide  some  other  means  of  educa- 
tion. 

93348.  It  seems  a  desirable  step,  but  what  is  possible 

in  that  direction  ? — I  think  this  plan  of  an  extension  of  the 

half-time  clauses  of  the  Factory  Act  to  the  age  of  eighteen 

or  twenty-one,  coupled  with  the  provision  of  half-time 

trade  schools,  is  not  only  a  possible,  but  the  only  possible, 

remedy.  .^^.^ 

Difficulties 

93349.  Taking  the  building  trade,  it  will  still  require  and  advan- 
the  co-operation  of  the  employers  to  take  these  people  tages  of 
on  as  improvers,  will  it  not,  or  as  apprentices.    If  there  '  labour 

is  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  all  the  exehangeaiid 
training  possible  would  not  remedy  it  ? — I  do  not  think  p^^j'JJJj"^ 
there  is  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  London  ' 
employers  to  take  on  a  bricklayer's  improrer  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  or  twenty.    He  does  at  preseii*  take  on  any 
youth  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  who  comes  to  him  with 
that  amount  of  bricklaying  knowledge.    The  trouble 
is  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  London  boy  between 
fourteen  and  nineteen  to  acquire  that  knowledge.   I  think 
you  could  give  them  that  knowledge  in  a  trade  school. 

93350.  At  a  trade  school,  bricklaying  would  be  a  rather 
unlikely  subject.  There  would  be  a  limit  to  it  ? — No, 
pardon  me,  we  have  a  very  large  school  of  building  in 
South  London  where  bricklaying  is  a  very  prominent 
feature,  and  we  have  a  number  of  bricklaying  classes. 

93351.  Do  they  build  them  up  and  pull  them  down 
again  ? — Yes.  At  Brixton  we  arrange  specially  so  that 
they  can  build  a  wall  and  pull  it  down  again. 

93352.  In  your  suggestion  that  an  employer  should 
guarantee  occupation  for  a  month,  would  there  not  be  ^ 
a  danger  of  their  taking  the  usual  course  and  not  giving 

a  sufficient  guarantee,  because  they  always  had  the  pool 
to  fall  back  upon  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  real  danger  and  the 
real  drawback  to  any  scheme  of  organisation  of  casual 
labour.  You  have  to  face  the  fact,  that  unless  you  can 
prohibit  casual  labour  you  must  facilitate  it,  that  you  can  t 
only  take  one  out  of  those  two  alternatives.  What 
you  allow  you  must  orgajiise,  and  if  you  organise  it  you 
facilitate  it. 

93353.  Increased  facilities  would  exist  for  an  employer 
to  stop  a  man  at  a  moment's  notice,  which  do  not  exist 
at  the  present  day,  therefore,  there  would  be  less  need 
for  him  to  guarantee  regular  employment. — That  is  so 
theoretically  ;  I  admit  the  objection.  In  practice,  the 
pool  of  lalour  is  so  abunda^nt  that  the  employer  has 
an  almost  unlimited  freedom  now.  I  have  thought  of 
the  difficulty,  and  I  would  meet  that  difficulty  by 
administrative  regulations.  The  employer  who  sent  for 
his  labour  in  ways  that  were  convenient  to  the  labour 
exchanges,  who  gave  adequate  notice,  and  so  on,  would 
find  things  made  more  easy  for  him  than  the  employer 
who  behaved  in  an  inconsiderate  manner. 

93354.  As  to  the  class  which  is  just  below  your  second 
class,  who  would  be  put  in  the  day  industrial  schools, 
if  they  did  not  register  themselves  and  were  not  put  in 
these  schools,  they  would  be  still  at  hberty  to  form 
unemployed  processions  in  the  street  and  get  public 
sympathy,  and  the  unemployed  question  would  appear 
in  the  public  eye  to  be  as  bad  as  it  ever  was.  How  would 
you  deal  with  that  ?  Would  you  use  any  compulsion  ? — 
Yes,  indirectly.  As  I  say,  so  long  as  a  man  is  fulfilling 
all  his  social  duties  I  recognise  that  you  cannot  con- 
veniently interfere  with  him  ;  that  is  to  say  it  ho  baa 
savings,  or  out-of-work  pay  from  his  trade  union,  you 
practically  must  let  him  be  a  free  man,  but  you  do  not 
find  that  those  men  form  the  processions.  The  men  who 
form  the  processions  are  men  who  have  not  savings, 
and  who  have  not  out-of-work  benefit,  and  their  children 
are  being  fed  in  the  schools  ;  their  homes  are  insanitary, 
and  generally  speaking  they  are  failing  to  fulfil  their 
social  obligations  in  all  directions.    At  present  we  cannot 
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enforce  the  existing  law  against  them,  because  the  magis- 
trates will  not  convict.  There  are  40,000  children  being 
fed  in  the  London  schools  to-day,  all  of  whose  parents  are 
failing  to  fulfil  their  duties.  We  cannot  practically  pro- 
and  ceed  against  any  of  them,  even  such  as  are  wilfully 
neglecting  their  children,  because  it  is  diflScult  to  prove 
that  they  have  an  opportunity,  but  if  you  had  this 
opportunity  open  to  all  persons,  then  I  think  you  could 
proceed  drastically  against  those  who  were  not  fulfilUng 
their  obligations,  and  thus  force  them  to  the  only  way 
by  which  they  could  get  maintenance. 


Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  ' 
LL.B. 


93355.  That  would  be  putting  the  powers  into  operation 
that  we  already  possess,  against  vagrancy  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  requires  no  more  than  that. 

93356.  A  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Vagrancy  Act.  4  Peb.  1908. 

Proceedings  against  people  who  have  no  visible  means  of  

subsistence,  against  begging,  and  in  other  conceivable 

ways  ? — I  think  that  would  be  quite  suflScient. 

93357.  You  think  public  sympathy  would  not  go  with 
the  cases  because  this  system  of  treatment  and  training 
had  been  adopted  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  ABTBnjB  H.  D.  Acland,  called ;  and  Examined. 


93358.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  ? — I  am. 

93359.  I  may  perhaps  explain  the  class  of  points  upon 
which  we  should  hks  to  examine  you  in  order  to  get 
information.    It  has  been  impressed  upon  us  by  a  great 

I  boy  number  of  witnesses  that  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  imemployment  and  pauperism  is  the  manner  in  which 
boys  and  young  persons  on  leaving  school  slip  into  un- 
skilled employment  of  a  casual  character  early  in  life, 
from  which  they  get  discharged  and  when  they  become 
adults  they  gradually  go  down  and  down  until  they  become 
imemployed  ;  therefore  from  the  industrial  point  of  view 
we  are  very  anxious  to  get  certain  information  from 
educational  experts.  It  is  not  our  business,  of  course, 
to  review  the  whole  of  our  educational  system,  but  upon 
that  and  cognate  points  we  are  anxious  to  have  informa- 
tion. I  believe  you  and  Mr.  Sadler  occupy  official  posi- 
tions as  advisers,  do  you  not  ? — I  thought  the  best  thing 
I  could  do  would  be  to  describe  how  Mr.  Sadler  and  I 
are  related  to  this  question.  I  propose  to  leave  all  what 
I  may  call  the  expert  side  of  this  question  to  Mr. 
Sadler,  but  I  may  explain  first  of  all  that  Mr.  Sadler 
was  formerly  head  of  the  branch  of  the  Board  of  Education 
which  makes  enquiries  into  foreign  systems  and  reports 
on  a  variety  of  matters  of  education.  He  has  acquired  a 
good  knowledge  of  what  is  done  abroad,  as  well  as  what 
is  done  at  home,  in  relation  to  the  subject  you  have  just 
mentioned,  and  also  on  the  Consultative  Committee  of 
which  I  am  Chairman,  he  is  Chairman  of  the  sub-committee 
to  which  this  particular  subject  has  been  referred. 

93360.  What  is  the  exact  title  of  the  Committee  of 
which  you  are  Chairman  ? — The  Consultative  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  a  statutory  body  ap- 
pointed under  the  Act  of  1899,  under  which  Act  there 
was  to  be  such  a  committee  of  an  advisory  character 
to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  first  Chairman  of  that 
Committee  (of  which  I  have  been  a  member  since  the 
begiiming),  was  Sir  William  Hart-Dyke.  He  resigned 
last  year  and  I  was  appointed  his  successor.  The  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  about  eighteen  to  twenty  persons, 
who  are  held  to  represent  education  in  England  and 
Wales  as  fully  as  can  reasonably  be  done  with  a  body  of 
that  kind,  and  to  us  are  referred  from  time  to  time  such 
subjects  as  the  Board  of  Education  desires  us  to  enquire 
into.  I  was  going  to  show  that  I  think  we  are  enquiring 
through  this  sub-committee  on  the  lines  which  you  have 
just  indicated,  by  reading  a  few  words  from  an  interim 
report  of  the  sub-committee  which  is  enquiring  into  this 
question,  and  this  finding  of  course  is  wholly  apart  from 
our  coming  here  to-day.  "  Grave  economic  evils  may  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  immediately  on  leaving  the  ele- 
mentary day  schools  boys  can  easily  find  employment 
which  is  injurious  to  the  habit  of  steady  work,  and  there- 
fore deteriorating  in  its  effect  upon  character,  and  which 
involves  no  systematic  training  for  a  skilled  trade.  Such 
forms  of  employment  are  for  the  time  relatively  highly 
paid,  but  cease  at  the  point  when  the  boy  begins  to  need 
and  demands  a  man's  subsistence.  There  is  some  reason  to 
fear  that  these  forms  of  employment,  parasitic  in  their 
economic  character,  are  increasing,  especially  in  great  cen- 
tres of  population,  and  that  to  them  may  be  traced  part, 
at  any  rate,  of  subsequent  unemployment."  I  only  read 
that  at  once  in  order  to  show  that  apparently  some  part  of 
our  enquiry  is  on  all  fours  with  the  words  which  you  have 
just  used.  Perhaps  I  may  describe  exactly  what  the 
reference  to  us  is,  that  will  make  it  quite  clear.  The 
reference  to  us  from  the  Board  of  Education  is  this  : 
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"  To  consider  Clause  8  of  the  Education  Bill  for  Scotland, 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Govern- 
ent  in  1907,  and  to  advise  as  to  its  applicability  to 
England  and  Wales,  and  whether,  apart  from,  or  in 
addition  to,  such  legislative  change,  to  consider  and 
advise  the  Board  of  Education  as  to  whether  any  means, 
and  if  so,  what  can  be  devised  in  respect  of  rural  areas 
and  urban  areas  respectively,  for  securing  ;  first,  that  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  should  on  leaving 
the  public  elementary  schools  commence  and  continue 
attending  at  evening  schools  than  at  present  do  so  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  employers  and  other  persons  or  bodies  in 
a  position  to  give  effective  help  shall  co-operate  in  arrang- 
ing facilities  for  such  attendance  on  the  part  of  their 
employees,  and  in  placing  suitable  hours  and  subjects 
for  the  schools  and  classes."  That  reference  does  not 
specifically  mention  the  question  of  compulsion,  but 
when  I  quote  from  Clauses  7  and  8  of  the  Bill  which  was 
introduced  for  Scotland  last  year  by  the  Government, 
it  will  be  seen  that  indirectly  the  question  of  compulsion 
is  involved.  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear,  because  it  is 
really  very  important  to  quote  from  a  Government  Bill 
which  for  the  first  time  has  brought  in,  in  any  way,  the 
possibility,  even,  of  compulsory  evening  schools.  I 
think  perhaps  I  had  better  quote  from  the  clauses  in- 
volved. It  is  a  Bill  brought  in  last  year  by  Mr.  Sinclair, 
the  Secretary  of  Scotland,  and  the  Lord  Advocate,  there- 
fore that  of  course  very  much  enhances  its  importance, 
because  it  is  brought  in  absolutely  with  the  assent  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Scotland.  There  are  two 
important  clauses.  The  7th  clause  is  :  '  Amendment  of 
law  as  to  exemption  certificates,"  and  it  says  :  "  It  shall 
be  lawful  for  a  school  board  " — of  course  in  Scotland  all 
education  authorities  are  school  boards,  therefore  that 
means,  *'  all  educational  authorities  " — "  in  granting 
exemption  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  to  children, 
to  impose  as  a  condition  of  such  exemption  :  (o)  attend- 
ance at  a  day  school  ;  or  (&)  where  a  suitable  continuation 
class  is  provided  attendance  at  a  continuation  school 
after  the  age  of  fourteen  " — that  is  the  point — "  until 
such  age  not  exceeding  seventeen  as  the  school  board, 
shall  think  fit."  I  am  only  reading  the  essential  words. 
Then  that  is  followed  by  this  provision  :  "If  any  person 
knowingly  employs  a  young  person  above  the  age  of 
fourteen  at  any  time  when  his  attendance  is  required  by  a- 
condition  imposed  under  this  section  he  shall  be  liable 
on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40s. 
in  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent  offence  not  exceed- 
ing £5."  That,  of  course,  is  the  mandatory  part  of  it. 
Then  follows  this  :  "  If  any  parent  or  guardian  of  a  young 
person  above  the  age  of  fourteen  by  wilful  default  or  by 
habitually  neglecting  to  exercise  due  care  has  committed 
an  offence  similar  to  the  above,  they  will  be  liable  to  the 
same  penalty."  Then  the  next  clause  is  :  "  By-laws  for 
attendance  at  continuation  classes,"  and  the  school 
board  are  to  have  power  to  make  and  vary  and  revoke 
by-laws  for  requiring  the  attendance  at  continuation 
classes  until  the  age  of  seventeen,  of  young  persons  who 
are  not  otherwise  receiving  suitable  education.  These 
by-laws  are  not  to  take  effect  until  they  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  department,  (the  Board  of  Education  of 
Scotland),  and  any  person  aggrieved  by  such  by-laws 
may  forward  notice  of  his  objection  to  the  department, 
but  a  by-law  when  confirmed  by  the  department  does  not 
require  confirmation  by  any  other  authority.  That  I 
think  broadly  makes  clear  the  way  in  which  the  Scottish 
Education  Department  approach  the  question,that  by-laws, 
may  be  issued  by  authorities  for  this  purpose  of  com- 
pulsion, providing  that  they  had  been  previously  submitted 
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to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  opportunity  had  been 
given  for  any  aggrieved  person  to  make  a  protest. 

93361.  It  is  really  very  much  on  the  lines  by  which 
compulsory  attendance  at  elementary  schools  was 
obtained  here :  Power  was  given  to  the  local  authority 
to  frame  by-laws,  then  ultimately  when  the  country 
became  habituated  to  them,  a  universal  law  was  made 
without  protest  ? — It  is  the  same  sort  of  thing.  The 
way  in  which  we  began  with  our  children  under  fourteen 
is  to  be  applied  to  this  wholly  new  class,  of  young  people 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen,  but  the  fact  that  it  could  be 
introduced  for  the  first  time  by  a  Government  Bill  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance. 

93362.  Did  it  pass  the  Second  Reading,  or  was  it  only 
introduced  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

93363.  I  suppose  you  are  engaged  in  considering  that 
question  and  you  will  probably  report  details  with  regard 
to  the  ages  and  so  on,  which  in  your  judgment  might  be 
advisable  ? — Quite  so.    What  I  thought  would  be  in- 
teresting would  be,  following  that  up  as  regards  Scotland, 
to  say  a  few  words  about  what  the  condition  of  opinion 
in  Scotland  is,  and  especially  in  Glasgow.    That  is  told 
to  us  by  Mr.  Struthers,  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the 
Scottish  Education  Department,  because  it  is,  of  course, 
largely  upon  the  opinion,  as  he  states  it,  at  present  in 
Scotland,  that  the  clause  was  introduced.    Such  a  clause 
would  never  have  been  introduced  into  a  Bill  unless  it 
was  found  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  public  opinion 
behind  it.    Therefore,  very  briefly  I  think  I  would  say 
a  few  words  as  to  what  he  has  told  us.    I  need  hardly 
say  as  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Education  Department 
he   knows  Scottish  opinion  very  well,  and  I  may  add 
that  he   has  a  very,    wide   knowledge  of  the  whole 
subject  of  education  in  Scotland,  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree.     This  is  what  he  says :     "  The  proposal  to 
give  power  of  compulsion  is  now  made  for  the  first  time 
and  has  naturally  attracted  much  attention  in  Scotland, 
and  been  widely  discussed.    There  have  been  meetings 
of  all  the  important  school  boards.    Many  amendments 
have  been  suggested  but  scarcely  a  single  school  board 
has  taken  exception  to  the  principle  of  this  clause,  and 
there  is  no  indication  that  it  will  be  unacceptable  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population.    This  favourable  reception 
is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  adoption  of 
the  clauses  is  permissive  ;    at  the  same  time,  however, 
the  larger  school  boards  not  only  do  not  object  to  it, 
but  are  actually  ready  to  put  it  in  force."    He  says  :  "  I 
believe  the  extent  of  the  opposition  consisted  of  resolu- 
tions from  two  small  school  boards,  and  a  few  letters  to 
newspapers.    I  have  seen  no  notice  of  urgent  meetings 
of  trade  unionists  or  working-class  people  or  any  section 
of  the  population  who  considered  themselves  injured 
by  the  proposal,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  lack  of 
opposition  was  owing  to  the  clauses  being  insufficiently 
Imown."    There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  all 
persons  concerned  were  thoroughly  aware  in  Scotland, 
especially  in  a  great  city  like  Glasgow,  of  what  was  being 
proposed,  because  it  was  not  expected  that  the  clauses 
would  be  made  much  use  of  in  country  districts,  but  its 
application  of  com'se  to  Glasgow  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  in  its  relation  to  our  great  cities  in  England. 

93364.  Was  there  no  objection,  as  far  as  you  know,  in 
Glasgow  or  in  the  adjoining  districts  ? — Mr.  Sadler  would 
answer  that  question  better  than  I  could,  but  in  a  moment 
I  will  point  out  what  our  committee  has  done.    As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  have  been  to  Glasgow.    I  would  like 
to  add  what  Mr.  Struthers  says  about  the  probable  effect. 
He  says  the  clause  does  not  necessarily  interfere  with  the 
wage-earning  capacity  of  the  young  i^eople.  This  is  a  matter 
which  depends  rather  on  the  form  of  the  by-law.  The 
by-law   might  provide  for  classes  in  the  afternoon,  for 
instance,  and  the  clause  says  that  the  employers  must  give 
facilities  for  attending,  but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
this  compulsion  would  be  exercised.    The  probability  is 
that  most  of  the  classes  would  continue  to  be  held  in  the 
evening.    Even  then  there  is  the  question  of  overstrain, 
and  whether  allowance  should  not  l^e  made  off  the  working 
hours,  and  this,  as  he  said,  raises  various  difficult  questions, 
amongst  others  the  haK-time  question,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  new  arrangement  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  class  of  boys  and  girls  who,  on  leaving  the  day 
schools,  pass  into  occupations  such  as  that  of  the  errand 
boy.  which  provide  no  training  at  all  for  their  future 
lives.    It  may  be  expected  the  adoption  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  continuation  classes  will  eventually  lead  to 
the  provision  of  something  more  than  the  general  instruc- 


tion now  for  the  most  part  given ;  and  the  adoption  of 
the  present  proposal  will  allow  of  much  more  definite 
forms  of  training.  The  view  was  that  the  continuation 
school  might  be  to  some  extent  modified,  but  in  a  good  Tr 
many  cases  it  would  lead  to  direct  technical  instruction 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day  time  in  cormection 
with  particular  emplo3niients.  Of  course,  that  has  been 
adopted,  as  Mr.  Sadler  would  explain  to  you  if  you  asked 
him,  in  Germany,  and  I  think  in  Switzerland  ;  at  any  g| 
rate  his  idea  was  that  there  might  be  some  compulsory  ™ 
teaching  in  the  daytimfe  as  well  as  some  in  the  evening. 
I  think  that  is  all  I  want  to  say  about  Mr.  Struthers.  I  Enquiries  of 
should  like  to  say  quite  briefly  what  our  own  sub-corn-  sub-eom- 
mittee  Lave  done.  They  have  made  enquiries  on  the  QQ^^^^^^.•^, 
spot  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Sadler,  at  Liverpool,  Committecof 
at  Manchester,  at  Birmingham  and  in  Glasgow,  and  they  Board  of 
have  also  paid  special  attention  to  caie  or  two  particular  Education, 
firms  like  the  Cadbury  firm  near  Birmingham,  and  the 
Rowntree  cocoa  firm  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
York  (they  have  been  to  York),  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  views  of  some  employers  who  are  believed  to  be  rather 
favourable  to  some  movement  of  this  sort.  I  think  I  will 
only  add  that  our  work,  broadly  speaking,  is  called  con- 
fi.dential,  but  in  view  of  the  enormous  importance  of 
the  work  and  of  your  Commission,  we  desire,  especially 
as  we  have  not  made  any  report  at  present,  and  could  not 
do  so  for  some  months,  to  place  at  your  disposal  any 
information  we  have.  That,  ot  course,  Mr.  Sadler  will 
do  in  any  way  you  desire.  I  would  just  add  this  with 
regard  to  the  particular  branch  of  the  subject  which  Is 
before  your  commission,  and  which,  of  course,  affects  the 
unskilled  labour  more  than  the  skilled  ;  I  think  that  the 
way  in  which  we  may  approach  the  result  which  the 
Scottish  Bill  aims  at,  if  it  can  be  obtained  with  the  approval 
of  public  opinion,  is  first  of  all  to  be  worked  from  what  1 
will  call  the  skilled  side ;  to  enlist  the  emplojers  in 
favour  of  some  proposals  of  this  sort  by  legislation,  with 
a  view  to  their  own  apprentices  and  their  o\vn  young 
people  getting  really  valuable  aid,  and  that  if  we  can 
enlist  that  side  of  the  problem,  which  is  rather  more 
what  I  would  call  the  skilled  side,  and  get  tbem  really 
interested  in  something  of  this  sort,  we  shall  have  got  a 
considerable  body  of  opinion  on  our  side,  and  with  that 
draw  in  the  unemployed  side  of  it  as  well.  It  would  be 
better  not  to  approach  it  solely  from  what  I  may  call  the 
unemployed  point  of  view,  but  rather  to  approach  it  from 
the  other  point  of  view  as  well,  at  any  rate  in  order  to 
bring  in  that  branch  with  which  you  are  specially  con- 
cerned. On  that  matter  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything 
more,  but  there  is  another  educational  matter  I  shsuld 
like  to  allude  to,  if  you  will  permit  me. 

I  should  like  to   say  one  word  about  the  question  Importance 
which  may  affect  whati  have  now  been  speaking   of  ;  pf  manual 
any    continuation    after   the    elementary   school,    and  instruction 
anything  which  is  done  as  regards  trade  schools,    or  tr^<!^hools, 
anything    intended  to  fit  the  young  boys  for  skilled 
work    later   on,    I   allude   to  the   question   of  what 
is  called  manual  instruction.    I  allude  to  it  entirely 
in  reference  to  our  elementary  schools.    I  hold  very 
strongly  indeed  that  without  overcrowding  the  curriculum 
or  over-burdening  the  teachers,  which  would,  of  course, 
be  a  very  great  blunder,  it  is  extremely  important  in  our 
elementary  schools  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do  at 
the  present  time  in  providing  in  the  ordinary  curriculum 
something  more  of  this,  which  is  called  in  a  broad  way, 
manual  instruction  for  our  young  people.    Of  course 
we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  make  them  familiar  with 
and  capable  in  the  use  of  their  own  language,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  in  that  we  fall  very  short.    We  have 
heard  ourselves  from  employers,  in  enquiries  we  have  had 
at  the  consultative  committee,  how  inadequately  prepared 
many  children  are,  when  they  leave  school  at  fourteen, 
to  write  the  simplest  kind  of  letter,  or  sometimes  even  to 
read  intelligently  what  is  put  before  them,  therefore  I  do 
not  in  any  way  disregard  the  enormous  importance  of 
their  being  well  prepared  in  what  we  roughly  call  the 
three  R's.    That  is  fundamental,  but  I  think  it  is  quite 
possible  at  the  same  time  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  this 
employment  of  the  hand  and  the  eye,  and  I  would  urge 
it  for  two  reasons.    The  first  reason  is  because  it  promotes 
dexterity  which  may  be  very  useful  later  on,  and  there  are 
a  good  many  boys  (and  I  do  not  exclude  girls)  who,  if  they 
acquire  this  dexterity,  and  if  they  find  it  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  their  elementary  school  life  and  become 
really  absorbed  in  it,  as  some  boys  will,  if  they  get  the 
opportunity  they  will  be  much  more  likely  to  return  to 
continuation  classes  with  a  willing  mind  instead  of  an 
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unwilling  mind  if  they  find  that  there  is  something  offered 
to  them  there  which  is  going  to  carry  on  this  particular 
kind  of  work  in  school  which  they  have  found  pleasanter 
to  them,  and  more  interesting  to  them,  than  the  other 
part  of  the  work.  Then,  besides  the  question  of  dexterity, 
I  think  that  we  do  not  realise  in  our  schools  how  much 
this  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  may  do  for  the  subjects 
which  we  already  teach  in  the  school.  It  has  been  too 
much  treated  as  a  separate  isolated  subject,  to  be  taught 
only  by  specially  prepared  teachers  in  a  separate  work- 
shop, as  it  is  rightly  taught,  no  doubt,  to  the  older  scholars, 
and  there  left  as  if  it  was  an  isolated  force.  That  is  not 
the  way  in  which  I  look  upon  manual  instruction  at  all. 
It  ought  to  be  brought  into  relation  as  far  as  possible  with 
other  subjects  in  the  school,  and  in  some  of  our  better 
schools  this  is  being  realised,  but,  of  course,  it  takes  a  very 
long  time  to  change  old  fashioned  methods.  It  ought 
to  be  brought  into  actual  relation  with  ckawing,  and 
drawing  of  some  kind  has  to  be  done  in  all  our  schools. 
It  ought  to  be  brought  into  close  relation  with  science 
(perhaps  science  is  almost  too  big  a  word  for  what  can 
be  done  in  the  elementary  schools  under  fourteen),  but 
at  any  rate  with  object  lessons,  and  all  simple  science 
teaching  which  can  be  given,  and  it  ought  to  be 
brought  into  relation  with  arithmetic  and  such  mathe- 
matical teaching  as  they  get.  That  is  to  say  that 
wherever  they  can  be  made  to  prepare  anything  themselves 
fitted  for  the  particular  subject  in  which  they 
are  being  instructed  it  may  be  cardboard,  it 
may  be  clay,  at  a  later  stage  it  may  be  wood,  and 
in  some  of  the  later  stages  in  the  elementary  school 
it  ought  to  be  metal,  manual  instruction  ought  to 
come  to  bo  looked  upon  as  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  teacliing  woven  into  the  life  of  the  school.  I  rather 
want  to  lay  stress  upon  that,  because  hitherto  it  has 
rather  been  felt  to  be  an  isolated  subject,  very  expensive 
and  troublesome  to  undertake,  which  really,  except  in 
comparatively  few  cases  in  the  large  towns,  practically 
could  not  be  undertaken.  I  do  not  hold  that  view.  I 
think  if  we  really  tried  our  best,  we  could  do  a  good  deal. 
I  will  try  to  describe  briefly  what  happens  to  the 
children  in  many  of  our  schools.  It  is  like  this  in  a 
vast  number  of  schools,  I  do  not  mean  in  the  very 
best,  where  there  is  a  manual  centre  close  at  hand  and 
where  great  pains  are  taken  with  the  staflSng  of  the  older 
scholars  schools,  but  I  mean  in  a  great  many  of  the  schools 
from  the  point  of  view  of  this  use  for  the  hand  and 
eye.  The  child  (we  will  take  the  case  of  a  boy,  although 
a  great  deal  of  this  applies  to  girls)  goes  to  school  at  three, 
or  four,  or  five,  he  spends  either  two  years,  or  three  years, 
or  four  years  in  the  Infants'  school.  In  the  best  of  our 
infants'  schools  (and  we  have  a  great  many  good  infants' 
schools)  this  hand  and  eye  training  is  well  developed  for 
children  of  all  ages,  and  the  boy  of  seven  coming  out  of  a 
good  infants'  school  will  have  become  at  that  age  very 
much  interested  in  the  use  of  his  hands,  and  in  various 
infants'  school  occupations  the  use  of  his  hand  and  eye 
will  have  been  very  well  developed.  Now,  what  is  called 
technically  manual  instruction  in  a  manual  training 
room  frequently  does  not  begin  till  twelve.  Now,  this 
little  boy  of  seven  who  passes  out  of  the  infants'  school  in 
the  larger  districts  where  the  schools  are  distinguished 
from  one  another,  comes  into  the  older  scholars'  school, 
and  he  very  often  comes  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
weakest  teachers  in  that  school  at  seven  years  of  age,  and 
for  the  first  year  or  two  he  gets  practically  nothing  of 
this  sort  at  all.  I  really  do  think  that  in  our  schools  a 
lot  of  these  boys  at  seven  and  eight  years  of  age  are  very 
much  to  be  pitied  ;  they  at  once  come  into  a  great  deal 
which  drops  what  was  brightest  and  best  in  the  infants' 
school,  and  they  have  to  be  in  many  cases  diligently 
crammed  with  the  three  R's,  and  not  much  else.  What 
I  think  we  ought  to  see  is  something  done  to  keep  this 
better  side  of  the  manual  instruction,  which  is  given  in  the 
simplest  form  in  the  infants'  school,  right  through  from 
the  infants'  school  to  the  top  of  the  school.  It  is  what 
the  Board  of  Education,  when  I  spoke  about  it,  desired 
to  be  done  where  manual  training  is  taken,  but  it  is  not 
what  actually  happens  in  a  great  number  of  our  schools, 
as  I  will  show  in  two  or  three  minutes.  What  the  Board 
of  Education  says  under  the  head  of  manual  training  is 
quite  right,  the  manual  training  of  boys  should  be  con- 
tinuously progressive,  from  the  kindergarten  occupations 
of  the  infants'  school  through  the  clay  and  cardboard 
modelling  of  the  younger  scholars  to  bench  work  and  the 
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use  of  tools  of  wood  or  iron  handicrafts  by  the  older 
scholars.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  a  vast  number  of 
schools  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  bench  work 
there  is  very  little  handwork  at  all,  and  in  the  vast  mass 
of  our  schools  there  is  no  bench  work  at  all,  and  no  hand 
work,  except  drawing,  after  the  kindergarten  stage.  I 
will  just  give  one  or  two  figures  on  that  point.  There  are 
grants  given  for  manual  instruction,  and  I  go  on  the 
basis  of  those  grants.  If  I  leave  out  the  infants'  school 
children  altogether,  there  are  in  older  scholars  schools  (that 
is  the  schools  over  infants'  schools)  roughly  4,250,000 
children.  Take  half  of  those  as  boys,  and  say  2,100,000. 
You  understand  in  my  view  some  form  of  manual  instruc- 
tion ought  to  be  given  to  those  boys.  Of  course,  I  know 
this  is  an  ideal,  but  all  these  things  are  ideals  to  be  worked 
to.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  number  of  boys  who  earned 
grants  for  manual  instruction  in  this  country  in  England 
and  Wales  during  the  last  education  year  for  which  the 
figures  are  available  was  102,000,  that  is  one  boy  in 
twenty-one. 

93365.  Can  they  earn  the  grants  in  infants  schools  or 
below  the  age  of  seven  ? — No.  I  will  just  go  to  that. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  what  I  think  is  desirable,  I  was 
saying  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  one  boy  in  twenty-one 
out  of  those  boys  (these  figures  are  very  rough)  is  earning 
it,  but  if  you  take  the  children  over  twelve,  out  of  that 
four  and  a  quarter  millions  there  is  rather  more  than  one 
miUion  in  those  schools  over  twelve  years  old,  and  if  you 
take  half  of  them  as  boys,  you  have  got,  taking  the  same 
figure  of  102,000,  getting  manual  instruction,  one  in  five, 
that  is  to  say  those  for  whom  the  grant  is  available, 
four  are  not  getting  it  and  one  is  getting  it.  I  hope  I 
have  made  that  fairly  clear.  I  do  not  want  to  lay  down 
the  law  about  the  way  the  grants  should  be  given,  but 
in  my  opinion  some  form  of  manual  instruction  should 
be  given  to  those  of  from  seven  to  twelve  or  from 
seven  to  fourteen.  I  could  give  one  other  instance 
in  connection  with  an  education  authority  which  I  have 
been  quite  recently  connected  with,  and  have  only  just 
left,  in  the  West  Riding.  Wo  have  there  17,500  boys  in  the 
upper  standards,  which  practically  is  equivalent  to  those 
over  twelve,  and  we  have  earning  grants  for  manual 
instruction  only  1,000.  That  is  one  in  seventeen.  In 
a  great  district  Uke  the  West  Riding  (I  am  not  saying  this 
is  not  partly  the  fault,  if  you  will,  of  the  authority)  which, 
leaving  out,  of  course,  the  great  county  boroughs,  leaving 
out  the  non-county  boroughs  (which  are  independent  for 
elementary  education)  still  leaves  a  population  very  largely 
industrial  of  about  one  million,  I  say  that  to  have  only 
1,000  earning  grants  for  manual  instruction,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  very  unsatisfactory.  That  was  what  I  wanted 
to  say,  because  although  I  know  that  these  things 
must  be  very  slow,  I  do  myself  sincerely  believe 
that  manual  instruction  can  be  embodied  in  the 
teaching  of  our  elementary  schools  without  disad- 
vantage to  the  other  part  of  the  curriculum,  and 
with  immense  advantage  to  certain  types  of  boys  to 
whom  that  kind  of  thing  appeals  in  a  way  which  perhaps 
no  other  part  of  their  school  life  will  appeal,  and  not  only 
that  but  it  will  tend  to  improve  a  great  deal  of  the  other 
work  which  is  done  in  the  school,  because  it  will  bring  out 
faculties  which  will  not  be  brought  out  in  any  other  way. 
It  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  whole  education  which  is 
given  up  to  fourteen  altogether.  I  should  like  to  see, 
in  what  is  done  in  schools  imder  the  Board  of  Education, 
rules,  and  by  other  authorities,  a  very  great  deal  more 
attention  given  to  this  subject.  I  feel  that  at  present 
the  subject  has  not,  in  spite  of  what  may  be  done  in 
London  and  a  few  big  towns,  attained  anything  like  the 
importance  which  really  attaches  to  it.  I  can  give  one 
short  instance  of  what  I  mean.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
scheme  (it  does  not  matter  where  it  is)  for  the  application 
of  an  endowment  to  what  is  called  the  higher  division 
of  an  elementary  school,  something  of  a  quasi  secondary 
character,  such  as  they  have  a  great  deal  of  in  Scotland 
at  the  top  of  the  ordinary  elementary  school.  I  think 
that  that  is  exactly  the  place  for  manual  instruction. 
If  any  such  sort  of  higher  school  at  the  top  of  an  elementary 
school,  or  higher  branch,  is  to  be  started,  I  think  that  is 
exactly  the  place  where  manual  instruction  should  be 
made  absolutely  compulsory,  and  yet,  when  I  read  the 
curriculum  (and  this  is  a  scheme  only  a  few  months  old) 
I  find  the  curriculum  is  this  :  English  hterature,  history, 
geography,  arithmetic,  natural  science  and  its  application 
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Arthur  to  agricultural  industry  (which  is  quite  right),  and,  of 
,  D.      course  such  other  subjects  as  the  Governors  or  the  local 
land.      authority  think  right.    In  my  opinion  that  curriculum 
ought  to  have  been  so  drawn  up  as  to  include  the  words 
manual  instruction  in  the  very  forefront.    That  gives  an 
illustration  of  what  my  feeling  about  the  subject  is. 

There  is  perhaps  one  thing  I  should  like  to  say  that 
if  elementary  arises  out  of  the  question  of  health,  which  has  such  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  future  of  these  young  people 
some  of  whom,  for  want  of  health,  perhaps  among  other 
.  things,  fall  into  destitution  and  unemployment,  and  that 
is  that  recently,  in  relation  to  another  enquiry,  we  have 
bad  brought  before  us  some  very  remarkable  facts  about 
the  atmosphere  of  elementary  schools  which  I  think  are 
not  commonly  known  to  the  pubhc  and  which  are  of  very 
high  and  serious  importance  indeed.  Certain  scientific 
men  have  from  time  to  time  tested  the  atmosphere  of  our 
ordinary  schools  in  various  ordinary  conditions.  The 
investigation  has  not  spread  over  a  very  wide  sphere. 
I  think  a  very  great  deal  more  investigation  should  be  held, 
but  what  it  tends  to  show  is  this,  that  the  atmosphere  of 
an  ordinary  school  room  with,  let  us  say,  forty  or  fifty  chil- 
dren in  it,  whether  infants  or  older  scholars,  is  infinitely 
worse,  tested  by  such  tests  as  scientific  men  can  employ, 
than  the  atmosphere  of  a  factory,  and  also  infinitely 
worse  in  the  ordinary  case  than  the  atmosphere,  even  if 
the  ordinary  very  poor  home.  That  is  to  say  that  the 
child,  even  in  a  one -room  home  of  a  very  poor  character 
in  a  large  town  is  in  a  better  atmosphere  and  a  more 
healthy  atmosphere  than  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  an 
ordinary  school.  If  that  be  so,  some  of  the  medical  men 
with  whom  we  have  had  to  deal  in  this  question, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  attendance  of  the  younger 
children,  say  practically  something  of  this  sort :  "  From 
the  hygienic  point  of  view  education  in  school  is  a  neces- 
sary evil ;  the  less  they  are  in  school  the  better,  and 
therefore  the  less  early  they  go  to  school  the  better."  That 
is  putting  it  quite  bluntly,  but  at  any  rate  I  venture  to 
mention  this  because  all  these  hygienic  questions  in  their 
bearing  upon  unemployment  and  deterioration  are  of 
the  highest  importance.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  ques- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  of  our  schools,  and  therefore  of 
the  enormous  importance  of  going  into  the  question  of 
ventilation  of  our  schools  in  a  way  in  which  we  have  never 
gone  into  it  before,  becomes  of  very  very  serious 
importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  health. 

93366.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  May  I  be  allowed  to  take 
advantage  of  j'our  great  experience  in  the  administration 
of  education  in  the  West  Riding  to  ask  whether  you  can 

,  give  us  any  opinion  as  regards  the  size  of  the  authority 
and,  secondly,  as  regards  the  way  it  is  trending  in  the  view 
of  educational  efficiency  and  progress.  Do  you  find, 
expert  as  you  are,  there  is  rather  a  drawback  through 
its  not  being  in  direct  touch  with  the  electorate  ? — 
Do  you  mean  with  the  electorate  or  the  children  ? 

93367.  I  mean  the  authority  being  elected  by  the 
county  coimcil  and  not  by  the  ratepayers  ? — I  have 
always  held  in  very  large  counties  like  the  West  Riding 
and  Lancashire,  the  authority  as  an  elementary  authority 
is  much  too  large.  I  think  as  a  secondary  authority  it 
can  do  its  work  fairly  well,  but  I  think  it  would  have 
been  an  immense  advantage  if  a  coimty  like  the  West 
Riding  had  been  broken  into,  say  six,  eight  or  ten  parts 
which  could  have  been  absolutely  autonomous  as 
regards  elementary  education. 

93368.  As  regards  the  effect  on  your  administration  of 
Part  III.  authorities,  have  you  found  them  a  source  of 
difficulty  in  the  West  Riding  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
I  follow  you. 

93369.  Have  you  found  the  effect  of  the  Part  III. 
authorities  under  the  Act  that  you  have  been  administer- 
ing in  the  West  Riding  difficult  ? — You  mean  the  non- 
county  boroughs  in  our  midst  ? 

93370.  The  urban  districts  which  practically  control 
their  own  elementary  education  ? — And  which  are  auto- 
nomous. 

93371.  Yes.  Has  that  made  your  work  of  secondary 
education  more  difficult  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
say  it  has.  Of  course,  these  are  populations  taken  out 
of  our  midst  and  that  makes  our  work  rather  more  scattered 
in  consequence,  but  we  have  not  had  any  friction  with 
them.  As  regards  secondary  education  where  they  also 
lave  certain  powers  we  are  working  in  a  very  friendly 
way  with  them. 


93372.  Have  you  found  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
school  board  has  left  a  gap  in  the  local  life  of  your  area  ? — 
It  is  because  I  think  we  are  too  far  away  from  the  children 
that  I  was  very  anxious  myself  (I  know  how  difficult  it 
would  have  been),  that  we  should  have  had  much  smaller 
autonomous  authorities.  I  think  what  you  say  is  a 
very  great  disadvantage  as  regards  such  a  very  large 
authority  administering  the  education  of  the  childien 
in  a  population  of  1,000,000  who  are  not  concentrated 
as  they  would  be  in  a  great  town,  but  are  scattered  at 
enormous  distances.  We  have  lost  what  existed  before, 
the  direct  interest  of  members  of  the  school  board  in  the 
children  of  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  set  up  an  equivalent  interest  in  the 
various  district  committees  which  have  been  appointed 
iiistead,  therefore  I  do  think  that  the  loss  now  of  the 
men,  and  perhaps  even  still  more  of  the  women,  members 
of  the  school  board  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  their 
own  children,  has  been  a  very  great  loss. 

93373.  As  regards  the  appointment  of  these  district  District 
committees,  what  method  did  you  adopt  when  the  Act  committees 
first  came  into  operation  ? — They  are  elected  mainly  by  under  West 
the  district  coimcils,  and  they  have  added  members  from  Ri<iing 
the  county  council.    It  is  a  compound  body.  authority 

93374.  You  have  a  district  committee  between  the 
local  education  authority  and  the  group  of  school  man- 
agers ? — Yes.  I  may  point  out  that  in  a  district  where 
there  is  a  very  large  number  of  board  schools,  the  managers 
practically,  as  regards  those  schools,  do  not  coimt,  because 
the  local  committees  are  the  managers  of  the  board 
schools. 

93375.  You  have  had  to  set  up  something  analogous 
to  advisory  committees  in  order  to  keep  you  in  touch 
with  these  people  ? — No,  we  have  only  these  district 
committees  with  whom  we  keep  in  touch  as  much  as 
we  possibly  can. 

93376.  {Chairman.)  Are  they  the  managers  of  the  | 
schools  ? — The  managers  of  the  board  schools.  I 

93377.  Not  of  the  provided  schools  ? — No,  that  is  to 
say  instead  of  making  separate  managers  for  each  board 
school  we  make  the  district  committee  practically  the 
managers  of  the  board  schools  within  their  group. 

93378.  Then  the  district  committee  is  really  the  con-  s 
sequence  of  having  a  double  system  of  education  ? —  *. 
Yes,  practically.    It  does  represent  us  in  a  great  many 
particulars,  and  the  district  committees  are  extremely 

useful :  for  instance,  in  enquiries  with  regard  to  secondary  | 

schools  (that  was  my  branch  of  the  work),  they  were  j 

of  great  service  to  us  in  helping  us  with  local  enquiries  ' 

of  all  sorts.  In  fact,  we  could  not  have  done  without  i 
them. 


Desirability 
of  giving 
manual 
instruction 
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well  as  boys, 
up  to  a 
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93379.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Did  I  understand  you  would 
not  differentiate  between  the  boy  and  girl  education, 
it  should  run  on  parallel  lines  ? — With  regard  to  manua 
instruction  ? 

93380.  What  kind  of  manual  instruction  ? — What  I 
think  is  this,  that  up  to  the  age  when  they  can  take 
up  domestic  subjects,  girls  ought  to  take  some  kind  of 
manual  instruction.  I  ought  to  have  made  that  rather 
more  clear.  Boys  and  girls  alike  so  often  drop  all  hand 
work,  except  drawing  and  needle  work,  at  the  age  of 
seven ;  they  ought  to  go  on  with  it  up  to  eleven  or  twelve, 
when  they  are  ready  for  some  further  development. 

93381.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  for  Djgtrict 
what  area  you  establish  your  district  committees  ? — They  Comraitt 
vary  very  much  in  size.    I  am  afraid  I  caimot  gi  re  it  in  West 
you  exactly.  Riding. 

93382.  Do  you  take  the  urban  or  rural  districts,  as  the 
case  may  be  ? — Yes,  they  are  largely  based  on  them. 
In  some  cases  I  think  some  of  the  smaller  urban  districts 
In  some  cases  I  think  some  of  the  smaller  urban  district 
covmcils  have  been  brought  together.  I  am  afraid  I 
have  not  all  those  figures  in  my  head. 

93383.  You  have  in  your  mind  going  upon  the  lines 
of  the  urban  or  rural  districts  ? — Yes,  and  the  bodies 
are  largely  elected  by  either  one  urbau  district  council,  or 
a  group  of  urban  district  councils. 

93384.  In  the  case  of  the  We^t  Riding,  where  you  have 
a  number  of  urban  districts,  in  parts  of  it  you  combine 
these  1 — Yes. 
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Mb.  Michael  Ernest  Sadler,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


93385.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Professor  of  the  History 
and  Administration  of  Education  in  the  University  of 
Manchester  ? — I  am. 

93386.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a  very 
interesting  paper,  which,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in, 
we  will  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Certainly. 
(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  The  evidence  submitted  in  the  following  statement 
has  been  gathered  in  the  course  of  two  inquiries.  The 
first  of  these  has  been  conducted,  under  my  direction, 
by  members  of  the  staff  and  former  students  of  the 
Education  Department  at  the  University  of  Manchester, 
The  second  is  now  being  made  by  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  Sub-Committee 
(of  which  I  am  chairman)  having  been  appointed  for 
the  special  purpose  of  collecting  evidence  for  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Manchester  University  Inquiry  began 
three  years  ago,  and  resulted  in  the  publication,  last 
November,  of  a  volume  bearing  the  title  "  Continuation 
Schools  in  England  and  Elsewhere."  This  book  is 
published  by  the  Manchester  University  Press,  and  a 
copy  has  been  forwarded  for  the  use  of  the  Commission. 
The  inquiry  of  the  Consultative  Committee  began  in 
May,  1907,  and  is  stiU  in  progress.  It  is  not  possible, 
tlierefore,  to  state  our  conclusions,  but  I  am  authorised 
by  the  Consultative  Committee  to  report  to  the  Com- 
missioners the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  we  have 
received. 

Unedncative  Labour  during  Adolescence ;  Its  Apparent 
Increase. 

ecta  of  both  the  Manchester  University  and  the  Con- 

ence  of  sultative  Committee  Inquiries,  the  evidence  discloses 
cative  general  concern  as  to  the  deteriorating  influence  of  certain 
of  forms  of  boy  and  girl  labour,  especially  in  cities  and 
the  larger  centres  of  population,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  In  both  of  the  inquiries  close  personal  in- 
vestigation has  been  made  in  London,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  other  districts.  Seventy-nine  witnesses  sup- 
plied evidence  in  the  Manchester  University  inquiry, 
and  forty-five  others  have  already  given  evidence  in 
the  course  of  the  inquiry  which  is  being  conducted  by 
the  Consultative  Committee. 

3.  Under  the  industrial  and  commercial  conditions 
which  now  prevail,  it  is  easy  for  a  boy  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  to  find  some  kind  of  virtually  unskilled  work 
for  which  are  offered  wages  that  for  the  time  seem  high, 
and  flatter  his  sense  of  being  independent  of  school 
discipUne  and  of  home  restraint.  In  this  work  there 
is  often  httle  mental  or  moral  discipline,  though  it  may 
involve  long  hours  of  deteriorating  routine.  The  work 
lasts  for  a  few  years,  but  leaves  the  lad,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  begins  to  want  a  man's  subsistence,  out  of  Hne 
for  skilled  employment  and  only  too  hkely  to  recruit 
the  ranks  of  imskilled  labour.  The.  same  evil  exists  in 
the  case  of  girls.  Certain  forms  of  industry  which  make 
large  use  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  recently  left  the 
elementary  schools,  are,  in  part,  (except  where  the  em- 
ployers make  special  efforts  to  meet  their  responsibihties) 
parasitic  in  character,  and  get  more  than  they  ought, 
and  more  than  their  promoters  realise  that  they  are 
getting,  of  the  physical  and  moral  capital  of  the  rising 
generation.  Many  caUings  connected  with  transport 
and  communication,  and  some  branches  of  manufacture, 
use  juvenile  unskilled  labour  to  a  degree  which,  if  no 
counteracting  measures  are  taken,  must  cause  grave  and 
lasting  injury  to  the  national  hfe.  It  should  be  added 
that  in  this  matter  some  Government  Departments  are 
to  blame.  Evils  resulting  from  such  deteriorating  forms 
of  boy  and  girl  labour  are  widely  felt.  But  we  have 
little  statistical  proof  that  these  evils  are  increasing  out 
•of  proportion  to  the  growth  of  population.  Such  evi- 
dence, indeed,  as  is  available  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  some  caUings,  the  uneducative  use  of  adolescent 
unskilled  labour  is  rapidly  extending ;  but  part  of  the 
apparent  increase  may  be  due  to  a  groxdng  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  and  to  the  consequently  closer 
attention  with  which  it  is  being  observed. 


4.  In  the  Report  of  the  Census  of  England  and  Wales 
1901,  the  Summary  Table  XXXVII.  (Cd.,  1,523,  pp. 
209-211)  shows  the  occupations  of  boys  and  girls  under 
each  year  of  age  from  ten  to  fourteen  inclusive.  Table 
XXXV.  in  the  same  volume  (pp.  200,  ff.)  shows  the 
occupations  of  males  and  females  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen,  but,  subsequently,  under  groups  of  ages, 
the  first  of  which  groups  extends  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
In  order  that  we  may  ascertain  with  precision  the  extent 
to  which  adolescent  labour  is  employed  in  different 
industries  up  to  the  threshhold  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, it  is  desirable  that  in  the  next  Census  the  Summary 
Tables  should  show  the  occupations  of  males  and  females 
under  each  individual  year  of  age  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 

5.  In  two  occupations,  however,  it  is  possible  to  measure 
the  increase  of  the  uneducative  employment  of  juveniles, 
viz.,  under  the  heads  of  :  (a)  "  National  Government ; 
Civil  Service  (messengers,  etc.)";  and  (6)  "Conveyance 
of  men,  goods  and  messages  ;  messengers,  porters,  watch- 
men (not  railway  or  Government)." 

6.  Table  A.  below  shows  that  the  number  of  messengers 
(boys  and  girls)  under  fifteen  years  of  age  employed  by 
the  national  Government  was  more  than  four  times  as 
large  in  1901  as  in  1881,  and  that  the  increase  of  juvenile 
messengers  in  the  Civil  Service  was  141  "2  percent,  between 
1881  and  1891,  and  again  73 '1  per  cent,  between  1891 
and  1901.  Table  B.  shows  that  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  under  fifteen  years  of  age  who  were  employed  as 
messengers,  porters,  watchmen  (not  railway  or  Govern- 
ment service)  was  nearly  three  times  as  large  in  1901  as 
in  1881.  The  number  of  boy  and  girl  messengers  under 
fifteen  (excluding  railway  and  Government  service),  in 
1901  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  total  number  of  persons 
(including  adults  of  all  ages)  employed  in  the  correspond- 
ing capacity  twenty  years  before.  The  number  of  juvenile 
messengers,  etc.  in  this  category  showed  an  increase  of 
74"G  per  cent,  from  1881  to  1891,  and  of  another  66  per 
cent,  between  1891  and  1901,  though  the  increase  per 
cent,  in  population  during  the  same  decennia  was,  re- 
spectively only  11 '65  and  12 '17  per  cent.  Though  the 
number  of  messengers,  porters  and  watchmen  (not  in 
railway  or  Government  service)  has  increased  from 
131,171  in  1881  to  185,487  in  1901,  the  number  over 
fifteen  has  actually  decreased  from  85,139  in  1881  to 
51,936  in  1901,  a  decrease  of  38  per  cent.  It  should  be 
added  that  nearly  all  the  persons  employed  in  this  category 
are  boys.    The  girls  form  only  3  "5  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

TABLE  A. 

Messengers,  etc..  Under  Fifteen  Employed  by 
National  Government. 


Mr.  Michael 
E.  Sadler, 


4  Feb.  1908, 


Occupations 
of  boys  and 
girls  after 
leaving 
school. 


Boy  and  girl 

messengers, 

etc. 


Year. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1881 

1,831 

22 

1891 

4,412 

58 

1901 

7,684 

56 

TABLE  B. 

Messengers,  Porters,  Watchmen,  Under  Fifteen 
Years  of  Age. 

Year. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1881 

45,144 

888 

1891 

78,169 

2,246 

1901 

128,787 

4,764 

7.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  economic  results  of  Results  of 
the  uneducative  use  of  adolescent  labour  by  the  returns  uneducative 
of  applications  to  the  distress  committees  set  up,  under  boy  and  girl 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905.    The  two  returns  abour  shown 
already  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  proceedings  (.Qmuji^j^g 
of  the  distress  committees  in  England  and  Wales  (Cd.  retumg. 
Papers  392  of  1906  and  326  of  1907),  show  that  nearly 
one  out  of  every  three  quahfied  applicants  for  assistance 
under  the  Act  were  reported  to  be  under  thirty  years  of 
age. 
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'ercentages 
f  applicants 
nder  30 
ears  of  age 
1  distress 
jmmittees  in 
arious  towns 
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\Ir.  Michael  8.  In  preparing  the  following  tables,  I  have  selected 
E  Sadler,  from  the  two  above-mentioned  returns  a  number  of 
typical  towns  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  have 
arranged  them  in  groups  according  to  their  geographical 
position.  It  will  be  seen  that,  both  in  London  taken 
separately  and  in  the  whole  of  England  including  London, 
the  number  of  applicants  under  thirty  years  of  age  who 
were  found  on  investigation  to  be  qualified  for  assistance 
under  the  Act,  formed  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  qualified  applicants  in  the  year  ended  March 
.Slst,  1907,  than  in  the  period  extending  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  distress  committees  to  March  31st,  1906. 
In  some  towns  the  percentage  of  the  younger  men  had 
gone  down.  In  others  it  had  greatly  increased.  In 
almost  all  cases,  it  is  seriously  large. 


9.  In  the  following  Tables  the  percentages  refer  to  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants  who  were  under  thirty 
years  of  age  :  — 

1.  London   (Selected   Districts)   and  Certain 
Sttburbs. 


3.  Certain  Towns  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. 


Name  of  Place. 

Up  to 
March  31, 
1906. 

Twelve 
months 
ended 
March  31, 
1907. 

Increase 
or 

Decrease. 

Battersea  - 

27 

18-7 

-  8'3 

Bethnal-green  - 

12-9 

26-9 

+  14 

Camberwell 

17  B 

28-6 

+  10-8 

Poplar 

19-7 

37-8 

+  18-1 

Shoreditch 

15-1 

30-1 

+  15 

Stepney  - 

19-7 

16-8 

-  1-9 

East  Ham  - 

31-2 

27-6 

+  3-6 

West  Ham  - 

291 

308 

+  1-7 

Hornsey    -      -  - 

7 

35-6 

-  1-4 

Dartford   -      -  - 

22-2 

23-2 

+  1 

Walthamstow 

27-3 

27-2 

-  -1 

Croydon    -      -  - 

29-6 

25 

-  4-6 

2.  Certain  To^vNS  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 


Name  of  Place. 

Up  to 
March  31, 
1906. 

Twelve 
months 
ended 
March  31, 
1907. 

Increase 
or 

Decrease. 

Manchester 

25-8 

29-9 

+  4-1 

Salford  - 

23-7 

21-8 

-  1-9 

Stockport  - 

27-8 

21-6 

-  6-2 

Liverpool  - 

35-5 

35-5 

Birkenhead 

43-3 

52 

+  8-7 

Bootle      .      -  - 

25-7 

25-2 

-  -5 

Warrington 

42-3 

66 

+  23-7 

Wigan 

12-8 

17-1 

+  4-3 

Bolton 

19-4 

207 

+  1-3 

Oldham  - 

20-4 

12-9 

-  7-5 

Blackburn  - 

24-7 

28-5 

+  3-8 

Preston     -      -  • 

27-7 

23-3 

-  4-4 

Name  of  Place. 

Up  to 
March  31, 

1  QOR 

lyuo. 

Twelve 
months 
ended 
iviarcn  oi, 
1907. 

Increase 
or 

Decrease 

Leeds 

20-4 

26-7 

+  6-3 

Bradford  -      -  - 

30-7 

18-6 

-121 

Halifax 

23 

32-9 

+  9-9 

Sheffield  - 

18-7 

32  9 

+  14-2 

4.  Certain  Towns  in  the  North-east  of  England. 


Name  of  Place. 

Up  to 
March  31, 
1906. 

Twelve 
months 
ended 
March  31, 
1907. 

Increase 
or 

Decrease. 

Hull  -      -      -  - 

39-4 

29-7 

-  9-7 

Scarborough 

36-5 

381 

+  1-6 

Middlesbrough  - 

17  7 

341 

+  16-4 

Sunderland 

37-5 

44-2 

+  6-7 

South  Shields  - 

28-4 

25-3 

-  31 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  - 

17-5 

31-2 

+  13-7 

5.  Certain  Towns  in  the  Midlands. 


Name  of  Place. 

Up  to 
March  31, 
1906. 

Twelve 
months 
ended 
March  31, 
1907. 

Increase 
or 

Decrease. 

Birmingham 

18-4 

17-3 

-  8-9 

Wolverhampton 

14-6 

22-6 

+  4.5 

Derby 

32-4 

461 

+  13-7 

Leicester  - 

234 

31-4 

+  8 

Nottingham 

319 

27-4 

-  4-5 

Northampton  - 

16-5 

7-6 

-  8.9 

Burton-on-Trent 

401 

32-8 

-  7-3 

6.  Certain  Towns  in  South  Wales. 


Name  of  Place. 

Up  to 
March  31, 
1906. 

Twelve 
months 
ended 
March  31, 
1907. 

Increase 
or 

Decrease. 

Cardiff  - 

30-4 

Swansea  - 

23-4 

23-4 

t 

Newport  (Mon.)- 

26-6 

33 

+  6-4 

The  same  as  before. 


*  No  return. 


t  The  same  as  before. 
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7.  Certain  Tonvns  in  the  West  of  England  and 
ON  THE  South  Coast. 


Name  of  Place. 

Up  to 
March  31, 
1906. 

Twelve 
months 
ended 
March  31, 
1907. 

Increase 
or 

Decrease. 

Bristol      -      -  - 
Plymouth  - 
Devonport- 
Southampton 
Portsmouth 
Brighton   .      -  - 
Bournemouth  - 

31-9 
39-9 
29-5 
29-G 
21-3 
291 
48-3 

18-5 
39-8 
28-9 
18-4 
16-3 

27-  5 

28-  05 

-13-4 

-  1 

-  -6 
-11-2 

-  5 

-  1-6 

-  20-2.5 

8.  Certain  Towns  in  the  East  of  England. 

Name  of  Place. 

Up  to 
March  31, 
1906. 

Twelve 
months 
ended 
March  31, 
1907. 

Increase 
or 

Decrease. 

Norwich  - 

<  Treat  Yarmouth 

Ipswich 

36-9 

26 
* 

40-5 
2.'j-3 
43-6 

+  3-6 
-  "7 

*  No  return. 
9.  London  and  the  Whole  of  England. 

Name  of  Place. 

Up  to 
March  31, 
1906. 

Twelve 
months 
ended 
March  31, 
1907. 

Increase 
or 

Decrease. 

London 

Whole  of  England  \ 
(including  London)  f 

23-9 
27-3 

27-4 
30-2 

+  3-5 
+  2-9 

10.  It  should  be  added  that  in  both  the  returns  more 
than  half  of  the  persons  whose  appUcations  were  enter- 
tained were  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  general  or  casual 
iabour. 


UNEMPLOYED  WORKMEN  ACT,  1905. 

Applicants  (whose  Cases  were  Entertained  in 
London  or  Provinces)  Engaged  in  General 
or  Casual  Labour. 


- 

Period  to 
March  31, 1906. 

Year  ended 
March  31, 1907. 

Total  niunber  of  appli- 
cants whose  occupa- 
tion was  returned  as 
general  or  casual 
labour 

37,902 

31,534 

Percentage  of  total 
of  all  occupations 

51-5 

52-2 

As  an  educational  basis  for  increased  economic  efficiency  Mr.  Michael 

and  independence,  the  viork  of  the  elementary  schools  should  E.  Sadler, 
he  individualised  by  reduction  in  the  size  of  large  classes  ^  ~1908 
and  the  period  of  school  life  lengthened.  ' 


11.  A  sound,  practical  and  sufficiently  prolonged  Desirability 
training  in  the  elementarj.  school  is  the  only  firm  basis  of  lengthen- 
for  that  technical  and  civic  instruction  which,  if  given 

during  adolescence,  would  save  great  numbers  of  young  ^'^  '  ' 
men  from  falUng  into  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour,  with 
its  special  risks  of  unemployment,  and  would  increase 
the  economic  efficiency  and  domestic  skill  of  great  num- 
bers of  girls  who,  at  present,  receive  little  practical 
training  for  the  duties  of  the  home.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  (especially  in  districts  where  the  leaving  age 
is  under  fom'teen  jears  of  age)  to  prolong  the  period 
during  which  children  are  compelled  to  remain  in  atten- 
dance at  the  elementary  day  school.  But  our  statistical 
knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  things  is  incomplete. 
So  tar  as  we  know,  the  attendance  at  the  elementary 
daj-  school  is  being  prolonged  in  England  and  Wales 
to  a  more  advanced  age  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
The  last  figm'es  are  foimd  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Board 
of  Education  Report  for  1904-5,  but  have  been  omitted 
from  subsequent  reports.  The  arrangement  of  the 
figures  was  ambiguous,  but  they  showed  that  the  number 
of  pupils  who  remained  at  the  public  elementary  schools 
in  England  and  Wales  till  they  were  between  thirteen 
and  a  halt  and  fourteen  and  a  half  years  of  age,  had 
more  than  doubled  in  the  ten  years,  1894-1903  inclusive. 
Dming  the  decade  the  totals  showed  steady  annual 
increments  from  135,524  to  198,775.  This  is  all  the 
more  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  increasing 
nmnber  of  children  pass  on  to  secondarj;  schools  at 
twelve  years  of  age  or  earlier.  The  number  of  children 
leaving  the  public  elementary  schools  between  fourteen 
and  a  half  and  fifteen  and  a  halt  years  of  age  similarly 
rose  from  33,748  in  1894  to  47,681  in  1903.  It  is  to  be 
desired  that  the  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
admirable  in  nearly  all  respects,  should  in  future  contain 
a  table  showing  year  by  year,  the  niunber  ot  children 
who  leave  the  public  elementary  schools,  precisely  classified 
according  to  sex  and  age. 

12.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  how  many  boys  and  girls 
are  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  England 
under  private  management.  The  only  comprehensive 
Return  on  the  subject  was  issued  by  the  Education 
Department  so  long  ago  as  1898  (Cd.  8634).  But  m 
State-aided  secondary  schools  in  England  and  Wales, 
if  those  be  taken  alone,  the  number  of  pupils  increased 
from  33,519  in  1904-5  to  66,014  in  1905-6.  In  the 
official  tables,  these  pupils  are  no'  classified  under  in- 
cUvidual  years  of  age,  but  it  is  believed  that  over  60  per 
cent,  of  the  niunber  are  over  twelve  years  ot  age. 

In  England  and  Wales,  the  limits  of  compulsory  atten- 
dance at  school  varj.  according  to  the  bye-laws  of  different 
districts,  a  minimum  being  laid  down  by  statute.  The 
main  provisions  of  the  present  law  may  be  thus  sum- 
marised : — 

(a)  Children  may  be  employed  in  agriculture  at 
the  age  of  eleven  (if  the  local  bye-laws  contain  a 
special  provision  to  this  effect)  provided  that  they 
attend  school  250  times  a  year  up  to  the  age  of 
thirteen. 

(b)  With  this  exception,  no  child  under  the  age 
of  twelve  can  obtain  either  partial  or  total  exemption 
from  the  duty  of  attending  school. 

(c)  A  child  between  twelve  and  thirteen  (or,  if 
the  bye-laws  so  provide,  between  twelve  and  fourteen) 
can  only  obtain  total  or  partial  exemption  upon 
the  concUtions  which  the  bye-laws  of  the  district 
prescribe. 

(d)  In  those  districts  in  which  the  bye -laws  are 
sUll  restricted  to  children  under  thirteen  j^ears  of 
age,  a  child  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  can 
obtain  total  exemption  either  on  passing  the  fourth 
standard  or  on  having  made  (since  reaching  the 
age  of  five  years)  350  attendances  in  not  more  than 
two  schools  during  each  year  for  five  years,  whether 
consecutive  or  not. 

(e)  A  child  between  twelve  and  fourteen  may 
claim  partial  exemption  (if  such  exemption  is  allowed 
by  the  bye-laws  of  the  district  in  which  the  chi'd 
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resides)  on  having  made  300  previous  attendances 
in  not  more  than  two  schools  during  each  year  for 
five  preceding  years  whether  consecutive  or  not. 
13.  The  general  effect  of  this  complex  system  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  table  which  shows  what  pro- 


portion of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  of 
elementary  school  age  on  April  1st,  1901,  was  on  the 
register  of  public  elementary  schools  in  the  year  ending 
January  31st,  1901,  these  figures  being  taken  as  the 
nearest  comparable  to  one  another: — 


various  ages 
)n  register  of 
jublic 
ilementary 
ichools  in 
;900. 


Ages. 

Census*,  April  1,  1901.    Estimated  Popula- 
tion in  England  and  Wales  at  each  year 
of  age. 

Board  of  Education  Statisticsf,  1900-1. 
(Zear  ending  Jan.  31,  1901.)   No.  of 
children  on  School  registers  on  last 
day  of  school-year.    Boys  and  girls 
not  given  separately. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys  and  Girls. 

Percentage  of 
total  population 
of  that  age. 

3  and  under  4       -  - 

357,881 

359,959 

717,840 

201,270 

or 

28-03 

4  „ 

„       5        -  - 

361,731 

362,455 

724,186 

413,770 

,, 

57-13 

5  » 

„       6        -  - 

344,861 

348  027 

fiQ9  8RS 

,, 

84-7 

6  „ 

„       7        -  - 

346,327 

347,016 

693,343 

627,385 

», 

90-48 

V  „ 

„       8        -  - 

347,433 

347,958 

695,391 

631,501 

,5 

90-81 

8  „ 

„       9        -  - 

346,726 

348,345 

695,071 

632,933 

,, 

91-06 

9  „ 

„      10        -  - 

342,512 

343,993 

686,505 

626,345 

,, 

91-23 

10  „ 

»      11        -  - 

325,967 

327,450 

653,417 

608,446 

,, 

93-11 

11  » 

„      12        -  - 

334,449 

335,903 

670,352 

593,317 

„ 

88-5 

12  „ 

„      13        -  - 

329,213 

330,130 

659,343 

532,692 

» 

80-7& 

13  „ 

„      14        -  - 

336,080 

335,632 

671,712 

250,126 

37-2a 

14  „ 

,,15        -  - 

332,578 

332,931 

665,509 

46,989 

7-06 

15  „ 

„      16        -  - 

328,482 

337,400 

665,882 

(15  or  over) 

16  „ 

„     17        -  - 

336,180 

344,703 

680,883 

6,446 

•96 

(of  pop.  between 
15-16) 

Totals  - 

4,770,420 

4,801,902 

9,572,322 

5,758,143 

I 


*  Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1901.  General  Report  (Cd.  2174),  Appendix  A.,  Table  20,  p.  212. 
t  Statistics  of  Elementary  Day  Schools,  etc.  (Cd.  1139),  1900-1,  Table  9,  p.  31. 


14.  Even,  however,  within  the  limits  of  compulsory 
school  attendance,  the  law  allows  children  to  be  granted 
exemption  from  school  in  order  to  go  to  work  during 
certain  hours  of  the  day.  Serious  social  evils  resulting 
from  this  half-time  system  are  found  in  the  textile  dis- 
tricts of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Four  out  of  every 
five  of  the  total  number  of  half-timers  in  England  and 
Wales  are  employed  in  the  textile  industries  of  these 
counties.  The  following  table  shows  the  recent  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  such  partial  exemption  scholars 
on  account  of  whom  additional  attendances  were  claimed 
during  each  of  the  last  three  years.  (Statistics  of  Public 
Education  in  England  and  Wales,  1905-6-7,  Cd.  3886, 
1908.) 


Year. 

Number  of  partial  exemption  scholars 
on  account  of  whom  additional 
attendances  were  claimed. 

1903-4 

78,876 

1904-5 

80,368 

1905-6 

82,328 

15.  This  increase  has  been  due  to  the  great  demand 
for  labour  in  the  mills,  during  the  recent  period  of  pros- 
perous trade.  In  the  preceding  period  there  was  a  steady 
decline  in  the  number  of  half-timers.  In  the  course 
of  the  Manchester  University  inquiry  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  above,  Mr.  P.  Sandiford  conducted 
a  special  investigation  into  the  working  of  the  half- 
time  system  in  the  textile  trades  of  Lancashire  and  the 
West  Riding.  His  Report  is  published  in  "  Continua- 
tion Schools  in  England  and  Elsewhere  "  (Manchester 
University  Press),  pp.  318-351.  The  conclusion  to  which 
his  investigations  point  is  that  the  system  of  partial 
exemption  from  school  attendance  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  for  purposes  of  employment  in  mills,  is  physically, 
intellectually  and  socially  deleterious,  and  (from  a  national 
point  of  view)  economically  wasteful. 


16.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  fact  that  Child  wage- 
many  children  who  are  in  regular  attendance  at  school  earners  in 
are  employed  for  wages  out  of  school  hours.    Such  England,  anJ 
employment  often  tends  to  be  excessive  and  physically  GerniaDj. 
injurious.    The  Inter-departmental   Committee  on  the 
Employment  of  School  Children,  which  reported  in  1901, 
(Cd.  849)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  the  year  1898,  300,000  children  were  in  atten- 
dance at  school  and  also  in  paid  employment.  This 
total,  which  included  half-timers,  was  8  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  children  in  attendance  at  school.  It 
should  be  added  that  an  official  investigation  in  1898 
showed  that  the  same  evil  was  rife  in  many  parts  of  the 
German  Empire.* 


*  In  1898,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  caused  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  as  to  the  number  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  in  the  German  Empire,  who  were  employed  in  labour 
other  than  factory  labour,  agricultural  employment,  and 
domestic  service.  Out  of  8,334,919  children  of  school  age 
in  the  German  Empire,  532,283  were  reported  as  being 
employed  in  labour  other  than  factory  labour,  agricultural 
employment,  and  domestic  service.  The  figures  may  be 
taken  as  approximately,  though  not  absolutely,  correct. 
The  percentage  of  children  of  school  age  employed  in  laboiur 
in  the  different  states  and  provinces  varied  within  wide 
limits.  In  Bavaria,  it  was  only  1-58  per  cent.,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  Bavaria  the  age  limits  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  the  elementary  school  are  six  to  thirteen, 
whereas  in  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  German  Empire  the  upper 
limit  of  attendance  at  the  elementary  day  school  is  fourteen. 
Therefore,  many  children  who  would  have  fallen  within  the 
scope  of  the  return  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  were  excluded 
in  Bavaria.  The  highest  percentage  of  children  of  school  age 
employed  in  labour  in  any  part  of  the  Empire,  was  22-8  in 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  explanation  is  that  in  the 
Saxon  home  industries  much  child  labour  is  employed. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Thuringian  States,  in  which  the 
percentages  varied  from  15-16  to  19-24.  In  Prussia,  the 
percentage  was  5-18  ;  in  Hamburg,  5-67  ;  in  Wiirtemberg, 
6-52;  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  7-27;  and  in  Baden,  9-74.  (See 
Appendix,  No.  III.,  in  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  Employment 
of  Sehool  Children  Committee,  Cd.  895,  1902.) 
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aw  latiiig  17.  The  complexity  of  the  present  law  of  school  atten- 
dance in  England  and  Wales  is  not  favourable  to  the 
^-  growth  of  a  clear  public  opinion  in  favour  of  prolonging 
■"'^  the  period  of  school  attendance  to  fourteen  years  of 
age.  A  simpler  and  more  satisfactory  arrangement  is 
in  force  in  Scotland.  The  Act  which  now  regulates  the 
attendance  of  children  at  school  in  Scotland  was  passed 
in  1901.  It  declares  it  to  be  "  the  duty  of  every  parent 
to  provide  efficient  elementary  education  in  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  for  his  children  who  are  between 
five  and  fourteen  years  of  age."  It  forbids  any  person 
to  take  into  his  employment  any  child  :  ( I )  who  is  under 
the  age  of  twelve  years  ;  or  (2)  who,  being  of  the  age 
of  twelve  years  and  not  more  than  fourteen  years,  has 
not  obtained  exemption  from  the  obligation  to  attend 
school  from  the  school  board  of  the  district.  Thirdly, 
it  gives  power  to  any  school  board,  where  after  due 
inquiry  in  each  case  such  exemption  seems  to  be  justified, 
to  grant  to  individual  children  over  twelve  years  of  age 
exemption  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  for  such 
time  as  the  school  board  shall  think  fit,  and  with  such 
further  conditions  as  to  the  amount  and  manner  of 
further  attendance  at  school  which  the  child  shall  give 
until  it  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen,  as  the  school  board 
in  question  shall  think  it  desirable  to  impose.  But  each 
school  board  which  grants  exemption  is  required  to 
enter  the  names  of  the  children  so  exempted  in  a  register, 
and  to  record  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  in  which, 
and  the  conditions  upon  which,  such  exemption  has 
been  granted  in  each  case. 

18.  Moreover  the  Scotch  Education  Department  is 
empowered  by  the  Act  to  coll  upon  any  school  board, 
at  any  time,  for  a  return  of  the  children  to  whom  such 
exemption  has  been  given,  and  of  the  circumstances 
relating  to  each  case.  If,  after  due  inquiry,  the  Depart- 
ment finds  that  the  attendance  of  scholars  within  the 
district  of  a  school  board,  or  in  any  part  of  its  district, 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  exemption  from  school  atten- 
dance has  been  granted  unjustifiably  or  with  insufficient 
conditions,  it  may  call  upon  the  school  board  to  recall 
exemptions  thus  granted,  or  to  take  steps  to  improve 
the  school  attendance  in  its  district.  If  the  school  board 
fails  to  comply  with  these  requirements  within  a  reason- 
able time,  the  Department  has  power  to  withhold  or 
reduce  the  Parliamentary  grant  payable  to  the  school 
board  in  question.  The  results  of  the  working  of  this 
Act  are  satisfactory.  In  1905  the  estimated  population 
of  Scotland  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
was  186,901  ;  the  number  of  scholars  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  on  the  registers  of  all  schools  in  Scotland 
was  178,521  ;  the  number  of  children  aged  twelve  to 
fourteen  who,  whether  conditionally  or  without  conditions, 
were  exempted  from  school  attendance  by  the  school 
boards  was  7,822,  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
pupils  between  twelve  and  fourteen  who  were  on  the 
school  register.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  were 
allowed  to  leave  school  under  fourteen  were  granted 
exemption  on  condition  that  they  should  attend  evening 
continuation  schools  till  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Thus  the  proportion  of  children  in  Scotland  who  do  not 
remain  under  some  form  of  educational  supervision  till 
they  are  fourteen  years  of  age  is  small.  It  is  desirable 
that  similar  arrangements  should  be  adopted  in  England. 

19.  But,  along  with  measures  lo  keep  the  children 
Ef  classes  ^''^S^^      school,  steps  should  be  taken  to  increase  the 

educational  efficiency  of  the  elementary  day  schools. 
J  There  is  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  condition 
under  which  teachers  and  scholars  in  great  numbers  of 
public  elementary  schools  have  to  do  their  work.  In 
many  urban  schools  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to 
each  certificated  teacher  is  much  too  large  for  true  educa- 
tional efficiency,  or  for  individualised  instruction.  In 
secondary  schools  receiving  grants  from  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  rule  is  that  the  number  of  scholars  taught 
together  at  one  time  must  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  thirty, 
and  must  in  no  case  exceed  thirty-five  (Regulations  for 
Secondary  Schools  in  England,  1907,  Section  13  B.). 
These  regulations,  it  is  true,  are  mainly  concerned  with 
children  over  twelve  years  of  age,  whereas  the  great 
majority  of  the  pupils  in  public  elementary  schools  are 
under  twelve.  But  as  the  need  for  individualised  teaching 
is  at  least  as  great  in  the  case  of  children  under  twelve  as 
in  the  case  of  older  children,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the 
rule,  which  now  applies  to  secondary  schools,  should  be 
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extended  to  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  public  elementary  Mr.  Michael 
schools.    As  the  rule  which  limits  the  size  of  classes  in  E.  Sadler. 
secondary  schools  already  applies  to  their  junior  depart- 
ments, the  children  in  which  are  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  there  is  a  precedent  for  the  extension  of  the  rule  to 
other  schools  giving  instruction  to  children  of  like  age. 

20.  Moreover,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  steps  should 
be  taken  in  the  elementary  school  organisation  to  develop 
corporate  life  and  to  strengthen  the  connection  between 
home  and  school.  The  curriculum  in  the  elementary 
schools  should  include  a  larger  amount  of  hand-work  and 
of  practical  training  than  is  at  present  given.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  industrial  schools  proves  that  practical 
training  has  a  valuable  influence  upon  character.  But 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  a  utilitarian  spirit  in  the 
framing  of  the  courses  of  study.  In  order  that  the  rising 
generation  may  grow  up  with  alert  minds,  with  the  power 
of  adapting  themselves  to  new  conditions,  and  with  a 
sense  of  civic  duty,  it  is  essential  that  the  course  of  educa- 
tion in  the  elementary  schools  should  widen  the  outlook 
of  the  mind  and  quicken  the  power  of  sympathy  with 
others  and  the  sense  of  individual  and  social  obligation. 
One  of  the  chief  means  of  securing  this  is  the  study  of 
good  literature. 

Continuation  Schools  and  other  Forms  of  Further  Educa- 
tion ;  Valuable  Means  of  Increasing  Social,  Civic, 
and  Economic  Efficiency. 

21.  Attendance  at  continuation  schools  in  England  j\^ttendance 
and  Wales  is  purely  voluntary.  Nevertheless,  in  the  continua- 
session  1904—5,  2r2  per  thousand  of  the  population  of  tion  schools 
England  and  Wales  attended  evening  classes  which  were  in  England 
under  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Education.  In  1905-6,  and  Wales, 
the  attendance  had  risen  to  21 '9  per  thousand  of  the 
population.    It  is  true  that  in  this  total,  some  students 

may  have  been  counted  twice  over.  Those  who  attend 
more  than  one  evening  school  are  counted  once  for  each 
school.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  take  no 
account  of  the  large  number  of  students  who  attended 
the  numerous  classes  which  are  carried  on  in  the  evening 
without  inspection  or  aid  from  Government.  When, 
therefore,  all  necessary  qualifications  have  been  made, 
the  statistics  show  that  a  remarkably  large  proportion 
of  the  population  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  of 
instruction  after  the  close  of  their  ^ay's  work. 

22.  The  number  of  students  attending  evening  classes  Number  of 
under    Government   inspection    is    increasing.    Ninety  students 
thousand  more  attended  in  1905-6  than  in  the  corres-  attending 
ponding  session  three  years  before.    For  three  generations  evening 
evening  school  instruction  has  been  one  of  the  most  classes, 
characteristic  features  of  the  English  educational  system. 

In  no  other  country  is  greater  zeal  shown  in  the  voluntary 
attendance  at  evening  classes.  The  educational  facilities 
afforded  by  those  classes  are  appreciated  by  intelligent 
and  vigorous  young  people,  especially  in  the  great  centres 
of  industry  and  commerce.  Out  of  every  ten  students 
attending  the  evening  classes  six  were  men.  Nearly  a 
third  of  the  total  number  of  students  were  twenty-one 
years  and  over.  The  Government  paid  in  grants  9s.  3d. 
per  head  of  the  total  attendance.  During  the  last  few 
years  much  has  been  done,  especially  in  London  and  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  Midlands  and  the 
North,  to  make  the  work  of  the  evening  schools  bear 
more  practically  upon  the  industries  of  the  neighbourhood. 
There  have  also  been  improvements  in  the  grouping  and 
classification  of  the  evening  schools  in  many  towns,  some 
of  the  schools  being  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing 
suitable  courses  of  preparatory  instruction  from  which 
the  student  passes  on  first  to  an  intermediate  evening 
school  and  thence  to  the  advanced  courses  at  the  technical 
institute.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  employers  of  labour  in  the  education  of  their 
workpeople. 

23.  In  the  course  of  the  Manchester  University  Inquiry  Educational 
into  continuation  schools,  it  was  ascertained  that  out  of  facilities 
sixteen  English  railway  companies,  fourteen  gave  direct  given  by 
assistance  towards  or  contributions  to  the  expenses  of 
technical  classes,  in  order  that  their  employees  might  apprentices 
attend  them  either  free  or  at  very  low  fees.    Seven  out 
of  the  sixteen  railway  companies  excused  day  work  under  workpeople, 
certain  conditions  to  apprentices  and  pupils,  to  allow  of 
their  attending  technical  classes  in  the  day  time.  Out 
of  a  total  number  of  thirty-four  engineering  and  ship- 
building firms  of  whom  inquiry  was  made,  eighteen 
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excused  day  work  to  apprentices  or  pupils  to  allow  of 
their  attending  technical  classes  in  the  day  time,  or  had 
done  so  in  exceptional  cases.  Ten  out  of  the  thirty-four 
firms  granted  special  facilities  for  attendance  at  evening 
classes.  Out  of  twenty-three  other  firms  engaged  in 
•different  branches  of  industry,  nearly  all  encouraged 
•attendance  at  evening  classes,  while  seven  made  attend- 
ance at  certain  continuation  classes  compulsory  for 
special  categories  of  employees,  and  nine  excused  day 
work  to  apprentices  or  other  employees  to  allow  attend- 
ance at  technical  classes  in  the  day  time.  (Full  details 
of  the  educational  facilities  thus  granted  to  apprentices 
and  workjjeople,  and  summaries  of  the  employers'  reports 
on  the  results  will  be  found  in  "  Continuation  Schools  in 
England  and  Elsewhere,"  pp.  265-308.) 

24.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  condition  of  the 
evening  continuation  schools  in  many  parts  of  England 
is  disappointing.  In  the  Manchester  University  Inquiry, 
seventy-nine  experienced  evening  school  teachers  and 
administrators  answered  a  series  ot  questions  on  the 
subject  of  evening  school  work.  In  answer  to  the  C|uestion 
whether  the  evening  continuation  schools  were  doing,  on 
the  intellectual  side,  work  commensurate  with  the  labour 
and  funds  now  devoted  to  them,  thirty-seven  replied  in 
the  negative  and  thirty-three  in  the  affirmative.  In 
answer  to  the  question  whether  the  evening  continuation 
schools  were  doing,  on  the  moral  and  social  side,  work 
commensurate  with  the  labour  and  funds  now  devoted 
to  them,  thirty-three  answered  in  the  negative  and  thirty- 
five  in  the  affirmative.  As  the  replies  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  North  of  England  and  from  many  districts  of  the 
Midlands  and  South,  these  rephes  show  widespiead  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  intellectual  results  ordinarily  obtained 
in  the  evening  continuation  schools.  Those  who  an- 
swered the  questions  had,  on  the  average,  had  between 
seven  and  eight  years  experience  in  teaching  in  evening 
schools. 

25.  The  more  serious  defects  in  evening  school  work 
may  be  traced  to  five  causes  : — 

(1)  Many  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  evening  school 
work  have  already  been  engaged  in  long  hours  of 
service  in  the  day  school. 

(2)  Great  numbers  of  young  people  are  employed 
during  such  long  hours  during  the  day  time  that  they 
are  too  tired  to  undertake  serious  intellectual  work 
in  the  evening  school. 

(3)  In  the  country  districts,  reasons  of  expense 
make  it  difficult  to  provide  the  necessary  variety  of 
instruction  especially  of  a  practical  character. 

(4)  In  many  places  little  has  been  done  to  link 
the  evening  classes  with  the  work  of  the  day  school 
in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  come  to 
the  evening  schools  on  the  conclusion  of  the  day 
school  course. 

(5)  There  is  much  wastage  of  ability  and  of  char- 
acter during  the  few  years  which  generally  elapse 
between  the  close  of  the  day  school  course  and  the 

.taking  up  of  evening  school  work.  Unskilled  em- 
ployment at  thirteen  with  good  money  draws  a  boy 
into  a  way  of  life  which  leaves  him  at  sixteen  or 
seventeen  without  a  trade  to  his  fingers  and  with  the 
habit  of  steady  learning  gone  out  of  his  head.  The 
elementary  school-master  sees  that  much  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  have  succeeded  in  doing  for  such 
a  boy  disappears  during  the  two  or  three  years 
immediately  following  the  day  school  course.  On 
the  other  hand,  tfe  teachers  of  the  technical  evening 
classes  are  hampered  by  the  fact  that  many  ot  those 
who  wish  to  enter  have  forgotten  much  of  the  know- 
ledge which  they  require  as  a  foundation  for  technical 
work.  Thus,  inquiries  which  begin  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  line  lead  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion,  viz., 
that  the  years  between  thirteen  and  seventeen  are 
the  point  of  educational  leakage. 

23.  In  the  county  of  Northumberland  there  are  ap- 
proximately, in  each  year,  10,000  boys  and  girls  over 
fourtecn  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  number 
of  those  between  thcje  ages  who  were  in  regular  attend- 
ance at  evenmg  school  ten  years  ago  v/as  about  500,  or 
5  per  cent.  But  in  the  session  190G-7  fhe  number 
was  not  much  larger.  So  far  as  ir  is  possible  to  estimate 
the  figu.es,  out  of  every  three  boys  and  girls  between 


twelve  and  seventeen  3'cars  of  age  in  England  and  Wales, 
two  aie  attending  neither  day  school  nor  evening  class. 
Probably  the  position  is  worse  than  this,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  speak  with  certainty.  The  statistics  of  pupils 
attending  secondary  schools  are  not  detailed  enough. 
In  giving  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  continua- 
tion schools,  they  do  not  show  the  precise  ages  of  the 
pupils,  but  group  them  under  terms  of  years,  viz.,  twelve 
to  fifteen,  fifteen  to  twenty-one,  and  over  twenty-one. 
It  is  desirable  that  these  groups  should  be  broken  up  and 
classified  according  to  sex  and  to  yearly  intervals.  As 
things  are,  we  cannot  measure  with  any  precision  the 
growth  or  decline  of  the  number  cf  those  in  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  during  the  years  which  follow 
the  close  of  the  day  school  course.  The  most  recent 
statistics  encourage  the  belief  that  tlie  efforts  made  in 
many  district?  to  persuade  boj's  and  girls  to  attend  the 
continuation  schools  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
day  school  course  have  met  with  success.  The  number 
of  students  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  attended 
evening  schools  in  England  and  Wales  in  1904-5, 
was  only  729  mor?  than  in  190-3-4.  But  in  1905-6, 
the  number  of  students  under  twenty-one  had  increased 
by  10,236. 

27.  In  several  to%vns  in  the  North  of  England  successful 
efforts  have  been  made  to  strengthen  the  link  between 
the  elementary  day  schools  and  the  evening  continuation 
schools.  At  Widnes,  about  four  out  of  five  boys  who 
leave  the  day  schools  begin  at  once  to  attend  the  evening 
schools.  This  high  record  of  attendance  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  Alkali  Company  and  Messrs  Gossage 
make  it  a  condition  that  all  apprentices  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen,  whether  bound  by  indenture  or  not,  shall 
attend  classes  on  three  evenings  in  the  week  during  the 
M  inter,  their  fees  being  paid  by  their  employers. 

28.  In  the  non-county  boroughs  of  Lancashire  in  the 
session  1906-7,  one  out  of  three  of  all  the  boys  and 
girls  leaving  the  elementary  day  school  went  straight 
on  to  the  continuation  school.  At  Colne  ajnd  Little- 
borough  half  of  those  leaving  the  day  school  began  at 
once  to  attend  the  evening  school.  At  Rochdale,  during 
the  years  1905-7,  55  per  cent,  of  the  boys  under 
seventeen  who  had  left  the  day  school,  and  25  per  cent, 
of  the  corresponding  category  of  girls,  weie  in  attendance 
at  evening  classes.  At  Halifax  about  58  per  cent,  of  all 
the  children,  boys  and  girls,  who  left  the  elementary 
day  schools  in  1906  joined  the  evening  continuation 
schools  within  a  year.  In  1907-8,  of  all  the  boys 
betv/een  thirteen  and  fifteen  in  Halifax  who  were  not 
in  attendance  at  the  day  school,  09  per  cent,  were  at  the 
evening  schools.  The  specially  high  attendance  in  the 
case  of  boys  at  the  evening  schools  in  Halifax  is  due  to 
the  care  with  which  each  boy  on  leaving  the  day  school 
is  visited  by  a  representative  of  the  Principal  of  the 
Technical  College  in  order  that  the  lad  and  his  parents 
may  realise  the  advantage  of  leaving  no  gap  in  his 
education. 

29.  In  several  cases  large  employers  of  labour  compel 
their  j^ounger  workpeople  to  attencl  continuation  schools. 
Messrs.  Brunner  Mond  &  Co.,  at  Northwich,  rec[uire  all 
apprentices  and  youths  under  nineteen  in  their  employ- 
ment to  attend  evening  school  nine  times  out  of  every 
ten  that  the  school  is  open.  The  works  manager  at 
Messrs.  Brunner  Mond  &  Go's  reports  that  as  a  result  of 
this  compulsory  attendance  at  continuation  schools : 
"  Our  younger  generation  of  mechanics  show  a  very 
marked  improvement  both  in  ability  and  keenness  for 
work,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  many  of  them  on 
account  of  the  interest  which  they  display."  When 
Messrs.  Brunner  Mond  &  Co.  first  made  attendance  at 
evening  schools  compulsory,  there  was  some  little  trouble 
in  the  class-rooms,  due  to  the  fact  that  some  pupils  came 
unwillingly.  But  the  firm  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
parents  and  told  them  that  they  intended  in  future  to 
employ  no  boy  who  did  not  regularly  attend  the  evening 
school.  The  parents  were  recommended  to  inform  their 
sons  that  the  matter  v,  as  no  joke  as  the  firm  were  deter- 
mined to  have  the  new  legulation  properly  carried  out. 
From  that  time  forward  no  difficulty  has  occurred,  and 
the  present  arrangements  Avork  smoothly  both  with  the 
pupils  and  with  their  parents. 

30.  Messrs.  Cadbury  Bros.,  Ltd.,  at  BoumeArille,  near 
Birmingham,  require  all  employees  under  sixteen  to 
attend  evening  classes  during  the  winter  for  two  evenings 
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Isory  a  week  and  two  hours  per  evening.  Students  are  advised 
ance  at  as  to  which  courses  should  be  taken.  Parents  or  guardians 
of  appHcants  for  employment  in  the  works  are  required 
to  sign  a  form  of  txgreement  that  the  boy  or  girl  in  question 
shall  attend  evening  continuation  classes  up  to  sixteen 
and  shall  receive  instruction  in  gymnastics  and  swimming 
during  work  hours  up  to  sixteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age, 
respectively. 
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alsory  31.  Messrs.  Rowntree  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  York,  have  established 
lance  of  at  their  Haxby  Road  factory,  a  domestic  economy  school 
inder  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
teen  .it  ^jj  gjj.]g  ^mder  seventeen  in  the  employment  of  the  firm 
oniestic  required  to  attend  for  two  hours  a  week  durmg  work 
hours.  The  subjects  taught  are  cookery,  dressmaking 
and  hygiene.  There  are  three  teachers  and  about  520 
girls  are  under  instruction. 
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irable  32.  The  Edinburgh  School  Board  appointed,  in  the 
de  of  autumn  of  1906  and  1907,  iVIi-.  David  M'Nally  to  visit 
yers  in  the  employers  in  the  city  in  connection  with  the  con- 
jurgh  to  tjjj^,f,^jQjj  classes.  Four  hundred  and  ninety-five  em- 
ployers were  interviewed.  The  Board's  representative 
was  received  \\ith  cordiality,  and  his  requests  were  in 
almost  all  cases  promptly  ai  d  fully  complied  with.  The 
employers  asked  for  details  regarding  the  classes,  the 
conditions  of  enrolment  and  the  provision  for  technical, 
commercial,  industrial  and  trade  instruction.  Many 
valuable  suggestions  were  made.  The  employers  guaran- 
teed the  fees  of  760  employees.  Some  employers  offered 
special  rewards  to  those  in  their  employment  whose  work 
at  the  classes  was  specially  meritorious.  Certain  large 
employers  were  invited  to  allow  the  convener  of  the 
Higher  Education  Committee  or  some  other  member  of 
the  Board  to  address  a  meeting  of  their  emplo}-ees  on  the 
subject  of  the  continuation  schools.  Thirtv  such  meet- 
ings were  held  between  September  10th  and  October  8tlj, 
1907. 
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33.  The  chief  reasons  urged  against  requiring  all  young 
people  not  otherwise  at  school  to  attend  continuation 
classes  up  to  seventeen  years  of  age  are  the  following : — 

(a)  Overstrain  likely  to  be  caused  by  evening 
school  attendance  at  the  end  of  a  long  working  day  ; 

(h)  Impracticability  in  certain  trades  of  permitting 
attendance  of  juvenile  -norkers  at  day  continuation 
classes  during  working  hours  ; 

(c)  Special  difficulties  of  requiring  attendance  : 
(1)  in  the  case  of  girls  ;  (2)  in  the  case  of  all  pupils 
in  thinly-populated  rural  districts. 

34.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reasons  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  may  be  summarised  as  follows,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  outweigh  the  objection:! 
named  above : — 

(a)  Our  present  system  of  attendance  in  England 
is  educationally  wasteful.  More  should  be  done  to 
husband  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion and  to  direct  them  more  systematically  towards 
social  ends.  The  quality  which,  under  the  more 
advanced  conditions  of  modern  industry,  has  most 
"  selection  value  "  is  an  adaptive  mind  combined 
with  strong  moral  principle.  By  means  of  a  pro- 
longed course  of  suitable  education,  adaptiveness  of 
mind  and  firmness  of  character  can  be  enhanced. 
But  the  continuation  classes  for  young  people  during 
adolescence  should  be  held,  as  far  as  possible,  during 
the  day-time  to  avoid  overstrain. 

(6)  Wherever  compulsory  attendance  at  continua- 
tion schools  has  been  tried  in  England,  whether  for 
boys  or  girls,  it  has  been  found  practicable  and 
beneficial.  Compulsory  attendance  at  continuation 
schools  has  been  tried  on  a  much  larger  scale  in 
Germany  and  in  Switzerland,  and  with  satisfactory 
results.  In  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty-five  Cantons 
of  Switzerland  attendance  at  continuation  schools  is 
obligatory  for  boys  up  to  seventeen  years  of  age 
and  in  one  Canton  it  is  obligatory  for  girls  as  well. 
In  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-six  constituent  parts 
of  the  German  Empire,  the  attendance  of  boys  at 
continuation  schools  is  compulsory  (either  throughout 
the  State  or  in  districts  adopting  a  special  bye-law), 
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while  in  four  of  those  States  and  in  some  districts  Mr.  Michael 
of  a  fifth,  it  is  compulsory  for  girls  also.    In  all  these   E.  Sadler. 
cases  the  results  appear  to  be,  on  the  whole,  satis-  — 
factory  and  to  command  general,  though  not  unani-  ^  1908. 
mous,  approval.  ~ 

35.  Throughout  Germany  the  law  throws  upon  the  German  law 
employer  the  duty  of  giving  to  his  younger  workpeople  relating  to 
the  necessary  time  for  attendance  at  the  continuation  continuation 
classes  which  the  local  education  authority  may  prescribe. "° 

This  duty  is  imposed  by  Sees.  120,  142,  and  150  of  the 
Imperial  Law  of  Industry  of  June  1st,  1891,  extended 
by  the  Industrial  Law  of  June  30th,  1900,  Sec.  120. 
These  sections  are  as  follow  : — 

Sec.  120. — Employers  of  labour  are  required  to 
grant  to  those  of  their  employees*  under  eighteen  years- 
of  age  who  attend  a  continuation  school  arranged 
by  the  Government  or  by  the  local  authority  the 
necessary  time  for  school  attendance  as  prescribed 
by  the  authority  in  question.  Classes  are  only 
allowed  on  Sundays  if  they  do  not  interfere  with 
attendance  at  Divine  service. 

Sec.  142. — By  the  bye-law  of  a  district  or  town 
council  attendance  at  continuation  schools  can  be 
made  compulsory  for  male  persons  under  eighteen 
years.  The  regulations  necessary  to  enforce  com- 
pulsory regular  attendance  at  such  schools  may  be 
fixed  by  the  local  authority,  and  the  duties  of  pupils,, 
parents,  guardians  and  employers  may  be  so  defined 
as  to  ensure  the  regular  attendance,  the  discipline  and 
the  orderly  behaviour  of  the  pupils.  Those  pupils 
are  relieved  from  the  attendance  at  such  compulsory 
schools  who  attend  a  guild  or  "  Each "  school, 
provided  that  such  a  school  is  recognised  by  the 
superior  administrative  authority  as  equivalent 
in  status  to  the  said  continuation  school. 

Sec.  150. — A  fine  of  20  marks  (£1)  or,  if  this  is  not 
paid,  imprisonment  up  to  three  days  for  every 
offence,  is  imposed  upon  anyone  contravening  any 
of  the  above  regulations. 

36.  In  addition  to  this  permissive  statute,  however^ 
there  are  in  eleven  States  of  the  German  Empire,  State 
laws  prescribing  the  minimum  period  of  attendance  at 
continuation  schools.  The  conditions  of  attendance  at 
continuation  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  German 
Empire  are  shown  in  the  table  appended.  {See  Appendix, 
No.  X.) 

37.  The  most  highly  organised  system  of  compulsory  Compulsorj 
continuation  schools  is  that  established  in  the  City  of  continuatioii 
Munich  under  the  direction  of  Stadtschulrat  Kerschen- 

steiner.    In  Munich,  attendance  at  continuation  schools  l^li^"ic  ^ 
is  compulsory  :   (a)  For  boys  up  to  the  eighteenth  year 
and  (6)  for  girls  up  to  the  sixteenth.     Business  people 
and  employers  no  longer  complain  in  any  way  of  the- 
compulsory  continuation  school  system.    Those  who  are- 
liberal-minded  feel  that  it  is  a  burden  which  ought  to  be- 
borne  in  the  public  interest.    Speaking  generally,  public- 
opinion  among  employers,  workpeople  and  apprentices 
alike  is  entirely  favourable  to  the  compulsory  continua- 
tion schools  in  Munich.    Apprentices  especially  approve 
the  system  because  the  schools  are  grouped  according, 
to  trades.    A  large  number  of  apprentices  continue  to 
attend  the  schools  voluntarily  when  their  period  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  is  over.    The  general  interest  taken* 
in  the  work  of  the  classes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there 
have  never  been  fewer  absences  without  excuse  than, 
during  the  last  five  years.    The  apprentices  go  between 
7.0  a.m.  and  9.0  a.m.  or  between  1.0  p.m.  and  7.0  p.m. 
There  is  no  instruction  after  7.0  p.m.    Many  trades, 
give  a  complete  day  for  the  attendance  of  apprentices 
at  the  continuation  school.    In  general,  there  is  no  need 
of  regulation  to  enforce  attendance.    The  pupils  come 
willingly  and  gladly.    If  a  scholar  does  play  truant,  he 
has  to  appear  before  the  education  authority  and  is 
cautioned.    If  the  offence  is  repeated,  a  money  fine 
is  imposed,  and,  if  needed,  the  offender  is  imprisoned. 
By  means  of  strict  regulations,  the  attendance  of  domestic 
servants  of  every  kind  is  assured.    Every  girl  has  to 
attend  a  continuation  school  for  at  least  three  hours  per 
week  until  she  has  attained  her  sixteenth  birthday.  In 
case  of  her  absence  without  adequate  excuse,  the  parents 
and  the  employers  are  punished. 

*  By  the  Indu.strial  Law  of  June  30th,  1900,  Sec.  120  is 
altered   to  include   the  following : — Male  persons,  female- 
clerks,  female  apprentices. 
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38.  The  diiBculty  of  enforcing  compulsory  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  in  the  case  of  young  people  em- 
ployed in  mills  has  been  pointed  out  by  those  who  have 
considered  the  possibility  of  adopting  such  a  system  in 
England.  The  witness  has,  therefore,  just  completed 
an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  system  of  compulsorj'' 
attendance  in  eleven  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  textile 
trades  in  Germany,  viz.,  Colmar,  Mulhausen,  Chemnitz, 
Crefeld,  Plauen,  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Meerane,  Augsburg, 
Berlin  and  Forst.  Attendance  at  continuation  schools 
is  now  compulsory  for  boys  to  the  end  of  their  sixteenth 
year  at  Plauen  ;  to  the  end  of  their  seventeenth  year  at 
Chemnitz,  Crefeld,  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Meerane,  Augsburg, 
Berlin  and  Forst ;  and  up  to  the  end  of  their  eighteenth 
year  at  Colmar  and  Mulhausen.  At  Plauen  it  is  also 
compulsory  for  girls  up  to  the  end  of  their  sixteenth  year. 
Factory  employees,  within  the  age  limits  of  compulsory 
attendance,  leave  the  mills  early  in  order  to  attend  con- 
tinuation classes  between  the  hours  of  5  p.m.,  and  7  p.m., 
or  8  p.m.  at  Colmar,  Elberfeld,  Meerane  and  Augsburg. 
Continuation  classes  are  held  during  work  hours  for  shifts 
of  younger  mill-hands  at  Mulhausen,  Plauen,  Barmen, 
and  Chemnitz.  The  amount  of  attendance  required  at 
continuation  classes  is  three  lessons  a  week  at  Mulhausen 
and  Meerane  ;  four  lessons  a  week  at  Colmar,  Chemnitz, 
Crefeld,  Elberfeld,  Berlin  and  Forst ;  and  six  lessons  a 
week  at  Plauen,  Barmen  and  Augsburg.  The  system 
of  compuslory  attendance  is  reported  as  working  satis- 
factorily and  as  meeting  with  the  approval  of  employers 
and  workpeople  at  Colmar,  Mulhausen,  Chemnitz,  Crefeld, 
Plauen,  Elberfeld,  Augsburg  and  Forst.  At  Barmen 
there  was  grumbling  at  the  beginning  (1905),  but  the 
arrangements  are  now  reported  as  working  smoothly.  At 
Meerane,  where  the  plan  of  compulsory  attendance  at 
continuation  schools  was  introduced  after  a  great  struggle, 
the  position  is  now  satisfactory  and  the  local  education 
authority  hope  that  further  conce?sions  will  shortly  be 
made  by  the  employers.  At  Berlin  where  compulsory 
attendance  began  in  1905,  the  system  is  working  fairlt 
well,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  form  a  final  judgment  as  to 
the  results. 

39.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  best  manner  of  intro- 
ducing into  Great  Britain  the  system  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  continuation  schools  will  be  by  means  of  a 
Permissive  Act  which  could  be  adopted  in  districts  which 
felt  ready  for  the  change.  This  plan  was  embodied  in 
the  Education  (Scotland)  Bill,  1907,  Sections  8  and  9  :— 

8.  (1)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  a  school  board  from 
time  to  time  to  make,  vary  and  revoke  bye-laws  for 
requiring  the  attendance  at  continuation  classes  until 
the  age  of  seventeen  of  young  persons  who  are  not 
otherwise  receiving  a  suitable  education,  and  that  at 
such  times  and  for  such  periods  as  may  in  such  bye- 
laws  be  specified : 

Provided  that  no  young  person  shall  be  required 
to  attend  a  continuation  class  held  beyond  two  miles 
measured  along  the  nearest  road  from  the  residence  of 
such  young  person. 

(2)  Bye-laws  so  made  shall  not  take  effect  unless 
and  until  they  have  been  submitted  to  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Department,  who  are  hereby  em- 
powered to  allow,  or  disallow  the  same,  as  they  may 
think  proper,  nor  shall  any  such  bye  laws  be  con- 
firmed :  — 

Unless  notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  con- 
firmation of  the  same  has  been  given  in  one  or 
more  of  the  newspapers  circulated  within  or  by 
handbills  posted  throughout,  the  district  to 
which  such  bye-laws  relate,  one  month  at  least 
before  the  making  of  such  applications,  and 

Unless  for  one  month  at  least  before  any  such 
application  is  considered  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
bye-laws  has  been  kept  at  the  office  of  the  school 
board  and  has  been  open  during  office  hours 
thereat  to  the  inspection  of  the  ratepayers  of  the 
district  to  which  such  bye-laws  relate,  without 
fee  or  reward. 

Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  proposed  bye -law, 
or  by  any  proposed  alteration  of  a  bye-law,  may 
within  such  last-mentioned  month,  forward  notice 
of  his  objection  to  the  department,  which  shall  con- 
sider the  same  before  granting  confirmation. 
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The  clerk  of  the  school  board  shall,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  any  such  ratepayer,  furnish  him  with  a  copy 
of  such  proposed  bye-laws  or  any  part  thereof,  on 
payment  of  sixpence  for  every  hundred  words  con- 
tained in  such  copy. 

A  bye-law  when  confirmed  by  the  Department 
shall  not  require  confirmation,  allowance  or  approval 
by  any  other  authority. 

(3)  If  any  person  knowingly  employs  a  young 
person  at  any  time  when  his  attendance  is  by  any 
such  bye-law  required  at  a  continuation  class  he 
shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  or  in  case  of  a  second 
or  subsequent  offence  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

(4)  If  any  parent  or  guardian  of  a  young  person 
by  wilful  neglect,  or  by  habitually  neglecting  to 
exercise  due  care,  has  conduced  to  the  commission 
of  an  alleged  offence  under  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding sub-section,  or  otherwise  to  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  young  person  to  attend  a  continuation 
class  as  required  in  any  such  bye-law,  he  shall  be 
liable  on  summary  conviction  to  the  like  penalty. 

(5)  The  Department  shall  not  allow  any  bye-law 
unless  they  are  satisfied  that  there  is  a  suitable  pro- 
vision of  continuation  classes  within  the  parish  or 
burgh  to  which  it  bears  to  be  applicable. 

(6)  The  production  of  a  written  or  printed  copy 
of  a  bye-law,  if  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the 
clerk  to  the  school  board,  shall,  until  the  contrary  is 
proved,  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  due  making  and 
existence  of  the  bye-law,  and,  if  it  is  so  stated  in  the 
copy,  of  the  bye-law  having  been  allowed  by  the 
Department. 

9.  All  prosecutions  for  offences  under  either  of 
the  two  immediately  preceding  sections  of  this  Act 
shall  take  place  before  the  sheriff  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts,  and 
penalties  shall  be  recoverable  by  imprisonment  in 
terms  of  those  Acts. 

The  expression  "  continuation  class "  means  a 
class  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Code 
of  Regulations  of  the  Department  for  classes 
providing  further  instruction  for  pupils  who 
have  left  school. 

40.  The  witness  suggests  that  any  district  adopting 
a  bye-law  compelling  attendance  at  continuation  schools 
should  receive  continuation  school  grants  from  the  Board 
of  Education  at  double  rates.  This  would  serve  as  a 
lever  for  moving  local  opinion  in  favour  of  the  adoption 
of  compulsion.  The  witness  estimates  that  if  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  were  made  compulsory  on  all 
young  people  up  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  total 
annual  cost,  central  and  local,  would  be  about  £1,495,000 
per  annum.  This  calculates  the  cost  of  continuation 
school  teaching  at  an  average  of  233.  per  head.  But 
any  very  highly-organised  system  of  technical  continua- 
tion schools,  closely  adjusted  to  trade  needs,  and  taught  " 
by  expert  trade  teachers  in  buildings  suitably  equipped, 
would  entail  a  much  larger  expenditure  per  head.  In 
the  continuation  schools  in  Munich,  in  1906-7,  the  average 
cost  per  student  was  £2  17s.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
witness,  this  expenditure  for  continuation  schools  would 
be  remunerative  to  the  nation  through  the  enhanced 
industrial  skill  of  the  workers  and  foremen,  and  through 
the  civic  and  social  betterment  which  would  accrue  from 
so  carefully  organised  a  system  of  educational  discipline. 

41.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  Effects  of 
attendance  at  continuation  schools  and,  with  it,  a  further  introducing 
restriction  of  the  hours  of  adolescent  labour,  would  cer-  compulsory^^ 
tainly  curtail  the  money  earning  power  of  many  young  gQj^^uatk)a 
people  during  the  years  from  thirteen  to  seventeen.    This  gg^QQig 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  hardship  to  great  numbers  of 

families  and  would  involve  a  temporary  shrinkage  of  the 
margin  of  comfort  in  the  case  of  many  more.  For  these 
reasons  the  change  should  only  be  made  gradually  and 
by  instalments.  The  economic  life  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  would  be  invigorated  by  better  technical  education 
and  by  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  deteriorating  employ- 
ment during  the  years  of  adolescence.  The  intellectual 
and  moral  gain  derived  from  judicious  forms  of  such 
restriction  would  be  followed,  gradually  but  almost 
certainly,  by  a  material  gain. 


Suggestion  of 
witness  as  to 
double  giants 
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General  Conclusions. 

42.  The  witness,  therefore,  submits  the  following 
general  conclusions  — 

A.  — Education  in  itself  is  no  panacea  for  the 
evils  of  economic  distress  and  unemployment.  But, 
directly  and  indirectly,  it  could  do  much  to  lessen 
those  evils  in  future,  especially  in  the  following 
ways : — 

(i.)  Reforms  in  education  would  do  much  to  in- 
crease the  adaptiveneas  and  social  efficiency  of 
the  rising  generation,  and  thus  to  increase  the 
mobility  of  labour  among  the  workers. 

(ii.)  More  systematic  instruction  in  the  higher 
forms  of  the  public  schools,  in  social  and 
economic  subjects,  would  give  to  many  of 
those  who  are  likely  to  become  employers 
a  stronger  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  wise 
and  public-spirited  organisation  and  direction 
of  labour. 

(iii.)  Education  can  help  to  form  the  habit  of 
mind  which  resents  waste,  alike  in  use  of  material, 
of  food  stuffs,  of  time,  and  of  human  service. 

(iv.)  Education  could  do  something  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  employment  by  increasing  the 
power  of  leaders  of  industry  and  commerce  to 
discern  and  seize  new  economic  opportunities. 
It  could  touch  the  problem  of  unemployment  and 
lessen  some  of  the  loss  and  suffering  caused  by  it 
by  training  up  a  generation  which  would  quickly 
grasp  the  bearing  of  systematic  remedial 
measures  and,  in  applving  them,  realise  the 
need  for  patience  and  for  careful  discrimination 
between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving.  But 
the  most  fruitful  work  of  education  lies  in  its  in- 
direct influence  upon  social  relationships,  in 
quickening  human  sympathy,  in  strengthening 
the  feeling  of  brotherhood,  and  in  creating  tho 
desire  for  a  finer  quality  of  human  life. 

B.  — (i.)  If  education  is  to  be  made  an  effective 
instrument  in  securing  the  benefits  mentioned 
above,  it  is  necessary,  as  one  of  the  first  condi- 
tions of  success,  that  changes  should  be  made  in 
our  elementary  education.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  teachers  in  most  of  our  public 
elementary  schools  have  to  do  their  work  are  in- 
compatible with  the  full  intellectual  and  moral 
efficiency  of  the  schools.  Classes  should  be 
smaller.  The  liberal  education  and  professional 
training  of  the  teachers  should  cover  a  longer 
period.  There  should  be  more  practical  work  in 
the  curriculum.  There  should  be  better  classifi- 
cation of  the  pupils  according  to  aptitude.  For 
certain  categories  of  pupils  the  whole  course 
should  be  simplified.  Abundant  opportunity 
should  be  offered  for  the  transference,  at  suitable 
ages,  of  promising  pupils  to  secondary  schools 
(of  varying  types),  and  thence  to  places  of  higher 
education,  by  means  of  scholarships  and  (where 
necessary)  maintenance  allowances. 

(ii.)  The  period  of  attendance  at  the  day  school 
should  be  lengthened  and  the  English  law  of 
school  attendance  simplified.  The  adoption  of 
Sections  2,  3,  and  9,  of  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Act,  1901,  is  desirable  for  these  purposes. 

C.  — The  work  of  the  schools  should  be  brought  more 
closely  into  relation  with  the  homes  of  the  children  : — 

(i.)  By  giving  head  teachers  such  help  in  their 
clerical  duties  as  to  enable  them,  as  is  already 
done  in  many  cases,  to  confer  with  the  parents 
of  the  elder  school  children  with  a  view  to  the 
wise  choice  of  and  technical  preparation  for 
subsequent  emplojonent. 

(ii.)  By  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
managers  of  each  individual  school,  so  that  each 
J  school  may  have  a  body  of  persons  personally 

interested  in  the  work  of  the  teachers  and  in 
the  future  of  the  pupils.  Further  trial  should 
be  made  of  the  experiment  (already  successful  in 
many  cases)  of  appointing  to  the  body  of 
managers  representatives  of  the  parents  of 
children  in  the  school. 


(iii.)  By  giving  encouragement  to  such  efforts  Mr.  Michael 
as  those  of  the  Fern  Street  School  Settlement,  E.  Sadler. 
Devons  Road,  Bow,  E.,  and  of  the  Finchley  ^jr^^j  jgng 
Education  Committee  to  secure  suitable  employ-  ' 
ment  for  the  children  in  the  schools.    In  large 
to'WTQS  it  would  be  found  helpful  to  have  a 
special  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  local  education 
authority  who  would  collect  information  as  to  the 
ways  of  entering  trades  and  other  callings,  and 
place  himself,  at  appointed  hours,  at  the  service 
of  parents  who  might  wish  to  consult  him  with 
regard  to  the  future  of  their  children.    Such  an 
officer  and  his  colleagues  would  need  to  be  in 
close  communication  with  the  head  teachers  of 
the  schools. 

D.  — Increased  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  State  Need  of 
to  encourage  local  education  authorities,  voluntary  increased 
associations,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  etc.,  to  organise  efforts  by 
continuation   classes   affording,    according   to   the  State  to  en- 
needs  of  the  different  localities  and  of  different  ^^"^^^^J^^^^ 
caUings,   courses   of   instruction   which   would   be  of  graded 
practically  useful  to  young  people  of  from  fourteen  continuation 
to  seventeen  years  of  age.    These  classes  should  be  classes, 
carefully  graded,  as  is  already  the  case  in  the  best 
organised  centres.    They  should  in  all  cases  be  so 

planned  as  to  train  young  people  for  healthy  living 
and  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  They  should  culti- 
vate humane  interests  as  well  as  technical  skill. 
In  the  organisation  of  such  classes  local  education 
authorities  and  others  should  confer  with  the  associa- 
tions of  employers  and  of  workers  in  each  trade. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  persuade  every 
boy  and  girl  on  leaving  the  elementary  school,  to 
join  a  continuation  class,  so  as  to  prevent  a  waste- 
ful gap  in  his  or  her  educational  course,  and  the 
risk  of  the  loss  of  the  habit  of  learning.  By  a  card 
record  system  the  local  education  authority  (aided 
by  teachers  in  the  day  and  continuation  schools, 
Sunday  school  authorities,  club  workers,  etc.), 
should  keep  up  personal  communication  with  the 
boys  and  girls  during  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  close  of  their  elementary  school  course,  and 
with  their  parents  also.  Improvements  should  be 
made  in  the  staffing  of  continuation  schools,  and  relief 
given  to  overworked  and  jaded  teachers. 

E.  — Ultimately,  some  form  of  compulsion  to  attend  Desirability 
day  or  evening  continuation  classes,  between  four-  of  compelling 
teen  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  will  be  found  desir-  attendance  at 
able,  not  so  much  in  the  interests  of  exceptional  contmuation 
individuals  as  in  that  of  the  rank  and  file.  Some 

of  the  present  evils  of  unemployment  may  be  traced 
to  the  lack  of  educational  care  and  of  suitable 
technical  training  during  the  years  of  adolescence. 
Compulsory  attendance  at  continuation  schools 
should  be  accompanied  by  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
juvenile  and  adolescent  labour  where  those  are  now 
excessive.  Employers,  including  Government  De- 
partments, manufacturers,  commercial  firms,  retail 
tradesmen  and  employers  of  young  domestic  ser- 
vants, should  be  placed  under  statutory  obligation 
to  allow  young  persons  of  less  than  seventeen  years 
of  age  who  are  in  their  employment,  to  attend 
courses  of  physical,  technical  and  general  instruc- 
tion for  four  hours  a  week,  at  any  rate,  during  the 
winter  months,  at  times  of  day  when  the  pupils 
are  not  too  tired  to  profit  by  the  teaching. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  Government  should  pay  Desirability 
grants  at  a  double  rate  to  districts  which  may     S^'a^nts  ata 
adopt  a  by-law  making  attendance  at  continuation  districts 
classes    (held  in  the  day  time   or  in  the    late  making 
afternoon  wherever   practicable)  obligatory    upon  attendance 
aU   boys  and  girls   (if  not   otherwise   at   school)  compulsory, 
up  to  seventeen  years  of  age.     The  attention  of  etc. 
Government  Departments  should  be  drawn  to  the 
social  evils  resulting  from  the  inconsiderate  use  of 
adolescent  labour  in  callings  which  afford  no  hope 
of    adult  employment,  and  no   preparation  for  a 
skilled  trade.    In  the  post  offices,  in  large  towns, 
classes  should  be  organised  (by  co-operation  with 
the  local  education  authority)  for  the  instruction 
of  telegraph  messengers,  in  shifts,  during  the  hours 
of  duty. 

93387.  (Chairman.)  Your  Statement  deals  with  two 
periods  of  education,  the  first,  the  normal  period,  or 
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what  is  deemed  the  normal  period  of  elementary 
education,  and  secondly  in  connection  with  continuation 
schools.  You  speak  more  than  once  of  dissatisfaction 
as  regards  the  conditions  under  which  teachers  and 
scholars  have  to  do  their  work,  and  I  think  also  as  re- 
gards the  results.  Do  you  think  that  dissatisfaction  is 
at  all  widespread  ? — I  think  there  is  very  wide  dissatis- 
faction among  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools  at  the 
size  of  the  classes  which  they  are  required  to  teach. 

93388.  I  was  thinking  rather  as  regards  the  parents 
of  the  community  at  large.  Has  any  dissatisfaction 
been  evident,  or  made  itself  known  to  you,  in  consequence 
of  our  expenditure  on  education  not  stopping  unemploy- 
ment, and  in  this  case,  from  an  industrial  point  of  view 
not  fulfilling  anticipations  with  regard  to  it  ? — I  think 
the  general  effect  of  the  evidence  we  have  received  in 
the  two  inquiries,  the  results  of  which  I  am  prepared 
to  submit  to  you,  is,  that  it  is  desked  in  the  national 
interest  that  great  improvement  should  be  made  in  our 
elementary  day  schools,  and  that  the  root  of  any  real 
reform  of  further  education  must  be  planted  there. 

93389.  We  are  looking  at  this  question  mainly  from 
the  industrial  point  of  view.  I  think  you  make  some 
very  valuable  suggestions  in  the  second  part  of  your 
Statement,  as  regards  the  changes  that  might  be  made. 
I  will  not  allude  to  B.  in  Paragraph  42  of  your  Statement  ; 
the  suggestions  seem  to  me  excellent,  but  they  are  really 
purely  educational,  and  therefore  they  are  a  little  outside 
our  purview  ;  but  in  C.  you  deal  with  a  question  which 
has  been  very  much  before  us,  that  is,  how  far  you  can 
utilise  our  system  of  elementary  education  by  bringing 
teachers  more  in  contact  with  the  parents  and  helping 
the  parents  of  the  child  to  obtain  employment  for  the 
child.  I  will  take  you  through  those  four  sections.  I 
assume  the  head  teachers  do,  to  a  certain  extent,  confer 
with  the  parents  of  the  older  children  now,  do  they,  as 
regards  their  technical  preparation  for  subsequent  em- 
ployment, or  is  there  very  little  communication  ? — A 
great  deal  is  done  by  all  the  best  teachers,  men  and 
women,  but  I  think  it  is  generally  felt  that  much  more 
might  be  done  than  has  been  accomplished  at  present. 

93390.  A  teacher  would  hardly  look  upon  it  a.s  his 
necessary  business ;  he  would  do  it  out  of  kindness  or 
interest  in  the  child  ? — \  es,  but  teachers  are  very  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  children. 

93391.  In  a  poor  district  the  teacher  is  a  sort  of  social 
centre,  around  which  a  great  deal  gravitates  ?— Yes. 

93392.  Then  you  think  that  the  managers  might  be 
utilised  to  some  extent  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes,  it  is 
very  important  I  think  with  a  view  of  getting  proper 
employment  for  the  children,  and  directing  them  to  the 
right  kind  of  employment,  that  there  should  be  connected 
with  each  school  a  body  of  experienced  people,  who 
know  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  various  trades,  and 
who  can  help  forward  the  boys  and  girls  after  they  leave 
school.  There  is  some  danger,  in  more  centralised  systems 
of  administration,  of  depriving  the  bodies  of  school 
managers  of  the  special  responsibilities  which  they  used 
to  have  in  regard  to  the  school,  and  therefore  to  lessen 
their  interest  in  the  work. 

93393.  There  is  also  a  difficulty,  is  there  not,  in  regard 
to  the  poorest  parts  of  London,  and  the  poorest  parts  of 
populous  centres,  in  getting  residential  managers  who  are 
qualified  to  take  the  interest  ? — I  believe  there  is  a  very 
large  amount  of  voluntary  work  which  might  be  more 
utilised  in  the  management  of  schools  if  larger  responsi- 
bilities were  thrown  upon  the  managers.  The  effect  of 
the  better  education  of  girls  and  women  has  been  largely 
to  increase  the  number  of  public-spirited  women  who  are 
specially  fitted  for  this  work. 

93394.  Reversing  it,  given  increased  responsibility,  you 
think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  competent 
managers  who  would  take  an  interest  ? — I  think  a  great 
deal  more  ought  to  be  done  to  utilise  the  services  of  volun- 
tary managers.  Where  it  has  been  tried,  the  experiment 
of  putting  on  the  body  of  managers  a  couple  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parents  of  the  children,  has  had  good 
results.  We  have  in  the  University  of  Manchester  two 
schools  of  demonstration  and  experiment,  where  we  try 
to  work  out  new  methods  of  teaching,  and  on  the  com- 
mittees of  those  schools  we  have  elected  representatives 
of  the  parents.  On  several  occasions  we  have  obtained 
from  them  guidance  and  help  which  we  could  not  possibly 
have  got  in  any  other  way. 


93395.  Then  you  go  on  to  suggest,  and  this  is  a  new 
idea  I  think,  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  a  special 
officer  on  the  staff  of  the  local  education  authority,  who 
would  collect  information  as  to  the  ways  of  entering  trades 
and  other  callings,  and  place  himself  at  appointed  hours 
at  the  service  of  parents  who  might  wish  to  consult  him 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  their  children.  Has  anything 
of  that  kind  been  at  all  tried  ? — In  the  Fern  Street 
School,  Devon's  Road,  Bow-by-Bromley,  there  has  been 
started  what  is  called  the  school  settlement.  Two  or 
three  people  connected  with  the  school  actually  live  close 
to  the  school,  and  their  business  is  to  visit  the  children's 
homes  as  friends  and  neighbours,  to  help  in  organising 
various  clubs,  parents'  gatherings,  a  play  centre,  and 
country  holidays,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  children 
leaving  school,  and  to  assist  them  in  finding  suitable 
employment.  That  takes  the  school  as  the  unit.  la 
the  urban  district  of  Fincliley  advice  in  the  choice  of 
employment  is  being  given  by  the  education  authority 
itself  to  young  people  on  leaving  school.  Every  child 
on  coming  within  six  months  of  the  close  of  the  elementary 
school  career  is  noted  in  a  list,  and  the  parents  are  com- 
municated with,  a  friendly  letter  being  sent  suggesting 
they  should  come  to  the  office  and  talk  over  with  the 
education  secretary  the  kind  of  life  that  they  propose  to 
put  the  child  into,  so  that  the  education  secretary  may 
help  them  as  to  the  best  kind  of  preparation  for  that 
life  ;  a  number  of  employers  in  the  City  are  communi- 
cated with,  so  that  if  they  have  vacancies  they  may  write 
to  the  education  authority  in  Finchley,  with  a  view  of 
suitable  candidates  being  sent  for  their  approbation. 

93396.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Coxxld  you  tell  us  in  that  con- 
nection what  they  do  in  Germany  ? — The  educatioiL 
conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  German  Empire  vary 
very  much,  but  the  whole  organisation  of  the  educational 
care  of  young  people  during  adolescence  has  made  remark- 
able  advances  in  the  last  ten  years.  If  it  is  convenient 
to  you  perhaps  I  might  speak  about  Germany  en  bloc,  as 
it  is  a  rather  long  and  difficult  subject. 

93397.  {CJiairnian.)  Before  we  leave  this  point,  is  this 
a  new  departure  at  Finchley  ? — It  is  quite  new.  Perhaps 
to  save  the  time  of  the  Commission  I  might  throw  a 
good  deal  of  the  substance  of  these  documents  into  the 
form  of  a  memorandum,  because  the  details  are  numerous 
but  important.  {See  Paragraph  42  (C)  of  Statement  by 
W  itness. ) 

93398.  We  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  ? 
— If  advice  as  to  employment  is  to  be  wisely  given  to- 
young  people  on  leaving  school,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
education  secretary  (or  whoever  else  gives  the  advice); 
should  know  a  great  deal  about  the  conditions  of  trade 
and  about  the  various  occupations  in  the  district  con- 
cerned. I  believe  that  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon  has  suggested 
that  this  experience  should  be  collected  and  made  avail- 
able in  large  cities  under  the  charge  of  a  special  officer.. 
I  am  sure  that  in  a  large  town  such  a  plan  would  be  bene- 
ficial ;  but  the  duties  of  the  officer  would  require  the 
services  of  at  least  one  man  with  some  assistants,  as  he 
ought  to  be  in  different  parts  of  the  town  on  different 
days,  at  convenient  hours  in  the  evening,  for  consultation 
with  the  parents.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  study 
the  interests  of  girls,  and  for  this  reason  women  should 
be  employed  in  such  a  bureau  of  information. 

93399.  Of  course,  if  a  system  hke  that  could  be  generally 
established,  and  you  could  fink  up  one  place  with  another, 
there  could  be  communication  between  those  different 
officials  ? — I  think  that  is  exceedingly  important. 

93400.  You  think  it  would  be  capable  of  considerable 
development  m  that  way  ? — Certainly. 

93401.  It  is  very  rarely  that  parents  let  the  teachers 
know  what  occupation  they  wish  their  children  to  go 
into,  is  it  not  ? — The  skilled  artisans  in  the  industrial 
districts  seem  to  me  to  be  taking  an  increased  interest  in 
the  future  of  their  children.  It  is  dangerous  to  generalise 
about  a  large  subject  of  this  kind,  but  I  have  been  im- 
pressed, wherever  I  have  been  in  England  during  the 
last  three  year.^,  with  the  marked  growth  in  intelligent 
interest  in  educational  matters  on  the  part  of  the  skilled 
artisans.  I  do  not  think  it  has  extended  at  present  very 
much  beyond  that. 

93402.  The  class  it  has  not  extended  to  is  the  class  we 
particularly  want  to  help,  beause  they  would  be  probably 
unskilled,  and  probably  the  parents  of  a  low  grade  of 
unskilled  labour  1 — Yes,  but  a  gieat  deal  can  be  done  to- 
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■sviden  the  present  range  of  interest  ;  I  am  hopeful  about 
the  turn  things  are  taking. 

93403.  We  ^Yi\\  turn  to  Germany  for  a  minuce.  What 
has  been  sometimes  suggested  to  us  is  that  the  parent 
or  the  guardian  of  the  child  should  be  asked,  after  the 
child  has  been  to  school  for  a  certain  time,  to  designate 
the  class  of  employment  for  which  it  is  intended.  Is 
there  anything  of  that  kind  in  Germany ;  is  the  parent 
obliged  to  let  the  teacher  know  what  occupation  he 
intends  the  child  to  follow  ? — No  ;  but  in  certain  parts 
of  Germany  the  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
does  not  end  at  foiu'teen  ;  in  such  cases  every  child  ;s 
necessarily,  where  the  bye-law  or  the  law  so  requires, 
vmder  educational  supervision  during  the  years  of 
adolescence,  and  the  courses  at  continuation  schools  are 
being  more  and  more  made  practical,  so  as  to  fit  the  boys, 
and  in  some  cases  the  girls,  for  industrial  emplojment. 

93404.  Employment  in  Germany  follows  hereditary 
lines  a  great  deal,  does  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can 
speak  about  that.  It  varies  very  much  in  the  diiferent 
districts.  Would  it  be  convenient  to  you  to  know  exactly 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  law  in  Germany  on  this  whole 
subject  ?  So  far  as  voluntary  attendance  at  continua- 
tion school  goes,  I  think  that  in  many  towns  and  districts 
of  England,  we  are  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 

93405.  That  is,  of  course,  where  the  attendance  is 
voluntary  ? — Yes. 

93406.  The  drawback  to  having  compulsory  attend- 
ance i.s  that  you  would  increase  the  number,  but  you 
would  bring  down  the  standard  of  the  attendance  as 
regards  ability  and  capacity.  Is  that  not  generally  the 
case  ? — That  h-  s  not  been  my  experience  of  s  eing  it  at 
work  in  Germany,  but  speaking  again  very  broadly, 
the  general  effect  of  tlie  German  system  is  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  mediocre,  to  take  much  closer  care  of  the 
residuum,  but  not  to  give  cjuice  as  much  opportunity  and 
freedom,  as  is  the  case  in  this  countiy,  to  the  exceptionally 
clever  or  energetic. 

93407.  I  think  it  would  fit  in  with  your  evidence  if  j^ou 
were  just  to  describe  to  iis  fuUy  the  German  system  of 
continuation  schools,  and  anytliing  that  is  peculiar  as 
regards  their  ordinary  elementary  education  as  distin- 
guished from  ours  ? — Attendance  at  continuation  schools 
beyond  fourteen  is  obligatoiy  on  part,  or  the  whole,  of 
the  younger  population  by  local  by-laws  in  nine  states  of 
the  German  Empire,  and  in  the  Reichsland  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

93408.  May  I  ask  by  "  local  by-law  "  do  you  mean 
that  the  whole  state  passes  a  law,  or  that  it  is  optional 
to  the  local  authority  of  whatever  state  ? — In  the  ten 
states  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  there  is  a  general 
permissive  law  which  can  be  adopted  by  the  town  or  dis- 
trict, and  therefore  in  these  states  compulsory  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  is  in  patches,  according  to  the 
option  of  the  district  concerned.  They  are  the  following  : 
Prussia,  with  a  population  of  31,000,000,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  parts  of  Prussia,  Posen  and  West  Prussia, 
where  attendance  at  continuation  schools  is  obligatory 
"by  general  law  and  not  by  by-law  ;  there  are  those  two 
parts  of  Prussia  which  are  exceptional. 

93409.  The  compulsion  is  in  force  either  by  by-law  or 
general  law  ? — The  compulsion  is  in  force  all  over  Posen 
and  West  Prussia,  but  in  the  rest  of  Prussia  only  locally. 
Prussia,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Anhalt, 
Bnmswick,  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt,  Lippe  and  Alsace-Lorraine  are  the  ten 
constituent  parts  of  the  German  Empire  in  which  the 
attendance  at  continuation  schools  is  compulsory,  if 
local  by-laws  require.  There  are  eleven  states  in  which 
attendance  is  compulsory  by  state  law,  within  varying 
limits— Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirttemberg,  Baden,  Hesse, 
Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  Waldeck  and  Reuss  the 
younger  line.  It  is  obligatory  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys, 
in  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Waldeck, 
und  in  parts  of  Prussia.  There  are  five  states  In  which 
attendance  at  continuation  schools  at  present  is  wholly 
-voluntary — at  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Liibeck,  Reuss,  the 
elder  branch,  r  nd  Schaumburg-Lippe  ;  but  in  One  of 
those,  Bremen,  it  becomes  compulsory  on  April  1st  next. 

93410.  What  is  the  result  of  these  laws,  some  of  which 
are  compulsory  and  others  of  which  are  locally  optional  ? 
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Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  the  German 
population  is  compelled  to  attend  these  continuation 
schools  ? — Complete  statistics  do  not  exist.  The  work  of 
comparing  statistics  of  attendances  at  continuation 
schools  is  one  of  great  complexity  and  difficulty,  and  there 
are  not  sufficient  materials  for  a  complete  answer  to  your 
question.  I  have  prepared  a  summarised  ans\^er  so  far 
as  an  accurate  statement  is  possible.  In  England  and 
Wales,  where  our  attendance  is  purely  voluntary,  there 
were  by  the  last  published  statistics,  about  22  per  1,000  of 
the  population  in  attendance  at  evening  or  other  continua- 
tion schools  under  Government  inspection.  Some  quali- 
fication ought  to  be  made  as  regards  those  figures,  because 
in  a  few  cases  the  same  students  may  be  counted  twice 
over  ;  secondly,  the  attendance  of  many  of  those  students 
is  irregular  ;  in  the  third  place,  the  duration  of  the  course 
is  often,  for  the  individual  student,  short.  The  three 
parts  of  Germany  where  I  think  I  have  been  able  to  get 
figures  as  exhaustive  as  our  English  figures,  are  the 
following,  Wiirttemberg,  Baden,  and  the  City  of  Munich. 
In  Wiirttemberg,  the  attendance  per  thousand  in  the 
year  ending  January  1st,  1906,  was  28 '8  per  1,000  of  the 
population. 

93411.  What  proportion  is  that  22  per  1,000  should 
you  think,  to  those  who  could  attend  ? — Of  those  who 
leave  the  elementary  schools  it  is  certain  that  not  more 
than  1  in  3  ever  comes  under  any  systematic  form  of 
educational  care  afterwards.  I  believe,  but  there  is  no 
statistical  proof  of  it,  that  the  proportion  is  much  worse, 
and  that  1  in  5  is  nearer  the  truth.  1  in  3  is,  I  think, 
practically  conclusively  proved.  Our  lack  of  statistical 
knowledge  is  remarkable,  and  I  sliould  like  to  lay  before 
the  Commission  some  suggestions  for  its  improv'  ment. 

93412.  Do  you  mean  in  Germany  or  in  England  ? —  Attendance 
In  England,  but  it  is  true  in  Germany  too.  The  figures  at  eontinuii- 
in  Wiirttemberg  that  really  compare  with   the   English  ^^o" 

and  Welsh  figures  is  28-8  per  1,000.  That  omits  the  ^j^^^^*"*^ 
attendance  at  Sunday  Schools,  which  is  one  of  the  forms 
of  compulsory  attendance.  If  you  include  that,  the 
number  rises  to  44  per  1,000  of  population,  but  I  have 
omitted  Sunday  Schools,  because  we  have  a  very  large 
Sunday  School  attendance  in  England,  and  it  is  not  fair 
to  include  it  in  Wiirttemberg,  and  not  include  it  in  England  ; 
then  further,  the  two  things  are  not  comparable,  because 
in  Wiirttemberg  the  attendance  at  Sunday  School  is  more 
devoted  to  secular  studies,  and  is  much  more  highly 
organised.  Secondly,  in  the  city  of  Baden  the  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  is  37  "7  per  1,000  of  the  whole 
population.  In  the  city  of  Munich,  which,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  has  the  best  organised  system  of  con- 
tinuation schools  in  Germany  the  attendance  is  40"1  per 
1,000  of  the  population.  Just  as  there  are  qualifications 
to  make  on  the  English  figures,  so  there  are  remarks  to 
add  on  the  German  ones.  Attendance  at  a  continuation 
school  in  Germany,  being  in  these  cases  enforced,  is 
steadier  and  more  prolonged  than  is  generally  the  case 
with  us.  In  the  second  place  it  is  often,  though  not 
universally,  more  closely  directed  to  the  industrial  and 
domestic  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  respectively.  In  the 
third  place  much  more  care  is  taken  to  train  and  supply 
teachers  who  are  sjjecially  prepared  for  continuation 
school  work.  In  the  fourth  place  the  attendance  through 
the  years  of  adolescence  immediately  following  the  close 
of  the  day  school  course  is  much  more  thoroughly  en- 
forced than  with  us.  The  weakness  of  the  English  system 
is  that  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  attending  continua- 
tion schools  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  day  school 
course  seems  to  be  at  present  almost  stationary.  The 
increase  is  in  the  case  of  the  older  students. 

93413.  By  older,  what  age  do  you  take  ? — I  mean  over 
eighteen. 

93414.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  Does  not  the  fact  that  the  bulk  Uneertiainty 
of  the  people  are,  you  may  say,  over  the  age  of  mere  of  statistics 
youth  bring  in  also  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  jj^^j'^^^.^Q^Jf " 
statistics  ?  Do  you  not  have  the  people  who  go  from  attendance 
one  place  to  another  and  get  entered  twice  ?  Is  there  j,j  England, 
not  more  going  from  one  polytechnic  or  one  evening 

school  to  another  evening  school,  so  that  you  get  the 
same  person  enter  as  a  sepaiate  person,  where  as  in  Ger- 
many you  do  net  get  that  ? — Possibly.  That  applies,  I 
think,  more  to  London  than  to  any  other  town  in  England, 
9341.5.  I  was  thinking  of  this.  I  know  clerks  wander 
about,  they  go  in  first  for  typewriting  or  shorthand  in  one 
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Mr.  Michael  place,  and  then  they  go  off  to  another  place  for  something 
E.  Sadler,   else  ? — Quite  so. 

4  Feb.  1908.      93416.  Whereas,  if  they  attended,  as  they  do  in  Ger- 

  many,  they  would  only  be  represented  by  one  person 

instead  of  being  represented  by  six  persons  ? — I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  our  figures  are  so  faulty  as  that. 

93417.  I  was  only  thinking  it  is  a  possible  element  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  attendance  in  England  ? — 
Quite  so.  I  think  it  is  really  very  difficult  to  be  absolutely 
certain  about  the  completeness  of  these  statistics,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  mentioned. 


Scotland. 


ation  934 IS.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDmiQall.)  Do  you  happen  to 
schools  in  have  any  statistics  about  continuation  schools  in  Scot- 
land ? — I  have  not  them  on  this  particular  point.  But, 
speaking  broadly,  there  is  the  same  tendency  in  Scotland 
as  in  England.  The  advance  of  continuation  schools  in 
the  last  three  years  has  lain  in  the  great  improvement  of 
the  more  specialised  technical  classes,  and  though  there 
has  not  been  exactly  stagnation,  there  has  been  a  want  of 
encouraging  growth  in  those  introductory  classes  which 
are  specially  appropriate  to  boys  and  girls  who  have  just 
left  school.  There  is  one  more  thing  which  I  should  like 
to  add  with  reference  to  the  point  which  Mrs.  Webb  has 
Educational  raised.  In  England  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  great 
value  of  clubs  variety  of  voluntary  effort  in  the  care  of  young  people  of 
i*;rla*in^  ^  ^'^'^  '  iustanco  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  Only  a  small 
part  of  those  clubs  have  classes  which  are  inspected  by 
the  State,  but  we  ought  not  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
educational  value  of  the  work  of  those  clubs  is  very  great, 
and  although  there  is  no  means  for  a  statistical  comparison, 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  voluntary 
effort  with  young  people  is  greater  in  England  than  it  is  in 
Germany. 
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Attendance  93419.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  The  net  result  is  greater  in  Ger- 
at  continua-  many  ;  if  you  take  the  compulsory  effort  of  Germany 
tion  classes  mg^g  effort  on  the  whole  ?— The  attendance  at 

and  Gerrnanv  under  Government  inspection  in  the  places  where 

compared.      ^  have  been  able  to  make  the  comparison  is,  as  those 

figures  have  shown,  larger  in  Germany  than  it  is  in 

England. 
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93420.  Would  that  enable  you  to  say  distinctly  that 
there  was  more  absorption  of  the  leisure  of  the  young  boy 
and  girl  in  Germany  than  there  is  in  England  ? — The 
danger  of  having  systematic  intellectual  work  at  the  end 
of  a  long  days'  course  has  been  borne  in  upon  the  or- 
ganisers of  German  education,  and  the  Prussian  Minister 
for  Industry  and  Commerce  in  an  official  Order  issued,  I 
think,  last  year,  declares  that  he  will  not  recognise  any 
new  continuation  classes  unless  they  are  held  in  the  day- 
time or  in  the  late  afternoon.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
vast  majority  of  German  continuation  classes  are  stiU  held 
in  the  evening,  but  the  whole  set  of  opinion  is  towards 
putting  them  into  the  day  time  ;  and  in  future  the 
Prussian  Minister  proposes  to  discourage  the  recognition 
of  Sunday  classes. 

93421.  Then  the  continuation  classes  take  the  place  of 
work,  not  of  leisure  ?— Increasingly.  One  of  the  bases  of 
it  is  the  Imperial  Law  of  Industry,  June  1st,  1891,  Sections 
120,  142  and  150.  Employers  of  labour  are  required  to 
grant  to  those  of  their  employees  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  who  attend  a  continuation  school  arranged  by  the 
Government  or  by  the  local  authority,  the  necessary  time 
for  school  attendance  as  prescribed  by  the  authority  in 
question. 

93422.  [Chairman.)  Does  that  limit  the  number  of 
hours  they  can  work  ?— Is  there  any  arbitrary  limitation 
or  is  it  merely  that  they  have  to  find  time  ? — They  have 
to  find  time.  Section  142,  I  think,  answers  your  ques- 
tion :  "By  the  by-law  of  a  district  or  town  council, 
attendance  at  continuation  schools  can  be  made  com- 
pulsory for  male  persons  "—since  1900  for  females  also— 
"under  eighteen  years.  The  regulations  necessary  to 
enforce  compulsory  regular  attendance  at  such  schools 
may  be  fixed  by  the  local  authority,  and  the  duties  of 
pupils,  parents,  guardians  and  employers  may  be  so 
defined  as  to  ensure  the  regular  attendance,  the  discipline, 
and  the  orderly  behaviour  of  the  pupils."  The  attendance 
is  fixed  by  the  local  authority  after  consultation  with 
those  who  employ  in  the  trade. 


93423.  Talking  of  voluntary  efforts,  there  are  in  Eng-  Technical 
land  a  good  many  what  I  may  call  voluntary  technical  schools 
schools  which  are  supported  by  employers  ? — Yes.        supported  bj 

93424.  Would  the  figures  that  you  give  include  those  Englandl'nJ 
who  attend  those  schools  ? — Yes,  in  so  far  as  they  come  in  Germany 
under  Government  inspection,  which  is  nearly  always  the 

case. 

93425.  In  Germany  is  there  anything  of  the  same  kind, 
that  employers  have  technical  schools  for  their  own 
particular  trade  or  business  ? — Yes.  In  many  parts  of 
Germany,  I  am  not  sure  it  is  not  the  case  in  all,  all  the 
employers  of  a  particular  trade  in  a  particular  district  are 
formed  into  an  association  and  that  is  taken  as  one  of  the 
units  of  the  organisation  of  continuation  classes. 

93426.  They  do  not  start  their  schools  on  their  own 
behalf  for  their  own  particular  trade  individually  1 — I 
cannot  answer  that  question  universally,  but  as  a  general 
rule  it  is  now  being  done  by  the  local  education  authority. 

93427.  You  have  given  us,  I  think,  ail  the  figures  that 
you  propose  now  about  Germany,  have  you  not  ? — It 
might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  hear  the  results  of  inquiries 
we  have  just  finished  as  to  the  application  of  this  system 
of  compulsory  continuation  schools  to  the  textile  districts 
in  Germany.  One  of  the  points  I  hoped  to  mention  was 
the  objection  to  the  half-time  system  in  the  textile  trade, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  day  attendance  in  our  English 
textile  districts. 
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93428.  Is  the  textile  trade  in  Saxony  or  the  whole  of 
Germany  ? — A  good  deal  in  Saxony.  There  is  a  good 
deal  in  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  there  is  now  a  good  deal  of  it  in 
Berlin.  We  took  several  centres  of  the  textile  industry 
including  Cohnar,  Miilhausen,  Chemnitz,  Crefeld,  Plauen, 
Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Meerane,  Augsburg,  Berlin  and  Forst. 
Those  are  the  chief  textile  towns  in  Germany.  The 
attendance  at  continuation  schools  is  now  compulsory  for 
boys  to  the  end  of  their  sixteenth  year  at  Plauen  ;  to 
the  end  of  their  seventeenth  year  at  Chemnitz,  Crefeld, 
Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Meerane,  Augsburg,  Berlin,  and  Forst ; 
and  up  to  the  end  of  their  eighteenth  year  at  Colmar 
and  Miilhausen.  At  Plauen,  it  is  also  compulsory  for 
girls  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year.  Factory  em- 
ployees within  the  age  limits  of  compulsory  attendance 
leave  the  mills  early  in  order  to  attend  the  continuation 
classes  between  the  hours  of  5  p.m.  and  7  p.m.  or  8  p.m. 
at  Colmar,  Elberfeld,  Meerane  and  Augsburg  ;  so  they  are 
actually  sent  away  from  the  mills  early.  Continuation 
classes  are  held  during  work  hours  for  shifts  of  younger 
mill  hands  at  Miilhausen,  Plauen,  Barmen  and  Chemnitz, 
and  the  amount  of  attendance  required  at  these  classes 
is  three  times  a  week  at  Miilhausen  and  Meerane  ;  four 
times  a  week  at  Colmar,  Chemnitz,  Crefeld,  Plauen, 
Elberfeld,  Berlin  and  Forst ;  and  six  times  a  week  at 
Baden  and  Augsburg.  The  system  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance is  reported  as  working  satisfactorily,  and  as  meeting 
with  the  approval  of  the  employers  and  workers  at  Colmar, 
Miilhausen,  Chemnitz,  Crefeld,  Plauen,  Elberfeld,  Aug- 
burg  and  Forst.  At  Barmen  at  first  there  was  grumbling, 
but  the  arrangements  are  working  well  now.  That,  I 
I  think,  means  that  a  system  of  compulsoiy  attendance 
at  industrial  and  continuation  schools,  which  began  in 
those  regions  of  Germany  where  the  small  master  work 
man  is  still  strong,  has  spread  through  the  influence  of 
the  State  and  public  opinion  to  the  factory  districts,  and 
is  now  being  actually  tried  in  the  mills. 

93429.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  this  extension  Attitude  of 
of  continuation  schools  has  been  carried  out  without  employers  in 
much  opposition  from  the  employers  in  Germany,  or  have  Germany  to 


continuation 
schools. 


they  opposed  it  steadily  ? — There  has  always  been  a 
minority  of  persons  opposing  ;  but  the  motive  power 
for  the  change  has  come  from  the  employing  class.  The 
employed  class  has  had  singularly  little  to  do  with  it. 
I  cannot  find  a  single  case  in  Germany  in  which  on  the 
local  education  committee  which  is  charged  with  the 
special  duty  of  organising  continuation  classes  the  associa- 
tions of  the  employed  have  any  representatives  at  all. 

93430.  It  is  all  the  employers  ? — It  has  been  done  by 
the  employers  flus  expert  central  government. 

93431.  May  we  not  assume  from  that  that  the  employer  ^^^^^jf 
recognises  the  benefit  to  the  trade  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  believe  continuation 
though  I  do  not  feel  sure  about  this,  that  it  is  an  effort  school 

on  the  part  of  the  small  master  workman,  by  developing  system  in 
his  own  scientific  power,  and  the  dexterity  and  adaptive  Germany. 
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skill  of  his  men,  to  hold  his  own  in  the  economic  struggle 
with  the  product  of  the  factory  system  ;  and  that  his- 
torically that  is  the  origin  of  the  whole  system  in  Germany. 

of  93432.  That  is  very  interesting  ;  it  is  the  small  masters  ? 
isters  — I  feel  I  cannot  say  that  is  absolutely  certain,  but  the 
9PiDg  beginning  of  the  whole  of  the  system  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  continuation  schools  in  Germany  was 
in  South  Germany,  not  in  North.  It  began  in  Wiirttem- 
berg,  in  Saxony,  Baden  and  Bavaria  ;  it  spread  very 
much  later,  within  the  last  ten  ^ears  almost,  into  the 
factory  districts.  Those  southern  parts  of  Germany 
are  the  centres  of  the  old  medieval  industrial  tradition, 
where  the  medieval  guild  still  persists  in  a  changed 
form,  and  it  was  the  desire  to  equip  themselves  for  the 
struggle  with  England  industrially,  and  subsequently 
a  desire  to  ward  off  from  Germany  the  bad  effects  of 
the  factory  system,  that  seems  to  me  to  have  lain  behind 
this  very  remarkable  development  of  State  supervision. 

93433.  {3Irs.  Webb.)  Might  I  ask  whether  the  small 
master  in  Germany  corresponds  at  all  to  our  small  master  ? 
The  small  master  in  England  so  very  often  does  the 
worst  part  of  the  trade,  the  least  skilled.  Do  the  small 
masters  in  Germany  do  a  different  part  of  the  trade  ? — 
In  such  a  city  as  Munich  some  of  the  best  and  most  intelli- 
gent people  in  the  industry  are  the  small  master  workmen. 

93434.  You  would  admit  that  is  different  from  England, 
would  you  not,  or  what  is  your  experience  ? — I  am  not 
sure  about  all  trades  ;  but  I  imagine  that  the  great 
change  of  the  industrial  revolution  was  to  divert  that 
kind  of  power  to  the  organisation  of  industry  on  factory 
lines. 

93435.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  an  analogous  class  ? — 
No. 

ions        93436.  {Chairman.)  You  have  given  us  two  causes  for 
iting     this  improvement,  one  was  their  desire  to  compete  with 
iment        a_jj^  ^^^le  other  to  eradicate  or  diminish  the  evil  of 
^         factory  production  V — Another  set  of  conditions  which  has 
lation  ^^'^^  ''li'S  development  possible  in  Germany  ought  to  be 
1  in       mentioned.    Owing  to  the  requirements  of  compulsory 
ny.      military  service  and  instant  mobilisation,  the  where- 
abouts of  every  adult  male  is  known  day  by  day  to  the 
authorities  ;  and  that  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  police 
or  mimicipal  authorities  of  the  whereabouts  of  every 
person  forms  a  convenient  ba3is  for  extending  the  super- 
vision  of   the   State  during  adolescence  for  educational 
purposes.     In  Germany  during   the   last  summer  I 
happened  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Dr.  Kerschensteiner,  who 
has  organised  the  whole  oi  the  continuation  school  system 
of  Munich  ;  and  he  told  me  there  is  no  que-tion  of  diffi- 
culty in  Mimich  because  the  police  know  all  about  every- 
body. 

93437.  Do  you  know  whether  the  individual  has  to 
keep  his  domicile  registered,  or  is  it  the  duty  of  the  police  ? 
Is  there  a  penalty  on  the  individual  if  he  goes  away  from 
where  he  is  domiciled  without  giving  notice  ? — I  should 
like  to  ascertain  that,  if  I  may,  so  as  to  give  the  answer 
correctly  ;  but  substantially  it  comes  to  this  :  you  may 
not  move  about  without  giving  notice  of  your  movement. 
Of  course,  when  you  are  staying  in  Germany,  after  you 
tiave  been  there  a  certain  time,  you  are  regularly  visited 
by  the  police,  and  you  have  to  give  no.tice  of  your  arrival 
in  a  new  place.  Again,  the  German  mind  seems  to  me 
to  be  more  disposed  than  the  English  mind  is  at  present 
to  look  up  to  the  authority  as  its  adviser.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  wholly  good. 

93438.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Is  it  wholly  bad  ?— No  ;  I  think 
the  facts  point  to  there  being  two  different  ideals  of  life. 
So  far  as  I  can  find  out,  and  I  have  tried  to  make  a  dis- 
passionate investigation  of  it,  the  general  results  of  this 
system  of  compulsory  attendance  at  industrial  and  other 
continuation  schools  are  regarded  with  general,  though 
not  with  universal,  approval  in  Germany.  I  have  myself 
questioned  every  boy  whom  I  have  been  able  to  find  who 
has  gone  through  the  process,  and  I  never  yet  found  a 
boy  who  has  not  said  it  has  been  a  good  thing. 

93439.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  conclusion  you  draw 
from  that :  that  we  have  to  proceed  very  tentatively 
here  ? — Very.  A  number  of  things  have  happened 
within  the  last  year  which  I  think  give  us  much  reason 
for  encouragement.  People  are  just  beginning  to  realise 
that  education  is  a  national  concern  ;  that  it  should  not 
be  stratified  according  to,  broadly  speaking,  rather  vague 
social  classes,  but  that  it  is  really  an  aspect  of  national 
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life,  and  that  it  must  have  a  very  much  closer  relation  to 
industrial  efficiency,  and  al-so  to  the  sense  of  social  obliga- 
tion, than  it  has  had  before. 

93440.  What  evidence  have  you  in  support  of  those 
two  propositions  ?  Do  you  think  that  feeling  pervades 
any  but  a  rather  limited  class  ? — It  has  been  my  duty 
during  the  last  three  years,  to  make  on  behalf  of  nine 
of  the  local  education  authorities  in  England  very  close 
investigation  into  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
their  areas  with  a  view  to  advising  them  as  to  their  general 
educational  polic}'. 

93441.  Both  elementary  and  continuation  ? — The 
whole.  When  I  began,  my  special  task  was  to  advise  in 
regard  to  higher  and  secondary  education,  which  included 
continuation  schools  and  technical  schools  ;  but  it  was 
necessary  also  to  have  regard,  in  a  broad  way,  to  the 
elementary  schools  as  well.  That  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  living  in  a  curiously  varied  number  of  districts 
in  England  in  the  last  three  years,  and  permission  to 
consult,  privately  and  otherwise,  men  and  women  in 
every  station  of  life,  and  often  to  obtain  from  them  very 
valuable  and  intimate  advice.  The  districts  that  I  have 
worked  in  are  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Huddersfield,  Sheffield,  the  coimty  of  Essex,  Derby- 
shire, Hampshire  and  Exeter  ;  thus  it  happens  that  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying  industrial  and  com- 
mercial, maritime,  agricultural  and  extra-metropolitan 
districts  ;  and  what  I  venture  to  say  is  the  outcome, 
really,  of  that  period  of  study. 

93442.  Did  you  come  in  contact  with  the  wage-earners 
below  the  skilled  classes  ? — Yes  ;  I  tiied,  as  far  as  my 
time  allowed  (I  always  lived  in  the  places)  to  consult 
casually  and  otherwise  persons  in  every  kind  of 
occupation. 

93443.  So  that  really  what  you  put  forward  before  us 
is  not  your  own  ideas,  but  you  believe  you  are  accurately 
representing  the  views  of  those  with  whom  you  came  in 
contact  while  on  your  inquiry  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  all  the  people  have  formed  in  their  minds  this 
conception  that  education  is  a  national  thing,  but  it 
really  comes  to  that. 

93444.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  It  is  a  feeling  of  greater  obligation 
about  education  ? — Yes,  a  greater  sense  of  its  importance. 
You  will  remember  in  "  The  Borough  "  Crabbe  describes 
the  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  he 
begins  by  saying  : — "  To  every  class  we  have  a  school 
assigned.  Rules  for  all  ranks,  and  food  for  every  mind." 
That  was  really  the  English  ideal  of  education  ;  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  was  a  matter  of  charity,  and  a  very  meagre 
stint,  too  ;  the  education  of  the  highly  born  was  largely 
one  of  manners  ;  and  the  education  of  the  middle  classes 
became  a  subject  for  struggle  between  contending  parties, 
and  was  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of  private  enterprise. 
What  has  happened  during  the  last  ten  years  in  England 
is  that  we  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the  thing  is  one  whole, 
and  that  has  opened  a  new  idea  to  people,  it  has  opened 
before  people's  view  a  new  idea  of  the  significance  of 
education  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  Then,  in  the  second 
place  new  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  importance  of  the 
physical  side  of  education,  not  simply  upon  physical 
training  during  school  time,  but  upon  better  feeding, 
better  air,  and  also  the  better  preparation  of  girls  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  home  life  for  their  children. 
There  has  also  been  in  the  last  five  years  a  great  awaken- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  more  intelligent  employers  as  to  the 
power  of  education  to  increase  the  adaptiveness  and  even 
the  trustworthiness  of  their  workpeople. 

93445.  Do  they  think  it  has  already  increased  it  7 
Do  they  feel  that  is  based  on  actual  experience  ? — I  think 
I  can  answer  that  exactly.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain 
that  the  two  inquiries  on  the  special  point  you  asked 
me  to  give  evidence  upon,  have  been  these  :  One  was 
made  from  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Manchester  ;  it  extended  over  three  years,  and  ended 
last  November  ;  and  the  other  is  the  one  Mr.  Acland  has 
spoken  of.  In  the  Manchester  University  inquiry  we 
communicated  with  a  large  number  of  employers  under 
different  categories  of  trade,  and  the  result  was  this  :  We 
formd  that  out  of  sixteen  railway  companies,  fourteen 
either  gave  direct  assistance  towards  the  fees  of  their 
apprentices  attending  continuation  classes,  or  otherwise 
aided  them  ;  that  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-four  engineering 
and  shipbuilding  firms,  eighteen  excused  some  day  work 
to  their  apprentices  in  order  to  allow  of  their  attending 
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technical  classes.  Out  of  twenty-two  other  firms,  chosen 
from  all  kinds  of  industries,  nine  excused  day  work  to 
apprentices  or  other  employees  to  allow  of  attendance 
at  technical  classes  in  the  day  time,  and  seventeen  out 
of  the  twenty-two  gave  encouragement  in  other  forms 
to  their  young  people  to  attend  ;  and  with  few  exceptions 
all  the  firms  who  supplied  us  with  this  information  are 
satisfied  that  the  attendance  at  continuation  schools, 
where  the  school  has  been  suitably  taught  and  suitable 
in  curriculum,  has  been  very  beneficial  to  their  work.  In 
one  case,  almost  the  only  case  in  England  where  compul- 
sion has  been  tried  on  a  systematic  scale  for  many  years 
(I  mean  at  Messrs.  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.'s,  at  Northwich) 
we  have  absolute  evidence,  from  the  people  concerned, 
on  the  point  that  you  mentioned. 

93446.  {Chairman.)  When  you  say  "compulsion"  is 
it  compulsory  on  the  employees  ?— Yes,  at  Messrs.  Brunner, 
Mond  &  Go's,  there  are  special  arrangements  that  all 
youths,  not  apprentices  only,  under  the  age  of  nineteen, 
shall  attend  the  evening  school  at  least  nine  times  out  of 
every  ten  that  the  school  is  open. 

93447.  You  mean  their  school  in  their  workshop  ? — 
In  Northwich  ? 

93448.  No,  in  their  works  ? — No  ;  they  go  to  school  at 
Northwich,  and  many  of  them  go  to  Widnes.  The  at- 
tendance at  Widnes  of  young  people  during  the  years  when 
they  have  just  finished  their  elementary  school  course  is 
80  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  boys.  That  is  the  highest 
in  England  ;  and  the  reason  is  that  Messrs,  Gossage  and 
the  United  Alkali  Co.,  who  are  the  chief  employers  there, 
have  made  attendance  compulsory,  and  that  has  started 
the  custom  in  Widnes.  Then  to  answer  the  question 
that  has  just  been  asked  about  what  the  effect  is,  the  works 
manager  reports  :  "  Up  to  the  present  we  have  gained  in 
two  things  :  first,  better  understanding  of  a  mechanical 
drawing  ;  secondly,  greater  ability  in  setting  out  work. 
As  regards  No.  1,  up  to  a  few  years  ago  very  few  mechanics 
understood  a  drawing,  and  still  fewer  could  make  a  hand 
sketch  to  illustrate  an  idea.  Many  of  our  lads  now  show 
great  ability  in  hand  sketching  with  chalk  or  pencil,  and 
cixu  be  employed  in  measuring  up  for  alteration?  and 
repairs,  placing  their  measurements  in  an  understandable 
form  on  paper.  They  all  can  grasp  the  meaning  of  an 
engineering  drawing.  As  regards  No.  2,  amongst  the 
fitters,  boilermakers,  and  smiths,  we  have  certainly  felt 
the  improvement  in  a  marked  manner.  To  give  an 
instance.  Take  a  repair  to  a  connecting  rod  end,  the 
smith  shows  markedly  greater  ability  in  making  correct 
allowances  for  fitting  shop  work,  and  when  the  rough 
forging  comes  to  the  machine  tool,  the  fitter  can  mark 
it  off  to  a  drawing,  or  gauge  and  set  up  in  the  machine 
almost  without  assistance.  It  used  to  be  the  most  difii- 
cult  of  all  things  to  teach  an  apprentice  to  set  up  his 
work,  but  now  in  many  cases  it  comes  to  him  naturally. 
Amongst  the  young  men  who  are  now  in  the  works,  and 
who  only  attended  the  evening  school  classes,  I  have  some 
exceedingly  clever  men,  and  men  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  work  for  the  work's  sake.  I  consider  that  our 
younger  generation  of  mechanics  show  a  marked  im- 
provement both  in  ability  and  keenness  for  work,  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  many  of  them  on  account  of 
the  interest  they  display."  That  is  almost  exactly  the 
kind  of  evidence  that  we  have  got  over  and  over  again  in 
Germany  as  the  result  of  requiring  attendance  at  such 
clasess. 

93449.  Have  you  any  evidence  at  all  as  to  its  result 
on  unskilled  labour  ? — I  have  been  making  inquiries 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  far  it  is  true  that  these 
deteriorating  forms  of  boy  and  girl  labour  are  increasing 
relatively  to  the  population  ;  but  this  Commission  would 
know  so  much  more  about  the  subject  than  I  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  offer  evidence  upon  it. 

93450.  If  we  are  individually  fairly  well  informed,  it 
is  because  we  have  had  good  witnesses  before  us.  Per- 
haps you  will  give  us  your  contribution  ?— I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  form  any  statistical  judgment  as  to  whether 
these  deteriorating  forms  of  boy  and  girl  labour  are 
absolutely  increasing,  or  whether  more  public  attention 
has  been  directed  to  them,  and  that  therefore  we  are 
noticing  them  more.'j 

|r"93451.  Would  you  describe  what  you  mean  by  "  dete- 
riorating forms "  ?  Would  you  take  the  very  cheap 
factory  work  which  is  mechanical,  and  which  generally 


results  in  persons,  when  they  become  adult,  being  turned 
off,  or  are  you  taking  the  casual  street  employment : 
newspaper  boys  and  messenger  boys,  and  so  on  ? — I 
think  that  under  these  heads  some  of  the  most  demoral- 
ising employments  for  boys  are  those  which  come  under 
the  Census  return  of  messengers.  In  the  second  place,  the 
results  on  boys  and  girls  of  half-time  employment  in  a 
textile  factory  are  bad.  We  have  made  a  special  inquiry 
into  that ;  I  simply  summarise  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
socially  deteriorating  and  physically  deteriorating. 
Thirdly  there  is  a  considerable  employment  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  (postal  and  other)  of  young  boys  who  are 
turned  off  at  the  close  of  adolescence,  never  having  been 
trained  for  skilled  work.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  uneducative  emplojonent  of  youths  in  a  number 
of  other  trades,  but  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  amount  of  such  employment  is  increasing. 
The  only  two  cases  in  the  Census  where  I  have  been  able 
really  to  gauge  increase  or  decrease  are  these.  The 
reference  in  the  Census  summary  is  to  "  messengers, 
porters,  watchmen,  not  railway  or  Government."  The 
number  of  persons,  boys  and  girls,  under  fifteen  employed 
as  messengers,  porters,  watchmen,  not  in  railway  or 
Government  service,  in  England  and  Wales  shows  an 
increase  of  74' 6  per  cent,  during  the  decade  1881-1891, 
and  another  66  per  cent,  in  the  decade  1891-1901,  though 
the  increase  in  the  population  during  the  same  decennia 
was  respectively  only  11  "65  and  12*17. 

93452.  What  was  the  initial  figure,  because  as  you 
know  percentages  are  a  little  misleading,  it  might  have 
been  a  small  figure  ?— Boys,  1881:  45,114;  1891, 
78,169  ;  1901,  128,787,  all  between  ten  and  fifteen.  The 
number  of  girls  is  much  smaller  ;  nearly  aU  the  messengers 
are  boys,  the  girls  are  only  3  •  5  of  the  total  The  number 
of  boys  and  girls  engaged  as  messengers  between  1881  and 
1901  has  nearly  trebled.  There  are  more  under  fifteen 
now  than  the  full  total  in  1881.  Then  I  take  Govern- 
ment messengers  under  fifteen,  the  numbers  of  which 
are  very  much  smaller  ;  the  boys  were  1,831  in  1881  ; 
4,412  in  1891  ;  and  7,684  in  1901,  which  is  an  increase  of 
141  "2  per  cent,  in  the  earlier  decade,  and  73*1  per  cent, 
in  the  second.  I  tried  to  make  the  same  calculation 
fot  other  trades,  but  the  difficulty,  as  the  Commission 
probably  know,  is  this :  The  Census  tables  show  the  number 
of  boys  and  girls  in  the  different  occupations  under  each 
individual  year  of  age  up  to  fifteen,  but  they  do  not  show 
the  numbers  under  each  individual  year  of  age  beyond 
fifteen ;  you  get  a  five  years  group.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine statistically  whether  boys  and  girls  are  taken  on 
and  then  dropped  at  the  close  of  adolescence,  we  must 
have  the  figures  separately  for  each  year  of  age  during  the 
period  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  I  venture  to  think  it 
would  be  a  very  great  gain  to  our  knowledge  it  in  the  next 
Census  it  were  decided  to  extend  up  to  twenty,  or  at  any 
rate  to  eighteen,  that  classification  under  each  individual 
year  of  age,  which  is  already  made  in  respect  of  the  five 
years  from  ten  to  fifteen.  It  would  be  a  small  change, 
but  it  is  really  essential  if  we  are  to  have  exact  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on  in  this  respect.  The  figures  which 
I  have  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  in  the  Census 
which  give  clear  proof  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  last 
twenty  years  of  what  I  have  called  deteriorating  employ- 
ment. But  there  is  no  doubt  what  the  general  impression 
is.  In  our  Manchester  Inquiry  into  this  question  of 
continuation  schools  we  got  very  careful  and  elaborate 
repUes  from  ninety-seven  persons  with  an  average  ex- 
perience of  from  seven  to  eight  years  of  work  in  con- 
tinuation schools.  Sixty-five  of  them  worked  in  cities, 
twenty  lived  in  smaU  tovras,  and  twelve  in  cormtry 
districts  ;  and  almost  universally  those  whose  Work  had 
lain  in  industrial  and  commercial  centres  drew  attention 
to  the  danger  of  these  deteriorating  occupations  during 
adolescence. 

93453.  What  class  of  person  would  they  be  usually  ? 
Would  all  these  ninety-seven  be  much  the  same,  or 
would  any  of  them  be  connected  with  the  wage-earning 
class  ? — A  good  many  of  them  are  related  by  family  to 
the  wage-earning  class,  they  are  mostly  teachers  in 
elementary  schools,  not  wholly,  but  aU  of  them  are 
persons  engaged  in  continuation  school  work.  We 
wanted  to  get  first-hand  knowledge.  Then  we  sent  some 
very  highly  skilled  investigators  to  different  parts  of 
England ;  and  the  point  upon  which  you  asked  me  to 
give  evidence,  the  existence  of  this  deteriorating  boy 
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ce       labour,  -was  impressed  upon  us  in  regard  to  London  by 
g(  ral      our  special  investigator,  and  by  the  other  investigators 
t(  sno.is  ^.jjQ  made  inquiries  in  Leeds,  St.  Helens,  Bootle  and 
ratine  ^'^'®rP*'o'-    ^    the    Consultative    Committee  Enquiry 
il  f  Irl^  ^®  have  had  forty-five  witnesses,  and  we  have  specific 
evidence  of  deteriorating  boy  labour,  and  to  some  extent 
deteriorating  girl  labour,  in  different  parts  oi  Scotland,  in 
London,  Manchester,  Liverpool  and  other  toTvns.  So 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  the  evil  is  very 
widely  felt.    But  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the 
evil  is  really  increasing  or  not ;   yet,  except  so  far  as 
proof  is  given  by  the  figures  which  I  have  quoted,  I  cannot 
found  a  theory  on  any  firm  statistical  basis. 

93454.  There  is  nothing  against  the  theory  either  one 
way  or  the  other  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  inchoate  mass  of  figures 
which  does  not  enable  you  to  come  to  any  conclusion  ? — 
I  am  quite  sure  the  evil  is  very  serious,  and  I  suspect  that 
in  the  large  cities  it  is  a  growing  evil ;  but  whether  it  is 
relatively  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  total  mass  of 
employment  is  a  matter  that  does  not  seem  to  be  capable 
of  statistical  proof  at  present  except  in  certain  cases. 

93455.  {3Irs.  Webb.)  It  is  not  of  much  importance,  is 
it,  if  it  is  reaUy  very  great,  whether  it  i.<j  increasing  or 
not  ? — I  confess  I  sometimes  have  very  serious  fears  about 
this  aspect  of  the  factory  system — whether  certain 
developments  of  machinery  are  not  making  it  profitable 
to  sub-divide  the  process  largely  by  automatic  machinery 
or  to  divide  it  into  small  bits  which  a  boy  can  easily 
leam,  and  then  when  the  boy  comes  to  demand  man's 
wages  to  turn  him  off  and  replace  him  with  another. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  certain  parts  of  certain 
trades  in  which  this  plan  is  being  practised  now,  for 
example,  in  some  branches  of  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineering. 

93456  (Cliairman.)  It  is  a  modern  development  of 
what  has  been  long  in  existence,  but  has  very  much 
increased  of  recent  years  ? — Probably. 

93457.  Tlie  figures  that  you  have  given  us  relate  only 
to  the  messenger  employment,  and,  as  I  understand,  you 
have  not  been  able  to  get  any  figures  dealing  with  the 
second  part  of  this  question,  namely,  the  employment 
of  juvenile  labour  in  factories  under  conditions  which 
result  in  their  discharge  when  they  come  to  adolescent 
age  ? — Not  from  the  Census,  because  there  is  very  little 
employment  relatively  under  fifteen,  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum age  up  to  which  we  can  show  the  figure  under  each 
individual  year  of  age.  We  really  want  to  know  the 
number  of  young  people  of  eacli  sex  employed  in  each 
group  of  occupations  under  each  individual  year  of  age 
up  to  twenty. 

effects  93458.  Might  I  put  this  question,  which  will  perhaps  a 
sual  boy  uttle  elucidate  what  you  have  been  saying  ?  Did  any 
of  your  investigators  tell  you,  from  their  knowledge 
and  information  received,  that  a  boy  on  leaving  school 
had  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  big  towns  in  getting  this 
class  of  employment  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  almost  the  universal 
testimony,  and  it  has  several  results.  It  gives  the  boy 
during  adolescence  relatively  a  large  amount  of  pocket- 
money,  which  makes  him  independent  of  home  control 
or  largely  independent  of  home  control  ;  and  in  the 
second  place  accustoms  him  to  a  certain  standard  of 
personal  expenditure  which  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
later. 

ence  of  93459.  I  suppose  you  would  go  further  and  say  that 
,  it  makes  regular  employment  under  strict  conditions 
subsequently  very  distasteful  ? — Yes.  Many  of  these 
boys  lose  the  habit  of  learning  ;  they  get  very  quick, 
but  they  lose  the  habit  of  steady  application.  Here 
is  rather  an  interesting  case.  Mr.  Kittermaster,  who  is 
the  head  of  the  Shrewsbury  School  Settlement  at  Liver- 
pool, was  going  to  read  a  paper  on  Boy  Labour  and 
Unemployment  at  a  Congress,  and  he  went  round  the 
boys  in  his  class  to  get  facts  from  them  out  of  their  own 
lives.  One  boy,  finding  out  what  he  wanted,  said  :  "I 
will  write  you  an  essay  on  unemployment."  He  sat 
down,  asked  for  a  pen,  and  actually  wrote  this  Mttle  essay 
on  the  subject :  "  There  would  not  be  half  so  many 
unemployed  men  walking  about  the  streets  of  our  large 
towns  as  there  aie  now,  if  those  men,  when  they  were 
boys,  had  been  apprenticed  to  some  suitable  trade." 
This  is  a  boy  who  had  gone  all  through  it,  and  whose 
father  was  of  the  same  ty^e.  "  There  are  at  present  in 
Liverpool  many  boys  who  work  at  coalyards  for  seventy- 
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six  hours  weekly,  and  also  errand  boys  who  work  nearly  1/r.  Michael 
as  many  hours  as  the  above  mentioned  ....  By-and-   A'.  Sadler. 
by,  as  they  grow  older,  they  just  begin  to  realise  their      ~-  ~ 
folly  of  not  trying  to  gut  a  situation  iu  which  they  might  IMS. 
have  learnt  a  trade  that  would  have  been  of  some  use  Evidence  of 
to  them  in  after  life,  instead  of  having  to  go  out  and  Distress 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  imemployed.    Many  of  the  boys  in  Committees' 
Liverpool,  as  soon  as  they  leave  school,  first  look  out  for  letuins. 
a  job  as  a  printer's  errand  boy.    After  a  while  they  get 
tired  of  that  particular  job,  and  they  either  get  dismissed 
or  the^^  leave.    They  go  on  like  this  fot  a  long  time,  until 
(say)  they  are  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  at  that 
age  they  are  too  big  to  work  as  errand  boys,  and  they 
get  jobs  as  dock  labourers,  or  some  join  the  Army  or 
Navy."    That  is  actually  a  document  written  by  the  boy 
himself.    I  have  analysed— though  I  do  not  want  to 
lay  very  much  stress  upon  it — the  statistics  in  the  returns 
of  the  proceedings  of  distress  committees  under  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  in  the  two  returns  that  have 
been  issued,  taking  groups  of  tovms  geographically  in 
order  to  see  whether  the  percentage  of  entertained  appli- 
cants under  thirty  years  of  age  has  been  increasing  or 
decreasing  in  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1907,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  period  (not  a  year  in  all  cases)  which 
we  are  able  to  compare  with  it.    Apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  the  entertained  applicants  who 
were  employed  in  casual  and  general  labour  has  increased 
in  the  later  as  compared  with  the  earlier  period  and  is 
now  52  "2  of  the  total  number  of  applicants,  the  number 
of  those  who  are  under  thirty  years  of  age  is  striking  in 
nearly  all  districts.    The  figures  are  given  in  the  Memo- 
randum of  my  evidence.    I  took  a  number  of  selected 
districts,  taking  London  and  the  suburbs,  the  chief  towns 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  towns  in  the  West  Riding, 
towns  on  the  north-east  coast,  towns  in  the  midlands, 
towns  in  South  Wales,  towns  in  the  west  of  England, 
towns  on  the  south  coast,  and  towns  in  the  east.  The 
table  shows  what  the  percentage  was  in  each  of  the  two 
periods,  and  whether  it  has  increased  or  decreased. 

93460.  You  have  told  us  there  is  an  increase  in  one 
sense  ;  is  there  an  increase  in  the  number  under  thirty  ? 
— Yes.  The  figures  are  for  London  and  the  whole  ot 
England.  Up  to  March  31st,  1906,  which  is  a  period  of 
irregular  length  from  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mittees, 27 '3  per  cent,  were  under  thirty;  and  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  March  31st,  1907,  the  percentage 
was  30*2,  an  increase  of  2 "9  per  cent.  In  some  of  the 
towns  I  do  not  understand  the  differences.  For  instance, 
at  Bournemouth  in  the  early  period  the  percentage  of 
entertained  applicants  under  thirty  was  48 '3,  but  in  the 
twelve  months  which  ended  on  March  31st  last,  it  ^va,3 
28  •05.  Therefore,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  the  figures 
must  afford  a  rather  doubtful  basis  upon  which  to  found 
any  firm  generalisation. 

93461.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  We  have  had  special  information 
about  Bournemouth  ? — The  worst  case  that  I  came 
across  anywhere — and  I  think  I  have  taken  nearly  all 
the  chief  towns — was  Warrington.  The  percentage  of 
entertained  applicants  under  thirty  in  Warrington  in 
the  period  ending  March  31,  1906,  Was  42 "3  and  in  the 
following  twelve  months  it  Was  66,  an  increase  of  23  "7 
per  cent.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  return 
throws  a  serious  light  upon  the  points  which  you  ask 
me  to  answer. 

93462.  {Chairman.)  Now  do  you  want  to  say  anything  Need  of 
more  about  the  disease  which  you  have  diagnosed  ? —  inijirovinsr 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with  what  Mr.  Acland  pph'^'i*; 
said  about  the  very  great  desirability  of  improving  the  conditions  m 
conditions  under  which  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  public  g(>|,QQ]g 
elementary  schools  do  their  work. 

93463.  I  think  we  have  dealt  with  that ;  I  think 
you  have  established  clearly  a  case  that  calls  for  treat- 
ment, and  somewhat  drastic  treatment.  Now  we  shoxild 
like  to  ask  you  about  remedies.  I  understand  that 
first  and  foremost  you  Would  put  compulsory  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  ? — I  think  I  should  hardly  put 
that  first. 

93464.  Put  it  just  in  your  own  order  then  ? — I  have  Educational 
not  come  to  a  conclusion  about  it,  but  I  have  a  feeling  charges 
that  what  is  really  wrong  is  something  in  our  economic  necessai  y. 
structure  generally,  that  is  to  say,  that  something  much 
more  than  an  educational  change  is  necessary.    But  I 
would  like  to  confine  myself  to  the  educational  part  of  the 
remedy,  which  I  think  is  capable  of  being  made  one  of 
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Mr.  Michael  great  importance.  So  far  as  the  educational  change  is 
E.  Sadler,   concerned,  I  believe  that  the  most  important  thing  for 

  us  to  do  is  to  extend  to  elementary  schools  the  present 

4  Feb.  1908.  regulation  as  to  the  size  of  classes  which  operates  in 
secondary  schools.  By  the  Government  Regulations 
for  Secondary  Schools,  Chapter  2,  Section  13  (o),  the 
number  of  scholars  taught  together  at  one  time  must 
not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  thirty,  and  must  in  no  case  exceed 
thirty-five.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  teachers  to  indivi- 
dualise the  pupils,  or  really  to  make  hand  work  and 
practical  work  an  effective  part  of  the  training,  if  they 
have  each  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  children  to 
deal  with.  Then  in  the  second  place,  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the 
local  authorities  in  extending  the  opportunities  for  a 
liberal  secondary  education  and  in  prolonging  the  period 
of  professional  training  for  teachers.  In  the  third  jjlace, 
the  hygienic  conditions  of  a  very  large  niiniber  of  the 
elementary  schools  seriously  need  improvement. 

93465.  May  I  go  back  to  the  teachers  ?  At  present, 
are  persons  who  are  tri^ined  in  secondary  schools  eligible 
for  teaching  in  elementary  schools  ? — Yes.  By  the 
recent  changes  of  the  Board  of  Education,  intending 
elementary  school  teachers  are  encouraged  to  spend 
four  years  during  adolescence  in  a  secondary  school. 

93466.  Must  a  man  have  passed  through  an  elemen- 
tary school  in  order  to  become  a  teacher  in  an  elementary 
school  ? — No  ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  teachers  will 
naturally  have  done  so.  Then  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  we  should  gain  a  great  deal  in  England  by  substi- 
tuting for  our  present  very  complex  arrangement  of 
by-laws  (which  have  necessarily  grown  up,  as  you  were 
saying  to  Mr.  Acland,  by  slow"  degrees)  the  arrange- 
ment which  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1901.  That  has  all  the  merits  of  simplicity, 
Under  it.  it  is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  provide  efficient 
elementary  education  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic 
for  his  children  who  are  between  five  and  fourteen,  the 
leavmg  age  being  fourteen  ;  special  exemption  may  be 
given  by  a  school  board  to  children  between  twelve 
aad  fourteen.  But  every  exemption  has  to  be  recorded 
and  if  the  Scottish  Education  Department  feel  that 
exemptions  are  being  given  on  insufficient  grouuds,  they 
may  interfere  and  may  penalise  the  authority  by  reducing 
the  grant.  The  result  is,  that  in  1905,  the  last  year  for 
which  I  have  got  the  figures,  of  all  the  children  between 
twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  only  4  per  cent,  were 
exempted.  So  practically  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
Scottish  school  age  is  now  extended  to  fourteen.  In 
many  cases,  for  example  in  Glasgow,  any  child  who  is  so 
exempted  is  required  to  attend  evening  school  xintil  the 
age  of  fourteen.  I  should  like  myself  to  substitute  for 
our  complex  system  of  by-laws  this  perfectly  simple  and 
well-working  Scottish  Act,  and  thus  to  get  a  straight  selvage 
of  elementary  school  life  to  work  from.  That  puts  very 
shortly  the  chief  changes  which  I  should  like  to  see  in  the 
elementary  schools  as  a  foundation  for  further  reforms 
in  the  education  given  during  the  years  of  adolescence. 

93467.  Of  course,  that  is  a  little  outside  our  subject. 
You  would  to  a  certain  extent  alter  the  curriculum  to 


Importance 

of  making   

curriculum  in  make  it  rather  more  practical  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  very 
elementary  important  to  keep  it  humane,  and  to  make  it  more  humane 
than  it  is.  The  real  benefit  which  elementary  education 
can  render  in  helping  to  solve  the  problem  which  you 
are  considering,  is  not  only  in  increasing  technical  dex- 
terity and  adaptiveness,  but  in  giving  a  certain  alertness 
of  mind  and  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  and  a  new 
ideal  of  life. 

93468.  Would  you  agree  with  what  Mr.  Acland  said 
about  manual  instruction  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  is  really 
almost  impossible  to  develop  the  brain  all  round  unless 
you  develop  it  through  the  training  of  the  hand  as  well 
as  through  the  training  of  memory  and  speech. 

93469.  Mr.  Acland  pointed  out  the  system  of  manual 
training  he  would  suggest,  and  said  it  should  be  begun 
somewhat  earlier  in  the  schools  ? — He  speaks  with  great 
knowledge  about  it,  and  so  far  as  I  have  knowledge 
of  the  subject  I  associate  myself  with  what  he  says. 

93470.  Coming  on  now  to  the  question  of  continuation 
schools,  this  proposal  was  made  as  regards  Scotland  and 
so  far  as  you  know  it  was  fairly  well  received  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so.  I  have  myself  made  personal  inquiries  in 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Dunfermline,  and  I  have  found 
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that  opinion  is  much  riper  in  Edinburgh  and  Dunferm-  Question  of 
line  than  it  is  in  Glasgow  for  the  adoption  of  this  per-  compulsory 
missive  clause.  continuatioa 

93471.  What  do  you  think  would  happen,  and  what  England" 
would  be  the  state  of  public  opinion,  if  it  was  proposed 

to  apply  it  to  England  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  the  next 
step  which  it  will  be  wise  to  take,  but  we  in  England  need 
first,  I  think,  a  period  of  discussion  and  propaganda  ; 
and  the  publication  of  the  Bill  as  the  Scottish  Bill  was 
published,  with  a  view  to  discussion  rather  than  to 
immediate  enactment,  would  be  a  useful  thing. 

93472.  I  assume  you  also  want  a  statement  of  the  cause 
necessitating  this  alteration  or  reform  in  the  law  ? — I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  have  understood  you. 

93473.  You  have  given  us  most  important  evidence 
to-day  about  it,  and  I  understand  one  of  the  correctives 
of  the  state  of  things  which  you  find  is  to  enforce  com- 
pulsory attendance  for  a  longer  period  at  school  than 
now  exists.  The  facts  that  you  have  been  stating  to 
us  to-day  as  to  the  large  proportion  of  boys  who  are  leaving 
school  to  take  up  profitable  or  deteriorating  employment 
(thus  eventually  drifting  into  the  unemployed)  I  do  not 
think  are  generally  known  ;  therefore,  would  not  a  state- 
ment of  the  case  for  the  Bill  have  a  very  considerable 
effect  on  public  opinion  ? — I  think  it  would.  I  am  not 
at  all  anxious  that,  so  far  as  actual  legislation  goes,  we 
in  England  should  move  hurriedly  in  the  matter.  There 
is  much  inertia  to  be  overcome.  The  public  does  not 
realise  the  extent  of  the  evil  which  is  being  done.  Dis- 
cussion will  throw  light  upon  the  question.  Opinion 
will  ripen  as  the  facts  are  disclosed.  I  judge  from  my  own 
case.  What  we  have  found  out  during  these  three  years' 
inquiry  has  made  me  realise  the  evil  much  more  vividly 
than  I  did  before,  and  has  prepared  my  mind  for  extensive 
action  which  I  did  not  previously  realise  to  be  necessary. 
Similarly,  I  think,  the  public  generally  will  be  drawn 
to  similar  conclusions  when  the  facts  of  the  case  are  better 
known. 

93474.  (Mrs.  Webh.)  Is  there  ever  any  practical  danger 
of  moving  too  fast  in  England  ? — I  did  not  mean  that. 
I  want  to  move  as  fast  as  is  possible,  only  I  think  that  the 
best  way  of  securing  effective  public  action  in  England 
is  to  convince  the  people,  and  we  can  convince  them 
partly  by  studying  the  matter  and  publishing  the  results 
of  our  study,  and  then  by  pushing  the  points  home  by 
meetings  and  agitation. 

93475.  {Chairman.)  Very  much  as  compulsory  attend- 
ance was  obtained  in  the  elementary  schools  ? — Quite  so. 

93476.  It  was  not  universal  at  first  ? — That  is  so. 

93477.  You  would  not  advocate  a  proposal  suggesting 
universal  compulsory  attendance,  would  you  ? — Most 
certainly  I  should  advocate  giving  the  local  authority 
permissive  power  to  adopt  an  Act  on  the  Scottish  lines, 
but  I  should  like  to  see  a  double  Government  grant 
offered  to  those  districts  which  adopted  bye-laws  making  3" 
attendance  at  continuation  schools  compulsory.  I  ; 
believe  if  you  doubled  the  grants  for  continuation  school  ? 
attendance  paid  to  any  district  which  made  attendance  ^ 
compulsory  for  boys  or  girls  up  to  seventeen,  you  would 

very  soon  get  a  considerable  number  of  districts  to  act. 
Opinion  is  forming  in  that  direction.  I  would  justify 
such  action  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  very  great 
national  benefit  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  people 
by  this  improved  education.  If,  however,  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  is  made  obligatory,  it  will  be 
found  that  great  improvements  must  be  made  in  the 
teaching  staff.  Too  many  of  the  teachers  in  evening 
schools  are  already  tired  by  their  day-work.  Again, 
each  local  authority  should  regard  the  problem  of  day 
and  evening  education  as  one  thing.  No  teacher  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  teach  in  the  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening  sessions.  Two  sessions  in  any  one  day  should  be 
the  limit. 

93478.  You  have  had  a  very  long  experience  in  connec-  Experience 
tion  with  educational  work  ;    would  you  mind  stating  of  witness, 
what  it  was  ?    For  a  great  many  years  you  were  con- 
nected with  the  Education  Department  as  one  of  the 

heads  ? — On  leaving  Oxford  I  was  connected  with  the 
University  Extension  Movement  up  to  1895,  and  then 
I  became  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports  at 
the  Board  of  Education  ;  and  since  1903  I  have  been 
Professor  of  the  History  and  Administration  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  Manchester. 
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93479.  So  these  enquiries  to  which  you  allude  have 
already  been  spread  over  more  than  ten  years  ? — That 
is  so  ;  but  only  within  the  last  three  years  have  I  ever 
closely  studied  this  continuation  school  question. 

93480.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to  add 
on  this  particular  point  ? — No. 

93481.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Might  we  ask  you  to  say  something 
of  about  industrial  schools  in  your  memorandum  ? — Cer- 

■y  tainly.  The  old  English  tradition  of  elemrntary  education 
is  that  you  ought  to  train  people  through  the  hand  for 
industry.  The  French  Revolutionary  tradition  was 
that  you  ought  to  enable  them  to  read  books  in  order 
to  bring  about  political  change  with  a  view  to  improving 
their  condition.  We  have  had  in  England,  two  parallel 
and  concurrent  tiatiitions  of  elementary  edu'-ation — one  in 
the  industrial  schools  which  are  one  outcome  of  the 
characteristically  English  view  of  education,  and  the  other 
in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  which  were,  in  part, 
the  outcome  of  the  revolutionary  movement  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  latter  had  the  defect  of 
being  too  bookish,  und  the  other  had  the  defect  of  being 
too  utilitarian.  The  tendency  of  all  educational  thought 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  to  fuse  those  two 
traditions  and  to  show  that  each  has  something  to  learn 
from  the  other.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  correct  the 
bookishness  of  the  public  elementary  school  by  the 
practical  work  of  the  industrial  school  ;  and  to  enlarge 
the  utilitarian  work  of  the  industrial  school  by  the  humane 
and  stimulating  elements  found  in  the  more  literary 
education  of  the  other.  There  is  every  sign  that  those 
two  tendencies  are  melting  into  one  another  all  over  the 
world. 

I  93482.  Has  not  the  industrial  stshool  been  a  good  deal 
injured  by  its  association  with  a  sort  of  servile  pauper 
idea  ? — Yes,  because  it  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
period  when  people  thought  the  elementary  school  was 
only  a  matter  of  charity  and  closely  related  with  the  Poor 
Law. 

93483.  Would  it  not  be  of  great  advantage  to  hand  all 
industrial  and  pauper  schools  over  to  the  education 
authority  ? — I  do  not  think  I  know  enough  to  answer  that 
question.  Through  the  work  of  Mr.  Legge,  who  is  now 
at  Liverpool,  and  who  was  the  Inspector  of  Industrial  and 
Reformatory  Schools  under  the  Home  Office,  a  great 
improvement  was  made  in  the  intellectual  outlook  of  the 
industrial  schools.  Now  he  is  carrying  bis  experience 
into  the  Liverpool  elementary  schools,  and  trying,  with 
the  authority  of  the  local  education  committee,  very  im- 
portant experiments  in  practical  work  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

93484.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  Both  Mr.  Acland  and 
yourself,  I  think,  have  spoken  about  the  physical  de- 
terioration of  these  schools  owing  to  bad  ventilation, 
insanitary  conditions  and  other  condilions,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  I  think  in  tbe  Bill  to  which  you  have  referred, 
the  Scottish  Bill,  there  was  a  clause,  was  there  not,  pro- 
viding for  the  medical  examination  of  the  children  in 
schools,  and  that  medical  examination,  I  suppose  it  is 
within  your  knowledge,  does  now  exist  in  the  Edinburgh 
board  schools  ?— I  do  not  know  about  that. 

93485.  Is  that  the  line  you  suggest  for  meeting  what 
you  say  is  a  grave  defect  of  the  present  system,  namely, 
bad  ventilation  and  bad  sanitary  conditions  ? — I  think 
our  study  of  the  physical  conditions  of  education  will  lead 
to  great  reforms.  As  I  have  been  about  from  school  to 
school,  I  have  been  very  much  impressed  by  the  bad 
atmosphere  of  many  of  them.  The  points  that  Mr. 
Acland  has  referred  to  are  the  result  of  scientific  investi- 
gation, reported  to  the  consultation  committee. 

93486.  There  was  a  proposal  in  the  Scottish  Bill  last 
year  was  there  not,  for  the  medical  examination  of  all  the 
pupils  attending  schools  in  Scotland  ?— I  believe  there 
was.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did  not  bring  my  Bill  with 
me,  but  there  is  one  instance  now  at  Dunfermline  where 
it  is  helped  by  Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
to  bring  all  this  continuation  school  work  into  close 
connection  with  the  factories.    At  Messrs.  Cadbury's,  at 

J  Bournville,  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  employed  there 
5  have  periods  of  physical  training  during  work  hours 
and  I  was  very  much  struck  in  visiting  these  works  with 
the  beneficial  results  of  that. 


93487.  Are  the  schools  they  attend  on  the  premises  Mr.  Michael 
or  outside  ? — The  evening  schools  which  they  attend   E.  Sadler. 
are  outside  and  are  attended  after  work  hours  are  done  ; 

but  Messrs.  Cadbury's  have  a  splendid  swimming-bath     Feb.  1908. 
and  a  room  for  Swedish  drill  for  the  girls  and  another  for 
the  boys  with  a  gymnasium. 

93488.  By  "  connection  with  the  factories  "  do  you 
mean  that  the  instruction  should  at  all  be  connected 
with  the  particular  trade  or  business  which  they  are 
associated  with,  or  do  you  mean  that  it  should  fit  into  the 
hours  ? — I  meant  that  it  should  fit  into  the  hours  as 
well  as  the  other.  If  we  are  going  practically  to  educate 
these  young  people  in  factories,  the  education  will  have 

to  be  given,  to  a  considerable  degree,  in  the  daytime.    At  Training  of 
Messrs.  Rowntree's  all  the  girls  receive  two  hours  a  week  girls  at 
very  practical  training  in  household  work  and  cooking,  Kowntree's. 
in  shifts  during  work  hours,  in  beautiful  school-rooms 
built  by  the  firm  and  by  teachers  who  are  employed  all 
day  and  who  are  engaged  by  the  firm.    Then  there  is  the  Problem  of 
very  serious  matter  of  the  telegraph  boys  in  the  Govern-  the  telegraph 
ment  service,  especially  in  the  large  towns.    I  would  boys, 
suggest  that  it  might  be  found  practicable  in  some  of  the 
big  post  offices  in  the  large  towns  to  have  one  or  two 
rooms  which  would  serve  as  schools  where,  with  the  help 
of  the  local  education  authority,  these  boys  could  receive 
appropriate  education.    There  are  448  telegraph  mes- 
senger boys  at  the  Manchester  Post  Office  ;  they  are  at  a 
very  critical  period  of  their  life,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
have  them  off  in  the  daytime.    As  you  know,  most  of 
them  are  paid  by  the  job. 

93489.  (Chairman.)  Are  they  not  paid  by  the  week  ? — 
No,  most  of  them  are  paid  by  the  message.  It  has 
been  suggested  tome  that  the  best  course  would  be  to 
have  a  little  continuation  school  in  the  Post  Office,  officered 
by  the  local  education  authority,  for  these  boys,  and  that 
that  would  cause  the  least  waste  of  time  during  their 
work.  It  has  happened  to  me  that  I  have  been  for 
several  years  in  charge  of  a  staff.  At  Christchurch  I 
was  in  charge  of  a  large  staff  of  cooks  and  other  persons, 
including  apprentices,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to  give 
these  boys  a  better  technical  and  general  training.  It 
would  have  been  perfectly  possible  for  us  by  arranging 
their  hours  of  work  to  send  those  boys  off  in  the  dajtime 
to  a  continuation  class  of  that  character.  I  think  many 
people  who  are  the  heads  of  large  offices  could,  if  the  duty 
was  laid  upon  them  by  the  State,  so  organise  their  work 
as  to  spare  a  boy  at  suitable  hours  for  attendance  while 
on  day  work.  That  is  why  I  should  like  to  see  in  England 
the  obligation  laid  upon  all  employers  to  do  this.  I 
am  sure  that  with  a  little  organisation  many  firms,  which 
now  think  they  could  not  spare  their  boys,  would  be 
able  to  do  so,  and  that  they  would  gain  much  by  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  work.  But  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  have  not  yet  found  anybody  in  Lancashire 
who  will  say  that  the  young  people  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen  could  be  spared  off  during  mill  hours  from 
the  cotton  mills. 


Desirability 
of  compelling 
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93490.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Was  there  anyone  in  Lancashire 
who  said  that,  when  it  was  a  question  of  the  young  people 
at  nine  being  spared  originally  ? — There  was  a  little  group 
of  people  to  whom  Robert  Owen  belonged,  who  always 
said  it. 

93491.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  That  is  rather  a  different  point. 
That  was  a  question  of  whether  they  might  be  partly  em- 
ployed and  partly  excused,  but  your  question  relates 
to  whole  employment  at  that  age.  Half-time  is  recognised 
in  Lancashire,  but  you  would  let  them  out  when  they 
are  on  full-time  to  attend  the  classes,  at  least,  so  I  under- 
stand you  ? — Yes.  It  is  really  a  double  problem.  Per- 
sonally I  think  it  will  be  possible  to  abolish  half-time  in 
the  textile  trades  by  two  stages,  first  of  all,  making  thirteen 
the  minimum  for  total  exemption,  and  then  fourteen. 
Beyond  that,  if  we  are  going  to  grapple  with  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  adolescence,  these  boys  and  girls  who  are 
in  the  mills  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  ought,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  to  have  part  of  their  continuation  work  done  in 
work  hours  and  not  in  the  evening.  For  some  of  the  boys 
and  girls  the  physical  strain  is  not  too  great — for  some  of 
the  boys  at  any  rate  ;  but  if  you  are  going  to  make  the 
continuation  school  work  intellectually  severe,  I  think  it 
will  be  necessary  to  do  it  partly  in  working  hours  or  in 
the  late  afternoon. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


]\rr.  Michael     93492.  There  is  a  great  difificulty  in  following  the 
E.  Sadler,    processes  of  manufacture  under  such  a  system,  is  there 

 ■       not  ? — The  reason  I  made  an  inquiry  into  the  working 

4  Feb.  1908.  q£  system  of  compulsory  attendance  at  continuation 
~  schools  in  the  textile  districts  of  Germany  was  to  find  out 
what  they  were  doing  there  as  compared  with  what  we 
are  doing  here  in  England.  Nobody  seems  to  be  in  a 
position  to  compare  thoroughly  the  real  conditions  in  a 
German  cotton-mill  and  in  an  English  cotton-mill.  I 
suspect  that  the  conditions  of  work  in  the  English  mill 
are  more  severe  than  they  are  in  the  German  mill. 

Increased  93493.  (Mrs.   Webh.)  I  understand  that  you  are  dis- 

interest tinctly  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  increased  feeling  of 
amoug  the  obligation  about  the  education  of  children  on  the  part 
working-  p£  ^YiQ  better  kind  of  artisan  ? — It  is  quite  remarkable, 
classes  m  the     j       ,  •  i    ■.  •  •  i  u  t 

eflucation  of  ^  certainly  it  is  growing  year  by  year  among  the  best 
tlieir  artisans. 

children.  93494.  Do  you  think  it  is  extending  downwards  at 

all  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  infectious  thing. 

93495.  In  your  023inion  the  provision  by  the  State  of 
free  education  has  not  diminished  the  sense  of  parental 
responsibility  about  education  ? — That  is  a  very  many- 
sided  question,  and  I  should  not  like  to  venture  on  a 
short  opinion  about  that. 

93496.  I  gathered  that  you  think  the  interest  has 
increased  ? — The  desire  to  get  opportunity  for  their 
children  has  increased.  What  strikes  me  nearly  every- 
where is  that  people  talk  about  what  the  State  shall  do 
for  them,  but  very  little  about  what  they  shall  do  for  the 
State. 

93497.  But  on  the  whole  does  it  make  them  feel  more 
or  less  responsible  about  their  children  ? — It  has  made 
them  more  ambitious  for  their  children. 


93498.  What  you  want  to  develop  is  a  sense  of  th® 
other  side  of  the  obligation  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  we  can 
do  a  good  deal  more  by  means  of  teaching  to  make  the 
younger  generation  feel  that  they  owe  personal  service  to 
the  community,  and  I  think  that  that  is  the  real  weakness, 
the  psychological  weakness,  in  our  English  position. 
So  many  people  seem  to  regard  the  State  as  simply  mean- 
ing the  mass  of  well-to-do  people — not  themselves 

93499.  You  think  you  have  already  got  a  greater 
feeling  of  parental  responsibility  now,  and  you  want  to 
develop  a  feeling  of  obligation  towards  the  State  7 — I  did 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  I  think  there  is  a  greater  feeling  of 
parental  responsibihty  ;  I  think  it  is  so  hard  to  generalise 
or  to  compare.  I  think  there  is  a  distinct  increase  of 
ambition  for  the  children,  and  I  desire  that  local  public 
authorities  should  extend  the  opportunity. 

93500.  Does  that  accompany  any  capacity  of  the  Likeli 
parents  to  make  some  sacrifices  in  order  that  the  child  parent 
shall  enjoy  the  advantages  offered  by  the  community — ■  makin 
because  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sacrifice  involved  in  per-  sacrifii 
mitting  a  child  to  continue  its  education  ? — I  believe  ^j^^^^j 
that  there  would  be  a  willingness  to  make  more  sacrifices.  g<ju(,at 
It  may  interest  the  Commission  to  know  how  much  has 
been  done  to  extend  the  range  of  educational  opportunity. 

Mr.  Bompas  Smith  and  I  have  during  the  last  year  been 
investigating  the  scholarship  system  which  is  giving  such 
opportunity,  and  we  find  that  £400,000  a  year  is  spent  in 
England  alone  on  scholarships  and  in  maintenance 
allowances. 

93501.  That  is  an  enormous  increase  ? — It  is  enormous. 

93502.  And  practically  it  has  all  been  done  in  fifteen 
years  ? — There  have  always  been  scholarships  in  England 
to  a  considerable  amount,  but  the  aggregate  value  has 
greatly  increased  since  1902. 
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r  93503.  (Chairman.)  You  gentlemen  appear  on  behalf 
of  the  Metropolitan  Rate  Collectors'  Association,  I 
think  t—(Mr.  Roberts.)  Yes. 

93504.  You  have  prepared  for  us  a  Memorandum  and 
certain  replies  to  some  questions  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  you  ? — Yes.  (The  Witnesses  handed  in  the 
following  Statement)  : — 

In  submitting  the  following  memorandum  upon  the 
practicability  of  abolishing  the  Commission  allowance 
to  owners  under  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Poor  Rate 
Assessment  and  Collection  Act,  1869,  the  Metropolitan 
Rate  Collectors'  Association  respectfully  desires  to 
state  that  the  remarks  contained  therein  are  not  in 
any  way  put  forward  as  being  the  views  held  upon  the 
subject  by  any  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils, 
but  are  prepared  as  the  result  of  a  discussion  by  the 
members  of  tliis  association  upon  the  probable 
economic  effect  such  abolition  would  have  upon  the 
total  amount  of  the  rate  collected. 

1.  It  appears  that  either  Section  3  or  Section  4  is 
in  operation  in  all  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  with  the 
exception  of  two,  but  the  rates  of  Commission  allowed 
vary  from  5  to  25  per  cent.,  and  from  17g  to  25  per 
cent,  under  the  raspective  sections. 

2.  In  some  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  where  the  abate- 
ment borders  upon  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  sec- 
tions, the  whol3  of  the  proportion  of  the  general  rate 
allocated  to  the  direct  purposes  of  the  Borough 
Councils  is  swallowed  up,  and  the  balance  actually 
collected  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  arising 
from  the  central  authorities  and  the  guardians  of  the 
poor,  in  respect  of  the  properties  for  which  the  allow- 
ance is  made. 

3.  One  of  the  chief  points  to  be  considered  in  tbs 
event  of  the  abolition  of  the  sections  appears  to  be 
what  course  the  owners  would  take  should  application 
for  the  rate  be  made  direct  to  the  occupier. 

A  large  number  of  houses  in  the  metropolis  let  at 
inclusive  weekly  rentals  are  assessed  at  amounts  of 
over  SZQ  rateable  value,  and  although  the  occupier  is 
legally  liable,  and  application  is  formally  made  to 
him  for  payment,  yet  the  amount  is  almost  invariably 
paid  by  the  owner  or  his  agent.  Moreover,  the  rate 
collector  is  often  requested  by  the  owner  to  send  the 


several  applications  direct  to  him  so  that  the  tenant 
may  not  be  inconvenienced. 

In  view  of  the  action  so  generally  taken  in  these 
cases,  it  appears  probable  that  the  owner  would,  in 
his  own  interests,  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  contract 
with  the  tenant  in  regard  to  houses  for  which  he  now 
compounds,  and  pay  the  amount  of  rate  due  before 
the  time  arrives  for  the  issue  of  summonses  for  its  re- 
covery, so  that  in  actual  practice  the  percentage  of 
cases  where  the  rate  to  be  recovered  from  the  occupier 
paying  an  inclusive  weekly  rental  would  be  small. 

This  conclusion  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  action 
of  the  owner  after  a  quinquennial  revaluation.  If, 
during  the  quinquennial  period,  such  an  increase  in 
rent  has  occurred  as  to  fully  justify  an  increase  in 
the  rateable  value  to  above  £20,  he  generally  proves 
amenable  to  circumstances  and  continues  to  discharge 
the  usual  outgoings  just  as  when  he  received  the  com- 
pounding allowance. 

4.  There  seems  also  to  be  somewhat  of  an  anomaly 
when  comparing  the  houses  coming  within  the  work- 
ing of  the  sections  and  those  outside.  Two  houses, 
each  let  ,a,t  a  weekly  inclusive  rental,  have  rateable 
values,  one  of  £20  and  the  other  of,  say,  £30.  The 
owner  of  the  first  gets  an  abatement  for  compounding 
of  anything  up  to  25  per  cent.  In  the  second  case 
the  rate  is  paid  in  full,  and  yet  the  general  experi- 
ence is  that  the  smaller  house  is  the  more  likely 
to  command  a  reliable  tenant,  and  will  probably 
incur  less  loss  of  rent  to  the  owner  than  the  larger 
one  ;  in  fact,  as  a  rule,  houses  at  rateable  values  of 
£20  and  under  form  one  of  the  best  letting  classes  of 
property  in  the  metropolis. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  boroughs 
where  many  of  the  smaller  houses  (cottages  rated  at 
from  £8  to  £20)  stand  empty  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  year,  and,  moreover,  are  let  to  a  migratory 
class  of  tenant,  from  whom  it  would  be  difiicult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  recover  the  rate,  experience  proving 
that  in  very  few  cases  ^are  the  effects  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  warrant  of  distress.  In  such  kinds  of  pro- 
perty it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  owner  would  take  the 
same  action  with  regard  to  the  rate,  and  it  would  be 
incumbent  upon  the  councils  to  go  direct  to  the 
occupier.  Here  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  some 
such  method  as  a  monthly,  or  even  weekly,  collection 
of  the  rate.    This  would  involve  a  very  large  increase 
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in  the  cost  of  collection,  in  addition  to  the  loss  by 
reason  of  empties,  and  as  this  particular  class  of 
house  prevails  in  certain  defined  localities  (generally 
in  districts  upon  the  borders  of  the  metropolitan 
area)  the  loss  would  fall  very  heavily  upon  the  indi- 
vidual boroughs  concerned. 

The  same  conditions  seem  also  to  prevail  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  large  blocks  of  workmen's 
dwellings. 

Losses  of  this  nature  the  association  considers  must 
of  necessity  arise  in  respect  of  property  of  this  class, 
for  one  reason  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
legal  procedure  open  to  the  owner,  and  that  which  has 
to  be  followed  in  the  recovery  of  the  general  rate. 

The  owner  may  distrain  at  any  moment  when  rent 
i?  owing,  but  the  local  authority  has  to  issue  a  sum- 
mons for  the  defaulter  to  appear  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  or  magistrate,  and  get  a  warrant  signed 
before  the  distraint  can  be  made.  The  length  of 
time  occupied  by  this  process  allows  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  tenant  to  abscond,  and  that  this  often 
occurs  seems  specially  borne  out  by  the  number  of 
committal  warrants  issued  in  districts  wher©  direct 
collection  from  occupiers  of  small  property  is  in  vogue. 

6.  Another  feature  which  will  very  largely  influence 
the  cost  of  direct  collection  is  the  question  of  the 
separate  rating  of  tenement  houses.  Some  metropo- 
litan boroughs  do  not  entertain  a  separate  rating  o^ 
tenements  unless  structurally  severed,  while  others  as- 
sess each  separate  letting.  This,  of  course,  means 
an  enormous  addition  to  the  work  and  cost  of  collec- 
tion, and  although  it  will  add  largely  to  tlip  total 
rateable  value  and  the  contributions  to  the  Central 
Authorities,  will  not  result  in  a  correspondingly  large 
increase  in  the  total  amount  of  rate  collected,  for  oc- 
cupiers of  this  description  of  tenement  will  probably 
prove  the  most  difficult  of  any  to  recover  from,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  effects,  but  also  from 
the  frequent  alterations  which  take  place  in  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  taken  when  changes  of  tenancy  occur. 
The  houses  usually  divided  into  separate  tenements 
are  those  which,  if  assessed  as  a  whole,  would  be  of  a 
rateable  value  considerably  over  £20,  and  this  method 
of  letting  is  largely  adopted  simply  because  the  owner 
finds  it  difficult  to  secure  a  tenant  sufficiently  reliable 
or  substantial  to  take  the  whole  house.  If  however, 
the  separate  tenements  are  assessed  according  to  the 
London  County  Council  scale  the  total  would  repre- 
sent a  value  considerably  in  excess  of  what  the  owner 
would  be  willing  to  take  from  a  reliable  yearly  tenant, 
and  although  the  councils  would  be  paying  upon  the 
increased  values,  the  losses  from  empties  and  irre- 
coverables  would  probablj'  reduce  the  amount  collected 
to  that  originally  received  from  the  one  assessment. 

The  case  Davis  v.  Wallis  (Islington)  will  have  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  tliis  question  when  de- 
cided. 

7.  Having  gone  fully  into  the  several  aspects  of  the 
matter  the  association  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  taking  the  metropolis  as  a  whole,  the  abolition 
of  the  compoundiag  system  would  result  in  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  total  of  the  rate  collected, 
but  that  in  certain  specific  districts  if  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  occupiers  is  substituted,  the  loss  from 
empties,  increased  cost  of  collection  and  irrecoverables, 
would  be  greater  than  the  allowance  for  compounding. 

ternath'eto     ^'  association  may  be  permitted,  they  would 

mpoundinc  respectfully  submit  that  measures  somewhat  on  the 
ctions.     °  following  lines  would  se^rve  as  an  alternative  to  the 
compounding  sections. 

That  the  owners  of  all  houses  let  at  weekly  or 
monthly  rentals,  inclusive  of  rates,  should  be  made 
liable  for  the  payment  of  the  rates. 

That  in  computing  the  gross  value  of  a  house  of 
this  class  a  certain  percentage  (up  to,  say,  10  per  cent.) 
varying  according  to  local  circumstances,  be  deducted 
from  the  gross  rental  before  applying  the  scale  laid 
down  by  the  London  County  Council  for  calculating 
the  gross  value. 

This  is  suggested  as  a  means  of  putting  the  pay- 
ment in  respect  of  precepts  levied  on  rateable  value  ; 
and  the  actual  amount  collected  upon  the  same  basis, 
giving  the  owner  some  compensation  for  occasional 
loss  of  rent,  but  leaving  the  empties  to  be  allowed  for 
in  the  usual  manner. 
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9.  The  association  have  also  considered  the  probable 
effect  the  direct  application  for  rates  upon  occupiers 
of  this  class  would  have  in  connection  with  the  interest 
taken  in  local  government  affairs,  and  their  experience 
at  municipal  elections  leads  them  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  amount  of  interest  taken  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  activity  of  the  local  party  organisa- 
tions, and  that  personal  interest  without  such  in- 
fluence would  be  practically  nil. 

Question  I. — Is  composition  by  owners  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  the  rule  in  your  districts  ? 

Answer  I. — In  all  boroughs  with  the  exception  of 
Islington  and  Lewisham. 

Question  II. — Is  direct  payment  iy  occupiers  (a)  pos- 
sible, and  (b)  advisable  ?  If  in  your  opinion  it 
is  impossible,  would  you  kindly  say  on  what 
grounds  ? 

Answer  II. — We  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  impossible, 
but  the  owner  would  have  to  be  prohibited  from  dis- 
charging the  rates  where  houses  are  let  at  inclusive 
rentals  to  make  it  practicable. 

We  are  decidely  of  opinion  that  it  is  inadvisable  for 
the  reasons  stated  in  the  Memorandum. 

Question  III. — Do  variations  in  the  rates  effect  rents 

where  composition  is  the  rule  ? 
Answer  III. — Yes.      In  many  cases  if  the  rates  are 
in  reased  owners  raise  the  rents. 

Question  IV. — Can  you  trace  any  effect  of  the 
direct  payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  tfie  in- 
terest they  take  in  in  local  government ;  and  what 
attitude  do  the  occupiers  of  small  properties  take 
ioward'S  local  government  when  they  do  not  pay 
the  rates  directly? 

Answer  IV. — In  our  opinion  the  direct  payment  of 
rates  would  not  induce  occupiers  to  take  any  greater 
interest  in  local  government.  See  paragraph  9  of  th» 
Memorandum. 

Question  V. — Have  you  any  experience  of  a  weekly 
collection  of  rates  from  occupiers?  Would  such 
be  possible? 

Answer  V. — No  experience  in  weekly  collections. 
We  do  not  think  such  collections  possible  to  be  at- 
tended with  satisfactory  results. 

Question  VI. — Assuming  a  weekly  collection,  would 
th".  cost  be  greater  than  the  allowance  now  made 
for  compounding  ? 

Answer  VI. — We  believe  that  if  a  weekly  collection 
were  compulsory,  and  that  if  owners  were  not  allowed 
to  pay  direct,  the  cost,  with  the  consequent  loss,  would 
be  greater  than  the  abatement  now  allowed  tO'  owners. 

Question  VII.— Has  the  system  of  compounding  any 
effect  upon  the  value  for  rating  purposes  of  the 
property  compounded,  for? 

Answer  VII. — The  system  of  compounding  has  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  value  for  rating  purposes 
of  the  property  compounded  for. 

Question  VIII. — In  the  event  of  occupiers  paying 
their  rates  direct,  should  an  allowance  be  given 
for  payment  in  advance? 

Answer  VIII. — An  allowance  for  payment  of  rates 
in  advance  in  the  instances  of  direct  payment  would 
not  be  taken  advantage  of  by  those  concerned  often 
through  want  of  means  and  also  from  the  possibility 
of  a  weekly  or  monthly  tenancy  terminating  before 
the  close  of  the  period  the  rate  covers. 

Question  IX. — Does  the  practice  of  demanding  pay- 
ment of  rates  considerably  in  advance  tell  unduly 
on  occupiers  paying  direct  ? 

Answer  IX. — We  do  not  consider  that  the  pr^ent 
system  of  collection  of  rates  tells  unduly  on  occupiers 
paying  direct. 

9.3505.  {Chairman.)  Speaking  generally,  you  are  not  Objections  to 
in  favour  of  attempting  to  collect  the  rates  weekly  with  collecting 
the  rents  t—{Mr.  Roberts.)    No,  we  are  not.    We  con-  rates 
sider  that  woiild  mean  so  great  an  increase  in  the  expendi-  ^^fg^  pg^^^ 
ture  that  it  would  be  hardly  advisable,  from  an  economical 
point  of  view,  to  introduce  it  in  London. 

93506.  We  rather  want  to  look  at  it  from  two  points 
of  view — from  the  expenditure  side,  and  also  from  the 
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social  side.  I  quite  understand  that  it  would  give  a 
great  deal  more  trouble,  and  I  quite  understand  that  it 
would  be  very  unfair  to  attempt  to  put  the  weekly  collec- 
tion upon  rate  collectors  when  previously  they  had  only 
had  to  collect  from  the  landlord.  But  dismissing  that,  and 
looking  at  it  simply  as  an  abstract  question,  there  is  no 
insuperable  difficulty  except  in  certain  cases  in  collecting 
the  rates  with  rents  where  the  rent  is  paid  weekly ;  is 
there  ? — No  ;  I  think  there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  in 
collecting  weekly.  But  you  see  the  present  machinery 
of  the  landlord  is  so  split  up  from  what  it  was  or  would  be 
with  a  collection  by  the  rate  collector.  There  are  so 
many  landlords,  and  it  takes  so  short  a  time  during  the 
day  for  each  landlord  to  collect  his  own  rents,  that  many 
of  the  people  who  would  be  going  out  and  would  not 
be  at  home  during  the  after  part  of  the  day,  pay  the 
landlord,  but  they  would  be  away  from  their  homes  when 
the  rate  collector  called. 

93507.  But  could  not  the  two  be  collected  together  ? — 
The  rent  and  the  rates  are  now  collected  together. 

93508.  Could  they  not  be  collected  together,  and  the 
man  who  collected  on  behalf  of  the  landlord  be  held 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  rate  ? — That  is  exactly 
what  we  think  is  the  most  desirable  point,  and  that  is 
what  is  actually  done  now ;  the  landlord  pays  in  almost 
all  cases. 

93509.  But  the  tenant  or  the  occupier  only  pays  in  the 
shape  of  rent,  which  includes  the  rate  ;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  to  us  that  the  two  can  be  put  separately  and 
collected  at  the  same  time  ? — So  as  to  show  the  exact 
amount  of  rates  the  tenant  is  pajdng  ? 

Terms  of  93510.  Yes,    that   practically   was   the   idea.    It  is 

appointnient  suggested  in  order  that  the  tenant  or  the  occupier  may 
take  an  interest  in  local  taxation  and  see  that  it  does 
j^jj  directly  affect  him,  at  least  in  many  cases  does  when  the 
rates  rise.  That  is  roughly  the  idea  that  is  behind  these 
questions.  Now  may  I  ask  you,  as  representing  the 
Metropolitan  Rate  Collectors'  Association,  whether  rate 
collectors,  as  a  rule,  are  whole  time  men  ? — Almost  every 
one  of  them  now  is  throughout  the  Metropolis  ;  that  is 
one  of  the  conditions  of  appointment  almost  throughout 
the  boroughs  of  London. 

93511.  Your  entire  business  is  collecting  rates,  I  suppose  ? 
—Yes,  and  giving  such  information  as  is  required 
by  the  overseers  in  making  up  parish  lists,  borough  lists, 
and  jury  lists. 

93512.  I  suppose  none  of  you  are  employed  by  the 
Imperial  Government  for  the  collection  of  taxes  ? — I  think 
with  the  exception  of  one  in  Deptford,  there  is  not  one 
in  London  now. 

93513.  It  is  contrary  to  practice,  I  suppose  ? — Quite 
contrary. 

93514.  Then  as  to  the  terms  of  your  appointment,  are 
yours  permanent  appointments  ? — Yes,  now  they  are 
permanent  ai^pointments. 

93515.  I  suppose  there  are  a  good  many  rate  collectors 
who  have  held  their  offices  for  many  years  ? — Yes.  I 
have  been  for  about  sixteen  years  a  collector,  and  I  have 
been  twenty-six  years  in  the  service  of  the  borough,  having 
spent  about  eleven  years  in  the  office  before  I  became 
collector.  Many  other  collectors  have  done  as  much,  and 
one  of  my  brother  collectors  has  held  the  office  for  thirty 
odd  years. 

Difficulties  of  93516.  Where  I  understand  there  would  be  a  difficulty 
collecting  about  collecting  the  rates  by  the  week,  is  in  buildings 
rates  hy  the  which  are  divided  into  a  number  of  tenements  ? — The 
week.  greatest  difficulty  with  us  would  be  with  that  class  of 

tenant. 

93517.  And  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  apportion 
between  each  tenement  the  exact  proportion  ? — Yes, 
because  very  often  the  rooms  that  are  occupied  one  week 
are  differently  let  the  next  week  ;  a  man  takes  one  room 
one  week  and  then  the  landlord  lets  the  whole  floor 
perhaps  and  sometimes  two  floors  together. 

93518.  And  that  constitutes  a  very  considerable 
difficulty  ? — It  is  a  very  considerable  difficulty. 

Variations  in  93519.  Looking  at  it  from  the  economical  point  of  view, 
allov\  ance  at  present  there  is  a  very  great  variation  in  the  allowance 
made  on  I  see  which  is  made  ;  I  suppose  that  depends  very  much 
compound-  upon  the  locality  ?— Yes  ;  it  has  been  gradually  reduced 
^"S-  in  many  of  the  boroughs  of  London  down  to  so  little  as 

5  per  cent.,  I  believe,  in  some  of  them. 


93520.  I    assume    the    percentage    would    generally  Variat  is  ij 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  district  where  the  rate  had  allowa  3 
to  be  levied  ? — Yes,  but  it  varies  very  much  in  some  made  c  i 
parishes  ;    in  Kensington,  for  instance,  it  varies  from  pompoi  i. 
25  to  10  per  cent.  ^"S-  1 

93521.  There  are  some  very  poor  parts  in  Kensington  ? 
Very  poor— as  bad  as  any  in  London. 

93522.  Up  in  the  north  of  the  borough,  where  you  get 
a  shifting  population  ? — That  is  right. 

93523.  And  in  that  part  near  Wormwood  Scrubbs  ? — 
Yes,  just  by  the  Canal,  and  what  is  known  as  Notting  Dale. 

93524.  What  is  the  percentage  in  a  bad  district  ? 
Would  it  be  the  maximum,  the  25  per  cent.  ? — The  class 
of  house  varies  very  much  in  the  district.  A  small  house 
always  lets  better  than  a  larger  one ;  and  although  it 
seems  rather  to  follow  that  you  could  say  that  the  more 
rooms  there  are  in  a  house,  the  better  tenants  will  you  get, 
it  is  not  so.  A  man  who  can  get  a  small  house  that  will 
just  take  one  tenant  goes  to  it  if  he  is  a  respectable  man, 
whereas  with  the  larger  houses,  they  are  chiefly  let  out  in 
tenements,  and  there  is  no  doubt  a  different  class  of 
tenant  altogether  collects  there. 

93525.  A  house  of  £20  in  London  is  a  better  letting 
house  very  often  than  a  house  over  £20  ? — Yes,  it  lets  very 
much  better. 

93526.  What  is  the  minimum  that  is  allowed  on  com- 
pounding ?  It  is  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes  ;  it  is  25  per  cent,  under  one  section,  and  30  per 
cent,  under  another  section.  Under  the  one  section  it  is  a 
compulsory  rating  of  the  owners,  but  the  coimcil  have  to 
pass  a  resolution  that  the  owners  shall  be  compulsory 
rated.  There  they  are  allowed  15  per  cent,  under  any 
conditions,  and  their  empties  as  well.  Under  the  other 
section,the  owner  must  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
council,  and  then  he  is  given  anything  up  to  25  per  cent, 
which  the  council  may  agree  with  him. 

93527.  Are  you  paid  according  to  the  amount  collected,  , 
or  by  a  fixed  salary  ? — It  is  a  fixed  salary  almost  every-  ■ 
where.  f 

93528.  Then,  naturally,  if  you  have  got  a  fixed  salary,  Impossi  lity 
and  you  now  have  to  collect  rates  periodically  from  the  of  prese: 
owners,  your  work  would  be  very  different  if  you  had  to  collectoj 


collectiE 
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collect  the  rates  weekly  from  the  occupiers,  I  mean  it 
would  be  a  very  much  heavier  job  ? — It  would  be  im-  f^o^ 
possible  to  be  done.  Our  time  is  quite  fully  occupied  now.  occupier- 
There  is  so  much  clerical  work  now  with  the  different 
points  brought  up  by  the  Local  Government  auditor,  that 
I  should  think  one  might  say  that  15  or  20  per  cent, 
more  of  one's  time  is  taken  up  now  than  was  the  case  a 
few  years  ago. 

93529.  Assuming  any  idea  of  the  sort  was  given  effect 
to  such  as  I  have  suggested  to  you,  one  of  two  things 
would  happen — either  the  collectors  would  have  to  be 
very  largely  increased,  or  the  work  would  have  to  be  done 
through  some  agency  independent  of  the  collectors, 
which  would  enter  into  a  guarantee  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  ? — Yes.  I  must  say  I  think  it  would  be  quite 
a  different  class  of  men  who  would  be  employed  for  the 
weekly  collection,  because  one  could  hardly  see  oneself 
turned  from  the  position  of  rate-collector  at  present  into 
a  weekly  collector  of  2s.  or  Is.  a  week  from  different 
tenants. 


93530.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  com- 
pounding ?  Does  it  diminish  the  interest  in  elections,  or 
do  you  think  it  would  not  matter  one  way  or  the  other  ? — 
I  think  it  has  not  the  slightest  effect.  I  think  so  far  as 
one  can  gather  from  the  experience  of  local  elections,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  local 
organisation  of  one  Party  or  the  other. 

93531.  It  is  one  Party  or  the  other,  or  whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  cry  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

93532.  Is  there  much  less  interest  taken  in  Poor  Law 
guardians'  elections  than  there  is  in  borough  council 
elections  ? — Very  much  less.  I  was  very  much  surprised 
at  the  first  election  I  attended  of  the  guardians  to  see  the 
very  little  interest,  indeed,  that  there  was  taken  in  it. 

93533.  Yoiu:  experience  extends  over  a  number  of 
years  ? — Yes,  it  does.  I  have  attended  those  elections 
ever  since  I  went  first  in  1882. 
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1)3534.  Should  you  say  that  of  all  the  elections  that 
have  taken  place  in  London,  including  the  old  school 
board  elections,  there  was  less  interest  taken  in  the 
guardians'  elections  than  in  any  other  ? — Yes. 

93535.  Has  that  always  been  the  case  ? — I  believe  it 
has,  except  one  got  a  better  result  some  years  ago  when 
the  voting  papers  were  taken  round  by  the  policeman,  and 
were  collected  also  from  the  houses  afterwards. 

93536.  I  mean  since  the  Ballot  Act  it  has  always  been 
f            so  ?— Yes. 

J(  pound-  93537.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  have  got  two  classes 
^^J_  nder  cases,  have  you  not — cases  that  would  come  under 
ie'^S  of  the  Section  3  and  cases  that  would  come  under  Section  4  ? — 
'( •  Bate 


Yes. 


V.  issment 

n 

A  ection 
V  1869. 


93538.  Let  us  take  the  class  under  Section  3  first  of 
all.  That  is  a  voluntary  arrangement  with  the  owner  ? 
—Yes. 

93539.  Do  you  find  in  those  cases  the  owners  generally 
will  agree  ? — A  good  deal  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  rate  of  deduction  allowed  by  the  local  authority, 
but  in  almost  all  cases  they  do  enter  into  the  agreement. 

93540.  Do  you  find  that  in  cases  under  Section  3  the 
local  authority  lay  down  a  certain  sum  for  the  overseers 
which  they  may  allow  to  the  owner,  or  does  it  vary  in 
particular  cases  ? — I  have  only  an  experience  of  Kensing- 
ton, but  I  believe  it  is  very  generally  adopted  that  they 
do  lay  down  a  certain  abatement  for  certain  streets, 
which  would  mean  different  neighbourhoods  and  differ- 
ent classes  of  property. 

9354L  Therefore  they  would  have  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  property  ? — Yes,  they  would  determine  the 
deduction,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  property. 

93542.  Would  it  be  in  all  cases  where  the  property 
was  under  £20  rateable  value  that  agreements  would  be 
made  where  Section  3  is  in  force  ? — I  think  not 
in  some  parishes.  (Mr.  Stone.)  In  Deptford  it  would. 
[Mr.  Roberts.)  In  Kensington  I  know  they  put  down 
one  class  so  low  as  5  per  cent.,  and  of  course,  it 
would  not  pay  the  owner  in  that  case  if  he  had  any 
empties. 

93543.  I  suppose  the  reason  why  the  local  authority 
prefer  to  go  under  Section  3  rather  than  under  Section  4 

is  that  they  may  select  the  cases  for  agreements  ?  I 

daresay  that  has  something  to  do  with  it,  but  the  great 
thing  which  would  influence  them  is  that  they  are  not 
obliged  then  to  allow  the  15  per  cent.,  and  they  can 
make  their  total  deduction  under  the  agreement  less 
than  what  they  are  compulsorily  bound  to  deduct  under 
Section  4. 

93544.  In  point  of  fact  the  allowance  is  generally  less 
than  15  per  cent.  ? — I  believe  the  average  has  brought 
it  down  from  10  to  15  or  12|  to  15. 

npound-       93545.  Now  let  us  come  to  Section '4  ;  there  the  owner 
under      must  have  the  15  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 
X.  4  of  the 

93546.  He  may  also  have  a  further  15  per  cent.,  or 
at  least  a  sum  not  exceeding  15  per  cent.,  if  he  pays 
whether  the  house  is  occupied  or  not  ? — Yes. 

93547.  How  far  do  the  owners  agree  under  that  later 
provision  in  the  cases  in  which  an  order  under  Section  4 
is  in  force  ? — That  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  property, 
and  whether  they  are  likely  to  get  many  empties  or 
not.  Taking  15  per  cent,  with  empties  sometimes  pays 
a  man  better  than  it  does  to  take  the  30  per  cent.  • 
but  generally  speaking  if  the  council  have  allowed  the 
second  15  per  cent.,  making  30  altogether,  almost 
invariably  the  OTvners  compound  or  enter  into  an 
arrangement. 

93548.  In  those  cases  under  Section  4  the  owTier  is 
entitled  to  15  per  cent,  absolutely,  and  the  amount 
within  the  15  per  cent,  additional  to  which  he  is  entitled 
is  a  matter  of  agreement  with  the  overseers  ?  Yes. 

429.— IX. 


93549.  Do  the  local  authorities  say  as  regards  the  Mr.  John 
empties,  that  is  to  say,  as  regards  paying  whether  the  H.  Roberts, 
houses  are  occupied  or  not,  that  there  shall  be  a  particular  Mr.  Arthur 
scale?— Yes.  Croxjord, 

and 

93550.  Do  I  make  clear  to  you  what  I  mean  ? — Yes,  "^^^^g^'^ 

I  think  so.    You  mean  do  they  allow  various  percen-   

tages  ?  4  Feb.  1908. 


93551.  Different  rates  of  percentages  ? — I  might  say  General 
that  our  general  experience  now  is  that  almost  all  the  disuse  of 
boroughs  in  London  have  done  away  with  Section  4,  Sect.  4  of  the 
and  they  have  all  come  to  the   conclusion  that   15  }° 

por  cent,  is  rather  high.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  London, 
of  1869  the  conditions  have  very  much  altered.  At 
that  time  the  council  were  giving  their  percentage  on 
the  amount  of  money  they  collected  themselves ;  now  they 
have  to  give  the  percentage  on  the  whole  of  the  amount 
collected,  so  small  a  portion  of  which  is  under  their  own 
control ;  and  it  lies  very  heavily  upon  them  now.  In 
fact,  the  commission  is,  from  an  economic  point  of  view, 
really  out  of  date  ;  it  does  not  apply,  and  the  conditions 
are  not  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  1869. 

93552.  So  that  practically  we  are  throwti  back  on 
Section  3  ? — Yes ;  and  even  Section  3  is  worn  out  under 
present  conditions.  It  is  not  quite  fair,  in  my  opinion, 
to  allow  it  on  that  basis. 

93553.  Not  quite  fair,  do  you  say  ? — I  think  not. 
I  think  the  rating  should  be  on  a  different  basis  if  there 
is  going  to  be  an  allowance  to  the  owner,  because  it  comes 
so  very  heavily  in  some  parishes  when  on  the  smaller 
houses  they  are  giving  almost  the  whole  of  the  local 
authority  expenditure  back  to  the  landlord,  thus  throwing 
the  whole  of  the  expenditure  upon  the  other  ratepayers 
who  are  not  under  the  compounding  allowance. 

93554.  But  then  in  the  case  of  Section  3  the  local 
authority  have  determined  in  the  particular  case  whether 
they  will  agree  or  not  ? — Yes,  they  have  the  power,  but 
you  see  it  is  not  altered  every  day.  If  it  is  in  force  it 
remains  in  force  year  after  year  until  some  particular 
person  perhaps  brings  it  up. 

93555.  So  that  you  think  under  Section  3  the  owners 
would  always  agree  practically  ? — Yes,  I  think  they 
would  if  there  was  anything  like  what  they  consider 
a  decent  allowance. 

93556.  Would  the  local  authority  agree  ? — I  do  not 
know,  and  I  think  I  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  to  say  the 
local  authority  would.  I  think  they  have  seen  the 
point  much  more  clearly  now  than  they  did  some  few 
years  ago.  During  my  experience  the  conditions  have 
altered  very  much,  and  the  rates  of  deduction  have 
altered  very  much  too. 

93557.  Woixld  it  be  possible  for  the  rate  and  the  rent  Difficulty  of 
to  be  collected  by  the  same  man,  but  as  separate  items  collection  of 
collected  at  one  and  the  same  time  ? — And  for  that  man  rent  and 

to  hand  the  result  over  to  the  council  ?  rates  at 

same  time. 

93558.  Just  so  ? — I  should  pay  direct  to  the  Council. 

93559.  You  would  pay  the  rate  direct  to  the  Council, 
but  you  would  pay  the  rent  to  the  landlord.  Might  we 
not  have  the  same  person  to  collect  both  the  rates  and  the 
rent  ?— And  to  send  an  account  in  ? 

93560.  Yes,  he  would  account  to  the  local  authority, 
the  council,  for  the  rate  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be 
very  difficult,  and  very  unadvisable. 

93561.  Just  tell  me  why  you  think  it  would  be  difficult, 
I  want  to  hear  the  reason  ? — For  one  thing  it  opens  the 
door  to  so  many  people  having  the  handling  of  the  money, 
and  I  do  not  quite  see  that  one  could  be  certain  of  getting 
the  amount  of  the  rate  the  same  as  the  landlord  gets  his 
rent.  The  landlord  is  not  bound  to  divulge  the  amount 
of  the  rent  he  gets.  The  Council  have  the  power  of 
making  an  assessment  on  the  house,  and  they  do  ask  him 
to  make  a  return  of  the  rent,  and  at  that  particular  time, 
no  doubt,  he  makes  the  return  fairly  accurately  ;  but 
during  the  course  of  the  five  years  it  may  vary  very 
much,  and  I  think  he  might  put  down  an  increase  as  due  to 
the  rates  when  very  often  it  is  an  increase  in  his  own 
rent  and  goes  into  his  own  pocket. 

2  H 
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93562.  Supposing  you  had  the  same  man  to  collect 
the  rent  for  the  landlord,  the  landlord  for  his  own  sake 
would  see  that  the  amount  of  the  rent  was  made  known 
to  the  collector  so  that  it  should  be  collected  ? — I  hardly 
think  that  sometimes  it  would  be  for  his  own  sake. 

93563.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  would  get  his 
rent  ? — I  confess  I  see  very  great  difficulty,  having  had 

  some  experience  with  tenants  of  a  very  poor  class,  and 

having  had  experience  of  the  landlords. 

Difficulty  of  93564.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  that  you  see  ? 
collection  of  I  am  not  combating  your  view,  I  only  want  to  get  out  the 
rates  weekly  facts  ?— I  thmk  to  start  with  that  very  often  when  you 
from  poor  come  to  the  very  poor  class  of  tenant,  he  would  soon  find 
out  if  the  landlord  were  collecting  the  rate  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  he  would  not  pay  it,  because  he  would  know 
at  once  that  he  would  not  be  bound  to  pay  it.  We  issue 
our  summonses  once  in  a  half-year,  or  once  in  a  quarter, 
according  to  the  quarterly  or  half-yearly  collection. 

93565.  But  he  is  bound  to  pay  the  rate  as  soon  as  it 
is  made,  as  the  rate  is  due  the  very  day  after  it  is  allowed 
by  the  Justices  ? — You  would  never  get  a  man  in  a  poor 
district  who  is  probably  going  out  within  a  week  to  pay 
three  month's  rates. 

93566.  I  think  now  you  have  to  collect  the  rates  every 
three  months  ? — Yes  ;  but  you  might  get  an  order  week 
after  week  on  him  and  you  might  have  to  summon  him 
for  these  different  amounts. 

93567.  Supposing  you  are  collecting  the  weekly  rent, 
what  is  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  collecting  the  rate  for 
the  week  at  the  same  time  ? — If  he  refuses  to  pay,  what 
would  you  suggest  our  position  would  be  ? 

93568.  You  would  have  to  recover  the  amount  from 
him  ? — By  summons  and  warrant  ?  He  would  be  gone 
before  we  could  get  it. 

93569.  Why  ?  Would  not  the  same  difficulty  arise  with 
regard  to  the  rent  ? — No,  I  think  not.  He  would  know  the 
time  that  it  would  take  us  to  get  out  a  summons,  and  he 
would  say  :  "I  can  get  two  or  three  months  clear  before 
there  is  a  summons  issued  ;  so  I  will  wait ;  I  will  pay 
my  rent,  but  I  shall  not  pay  the  rates,  and  then  when  I 
am  obliged,  I  will  go." 

93570.  Is  not  this  really  one  of  your  many  difficulties, 
that  the  amount  paid  in  respect  of  a  particular  woek 
would  be  very  small  ? — Yes. 
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93571.  If  you  wanted  to  get  a  warrant  for  that  amount, 
would  the  cost  of  getting  the  warrant  be  more  than  the 
rate  was  worth  ?— Actually  there  would  be  no  cost  to  the 
council,  above  what  would  be  caused  by  the  other  rate- 
payers. We  get  the  summonses  signed  by  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  while  one  lot  is  being  printed,  they 
could  all  be  printed.  But  it  is  only  done  now  once  in 
three  months  or  six  months  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  if 
it  came  to  be  continual,  of  course  it  would  mean  a  very 
considerable  extra  expense. 

93572.  Under  the  plan  that  is  suggested,  you  would 
be  obliged  to  enforce  the  weekly  payment  of  the  rates, 
consequently,  supposing  that  in  a  particular  week  the  rate 
was  not  paid,  you  would  allow  a  week  or  a  few  day's  grace 
and  then  you  would  take  out  a  summons  for  that  par- 
ticular sum  ;  is  that  practicable  ?— I  think  not,  because 
you  could  not  get  a  sitting  of  the  magistrates,  and  if  you 
go  to  the  Police  Court,  the  expenses  would  be  Is.  or  2s. 
for  the  summons,  and  Is.  or  2s.  for  your  warrant  to  start 
with. 

93573.  There  would  be  no  expense,  would  there,  in 
enforcing  the  payment  of  these  small  sums  ?— If  taken 
before  a  Pohce  Magistrate  there  would. 

93574.  What  would  the  expense  be  ?— I  think  Is.  for 
the  summons  or  2s.,  in  some  cases  according  to  the  place 
in  which  a  summons  is  taken  out,  and  3s.  for  the  warrant. 
Most  of  the  boroughs,  I  believe,  take  them  before  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  not  before  the  stipendiary  magistrate. 

93575.  And  they  recover  the  fees  as  part  of  the  cost  ?— 
We  charge  6d.  or  Is.  on  each  to  cover  the  cost  of  granting 
the  svmimons. 
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93576.  Supposing  that  a  method  such  as  we  are  dis- 
cussing was  adopted,  you  would  reqmre  to  have  a  very 
large  number  of  collectors  in  any  populous  parish,  would 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

93577.  What  is  your  own  parish  ? — Kensington. 

93578.  Supposing  you  had  a  weekly  collection  of  rates 
in  the  case  of  tenement  houses,  you  would  want  a  large 
number  of  persons  to  collect  them,  would  you  not  ?— I 
really  have  had  no  experience,  but  I  should  think  that 
must  be  so  in  some  instances.  Take  a  man  who  went 
round  from  house  to  house  to  collect  his  Is.  or  2s.  ;  what 
would  he  do  ?   300  a  day. 

93579.  How  many  collectors  are  there  in  Kensington 

now  ? — Ten.  j 

93580.  How  many  would  you  want  if  you  had  a  weekly  Great  ' 
collection  of  the  rates  in  respect  of  the  tenement  houses  ? —  increasnf 
I  am  afraid  I  could  hardly  tell  you  that.    My  experience  coUecti 
does  not  cover  the  collection  of  rent  there.  which  mlit 

be  neci 

93581.  Would  you  want  twice  as  many  ?— I  should 

think  no  man  could  go  round  once  in  a  week  to  a  fourth  collect  iis  of 
of  some  of  the  districts. 

93582.  Therefore,  you  would  want  four  times  as  many  ? 
— In  some  districts  ;  in  others  you  would  not  want  any 
more. 

93583.  It  would  necessarily  depend  upon  the  number  of 
tenement  houses  in  particular  districts  ? — Yes. 

93584.  Therefore,  it  would  apply  more  in  the  poorer 
boroughs  than  in  the  larger  ones,  obviously  ? — It  would 
apply  entirely  to  them. 

93585.  Would  you  want  a  great  number  in  addition, 
on  the  whole  ? — ^I  should  think  so.  I  must  admit  that  my 
experience  there  is  very  smaU,  because  our  work  is  so 
largely  clerical  work.  It  is  not  a  matter  with  us  of  just 
walking  round  every  morning  from  house  to  house. 

93586.  Supposing  you  had  a  great  number  of  collectors, 
you  would  have  a  great  number  of  accounts  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  local  authority,  would  you  not,  and  there 
your  clerical  work  comes  in  ? — The  weekly  collection 
would  mean  in  Kensington  twenty-six  times  the  amount 
per  house. 

93587.  Would  the  examination  of  the  accounts  by 
the  local  authority  present  a  great  difficulty  ? — It  would 
mean  extra  clerks  to  do  it.  A  good  deal  depends  on  how 
often  the  retm'n  had  to  be  made  to  the  office.  It  is 
weekly  with  us  now,  and  we  are  paying  into  the  bank 
three  times  a  week. 

93583  Are  the  collecting  and  deposit  books  examined 
in  the  clerk's  office  once  a  week  ? — Yes.  Of  course  a 
good  deal  depends  on  these  tenement  houses  and  whether 
you  should  go  now  upon  every  single  tenement.  Some 
parishes  in  London  have  adopted  that,  others  have  not — 
Kensington,  for  instance,  has  not.  Our  tenement 
property  largely  consists  of  four  or  five  tenements  in  a 
house  ;  if  those  were  separately  assessed  and  you  had  to 
go  and  find  these  people  at  home  all  at  once,  the  work 
would  be  very  largely  increased,  because  so  many  of  them 
are  taken  by  women,  who  either  help  to  maintain  or  wholly 
maintain  the  household,  and  who  for  three  parts  of  the 
day  keep  their  particular  rooms  closed  ;  they  go  largely 
to  the  laundries  in  the  morning,  and  to  other  classes  of 
work,  such  as  charing  and  all  sorts  of  things. 

93589.  With  regard  to  that  class,  exactly  the  same 
thing  would  happen  to  the  rent  ? — But  the  agent  who 
collects  in  so  many  of  these  cases  has  an  office  open  where 
people  can  go  and  pay  the  rent.  There  is  one  particular 
agent  in  my  old  district — not  the  one  I  collect 
now — who  had  a  very  large  amount  of  this  property  to 
collect,  and  his  tenants  came  largely  to  the  office  to  pay 
when  they  were  not  caught  in  the  morning  when  the 
collector  went  round. 

93590.  It  has  been  suggested  that  with  a  plan  of  the  Questio:  >f 
kind  I  have  just  been  mentioning  the  cost  of  the  plan  saving  c'ost 
would  be  covered  by  the  saving  there  would  be  in  there  by  aboli  )n 
being  no  compounding ;  should  you  agree  with  that  ? —  of  corn- 
No,  I  should  think  not.  poundin 
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93591.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  moro  ? — You  see  a  very- 
large  amount  of  what  is  put  down  for  compounding  in 
the  return  by  the  county  council  would  be  covered  by 
empties,  which  would  be  allowed  for  if  the  compounding 
were  not  in  force.  So  it  would  only  be  transferred 
from  one  column  of  losses  to  another. 

93592.  But  you  see  you  are  getting  rid  of  that  ? — Yes, 
but  you  will  still  have  your  empties  to  deduct  from  the 
total  amount  of  commission,  so  it  would  make  the  amount 
saved  considerably  less  than  appears  to  be  the  case  now. 
It  is  not  simply  the  elimination  of  that  column  of  com- 
pounding allowances,  because  a  large  portion  of  that  goes 
into  the  "  empty  "  column  instead. 

I  93593.  It  is  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  plan 

imder  which  the  rent  and  the  rate  were  put  together, 
and  the  owner  would  still  pay  to  the  local  authority ; 
^  L  have  you  any  opinion  upon  that  plan  ? — I  consider  myself 

,  I  that  it  is  entirely  to  his  interest  to  pay  it. 

fltfetion  of       93594.  Have  you  seen  some  books  that  have  been 
iiigof  cost  prepared  which  contain  a  column  showing  the  amount  of 
V'bolition  rate  and  the  amount  of  rent  ? — I  have  not. 
fm- 

oiding.  93595.  {HaJiding  specimen.)  (For  cop;/  see  Appen- 
dix iYo.  IV.  (A),  haruled  in  hy  Messrs.  R.  V.  Brood- 
bank  and  A.  E.  Thorp)  There  you  see  there  is  a 
column  which  shows  the  rent,  a  column  which  shows  the 
borough  rate,  and  a  column  which  shows  the  weekly  total. 
In  the  case  where  the  agent  collected  the  whole  amount 
and  would  pay  the  rate  to  the  local  authority,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  plan  is  that  the  occupier  would  see  that 
he  was  paying  the  rate  as  well  as  the  rent.  You  see 
all  this  would  bring  home  to  the  occupier  how  much  he 
is  really  paying  in  respect  of  the  rate,  because  he  would 
agree  to  pay  the  rent  together  with  the  rate,  that  whole 
amount  would  be  collected  from  him  by  an  agent  of  the 
landlord,  and  the  landlord  would  pay  the  rate  as  at 
present  to  the  local  authority  ? — I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  a  good  class  of  tenant,  what  one  might  call 
the  skilled  artisan  who  lives  in  a  small  house.  That 
man  is  generally  satisfied  with  his  rent,  and  pays  as 
regularly  as  possible.  He  is  sufficiently  well  aware  of  the 
local  conditions  and  local  politics  to  be  perfectly  content 
to  pay  his  rates  and  rent  in  one  sum.  When  you  come 
to  the  man  who  is  living  in  a  tenement,  I  do  not  think 
he  would  take  the  smallest  interest  whatever. 

93596.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  that  this  method 
would  make  any  difference  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
from  my  own  point  of  view.  I  have  gone  rather  deeply 
into  the  matter  generally.  I  have  been  many  years 
connected  with  elections,  and  naturally  many  of  the 
voters  come  to  the  rate-collector  and  ask  him  questions. 

93597.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  regard  to 
the  collection  of  rates  under  the  Public  Health  Act  out- 
side London  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

93598.  None  of  you  ?— (Ifr.  Stone.)  No. 

93599.  There  is  an  arrangement  there  imder  which  the 
local  authority  can,  in  the  case  of  tenements,  require 
the  owners  to  compound,  but  it  is'  n:t  of  general  ap- 
plication, and  consequently  the  local  authority  can  say 
to  owner  A  :  "  You  shall  compound,"  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  that  that  owner  B.  will  have  to  com- 
pound. Do  you  see  the  difference  ?  Whereas  under 
Section  4  of  the  Act  of  1809  only  they  must 
require  every  owner  to  compound,  xmder  the  Public 
Health  Act  they  can  require  only  a  particular  owner  to 
compound.  Would  you  see  an  advantage  in  the  plan 
being  extended  to  the  poor  rate  ?— They  do  not  compel 
every  owner  to  compound  under  Section  4,  do  they  ? 


Mr.  John, 
H.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Croxjord 
and 
Mr.  Henry 
Stone. 
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93600.  Yes.  —  He  is  compulsorily  rated;  but  he 
does  not  compound  though  he  is  allowed  the  15  per 
cent. 

93601.  That  is  the  position — that  is  to  say,  he  gets 
the  allowance  of  15  per  cent.  ? — Yes.  Now  I  gather 
what  you  mean. 

93602.  Under  the  Public  Health  Act  they  can  distinguish   

particular  cases,  and  they  can  say  :  "  We  will  call  upon 

owner  A.  to  compound,  but  we  will  not  call  upon  owner 
B.  to  do  so,  although  he  has  got  property  which  would 
come  under  the  Act."  You  see  the  advantage  of  that  is 
that  where  the  occupiers  are  people  you  are  quite  sure 
of  getting  your  rate  from,  you  will  not  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  owner,  but  where  the  occupiers  are  of  a 
kind  you  do  not  feel  sure  about,  you  will  ? — I  do  not 
quite  see  when  you  come  to  alter  your  methods  where  you 
could  make  a  difference  between  a  house  rated  at  £20 
and  one  at  £21.  They  are  under  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions. With  regard  to  the  Public  Health  Act,  it  has 
just  struck  me  that  this  would  apply  to  the  houses  coming 
under  the  £20,  which  are  of  course  subject  to  the  com- 
pounding clauses  of  the  Act ;  but  when  you  come  to  a 
£21  house,  which  is  entirely  outside  the  arrangement, 
you  could  not  touch  that.  But  the  conditions  are  exactly 
the  same,  and  the  landlord  pays  just  the  same.  We 
have  scores  of  them,  and  really  it  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence to  him  if  he  finds  that  he  is  justly  rated  for  his 
house.  The  only  time  he  gives  any  trouble  is  when  he 
has  had  an  exceptionally  heavy  time  with  losses  and  runs 
away  and  that  kind  of  thing — I  mean  through  people 
going  away  without  paying.  We  get  as  little  trouble 
from  the  £21  house  as  we  do  from  the  £20  house,  and, 
what  applies  to  one  appears  to  me  to  apply  to  the  other. 

93603.  That  difficulty  rather  arises  from  taking  a  fixed 
sum  at  any  point,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

93604.  {Chairman.)  As  a  rule,  I  suppose  when  rents  Difference 

are  due  the  landlord  tries  to  recover  them  by  distraint  ? —  '  ,  „ 

X  •   u-  distraint  by 

Yes,  that  IS  his  process.  landlord  for 

93605.  He  can  distrain  under  a  very  simple  process,  [Qg^l^"*^ 
but  the  local  authority  can  only  distrain  under  a  much  authority  for 
more  complicated  process  ? — That  is  so.    The  landlord  rates. 

can  go  in  at  once  with  his  warrant.  He  can  go  round  on 
the  Monday  morning,  and  if  the  tenant  does  not  pay  the 
rent,  he  can  give  him  notice  and  go  in. 

93606.  Could  the  law  be  assimilated  so  that  the  local 
authority  could  distrain  as  easily  as  the  landlord  ? — 
A  change  in  the  law  can  bring  in  any  change  in  that 
direction. 

93607.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  that  ?  I 
suppose  the  objection  is  that  at  present  the  landlord 
has  priority  as  regards  the  tenant  ? — Yes,  and  also  one 
other,  namely,  that  there  has  always  been  a  feeling  that 
a  man  on  being  summoned  for  rates  should  show  cause 
before  the  magistrate  why  he  has  not  paid,  and  sometimes 
poverty  is  the  cause  of  his  not  having  paid,  and  it  being 
shown  that  he  is  too  poor  to  pay  he  has  the  privilege  of 
being  discharged  of  that  amount  altogether. 

93608.  Is  the  summons  ever  dismissed  on  the  ground 
of  poverty  ? — Certainly.  An  amount  is  discharged  from 
the  books  in  almost  every  district  in  every  half-year  in 
some  exceedingly  poor  cases. 

93609.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  bring  up  a  list,  do 
you  not  ? — No,  they  appear  before  the  magistrates. 

93610.  Do  you  not  submit  a  list  before  the  magistrates  ? 
— No.  Sometimes,  afterwards,  they  go  before  the 
committee,  and  then,  of  course,  there  is  only  the  collector  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  case  when  they  come  before  the  magis- 
trates ;  there  they  have  to  put  in  a  personal  appearance.  . 
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At  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G. C.S.I. , 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Jlr.  George  Lansbury. 


The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 
Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  William 
Frederick 
Hamilton, 
K.C.,  and 
Mr.  Walter 
Lloyd  Jones. 


Mr.  William  Frederick  Hamilton,  K.C,  and  Mr.  Walter  Lloyd  Jones,  called ;  and  Examined. 


24  Feb.,  1908. 


Number  of 
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assisted  by 
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1903-7. 


9361L  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  kind  enough  to 
prepare  for  us  a  paper  of  a  very  interesting  character, 
with  statistics,  which  we  will  take  as  your  Evidence- 
in-chief,  and  I  will  supplement  it  by  a  few  questions  ? — 
{Mr.  Hamilton.)  May  I  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
to  me  that  Mr.  Carlile  is  not  able  to  be  here.  He  has 
been  very  unwell  for  some  time,  and  at  the  present 
moment  he  is  in  the  south  of  France.  He  knows  more 
about  the  Church  Army  than  I  do.  {The  Witness  handed 
in  the  following  Statement.) 

Extent. 

1.  The  following  is  the  experience  of  the  Church  Army 
taking  the  period  of  four  years  and  nine  months  ending 
September  30th,  1907. 

2.  Numbers. — Single  men. — The  homeless  and  desti- 
tute men  dealt  with  in  the  Labour  Homes  numbered 
from  4,850  in  1903  to  6,522  in  1907.  Homeless  men 
provided  with  food  and  lodging  in  exchange  for  work 
through  the  agency  of  the  King's  Labour  tents,  and 
Receiving  Homes,  totalled  330,000  in  1905,  but  the 
numbers  fell  to  75,000  in  1907.  {For  details  see  Appendix 
No.  XI.  {A)  ). 

3.  The  total  numbers  above  shown  as  being  helped 
in  Receiving  Homes  and  King's  Tents,  are  very  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  actual  numbers  of  individuals, 
owing  to  the  repeated  admissions  of  the  same  persons, 
though  this  was,  as  far  as  possible  prevented.  A  fair 
estimate  of  the  number  of  individuals  dealt  with  would 
probably  be  one-tenth  of  the  total. 

4.  Slurried  men. — These  are  provided  with  temporary 
work  at  the  Labour  Depots ;  the  greatest  number 
helped  ia  this  manner  was  in  the  winter  of  1905- 
1906  when  26,228  men  were  provided  with  employment. 

5.  During  the  winters  of  1904-1905  and  1905-1906, 
the  society  could  only  deal  with  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
married  men  who  applied  for  work  at  the  London  Depots 
(For  details,  see  Appendix  No.  XI,  {A)  ). 

6.  Classes. — The  single  men  assisted  were  drawn 
chiefly  from   the    unskilled   labouring   class,   and  an 

unemployed,  analysis  of  trades  of  the  Labour  Home  inmates  for  the 
years  1903  to  1907  inclusive  is  attached  {see  Appendix 
No.  XI.  (B)  ).  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  entering 
Labour  Homes  who  profess  to  be  skilled  workmen  have 
either  little  skill  or  are  physically  inefificient.  Many  of 
the  men  helped  are  ex-soldiers.  In  1907,  out  of  1856 
admitted  to  London  Homes,  302  were  ex-soldiers,  16-3 
per  cent.  ;  and  22  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  passed 
through  the  provincial  Homes  had  been  in  military 
service.  It  is  very  rarely  that  any  seamen  apply 
for  help. 

Character  of  7.  Character. — Single  men. — During  the  period,  January 
men  assisted  1903,  to  September,  1907,  the  total  admissions  to  Labour 
by  Church  Homes  were  9,597  to  London,  and  19,936  to  Provincial 
Army.  Homes.    Of  the  grand  total  of  29,533  men,  11,364  (38-5 

per  cent.)  had  never  been  in  prison  or  workhouses ; 

11,471  (39  per  cent.)  had  been  in  workl_ous%  and  6,698 


Occupations 
of 


(22 "5  per  cent.)  had  been  in  prison.     {For  further  details,  CharacI-  of 
see    Appendix    No.  XI.  {A)  )■    890  men  of  the  total  men  at  .ted 
failed  to  present  admission  orders  at  the  Homes  ;   21  per  by  Chi  h 
cent,  of  such  defaulters  were  workhouse  cases.  Army. 

8.  18 '5  per  cent,  of  the  men  admitted  to  the  London  [ 
Homes  and  7  per  cent,  in  the  Provincial  Homes  failed 

to  satisfy  the  three  days'  work  test  necessary  to  qualify 
them  to  remain  as  inmates.  About  17  per  cent,  of 
Labour  Home  inmates  in  1907  were  dismissed  or 
absconded.  Dismissals  are  almost  invariably  caused 
through  drink.  The  men  admitted  as  a  rule  v,  orked 
well. 

9.  Married  Men. — The  married  men  provided  with  woik 
at  the  Church  Army  depots  have  all  been  recommended 
by  responsible  persons,  as  deserving  of  assistance.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  married  men  who  are  assisted  work  , 
willingly  and  industriously. 

10.  Amongst  the  married  men  given  day  work  there 
are  few  dismissals,  but  many  do  not  come  after  the 
first  day,  lacking  industry  and  perseverance.  Men  of 
troublesome  or  vindictive  character  are  rare.  Lack  of 
initiative  ;  objection  to  steady  employment ;  and  exces- 
sive drinking  seem  to  be  the  chief  faults  in  the  men 
who  seek  assistance  from  the  society. 

11.  Few  of  the  married  men  helped  were  members  of 
any  trade  imion  or  provident  society.  In  the  winter 
of  1S05-6  out  of  244  men  who  W3re  employed  by  the 
Church  Army  on  the  particular  day  when  the  enumera- 
tion was  made  it  was  found  that :  — 

Sixty  (24 "6  per  cent.)  had  at  some  time  been 
members  of  a  trade  union  or  a  benefit  society. 

Eleven  (4*5  per  cent.)  were  at  the  time  members. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-three  (70*9  per  cent.)  had 
never  been  members  of  either. 

12.  Period  of  Duration. — Large  numbers  of  single  men  Duratii^of 
who  in  the  winter  apply  to  the  society  for  help  appear  to  be  unempl  - 
able  to  find  employment  in  the  summer.    In  the  winter  nient. 
months  the  Homes  are  always  filled,  and  hundreds  of 
applicants  have  to  be  refused  owing  to  lack  of  space.  In 

the  summer  months  the  majority  of  the  Provincial  Homes 
are  usually  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  filled,  and 
the  London  Homes  generally  have  vacant  accommoda- 
tion. In  1904  there  was  an  exceptional  pressure  in 
summer  on  the  London  Homes,  and  rather  more  than 
usual  in  1905  and  1906.  The  Provincial  Homes  have 
also  been  more  used  in  the  last  three  years  than  k 
formerly.  W 

13.  With  regard  to  the  married  men,  the  pressure  was 
greatest  in  the  winters  of  1904-5  and  1906-6,  both 
in  London  and  the  provinces.  Last  year  showed  a  great 
reduction  in  the  numbers  of  married  applicants.  Assist- 
ance is  only  given  to  married  men  during  the  inter 
months. 

14.  The  ofiicers  in  charge  of  the  Depots  for  married 
men  say  that  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  men  have 
presented  themselves  in  successive  winters,  and  as  far 
as  can  be  gathered  quite  90  per  cent,  of  the  men  are 
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general  laboureis,  and  about  half  of  the  latter  percent - 
a?e  have  not  been  in  continuous  employment  fc«r 
several  years. 

Causes. 

15.  The  majority  of  applicants  are  unskilled  workers 
and  their  average  earnings  are  small.  Even  when  there 
is  a  willingness  to  make  provision  against  xmemploy- 
ment  the  earnings  do  not  permit  of  it. 

16.  However  industrious  and  deserving  the  unskilled 
worker  may  be,  a  period  of  unemployment  with  the 
consequent  lack  of  nourishing  food  and  the  worries  atten- 
dant upon  such  a  condition  of  life,  soon  reduces  the  physical 
efficiency  of  the  man  ;  this,  with  the  increasing  shabbiness 
of  his  clothing  makes  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  him 
to  obtain  employment,  and  eventually  he  swells  the  rank 
of  the  chronically  inefficient  and  very  casual  worker,  and, 
if  married,  his  wife  and  children  have  to  Work  to  maintain 
him. 

17.  Taking  the  single  men  in  the  Labour  Homes,  the 
following  were  the  causes  of  unemployment  of  men 
admitted  in  1906-7,  statements  having  been  verified 
by  reference  to  employers  : — 

Why  Unemployed. 


Through  fault  of  worker 
Through  illness  of  worker 

or  the  failure  of  employer 
Through  slackness  of  trade 


London 
Homes. 
Per  cent. 
671—36-2 

385—20-7 
800—43-1 


Provincial 
Homes. 
Per  cent. 
1,482—31-8 


713- 
2,471- 


-15-3 
-52-9 


Effects. 

I'ectsofun-  jg  'pjjg  effects  of  distress  due  to  unemployment 
eployment. 

(a)  The  men  and  their  families  physically  deterio- 
rate owing  to  lack  of  proper  food  and  clothing. 

ih)  The  competition  for  all  casual  work  by  the 
large  numbers  of  the  unemployed  has  a  grave  tendency 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  unskilled  workers. 

(c)  Unemployment  causes  deterioration  in  the 
skilled  worker,  in  habits  and  ability.  Employers 
have  often  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  men 
known  as  good  workmen  develop  a  distaste  tor 
steady  work  after  a  long  spell  of  unemployment. 
Church  Army  officers  working  amongst  the  married 
men,  report  that  about  halt  of  those  who  apply  for 
temporary  work  appear  to  have  lost  all  ambition 
or  hope  of  permanent  employment,  and  have  grown 
quite  contented  to  depend  upon  casual  work  for 
short  periods,  and  they  attribute  this  to  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  men  from  unemployment. 

The  Church  Army. — MerCs  Social  Work. 
bjects  and       19_  The  Church  Army  is  an  incorporated  society.  The 
hurclf  ^'^^    object  of  its  Social  Work  as  described  in  Paragraph  3, 
Section  C,  of  its  Me-norandum  of  Association,  is  gener- 
I  ally  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  the  relief  of 

'  distress  by  combined  social  and  spiritual  agencies." 

20.  The  Social  Work  of  the  Church  Army  deals  with 
i                 married  men  and  single  men  in  the  following  maimer  : — 

I  (a)  Married    men   recommended    as    needy  and 

deserving  help  are  provided  with  day  work  during 
the  winter  at  labour  homes  or  depots.  They  are 
paid  piece  work  rates  for  the  work  done,  and  an 
addition  is  made  to  the  earnings,  proporti(3nate 
to  the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  the  worker  ; 
this  addition  equals  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  on  the 
earnings. 

ih)  Single  men  are  dealt  with  at  the  labour  homes, 
the  receiving  homes,  and  at  the  King's  Labour 
Tents ;  and  some  are  sent  to  the  Church  Army 
Farm  Colonies  to  be  trained  for  Emigration. 

21.  Married  Men's  Work. — The  number  of  men  helped 
last  year  was  18,914,  who  between  them  received  112,994 
days'  work,  and  each  man  on  the  average  obtained  six 
days'  work.  £11,423  were  paid  away  in  wages,  and  the 
iales  of  the  produce  of  the  men's  labour  realised  £7,134. 

22.  The  wages  paid  at  special  depots  included  a  bonus 
of  trom  50  to  100  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  trade  rate 
of  wages,  proportioned  according  to  the  number  in  the 
workmen's  families  ;  the  maximum  amount  a  man  was 
allowed  to  earn,  including  bonus,  was  3s.  4d.  per  day  in 
London,  and  2s.  6d.  in  the  provinces. 


23.  £3,000  were  paid  away  in  wages  at  various  provincial  Mr.  William 

homes,  and  a  bonus  was  paid  in  addition  but  was  not  Frederick 

provided  out  of  Church  Army  Funds,  and  is  not  included  Hamilton, 

in  the  before  named  sum  of  £11,423.  J^'^vJ'",'^ 

Mr.  Walter 

24.  No  charges  were  made  to  the  fund  for  working  Lloyd  Jones. 

expenses,  rent,  etc.,  where  the  depot  was  attached  to  a   

Labour  Home,  and  in  these  cases  the  work  of  supervision  24  Feb.,  1908 

was  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  officer  of  the  Home   

without  extra  remuneration. 

25.  There  was  a  loss  of  about  £5,400  on  the  work, 
partly  accounted  for  by  bonuses  amounting  to  £4,000; 
partly  by  excessive  waste  arising  from  lack  of  skill,  and 
partly  by  the  extra  cost  of  delivering  all  firewood  by 
trucks  rather  than  by  van,  in  order  to  provide  labour  for 
more  men. 

26.  Labour  Homes. — Objects  : —  ^^he  Church 
(a)  To  provide  temporary  work  for  the  unemployed  Army  L ibour 

homeless  and  destitute  man  of  good  character,  where  Homes, 
he  vnW  be  able  to  feci  that  by  his  own  exertions  he 
is  earning  food  and  lodging  until  such  time  as  per- 
manent employment  can  be  obtained. 

(6)  To  provide  a  refuge  for  the  destitute  man  of 
weak  or  vicious  character,  where  he  will  be  free  from 
temptation,  and  subject  to  good  moral  and  religious 
influences,  and  where  he  will  be  compelled  to  cultivate 
habits  of  industry,  cleanliness,  and  self-restraint. 

27.  The  qualifications  for  admission  are  : — 
(a)  Destitution. 

{b)  Freedom  from  such  infirmities  as  would 
prevent  a  man  earning  his  livelihood  in  the  ordinary 
course. 

(c)  Willingness  to  work,  and  to  abide  by  the  rules 
and  regulations. 

{d)  Must  not  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over 
forty-five. 

28.  The  limit  of  stay  is  four  months,  and  each  man 
•has  to  undergo  a  three  days'  test  of  his  willingness  to 
work  and  capability  of  working,  before  he  is  entered  on 
the  books. 

29.  Every  man  on  entering  the  Home  signs  an  agree- 
ment, a  copy  of  which  is  attached  (see  Appendix  No.  XI. 
(C)  ). 

30.  In  order  to  put  a  premium  on  industry,  men  are 
paid  at  piece-work  rates.  A  sum  of  6s.  per  week  is  charged 
each  man  for  his  board,  lodging  and  washing  ;  this  sum  is 
deducted  from  a  man's  wages  weekly.  Of  the  balance, 
he  is  allowed  to  draw  Is.  per  week  pocket  money,  the 
remainder  being  reserved  for  him  until  he  leaves  the 
home. 

3 1 .  This  system  of  reserved  pay  tends  to  ensure  a  man' s 
good  conduct,  and  to  keep  him  in  the  Home  sufficiently 
long  to  enable  him  to  derive  benefit  from  the  home  life, 
and  the  moral  and  religious  influences  of  his  environment. 
Under  the  agreement  the  inmate  is  liable  to  forfeit  his 
reserved  pay  in  the  event  of  misbehaviour,  idleness,  etc., 
or  should  he  leave  without  the  permission  of  the  officer 
in  charge  ;  very  little  money  is  forfeited  under  this  rule, 
the  sum  amounting  only  to  about  £30  per  annum,  out  of 
a  total  of  nearly  £25,000  per  annum  paid  in  wages.  The 
money  so  forfeited  is  devoted  towards  the  emigration  of 
deserving  Labour  Home  inmates. 

32.  Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Home  {see  Appendix  No.  XI.  {D)  ).  It  will  be 
seen  that  amongst  other  things  the  men  have  to  attend 
family  prayers,  morning  and  evening,  and  Divine  Service 
twice  on  Sundays.  They  are  free  to  go  out  after  6  p.m., 
but  must  return  to  prayers  at  9.30  p.m.  Every  man 
must  be  an  abstainer  whilst  an  inmate. 

33.  The  last  statistics  available  are  for  the  twelve  Number, 
months  ending  September  30th,  1907.    During  this  period  acie-,  elc,  of 
6,522  men  passed  through  the  Labour  Homes  :  1,334  inmates  of 
of  these  were  ex-soldiers,  and  4,303  of  the  total  had  been  rt'*'  ^"^'^ 

in  casual  wards,  workhouses,  and  prisons. 

34.  The  average  ages  of  inmates  of  the  Labour  Homes 
last  year  were  as  follows  : — 9  per  cent,  were  under  twenty 
years  of  age  ;  33  per  cent,  were  between  twenty  and 
twenty-nine  ;  35  per  cent,  were  between  thirty  and 
thirty-nine  ;  and  23  per  cent,  forty  years  and  upwards. 

35.  Results. — The  number  who  passed  the  three  day  Results  of 
test  was  5,864,  and  4,961  of  these  passed  out  of  the  Homes  :  Labour 
40-5  per  cent,  went  to  situations  or  were  restored  to  Homes, 
their  friends,  or  emigrated  ;  42-5  per  cent,  left  of  their 
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own  accord  to  seek  work,  after  an  average  stay  of  fifty- 
one  days,  during  which  period  their  conduct  and  industry 
were  satisfactory  ;  17  per  cent,  were  dismissed  as  unsatis- 
factory. For  averages  for  a  period  of  four  years  and 
nine  months  (.see  Appendix  No.  XI.  (A).) 

36.  The  Homes  are  not  financially  independent  of 
aach  other,  but  have  one  common  fund.  The  Church 
Army  organises  the  labour  and  disposes  of  its  produce, 
meeting  the  deficiency  out  of  funds  given  for  the  purpose 
by  the  philanthropic  public. 

37.  The  work  done  in  the  Homes  consists  almost  entirely 
of  wood-chopping.  The  sales  of  the  produce  of  the 
men's  labour  for  the  twelve  months  realised  £50,248  ; 
the  receipts  from  board  and  lodging  came  to  £15,611, 
and  from  other  sources  £1,196.  The  cost  of  materials, 
working  expenses,  and  maintenance  of  the  men  came  to 
£76,231,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  £9,176. 

38.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  more  than 
£11,000  were  paid  away  to  the  men  in  cash  ;  without  this 
the  Homes  would  have  shewn  a  profit  of  about  £2,000. 

39.  The  aggregate  number  of  days'  work  done  in 
Labour  Homes  was  226,286  (including  37,063  days  to 
married  men  at  various  provincial  Homes)  and  the  loss 
works  out  at  9|<i.  per  man  per  day,  a  cost  of  5s.  6id.  per 
week,  or  not  more  than  £14  per  year,  including  all  rent, 
management,  etc.,  and  the  £11,000  referred  to  as  having 
been  paid  away. 

40.  The  average  earnings  of  the  men  were  12s.  9d. 
per  week. 

41.  If  the  Labour  Homes  were  institutions  trading  in 
the  ordinary  way,  very  few  of  the  inmates  would  be 
given  employment  at  wood  chopping.  It  is  work  which 
requires  considerable  skill  and  training  ;  a  good  wood 
chopper  could  easily  earn  24s.  per  week,  and  he  would 
make  6,000  13-inch  bundles  out  of  a  fathom  of  wood  (216 
cubic  feet),  whereas  Labour  Home  inmates  barely  average 
5,000  from  a  similar  quantity  of  wood.  The  shortage  is 
due  to  excessive  waste  arising  from  lack  of  skill. 

42.  The  bulk  of  the  firewood  is  delivered  by  hand 
in  order  to  employ  more  labour,  and  this  adds  considerably 
to  the  cost.  If  it  were  desired  to  trade  for  profit  the 
Society  would  saw  all  its  wood  by  power,  and  chop  and 
tie  the  sticks  by  machinery,  and  a  considerable  saving 
could  be  effected  by  having  all  the  London  trade  carried 
on  at  one  depot. 

43.  The  firewood  produced  is  sold  at  trade  rates,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  direct  to  the  consumers. 

44.  It  has  been  stated  that  Church  Army  methods  of 
production  enable  the  Society  to  undersell  the  trade 
but  as  its  object  is  to  provide  as  much  labour  as  possible, 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  finished  articles  do,  and  must 
cost  considerably  more  than  they  would  if  produced  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  trade. 

45.  Two  officials  of  the  Firewood  Choppers'  Trade 
Union  waited  upon  the  Church  Army  in  the  autumn  of 
1906.  They  were  asked  whether  they  complained  of 
the  Society  underpaying  its  men  or  underselling  the 
trade  ;  the  answer  to  both  questions  was  in  the  negative. 
The  object  of  their  visit  was  to  request  the  society  to 
abandon  wood  chopping  as  an  industry. 

46.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  manufacture  of  firewood 
by  the  Society  may  affect  the  employment  of  other  wood 
choppers.  This  is  quite  true,  but  whatever  work  a  man 
is  employed  upon  the  produce  of  his  labour  will  compete 
with  someone  or  other. 

47.  The  average  number  of  inmates  in  each  Labour 
Bome  is  twenty-five.  The  institutions  are  purposely 
kept  small  in  order  that  the  officer  and  his  wife  may  get 
to  know  each  man  intimately,  and  so  have  an  opportunity 
to  encourage  the  unfortunate  and  advise  and  guide  the 
weak  and  vicious  in  their  efforts  towards  reformation. 

48.  The  King's  Labour  Tents. — These  are  opened  only 
in  very  severe  weather  and  when  the  Society  has  not 
sufficient  accommodation  for  all  the  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Labour  Homes. 

49.  Each  man  receives  a  pint  of  soup  and  a  piece  of 
bread  when  entering,  and  a  similar  meal  when  work  is 
finished,  and  he  is  also  given  an  order  for  a  bed  in  a 
common  lodging  house.  The  tents  are  worked  night 
and  day,  from  the  time  they  are  opened  in  the  early 
winter  till  the  end  of  March. 


50.  The  loss  on  this  woik  exclusive  of  donations,  was 
£1,541  for  43,422  cases,  equal  to  a  cost  per  head  of  8"5d., 
after  allowing  for  the  value  of  the  work  done  and  includes 
all  cost  of  management,  etc. 

51.  Receiving  Homes. — The  Receiving  Homes  provide 
temporary  accommodation  for  homeless  and  destitute 
men  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  Labour  Homes,  but 
the  period  of  stay  may  be  limited  to  three  nights. 

52.  Each  man  on  admission  is  compelled  to  take  a  bath 
and  his  clothing  is  fumigated,  and  he  sleeps  in  a  bed  pro- 
vided with  the  usual  bedding.  He  works  from  6  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  and  is  provided  with  four  good  meals  during 
the  day.  He  is  free  to  go  out  after  breakfast  the  morning 
after  his  admission,  or  he  may  stay  for  three  daj's,  working 
in  return  for  board  and  lodging.  The  net  cost  for  1907 
was  £580  for  an  aggregate  of  75,380  days,  equal  to  a  cost 
of  1  •  84d.  per  man  per  day. 

The  Church  Army  League  of  Friends  of  the  Poor. 

53.  Aim. — To  bring  rich  and  poor  into  personal  touch, 
and  to  give  such  assistance  to  deserving  families  as  may 
permanently  improve  their  position. 

54.  Methods. — To  give  each  member  of  the  League  the 
name  of  one  poor  family  to  whom  the  member  is  expected 
to  act  as  a  real  "  friend,"  visiting  the  house,  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  wife  and  children,  finding  out  the 
causes  of  their  poverty,  procuring  work  for  the  husband 
if  unemployed,  helping  with  sympathy,  wise  counsel, 
and  where  possible  with  practical  assistance  to  aid  them 
to  overcome  their  difficulties.  In  this  work  members 
use  all  the  many  organisations  of  the  Church  Army  : 
Labour  yards,  food  tickets,  hospital  and  nursing  letters. 
Fresh  Air  Homes  for  the  Sick,  training  for  the  young. 
Labour  Homes,  and  emigration. 

Remedies. 

55.  Emigration. — As  there  have  been  in  recent  years 
such  large  numbers  of  physically  efficient  men  of  good 
character  quite  unable  to  find  emplojonent  in  England, 
the  Church  Army  has  considered  emigration  a  most 
successful  and  ready  means  of  permanently  benefiting 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  of  lessening  the  competition 
in  the  home  labour  market. 

56.  The  Society  sent  out  to  Canada  in  1906,  3,000  per- 
sons, and  in  1907,  1,595  persons,  of  whom  £34  were  men, 
22  i  women,  and  533  children.  The  men  readily  found 
employment,  and  very  few  of  them  proved  unequal  to  the 
work  demanded  of  them.  The  few  cases  of  failure  were 
men  whose  character  did  not  bear  out  the  statements 
of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  recommended. 

57.  The  Society  assists  in  the  emigration  of  selected 
cases  who  may  be  unable  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
their  own  expenses. 

58.  Each  applicant  has  to  be  well  recommended  and 
to  furnish  references  as  to  good  character  and  suitability 
for  emigration.  The  cost  of  passage  and  railway  fare 
the  other  side  is  advanced  by  the  Church  Army,  and  an 
undertaking  is  received  from  the  emigrant  that  the 
money  so  advanced  will  be  refunded  by  him  within 
three  years  after  his  arrival  in  Canada. 

59.  The  Society  has  its  own  officers  at  Montreal,  Toronto 
and  Winnipeg,  and  emigrants  are  met  on  arrival  and 
despatched  to  situations  obtained  for  them  by  the  Church 
Army  agents,  or  are  maintained  until  situations  are 
otherwise  secured. 

60.  £1,215  has  been  refunded  by  emigrants  for  fares 
and  advances  made  to  them. 

61.  Appendix  No.  XI.  (E)  gives  the  occupations  of  the 
men  emigrated  in  1907. 

62.  Labour  Farms. — The  Society  for  some  time  owned 
two  farms,  one  a  freehold  of  750  acres  of  land  in 
Essex,  and  one  leasehold  of  150  acres  in  Surrey.  The 
latter  has  been  given  up  because  there  is  ample  room 
on  the  recently  acquired  Essex  farm  to  do  all  the  work 
of  the  Society  for  some  years  to  come.  A  short  state- 
ment of  the  working  of  the  farms  is  appended  marked  F. 
{s:e  Appendix  No.  XI.  (F).) 

63.  Considerable  success  has  attended  the  use  of  these 
as  training  ground  for  men  preparing  for  emigration, 
but  little  has  been  done  for  fitting  men  for  agricultural 
employment  at  home. 

64.  The  effect  of  outdoor  life  upon  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  men  has  been  excellent,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  the  agricultural  market  only  those  of  the  highest 
skill  can  find  continuous  employment. 
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65.  From  the  Society's  experience,  land  colonies  with 
unskilled,  labour  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  self-sup- 
porting ;  but  the  men,  after  a  short  training,  could  earn 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 
On  a  small  scale  the  cost  of  management  and  supervision 
is  heavy.  On  a  large  scale,  it  is  impossible  to  provide 
work  on  the  farm  in  bad  weather  or  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  and  the  spells  of  idleness  so  caused  make 
the  cost  heavy,  and  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  discipline 
and  industry  of  the  men.  Some  industry  that  can  be 
followed  when  out  of  door  work  cannot  be  given,  is 
essential. 

66.  The  men  employed  on  the  farm  have  been  roughly 
taught  according  to  the  time  of  the  year  and  the  period 
of  their  stay,  ploughing,  sowing,  harvesting,  hedging, 
ditching,  draining,  etc.,  and  to  erect  rough  out-buildings. 
Most  of  these  men  have  been  emigrated  by  the  Church 
Army. 

67.  The  work  of  the  Church  Army  proves  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  unemployed  are  able  and  willing  to 
work.  But  there  are  thousands  who  are,  from  simple 
lack  of  nourishment,  physically  incapable  of  hard  work, 
and  thousands  more  are  unwilling  to  work  if  it  can  te 
possibly  avoided.  The  former  could  and  might  be  helped 
if  the  latter  class  were  out  of  the  way.  Idlers  seriously 
hamper  the  efforts  of  societies  like  the  Church  Army, 
and  it  would  be  a  general  benefit  to  the  community  if 
they  were  committed  to  penal  labour  colonies  for  an 
indeterminate  period. 

68.  The  Church  Army  asks  the  Commission  to  consider 
the  suggestions  contained  in  the  attached  paper  (  Appevdiz 
No.  XI.  (G)  .)  for  a  reorganisation  of  the  Poor  Law 
system  and  the  establishment  of  penal  and  voluntary 
colonies  to  deal  with  all  classes  of  unemployed  men. 

69.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Church  Army  considerable 
restriction  should  be  placed  on  the  immigration  of  aliens, 
until  such  time  as  the  distress  from  unemployment  has 
been  rendered  less  acute  than  at  present. 

For  the  proper  organisation  of  labour,  it  seems  essential 
there  should  be  a  national  employment  bureau  ;  that 
there  should  be  telegraphic  or  telephonic  communication 
between  all  depots  of  the  bureau,  and,  if  possible,  a  daily 
sheet  should  be  issued  giving  full  details  of  the  demand 
and  supply  in  the  labour  market.  Some  arrangement 
also  appears  desirable  for  the  cheap  conveyance  by  rail 
of  men  migrating  to  fresh  situations,  and  for  the  recovery 
of  the  cost  of  removal  by  deduction  made  by  the  em- 
ployer from  the  man's  earnings. 

93612.  (Chairman.)  In  Paragraph  2  of  your  Statement, 
you  give  the  number  of  homeless  and  destitute  men 
dealt  with  in  the  Labour  Homes  ;  the  Labour  Homes 
give  a  more  or  less  lengthened  and  permanent  reception 
to  the  persons  who  go  through  them,  as  I  understand  ? — 
Yes. 

93613.  And  they  are  quit«  distinct  from  your  shelters  ? 
— We  never  call  the  Homes  to  which  you  refer  shelters  ; 
we  call  them  Receiving  Homes.  They  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  Receiving  Homes,  and  they  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  King's  Labour  Tents.  The  King's  Labour 
Tents  are  only  resorted  to  when  there  is  special  distress. 

93614.  In  addition  to  the  Labour  Homes,  the  Receiving 
Homes  and  the  King's  Labour  Tents,  you  have  certain 
Labour  Depots,  have  you  not  ? — For  married  men,  yes. 
Those  are  also  for  periods  of  special  distress.  We  take 
at  the  Labour  Depots  married  men  of  good  character 
who  have  been  recommended  to  us  and  who  are  in  dis- 
iress,  and  we  provide  them  with  work  until  such  time 
as  they  are  able  to  find  employment. 

93615.  May  I  take  it  that  the  four  branches  of  this 
part  of  your  work  would  be  Labour  Homes,  King's 
Labour  Tents,  Receiving  Homes  and  Labour  Depots  ? — 
Yes.  In  addition  to  those,  we  have  lodging-houses 
where  men  are  able  to  get  lodgings  at  a  cheap  rate. 
There  we  do  not  have  labour  done.  The  man  pays  6d. 
for  his  bed,  and  he  gets  superior  accommodation. 

93616.  Do  you  give  him  an  order  for  those  lodging- 
houses  ? — No.  Instead  of  going  to  a  common  lodging- 
house,  he  can  go  to  a  superior  lodging-house,  where  he 
pays  for  his  accommodation. 

93617.  Has  he  got  the  means  of  paying  for  his  accom- 
modation from  working  with  you  ?— He  may  have  done 
so,  but  not  necessarily. 


93618.  The  persons  you  have  had  to  deal  with  mainly  Mr.  Willium 
are  the  unskilled  labouring  class  ?— Yes,  substant)ally.  Frederick 
May  I  say  with  reference  to  our  Labour  Homes  that  Hamilton, 
we  have  Labour  Homes  scattered  over  England,  and  Mi-^ WitUer 
then  we  have  one  in  Edinburgh,  one  in  Glasgow,  one  j^i^  'y^  Jones 

in  Dublin,  and  one  in  Belfast.    The  Labour  Homes  in  '  

the  provinces  are  managed  by  local  committees,  who  24  Feb. ,  1 008. 

interest  themselves  in  the  men  and  try  and  find  them   

situations.  These  local  committees  look  after  the  men,  Unskilled 
and  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  in  endeavouring  not  labourers 
only  to  provide  work  for  them,  but  to  reform  those  who  <'ealtwitli  by 

/       ^.  Clmrch 
need  reformation.  Aimy 

93619.  Will  you  please  look  at  Appendix  B.  (see 
Appendix  No.  XI.  {B)  .)  which  gives  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  inmates  or  occupants  of  the  Labour  Homes 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difference  in  classifi- 
cation between  those  in  London  and  those  in  the 
provinces  ? — No,  there  is  not  in  classification. 

93620.  Do  you  think  you  can  rely,  as  a  rule,  on  the  ■ 
statements  that  are  made  to  you  by  the  inmates  ;  are 
they  fairly  reliable  ? — I  think  they  are.  The  men  have 
no  inducement  to  make  untrue  statements,  because 
one  is  trying  to  find  them  work  in  the  particular  branch 
that  they  know. 

93621.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  I  think,  by  previous 
witnesses  that  there  is  a  double  tendency  which  rather 
tends  one  to  counteract  the  other — there  is  a  tendency 

on  the  one  hand  for  a  certain  class  to  make  out  that  they  Q"^^!"'.*??*  °^ 
have  fallen  from  rather  a  better  state,  and  there  is  a  ^f^I^^  jj^ants 
tendency,  from  shame,  of  another  class  to  conceal  what  ('hurch 
their  original  position  was,  and  to  describe  themselves  Army, 
as  general  labourers  ? — Mr.  Lloyd  .Tones,  who  is  the 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Church  Army  Social  Depart- 
m3nt,  says  that  the  references  are  taken  up  and  inquiries 
are  made,  and  that  the  descriptions  in  this  table  are 
verified  by  reference  to  the  employers. 

93622.  Do  you  find  that  the  information  given  is 
generally  accurate  ? — (il/r.  Lloyd  Jones.)  If  the  infor- 
mation is  not  verified,  the  Society  does  not  consider  itself 
justified  in  allowing  the  man  to  remain.  The  man  is  told 
that  as  long  as  he  explains  his  past  history,  it  dees  not 
matter  what  it  has  been,  but  that  if  he  attempts  to  mis- 
lead the  Society  he  will  not  be  accepted. 

93623.  So  you  think  that  we  may  accept  this  as  a 
fairly  accurate  classification  ? — (Mr.  Hamilton.)  Yes,  I 
think  so. 

93624.  A  great  many  of  these  persons  are  not  only  of 

little  skill,  but  a  great  many  of  them  are  what  you  would  ^  (^-^y^jc^j 
term  physically  inefficient,  I  presume  ? — Yes.  Araiy. 

93625.  That  is  to  say,  they  belong  to  the  class  who, 
in  time  of  prosperity  would  be  the  last  to  be  taken  on, 
and  in  time  of  adversity  the  first  to  be  discharged  ?— 
Yes.  Part  of  the  physical  inefficiency  results  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  gone  down  and  down.  We  have 
found  when  we  have  taken  especially  the  younger  men 
from  London  who  were  physically  inefficient,  and  put 
them  on  to  farm  colony  work,  that  working  in  the  open 
air,  and  good  food  and  good  lodging  for  six  or  seven 
months,  makes  a  wonderful  difference  to  their  physical 
efficiency. 

93626.  Then  their  physical  condition  is  not  due  so 
much  to  inherent  defects  in  physique  as  to  want  of  proper 
nourishment  and  occupation  ? — Partly  that ;  it  is  partly 
of  coiurse  due  to  inherent  defects  of  physique. 

93627.  You  have  a  considerable  number  of  ex-soldiers  Character  of 
coming  to  you,  I  understand  ? — Yes,  a  great  number.  ex-sokliers 

93628.  You  get  their  characters,  I  suppose  ?— Yes.  chu^ch^ 

93629.  What  are  their  characters  ? — I  can  speak  from  Army, 
my  own  personal  knowledge.    I  act  as  secretary  (o  the 
Emigration  Department  of  the  Church  Army,  and  very 
many  of  the  cases  come  personally  through  my  hands. 

We  find  that  the  ex-soldiers  who  apply  for  emigration 
have  nearly  all  of  them  good  characters.  Mr.  Lloyd 
Jones  has  prepared  for  the  Commission  a  Statement 
giving  you  figures  for  three  groups  :  (1)  Workhouse  and 
casual  ward  cases  ;  (2)  ex-soldier  cases  ;  and  (3)  ex- 
prisoner  cases.  That  Statement  shows  that  the  number 
of  ex-soldiers  admitted  for  the  year  ending  September 
30th,  1907,  which  is  our  financial  year,  was  1877  ;  out 
of  those  123  failed  to  pass  the  work  test,  thirty-five  were 
transferred  to  other  institutions,  112  remained  in  the 
homes  for  some  time,  and  1607  passed  out.    Of  these 
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1,607,  the  good  were  456,  the  doubtful  934,  and  the  bad 
217.    (Handing  in  Table,  see  Appendix,  No.  XI.  (H)  .) 

93630.  I  think  from  those  figures  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  you  have  got  a  large  proportion  of  those  men  who  were 
bad  bargains  in  the  army  ? — Yes. 

93631.  You  say  it  is  very  rare  that  any  seaman  applies  ; 
do  you  mean  by  seamen  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  or  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  ? — 
Both.  I  remember  seeing  an  able  seaman  in  the  King's 
Labour  Tent,  and  asking  him  how  it  was  he  was  there. 
He  said  he  could  not  get  work.  I  had  my  doubts  about 
that,  because  I  knew  at  that  time  that  in  Southampton 
the  Union  Company  were  anxious  to  find  sailors. 

93632.  That  is  your  experience  even  as  regards  the 
Mercantile  Marine  ? — It  is  very  rare  that  any  seaman 
comes  at  all.  I  think  one  reason  is  that  the  mercantile 
seaman  is  a  very  handy  man. 

93633.  (il/r.  Gardiner.)  When  you  are  speaking  of 
seamen,  do  you  include  firemen  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  firemen.  [Mr.  Lloyd  Jones.)  When  we  sav  "  sea- 
men "  we  do  not  include  stokers.  (Mr.  Hamilton.)  I 
wa^  thinking  of  A.B.'s  and  ordinary  seamen. 

93634.  (Chairman.)  And  of  the  men  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine  ? — Yes.  This  man  that  I  spoke  to  had  been  in 
the  Navy. 

93635.  In  Paragraph  7  of  your  Statement,  you  deal 
with  character.  Of  the  29,533  men  dealt  with  between 
.January  1903,  and  September,  1907,  38 '5  per  cent.  I  see 
had  never  been  in  prison  or  in  a  workhouse,  39  per 
cent,  had  been  in  a  workhouse,  and  22  •  5  per  cent,  had  been 
in  prison  ? — Yes.  (ilfr.  Lloyd  Jones.)  I  should  like  to  say 
that  in  the  table  I  have  just  handed  to  you  (Appendix 
No.  XL  (H.)  ),  giving  a  summary  of  the  workhouse 
and  casual  ward  cases,  the  numbers  of  ex-soldiers  and 
the  ex-prisoners,  will  not  agree  with  the  figures  in  the 
Statement  Mr.  Hamilton  has  previously  put  in.  The 
figures  that  are  contained  in  the  latter  Statement  are 
confined  to  the  classes  in  the  Labour  Homes  ;  this  table 
also  includes  cases  dealt  with  in  other  ways. 

93636.  I  think  we  may  assume  that  the  persons  you 
have  had  to  deal  with  were,  to  use  your  own  expression, 
a  rather  rough  lot,  because  taking  those  who  had  been 
in  prison  and  in  workhouses,  I  see  they  comprise  61  per 
cent  ? — (Mr.  Hamilton.)  Yes. 

93637.  Passing  on  to  the  married  men,  you  have 
Labour  Depots  for  those,  you  said  ? — Yes,  Labour  Yards 
and  Labour  Depots,  which  are  only  used  in  the  winter 
Avhen  there  is  extra  distress.  The  principal  industry  for 
those  Labour  Yards  is  wood-chopping.  With  regard  to 
the  married  men  we  adopt  a  different  rule.  We  put  them 
on  piece-work,  and  we  add  bonuses  ranging  from  50 
per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
family.  No  man  is  allowed  to  earn  more  than  3s.  4d.  per 
day,  but  he  ought  to  earn  that  easily  in  the  day  with  the 
bonus. 

93638.  Are  these  Labour  Depots  confined  to  married 
men  ? — Yes.  It  is  done  with  the  purpose  to  try  and  keep 
a  home  over  the  men's  heads,  because  if  they  once  lose 
all  their  furniture,  they  very  soon  drift  into  the  ranks  of 
the  permanently  unemployed. 

93639.  In  these  cases,  nearly  all  your  dismissals  were 
due  to  drinking,  I  see  ? — Yes. 

93640.  You  have  found  that  a  limited  number  of  these 
persons  have  been  members  of  a  trade  union  or  a  provident 
society  ? — Yes.  Might  I  explain  that  ?  There  was  a 
separate  census  taken  of  the  married  men  who  were  in 
the  labour  yards  on  a  particular  day.  That  was  taken 
in  the  winter  of  1905-1906.  There  were  244  men  there, 
and  in  Paragraph  111  give  the  percentages  of  the  persons 
v/ho  had  been  members  of  a  trade  union  or  a  benefit 
society,  or  who  were  at  the  time  members. 

93641.  I  see  that  eleven  out  of  the  whole  number  were 
members  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

93642.  Then  in  Paragraph  12  you  deal  with  the  period 
of  duration  ;  to  whom  does  that  apply  ? — That  applies  to 
single  men.  The  Labour  Homes  are  not  so  full  in  summer 
as  they  are  in  winter,  because  it  is  then  easier  to  find 
employment,  and  there  is  more  employment  offering. 
At  that  time,  too,  we  have  no  depots  open  for  the  married 
men. 


labourel 


93643.  What  is  the  period  of  detention  in  the  Receiving  Periocf 
Homes — three  days  I  think  it  is  ? — They  are  not  entitled  detentfi  ( 
to  remain  for  more  than  three  days,  but  as  a  matter  of  "'^n  iijhej 
fact,  they  do  remain  frequently  for  much  longer  periods,  J^®*^^^ig 
especially  if  there  is  a  chance  of  permanently  helping 
the  men.    We  reserve  the  right  to  send  them  away  | 
at  the  end  of  three  days,  and  to  say  to  them,   "We  only 
have  you  here  for  three  days  ;  "    but  many  men  are 
kept  for  longer  periods. 

93644.  In  Paragraph  14  you  refer  to  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  "  Depots  "  do  you  include  there  the  Re- 
ceiving Homes  ? — No. 

93645.  You  say  that  those  ofiicers  estimate  that  about  Numbi 
30  per  cent,  of  the  persons  you  have  had  to  deal  with  have  men  a] ' 
come  for  relief  in  successive  years  ? — That  is  so.    This  ing  foiSii 
paragraph  refers  to  married  men.  succfe 

93646.  They  also  say  that  about  90  per  cent,  are  general  y^^'^' 
labourers,  half  of  whom  have  not  been  in  continuous 
employTuent  for  several  years  ? — Yes.  (Mr.  Lloyd  Jones) 
That  90  per  cent,  is  90  per  cent,  of  the  married  men  who 
apply  at  the  Church  Army  Relief  depots  in  the  winter 
time  for  assistance ;  that  is  the  statement  of  the 
officers,  etc.,  dealing  with  maiTied  men. 

93647.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  And  I  suppose  the  words 
"  half  of  them  "  means  50  per  cent,  of  the  90  per  cent.  ? 
— (Mr.  Hamilton.)  Yes  ;  about  half  of  the  90  per  cent, 
have  not  been  in  continuous  employment. 

93648.  (Chairman.)  Now  going  on  to  the  causes,  I 
suppose  the  great  majority  of  these  persons  are  unskilled, 
workers,  whose  work  is  intermittent  either  from  their 
being  casual  labourers,  or  from  their  being  connected 
with  some  seasonal  or  periodic  trade  ? — Yes.  A  casual  Casual  ij 
labourer  in  London  has  a  much  greater  field  for  employ- 
ment than  a  casual  labourer  in  the  country.  We  call 
them  casual  labourers,  but  in  London  they  are  labourers 
who  are  always  taking  different  jobs  ;  they  are  not  always 
working  for  the  same  people. 

93649.  That  is  your  experience,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

93650.  When  you  say  they  are  not  always  working  for 
the  same  people,  do  you  mean  that  they  are  working  at 
a  different  class  of  job  ? — No.  A  dock  labourer  would 
work  for  different  employers,  but  he  would  still  work  as  a 
dock  labourer. 

93651.  And  the  same  would  apply  to  the  building 
trade,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

93652.  That  is,  the  labourers  in  the  building  trade 
would  stick  to  that  trade  ? — Yes.  As  a  rule,  a  brick- 
layer's labourer  prefers  working  as  a  bricklayer's  labourer, 
but  we  sometimes  are  able  to  find  for  men,  who  have 
never  done  any  work  in  connection  with  the  building 
trades,  employment  as  builders'  labourers. 

93653.  Have  you  any  idea  at  all  as  to  whether  a  large 
proportion  of  these  persons  who  come  to  you  are  dock 
labourers  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are.  Of  course  the  dock 
labourers  apply  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  docks. 

93654.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  general 
labourers  would  be  connected  with  the  building  trades, 
I  suppose  ? — Many  would,  no  doubt,  especially  in  the 
last  two  winters,  when  the  building  trade  has  been  very 
bad. 

93655.  We  have  had  very  much  evidence  as  regards  The  cor 
the  causes  and  effects  of  unemplojmient,  and  what  you  petition ' 
say  corroborates  what  we  have  already  received.    You  casual  w  k 
state  that  you  think  "  The  competition  for  all  casual  and  itn  ( ict 
work  by  the  large  numbers  of  the  unemployed  has  a  grave  wagei 
tendency  to  reduce  the  wages  of  unskilled  workers  "  ? — 

I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  so.    In  Bermondsey,  which  I 

know  something  about,  one  finds  that  the  wages  of  the 

casual  labourers — that  is  of  the  labourers  geneially — 

are  eked  out  in  times  when  they  are  out  of  work  by  the 

earnings  of  their  wives  and  daughters.    In  Bermondsey, 

many  girls  are  employed  in  the  factories,  and,  of  course,  1 

they  are  employed  at  very  cheap  rates.    When  you  have 

a  great  number  of  women  and  girls  working,  that  tends 

to  reduce  the  price  of  labour  everywhere. 

93656.  Now  coming  to  the  paragraphs  in  which  you  The  Clmi  i 
especially  deal  with  the  Church  Army,  you  state  that  it  ^^J'""  . 
is  an  Incorporated  Society  ?— Yes.    It  is  incorporated  ^^Jj*  g^^^^^  s. 
under  one  of  the  Companies  Acts,  which  allows  an  asso- 
ciation formed  for  charitable  or  religious  purposes  to 

register  without  the  word  "  limited  "  by  the  Hcence  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 
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93657.  Do  you  publish  a  balance  sheet  ? — Every  year 
we  publish  very  full  accounts. 

93658.  I  suppose  you  are  dependent  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  work  you  give  and  on  subscriptions  ? — Yes. 

93659.  Have  you  got  any  endowment  ? — We  have 
invested  funds,  but  no  endowments,  because  we  can  use 
them  for  capital  purposes.  One  is  obliged  to  be  very 
careful  about  saying  we  have  an  endowment,  as  we  may 
have  the  Charity  Commissioners  interfering. 

93660.  What  sort  of  amount  of  subscriptions  do  you 
get  ? — I  am  treasurer,  and  last  year  in  legacies,  donations, 
subscriptions  and  collections,  we  got  roughly  between 
£75,000  and  £80,000. 

93661.  That  is  including  subscriptions  ? — Yes  ;  I 
call  aU  those  voluntary  contributions. 

93662.  And  legacies  ? — Yes.  Lately  we  have  had 
some  large  legacies ;  but  I  am  taking  now  an  ordinary 
year. 

93663.  Would  that  be  about  the  average  for  the  last 
three  years  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so.  I  find  that  the 
average  for  the  last  3  years  has  been  £77,000. 

93664.  You  did  not  send  us  a  balance  sheet  with  your 
papers,  did  you  ? — No,  but  we  have  a  balance  sheet 
which  is  just  now  being  audited.  I  hope  the  audited 
accounts  will  be  signed  to-day.  I  wiU  send  to  the  Com- 
mission as  soon  as  possible  a  full  copy  of  the  accoimts 
of  the  Church  Army,  which  will  show  exactly  our 
voluntary  contributions  and  everything  else  relating  to 
our  accounts  {see  Appendix  No.  XI.  (/)  ). 

93665.  As  regards  the  net  expenditure,  what  relation 
do  your  subscriptions  bear  to  the  sales  of  work ;  would 
they  be  about  half  and  half  ? — May  I  point  out  that 
the  subscriptions  and  donations  I  have  been  talking 
about  are  for  the  whole  work  of  the  Church  Army,  much 
of  the  work  being  rehgious.  Our  Labour  Homes  really 
cost  us  very  little  ;  (For  cost  of  Labour  Homes  {see  Appen- 
dix No.  XI.  {J)  )  the  social  part  of  our  work  is  a  very 
inexpensive  part  of  our  work. 

93666.  The  subscriptions  carry  on  your  general  work  ? 
— Yes.  The  Receiving  Home  at  Banner  Street,  I  may 
say,  which  is  our  largest  receiving  Home,  is  self-supporting. 

93667.  Really  !  And  what  about  your  Labour  Homes  ? 
— We  paid  the  men  in  cash  between  £11,000  and  £12,000 
for  the  year,  so  if  we  had  kept  the  money  which  we 
paid  away  to  the  men  in  wages,  we  should  have  been 
self-supporting. 

9366^-.  There  is  a  paragraph  here,  I  think,  that  throws 
.  light  on  that  ? — Yes,  Paragraph  37  :  "  The  work  done 
in  the  Homes  consists  almost  entirely  of  wood-chopping." 
— I  am  talking  there  about  the  Labour  Homes,  and  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  married  men's  Relief  Depots  or 
the  Receiving  Homes.  "  The  sales  of  the  produce  of 
the  men's  labour  for  the  twelve  months  realised  £50,248  ; 
the  receipts  from  board  and  lodging  came  to  £15,611  " 
— that  is  what  they  pay  themselves ;  we  deduct  6s.  a 
week  for  their  board,  their  lodging,  and  their  laundry. 
Receipts  from  other  sources  amounted  to  £1,196. 
"  The  cost  of  materials,  working  expenses,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  men  came  to  £76,231,  resulting  in  a  loss 
of  £9,176. 

93669.  Then  you  say  that  you  pay  the  men  certain 
bonuses  ? — Yes.  We  paid  £11,000  to  the  men  in  cash, 
and  without  that  the  Homes  would  have  shown  a  profit 
as  1  say,  of  about  £2,000.  In  Paragraph  39,  I  state 
what  is  the  loss  per  man  per  day. 

93670.  Going  back  to  the  Labour  Homes,  they  are 
nearly  all  situated  in  towns,  I  suppose  ? — I  think  they 
are  all  in  towns,  speaking  from  memory. 

93671.  Have  you  any  place  in  the  country,  any  farm 
colony,  for  instance,  where  you  send  people  to  ? — We 
have  one  farm  colony  now,  but  we  did  have  two.  We 
have  one  at  Hempstead  in  Essex. 

93672.  You  make  all  your  profit  out  of  wood-chopping, 
do  you  ? — Yes,  that  is  we  should  make  a  profit  of  £2,000 
if  we  did  not  pay  £11,000  in  wages  to  the  men. 

93673.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  there  have  been  great 
complaints  of  your  competing  with  the  wood-choppers  ? 
— Yes,  I  know. 

4?9.— IX. 


93674.  They  have  been  here  and  put  in  a  Statement  ?  Mr.  William 
— Of  course,  it  does  compete  with  them,  but  we  do  not  Frederick 
undersell  them,  and  as  we  employ  so  much  more  hand  Jlomiltoti, 
labour,  it  costs  us  more  to  produce  than  it  does  them.  Mr  Walter 
We  have  tried  several  experiments,  and  we  find  that  j^i^'y^  Jones 

wood-chopping  is  the  most  economical  form  we  have  of  

helping  the  men.  24  Feb.,  1908. 

93675.  I  suppose  the  real  difficulty  is  this :     That  yvo~h 
whatever  you  put  the  people  to,  you  must  more  or  less  (.i,Q?ip;u„ 
come  in  competition  with  somebody  ? — I  think  so.    We  Competition 
cannot  found  a  new  industry ;    we  have  not  the  capital,  of  Church 
and  it  would  not  be  right.    If  you  could  found  a  new  Army  in 
industry  and  provide  work  which  never  was  done  before,  hiewood 
and  were  able  to  get  rid  of  the  produce  of  that  work,  you  trade, 
would,  of  course,  compete  with  nobody,  except  that  you 

might  raise  the  price  of  labour  a  little. 

93676.  The  same  difficulty  would  occur,  no  matter 
what  the  class  of  work  was  to  which  you  put  your  people 
provided  it  had  to  be,  as  it  probably  would  be  to  a  certain 
extent,  subsidised  by  subscriptions  ? — I  think  so. 

93677.  Why  did  you  select  wood-chopping  ;    do  you  Failure  of 
know  ? — Because  we  found  that  in  other  things  we  lost  Church 
so  much  money.    For  instance,  we  tried  basket-making -^V^y  ® 
at  the  Southampton  Labour  Home,  because  that  is  near  ^g^g^™^.  ^ 
the  centre  of  the  strawberry  growing  country,  and  we  niaking. 
thought  we  could  make  strawberry  baskets,  I  will  not 

say  vrith  a  profit,  but  at  any  rate  without  losing  much. 
After  trying  it  for  some  time,  we  found  we  were  under- 
sold by  the  strawberry  baskets  that  came  from  abroad, 
which  were  made  with  cheap  labour  and  where  they 
had  an  abimdant  supply  of  osiers  and  other  material. 
So  that  was  abandoned.  We  could  not  compete  against 
them  as  it  cost  so  much  and  we  had  to  give  it  up. 

93678.  Now  let  us  go  on  to  the  King's  Labour  Tents-  The  King's 
Those,  I  understand,  are  only  started  in  very  severe  Labour 
weather,  and  I  see  that  a  man  receives  a  pint  of  soup  Tents, 
and  a  piece  of  bread  when  entering.    What  work  are 

these  men  put  to — is  it  wood-chopping  again  ? — Yes. 

93679.  Then  I  see  that  a  man  gets  a  similar  meal  when  Orders  for 
the  work  is  finished,  and  that  he  is  also  given  an  order  common 
for  a  bed ;  is  that  what  you  were  alluding  to  just  now  ?  lodging- 
— These  orders  are  given  for  common  lodging-houses.  houses. 

93680.  Do  you  select  your  lodging-houses  ? — Yes ; 
and  I  must  say  one  finds,  as  a  rule,  that  the  keepers  of 
common  lodging-houses  are  most  considerate  and  kind 
to  the  men  whom  we  send. 

93681.  In  your  receiving  homes,  you  have  told  us  Receiving 
that  you  take  the  men  in  for  three  days,  but  they  may  Homes, 
stay  longer  ? — -Yes,  and  they  do  stay  longer. 

93682.  Do  you  lose  on  those  receiving  homes  ? — 
Not  at  Banner  Street.  That,  which  is  our  largest  receiv- 
ing home,  is  so  well  managed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodder, 
that  we  do  not  lose. 

93683.  1  should  like  now  to  go  to  the  labour  farms  Inebriates 
for  a  minute.    You  had  two  farms  I  think  you  said  ? —  farm  in 
Yes.    We  had  one  in  Surrey,  Green's  Farm  at  Newdigate.  Surrey. 
That  was  first  used  as  a  place  to  send  inebriates  to.  We 

used  to  take  in  inebriates  who  had  beeii  sentenced  to 
lengthened  terms  of  confinement  in  an  inebriates'  asylum  ; 
but  we  had  to  give  it  up,  we  found  it  was  so  expensive, 
although  we  were  well  paid  by  the  authorities  respon- 
sible for  sending  the  men.  It  took  about  twelve 
inebriates  to  do  one  agricultural  labourer's  work. 

93684.  Do  you  lose  much  on  your  Labour  Farms  ? —  Church 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  going  through  the  Army  labour 
figures,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  has  prepared  a  Statement  farm  at 
about  Hempstead.    I  ought  to  say  that    Hempstead  Hempstead, 
was  given  to  us.    It  was  a  derelict  place  then,  and  it  was 
in  a  dreadful  state  when  we  had  it ;   but  we  have  used 
it  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  as  a  training  home  for 
emigrants. 

93685.  Is  there  any  paper  put  in  as  regards  the  results 
of  the  labour  farm  ? — Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  has  prepared 
one,  and  it  shall  be  sent  to  the  Commission.  I  think  I 
ought  to  say  about  that  farm  that  it  has  been  almost 
lentirey  used  for  emigration  purposes  {see  Appendix  No. 
XI.  {F.)  ). 

93686.  Have  you  got  anybody  on  the  other  side  who 

looks  after  your  emigrants  ? — Yes.    I  know  all    about  /luircn 
the  emigration  work,  because  I  am  the  secretary  of  the 
Committee  ;    that  is  my  particular  work.    We  have  an 
agent,  Canon  R'?nand,  at  Montreal ;  and  a  Church  Army 
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Captain,  Captain  Blake,  at  Toronto.  We  have  another 
Church  Army  Captain,  Captain  Stephens,  at  Winnipeg. 

93687.  On  the  whole,  are  you  satisfied  with  it  ? — 
Perfectly  satisfied.  After  the  many  statements  that 
were  made  with  regard  to  the  lack  of  employment  in 
Canada,  we  wrote  out  to  Captain  Blake  at  Toronto  to 
ask  him  whether  there  were  many  of  our  emigrants  who 
were  out  of  work.  He  wrote  back  to  say  that  only  about 
twelve  of  the  number  who  had  passed  through  his  hands 
were  out  of  work,  and  that  he  was  getting  work  for  them. 
They  have  done  excellently,  and  they  were  people  as  a 
rule  of  very  good  character,  judging  from  the  letters  we 
have  had.  We  always  take,  not  a  legal  agreement, 
but  some  agreement  from  the  men  that  they  will  repay 
a  proportion  of  the  fare  that  we  advance.  During  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  1907,  we  received  from 
men  who  had  gone  out  there  over  £1,200  on  account  of 
the  money  we  had  advanced  them. 

93688.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  How  many  men  would  that 
mean  ? — We  sent  out  altogether  this  year  a  little  over 
1,500  people,  some  of  whom  were  women  and  children 
who  went  with  the  married  men. 

93689.  Shall  we  have  the  figures  to  show  the  proportion 
of  women  and  children  ? — They  are  given  in  par.  56. 

93690.  {Mr  Gardiner.)  Does  that  £1,200  refer  to  the 
1,500  persons  sent  out  ? — Not  altogether  ;  during  the  year 
1907,  £5,203  was  advanced  to  persons  emigrated,  and 
out  of  £1,736,  the  instalment  due  to  be  repaid,  £759,  has 
been  up  to  Sept.  30th,  and  £400  since  that  date.  In 
addition,  £456  was  received  for  money  advanced  in  1906. 

93691.  {Chairman.)  Apparently  the  Farm  Colony  has 
been  a  decided  success,  judging  by  the  results  ? — Yes, 
so  far  as  training  the  men  goes  ;  but  it  has  not  been  a 
financial  success.  As  I  say,  Hempstead  was  in  a  derelict 
condition,  but  it  is  now  being  put  into  good  condition, 
and  we  are  hoping  tha+  in  future  we  shall  nearly  l>alance 
expenditure.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  men  who  are  really  not  agricultural  labourers 
and  that  they  do  not  do  so  much  as  an  agricultural 
labourer  would. 

93692.  Wlio  are  the  persons  v/ho  superintend  your 
Labour  Depots  and  this  Farm  Colony  ? — The  Church 
Ai'my  captams. 

93693.  They  are  influenced  a  good  deal,  I  suppose, 
by  religious  motives  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  consider  other 
qualifications  as  well,  because  a  man  may  make  a  very 
good  Evangelist  and  a  veiy  bad  head  of  a  Labour  Home. 
We  keep  a  man  as  an  Evangelist  who  is  a  good  Evangelist 
and  if  he  is  not  a  good  disciplinarian  and  able  to  exercise 
a  good  influence  over  the  men  in  the  Labour  Homes, 
we  do  not  send  him  there.    We  try  to  pick  the  men. 

93694.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  men  and 
women  animated  by  a  religious  spirit  do  contrive  to  get 
a  remarkable  influence  over  the  unemployed ;  if  you 
were  to  extend  your  operations,  do  you  think  you  would 
find  a  lack  of  persons  who  are  ready  to  undertake  that 
work  ? — I  do  not  think  we  should.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  see,  I  will  not  say  Church  Army  Labour  Homes, 
but  Labour  Homes  managed  in  somewhat  the  same  way 
all  over  the  country. 

93695.  Taking  your  own  society,  I  suppose  your  opera- 
tions have  been  rather  extended  of  recent  years,  have 
they  not  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

93696.  Have  you  found  a  difiiculty  in  getting  the  right 
class  of  person,  that  is,  a  person  of  a  certain  practical 
capacity,  who  is  at  the  same  time  animated  with  this 
altruistic  spirit  and  a  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow-crea- 
tures ? — Are  you  referring  to  the  committees  ? 

93697.  I  am  referring  to  the  workers  in  personal  con- 
tact with  the  men  ? — You  should  understand  that  those 
are  paid,  but  they  are  paid  very  little.  We  sometimes 
find  it  a  little  difficult,  but  we  think  we  could  do  it. 

93698.  I  suppose  you  attach  very  great  importance 
to  it,  do  you  not  ? — Very  great  importance  indeed.  May 
I  say  with  regard  to  Glasgow  that  we  have  a  Church  Army 
Labour  Home  there,  and  I  think  the  Established  Church 
there  has  now  started  a  Labour  Home  which  they  are 
managing  on  exactly  the  same  lines.  I  do  not  see  myself 
why  this  work  should  be  confined  to  the  Church  of  En- 
gland ;  I  do  not  see  why  a  great  many  of  our  religious 
associations  should  not  do  the  same  kind  of  work. 


93699.  Have  you  been  hampered,  or  hare  you  found  Value  of 
any  difficulty  at  all,  from  having  no  powers  of  detention  ?  power  of 
— {Mr.  Lloyd  Jones.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  affects  detentioi 
us,  as  our  whole  system  has  been  based  on  voluntary 

work.  But  it  must  be  recognised  that  a  great  many  of  the 
men  who  apply  for  help  from  societies  like  the  Church 
Army  would  be  benefited  by  detention.  A  number  of 
the  men  physically  unfit,  and  a  number  of  them 
are  undoubtedly  workshirkers.  Another  trouble  that 
I  think  might  be  lessened  is  the  number  of  men  who 
exploit  various  societies.  I  think  we  cannot  help 
recognising  that,  that  the  trouble  exists  and  it  is  at- 
present  quite  impossible  to  check  it.  The  Church  Army 
tries  to  stop  this  by  saying  "  If  you  leave  us,  you 
shall  not  come  back  under  twelve  months."  But  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  certain  number  of  them  going 
to  other  societies  for  two  or  three  months,  and  I  am 
afraid  many  of  them  do. 

93700.  Have  you  any  persons  sent  you  by  boards  of 
guardians  or  other  authorities  ? — Yes.  I  have  a  return 
dealing  with  the  men  who  have  come  to  us  from  casual 
wards  and  workhouses  in  the  London  districts. 

93701.  You  say  "  who  have  come,"  but  I  take  it  you 
mean  who  have  been  sent  to  you  ? — Yes.  They  have 
been  sent  to  us  from  thirty-one  workhouses  in  London, 
and  from  West  Ham  in  Outer  London.  I  will  put  in 
a  table  summarising  the  result.  {See  Appendix,  No.  XI 
(H)  ).  We  have  had  a  total  altogether  of  590  from  the 
workhouses,  and  127  from  the  casual  wards  in  London, 
excluding  West  Ham  ;  and  out  of  those  we  have  found, 
situations  for  seventy-five. 

93702.  That  is  over  a  period  of  how  many  years  ? — 
This  is  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

93703.  Have  any  of  those  persons  taken  their  depar- 
ture ? — Yes.    It  is  all  analysed  in  this  table. 

93704.  And  you  have  no  power  of  detention  ? — We 
have  no  power  of  detention.  A  number  have  gone  back 
to  the  workhouses. 


Need  of 

penal 

coloni 


93705.  I  understand  from  your  evidence  that  there 
are  a  certain  class  to  whom,  if  this  method  of  training 
is  to  be  used  for  their  reformation,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  apply  some  powers  of  detention  ? — ^Yes.  I  have  read 
some  of  the  evidence  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Vagrancy,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  us 
and  a  great  help  to  our  work  if  those  men  who  are  desti- 
tute and  who  can  work  but  will  not  work  were  compelled 
to  go  to  a  Penal  Colony,  and  were  kept  there  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  on  very  much  the  same  terms  as  they  are 
kept  in  Merxplas,  in  Belgium  ;  except,  of  course,  that 
Merxplas  deals  with  criminals  as  well  as  with  the  destitute. 
I  think  if  Penal  Colonies  of  this  kind  were  formed,  the 
Church  Army  and  other  similar  institutions  would  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  unemployed  who  are  willing  to 
work  and  cannot  get  work. 

93706.  You  seem  to  think  that  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  the  unemployed  who  are  willing  to  work  and 
would  be  able  to  work  if  they  were  disciplined  to  it  ? — 

And  if  you  could  find  work  for  th^m.  j 

93707.  That  class  you  think  you  could  deal  with,  hut 
your  efforts  are  hampered  by  idlers  and  others  who  are 
work-shy  ? — Yes. 

93708.  You  take  a  considerable  number  of  discharged 
I  think  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  mix  those  up  with  your  other  people  ?  Discharjl 


prisoners, 

93709. 
—Yes. 

93710.  Is  there  any  objection  to  it  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.  {Mr.  Lloyd  Jones.)  We  find  rather  an  objection 
the  other  waj^.  At  one  time  we  had  a  small  home  where 
none  but  ex-prisoners  were  kept,  and  it  was  suggested 
to  us  that  it  was  rather  an  interesting  little  nest  where  these 
men  could  plan  sundrj^  little  coujjs,  in  the  way  of  burglaries, 
&c.,  in  the  neighbourhood.I  suppose.  We  have  one  institu- 
tion which  is  set  aside  for  ex-prisoners,  but  nearly  all  of 
the  men  live  out,  and  I  think  we  have  only  about  eight 
or  ten  men  living  indoors,  that  is  in  London.  We  find 
employment  for  the  star-class  men,  and  I  think  last  year 
we  dealt  with  about  200  of  them ;  but,  as  I  say,  nearly 
all  those  men  are  living  at  home,  or  living  out,  at  any 
rate  they  are  not  living  with  the  Church  Army.  We  deal 
with  a  great  number  of  ex-prisoners  thi-ough  the  Labour 
Homes. 
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93711.  If  you  were  at  all  to  be  utilised  as  ?.n  agency 
for  rehabilitating  people  of  good  character,  or  at  least 
people  who  had  not  lost  their  character,  though  they 
may  have  had  struggles  to  get  emplojTnent,  it  would 
occur  to  one  that  they  might  more  than  dislike  to  be 
associated  with  ex-prisoners  ? — {Mr.  Hamilton.)  Yes, 
that  is  so. 

Df'harged  93712.  What  is  your  answer  to  that  ? — You  should 
pipners  understand  that  it  is  only  single  men  who  go  into  our 
(1(1 1  with  by  Homes,  and  that  the  married  men  are  dealt  with  differ- 
Circh  ently — they  never  come  into  the  Homes  at  all,  as  we 
■Ajiy.  help  them  in  their  own  homes.    We  should  welcome 

classification  in  the  Labour  Homes  but  under  present 

circumstances  it  is  not  possible. 

93713.  Ai'e  there  no  ex-prisoners  amongst  these  married 
men  ? — No,  there  are  not,  because  they  are  only  persons 
of  good  character.  We  have  a  society  called  the  Friends 
of  the  Poor,  and  they  sometimes  help  ex-prisoners.  I 
know  the  case  of  a  burglar  who  was  sent  to  Canada  and 
who  is  doing  very  well  now — but  not  as  a  burglar.  I 
do  not  want  to  say  where  he  is,  but  he  is  earning  very 
good  wages,  and  his  wife  earns  35s.  a  week  washing.  I 
ought  to  say  the  Church  Army  declined  to  send  him  to 
Canada.  I  told  the  lady  who  wished  to  send  him  that 
■we  could  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  him,  because 
imder  the  Canadian  Emigration  Laws  no  person  who 
has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude 
is  allowed  to  land  there,  and  if  we  sent  such  a  person 
there  and  they  discovered  it,  they  would  send  him  back 
at  the  expense  of  the  Church  Army.  Of  course,  some- 
times we  are  deceived,  but  we  make  it  a  rule  now  not  to 
aend  out  a  person  to  Canada  who  has  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude.  If  we  have  any 
doubt  as  to  what  is  moral  turpitude,  we  go  and  consult 
the  Superintendent  of  Emigration.  For  instance,  we 
had  one  case  of  a  man  who  was  convicted  of  going  to  an 
hotel  and  obtaining  goods  on  credit ;  he  was  really  a 
very  respectable  young  man  till  he  got  into  trouble. 
For  that  he  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprison- 
ment. We  thought  that  was  a  case  in  which  there  was 
no  moral  turpitude,  and  so  we  sent  him  over,  and  he  is 
doing  extremely  well. 

93714.  Did  this  man  pass  through  a  farm  Colony  ? — 
No  ;  this  particular  man  was  a  very  good  French  scholar, 
and  he  is  now  working  out  there  as  a  corresponding  clerk, 
and  he  is  doing  very  well. 

93715.  Do  you  work  with  the  Discharged  Prisoners' 
Aid  Society  ? — Yes. 

93716.  Are  the  prisoners  who  come  to  you  persons 
•who  have  been  as  a  rule  some  little  time  out  of  prison, 
or  do  they  come  to  you  directly  ? — Some  come  directly. 
Some  do  not. 

93717.  What  is  your  experience  of  those  prisoners  ; 
do  you  find  them  reclaimable  as  a  rule  ? — Yes,  many  of 
them  are  quite  reclaimable.  (Mr.  Lloyd  Jones)  466 
ex-prisoners  were  good  cases  last  year.  (Mr.  Hamilton) 
Out  of  1,762,  466  were  good. 

93718.  I  suppose  the  prisoners  are  in  pretty  good 
physical  condition  when  you  get  them  ? — Yes.  I  have 
seen  them  come  into  the  Church  Army,  and  they  appear 
to  be  in  good  physical  condition. 

93719.  That  would  tend  to  be  the  rule  with  the  men 
just  discharged,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

93720.  In  that  sense  they  would  have  an  advantage 
over  a  man  who  is  nm  down  from  lack  of  employment  ?— 
Yes. 

1,1, J  93721.  At  the  end  of  your  Statement  you  have  an 

)lonies.  Appendix  G.,  (see  Appendix  No.  XI.  [G)),  in  which  you 
make  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  Land  Colonies  ? — 
Those  really  were  Mr.  Carlile's  suggestions,  and  I  think 
they  could  be  very  much  simplified. 

93722.  We  may  just  run  down  them.  First  of  all, 
the  paper  deals  with  Compulsory  State  Land  Colonies, 
which  it  is  suggested  should  be  divided  into  two  classes  ? 
— With  regard  to  that,  may  I  say  this  ?  You  know 
very  well  the  nature  of  the  Colony  at  Merxplas  ;  there 
•ji^'.  they  deal  with  men  whom  we  should  class  as  rogues  and 

'lonies.  vagabonds,  I  suppose  ;  that  is,  they  are  destitute  and 
always  wandering  about.  If  a  vagrant  is  found  in 
Belgium,  as  I  understand,  he  is  apprehended  and  sent 
somewhere  or  other,  I  think  to  a  house  of  refuge  or  to 
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Merxplas ;  that  would  depend  upon  the  magistrate  who 
hears  the  case.  If  we  had  an  institution  like  Merxplas 
to  which  magistrates  could  send  men  who  really  could 
work  and  Avould  not  work  and  detain  them  for  a  minimum 
period,  say  of  two  years,  I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
useful  alteration  of  our  law.   

93723.  Your  Class  1  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  24  Feb.,  1908. 

Compulsory  or  Penal  Colony  ? — Yes.    I  would  say  that   

those  men  who  did  not  behave  well  should  have  the 
minimum  diet  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  buy  little 

things  for  themselves  ;  but  those  who  worked  well  should 
have  money  or  tokens  given  to  them,  as  they  have  at 
Merxplas,  and  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  extras  to 
eat ;  they  should  also  have  better  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion. 

93724.  Now  we  will  pass  on  to  the  Temporary  Volimtary  Voluntary 
State  Colonies  ? — Personally,  I  am  not  responsible  for  State 
this  Appendix,  and  I  think  I  would  only  have  Penal  Colonies. 
State  Colonies  for  the  first  class,  and  I  would  not  have 
Voluntary  State  Colonies  ;  I  would  let  that  work  le  done 

by  such  institutions  as  the  Church  Army  and  Labour 
Homes. 

93725.  The  State  should  have  a  Penal  Colony  with 
powers  of  detention  ? — Yes  ;  and  volimtary  associations 
should  have  the  Voluntary  Homes. 

93726.  Is  it  your  idea,  or  Mr.  Carlile's,  that  some  of 
the  existing  workhouses  in  the  rural  districts  should  be 
turned  into  a  sort  of  Farm  Colonies  ? — -I  think  that  should 
be  done.  There  are  far  too  many  bodies  at  the  present 
time  dealing  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 
In  the  old  days  there  were  only  parishes  ;  then  there 
were  unions.  I  think  probably  if  the  body  was  still 
larger,  if  it  was  a  county  body,  adminijitration  might 
be  much  simplified  and  economies  might  be  effected. 

93727.  I  see  that  in  all  these  proposals  you  suggest 
that  men  should  be  credited  with  a  certain  sum  for  their 
work  ? — -Yes. 
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93728.  That,  of  course,  does  not  exist  under  the  Poor 
Law  ? — ^No.  I  think  it  is  an  encouragement  to  work 
if  they  find  that  they  are  to  get  something  for  it,  it  is  one 
of  the  strong  points  in  our  Labour  Hoqie  system. 

93729.  That  is  your  experience  ? — Yes.  We  say  to 
many  men  in  our  Labour  Homes  :  "  Before  we  can  send 
you  out  to  Canada  you  must  earn  a  surplus  of  £2 — £1  for 
an  outfit,  and  £1  to  take  with  you."  That  is  a  very  great 
stimulus. 

93730.  So  that  when  they  go  out,  or  are  able  to  go 
out,  they  have  something  to  start  with  ? — Yes. 

93731.  Dealing  with   the  Church   Army  Voluntary  Voluntary 
Labour  Homes  or  Colonies  the  paper  suggests  that  these  colonies, 
institutions  should  be  supported  by  "(i.)  State  grants 

for  maintenance  of  men  sent  from  the  State  Colonies  ; 
and  (ii.)  State  and  municipal  grants  for  persons  from 
workhouses  and  casual  wards  "  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
need  be  all  this  elaborate  classification.  I  think  myself 
if  you  have  two  great  classes — State  Penal  Labour  Colonies 
and  Voluntary  Labour  Homes  or  Labour  Colonies — 
philanthropy  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  latter. 

93732.  Should  you  suggest  that  these  Voluntary 
Homes  should  be  supported  by  or  get  grants  from  public 
funds  for  the  work  done  ? — I  think  they  should  to  a  small 
extent.  If  they  had  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  must 
have  powers  of  detention  ;  at  any  rate  if  public  authori- 
ties were  to  send  persons  to  them,  I  should  think  it  would 
be  well  to  have  some  powers  of  detention.  If  you  send 
a  man  to  a  Labour  Home  and  he  behaves  badly,  I  should 
think  that  he  should  then  go  to  the  Penal  Colony,  and 
the  local  authority,  or  whoever  pays  the  grants,  should 
only  pay  the  grant  in  respect  of  the  number  of  days 
during  which  the  man  is  at  the  Home — in  other  words, 
if  he  goes  to  the  Penal  Colony  the  grant  should  cease. 

93733.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  It  would  not  be  in  fact 
a  grant ;  it  would  be  a  payment  for  maintenance  ? — It 
would  be  a  payment  for  maintenance,  and  I  think  myself 
it  would  be  very  much  cheaper  for  a  union  to  do  that, 
than  to  try  and  support  the  men  in  the  workhouses. 

93734.  (Chairman.)  The  suggestions  you  make  seem 
to  me  very  much  to  depend  on  whether  you  can  get  the 
class  of  persons  you  want  to  work  these  institutions  ; 
otherwise  there  is  no  particular  advantage  in  voluntary 
associations  undertaking  what  the  State  can  do ;  and  so 
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I  come  back  to  my  old  question  :  Do  you  think  you 
can  get  persons  influenced  by  that  sort  of  devotion  to 
their  fellows  who  would,  for  moderate  payment,  be  able  to 
undertake  these  duties  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

93735.  You  have  so  far  found  no  lack  ? — No.  Of 
course,  we  have  been  hampered ;    our  funds,  after  ail , 

24  Feb.,  190S.  are  only  limited  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  there 
should  not  be  these  Labour  Homes  in  every  town. 

93736.  As  regards  your  own  officials,  should  you  say 
that  the  inducement  was  rather  a  wish  to  do  good  than 
the  pay  ? — Yes. 

93737.  The  pay  is  sufficient  for  maintenance,  but  not 
much  more  ? — That  is  so.  Some  of  the  men  and  their 
wives  ar  most  devoted  workers.  For  instance,  Mr.  Colin 
F.  Campbell  suggested  that  prisoners'  wives  and  children 
should  be  looked  after  while  the  prisoners  are  in  prison, 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Hodder  who  manages  Banner  Street,is  doing 
most  extraordinary  work  for  the  wives  and  children — • 
keeping  the  homes  together  while  the  men  are  in  jail. 
We  gave  a  tea-party  to  2,000  of  the  wives  and  children  of 
prisoners  just  lately  ;  many  people  take  a  great  interest  in 
the  work,  and  we  are  able  to  keep  these  homes  together 
while  the  husbands  are  in  prison. 
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93738.  There  are  some  interesting  suggestions  in  your 
Appendix  G,  {see  Appendix  No.  XI.  {G)),  about  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  I  think  they  are 
suggestions  that  speak  for  themselves.  You  suggest,  as 
regards  the  management  of  the  Poor  Law,  that  the  Labour 
Colonies  and  other  Poor  Law  institutions  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  Board  of  Commissioners  under  the  Local 
Government  Board ;  that  is  Mr.  Carlile's  idea,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes.  I  have  discussed  this  with  him  frequently.  He 
thinks  the  work  would  be  very  much  better  done  by  a 
Central  Board  than  by  the  guardians,  and  that  it  would 
be  done  more  economically  and  more  thoroughly. 

93739.  Practically,  he  would  put  all  Poor  Law  Institu- 
tions under  a  Central  Board  ? — Yes.  There  is  just  one 
thing  I  would  like  to  say  about  Receiving  Homes  and 
Kings'  Labour  Tents.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  are  ideal 
institutions  unless  you  can  pass  the  men  on  to  Labour 
Homes  ;  but  in  my  opinion  they  are  better  than  casual 
wards.  When  a  man  goes  to  a  casual  ward  he  waits 
about  in  the  afternoon — I  have  seen  them  at  the  Strand 
Union  in  the  winter — sometimes  two  or  three  hours, 
with  the  hope  of  getting  in.  He  is  wasting  his  time. 
Next  morning,  when  he  might  be  going  out  to  find  work, 
he  cannot  go  out  because  he  has  to  do  his  task.  I  would 
suggest  that  it  would  be  very  much  better  to  allow  him 
to  do  his  task  the  evening  before,  so  that  he  can  get  out 
the  first  thing  in  order  to  try  and  get  work.  All  I  can 
say  for  our  Receiving  Homes  and  King's  Labour  Tents 
is  that  they  are  better  than  the  casual  ward  ;  they  do 
allow  a  man  a  chance  of  getting  employment. 

93740.  What  is  your  view  about  the  Shelters  ? — 
Personally,  I  would  like  free  food  and  free  shelters  done 
awaj'  with  altogether. 

93741.  What  is  your  objection  to  them  ?  Is  it  that 
they  aggregate  people  together  of  the  same  class  ? — 
Partly  that,  and  partly  this — there  are  many  men  who 
seem  to  have  sunk  to  such  a  condition  that  if  they  can  get 
free  food  and  free  shelter  they  have  no  inducement  to 
work  and  they  live  a  very  low  life.  To  those  men  a 
prison  is  almost  a  palace. 

93742.  Would  you  say  that  your  Receiving  Homes 
avoid  some  of  the  faults  of  the  Shelters  ? — Yes,  because 
we  do  not  give  them  free  food.  Our  plan  is  this  :  The 
Captain  who  is  in  charge  of  the  King's  Labour  Tents  goes 
down  to  the  Embankment  and  there  he  distributes  about 
800  tickets  per  night.  These  tickets  entitle  a  man  at  the 
time  stated,  to  go  up  to  the  King's  Labour  Tents  where  he 
gets  a  bowl  of  soup  and  a  piece  of  bread  ;  he  works  for 
that  two  or  three  hours  wood-chopping  ;  he  then  gets 
some  more  soup  and  bread,  and  an  order  for  a  bed  at 
a  lodging-house.  They  are  taken  on  in  shifts  of  three 
hours.  I  tiiink  a  man  must  really  want  a  bed  and  some- 
thing to  eat,  if  he  is  willing  to  wait  about  and  do  that  work. 

93743.  In  the  King's  Labour  Tents  there  is  no  food 
given  without  work,  then  ? — No,  except  this,  that  when  a 
man  comes  in  of  course  he  is  famishing,  and  he  is  given 
something  to  eat  before  he  starts.  But  he  never  goes 
away  without  doing  his  work. 

93744.  Do  you  give  food  and  lodging  gratuitously  on 
tickets  ? — ^No  J  never,  it  is  a  fixed  rule  that  we  do  not. 


93745.  What  are  those  tickets  used  for  then  that  are 
purchaseable  ? — They  entitle  a  man  to  go  to  a  Labour 
Home  and  work.  May  I  say  one  thing  about  that  ?  It 
is  rather  strange,  but  these  tickets  are  given  out  in  very 
large  niunbers,  and  if  every  person  who  had  a  ticket 
went  and  applied  at  a  Labour  Home  for  work,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  get  it ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  tickets  are  presented.  It  is 
the  same  in  Germany.  What  it  means  is  that  a  man 
who  asks  for  assistance  really  wants  money,  and  he  does 
not  want  food  tickets  or  labour  tickets.  j 

93746.  Then,  of  course,  a  great  many  people  who  buy  j 
those  tickets  do  not  get  rid  of  them  all  t — That  is  quite  true. 

93747.  Coming  back  to  the  re-organisation  of  the  Pooi' re- 
Poor  Law,  do  you  generally  agree  with  Mr.  Carlile  on  "rg^-nu  ion. 
those  points  ? — I  agree,  except  that  I  think  his  sugges-  | 
tions  too  elaborate.  I 

93748.  I  suppose  that  what  Mr.  Carlile  thought  would  1 
be  better  done  by  a  central  board  would  be  classification  ? 
—Yes.  I 

93749.  And  I  suppose  you  attach  great  importance  to  j 
classification  1 — Yes,  I  do. 

93750.  Hia  system,  of  course,  would  necessitate  a  tax 
which  he  proposes  to  generally  levy  through  the  Inland 
Revenue  authorities  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  it  had  better 
be  left  to  experts  to  decide  how  a  tax  is  to  be  levied.  j 

93751.  Of  course,  if  the  administration  is  central,  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  maintain  it  by  a  local  rate  ? — Yes. 

93752.  {Mr.   Lansbury.)  In   Paragraph    17   of   your  Unemp  f- 
Statement  you  give  us  some  figures  showing  why  people  rnent  | 
are  unemployed,  and  the  first  reason  you  give  is  "  through 

fault  of  worker  "  ;  could  you  tell  us  what  fault  is  really 
meant  there  ? — Sometimes  a  man  is  dismissed  either 
because  of  inattention  to  his  work,  or  because  he  has 
left  work  without  giving  adequate  notice,  or  because 
he  has  been  dnmk  while  he  is  at  work.  We  sometimes 
find  work  for  men  and  take  great  trouble  over  them,  and 
then,  after  they  have  been  working  a  little  time,  they  come 
back  again,  and  we  ask  :  "  Why  have  you  left  that  situa- 
tion ?  "  Then  it  turns  out  that  they  have  done  some- 
thing which  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  so  they 
have  been  dismissed. 

93753.  Would  any  of  these  case?  have  been  caused  by 
labour  disputes  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

93754.  I  understand  that  you  have  verified  these 
figures  ? — Yes.  We  send  to  the  employers  to  know 
why  the  men  are  out  of  work. 

93755.  So  that  the  bulk  of  the  men,  according  to 
your  figures,  are  out  of  employment  practically  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  ? — Yes. 

93756.  Then  their  unemplojnment  would  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  causes  that  the  individual  man  could  not 
control  ? — Yes,  economic  causes. 

93757.  That  you  have  verified  in  the  case  of  most  of 
the  people  who  have  come  to  you  ? — Yes. 

93758.  Then  about  the  actual  work  that  you  do,  so  far  as 
I  can  gather  it  is  in  the  main  firewood-chopping  ?— Yes. 

93759.  The  Chairman  asked  you  a  little  about  some  Church 
evidence  which  we  have  had,  which  is  in  flat  contra-  Army  w 
diction  to  your  Statements,  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  chopping 
firewood-chopping  by  your  organisation.    We  have  had  question 
the  Se-retary  of  the  Firewood  Choppers  Trade  Associa-  [e 
tion  before  us,  and  he  tells  us  that  you  have  forced  out  fi,.g^-orid  ' 
of  employment  1,000  self-supporting    work-people  ? —  traders. 
Of  course  that  I  have  no  means  at  all  of  checking.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  many  of  these  people,  for  after 
all,  firewood-chopping  is  a  very  low  form  of  hand  labour, 
are  being  employed  on  higher  kinds  of  labour. 

93760.  I  suppose  you  know  that  they  went  to  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  put 
certain  statements  before  him  ? — No,  I  do  not  know. 

93761.  You  do  not  know  that  he  has  issued  a  circular 
to  the  Poor  Law  Boards  about  it  ?— No,  but  Mr.  Lloyd 
Jones  may  know  {Mr.  Lloyd  Jones.)  The  question  of 
the  effect  on  the  skilled  wood-chopper,  as  you  know,  has 
been  very  much  to  the  front  for  several  years.  The 
Autumn  before  last  the  Secretary  of  the  Firewood  Choppers 
Union — not  the  society  which  has  been  agitating  so  much, 
and  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  manufacturers 
and  not  workmen — came  to  us,  and  the  question  put 
to  him  was  this  :  "  Do  you  accuse  us  of  under-selling  ?  " 
"  No."    "  Do  you  accuse  us  of  under-paying  ?  "    "  No.'l 
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Then  he  was  asked :  "  What  is  it  you  want  ?  "  He 
said :  "  We  want  you  to  give  up  this  work."  We 
pointed  out  to  him  that  that  was  impossible.  Now  that 
man  could  only  speak  for  400  or  500  men  who  were 
members  of  his  union,  and  naturally  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  he  represents  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  wood-choppers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wood- 
chopping  industry  cannot  in  its  present  condition  be 
controlled  by  any  society  of  workers.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  Association,  but  the  facts  are  very 
diflScult  to  get  at.  If  you  care  to  inquire  into  the  facts 
privately,  I  should  be  glad  to  inform  you,  but  there  are 
many  points  that  one  does  not  like  to  make  public  state- 
ments about.  For  instance,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  buy  at 
times,  when  we  are  pressed,  from  members  of  that 
self-same  Association  at  a  less  price  than  they  profess  to 
fix  as  the  market  price. 

93762.  Might  that  not  be  because  they  are  so  glad  to 
do  it  at  any  price  ? — One  man  said  :  "  I  can  sell  to  you  at 
Id.  less,  because  it  pays  me  on  the  cartage  to  send  5,000 
to  one  place,  instead  of  having  to  deliver  200  here  and 
100  there  ;  I  can  afford  to  do  it,  and  I  carry  on  my  business 
in  my  own  way." 

93763.  Of  course,  there  was  a  difference  in  the  circum- 
stances and  the  conditions  under  which  he  supplied  to 
you  ? — Yes.  May  I  point  out  another  thing  ?  We  have 
felt  for  some  time  that,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  price 
ot  wood,  there  ought  to  be  an  increase  in  the  selhng 
price.  Only  last  week  I  sent  two  ofHcers  out  at  the  request 
of  the  secretary  to  see  what  they  could  ascertaiu  about  the 
selling  price  in  the  West  End  districts.  We  found  one 
man,  a  very  large  manufacturer  of  firewood,  delivering 
firewood  bundles  out  at  Harrow  at  2s.  9d.  The  Church 
Army  could  not  possibly  afford  to  do  that  ;  neither 
could  any  other  trader  imder  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
it  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  fix  a  regular  trade  price. 

93764.  He  probablj  would  answer  that  he  is  driven 
to  do  that,  because  of  the  fearful  competition  that  you  have 
set  up  ? — The  majority  of  these  men  are  driven  to  do  this 
for  this  reason,  that  the  firewood  industry  is 
very  peculiar.  The  majority  of  the  large  firewood 
manufacturers  buy  firewood  because  they  are  obliged 
and  not  because  they  want  it ;  the  people  on  the  other 
side  sell  wood  that  is  fit  for  box-making  and  wood  that  is 
fit  for  fire-woodmaking  all  together,  and  if  a  man  wants 
the  wood  for  one  thing  he  has  to  take  it  tor  both.  The 
result  is  that  a  great  deal  of  stuff  is  landed  which  is  not 
useful  for  box-making  and  which  a  man  has  to  dispose  of 
for  firewood.  That  man  pays  say  £4  10s.  to  £5  for  a 
fathom  for  this  new  wood  and  he  must  dispose  of  it. 
How  is  he  going  to  compete  with  another  man  who  is 
using  old  wood,  (which  is  preferred  by  many  for  firewood 
purposes)  and  which  can  be  bought  here  in  London  for  £2 
or  £3  a  fathom  ?  It  is  no  use  that  man  complaining  about 
the  competition.  The  raw  material  differs  from  25  to  more 
than  100  per  cent,  in  cost  and  he  cannot  get  any  more 
for  his  bundles  simply  because  they  are  made  of  new  wood 
and  many  makers  quite  ignore  tl  esc  facts.  [Mr.  Hamilton) 
I  suppose  we  must  admit  t'.at  if  we  do  wood  chopping 
on  a  large  scale,  we  must  compete  with  labour  outside 
the  Church  Army.  It  must  be  so.  AU  that  we  take  care 
to  do  is  this — that  we  do  not  undersell  outside  people. 

93765.  That  is  just  a  point  that  we  have  got  very  clear 
evidence  upon  on  the  other  side.  It  may  not  be  true,  but  we 
have  had  a  very  clear  statement  put  in  print  before  us  to 
this  effect :  "  Wliere  a  shopkeeper  has  been  paying,  say  3s.  per 
100,  the  Army  will  supply  at  2s.  lOd.  or  2s.  8d.  and  will  give 
a  larger  bundle  "  ? — (3Ir.  Lloyd  Jones)  That  is  not  true. 

93766.  Here  is  another  statement :  "  In  order  to  prove 
how  impossible  it  is  to  compete  with  the  Army-made 
bundles  of  firewood,  I  would  inform  you  that  a  trade  made 
13-inch  bundle  of  firewood,  made  from  the  cheapest 
material  obtainable,  costs  3s.  per  100  to  produce,  of  which 
Is.  4d.  represents  labour  alone,  and  on  which  price  there  is 
no  profit,  yet  the  Church  Army  sell  15-inch  bundles  at 
2s.  8d.  per  100,  and  I  am  informed  at  even  lower  prices 
the  main  object  being  to  get  rid  of  the  enormous  quantities 
made  in  their  homes  "  1 — That  is  quite  false  ;  it  is  a 
misapprehension.  In  the  first  place,  the  price  for  the  13- 
inch  bundle,  which  is  not  13  inches  but  12|  inches,  though 
the  trade  call  it  13  inches,  has  been  2s.  9d.  for  years.  I  have 
been  with  the  Church  Army  twelve  years  and  twelve  years 
ago  the  selling  price  of  the  13-inch  bundle,  which  was  then 
rather  larger  than  it  is  now,  for  they  have  shor.cned  the 


length  of  the  stick,  was  2s.  9d.  and  the  raw  material  was 
cheaper  than  at  present,  and  last  winter  the  price  was 
2s.  9d.  to  2s.  lOd.,  so  that  practi  ally  the  price  has  remained 
the  same  all  the  way  along.  Three  shillings  is  not  correct. 
The  majority  of  the  Church  Army  bundles  are  sold  direct 
to  private  customers  at  3s.  6d.,  and  the  proportion  which 
is  sold  to  shopkeepers  is  ridiculously  small  in  comparison 
with  the  output. 

93767.  If  you  sell  to  private  people  direct,  there  is  no 
need  for  the  shopkeeper  ? — We  cannot  be  accused  of 
selling  direct  to  the  consumer  at  an  increased  price,  and 
also  of  underselling  the  trade. 

93768.  They  challenge  5'our  statement,  and  I  should 
think  their  statement  ought  to  go  in  to  the  Church  Army, 
because  it  is  a  case  of  hard  swearing  ? — (Mr.  Hamilton) 
If  that  statement  is  sent  to  the  Chiirch  Army,  I  will  under- 
take that  it  shall  be  looked  into. 

93769.  They  say  that  you  have  titled  canvassers, 
ladies  of  title,  one  of  whom  was  presented  with  a  piece 
of  furniture  for  her  earnest  work  on  behalf  of  the  Army 
in  getting  customers  ? — I  never  heard  about  it,  but  I 
will  inquire  into  that  too. 

93770.  It  is  here  in  print  ? — (Mr.  Lloyd  Jones.)  I  think 
it  is  not  worth  serious  attention. 

93771.  You  are  both  very  reliable  looking  gentlemen, 
but  the  other  man  looked  a  very  reliable  man  too  ? — 
(3Ir.  Hamilton.)  May  I  say  that  I  will  have  it  looked 
into,  and  have  it  answered. 

93772.  I  have  always  understood  from  Mr.  Carlile 
that  he  maintains  that  you  pay  as  much  for  getting  it 
done  ? — More. 

93773.  And  that  you  charge  as  much  ? — Yes. 

93774.  He  has  always  maintained  that  the  Army  pay, 
taking  everything  to-day,  was  as  high  as  the  ordinary 
reliable  wood-chopper  got,  and  that  you  get  as  much  as, 
and  sometimes  more  than  the  ordinary  people  do  for 
your  wood  ;  but  I  think  in  face  of  this  document  from  the 
Firewood  Trade  Association,  we  ought  to  ask  you  to  give  us 
chapter  and  verse  for  that  ? — I  will  do  so  with  pleasure. 

93775.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  true  that  a  lady 
of  title  has  been  given  a  present  by  the  Church  Army, 
because  of  the  success  of  her  endeavours  in  getting  orders  '! 
— I  understand  this  arose  in  a  joke.  There  was  a  Church 
Army  bazaar,  and  there  were  bundles  of  firewood  there, 
and  a  Ixdy  of  very  distinguished  rank  was  there.  Mr. 
Carlile  playfully  said :  "  You  have  been  very  successful 
in  helping  us,  may  I  present  you  with  a  small  table." 
It  was  a  joke. 

93776.  She  did  get  it,  anyhow  ?— Yes, 

93777.  Then  it  is  said  that  part  of  the  wages  of  the 
men  are  paid  in  kind  ? — That  is  so.  May  I  say  that  I 
have  given  evidence  on  that  point  before  the  Truck  Act 
Committee,  so  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  re- 
peating that.  I  think  I  satisfied  the  Lord  Advocate  that 
we  did  not  come  within  the  Truck  Act,  because  there  was 
a  certain  section  of  the  Truck  Act  which  exempted  us. 

93778.  I  am  not  saying  that  you  did  come  witnin  it, 
but  you  do  pay  these  men  in  kind  ? — We  charge  them 
6s.  for  board,  lodging  and  laundry. 

93779.  That  is  rather  low,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think 
we  overcharge  them. 

93780.  No,  I  should  not  think  you  did.  Would  it  be 
true  to  say  that  the  Church  Army  pay  a  price  of  8d.  per 
hundred  for  making  15-inch  bundles  of  firewood,  ■n'lu'n 
the  trade  union  price  would  be  Is.  3d.  ? — (Mr.  Lloyl 
Jones.)  No,  it  would  not  be  true. 

93781.  Could  you  tell  me  what  is  your  price  per  100 
for  a  15-inch  bundle  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  there 
are  any  15-inoh  bundles  now  made  by  the  Church  Army. 
The  Church  Army  bundles  are  13  inches  and  14  inches, 
the  bulk  of  them  being  13  inches.  The  Church  Army 
price  is  the  same  as  the  trade  price — Id.  per  inch.  I 
think  one  thing  ought  to  be  made  quite  clear,  and  that 
is,  to  all  married  men  coming  to  work  for  the  Church 
Army,  the  basis  of  the  pay  is  Id.  per  inch,  which  is  the 
trade  price  as  far  as  there  is  any  trade  price,  but,  un- 
fortunately, it  does  not  obtain  all  round.  With  regard 
to  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  Labour  Homes,  a 
percentage  is  stopped  from  the  men  for  tiie  excessive 
waste  they  make,  otherwise  they  are  all  based  upon  the 
Id.  per  inch  scale. 

93782.  Would   they   be   single  men  in  the  Labour 
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Homes  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  living  with  us.  The  Church 
attitude  towards  the  men  is  this  :  "  We  bear  the  loss 
on  j^our  board  and  lodging,  and  we  bear  the  loss  in  carry- 
ing on  the  trade,  but  you  cannot  expect  us  to  bear  the 
loss  on  your  excessive  waste  in  making  as  well." 

9378.3.  So  that  really  they  do  get  a  little  less  ?— They 
do  get  a  little  less,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  that  way.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  if  this  is  a  technical  point 
in  regard  to  the  rate  of  pay  in  the  Labour  Homes,  we 
should  increase  that  and  also  increase  the  charge  for  the 
board  and  lodging.  But  the  Church  Army's  contention 
is  that  the  firewood  trade  is  only  fairly  entitled  to  protest 
against  the  Church  Army  if  their  methods  of  production 
enable  them  to  undersell,  which  of  course  they  do  not.  The 
relationship  between  the  Church  Army  and  the  inmates 
of  its  Labour  Homes  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  because  it  is 
not  that  of  the  ordinary  employer  and  employed,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  Church  Army  is  not  making 
a  profit  in  the  case  of  these  men  ;  for  instance,  the  net 
loss  on  these  men  last  year  was  £9,000.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  The 
important  thing  is  that  we  try  not  to  undersell  the  trade. 

93784.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Your  contention  is  this,  that 
you  sell  at  a  price  which  is  the  price  at  which  the  trade 
sell,  but  how  that  price  is  made  up  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference ? — It  is  quite  immaterial. 

93785.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
a  large  number  of  very  philanthropic  people  put  not  only 
their  money  in  it,  but  their  energies  also  into  getting 
customers  for  the  Church  Army,  it  would  be  rather  an 
unfair  competition  with  the  ordinary  person.  Supposing 
you  started  making  boots  in  that  same  way,  and  ladies 
of  title  and  other  people  interested  in  your  work  got 
you  customers  ;  you  might  ruin  the  boot  trade  ? — {Mr. 
Lloyd  Jones.)  I  think  that  the  question  with  regard 
to  the  lady  

93786.  I  will  leave  out  her,  and  I  will  say  the  general 
body  of  your  supporters  ? — I  think  the  methods  of  the 
Church  Army  for  obtaining  this  work  are  the  same  as 
those  of  any  other  people  engaged  in  a  similar  business. 
Naturally  the  Church  Army  would  come  to  you  in  your 
neighbourhood  and  say,  "  We  are  helping  so  many  of 
your  men,  give  us  your  orders." 

93787.  I  was  coming  to  that,  because  this  is  so  not 
only  in  a  district  like  the  West  End  where  the  well-to-do 
people  live,  but  in  a  place  like  Bow.  We  are  all  can- 
vassed, everybody  is  canvassed,  and  we  are  canvassed  on 
the  plea  that  philanthropic  work  is  being  done  ? — Yes. 

93788.  I  only  want  to  point  out  that  if  that  were  done 
in  industries  other  than  firewood  chopping,  you  might 
bave  exactly  the  same  thing  happening  in  them  as  has 
happened  in  the  firewood  trade  ? — {Mr.  Hamilton.)  May 
I  point  out  that  in  this  case  it  is  the  middleman  who 
.suffers  and  not  the  labourer.  The  labourer  gets  just  the 
-same  wages. 

93789.  It  is  another  set  of  labourers  who  are  getting 
the  work.  You  displace  one  set  and  you  employ  others. 
I  will  put  this  to  you.  It  is  admitted,  I  take  it,  that  you 
do  not  decrease  the  volume  of  work,  but  that  you  simply 
shift  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  point  I  am  making  is  that 
while  you  have  not  decreased  it,  you  have  not  increased 
it  ? — I  do  not  suppose  the  people  who  buy  from  us  con- 
sume more  firewood  in  order  to  increase  their  orders. 
{Mr.  Lloyd  Jones.)  There  is  rather  a  curious  point  here 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  home  to  the  members  of  the 
Commission.  I  am  only  speaking  of  my  personal  ex- 
perience. Twelve  years  ago,  it  was  quite  a  difficulty  to 
get  firewood  in  the  West  End.  Many  shopkeepers 
stocked  firewood  for  the  convenience  of  customers  rather 
than  for  the  profit  it  brought  (it  takes  up  so  much 
storage  roona  that  in  many  shops  it  does  not  pay  to  keep). 
The  consequence  was,  they  did  not  encourage  the 
business.  The  Church  Ai-my  has  made  it  so  easy  for  the 
consumer  to  obtain  these  goods  that  the  consumption 
has  greatly  increased — it  mav  be  wasted,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  more  wood  is  used  for  firelighting. 

93790.  That  might  also  be  due  to  your  philanthropic 
methods  ?  People  might  say,  "  We  will  assist  the  Church 
Army  by  burning  more  firewood,"  I  mean  1  do  not  think 
you  have  shown  there  is  an  economic  argument  for  the 
increase  ? — {Mr.  Hamilton.)  You  may  take  my  admis- 
sion that  you  cannot  deal  in  any  commodity  without 
coming  into  competition  with  other  people. 

93791.  I  only  want  it  to  be  emphasised  that  that  is 
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true  of  the  Church  Army,  and  of  anything  else  of  that  The'lmjui, 
nature  that  may  be  undertaken,  whether  by  a  public  Arnj  and 
authority  or  by  a  private  body  ? — Certainly.  the  eged 

93792.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Could  we  have  a  proper  balance 
sheet,  showing  the  cost  of  the  materials  and  what  you  pay  ^^j^'^"^^'' 
your  men  ? — I  have  a  number  of  balance  sheets  here  of  fire>od 
the  individual  Homes,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  put  in.  trao 

93793.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  That  is  what  we  should  like  ? 
■ — Very  good  ;  they  are  all  full  balance  sheets. 

93794.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  If  the  balance  sheet  for  the 
principal  Labour  Home  could  be  put  in  evidence,  that 
would  probably  suit  the  purpose.  We  cannot  possibly, 
from  the  figures  you  have  given  us  in  your  Statement, 
bring  out  what  has  been  paid  in  material  and  what  has 
been  paid  in  wages,  nor  what  you  get  for  it  ? — Very 
good,  I  will  hand  these  in  {handing  in  balance  sheets). 
{See  Appendices  No.  XI.  {I.)  and  {J.).)  ' 

93795.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  Now  about  the  Banner  Street  Chu  i 
Home  being  self-supporting  ;    what  does  that  exactly  Arn'Ec 
mean  ? — We  pay  no  rent  for  Banner  Street,  because  that  ceiv  l  Hoii 
is  a  building  which  belongs  to  the  Houseless  Poor  Society,  p^^^j''® 

93796.  Are  there  any  rates  on  it  ?— Yes. 

93797.  Are  the  rates  paid  before  you  reckon  that  it  is 
self-supporting  ? — Yes. 

93798.  What  kind  of  men  have  you  there,  are  they 
single  men,  or  married  men  ? — They  are  single  men. 

93799.  Are  they  all  single  men  ? — Yes. 

93800.  Is  the  work  that  they  do  all  wood-chopping  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  there  we  have  some  power  ;  we  have  electric 
motors  there  for  sawing  wood  but  not  for  chopping  or 
tying. 

9380L  So  it  is  not  done  by  hand  ? — It  is  not  all  hand 
labour  there. 

93802.  It  is  done  on  up-to-date  lines  ? — More  up-to-date 
than  the  other  Labour  Homes.  {Mr.  Lloyd  Jones.) 
There  is  not  working  space  there  for  hand  labour.  {Mr. 
Hamilton.)  That  is  our  difficulty.  We  are  thinking  of 
taking  a  bigger  place.  We  should  be  glad  to  employ 
more  on  the  work  than  can  work  now  because  there  is 
not  room  for  them  in  the  yard. 

93803.  Banner  Street  is  run  more  like  a  commercial 
concern  ? — It  is  so  far  only  as  the  woodchopping  industry 
is  concerned. 

93804.  Where  machinery  can  do  the  work,  the  men  are 
not  engaged  on  it  ? — That  is  so  with  regard  to  sawing  only. 

93805.  What  about  the  other  places  ? — In  tbe  King's 
Labour  Tents  there  is  no  machinery  at  all ;  it  is  all  hand 
work. 

93806.  So  that  Banner  Street  cannot  be  compared  with 
your  other  Homes  ;  that  is  a  point  I  want  to  make  ? — 
Just  so. 

93807.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  probably,  but  you  said 
it  was  not  right  to  start  a  new  industry  if  you  could  ; 
surely  it  would  be  better  to  start  a  new  industry  ? — I 
did  not  say  that. 

93808.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  ? — You  are  quite 
right,  I  did  say  it,  but  in  this  way :  Our  money  is  en- 
trusted to  us  by  charitable  people,  and  we  ought  not  to 
speculate  with  that  money,  as  we  might  lose  it  all. 

93809.  I  only  suggest  to  you  that  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  speculate  with  a  portion  of  it  in  trying  to  find 
a  new  industry,  rather  than  sticking  at  this  one  ? — -I 
quite  agree,  if  only  you  could  suggest  some  new  industry 
which  we  could  start.  I  wish  we  could  do  it.  I  think 
it  is  a  defect  in  our  work  that  we  have  not  a  larger  number 
of  industries  in  which  to  employ  the  men  who  come  to  us. 

93810.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  mortality  Qnggt; ,  cA 
amongst  emigrants  ?    We  hear  of  the  successful  ones,  morta  y 
but  are  there  people  able  to  tell  you  how  many  survive  ?  amoD^! 
Some  die,  the  children  especially,  I  understand  ?— We  emignfs. 
only  began  emigrating  just  after  1904-5  when  there  was 

so  very  much  distress,  and  our  experience  is  that  emigra- 
tion is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  imemployment,  and 
that  nearly  all  our  emigrants  have  done  well. 

93811.  Have  the  bulk  of  them  been  single  men  or 
married  men  ?— The  bulk  have  been  single,  but  a  number 
have  been  married. 

93812.  I  am  trying  to  get  some  figures  as  to  the  number 
of  people,  especially  children,  who  really  sru-vive  the 
Canadian  winters  ? — Do  you  mean  who  are  alive  now. 

93813.  Yes  ?— I  will  try  to  inquire.    I  did  not  hear 
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that  there  was  any  unusual  mortality,  in  fact  most  of 
the  letters  we  have  say  that  Canada  is  very  much  healthier 
than  the  place  from  where  they  have  come. 

93814.  For  those  of  course  who  are  strong  and  can 
stand  it ;  still,  if  you  can  get  any  figures,  I  should  be 
glad  of  them  ? — I  will  try  to  get  them  if  I  can,  certainly. 

As  to  this  the  Wit7iesses  subsequently  sent  the  following 
note  : — 

With  reference  to  ]Mr.  Lansbury's  question  on  infant 
mortality  in  Canada,  I  have  enquired  from  our  officer 
in  Winnipeg,  who  states  that  so  far  as  he  can  ascertain 
there  is  no  abnormal  mortality  amongst  the  children 
of  emigrants.  I  have  also  received  a  letter  on  the  point 
from  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Emigration  in 
London,  who  says  there  is  no  excess  of  mortality  of 
the  children  of  emigrants  over  that  of  other  children 
in  Canada,  and  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
statement  that  children  emigrated  to  Canada  are  more 
subject  to  fatal  diseases  than  children  born  in  the  Do- 
minion, unless  it  should  be  in  isolated  cases  where  children 
have  been  born  of  parents  who  themselves  were  not 
free  from  organic  diseases. 

93815.  As  I  understand  it,  the  main  opinion  you  have 
about  Appendix  G,  (see  Appendix  No.  XI.  (G) ),  is  that 
only  the  vagrant  colony,  the  colony  for  the  very  worst 
class,  should  be  under  State  control  ? — Yes. 

93816.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  number 
of  that  class  and  what  percentage  they  tear  to  the  total  ? 
— From  our  experience  I  do  not  think  the  percentage 
is  so  very  large. 

93817.  Do  you  think  it  is  quite  small  ?— (J/r.  Lloyd 
Jo7ies.)  I  think  you  are  looking  at  it  from  rather  a  different 
standpoint.  Our  statistics  deal  with  selected  cases  to 
start  with.  For  instance,  we  say  we  will  not  keep  a 
man  unless  that  man  is  physically  fit  to  maintain  his 
place  on  the  labour  market  after  we  have  succeeded 
in  restoring  him  to  health,  and  have  helped  him  to  get 
back  there.  {Mr.  Hamilton.)  And  we  will  not  have  him, 
unless  he  will  stay  three  days  in  the  Home  and  work. 

93818.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  help  us  in  arriving 
at  the  number  of  men  who  are  work-shy,  as  you  call 
them  ? — I  do  not  know  that  any  of  our  statistics  would 
help  you  in  that,  but  I  should  think  that  the  number 
that  should  be  sent  to  the  Penal  Labour  Colony  would 
not  be  so  very  large.  At  Merxplas  they  have  about 
5,000  to  deal  with,  but  then  that  includes  criminals. 

93819.  Would  you  say  that  it  is  any  use  having  a 
Penal  Colony  merely  as  a  Penal  Colony,  unless  it  offered 
some  hope  to  the  men  who  got  there  ? — I  think  a  Penal 
Colony  should  offer  some  hope.  I  think  in  a  Penal  Colony 
there  should  be  power  given  to  some  one,  when  a  man 
is  behaving  well,  to  release  him. 

93820.  What  would  happen  to  him  when  you  have 
built  him  up  and  made  him  a  decent  citizen  ;  where  is 
he  to  go  to  then  ? — If  he  cannot  go  out  into  the  world 
and  keep  himself,  let  him  go  into  a  voluntary  colony 
for  a  while  ;  let  him  go  from  the  State  Penal  Colony  to 
ihe  voluntary  colony 

93821.  I  understand  you  to  argue  that  organisations 
like  the  Church  Army,  if  this  small  fraction  were  taken 
out,  could  deal  with  the  rest ;  did  you  really  mean  us 
to  understand  that  ? — What  I  think  is  this,  that  if  you 
take  out  the  vagrants,  the  Church  Army  and  other 
religious  and  philanthropic  associations,  with  some  aid 
from  either  the  local  authority  or  the  State,  could  deal 
with  the  honest  unemployed. 

93822.  There  are  25,000  registered  in  London  alone 
just  now  ? — So  I  see. 

93823.  Do  you  think  the  religious  organisations  could 
deal  with  those  ? — I  think  they  might. 

93824.  Why  have  they  not  done  it  ? — At  present  we 
are  paying  very  large  amounts  for  poor  rates,  and  the 
feeling  is  that  every  man  Mho  is  unemployed  can  go  to 
the  workhouse  and  get  employment ;  but  if  a  radical 
alteration  were  made  in  the  Poor  Law,  by  the  cstiblish- 
ment  of  these  Labour  Penal  Colonies  and  the  eita,biish- 
ment  of  these  Voluntary  Colonies  on  a  large  scale,  I 
think  the  problem  could  be  dealt  with. 

93825.  WTiat  I  want  to  13nd  out  is  why  it  should  be 
done  by  the  Church  Army  or  the  Salvation  Army  or 
any  religious  organisation,  and  not  by  the  community 
through  the  State  ? — My  view  is  that  men  who  do  the 
work  from  love  of  it  and  not  because  it  is  a  part  of  official 


routine,  would  do  it  better.  What  you  want  to  do  is 
this — you  want  to  take  an  individual  interest  in  the  men 
and  to  become  their  friend,  and  help  them.  You  cannot 
expect  a  State  official  to  do  that,  or  else  the  relieving 
officers  would  have  done  it  long  ago. 

93826.  Do  j'ou  think  the  bulk  of  the  relieving  officers 
do  not  take  any  interest  in  their  cases  ? — That  is  my 
impression. 

93827.  What  would  be  the  cause  ?— I  think  they  get 
hardened. 

93828.  That  is  because  they  run  up  against  the  bad 
side  of  life  all  the  time  ? — I  do  not  know. 

93829.  Do  you  think  that  the  Church  Army  official 
would  not  also  get  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  thing  ? — 
Judging  by  our  experience,  ihe  Church  Army  official 
in  charge  of  a  Labour  Home  still  takes  a  personal  interest 
in  the  men  and  does  his  best  for  them. 

93830.  We  have  an  established  clergy,  have  we  not  ? 
— Certainly. 

93831.  I  suppose  they  take  an  interest  in  the  work  ? — 
Yes,  many  of  the  cleigy  do  help. 

93832.  Wliy  should  not  the  State  service,  the  social 
service,  do  exactly  the  same  thing  ?— I  do  not  look  upon 
a  clergyman  quite  as  an  official  of  the  State. 

93833.  He  has  his  income  assured  for  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  work.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  man 
getting  his  wages  from  the  Church  Army  for  doing  philan- 
thropic work,  and  getting  his  wages  from  the  community 
for  doing  what  you  probably  would  call  social  work  for  the 
community  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
question.    We  are  now  going  into  collectivism  c  r  Socialism. 

93834.  This  is  right  at  the  bottom  of  the  question. 
•Excuse  me,  but  you  have  been  telling  us  this  morning 
that  your  scheme  will  give  us  very  much  better  men  ?■ — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

93835.  I  want  to  know  why  ?  I  put  it  to  you  that  the 
Established  Chm'ch  ha.s  a  service  of  clergymen  who  are 
paid  at  settled  rates,  and  most  of  us  think  they  do  their 
work  or  try  to  do  their  work  for  the  love  of  their  work. 
I  want  to  know  whether  that  is  so  ? — May  I  suggest  that 
the  work  of  a  clergyman  really  deals  with  the  souls  rather 
than  the  bodies  of  men  ?  Speaking  for  myself  I  do  not 
believe  imless  you  can  reform  the  moral  nature  of  a  bad 
man  that  you  will  ever  make  him  a  very  good  citizen. 

93836.  You  have  told  us  that  the  very  bad  men  are  to 
go  to  the  State,  and  to  be  dealt  with  by  it — that  is  where 
I  think  the  weakness  of  your  position  is — and  that  it  is 
the  good  men  that  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  philanthropic 
people  ? — May  I  say  this,  that  directly  this  bad  man,  who 
will  not  work,  but  who  ought  to  work,  shows  any  sign 
of  improvement,  he  might  go  to  a  Voluntary  Labour 
Colony,  v^'liere  that  little  spark  would  be  fanned  and  by-and- 
by  it  would  burn,  so  that  he  would  do  very  much  better. 

93837.  I  suggest  'to  you  that  badness  is  never  over- 
come by  harsh  methods  or  penal  methods,  but  that  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  overcome  by  the  methods  that  you  are 
trying  to  advocate  ? — When  I  say  that  I  believe  in  a 
Penal  Colony,  I  mean  that  there  should  be  opportunities 
given  for  a  man  to  show  that  he  really  was  a  better 
character,  and  that  he  was  working  well.  If  that  M'ere 
the  case,  he  should  be  released  and  he  should  go  into 
these  Volimtary  Labour  Colonies. 

93838.  I  only  want  finally  to  suggest  to  you  that  this 
is  the  colony  which  requires  all  the  love  and  consideration 
and  sympathj%  rather  than  the  colony  where  the  good 
men  and  women  are  to  be  ? — May  I  say  about  that  that 
the  Church  Army  has  prison  missions,  and  that  we  send 
a  nrmiber  of  our  very  best  Church  Army  captains  to  hold 
missions  in  prisons  and  to  do  our  best  for  the  prisoners. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  report  of  the  prison  department 
you  will  see  that  very  much  good  has  resulted.  Besides 
that,  our  Honorary  Social  Secretary,  Mr.  Cclin  Campbell, 
is  allowed  to  see  convicts  privately  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  meet  them  when  they  come  out,  and  we  try  to  find 
employment  for  them.  We  do  this  work  for  them, 
and  we  would  do  exactly  the  same  for  the  Penal  State 
Colony  if  we  had  the  chance. 

93839.  The  colony  which  would  need  all  the  altruism 
is  the  colony  where  the  worst  are  ? — We  should  try  to  put 
the  same  altruism  into  work  done  in  that  colony  as  we 
do  in  our  other  work.  We  should  be  very  glad  indeed 
if  we  had  the  same  opportunities  of  going  into  the  State 
Penal  Colonies  that  Vv-e  have  of  going  into  the  prisons. 
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93840.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  Paragraph  22  you  refer  to 
a  bon'JS  paid  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

93841.  I  suppose  that  is  a  bonus  over  and  above  the 
regular  rate  of  payment  for  work  done,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  families  ? — Yes,  they  get  piecework  rate  just 
the  same,  and  then  in  addition  to  that  they  have  this 
bonus  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent.,  depending  on  the  num- 
ber of  dependents  upon  them. 

93842.  Have  you  any  printed  scale  showing  what  a 
man  is  entitled  to  in  the  way  of  bonus  ?  For  instance, 
a  single  man  would  be  paid  his  Id.  per  inch  for  the 
bundles  ? — Yes.  but  we  do  not  have  single  men  ip  these 
homes  at  all.  These  are  the  married  men's  depots  ;  they 
do  not  live  there  at  all. 

93843.  They  simply  go  there  to  work  ? — Yes. 

93844.  And  the  wage  then  is  not  a  fixed  wage  per 
bundle,  it  varies  according  to  the  number  in  the  family  ? 
— They  are  paid  a  fixed  wage  per  bundle,  and  to  this  is 
added  this  particular  bonus. 

93845.  It  does  not  rim  so  much  per  bundle  ? — No. 

93846.  Is  the  bonus  a  fixed  amount  per  day  ? — If  he 
earns  Is.  6d.,  we  will  say,  a  man  might  have  a  bonus 
of  another  Is.  6d.,  that  would  be  3s.  In  order  to  fix  the 
bonus  he  first  of  all  has  to  earn  the  money  at  piecework. 
I  remember  two  men  c  ame  complaining  that  they  could 
only  earn  Is.  4d.  and  Is.  3d.  at  the  labour  yard  ;  and  it 
was  pointed  out  to  them  that  a  skilful  wood-chopper 
could  with  ease  earn  4s.  a  day  without  bonus.  Then 
one  of  them  said :  "  But  was  I  put  on  piecework  ? 
When  he  was  told  "  Yes,"  he  said  "  I  have  been  very 
badly  used.  If  you  had  told  me  I  had  been  put  on 
piecework.  I  could  have  earned  two  or  three  times  the 
money."    That  is  why  we  put  them  on  piecework. 

93847.  You  say  that  no  person  is  allowed  to  earn  more 
than  3s.  4d.  per  day  in  London  including  the  bonus? — Yes. 

93848.  Why  should  you  give  the  bonus  if  a  man  could 
earn  3s.  4d .  without  the  bonus  ? — Some  of  them  do  it. 
Some  of  them  who  are  honest  say :  "  I  do  not  want  the 
bonus,  I  can  earn  3s.  4d.  ;  put  me  on  as  a  skilled  wood- 
chopper  and  I  can  earn  more  ; "  and  we  allow  him  to  do 
it  then. 

93849.  Of  course,  they  each  get  to  their  limit  of  3s.  4d.  ? 
— No,  some  get  to  the  limit  of  3s.  4d.  Some  can  reach  it 
in  half  a  day,  but  not  many. 

93850.  What  you  mean  is  that  without  a  bonus  every 
man  could  not  get  to  3s.  4d.  a  day  ? — No.  We  find 
that  the  average  earrungs  in  the  Labour  Homes  come 
to  between  12s.  and  13s.,  about  12s.  8d.,  for  five  days' 
full  work  and  half  a  day  on  Saturday.  The  men  to  whcm 
we  give  a  bonus  are  married  men,  and  we  try  and  keep 
the  home  together  while  they  are  out  of  work. 

93851.  Taking  the  wood-chopping  industry  as  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
various  homes,  would  it  be  possible  to  give  us  a  return  ? 
I  notice  in  this  balance  sheet  the  whole  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  are  mixed  up  the  one  with  the  other, 
there  is  not  a  separate  account  for  wood-chopping  ? — 
It  would  be  possible  certainly,  the  accounts  would  show  it. 

93852.  Just  a  wood  account  ? — Yes. 

93853.  It  would  show  whether  there  is  really  a  loss 
on  every  100  bundles  that  are  made,  apart  altogether 
from  anything  else  ?— Yes,  we  can  show  a  wood  account 
if  the  Commission  would  hke  it. 

93854.  So  that  we  can  see  exactly  what  100  bundles 
fost,  what  the  men  get  in  wages,  what  the  wood  costs, 
and  then  what  the  average  price  is  ? — Mr.  Lloyd  Jones 
suggests  that  after  all  we  are  traders,  but  I  do  not  know 
why  we  should  not  give  it. 

93855.  There  would  be  no  difficult},  I  presume  ?— 
I  do  not  think  so. 

^5  to  this  the  witnesses  suhsequently  sent  the  following 
note  : — 

With  regard  to  the  point  in  your  letter  that  I  promised 
Mr.  Bentham  that  I  would  show  exactly  what  100  bundles 
of  firewood  cost ;  what  the  men  get  in  wages  ;  and  what 
is  the  average  selling  price,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  unable 
to  show  the  cost,  as  on  going  into  the  matter  I  find 
that  in  the  Homes  the  material  varies  so  considerably 
in  cost,  and  in  the  London  Homes  the  wages  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  bundles  made  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
from  one  and  a  half  times  to  twice  the  trade  rate  of 
pay— being  made  by  married  men  employed  at  our 


depots  (see  Paragraph  22  of  my  Statement  of  Evidence), 
the  bundles  so  made  being  sold  through  the  Labour 
Homes.  The  wages  total  includes  not  only  the  cost 
of  making,  but  also  the  money  paid  to  men  at  the  depot 
for  stacking  and  handling  the  wood.  In  the  Bow  Labour 
Home,  to  which  Mr.  Lansbury  referred,  the  cost  of 
materials  and  wages  exceeded  the  selling  price. 

Reference  to  the  total  figures  sent  you  of  the  wood 
trade  for  the  year  1907  shows  that  the  sales  realised 
£38,226,  while  the  materials  cost  £23,779  and  wage 
amounted  to  £13,507,  making  a  total  of  £37,286.  This 
left  a  margin  of  £940  for  working  expenses,  such  as 
motive  power,  repairs  to  plant,  stable  expenses,  etc., 
u'hich  came  altogether  to  £2,400.  The  officer's  salary  is 
not  included  in  the  wages  above  stated. 

With  regard  to  selling  prices,  taking  one  East  and 
one  West  London  Home  as  tjrpical  of  the  whole,  the 
average  selling  price  at  the  Bow  Home  for  1907  was 
36' Id.  per  100  bundles,  the  largest-sized  bundles  made 
being  14  inches  and  the  smallest  lO  inches,  and  all  the 
material  used  being  old  wood.  At  the  Marylebone 
Home  only  one  sized  bundle  is  made,  viz.,  15  inches, 
and  the  average  selling  price  for  1907  was  41' 2d.  per 
100,  also  all  made  from  old  wood. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  these  particulars  will  answer  Mr. 
Bentham' s  purpose,  but  I  think  they  will  clear  up  the 
point  that  the  average  selling  prices  of  the  Church  Army 
compare  more  than  favourably  with  trade  prices. 

93856.  With  regard  to  your  Receiving  Home,  is  there 
anything  done  at  the  Receiving  Home  in  the  way  of 
returning  men  to  their  own  homes  and  to  their  friends 
before  they  are  drafted  on  to  the  colony  ? — Yes,  they 
are  called  Receiving  Homes,  but  you  must  not  under- 
stand that  every  man  who  goes  there  is  either  restored 
to  his  friends  or  sent  on  to  a  Labour  Colony.  We  cannot 
deal  with  so  many. 

93857.  You  say  the  man  is  free  to  go  after  breakfast  on 
the  second  day  ? — We  give  a  man  a  t  least  three  days'  work. 

93858.  Not  at  least ;  you  say  he  is  free  to  go  out 
after  breakfast  the  morning  after  his  admission,  or  he 
may  stay  three  days  ? — He  is  free  to  go  out  if  he  likes 
to  seek  for  work. 

93859.  Then  any  man  may  come  and  get  a  night's 
lodging  practically  free,  if  that  is  so  ? — He  has  to  work. 

93860.  It  does  not  say  so  here,  does  it  ?  He  may  go 
out  after  breakfast  the  day  after  admission  ? — {Mr. 
Lloyd  Jones.)  The  man  has  to  work,  it  does  not  say 
when ;  a  man  when  he  comes  in  can  work  from  the 
time  he  comes  in  in  the  afternoon.  {Mr.  Hamilton.) 
It  is  what  I  was  suggesting :  If  a  man  in  the  casual 
ward  could  work  the  night  before  and  be  free  to  get  out 
the  next  morning  instead  of  being  compelled  to  work  when 
he  might  be  finding  work  for  himself,  it  would  be  better. 

93861.  This  paragraph  is  not  quite  clear ;  it  says  : 
Each  man  on  admission  is  compelled  to  take  a  bath 
and  his  clothing  is  fumigated,  and  he  sleeps  in  a  bed 
provided  with  the  usual  bedding.  He  works  from  6  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  and  is  provided  vrith  four  good  meals  during 
the  day.  He  is  free  to  go  out  after  breakfast  the  morning 
after  his  admission,  or  he  may  stay  for  three  days,  working 
in  return  for  board  and  lodging  ? — The  answer  is  that 
he  must  do  work  for  his  board  and  lodging. 

93862.  And  then  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  go  out  ? — I 
suppose  he  does  it  the  evening  before.  {Mr.  Lloyd 
Jones.)  Besides,  you  caimot  stop  him,  he  walks  out 
if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

93863.  Of  course,  many  of  these  men  who  might  be 
strangers  would  like  to  get  back  to  their  friends.  If 
they  were  allowed  to  go  out  so  soon  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  would  not  come  under  the  personal  observation  of 
the  man  in  charge,  and  there  would  be  precious  little 
chance  of  these  people  being  restored  to  their  homes 
and  friends.  Take  a  boy  adrift  in  London  of  sixteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  who  gets  into  the  Army  Home 
one  night.  He  may  easily  escape  if  he  is  allowed  to 
go  out  without  that  influence  being  brought  to  bear 
which  I  understand  is  the  object  of  your  homes  ?■ — {Mr. 
Hamilton.)  Yes,  he  may  in  that  case.  I  think  I  said 
before,  I  look  upon  the  Receiving  Homes  and  the  King's 
Labour  Tents  as  being  merely  palliatives  ;  they  are  very 
useful,  and  better  than  the  casual  ward,  because  they 
allow  men  a  chance  of  getting  employment ;  but  per- 
sonally I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  we  could  do  away 
altogether  with  this  special  distress  work  and  have  only 
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our  Labour  Homes.  In  speaking  of  Receiving  Homes  I 
am  only  reftrring  to  the  cases  which  are  not  retained  for 
more  than  thrjc  days. 

93864.  How  do  you  mean  they  allow  men  to  get 
work  ? — When  a  man  goes  into  a  casual  ward  he  gets 
his  night's  lodging  and  food,  and  the  next  morning  he 
has  to  perform  an  allotted  task  which  takes  him  several 
hours.  He  is  nob  allowed  to  leave  until  he  has  done 
that  work.  If  he  is  a  dock  labourer,  for  instance,  his 
chance  ol  getting  work  for  the  day  is  gone  ;  in  many 
cases  you  can  get  work  early  in  the  morning,  but  carmot 
get  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  therefore,  the  people  who 
have  not  been  in  the  casual  ward  get  the  work  in  front 
of  him. 

93865.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  that  there  is  any 
difference  between  that  and  the  Church  Army  Homes  ? 
— There  is  this  difference,  we  make  the  man  work  the 
night  before  for  his  lodging. 

93866.  That  would  depend  on  what  time  he  comes  in, 
entirely  ? — No  doubt,  but  that  is  the  rule.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  sometimes  more  merciful  to  break  a  rule, 
but  our  rule  is  that  a  man  shall  not  receive  anything 
either  in  the  way  of  lodging  or  wage  unless  he  works  for  it. 

93867.  That  is  exactly  the  same  as  a  casual  ward  ? — 
Except  there  is  this  difference :  That  we  set  him  to  work 
the  evening  before  and  the  casual  ward  does  not. 

93868.  That  is  only  an  incident  ? — It  might  be  altered 
of  course. 

93869.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  time  he 
applied  for  admission  whether  it  is  feasible  to  do  it  the 
night  before  ?— It  makes  no  difference  with  the  casual 
ward :  You  caimot  work  the  day  before  as  I  understand. 
You  do  not  get  there  until  it  is  about  six  o'clock :  You 
wait  about  there  outside,  and  at  six  o'clock,  or  whatever 
the  time  is,  you  are  allowed  to  go  in,  and  then  you  have 
your  bath  and  go  to  bed. 

93870.  It  is  not  a  very  great  difference,  though  ? — It 
is  a  very  important  difference,  if  I  may  say  so.  We 
have  often  heard  men  complain  it  is  no  use  going  into  a 
casual  ward,  because  they  have  not  the  chance  of  comii.g 
out  early ;  there  is  this  also,  that  every  man  who  goes  into 
a  casual  ward  is  liable  to  be  detained  three  days.  Mr. 
Lloyd  Jones  reminds  me  that  a  man  is  much  better  fed 
in  the  Receiving  Home  than  he  is  in  the  casual  ward. 

93871.  He  certainly  gets  enough  food  in  the  casual 
ward,  does  he  not  ?  It  is  a  fixed  quantity  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  quite  sufficient  ? — ^It  is  supposed  to  be. 

93872.  It  is  not  so  palatable,  I  suppose  we  may  say 
that  ? — I  do  not  suppose  it  is. 

93873.  The  quantity  may  be  good.  When  a  casual 
is  kept,  you  notice  he  gets  out  very  early  the  following 
morning,  so  it  answers  exactly  the  same  purpose  as  your 
suggestion  that  the  men  should  get  out  early  in  the 
morning  ? — If  he  gets  out  early  in  the  morning  it  does. 

93874.  That  is  the  second  day :  the  only  thing  is 
that  he  has  had  an  additional  day  in  ? — A  day  he  has 
not  been  allowed  to  go  out.  We  would  rather  that  the 
man  should  go  out  and  find  work  for  himseK. 

93875.  It  struck  me  you  are  doing  very  much  the 
same  kind  of  work  as  is  done  by  the  casual  ward  ? — I 
look  on  it  as  being  better  than  the  casual  ward.  Person- 
ally, I  should  be  glad  to  see  that  kind  of  work  dispensed 
with  altogether  it  we  could. 

93876.  For  the  man  who  has  no  home  and  no  lodging  ?  I 
suppose  if  you  dispense  with  it  a  similar  scheme  would  be  set 
up  in  order  to  provide  that  man  with  a  night's  shelter. 
What  would  you  substitute  for  the  work  you  are  doing? — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understand  your  question. 

93877.  You  said  you  would  like  to  see  this  done  away 
with — both  casual  wards  and  these  Receiving  Homes, 
I  understand  ? — Yes. 

93878.  The  Receiving  Home  is  Uke  a  casual  ward, 
and  I  put  it  it  is  exactly  in  the  same  category :  You  do 
not  see  the  good  of  these  Receiving  Homes  ? — If  the 
law  is  altered  so  that  a  man  who  is  a  vagrant  can  be 
committed  to  one  of  these  Penal  Colonies,  I  should  think 
very  hkelj-  the  need  tor  these  casual  wards  and  Receiving 
Homes  might  be  done  away  with  altogether.  I  do  not 
suppose  there  are  so  many  people  in  London  who  are 
vagrants.  There  was  a  census  of  the  London  County 
Council  of  people  who  were  sleeping  out,  and  I  think  it 
was  about  3,000  people.  Some  of  those  I  am  afraid 
are  habitual  vagrants.    If  so,  thoy  would  be  dealt  with 
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by  the  Penal  Labour  Colony,  and  they  would  not  require 
any  assistance. 

93879.  How  would  you  get  at  those  if  they  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  Receiving  Homes  of  the  Church  Army, 
and  you  proved  they  were  vagrants,  would  you  say  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  detain  them  in  a  Labour  Penal  Colony? 
— Under  the  present  law  a  man  if  he  is  idle  and  disorderly 
appears  before  a  magistrate  and  gets  a  small  punishment. 
If  he  has  been  convicted  of  that  once  and  he  appears  again, 
then  he  can  be  convicted  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond ;  if 
he  appears  again  after  being  convicted  as  a  rogue  and 
vagabond  he  may  be  convicted  of  being  an  incorrigible 
rogue  and  vagabond.  I  would  give  the  magistrates 
some  discretion  with  regard  to  that.  If  the  pohce  were  to 
enforce  the  law  about  sleeping  out,  and  the  law  is  that  if  a 
man  sleeps  out,  unless  he  has  visible  means  of  subsistence 
or  can  give  a  good  account  of  himself,  he  should  be  pun- 
ished, then  if  it  were  only  a  slight  offence  he  might  be 
sentenced  to  a  day's  imprisonment,  and  would  be  dis- 
charged at  once,  but  the  next  time  I  think  he  should  go 
to  a  Labour  Colony,  I  would  leave  it  in  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrate.  If  the  police  were  to  do  that,  our  streets 
in  London  would  be  cleared  of  people  sleeping  out. 

93880.  What  you  suggest  is  that  the  law  is  not  carried 
out  to-day  because  there  is  no  proper  means  of  dealing 
with  them  ? — I  do  not  think  the  law  as  to  sleeping  out 
is  carried  out  properly. 

93881.  They  are  sent  to  prison  for  a  short  period,  and 
it  is  no  good  ? — They  are  very  rarely  arrested. 

93882.  Do  yon  think  if  colonies  were  set  up  for  that 
purpose,  the  law  might  be  more  rigorously  carried  out, 
and  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  men  and  the  general 
public  ? — Certainly. 

93883.  It  would  still  be  open  to  a  philanthropic  society 
like  yours  to  set  up  a  home  in  order  to  prevent  persons 
being  detained  in  a  colony,  that  is  to  provide  them  with  a 
night's  lodging  to  keep  them  out  of  the  streets? — Certainly. 

93884.  Would  not  it  exactly  obtain  as  it  obtains  to-day, 
free  lodging  and  so  on,  because  they  would  say  it  is  a 
hardship  for  a  person  to  be  committed  for  a  period  to 
a  Penal  Colony  merely  because  he  is  unfortunately  out 
of  work,  and  people  are  apt  to  put  the  construction  on 
it  that  most  people  are  out  of  work  because  they  are 
unfortunate,  and  there  would  be  a  great  amoxmt  of 
sympathy  extended  to  these  people  against  being  sent 
to  a  Penal  Colony  ? — Certainly,  but  the  magistrate  would 
exercise  his  power  with  discretion. 

93885.  But  I  was  thinking  of  something  being  set 
up  against  the  magistrates,  that  is  that  societies  like 
yours  would  set  up  free  shelters  to  enable  people  to  keep 
out  of  the  clutches  of  the  magistrates  ? — What  I  should 
be  afraid  of  in  setting  up  free  shelters  is  that  there  may 
be  men  who  are  just  on  the  verge  between  being  habitually 
idle  and  not,  if  they  once  had  the  idea  that  in  London  it 
does  not  matter,  they  can  go  to  London,  it  is  a  more 
attractive  place  than  the  country  and  that  in  any  event 
the  worst  that  can  happen  to  them  is  that  they  will  get  a  free 
shelter  somewhere  or  another,  it  may  encourage  vagrancy. 

93886.  No  doubt  it  does.  Is  it  not  rather  a  serious 
suggestion  you  are  making  that  these  people  who  have 
no  reasonable  means  of  subsistence  should  be  taken 
and  detained  ? — That  is  the  law  now. 

93887.  Public  feeling  and  sympathy  is  against  its 
being  carried  out.  I  am  only  suggesting  to  you  that 
the  same  feeling  might  obtain  even  imder  the  new  arrange- 
ment ?■ — Of  course,  it  depends,  in  some  counties  it  is 
very  rigorously  carried  out.  I  understand  in  Lincoln- 
shire the  law  as  to  vagrancy  is  rigorously  carried  out, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  very  little  vagrancy  in 
Lincolnshire.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  case  like  you  are  put- 
ting is  one  in  which  the  magistrate  would  say,  this  is 
a  case  in  which  the  Probation  Officer,  or  in  London  the 
Police  Court  Missionary,  should  be  asked  to  do  something 
for  the  man,  and  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  receive 
proper  cases  into  our  Labour  Homes.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  good  suggestion  to  put  to  a  man :  You  are 
unfortunate,  but  here  is  a  Labour  Home  you  can  go  and 
work  at ;  will  you  go  there  ?  We  should  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  have  him,  and  bring  him  into  our  Labour 
Homes,  and  subject  him  to  good  influence. 

93888.  That  is  possibly  a  way  out.  It  ^emed  to  me 
it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out  the  law  ifa  person  were 
merely  caught  for  the  first  time  doing  nothing,  and  that 
he  was  to  be  detained  for  a  long  period  in  a  Penal  Colony, 
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because  he  happened  to  be  unfortunately  out  of  work  ? — ■ 
I  would  not  suggest  that.  I  should  rather  think  it  would 
be  a  case  in  which  a  man  would  be  brought  before  the 
magistrate  ;  of  course  if  it  were  only  one  night  he  would 
not  do  anything  at  all,  he  might  dismiss  the  case,  or  he 
might  say  to  him  :  "I  will  hand  you  over  to  the  Probation 
Officer ;  he  will  take  you  to  a  home,  and  he  will  either 
find  work  for  you,  or  you  can  go  into  a  colony  and  work." 

93889.  Another  suggestion  would  immediately  be 
made,  would  it  not,  that  is,  that  the  person  should  not 
bo  committed  by  a  magistrate,  or  detained  in  a  colony, 
unless  he  had  had  a  chance  to  work  prior  to  such  con- 
viction. That  he  should  have  a  chance  to  earn  lis  own 
livelihood,  and  the  opportunity  should  be  provided  by 
the  State  ? — That  of  course  is  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald's 
new  Bill,  which  he  has  introduced  this  year  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  I  have  read  with  interest. 
If  it  can  be  provided  by  volimtary  effort  I  should  prefer 
that  an  opportunity  should  be  provided  that  way,  but 
of  course,  in  a  Labour  Penal  Colony  the  State  will  have 
to  provide  the  work.  I  prefer  that  the  two  things  should 
be  separate,  that  the  honest  unemployed,  and  the 
unfortunate  unemployed  should  be  dealt  with  by  philan- 
thropic agencies,  and  that  other  people  who  will  not  take 
advantage  of  them,  such  as  vagrants,  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  State.  Personally,  I  am  all  in  favour  of 
giving  every  man  as  many  opportunities  as  possible. 

9.3890.  I  am  afraid  there  would  be  very  large  demands 
made  on  your  society  and  others,  if  they  had  first  the 
chance  of  going  to  you  in  preference  to  going  to  a  Penal 
Colony  ? — I  am  not  so  sure.  I  see  Mr.  John  Bums' 
stated  the  other  day  that  the  mimber  of  able-bodied 
paupers  in  the  workhouses  was  between  8,000  and  9,000  ; 
I  see  by  the  Board  r.f  Trade  Journal  that  there  are  about 
11,000  able-bodied  paupers,  so  that  after  all  it  is  not  such 
a  very  large  number. 

93891.  That  does  not  cover  the  whole  field.  How 
many  of  those  would  be  considered  able-bodied  that 
you  deal  with  at  your  place  ? — -I  think  all  we  deal  with 
are  able-bodied. 

93892.  Would  the  medical  officer  of  a  workhouse  call 
them  able-bodied,  and  classify  them  as  able-bodied  ? — 
I  think  they  would,  the  men  we  deal  with.  We  do  not 
take  a  man  who  cannot  earn  at  wood-chopping  practically 
enough  to  keep  himself  and  to  have  a  small  margin. 

93893.  It  would  depend  on  medical  classification, 
would  it  not,  as  to  how  many  of  your  people  would  be 
considered  able-bodied  in  the  eyes  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
Our  test  is  this,  if  a  man  cannot  do  wood-chopping, 
really  he  is  not  able-bodied  for  our  purpose  ;  if  he  cannot 
earn  at  least  6s.  a  week  to  pay  for  his  board  and  lodging, 
we  do  not  consider  him  able-bodied. 

93894.  You  do  not  have  any  medical  inspection,  do 
you  ? — No. 

93895.  They  are  not  medically  examined  ? — No.  For 
emigration  of  course  we  always  have  medical  inspection. 

93896.  But  not  for  work  ?— No. 

93897.  Is  it  not  likely  that  a  good  many  of  the  men  you 
put  to  wood-chopping  would  be  classed  in  a  workhouse  as 
not  able  to  work  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

93898.  It  would  depend  on  the  workhouse  very  largely, 
would  it  not  ? — It  might.  I  think  the  men  there  are  really 
able-bodied  from  a  reasonable  point  of  view.  (Mr.  Lloyd- 
Jones.)  Is  there  not  some  little  misunderstanding  on  this 
point  ?  The  inmates  of  the  Labour  Home  are  selected  ; 
a  man  must  be  not  over  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  he 
is  not  admitted  unless  he  is  physically  capable  of  doing 

Qualifieatious  ordinary  unskilled  labour  work.  I  think  all  the  men 
for  admission  passed  into  the  labour  Home  would  be  considered  sufii- 
to  Church  ciently  able-bodied  by  the  workhouse  people.  They  are 
AriiiyHoines.  selected. 

93899.  What  do  you  do  with  the  others  ?— We  do  not 
take  them  ;  they  are  sent  to  other  Societies. 

93900.  They  are  refused  admission  l—(Mr.  Hamilton.) 
Yes. 

93901.  Is  that  stated  in  this  statement  ? — Yes.  I 
think  you  will  find  it  there.  (Mr.  Lloyd  Jones.)  The 
age  limit  I  think  is  down  there.  The  qualifications  for 
admission  are  in  Paragraph  27.  [Mr.  Hamilton.)  Free- 
dom from  such  infirmities  as  would  prevent  a  man  earning 
his  livelihood'in  the  ordinary  course.  Willingness  to  work, 
and  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations.  Must  not  be 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over  forty-five.    The  limit 


of  stay  is  four  months,  and  each  man  has  to  undergo 
three  days'  test  of  his  willingness  to  work  and  capability 
of  working,  before  he  is  entered  on  the  books.  We  give 
statistics  showing  how  many  have  failed  to  pass  the  three 
days  test. 

93902.  With  regard  to  the  displacement  of  labour,  if  I 
may  put  it  in  that  way,  which  is  caused  by  your  selling 
these  chips  in  the  open  market,  I  take  it  you  do  not  commit 
yourself  to  the  statement  that  the  amount  of  labour  you 
provide  chopping  chips  displaces  an  equal  amount  of 
labour  in  the  open  market  apart  from  the  statement  made 
by  your  Secretary  that  there  may  be  more  chips  burnt — 
apart  from  that  altogether  ? — We  do  more  by  hand,  where- 
as outside  they  do  more  by  machinery.  We  get  as  much 
hand  labour  as  we  can.  If  we  were  to  do  wood-chopping^ 
as  a  trade  or  business,  instead  of  having  a  great  number 
of  depots,  we  should  have  one  depot  and  one  distributing 
depot.  Instead  of  doing  the  great  part  of  the  work  by 
hand,  we  should  have  the  best  and  most  improved 
machinery,  and  for  distribution,  which  is  now  a  great 
deal  done  by  barrows  on  purpose  to  give  the  men  work, 
we  might  have  motor  wagons. 

93903.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  make  my  point  quite  clear. 
It  was  suggested  that  if  one  man  in  your  shelter  is  chopping 
chips — Do  not  say  shelter,  please. 

93904.  I  beg  your  pardon,  in  your  Labour  Home — is 
chopping  chips  and  earning  3s.  4d.  a  day,  that  some  other 
person  somewhere  is  earning  3s.  4d.  less. 

93905.  {Miss  Hill.)  Is  that  not  true  of  all  work  you 
give  anywhere.  If  you  take  a  housemaid  you  do  not 
take  two  house-maids,  some  house-maid  is  out  of  work. 
(Mr.  Bentham)  I  only  want  to  ask  the  witness  if  he  commit- 
ted himself  to  that  statement.  It  has  been  stated  that  that 
is  the  net  result.? — I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
quite  so,  as  I  said  before,  because  I  assume  for  the  sake  of 
example  that  we  do  much  more  hand  work,  and  we  may 
displace  a  machine. 

93906.  But  you  do  more  than  that,  do  you  not,  if  you 
provide  work  for  idle  hands,  the  demand  outside  may 
be  a  little  less  for  that  particular  commodity,  but  there  is 
another  demand  set  up  by  the  work  of  that  man  which 
probably  is  equivalent,  it  may  or  may  not  be,  to  the  amount 
of  work  which  is  displaced  in  wood  chopping  ? — It  may  be. 

93907.  I  suggest  to  you  is  that  not  the  answer  ? — I 
suggested  once  before  I  think  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
work  displaced  in  wood  chopping  might  be  applied  in  a 
more  highly  organised  trade,  and  a  better  trade,  so  that 
a  man  may  go  from  a  very  inferior  kind  of  trade  to  a  better 
paid  trade. 

93908.  (Mr.  Phelj)s.)  Do  you  in  the  Church  Army 
Labour  Home  co-operate  at  all  with  the  guardians  ? — 
— Yes.  We  take  a  number  of  cases.  There  is  a  return 
here  of  cases  which  we  have  taken  from  the  workhouses 
and  casual  wards.  I  think  I  have  referred  to  it  before. 
(See  Ax>i->endix  No.  XI.  (//).) 

93909.  Would  you  describe  your  methods  ? — (Mr. 
Lloyd  Jones.)  With  regard  to  the  casual  wards,  in  the  first 
place  in  London  'we.  keep  an  officer  going  round  to  the 
casual  wards  regularly,  and  if  there  are  any  likely  cases 
he  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  coming  into  the  Church 
Army  Labour  Home.  In  the  provinces,  with  the  permission 
of  the  guardians  we  put  cards  in  the  casual  wards  offering 
men  able  and  willing  to  work  employment  in  the  nearest 
Church  Army  L  abour  Home.  With  regard  to  the  inmates  of 
the  London  Workhouses,  we  have  approached  somn  Unions 
and  others  have  approached  us  with  a  view  of  taking  able  - 
bodied  men  from  them.  We  have  taken  a  great  many 
during  the  last  year.  I  think  the  number  taken  from  the 
London  workhouses  has  been  590,  and  from  the  casual 
wards,  127.  The  largest  number  from  any  London  Work- 
house is  ninety-nine  from  Camberwell  and  the  next  eighty 
from  Southwark.  With  regard  to  these  workhouse  cases, 
we  consider  that  for  real  able-bodied  men,  not  what  the 
Poor  Law  call  able-bodied,  but  men  who  are  really  able 
to  maintain  tlieir  place  on  the  unskilled  labour  market 
we  ought  to  prove  a  useful  outlet.  We  used  to  take  them 
quite  free  of  charge,  but  latterly  we  have  made  a  charge 
of  a  few  shillings  p3r  week  towards  the  working  expenses. 

93910.  On  whom  ? — On  the  workhouse  authorities, 
but  that  only  applies  to  two  or  three  workhouses.  The 
majority  of  them  make  us  grants  according  to  the  irork 
accomplished.  With  regard  to  the  majority  of  the  workhouse 
cases  which  come  to  us,  they  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with. 

93911.  We  will  stop  there  for  a  moment.    You  say 
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you  go  to  the  casual  wards  in  London  and  give  this  oppor- 
tunity to  the  inmates  ?  Is  that  with  the  permission  of 
the  guardians  in  the  various  unions  ? — Yes. 

93912.  How  often  would  your  officer  visit  an  average 
casual  Wiird  ? — He  would  visit  them  all  once  during  the 
■week,  and  some  he  may  visit  twice. 

93913.  With  regard  to  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse, 
how  many  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  London  do  you 
co-operate  with  ? — We  have  received  men  from  thirty- 
one  workhouses,  thirty-two  with  West  Ham. 

93914.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  how  many  boards  of 
guardians  have  you  a  real  understanding  with  ? — I  could 
not  tell  you  how  many  we  have  a  working  agreement  with  ; 
all  these  workhouse  cases  that  are  taken  here  I  believe 
are  sent  to  us  by  arrangement  with  the  guardians. 

93915.  By  the  master  of  the  workhouse  ? — If  the  master 
of  the  workhouse  or  the  clerk  of  the  guardians  approach 
us  and  ask  the  Church  Army  to  take  a  man,  whether  we 
have  a  working  arrangement  with  them  or  not,  if  we 
thought  the  man  was  a  likely  case  we  should  take  that 
case. 

93916.  How  many  guardians  have  you  got  to  pay  this 
few  shillings  ? 

93917.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Is  it  10s.  a  week  ? — No,  nothing 
like  that. 

93918.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  How  many  boards  of  guardians 
have  you  any  contract  with  to  that  extent  ? — I  cannot 
eay  ;  I  do  not  think  more  than  half  a  dozen. 

93919.  In  London  ?— Yes. 

93920.  Not  in  the  provinces  ? — No,  none  in  the 
provinces. 

93921.  Do  you  co-operate  with  the  guardians  as  re- 
gards the  able-bodied  in  the  workhouses  in  the  provinces 
— Yes,  we  are  in  touch  with  the  guardians.  Our  officer 
is  supposed  to  be  in  touch  with  the  casual  wards  and  the 
workhouse  master. 

93922.  Is  that  where  you  have  a  station  ? — Yes,  a 
labour  home. 

93923.  Would  your  officer  go  to  the  workhouse  and 
see  the  people  that  are  admitted  ? — No.  He  would  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  workhouse  master,  and  he  would 
have  permission  to  put  up  in  the  casual  ward  what  we 
call  a  casual  ward  card  offering  the  men  work.  He  would 
say  to  the  workhouse  master  :  "  The  first  time  you  have 
a  depent  man  we  might  be  helpful  to,  send  him  along  to 
me,  and  we  will  take  him." 

93924.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Did  not  you  say  you  had 
sometimes  been  paid  by  results  ? — According  to  the 
number  of  cases  the  guardians  pay  us.  For  instance, 
the  Paddington  people  give  us  about  £10  a  year. 

93925.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  As  a  subscription  to  your  general 
fund  ? — Yes,  but  in  the  case  of  about  half  a  dozen  work- 
houses we  have  a  payment  per  head  per  week. 

93926.  How  with  regard  to  gaols  ? — The  same  thing 
rmy's  work  applies  with  regard  to  gaols.  With  regard  to  convicts, 
prisons.      we  are  licensed  to  visit  convict  prisons.    Mr.  Colin  F. 

Campbell  visits  the  convict  prisons  periodically  ;  he  is 
notified  of  the  men  who  are  shortly  coming  out,  and  he 
inquires  from  them  whether  they  would  care  to  be  dis- 
charged to  the  Church  Army.  Those  men  come  to  us 
directly  to  be  dealt  with.  With  regard  to  the  short  time 
prisoners,  many  of  the  cases  we  receiye  at  either  the  Local 
Discharged  Prisoners  Aid  Socie*'y  or  the  Governor  or 
Chaplain  communicates  with  us,  and  frequently  our 
own  officers  are  in  direct  touch  with  prisoners.  Where  a 
Discharged  Prisoners  Aid  Society  is  already  at  work  the 
Church  Army  does  not  appear  in  the  matter. 

93927.  You  might  co-operate  with  them  ? — We  do  of 
course  always.  I  think  the  majority  of  our  prison  men 
come  through  our  own  officers  or  the  Discharged  Prisoners 
Aid  Societies. 

93928.  Have  you  any  organisation  for  visiting  Police 
Courts  ? — (Mr.  Hamilton.)  I  can  speak  about  that. 
Nearly  every  Police  Court  in  London  has  its  own  Police 
Court  missionary.  I  think  many  of  those  Police  Court 
missionaries  have  been  trained  in  the  Church  Army. 
Under  the  new  Probation  of  Offenders  Act  which  came 
into  force  on  the  let  January,  we  have  had  a  number  of 
Chiu-ch  Army  Officers  appointed  Probation  Officers  for 
the  different  Police  Courts  in  London.  We  have  one 
home  which  we  have  reserved  for  women  who  are  dis- 
charged to  a  home  under  Probation  Order. 
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93929.  With  regard  to  a  certain  portion  of  your  people 
you  send  them  to  a  farm  at  Hempstead  ? — Y'es. 

93930.  How  long  is  the  average  stay  there  ? — (Mr- 
Lloyd  Jones.)  I  think  about  thirty-four  or  thirty- five 
days. 

93931.  When  you  send  them  to  Hempstead,  what 
is  your  intention  with  regard  to  them,  or  your  hope  with 
regard  to  them  ? — (Mr.  Hamilton.)  To  tram  them  and 
to  emigrate  them. 

93932.  You  do  not  look  forward  to  migrating  them 
to  different  parts  of  England  ? — Not  at  present. 

93933.  In  the  average  case,  how  long  a  period  of  resi- 
dence at  Hempstead  do  you  think  necessary  ? — Do  you 
mean  in  order  to  make  them  trained  ? 

93934.  To  qualify  them  for  emigration  ? — The  longer 
we  have  them  there  the  better.  They  do  learn  a  good 
deal,  but  really  an  agricultural  labourer  to  my  mind  is 
a  skilled  workman. 

93935.  I  quite  agree  ? — It  is  only  rough  work  that 
they  can  learn  in  that  time,  but  they  improve  in  health 
and  strength.  When  they  first  go  down  there  they 
catch  colds  at  once,  but  after  a  while  they  get  weather 
proof. 

93936.  On  your  farm  colony  have  you  any  discipline  ? 
—Yes. 

93937.  How  do  you  enforce  discipline  ?• — It  is  enforced 
by  the  farm  bailiff.  If  a  man  misbehaves  he  would  be 
sent  away. 

93938.  Have  you  ever  had  to  take  a  man  before  a 
magistrate  ? — Never  to  my  knowledge. 

93939.  Have  you  any  public-house  in  close  proximity  ? 
— We  had  one,  but  we  bought  that  and  closed  it.  The 
cost  of  the  purchase  is  part  of  our  capital  expenditure. 

93940.  Is  there  any  bar  upon  entering  a  public-house. 
Is  that  an  offence  on  the  part  of  the  inmates  ? — Yes. 

93941.  It  would  be  dealt  with  as  an  offence  ? — Yes, 
that  is  one  of  our  conditions  ;  we  do  not  receive  anyone 
unless  he  is  a  total  abstainer  while  with  us. 

93942.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  the  emigration  has  j{ggyHg 

a  good  result  ? — Yes,  I  know  a  great  deal  about  that,  eniigration 
because  during  the  last  year  I  have  read  almost  all  the  by  Clmrch 
reports  of  the  cases,  and  judging  by  the  reports  we  have  Army, 
received  from  Canada,  the  cases  have  been  most  success- 
ful.   I  think  I  went  and  saw  off  every  batch  of  Church 
Army  emigrants  that  went  away  from  the  Great  Central 
Station.    I  spoke  to  many  of  them  ;  they  were  a  very  good 
class  of  people. 

93943.  You  do  not  emigrate  the  worst  type  ? — No. 
We  are  very  much  limited.  The  fact  is  that  the  Dominion 
Act  as  to  emigration  in  Canada  is  very  strict. 

93944.  Have  you  looked  into  the  schemes  which  are  A  fiForestation 
proposed  for  re-afforestation  in  England  ?— I  have  read  ami  le- 
about  them.  clamation. 

93945.  Do  you  think  that  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
State  forest  service  would  help  you  in  that  particular  ? — 
I  am  not  an  expert  on  that  matter,  and  I  would  rather 
not  give  an  opinion.  I  noticed  the  other  day  that  there 
was  some  evidence  given  about  a  reclamation  scheme 
which  was  undertaken  by  a  company  on  the  Wash,  and 
the  company  have  been  most  unsuccessful.  They  found 
it  a  most  exf)ensive  business,  and  they  suggest  that  it 
should  be  done  by  the  State.  I  fancy  all  the  expensive 
schemes  of  afforestation  and  reclamation  would  be  handed 
over  to  the  State.  If  it  could  be  an  economic  success  it 
would  be  done  by  the  owners  of  the  land  I  imagine. 

93946.  Have  you  looked  at  it  in  the  light  of  applicants 

for   small   holdings  ? — I  think  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  J'n^i^i„ga 
if  worked  properly,  would  be  a  very  useful  thing. 

93947.  Could  you  see  your  way  to  placing  out  any  of 
your  people  from  your  farm  ? — We  have  had  that  in 
our  minds.  Of  course,  we  have  not  had  our  farm  colony 
long,  but  we  have  considered  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  use  part  of  that  land  in  establishing  people 
who  would  have  a  long  lease  at  a  comparatively  low  rent, 
and  to  give  them  a  chance  of  living  out  of  the  land.  I 
think  that  is  an  experiment  we  shall  try  before  long. 

93948.  What  procedure  do  you  take  wath  regard  to  Women's 
women,  do  you  take  single  women  ? — We  do  rescue  rescue  work 
w"rk.    Practically  there  are  no  women  tramps  and  no  by  Church 
womm  vagrants.  Aimy. 
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93949.  With  regard  to  your  rescue  work,  what  occupa- 
tion do  you  find  for  those  people  ? — Laundry  work  is 
the  successful  occupation.  Women's  work  is  most  costly, 
we  cannot  find  them  employment  like  we  can  the  men. 
Laundry  work  is  the  work  that  is  most  paying,  but  with 
regard  to  needlework  and  things  like  that,  we  do  not  get 
much  more  than  the  price  of  the  material. 

93950.  Do  you  take  in  laundry  work  ? — Yes. 

9395L  Do  you  have  any  complaints  about  competition  ? 
— T  do  not  think  we  ever  have  had. 

93952.  With  regard  to  the  future  of  those  women,  do 
you  look  forward  to  their  earning  their  own  livelihood 
as  laundresses  afterwards  ? — Certainly  ;  we  keep  in  touch 
with  them,  and  many  of  them  are  most  capable  indeed. 

93953.  Are  most  of  your  cases  brought  to  you  by 
private  agencies,  or  do  you  find  them  in  public  institu- 
tions ? — Sometimes  some  of  our  Sisters  go  out  into  Hyde 
Park  and  bring  them  in,  especially  if  they  are  young. 

93954.  With  regard  to  the  workhouses,  have  you  any 
co-operation  with  workhouses  ? — -As  regards  women  ? 

93955.  Yes. — I  do  not  think  so. 

93956.  Or  gaols  ? — We  do  sometimes  take  women 
from  gaols,  because  I  remember  Miss  Walker,  the  head 
of  that  department,  saying  one  woman  was  rather  re- 
fractory and  said  she  was  not  going  to  stay  a  day  longer. 
She  said  :  "  It  is  a  pity  to  go  away,  what  will  you  do  ; 
have  you  a  good  character  "  ?  The  woman  looked  at 
her  and  said :  "  Oh,  well,  I  only  murdered  my  husband 
and  had  five  years  for  it."  Anyhow,  she  stopped,  but 
I  am  sure  we  do  take  prison  cases. 

93957.  Do  you  co-operate  with  Aylesbury  as  you  do 
with  the  male  convict  prisons  ? — No ;  that  matter  has 
been  discussed. 

93958.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  female  inebriates  ? 
—Yes. 

93959.  Do  you  have  homes  to  which  they  can  sign 
in  ? — We  have  homes. 

93960.  Where  you  have  compulsory  powers  of  deten- 
tion ? — Not  compulsory  powers.  We  had  one  at  Newdi- 
gate and  took  men  ;  we  had  that  for  some  years,  but  the 
expense  was  so  enormous,  their  physical  inefficiency  was 
so  great  and  they  were  so  hopeless  in  every  way,  that  we 
gave  up  taking  them  ;  apparently  they  had  no  craving 
for  drink  when  they  were  there,  it  was  an  offence  to  go 
out,  but  if  they  did  go  outside  and  saw  a  public-house 
and  they  had  any  money  in  their  pockets,  they  got  drunk 
at  once. 

9396L  You  had  no  distinctive  home  for  the  female 
inebriates  ?— No,  not  under  the  Act.  We  have  voluntary 
homes  for  them.  We  think  our  volimtary  homes  do 
show  very  good  results. 

93962.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  With  the  exception  of  your 
farm  at  Hempstead  and  your  wood  chopping,  you  really 
have  no  other  employment  ? — I  think  at  one  or  two  of 
the  provincial  homes  they  tried  market  gardening  on 
a  small  scale.  We  leave  it  to  our  local  committees  to 
do  very  much  what  they  please.  All  we  do  is  sometimes 
to  supplement  their  deficiencies. 

93963.  Unlike  the  Salvation  Army,  you  have  not  yet 
started  business  as  contractors  ? — No,  and  we  do  not 
intend  to.  I  may  say  it  was  suggested  to  us  when  we 
started  emigration  that  we  should  undertake  the  business 
of  emigration  agents.  I  said :  If  you  do,  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  I  am  here  for  philanthropic  pur- 
poses, not  for  trade  purposes,  and  I  shall  decline  to  be 
a  party  to  it. 

93964.  In  your  Appendix  C  {see  Appendix  No.  XI. 
(C))  there  are  the  terms  of  the  agreement  under 
which  the  men  undertake  to  do  their  best  after  the  first 
month  to  obtain  work  for  themselves  independently  of 
the  Church  Army  ? — Yes. 

93965.  Are  there  any  facilities  given  to  the  men  to 
carry  that  out  ? — Yes. 

93966.  What  are  they  ? — -They  are  allowed  to  go  out, 

93967.  And  come  back  at  night  ? — Yes,  after  doing 
work,  and  there  are  facilities  given  to  them  in  the  day  time. 

93968.  Do  a  large  number  avail  themselves  of  that  ? — 
Many  do  go ;  many  leave  to  seek  situations.  We  call 
those  doubtful  cases,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  them  get  situations,  only  they  do  not  keep  in 


touch  with  us,  because  they  naturally  do  not  want  to 
be  connected  too  much  with  us. 

93969.  I  see  from  an  analysis  of  the  cases  you  have 
44  per  cent,  of  good  ones.  I  suppose  through  the  agency 
of  your  organisation  that  44  per  cent,  have  been  assisted 
into  situations  ? — Yes,  into  good  situations 

93970.  I  see  you  favour  labour  bureaux,  you  recom-  Need  oi 
mend  national  biu'eaux  ? — I  do ;  I  think  it  is  very  im-  nations 
portant  there  should  be.  Of  course,  there  are  bureaux  labour 
now  under  the  Unemployed  Act,  but  they  are  only  exchanj 
partial.  They  seem  to  work  with  very  great  success 
in  parts  of  the  Continent.  I  think  there  should  be  a 
general  labour  bureau  with  telephonic  communication 
between  the  branches  and  a  clearing-house. 

93971.  Do  you  keep  up  any  such  communication 
between  your  various  depots  over  the  country  ?— We 
have  no  registration  bureau. 

93972.  You  have  in  each  depot  a  large  number  of 
men  ? — We  have  telephonic  communication  between 
all  our  London  homes  and  most  of  the  country. 

93973.  Do  you  find  that  useful  for  the  purposes  of 
exchange  ? — Yes. 

93974.  I  was  wondering  whether,  having  tested  it 

in  the  limited  sense  you  have  been  able  to  do  by  your  j 
organisation,  it  would  not  be  something  as  a  guide  to  i 
the  others  ? — I  feel  sure,  if  you  had  bureaux  which  com-  ■ 
municated  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  saying  that  they 
wanted  labour,  it  would  be  very  helpful.    May  I  mention  Instanc  .f 
a  case  in  my  own  experience.    Someone  saw  one  of  our  work  fo  li 
advertisements  saying  hundreds  were  out  of  employment,  through 
and  came  all  the  way  up  from  Cornwall,  saying  he  could  Churcn 
hardly  believe  it :    he  said :    I  want  so  many  men  in  . .        '  ^" 
Cornwall ;  can  you  send  them  ?  and  he  took  them. 

93975.  {Miss  Hill.)  How  many  stopped  there  ? — The 
last  time  I  heard,  they  were  still  there ;  they  were  men 
who  wanted  to  work  and  were  quite  willing  to  work, 
and  he  had  the  work  for  them. 

93976.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  Was  it  agricultural  work  ?— It  i 
was  not  quite  agricultural  work,  but  work  on  an  estate.  j 

93977.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  How  many  were  there  ? — 
Fovu"  or  five.  We  have  a  League  of  Friends  of  the  Poor 
now,  what  has  been  very  successful.  Of  course  many  of 
the  "friends  "  are  very  well-to-do  people,  but  it  is  quite 
extraordinary  the  number  of  situations  they  are  able  to 
find  for  the  unemployed. 

93978.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  I  was  interested  in  your  account 
of  the  distribution  of  tickets  on  the  Embankment  here. 
Do  you  find  a  very  large  percentage  of  these  men  take 
advantage  of  that  ticket  and  use  it  by  coming  up  to  your 
homes  ? — Yes,  nearly  all. 

93979.  In  spite  of  that  if  you  go  along  here  every 
night  they  are  sitting  about  on  the  Embankment  ? — 
Yes,  we  do  all  we  can,  but  there  is  not  enough  to  go 
round.  I  sometimes  go  into  the  Labour  Tents.  I  once  said 
to  Captain  Robbs,  who  looks  after  the  King's  Laboiu- 
Tent :  "  Do  you  discriminate  so  as  to  refuse  the  men 
who  have  been  here  before  ?  "  and  he  said,  "  No.  I  tried 
to  discriminate  once,  but  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces,  since 
then  I  have  always  given  the  tickets  out  in  rotation." 

93980.  You  deal  with  a  large  number  of  men  who 
have  served  various  terms  of  imprisonment  ? — Yes. 

93981.  What  result,  from  your  observation,  has  prison 
life  had  on  the  habits  and  character  of  the  men ;  did 
you  notice  anything  different  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  come  across  them  individually.  It  is  Mr.  Jones 
who  attends  to  that ;  I  have  seen  some  of  them. 

93982.  Does  prison  life  operate  in  the  way  of  forming 
habits  or  character,  which  would  distinguish  them  from 
the  other  men  who  have  not  been  in  prison  ? — Do  you 
mean  whether  there  is  a  prison  type  ? 

93983.  Whether  there  were  special  traits  in  a  man's 
character  ? — We  have  a  portrait  gallery  at  the  Church 
Army  containing  portraits  of  all  those  

93984.  I  think  the  idea  is,  do  you  find  them  more 
tractable,  and  more  anxious  to  do  right  ? — {Mr.  Lloyd 
Jones.)  It  is  the  general  experience  of  the  Labour  Home 
officers  that  they  would  rather  deal  with  prison  cases 
than  the  workhouse  men.  A  prison  man  has  energy  but 
it  is  misdirected.  The  other  man  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  energy  at  all ;  you  have  to  supply  energy 
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and  direction.  {31  r.  Hamilton.)  1  am  not  sure  that  the 
same  observation  applies  to  tramps  sent  to  prison. 

93985.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  Could  you  put  in  a  comparison 
showing  whether  the  applications  for  food  and  shelter 
in  London  are  increasing  generally  ? — They  are  not. 
In  1904-5,  and  1905-6.  the  number  of  applicants  to 
our  Tents  and  Receiving  Homes  was  very  much  larger 
than  in  the  present  year.  {Mr.  Lloyd  Jones.)  It  has 
been  2,000  and  over  per  day  in  some  previous  winter, 
but  this  winter  it  has  been  from  800  to  1,000. 

93986.  With  regard  to  the  detention  and  employment 
of  vagrants  and  unemployed  men  of  bad  character, 
you  suggest  compulsory  State  Land  Colonies  ? — {Mr. 
Hamilton.)  Not  land  compulsory  State  Colonies.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  colony  like  the  one  at  Merxplas, 
where  there  are  a  variety  of  emplo3maents. 

93987.  Who  do  you  suggest  should  commit  them 
to  these  colonies  ? — The  magistrates.  In  Belgium  I 
think  it  is  the  Juge  de  Pair  ;  he  commits.  There  is  no 
appeal  from  him,  but  here  you  can  appeal  to  the  Home 
Secretary.  I  have  read  their  rules.  In  Merxplas  it 
is  not  a  prison ;  there  are  no  walls  round,  and  if  they 
escape,  imless  they  are  re-arrested  as  vagrants,  they 
are  at  liberty  to  be  outside. 

93988.  You  think  that  would  do  in  this  country  ? — 
Yes,  it  shows  some  energy  if  a  man  wishes  to  escape,  and 
he  eludes  observation,  and  does  not  beg  ;  I  do  not  see  why 
he  should  not  do  so. 

93989.  With  regard  to  your  system  of  training  for 
emigration  at  Hempstead,  what  provision  do  you  make 
with  regard  to  the  wives  and  children  while  the  men  are 
with  you  ? — We  send  single  men  alone  there.  We  do 
send  married  men  away,  but  we  do  not  send  them  there 
for  training.  Many  men  have  applied  to  us  who  are 
farm  hands. 

93990.  The  question  of  their  wives  and  children  would 
not  apply  ? — No.  May  I  say  this  ;  we  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  emigrate  a  married  man,  without  his  wife  and 
children. 

iding  93991.  In  paragraph  60  you  give  us  £1,215  as  being 
nigrants  refunded  by  emigrants  for  the  advances  made  to  them  ? 
feed  to  '^^^^  *°  September,  1907. 

93992.  What  percentage  is  that  of  the  total  that  should 
have  been  refunded  ? — It  is  really  a  considerable  per- 
centage, because  it  was  the  first  instalment,  which  was 
an  instalment  of  one-third.  £759  has  been  repaid  of 
£1,736  due  in  November  last. 

93993.  This  question  is  asked  because  the  evidence  of 
the  persons  connected  with  the  newspaper  funds  has  been 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  get  the  money  back  from  the 
people.  You  have  been  more  successful  ? — The  East  End 
Emigration  Society  and  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
who  have  an  emigration  scheme  between  them,  have 
said  the  same  thing.  When  I  first  had  to  consider  this 
question,  forms  were  sent  to  me,  under  which,  under  the 
Canadian  Act,  if  you  sent  a  man  out  to  work  there,  and 

I  he  went  on  to  a  farm,  he  had  to  remain  there  for  twelve 

,  months,  unless  he  could  give  some  very  good  excuse, 

otherwise  he  was  sent  to  prison.  Under  this  same  form  of 
agreement  you  were  able  to  recover  the  amount  advanced 
to  a  man  and  unless  he  paid  you  could  also  send  him  to 
prison.  That  was  discussed,  and  I  said  I  would  not  be  a 
party  to  such  agreement.  1  would  leave  it  to  their  sense 
of  honour  and  see  what  happened. 

ifantageof     93994.  {Miss  Hill.)    Do  I  gather  that  your  general 
mes          objection  to  the   casual   wards  is  their    not  letting 
ual  wanis        people  out  to  get  work  in  the  morning  ? — That  is 
one  great  objection. 

93995.  And  that  you  do  see  a  difficulty  in  dropping 
the  King's  Labour  Tents  and  the  Labour  Homes,  mainly 
because  you  cannot  use  the  casual  ward  for  that  reason. 
Are  there  other  reasons  ? — Of  course,  there  is  some  religious 
influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  men  in  the  King's 
Labour  Tents  as  well  as  in  the  Receiving  Homes.  But 
the  time  is  so  short.  It  is  very  little  you  can  do  for  a 
man  who  only  remains  in  the  King's  Labour  Tents  three 
hours.  It  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  we  had 
more  Labour  Homes,  and  instead  of  sending  them  there  we 
could  send  them  to  a  Labour  Home.    That  is  my  ideal. 
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93996.  You  would  not  regret  to  see  that  part  of  your 
work  drop,  if  the  casual  wards  would  take  the  people  and 
let  them  go  out  ea-ly  enough  to  get  work  ? — That  is  so. 

93997.  In  Paragraph  63  you  speak  about  having 
trained  people  for  emigration,  but  you  say  that  little  has 
been  done  for  fitting  men  for  agricultural  employment 
at  home.  Is  that  because  there  have  been  no  openings, 
or  few  openings,  or  because  the  men  will  not  take  the 
agricultural  work  ? — I  think  part  of  it  was  this :  That 
there  were  so  many  men  applying  for  emigration  purposes 
that  we  could  not  use  the  farm  for  that  purpose.  We 
never  seriously  have  tried  to  prepare  men  for  agricultural 
work  at  home. 

93998.  There  is  a  demand  for  agricultural  labourers, 
is  there  not  ? — There  is.  In  fact,  one  so  often  wonders, 
when  you  have  talked  to  a  man,  why  he  came  up  from 
the  country.  The  reason  for  their  dislike  to  the  country 
is  that  it  is  so  dull.  They  like  the  life  of  the  town,  and 
the  amusements  of  the  town.  I  hope  we  may  be  able 
to  devise  a  scheme  under  which  a  man  may  have  his 
own  land  practically  to  farm. 

93999.  That  is  starting  him  at  the  top  of  the  tree 
rather  than  at  the  bottom  ? — I  would  train  him,  first 
of  all. 

94000.  The  man  who  stays  steadily  in  the  village  and 
works  hard  is  the  man  you  would  expect  to  make  a  good 
settler.  Unfortunately  we  are  not  working  for  the  good, 
it  is  the  other  class.  As  a  rule  the  good  can  take  care 
of  themselves. 

94001.  You  mean  these  people  who  drift  up  to  the 
towns  ?  If  they  are  to  be  started  back  in  the  coimtry 
at  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  should  begin  as  labourers  ; 
and  there  is  a  demand  for  labourers  ? — There  is  a  demand 
for  labourers ;  we  try  wherever  we  can  to  find  work 
for  them. 

94002.  Those  people  you  have  sent  to  Cornwall  have 
stayed  on  so  far,  have  they  ? — Yes. 

94003.  You  say  it  is  not  pure  agricultural  labour  ? — 
No,  it  is  on  an  estate. 

94004.  {Sir  Samuel  Proms.)  With  regard  to  the  casual  Casual  ward 
wards,  you  are  aware  that  the  Act  contemplates  that  and  question 
a  casual  pauper  should  remain  two  nights  in  the  casual  of  men 
ward  ?— I  had  forgotten  that  for  the  moment.  getting  out 

early  to  set  k 

94005.  That  being  so,  he  can  do  his  task  of  work  on  work, 
the  day  which  he  must  pass  in  the  casual  ward  ?— I  think 

it  would  be  a  very  great  improvement. 

94006.  There  is  an  Order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  which  provides  that  when  he  has  done  his  task 
he  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  summer  at  half-past 
five  and  in  the  winter  at  half -past  six  in  the  morning  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  is  generally  known  or  acted  upon. 

94007.  You  think  it  is  not  generally  known  or  acted 
upon  ? — I  think  not.  That  is  the  complaint  the  men 
make  about  the  casual  ward.  {Mr.  Lloyd  Jones.)  May 
I  voice  the  opinion  of  some  men  who  voice  it  to  me  very 
strongly  indeed  ? 

94008.  Are  they  places  where  they  have  been  allowed 
to  only  stay  one  night  ? — These  are  two-night  places. 

94009.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  Order  which  was  issued 
I  think  in  1892,  to  the  effect  that  a  casual  pauper  who 
has  been  detained  for  more  than  one  night,  and  who 
represents  to  the  workhouse  Master  that  he  is  desirous 
of  seeking  work,  who  has  to  the  best  of  his  ability  per- 
formed the  prescribed  task  of  work,  may  discharge  himself 
between  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  between  Lady 
Day  and  Michaelmas  Day,  and  at  half -past  six  the  rest 
of  the  year.  That  really  meets  your  point,  does  it  not  ? 
— {Mr.  Hamilton.)  Yes.  Our  men  can  go  the  next 
morning,  if  they  please,  if  they  have  done  the  work. 

94010.  The  law  says  that  save  in  exceptional  cases  they 
shall  be  detained  two  nights  so  that  it  may  be  deterrent  ? 
— Is  it  not  the  practice  to  allow  them  to  go  away  if  they 
choose  the  next  morning  ? 

94011.  In  some  cases  that  is  done. — That  is  my  point 
really,  that  a  man  has  not  a  fair  chance  of  getting  em- 
ployment. 

94012.  This  gives  it  to  him,  if  detained  for  the  two 
nights  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Wiliirnn     94013.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  At  the  present  time  in  London 
Frederick    is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  casual  wards  let  the  men  out 
the  first  morning  without  a  task  at  all  ? — I  am  glad  to 
hear  that,  I  did  not  know,  I  cannot  say. 

94014.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  think  workhouse  ofi&cials  have 
nearly  always  told  us  that  when  they  tliink  a  man  is 

24 Feb.,  1908.  anxious  to  work,  or  has  the  chance  of  it  they  let  him 
out  ? — These  casuals  may  make  that  an  excuse. 

94015.  {Chairman.)  You  attach  considerable  import- 
ance to  establishing  a  general  system  of  labour  bureaux  ? 
—Yes. 

94016.  Have  you  ever  thought  it  out  at  all,  or  is  that 
a  general  opinion  ? — I  have  read  a  good  deal  about  it. 
1  liave  read  the  report  of  Mr.  Schloss. 

94017.  Would  you  make  it  purely  optional,  or  would 
you  go  so  far  as  to  force  employers  to  get  their  casual 
employee?  tluough  the  labour  bureau  ? — No,  I  do  not 
th'nk  I  would  go  so  far  as  that. 

94018.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  it  is  possible 
to  work  a  labour  bureau  for  casual  labour  with  a  system 
of  insurance  against  unemployment  ? — I  have  carefully 
considered  all  the  schemes  oi  insurance  for  imemployment 
on  the  continent ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  all  of 
them  fail.  It  is  only  the  people  who  are  usually  unemployed 
who  come  in. 

94019.  The  schemes  seem  to  have  promoted  unem- 
ployment funds  amongst  the  skilled  and  organised  trades, 
but  not  among  the  casual  ? — Not  among  the  casual  at 
all ;  and  even  then  according  to  the  actual  figures  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful. 

94020.  There  are  at  the  present  moment  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  out  of  employment  who  would  be  able 
to  get  it  if  they  had  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
particular  wants  ?— I  think  so.  I  think  it  would  be 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  unemployment  would  be  remedied. 

94021.  Is  that  based  on  your  experience,  or  is  it  merely 
theory  ? — It  is  based  partly  on  this.  We  do  find  that 
our  friends  in  the  League  of  the  Friends  of  the  Poor  are 
able  to  find  employment  in  some  way  or  other,  so  there 
must  be  employment.  I  think  people  would  co-operate 
with  a  bureau  ;  an  employer,  1  think,  would  be  glad  to  get 
hold  of  employees  in  that  way.  It  seems  to  work  most 
successfully  in  Bavaria. 

94022.  What  is  the  League  of  the  Friends  of  the  Poor  ? 
— It  is  one  of  our  new  organisations.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  persons  each  of  whom  is  willing  to  look  after 
a  poor  family  and  help  them  with  counsel  and  advice. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  give  them  money.  If  they 
want  help,  they  come  to  the  Church  Army  and  we  help 
them,  and  look  after  them  for  a  period,  when,  but  for 
that  help,  they  might  go  to  the  workhouse.  They  visit 
them  and  look  after  them. 
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94023.  And  through  its  instrumentality  you  find 
situations  for  a  good  many  2 — Yes. 

94024.  Rather  unexpectedly,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

94025.  Because  that  was  not  the  primary  object  of 
this  society  ? — It  is  an  object  certainly  to  help  in  any 
way  we  can. 

94026.  But  you  did  not  think  this  would  be  an  in- 
strument in  getting  employment  ? — We  thought  it 
would  be  a  way  of  helping  people. 

94027.  By  getting  them  employment  ? — Yes.  We 
have  sent  some  to  Canada  who  are  doing  extremely  well. 

94028.  Do  you  organise  this  League  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Poor,  or  do  they  Organise  themselves  ? — They 
are  organised  imder  the  Church  Army ;  they  have  rules 
and  a  committee. 

94029.  They  are  really  a  number  of  local  committees 
of  the  Church  Army  with  limited  power,  is  that  it  ? — 
No,  we  have  a  central  committee.  That  work  is  all 
done  in  London.  Of  course,  many  of  the  "  friends " 
have  country  places. 

94030.  What  starts  one  of  these  ? — It  is  only  one 
League,  we  have  a  Central  Ofiice  at  Bryanston  Street  : 
Miss  Collin  is  the  Honorary  Secretary  and  she  gets  as 
many  as  she  can  to  join  it.  Much  of  the  work  is  done 
in  London,  but  we  are  able  to  find  work  in  the  provinces. 

94031.  Who  maps  out  the  districts  ? — Miss  Collin, 
the  Honorary  Secretary. 

94032.  It  is  all  done  from  the  centre  ? — Yes.  It  is 
practically  only  in  London,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  spread  over  the  country. 

94033.  How  long  has  it  been  in  existence  ? — This  is 
our  second  year. 

94034.  Has  it  increased  much  ? — Yes,  we  have  new 
792  "friends  "who  have  between  them  734  cases. 

94035.  Is  it  not  rather  difiicult  to  work  the  whole  of 
London  from  one  centre  ? — It  is  difficult.  We  try  and 
get  a  friend  who  lives  somewhere  in  that  district  to  look 
after  the  case. 

94036.  Does  it  work  at  all  with  the  relieving  officers 
or  is  it  quite  outside  the  Poor  Law  ? — It  is  outside  the 
Poor  Law. 

94037.  They  have  no  funds  ? — We  have  subscriptions. 

94038.  From  the  parent  society  ? — The  Princess 
Louise  Augusta  of  Schleswig-Holstein  who  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  League  and  takes  a  personal  inter.st  in  its 
working,  arrangsd  a  concert  at  the  Aeolian  Hall  from 
which  we  received  nearly  £400,  and  we  also  get  sub- 
scriptions from  the  members. 
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94039.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  kind  enough  to 
send  us  a  Paper  in  which  you  have  answered  certain 
questions  which  were  put  to  you,  and  you  have  drawn 
up  a  scheme  at  the  end.  If  you  will  kindly  hand  that 
in,  we  will  treat  it  as  your  Evidence-in-chief  ? — Very 
well.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Document.) 
^Question  I. — What  is  the  general  effect: — 

(a)  Of  the  spread  of  machinery ; 

(b)  Of  more  highly  organised  processes;  and 

(c)  Of  indiistrial  legislation 
on  the  demand  for  labour? 

Answer  I. — (a)  The  general  effect  of  the  spread  of 
machinery  ie  certainly  to  diminish  the  demand  for 
labour.  This  doee  not  take  place  at  once,  as  the 
cheapening  of  the  product  by  the  uee  of  machinery 
leads  to  a  greater  consumption  of  it,  or  an  extension 
of  its  use.  This  for  a  time  causes  such  an  increased 
demand,  that  as  much,  or  more,  labour  is  required. 
In  the  long  run  the  production  overtakes  the  demand. 
When  this  occurs,  there  is  a  decreased  demand  for 
labour,  and  a  lower  rate  of  wages  for  the  skilled 
worker. 

(b)  In  highly  organised  processes  the  effect  of 
machinery  is  not  only  to  cheapen  but  also  to  perfect 
tlie  production  of  the  details  which  make  up  the  pro- 


duct. This  obviates  the  need  for  so  much  skill  in  all 
but  a  few  of  the  worker^s,  and  sinks  many  of  them 
almost  to  the  level  of  machines. 

My  own  experience  of  some  50  years,  shows  me  that 
the  highly  skilled  workman  who  could  turn  his  hand 
to  anything  has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  Self  acting 
tools,  automatic  and  semi-automatic,  have  been  intro- 
duced to  such  an  extent,  that  nearly  ©very  process  in 
the  manufacture  of  an  engine  is  now  done  by  very  per- 
fect machinery  instead  of  by  hand.  I  have  frequently 
been  able,  within  a  few  hours,  to  teach  a  farm  labourer 
how  to  superintend  the  working  of  such  a  machine, 
and  in  a  week  or  two's  time  he  would  get  quite  skilled 
at  it. 

Care  and  attention  is  what  is  required,  and  such  a 
man  is  often  able  to  turn  out  from  three  to  ten  times  i 
as  much  work  as  was  formerly  done  by  a  skilled  f 
mechanic,  while  he  would  get  little,  if  any,  more  than 
half  the  wages. 

(c)  Industrial  legislation  in  many  respects  has  been  j 
good.  Thus  the  raising  of  the  school  age,  and  the  Effects  J 
Factory  Acts  limiting  the  age  at  which  boys  may  be  industriii 
employed  at  overtime  and  at  night,  has  been  an  un-  legislatH'. 
mixed  good  to  the  worker. 

The  laws  which  provide  for  factory  inspection,  and 
which  compelled  the  fencing  of  dangerous  machinery, 
have  reduced  the  number  of  accidents  enormously. 
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Still  more  has  been  done  in  tins  direction  by  the  Com- 
pensation Acts.  To  those  who  remain  in  work  this 
last  is  a  great  boon,  but  it  has  led,  without  doubt,  to 
the  discharge  of  many  old  and  comparatively  feeble 
men.  Theee  are  got  rid  of  for  fear  they  should  have 
an  accident  and  bring  heavy  claims  for  compensation. 

Question  II. — In  particular,  do  modern  developments 
tend  to  displace: — 

(a)  Middle-ayed  hy  younger  persons; 

(b)  "  All-round "  skill  by  specialised  mechanical 
skill ; 

(c)  Skilled  labour  hy  unskilled;  and 

(d)  Adult  men  by  wornen  and  young  persons  ? 
Answer  II. — Without  question  modem  developments 

do  tend  (a)  to  displace  middle-aged  men  by  younger 
and  stronger  ones,  and  (h)  all-round  skill  by  specialised 
mechanical  skill.  In  all  highly-organieed  engineering 
shops  most  of  the  workers,  both  boys  and  men,  are 
taught  to  do  one  part  of  an  engine  and  nothing  else. 
I  have  had  men  working  for  over  20  years  at  the  same 
little  job.  One  forging  nute  by  machinery,  another 
superintending  a  tapping  machine,  a  third  turning 
their  ends,  a  fourth  shaping  their  sides,  another  hard- 
ening them,  and  a  last  one  polishing  them  after  hard- 
ening. Thus  six  men,  each  doing  day  after  day  for 
many  years,  one  portion  of  so  small  a  thing  as  a  simple 
screwed  nut.  (c)  The  result  of  such  specialisation  is 
that  skilled  labour  is  displaced  by  unskilled,  and  (rf) 
adult  men  by  women  and  young  persons. 

In  Lincoln,  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  steam-engine 
manufacture,  women  and  young  persons  of  the  female 
sex  are  not  much  used,  as  the  work  is  rather  heavy, 
and  custom  and  tradition  is  against  their  employ- 
ment. This  is,  however,  beginning  to  break  down,  and 
they  are  now  employed  in  some  of  the  smaller  engineer- 
ing shops. 

I  am  acquainted  with  many  machine  factories  in  the 
Birmingham  and  Coventry  district  where  the  work  is 
done  principally  by  women  and  girls.  They  are,  of 
course,  got  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  pay. 

Question  III. — Do  modern  developments  tend  to  reduce 
temporarily  or  permanently  the  total  demand  for 
labour  within  the  trade  where  such  developments 
occur  f 

Answer  III. — ^Modern  developments  tend  first  to  the 
displacement  of  labour ;  then  to  its  temporary  re- 
absorption  owing  to  increased  demand  due  to  cheapness 
of  produce ;  then  to  its  permanent  displacement  when 
sufficient  machinery  has  been  introduced  to  overtake 
the  demand.  It  also  tends  in  many  industries  to  the 
production  of  low  priced  and  comparatively  worthless 
goods,  as  they  can  be  so  cheaply  made. 

Question  IV.- — Are  the  changes  indicated  in  Questions  I. 
and  II.  fully  compensated  for  by  new  demands  in 
other  directions  for  the  labour  displaced  ? 

Answer  IV. — The  changes  indicated  in  answer  to 
Questions  I.  and  II.  are  very  inadequately  compen- 
sated for  by  new  demands  for  the  labour  displaced. 

Question  V. — Do  such  changes  call  for  greater  mobility 
of  labour: — 

(a)  As  between  different  trades,  and 

(b)  As  between  different  branches  of  the  same 
trade  ? 

An'swer  V. — Greater  mobility  of.  labour  is  a  good 
thing  in  itself  ;  but,  under  present  conditions,  it  would 
not  make  a  great  or  permanent  difference  in  the  lot  of 
the  worker,  as  nearly  all  trades  and  all  branches  of  all 
trades  are  more  than  supplied  with  labour.  Skilled 
stone  masons  who  can  also  do  sculpture  are  the  only 
ones  of  which  I  have  found  a  lack. 

Question  VI. — If  so,  in  what  way  is  the  mobility  being, 
or  should  it  be,  provided  for? 

Answer  VI. — "  Mobility  "  is  not  being  provided  for 
now,  and  is  getting  scarcer.  It  should  be  provided  for 
by  giving  all  workers  the  opportunity  of  learning  and 
practising  all  the  branches  in  their  own  trades,  and  by 
teaching  apprentices  at  least  two  trades  ;  but  this  is 
not  so  profitable  to  the  employer  as  specialisation. 

True,  there  is  sometimes  a  demand  for  labour  in  one 
trade  and  a  surplus  in  another,  and  greater  mobility 
would  enable  the  demand  to  be  more  easily  met ;  but 
even  now  it  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  that  such  a  demand 
cannot  be  met  by  the  absorption  of  the  unemployed  in 
the  trade  needing  them. 


Question  VII. — If  the  demands  on  the  adult  worker  are     Mr.  John 
now  more  exacting  and  if  the  apprenticeship  system  Richardson. 

is  falling  into  disuse,  how  would  you  suggest  tJiat   

youth  be  trained  ?  24  Feb.,  1908. 

Answer  VII. — The  demands  on  the  adult  worker  are  Quality  of 
more  exacting  as  regards  quantity,  but  less  as  regards  labour  at 
quality,  i.e.,  he  is  expected  to  do  much  more;   and  present  day, 
thus  works  under  a  greater  strain,  but  with  the  help 
of  the  tools,  templates,  and  appliances  which  are  at 
his  service,  while  the  quality  of  the  product  may  be 
equal  or  even  superior,  the  quality  of  his  labour  is  less.  Aj  prentice- 

As  regards  apprentices,  the  old  system  under  which  ^'"P- 
they  were  properly  taught  all  the  details  of  their  trade 
has  ceased  entirely  with  the  small  employer. 

In  the  large  factories,  unless  a  heavy  premium  is 
paid,  the  apprentice  is  taught  to  carry  out  some  small 
process  for  many  mouths  after  he  has  learned  all  that 
can  be  learned  from  it.  As  he  gets  bigger  and 
stronger,  he  may  be  put  to  another  process  at  which  he 
may  be  kept  for  years,  working  for  the  profit  of  his 
employer,  not  for  his  own  instruction. 

The  way  in  which  I  think  youths  of  both  sexes  should  Scheme  of 
be  trained  is  shown  very  fully  in  my  book  "  How  It  training  of 
Can  Be  Done,"  chaps  2  to  5.    Bi-iefly,  all  are  taught  two  youth, 
trades  (handicrafts) ;  all  have  also  the  opportunity  of 
learning  more  if  they  wish  it,  i.e.,  any  art,  science,  or 
accomplishment.    The  school  life  of  all  is  extended 
to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  by  which  time  they  are  much 
more  than  self-supporting.    The  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal training  goes  on  side  by  side.    In  this  way  the 
highest    skill    and    the  greatest    mobility  would  be 
secured.    Four  years'  employment  at  full  time  in  the 
university  workshops,  farms,  etc.,  pays  very  amply 
for  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  their  eduoiation  and 
training. 

Question  VIII. — In  view  of  the  greater  compCexity  of 
economic  conditions,  do  you  consider  that  some  public 
organisation  {such  as,  e.g.,  Distress  Committees, 
Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  like)  is  necessary? 

Answer  VIII.— In  view  of  the  much  greater  com- 
plexity of  economic  conditions  at  the  present  time, 
public  orgaiusation  of  employment  on  an  extensive 
scale  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  necessary.  Any- 
thing, however,  in  the  nature  of  the  present  Labour  Ex- 
changes and  Distress  Committees  is  useless,  for,  though 
making  at  great  cost  a  slight  alleviation  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  few,  they  can  effect  no  real  or  permanent  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  all. 

On  the  average  from  4  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent, 
of  the  skilled,  and  an  equally  large  proportion  of  the- 
unskilled,  labourers  are  always  out  of  work. 

The  reason  they  are  out  of  work  is  this  :  We  carry 
on  nearly  all  our  industries,  not  for  the  sake  oT 
public  utility,  but  for  private  profit.  Thus,  when  a 
man  needs  to  be  employed  the  private  employer  or  his 
agent  does  not  ask  if  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  th» 
man  to  b©  employed,  or  a  good  thing  for  the  nation 
that  he  should  produce  wealth  for  his  own  or  national 
use  ;  but  only,  can  he  (the  employer)  get  any  profit 
out  of  the  man's  labour?  Very  often  he  cannot,  and  so 
the  workman  remains  unemployed,  and  becomes  a 
burden  instead  of  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  nation. 

District  Committees  and  Labour  Exchanges  can  do 
no  more  than  transfer  the  burden,  i.e.,  they  may  at 
great  cost  obtain  work  for  some  instead  of  others,  but 
they  do  not,  and  cannot,  materially  increase  the  total 
demand  for  labour.  Tlius  A  is  employed  instead  of  B, 
but  the  number  out  of  employment  remains  practically 
the  same. 

Private  enterprise  and  the  efforts  of  Labour  Exchantres 
and  District  Committees  to  obtain  employment  for 
labour  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  ever  solve  the 
unemployed  problem,  as  it  is  very  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  private  employer  that  there  should  be  always 
a  man  out  of  work  when  for  any  cause  he  wants  one. 

Any  effort  also  to  prevent  sweating  by  penal  enact- 
ments must  fail  so  long  as  any  willing  worker  is  out 
of  work. 

All  sweating  and  all  improper  employment  of  female 
and  child  labour,  as  well  as  unemployment,  will  stop 
as  soon,  and  only  as  soon,  as  we  give  an  ojoportunity 
for  work  and  fair  wages  to  all  willing  to  work,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  can  only  be  done  in  connection  -with  State 
farms,  forests,  and  factories. 

These  State  workers  should  not  be  set  merely  to  make 
or  mend  roads,  chop  firewood,  or  break  stones,  as  has 
often  been  done  in  the  past,  nor  to  do  anything  which 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr,  John     meant  competition  in  tlie  open  market.    That  would 
Richardson,  only  raise  further  difficulties  in  disposing  of  their  pro- 

  ducts.    The  right  way  is  to  let  them  supply  their  own 

24  Feb.,  1908.  and  each  othei-s  needs,  i.e.,  to  grow,  reap,  and  pre- 

  pare  food  for  themselves,  to  build  houses,  and  dwell 

in  them,  make  tools  ^nd  use  them,  breed  and  tend 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  eat  them  ;  make  leather  of  their 
skins  and  produce  their  own  boots  ;  spin  and  weave 
their  ovra  wool,  and  miake  all  their  own  clothing  and 
furniture.  With  the  exception  of  raw  cotton  and  a 
few  spices  and  tropical  fruits,  the  communities  would 
be  entirely  self-contained  and  self-supporting. 

With  their  labour  properly  organised,  these  workers 
would  produce  far  more  wealth  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly consume,  so  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  the  small  proportion  that  would  be  required 
to  exchange  for  cotton,  tropical  fruits,  etc.,  and  to 
make  provision  for  old-age  pensions. 
Cost  of  deal-     We  have  now  unemployed  some  500,000  persons,  and 
ing  Avith  the   to  deal  with  them  all  properly  there  would  be  required 
unemployed,   a  national  credit  (not  cash)  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
£25,000,000.    This  would  not  be  required  all  at  once. 
Tliis  is  a  large  amount,  but  it  is  much  less  than  the 
sum    that   we  actually  expend   every   year  on  our 
criminals  and  paupers,  viz.,  about  £32,000,000.  Long 
before  we  had  reached  our  maximum  expenditure  the 
greater  part  of  this  latter  cost  would  be  saved. 
Relation  of        ^  long  experience  of  some  twenty-seven  years  as  a 
crime  to         magistrate  has  convinced  me  that  much  more  than: 
poverty.         half  our  crime  is  due  merely  to  poverty.    This  cause 
of    crime    would    be    removed    with    the  national 
provision    of    work    for    the   unemployed.  Pauper- 
ism would    then   be   limited    to    the   very  young 
and  to  the  aged  and  helpless. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  class  of  labour  W3 
should  get  is  of  a  low  grade.  To  a  certain  extent  that 
may  be  true,  but  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than  is 
generally  supposed,  as  there  are  thousands  of  quite 
worthy,  highly-skilled  men  out  of  work.  If  even 
some  of  them  are  second  and  third  rate,  they  rapidly 
improve  under  good  conditions. 

As  a  Visiting  Justice  of  Lincoln  Prison  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Borstal  Committee,  I  have  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  car©  and  reformation  of  criminals. 
These  we  have  to  deal  with  are  a  much  more  degraded 
class  than  the  worst  of  the  "  out  of  works,"  and  on 
their  reception  some  of  them  seem  quite  hopeless. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  months  of  regular  habits,  school, 
and  useful  work,  transforms  most  of  them  into  quite 
different  and  better  characters  ;  they  become  bright, 
intelligent,  and  skilful.    If,  when  their  term  of  im- 
prisonment was  over,  we  could  be  sure  of  regular  and 
remunerative  employment  for  all  of  them,  I  feel  sure 
that  nine-tenths  of  them  would  become  useful  and 
honourable  citizens,  as  some  do  now  ;  with  the  un- 
employed this  is  still  more  certain. 
Estimated         It  must  be  remembered  that  the  average  earnings 
expenses  of     (not  wages)  of  all  workers  in  England  is  now,  m  spite 
training  and  of  the  wasteful  way  in  which  much  of  the  work  is 
providing       carried  on,  over  £3  a  week,  allowing  for  a  somewhat 
woik  for  the  lower  class  of  worker  in  the  unemployed,  we  may 
unemployed,   g^fely  take  their  average  earnings  to  be  two-thirds  of 
this  amount  or  £2  a  week.    Then  assuming  that  we 
absorbed  all  the  unemployed,  we  should  have  500,000 
persons  earning  £2  a  week  for  forty-eight  weeks  m  a 
year  =  £48,000,000. 

The  contra  account  would  be  as  follows  :  — 
By  wages  of  workers — i.e.,  credit  in  the 
national  stores  at  an  average  of  32s. 
per  week  each  for  48  weeks 
15,000  instructors  and  foremen  at  £150 
500  superintendents  at  £500 
50  district  superintendents  at  £1,000 

One  chief  at  £2,000   

Clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc.,  say  - 
Raw  material,  such  as  cotton,  dye  stuffs, 
spices,  and  tropical  fruits,  which  can- 
not be  produced  on  their  own  land, 
say  


-  £38,400,000 
2,250,000 
250,000 
50,000 
2,000 
1,000,000 


2,000,000 


Total     -  £43,952,000 
Balance  for  old-age  pensions,  sick  fund, 

education,  etc.     -   4,048,000 

£48,000,000 


Such  is  the  scheme  which  I  would  suggest,  when  in 
its  entirety,  and  it  would  have  to  develop  to  these 
dimensions  in  order  to  absorb  all  the  une^nployed. 
Naturally  it  would  begin  on  a  much  smaller  scale, 
but  it  would  be  well  to  acquire  all  the  land  required 
at  once.  About  250,000  acres  would  be  mseded  for 
forests,  farms,  factories,  and  dwellings,  and  it  is  for 
this  purpose  and  for  purchase  of  the  original  stock 
that  a  large  part  of  the  credit  of  twenty-five  millions, 
say,  about  ten  millions,  would  be  required. 

The  land  should  not  be  all  in  one  place,  but  in  at 
least  ten  different  centres,  so  that  it  would  comprise 
all  kinds,  containing  coals,  minerals,  and  stone  and 
slate  quarries,  as  well  as  forests,  grazing  and  arable 
land,  and  it  must  be  well  watered. 

About  one-temth  of  the  total  number  employed 
would  be  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle  raising. 
These  would  begin  at  on'ce.  Then  those  engaged  in 
food  preparation,  such  as  bakers,  butchers,  etc.,  then 
brickmakers,  joiners,  carpenters,  and  blacksmiths. 

Coal  and  iron  mining  should  be  commenced  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  blast  furnaces  and  ironworks  should 
be  set  up.  Thus  the  materials  for  tools,  houses,  anJ 
factories  would  be  prepared. 

As  materials  were  accumulated,  houses  would  be 
built  and  furnished,  and  farm  buildings  and  factories 
erected.  Army  tents  could  be  used  for  the  shelter  of 
workmen  until  this  was  done. 

The  national  stores  in  the  various  centres  would 
be  the  first  to  be  erected,  and  for  the  first  year  these 
would  have  to  be  supplied  with  food  and  some  clothing 
from  our  credit,  afterwards  by  the  produce  of  thei 
workers.  These  stores  would  absorb  about  £4,000,000 
of  our  credit,  and  supposing  that  we  started  with 
10,000  persons,  and  went  in  the  first  year  up  to  50,000, 
there  would  be  spent  in  organisation  another  £300,000. 
Thus:  — 

Land  and  stock  would  take      -       -  -£10,000,000 

Stores   4,000,000 

Organisation   300,000 

Raw  materials,  say    -----  700,000 
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In  addition  there  would  be  a  saving  to  the 
nation  in  the  reduced  expenditure  over 
crime  and  pauperism  of  not  less  than  -  £10,000,000 


Total  £15,000,000 

Beyond  this  there  would  be  required  :  — 

Seed  for  the  root  and  corn  crops,  seedling  and  trans- 
planted forest  and  fruit  trees.  The  whole  would  come 
well  within  the  credit  of  25  millions,  and  the  whole  of 
this,  with  the  exception  of  about  six  millions,  would 
consist  of  remunerative  capital  expenditure. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  vegetable  and  animal 
food  enough  would  be  produced  ;  flour  mills  would  be 
erected,  then  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  clothing  and 
boot  factories,  wood  and  metal  works,  and  factories  for 
engineers,  machine  and  agricultural  implements  in 
proportion  only  as  they  were  needed. 

The  number  employed  might  be  added  to  at  the  rate 
of  50,000  a  year,  thus  absorbing  all  within  ten  years, 
but  making  an  immense  difference  from  the  very  first. 

After  the  first  three  years  no  further  credit  would  be 
required,  and  when  in  full  operation  the  results  would 
be  as  ?ho\vn  above  and  would  continue  a  constant 
.source  of  revenue  to  the  ration. 

94040.  {Chairman.)  Some  of  these  questions  are  very  Effeci : 
technical  and  abstruse,  and  involve  answers  of  a  similar  spreai  f 
character.  You  seem  to  think,  and  I  think  your  testimony  mach:  r 
is  rather  contrary  to  a  good  deal  of  the  evidence  we  have  o'l  ^ 
had,  that  the  effect  cf  the  general  spread  of  machinery  ^^"^  " 
is  to  diminish  the  demand  for  labour  ? — At  present  it 
is  so  ;  it  was  not  always  so,  but  it  is  now. 

9404L  How  long  do  you  think  it  is  since  this  change 
has  occurred  ? — At  any  rate  during  the  last  ten  years 
I  should  say  it  began  to  turn,  and  from  that  time  year 
by  year  machinery  is  displacing  labour  to  a  greater  extent.  i 

94042.  I  think  you  are  a  civil  engineer  ? — I  am.  ' 

94043.  Have  you  a  factory  ? — For  forty  years  I  was 
Partner  and  Managing  Director  of  an  engineering  works. 

94044.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  demand  for  labour  has 
in  the  last  ten  years,  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of 
machinery,  been  checked  ? — That  is  so. 

94045.  You  have  no  figures,  I  suppose,  to  prove  that  ; 
it  is  theory  a  good  deal,  I  suppose,  based  on  your  own 
observation  ? — That  is  so.  I  have  known  many  cases 
where  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  operated  so 
that  one  man  has  been  able  to  do  as  much  as  four,  five, 
or  six,  and  in  some  cases  a  dozen  men,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  such  machinery  is  becoming  more  general. 
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94046.  Do  you  not  think  it  may  be  you  are  more 
conscious  of  the  effect  of  displacement  in  the  immediate 
locahty,  but  you  may  not  be  conscious  of  the  increased 
demand  for  commodities  which  cheaping  processes 
produce,  and  therefore  you  may  be  unaware  of  the  move- 
ment which  is  going  on  outside  elsewhere  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  My  business  extended,  not  only  all  over  England 
but  all  over  the  world  practically. 

94047.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  the  diminished 
cost  of  an  article  increases  the  demand  for  it  ? — That 
is  so.  I  have  stated  that  in  my  evidence.  The  first 
eflect  is  to  increase  the  demand,  but  now  and  for  ten 
years  past,  and  increasingly  year  by  year,  the  production 
has  overtaken  the  demand,  and  more  and  more  skilled 
men  are  being  displaced. 

94048.  You  do  not  think  that  the  general  fall  in  price, 
or  the  fall  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  machinery 
in  price,  has  resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for  other 
commodities  outside  ? — Not  nearly  to  an  equivalent 
extent. 

94049.  You  think  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  has  rather  curtailed  the  age  at  which  people  used  to 
be  able  to  get  employment  ? — Decidedly. 

94050.  You  have  no  doubt  in  your  mind  about  that  ? 
— No  doubt  whatever  that  the  old  men  are  got  rid  of. 

94051.  We  have  had  that  in  evidence  too,  but  there 
has  been  a  difficulty  in  the  previous  witnesses  finding 
figures  ;  I  suppose  you  have  no  figures  in  respect  to  that  ? 
— I  have  no  figures  in  the  way  of  statistics,  but  I  can 
put  my  hand  on  a  good  many  men  who  have  been  dis- 
placed merely  because  they  were  old. 

94052.  I  think  you  do  assert  that  the  strain  on  the 
men  working  in  some  trades  has  increased  of  recent 


years 


?— That  is  so. 


94053.  The  machinery  has  been  speeded  up  ? — Yes. 

94054.  On  the  other  hand,  longevity  seems  to  be  greater 
than  it  was  ? — Yes,  but  there  are  other  causes  which 
produce  that,  our  towns  are  better  sanitarily  dealt  with 
than  they  used  to  be. 

94055.  You  think  the  working  life  of  a  man,  partly 
from  legislation,  and  partly  from  the  speeding  up  of 
machinery,  has  not  been  extended  but  rather  contracted  ? 
— From  that  cause  contracted,  but  extended  from  other 
causes. 

94056.  His  natural  life  has  been  extended,  but  his 
working  life  has  not  ? — His  working  life  has  been  con- 
tracted. 

)Our.  94057.  Going  on  to  some  of  your  suggestions,  I  take 
first  that  with  regard  to  the  youths.  I  think  you  endorse 
the  opinion  which  has  been  given  by  previous  witnesses 
tliat  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day  is  that  so  many 
boys  rush  into  unskilled  trades  directly  they  leave  school, 
casual  employment  ? — My  own  experience  is  that  there 
is  a  tendency  for  boys  to  rush  into  unskilled  trades, 
it  depends  on  what  you  call  the  clerk.  I  do  not  find  many 
boys  try  to  rush  into  unskilled  labour. 

94058.  The  tendency  rather  is  to  run  into  clerical  work  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  a  tendency  that  way. 

94059.  As  opposed  to  manual  work  ? — Yes.  That  is 
counteracted.  I  may  say  that  sons  of  the  working  classes 
rather  have  a  tendency  to  go  into  clerical  work,  but  sons 
of  professional  men,  and  even  landowners  sometimes, 
come  into  mechanical  work. 

04060.  Mechanical  work  of  the  highest  kind  ? — Yes. 

94061.  I  suppose  you  would  say  the  tendency  of  our 
modern  education  has  been  to  encourage  boys  to  go  in 
for  a  profession  where  they  wear  black  coats  ? — That 
is  so,  but  that  I  tbink  has  been  overcome.  I  should  say 
that  was  strongly  so  ten  years  ago,  but  I  think  we  have 
got  past  the  worst  of  that.  It  was  an  evil  thing,  and  many 
of  them  to-day  are  put  to  something  better. 

94062.  At  present  we  are  told  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  clerical  labour  which  can  be  obtained  on  very 
cheap  terms  ? — That  is  so. 

ension  of     94063.  As  regards  the  school  life,  you  say  here,  you 
wl  age.     would  like  the  school  life  to  be  extended  to  twenty- one  ? 
— Yes,  to  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

94064.  By  which  time,  you  say,  they  would  be  more 
than  self-supporting  ? — Yes. 
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49065.  Of  course,  that  would  have  two  effects,  it  would  Mr.  John 
on  one  hand  deprive  the  parents  and  others  of  the  wages  Richardson. 
that  the  boy  might  earn,  and  would  also  entail  the  State  "iQQi 
or  Public  Authority  maintaining  those  people  while  they  ' 
are  so  at  school  ? — Where  their  homes  are  not  convenient  Extension  of 
and  good  enough  for  them,  it  would  entail  them  being  school  age. 
maintained  by  the  State. 

94066.  That  would  be  a  heavy  expenditure  ? — It  would 
be  a  heavy  expenditure,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
duction of  their  labour  would  go  to  the  State,  and  they 
would  earn  more  than  they  could  consume  ;  that  is  after 
they  were  sixteen  years  of  age. 

94067.  Do  you  contemplate  their  doing  anything  that 
would  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  contribute  to  their 
maintenance  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

94068.  They  would  be  partly  self-supporting?— Partly 
self-supporting,  and  entirely  self-supporting  after  sixteen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age ;  I  would  rather  say  eighteen. 
They  would  contribute  a  good  deal  at  sixteen,  and  be 
entirely  self-supporting  at  eighteen. 

94069.  The  State  should  make  up  the  difference  up  to 
a  certain  age,  and  after  that  age  they  would  be  self-support- 
ing ? — Yes. 

94070.  You  do  not  propose  the'cost  on  the  State  should 
be  extended  to  twenty -one  years,  but  only  that  it  should 
go  up  to  the  period  until  the  boy  became  wholly  support- 
ing, which  you  put  at  eighteen  ? — I  put  it  at  eighteen.  It 
is  quite  clear  by  the  time  this  proposal  of  mine  had  been 

in  operation  for  some  years  it  would  leave  a  revenue  for  gg],g^g 
the  State,  rather  than  be  a  burden  on  it,  but  the  State  g(,ate 
would  need  to  supply  a  good  many  millions,  perhaps  organisation 
£10,000,000  the  first  year,  and  a  little  less  the  next  year,  of  '•'■[ 
and  so  on  ;  but  within  twenty  years  it  would  begin  to  reap  unemijloyed. 
a  revenue. 

94071.  You  draw  up  a  very  large  scheme  for  our  con- 
templation, and  you  start  from  the  supposition  that  at 
prese.it  an  employer  does  not  employ  anybody  unless  he 
can  get  a  profit  out  of  his  labour  ? — That  is  so  ;  I  have 
never  known  an  employer  who  did. 

94072.  That  would  be  the  natural  state  of  things  ?- 
Yes. 

94073.  You  think  that  there  are  about  some  half  a 
million  unemployed,  and  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  State  so  to  organise  them  as  not  only  not  to  lose 
by  the  transaction,  but  even  to  make,  independent  of  other 
advantages,  a  little  profit  out  of  it  ? — I  think  to  make  a 
good  deal  of  profit  out  of  it. 

94074.  It  is  a  big  scheme,  but  does  not  the  whole  scheme 
depend  on  this,  that  you  can  make  the  work  of  these  un- 
employed worth  £2  a  week  ? — It  does  depend  on  that. 

94075.  Is  not  that  a  big  supposition.    Should  you  say 

the  work  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  wage-  ^^°"j°'"£° 
earning  class  in  this  country  is  worth  £2  a  week  ? — Most  ^yoj-jji^j^.^ 
of  it  is  worth  £4  ;  £3  on  the  average  at  least.    Most  of  it 
is  worth  £4  and  some  £5. 

94076.  You  would  argue,  I  suppose,  that  the  employer 
gets  the  whole  difference  between  the  £3,  or  whatever  sum 
put  as  the  worth  of  the  labour,  and  the  wage  he  pays  ? — 
No,  he  wastes  more  than  half  of  it  in  his  trade  expenses, 
the  expenses  of  competition  ;  he  keeps  a  little  for  himself 
at  the  end. 

94077.  This  big  scheme  you  put  before  us  all  depends  oiv 
these  500,000  persons  earning  £2  a  week  for  forty-eight 
weeks  in  the  year.  Of  course  the  scheme  is  a  very  big  one 
and  would  entail  a  most  enormous  expenditure  ;  but  sup- 
posing they  would  only  earn  £1  aweek,  which  from  my  own. 
experience  I  should  think  would  be  putting  it  very  high, 
there  would  be  a  very  large  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year  ? 
— If  they  only  earned  £1  a  week,  that  would  be  so  but  they 
could  and  w  ould  do  more.  I  do  not  see  why  a  man  should! 
earn  any  less  when  working  for  himself  than  he  did  when 
working  for  an  employer. 

94078.  Do  you  not  think  those  who  are  unemployed,  character  of 
these  500,000,  are  practically  the  worst,  or  the  least  unemployed, 
efficient  workers  in  the  labour  market,  and  that  is  the 

reason  they  are  not  employed  ? — No,  I  have  known 
some  of  the  best  and  most  highly  skilled  men  to  be  thrown 
out  of  work. 

94079.  But  they  can  form  a  small  proportion  ?  Take 
London  for  instance.  You  would  not  deny  that  in  London. 
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the  great  mass  of  those  out  of  employment  are  the  inferior 
labourers  ? — I  am  afraid  that  there  are  wasters,  in  London 
especially,  somehow  or  other. 

94080.  Your  500,000  unemployed  would  to  a  large 
extent  come  from  London  and  the  other  centres  of  popula- 
tion ? — I  do  not  think  so,  if  the  suggestion  I  make  were 
cairied  out,  that  one  of  our  centres  was  in  Scotland,  and 
another  in  Ireland,  and  two  or  three  others  in  the  North  of 
England.  If  we  put  our  Colony  near  London  we  should 
get  all  the  worst,  but  if  we  made  at  least  ten  colonies, 
we  should  then  get  the  best  from  the  various  districts. 

94081.  You  start  with  15,000  instructors  and  fore- 
men ? — I  do  not  start  with  that  ;  I  should  only  need 
those  15,000  if  we  had  the  500,000  workmen.  That  is 
strictly  'pro  rata  to  the  number. 

94082.  You  put  one  to  thirty  ? — Yes,  about  one  to 
thirty.  That  is  about  the  proportion  I  generally  had  of 
foremen  to  workmen.  One  to  fifty  sometimes,  and  in 
some  high  skilled  work  perhaps  one  to  twenty-five,  but 
on  the  average  one  to  thirty. 

94083.  How  many  acres  would  you  want  for  say 
10,000  people  ? — We  ought  to  have  at  least  half  an  acre 
per  man  ;  I  should  prefer  an  acre. 

94084.  Half  an-acre  per  m.an  would  not  be  enough 
would  it,  because  they  have  their  families. — It  would 
not  be  enough  if  they  were  working  all  on  the  land,  but 
I  can  put  perhaps  10,000  men  on  an  acre  sometimes  in 
a  factor3^ 

94085.  Do  you  really  think  you  would  be  able  to  train 
this  class  to  be  so  far  self-supporting  as  to  build  houses 
and  dwell  in  them,  make  tools  and  use  them,  breed  and 
tend  sheep  and  cattle,  and  eat  them  ;  make  leather  of 
their  skins,  and  produce  their  own  boots  ;  spin  and 
weave  their  own  wool  ?  It  is  a  charming  picture  of 
primitive  civilisation,  but  it  would  want  very  competent 
people  nowadays  to  be  able  to  hold  their  own. — They 
would  be  very  competent  people.  It  would  be  a  foolish 
thing  to  start  it  all  at  once,  but  you  would  start  it  with  a 
few,  but  make  provision  for  doing  it  all.  It  would  need 
all  doing  \)efore  we  could  get  rid  of  the  unemployed  ;  the 
number  would  get  greater  every  year. 

Expense  of  a     94083.  We  will  put  it  into  what  to  my  mind  seems  a 


labour 
colony, 


colony. 
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more  practical  shape.  Do  you  think  you  could  run  a 
Labour  Colony  with  1,000  people  on  it,  financially  ? — 
To  a  profit,  I  am  afraid  not.  I  should  want  a  sufficient 
number  of  people  to  include  within  them,  all  the  necessary 
trades  to  provide  everything  that  they  want,  and  in  such 
quantities  as  to  do  it  economically. 

94087.  You  think  that  if  you  extended  the  system 
and  got  it  on  a  big  scale,  it  would  be  profitable,  though 
it  would  not  on  a  smaller  scale  ? — I  think  so.  It  could 
be  profitable  on  a  smaller  scale  than  I  have  put  down 
there,  but  I  have  dealt  with  the  whole  problem.  I  think 
no  doubt  with  10,000  people  it  would  pay  well,  but  not, 
2,000. 

Payment  of  940S8.  How  would  you  pay  your  people  ;  would  you 
men  at  labour  pg^y  them  piece  work  ;  would  you  pay  thtm  in  kind,  or 
both  pay  them  in  kind  and  give  them  a  ceitain  cash 
allowance  in  addition  ? — I  should  pay  them  like  a  business 
man  is  paid,  by  crediting  them  with  the  value  of  what 
they  had  produced  in  the  books  of  the  firm  ;  I  should 
need  no  cash. 

94089.  Unless  the  community  consumed  what  they 
produced,  it  would  fetch  a  very  low  price  outside  ? — I 
think  I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  want  them  to  compete 
with  the  outside  market  at  all,  but  just  to  produce  the 
things  they  need  for  themselves,  and  a  man  can  produce 
much  more  than  he  consumes. 

94090.  Assuming  you  pay  them  in  cash,  how  can  you 
prevent  them  going  outside  your  colony  and  buying 
these  things  cheaper  ? — I  would  not  pay  them  in  cash 
■they  would  be  credited  with  the  full  value  of  their 
work.  Tlie  first  thing  set  up  would  be  central  stores, 
si,nd  they  would  be  credited  in  the  books  of  the  department 
with  all  the  work  they  had  done;  there  would  be  issued 
credit  notes  to  get  out  of  the  store  such  quanlities  of  the 
things  as  they  had  produced  as  was  due  to  them. 

94091.  Might  not  this  turn  into  rather  a  glorified  truck 
system  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  be  different  from  that, 
because  in  the  cid  truck  system  a  man  was  paid  some- 
thing which  was  worth  less  than  what  he  had  earned  ;  in 
this  system  all  they  produce  would  be  their  own  to  divide 


amongst  themselves.  There  would  be  none  of  the  truck  Paynv 
objections  to  it  ;   they  could  not  be  sweated.  men  a  | 

94092.  You  would  credit  a  man  with  a  certaui  sum 
which  you  say  is  equivalent  to  his  wages  ? — Yes. 

94093.  If  he  is  forced  to  exchange  that  at  an  excessively 
high  price  for  commodities,  it  is  practically  paying  him 
low  wages  ? — It  would  not  be  at  excessively  high  prices; 
he  was  forced  to  do  that  under  the  truck  system,  but 
he  would  buy  everything  at  prime  cost  here. 

94094.  But  assuming  your  prime  cost  was  much  alov* 
market  cost  ?— I  do  not  know  why  I  shoi  Id  assume  lhat.; 
a  man  who  could  make  a  handsc  me  profit  for  an  €  mployer 
would  make  an  equally  handsome  profit  for  himself.  If 
a  man  can  produce,  as  I  know  he  can,  £4  worth  of  wealth 
a  week,  and  he  only  consumes  £2  a  week,  he  would  have 
£2  extra  to  his  credit. 

94095.  (Mr.  Bentham,.)  You  would  have  to  have  some 
system  of  getting  at  the  value  of  the  commodities  pro- 
duced, because  you  would  have  to  get  at  the  relative 
value  of  the  things.  How  would  you  get  at  it  ?— 
A  competent  man  can  do  that.  If  you  put  an  un- 
educated clerk  to  do  this  for  them,  Ihey  would  be 
gammoned  like  anything,  but  a  farm  bailiff  knows 
about  how  much  work  a  man  should  do  with  a  plough 
and  he  knows  how  much  a  man  should  'reap  in 
a  day.  In  my  own  department,  I  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  knowing  what  a  man  should  do  at  a  vice,  or  lathe 
or  machine. 

94096.  (Chairman.)  You  have  given  a  good  deal  of  State, 
thought  to  these  questions.    You  have  written  a  book  ?  emjiloiiiei 
—That  is  so.  ande  cati 

schcD . 

94097.  Will  you  send  us  your  book  ? — I  shall  be  very  i 
glad  to  do  that. 

94098.  Your  book  is  entitled,  "  How  it  can  be  done  " 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

94099.  (Mr.  Lansbvry.)  That  deals  rather  with  educa-  ! 
tion,  does  it  not  ? — I  wrote  that  book  in  the  midst  of 
a  period  of  great  trade  depression  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
I  tried  to  find  out  for  myself  what  was  the  cause  of  all 
this,  and  the  best  way  out.  I  think  the  scheme  in  that 
book  is  the  best  way  out  of  it. 

94100.  (Chairman.)  That  relates  to  what  you  told  U3 
about  education  ? — Yes,  I  think  if  we  did  anything  like 
this  and  dealt  with  the  adult  unemployed  now,  and 
also  started  dealing  with  the  young  as  well,  lhat  within 
about  five  years  they  would  meet  each  other  and  form 
parts  of  one  great  whole. 

94101.  Do  you  think  you  could  carry  on  a  thing  such 
as  you  suggest,  I  will  not  say  on  such  a  big  scale,  but  on 
a  moderate  scale,  without  power  of  detention  ? — Cer- 
tainly, I  would  make  it  worth  their  while  to  stay.  I 
think  anything  in  the  way  of  force  with  regard  to  attend- 
ing at  such  works  would  be  fatal  to  its  success. 

94102.  You  mentioned  5C0,C0O.  Does  that  include 
women  and  children  ? — No. 

94103.  Then  there  would  be  more  ? — Yes. 

94104.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  would  have  a  certain 
number  of  people  who  would  not  stay,  would  you  not  ? — 
Certainly. 

94105.  What  would  you  do  with  them  ? — I  should  let 
them  starve,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

94106.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  would  quite  stand 
that  ? — I  think  public  opinion  would,  when  there  is  a 
place  where  a  man  can  earn  all  a  man  needs  and  get  as 
good  a  living  as  anyone  else  can  ;  if  he  will  not  do  it  that 
man  ought  to  starve.  Public  opinion  will  not  stand  it  as 
long  as  a  man  cannot  get  a  job. 

94107.  A  man  need  not  starve  if  he  goes  to  a  work- 
house, but  there  is  considerable  public  opinion  if  he 
starves  because  he  does  not  go  there  ? — I  think  if  Me  pro- 
vided work  for  everyone  that  we  could  soon  do  without  : 
the  workhouse. 

94108.  You  suggest  the  school  age  should  be  raised  to  Exte  :on 
twenty-one,  contemplating  that  during  a  certain  period  .^choc  ag*"' 
the  scholars  would  earn  their  own  living,  or  more  than  and  i  rl< ' 
earn  their  own  living  ? — Yes.  ^chol  •• 

94109.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  willing  to  work  if 
they  did  not  receive  that  amount  for  themselves  ?— I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  that.    If  we 
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send  a  bov  now  to  a  technical  institution  he  stays  there 
until  twenty-one  sometimes,  and  his  father  pays  for  him. 
He  is  doing  the  work,  and  the  boy  does  not  run  away  ; 
he  is  getting  good  training  ;  I  do  not  see  w  hy  a  boy  should 
run  away  from  a  good  thing. 

9-tllO.  Would  he  not  find  he  was  earning  a  wage  that 
was  not  paid  to  him  ? — Not  if  he  thought,  "  Up  to  a  certain 
age  I  am  receiving  from  the  State  and  have  contributed 
nothing,  from  a  certain  age  I  am  earning  perhaps  half 
my  living,  now  it  is  only  honoui'able  for  me  to  stay  till 
I  am  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age,  until  it 
has  been  shown  quite  clearly  that  I  have  earned  enough 
to  pay  the  expense  on  my  education." 

94111.  You  think  he  would  feel  that  be  should  recoup 
the  State  for  what  was  spent  on  him  in  the  earlier  years  ? 
— Yes. 

94112.  Do  you  think  your  experience  shows  that  he 
would  repay  it  ? — Yes. 

94113.  {3Ir.  Chandler.)  In  your  reply  to  Question 
No.  4,  you  confirm  a  reply  that  has  been  repeatedly 
expressed  here,  that  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  has 
had  the  effect  of  driving  aged  men  out  of  the  labour 
market  ? — I  think  it  has. 

94114.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  employers,  since  the 
passing  of  that  Act  have  been  compelled  to  insure  them- 
selves against  this  liability  ? — In  nearly  every  case  they 
have  insured. 

94115.  Then  it  could  not  be  such  a  factor  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  men,  could  it  ? — Yes,  it  is,  because  the 
employer  knows  if  he  has  many  accidents  his  premium 
is  going  to  be  raised.  The  insurance  companies  have 
to  be  carried  on  at  a  profit. 

94116.  I  was  tiying  to  think  whether  the  explanation 
was  not  more  ;  what  is  said  in  one  of  the  other  paragraphs 
in  answer  to  Question  8,  where  you  say  that  no  employer 
Avould  employ  a  man  except  a  profit  can  be  got  out  of 
his  labour,  and  whon,  by  reason  of  age,  his  labour  ceases 
to  be  profitable,  then  the  employer  gets  rid  of  him  ? — 
There  is  less  consideration  for  workmen  now  than  there 
used  to  be.  Going  back  a  few  years,  when  employers 
knew  their  employees  more,  they  did  keep  on  the  old 
men  out  of  consideration  ;  the  next  stage  was  not  so 
much  consideration  as  convenience  ;  an  old  man  was 
kept  on  at  a  reduced  wage  ;  they  dropped  him  2s.  a 
week  this  year,  and  2s.  a  week  the  next  year,  so,  instead 
of  giving  him  45s.  a  week  as  they  once  did,  they  got  him 
at  £1  a  week. 

94117.  That  was  when  an  employer  knew  every  one 
of  his  men  and  lived  amongst  them  ? — Yes ;  now  the 
idea  of  that  has  gone. 

le  of  94118.  With  regard  to  your  experience  as  Chairman 

tal         of  the  Borstal  Committee,  you  say  that  there  has  been 
tment  in  some  remarkable  results  of  the  useful  work  the  prisoners 
are  doing  ? — That  is  so. 

94119.  You  say  it  has  transformed  them  into  quite 
different  and  better  characters  ? — That  is  so.  I  do 
not  say  in  every  case,  but  a  large  number  of  cases. 

94120.  You  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  M'Ork  of  that 
committee  is  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  reforming 
the  character  ? — That  is  so  ;   we  have  now  about  forty- 

•  '  ■  five,  and,  within  the  next  year,  we  shall  double  our 

number,  because  the  Department  is  so  satisfied  with 
the  usefulness  of  the  work  we  are  doing  at  Lincoln. 
We  make  good  carpenters  and  smiths,  not  very  skilled, 
but  still  useful  men,  and  good  gardeners. 

94121.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  I  quite  understand  the  value 
of  your  system  and  the  effect  of  it  on  the  rising  generation. 
I  quite  see  if  we  adopt  your  line  we  might  do  a  good  deal 
for  the  next  generation,  or  the  next  generation  but  one, 
but  how  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  present  moment  ? 
We  have  an  immense  number  of  adults  who  comprise 
the  unemployed.  How  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  that 
mass  of  people  ? — I  say  I  should  require  at  least  250,000 
acres  of  land  at  once.  I  would  start  afforestation,  I 
would  start  cultivating  it,  I  would  set  the  men  to  grow 
some  food  for  themselves,  to  tend  cattle  and  so  forth. 

94122.  That  is  all  skilled  labour  ?— That  would  absorb 
some  skilled  labour.  , 

-  94123.  That  is  all  skilled  labour  ?— Yes. 
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94124.  A  number  of  these  people  are  quite  incOLi-     Mr.  John 
petent  to  do  forest  work  or  raise  their  own  food  ? —  llichardson. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  out  of  employment  who  are  

able  to  do  that.  24  Feb.,  1908. 

94125.  A  large  number  would  require  a  period  of 
training,  would  they  not  ?— I  know  plenty  of  men  who 
are  working  hard  all  day  long  as  engineers  or  carpent«rs 
or  builders,  who  take  the  greatest  delight  in  growing 
their  own  food  in  their  spare  time. 

94126.  Why  is  it,  do  you  think,  these  people  have  Causes  of 
flocked  so  much  to  the  towns  and  given  up  the  country  ?  rural  de- 

• — I  think  in  co  sequence  of  the  dulness  of  the  country  population, 
and  the  low  wages  principally.    That  is  what  the  farmers 
tell  us. 

94127.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  under  those 
two  heads  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  if  they  reform  the  land 
question. 

94128.  You  think  that  is  a  cure  for  it  afterwards  ? — • 
Y"es,  too  much  goes  in  the  rent,  and  too  little  in  the 
labour  which  produces  the  rent. 

94129.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  worth  more  than  he  is  paid  in  labour  ? — I 
think  a  great  deal  more. 

94130.  In  the  result  of  his  labour  ? — ^Yes.    He  is  the 
only  indispensable  person  in  the  world. 

94131.  Would  you  be  glad  to  see  more  done  in  the 
way  of  technical  training  for  agricultural  labourers  ?— 
Yes. 

94132.  How  do  you  think  it  could  be  managed  ? — ^I  Schools  for 
think  it  could  be  managed  by  establishing  such  schools  agi  icullural 
as  I  have  suggested  in  my  scheme,  which  I  shall  be  glad  labourers, 
to  place  before  you,  and  these  would  be  centres  of  in- 
telligence and  centres  of  interest  to  them  ;    and  would 

make  village  life  have  more  life  and  interest  in  it. 

94133.  What  authority  would  you  put  them  under, 
who  would  you  rely  on  to  carry  out  these  works  ? — The 
head  of  the  establishments,  the  masters  of  the  schools. 

94134.  Do  you  think  the  county  would  be  a  large 
enough  area  for  a  scheme  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

94135.  Have  you  ever  sat  on  the  county  council  in 
Lincolnshire  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

94136.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  far  their  work  at 
present  really  fills  up  their  time,  how  much  they  have 
for  any  other  work  ? — I  think  to  put  it  under  the  county 
council  would  be  a  great  mistake. 

94137.  Where  would  you  put  it  ? — I  would  start  with 
the  small  schools  and  make  real  good  schools  in  every 
village  in  a  county  ;  and  there  I  should  have  a  school 
board  (we  have  no  better  name  for  it  than  that)  and  then 
we  should  have  a  smaller  number  of  secondary  schools  ; 
the  committees  of  those  schools  should  elect  the  members 
of  the  secondary  ones,  and  the  secondary  schools  should 
again  elect  their  committee  to  work  the  industrial  centres, 
and  they  should  all  work  from  below  ;  they  should  know 
what  they  are  doing,  and  do  it  as  part  of  their  business. 

94138.  People  interested  in  education  who  have  really 
studied  the  question  ? — Yes,  who  are  fitted  for  it. 

94139.  When  would  you  pass  on  a  boy  from  an  elemen- 
tary school  to  a  secondary  school  ? — About  fourteen  ; 
a  good  deal  depends  on  the  boy,  from  twelve  to  fourteen. 
Many  could  go  at  twelve. 

94140.  And  the  higher  training  school  ? — In  my  scheme 
I  put  it  at  sixteen  ;  then  his  parents  and  the  schoolmaster 
together  must  decide  how  he  is  to  be  specialised,  then  he 
is  to  go  into  the  special  one. 

94141.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  let  him  work  at  the 
time  he  is  at  the  special  school  ? — Yes,  about  four  houns 
a  day. 

94142.  Do  you  think  that  plan  would  work  in  the 
country  ?  Knowing  what  agricultural  labour  is,  do  you 
think  that  would  be  possible  ? — I  think  it  would  be  sure 
to  work. 

94143.  You  think  a  man  who  could  only  work  four 
hours  a  day  could  really  find  employment  in  the  country  ? 
— The  man  who  would  be  working  for  four  hours  would 
be  working  within  the  establishment ;  he  would  have 
_his  lessons  for  four  hours,  and  his  work  for  four  hours  all 
within  the  walls  of  the  establishment,  like  a  big  college. 
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94144.  You  do  not  mean  he  sliould  do  his  work  for  a 
farmer  outside  for  four  hours  ? — No,  the  work  should  be 
part  of  his  instruction. 

94145.  Would  he  earn  any  wages  ? — He  woiild  not  be 
getting  wages,  he  would  be  living  in  the  establishment 
and  getting  board  and  lodging,  and  the  account  would  be 
credited  with  the  value  of  the  work  he  did  and  debited 
with  the  amount  spent  on  him. 

94146.  You  know  under  ordinary  conditions  in  the 
country  children  who  are  earning  make  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  family  income  ? — I  do. 

94147.  You  would  stop  all  that  ?— Yes,  but  I  should 
take  away  also  all  the  expense  of  the  cliildi-en. 

94148.  You  think  on  the  whole  that  is  greater  than 
the  amount  which  they  bring  in  ? — Yes. 

94149.  Have  you  paid  much  attention  to  the  housing 
of  the  poor  in  the  country  ? — No,  I  have  not.  Generally 
I  have  considered  it. 

94150.  How  far  that  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  you  have  not  examined  very 
much  ? — Except  that  I  know  that  in  many  places  there 
are  no  houses  for  them,  so  that  a  man  shall  not  get  a 
settlement,  and  come  on  the  rates. 

94151.  {Mr.  Bzntham.)  I  notice  that  you  lay  very  strong 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  labour-saving  machinery  does 
not  tend  to  increase  emplojnnent ;  you  say  it  rather 
decreases  it  ? — I  state  it  clearly  that  labour-saving 
machinery  in  the  first  instance  does  tend  to  cheapen  the 
production  and  therefore  increases  employment  very 
considerably,  but  eventually  the  production  overtakes  the 
demand,  and  then  it  decreases  it,  and  that  we  have  more 
than  reached  the  point  in  our  development  where  that 
takes  place. 

94152.  Therefore  if  we  wish  to  return  to  a  stable  state 
of  affairs,  we  should  give  up  inventing  machinery  ? — No, 
I  want  to  invent  it.  I  have  invented  a  great  deal  myself 
and  it  is  a  delight  to  do  it. 

94153.  If  it  creates  an  evil  ? — It  does  not  create  an 
evil.  It  is  society  that  creates  the  evil.  The  inven- 
tion of  machinery  to  create  wealth  is  a  great  good,  but 
when  that  is  employed  in  such  a  way  that  a  great  many  are 
brought  to  misery,  then  I  say  society  does  that,  not  the  in- 
vention of  machinerv. 

94154.  It  is  a  question  of  distribution  really  ? — Yes, 
of  equitable  distribution. 

94155.  To  take  the  first  point  first,  that  is  as  to  whether 
it  really  does  tend  to  increase  employment  ultimately,  can 
you  point  to  any  single  industry  where  there  have  been 
great  strides  in  production,  where  there  are  fewer  people 
employed  to-day  than  there  were  prior  to  those  inventions 
of  labour-saving  appliances  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  can, 
but  I  can  see  the  time  coming  when  that  will  be  so.  I  can 
point  to  Laing's  in  Sunderland  which  is  shut  up,  and  many 
ironworks  and  establishments  that  have  ceased  to  be 
and  become  bankrupt,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  can  just 
now  see  the  turning  point. 

94156.  It  is  more  or  less  a  question  of  locality,  is  it  not, 
whether  the  coal,  iron  and  various  other  things  that  enoer 
into  the  production  are  as  good  as  they  are  in  other 
€iistri:ts  ;  the  sum  total  in  the  iron  trade,  and  in  almost 
every  other  trade  in  the  country,  is  higher  now  than  it  ever 
was  before  ? 

94157.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  May  I  suggest  there  is  a  much 
less  number  employed  in  the  spinning  trade  in  Lancashire 
now  than  there  was  before  this  wholesale  introduction  of 
machinery.  I  mean  spinners  only,  not  weavers  or  any 
other  department  of  the  textile  trade. 

94158.  {Chairman.)  The  aggregate  in  the  cotton  trade 
"has  increased  has  it  not  ? 

94159.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  Granted,  but  in  this  particular 
'department  owing  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  the 
number  of  spinners  has  considerably  decreased. 

94160.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Your  argument  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  output  is  so  much  greater  ? — The  output 
of  some  thmgs,  but  not  of  everything.  Take  such  a  thing 
:as  that  which  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with,  the  output 
of  threshing  machines.  There  was  a  time  when  people 
could  not  get  threshing  machines  fast  enough.  Now 
there  are  so  many  people  making  them»all  over  the  world 
that  there  is  a  machine  for  every  farmer.    There  are  only 


so  many  people  in  the  world,  and  you  cannot  go  on  in- 
creasing your  output  of  threshing  machines  long  before 
you  overtake  the  demand. 

94161.  (i¥r.  Bentham.)  There  are  a  number  of  people  Effects 
employed  now  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  machine 
reaping  and   threshing  machines,  that   is,   in  making 
machines  and  in  reaping,  which  would  hav  eto  be  tak^'n 
together  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  sum  total  of 
employment  in  those  two  industries  is  reduced  ? — Yes. 

94162.  If  there  are  more  people  employed  in  making 
machines  and  fewer  people  in  reaping  and  threshing  com 
by  hand,  there  may  be  more  corn  grown  by  the  use  of  these 
machines  than  there  was  formerly  ? — But  nobody  will 
ever  grow  more  corn  than  we  require  to  eat.  It  would 
be  no  use  to  us  ;  there  must  be  a  limit,  when  we  have 
grown  enough  to  eat  we  do  not  want  more. 

94163.  It  has  extended  in  many  ways  the  use  of  the 
commodity,  the  use  of  the  commodity  for  other  purposes 
than  eating  ? — True,  but  there  is  a  limit. 

94164.  There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  human  wants  and 
the  produce  of  that  could  have  been  used  in  many  ways 
to  satisfy  human  wants  which  we  never  dreamed  of  before  ? 
—True. 

94165.  I  think  that  the  cotton  industry  which  was 
taken  as  an  example  ought  to  be  taken  in  its  entirety  and 
not  one  branch  of  it,  just  as  even  corn  should  be  taken  in 
its  entirety,  because  certain  machinery  might  facilitate 
production  which  would  increase  enormously  the  consump- 
tion and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  ;  one  process 
might  be  lessened,  but  the  other  process  might  be  con- 
siderably increased  ? — Yes. 

94166.  I  thought  you  might  have  some  data,  but  it  is  an 
impression  you  have  that  it  has  reduced  employment  rather 
than  increased  it  after  a  certain  period  has  elapsed  ? — Yes, 
but  it  is  an  impression  based  upon  careful  observation 
during  forty  years. 

94167.  {Cliairman.)  Employment  in  Lincolnshire  has  Unenipl 
increased  now  ? — Yes,  within  the  last  forty  years  very  nient  in 
much  indeed,  but  not  in  the  last  few  years  ;  it  is  decreasing.  Lij'coln- 

94168.  The  last  three  or  four  years  ? — The  last  year 
especially.  There  are  more  skilled  men  out  of  work  now. 
One  in  ten  in  all  the  skilled  trade  imions  in  Lincolnshire 
is  out  now. 

94169.  That  is  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
machines  ? — Yes,  and  the  building  trade  is  very  poor. 

94170.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Take  the  introduction  of  the 
steam  engine,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  facilities  for  in- 
creased production  were  almost  undreamt  of  prior  to 
that  ?— That  is  so. 

94171.  The  sum  total  of  employment  has  been  in- 
creased enormously  in  consequence  ? — That  is  so. 

94172.  It  introduced  also  our  railway  system  which 
has  made  it  possible  to  produce  things,  because  they  can 
be  carried  to  where  they  are  wanted  ? — True. 

94173.  We  say,  therefore,  the  sum  total  of  the  number 
of  people  employed  is  enormously  increased,  and  is  made 
possible  by  the  introduction  of  these  labour-saving  de- 
vices ? — True,  and  a  great  many  people  are  employed 
now  doing  work  that  does  not  need  to  be  done,  but  not 
more  people  in  proportion  are  being  properly  fed  and 
clothed  now. 

94174.  You  say  there  are  people  employed  now  doing  Wasteful 
work  that  need  not  be  done  ?— Yes. 

competiti 

94175.  Wliat  kind  of  work  do  you  mean  ? — I  not  system, 
infrequently  see  on  parallel  lines  of  railway  a  truck  of 

coal  going  one  way,  and  a  truck  of  coal  going  the  other 
way,  which  is  a  waste  of  labour.  In  my  own  works  I 
know  that  I  have  men  sometimes  who  will  spend  a  day 
in  getting  machinery  ready  to  do  a  piece  of  work  by 
mac'iinery  which  can  better  be  done  by  machinery  than 
by  hand.  They  will  spend  a  whole  day  in  setting  a 
machine  to  do  it,  and  they  will  do  their  work  perhaps  in 
a  couple  of  hours  when  it  is  done,  and  then  they  have  to 
spend  a  day  in  altering  it  for  something  else  ;  that  is 
because  they  are  doing  a  small  part  of  what  the  country 
needs.  Very  often  in  some  small  works  they  are 
wasting  three  parts  of  their  time  in  altering  the 
machines  to  do  the  work ;  and  in  the  firm  next 
door  they  are  doing  the  same  thing,  wasting  their 
time ;   it  is  the  same  thing  in  the  next  town,  they  are 
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wasting  their  time.  A  great  deal  of  work  is  being  done 
that  does  not  need  to  be  done  at  all,  because  we  are  all 
competing  with  each  other. 

94176.  Various  employers,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand 
and  to  satisfy  their  customers,  are  taking  the  shortest 
possible  cut  in  the  production  ;  they  know  otherwise 
that  they  would  be  very  soon  superseded  and  other  people 
would  take  it  on.  Taking  it  on  that  ground,  there  cannot 
be  a  great  amount  of  waste. — There  is.  If  you  have, 
as  we  have  in  Lincoln,  which  is  a  typical  case,  three  very 
large  firms  doing  practically  the  same  thing,  each  firm 
must  have  special  machinery  for  doing  part  of  their  work, 
and  there  must  be  three  sets,  whereas  one  set  could  do  it 
for  all  three.  They  must  each  have  a  complete  set  of 
moulding  boxes  and  patterns,  and  three  sets  of  draughts- 
men, where  one  could  do  for  them  all.  That  is  what  I 
mean  by  a  waste  of  labour. 

94177.  The  same  appliances  could  be  more  fully  em- 
ployed ? — Yes,  in  doing  the  work,  instead  of  spending 
the  time  altering  it  and  getting  it  ready  for  the  next  job. 

94178.  That  points  to  a  wider  organisation  of  all 
industry  ? — Yes. 

94179.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  into  that,  because  it 
is  not  the  point  at  issue  ? — No,  but  it  was  in  answer  to 
your  question. 

94180.  In  the  scheme  which  you  outline,  you  suggest 
that  £25,000,000  should  be  raised  on  credit  ?— Yes. 

94181.  You  say  not  cash  ? — Yes. 

94182.  I  suppose  that  £25,000,000  will  have  to  be  issued 
somehow.  How  are  you  going  to  issue  that  £25,000,000  ? 
How  could  you  do  it  entirely  upon  credit  ? — I  do  not  say 
entirely  without  cash  at  the  beginning,  to  buy  the  land 
we  might  require  whatever  the  sum  is— £10,000,000  for 
land.  Government  stock  could  be  issued  to  pay  for 
that. 

94183.  If  it  is  paid  by  Government  stock,  it  would 
mean  that  interest  would  have  to  be  paid  for  it  ? — Yes. 

94 184.  Then  you  would  be  really  borrowing  £25,000,000, 
that  is  what  it  means  ? — Borrowing  from  ourselves. 

94185.  There  is  one  set  of  persons  going  to  b3  put  to 
work  in  various  ways  by  the  use  of  this  £25,000,000  ? — Yes. 

94186.  And  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  shall  be  in  the 
way  of  agriculture  and  cattle-raising,  and  then  you  would 
require  all  the  subsidiary  industries  which  follow,  even 
to  coal  and  iron  mining  ? — Yes. 

94187.  If  you  are  going  to  raise  money  to  provide  coal 
and  iron  mines  and  such  industries  as  those,  would  you 
not  reduce  the  amount  of  coal  and  iron  mining  that  is 
already  going  on  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  simpler  process 
to  buy  up  some  of  those  coal  and  iron  mines  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so  ;  we  want  to  provide  employment.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  unemployed  question.  To  merely  go 
and  spend  £10,000,000  in  buying  up  a  lot  of  things  does 
not  employ  anyone.  I  want  to  employ  these  500,000 
usefully.  To  dig  a  mine  and  find  some  iron  is  to  find 
«ome  useful  employment  for  them. 

94188.  If,  as  you  state  here,  you  find  work  for  one 
man,  and  he  displaces  another  man,  which  you  say  in 
one  of  your  other  paragraphs,  if  you  set  up  a  coal  and 
iron  mine  in  one  district,  you  stop  a  coal  and  iron  mine 
somewhere  else  ? — No,  because  I  am  going  to  produce 
more  wealth  ;  these  men  go  insufficiently  clad  and  fed  ; 
I  am  going  to  put  them  to  make  more  clothes  for  them- 
selves ;  they  are  improperly  housed,  I  will  set  them  to 
work  to  build  houses  for  themselves.  I  do  not  want 
to  interfere  with  anyone  else's  trade,  they  would  not 
compete  in  the  open  market  at  all,  they  would  provide 
for  their  own  wants.  We,  through  the  open  market, 
iiave  to  pay  through  the  rates  and  taxes  for  them. 

94189.  In  order  to  try  a  scheme  of  this  kind  you  would 
be  prepared  to  suggest  that,  with  this  amount  of  land 
and  this  £25,000,000,  you  would  take  so  many  persons, 
for  which  you  have  stipulated  here,  500,000,  and  you 
would  say  all  those  would  be  able  to  earn  their  living  ? — 
Some  of  them  would  starve,  and  I  would  let  them,  but 
some  of  them  would  earn  a  great  deal  more. 

94190.  You  think  you  would  be  able  so  to  organise 
their  labour,  and  so  produce  things  that  they  would  all 
have  a  sufficiency,  and  be  able  to  work  for  it  and  live 
in  comfort  ? — Certainly;  not  only  that,  but  everybody 
will  live  in  comfort  because  of  the  labour  they  do. 
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94191.  There  is  one  thing  you  will  have  done,  you  will  Mr.  Julm 
have  taken  £25,000,000  of  money  from  other  people  who  Richardson, 
are  already  employed  by  this  money,  and  those  will  be 
brought  into  your  hands  ;  they  are  already  waiting  to 
be  absorbed  in  consequence.-I  would  not  take  £25,000,000  ; 
1  want  a  credit  of  £25,000,000,  that  is  all ;  I  should  have 
to  pay  interest  on  it  for  a  few  years  ;  bye-and-bye,  within 
a  few  years,  I  would  be  able  to  pay  it  back. 

94192.  It  ij  often  said  that  these  people  are  now  being 
provided  for  and  they  are  now  consuming  less,  I  grant 
than  possibly  you  think  they  ought  to  consume,  but  yet 
they  are  consuming  ? — Yes. 

94193.  Therefore  you  would  withdraw  the  whole  of 
this  demand  from  the  outside  market,  from  the  other 
people  who  are  now  providing  them  with  things  ? — ^Yes. 

94194.  And  you  would  also  be  taking  more  from  them 
in  the  way  of  taxation,  which  is  assisting  the  people  to 
employ  others  ;  therefore  you  would  be  increasing  the 
number  of  people  who  wanted  to  be  dealt  with  under 
your  system. — Again  1  am  not  going  to  deal  with  all  at 
once.  By  the  time  we  have  got  it  all  done  we  shall  have 
relieved  the  nation  of  at  least  £30,000,000  a  y  ;ar  in 
other  ways.  It  is  no  extra  burden  on  them  ;  we  spend  it 
on  the  criminals  and  paupers  now,  but  then  on  ordinary 
industries. 

94195.  How  will  you  save  that  ? — By  eliminating 
them.  A  great  many  of  tliom  would  die  off  in  twenty 
years,  and  we  shoald  not  make  any  more.  Those  who 
drift  to  the  workhouses  now  would  come  into  our  work- 
shops instead. 

94196.  You  do  not  suggest  you  would  take  all  thegchemeof 
people  out  of  the  workhouses  ? — No,  you  would  let  them  State 

die.  employment. 

94197.  You  would  not  take  all  those  out  ? — No,  but  I 
would  not  put  any  more  in. 

94198.  Your  scheme  would  tend  to  stop  the  supply  ? 
— Yes. 

94199.  To  stop  the  wreckages  and  failures  of  society  ? — • 
Yes. 

94200.  Would  it  stop  the  man  who  takes  to  drink  and 
disposes  of  all  he  has.  Would  it  stop  the  man  who  has 
premature  illness  brought  on  by  his  own  evil  habits  cf 
life  1  All  that  kind  of  thing  would  still  go  on,  would  it 
not  ? — Not  all  of  it ;  it  would  stop  a  great  deal  of  that. 
A  good  deal  of  that  depends  on  ample  opportunities  of 
doing  wrong  and  no  opportunity  of  doing  right, 

94201.  Your  scheme  would  not  regenerate  society,  it 
would  only  deal  with  the  surplus  which  now  exists.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  would  reach  these  people  and  so  influence 
their  lives  as  to  prevent  them  becoming  wreckages  of 
society. — I  am  thinking  of  a  great  many  men  I  know 
personally  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  come  in  and 
work  their  way ;  and  as  good  men  as  those,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  have  no  chance  of  work. 

94202.  I  want  to  take  a  wider  view,  it  affects  the  whole 
nation.  Sometimes  we  can  see  on  a  small  scale  what 
appears  to  be  feasible,  but  applying  it  to  all  the  nation 
it  would  alter  the  whole  problem. — I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand your  question. 

94203.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  possibly  'you  can  deal 
with  two  or  three  people  who  are  round  you ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  all  the  people  who  would 
need  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  way  it  becomes  rather  a 

serious  problem,  its  dimensions  are  altered  immensely  ?  

I  have  found  in  my  experience  of  life  that  nearly  every- 
body has  a  great  deal  more  good  than  evil  in  them,  they 
at  most  would  rather  do  right  than  wrong  if  they  had  an 
equal  chance.  Even  as  to  criminals,  sitting  on  the 
Bench  I  have  often  been  asked  :  Will  you  give  me  a  job  ? 
or :  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  job  ?  But  you 
cannot  do  it  nOAV. 

94204.  I  take  it  we  all  want  to  make  it  easier  to  do  right 
and  harder  to  do  wrong.  We  want  people  to  recognise 
that  they  have  obligations  to  society  as  well  as  some 
rights  ? — Certainly. 

94205.  In  bringing  that  to  their  notice  would  you  suggest  The  ricrht  to 
to  them  now,  when  you  have  no  work  to  do,  that  the  nation  work.  ° 
will  provide  you  always  with  a  ready  job  or  full  main- 
tenance, as  you  suggest  here  ? — Yes,  I  would. 
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94206.  Then  there  would  be  really  no  inducement  for 
people  to  rely  upon  their  own  exertions,  that  is,  provide 
against  the  exigencies  of  life  which  come  to  all,  if  at  all 
times  they  could  fall  back  on  the  State  and  be  provided 
for  ? — Fall  back  on  themselves.  Here  is  a  man  who  can 
earn  £3  or  £4  a  week  ;  how  many  want  an  opportunity 
of  doing  it  ?  A  private  individual  cannot  provide  it, 
the  State  has  a  right  to  do  it  then.  The  provision  of  work 
by  private  individuals  has  signally  failed.  It  has  broken 
down  from  day  to  day ;  but  the  man  relies  on  himself  ; 
he  says  :  I  want  a  chance  of  working  for  myself.  We  have 
taken  his  land  from  him,  we  have  taken  his  workshop  from 
him.  What  are  you  to  do  ?  You  must  give  them  to  him 
again. 

94207.  You  think  it  would  not  prevent  the  man  from 
so  husbanding  his  resources  as  to  be  able  to  tide  over  any 
period  of  distress  from  whatever  cause  it  may  be  ;  or  on 
the  other  hand  you  do  not  want  him  to  tide  over  it  ? — I  do 
not  want  him  to  have  the  period  of  distress  to  tide  over  ; 
I  do  not  see  why  he  should,  because  each  man  can  earn 
so  much  more  than  he  consumes  ;  it  is  a  foolish  thing  to 
let  a  man  who  can  earn  more  than  he  consumes  fail  to 
do  it. 

94208.  It  all  depends  on  this  :  You  think  things  can 
be  so  organised  that  there  will  always  be  sufficient  work  for 
every  man  ;  then  there  are  the  women  and  children  to 
come  in  somewhere  ? — To  maintain  wife  and  family. 

94209.  Sufficient  work  for  every  person  who  needs  to 
work  imder  proper  conditions  ? — Yes. 

91210.  Then  comes  another  question,  as  to  the  pay- 
ment for  work.  All  men  are  not  equal  in  their  pro- 
ducing power  ? — No. 

94211.  It  may  be  mentally  or  it  may  be  physically  ? — 
True. 

94212.  And  all  men  have  not  equal  liabilities,  that  is 
they  have  not  equal  responsibility  ? — True. 

94213.  They  have  not  equal  families  ;  a  single  man  might 
very  well  be  able  to  earn  what  will  maintain  him  even 
though  he  may  be  inefficient ;  he  may  produce  more  than 
he  consumei ;  but  when  you  come  to  a  man  who  may  be 
more  or  less  efficient  he  has  these  other  liabilities  or  respon- 
slbilities  attached  to  him.  He  cannot  provide  for  all  those 
imless  you  actually  pay  him  far  more  than  he  earns  ? — 
Are  you  dealing  with  a  man  now  ph3fsically  or  mentally 
weak  ?  He  must  be  either  mentally  or  physically  weak. 
If  he  is  a  cripple  and  cannot  work  we  pity  him,  and  main- 
tain him  out  of  our  funds  ;  if  he  is  mentally  weak,  we 
maintain  him  now  out  of  our  national  funds  ;  there  is 
a  similar  provision  now. 

94214.  As  an  employer,  have  you  known  men  who  are 
below  the  standard  at  which  you  would  care  to  employ 
men  regularly  for  some  reason  or  other ;  it  appears  he  is 
inlolent,  you  do  not  know  why,  it  may  be  from  some 
physical  defect,  and  if  you  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
physical  defect,  at  any  rate,  there  is  an  inefficient  worker 
.of  his  class,  I  suppose  we  always  shall  have  those,  and  I 
suppose  under  your  system  that  that  man  is  going  to  be 
paid  and  maintained  on  exactly  the  same  level  as  the  man 
who  is  more  alert  and  industrious  ? — I  do  not  say  so. 

94215.  It  comes  to  this  then,  that  if  you  are  going  to 
discriminate  between  the  two  you  are  going  to  pay  on  the 
basis  of  what  each  man  earns,  not  what  he  needs.  Which 
do  you  propose  to  pay  on,  the  man's  producing  capacity 
or  upon  his  needs  ? — I  would  pay,  first,  everyone  accord- 
ing to  their  needs,  but  some  men's  needs  are  smaller  than 
others,  and  sometimes  their  capacities  are  greater.  At 
present  I  should  give  the  man  who  earned  the  most  the 
chance  of  having  the  most.  I  would  give  to  eve  y  man 
all  he  earned  for  himself,  just  less  the  cOot  of  administration. 
It  would  be  to  their  interests  then  to  earn  as  much  as  they 
could. 

94216.  You  would  have  to  give  some  men  more  than 
they  earned  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  unless  the  man  is  really 
an  idiot  or  a  cripple,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  them 
now,  we  put  them  itato  an  institution  for  incurables. 

94217.  He  suffers  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  way,  it  may 
be  for  his  own  misdeeds,  but  at  any  rate  he  has  not  the 
same  easy  time  of  it  as  a  man  who  has  a  better  facility 
of  production  and  better  reward  for  hs  labour.  You 
must  face  this  fact,  you  have  to  pay  the  men  according 
to  Iheir  nee  is  or  the  value  of  the  work  done,    If  ypu 


pay  according  to  the  value  of  the  work  done,  that  means  Basis  of 
that  a  single  man  would  be  getting  twice  as  much  in  pay-  muuerai  u 
ment  as  a  married  man  who  needed  it  more  and  could  not  to  work  ; 
earn  it.    Unless  you  pay  according  to  their  wants  you  ^"'J^'^^^j'** 
are  not  going  to  remedy  all  the  evils  you  think  you  are.  ^ 
If  you  pay  according  to  needs,  what  inducement  is  there 
for  the  single  man  to  work  hard  and  make  up,  as  he  would 
have  to,  for  the  inefficiency  of  the  others.    What  induce- 
ment would  there  be  to  him  if  he  does  not  get  the  reward 
of  his  labour  ? — I  would  give  him  the  reward  of  his 
labour.    I  would  not  give  to  anyone  the  reward  of  some- 
one else's  labour,  if  he  can  earn  it  himself.    If  he  cannot 
earn  it  himself,  he  must  be  a  burden  upon  society  as  he 
is  now. 

94218.  That  class  would  be  a  burden  on  your  commun- 
ity if  they  enter  it  ? — They  are  now,  they  would  be  then, 
but  we  should  have  fewer  of  them. 

94219.  In  spite  of  that,  you  think  you  could  make 
your  community  practically  self-supporting,  because  it 
would  get  a  fair  sprinkling  of  all  classes  ? — Yes. 

94220.  It  would  carry  its  own  sick  and  own  wreckages 
and  provide  for  all  emergencies  ? — I  do  not  suppose  that 
more  than  10,000,000  men  do  any  work  now,  and  they 
carry  the  whole  burden  of  all  society,  they  carry  the 
burden  of  all  those  who  do  not  work  now.  We  should 
not  have  any  millionaires  to  keep  then.  With  regard 
to  the  credit,  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  I  know  a  firm  quite 
well,  a  very  large  firm,  which  has  for  many  years  paid  in 
dividends  over  £C0,000  a  year.  That  was  started  almost 
without  any  capital.  A  rich  man  said  :  If  you  will  give 
me  one-third  of  your  earnings,  I  will  guarantee  you  at  the 
bank  ;  I  will  open  a  credit  for  £25,000.  For  many  years 
time  that  man  drew  out  an  average  of  £20,000  a  year,  and 
about  £500,000  in  capital  at  the  end  of  the  partnerships. 
That  was  all  done  by  working  men's  earnings. 

94221.  Do  you  think  you  could  find  a  man  at  £2,000 
a  year  who  would  manage  your  establishment  ? — Yes. 

94222.  When  he  could  get  £20,000  a  year  by  a  private 
venture  ? — You  do  not  get  people  who  do  the  work 
getting  £20,000  a  year,  it  is  those  who  do  not  do  the 
work  who  get  it. 

94223.  It  is  the  person  who  organises  it  Y- — The  persons 
who  organis3  do  not  get  £2,000  a  year.  The  best  filled 
offices  in  the  country  are  filled  for  under  £2,000  a  year. 

94224.  Who  gets  it  ? — This  man  who  merely  guaranteed 
two  clever  young  men.  He  merely  guaranteed  them 
£25,000,  and  he  got  all  that.  I  am  speaking  of  a  wealthy 
capitalist  who  was  convinced  of  the  skill  of  two  young 
engineers  and  guaranteed  them  at  the  bank  for  £25,000. 
He  did  not  put  down  a  penny.  In  about  ten  years  he 
drew  about  £20,000  a  year  out  of  it.  The  rjal  manager 
of  those  works  never  got  over  £1,000  a  year — the  man 
who  really  did  it.  That  man  did  not  do  anything 
certainly  to  it,  but  he  drew  £500,000  in  twenty-five 
years'  time. 

94225.  He  was  able  to  discern  the  skill. — He  did  not 
do  anything,  he  did  not  earn  a  penny. 

94226.  (Chairman.)  He  put  the  money  in  ? — He  did 

not,  he  said  to  the  bank  :  I  will  be  responsible  for  this;  j 
money  and  pay  if  they  do  not.  He  was  convinced  these 
young  men,  i.e.,  th  ■  factory,  would  pay  it.  He  looked 
into  their  books  and  he  insisted  on  their  paying  a  com- 
petent clerk  out  of  his  own  office  to  see  that  they  kept 
their  accounts  right. 

94227.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  That  was  exactly  the  same  as 
finding  the  money  ? — No,  I  was  showing  what  can  be 
done  with  credit,  without  money.  I  want  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  th'3  men  who  earned  the  money  never  got 
more  than  £1,000  a  year  for  managing  the  works. 

94228.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  have  had  a  good  deal  Tractica 

of  experience,  have  you  not  ? — I  have.  cxpenei: 
^  witness. 

94229.  You  are  not  a  professional  political  economist  ? 
— No,  I  am  merely  a  practical  man. 

94230.  Your  paper  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
forty  years'  work  amongst  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  ? 
— That  is  so. 

94231.  You  Wore  one  of  a  very  large  firm  of  engineers 
in  the  country  ? — That  is  so. 
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94232.  You  have  been  able  to  see  the  results  of  inven- 
tions and  machinery  in  the  conditions  under  which  men 
employed  labour  ? — I  have. 

94233.  The  things  you  tell  us  in  the  first  part  of  your 
Statement  are  things  which  have  ccme  within  your  own 
knowledge  and  are  not  theoretical  at  all,  but  practical  ? 
—They  are  things  \\hicli  came  within  my  own  knowledge. 

942.34.  On  that  point  abcut  production  overtaking 
the  demanc\  is  not  your  contention  this,  that  our  means 
of  producing  commodities  to-day  are  so  great  that  in- 
dividual production  and  distribution  does  not  absorb 
them  as  rapidly  as  our  means  to  produce  come  along  ? — 
That  is  so.  As  an  illustration,  a  few  weeks  ago  I  visited 
a  boot  factory,  one  of  the  large  boot  factories  in  Leicester, 
and  I  counted  up  the  processes  to  calculate  the  time,  and 
taking  the  time  of  the  processes  they  went  through  I 
found  that  a  man  there  can  make  a  pair  of  boots  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  You  cannot  consume  them  at  that 
rate. 

94235.  Although  it  is  true  that  there  is  an  increased 
demand  at  the  moment,  yet,  even  if  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  what  a  particular  machine  that  is  invented  at  a 
particular  time  will  produce  can  be  got  rid  of  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  invention 
keeps  on  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  so  that  what  is  a  new 
machine  to-day  becomes  an  antiquated  machine,  practi- 
cally speaking,  to-morrow  ? — That  is  so. 

94236.  Supposing  it  could  be  said  that  in  one  case 
they  were  absorbed,  or  would  be  absorbed,  another 
maciine  comes  along  and  really  displaces  the  older 
machine  ? — That  is  so. 

94237.  With  regard  to  skilled  work,  is  it  not  also  the 
fact  that  more  and  more,  in  your  trade  particularly, 
skilled  work  is  really  not  required  with  the  people  who 
are  employed — skilled  work  in  the  old  sense  ? — In  the 
old  sense  there  is  not.  There  must  always  be  a  fow 
skilled  men,  but  there  are  fewer  of  them  needed,  and 
unskilled  men  can  do  now  a  good  deal  more  skilled  work 
than  a  skilled  man  could  do  a  few  years  ago. 

94238.  Does  that  allow  for  the  fact  that  women  and 
boys  are  very  much  more  largely  employed  in  some 
engineering  shops  than  formerly  ? — That  is  so.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  the  women  are  employed  because  they 
are  cheaper  and  more  tractable  than  men  ;  you  get 
more  out  of  them. 

94239.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Would  you  say  there  were 
fewer  skilled  mechanics  to-day  than  there  were  ? — I 
do  not  say  there  are  fewer  skilled  mechanics,  but  I  say 
the  proportion  of  skilled  mechanics  to  the  number  of 
men  employed  is  fewer  than  it  was. 

94240.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  And  the  need  for  them  is  not 
so  great  in  proportion  to  the  output  ? — That  is  so. 

94241.  Of  course,  the  women  are  employed  because 
besides  being  more  tractable  they  are  cheaper,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes,  they  are  cheaper. 

94242.  And  in  all  industry,  so  far  as  you  have  had 
to  do  with  it,  the  trend  is  to  cheapen  production  ? — 
Decidedly. 

94243.  That  results  in  two  things  happening  ;  fiist 
of  all  you  displace  the  men,  or  a  number  of  men,  and 
then  they  have  no  demand ;  they  are  not  competent  to 
demand  anything.  They  have  got  to  go  without  things  ? 
— That  is  so. 

94244.  Therefore,  you  very  often  have  as  in  Leicester, 
if  you  have  been  investigating  there,  the  curious  position, 
that  the  power  to  produce  boots  is  so  great  that  people 
are  going  without  boots  there  who  used  to  be  bootmakers  ? 
— That  is  so. 

94245.  Did  you  investigate  the  unemplojrment  amongst 
the  shoemakers  in  Leicester  at  all  ? — Thoroughly,  no. 
I  do  not  know  so  much  about  it  that  my  evidence  on 
that  subject  would  be  worth  a  great  deal. 

94246.  We  are  continually  told  that  we  ought  to 
give  boys  a  better  training,  so  that  when  they  are  men 
they  will  have  more  skill,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ? — True. 

94247.  Do  you  think  under  present  conditions  we  are 
in  need  of  more  skilled  men  ? — I  do  not  think  a  man  can 
have  too  much  skill.  The  fault  I  find  with  the  present 
man  is  that  he  does  not  know  enough,  they  do  not  think 
about  it  enough.    I  would  like  to  have  as  much  skill  as 


possible,  and  as  much  invention  as  possible,  and  as  much    Mr.  John 
production  as  possible,  but  then  I  want  those  who  produca  Bichards»n.. 
it  to  enjoy  it. 


94248.  I  am  not  thinking  of  a  condition  of  things 
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which  would  be  Socialism,  but  I  am  thinking  of  th.e  Skilled 
present    condition    of    things.    This    Commission    will  ^'■^"""S 
have  to  report  on  some  practical  means  for  dealing  with  uuemulov- 
tlie  unemployed  to-morrow  as  it  were.    What  I  want  nient. 
to  get  from  you  is  this  :    If  in  your  judgment  all  the 
unemployetl  people  to-day  were  skilled  mechanics,  had 
been  trained  as  you  say  you  want  the  boys  and  girls  to 
be  trained  to  industries,  would  there,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  be  a  demand  for  their  labour  ? — There 
would  not. 

94249.  You  speak  as  one  who  represents  a  very  largo 
firm  of  engineers  ;  what  I  want  to  get  is  that  in  your 
definite  opinion,  leaving  the  present  industrial  arrange- 
ments as  they  are,  it  is  not  merely  more  training  that  is 
required  to  bring  employment  within  the  reach  of  men, 
it  is  opportunities  for  using  the  knowledge  and  skill  they 
have,  and  those  opportimities  at  present  private  enter- 
prise does  not  supply,  does  it  ? — That  is  so.  It  supplies 
it  very  largely,  but  it  does  not  supply  sufficient.  I 
think  it  is  likely  to  supply  less. 

94250.  That  is  a  point  I  was  coming  to.  You  have 
said  once  or  twice  that  you  thought  most  distinctly 
that  there  were  less  and  less  men  needed,  or  less  and 
less  help  needed  now  than  there  were  a  few  years  ago. 
Do  you  think  the  tendency  is  to  squeeze  out  men  more 
and  more  ? — -Yes. 

94251.  Does  that  to  some  extent  account  also  for  the 
fact  that  labour  of  all  kinds  apparently  is  becoming 
more  and  more  casual  in  its  nature  ? — That  largely 
accounts  for  it. 

94252.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  it  happened  in  Lin- 
coln, or  whether  it  is  happening  in  Lincoln,  and  in  places 
that  you  know  of,  that  employers  instead  of  taking  men 
on,  and  keeping  them  year  af!er  year,  are  simply  taking 
them  on  for  a  job  now,  and  knocking  them  ofi^,  and  that 
sort  of  thing  ? — I  would  hardly  say  that.  Lincoln  has 
been  exceptionally  favoured  in  that  respect.  The  rule 
is  for  a  man  to  be  employed  for  many  years,  but  of  late 
years  the  practice  has  been  to  discharge  them  at  a  much 
earlier  age  and  take  on  fresh  lads  as  apprentices,  and 
train  up  a  younger  generation  of  men. 

94253.  That  is,  I  suppose,  because  competition  is 
very  much  keener  ? — Yes,  competition  is  keener  ;  it 
has  been  stated,  but  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, that  more  than  700  skilled  men  have  been  dis- 
charged within  the  last  six  months  in  Lincoln.  I  had 
it  from  the  principal  of  one  of  the  works,  but  he  does 
not  know  that  of  his  own  knowledge  again, 

94254.  On  this  question  of  employment,  you  say  that 
private  enterprise  has  failed  in  the  provision  of  work  for 
a  large  number  of  our  people  ? — Yes. 

94255.  You  are  aware  that  the  Poor  Law  has  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  problem,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

94256.  In  your  judgment,  I  suppose,  that  has  failed  ? — 
That  has  failed,  and  failed  miserably. 

94257.  Have  you  had  experience  of  the  LTnemployed 
Workmen  Act  that  was  passed  three  years  ago  ? — No. 

94258.  You  could  not  give  any  opinion  as  to  that  ? — 
No.  I  retired  from  my  position  as  managing  director 
of  my  firm  four  years  ago  ;  and  that  has  come  into  opera- 
tion since. 

94259.  You  have  been  asked  a  good  many  questions 
about  the  waster  ?  Of  course,  as  we  are  not  living  under 
an  ideal  system  we  have  got  those  men  and  women,  and 
they  have  to  be  dealt  with.  You  admit  that,  do  you  not  t 
—Yes. 

94260.  Your  contention  is  that  they  should  have  a 
chance,  before  any  penal  measures  are  tried  with  them, 
of  working  under  reasonable  conditions  ? — That  is  so. 

94261.  Failing  that,  you  are  not  particular  what 
measures  are  taken  with  them  ? — Not  at  all. 

94262.  Your  claim  is  that  a  man  or  woman  should 
first  of  all  have  a  chance  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in 

■  them  ? — I  think  so  ;  but  I  do  honestly  think  that  a  great 
many  more  of  them  than  we  now  imagine,  would  develop 
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3fr.  John    the  good  that  is  in  them  ;    and  I  base  that  upon  my 
Bichnrdson.  prison  experience,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
thought  there  was. 

94263.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience.  How 
long  have  you  been  a  visiting  justice  ? — About  four  years. 

94264.  Have  you  taken  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  this  ? 
— I  have. 

94265.  You  come  in  contact  with  the  prisoners  ? — 
Yes  ;  we  have  a  charity  also  in  connection  with  it,  and 
we  personally  interview  the  prisoners  before  they  are 
discharged,  or  a  large  number  of  them. 

94266.  In  your  opinion  there  is  not  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  who  will  not  respond  if  they  are  given  a 
chance  ? — Not  so  many.  We  do  try  to  find  work  for 
them  now  when  they  go  out.  I  do  not  know  a  case  of  an 
adult  prisoner  (we  only  take  the  best  cases)  where  we  have 
found  a  reasonable  job  for  him,  who  has  not  done  well. 

94267.  Seeing  that  the  unemployed  are  not,  in  the  main 
of  the  criminal  class,  you  think  it  is  much  more  hopeful 
to  deal  with  them  in  the  same  way  ;  by  finding  work, 
than  by  any  other  means  ? — I  think  I  do. 

94268.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  There  is  rather  a  difference 
between  b3ing  in  prison  under  discipline  and  being  a 
free  man  ? — Yes. 

94269.  [Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  understand  this  is  after  they 
are  discharged  ? — Yes. 

94270.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Have  you  any  system  of 
following  them  up,  and  getting  the  results  of  their  after 
life  ? — Our  chaplain  keeps  in  touch  with  them  for  some 
years.  We  have  very  interesting  accounts  from  those 
who  have  done  well.  Of  course,  those  are  principally 
those  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  juvenile  adults.  40  or 
60  per  cent,  of  those  do  very  well. 

94271.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  have  been  asked  a  good 
many  things  as  to  what  might  happen  under  your 
scheme.  It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  a  good  deal  of 
misery  and  destitution  and  wrong-doing  is  going  on 
under  the  present  method  of  carrying  on  society  ? — 
That  is  so. 

94272.  It  is  not  an  ideal  state  we  are  living  in  just 
now  ? — If  it    ere,  we  should  not  be  sitting  here,  I  presume. 


Necessity  of 
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condition 
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94273.  You  do  not  profess  to  have  solved  all  the  evils  NecessitVf 
of  mankind  ? — I  do  not.  reform  of 

present 

94274.  You  are  putting  this  forward  merely  because  condition 
the  Poor  Law,  and  all  the  other  arrangements  by  which  societj 
people  for  a  hundred  years  have  been  trying  to  deal  with 

the  problem,  have  broken  down  ? — That  is  so. 

94275.  You  think  they  might  as  well  try  some  other 
way  instead  of  going  on  with  the  old  condition  of  things  ? 
— Yes.  When  I  say  some  other  way,  it  is  a  way  that  we 
well  know.  I  say  that  wealth  is  produced  by  labour ; 
now  give  them  an  opportunity  of  producing  wealth  by 
their  labour. 


94276. 
of  it. 


And  to  have  the  user  of  it  ? — To  have  the  user 


94277.  Your  contention  all  the  time  is  that  it  is  not 
that  England  is  too  poor,  or  that  our  means  to  produce 
things  are  not  big  enough,  but  it  is  a  question  of  distribu- 
tion and  organisation  all  the  time  ? — Yes,  I  put  it  down 
in  my  paper  here,  because  I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate, 
at  £3  a  week,  but  the  average  of  production  is  nearer 
£5. 

94278.  You  mean  by  that,  that  that  is  really  what  the 
man  earns  ?  It  is  not  what  he  gets  ? — No  ;  he  gets 
about  one-third  of  it,  as  a  rule. 

94279.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  instance 
you  mentioned  of  the  two  young  men,  did  I  understand 
you  to  say  those  two  young  men  never  got  more  than 
£600  a  year  each  ? — No  ;  those  young  men  soon  developed 
into  country  gentlemen,  High  Sheriffs,  and  so  forth.  They 
made  their  few  thousands,  and  then  they  appointed  the 
most  competent  man  they  could  find  and  gave  him 
£500  a  year,  increa  ing  it  to  £1000  a  year,  for  managing 
the  business,  continuing  to  receive  the  large  profits  for 
themvelves. 

94280.  They  organized  the  business  ? — Yes ;  so  long 
as  they  were  working. 

94281.  You  did  not  say  how  much  they  got  then  ? — 
They  took  out  of  the  business,  as  long  as  they  worked 
in  it,  £300  a  year  each,  and  did  their  own  work ;  then 
when  they  got  very  rich  they  paid  £600  to  another  man 
to  do  it  for  them. 
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At  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


Mr.  George 
Neuvian, 
M.D. 

25  Feb.  1908. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Chairman). 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr.  George  Lansbury. 
Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 


The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

Miss  OcTAviA  Hill. 

Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross, 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary), 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Geoi  ge  Newman,  called ;  and  Examined. 


94283.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
F.R.S.  (Edinburgh),  and  D.P.H.  (Cambridge)  ?— I  am. 

94284.  You  are  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board 
of  Education  ;  late  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Finsbury ;    Director  of  Public 


Health  Studies  and  Lecturer  on  Public  Health  and 
Sanitary  Law  and  Administration  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  (University  of  London)  ? — Yes. 

94285.  You  wore  also  Consulting  Medical  Officer  to  the 
County  Council  of  Bedfordshire  ;  Examiner  of  the  Sanitary 
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Inspectors'  Examination  Board  ;  and  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Hygiene  Studies  of  the  University  of  London  ? 
— I  was. 

94286.  You  are  the  author  of  "  Infant  Mortality," 
and  joint  author  of  "  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  "  ? — 
Yes. 

94287.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  a  very 
interesting  and  full  Statement  in  connection  with  certain 
very  important  questions  relating  to  the  health  of  the 
people  ;  and  if  j^ou  will  kindly  hand  that  in  we  will  treat 
it  as  your  Evidence-in-chief  ? — Certainly.  (The  Witness 
handed  in  the  jollowing  Statement.) 

The  Relation  of  Poverty  to  Disease. 

1.  To  show  the  relation  which  obtains  between  poverty 
and  mortality  I  submit  some  returns  for  Finsbury  on  the 
following  points  :  — 

[a]  The  number  of  deaths  in  institutions  compared 
with  the  total  deaths. 

(h)  The  number  of  deaths  taking  place  amongst  the 
very  poorest  of  the  community  who  live  in  one  room 
tenements  compared  with  the  deaths  occun-ing  in  the 


population  hving  under  better  ani,  therefore,  less  Mr.  George 
poor  circumstances.  Newman, 

M.D. 

(c)  The  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis,  which  is   

particularly  a  disease  of  poverty  and  exposure  com-  25  Feb.  1908. 

bined.  with  poor  nutrition,  and  also  the  number  of   

those  consumptive  deaths  which  occur  in  institutions  Relation  of 
under  the  Poor  Law.  poverty  to 

disease. 

(d)  Tlie  distribution  of  mortality  in  relation  to 
poverty  from  a  topographical  point  of  view,  that  is 
to  say,  the  mortality  in  very  poor  areas  of  Finsbury 
compared  with  less  poor  areas. 

(e)  Some  points  in  regard  to  infant  mortality  which 
indicate  an  indirect  relation  which  obtains  between 
it  and  poverty,  \_8ee  under  [d)  above,  and  under 
"  Infant  Mortality  "  below.] 

(/)  The  incidence  of  mortality  upon  certain  occupa- 
tions of  the  casual  and  poorer  classes. 
2.  Institziiional  Deaths. — In  Finsbury  in  1906  one  in  Percentage  of 
every  two  deaths  occurred  in  institutions  and  not  in  the  Deaths  in 
homes  of  the  persons  dying  ;   one  in  every  four  deaths  jfj^titutions 
occurred  in  workhouses  or  workhouse  infirmaries ;   and  ^' 
one  in  every  five  in  hospitals. 


3.— The  following  Table  shows  the  figures  relating  to  Deaths  occurring  in  Institutions,  &c.,  for 

THE  LAST  Six  Years. 


Year. 

Total  Deaths. 

Deaths  in  Public 
Institutions,  &c.,  out- 
side District  belonging 
to  Finsbury. 

Deaths  in 
Institutions  inside 
District. 

Percentage  of  all 
Deaths  in  Public 
Institutions  on  Total 
Deaths. 

1901 

2,161 

876 

33 

42-0 

1902 

2,283 

908 

40 

41-5 

1903 

1,993 

870 

43 

45-8 

1904 

2,084 

965 

59 

49-1 

1905 

1,855 

886 

38 

49-8 

1906 

2,020 

1,020 

37 

523 

4. — The  following  Table  of  Comparative  Keturns  sets  out  the  Percentage  Mortality  of  London 
AND  Finsbury  Deaths  in  Institutions,  1903-1906  (Outside  District  only). 


Institutions  in  which  Deaths 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

took  place. 

London. 

Finsbury. 

London. 

Finsbury. 

London. 

Finsbury. 

Finsbury, 

1. 

Workhouses  and  Workhouse  In- 
firmaries. 

18-9 

25-2 

18-7 

26-8 

20-1 

29-1 

27-8 

2. 

Fever  Hospitals  (Metropolitan 
Asylums.  Board). 

1-6 

1-6 

1-4 

1-5 

1-5 

15 

1-6 

3. 

Other  Hospitals       -      .  - 

15-9 

16-9 

15-9 

17-9 

17-2 

17-1 

20-6 

over-  5.  Deaths  in  relation  to  Tenements. — In  1906  we 
classified  the  deaths  in  relation  to  the  number  of  rooms 
occupied  by  the  persons  who  died.  The  causes  of 
death  have  been  divided  into  (a)  all  causes,  (b)  zymotic 
disease  (including  the  notifiable  diseases,  influenza,  and 
zymotic  enteritis),  (c)  phthisis,  and  (d)  respiratory  dis- 
eases other  than  phthisis.  The  results  appear  to  show 
that  the  smaller  the  tenement  the  higher  is  the  death  rate 
of  all  causes  and  of  the  diseases  named.  This  is  an  in- 
structive result  when  it  is  considered  that  each  of  the 
four  years  (1903-06),  tells  the  same  story,  and  that  as 


many  as  4,000  deaths  are  tabulated  on  a  population  of 
approximately  100,000  persons.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  recognise  that  the  figures  are  of  relative  value  only, 
for  it  must  not  be  assmned  that  a  man  dying  of  phthisis 
in  a  one-roomed  tenement  in  1906  has  lived  all  his  life 
in  that  tenement.  He  may  only  have  been  living  there 
a  few  months  or  years,  his  disease  having  been  contracted 
elsewhere.  But  even  as  a  relative  return  the  figures 
are  striking,  and  illustrate  in  a  marked  manner  the  broad 
fact  of  the  evil  effects  of  living  under  "  overcrowded  " 
conditions. 
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All  Causes. 

Zymotii-s. 

Size  of  Tenements. 

Census 
l^opula- 
tion,  1901, 
101,463.T 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000. 

Death 
rate  pei- 
1,000. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

One-room  tenement 

14,516 

38-9 

40-6 

32-7 

39-0 

5-6 

5-1 

3-4 

6-4 

Two-room  tenement 

31,482 

22-6 

21-9 

19-5 

22  5 

3-8 

4-1 

2-8 

5'5  1 

Three -room  tenement  - 

21,280 

117 

14-7 

12-3 

14-8 

1-8 

2-1 

1-8 

2-6 

Four-room  tenement  and  up- 
wards of  four  rooms  - 

33,185 

5-6 

7"5 

6-6 

6-4 

0-54 

0-1 

0-69 

0-8 

Institutions*  -      -      -  - 

1,000 

160 

28-0 

8-0 

33-0 

3-0 

Deaths  not  tracedt 

273 

216 

268 

185 

12 

11 

18 

22 

The  Borough  Death  Rates  - 

19-8 

21-1 

18-9 

20-7 

26 

2-8 

2-OG 

3-7 

Phthisis. 

Respiratory  Disease  (excluding 
Phthisis). 

Size  of  Tenements. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000. 

1 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000. 

!  Death 
rate  jjer 
1,000. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000.  i 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

One-room  tenement  -      -  . 

4-5 

4-5 

3-5 

3-4 

9-3 

9-8 

6-4 

8-3 

Two -room  tenement  - 

2-8 

2-2 

2-1 

2-3 

5-0 

4-9 

5-2 

4-8 

Three-room  tenement 

1-2 

23 

1-3 

1-4 

2-4 

3-4 

2-8 

2-9 

Four-room  tenement  and  upwards  of  four 

0-63 

1-2 

0-81 

0-93 

0-84 

1-4 

1-4 

1-2 

Institutions*    -      .      -  . 

7-0 

5-0 

14-0 

4-0 

8-0 

6-0 

7-0 

Deaths  not  tracedf  -      -  - 

13 

25 

28 

38 

10 

62 

69 

23 

The  Borough  Death  Rates      -      -      -  | 

2-2 

2-5 

2-1 

2-3 

3-9 

4-8  j 

4-4 

4-0 

Percentage 
of  phthisis 
deaths 
occurring  in 
institution"?. 


7.  Deaths  from  Phtliisis. — The  following  table  sets  out 
the  number  of  phthisis  deaths  which  have  occurred  in 
Finsbury  in  institutions  (1901-06)  as  follows  : — 


Total 
Number 

of  _ 
Phthisis 
Deaths. 

Phthisis 
Deaths  in 
Holborn 
Union 
Infir- 
mary, 

In  other 
Institu- 
tions. 

Total  in 
Institu- 
tions. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Deaths 
in  Insti- 
tutions. 

3901 

216 

82 

39 

121 

56-0 

1902 

240 

88 

20 

108 

45-0 

1903 

223 

97 

20 

117 

52-5 

1904 

251 

113 

27 

140 

55-7 

1905 

215 

97 

31 

128 

59-5 

1906 

232 

85 

58 

143 

61-6 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  half  the 
deaths  from  this  disease  in  Finsbury  occur  in  institutions, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  poor  law  institutions.  This 
means,  in  the  first  place,  that  more  than  half  the  deaths 
are  of  the  very  poor,  and,  secondly,  it  means  that  more 
than  half  of  the  advanced  and  dying  cases  of  this  disease 
are  isolated  from  the  community/,  and  in  this  way  a  large 
body  of  infection  is  removed  from  the  district,  which  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a  means  of  preven- 
tion of  the  spread  of  the  disease.  But  our  chief  need  at 
the  present  time  in  dealing  with  phthisis  in  Finsbury  is 
earlier  and  more  frequent  isolation  of  the  patient,  both  for 
his  own  sake  and  the  protection  of  the  community. 

8.  Further,  I  must  add  here  that  the  evidence  of  the 
relation  of  phthisis  to  poverty  is  even  more  intimate  than 
appears  from  the  above  table.  We  have  found  in  Finsbury, 
as  a  result  of  our  visitation  of  all  cases  of  this  disease 
notified  to  us,  amounting  to  upwards  of  a  thousand  since 
the  system  began,  that  plithisis  is  one  of  the  commonest 
of  the  causes  of  personal  and  family  poverty.  Repeatedly 


Need  < 
segreg  on 
of  phtl  icil 
patien 

Relati.  of 
I'hthis  0 
person,  aii<l 
family  j 
povert  M 
illustrilloM 
thereo' 


*  Institutions  include  Common  Lodging  Houses,  Houseless  Poor  Asylum,  House  of  Retreat,  and  other  similar  Institutions 
(excluding,  of  course.  Hospitals,  Infirmaries,  &c.).    The  population  is  stated  approxin^ately  only. 

t  These  are  deaths  (not  death  rates)  returned  as  belonging  to  Finsbury,  in  which  no  address  was  furnished  or  the  deatlis 
were  not  traceable  at  the  addresses  furnished,  or  for  special  reasons  the  deaths  were  not  visited. 

J  For  the  purposes  of  this  Table  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  the  Census  Population  (1901),  for  all  four  of  tlie  years  included 
ia  the  Table.  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  population  is  declining,  and  the  death  rates  for  each  year  in 
this  Table  are,  therefore,  approximate  only. 
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)latf  of  we  have  found  that  the  begin  ing  of  the  decline  of  a  family 
thisf  to  in  social  status  and  condition  has  been  due  to  this  disease 
rsoi'  >  and  t]je  bread-winner.  Indeed  it  has  been  rare  to  find  cases 
tnilj  of  phthisis  among  the  poor  which  have  not  greatly  jeopar- 
ver  and  ^jgg^j  ^^xe  fortunes  of  the  family.  Finsbury  was  the  first 
oro!  borough  in  London  to  introduce  a  system  of  voluntary 
notification  of  phthisis  which  during  the  last  six  years 
yielded  an  average  of  193  notifications,  which  is  about 
the  same  percentage  of  the  population  as  at  Sheffield 
under  a  compulsory  system  of  notification. 

9.  The  following  half-dozen  illustrations,  in  no  way 
exceptional,  may  be  quoted  : — 

(a)  J.  L.,  2G,  Roscoe  Street,  printer's  labourer.  Wages, 
30s.  per  week.  Notified  October  21st,  1902,  died  March  12th, 
1903.  Lived  in  a  two-roomed  tenement  from  time  of  incapa- 
city to  work  ;  his  wife  worked  to  support  him  and  two  chil- 
dren ;  her  earnings  were  very  small,  so  that  husband  had  to 
go  to  Highgato  Infirmary,  and  until  his  death  the  family 
were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  wife  and  children 
then  moved  to  a  single-roomed  tenement. 

(b)  G.  E.,  226,  Roscoe  Street,  french  polisher.  Wages, 
30s.  to  35s.  per  week.  Notified,  March  16th,  1903 ;  died 
December  27th,  1904.  Lived  in  a  three-roomed  tenement : 
previous  to  incapacitation  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
but  after  lost  his  regular  work,  did  odd  jobs  of  any  kind, 
wife  went  out  to  work  to  help  support  him  and  four  children. 
This  was  supplemented  by  help  from  neighbouis  and  friends, 
otherwise  they  would  have  become  destitute. 

(c)  A.  B.,  1,  Lamb's  Buildings,  carman  (originally  ahard- 
wood  tui-ner).  Notified  January  16th,  1903 ;  died  March 
3rd,  1903.  Wages,  about  25s.  to  30s.  per  week.  Previous  to 
incapacitation  lived  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances, 
but  owing  to  ill  health  fell  out  of  regular  work ;  did  a  few 
odd  jobs  from  time  to  time  ;  wife  went  out  to  work  at  office 
cleaning,  but  was  unable  to  earn  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  family  of  four,  so  that  they  drifted  to  semi-starvation  until 
death  of  husband.  A  son  of  above  died  early  in  this  year  and 
the  mother  attributes  his  early  development  of  phthisis  to 
being  ill-clad  and  imder-fed ;  family  now  Uving  in  two  small 
rooms. 

(d)  T.  P.,  39  M.,  12a,  Dufferin  Street,  potman.  Wages, 
lOs.  and  food.  Notified  May  10th,  1904r.  Has  done  little 
or  no  work  since  notification  and  from  his  appearance  does 
not  look  capable  of  doing  anything.  Wife  goes  out  to  work 
to  support  him  and  family  of  two. 

(e)  C.  E.,  26  M.,  Te,  Errol  Street,  engineer's  labourer. 
Wages,  30s.  Notified  March  7th,  1906;  died  April  12th, 
1906.  Lived  in  two-roomed  tenement.  After  incapacitation, 
wife  had  to  go  out  to  work  at  office  cleaning  to  support 
him.  This  man  was  ill  a  long  time  previous  to  notification 
and  removed  to  live  in  a  single-roomed  tenement. 

(/)  —  Timnxaas,  a  drain  layer  and  plumber  for  eighteen 
years.  Wages,  35s.  weekly ;  lived  in  Guinness  Buildings, 
Lever  Street ;  wife  and  seven  children.  Worked  for  some 
weeks  in  a  cold-air  stores,  and  contracted  severe  chills,  which 
weakened  his  health.  About  eighteen  months  later  he  laid 
a  drain  under  a  worksliop  under  very  damp  conditions  and 
thereafter  liis  health  broke  down  completely.  He  was  laid 
up  with  phthisis  for  about  four  months  in  the  winter  of 
1905;  then  worked  on  and  off  during  the  summer  of  1906, 
and  went  into  hospital  1906-07  (winter.)  Discharged 
as  hopeless.  Mrs.  Timmans  went  out  charing  to  earn  money 
but  poisoned  her  right  hand  at  work,  and  has  since  had 
right  thumb  amputated.  Since  the  father's  illness  com- 
menced the  youngest  child  has  died.  The  eldest  (a  boy)  is 
now  fourteen,  and  h  earning  5s.  a  week.  ,  Four  children  are 
attending  school  and  one  is  below  school  age.  The  school 
children  are  given  dinners  at  the  Alexandra  Trust  by  their 
teachers,  and  neighbours  give  the  family  food,  etc.  The 
only  income  of  the  family  is  the  boy's  5s.  weekly  with  small 
sums  collected  by  Timmans'  workfellows.  The  rent  is  5s.  6d. 
a  week. 

hs  in  10.  Deaths  in  relation  to  Enumeration  Areas  in  Finsbury. 

ion  to     — In  1906  we  distributed  the  births  and  deaths  in  tho 
leration  seventy  enumeration  areas  used  in  the  census.  Such 
'in        distribution  should  always  be  made,  but  hitherto  it  has 
"'^T-      not  been  practicable  to  undertake  the  increased  labour 
necessitated.    The  results  of  this  distribution  are  of  great 
interest,  because  by  its  means  we  are  able,  so  to  speak, 
to  localise  our  general  death  rate  and  infant  mortality 
rate  and  discover  more  exactly  where  the  chief  incidence 
of  mortality  really  falls. 


Mr.  George 
Newman, 
M.D. 


(a)  Distribution  of  the  General  Death  Rate. — The  death 
rate  for  the  whole  borough  is  20*  7  per  1,000.  By  distribu- 
tion in  arofts  we  find  that  there  are  fourteen  areas  in  which  25  Feb.  1908. 

the  death  rate  is  above  25  per  1,000  : —   

Mortality  in 
Finsbury. 


Amwell  2, 

29-2 

City  Road  3. 

26 

6 

5. 

36-2 

4. 

30- 

1 

14. 

30-8 

11. 

25- 

1 

15. 

27-2 

12. 

39- 

0* 

St.  James  7. 

29-6 

16. 

26 

4 

City  Road  1. 

2G-3 

19. 

25 

7 

2. 

31-4 

Finsbury  10. 

26 

3 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  general  characteristics 
of  these  high  mortality  areas  wo  shall  find  that  there  are 
some  which  are  common  to  them  all.  First,  there  is  a  high 
density  of  houses  per  acre  Take,  for  instance,  Amwell 
14  and  City  Road  16,  and  compare  them  with  such 
an  area  as  Amwell  11  (see  Table  below).  The  former  areas 
are  covered  densely  with  dwelling-house  property,  with 
narrow  streets  and  small  back  yards  and  without  open 
spaces ;  the  latter  is  characterised  by  the  reverse 
conditions.  Secondly,  the  high  mortality  areas  have  a 
high  percentage  of  poor-class  tenement  houses,  which  have 
in  the  main  degenerated  from  better  days  and  are  now 
the  home  of  much  domestic  insanitation  of  every  descrip- 
tion. These  houses  built  for  one  family  and  now  inhabited 
by  six  or  eight  families  are  most  inconvenient  and  un- 
satisfactory, and  though  perhaps  not  overcrowded 
according  to  the  bye-laws,  are  in  fact  overcrowded  from 
the  point  of  view  of  personal  and  public  hygiene.  Thirdly, 
these  areas  have  a  high  percentage  of  poverty.  The  persons 
living  in  them  are  engaged  in  casual  occupations,  carmen, 
labourers,  etc.,  and  their  average  wages  are  from  15s.  to 
25s.  per  week.  Rents  average  about  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per 
room.  Lastly,  it  must  be  said  that  in  these  areas  rather 
more  than  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  largely  because  of  the 
above-named  conditions,  there  is  a  low  standard  of  social 
life.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  areas  are  "  birds 
of  passage,"  drifting  from  one  poor  district  to  another, 
above  the  average  in  age  but  below  it  in  health,  in  nourish- 
ment and  in  stamina,  and  below  it  often  in  social  responsi- 
bility and  in  social  habit  and  ctistom.  And  thus  it  comes 
about  that  they  are  the  most  susceptible  to  disease  and 
the  least  able  to  throw  it  off.  A  high  percentage  of  them 
die  in  institutions. 

Eleven  areas  yield  a  death  rate  below  15  per  1,000, 
and  may  thus  be  classed  as  exceptionally  healthy.  In 
such  areas  there  is  less  density,  fewer  tenement  houses, 
better  wages,  and  a  higher  standard  of  social  life. 

(b)  Distribution  of  Infant  Mortality  Rate. — The  average 
infant  mortality  rate  for  the  whole  borough  is  157  '3  per 
1,000  births.  There  are  nineteen  enumeration  areas 
with  a  rate  which  is  over  200,  four  of  these  are  over  250 
a  id  four  are  over  300.  The  following  are  the  eight  areas 
over  250 : — 

Amwell  -       -    2        -       -       -  337-7 

-  -  5  -  -  -  260-0 
Charterhouse  -  -  22  -  -  -  256-4 
City  Road  -  -  1  -  -  -  275-S 
Finsbury        -       -    1        -       -       -  333*3 

-  -    5        -       -       -  307-7 
„             .       -    6        -       -       .  250-0 

-  -    7        -       -       -  375-0 

From  such  a  return  we  are  able  to  localise  the  infant 
mortality  of  the  borough.  Elsewhere  in  the  present  state- 
ment will  be  found  particulars  as  to  the  conditions  which 
produce  a  high  infant  mortality,  and  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  above  returns  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
such  conditions  in  relation  to  these  areas.  Briefly,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  that  these  eight  areas  are  character- 
ised (a)  by  poor  tenement  houses,  poverty,  and  a  low 
standard  of  social  life  ;  or  (6)  by  the  predominance  of 
block  dwellings,  or  by  both.  Indeed,  it  is  the  combina- 
tion of  these  conditions  which  appears  to  lead  to  the  higher 
mortality  among  infants  and  children.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  burden  this  statement  with  many  figures  and  therefore 

*  This  death  rate  appears  unduly  high  owing  to  the  very 
small  population  in  this  area. 


Effects  of  ) 
housing  and 
low  standard 
of  social  life 
on  mortality. 


Topo- 
graphical 
distribution 
of  infant 
mortality 
rate  in 
Finsbiuy. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  George 
Neirman, 
31.  D. 


particulars  are  furnished  of  one  registration  district  only, 
as  follows  : — 

Registration  Sub-District,  "Amwell." 


25  Feb.  1908. 


Topo- 
graphical 
distribution 
of  infant 
mortality 
rate  in 
FinsLury. 


No.  of  District 
Sti'eet. 

Popula- 
tion 
(estim- 
ated). 

liirtii 
Rate  per 
1,000. 

JJeatn 
Rate  per 
1,000. 

Infantile 
Death 
Rate. 

1    Baron  Street  - 

1,412 

25"o 

21'8 

166'6 

2    Sulfolk  Street 

1,885 

28"  1 

29'2 

3377 

3   Warren  Street 

2,151 

42'8 

22*7 

120"6 

4    St.  Silas- 

2,174 

29-0 

23'9 

196"  6 

5   Cynthia  Street 

1,879 

41*5 

36"2 

260'0 

6   St.  James 

1,563 

22-4 

14-1 

142-8 

7    Busaco  Street 

1,714 

29'2 

24-5 

200-0 

8   Ameck  Street 

1,168 

48"8 

23*9 

193-0  ■ 

9   Collier  Street- 

1,515 

37-6 

12-5 

122-8 

-  _         TIT        1             O  J_  J. 

10    Weston  Street 

1,872 

25-6 

16-0 

141-1 

11    Holford  Square 

1,871 

21-4 

14-4 

50-0 

12    King's  Cross 
Road  - 

778 

25'7 

19-2 

50-0 

13  St.  Philips 

1,270 

26'7 

8-0 

58-0 

14  Noble  Street  - 

1,651 

32-7 

30-8 

240-7 

15  Baker  Street  - 

843 

34-4 

27-2 

206-9 

16  Wilmington 
Square 

1,697 

34-2 

24-1 

172-3 

17  Attneave  Street 

1,370 

37-9 

24-9 

172-7 

18  Exmouth  Street 

1,762 

39-1 

22-7 

144-9 

19  Northampton 
Road  - 

1,157 

37-1 

23-3 

139-5 

90  PnlrlVififh 

Square 

1,190 

35-2 

15-1 

190-5 

21  Farringdon 
Road  - 

1,072 

28-0 

15-9 

100-0 

Aniwell  Sub-regis- 
tration District- 

31,994 

31-7 

21-8 

161-0 

Incidence  of  H-  Occupational  Mortality. — We  have  distributed  the 
occupation  on  deaths  in  Finsbury  (1902-1906)  according  to  occupations, 
death  rate.  The  matter  is  exceptionally  difficult  to  measure  as  it  is 
open  to  many  fallacies  and  would  require  a  lengthy  state- 
ment for  its  elucidation.  For  the  present  purpose  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  lowest  paid  occupations  are 
those  which  necessitate  a  maximum  amount  of  exposure 
and  result  in  increased  mortality.  For  instance,  if  we 
take  labourers,  carmen,  and  outdoor  porters,  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty-five,  and  compare  their 
mortality  rates  with  persons  of  the  same  age  occupied 
in  other  ways,  we  shall  find  the  percentage  of  mortality 
is  higher  for  the  former,  even  though  they  furnish  less 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  occupied  males.  The  following 
table  illustrates  this  point  in  relation  to  three  groups 
of  disease,  namely,  respiratory  disease,  tuberculosis,  and 
circulatory  diseases  : — 


Less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  Occupied  Males. 

More  than  90  per  cent, 
of  Occupied  Males. 

Year. 

Mortality  per  cent,  ot"^ 

Casual  Labourers 
dying  between  25-55 
from  Respiratory 
Diseases,  Phthisis 
and  Circulatory 
Diseases. 

Mortality  per  cent,  of 
other  Occupied  Persons 
dying  of  the  same 
Ages  and  from  the 
same  Causes. 

1902 

40-4 

59-6 

1903 

37-9 

62-1 

1904 

49-7 

50-3 

1905 

40-1 

59-9 

1906 

46-3 

53-7 

That  is  to  say  that  though  casual  labourers  (aged  twenty- 
five  to  fifty-five)  furnish  less  than  10  per  cent .  of  the 
occupied  males  they  contributed  in  1906  46  per  cent,  of 
the  total  mortality  (at  same  ages). 

The  Medical  Assistance  of  the  Poor.  j 

12.  The  medical  assistance  of  the  poor  in  Finsbury  ^„gug}g,| 
divides  itself  naturally  under  three  groups  of  operations :  —  Finsburj'lt 

(a)  Under  the  Poor  Law.  "^^^^ 

(b)  Under  the  sanitary  authority.  P°'"'' 

(c)  Under  voluntary  agencies  such  as  general 
and  special  hospitals,  charities,  dispensaries,  and  a 
considerable  variety  of  philanthropic  agencies  for 
feeding,  clothing,  convalescent  homes,  surgical 
instruments,  etc. 

The  last  named  are  of  course  not  rate-aided  and,  there- 
fore will  only  be  referred  to  briefly.  Some  notes, 
however,  may  be  added  under  the  other  two  heads. 

Medical  Assistance  for  the  Poor  under  the  Poor 
Law. 


Daily  av  ' 

ageniediM  )ji 
assisted  ™ 
the  Poor  ,t 
in  Finsb>, 


13.  Indoor  and  outdoor  medical  relief  under  the  Holhorn 
Union. — In  1906  the  average  daily  number  of  indoor 
paupers,  adults  and  children,  relieved  was  3,523,  and 
outdoor  more  than  1,700  per  week  on  the  average.  In 
addition  to  this  there  was  an  average  daily  number  of 
persons  relieved  in  the  casual  wards  of  sixty-eight. 

14.  The  indoor  poor  are  maintained  in  the  under-  Pro-vision 
mentioned  institutions  : —  institutidS 

irisiintjGii!  '6 

Workhouse,  City  Road,  E.C.  For  chronic,  aged,  of  sick  p 
and  infirm.  Average  daily  number  (1906),  1,526.  of  Holbo 
Nursing  staff  expenses,  £593  per  annum. 

Workhouse,  Mitcham,  Surrey.  For  ordinary  able- 
bodied  persons.    Average  daily  number  (1906),  1,045. 

Infirmary,  Archway  Road,  N.  For  acute  sick 
cases.    Average  daily  number  (1906),  545. 

Schools,  Mitcham,  Surrey.  For  children  aged 
three  to  sixteen  years.  Average  daily  number 
(1906),  143. 

15.  The  guardians  consider,  on  their  merits,  claims  for  p^^jj,  j^avij 
assistance  through  the  Infant  Milk  Depot  and  medical  for  motli 
relief  in  cases  of  child-bhth  where  midwives  consider  it  and  infai 
necessary.  in  Holbo 

Union.  \\ 

16.  There  are  seven  outdoor  medical  officers  (salaries  Details  ol 
for  part  time  service,  £105-£135)  a  midwife  for  outdoor  ministvata 
poor  (6s.  per  case),  and  six   indoor  medical   officers,  of  Holbo 
Drugs,  medicines,  and  medical  appliances  used  in  in-  Union, 
maintenance  (1906)  amounted  to  £1,284  4s.  ll-|d.,  ex- 
cluding salaries  of  medical  staff  ;  for  out-relief  the  similar 
expenditure  amounted  to  £270  15s.  2d.    These  amounts 

do  not  include  vaccination  expenses. 

17.  Vaccination. — In  1905,  the  latest  year  for  which  : 
figures  are  complete,  there  were  in  Finsbury  3,380  births, 

of  which  2,316  were  successfully  vaccinated.  Five 
were  insusceptible,  twenty-one  escaped  on  account  of 
"  conscientious  objection  "  and  331  died  before  vaccina- 
tion. The  remainmg  712  are  excluded  from  the  figures 
because  of  exemption,  removals,  etc. 

18.  Flospi'al    Isolation. — Practically  all  the  hospital  Extent  o 
isolation  for  infectious  diseases  in  Finsbury  is  carried  provision ' 
out  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.    Since  1901  as  Poor  Lav  ir 
much  as  from  72-5  per  cent.  (1904)  to  85-5  per  cent,  notifiable 
(1901)  of  all  the  cases  of  notified  infectious  disease  have  infectious 
been  removed  to  hospital.    The  remainder  of  the  cases  i^^^^^^- 
have  been  treated  at  home,  and  have  paid  for  their  own 
medical  treatment,  nursing,  etc.    It  thus  comes  about 

that  a  Poor  Law  Body  (the  M.A.B.)  isolates  and  treats 
free  of  expense  to  the  patient  not  less  than  70  per  cent, 
of  all  the  notified  infectious  disease  in  the  borough. 
In  1906  only  sixteen  cases  out  of  588  cases  isolated  were 
treated  in  other  institutions  (not  under  the  Poor  Law). 

19.  Phthisis   Treahwnt.— As  I  have  aheady  pointed  Treatmei  f 
out,  more  than  half  of  the  phthisis  deaths  cccur  in  mstitu-  phthisis  1 
tions  (see  par.  7).    This  figure,  however,  by  no  means  Poor  Lavi 
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lent  of  represents  the  service  of  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  in 
s  by  isolating  and  treating  this  disease  :  for  it  is  frequently 
V.  the  case  for  consumptive  patients  in  these  infirmaries  to 
come  out  before  dea,th,  sometimes  because  they  wish  to 
die  at  home,  sometimes  because  they  hope  to  struggle  on 
and  regain  health  outside.  At  present  in  a  district  like 
Finsbury,  without  available  means  of  isolation  or  treat- 
meant  of  phthisis  in  sanatoria,  the  poor  law  infirmaries 
are  the  only  means  we  have  of  isolating  advanced  cases 
of  the  disease. 
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20.  Miscellaneous. — Under  the  Public  Health  (London) 
10  Act,  1891,  Sec.  3.,  every  relieving  officer  is  required  to 
Act,  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  sanitary  authority  any 
general  or  special  nuisances  vnth  which  he  may  meet, 
and  in  tl  is  way  the  Poor  Law  is  acting  in  some  measure 
as  a  sanitary  authority  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor. 
Under  Sec.  89  (2)  of  the  same  Act  the  relieving  officer 
shall,  under  stated  circumstances,  bury  the  dead.  The 
Board  of  Guardians  shall  pay  all  expenses,  recovering 
them  if  possible. 

2L  Much  might  be  done  by  the  Poor  Law  medical 
officers  in  notifying  cases  of  epidemic  diarrhoea,  phthisis, 
00  iawani  pneumonia,  etc.,  to  the  sanitary  authority.    In  some 
m  .ry       districts  a  mutual  arrangement  is  made  to  this  effect, 
ut  irity. 

Medical  Assistance  of  the  Poor  from  the  Sanitary 
Authority. 
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22.  During  the  greater  portion  of  the  ninoteentt  century 
sanitation  was  confined  to  improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment and  external  circumstances  of  life.  Even  now 
much  of  the  public  health  legislation  in  force  is  concerned 
with  similar  problems.  But  in  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  change,  both  in  the  objects  and  means 
of  public  health  work,  which  is  now  becoming  more 
personal  in  its  applicat'on.  Land  dramage,  refuse  removal, 
segregation  of  the  infectious  sick,  housing  and  building 
regulations  and  so  on,  though  still  of  course  necessary 
and  highly  important,  are  giving  place  to  more  personal 
matters.  Further,  this  change  has  involved  an  extension 
of  the  preventive  measures  of  the  public  health  service 
into  the  realms  of  therapeutics,  as  disease  itself  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  "  nuisance  "  to  be 
remedied  by  the  sanitary  authority.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  change,  in  principle  and  practice,  is,  as  yet, 
only  in  its  infancy. 

23.  I  now  propose  to  name  some  illustrations  of  free 
medical  assistance  received  by  the  poor  through  the 
present  administration  of  public  health  : — 

(a)  Hospital  isolation  and  treatment  xmder  the 
Pubhc  Health  Act,  1875.  In  London  this  isolation 
is  provided  for  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
(under  Poor  Law),  (see  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
1891,  Sec.  80). 

(b)  The  Cleansing  of  Persons  Act,  1897,  gives  power 
to  the  sanitary  authority  to  cleanse  persons  infected 
with  vermin  free  of  charge. 

In  St.  Pancras  and  St.  Marylebone  large  numbers  of 
persons  have  been  cleansed.  In  Finsbury,  1906,  only 
thirty-five  persons  were  so  cleansed,  free  of  charge,  at  a 
cost  to  the  borough  council  of  £9  18s.  4d. 

(c)  Under  the  Pubhc  Health  (London)  Act,  1891, 
Sec.  77,  any  sanitary  authority  in  London,  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
provide  a  temporary  supply  of  medicine  and  medical 
assistance  for  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  their  districts. 
This  corresponds  to  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Sec. 
133.  We  have  not,  up  to  the  present,  exercised  this  ' 
power  in  Finsbury. 

(d)  In  the  means  used  for  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  infectious  disease  there  are  several  illustrations 
of  the  medical  assistance  now  under  consideration. 

(i)  Provision  of  reception  houses  for  "  con- 
tacts," free  accommodation,  etc.,  during  disin- 
fection, and  in  times  of  small-pox  epidemic  for 
a  quarantine  period.    Sec.  60  (4). 

(ii)  Disinfection  itself,  which,  under  the  1875 
Act,  is  cast  upon  the  occiipier,  is  in  London  done 
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by  the  sanitary  authority  tree  of  all  charge. 
Sec.  60. 

(iii)  The  medical  officer  of  health  becomes,  in 
times  of  epidemic,  a  district  medical  officer  25  Feb.  1908, 
visiting  the  cases  of  sickness  for  purposes  of 
diagnosis  (including  free  bacteriological  examina- 
tion in  cases  of  typhoid,  diphtheria,  and  tubercu 
losis),  isolation,  and  indirectly,  of  medical  advice 
of  a  somewhat  extensive  and  always  extending 
character.    (Sanitary  Officers  (London^  Order, 

1891.  Sees.  1  to  7.) 

(iv)  The  free  distribution  of  antitoxin  in  case3 
of  diphtheria,  both  as  a  therapeutic  and  prophy- 
lactic agent. 

All  the  above  are  part  of  the  regular  practice  in  Finsbvu-y. 

(e)  Burial. — The  sanitary  authority  is  empowered 
to  bury  the  dead  under  special  bye-laws  (Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  Sec.  88,  89). 

(  /  )  Educational  Work  by  means  of  leaflets,  posters, 
etc.,  may  be  carried  out  by  the  sanitary  authority, 
the  expenses  being  placed  on  the  rates.  In  Finsbury 
we  have  issued  many  thousands  of  such  leaflets  on  the 
prevention  and  early  treatment  of  phthisis,  measles, 
and  small-pox,  the  care  of  children,  etc.  Posters  on 
the  evil  results  of  excessive  drinking  of  alcohol  have 
also  been  issued. 

ig)  Health  Visitation  Work. — There  are  six  district 
sanitary  inspectors  in  Finsbury  and  two  lady  inspec- 
tors— all  of  these  officers,  and  particularly  the  lady 
inspectors,  are  continually  advising  the  poor  on  points 
of  health  and  disease,  and  the  medical  officer  of 
health  does  a  good  deal  of  similar  work  as  opportunity 
offers,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  following 
matters : — 

(i)  Notifiable  infectious  diseases,  including 
puerperal  fever. 

(ii)  Phthisis. 

(iii)  Non-notifiable  diseases  (measles,  mumps, 
whooping  cough,  parasitic  diseases). 

(iv)  Births. 

(v)  Diseases  of  infancy,  and  infant  deaths. 
In  the  Metropolis  the  London  County  Council 
is  the  education  authority,  so  that  school 
children  come  under  its  medical  officer. 

In  1906  the  lady  inspectors  in  Finsbury  paid  5,483 
visits  which  included  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
personal  advice  as  to  care  of  children  and  so  forth. 

{h)  Infant  Milk  Depoi.— Since  March  1906,  the 
Finsbury  Borough  Council  have  carried  on  a  milk 
depot  previously  established  in  the  district  by  volun- 
tary agency.  Since  its  commencement  334  infants 
of  the  poor  who  could  not  be  breast-fed  have  been 
fed  at  the  depot  at  a  total  (capital  and  current)  charge 
on  the  rates  of  about  £470  (to  end  of  1906.)  The 
parents  or  guardians  have  in  all  cases  paid  something 
towards  this  milk  provision  but  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  cost  (.^e  par.  25  (iii.)  (E  &  F) ).  The  depot  has 
involved  a  large  amount  of  nursing  visitation,  by  the 
nurse  attached  to  it,  in  the  homes  of  the  children, 
with  the  express  purpose  of  giving  advice. 

24.  A  note  may  be  added  mentioning  some  of  the  more  Log^i  chari- 
important  F'insbury  charities.    There  are  in  the  borough  ties  in 
of  Finsbury  a  number  of  charities  of  varying  character,  Plnsburyand 
some  being  wholly   connected   with  churches.    Among  illustrations 
those  not  so  connected  or  which  have  a  physical  side  thereof, 
are  : — 

(a)  Tlie  Flower  Girls'  Mission  conducted  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Groom,  is  carried  on  in  Sekforde  Street,  in 
connection  witli  which  there  are  eight  houses  where 
130  crippled  or  blind  girls  are  housed  and  fed.  There 
are  in  addition  about  eighty  to  ninety  girls  who  are 
employed  and  who,  although  they  get  their  dinner 
and  tea  on  the  premises,  reside  with  their  parents  or 
friendsi 

ih')  There  is  a  mission  carried  on  in  Whitecross 
Street  by  Mr.  May  in  promises  constructed  for  use 
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Hr.  George         aS  a  warehouse,  and  consisting  of  four  floors  and 

Newman,  basement.    The  Sunday  schools  are  attended  by 

M.D.  400-500  persons.    In  the  winter  time  (six  or  seven 

months)  there  are  about  2,000  persons  (casuals, 
vagrants,  and  wanderers)  fed  daily,  except  on  Sunday, 
when  the  number  would  be  about  1,000  to  1,500.  In 
the  summer  (about  five  months)  the  numbers  are 
considerably  reduced,  being  anything  up  to  about 
100  per  day.  The  meals  are  free  and  the  total  cost 
is  £1,000  to  £1,200  per  year. 

(c)  The  medical  mission  held  at  the  Friends'  Meeting 
House,  Roscoe  Street,  Bunhill  Row.  During  the  year 
1903-04,6,027  patients  were  seen.  This  number  has 
been  reduced,  and  would  probably  be  4,000  at  the 
present  time.  Patients  are  charged  Id.  for  medicine, 
but  those  coming  from  a  distance  have  to  pay  Is.  for 
medicine. 

(d)  The  Church  Army,  Banner  Street,  have  premises 
which  can  accommodate  140  men,  but  the  average 
numbers  are  110-120.  The  men,  who  are  employed 
at  wood-chopping,  bundling,  etc.,  are  of  the  homeless 
class.  They  are  housed  and  fed  whilst  there,  and  in 
addition  earn  some  money.  The  amount  of  their 
earnings  depends  on  the  class  of  work  they  are 
engaged  upon,  and  whether  piecework  or  not. 

(e)  The  Leysian  Medical  Mission  is  carried  on  at 
the  Leysian  Buildings  in  City  Road.  The  patients 
number  about  6,000  yearly.  They  are  charged  one 
penny  for  registration,  which  lasts  eight  weeks,  they 
are  also  charged  one  farthing  at  each  visit  for  advice, 
and  medicine.  There  are  several  visiting  sisters 
attached,  but  they  are  not  trained  nurses. 

(  /  )  The  Finsbury  Dispensary  is  situated  in  Brewer 
Street  North.  During  1906  there  were  27,861 
attendances  of  patients  at  the  dispensary,  of  which 
number  9,326  were  new  eases  ;  2,693  visits  were  made 
to  patients'  homes  in  cases  where  they  were  too  ill  to 
attend  at  the  dispensary.  This  institution  has  been 
in  existence  126  years. 

{g)  The  Claremont  Hall  Medical  Dispensary  treats 
some  thirty  cases  weekly.  These  persons  are  of  a 
very  poor  class.  They  pay  2d.  per  week.  At  this 
mission  there  is  also  a  children's  creche  (twenty-four 
children),  and  various  forms  of  relief  (twenty  persons 
weekly).  During  three  months  of  the  year  600 
school  children  are  supplied  with  free  meals. 

(h)  There  are  five  creches  in  the  borough,  at  which 
there  is  an  average  daily  attendance  of  124. 

(i)  In  the  several  ecclesiastical  parishes  of  Clerk- 
enwell  (western  division  of  the  borough)  there  are 
eighteen  charities  consisting  of  gifts  of  bread,  coal, 
clothing  and  money.  The  total  number  of  persons 
who  received  assistance  from  these  sources  during 
the  year  ended  June,  1905,  was  1,328  and  the  total 
amount  expended  for  all  purposes  in  connection 
therewith  was  about  £800. 

(j)  The  charities  existing  in  St.  Luke's  (eastern 
division  of  the  borough)  appear  to  be  of  a  different 
character,  comprising,  as  they  do,  provisions  for  giving 
assistance  in  apprenticeship,  exhibitions,  educational, 
almshouses,  pensions,  etc.  During  the  year  1906 
seventy-six  persons  were  provided  with  outfits  of 
clothing,  value  30s.  each,  and  in  addition  two  persons 
had  clothing  value  50s.  each  ;  twenty-three  persons 
were  appointed  to  take  up  their  residences  in  the 
almshouses  ;  seventeen  persons  were  granted  a  yearly 
pension  of  £25,  and  twenty-six  persons  £18  each  ; 
nine  boys  and  girls  were  granted  scholarships  of  the 
yearly  value  of  £5  ;  eighteen  girls  scholarships  value 
£7  16s.  ;  and  fifteen  boys  scholarships  value  £13. 
The  total  expenditure  in  connection  with  above 
appears  to  be  £6,472  13s.  3d. 

( k)  The  Claremont  Hall  Mission  Medical  Dispensary 
in  Pentonville  Road  has,  I  imderstand,  about  100 
patients  per  week,  many  of  whom  are  visited  at 
home  by  the  "  sisters,"  who  also  prov^ide  relief  (food, 
clothes,  coal,  money,  etc.).  They  visited  also 
"  sweated  home  workers,"  and  carry  on  a  crfche 
(twenty-four  children).  The  Claremont  Mission  has 
also  provided  free  dinners  for  school  children  (from 
Christmas  to  Easter,  600  weekly). 

(I)  A  note  should  be  added  respecting  the  Social 
Workers  Association  established  in  1904  bv  the 


Lady  Mary  Forbes-Trefusis  and  the   Hon.  Violet  Local  cha; 
Douglas  Pennant  (Hon.  Secretaries).    It  was  felt  ties  in 
that  the  result  of  the  efforts  to  relieve  the  poverty  Fi^^shuryij 
and  distress  in  Finsbury  was  not  in  proportion  with  j^^'istratio 
the  great  amount  of  devoted  work  done  on  all  sides, 
and  that  this  want  of  definite  result  was  largely  due 
to  a  lack  of  co-operation  in  such  matters  as  the  j 
public  health,  the  promotion  of  thrift,  and  in  those 
directions  to  which  we  must  look  for  permanent 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  community.    It  is  the  aim  of  the  association 
to  include  : — 

A.  — Workers  belonging  to  all  churches  and 
religious  denominations  within  the  borough, 
irrespective  of  creed. 

B.  — Men  and  women  engaged  in  temperance 

and  rescue  work,  or  in  the  organisation  of  sick  ; 
clubs  and  benefit  societies,  and  any  institutions  [ 
which  have  for  theh  object  the  raising  of  the  j 
tone  of  their  members.  j 

C— Members  of  charitable  societies  acd  their 
officials.  ' 

D.  — Officers  and  members  of  the  board  of 
guardians  and  of  the  borough  council. 

E.  — School  teachers  and  managers  of  schools. 

F.  — All  others  who  are  able  to  give  time  and 
attention  to  problems  affecting  the  poor,  such 
as  housing,  sanitation,  health,  thrift. 

It  established  an  Infant  Milk  Depot  and  School 
for  Mothers  in  1904  ;  appointed  a  whole -time  health 
visitor,  who  was  a  fully  qualified  sanitary  inspector, 
in  1906  ;  arranged  health  and  thrift  lectures,  home 
visitation,  etc.  The  duties  of  the  health  visitor 
(Miss  Irene  Cox)  comprised  lectures  on  health  and 
cookery  to  mothers'  meetings,  girls'  clubs  and  factory 
dinner  hours  (seventy-nine  lectures  in  1907),  home 
visiting  of  young  mothers  (1,345  visits  in  1907), 
and  the  carrying  on  of  a  "  School  "  for  Mothers 
separate  from  the  Depot  "  School"  in  conjunction 
with  the  lady  sanitary  inspectors  (300  mothers  passed 
through  these  classes). 

Infant  Mortality. 
25.  I  propose  to  refer  to  infant  mortality  only  in  so  far  Extent 
as  it  bears  upon  questions  of  poverty  and  public  health 
administration,  and  the  matter  can  most  briefly  be  stated 
perhaps  in  a  number  of  short  propositions  :—  comparati 
(a)  Infant  mortality  {i.e.,  the  death  rate  of  children  causes 
under  twelve  months  of  age  per  1,000  births),  is  thereof, 
practically  stationary  in   England,   although  the 
death  rates  from  all  causes  and  from  most  of  the 
special  causes  shows  marked  decline.    During  the 
last  year  or  two  there  has  been  a  slight  improvement 
in  infant  mortality. 

(6)  The  mortality  is  most  marked  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  life.  One -third  of  all  the  infant  mortality 
occurs  in  the  fii-st  four  weeks  of  life. 

(c)  The  death  rate  is  much  higher  among  illegiti- 
mate than  among  legitimate  children,  higher  in  towns 
than  country,  and  higher  in  manufacturing  districts, 
where  mothers  are  employed  away  from  home,  than 
in  agricultural  districts. 

(d)  Three  chief  diseases  are  responsible  for  70  per 
cent,  of  the  total  mfant  mortality,  viz.  :  prematurity 
and  immaturity,  epidemic  diarrhoea,  and  lung  disease. 
The  first  named  set  of  conditions  appear  to  be  the  cause 
of  an  increasmg  amount  of  mfant  mortality,  particu- 
larly of  course  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  life.  Diarrhoea 
and  lung  disease  claim  their  victims  in  the  later  months 
of  the  first  year. 

(e)  Each  of  these  three  diseases  is  directly  brought 
about  by  physical  unfitness  of  the  mother,  or  by 
mismanagement  of  mfancy  by  the  mother.  Pre- 
maturity and  immaturity  are  in  great  measure  due 
to  maternal  physical  inefficiency;  diarrhoea  is  due 
to  bad  feeding,  particularly  at  the  weanmg  period  ; 
and  lung  disease  is  due  to  exposure  to  cold,  com- 
mencing at  bkth,  when  the  child's  environment  drops 
30  or  40  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  continuing  in  many 
ways  of  exposure  subsequently. 

(  /  )  It  is  obvious  that  this  condition  of  things 
must  be  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  mother. 
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(i.)  We  have  made  an  inquiry  in  Fins  bury 
into  the  conditions  of  motherhood  of  715  dead 
infants  (1905-06),  paying  special  regard 
(«)  to  the  physique  and  health  of  the  mother  ; 
(b)  to  her  past  history  in  respect  of  miscarriage, 
abortion,  and  premature  birth ;  (c)  to  her 
general  social  environment,  poverty,  and  feed- 
ing ;  and  (d)  to  hard  work  during  pregnancy. 
The  715  dead  infants  were  sub-divided  into 
tliree  groups,  viz. : — A. — Those  dying  from  all 
causes  within  twelve  months  of  birth  (715) ; 
B. — 332  out  of  those  715  who  died  within 
the  first  three  months  ;  and  C. — 178  out  of  the 
715  which  were  deaths  due  to  immaturity.  The 
results  stated  in  percentages  have  been  as  follows  : 


A. 

.  '^15 
infant 

deaths. 

B. 

C. 

332  infant 

178  infant 

deaths  in 

first 
trimester. 

deaths 
from  im- 
maturity. 

Mothers  with  poor 

physique  or  more 

or  less  ill-health* 

38 

45 

54 

Mothers  with  his- 

tory of  miscar- 

riage, etc.  - 

34 

46 

76 

Mothers  underfed 

and  very  poor  - 

7 

10 

10 

Mothers  doing 

hard  work  dur- 

ing pregnancy  - 

11 

18 

22 

(ii)  Confining  ourselves  to  Column  C,  which   71/^.  George 
concerns  death  from  immaturity,  as  an  example,  Newman, 
the  return  means  this  :■ — That  more  than  half  M.D. 
the  mothers  of  infants  dead  of  immaturity  axii-      -p  T~7^rtQ 
fered  from  marked  ill  health  and  poor  physique  ;  1908. 
that  76  per  cent,  of  them  had  previously  had  pj-g.^atal 
misfortune  in  respect  to  child-birth  ;  that  10  per  ^nd  other 
cent,  of  them   were  underfed ;   and  that  '22  causes  of 
per  cent,  of  them  were  compelled,  by  circum-  infant  mor- 
stances,  to  do  hard  work  during  pregnancy,  tality  in 
After  a  study  of  these  findings  it  seems  impossible  Fins  bury. 

to  resist  the  conclusion  that  in  spite  of  the 
tendency  of  nature  on  behalf  of  the  new-born 
child,  poor  physique  and  ill-nutrition  of  the 
mother  exerts,  in  a  considerable  percentage 
of  cases,  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  infant. f 

(iii)  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  mothers  of  these  dead 
children  in  Finsbury  in  1906  suffered  from  very 
bad  health ;  25-28  per  cent,  more  from  in- 
different health,  and  65  per  cent,  had  good  health. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  returns  with 
similar  enquiries  made  into  1,906  hving  children. 
For  example,  the  condition  of  the  home  in  the 
case  of  hving  children  jdelded  a  satisfactory 
result  in  68  per  cent,  (as  against  60  per  cent, 
in  the  enquiries  respecting  dead  infants)  and  71 
per  cent,  of  the  mothers  had  no  outside  employ- 
ment as  compared  with  67  per  cent,  so  situated  in 
respect  of  the  dead  infants.  On  the  whole,  the 
conditions  as  to  home  and  mothers'  occupation 
are  much  the  same  in  both  dead  and  living 
infants. 


Feeding. 

Mother's  Work. 

Condition  of  Home. 

Mother's  Health. 

No. 

of 

Infants. 

Breast  only. 

Breast,  etc. 

Cows' 
Milk  only. 

Condensed 
or  Artificial. 

Not  Fed. 

None. 

Away  from 
Home. 

Intermittent. 

Some 
home  work. 

Clean. 

Fair. 

Dirty. 

Good. 

Indifferent. 

Bad. 

397 

140 

54 

125 

46 

32 

265 

49 

45 

38 

240 

117 

40 

254 

102 

% 

35-2 

13-6 

31-5 

116 

8-1 

66-8 

12-3 

11-3 

9-6 

60-5 

29-4 

10-1 

64-0 

25-7 

ic- 

(iv. )  But  when  we  come  to  enquire  into  feed- 
ing there  is  a  very  different  result.  Of  the 
mothers  of  the  hving  children,  80  per  cent, 
breast-fed  their  infants.  Of  the  mothers  of  the 
dead  infants  only  35  per  cent,  breast-fed  their 
children.  That  is  a  marked  and  decisive  point 
of  difference.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  the  majority  of  the  investigations  into 
deaths  took  place,  as  a  rule,  at  a  later  period  in 
the  twelve  months  than  similar  investigations 
into  births.  As  many  as  125  of  the  dead  infants 
were  fed  only  on  cows'  rnilk,  and  were  not 
suckled  at  all ;  forty-six  were  fed  on  ' '  con- 
densed "  milks  and  other  artificial  "  foods  "  only. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the 

*  In  an  enquiry  made  as  to  1,906  living  children  in  1906 
it  was  found  that  16"8  per  cent,  of  the  mothers  had  poor 
physique  or  ill-health. 

t  Though  the  matter  cannot  be  considered  in  detail  in  such 
a  report  as  the  present  it  should  be  added  that  part  of  the 
death  roll  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  immaturity,  may 
possibly  be  brought  about  by  artificial  interference  with  child- 
bearing.  At  an  inquest,  held  in  August,  on  a  Clerkenwell 
woman,  aged  thirty,  who  died  from  blood  poisoning  as  a 
result  of  taking  pills,  medical  evidence  was  given  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  there  is  &  practice,  more  or  less  widely 
prevalent,  of  such  artificial  interference.  Several  death 
certificates  have  been  received  this  year  which  point  in  the 
same  direction.  It  has  recently  been  stated,  on  medical 
authority,  that  this  custom  is  spreading  in  certain  districts 
of  England  and  is  assuming  serious  proportions.  If  these 
things  are  so  it  may  account  also  for  some  of  the  infant  deaths 
attributed  to  immaturity. 


broad  difference  between  the  treatment  which  the  Disastrous 
living  infants  and  the  dead  infants  have  received  effect  of 
in  Finsbury  is  a  difference  of  feeding.    But  we  artificial 
must  go  a  step  further  back  than  that  to  explain  feeding  of 
the  deaths  from  prematurity,  marasmus  and  infants, 
atrophy.    Most  of  these  deaths  would  appear  to 
depend  not  wholly  upon  feeding,  for  the  infants 
only  lived  a  few  days,  but  upon  the  physical 
conditions   of  the   mother.    From  whichever 
point  of  view  we  judge  the  matter,  whether  it 
be  as  to  bad  feeding,  leading  to  diarrhceal 
diseases,  or  as  to  exposure,  leading  to  lung 
diseases,  or  as  to  mere  physical  unfitness  to  five, 
leading  to   premature  death,   the  problem  of 
infant  mortality  is  mainly  a  question  of  mother- 
hood. 

(v)  And  in  tnese  respects  the  findings  of  1906 
do  but  confirm  those  of  1904  and  1905.  Taking 
the  three  years  together  we  have  the  results  of 
inquiry  into  1,127  dead  infants  in  Finsbury. 
What  do  we  find  ?  We  find  that : — The  mothers 
lived  at  home  in  77  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and 
in  88  per  cent,  the  homes  were  either  well  kept 
or  fairly  well  kept.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  urge, 
as  many  people  do,  that  death  is  due  in  these 
cases  to  absence  of  the  mother  at  work,  or  to 
the  fact  that  the  home  is  a  dirty  hovel  in  a  slum. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  on  the  whole  that  986  of 
these  dead  infants  lived  their  short  span  of  life 
under  fairly  good  external  conditions.  But — 
and  here  is  the  point  of  importance — only  30 
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Mr.  George 
M.D. 


25  F'eb.  1908. 

Disastrous 
effect  of 
artificial 
feeding  of 
infants. 


The  relation 
of  poverty  to 
infant 
mortality. 


per  cent,  of  the  total  number  were  breast- fed. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  many  of  these  were 
premature  deaths  in  which  feeding  played  little 
or  no  part  as  a  cause  of  death.  If  we  take  away 
the  immaturity  deaths  and  the  exposure  deaths, 
and  consider  only  epidemic  diarrhoea,  we  find 
that  only  14  per  cent,  were  wholly  breast-fed. 

(vi)  The  conclusions  to  which  all  these  facts 
lead  are  indisputable.  Broadly,  there  are  three 
main  diseases  which  cause  70  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  of  infants  in  Finsbury,  and  they  are 
due  to  three  main  evils  connected  with  infancy  : 
— (1)  Immaturity  due  to  low  standard  of  physical 
motherhood  ;  (2)  Epidemic  Diarrhoea,  due  to 
improper  feeding ;  (3)  Lung  Disease,  due  to 
mismanagement  and  exposure. 

{g)  Infant  mortality  also  bears  a  direct  relation 
to  poverty.  This  may  be  measured  by  poverty 
of  mother,  leading  to  underfeeding,  etc.  {see  para- 
graph above),  by  distribution  of  infant  mortality 
in  poor  districts  as  compared  with  rich  districts 
(the  death  rate  1901-05  was  ninety-five  in  Hamp- 
stead  but  173  in  Shoreditch),  by  the  condition  of  the 
home,  and  by  mother's  occupation  : — 


(i)  We  have  been  able  in  Finsbury  in  1906  The  rel 
to  gain  something  of  a  bird's-eye  view  by  draw-  pf  pove 
ing  up  infant  mortality  rates  for  the  various  ^"^'''f*',., 
"  enumeration  areas  "  of  the  borough.  By  this 
means  it  has  been  possible,  so  to  speak,  to 
localize  the  infant  death  rates.  As  a  result  we 
find  that  out  of  seventy  small  districts  of  which 
the  borough  is  composed  (and  of  which  the 
average  infant  mortality  is  157  per  1,000  births), 
nineteen  have  an  infant  mortality  of  upwards 
of  200  per  1,000  births  (eleven  between  200-250, 
four  between  250-300,  and  four  above  300). 
Generally,  it  must  be  said  that  the  areas  having 
the  highest  rates  are  characterised,  (a)  by  pov- 
erty and  a  low  standard  of  social  life,  and  (6) 
by  block  dwellings. 

(ii)  Conditions  of  Home.—lSlost  of  the  homes, 
indeed  as  many  as  71  per  cent.,  consisted  of  only 
two  rooms  or  less,  but  this  is  not  remarkable 
in  a  district  so  largely  composed  of  such  tene- 
ment dwellings.  What  is  more  noticeable 
is  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  homes  in  which  the 
infant  deaths  occurred  were  clean  and  well 
kept,  only  40  per  cent,  being  open  to  any  reason- 
able criticism  at  all.  The  percentage  of  unclean 
homes  was  somewhat  higher  in  the  cases  of  death 
from  epidemic  diarrhoea  than  from  all  causes. 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  infant  Mortality  Rates  from  all  and  certain  causes  in  Houses 

OR  tenements  of  several  sizes  :— 


Infant  Mortality  per  1,000  Births. 

Size  of  Tenement. 

Census 
Population, 
1901. 

All  causes. 

Diarrhoea,  and 
other  Zymotic 
Diseases. 

Prematurity. 
Immaturity. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

One-room  tenement       .      .      .      .  - 

14,516 

219 

211 

53 

67 

30 

69 

Two-room  tenement       .      .      .      -  - 

31,482 

157 

178 

42 

56 

26 

48 

Three-room  tenement     -      -      .      -  - 

21,280 

141 

188 

34 

43 

44 

55 

Four-room  tenement  and  upwards  of  four 
rooms. 

33,185 

99 

121 

19 

26 

19 

52 

Institutions  and  Deaths  and  Births  not  traced 

1,000 

39 

19 

4 

6 

The  Borough     -      -      -  - 

101,463 

148 

157 

37 

45 

27 

48 

SiigErested 
reforms  as  to 
rearing  and 
nourishing 
iufants. 


(iii)  Occwpation  of  the  Mother. — In  1905-06 
we  find  a  comparatively  small  fraction  (12"  3 
per  cent.)  of  the  mothers  are  absent  from  homes 
where  infant  deaths  have  occurred.  The  majority 
(67  per  cent.)  of  the  mothers  of  these  dead  infants 
had  no  work  of  any  kind  except  to  attend  to 
their  family  duties,  and  as  many  as  88  per  cent, 
of  them  were  able  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
the  tendance  of  infancy. 

{h)  Administrative  Measures  against  Infant  Mor- 
tality.— These  should  be  threefold  : — 

(i)  Anytliing  and  everything  which  improves 
the  physical  efficiency  of  the  mother. 

(ii)  Improvement  in  infant  management 

(iii)  The  organisation  of  infant  feeding. 

(i)  Under  the  first  heading  there  are  a  number  of 
means  and  agencies  which  should  be  organised.  For 
example,  the  feeding  of  suckling  mothers,  as  is  carried 
out  in  Paris,  Ghent,  etc.,  the  relief  of  the  working 


woman  from  labour  immediately  before  and  after  Suggestet 
childbirth  (needed  amendment  of  Sec.  61,  Factory  reforms  ai» 
and  Workshop  Act,  1901).  rearing  a  , 

^  '  nourishm 

(ii)  The  improvement  of  infant  management  ® 
and  the  care  of  infancy  generally  is  urgently 
needed.  This  is  particularly  the  problem  which 
could  be  met  by  suitable  health  visitation  and  by 
reform  in  the  method  of  granting  medical  and 
other  relief  under  the  Poor  Law.  At  present  we  are 
failing  to  touch  either  under  the  sanitary  authority 
or  u  .ider  the  Poor  Law  the  great  mass  of  ignorant 
mismanagement  of  infancy.  We  are  not  operat- 
ing sufficiently  upon  the  personal  factor  or  upon 
the  home.  Our  administrative  measures  are 
too  diffuse  and  distributed,  which  is  largely 
owing  to  dual  and  treble  control.  In  coimection 
with  the  Infant  Milk  Depot  (see  below)  an 
attempt  has  been  made  in  Finsbury  since  1904 
to  teach  some  of  the  elementary  lessons  respect- 
ing management  both  of  artificially -fed  and 
naturally-fed  infants.  At  first  this  work  was 
undertaken  by  Miss  Helen  Frith  (cert.  Central 
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Midwives  Board  and  a  qualified  hospital  nurse) 
and  subsequently  by  the  lady  sanitary  inspectors 
(Mrs.  Greenwood  and  Miss  Mildred  Jones,  both 
certified  under  the  Central  Midwives  Board 
and  qualified  sanitary  inspectors)  in  conjunction 
with  the  health  visitor  (Miss  Cox).  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  all  this  work.  Though  it 
has  been  done  unostentatiously  it  has  not  only 
been  great  in  volume,  but  of  a  skilled  nature 
and  wholly  to  the  point.  In  1907  nearly  300 
mothers  passed  through  this  "  School,"  many 
of  whom  were  nursing  their  first  child.  The 
infants  have  been  weighed,  advice  has  been 
offered,  woollen  vests  have  been  knitted,  and 
"  talks  "  have  been  given  on  all  the  chief  topics 
of  infant  management  and  nursing 

(iii.)  The  same  applies  to  feeding.  Mothers' 
milk  is  of  course  by  far  the  best  food  for  infants. 
About  80  per  cent,  of  women  can  and  do  nourish 
their  infants  by  the  breast.  It  is  the  remaining 
20  fer  cent,  who  supply  almost  the  whole  of  the 
infant  mortality,  llie  only  way  to  meet  this 
section  of  the  community  is  something  in  the 
way  of  milk  dispensaries,  milk  depots,  and 
infancy  consultations,  under  medical  control. 
We  have  had  such  an  institution  in  Finsbury  : — 

A.  — The  depot  was  established  in  Novem- 
ber, 1904,  by  the  Social  Workers'  Association. 
It  was  taken  over  by  the  Borough  Council 
in  March,  1906.  During  the  whole  period 
to  March,  1907,  334  infants  have  been  fed  at 
the  depot.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
these  were  infants  of  the  poorest  classes 
and  all  were  unable  to  obtain  breast  milk. 

B.  — The  principles  upon  which  the  depot 
has  been  worked  have  been  : — (1)  Absolute 
control  of  the  milk,  which  has  been  supplied 
by  Mr.  Carson  from  his  model  dairy  farm  in 
Essex.  The  milk  has  been  cooled,  modified, 
and  bottled  at  the  farm.  Sterilisation  of 
stale  milk  has  been  wholly  avoided,  the 
fresh  milk  having  only  been  sterilised  during 
the  hot  weeks  of  the  summer  ;  (2)  Medical 
supervision  of  the  depot  and  of  every  child 
fed ;  (3)  A  discriminating  and  careful 
distribution  of  the  milk  only  to  infants  which 
could  not  possibly  be  breast-fed ;  (4)  A 
systematic  study  of  the  eiTect  of  the  milk  on 
each  infant  and  regular  weighing  and 
medical  and  nursing  supervision  of  each 
child  ;  (5)  The  sale  of  the  milk  at  ordinary 
market  prices. 

C.  — Improvement  in  Condition  of  Children. 
— Eighty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the  infants 
on  the  depSt  for  more  than  one  month  have 
gained  on  an  average  16^  ozs.  per  month, 
which  is  the  standard  increase  for  healthy 
children.  The  general  physical  and  con- 
stitutional improvement  of  the  depot  fed 
children  has  been  very  marked.  There 
has  been  no  evidence  of  scurvy  or  rickets 
as  a  result  of  using  the  milk. 

D.  — Mortality  Rates. — There  were  twenty- 
seven  cases  of  death  out  of  334  children, 
which  yields  an  irrfant  mortality  rate  of 
80-8  per  1,000  children  on  the  depot.  But 
five  of  these  children  were  brought  in  a  dying 
condition  and  succumbed  wdthin  a  few  days 
of  admittance,  and,  if  these  be  excluded, 
the  infant  mortality  rate  is  65  "8  per  1,000. 
As  many  as  sixteen  of  the  twenty-seven 
deaths  occurred  in  the  first  fourteen  days 
after  admittance.  The  average  infant 
mortality  rate  for  the  borough  of  Finsbury 
in  1906  for  the  infants  which  were  not  depot 
fed,  was  160  per  1,000  births.  In  eight 
enumeration  areas  of  the  borough  it  was 
over  250  and  in  four  it  was  over  300.  In 
1907,  253  children  used  the  milk  (making 
a  total  of  543  since  the  commencement  of 
the  depot),  of  whom  nine  died.  This  yields 
an  infant  mortality  rate  of  35 '5  per  1,000 

-IX: 


births.  The  rate  in  the  borough  as  a  whole 
in  1907  was  111  per  1,000— the  lowest 
figure  ever  recorded  in  the  district. 


3Ir.  George 
Neicman, 
M.D. 


E.  — Expenses. — The  annual  expenditure  25  Feb.  1908. 

to  March  31st,  1907,  has  amounted  to  £689   

13s.  2d.,  and  the  receipts  from  mothers'  Expenditure 
fees  to  £216  2s.   Id.,  leaving  a    balance  ■^^"^'[f^'Jj"^^'^- 
chargeable  to  the  rates  of  £473  lis.  Id.  (\ep6ts 
This  sum  may  be  reduced  by  a  small  amount 

owing  to  some  payments  which  are  out- 
standing. Substantially,  however,  the, 
charge  on  the  rates  for  the  year's  working 
is  £470.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  this  is  the  total  charge  both  of  capital 
and  current  account  and  includes  expense 
of  plant,  apparatus,  etc. 

F.  — The  comparative  expenditure  of  the 
four  depots  now  established  in  the  Metro- 
polis may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 


Capital 
Expen- 
diture. 

Annual 
Charge  on 
Rates. 

No.  on 
Depot. 

£ 

£ 

Battersea 

600 

509 

210 

Lambeth 

880 

200 

60-70 

Woolwich 

656 

(Only  just 
opened) 

Finsbury 

470* 

70-80 

regarding 
milk  depots. 


G. — Administration. — Each  child,  before 
being  taken  on  to  the  depot,  has  been  medi- 
cally examined  and  weighed.  Once  a 
fortnight  it  has  been  again  examined  and 
its  modification  of  milk  changed  if  necessary. 
Each  home  has  been  carefully  visited  and 
kept  under  supervision.  The  milk  has  been 
sold  at  market  price  (from  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 
weekly).  Most  of  the  children  were  ill 
■when  taken  on  to  the  depot.  All  the 
children  belonged  to  Finsbiury  or  lived  just 
on  the  boundary.  I  am  quite  satisfied  as 
to  the  great  value  of  a  properly  controlled 
milk  dispensary  in  the  reduction  of  that 
portion  of  the  infant  mortahty  which  is  due 
to  bad  artificial  feeding.  Good  feeding 
also  builds  up  a  good  constitution,  and  there 
is  substantial  gain  in  that  way  also. 

H. — Summary. — The  object  of  the  enter-  Aims,  objects 
prise  was  intended  to  be  educational  as  well  and 
as  preventive  or  ameliorative;  it  sought  to  iliffi('ulties 
meet  a  pressing  local  need,  and  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  it  should  be  so 
managed  as  not  to  encourage  artificial 
feeding  where  natural  feeding  could  be 
secured.  Moreover,  it  combined  for  the 
first  time  in  England  an  improved  and  suit- 
able infant  milk  supply  with  the  teaching 
of  the  mother.  It  is  evident  that  these 
were  not  principles  to  carry  out  easily,  and 
many  difficulties  were  encountered.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  work  of  the  depot 
from  its  inception  in  November,  1904,  met 
with  marked  success,  and  in  March,  1906, 
it  had  so  far  justified  itself  that  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  borough  council,  who 
recognised  their  responsibilities  in  this 
matter.  The  same  principles  were  acted 
upon  as  formerly,  and,  indeed,  have  been 
adopted  by  other  milk  depots  in  this 
country.  Particulars  as  to  methods  of 
milking  have  been  fully  dealt  with  in  former 
reports,  where  also  will  be  found  a  study  of 
results. 

Since  its  commencement  543  children  have  Number  of 
used  the  milk,  including  those  already  on  infanta 

benefited  by 


*  Capital  and  current  expenses  are  included  in  this  amount.  "^^'^  depots. 
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the  dep6t  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  j-ear 
and  those  on  at  the  end  of  December.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-three  children  have  used 
the  milk  in  1907.  The  reasons  for  which 
the  mothers  and  guardians  of  the  253 
children  sought  the  depdt  were  as  follows  : — 

Mothers  who  had  no  breast 
milk  or  an  insuflSciency 
of  milk      ....  74-9 

Death  or  illness  of  mother       -    13"  1 

The  breast  milk  not  agreeing 

with  the  infant         -       -  7'0 

Infants  unable  to  suckle,  or 

similarly    defective    -       -  2*0 

The  mother  at  work         -       -  3'0 

lOO-O 


It  may  be  said  that  32*2  per  cent,  of  the 
children  on  the  depot  were  introduced  by  the 
lady  sanitary  inspectors  of  the  borough 
council,  26  "8  per  cent,  were  introduced  by 
medical  practitioners  in  the  borough,  13 "0 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  sent  to  the  depct 
by  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  tie 
remainder  from  neighbours'  recommenda- 
tions (28  •  0  per  cent. }. 

The  children  belonged,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, to  the  poorer  classes.  Twenty- 
two  per  cent,  of  the  children  came  from 
bomes  of  one  room  only,  and  another  61  per 
cent,  from  two-roomed  homes.  So  that  net 
less  than  84  per  cent,  lived  in  homes  of  two 
rooms  or  less,  and  very  few  indeed  lived  in 
homes  of  four  rooms  or  more.  It  may  be 
taken,  therefore,  that  the  children  came, 
as  a  rule,  from  poor  homes. 

Another  point  of  importance  is  that  70 '5 
per  cent,  of  the  children  admitted  were 
either  in  poor  health  or  absolutely  ill  at  the 
time  of  admission,  and  some  of  them  were 
practically  dying.  The  remainder  (29 "5) 
per  cent.)  were  in  good  health.  Almost 
without  exception  the  children  were  being 
wholly  fed  by  artificial  means  before  they 
came  on  to  the  depot. 

Turning  to  some  of  the  results  of  this 
milk  feeding,  it  may  be  desirable  to  deal 
with  two  matters,  namely,  the  general  im- 
provement, and  the  increase  in  weight  of  the 
depot-fed  infants,  and  the  saving  in  life  which 
has  been  achieved. 

First,  as  to  increase  in  weight.  The  im- 
portance of  the  weight  of  an  infant  as  a 
criterion  of  its  health  and  progress  is  well- 
known.  Indeed,  the  weight  is  often  the 
only  criterion  as  to  whether  the  infant  is 
improving  in  health  or  not.  At  birth  the 
average  weight  is  about  7  lbs.  ;  at  three 
months  it  may  be  about  9  to  11  lbs  ;  at 
six  months  about  13  to  15  lbs.  ;  at  nine 
months  about  16  to  17  lbs  ;  and  at  twelve 
months  19  to  20  lbs.  Dufour's  standard 
has  been  used  in  the  Finsbury  Depot,  as  in 
French  depots.  It  is  well-known  that  the 
standard  rise  in  weight  in  the  early  months 
of  hfe  is  greater  than  subsequently,  but 
roughly  it  may  be  said  that  throughout  the 
twelve  months  of  infancy  the  average  in- 
crease ought  to  be  about  1  lb.  a  month  (12 
lbs.,  plus  7  lbs.  at  birth— 19  lbs.).  We  have 
taken  that  as  a  standard,  with  the  following 
result  (1907)  -.—Out  of  the  253  infants  198  (or 
78  per  cent.)  have  each  an  average  of  i  oz.  per 
tceek  (i.e.,  approximately  1  lb.  per  month). 

Secondly,  as  to  the  saving  of  life.  There 
were  nine  cases  of  death  out  of  the  253 
infants  (four  from  epidemic  diarrhcea). 
rhis  yields  an  infant  mortality  of  35  "5  per 
1,000  births.  The  infant  mortaUty  rate  for 
the  borough  during  1907  was  111  per  1,000 


births.  Comparison  is  impossible  between 
these  figures,  as  they  are  affected  by  very 
difi"erent  circumstances.  In  1906,  the  depot 
infant  mortality  worked  out  at  65  "5  per 
1,000  births  (the  borough  rate  being  157  "3). 
Without  making  any  close  comparison  be- 
tween these  figures,  some  things  may  at  least 
be  said: — (1)  That  the  death-rate  among  ] 
the  depot-fed  children  in  1907  was  extra-  ! 
ordinarily  low,  one-quarter  less  than  among 
other  children  in  the  borough,  even  though 
the  depot  children  were  more  frail  and  ill 
^  han  the  others.  The  broad  fact  is  that 
here  were  253  artificially  fed  infants  (70  per 
per  cent,  of  them  ill  or  ailing),  of  w'hom  only 
nine  died.  Yet  it  is  from  this  identical  class 
of  the  community  that  Finsbury  has,  in 
past  years,  experienced  an  excessive  infant 
mortality. 

(2)  That  much  of  ttiis  substantial  saving  Mismacc- 
of  life    has    been  due  to  careful  infant  fnent  tf 
management  in  addition  to  suitable  milk,  in^^^ts  { 
The  two  things  go  together.    The  true  milk  f        •  ^ 
depot,  properly  controlled,  is  also  a  school  mortalit 
for  mothers,  as  the  French  workers  pointed 

out  years  ago.  It  is  idle  to  credit  an  im- 
proved  milk  supply  alone  as  being  the  one 
and  orly  panacea  for  preventing  infant 
mortality.  Anyone  who  studies  the  cavses 
of  infant  mortality  know  s  that  other  condi- 
tions besides  the  food  factor  effect  the 
question.  There  are,  it  is  true,  the  ali- 
mentary diseases  which  indicate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  food  factor,  and  these  are  of 
the  greatest  importance.  But  there  are 
also  the  deaths  of  infants  due  to  lung 
disease  (owing  to  exposure)  and  to  im- 
maturity (owing  to  poor  physical  mother- 
hood), and  these  cannot  be  met  wholly,  or 
only,  by  dealing  with  the  food  factor.  They 
must  be  met,  as  they  have  teen  in  pa:t 
met  in  Finsbury,  by  improved  infant 
management. 

(3)  That  during  the  two  j'ears  that  the  Adrant  :s 
borough  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  Infant  ^(I  //'^' 
Milk  depot,  the  total  infent  mortahty  in 

the  district  has  shown  a  marked  and  sub- 
stantial decline. 

(4)  And  that,  apart  from  the  actual  saving 

of  infant  Hfe  the  children  on  the  depot  have,  i 
with  few  exceptions,  steadily  improved  in  j 
health  and  physique,  some  of  them  in  quite 
a  remarkable  degree.  Thus  there  can  be 
iittle  doubt  that  the  depot  has  served  not 
only  as  an  instrument  of  preventive  science, 
but  that  it  has  exerted  also  a  positive  effect 
in  helping  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  good 
constitution  in  most  of  the  children  who 
have  used  the  milk. 

Not   the   least    difficult   part    of    the  Financii 
working  of  an  Infant  Milk  Depot  is  its  ^^^,f^\ 
financial  control.    This,  indeed,  has  been  ™'        i  ' 
OMi  chief  difficulty  in  Finsbury.    On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  important  to  charge  as  little  as 
possible  for  the  milk  in  order  to  biing  it 
within  the  reach  of  those  most  needing  j 
its  aid  ;  on  the  other,  the  efficiency  of  such  { 
a  depot  involves  an  outlay  beyond  the  mere 
price  of  the  milk,  due  to  the  production 
under   exceptional  conditions  and  to  the 
expenses  of  distribution.    In  Finsbury,  the 
principle  has  been  adopted  of  charging  the 
ordinary  market  price  of  milk  (4d.  per  ■ 
quart)  to  the  mothers  attending  the  depot, 
meeting  the  expenses  of  distribution  other-  \ 
wise. 

The  heaviest  item  of  expenditure  is,  of 
course,  the  milk,  but  an  unduly  heavy  item 
is  carriage  from  the  farm  to  the  depot,  and 
this  transit  is  also  partly  responsible  for  the 
large  amount  expended  on  bottles  break- 
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ncial  ages  being  somewhat  more  than  was  anti- 

as|::t  of  cipated.     On    the    whole,    however,  and 

depots.  compared  vnth  other  Enghsh  milk  depots, 

I  the  expenditure  has  not  been  exce.ssive  nor 

does  it  exceed  the  twelvemonths  estimate 
of  £530.  Still  there  falls  a  charge  upon  the 
rates  for  1907  of  £438  10s.  3d.  (com- 
pared with  £470  in  1903),  and  that 
is,  of  course,  a  serious  item.  Nor  is  it 
practicable  to  suggest,  for  the  same  scheme, 
a  much  smaller  loss.  It  might  be  possible 
to  work  some  other  scheme  at  a  less  cost,  but 
even  so,  there  is  the  diflSculty  of  income, 
the  payments  of  the  mothers  being  insufficient 
and  too  irregular  to  ensure  a  settled  and 
satisfactory  income.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  an  enterprise  of  this  kind 
cannot,  seemingly,  be  made  self-supporting. 
Ot  its  medical  benefit,  and  of  its  far-reaching 
value,  both  in  the  saving  of  life  and  in 
securing  and  maintaining  a  better  standard 
of  infant  management — after  all  a  thing  of 
national  importance — there  can  be  no  doubt. 


Environment  and  the  Personal  Factor  in 
Relation  to  Disease. 

2G.  Under  this  sub-heading,  I  propose  to  add  a  brief 
note  as  to  the  operating  causes  in  the  production  of  dis- 
eise  by  way    >f  furnishing  an  answer  to  the  two-fold 
question  : — Is  the  iUness  of  the  poor  due  mainly  to  en- 
vironment or  mainly  to  personal  factors,  and  if  the  latter, 
how  far  is  it  practicable  to  meet  it  by  means  of  suitable 
health  visitation  ?     Now  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  chief  factor  in  disease  production  is  personal  rather 
than  external-    No  doubt  bad  housing  conditions  and 
injurious  circumstances  in  relation  to  employment  are 
exerting  an  influence,  but  it  is  in  my  view  mainly  through 
the  effect  upon  the  habits,  customs,  and  excesses  of  the 
individual   than   direct.  I  have   had  occasion  to  make 
a  particular  study  of  the  effect  of  insanitary  housing  upon 
health  in  the  thirteen  insanitary  areas  which  have  been 
dealt  with  in  Finsbuiy  since  1901,  and  from  which  some 
thousands  of  persons  have  been  displaced.    It  is  of  course 
true  that  the  houses  on  these  areas  have  been  insanitary 
and  unfit  for  habitation  and  some  of  the  disease  and  death 
taking  place  has  been  directly  due  to  external  conditions, 
dampness,  bad  drains,  defective  roofs,  and  so  on.    But  a 
careful  examination  of  the  causes  of  death  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  much  more  has  been  due  to  such  things  as  ex- 
posure at  work,  poverty,  alcoholic  and  other  excrsses, 
absence  of  ventilation,   "domestic  insanitation,"  and 
uncleanliness  and  ignorance  generally.    A  degree  of  ex- 
t«rnal  sanitary  defect  so  great  as  directly  to  cause  fatal 
disease  is  rare.    And  it  must  be  remembered  that  though 
housing  and  external  conditions  have  enormously  im- 
proved in  recent  years  the  preventable  deaths  remain. 
Take  measles,  for  example,  which  killed  115  persons  in 
Finsbury  in  1906  (or  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality). 
The  vast  majority  of  mortality  from  this  disease  is  directly 
due  to  personal  mismanagement  and  ignorance.    It  is  not 
due    to    environment    directly,    though  overcrowding 
facilitates  its  spread.  Or  take  pneumonia  and  bronchitis, 
■which  killed  392  persons  (19  per  cent,  of  to'al  mortality). 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  mortality  was  also  due  to  personal 
factors.    Much  the  same  applies  to  epidemic  diarrhoea, 
which  carried  off  144  persons.    Then  there  is  alcoholism, 
syphilis,  overlaying  in  bed,  accidents  and  suicide  which 
are  responsible  for  158  deaths  ;  and  nearly  all  the  deaths 
of  infants  (numbering  474)  are  also  due  to  the  personal 
factor  in  large  measure.    I  do  not  say  wholly,  but  in 
large  measure.    It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  find  many  deaths 
or  diseases  directly  due  to  housing,  unhealthy  trades, 
insanitary  workplaces,  excessive  hours,  etc.,  though  no 
doubt  almost  all  disease  and  mortality  has  "  an  ancestry 
of  causes  "  in  which  evil  external  conditions  play  some 
part. 


homes  of  the  people  of  Finsbury  more  suitable  health  Mr.  George 
visitation,  by  which  we  should  gain  : —  Newman, 

MD. 

(a)  Information  as  to  the  occurrence  of  illness.  

[h)  Information  as  to  insanitary  conditioiia.  .  1__ 

(c)  Advice  on  domestic  hygiene,  dietaries,  clean- 
liness, etc. 

(d)  Direction  and  advice  on  the  whole  question  of 
care  of  infancy  and  children. 

(e)  Counsel  in  the  carrying  out  of  medical  treat- 
ment. 

(/)  Special  health  work  in  the  direction  of  phthia's 
prevention,  phvsicallv  defective  children,  invalid 
children,  and  so  on. 

28.  Such  Health  Visitation  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  Functions  of 
malingering  and  unsupportable  complaints  of  which  we  health 
now  receive  a  large  number.    They  might  also  assist  in  visitors, 
providing  some  check  on  school  non-attendance,  employers' 
certificates  in  relation  to  infectious  disease,  etc.    I  am 

satisfied  that  much  illness  is  prolonged  quite  unnecessarily 
and  that  there  is  a  lamentable  and  disastrous  amount  of 
failure  to  deal  with  the  beyinnings  of  disease.  Neglect  of 
such  things  leads  to  mortality  more  than  many  other 
factors.  At  present  public  health  and  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration only  operates  in  cases  of  destitution  and 
grave  infectious  disease.  This  is  not  sufficient  and  is 
brought  to  bear  too  late  to  be  effectual. 

29.  The  qualification  and  suitabiUty  of  the  health  Need  of 
visitor  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  and  upon  it  would  qualified  and 
depend  the  success  or  failure  of  any  extension  of  this  ^^\^  health 
kind  of  work.    I  do  not  think  a  system  of  voluntary 

health  visitation  would  be  found  to  work  well  for  long 

periods.    Voluntary  work  of  this  kind  tends  to  be  irregular 

and  unqualified.    But  I  have  been  favourably  impressed 

with  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Bradford  City  Guild 

of  Help  and  I  think  something  of  this  kind,  carefully 

organised  and  paid  for,  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the 

State.    Such  a  system,  co-ordinated  with  a  more  effectual 

hospital  service  and  worked  under  the  Public  Health 

authority,  would,  I  am  convinced,  materially  alter  the 

whole  aspect  of  disease  and  mortality  among  the  poor. 

At  present,  however,  such  work  does  not  come  within 

the  regulation  of  the  sanitary  officer's  Orders,  and  the 

provision  of  hospital  accommodation  is  wholly  inadequate. 

The  result  of  the  former  disability  is  thatsanitaryinspectors  Inadequacy 

are  still  required  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  environ-  aid"to  oor 

ment  and  the  result  of  the  latter  is  that  such  diseases  as   '  pooi, 

measles  and  phthisis  are  wholly  unprovided  for.    I  must 

add  also  that  under  present  circumstances  private  medical 

practice  among  the  poor  is  often  extremely  ineffectual 

and  unsatisfactory — the  rapid  cure  of  the  patient  and 

the  prevention  of  disease  being  results  not  often  achieved. 

There  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  science  about  the  whole  thing. 

30.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  one  of  the  necessary  Transference 
reforms  in  relation  to  the  whole  problem  is  unification  of  the  of  medical 
public  medical  services.    All  infectious  and  infective  disease  aid  to 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  "  nuisance  "  to  be  prevented  or  sanitary 
removed,  quite  irrespective  of  poverty  and  destitution.  ^  ority. 
What  we  need  is  an  organisation  of  the  existing  author- 
ities and  powers  under  one  authority.     It  cannot,  it  is 

e  vident,  be  under  the  Poor  Law,  for  that  is  not  sufficiently 
inclusive  of  the  community.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  it  should  be  under  the  public  health  authority,  which 
should  be  the  direct  teacher  and  aider  of  the  poor,  long 
before  destitution,  in  all  matters  of  physical  concern 
rather  than  as  at  present  being  confined  in  its  operations 
so  largely  to  external  conditions.  I  should  thjreforfc 
view  with  satisfaction  any  provision  for  placing  the 
outdoor  Poor  Law  medical  officers  under  the  public 
health  department  of  the  local  authority.  But  that  is 
only  one  of  the  readjustments  which  would  be  necessary. 


Conclusions 


(eed  of  mora     07   Tv.^^  u„;  „  *  •«     -1.  f„ii  4-  T  1    1  i.  31.  The   mam  conclusions  stated  briefly,  which  it  is  Incidence  of 
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betterment  of  the  personal  factor  as  likely  at  the  present 
time  (now  that  environment  has  reached  a  high  standard 
of  excellence)  to  be  most  effectual  in  the  betterment  of 
physical  life.    I  would,  if  I  could,  bring  to  bear  upon  the 

429-IX. 


suggested  may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  Statement,  poverty  on 
are  four,  viz. :-  disease. 

(1)  That  Poverty  bears  an  intimate  relation  to  disease, 
a  relation  which  'presents,  on  the  whole,  the  most  serious 
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Mr.  George     diffiadty  in  the  path  of  preventive  medicine  and  physical 
Newman,,  improvement. 
M.D. 

  The  evidence  shows  that  disease  and  poverty  act  and 

25  Feb.  1908.  react  upon  each  other.  Disease  produces  poverty — the 
patient,  say  an  adult  man,  loses  work  and  consequently 
wages,  and  therefore  has  less  aceorumodation  (bad  housing) 
less  nutriment,  less  clothing.  In  the  result  he  is  admitted 
to  an  institution  where  he  dies  or  recovers,  or  he  is  deterred 
and  remaining  at  home  infects  the  home,  ultimately 
dying  there,  the  ill  conditions  of  his  environments  ac- 
centuating his  disease  and  hastening  the  end.  Even 
if  he  recovers  temporarily  or  is  only  partially  disabled 
the  tendency  is  for  him  to  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  casual 
labourer  or  unemplo5'ed,  and  then  sooner  or  later  to 
come  on  the  State  as  a  physical  wreck.  Thus  we  get 
(a)  High  percentage  of  institutional  deaths  ;  (6)  high 
t  death  rates  in  poorest  homes  ;     (c)  the  localisation  of 

high  mortality  in  particular  areas  ;  and  [d]  consequent 
poverty,  unfitness,  and  disease  of  widow  and  children, 
due  to  premature  or  preventable  death  of  bread  winner. 

All  this  is  common  knowledge.  But  these  facts, 
simple  and  common  though  they  are,  furnish  the  chief 
daily  problems  of  preventive  medicine,  which  are  in  a 
considerable  though  varying  degree  not  being  met  at 
the  present  time  owing  to  ineffectual  administration. 

Need  of  uo-  (2)  That  the  Medical  Assistance  of  the  Poor  in  Finsbury 
ordination  of  though  various,  is  not  so  co-ordinated  as  to  yield  the  results 
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desired. 

The  evidence  shows  that  under  the  Poor  Law,  the 
public  health  service,  and  voluntary  charities  much  is 
attempted.  Yet  the  fact  remains  in  my  belief  that  in 
Finsbury  the  ameliorative  net  work  is  such  that  a  largo 
amount  of  sickness  is  absolutely  without  medical  assistance 
either  wholly  or  at  the  critical  juncture  when  it  is  most 
needed  and  likely  to  be  most  serviceable.  This  is  due, 
in  my  opinion,  partly  to  the  mesh  of  the  net  not  being 
sufficiently  fine  and  partly  to  lack  of  co-ordination  in 
administration.  As  a  result,  the  cases  needing  medical 
aid  slip  through  our  fingers.  It  has  been  my  duty  from 
1900-1907  to  consider  this  failure,  and  we  have  been 
able  in  the  public  health  department  to  improve  our 
methods  in  various  ways  (much  more  thorough  investi- 
gation of  disease,  notification  of  phthisis,  lady  sanitary 
inspectors,  an  infant  milk  depot,  and  school  for  mothers, 
visiting  of  births,  an  active  administration  of  the  Factory 
Act ;  rapid  isolation  and  improved  disinfection  of  in- 
fectious diseases  ;  reform  of  the  food  supply  and  of  housing 
accommodation,  etc.)  Much  remains  to  be  done,  but 
I  hope  good  has  been  accomplished.  Certainly  death 
rates  have  fallen  and  life  has  been  prolonged. 

But  I  must  admit  that  I  have  been  unable  to  secure 
an  intimate  co-operation  with  the  Poor  Law  medical 
service.  Without  complaining  of  any  persons  in  par- 
ticular, for  the  simple  reason  that  I  have  no  such  com- 
plaint to  make,  my  experience  of  the  system  has  impressed 
me,  from  the  public  health  point  of  view,  with  the  fact 
that  the  outdoor  Poor  Law  medical  service  in  Finsbury 
has  the  following  disadvantages  : — 

(a)  It  does  not  investigate  or  follow  up  disease. 
{h)  It  does  not  systematically  provide  proficient 
medical  treatment  and  practically  no  preventive 
reatmentu 

(c)  The  pivot  of  the  medical  service  is  a  non- 
medical relieving  officer. 

{d)  It  is  not  sufficiently  inclusive  of  the  poor  who 
really  need  medical  advice  (probably  because  of 
deterrents). 

(e)  It  provides  no  statistics  which  would  guide 
it  and  us  to  disease  incidence,  which  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  matter.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  use 
its  material  for  preventive  ends. 

(/)  It  fails  to  touch  the  medical  needs  of  children, 
only  glaring  cases  of  disease  are  submitted  and  then 
only  after  delay.  I  have  repeatedly  found  children 
in  poor  tenements  in  Finsbury  suffering  from  in- 
cipient disease  wholly  untouched  by  the  Poor  Law 
medical  service  though  the  family  are  under  observa- 
tion. I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  in  the  past  made 
the  fatal  error  of  neglecting  far  too  much,  to  treat 
incipient  disease  in  childhood. 


The  voluntary  agencies  though  excellent  in  many  InefFectu 
ways,  and  though  in  some  measure  dealing  with  physical  ity  of  i 
needs  appear  to  have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ulterior  voluntar;, 
motives   and   objects.    They   also   lack   co-ordination,  agencies 
and  thus  not  only  waste  money  and  energy  but  prove 
ineffectual  to  meet  the  needs.    They  also  suffer  from  • 
lack  of  continuity,  from  lack  of  funds,  and  from  a  failure 
on  the  whole  to  adopt  preventive  principles. 
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(3)  That  the  question  of  infant  mortality  well  illustrates 
the  personal  character  of  present  public  health  problems 
as  contrasted  with  the  former  problems  of  unsatisfactory 
external  environment. 

The  evidence  shows  the  age  incidence  and  chief  diseases 
of  infant  mortality  and  suggests  the  main  causes — 
which  concern  motherhood.  The  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  a  high  infant  mortality :  (a)  Bring  about  a 
dead  loss  to  the  State  of  about  120,000  lives  per  armum  ; 
(b)  Maim  the  survivors  ;  and  (c)  indicate  a  social  problem 
of  a  personal  nature,  nf  mely,  unfit  or  inefficient  mother- 
hood. The  means  of  prevention  to  be  effectual  call  for 
co-operation  between  the  Poor  Law  and  public  health 
medical  services,  to  bring  to  bear  sufficiently  strong 
measures  both  upon  the  environment  and  upon  the 
individual.  The  advance  of  the  science  of  preventive 
medicine  has  shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  environment,  particularly  in  infant  mor- 
tality, to  that  of  the  personal  factor. 


(4)  That  owing  to  the  issues  arising  out  of  this  evidence  Need  of 
it  is  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Witness,  to  secure :  direct 
(a)  Better  co-ordination  between,  and  if  possible  unifica-  contact  c 
tion  of,  the  public  medical  services ;    and  (b)  appropriate  ^^g^ 
health  visitation,  medical  and  other.  health  w 

poor. 

To  take  the  second  point  first,  the  evidence  of  Para- 
graphs 26,  27  and  29  goes  to  show  my  view  as  to  the 
importance  of  a  development  of  the  principle  and  practice 
of  health  visitation,  medical  and  other.  In  the  first 
place,  this  is  personal  service  directed  to  meet  the  per- 
sonal factor  in  the  production  of  disease.  Administration 
must  be  so  reorganised  as  to  bring  the  medical  officer  of 
health  and  his  assistant  and  any  other  agent  in  the  public 
medical  service  into  direct  contact  with  the  poor.  For 
this  purpose,  there  will  be  necessary,  amongst  other 
things :  (a)  A  revised  Sanitary  Officers'  Order  enlarging 
the  duties  of  sanitary  inspectors,  as  the  orders  now  in 
existence  discourage  personal  work ;  or  (b)  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  health  visitors  statutory  ofiicers  of 
the  sanitary  authority  in  the  same  sense  as  sanitary 
inspectors  are  at  present ;  or  (c)  the  work  of  the  Poor 
Law  medical  officer  must  be  co-ordinated  with  the  public 
health  service  or  in  some  other  way  brought  to  bear  on 
the  foci  of  disease  and  in  a  personal  way. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  be  dogmatic  as  to  the  best  method,  Need  of 
I  can  only  speak  from  experience  in  regard  to  (a)  and  (b)  trainmg  a 
At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  imment.  e  o^^^^^alth 
gains  would  be  obtained  by  securing  medical  visitation,  visiters, 
and  because  the  required  medical  visitation  has  not  been 
forthcomng  from  the  Poor  Law  service  it  has  been  neces- 
sary in  many  districts  either  to  appoint  an  assistant 
medical  officer  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  this 
purpose,  or  for  the  medical  officer  of  health  himself  to 
undertake  such  work.  Since  1900,  I  have  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  observing  the  work  of  sanitary  inspectors 
and  health  visitors,  both  in  London  and  the  country, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that,  with  suitable  training  and  equip- 
ment (now  obtainable  at  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute, 
Bedford  College,  Kirg's  College,  the  National  Health 
Society,  and  other  bodies,  whose  work  is  in  part  stardard- 
ised  by  the  Sanitary  Irspectors  Examination  Board) 
extremely  valuable  and  necessary  work  could  be  accom- 
plished by  this  kind  of  officer.  Such  work  v  ould  amongst 
other  things  tend  to  co-ordinate  and  link  up  domiciliary 
and  institutional  treatment.  Its  general  character  is 
set  out  in  the  evidence  above  dealing  with  health  visitation 
(Paragraphs  26-28)  and  so-called  "schools  for  mothers." 
Experience  has  certainly  proved  the  great  value  of  this 
sort  of  work  not  only  on  its  more  directly  ameliorative 
side,  but  also  (a)  its  service  educationally,  and  (6)  as 
increasing  rather  than  decreasing  a  sense  of  obligation 
and  responsibility  in  the  persons  visited. 
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On  the  subject  of  the  exact  form  or  system  of  co- 
ordination of  the  public  medical  services  which  would 
be  most  useful,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  my  province  to 
deal,  or  at  all  events  to  express  any  final  opinion.  My 
experience,  however,  convinces  me  that  from  a  medical 
point  of  view  further  co-ordination  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary, not  only  between  Poor  Law  unions  but  between 
public  medical  services,  and  if  practicable  a  unification 
under  one  authority.  Preferably  this  authority  should 
be  a  local  authority  and  not  a  central  one,  though  central 
control  should  be  provided  for.  Personally,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  medical  part  of  the  Poor  Law  service 
might  suitably  be  organised,  partly  or  wholly,  in  con- 
junction with  the  health  authorities  and  the  relief  part 
as  a  separate  organisation  under  the  local  authorities, 
who  now  deal  with  public  health  and  education.  Ihere 
are,  of  course,  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  but  they 
cannot  well  be  greater  than  the  present  evils,  and  by 
some  such  unification  the  medical  service  would  be  more 
economical  as  well  as  more  efficient  and  effectual.  On 
the  whole,  also,  such  a  development  appears  to  be  in 
line  with  the  general  evolution  of  local  government. 

94288.  (Chairman.)  How  long  were  you  Health  Officer 
of  Finsbury  ?— From  1900  to  1907. 

94289.  We  have  a  map  which  shows  the  boundaries 
of  Finsbury.  What  are  the  Parliamentary  divisions 
that  are  included  in  Finsbury  ? — Central  Finsbury  and 
East  Finsbury.  Approximately,  from  a  line  down  the 
middle.  East  Finsbury  is  one  side  and  Central  Finsbury 
the  other,  Holborn  lies  to  the  west,  and  St.  Pancras 
to  the  north. 

94290.  Wliat  is  about  the  population  ? — Approxi- 
mately, 100,000  ;   at  the  last  Census  it  was  101,463. 

94291.  I  suppose  this  is  one  of  the  poorest  districts 
in  the  Metropolis  ? — It  is  a  very  poor  district. 

94292.  It  is  surrounded  by  well-to-do  districts  on 
most  sides  ? — Yes  ;  on  the  west  and  south  you  have  a 
very  much  better  class  district  than  you  have  in  Finsbury, 
but  Finsbury  itself  is  not  wholly  to  be  described  as  a 
poor  district  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  City  north- 
wards ;  all  the  southern  part  is  very  similar  indeed  to 
the  City  of  London,  and  the  population  has  been  driven 
out.  All  the  lower  part  of  the  borough  is  composed  of 
offices  and  warehouses,  and  so  on,  in  an  exactly  similar 
way  to  the  City  of  London. 

94293.  The  Law  Courts,  the  Temple  and  Lincoln's 
Inn  lie  to  the  west  ? — Yes. 

94294.  The  encroachment  of  the  City  and  the  well-to- 
do  parts  on  Finsbury  for  offices,  and  so  on,  has  packed 
the  population  up  rather  closer  ? — Exactly ;  it  has  also  \  ery 
greatly  reduced  the  population.  Two  or  three  census 
periods  ago  the  population  of  Finsbury  was  about  120,000  ; 
it  is  steadily  declining  on  account  of  the  invasion  of 
commercial  premises. 

94295.  Would  you  say  your  evidence  would  relate 
to  what  may  be  called  an  abnormally  poor  district  as 
regards  London  ? — I  reply  with  a  little  hesitancy,  because 
Finsbury  is  now  passing  through  a  transitional  period.  It 
is  not  easy  to  define  it  exactly  in  one  term  like  one  would 
speak  of  Bethnal  Green  or  of  Shoreditch.  The  invasion 
in  Bethnal  Green  and  Shoreditch  has  been  a  different 
kind  of  invasion  to  that  which  is  taking  place  in  Finsbury ; 
so  that  in  Finsbury  you  have  part  which  is  very  similar 
to  the  City,  and  part  which  is  an  old  residential  neigh- 
bourhood, and  then  the  mass  of  the  poor. 

94296.  I  suppose  that  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are 
mostly  old  houses  ? — Yes  ;  old  houses  which  were  formerly 
built  as  self-contained  houses  for  private  families,  and 
have  now  been  let  out  in  a  very  large  degree  indeed  as 
tenement  property. 

94297.  What  conclusion  do  you  draw  fron:  the  in- 
creased number  of  deaths  in  institutions  ?  It  would 
not  be  that  the  treatment  in  institutions  was  worse  ? — 
No,  on  the  contrary,  the  treatment  on  the  whole  would 
be  better  in  institutions  ;  but  it  means,  I  think,  that 
the  people  of  Finsbury  have  fallen  in  social  status  in 
some  degree.    The  old  Finsbury  of  twenty  or  thirty 


years  Fgo  would  not  have  provided  the  same  class  of  Mr.  George 
people  for  institutional  treatment  that  the  present  Fins-  Nctrman, 
bury  does.  M.D. 

94298.  Should  you  say  there  was  an  increased  tendency  25  Feb.  1908 
now  on  the  part  of  the  very  poor,  when  they  are  seriou&ly  jjgjyp^ance 
ill,  to  go  to  the  infirmary,  or  to  be  sent  to  the  infirmrry  Qf  j^jgi^  pQor 
by  their  friends,  in  order  that  they  may  die  there,  or  is  enter 
there  rather  a  reluctance  to  die  in  the  workhouse  ? —  poor  law 
There  is  a  definite  reluctance  ;    I  am  unable  to  compare  institutions, 
it  with  past  years  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  have  not 

the  data  with  which  to  do  that.  All  I  can  say  is  th:  t 
during  the  seven  years  I  was  in  Finsbury,  although  there 
was  a  great  reluctance  on  the  pprt  of  the  poor  to  go  to 
Poor  Law  institutions,  still  the  fact  remains  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  deaths  in  Finsbury,  larger  than 
in  most  London  boroughs,  took  place  in  institutions. 

94299.  As  might  be  expected,  I  think  you  show  that 
the  mortality  per  1,000  is  a  good  deal  higher  in  the  one- 
room  tenement  than  it  is  in  the  two-room  or  three-room 
tenements  ? — That  is  so. 

94300.  That  necessarily  would  be  so,  one  assumes, 
because  not  only  the  condition  of  lodging  would  be  worse, 
but  the  other  vital  conditions  would  be  worse  in  the  one- 
room  tenement  ? — That  is  so  ;  and  the  people  have 
arrived  at  that  condition  in  their  outward  circumstances 
which  does  not  allow  thera  to  provide  more  than  a  one- 
room  tenement.  I  think,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  a  table 
of  this  kind  has  to  be  taken  with  a  certain  amount  of 
reserve,  for  the  reason  which  I  have  stated  in  Paragraph  5. 

94301.  I  quite  understand  that  one  must  not  apply 
these  figures,  because  they  relate  to  one-room  tenements, 
as  cause  and  effect  necessarily  ? — That  is  the  position. 

94302.  Coming  to  phthisis,  you  give  in  Paragraph  11  Relation  of 
figures  showing  that  phthisis  as  regards  casual  labourers  casual  labour 
is  on  the  increase.    The  conclusion  there  is  that  the  casual  phthisis, 
labourers,  though  they  furnish  less  than  10  per  cent. 

of  the  occupied  males,  contributed  in  1906  46  per  cent, 
of  the  total  mortality  of  the  same  ages  ? — That  is  so. 

94303.  Would  the  mortality  include  diseases  other 
than  lung  and  phthisical  diseases  ? — Those  three  diseases 
only  :  respiratory,  tubercular,  and  circulatory  ;  mainly 
the  diseases  of  exposure. 

94304.  What  would  those  casual  labourers  include ; 
would  they  include  carmen  ? — Carmen,  out-door  porters, 
and  such  persons,  of  whom  there  is  a  considerable  number 
in  Finsbury  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  large  carrying  firms 
stable  their  horses  and  vans  in  Finsbury. 

94305.  I  assume  the  occupation  itself  rather  tends 
towards  contracting  these  chest  a.nd  respiratory  diseases  ? 
— That  is  so. 

94306.  That,  of  course,  would  be  to  a  certain  extent 
aggravated  by  the  casual  nature  of  the  employment ; 
the  man's  weekly  earnings  and  his  proper  sustenance 
would  not  be  probably  on  a  level  ? — That  is  so.  That 
would  affect  the  matter  very  materially.  There  is  ex- 
posure, not  only  to  the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  for  example, 
but  there  is  also  exposure  to  climatic  influences  ;  and 
thirdly,  there  is  the  influence  of  a  certain  amount  of 
under -nourishment. 

94307.  Amongst  the  wage-earning  classes,   between.  Effect  cf 
say,  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty,  phthisis  and  respiratory  preventive 
diseases  constitute  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
mortality  ? — A  very  considerable  proportion.  from  phthisis 

94308.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  it  is  ?  It  is  a  large 
percentage,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  a  large  percentage.  I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  tax  myself  with  the  exact  figures. 

94309.  I  suppose  it  is  a  much  larger  percentage  than 
is  the  case  in  the  classes  above  them  ? — Yes  ;  it  comprises 
the  majority  of  the  cases  of  death  of  that  class  of  persons. 

94310.  Should  you  say  that  this  class  of  disease  is  on 
the  increase  in  Finsbury  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  that 
tuberculosis  is  on  the  increase,  nor  do  I  think  there  is 
any  substantial  evidence  that  lung  diseases  are. 

94311.  If  there  is  not  an  increase,  to  what  do  you 
attribute  that ;  to  better  medical  attendance  or  to  more 
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authority. 


Mr.  George  precautions  ? — More  precautions  in  the  case  of  tuber- 
Ncvinan,  culosis. 
M  D. 

  94312.  It  is  not  from  improvement  in  the  condit  ons 

25  Feb.  1908.  of  employment  ? — Partly  so,  but  not  so  much  I  think  as 
 other  circumstances. 

Medical  94313.  We  come  now  to  the  practical  part  of  yoTir 

assistance  by  Statement.    You  point  out  that  the  medical  assistance 
sanitary        of  the  poor  is  under  three  groups  :    the  Poor  Law,  the 
sanitary  authority,  and  voluntary  agencies  1 — Yes. 

94314.  The  health  authority  has  of  recent  years  con- 
siderably expanded  the  area  of  its  operations  ? — Yes. 

,  94315.  Has  that  been  attended  by  much  increased 
expenditm'e  in  Finsbury,  say  ? — Substantially,  I  think 
not.  Of  course,  there  has  been  of  necessity  an  increase 
in  the  payment  of  salaries  and  establishment  charges 
for  a.  staff  of  twenty  in  comparison  with  a  staff  of  five 
persons  ten  years  ago  ;  but  apart  from  that,  and  that 
expense  has  not  been  proportionately  great,  there  has 
not  been  much  additional  expen.se  ;  but  there  has,  I 
think,  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  things  resulting. 

94316.  London  is  rather  peculiar,  because  the  health 
authority,  the  borough,  has  not  to  bear  specially  the 
cost  of  removal  of  persons  suffering  from  infectious 
diseases  ? — That  is  so. 

94317.  So  that  your  expense  really  would  be  I'mited 
largely  to  the  increase  of  your  administrative  staff  ? — 
Probably. 

94318.  And  to  certain  removals  of  unhealthy  buildings  ? 
— That  is  so. 


Clearance 
•of  areas. 


94319.  In  those  cases  wnere  buUdings  are  condemned 
and  pulled  down,  who  bears  the  expense  of  pulling  them 
down  ? — As  far  as  possible  in  Finsbury,  where  we  have 
had  some  very  extensive  housing  schemes  and  displace- 
ments, we  have  endeavoured  to  throw  the  responsibility 
and  onus  upon  the  owners,  and  I  may  say  that  that  has 
been  rather  exceptionally  successful.  We  started  on 
the  plan  of  casting  the  responsibility  upon  the  owners 
and  getting  them  to  remove  insanitary  and  dilapidated 
property  rather  than  leave  it  for  the  local  authority  to 
do.  The  consequence  is  that  probably,  considering 
the  displacements  which  have  taken  place  in  Finsbury 
under  the  Housing  Act,  the  local  authority  has  escaped 
many  of  the  expenses  which  it  would  have  been  involved 
in  if  it  had  pro  ceded  upon  other  lines. 

94320.  Has  the  fact  of  putting  the  charge  on  the  owners, 
or  trying  to  recover  from  them,  at  all  retarded  the  work  ? 
— To  a  cert  tin  extent,  but  not  so  markedly  as  in  other 
districts  of  London. 

94321.  I  suppose  it  has  had  the  effect  upon  the  local 
authority  that  they  would  be  more  disposed  to  sanction 
things  if  they  knew  the  cost  would  not  fall  on  them,  but 
would  be  recovered  from  th»  owners  ? — Decidedly. 

94322.  I  suppose  one  rather  balances  the  other  ?  — 
To  a  certain  extent  that  is  so. 

94323.  You  have  done  a  certain  amount  of  preventive 
work  an:l  you  have  appointed  a  certain  number  of  sanitary 
inspect  irs  ? — Yes. 

94324.  Are  all  your  inspectors  paid  V — Yes 

94325.  Have  you  any  voluntary  health  visitors  ? — 
No,  we  have  not  had  any  voluntary  health  visitors  except 
for  occasional  short  periods. 

■  94326.  What  are  the  relations  between  your  sanitary 
inspectors  and  those  they  visit ;  are  they  satisfactory  ? 
— Yes,  very  happy  and  satisfactory  on  the  whole.  A 
sanitary  inspector  is  never  exactly  welcome,  but  I  think 
at  Finsbury  we  have  been  on  the  whole  rather  excep- 
tionally fortunate.  I  should  say  so,  judging  from  my 
experience  elsewhere. 

runctions  94327.  Is  the  advice  they  give  at  all  appreciated  by 
and  payment  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  ? — I  think  so,  but 
of  Ilea'. til  you  are  probably  aware  that  they  are  not  entitled  under 
visitors.  the  Sanitary  Officers  (London)  Order  of  1901  to  give 
very  much  advice,  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  we  have 
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found  it  necessary  in  Finsbury  to  pay  our  two  lady 
inspectors  an  additional  sum.  I  think  I  can  make  myself 
clear  if  I  refer  to  a  correspondence  between  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  Finsbury  Borough  Council 
dated  December  11th,  1906,  where  the  County  Coimcil 
write  explaining  to  the  Finsbury  Borough  Council  that 
the  work  of  their  two  lady  inspectors  has  been  of  a  char- 
acter which  appears  to  be  such  as  is  usually  assigned 
to  health  visitors,  and  on  that  account  they  considered 
that  it  did  not  fall  to  their  duty  to  pay  half  the  salary 
as  formerly.  In  reply  to  that  the  borough  council  wrote 
on  January  18th,  stating  that  it  was  so  ;  that  the  lady 
sanitary  inspectors  had  performed  duties  which  were  not 
within  the  Sanitary  Officers  (London)  Order,  and,  there- 
fore, they  suggested  that  they,  the  borough  council  of 
Finsbvury,  should  allocate  the  sum  of  £10  per  annum 
of  the  salary  paid  to  each  of  their  two  lady  sanitary 
inspector's  as  remuneration  for  carrying  out  such  of  their 
duties  as  would  be  regarded  as  being  outside  the  duties 
of  the  Order  mentioned.  That  arrangement  was  agreed 
to  by  the  London  Cmmty  Council  in  a  subsequent  letter 
and  now  obtains.  The  lady  sanitary  inspectors  get 
£150  a-piece,  the  borough  council  only  receive  back  £70 ; 
the  salary  will  be  considered  to  be  £140,  half  of  which 
will  be  repayable  out  of  county  funds  and  the  other  £10 
is  given  to  the  lady  sanitary  inspectors  under  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  borough  council  only,  and  comes  out 
of  the  borough  council  exchequer  only.  In  that  way  I 
have  had  some  liberty  in  using  my  lady  sanitary  in- 
spectors in  what  I  felt  to  be  a  more  serviceable  direction. 

94328.  Adhering  rather  to  the  medical  side  of  the  Need  o 
charity  work,  there  is  a  medical  mission  at  the  Friends'  dom  1011:7 
Meeting  House,  Roscoe  Street.    I  suppose  this  institu-  visitm^y 
tion  is  not  self -supporting,  because  I  see  the  patients  '^^^■^•^,1 
pay  Id.,  and  those  coming  from  a  distance  have  to  pay 

a  shilling  ?- — It  is  supported  by  subscriptions  given  by 
friends  of  the  mission. 

94329.  Do  they  make  domiciliary  visits  there  ? — A 
few  domiciliary  visits.  Most  of  their  work  is  as  an  outdoor 
dispensary. 

94330.  The  Leysian  Medical  Mission  is  carried  on  on 
very  much  the  same  plan  ? — Very  much  the  same  applies 
to  that  mission,  and  also  to  Clareraont  Hall 

94331.  I  suppose  you  attach  great  importance,  do  you 
not,  to  domiciliary  visits  ? — 1  do. 

94332.  Out-patient  treatment,  merely  prescribing  for 
individuals  without  inspection  of  the  premises,  or  seeing 
that  the  prescriptions  or  conditions  are  complied  with, 
is  not,  in  many  cases,  of  much  use  ? — It  is  not  at  all  as 
adequate  as  it  might  well  be. 

94333.  Coming  to  infantile  mortality,  you  give  the  Causes 
reasons  why  the  mortality  is  so  high.    I  suppose  a  good  infant 
deal  of  this  is  due  to  ignorance  and  carelessness  on  the  mortali . 
part  of  the  mothers  ;  they  do  not  take  care  of  the  children  ? 

— That  is  so. 


94334.  Is  there  much  female  employment  among  these 
women  ? — Comparatively  little  in  Finsbury.  That  is 
dealt  with  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  Paragraph  25  (f)  (iii). 
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94335.  At  the  milk  depot  is  the  milk  given  gratuitously  ?  Admini' 
— No,  they  pay  the  market  price  for  it.  tion  of  ik 

1  •     ,  ,  dt*pot  ii  I 

94336.  You  say  there  was  a  certain  charge  on  the  rates  Finsbuiri 
of  about  £470  ?— That  is  so,  in  1906.  i 

94337.  Is  that  still  going  on  ?— Yes. 

94338.  Were  those  children  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
out-relief  or  poor  relief  ?— No,  with  half  a  dozen  excep- 
tions. 

94339.  How  did  they  get  their  milk  free ;  was  there 
any  examination,  or  orders  given  ? — They  did  not  get  it 
free  ;  they  paid  the  market  price  for  it  with  the  exception 
of  those  that  were  on  out-relief,  and  with  the  exception 

of  those  half-dozen  or  dozen  for  which  the  Holborn  : 
Union  paid.  I 

94340.  The  cost  of  the  milk  was  paid  for,  but  the 
establishment  expenses  and  the  nursing  connected  with 
it  cost  £470  ?— That  is  so. 

94341.  Was  there  much  objection  by  the  milk  vendors 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  this  milk  depot  ? — Yes,  there 
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was  a  good  deal  of  paper  warfare,  but  I  think  that  they 
fovmd  out  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  depot  being  worked  as  a 
school  for  mothers,  as  well  as  a  depot,  rather  taught  the 
poor  to  see  the  value  of  milk,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied 
myself  the  depjt  has  improved  the  milk  trade  of  Finsbury 
rather  than  otherwise  ;  it  has  increased  it. 

94342.  That  seeing  the  advantage  of  a  milk  diet, 
there  is  a  greater  demand  for  milk  ? — I  feel  sure  that  is 
80,  although  I  must  admit  t^at  probably  the  trade,  if 
they  were  present,  would  not  admit  that. 

94343.  The  result  I  gather  in  comparing  children  who 
were  fed  on  this  milk  with  those  who  were  not,  was  very 
satisfactory  ? — Very  satisfactory  indeed. 

94344.  Coming  to  infant  mortality,  the  main  cause 
seems  to  be  the  immaturity  and  poor  physique  of  the 
mother  ? — That  is  one  of  the  three  main  causes.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  exactly  to  allocate  to  the  poor  physique 
of  the  mother  the  number  of  deaths  of  infants  which  are 
really  due  to  that  cause  ;  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to 
do  because  the  poor  physique  of  a  mother  will  act  in- 
directly very  frequently,  and  you  get  illnesses  of  the 
children  which  on  the  death  certificates  you  could  not 
very  directly  attribute  to  the  poor  physique  of  the  mother. 
The  grouping  in  Sub-paragraph  (d)  of  Paragraph  25  I 
think  is  substantially  correct.  I  am  quite  convinced 
of  that.  It  is  those  three  conditions  which  are  mainly 
the  cause  of  infant  mortality,  not  only  in  Finsbury,  but 
all  over  the  country. 

94345.  In  Finsbury  are  there  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  are  children  of  Londoners,  London  bred  ? — Yes. 

94346.  Have  you,  as  Health  Officer,  been  able  to  note 
any  difference  in  the  physique  of  those  whose  families 
have  been  long  in  London  and  those  who  have  come  in 
more  recently  ? — Yes,  I  have  often  noticed  that.  I 
should  say  that  the  physique  of  those  who  had  come 
in  more  recently  was  better  than  those  who  had  been  in 
for  some  generations. 

94347.  I  suppose  there  is  a  deterioration  of  physical 
strength  generation  by  generation  of  the  town  bred  ? — 
I  am  afraid  so. 

94348.  They  get  smaller  and  less  muscular  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  commit  myself  exactly  to  an  anthropometrical 
datum  of  that  kind,  but  that  the  physique  on  the  whole  is 
poorer  I  have  no  doubt  at  all. 

94349.  The  country  mother  would  be,  as  a  rule,  a  stronger 
and  healthier  mother  than  a  London  mother  ? — As  a 
rule. 

94350.  Should  you  say  the  tendency  to  breast-feed  the 
children  is  on  the  decrease,  or  the  inability  of  the  mother 

irishment  to  feed  the  child  is  on  the  increase  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult 
Jjbfants.  thing  to  say,  because  we  had  so  few  data  a  few  years  ago. 
!  I  should  think  80  per  cent,  of  the  infants  imder  three 

months  of  age  in  Finsbury  are  breast-fed,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  public  misapprehension  with  regard  to  that 
circumstance.  There  is  much  more  breast-feeding  than 
one  would  be  led  to  suppose  from  what  one  hears  publicly. 

94351.  (Bishop  of  Ross.)  Do  you  mean  that  80  per 
j,  cent,  of  all  the  children  are  breast-fed :  of  the  total  number 
1  ■■  of  infants  bom  ? — 80  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
[              infants  bom  under  three  months.    Directly  one  passes 

over  the  three  months  period  then  the  figures  fall. 

94352.  It  strack  me  that  would  not  quite  fit  in  with 
Paragraph  25,  Sub-section  (iv),  80  per  cent,  of  the  living 
children  were  breast-fed,  whereas  only  35  per  cent,  of  the 
dead  children  were  ? — My  previous  answer  was  as  to 
infants  generally,  not  to  infants  who  contribute  towards  the 
infant  mortality.  Of  the  dead  infants  it  is  much  nearer 
30  and  40  per  cent,  breast-fed  than  of  the  living. 

94353.  70  per  cent,  of  the  dead  children  have  been 
bottle-fed  ?— Yes. 

ed  of  CO-  94354.  {Chairman.)  You  find,  speaking  broadly,  that 
lination  of  poverty  bears  an  intimate  relation  to  disease,  and  you 
)r  law  and  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  combination 
'i  y  of  medical  assistance  should  be  made  as  effective  as 
^'  possible  inasmuch  as  by  combating  disease  it  directly 
tends  to  reduce  poverty  ? — That  is  my  view. 
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94355.  That  being  so,  you  are  not  satisfied  at  present  Mr.  George 
with  the  system,  as  administered,  of  the  medical  poor  Nimnan, 
relief,  the  work  of  the  health  authority  and  private  M.D. 
medical  practitioners,  and  you  would  like  as  regards      ~  ~ 

the  two  public  services  to  link  them  up,  or  secure  better   ^_  ' 

co-ordination  between  the  two  ? — I  should,  from  a  medical  jifg^jj  ^q. 
point  of  view.  ordination  of 

04356.  One  difficulty  which  no  doubt  has  occurred  to  l^fi'tfuy*"* 
you  in  combining  medical  curative  oreatment  of  individuals  autiiority, 
with  the  health  authority  is  that  all  the  work  of  the  health 
authority  is  gratuitous  ? — I  recognise  that  difficulty. 

94357.  It  has  come  before  the  Commission  that  the 
cost  of  making  all  curative  treatment  gratuitous  wovid 
be  enormous,  and  practically  it  would  raise  such  ( b- 
stacles  that  in  the  opinion  of  many,  putting  all  other 
considerations  on  one  side,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
attempt  it ;  but  admitting  that,  I  suppose  you  would 
still  say  that  a  great  deal  could  be  done  to  link  up  the 
two  branches  ? — Yes  ;  I  feel  strongly  that  much  might 
be  done  in  the  direction  of  co-ordination.  The  arrange- 
ments both  in  the  country  and  in  London  which  were 
provided  for  (I  am  speaking  now  purely  from  memory, 
in  the  country,  if  I  remember  aright,  under  some  Order 
or  Circular  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  about 
1879  or  1880),  encouraging  Poor  Law  authorities  to  co- 
ordinate with  the  sanitary  authorities,  and  the  same 
principle  applies  in  London  under  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act  (Sec.  3)  have  not  I  think,  been  used  anything 
like  as  much  as  they  might  have  been  used ;  and  short  of  any 
radical  reform,  such  as  unification,  which  I  think  is  the 
ideal  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  although  I  fully 
recognise  the  financial  and  administrative  difficulties, 
I  should  like  to  see  some  sort  of  increased  co-oid  nation 
between  the  medical  services  as  such. 

94358.  What  is  your  opinion ;  we  have  had  a  great  Dett  rreuce  of 
deal  of  evidence,  and  the  witnesses  are  not  unanimous,  poor  law 
but  I  think  there  is  rather  a  general  impression  of  medical  inedieai 
men  outside  the  Poor  Law  that  the  fact  that  the  Poor  ^  ^ 

Law  medical  treatment  is  associated  with  Poor  Law  is 
to  certain  classes  of  the  respectable  poor  deterrent  1 — 
Undoubtedly. 

94359.  In  your  own  mind  you  have  no  doubt  of  that  ? 
—I  am  quite  certain  of  it. 

94360.  ' It  would  be  advisable,   assuming  that  you  Co-operation 
could  bring  the  health  service  and  Poor  Law  meclical  of  mcilical 
relief  in  closer  co-operation,  if  you  could  at  the  same  agencies, 
time  do  something  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  private 
practitioners  and  of  hospitals  ? — Yes. 

94361.  Have  you  any  large  hospital  in  your  district 
of  Finsbury  ? — No  large  general  hospital.  We  have 
a  lying-in  institution. 

94362.  Do  you  think  the  poor  attach  very  much  im-  Deterrence  of 
portance  to  being  able  to  select  their  own  medical  attend-  piwr  law 
ant  ?— Not  a  great  deal.  medical 

relief. 

94363.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  fact  that 
there  is  only  one  Poor  Law  medical  officer  deters  people  ? 
— I  think  in  Finsbury  I  should  be  fairly  secure  in  saying 
that  my  experience  of  the  Poor  Law  would  not  lead  me 
to  that  conclusion.  It  is  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer 
qua  Poor  Law  medical  officer  that  acts  as  a  deterrent. 
I  do  not  think  they  greatly  consider  the  personality  of 
the  gentleman  in  question. 

94364.  One  of  the  alleged  defects  of  the  present  system 
is  that  application  for  assistance  in  many  cases  has  to- 
be  made  to  the  relieving  officer  ? — Exactly. 

94365.  And  that  his  business  is  rather  to  look  at  ther 
material  financial  position  of  the  applicants  than  the 
state  of  their  health  ? — That  is  what  I  feel  from  the 
medical  point  of  view,  as  I  have  stated  in  my  note. 

94366.  You  woidd  like  some  system  whereby,  assuming 
payment  was  to  be  enforced,  you  would  treat  first  and  isfeed  and 
enforce  payment  afterwards  ? — I  would,  from  a  medical  advantages  of 
point  of  view.  co  operation 

between 

94367.  Is  there  co-operation  now  between  the  medical  poor  law 
Poor  Law  officers  and  the  health  authority  in  Finsbury  ?  and  sanitary 
— Nothing  that  one  can  speak  of.    There  is  a  perfectly  authority. 
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friendly  feeling,  but  there  is  not  what  I  should  call  busi- 
nesslike or  even  scientific  co-operation. 

94368.  If  you  could  link  the  two  together,  each  could 
statistically  afford  the  other  great  assistance  ? — Very 
great  advantages  would  accrue.  A  large  number  of 
vital  statistics  are  lost  which  would  be  of  practical  value  ; 
I  am  not  thinking  now  of  archives,  and  the  academical 
value  of  such  statistics,  but  I  am  thinking  of  the  actual 
practical  good  which  would  arise  with  regard  to  the 
incidence  of  disease,  thus  pointing  us  to  the  particular 
spots  where  good  could  be  done.  If,  for  example,  a 
map  of  the  character  which  I  have  here  could  be  drawn 
up  as  to  the  conditions  of  disease  among  the  poor  q%ia 
poor  under  the  Poor  Law  authority  in  Finsbury  instead  of 
mortal  statistics  imder  the  public  health  authority,  we 
should  obtain  an  extremely  interesting  and  useful  survey 
of  disease.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  is  that  we  are 
not  brought  into  actual  intimate  personal  touch  with 
the  real  centres  of  disease. 

94369.  I  assume  they  could  give  you  valuable  infor- 
mation at  times  so  that  you  could  deal  with  an  epidemic  ? 
— Undoubtedly,  because  epidemics  are  spread,  not  by 
the  known  cases,  but  the  unknown  cases,  and  particularly 
by  the  unknown  cases  in  the  vagrant  and  poor  classes. 
1  have  seen  that  over  and  over  again,  not  only  in  Finsbury, 
but  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  Bed- 
fordshire, where  the  small-pox  outbreaks  of  1901,  1902, 
1903  and  1904  demonstrated  beyond  all  possible  doubt 
that  small-pox  was  convoyed  over  this  country,  to  the 
great  dislocation  of  trade  in  many  districts,  by  the  vagrant 
classes,  of  whom  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  any  actual  statistics 
of  disease  into  the  hands  of  the  local  authority  that  is 
empowered  to  deal  with  that  disease. 

94370.  If  the  services  were  put  in  co-operation  there 
is  no  doubt  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  organise  a  much 
more  effective  system  of  domiciliary  visits  than  is  now 
the  practice  ? — I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  organise 
a  much  better  system. 

94371.  I  suppose  from  experience  of  your  health  visits 
you  attach  very  great  importance  to  those  domiciliary 
visits  ? — I  do. 

94372.  Not  merely  m  curing  individual  cases,  but  in 
giving  advice  and  effecting  a  sort  of  general  improvement 
in  hygienic  conditions  ? — Undoubtedly,  if  properly  done. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  the  right  persons.  If  it  is  properly 
done  they  have  the  greatest  educational  value  quite 
apart  from  the  actual  curing  of  disease. 

94373.  You  make  some  practical  suggestions  as  to 
the  course  of  action  that  would  be  necessary.  You 
want  a  revised  Sanitary  Officers'  Order  enlarging  the 
duties  of  sanitary  inspectors  ? — I  think  that  would  be  a 
substantial  gain. 

94374.  Because  the  Order  now  in  existence  discourages 
social  work  ? — ^Exactly,  it  has  to  be  specially  paid  for. 
Although  it  is  a  very  small  sum  when  one  thinks  of  the 
£10  I  quoted  before,  it  is  a  sum  which  irritates  a  local 
authority,  and  they  argue  and  debate  about  the  whole 
question  whereas  really  there  is  not  very  much  need 
for  debate.  They  are  not  against  the  principle  ;  they 
are  against  the  idea  of  having  to  pay  for  it  out  of  their 
own  local  rates. 

94375.  Your  next  suggestion  is  to  make  health  visitors 
statutory  officers  of  the  sanitary  authority  ?  Are  they 
not  now  statutory  officers  ? — No ;  health  visitors  must 
be  paid  for  entirely  by  the  local  authority.  Supposing 
we  in  Finsbury  employed  a  lady  health  visitor  at  £150, 
that  sum  would  have  to  come  out  of  the  borough  ex- 
chequer only. 

9437G.  Has  your  sanitary  inspector  an  authority 
which  the  health  visitor  has  not  ? — Yes,  he  is  a  statutory 
officer,  and  he  has  the  right  of  entry,  and  various  other 
rights  of  that  character. 

94377.  Would  it  require  an  amendment  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  to  put  health  visitors  on  that  footing,  or 
could  it  be  done  by  a  local  order  ? — I  almost  think  it 
would  require  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  with  regard  to  the  actual  work 
of  health  visitors,  because  I  think  a  health  visitor  who 


has  to  force  her  way  into  a  home  under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  not  likely  to  prove  a  very  satisfactory  health 
visitor. 

94378.  In  (c.)  you  say  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  Co-ordir 
Medical  officer  must  be  co-ordinated  with  the  public  tion  of 
health  service,  or  in  some  other  way  brought  to  bear  poor  law 
on  the  foci  of  disease,  and  in  a  personal  way.  Howandsaniry 
would   you  co-ordinate  the  two  ? — What  I  should  like  authorit 
to  see  would  be  (although  I  understand  I  am  about  to 
suggest  something  which  you  think  may  be  impracticable 

from  other  reasons)  from  a  medical  point  of  view  the 
out-door  medical  officers  in  Finsbury  brought  into  in- 
timate conjunction  with  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
whoever  he  be,  of  the  borough  council  in  order  that — I 
do  not  say  they  should  be  exactly  in  the  position  of 
assistants,  but  as  colleagues — they  may  assist  each  other 
in  not  only  following  up  disease,  but  also  in  bringing 
the  treatment  which  is  now  brought  under  the  Poor 
Law  to  bear  upon  the  actual  points  where  the  disease 
is  most  critical  from  a  public  health  and  preventive 
point  of  view.  For  example,  a  woman  has  called  in  the 
Poor  Law  medical  officer  for  herself,  but  in  point  of 
fact,  very  often  one  or  two  of  her  children  are  in  a  con- 
dition showing  some  signs  of  incipient  disease,  which 
information  would  be  of  value  to  the  public  health  depart- 
ment of  the  borough ;  and  the  children  themselves  are 
in  need  of  some  special  treatment,  and  the  mother  of 
some  special  advice  with  regard  to  those  very  children. 
Over  and  over  again  I  have  found  that  actually  to  be 
so,  and  thus  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Poor  Law  one  member 
of  the  family  is  being  treated,  the  difficulties  of  deterrence 
have  been  got  over  for  that  one  member,  but  the  rest  of 
the  family,  although  in  need  of  medical  advice  and  assis- 
tance, are  being  largely  ignored,  not  from  any  personal 
wish  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  because 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

94379.  Do  you  think  the  want  of  co-ordination  or  co- 
operation now  existing  is  at  all  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
health  officer  is  under  one  authority  and  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Poor  Law  is  under  another  authority  ? — I 
do  think  so. 

94380.  Assuming  both  were  under  the  same  authority 
poosibly  that  mere  fact  would  secure  much  greater  co- 
ordination ? — I  think  so,  if  that  authority  were  not  the 
Poor  Law  authority. 

94381.  There  are  certain  medical  missions  which,  I  Exten 

suppose,  are  kinds  of  dispensaries  ? — Yes.  useful 
^  medic 

94382.  Do  the  medical  officers  there  at  all  co-operate  nussio 
with  you  ? — Yes,  they  co-operate  with  us  more  than  the 
Poor  Law  medical  officers  do. 

94383.  You  get  information  from  them  ? — Yes  ;  they 
are  there  to  be  useful,  and  perhaps  they  have  some  sort 
of  religious  motive  which  moves  them  to  be  more  sacri- 
ficing and  useful.  Whatever  it  may  be,  they  unquestion- 
ably do  take  a  more,  what  I  should  call,  scientific  interest 
in  their  cases  than  I  was  able  to  observe  in  the  Poor 
Law  medical  officers. 

94384.  I  will  put  this  suppositious  case :  Assuming  Transfe" 
all  the  functions  now  discharged  by  the  guardians  were  rence  of 
transferred  to  the  borough  council  ? — All  the  medical  poor  law 
X  , •  o  relief  to 
functions  ?  hovong\x 

94385.  All  the  functions  now  discharged  by  tne  Poor  council. 
Law  guardians  ? — Relief  ? 

94386.  Everything,  was  transferred  to  the  borough 
council ;  assuming  that  you  would  only  have  one 
authority,  that  would  prepare  the  ground,  I  suppose, 
for  these  two  branches  of  the  medical  service  coming 

much  closer  together  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would.  j 

94387.  Assuming  such  a  thing  were  possible,  it  would 
be  desirable,  I  assume,  in  your  opinion,  to  try  and  bring 
in  all  dispensaries  and  hospitals  in  some  way  to  work 
with   this  pubUc  medical  service  ? — Undoubtedly,  all 

public  medical  work.  j 

94388.  I  think  you  rather  contemplated,  looking  at  Questiorl' 
it  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  you  would  hke  to  make  having  a 
everything  free  ? — That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer  niedical 
at  all  briefly.    I  think  that  free  medical  service  is  the 
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ideal  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  poor. 

94389.  It  is  a  very  diflScult  subject ;  there  is  the  ex- 
pense, and  also  the  diflSculty  of  confining  the  free  medical 
service  to  the  poor  ? —  I  recognise  those  difficulties  ;  they 
are  imquestionable. 

94390.  Your  object  is  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  attained 
if  both  the  medical  Poor  Law  work  and  the  work  of  the 
health  authority  were  put  under  the  same  local  authority, 
and  it  a  serious  effort  were  made  to  try  and  get  the  volun- 
tary medical  service  in  some  way  connected,  or  working 
in  co-operation,  Math  this  pubUc  medical  service  ? — Yes  ; 
I  should  be  prepared  to  go  slowly,  a  step  at  a  time. 

Mical  9^391.  At  the  end  of  your  Statement  you  say  you 

n.'-ction  of  -^vould  be  ready  to  give  us  some  information  as  regards 
'ff^  an  Order  that  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Education 

ren.  Department.  It  is  just  on  the  hne  of  our  reference  ? — I 
am  in  your  hands  entirely.  I  am  not  instructed  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  but  I  am  prepared  to  give  evidence 
if  desired. 

94392.  The  local  authority  I  understand,  are  to  make 
pro\'isions  for  the  medical  inspection  of  all  school  children  ? 
— The  local  education  authority, 

94393.  Is  any  machinery  given  them  for  that  purpose  ? 
What  machinery  are  they  to  utilise  ? — It  will  be  necessary 
for  them  to  provide  some  medical  machinery  of  their 
own  in  connection  with  the  medical  machinery  of  the 
local  authority  ot  which  they  are  a  Committee. 

94394.  A  serious  feature  ot  the  Order  seems  to  be  this, 
that  if  you  insist  on  medical  inspection,  and  this  is  paid 
for  by  the  State,  the  results  of  the  inspection,  that  is 
to  say  the  treatment,  or  the  apparatus  in  the  case  of 
cripple  children,  or  sick  children  will  have  to  be  provided 
by  the  State  if  the  parent  cannot  provide  it  ? — There 
are  three  different  ways  in  which  treatment  may  be 
provided  imder  this  Education  Administrative  Provisions 
Act  of  1907.    In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  parent  upon 
whom  it  may  be  thrown  in  the  first  instance,  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  as  far  as  circimastances  wiQ  allow,  such, 
for  example,  as  cleansing.    In  the  second  place,  there 
are  voluntary  agencies  of  various  kinds  upon  which 
also  a  good  deal  can  be  thrown,  and  with  a  httle  reasonable 
co-operation;  because  at  the  present  time  there  are 
societies  aU  over  the  country,  many  of  them  not  co- 
operating and  co-ordinated  together,  but  a  very  little 
would  briag  many  of  them  into  co-operation  and  co- 
ordination in  order  that  they  might  provide  certain 
other  things,  for  example,  spectacles.    There  are  volun- 
tary societies  for  the  provision  of  spectacles  for  needy 
children  at  present.    Then,  in  the  third  place,  there  is 
the  local  education  authority  itself,  and  the  form  of 
treatment  which  would  arise  under  that  local  education 
authority  is  three-fold.    In  the  first  place,  a  great  deal 
can  be  done,  a  great  deal  will  be  done,  and  has  been 
done  since  1890  and   1893,  when  medical  inspection 
was  first  introduced  in  London  and  Bradford,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  medical  inspection.    If  I  may  say  so,  without 
being  misunderstood,  I  think  there  is  a  fallacy  underlying 
the  statement  that  "  mere  medical  inspection  is  of  no 
value  apart  from  treatment."    Medical  inspection  itself 
is  of  the  highest  educational  value  to  the  mother,  to  the 
teacher,  and  to  the  local  education  authority.  That,  I  think, 
is  proved  up  to  the  hilt  by  the  experience  of  school  medical 
officers  during  the  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  England. 
It  works  out  in  various  ways,  but  it  does  produce  very 
marked  results,  and  results  which  it  would  not  be  wise 
for  us  to  ignore.    For  example,  a  mother  receives  a 
notification  that  her  child  is  to  be  inspected  at  school 
on  such-and-such  a  day  in  March,  we  will  say — I  met 
with  this  difficulty  in  discussing  the  point  with  a  county 
council  in  the  north  of  England  the  other  day — and  she 
sends  her  child  to  school  in  a  better  condition  than 
formerly.    That  is  not  anything  which  should  disappoint 
tis.    It  is  a  direct  and  immediate  effect  of  medical  in- 
spection.   It  may  be  said,  quite  fairly,  that  she  will  not 
maintain  that  degree  of  cleanliness  and  health  in  which 
you  find  the  child  on  the  fiLrst  occasion.    That  may  be 
so  ;  I  do  not  deny  that,  but  we  have  something  gained  : 
we  have  the  responsibility  of  the  child's  cleanliness  and 
health  thrown  upon  the  mother.    The  mother  recognises 
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it,  and  it  results  in  her  sending  the  child  to  school  in  a 
better  state  than  formerly.  I  admit  that  it  is 
only  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  and  it  is  a  small 
point,  but  it  is  there  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is 
substantial.  Secondly,  if  we  go  a  step  further 
and  the  child  is  found  when  she  comes  to  school 
to  be  myopic,  to  be  suffering  from  some  degree 
of  short-sight,  the  work  of  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  such  a  child  is  not  necessarily  to  obtain  spectacles  ; 
indeed,  before  that  is  contemplated,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered whether  it  is  not  possible  to  place  the  child  in 
a  more  favourable  position  in  the  school,  of  nearness 
to  the  blackboard,  of  better  light  and  a  better  position 
generally  which  shall  not  create  the  strain  that  the  former 
position  which  the  child  occupied  did.  Over  and  over 
again  it  has  been  proved  that  these  conditions  of  eye- 
sight in  children  have  been  produced  not  by  heredity 
and  not  by  any  vicious  conditions  at  home,  but  they 
have  been  produced  by  an  over-strain  of  the  children 
at  school.  Where,  in  infant  departments  all  sorts  of 
near-distance  work  has  been  required  in  past  years, 
there  has  unquestionably  been  sown  the  seeds  of  the  bad 
eyesight  of  the  child  as  it  has  grown  up.  Those  are  two 
points  both  of  which  mean  treatment  in  a  sense — I  rather 
prefer  the  word  amelioration — -and  amelioration  of  a 
perfectly  substantial  kind  which  will  cost  nothing  to 
the  State.  Then  in  the  third  place,  I  admit  that  there 
will  come  a  financial  burden  on  the  local  education 
authority  for  the  carrying  out  of  certain  forms  of  treat- 
ment for  which  there  is  no  accommodation,  or  no  circum 
stances  favourable  to  at  home,  for  which  there  is  no 
dispensary,  for  which  there  is  no  hospital,  for  which  there 
is  no  voluntary  charity.  I  admit  that  in  the  last  in- 
stance some  of  such  expense  will  come  upon  the  local 
education  authority,  but  they  will  be  expenses  of  the 
very  highest  economical  order,  because  they  will  fit  the 
children  in  such  a  way,  or  they  ought  to  fit  the  children 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  prepare  the  children  not  only  for 
a  more  productive  and  educated  life,  but  also  to  keep 
the  children  off  the  State  in  future  years  more  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past. 

94395.  I  do  not  dispute  the  indirect  advantages  at  all, 
but  I  was  rather  looking  at  it  from  a  practical  point  of 
view.  The  State  or  the  local  authority  probably  would 
be  compelled  in  a  good  many  cases  to  meet  the  recom- 
mendations or  suggestions  of  the  officer  inspecting  the 
children,  out  of  their  funds,  I  take  it  ? — Yes,  if  those 
recommendations  cannot  be  otherwise  met,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  with  more  care  and  circumspection  many 
of  these  conditions  can  be  met,  as  they  have  been  met 
in  the  past.  You  will  remember  that  we  are  building 
upon  a  basis  of  experience  of  many  years  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  of  fifteen  years  in  England  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  will  arise  from  medical  inspection ;  and 
the  clause  in  the  new  Act  is  rather  a  further  evolution 
of  what  has  been  proved  before  than  actually  a  new 
departure. 

94396.  I  want  to  look  at  it  rather  practically,  because 
one  must  not  go  too  fast.  Have  you  any  idea  what 
the  cost  of  this  will  be  when  in  fuU  operation  ? — The 
question  of  cost  of  medical  inspeotion  was  considered 
by  a  Departmental  Committee  in  1905  (Lord  London- 
derry's Committee),  and  it  was  considered  it  would 
work  out  at  one-tenth  of  a  penny  on  the  rates. 

94397.  That  is  on  the  rates  of  England  ? — The  rates 
of  the  education  authorities  who  were  then  carrying  out 
the  work. 

94398.  I  should  have  thought  that  was  rather  a  sanguine 
estimate.  You  do  not  think  the  Order  that  has  been 
recently  issued  has  gone  beyond  what  that  Committee 
contemplated  ? — No.  By  the  Order  I  understand  you 
to  mean  the  Memorandum  of  the  Board  following  the 
Act  ? 

94399.  Yes.  Have  you  been  in  personal  communi- 
cation vrith  the  authorities  who  have  had  to  carry  this 
out  ?— Yes. 

94400.  How  have  they  received  the  Order  ? — At  the 
present  moment  there  are  twenty-four  counties  in  England 
and  Wales  who  have  completed  their  arrangements  for 
medical  inspection  in  all  their  schools ;  there  are  forty- 
one  towns,  county  boroughs  and  municipal  boroughs 
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which,  are  autonomous  areas  for  education  purposes 
which  have  also  completed  their  arrangements.  There 
are,  in  addition  to  that,  thirty-two  towns  who  are  con  - 
sidering  their  arrangements  which  are  nearing  completion, 
and  there  are  eleven  further  counties  which  are  nearing 
completion  of  their  arrangements,  that  is  to  say  there 
are  thirty-five  counties  in  England  and  Wales  who  have 
nearly  or  wholly  completed  their  arrangements  for 
medical  inspection  under  the  new  Act. 

94401.  So  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  local 
authorities  have  shown  their  readiness  to  accept  this  ? — 
That  is  so  ;  more  than  readiness,  they  have  all  but  com- 
pleted their  arrangements ;  some  have  appointed  officers. 

94402.  This  matter  is  on  the  border  line  of  our  refer- 
ence, but  I  thought  I  should  put  these  questions  to  you  ? — 
I  quite  recognise  that  that  is  so. 

Deterrence  of  94403.  {Bishop  of  Boss.)  You  told  the  Chairman  that 
poor  law  you  had  no  doubt  that  the  poor  objected  to  receiving 
relief.  medical  relief  under  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

94404.  There  is  a  sort  of  taint  of  pauperism  about 
it,  I  presume,  that  deters  them  ? — Yes. 

94405.  If  the  medical  relief  were  given  through  the 
public  health  authority,  do  you  think  it  would  be  free 
from  that  objection  ? — Not  wholly. 

94406.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  course  of  time  there 
would  be  any  danger  that  the  same  frame  of  mind  would 
grow  up  against  the  medical  relief  under  the  public  health 
authority  as  there  is  now  against  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  think, 
on  the  whole,  not. 

94407.  Is  not  the  objection  under  the  Poor  Law  the 
fact  that  a  person  receives  what  he  is  unable  to  pay  for, 
and  there  is  always  a  certain  taint  if  a  man  is  unable 
to  pay  for  what  he  requires  ? — That  is  partly  so. 

94408.  At  first  I  quite  see  you  would  not  have  that, 
but  gradually  as  time  goes  on,  is  there  not  the  likelihood 
that  the  same  feeling  would  grow  up  ;  it  would  always 
be  in  human  nature  that  a  man  who  has  to  receive  some- 
thing he  cannot  pay  for  is  not  so  independent,  respectable, 
upright  and  honourable  as  the  other  ? — There  is  a  possi- 
bility of  that,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  difficulty  (it  is  a  very  diflScult  thing  to  analyse  what 
this  deterrent  is)  has  arisen  from  the  practice  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  the  past,  a  practice  from  which  we  should  escape 
in  a  large  measure  if  it  were  under  the  public  health 
authority. 

94409.  So  that  there  has  been  an  old  bad  tradition,  and 
you  think  if  you  break  the  tradition  you  would  escape 
to  a  large  extent  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  something  in  that. 

Lack  of  ilfita     94410.  I  think  you  point  out  in  the  comrse  of  your 
as  to  infec-     Statement  that  a  number  of  people  in  Finsbury  who  went 
into  the  hospital  suffering  from  phthisis  came  out  in 
order  to  die  ? — Yes. 
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94411.  Is  it  not  a  very  bad  thing  that  they  should  do 
that  ? — A  very  bad  thing. 

94412.  Is  there  not  much  more  danger  of  spreading 
infection  at  that  stage  of  the  disease  than  at  any  other 
stage  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 
I  know  the  ordinary  medical  anpwer  would  be  "  Yes," 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  all  the  data.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  thing  how  in  a  very  advanced  condition 
of  tuberculosis,  both  in  man  and  in  animals,  you  do  not 
find  bacteriologically  the  Fgent  of  disease  at  all  as  fre- 
quently ;  and  it  is  found  the  germs  are  not  so  virulent 
as  when  the  disease  is  what  I  should  call  at  its  height, 
so  that,  although  the  first  answer  that  occurs  to  one's 
mind  is  "  Yes,  certainly,"  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  should 
want  to  answer  with  some  reserve. 

9441.3,  The  other  answer  is  commonly  made.  Does 
not  the  coughing  and  the  expectoration  increase  in  the 
latter  stage  of  the  disease  ? — The  coughing  will  increase, 
but  I  submit  that  it  is  not  proved  that  the  expectora- 
tion will  always, be  equally  virulent. 

94414.  Therefore,  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  more 
danger  at  that  latter  stage  than  there  is  in  the  earlier 
stages  ?— In  the  very  acute  stage  there  is  most  danger, 
both  from  the  expectoration  and  the  cough  spray. 
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94415.  At  a  stage  before  the  final  stage  is  arrived 
at  ? — Yes,  the  stage  before  the  final  exhaustion  is  arrived 
at. 

94416.  Do  you  think  the  visiting  and  the  information 
given  by  the  health  visitors,  explaining  to  the  patients 
themselves  and  to  their  families  the  advantages  of  re- 
maining in  hospital  up  to  death,  would  be  sufficient  to 
correct  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  patients  ? — I  think 
not, 

94417.  Could  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  it  could 
be  done  ?  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  detain  them  com- 
pulsorUy  ? — No,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  ;  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter,  because  it  involves  all  sorts  of  motives 
in  the  mind  of  the  patient  and  his  friends  why  he  should 
wish  to  die  at  home  which  one  would  wish  to  respect, 
and  one  would  have  to  think  very  carefully  about  com- 
mitting oneself  to  compulsory  measures. 

94418.  I  presume  there  is  no  doubt  the  infection 
passes  from  the  infected  patient  ? — No  doubt  at  all,  by 
means  of  the  channels  that  I  have  referred  to.  Tuber- 
culosis is  not  a  purely  infectious  disease,  as  it  is  so  often 
called;  it  is  a  sub-infectioiis  disease,  which  is  a  very 
different  thing.  It  is  not  infectious  in  the  same  sense 
that  measles  or  scarlet  fever  are  infectious. 

94419.  You  explain  that  poverty  and  overcrowding  and  Cause jf 
dirt  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  ? — Yes.  infaiii 

mortay. 

94420.  In  dealing  with  the  mortaUty  of  children,  I  think 
you  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  wiong  feeding  ? 
—I  do. 

94421.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  you  regard  wrong 
feeding  as  the  most-  important  cause  of  the  mortaUty  ? — 
No,  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  say  that,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  thi'ee  most  important  ones. 

94422.  You  say  that  epidemic  diarrhoea  comes  en- 
tirely from  wiong  feeding  ? — I  think  so. 

94423.  That  is  a  very  large  cause  of  death  amongst 
children,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

94424.  The  wider  spread  of  information,  I  presume, 
will  help  to  correct  this  matter  ? — Yes,  it  Mill  tend  in 
the  right  direction. 

94425.  Will  you  entrust  that  point  to  your  health  Funct  is 
visitors  also  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  possible.  healtl 

,  „  visito 

94426.  Do  they  do  anything  m  that  way  at  present  ? — 

Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  at  aU  that  some  of  the  very  marked  j 
reduction  in  infant  mortality  which  has  taken  place  in 
Finsbury  is  due  to  that  work. 

94427.  To  the  instruction  given  by  the  health  visitors  ? 
— Yes,  and  the  school  for  mothers,  as  it  is  called. 

94428.  Does  the  health  visitor,  when  she  hears  that  a 
baby  is  born  into  a  family,  go  and  give  instruction  as  a 
matter  of  course  ?— Not  as  a  matter  of  course ;  from 
the  birth  hsts  are  selected  those  that  are  most  Ukely  to 
require  instruction. 

1 

94429.  Do  you  find  the  effect  has  already  been  very 
good  ?— The  effect,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  has  been  ex- 
cellent. 

94430.  (3Ir.  Benfham.)  You  say  the  advance  of  science  Advar|;ei^ 
of  preventive  medicine  has  shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  paid  o  i  i 
from  the  influence  of  the  environment,  particularly  in  * 
infant  mortality,  to  that  of  the  personal  factor.  With 

regard  to  this  personal  factor,  if  the  end  which  you  have 

in  mind  is  to  be  achieved,  it  would  mean  a  very  large 

influence  being  brought  to  bear  upon  people  to  realise 

the  very  serious  nature  of  having  illness  of  any  kind  in 

the  house  without  it  being  reported  in  some  way  or  other  j 

to  the  authorities  ? — That  is  so.  ! 

94431.  In  order  to  influence  the  personal  element,  it 
would  mean  that  either  there  would  have  to  be  a  house- 
to-house  visitation  to  ascertain  where  disease  exists,  or 
there  would  have  to  be  an  exceptionally  good  feeling 
between  the  people  and  the  medical  staff  which  had 
this  duty  in  hand,  would  there  not  ? — Yes. 

94432.  What  was  running  in  my  mind  was  this,  that 
the  one  may  possibly  kill  the  other,  that  is,  an  over-zeal 
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v&V'ge  of  to  find  out  where  disease  exists  might,  on  the  other  hand, 
i  o|  r       prevent  people  who  have  sickness  in  the  house  letting  it  be 
infi  y      known  to  anyone  ? — Yes. 
ItlS  ^ 

toij  94433.  So  that  disease  might  exist  imknown,  and  the 

»  I        excessive  zeal  might  prevent  the  very  thing  which  you 
I        desire  ? — Yes,  excessive  zeal  always  brings  many  dis- 
advantages and  difficulties. 

94434.  If  you  had  a  paid  staff  for  this  purpose,  of 
course,  excessive  zeal  is  a  merit  in  a  paid  officer,  is  it  not ; 
at  least  zealous  prosecution  of  their  duty  is  a  merit  in  all 
public  officers  ? — Yes,  some  zeal  is  a  merit. 

94435.  Does  not  this  point  to  the  advantage  of  voluntary 
workers  rather  than  paid  officers  for  this  work  ? — The 
difficulty  about  voluntary  workers  is,  in  the  first  place, 
that  they  are  not  as  a  rule  so  proficient ;  I  am  afraid  it 
must  be  said,  though  it  sounds  rather  an  ungenerous  thing 
to  say ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  are  not  continuous 
at  their  labours.  Circumstances  are  such  and  human 
nature  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  these  things,  although 
I  have  had  rather  an  exceptionally  wide  experience  of 
voluntary  workers  in  my  own  comer  of  the  world. 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  you  do  not  get  from  voluntary 
health  visitors  the  same  sort  of  work  and  the  same  sort 
of  continuance  in  it  that  you  get  from  the  paid  officials. 

94436.  In  Finsbury,  I  notice  there  is  a  Social  Workers 
Union,  and  they  have,  if  I  read  this  aright,  a  whole -time 
health  visitor  ? — A  fully  qualified,  whole-time,  paid  visitor. 

94437.  And  this  officer  is  evidently  doing  very  good 
work  ? — Yes,  excellent  work. 

94438.  What  you  feel  is  that  there  could  be  a  very 
wide  extension  of  such  work  to  cover  the  whole  field. 
Officers  of  this  kind  are  all  right,  are  they  not  ? — Yes, 
in  my  opinion. 

94439.  Do  you  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  them  everywhere  to  cover  the  whole  field, 
as  you  would  Uke  to  see  it  covered  ? — Not  at  all  impos- 
sible :    they  are  forthcoming  and  will  be  forthcoming. 

94440.  This  is  a  voluntary  association,  is  it  not  ? — It 
is  a  voluntary  association,  but  it  is  not  what  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  voluntary  work  ;  the  work  of  this 
particular  lady  is  paid,  professional  work. 

94441.  The  Borough  of  Finsbury  does  not  pay  this 
officer  ? — No,  it  does  not  come  out  of  public  funds. 

94442.  That  is  my  meaning  of  the  word  "  voluntary." 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  made  myself  quite  clear  ? — I 
quite  follow  you. 

94443.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  to  get  an  ex- 
tension of  that  kind  of  work  on  voluntary  lines  ? — That 
is  to  say,  on  lines  not  paid  by  the  State  ? 

94444.  Yes ;  would  that  be  equally  acceptable  to 
you  ;  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  that  you  want  the 
State  to  provide  these  things  as  that  you  want  them 
provided  ? — Yes,  mainly  I  Want  them  to  be  provided. 

94445.  You  make  a  suggestion  on  that  point  in  your 
ih  statement  with  regard  to  domiciliary  visitation,  in  Para- 
3  to  be  graph  29.  It  starts  ;  "  The  qualification  and  suitability 
'^Z      of  the  health  visitor  is  a  matter  of  great  importance." 

Then  you  go  on  to  say,  "I  think  something  of  this  kind 
carefully  organised  and  paid  for  would  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  State."  What  did  you  mean  by  "  paid 
for "  ? — I  should  like  to  see  public  health  authorities 
using  public  funds,  having  power  to  adopt  much  more 
of  the  principle  which  is  represented  in  the  City  Guild 
of  Help,  and  of  much  more  of  the  principle  which  is 
represented  in  this  lady's  work,  to  which  you  have  just 
been  referring. 

94446.  That  is  to  give  these  organisations  a  recognised 
status  ? — Yes. 

94447.  Supported  financially  to  ensure  their  success 
that  is  about  as  far  as  you  go  ? — In  Finsbury  I  would  have 
liked  the  borough  council  to  be  able  to  take  that  particular 
officer  over  and  use  her  through  the  ordinary  channels 
of  the  borough  council  work  ;  but  either  way  is  better 
than  not  at  all,  so  long  as  the  actual  result  is  obtained. 
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94448.  Have  you  no  paid  health  visitors  in  the  borough 
of  Finsbury  ? — No. 

94449.  Although  you  have  power  to  employ  them,  I 
suppose  ? — We  have  power  to  employ  them,  but  we 
have  to  pay  their  whole  salary,  and  they  have  no  statutory 
position,  which  are  two  grave  disadvantages. 

94450.  That  applies  to  every  town,  does  it  not  ?— 
Yes. 

94451.  Yet  some  of  the  towns  have  health  visitors  ?— 
Yes,  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Warwick  County,  and 
so  on. 

94452.  Was  it  only  a  matter  of  cost  that  influenced 
the  borough  of  Finsbury  not  to  appoint  them  ? — I  think 
it  is  both  matters,  that  they  have  to  pay  their  whoVe 
salary  and  they  have  no  statutory  position. 

94453.  You  mean  the  officer  has  no  statutory  position  ? 
—Yes. 

94454.  That  would  not  affect  the  borough  of  Finsbury, 
that  is  a  personal  concern  of  the  officer  ? — The  officer 
has  not  the  same  advantage  in  doing  his  work. 

94455.  He  does  not  go  with  that  authority  or  warrant  ? 
— It  is  not  only  a  question  of  carrying  a  warrant,  it  is  a 
question  of  authority. 

94456.  (Mr.  Niirtn.)  If  a  health  visitor  is  paid  entirely 
by  the  locality,  and  is  also  invested  with  sanitary  powers, 
does  he  not  have  statutory  authority  ? — Yes. 

94457.  Why  is  not  that  done  in  Finsbury  ? — It  is  not 
done  probably  because  they  do  not  want  to  pay  the  whole 
of  the  cost. 

94458.  Then  that  was  the  point  ?— Yes,  I  think  it 
was  the  financial  point  mainly.  The  need  would  be 
met,  if  I  might  add  this  word,  if  the  sanitary  inspectors 
had  an  enlarged  sphere  of  duty. 

94459  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Was  there  not  some  legal 
difficulty  that  there  is  no  express  provision  authorising 
the  appointment  of  a  health  visitor  ? — There  is  no  express 
provision,  it  is  authorised  only  by  the  auditor  of  the 
accounts. 

94460.  The  only  question  was  whether  exception  would 
be  taken  to  the  matter  at  the  audii  ? — That  is  the  position 
exactly. 

94461.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Arising  out  of  this  comes  the  Powers  of 
further  question :     Supposing  the  powers  were  given  Sanitary 
which  you  suggest  for  all  this  work  to  be  done,  that  the  Authorities 
local  authorities  would  not  put  them  in  operation  ;  here  ''^  appointing 
they  have  power  to  appoint  health  visitors,  and  they  do  'if^'.lth 

not  appoint  them  ? — If  I  may  interrupt,  they  have  not 
an  express  instruction  to  appoint  them ;  they  have 
power  in  the  limited  sense  that  they  may  appoint  them 
if  the  auditor  of  the  Local  Government  Board  will  pass 
their  accounts.  They  have  not  an  express  statutory 
instruction  like  they  have  for  the  appointment  of  medical 
officers  and  sanitary  inspectors, 

94462.  Sanitary  authorities  have  power  to  appoint 
health  visitors  who  have  also  certificates  as  sanitary 
inspectors  ? — They  have  power,  with  the  qualification 
that  has  been  made. 

94463.  We  find  that  in  a  good  many  sanitary  areas  a. 
sufficient  number  of  inspectors  are  not  appointed  ?^;.; 
A  sufficient  number  of  sanitary  inspectors  ? 


94464.  Yes.  If  that  be  so,  it  would  mean  to  carry 
out  your  ideas  to  a  larger  extent  than  they  are  carried 
out  now,  that  the  central  authority,  some  higher  authority, 
should  insist  on  this  work  being  done,  and  not  the  local 
sanitary  authority,  is  that  not  so  ? — Yes,  that  would 
be  an  incentive  to  the  local  authoritj^  providing  such 
officials. 

94465.  But  as  the  sanitary  authority  are  supposed 
to  know  best  exactly  the  requirements  of  their  district, 
they  would  ask  in  some  cases  for  officers  to  be  appointed 
and  in  other  cases  they  would  not,  for  financial  reasons, 
so  that  that  would  not  be  a  desirable  s'^ate  of  things  ? — 
No,  so  that  the  central  authority,  in  addition  to  having 
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an  incentive  action,  would  also  have  to  have  a  controlling 
action. 

94466.  And  also  compulsory  powers,  would  it  not  re- 
quire that  ? — Until  it  was  compulsory  there  would  be 
many  local  authorities  who  would  not  do  the  work. 

94467.  That  means  that  many  of  your  suggestions  for 
the  further  extension  of  personal  visitation  to  discover 
seats  of  disease  would  mean  compulsory  action  on  the  part 
of  the  central  body,  because  local  authorities  could  not 
be  relied  upon  to  do  it  ? — No,  except  that  they  are  doing 
it  at  this  present  time  in  many  instances,  so  that  the 
proposition  cannot  be  made  a  universal  one,  because 
they  are  at  present  doing  it.  I  fully  follow  the  point 
that  if  there  were  a  central  authority  there  would  be 
both  incentive  and  control,  and  if  it  were  made  compulsory 
it  woxild  be  carried  out. 

94468.  They  are  doing  it  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
borough  of  Finsbury,  but  you  would  say  that  one  in- 
spector doing  the  work  of  health  visitor  is  not  sufficient  ? 
— Quite. 

94469.  Yet  the  borough  of  Finsbury  has  not  even  one 
on  its  own  account  ? — No,  with  the  qualification  that 
both  its  lady  inspectors  are  doing  health  work  which  does 
not  come  under  the  Sanitary  Officers  (London)  Order, 
and  for  which  a  special  sum  is  being  paid.  The  two 
ladies  are  at  work  partly  in  that  direction  ;  in  addition 
to  that  there  is  a  lady  health  visitor  efficiently  and 
properly  qualified,  and  adequately  paid,  who  is  at  work 
in  the  same  area  for  a  voluntary  society. 

94470.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Are  the  two  ladies  you  first 
mentioned  paid  by  the  borough  council  out  of  the  rates  ? 
— Yes,  with  the  reservation  which  I  made  formerly,  that 
£10  of  their  salary  is  now  paid  out  of  the  borough  purse 
only  for  the  health  work  they  are  doing. 

94471.  But  they  are  still  the  servants  of  the  borough 
council  ? — -Undoubtodly,  wholly  so. 

94472.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  It  would  still  mean  that  the 
incentive  would  have  to  have  some  life  in  it ;  that  would 
mean  there  would  have  to  be  some  central  grant  in  order 
to  ensure  that  these  officers  would  really  be  appointed  ? 
— Sanitary  inspectors  at  present  are  appointed  without 
a  central  grant ;  there  is  no  grant  for  sanitary  inspectors. 

94473.  I  think  you  were  acknowledging  just  now  that 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  number,  and  that  an  increased 
number  would  be  a  cost  on  the  local  authorities,  and  that 
would  be  putting  a  limitation  on  their  appointment.  To 
induce  local  authorities  to  appoint  these  would  mean 
that  a  large  amount  would  have  to  be  granted  by  the 
Exchequer  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  a  question  I  must  not 
answer. 

94474.  I  thought  you  might  express  an  opinion  on 
the  likelihood  of  the  local  authorities  appointing  the 
necessary  number  of  officers  in  your  opinion  without  any 
such  grant.  I  am  not  taking  London  only,  but  a  wider 
view  for  the  whole  of  the  country.  It  is  a  national 
question.  There  is  another  aspect  of  searching  out 
disease  which  might  cause  a  great  amount  of  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  men  themselves.  For  instance, 
I  noticed  ia  a  newspaper  a  little  while  ago  that  a  deputa- 
tion was  sent  to  the  sanitary  committee  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation  to  complain  of  the  action  of  the  inspectors 
under  the  health  committee,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  who  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  deputation,  said :  "  That  the 
deputation  felt  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  somewhat 
odious  task  in  having  to  make  complaints,  but  the  in- 
quisitorial methods  adopted  by  the  officials  were  alien- 
ating both  the  people  and  medical  men.  In  Manchester 
to-day  every  imaginable  method  was  adopted  by  the 
people,  owing  to  their  dread  of  the  visits  of  the  inspectors, 
to  conceal  especially  two  forms  of  infectious  disease — 
puerperal  fever  and  scarlatina — so  much  so  that  little 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  statistics  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health.  There  were  far  more  cases  of  these  two 
diseases  than  the  health  authorities  dreamt  of.  We  want 
to  help  you  in  your  good  work ;  we  think  we  can  help 
you  ;  we  even  think  that  you  cannot  well  do  without  us. 
But  I  tell  you  quite  plainly  that  the  action  of  your  officials 
is  only  calculated  to  arouse  resentment,  and,  with  human 
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nature  as  it  is,  resentment  will  not  tend  to  helping.  We  Uan^e  f 
ask  you,  then,  to  give  strict  orders  to  your  inspectors  on 
no  account  to  enter  the  bedrooms  of  patients  under 
medical  care.  The  medical  attendant  will  be  quite 
willing  to  convey  any  necessary  information  from  the 
sick  room.  Secondly,  no  inspector  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  any  opinion  on  either  diagnosis  or  treatment ; 
that  is  entirely  the  business  of  the  doctor,  who  will  not 
submit  to  any  interference  from  unqualified  persons. 
Lastly,  no  inspector  should  be  allowed  to  examine  any 
person  in  an  infected  house,  or  to  express  his  opinion 
that  they  are  suffering  or  not  suffering  from  infectious 
disease,  as  long  as  a  medical  man  is  attending  at  the 
house.  That  is  the  business  of  a  qualified  man,  not  of 
an  unqualified  inspector."  He  concluded  by  saying, 
"  It  might  be,  after  all,  that  the  sanitary  inspectors  had 
only  erred  in  allowing  their  zeal  to  outrun  their  discretion, 
but  the  fact  still  remained  that  if  the  co-operation  of 
the  people  and  the  medical  profession  were  desired  at  all, 
their  personal  feelings  would  have  to  be  more  consulted 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past."  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
action  of  the  officers,  unless  they  are  very  very  carefully 
trained  in  their  duties  and  possess  a  large  amount  of 
discretion  and  human  feeling,  will  create  this  resentment 
everywhere,  and  would  drive  disease  out  of  sight.  I 
wondered  whether  that  aspect  of  the  question  was  a 
serious  one  ? — Of  course,  that  is  an  aspect  of  the  question 
which  I  have  very  often  considered,  and  no  doubt  the 
difficulty  in  Manchester,  with  which  I  am  familiar,  has 
arisen  very  largely  through  the  excessive  zeal  and  also 
through  a  lack  of  common-sense  and  tactfulness  on  the 
part  of  certain  sanitary  inspectors.  That  kind  of  thing  of 
course  exists,  and  has  to  be  guarded  against.  I  quite 
agree  with  what  has  been  said  about  the  characteristics 
which  are  eminently  desirable  in  a  sanitary  officer.  I 
think,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  case  you  have  described  is 
exceptional ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  common.  Of 
course  there  are  little  difficulties  arising  in  various 
localities.    Bat  I  think  it  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

94475.  Would  you  not  think  that  an  inspector  of  '\^olunt 
this  kind — I  v/ill  not  call  him  an  inspector,  but  at  any  healthi 
rate  a  health  visitor  under  a  voluntary  society  which  ing  sec 
was  recognised,  would  go  about  the  work  with  less  offi-  subsidi 
ciousness  than  a  wholly  paid  officer  of  the  community  public 
itself  ?— Yes. 

94476.  And  that  possibly  an  acknowledgment  of 
those  kinds  of  society  for  this  purpose  might  gain  all 
that  you  require,  at  least  it  would  go  a  long  way  to  gain 
what  you  require  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  lack  permanence, 
and  it  would,  unless  very  carefully  controlled  from  a 
central  authority,  lack  efficiency. 

94477.  Supposing  it  was  recognised  in  this  way : 
That  providing  a  scheme  was  drawn  up  and  submitted 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  which  was  considered 
suitable  and  accepted  by  them,  the  whole  of  the  manage- 
ment expenses  of  such  a  society  should  be  paid  out  of 
public  fxmds? —  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  question  I  cannot 
answer. 

94478.  I  thought  you  probably  meant  something  of 
that  sort  when  you  said  "  Carefully  organised  and  paid 
for."  That  is  the  City  Guild  of  Help  work  ? — I  was 
there  talking  of  work  under  the  public  authority. 

94479.  That  is  public  funds  ?— Yes. 

94480.  That  is  what  I  mean  ? — I  thought  you  were 
speaking  of  grants  from  the  Government. 

94481.  Out  of  pubUc  rates,  if  necessary  ?— Yes. 

94482.  I  do  not  distinguish  which  ? — I  thought  you  Volunti 
meant  grants  from  the  Government.  health  Sit- 
ing see  ies 

94483.  No,  I  meant  out  of  the  public  purse.    At  any-  subsidi  lb)' 
rate  that  might  go  a  long  way  towards  the  ideal  ? — It  public 
would  go  some  way. 

94884.  With  regard  to  the  notification  of  phthisis,  I  Difficul  'sof 
am  not  quite  sure  that  you  believe  in  c  )nipu]sory  notifi-  compul 
cation  ?— Not  at  present.    We  have  had  a  system  of  '^^^^f^? 
voluntary  notification  in  Finsbury  since  1901,  which     P"*  , ' 
has  given  us,  according  to  the  percentage  of  the  entire  1 
population,  as  good  results  as  they  have  secured  in  Shef-  | 
field  by  a  compulsory  system,  without  all  it&  disadvan-  j 
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tages.  I  think  at  present  the  country  is  not  ready  for 
a  compulsory  system  of  notification  of  phthisis,  and 
indeed  it  is  a  very  difficult  disease  to  put  into  the  com- 
pulsory category  for  medical  reasons  as  well  as  social 
and  economic  reasons,  and  also  from  administrative 
reasons.  We  have  no  places  for  isolation  ;  we  have  no 
institutional  treatment  for  cases  which  would  require  in- 
stitutional treatment ;  there  would  be  dislocation  of  the 
social  life  of  families,  which  would  be  a  very  serious  item 
to  meet,  and  there  is  the  medical  difficultylof  not  knowing 
when  to  notify.  Phthisis  is  not  a  disease  which  is  mani- 
fested in  the  same  way  that  the  rotifiable  diseases  are 
manifested.  It  is  a  disease  of  rcany  degrees.  Probably 
the  majority  of  people  suffer  from  some  degree  of  tuber- 
culosis during  their  lives.  Post-mortem  examinations 
have  shown  that  persons  who  die  of  quite  different 
diseases  have  in  their  bodies  the  remains  of  tuberculou.s 
infection,  so  that  the  whole  question  of  compulsory 
notification  of  phthisis  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  would 
want  the  most  careful  consideration,  and  the  most  care- 
ful control.  In  the  meantime  we  are  obtaining  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  information  from  voluntary  notification. 

94485.  Would  you  say  there  is  nothing  to  be  learned 
from  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  powers  in  Sheffield. 
Has  it  had  any  effect  which  you  know  of  detrimental 
to  the  treatment  of  the  disease  ? — They  have  not  the 
means  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  proportion  to 
their  notifications.  Their  proportion  of  notifications 
is  not  much  greater  than  it  is  in  Brighton  and  Finsbury, 
and  other  places  where  voluntary  notification  was  first 
introduced,  and  where  we  have  had  the  longest  experience. 
I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  exact  difficulties  in 
Sheffield  to  give  detailed  evidence. 

94486.  I  thought  probably  you  had  heard  there  were 
serious  disadvantages  ? — I  have  heard  that,  but  cannot 
speak  from  personal  experience  of  them. 

liffestioD  of  9^'*87.  There  is  one  question  with  regard  to  the  sugges- 
liish  made  to  the  Commission  by  the  Witnesses  on  behalf 

-  ■  ■  of  the  British  Medical  Association  I  wish  to  ask  you  : 
There  is  a  scheme  in  a  special  supplement  to  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  February  23rd,  1907,  for  a  public 
medical  service.  Have  you  considered  that  at  all  ? — 
I  read  it  at  the  time,  but  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  now  very 
familiar  with  it. 

94488.  Briefly,  they  suggest,  as  one  of  their  schemes, 
the  establishment  of  provident  dispensaries,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Poor  Law  out-door  medical 
work  at  any  rate  might  be  linked  up  with  provident 
dispensaries  in  some  way.  Have  you  considered  that 
question  at  all  ? — I  have  only  considered  it  in  Finsbury 
from  a  local  point  of  view.  I  have  not  considered  it 
from  a  general  point  of  view. 

tent  of  94489.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  In  the  answer  you  gave  just 
errence  of  riow,  I  tmderstood  you  to  say  that  even  supposing  the 
e  medical  proposal  was  carried  out  to  unify  medical  relief  or 
ief.  medical  attendance,  it  might  become  deterrent,  because 

the  persons  would  be  getting  something  they  were  not 
able  to  pay  for.  Does  not  the  fact  that  you  have  public 
free  elementary  education,  and  everybody  sends  their 
children  to  school  without  any  kind  of  feeling  about 
being  pauperised,  rather  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  that 
feeling  will  grow  up,  because  it  is  universal  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  commit  myself  to  the  view  that  disease  and 
education  were  at  all  analagous  things.  Every  child 
coming  into  the  State,  of  every  social  status,  would  be 
in  need  of  some  education,  but  disease  is  more  personal 
and  peculiar  to  individuals.  I  think  they  are  not 
parallel  cases.  I  think  you  might  have  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  community  to  be  educated  free  without 
deterrence,  but  you  would  have  deterrence  when  it  came 
to  a  question  of  such  close  intimacy  and  personality  as 
disease  is. 

94490.  There  are  so  many  other  pubHc  services  that 
come  right  home  to  the  individual ;  you  protect  him  from 
the  influence  of  bad  drains  by  publicly  providing  for  good 
drains  to  be  put  in  and  sewers  and  aU  the  rest  of  it. — The 
drains  of  a  man's  house  are  not  so  personal  to  him  as  is 
disease. 
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94491.  The  drains  are  to  protect  him  from  disease  Mr.  George 
surely  ? — Yes,  thev  may  be.  l^ewman, 

M.D. 

94492.  I  am  only  putting  it  to  you  because,  as  I  under-  

stand  it,  you  are  asking  tor  a  public  medical  service  to  -<5  J'eo-  iwb- 
be  organised  in  some  sort  of  way  either  locally  or  cen- 

trally — locally  as  I  understand  you  and  controlled  cen-  Extent  of 
trally.    I  suggest  to  you  that  is  a  similar  kind  of  public  fjgg^^^^"^^  \ 
service  rendered  to  the  community  as  many  other  public  j-gilgf  ^' 
services  are  rendered  1 — Yes.    I  am  not  sure  that  I  feel 
the  force  of  the  parallel  between  the  other  pubUc  services 
and  the  public  medical  service. 

94493.  So  that  you  think  even  if  it  were  given  to  the 
public  health  and  taken  away  from  the  Poor  Law,  it  is 
just  possible  people  might  be  deterred  from  coming  ?— 
They  might,  but  it  would  not  be  at  all  in  the  same  degree 
as  under  the  Poor  Law. 

94494.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  there  are  some  people 
who  think  that  the  great  improvements  in  even  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  has  rather  broken  that  down  already  ? — Yes. 

94495.  And  that  people  are  more  willing  to-day  to  go 
into  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  than  they  previously  were  ? — 
Undoubtedly,  and  Poor  Law  institutions  generally,  such 
as  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Hospitals  for  in- 
fectious diseases. 

94496.  Exactly,  so  that  after  all  is  it  not  rather  the 
question  of  how  we  do  it,  and  the  spirit  in  which  we  do 
it,  which  will  determine  it  ? — I  quite  accept  that. 

94497.  The  thing  is  that  it  should  carry  no  public 
stigma,  such  as  depriving  a  man  of  his  vote  or  any  of 
the  rights  which  other  people  get  ? — That  is  so. 

94498.  Surely  that  point  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.    I  Inefficiency 
also  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bentham,  of  voluntary 
though  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  as  clear,  that  you  do  as  against 
not  think  that  voluntary  agencies  could  carry  out  the  P?'^^  health 
work  of  public  health  visiting  so  well  as  a  big  service  ^'^^'^ors. 
organised  by  the  public  or  by  municipalities  ? — No.  On 

the  whole,  I  do  not  tliink  it  would  be  as  efficient  as  the 
pubhc  service. 

94499.  If  we  are  to  give  a  grant  to  voluntary  agencies 
and  control  the  voluntarj^  agencies,  there  is  not  very  much 
difference  between  putting  our  own  service  in  action 
without  the  voluntary  organisation.  As  I  understand 
the  Guild  of  Health  which  Mr  Bentham  was  talking  of, 
he  said  that  you  might  give  them  a  grant  towards  the 
expense  of  doing  their  work  ? — Yes. 

94500.  I  suggest  if  we  do  that  we  might  as  well  do 
the  work  ourselves  1 — I  did  not  quite  understand,  as 
I  said  at  the  time,  what  Mr.  Bentham 's  proposed  grants 
were,  and,  therefore,  I  had  to  reserve  myself  and  decline 
to  answer.  I  do  not  think  grants  from  Government 
are  the  same  thing  as  public  funds.  .  :  ; 

94501.  I  mean  grants  from  the  local  authorities,  for 
instance.  For  instance,  if  in  Finsbury  it  had  been  legal 
to  give  that  organisation  that  is  set  up,  the  social  service 
organisation,  a  grant  equivalent  to  the  salary  of,  say  two 
or  three  public  health  visitors,  what  I  want  to  ask  you 
is  whether  that  would  b?,  in  your  judgment,  as  efficient 
a  mode  of  doing  it  as  if  the  borough  council  organised  the 
work  itself  ? — No,  I  think  it  would  not  be  so  efficient. 

94502.  Would  you  kindly  explain  the  map  you  have  Need  of  al- 
produced?* — It  is  a  map  of  the  registration  aveas,  and  locating  high 
it  is  a  method  of  reducing  the  general  death  rate  of  Fins-  mortality  in 
bury  to  the  actual  locahties  where  mortality  is  taking  bci'oughs. 
place.    WTien  I  say  the  death  rate  of  Finsbury  is  twenty 

per  1,000  it  does  not  really  touch  the  point  from  an  ad- 
ministrative point  of  view  so  well  as  when  I  can  say  as 
medical  officer  that  the  twenty  is  thirty  in  one  area  and  ten 
in  another  aiea  ;  then  I  know  on  what  areas  I  have  to 
concentrate  my  work.    That  is  roughly  what  it  means. 

94503.  So  that  one  part  of  yoiu:  district  might  be  ox-  r 
tremely  healthy  and  the  other  very  -unliealthy  ? — That 

is  so,  and  dragging  the  whole  district  domi.  The  dark 
pins  are  where  the  death  rate  of  that  locaUty  is  above 

*  Not  printed. 
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the  average  oi  the  whole  borough,  and  the  yellow  pins 
are  where  the  death  rate  is  below  the  average  of  the 
whole  borough,  so  that  one  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
M'here  the  dark  pins  are  there  are  the  places  where  one 
is  failing  to  bring  to  bear  the  benefits  of  public  health 
administration,  whatever  they  are. 

94504.  You  could  not  tell  us,  I  suppose,  whether  th« 
districts  where  you  have  the  highest  death  rates  are  the 
pauper  districts  as  well  ? — Yes,  they  are  on  the  whole. 
]\Iay  I  refer  you  to  Paragraph  10,  where  you  have  the 
text  dealing  with  the  map.  There  is  the  list  of  one 
registration  sub-district  with  the  actual  figures. 

94505.  It  does  not  give  the  pauperism  there  ? — No, 
but  in  Paragraph  10,  Sub-section  2,  there  are  in  the 
text  some  comments  as  to  the  pauperism. 

94506.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  Looking  at  Paragraphs  22  and  23 
of  your  Statement,  and  the  illustration  of  free  medical 
assistance  received  by  the  poor  through  the  present 
administration  of  Public  Health,  have  you  any  further 
suggested  developments  in  the  same  direction  that  you 
have  in  your  mind  besides  the  treatment  of  school  children 
in  the  schools  ? — No,  not  in  that  direction,  I  think, 
beyond  the  development  of  these  points  ;  for  example, 
I  should  like  to  see  sub-clause  (6)  enormously  developed. 

94507.  In  what  direction  ^. — In  facilitating  cleansing. 

94508.  At  present  you  cannot  compel  a  person,  it  has 
to  be  on  their  own  voluntary  motion  ? — Usually.  The 
Act  is  an  Adoptive  Act.  I  should  like  to  see  it  com- 
pulsory throughout  England. 

94509.  Compulsory  to  be  adopted  by  the  locality 
with  compulsory  power  to  enforce  it  ? — Not  to  enforce 
it ;  compulsory  on  the  authority,  not  compulsory  on  the 
person. 

94510.  You  do  not  want  more  compulsory  powers  to 
enforce  the  Act  on  the  person  ? — I  might  wish  for  them 
but  I  think  it  would  be  undesirable. 

94511.  What  powers  do  you  ask  for  in  dealing  with 
verminous  persons,  or  persons  who  are  a  nuisance  to 
their  neighbours  ? — I  think  if  it  could  be  shewn  by  a 
medical  certificate  that  the  person  was  a  nuisance  or 
injurious  to  his  neighbours,  that  then  there  should  be 
compulsion  under  that  Act. 

94512.  Compulsion  to  do  what  ? — Cleanse. 

94513.  Cleanse  the  person  or  the  habitation  ? — Cleanse 

-  the  person  and  the  clothes  ;  we  can  cleanse  the  habitation 
■  now. 

94514.  By  the  certificate  of  two  medical  men  ? — Yes  ; 

-  Tve  cannot  cleanse  the  person.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that 
certificate  is  very  rarely  used  in  practice ;  but  if  that 
same  sort  of  legal  position  could  also  be  given  with  regard 
to  persons  as  well  as  to  houses,  I  think  good  would  be 

^one. 

94515.  A  good  many  of  such  cases  are  old  people  who 
are  so  helpless  that  they  cannot  practically  look  after 
themselves  ;  in  that  respect  something  further  than  that 
would  be  required  in  their  case,  would  it  not  ? — I  think 
those  cases  are  somewhat  exceptional ;  of  course  we  all 
know  that  with  people  in  that  class  of  life,  when  nearing 
death,  verminous  conditions  frequently  supervene,  \m- 

■iba])pily. 

D4516.  They  would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
of  the  officers  concerned  ? — That  is  so  ;  but  it  is  difiScult 
to  legislate  for  them. 

94517.  They  would  take  up  a  disproportionate  time 
of  the  ofl&cer  who  has  to  deal  with  them  from  the  relief 
point  of  view  ? — Quite  so. 

•j^Qjj.  94518.  Are  you  in  favour  of  compulsory  powers  to 

deterrence  of  enforce  admission  into  institutions  under  those  circum- 
infectious      stances,  and  detention  there  ? — Like  an  infectious  disease  ? 


hosi)itals. 


94519.  Would  you  call  a  verminous  condition  that  ? — 
Any  condition,  I  would  say  broadly,  which  was  injurious 
to  "the  health  of  persons  surroimding  them,  apart  from 
the  individual ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  infectious  disease 
it  is  working  out  fairly  well  in  practice.    I  have  only 


had  difiiculty  in  removing  to  hospital  perhaps,  half-a- 
dozen  cases  in  Finsbury  in  seven  years  over  many  hun-  j 
dreds  and  thousands  of  cases.  There  have  been  difiiculties, 
also,  in  Bedfordshire,  I  think  there  are  greater  difficulties 
in  the  country  than  in  London,  which  are  partly  due 
to  local  prejudice,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hos- 
pitals are  nothing  like  so  well-managed  as  the  hospitals 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  in  London.  We  have 
very  little  difficulty  in  removing  our  cases  in  Finsbury  ;  ; 
we  remove  probably  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  them  without 
any  exertion  or  exercise  of  the  powers  of  compulsion 
which,  of  course,  means  a  Justices'  order. 

94520.  Glancing  over  the  work  of  the  health  visitors,  g^tent  t 
a  good  deal  of  the  work  af  a  health  visitor,  I  suppose,  ^yhich  hea 
would  lie  in  attacking  the  moral  sources  of  disease  ? —  visitors  co 
The  social  sources.  deal  with 

iramoralit 

94521.  Supposmg  there  were  moral  sources  ? — Yes, 
I  think  they  ought  to  deal  with  those  too,  if  possible. 

94522.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  proper  function 
for  the  paid  health  visitor  of  the  borough  council  ? — Yes, 
if  I  understand  rightly  what  "  moral  "  means. 

94523.  For  instance,  supposing  a  man  was  sacrificing 
his  wife's  health  who  was  about  to  bear  a  baby  to  his 
own  desire  for  drink,  would  the  health  visitor  deal  with 
the  husband  or  only  with  the  wife  ? — She  would  have  no 
compulsory  powers  I  am  afraid. 

94524.  I  was  not  speaking  of  compulsory  powers, 
she  would  have  to  exercise  whatever  powers  lay  in  her, 
I  suppose  ? — She  would  offer  advice  within  her  duty 
but  it  would  come  to  very  little  in  such  a  situation. 

94525.  She  would  not  be  able  to  deal  with  the  whole 
of  the  case,  would  she  ? — No,  she  would  not. 

94526.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  whole  ^ 
of  the  case  supposing  the  imhealthy  conditions  are  the 
direct  result  of  moral  failure,  do  you  propose  to  call  in 

any  other  body  or  attempt  any  kind  of  co-operation  at 
all,  or  are  you  going  to  leave  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Borough  Council  Health  Department  ? — I  think 
I  can  only  consider  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  sanitary 
laws  and  as  a  matter  of  administration. 

r4527.  There  is  another  point  of  view,  you  must  look 
at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community  ? — Yes. 

94528.  A  man  may  be  saved  from  drunken  habits 
and  that  may  save  his  next  child  being  cursed  for  life  1 — 
Unquestionably. 

94529.  In  what  way  would  you  draw  in  the  co-operation 
of  these  people  who  are  desirous  of  looking  at  the  case 
from  its  moral  point  of  view.  Have  you  any  suggestions 
in  that  direction  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

94530.  It  might  lead  to  the  multiplication  of  visitors 
and  not  only  to  the  muliplication  of  visitors,  but  the 
adoption  of  different  kinds  of  policy  in  the  same  case, 
which  might  be  equally  injurious  to  both  visitors  ;  the 
visitor  approaching  the  case  from  the  moral  point  of 
view,  and  the  visitor  looking  at  it  merely  from  the  health 
point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

94531.  For  instance,  our  sanitary  inspector  in  Hamp- 
stead  complains  of  the  district  visitor  as  making  all  sorts 
of  suggestions  with  regard  to  patent  medicines,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  might  have  a  sanitary  inspector  or  a 
health  visitor  who  would  be  making  all  sort  of  suggestions 
which  imdermine  the  moral  power  of  dealing  with  disease  ? 
— We  do  not  want  to  over-inspect ;  we  do  not  want  to 
turn  various  kinds  of  inspectors  on  to  a  case. 

94532.  One  wants  to  unify  the  work  as  far  as  possible,  Co-operatio 
does  not  one  1 — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  see  any  light  on  the  of  Cnarityil 
idea  of  the  sanitary  officials  acting  imder  an  Act  of  Parlia-  and  Sanita' 
ment  exercising  any  moral  consideration  in  their  duties.  Authority, 
except  quite  indirectly. 

94533.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  underatand.  That 
leads  to  this  question,  for  instance,  in  London  you  have 
wealthy  charities  with  an  enormous  amount  of  pecuniary 
power,  running  to  some  £6,000,000  or  £7,000,000  a  year, 
and  they  have  a  force  of  thousands  of  volimtary  agents  ; 
those  people  may  help  or  very  largely  undermine  the 
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IJo'Deration  influence  of  the  health  authority,  and  from  both  those 
)f  '  larity,  points  of  view  my  question  is,  is  it  not  desirable  to  draw 
miSanitaiy  them  into  some  kind  of  co-operation  by  which  their  good 
\i  lonty.  influence  shall  be  improved  and  their  bad  influence  as 
far  as  possible  prevented  ? — Yes,  it  is  eminently 
desirable. 

94534.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  the  possible 
method  of  co-operation  ? — 1  am  afraid  I  have  no  very 
practical  suggestions. 

94535.  You  think  it  cannot  be  left  alone  altogether  ? — 
I  entirely  appreciate  the  position  you  put ;  I  see  the 
difficulty ;  I  see  it  every  day.  I  do  not  know,  under 
the  sanitary  law  and  sanitary  administration,  which  is 
what  I  have  to  consider,  that  I  see  very  much  daylight. 
Whatever  co-operation  there  could  be  between  district 
nursing  visitors  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and 
other  agencies  of  that  kind  in  a  district  no  doubt  is  ex- 
tremely beneficial ;  whatever  co-operation  there  could 
be  between  the  central  authority  as  represented  by  its 
medical  officer  of  health  and  its  sanitary  officers  and 
those  other  voluntary  officers,  I  think  should  be  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  way  by  all  kinds  of  meetings 
and  opportunities  for  discussing  their  experience  and 

I  comparing  notes  and  so  on,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me 

to  enter  into  sanitary  administration. 

'(I)ption  of  94536.  Take  the  case  of  a  public  health  committee, 
Q  al  it  does  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  those  at  present, 

fikers  to    does  it  ? — No,  very  little. 
II  [ic  health 

cmittees.      94537.  It  hardly  ever  deals  with  a  case  unless  it  is  a 
very  exceptional  one  ? — That  is  so. 

94538.  But  supposing  you  were  co-operating  with, 
as  I  think  you  have  suggested  in  your  statement,  and 
possibly  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  district  medical 
officer  under  the  Poor  Law  authority,  whatever  it  may 
be  the  question  of  consideration  of  cases  would  come 
prominently  forward  ? — I  think  it  would,  and  I  think 
that  is  an  advantage. 

94539.  If  you  were  considering  cases,  would  it  not  be 
equally  desirable  to  draw  on  to  such  a  committee  as  con- 
sidered the  case  the  persons  who  dealt  with  the  case  from 
the  different  points  of  view,  from  the  moral  point  of  view, 
for  instance  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  the  point  where  I 
do  not  see  very  much  light ;  you  mean  co-opt  moral 
and  social  workers  on  to  the  public  health  committee. 

94540.  Supposing  for  instance  co-ordination  was  at- 
tempted between  the  Public  Health  Department  and 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  local  authority,  would 
it  not  be  desirable  to  have  representatives  of  those  other 
bodies  who  were  already  acting  in  the  same  direction  and 
dealing  with  the  same  cases  of  that  body,  and  give  to  the 
whole  body  statutory  power  to  deal  with  the  cases, 
otherwise  you  might  have  a  great  deal  of  relief  given 
which  was  injurious,  or  a  great  deal  of  moral  suasion  given 
in  the  wrong  direction  and  so  operate  against  the  efforts 
which  the  public  health  authority  is  making.  That  is 
happening  every  day  with  reference  to  persons  in  London, 
as  you  know  ?— I  am  quite  sure  if  the  various  duties  of 
the  local  authorities  under  these  new  Acts  and  these  new 
powers  are  given  to  various  committees  under  each 
local  authority,  the  committee  for  education,  the  com- 
mittee for  public  health,  the  committee  for  finance,  the 
committee  for  relief,  and  so  on,  I  think  entire  co-opera- 
tion between  those  committees  would  be  essential  to 
thoroughly  satisfactory  work.  I  see  more  light  there 
than  I  do  in  co-opting  moral  \Aorkers  to  public  health 
committees.  I  am  merely  suggesting  that ;  I  know  you 
do  not  suggest  it,  but  I  am  suggesting  that  to  illustrate 
the  argument  that  merely  co-opting  outside  persons  on  to 
public  health  committees  at  the  present  time,  in  order 
that  all  sides  of  the  case  may  be  considered,  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  practical  from  the  pomt  of  view  of 
administration.  Tmmense  difficulties  would  arise.  The 
difficulties  of  a  sanitary  committee  that  is  alive  and  active 
at  the  present  time  are  very  great,  and  I  am  quite  sure  those 
difficulties  would  be  increased  by  any  such  method  as  that. 

9454L  Under  the  present  conditions  take  the  case 
of  phthisis,  supposing  you  had  a  committee  which  was  made 
up  of  the  following  members,  the  medical  officer  of  health 
himself,  or  his  health  visitor,  the  district  medical  officer 


and  representatives  of  the  various  charities  that  were 
attempting  to  deal  with  phthisis  eases  partly  by  means 
of  provision  for  disinfection  or  advice  as  to  the  disposal 
of  sputum,  or  by  the  actual  provision  through  charitable 
funds  of  sanatorium  treatment,  supposing  a  committee 
of  that  kind  had  statutory  authority,  would  it  not  be  in 
a  position  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  that  class  of  case  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  not  quite  clear  what  statutory  authority  such 
a  committee  could  have,  but  I  am  satisfied  if  it  could  be 
worked,  that  would  be  extremely  desirable.  It  would 
fill  up  many  of  the  lacunae  at  present  existing  in  our 
administration  with  regard  to  phthisis. 
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94542.  It  would  prevent  wrong  advice  being  given 
and  promote  proper  treatment  of  the  patients  and  it  would 
prevent  any  possible  clashing  of  the  authorities  already 
dealing  with  the  subject  ? — -Yes.  I  may  add  as  a  point 
of  practical  experience,  that  I  proposed  to  my  own 
authority  to  do  something  of  that  kind  with  regard  to 
phthisis,  but  after  consideration  it  was  very  definitely 
opposed. 

94543.  We  have  that  actually  in  force  at  Hampstead  : 
we  have  all  those  elements  sitting  together  on  one  co:n- 
mittee  ? — But  it  is  not  a  statutory  committee. 

94544.  But  it  works  perfectly  well,  and  the  result  h  s 
been  that  phthisis  has  gone  down  very  considerably  in 
Hampstead  at  quite  a  different  ratio  to  what  phth  sis 
has  gone  down  in  the  contiguous  boroughs  where  the  same 
system  is  not  adopted.  ? — I  am  sure  it  would  operate  in  that 
way  if  it  were  properly  done. 

94545.  If  the  same  thing  could  be  satisfactorily  de- 
vised and  made  uniform  throughout  the  country,  you 
would  have  a  very  great  dimunition  in  the  death  rate 
from  phth'sis  all  over  the  country  ? — Yes,  you  might. 

94546.  Supposing  that  you  had  your  authority,  what- 
ever it  is  to  be  in  the  future,  and  supposing  that  it  in- 
cluded the  health  authority  and  the  medical  relieving 
authority,  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  sub-committee  to  deal  with  special  circum- 
stances of  that  kind  ? — None  whatever,  if  it  were  a 
statutory  instruction  that  it  should  be  done  :  there  wou.'d 
not  be  the  smallest  difficulty.  I  think  there  would  l  e 
considerable  difficulty  along  the  line  you  hinted  at  with 
regard  to  the  pereonnel  owing  to  the  social  conditions  of 
certain  boroughs.  You  in  Hampstead  are  very  for- 
tunately placed,  whereas  we  in  Finsbury  are  unfortunately 
placed,  all  our  better  class  people  who  are  interested  in 
this  sort  of  question  have  left  Finsbury  practically. 

94547.  Is  that  not  the  great  problem  of  London  really  Co-operation 
to  draw  whatever  power  there  is  in  the  West  End  of  t'f  pioviuenoe 
London  to  the  relief  of  the  East  End  of  London  ? — Yes,  a"'^. 

I  agree  with  that.  Sanitary 


94548.  So  that  if  it  were  simply  a  matter  of  drawing 
the  people  from  one  part  of  Londion  to  another,  by  the 
mere  fact  that  one  had  a  reasonable  scheme  by  which 
people  could  organically  assist  the  poorer  classes, 
you  would  probably  draw  from  the  West  End  a  sufficient 
number  to  carry  out  reform  like  that  ? — Yes. 

94549.  If  you  had  a  sufficiently  attractive  system  so- 
that  they  knew  they  would  be  doing  good  instead  of 
harm  ? — Yes. 

94550.  I  will  pursue  one  point  further,  that  is  v.ith 
regard  to  the  provident  dispensaries  and  the  friendly 
societies.  Of  course  they  are  doing  at  present,  you  wiil 
admit,  a  very  large  amount  of  good  in  the  prevention  of 
disease  and  in  the  cure  of  disease  ? — Yes. 

9455L  That  ought  not  to  be  neglected  in  any  scheme 
tliat  we  may  have  in  hand  for  the  pievention  and  cure 
of  disease  in  the  future  ? — No. 

94552.  The  provident  dispensaries  take  up  the  question 
of  providing  medical  assistance  only  ? — Yes. 

94553.  You  would  draw  them  under  the  influence  of 
the  public  medical  officer  of  health  ? — I  would  if  I  could. 

94554.  They  would  have  the  same  relation  to  him  as 
the  district  medical  officer,  that  is  to  say  they  would  have 
to  report  cases  of  sanitary  defects,  and  whenever  a  c  ise 
of  infectious  disease  came  under  their  notice,  they  would 
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act  under  his  order  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  involve 
appointing  the  medical  officers  of  such  institutions  under 
the  authority,  whatever  it  was.  It  would  be  impossible, 
at  least  I  think  it  would  be  impracticable  at  the  present 
time,  to,  so  to  speak,  hitch  on  the  dispensaries  to  the 
public  health  service  of  the  district,  because  they  would 
find  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  to  the  authority  who 
had  the  control  of  these  various  committees  the  same 
absolute  power  that  they  have  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  own  officers,  because  you  have  rather  a 
different  class  of  men  at  work  there. 

94555.  Precisely,  but  you  recognise  that  the  out- 
patient department  of  the  hospitals  and  the  dispensaries 
which  are  free,  are  already  doing  a  great  amount  of  harm, 
firstly,  in  preventing  the  advance  of  medical  science  and, 
secondly,  by  pauperising  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion ?— Yes. 

94556.  So  that  in  any  reform  which  takes  place  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  authority,  whatever  it  is  to 
be,  should  have  a  controlling  power  with  regard  to  free 
dispensaries  and  some  controlling  power  with  regard  to 
the  work  done  by  outside  departments  of  hospitak,  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  so. 

94557.  It  would  be  essential  working  through  medical 
officers  of  health  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

94558.  In  that  case  they  would  have  a  certain  control 
of  the  appointments  of  the  officers ;  that  is  what  you 
would  desire  ? — Yes. 

94559.  That  would  approximate,  of  course,  to  a  public 
service  in  each  locality  ? — Yes. 

94560.  That  also  you  would  desire  ? — Yes. 

94561.  Supposing  the  provident  dispensaries  and  the 
great  friendly  societies,  some  of  the  later  of  which  already 
have  their  medical  officers  doing  the  work  of  thf  dispen- 
saries, were  to  combine  and  the  dispensaries  were  to  be- 
come the  rallying  point,  as  it  were,  for  working-class 
medical  assistance,  your  future  local  authority  having 
the  control  over  the  dispensaries  and  drawing  its  volun- 
tary assistants  from  the  members  of  the  dispensary  and 
the  officers  of  the  friendly  societies,  would  practically 
have  the  medical  assistance  of  the  poorer  classes  under 
its  control  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would,  at  all  events  of  those 
who  desired  free  medical  advice. 

Practical  94562.  Are  you  assuming  that  the  provident  dispen- 

saries  are  giving  free  medical  advice  ? — I  am  assuming 
co-oper^ation  ^^^^  '^^^^  scheme  they  would, 

of^  various  M56d.  I  am  not  assuming  that  myself.— They  would 
agencies.       ^  ^^^^      ^j^^  public  service. 

94564.  I  was  not  assuming  that,  I  was  assuming  that 
the  authority  of  the  future,  the  local  authority  of  the 
future,  whatever  it  is,  taking  into  account  the  work  that 
might  be  done  by  free  dispensaries,  and  the  good  that 
might  be  done  in  provident  dispensaries  and  friendly 
societies,  would  take  some  sort  of  control,  at  any  rate, 
of  their  personnel  into  its  hands,  and  effect  co-operation 
between  them  and  the  public  department  ? — I  am  bovind 
to  say  I  see  that  many  practical  difficulties  in  Statecraft, 
or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  would  be  involved  in  that 
scheme.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  Government 
control,  because,  it  must  involve  financial  control  of  the 
public  funds. 

94565.  Government  control  of  the  schools  does  not 
prevent  managers  exercising  very  much  influence  over 
the  teachers,  the  scholars,  and  the  parents  ? — Is  that  a 
parellel  case,  do  you  think  ? 

94566.  I  think  it  is  just  a  parellel  case.  You  have  the 
buildings  in  the  absolute  control  of  the  local  authority, 
which  is  the  county  council,  and  all  the  reaUy  important 
matters  ;  the  tone  of  the  school,  the  development  of  the 
children,  the  encouragement  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
visitation  of  the  homes,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
managers ;  they  are  a  small  body,  but  if  they  were  in- 
creased in  numbers  they  would  become  a  very  important 
body  in  the  education  of  the  children,  would  they  not  ? 
—Yes. 

94567.  Is  it  not  true  to  a  small  extent  with  regard  to 
ite  health  visitors  and  the  medical  officer  of  health  that 


they  have  rendered  valuable  help  in  the  past,  though  it  Difficultjio( 
may  not  have  been  with  the  efficiency  of  paid  officers  ? —  co-operain 
Yes.  of  volun!:y 

workers'nd 

94568.  They  have  introduced_^fresh  methods,  and  in-  paid  oflBils, 
spired  things  ? — Quite  so.  { 

94569.  That  is  of  immense  value  in  a  department  ? — 
Immense  value. 

94570.  On  the  whole  I  gather  you  think  it  is  worth 
while  to  provide  for  some  kind  of  co-operation  between 
the  voluntary  worker  and  the  official  ? — I  am  quite  clear 
about  that ;  but  what  I  am  not  clear  about,  and  I  hesitate 
in  some  degree  about  it,  is  that  I  do  not  see  clearly  how 
you  propose  to  bring  all  these  various  agencies,  especially 
the  moral  ones,  under  the  statutory  control  of  the  local 
authority  ;  it  is  the  statutory  position  that  seems  to  me  to 
to  be  the  difficult  one.  Co-operation  such  as  you  suggest 
for  a  phthisis  committee  seems  to  me  most  desirable  and 
practicable,  it  could  be  done  to-morrow. 

94571.  It  has  been  done  ? — It  has  been  done,  and  is 
being  done.  I  was  simply  unfortunate  in  my  district 
that  it  was  not  done  there  ;  but  further  the  proposal 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  a  different  nature. 

94572.  You  are  so  willing  to  look  at  the  matter  from  a 
point  of  view  which  is  outside  the  medical  profession  that 
I  should  like  to  put  this  suggestion  to  you :  Supposing 
that  every  charitable  body  that  undertook  work  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor  was  obliged  to  be  registered,  and  all 
registered  societies  had  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  a 
local  council  of  charities  ;  and  if  the  local  coimcil  of 
charities  had  a  considerable  number  upon  the  local  statu- 
tory authority  of  the  future  ? — A  considerable  num- 
ber, do  you  say  ? 

94573.  Yes. — So  that  the  sanitary  authority  would  not 
be  an  elected  body  ? 

94574.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  sanitary  authority,  but 
our  future  local  authority,  v/hich  I  gather  will  to  a  very 
large  extent  combine  the  sanitary  with  the  Poor  Law 
functions  ? — You  would  have  that  an  elected  body  ? 

94575.  Not  necessarily. — An  elected  body  with  some 
co-opted  members. 

94576.  Perhaps  this  is  getting  rather  into  a  purely  con- 
stitutional difficulty,  so  I  will  leave  the  matter  there  ? — 
Very  well. 

94576a.  Can  you  describe  any  legislative  and  ad-  Duties  I 
ministrative  steps  by  which  borough  and  county  borough  Sanitar! 
medical  officers  of  health  may  assume,  or  have  assumed,  Authoru 
duties  in  regard  to  personal  hygiene,  as  differentiated  regard); 
from  sanitary  environment  ? — Yes.  Perhaps  you  will  ^1^^}°^' 
allow  me  to  send  you  a  short  Memorandum  on  the  subject.  " 
(The  Witness  subsequently  sent  the  following  Memorandum.) 

"  The  recent  tendency  of  sanitary  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration has  been  towards  personal  hygiene  both  in 
letter  and  spirit,  and  in  several  general  Acts  there  are 
clauses  indirectly  affecting  personal  hygiene  (Isolation 
Hospital  Act,  and  Public  Health  Act,  and  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1901,  Poisoning).  This  general  tendency 
is  also  illustrated  in  the  following. 

I.— Legislation  giving  powers  and  duties  in  respect  to 
personal  hygiene  :— 

(a)  Certain  Education  Acts  : — 

Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Act,  1893.  Compulsory  obligation 
on  parents,  and  duty  on  Local  Education  Authority 
to  provide. 

Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic 
Children)  Act,  1899.  Adoptive,  Local  Education 
authority  may  inspect  and  may  provide. 

Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Act,  1906. 
Local  Education  Authority  may  lake  steps  for 
pro\ading  meals  for  children  in  public  elementary 
schools. 

Education    (Administrative  Provisions)  Act, 
1907,  Sec.  13  (Recreation  and  Medical  Inspection 
and  Treatment). 
(6)  Other  Acts  dealing  with  hygiene  of  children  : — 
Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  1897. 
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Emplojinent  of  Children  Act,  1903. 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904. 
Notification  of  Births  Act,  1907  (Adoptive). 
,  (c)  Acts  affecting  adults  and  children  : — 

Cleansing  of  Persons  Act,  1897  (Adoptive). 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  Sec.  61. 
Midwives  Act,  1902. 

II.  — Many  sanitary  authorities  have  assumed  additional 
duties  in  the  way  of  health  visitation  : — 

(a)  By  instructing  sanitary  inspector  to  do  personal 
work  (as  at  Finsbury). 

(&)  By  employing  health  visitors  (as  in  Birmingham, 
Nottingham,  Warwick,  Tottenham). 

(c)  By   employing   municipal   nurses  (Brighton) 
and  school  nurses  (Liverpool). 

(d)  By  employing  lady  doctors  (Huddersfield  and 
Croydon). 

III.  - — Infant  Milh  Depots. — Liverpool,  Battersea,  Fins- 
bury,  Woolwich,  Lambeth,  Leicester,  St.  Helens. 

rV. — Literature  and  Lectures. — Literature,  most  ad- 
vanced sanitary  authorities  (examples  for  Finsbury). 
Lectures  on  health  subjects  (Edinburgh). 

v.— City  Guilds  of  Help  (on  Elberfeld  Model).— Brad- 
ford, Sheffield,  Halifax,  etc. 

VI. — Tendency  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  make 
their  work  more  personal,  and  to  press  home  the  element 
of  personal  hygiene  on  their  councils,  and  in  the  com- 
munities they  serve." 

dure  94577.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  I  want  to  take  you  through  your 
medical  proposals  with  regard  to  the  arrangements  under  your 
ance  system.  Have  you  been  long  in  Finsbury  ? — Seven 
years. 


•  one 
rity 
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94.578.  Previous  to  that  were  you  in  Bedfordshire  ? — 
I  have  been  in  Bedfordshire  at  the  same  time  as  consulting 
medical  officer,  which  was  not  a  statutory  appointment. 

94579.  Are  you  familiar  with  county  arrangements  in 
medical  matters  ? — Yes. 

94580.  Supposing  that  we  had,  as  you  suggest,  an 
authority  which  controlled  both  the  preventive  and  the 
curative  side  of  medicine,  and  they  were  both  depart- 
ments under  the  same  authority,  I  want  to  take  you 
through  the  procedure  and  see  what  would  happen.  Sup- 
posing, for  instance,  under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
person  now  falls  ill,  he  or  she  sends  for  the  relieving  officer, 
gets  an  order,  and  the  medical  officer  calls.  Would  you 
modify  that  procediu-e  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  prefer  to  see 
the  medical  work  originated  through  a  medical  man 
rather  than  through  a  non-medical  man. 

94581.  That  is  to  say  they  should  call  in  the  medical 
man  directly  ? — Yes. 

94582.  Would  the  medical  man  have  any  discretion 
as  to  whether  he  would  attend  or  not  ? — If  he  is  part  of  a 
service  I  should  wish  him  to  have  no  discretion. 

9458.3.  That  is  to  say  you  would  allow  the  rich  and  the 
poor  indiscriminately  to  call  in  the  public  officer  as  they 
would  a  practitioner  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

94584.  What  would  be  his  next  step  ?  Would  he  re- 
port the  case  to  his  committee  ? — He  would  have  to  re- 
port the  case  eventually. 

I  of  more     94585.  The  case  then  is  reported  to  the  Board,  what 
dination  action  would  they  take  ? — The  case  probably  may  have 
!o-opera-  been  met  by  the  advice  and  counsel  which  he  has  given  ; 
between  if  the  case  was  one  of  infectious  disease  obviously  there 
would  be  further  steps  to  take.    You  quite  understand 
my  proposition  with  regard  to  the  matter  ?    I  should 
like  to  make  it  quite  clear  ;  I  am  from  a  medical  point  of 
view  absolutely  convinced  that  by  more  co-ordination 
and  co-operation  between  the  two  medical  services  we 
should  obtain  better  medical  results.    It  is  not  my  pro- 
vince, I  think,  to  enter  upon  the  large  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  whole  business  of  free  medical  service  should 

429.— IX. 


be  undertaken  by  this  local  authority.    That  is  not  a  Mr.  George 
matter  upon  which  I  can  form  an  opinion  useful  to  the  Nev-man, 
commission.  M.D. 

94586.  Therefore  you  would  rather  not  go  into  that  25  Feb.  1908. 
question  ? — I  think,  in  my  position,  I  must  not. 

94587.  From  the  point  of  view  of  medicine,  you  think 
there  is  no  doubt  such  a  provision  as  you  recommend 
would  raise  the  level  of  health  generally  ?- — I  think  with- 
out that  co-ordination  our  mesh  is  too  wide,  and  by  our 
lack  of  co-ordination  we  are  failing  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  which  really  falls  to  a  preventive  medicine 
section  of  the  State. 

94588.  Have  you  studied  the  large  general  question  Effect  of 

at  all  of  the  compaiative  effects  of  physical  benefits  and  I  ealth 

moral  deterioration  ? — It  is  an  enormotis  question.    I  ^'^J^^'IS 

have  thought  about  it  many  times  in  my  life.  ""''^  depots 

°  -J  J  on  parental 

94589.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.    Do  you  think  ][,ii'^y'^^^ 
your  proposal  would  increase  the  sense  of  responsibility, 

or  weaken  it,  on  the  part  of  parents,  for  instance  ? — I 
am  quite  clear  that  satisfactory  healtli  visitation  is  going 
to  increase  responsibility,  and  not  decrease  it.  I  am 
quite  clear  about  that.  I  do  not  at  all  believe  that  a 
properly  worked  Infant  Milk  Depot,  for  instance,  de- 
creases the  responsibility  of  the  mothers.  My  experience 
has  been  the  contrary  ;  that  if  th^  milk  depot  is  properly 
worked — I  admit  that  some  milk  depots  are  not  properly 
worked — but  if  properly  worked,  the  mothers'  sense  of 
responsibility  and  duty  is  increased  rather  than 
diminished.    That  has  certainly  teen  my  experience. 

94590.  Do  you  think  that  depends  at  all  on  requiring 
payment  for  the  milk  ? — No  ;  that  may  be  a  factor, 
but  it  depends  much  more  on  the  opportunities  which 
are  opened  to  her  as  to  the  control  of  her  child's  life. 

94591.  Is  that  the  principle  of  the  medical  missions  in 
Finsbury  that  you  are  familiar  with  ? — I  cannot  say  ; 
I  am  only  familiar  with  those  in  the  same  sense  that  I 
am  familiar  with  the  other  charitable  associations. 

94592.  You  do  not  know  the  lines  on  which  they  M'ork  ? 
— Not  intimately. 

94593.  Have  you  in  Finsbury  much  of  the  sixpenny  Danger 
doctor,  as  he  is  vulgarly  called  ? — A  good  deal  of  cheap 

doctoring- 

94594.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  danger  to  public  health  ?  ' 
— I  do  not  know  that  it  has  impressed  me  so  much  as  a 
danger  as  an  extremely  inadequate  system  ;  it  does  not 
attempt  preventive  medicine,  it  does  not  even  attempt 
curative  medicine,  it  is  merely  a  temporary  palliation. 

94595.  It  is  a  bad  effect  of  the  competitive  system  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

94596.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  Difficulty 
by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  in  the  interests  of  infantile  working 
mortality  lying-in  institutions  for  mothers  in  such  dis-  "o^jji^j^jQ 
tricts  as  you  have  to  deal  with  ought  to  be  encouraged,  fnat^-nity 
Have  you  any  recommendation  on  that  point  ?    You  homes, 
have  a  small  lying-in  institution  ? — Yes,  St.  Luke's. 

94597.  Would  you  like  to  see  it  used  more  for  married 
mothers  to  be  confined  in  such  places  ? — Yes,  I  would  ; 
but  the  difficulties  again  are  enormous.  The  lying-in 
mother  who  is  in  most  need  of  the  institution  is  in  the 
most  social  difficulty  with  regard  to  accepting  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  institution  would  offer.  She  has  to 
work  up  to  the  last  minute  that  she  can  work,  and  she 
has  to  return  to  her  work  directly  she  can.  No  Factory 
Act  controls  her  at  all.  Section  61  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Act,  1901,  does  not  affect  the  situation  of 
thousands  of  these  women  ;  they  are  merely  doing  casual 
labour  of  some  kind  to  keep  the  home  going.  If  you  say 
to  her  :  You  must  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  institution, 
and  come  in  on  such  and  such  a  date  before  your  ex- 
pected confinement,  and  you  must  remain  away  from 
work  for  so  long  ;  I  think  you  would  find  those  conditions, 
simple  and  beneficial  though  they  are,  would  be  deterrent. 

94598.  You  would  make  it  as  easy  as  you  could,  would 
you  ? — I  M  ould. 
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94599.  On  tlie  ground  of  public  health  ? — Undoubtedly  ; 
both  for  the  child  and  the  mother. 


~~  94600.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  public  sources  of 

25  Feb.  1908.  j^^jp  developed  rather  in  taking  the  child  off  her  hands 
in  the  case  of  a  widow  such  as  you  described,  or  the  wife 
of  a  man  permanently  disabled  ? — I  do  not  want  to  see 
them  taken  off  her  hands  very  much. 

94601.  For  the  time,  say  for  five  or  six  weeks  ? — Yes. 

94602.  That  would  be  right,  would  it  not  ?— For  a 
few  weeks. 

94603.  And  the  practice  which  has  hitherto  obtained 
in  many  unions  for  mothers  to  get  a  lying-in  order  you 
would  rather  like  to  alter,  would  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  have 
thought  about  it  for  years  ;  I  think  I  should,  on  the 
whole  ;  but  there  is  an  enormous  difficulty  about  it. 

94604.  After  a  close  study  on  the  spot  of  the  difficulties 
which  everyone  knows  who  has  lived  in  a  poor  district 
you  would  say  on  the  whole  you  would  rather  make  it 
easier  than  moj-e  difficult  ?— Quite  so. 

94605.  You  know  how  many  influences  there  are  re- 
straining mothers  from  taking  advantage  of  such  a  pro- 
vision ? — Yes. 


Adminis- 
tration of 
milk  depot 
in  Finsbury. 


Clearance 

of  areas 

in  Finsbury. 


94606.  {Miss  Hill.)  With  regard  to  your  milk  depot, 
is  it  open  to  anyone  to  purchase  there,  or  are  they  only 
recommended  cases  that  are  allowed  to  purchase  ? — 
They  are  only  recommended  cases,  and  only  cases  of 
mothers  who  cannot  naturally  feed  their  children  ;  and 
they  are  only  Finsbury  mothers. 

94607.  There  is  no  idea  of  extending  it  generally  to 
the  supply  of  milk  in  the  borough  ? — No. 

94608.  Would  not  sufficient  powers  of  inspection 
secure  the  same  end  ?  If  the  milk  could  be  well  inspected 
that  was  sold  in  the  'borough  would  not  that  meet  the 
need  as  well  as  the  special  dejict  ? — No,  because  the 
market  milk  is  not  prepared  by  prescription  ;  the  milk 
of  the  depot  is  not  crude  milk  but  modified  milk. 

94609.  This  does  not  bear  particularly  on  the  general 
supply  of  milk  in  the  borough  ? — It  only  affegts  the  milk 
supply  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

94610.  What  chance  is  there  of  it  becoming  self-sup- 
porting, any  do  you  think  ? — I  am  afraid  none. 
Expenses  are  very  considerable  and  quite  bej'ond  the 
4d.  a  quart  market  price. 

94611.  I  want  to  know  with  regard  to  the  housing  in 
Finsbury,  how  were  the  houses  reconstructed  ? — In 
many  cases  the  houses  were  reconstructed  by  the  owners. 
I  have  gone  to  an  owner  and  said  :  "  Now  I  do  not  want 
to  bring  your  area  before  the  Council ;  I  do  not  want 
to  go  all  through  the  courts  with  you  unles^s  you  press 
me  to  ;  it  is  insanitary,  it  has  such-and-such  a  death 
rate,  the  responsibility  is  yours  ;  are  you  prepared  to 
meet  it  in  any  way  ?  "  I  have  been  to  a  dozen  or  twenty, 
perhaps  forty  or  fifty  owners  in  that  way  ;  here  a  house 
and  there  an  area  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  we 
have  had  very  considerable  clearances  of  dilapidated 
property  made  in  that  way  without  taking  them  to  the 
courts. 

94612.  Has  the  borough  council  built  any  houses  for 
the  poor  at  all  1 — No,  the  borough  council  has  not,  the 
county  council  has. 

94613.  Have  you  found  in  Finsbury  a  diminution  of 
demand.  The  population  you  said  was  diminishing. 
I  suppose  a  good  many  of  the  working  people  are  going 
to  the  suburbsj  are  they  not  ? — That  is  so  ;  that  is  largely 
owing  to  the  improved  communications. 

94614.  Has  there  been  a  diminution  of  rent,  do  you 
know,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  decreasing  ? — No, 
I  should  say  not. 

94615.  That  would  naturally  follow  I  should  think  ; 
it  has  in  other  boroughs  ? — Yes,  but  here  j'ou  are  being 


met  with  the  difficulty  that  the  price  of  property  is  going 
up  because  of  the  invasion  of  the  commercial  element. 

94616.  I  see  from  several  of  your  answers  you  are  j^gg^  1 
quite  aware  there  are  many  other  sides  to  these  questions  i-gfo,.„^, 
than  the  medical  one,  and  you  have  guarded  yourself     med  t" 
in  many  questions  by  sajdng  you  speak  only  from  the  assistaijio 
medical  point  of  view  ? — That  is  so.  he  gratl  l. 

94617.  Some-  of  us  realise  that  we  have  on  the  j 
one  side  the  Poor  Law  which  has  been  deterrent,  which  j 
has  tried  to  throw  back  the  responsibility  on  to  [ 
the  parents,  which  has  therefore  limited  its  supply  of  \ 
medical  comforts,  that  is  to  say  limited  them  as  far 
as  it  can  to  the  people  whose  circumstances  justify  the 
supply  by  the  public  of  such  medical  comforts,  and 
which  has  a  staff  for  making  enquiries  as  to  circumstances, 
a  staff  and  an  organisation  ;  if,  as  some  people  have 
suggested,  the  medical  treatment  of  the  people  was 
thrown  on  the  public  health  authority  that  has  no  such 
staff  and  no  such  organisation  ;  and  it  has,  so  far  as  it  has 
dealt  with  eases  dealt  with  them  without  any  charge 
or  enquiry  ? — Yes,  I  follow. 

94618.  Some  of  us  f.el  that  we  would  rather  see  the 
parents  responsibility  and  general  education  relied  on, 
and  use  the  provident  dispensaries  and  the  charities 
as  much  as  possible,  and  that  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  throw  open  the  flood  gates  of  free  medical  relief 
and  what  must  follow,  medical  comforts,  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  population  ? — Yes, 

94619.  As  between  those  two  sides  I  do  not  quite 
realise  which  you  would  lean  to  ;  the  improvement  of 
the  medical  side  of  the  Poor  Law,  of  course,  we  should 
all  be  agreed  about  ? — I  feel  the  force  of  that  difficulty, 
and  have  felt  it  for  years  past.  That  is  why  in  answer 
to  the  Chairman  I  ventured  to  say  that  I  should  be 
anxious  in  these  matters  of  administration  to  go  very 
slowly  and  go  step  by  step.  Any  sudden  change  of 
course  is  quite  outside  the  question,  in  my  humble 
judgment. 


94620.  Setting  aside  the  financial  question  ?- 
aside  the  financial  question. 


-Setting  ^^^^^^ 
unifica 

94621.  Which  is  a  very  important  one  ? — Quite  so,  ggrvi^r 
but  that  is  not  my  province.  Speaking  purely  as  a 
medical  officer,  I  should  say  it  was  extremely  important 
to  have  a  v^ery  gradual  change,  if  change  there  is  to  be, 
and  that  change  should  go  in  the  direction  of  uniting 
the  two  medical  services,  as  such,  and  their  staffs. 

94622.  You  would  look  for  good  results  from  education 
of  the  people  and  co-operation  of  the  authorities  ? — Quite 
so,  in  addition  to  co-ordination. 

94623.  And  from  throwing  more  spirit  into  the 
Poor  Law  and  getting  more  sense  of  responsibility, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  out-paupers,  on  the  part  of 
the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

94624.  Those  in  receipt  of  out-relief  are  not  very 
adequately  thought  over  or  dealt  with  by  the  guardians 
at  present  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

94625.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis. )  There  is  a  provision,  as  Extent  1 
you  are  aware,  in  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  which  whicli 
contemplates  that  a  relieving  officer  shall  give  notice  Section : 
to  the  sanitary  authority  of  insanitary  houses.    Is  that  Public 


practically  acted  upon  ? — Almost  never. 
Section  3  ? 


You   mean  Health  ^ 


is  used. 


94626.  Yes  ? — It  is  almost  never  acted  upon  because 
of  the  saving  clause  "  In  accordance  with  the  Regula- 
tions of  the  authority  having  control  over  him." 

94627.  They  do  not  make  regulations  ? — They  do 
not.  We  do  receive,  of  course,  from  them  a  certain 
number  of  complaints,  perhaps  two  or  three  score  a 
year  out  of  thousands  from  other  sources. 

94628.  Do  you  find  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
relieving  officers  to  do  work  of  that  kind  on  the  groimd 
that  they  would  be  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  the 
poor  ^Ahen  they  visited  there  if  they  did  that  ? — No, 
simply  on  the  ground  of  the  burden  of  work. 
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95324.  (Chairman.)  You  have  sent  us  answers  to 
some  written  questions,  wl  ich  we  will  take  as  your 
Evidence-in-cliief,  and  supplement  hy  a  few  questions. 
Will  you  kindly  hand  them  in  ? — (3Ir.  Clarke.)  Certainly. 
(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement). 

Question  1. — The  class  of  men  assisted  and  their 
physical  condition  on  arrival  ? 

Answer  I. — At  the  opening  of  the  branch  workhouse 
the  inmates  comprised  the  best  able-bodied  men  from 
Poplar  Workhouse.  Then  followed  men  from  Poplar 
Workhouse  ot  various  mental  and  physical  abilities. 
Later,  the  bulk  of  these  men  were  supplanted  by  the 
unemployed.  Finally  for  the  last  twenty  months  the 
places  of  the  unemployed  have  been  filled  by  the  inmates 
from  the  workhouse.  The  physical  condition  of  the 
unemployed  on  arrival  was  fairly  good. 

Question  2. — The  kind  of  work  on  which  the  men  are 
employed,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  performed  by 
them  ? 

Answer  2. — A  reservoir  was  first  made  and  buildings 
and  land  was  drained.  Then  attention  was  taken  to  the 
repairing  of  the  buildings.  Since  then  the  bulk  of  the 
men  have  been  employed  in  cultivating  the  land,  which 
I  would  point  out  was  in  a  very  derelict  state  when  taken 
over.  Tl^e  quality  of  the  work  performed  hy  the  better 
class  of  men  was  good.  Other  work  carried  on  is  mat- 
making,  sack-making  and  the  general  domestic  work 
ot  the  workhouse.  A  tew  of  the  men  have  been  employed 
at  their  oMn  particular  trades  such  as  shoe-making, 
carpentering,  etc. 

Question  3. — Particulars  oi  any  industrial  training 
or  technical  instruction  which  may  be  given  to  the  men  ? 

Answer  3. — Gangers  are  employed  to  instruct  the 
men  in  digging  and  other  branches  of  land  cultivation 
and  technical  instruction  is  given  by  a  practical  man 
iii  mat-making. 

Question  4.— Particulars  of  the  rules  as  to  discipline, 
recreation  and  leave  of  absence  ? 

Answer  4. — Discipline  is  carried  out  according  to  the 
consolidated  orders  ot  the  Local  Government  Board, 
The  men  have  been  provided  voluntarily  with  a  piano, 
football  and  cricket  outfits  and  indoor  games  of  various 
kinds.  The  men  are  allowed  to  leave  the  workhouse 
after  work  hours,  but  must  return  by  9  p.m.  in  the  winter 
months  and  10  p.m.  in  the  summer  months.  The  un- 
|,  employed,  whilst  relieved  here  were  allowed  two  days 

jj  leave  each  month. 

'bet  of  the  Question  5.— The  mental,  moral  and  physical  effect 
t  ny  on  the  of  the  colony  upon  the  men  ? 

Answer  5. — The  mental  ana  moral  effect  of  the  men 
appears  to  remain  normal.  The  physical  effect  is  wonder- 
fully improved. 

pective        Question  6. — The  respective  merits  of  the  colony  and 

its  of       the  workhouse  as  a  means  of  assisting  the  class  of  men 
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Answer  6. — We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  colony 
is  an  improvement  on  the  workhouse,  because  better 
discipline  can  be  maintained,  the  men  more  regularly 
kept  at  work,  and  at  work  which  is  more  remunerative 
and  less  detrimental  to  the  men  themselves. 

We  may  add  that  from  om-  experience  that  this  can 
be  much  improved  upon  by  a  system  or  classification 
combined  with  strict  and  ample  supervision.  We  find 
that  the  men  who  have  spent  some  time  in  the  workhouse 
previous  to  coming  here  generally  have  a  strong  feeling 
to  return  there. 

Question  7. — Method  of  deahng  with  the  wives  and 
families  of  married  colonists  ? 

Answer  7. — This  matter  does  not  come  under  my 
jurisdiction,  but  the  unemployed  are  dealt  with  under 
the  modified  test  order. 

Question  8. — Method  of  disposing  of  the  produce  of 
the  colony  ? 

Answer  8. — The  produce  is  chiefly  consumed  at  the 
institutions  under  the  guardians,  the  remainder  being 
sold  by  tender  or  sent  to  the  pubhc  markets. 

Question  9. — A  copy  of  the  dietary  table  might  be 
enclosed. 

Answer  9. — Copy  of  the   dietary  table  enclosed  (see 
Appendix  iVo.  XII.). 

95325.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Clarke,  you  are  the  master 
of  the  Laindon  workhouse  ? — (Mr.  Clarke.)  I  am. 

95326.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — Four  years. 

95327.  And  previous  to  that  ? — About  twelve  years 
at  Poplar,  and  eighteen  months  at  Stoke-on-Trent  work- 
house,. 

95328.  What  is  your  position,  Mr.   Barnes  ? — (Mr. 
Barnes.)  I  am  overseer. 

95329.  You  have  been  associated  with  this  branch 
workhouse  from  the  outset,  I  understand  ? — (Mr  Clarke.) 
Yes. 

95330.  How  many  men  have  you  got  there  now  ? —  Number  oi 
One  hundred.  men  at 

9533  L  Has  the  number  varied  much  during  the  last  colony, 
four  years  ? — It  has  varied  from  about  130,  or  140,  to 
eighty.    Taking  the  last  twelve  months  it  has  averaged 
about  130. 

95332.  Does  the  expense  per  head  vary  much  according  Expense, 
to  the  numbers  ?    Would  the  expenses  be  less  if  you 

had  130  than  if  you  had  100  ? — The  expense  is  absolutely 
the  same  except  for  the  dietary.  The  administration 
expenses  are  absolutely  the  same. 

95333.  And  the  charge  per  head  is  the  same  ? — Just  so. 

95334.  The  men  who  were  sent  in  the  first  instance  Ori""  of 
came  from  the  workhouse,  and  then  subsequently  they  nieu. 
were  supplemented,  I  understand,  by  those  who  had 
registered  themselves  as  imemployed  ? — Yes. 
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95335.  Do  you  see  mucii  difference  between  the  two  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  a  big  difference  between  the  two.  The 
habitual  pauper  has  got  one  pace,  and  nothing  in  the  world 
will  move  him  from  that  pace  ;  as  to  the  unemployed, 
(I  am  speaking  of  the  majority,  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule),  they  have  got  better  pace  for  work. 

95336.  By  better  pace  you  mean  they  do  more  ? — 
Yes. 

95337.  The  men  in  the  workhouse  I  suppose  do  their 
job  and  no  more  ? — They  do  what  they  are  forced  to 
and  no  more. 

95338.  Is  there  any  remuneration  attached  to  their 
work  ? — None  whatever. 

95339.  And  the  unemployed  ? — The  wives  and  families 
under  the  Consolidated  Orders  have  got  so  much  a  week 
for  the  wife,  and  so  much  for  each  child. 

95340.  Do  they  get  paid  according  to  task  work  ? — 
We  have  no  task. 

95341.  Are  you  fairly  well  satisfied  with  those  whc 
came  from  the  unemployed  ?— Not  taking  them  alto- 
gether, as  there  are  exceptions. 

95342.  How  would  you  qualify  that  ? — At  that  time 
we  averaged  about  eighty  unemployed,  we  will  take 
about  ten  out  of  those — the  majority  are  decent  men — 
but  we  will  take  about  ten  out  of  those,  which  put  me 
in  mind  of  a  lot  of  sheep.  If  you  get  some  of  them  that 
get  the  scab,  they  simply  contaminate  the  \^'hole  lot, 
and  that  is  where  our  difficulty  comes  in. 

95343.  You  cannot  hold  the  spread  of  the  scab  ? — 
Yes  ;  we  can  see  it  before  they  start  to  work  and  check  it. 

95344.  What  do  you  do  ;  do  you  get  rid  of  the  men  ? 
— We  put  on  officers  and  gangers  to  watch,  because  we 
must  have  a  thoroughly  good  complaint  before  we  can 
send  them  off.  You  cannot  send  them  away  for  an 
idea,  you  must  have  facts. 

95345.  The  others  are  very  much  inclined  to  follow 
these  people,  are  they  ? — Yes. 

95346.  That  shows  they  are  not  persons  of  much 
will  or  character  ? — I  can  hardly  say  that  of  the  majority 
of  them.  For  instance,  you  get  three  or  four,  what 
you  may  call  bullies,  strong  able-bodied  and  muscular 
men ;  the  other  men  seem  to  be  afraid  of  them  unless 
there  is  an  officer  there.  They  seem  to  dominate  the 
majority  of  them  unless  there  is  an  officer  there  to  super- 
vise them.  If  he  is  away  the  men  practically  seem 
afraid  of  them,  that  is  our  experience. 

95347.  What  sort  of  games  do  they  play  ?  Do  they 
shirk  their  work  or  what  do  t  hey  do  ?  Do  they  set  an 
example  of  insubordination  ? — Without  supervision,  when 
you  get  a  body  of  men  together,  they  (the  bullies)  will 
try  to  shirk  work  and  induce  the  others  to  do  so.  For 
instance,  they  will  say  they  have  a  button  off,  or  they 
want  their  braces  mended,  or  they  want  to  go  to  the 
w.c.  ;  we  endeavoured  to  stop  that  by  having  the  w.c.  in 
the  field. 

95348.  Have  you  had  difficulty  generally  in  maintain- 
ing discipline  and  the  regulations  ? — I  have  not. 

95349.  These  men  who  were  leaders  I  gather,  were, 
as  a  mle,  men  of  good  physique  ? — That  is  generally  so. 

95350.  They  owe  their  influence  a  good  deal  to  that  ? 
Yes  ! — Usually  they  are  very  lazy  men,  and  the  physique  is 
practically  of  the  best. 

95351.  Taking  the  rest,  what  should  you  say  of  them, 
are  they  well  behaved  ?  I  think  you  said  about  10  per 
cent,  were  different  ? — Are  we  speaking  now  of  the 
unemployed,  or  the  genuine  pauper  ? 

95352.  The  unemployed  ? — The  rest  of  the  men  are 
fairly  good  men,  and  some  of  them  very  good  men, 
exceptionally  good  men,  but  they  must  be  under  proper 
supervision,  otherwise  when  they  are  under  the  Poor 
Law,  their  idea  is  this :  Look  what  we  are  doing ;  we 
are  doing  so  much  here  ;  the  guardians  are  getting  so 
much  out  of  us,  we  should  not  do  this.  Of  course,  they 
get  the  union  idea  in  their  heads  and  think  they  should 
be  paid  the  union  rate  of  wages. 

95353.  The  difference  is  quite  marked  between  the 
two  sets  of  men,  those  who  have  been  in  the  workhouse, 
and  those  who  came  from  the  unemployed  ? — Quite, 
the  pauper  in  the  workhouse  intends  to  be  there ;   he  is 


either  going  to  be  there  or  in  some  other  institution  all 
the  days  of  his  life.  My  experience  is  that  the  average 
have  been  in  from  ten  to  twelve  years,  and  some  of  them 
nineteen  years,  and  they  are  young  men  now.  When 
We  Were  sending  some  of  them  to  Canada  last  year,  there 
was  one  who  was  forty-one,  and  he  had  been  in  the  work- 
house for  nineteen  years — in  the  Poplar  Workhouse 
alone. 

95354.  Was  he  a  strong  man  ?— Yes,  absolutely, 

95355.  Some  of  these  men  that  you  are  speaking  of 
as  leaders,  who  did  harm  by  their  example,  did  they 
come  from  the  workhouses  ? — Yes,  the  man  I  mentioned 
not  long  ago  has  done  a  month  at  Chelmsford,  and  two 
months  at  Poplar,  and  he  is  one  of  the  finest  men  that 
I  ever  saw  stripped.    That  man  does  not  intend  to  work. 

95356.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  Is  he  there  now  ? — He  is  at 
Forest  Gate  School. 

95357.  {Chairman.)  For  a  man  of  that  stamp  you  Discipli 
Want  a  stricter  disciplinary  regime  than  you  have  in  ' 
force  at  Laindon  ? — You  want  to  classify  them,  and  take 

him  away  from  the  other  men  altogether,  so  that  he  does 
not  contaminate  the  other  men  ;  you  should  take  him 
away  altogether. 

95358.  Is  a  man  of  that  kind,  putting  his  physique  on 
one  side,  because  you  say  he  Was  exceptionally  strong 
a  rare  case  to  deal  with,  or  is  there  a  considerable  number  ? 
— They  are  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

95359.  You  had  not  many  of  those  cases  from  the 
unemployed  ? — No,  we  had  not  those  cases  from  the 
unemployed.    This  is  a  pauper  I  am  speaking  of  now. 

95360.  From  that  I  gather  that  the  workhouse  people  Differen 
at  the  colony  give  you  more  trouble  than  the  unemployed  ?  between  i 
— With  the  unemployed  we  were  not  troubled  with  the  paupers  i 
work  ;  principally,  it  was  the  drink  ;  in  some  few  cases,  i^i'iemplo; 
they  got  drunk  when  they  got  money  from  their  wives. 

95361.  Coming  back  to  the  man  you  spoke  of  with  Deterren 
the  great  physique,  it  is  clear  that  a  Workhouse  is  no 
deterrent  to  him  ? — The  workhouse  is  no  deterrent  to 
any  man.    The  workhouse  simply  harbours  them,  and 
as  long  as  the  workhouses  exist,  these  men  will  exist. 

95362.  That  is  your  experience,  not  only  from  Poplar, 
but  from  elsewhere  ?— That  is  my  experience  of  fourteen 
years,  not  only  in  Poplar,  but  in  the  provinces,  in  large 
provincial  towns. 

95363.  Do  you  think  the  lot  of  these  able-bodied  men; 
at  Laindon  was  less  comfortable  than  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— I  do  in  a  sense,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pauper. 
For  instance,  they  detest  being  on  the  land.  The  greatest 
difficulty  we  had  Was  to  keep  them  on  the  land,  they 
took  their  discharge  and  endeavoured  to  get  back  to  the 
workhouse. 

95364.  I  assume  your  experience  is  that  a  form  of 
labour  colony  with  strict  regulations  would  be  a  real 
deterrent  to  this  class  ? — It  Would,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

95365.  Would  you  say  from  your  experience  that  that 
is  one  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system  of  Poor  Law 
administration  that  the  workhouse  is  not  a  deterrent  ? — 
It  is  not.  I  say  my  experience  is  that  it  does  not  matter 
whether  trade  is  good  or  bad,  it  is  immaterial.  When 
trade  was  good  and  there  was  the  Boer  War  and  the 
Coronation,  We  had  the  same  class  of  men  in  the  Poplar 
Workhouse  ;  it  makes  no  difference  whether  trade  was 
good  or  bad,  they  were  still  there.  It  is  simply  a  kind 
of  thing  that  grows  and  gets  into  the  bones,  and  it  will 
take  years  to  get  it  out ;  it  wants  a  moral  and  mental 
instructor.  It  is  like  taking  a  child  by  the  hand  and 
teaching  it  to  Walk,  to  get  those  men  to  work  properly 
and  be  independent. 

95366.  Would  a  strong  man  like  you  mention  use 
physical  violence  on  the  other  men  if  they  did  not  do 
what  he  Wanted  ? — He  has  done  so.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  old  watchman  would  not  go  near  him  ;  I  had 
to  go  and  deal  with  him  directly  myself. 

95367.  I  gather  that  this  branch  workhouse  has  not  Emigrali 
done  much  good  to  the  majority  of  the  persons  who  came 
from  the  workhouses  ? — Yes,  we  have  sent  something 
like  fifty  habitual  paupers  to  Canada ;  we  have  sent 
100  practically  to  Canada  ;  we  sent  the  one  who  was 
in  the  workhouse  nineteen  years  over  to  Canada. 
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95368.  It  was  only  the  exceptional  cases  you  were 
mentioning  which  this  colony  did  not  favourably  affect  ? 
— It  has  affected  all  the  habitual  paupers  in  this  sense, 
that  of  those  that  were  originally  in  the  workhouse, 
there  are  very  few  in  the  colony  now,  most  have  gone  to 
Canada,  others  have  gone  and  simply  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  casuals,  because  when  they  took  their  discharge, 
they  would  not  take  them  into  the  workhouses.  I  have 
seen  them  up  and  down  the  road  as  tramps.  We  have 
had  1,000  men  there  in  four  years,  a  thousand  different 
men. 

95369.  Have  you  traced  at  all  what  has  happened  to 
those  1,000  different  men  ? — It  is  impossible. 

95370.  You  cannot  tell  what  portion  of  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  training  they  went  through,  got  work  ? — 
I  can  only  trace  three  that  I  got  work  for  myself.  They 
have  been  at  work  for  eighteen  months.  I  know  where 
those  three  are  at  the  present  moment.  They  are  all 
three  round  Laindon. 

95371.  That  is  independent  of  the  men  j^ou  emigrated  ? 
— Yes.  I  have  got  others  work,  but  they  have  returned 
again. 

95372.  How  many  men  did  you  emigrate  ? — About  100. 

95373.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  suggest  we  should  have  the 
actual  figure  ;  you  can  get  the  real  figure  ? — Yes. 

The  witness  subsequently  added  the  following  note : — 
The  total  number  of  men  emigrated  from  the  opening 
of  this  branch  workhouse  to  the  present  time  is  99. 

95374.  (Chairman.)  Taking  the  unemployed,  how  long 
were  they  at  this  branch  workhouse,  was  it  sixteen  weeks  ? 
— Some  of  them  were  there  six  months. 

95375.  I  suppose  the  improvement  in  their  physical 
condition  was  great  ? — Wonderful. 

95376.  Do  you  find  that  an  improvement  of  physical 
condition  is  generally  accompanied  by  an  improvement 
in  their  moral  condition  ? — (Mr.  Barnes.)  The  improve- 
ment in  the  physical  condition  is  rather  conspicuous. 
We  found  as  to  these  men  who  came  as  unemployed 
that  probably  many  of  them  became  unemployed  because 
they  fell  into  a  very  weak  state  of  health,  owing  to  their 
impoverished  condition,  and  they  came  down  to  the 
colony  and  were  much  improved.  I  think  many  of 
these  men  go  back  to  work  and  stick  to  work  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improvement.  It  has  practically  been  a 
convalescent  home  to  them. 

95377.  They  were  so  down  in  physique  generally  that 
they  were  hardly  capable  and  had  great  reluctance  to 
work  ? — That  is  so. 

95378.  Do  you  find  as  they  physically  get  better  their 
behaviour  is  better  ?  Do  they  morally  improve,  should 
you  say,  as  they  physically  improve  ? — It  is  quite  possible 
that  is  so. 

95379.  Whilst  you  think  that  the  colony  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  workhouse,  you  think  there  could  be  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  organisation  of  the 
colony  if  you  had  classification  ? — That  is  so.  Un- 
doubtedly the  colony  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
workhouse,  because  the  men  are  better  occupied  and 
occupied  under  better  conditions. 

95380.  If  that  is  so,  a  large  scheme  or  a  combined 
scheme  of  labour  colonies  would  be  a  still  greater  im- 
provement, because  you  would  be  able  to  classify. 
(Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  say  so,  on  consideration  that  you 
took  land  where  you  could  put  the  men  to  work  on  gravel 
pits  or  sand  pits  or  quarries  in  the  winter  time.  With 
the  clay  and  in  a  place  like  Essex,  which  is  all  clay,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  find  work  for  them  to  do  in  the 
winter  time. 

95381.  It  is  heavy  clay  land  ? — Yes. 

95382.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  what  the  cost  at 
,  Laindon  is,  as  compared  with  the  maintenance  of  the 

men  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  have  not  got  the  figures  with 
me,  but  I  believe  the  cost  of  the  Laindon  branch  work- 
house is  about  Is.  a  head  less  than  it  is  at  the  Poplar 
Workhouse. 

95383.  That  is  the  cost  of  maintenance  ? 

95384.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Might  we  have  put  in  the 
exact  cost  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  maintenance  in 
the  Poplar  Workhouse  ? — I  do  not  think  I  could  give 
you  that  exactly. 

95385.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  arrangements  made  for  dealing  with  the  wives  and 
families  ? — I  do  not. 
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95386.  It  is  all  done  in  London  ? — That  is  done  in  the 
chief  office. 

95387.  Were  you  able  to  judge  to  a  certain  extent 
what  was  the  effect  of  this  ;  what  do  you  think  of  the 
method,  do  you  think  it  is  a  good  method  ? — That  is 
rather  a  hard  question. 

95388.  It  is  asking  you  to  criticise  your  superiors  ? —  Fffgct  of 
It  is  criticising  my  own  board  practically  speaking.  colony. 

95389.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way :  Do  you  think 
you  could  improve  the  present  method  of  dealing  with  the 
wives  and  families  ? — I  certainly  do. 

95390.  In  what  way  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  should  see 
the  wives  and  families  were  thoroughly  well  fed  and 
clothed,  and  I  should  certainly  not  give  them  the  coin  to 
do  it. 

95391.  You  would  do  it  in  kind  ?— Yes. 

95392.  Why  would  you  give  it  in  kind  ? — At  the  pre-  Money  sent 
sent  time  I  have  got  100  unemployed  sent  to  me  ;  last  to  unem- 
year  the  same  thing  occurred,  and  unfortunately  it  has  ployed  by 
come  to  my  notice,  because  I  have  had  to  open  the  letters,  wives. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  natural  to  do  it,  it  is  humane  and 
you  cannot  wonder  at  it,  but  the  wives  will  send  the 
men  money ;  if  a  man  gets  money  and  there  is  a  public 
house  about,  if  he  is  not  a  teetotaller,  he  will  get  beer. 
That  is  the  difficulty. 

95393.  That  is  to  say,  the  wife,  when  she  gets  the 
money,  instead  of  spending  it  all  on  her  children  and 
herself,  sends  some  of  it  down  to  the  man  ? — Certainly. 

95394.  You  think  that  is  a  tolerably  common  practice  ? 
— I  do  ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  it.  I  am  only  speaking  the 
fact.  We  have  only  opened  a  few  letters,  and  we  find 
the  postal  orders  there. 

95395.  Do  you  confirm  that,  Mr.  Barnes  ?— (Ifr.  : 
Barnes.)  Yes. 

95396.  Would    that    be    general  t—(Mr.  Clarke.) 
General. 

95397.  What  sort  of  sum  would  it  be,  6d.  or  Is.  ?— 
One  shilling  generally,  or  6d.  That  is  what  we  have 
seen.  They  send  it  down  for  a  bit  of  tobacco  ;  they  are 
not  allowed  tobacco  or  anything  like  that,  it  is  simply 
humane,  I  daresay  my  wife  would  do  the  same  for  me. 

95398.  Do  you  think  it  is  money  that  was  given  them 
by  the  Poor  Law,  or  do  you  think  it  is  money  they  got 
by  earning  it  ? — I  could  not  say  that :  some  of  the  females 
go  out  to  work,  and  some  work  at  home  doing  tailoring 
at  home  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  should  not  like  to 
say  it  was  the  guardians  money  or  that  it  was  their  own. 

95399.  If  they  worked  and  got  payment  in  that  way, 
your  suggestion  of  maintaining  them  by  goods  and  in 
kind  would  not  prevent  them  sending  the  money  ? — No, 
that  is  so.  The  man  who  has  got  a  wife  and  family, 
if  he  is  down  there,  I  think  ought  not  to  take  the  money 
of  his  wife  and  family. 

95400.  That  is  another  matter.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  could  quite  stop  it  ? — It  is  very  difficult ;  we  cannot. 

95401.  I  understand  one  of  your  difficulties  was  in  Disposition 
finding  employment  in  winter.    Have  you  much  diffi-  of  produce 
culty  in  disposing  of  the  produce  ? — No,  the  great  part 

of  it  goes  to  the  institutions. 

95402.  That  is  paid  for,  I  suppose,  at  a  certain  fixed 
price  ? — That  is  paid  for  at  the  contract  price  ;  I  take 
as  the  figure  whatever  the  contract  price  is  and  charge 
the  institution  the  same. 

95403.  Coming  to  the  question  of  dietary,  it  has  been  Dietary, 
suggested  by  various  witnesses  that  the  dietary  at  Laindon 

was  very  good,  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  the 
persons  who  came  from  workhouses  would,  notwith- 
standing the  dietary,  prefer  to  be  back  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— The  dietary  when  we  first  went  there  was  not  exactly 
the  same  as  it  is  now.  The  scale  they  have  now  was 
started  on  6th  October. 

95404.  Is  that  a  more  liberal  or  less  liberal  dietary  ? — 
Less. 

95405.  Has  there  been  any  grumbling  ? — Yes,  there 
is  continued  grumbling. 

95406.  I  gather  really  the  purport  of  the  evidence  Classification 
of  both  you  gentlemen  is  that  you  think  an  institution  of  inmates, 
such  as  this  affords  a  better  method  of  deahng  with  the 
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able-bodied,  but  if  there  was  some  combined  system  with 
a  larger  classification  it  would  be  a  considerable  improve- 
ment ? — Yes,  because  even  if  men  only  turn  a  rod  over 
they  are  getting  something.    Our  profit  on  the  farm 

  account  this  year  is  £454  13s.  6d.    If  the  men  had  been 

3  Mar.  1908.  '"^  ^^^^  workhouse  breaking  stones  you  would  not  have 
  got  that  much  profit. 

95407.  They  get  no  money,  do  they  ? — They  do  not 
get  a  farthing,  absolutely. 

95408.  In  certain  of  the  Labour  Colonies  abroad  a 
certain  sum  is  put  by,  according  as  the  man  works,  so 
that  he  shall  have  something  when  he  comes  out.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  ? — I  think  it  is  a  splendid  idea. 
That  is  in  a  sense  classification.  Then  that  helps  the 
man  that  wants  to  help  himself,  and  under  the  present 
system  it  does  not  matter  how  good  you  get  the  men. 
You  get  half  a  dozen  men  together,  you  know  some  of 
that  are  very  good  men,  you  would  do  anything  for  them 
yourself,  but  there  is  another  man  there  who  will  not 
turn  over  six  spits  unless  he  is  absolutely  forced,  while 
the  other  man  will  turn  over  a  rod,  yet  they  are  both 
served  the  same. 

95409.  It  would  give  the  man  who  comes  out  breathing 
time  to  find  employment  ? — That  is  so.  Of  course, 
when  a  man  goes  out  someone  wants  to  take  him  by 
the  arm  and  lead  him.  As  soon  as  he  gets  outside  he 
loses  himself.  He  has  not  confidence  ;  he  wants  leading 
along  first  of  all.  With  some  of  these  men  there  could 
be  some  good  done  if  you  could  take  them  individually, 
but  not  collectively.  As  soon  as  they  get  out  if  they 
get  work  they  get  drunk  and  lose  the  work,  and  then 
come  back  again  ;  that  is  so  with  some  of  the  best  of 
them. 

95410.  Should  you  say  one  of  the  defects  of  the  work- 
house system  is  that  there  is  no  inducement  to  a  man 
to  exert  himself  ? — There  is  none  whatever. 

95411.  We  have  had  that  in  evidence  from  other  centres, 
the  people  do  not  hurry  themselves  ? — No,  if  a  man  goes 
into  a  workhouse,  it  is  very  seldom  you  ever  see  the  gates 
close  upon  him  to  go  out  for  good.  As  soon  as  I  see  a 
man  come  inside  the  workhouse  with  his  furniture,  I  say 
that  man's  life  is  done  for :  you  never  see  him  go  out 
again.  I  have  studied  this  matter  for  fourteen  years, 
and  I  can  say  that  conscientiously.  I  have  sold  the 
furniture  at  Poplar  :  they  are  still  there  in  Poplar,  the 
furniture  is  sold,  but  they  are  still  there  chargeable  with 
the  wife  and  family :  they  have  not  gone  out  again. 

95412.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  difficult  system 
to  work,  fiutting  by  a  certain  sum  for  the  men  as  they 
work  and  giving  it  to  them  as  they  went  out  ? — That 
will  not  cover  everything.  You  want  more  confidence 
between  master  and  men.  It  must  be  done  outside  the 
institutions.  The  confidence  between  the  master  and 
men  is  lost,  that  is  part  of  the  cause  of  the  present  state 
of  pauperism ;  a  man  seems  to  want  to  get  all  he  can 
and  does  not  seem  to  want  to  give  anything  in  return. 
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work. 


Short  95413.  You  say  these  periods  of  very  short  engage- 

engagements  ments  tend  to  casual  work  ? — That  is  shown  to  be  so  ; 
lead^  to  casual  long  as  a  man  can  go  and  work  two  days  at  the  dock 
and  come  direct  into  the  workhouse,  he  is  simply  taking 
the  bread  from  a  man's  mouth  who  has  a  family  and 
is  trying  to  keep  them.  If  you  allow  a  man  to  go  out 
of  the  workhouse  and  work  two  or  three  days  at  the  dock 
and  come  direct  back  again,  how  can  a  man  outside 
compete  with  a  man  like  that  whose  home  is  in  the  work- 
house. 
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95414.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  considerable  number 
of  men  like  that  ? — It  has  been  done  by  a  considerable 
number  of  men.  (Mr.  Barnes. )  It  is  a  very  large  number 
from  the  very  fact  that  the  Poplar  Union  is  in  the  dock 
district.  (Mr.  Clarke.)  You  must  stop  them  before 
Ihey  get  mside  the  workhouse. 

95415.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  The  guardians  have  dealt 
pretty  severely  with  the  men  that  you  have  reported, 
have  they  not  ?  The  men  you  have  reported  as  men 
who  are  really  worthless  the  guardians  have  dealt  with 
pretty  severely  ? — Sometimes,  but  sometimes  the  officer 
has  got  a  good  jacketing  for  it.  W^e  must  speak  fair 
sometimes.  The  officer  gets  a  good  jacketing  whether 
he  has  come  out  right  or  wrong  ;  you  very  often  take  a 
man's  word  against  the  officer's. 
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95416.  There  are  a  number  of  men  whom  you  have 
reported  who  have  been  stopped  admission  to  any  of 
the  guardians'  institutions  ? — That  is  so. 

95417.  Have  you   any  idea  how  many  there  are  ? 

— About  twenty,  I  should  say.  j 

95418.  That  was  quite  illegal  on  the  part  of  the  ' 
guardians,  was  it  not  ?— Yes,  quite  illegal.  i 

95419.  And  they  took  that  step  on  your  advice  ?—  i 
That  is  so.  ! 

95420.  Do  your  remarks  about  the  worthlessness  of  Condmi 
these  men,  taking  the  workhouse  men,  apply  to  the 
majority  of  the  men  ? — If  you  recollect  my  statement, 
I  said  not  the  majority. 

95421.  I  want  to  make  that  clear  ? — I  said  at  the  first 
not  the  majority.  I  said  an  exceptional  case,  I  did  not 
say  the  majority. 

95422.  These  strong  able-bodied  well  built  vigorous 
men  are  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  men  you  deal  with, 
are  they  not  ? — Those  are  the  class  of  men  we  find  the 
worst  to  deal  with  ;  they  intimidate  the  other  men. 

95423.  I  want  to  know  how  many  there  are  ? — I  have 
said  one  in  this  class. 

95424.  You  have  given  us  one  that  is~at  present  at 
Forest  Gate.  I  understand  you  had  a  thousand  men 
through,  individual  men  ? — That  is  so. 

95425.  The  minority  of  those  would  be  from  the  work- 
house, would  they  not  ?  You  are  taking  all,  that  covers 
the  unemployed  that  you  had  through  ? — Tlie  majority 
of  them  are  from  the  workhouse. 

95426.  You    think    they   are  ?— (itfr.    Barnes.)  Yes, 
that  is  so. 

95427.  Would  the  majority  of  these  men  be  well  set 
up  physically  strong  men  ? — (Mr.  Clarke.)  No,  no. 

95428.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  what  percentage  of 
them  are  really  able-bodied  ? — It  would  not  be  above 
really  20  per  cent. 

95429.  Of  the  men  who  come  from  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes,  of  the  men  who  come  from  the  workhouse,  it  would 
not  be  20  per  cent. 

95430.  They  would  not  be  able-bodied  in  the  ordinary 
sense  ? — That  is  so. 

95431.  Out  of  that  20  per  cent,  how  many  would  be 
the  worthless  character  of  man  you  instance  as  now  being 
at  Forest  Gate  ? — Of  the  20  per  cent.,  I  cite  this  one 
individual  as  being  in  that  condition,  that  was  absolutely 
worthless,  lazy,  strong  and  able-bodied. 

95432.  And  the  man  who  would  tjnrannige  over  other 
people  ? — Yes. 

95433.  How  many  of  these,  during  the  four  years  you 
have  been  running  Laindon,  have  you  ever  run  up  against, 
or  have  run  up  against  you  ? — Of  those  I  have  run  up 
against  of  the  same  class  as  that  man,  I  have  run  up 
against  three. 

95434.  (Mrs.  Webh.)  Three  out  of  the  1,000  ?— Yes. 

95435.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  One  of  those  men  is  now 
chargeable  ;  are  the  other  two  chargeable  ? — No,  only 
one  is  chargeable. 

95436.  W.  is  one  of  the  men  you  have  in  your  mind  ? — 
He  is  one. 

95437.  The  guardians  took  very  drastic  measures  with 
him,  whenever  you  definitely  reported  ? — I  locked  him  up. 

95438.  No  one  interfered  with  your  discretion  ? — No. 

95439.  The  guardians  have  never  interfered  with  your 
discretion  in  taking  a  man  to  prison  for  not  domg  his 
work  or  misbehaving  himself  ? — No. 

95440.  You  have  had  a  free  hand  with  regard  to  that  ? 
— Yes. 

95441.  So  far  as  the  law  permitted,  all  the  law  that 
was  on  your  side  you  have  been  able  to  invoke  in  aid  of 
discipline  ? — Yes. 

95442.  "Whatever  disagreement  there  may  have  been 
with  you  and  the  guardians  on  certain  matters,  have  you 
ever  been  censured  for  taking  a  man  up  ?— No,  so  far  as 
the  law  is  concerned  a  man  can  walk  oh  that  red  line  on 
the  foolscap  paper  as  long  as  he  likes,  but  he  is  not  going 
to  step  on  one  side,  you  can  only  lock  him  up  under  certain 
conditions. 
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•;ntof     95^-13'  So  far  as  the  present  law  allows,  you  were  at 
liberty  to  set  that  law  into  operation  without  consulting 
bJied.    anyone  ?— That  is  so. 

'  95444.  When  j^ou  did  do  it,  you  have  not  been  censured 

by  the  guardians  for  doing  so  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  I 
have  stated  that  I  have. 

95445.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  ;  you 
do  not  think  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  men  will  work 
and  do  their  best  when  there  is  nothing  at  the  end  of  their 
best  ? — I  do  not,  but  then  that  cannot  interfere  with  my 
duty. 

95446.  I  am  not  querying  your  duty  at  all.  You  are 
up  here  to  give  evidence  ;  Ave  all  take  it  for  granted  you 
have  done  your  duty,  that  you  have  got  to  do  your  duty 
is  a  thing  that  nobody  questions,  but  what  we  want  to 
know  is  your  opinion  of  the  best  method  for  dealing  with 
this  class  of  men  ? — As  I  said,  by  classification. 

95447.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  do  you  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  you  can  get  the  best  out  of 
any  man,  or  any  woman  either  for  that  matter,  if  at  the 
end  of  their  best  there  is  not  a  reward  of  some  kind  ? — 
Certainly  not,  I  think  I  have  impressed  that  before,  time 
upon  time. 

95448.  1  want  you  to  impress  it  here.  About  that 
point  of  view,  the  first  year  you  M'ere  getting  the  men 
ready  for  emigration,  and  there  was  a  hope  that  a  certain 
number  were  to  be  emigrated  ;  did  you  find  that  when 
there  was  even  that  hope  held  out  to  them  it  made  the 
men  do  better  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done  ? — 
Certainly  it  did. 

95449.  Do  you  remember  too  that  at  that  time  we 
gave  6d.  a  week  from  a  voluntary  fund  ? — I  do. 

95450.  Do  you  consider  that  that  was  good  or  bad  ? — 
I  consider  it  was  very  good. 

95451.  The  fact  that  you  had  that  6d.  which  you  could 
withhold,  it  was  at  your  discretion  whether  they  received 
it  or  not,  although  it  was  such  a  small  sum,  did  have  a 
good  effect  upon  the  men  ? — It  did,  I  got  a  lot  more  rods 
dug  than  I  should  otherwise  have  got. 

95452.  That  is  only  what  happens  to  all  of  us  in  life, 
is  it  not  ? 

95453.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  expect  more  virtue 
from  people  who  are  right  down  than  you  expect  from 
the  ordinary  workman  when  he  goes  to  work  ?  It  seems 
that  the  poorer  the  person,  the  more  virtue  we  want  to 
get  out  of  them.  I  suggest  it  is  the  other  way  on,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
these  people  whom  you  have  been  dealing  with,  who  are 
admittedly  right  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder,  should 
have  the  virtue  of  doing  something  for  nothing,  when 
you  do  not  expect  it  from  an  ordinary  worker  ? — I  do 
not  look  at  it  like  that  with  the  unemployed,  because  I 
consider  the  unemployed  are  paid. 

95454.  I  am  thinking  of  the  ordinary  pauper.— To  begin 
with,  in  some  cases,  I  do  not  think  the  ordinary  pauper 
ought  to  be  in  the  workhouse. 

95455.  But  he  is  there  1 — That  is  so  ;  when  he  is  there 
I  think  he  should  endeavour,  as  far  as  he  can,  not  to 
forget  that  he  is  a  man,  and  try  to  do  as  well  as  he  can 
under  the  circumstances. 

95456.  You  do  say  that  there  is  no  inducement  for  him 
to  do  his  best  ? — I  certainly  say  that,  I  have  repeated 
it  here. 

95457.  Therefore  we  must  devise  some  scheme  which 
V  ill  offer  an  inducement  to  him  to  do  his  best  ?— That 
is  so  ;  that  is  why  I  say  classification. 

95458.  Classification  by  wages  you  think,  or  putting 
money  on  one  side  for  him  ?— Putting  aside  money  for 
the  man,  so  that  he  can  look  after  himself  ;  I  say,  as 
soon  as  he  gets  work,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  come 
back  again. 

95459.  Now,  about  the  men  you  have  got  there  now. 
They  have  been  sent  there  and  their  wives  and  children 
are  being  relieved  under  the  Modified  Workhouse  Test 
Order  ?— That  is  so. 

95460.  You  have  only  had  them  ten  days  ?— That 
is  so. 
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95461.  How  many  letters  have  you  opened  which 
have  had  money  in  ? — I  have  opened  two.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  Mr.  Barnes  has  opened.  {Mr.  Barnes.) 
There  have  been  five  opened  altogether. 

95462.  How  many  men  have  you  there  now  ? — (Mr. 
Clarke.)  Eighty-nine. 

95463.  Have  you  seen  the  other  letters  that  the  men 
have  had  ? — No,  I  should  not  have  seen  those  except 
that  they  were  addressed  to  me. 

95464.  Have  you  any  evidence  actually  of  how  many 
have  had  money  sent  ? — {Mr.  Barnes.)  That  is  the  only 
five  I  can  vouch  for.  I  might  say  the  reason  these  letters 
were  opened  was  that  by  accident  two  men  of  the  same 
name  had  their  letters  p.ddressed  as  "  Mr."  only.  I  opened 
the  letters  before  the  men,  because  there  was  no  Christian 
names  put  on.  That  was  how  we  found  out ;  the  letters 
would  not  have  been  opened  otherwise,  although  we 
have  the  power  to  do  so.  They  were  different  men 
of  the  same  name,  and  only  "  Mr."  was  put  on,  there 
was  no  Christian  name,  therefore  we  were  compelled  to 
open  them  to  get  the  proper  owners  for  them.  In  eveiy 
instance,  that  was  five  instances,  there  was  stamps  or 
postal  orders. 

95465.  To  the  value  of  Is.  ?— There  were  three  Is. 
and  two  6d. 

95466.  The  men  are  getting  no  tobacco  now,  are  they  ? 
— Nothing  whatever. 

95467.  You  cannot  say  how  many  men  have  had 
money  ? — No. 

95468.  I  suppose  everyone  has  had  a  letter  ? — Practi- 
cally everyone. 

95469.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  rule  that 
men  receiving  money  from  their  wives  are  to  be  dis- 
missed ? — {Mr.  Clarke.)  No.  {2Ir.  Barnes.)  I  might  say 
in  connection  with  this  that  the  moment  the  letters 
were  opened  and  the  men  knew  the  officials  knew  there 
was  money  in  the  letters  they  certainly  said  it  did  not 
come  from  their  wives,  it  came  from  some  friends  other 
than  their  wives. 

95470.  Still,  I  daresay  we  can  get  evidence  about  that 
otherwise.  You  are  going  to  put  in  the  mimber  of  men 
that  have  been  emigrated,  are  you  not  ? — {3Ir.  Clarke.) 
Yes,  we  can  soon  get  the  figures  for  that.  {See  answer  to 
Q.  95373.) 

95471.  With  regard  to  other  work  there  you  have 
been  rather  handicapped,  have  you  not,  the  last  twelve 
months  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  colony  was  going  on  ? — Yes,  we  have  been  under 
that  difficulty  for  two  years.  At  the  present  time  what 
with  the  weather  we  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn 
with  them. 

95472.  {3Irs.  Webb.)  How  do  the  men  spend  their 
Sundays  ? — Some  of  them  go  for  a  walk,  and  some  simply 
sit  in  the  building.  The  unemployed  generally  all  go 
out.  The  pauper  is  a  different  class  ;  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  the  energy  to  go  out,  he  simply  sits  there  and 
plays  at  dominoes  and  reads.  Most  of  the  unemployed 
go  for  a  good  walk. 

95473.  Do  any  of  them  go  to  any  kind  of  religious 
service  ? — We  have  a  chaplain  who  comes. 

95474.  How  many  attend  ? — Sometimes  six,  some- 
times five  or  four.  We  have  got  it  up  to  a  dozen.  When 
we  give  them  a  little  tobacco  (as  now  and  again  the 
chaplain  and  myself  do)  we  get  the  place  fuU.  The 
other  instututions  round  about,  the  mission  halls  and 
all  those,  give  them  tobacco  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  give 
them  tobacco  they  all  go  there. 

95475.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  exeicise 
a  little  discipline  over  the  leisure  of  the  men  on  Sundays, 
not  necessarily  to  expect  them  to  go  to  a  religious  service, 
but  could  not  you  give  them  an  alternative  to  a  religious 
service  by  some  kind  of  Sunday  school  ? — That  is  what 
I  maintain  would  be  best ;  instead  of  the  service  there 
should  be  a  kind  of  Sunday  school.  That  is  why  I 
say  a  mental  and  moral  instructor  is  as  much  essential 
as  a  taskmaster,  because  these  men  have  ^ot  to  be  taught. 
They  are  only  like  children.  You  have  got  to  teach  them. 
I  say  again  a  mental  and  moral  instructor  is  essential 
as  much  as  the  taskmaster. 

95476.  You  might  get  in  your  element  both  of  improve- 
ment and  of  deterrence  ? — Yes,  making  the  men  better  ; 
it  would  take  time,  but  I  believe  it  would  do  good. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  John  5477.  Sunday  is  a  great  difficulty,  because  you  have 

Clarke  t\xa,t  long  day  of  complete  leisure  ? — We  have  got  the 

M    F  '"'^^  ^^J-    We  have  got  the  chaplain  coming  on  Sunday 

Barnes  afternoon,  though  he  has  not  been  lately.    They  do  not 

 '  attempt  to  come  to  church. 

3_Mar.  1908.     95478.  You  cannot  compel  a  man  to  attend  church 

■~  because  of  religious  prejudice  ? — That  is  so. 

95479.  But  you  could  compel  him  to  go  to  a  Sunday 
school  or  some  secular  education  ? — Yes,  but  a?  soon 
as  you  brought  compulsion  into  force  the  man  objects 
because  it  is  against  his  creed. 

95480.  It  would  be  a  possible  way  out  of  the  religious 
difficulty  to  have  a  secular  school  which  was  an  alternative 
to  the  religious  service  ? — Yes  ;  lectures,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  something  interesting.  I  am  sure  our 
chaplain  has  endeavoured  to  do  everything  that  human 
man  can  do.  I  must  say  that  he  has  improved  the  place, 
and  he  comes  a  wonderful  lot.  With  the  rmemployed  I 
dare  say  he  would  have  a  better  time. 

Behaviour  of  9548 1.  I  was  told  at  Hadleigh  that  the  unemployed 
and"^^  au  Tei's  worse  behaved  than  the  workhouse  man  ? — 

an  paupeih.  rpj^^  unemployed  has  got  a  different  spirit,  it  is  the  spirit 
of  a  man.  The  workhouse  man  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  spirit,  the  spirit  is  down  in  his  boots,  except  he  is  a 
very  bad  man.  The  unemployed  man  is  not  used  to 
these  places,  and  it  is  the  way  he  has  ;  but,  personally, 
I  prefer  the  unemployed  to  the  pauper. 

95482.  Their  language  is  worse,  is  it  not  ? — If  you 
allow  it,  but  you  must  use  your  moral  influence  over 
them.  The  language  is  very  bad,  I  admit,  but  we  en- 
deavour as  far  as  we  can  to  stop  it.  We  use  our  moral 
influence,  we  never  use  bad  language  ourselves.  If  they 
Imow  that  you  are  of  a  moral  character  they  will  not  Jet 
you  hear  them. 

95483.  Do  you  hear  of  any  kind  of  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  workhouse  men  not  to  associate  with  the  un- 
employed, and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  unemployed 
not  to  associate  with  the  workhouse  men  ? — We  find 
that  the  workliouse  men  do  not  care  to  associate  with 
the  unemployed. 

95484.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  told  at  Hadleigh  ? — 
That  is  what  we  find. 

95485.  The  unemployed  are  rather  a  rougher  lot  ? — 
I  can  hardly  say  that ;  he  has  a  different  spirit  ;  he^has 
more  spirit  than  the  pauper.  {Mr.  Barnes.)  The  unem- 
ployed man  thinks  himself  much  better  than  the  pauper, 
and  the  pauper  seems  to  fetl  some  inferiority  with  the 
unemployed  that  he  will  not  associate  with  them. 

95486.  I  was  told  that  the  workhouse  man  thought 
he  was  better  behaved  than  the  unemployed  and  had  a 
superior  sanctity  ?— (ifr.  Clarke.)  The  workhouse  men 
are  more  used  to  discipline  than  the  unemployed. 

95487.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
xmemployed  consider  themselves  superior  to  the  work- 
house men  ? — {Mr.  Barnes.)  That  is  so. 

95488.  And  that  caused  a  little  feeling  ? — Yes. 

95489.  Is  that  generally  the  case  1 — It  has  been  in 
my  experience. 

Class  of  men  95490.  Socially  the  condition  and  the  class  of  work 
in  which  they  have  been  engaged,  if  they  have  been  at 
work,  is  very  much  the  same  ? — The  xmemployed  we 
have  had  at  Laindon  have  been  employed  really  more 
than  the  workhouse  men  ;  they  have  not  been  in  the 
workhouse  and  have  been  more  generally  employed. 
The  great  majority  of  the  unemploj^ed  we  have  had  have 
never  been  in  the  workhouse. 


at  Laindon. 


Unemploy- 
able. 


95491.  I  suppose  they  are  almost  exclusively  unskilled 
labourers  ?— (ilfr.  Clarke)  Yes,  practically  that  is  so. 
There  are  a  few  in  the  lot  that  I  have  at  the  present 
time  (though  I  congratulate  myself  on  the  lot  that  I  have 
as  a  whole)  that  I  consider  unemployable. 

95492.  Are  they  as  a  rule  the  skilled  or  unskilled  men 
who  have  fallen  down  to  be  unemployable  ? — There  are 
three  of  them  that  I  have  picked  out  of  these  ;  I  do  not 
know  that  they  have  ever  done  anything  practically, 
so  far  as  I  can  gather  from  their  career. 

95493.  {Mr.  Benlham.)  What  is  the  proportion  of 
men  you  have  of  the  two  classes,  those  you  call  unemployed 
and  those  who  are  regular  workhouse  cases  ? — We  have 
only  unemployed  at  the  present  time.  We  have  not  any 
paupers  at  all  except  six. 
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95494.  How  many  unemployed  ? — Eighty  odd  un-  Numbe  t 
employed.  colony. 

95495.  Since  what  date  was  that  ? — About  a  week  to- 
day the  unemployed  came. 

95496.  Were  the  regular  paupers  sent  back  to  the 
workhouse  in  order  to  make  room  for  these  ? — They  were  I 
sent  to  the  branch  workhouse  at  Forest  Gate.  1 

95497.  Is  there  employment  for  them  there  too  on 
the  land  ? — Ordinary  workhouse  employment. 

95498.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)    And  some  work  on  the  land  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  about  two  or  three  acres  of  land. 

95499.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  say  that  none  of  these 
eighty  unemployed  who  are  now  at  Laindon  have  had 
relief  before  from  the  guardians  ? — They  have  had  out- 
relief  before. 

95500.  They  are  really  outdoor  relief  cases,  are  they 
not  ? — That  is  so. 

95501.  That  is  relief  under  the  Modified  Workhouse 
Test  Order  ?— That  is  so. 

95502.  Have  any  of  them  to  your  knowledge  worked 
under  the  Central  Body  ? — I  believe  some  have  been  to 
Hollesley  Bay  (I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  under  the 
Central  Body  or  not)  and  other  different  institutions. 

95503.  Those  who  have  been  at  Hollesley  Bay  would 
be  better  experienced  men  on  the  land,  would  they  not, 
so  it  would  be  very  easy  to  tell  ?— I  have  not  tested  them 
on  the  land  yet ;  I  cannot  get  on  to  it,  it  is  too  wet. 

95504.  What  do  you  find  them  to  do  in  weather  like 
this  ? — I  have  got  them  bag-making  at  the  present  time 
and  twenty  or  thirty  men  are  wheeling  some  loose  mould 
out  of  a  place  where  I  am  going  to  put  another  reservoir. 

95505.  How  are  they  employed  at  bag-making  ;  are  they 
put  to  a  task  of  work,  so  many  bags  a  day  ? — No  task. 

95506.  How  do  they  compare  on  their  output  with 
ordinary  bag-makers  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  I  ha  s^e  had  no 
experience  in  bag -making. 

95507.  What  do  you  do  with  the  bags  ? — We  supply 
the  Forest  Gate  School  and  ourselves  for  potatoes.  We 
grow  something  like  100  tons  of  potatoes,  and  it  takes 
a  lot  of  bags  for  those. 

95508.  You  will  soon  overtake  that  demand,  will  you 
not  ? — Yes,  it  is  only  done  when  it  is  wet. 

95509.  What  do  you  do  with  the  mats  which  are  made  ; 
are  any  sold  ? — We  have  only  supplied  the  institution 
with  them  up  to  the  present. 

95510.  You  have  not  made  more  than  you  required  ? — 
We  could  make  a  lot  more  than  the  institution  requires 
if  we  had  a  market  for  them,  but  then  you  would  come 
into  competition  with  outdoor  labour. 

95511.  Then  you  really  limit  your  output  to  the  demand 
that  there  is  in  your  institution  for  it  ? — We  only  put  the 
cripples  to  mat-making  that  cannot  do  anything  else. 

95512.  Have  you  any  other  kind  of  indoor  employ- 
ment ? — We  have  this  winter  been  breaking  stones ; 
not  task,  but  simply  breaking  them  to  put  on  the  roads. 

95513.  With  regard  to  the  money  pa3maent,  you  rather 
advocate  that  something  ought  to  be  given  to  these  men 
by  way  of  encouragement.  I  suppose  that  does  not 
apply  to  the  men  you  have  now  ? — That  is  so ;  their 
families  are  getting  paid. 

95514.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  hardship  to  those 
men  to  say  that  no  money  should  be  allowed  them  what- 
ever ;  that  all  letters  should  be  opened  that  have  money 
in  them  ? — I  think  if  a  man  smokes  he  should  have  a 
little  bit  of  tobacco,  and  his  wife  may  supply  it ;  it  is  the 
drink  I  object  to. 

95515.  You  could  supply  that  on  the  premises,  could 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

95516.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  let  them  out  with 
money  in  their  pockets  ? — Not  when  they  are  in  in- 
stitutions ;  I  do  when  they  are  at  home. 

95517.  You  would  say  it  would  be  better  that  leave 
of  absence  should  have  been  prohibited  altogether  ? — 
No,  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  ;  I  have  had  no  trouble 
with  that.  Last  Saturday  or  Sunday  night  you  would 
not  have  found  a  man  out  at  nine  o'clock.  Why  I  object 
to  leave  of  absence  is  if  they  have  money  to  go  to  the 
public-house.  For  a  man  to  go  out  and  walk  I  think 
is  healthy  and  does  him  good  ;  he  is  more  a  man  for  it. 
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95518.  Is  not  the  colony  siifiQoiently  large  for  them 
to  have  a  good  stretch  of  a  walk  ? — There  is  only  one 
field  and  they  cannot  walk  all  over  the  cultivated  land. 

95519.  If  these  men  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk, 
—J,  and  they  have  money  sent  to  them,  if  you  give  leave  of 
reivtanceof  f^^jsgnce  there  are  no  means  of  preventing  their  getting 
m<H'y  '°       diimk,  are  there  ? — -There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  ; 

you  could  prevent  them  by  opening  the  letters  and  taking 
the  money  away. 

95520.  Would  you  say  it  would  be  better  for  the 
discipline  of  the  place  if  money  were  not  allowed  to  be 
sent  to  them  at  all  ? — Certainly. 

95521.  Or  that  it  was  taken  from  them  till  they  took 
their  discharge,  and  then  given  to  them  ? — Certainly, 
tiiat  is  so. 

95522.  When  the  men  were  returned  for  insubordina- 
tion, that  is  ordinary  workhouse  inmates,  were  they 
discharged  from  the  workhouse  ? — I  have  never  returned 
one  for  insubordination,  I  have  only  turned  them  out 
on  the  road  ;  I  have  broken  the  law,  I  admit.  I  have 
simply  taken  their  clothes  and  put  them  on  the  road. 

95523.  You  have  their  ordinary  clothes  at  Laindon, 
then  ?— Yes. 

95524.  So  that  you  can  put  them  in  their  ordinary 
clothes,  and  give  them  their  discharge  ? — Yes. 

95525.  (J/r.  Phelps.)  Did  any  of  them  apply  to  the 
relieving  officer  of  the  union  they  were  in  ? — Yes.  After 
I  turned  them  out  they  did  not  get  an  order,  because 
I  sent  to  the  relieving  officer  that  I  had  turned  them  out, 
and  the  guardians  gave  orders  that  the  relieving  officer 
should  not  give  them  an  order. 

95526.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  Mr.  Phelps  means  to  the 
officer  of  the  Billericay  Union  ? — No  one  has  applied 
there. 

95527.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  What  do  they  do  then  ? — 
They  have  simply  joined  the  casual  class  of  tramps  ; 
some  have  been  out  for  the  last  three  years.  I  saw  one 
the  other  week  amongst  the  casuals.  I  got  seven  of 
them  work ;  they  went  to  Evesham  in  Worcestershire. 
We  turned  those  seven  out  when  they  came  back. 

95528.  (Mr.  Bcntham.)  Do  any  of  the  men  get  back 
to  the  workhouse  and  return  again  to  you  ? — Yes,  scores  ; 
but  then  there  was  a  deliberate  order  made  that  they 
were  not  to  have  an  Order.  Tliose  are  the  men  that 
went  with  the  intention  of  getting  into  the  workhouse, 
in  fact  they  all  took  their  discharge  to  go  to  the  work- 
house. 

litability  of  95529.  Do  you  consider  the  land  there  a  suitable  place 
resent  site,   for  a  colony  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

95530.  You  would  get  much  better  results  from  better 
'                land  ? — The  land  is  good  for  the  results  ;    you  would 

not  get  better  crops  anywhere  in  England,  but  it  is  in 
the  winter-time  the  trouble  is.    Even  when  you  drain, 
j  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  in  the  clay,  and 

that  moisture  has  to  evaporate  out  of  it.  It  is  not  like 
where  there  is  a  ballast  bottom,  so  that  it  can  percolate 
through. 

95531.  In  all  places  in  winter-time  there  would  be 
less  work  under  certain  conditions  of  weather  than  in 
the  summer-time  ? — Yes. 

inter  work.  95532.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  for  employing 
them  better  than  you  do  at  Laindon  ? — Yes,  I  say  if  you 
get  where  there  is  either  chalk  or  gravel  or  sand  or  rock, 
you  can  utilise  them  in  the  winter-time  for  getting  that 
out. 

95533.  In  the  winter-time  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  time 
they  work  on  that.  Take  where  you  have  some  rock, 
stone  or  quarry,  or  gravel  or  sand,  you  could  always 
be  sifting  that  and  getting  it  ready  for  the  spring  to  put 
upon  the  roads,  and  in  the  following  autumn. 

95534.  Is  there  any  hope  in  teaching  these  men  a 
handicraft  ? — No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  tried  that. 
You  cannot  make  a  man  learn  if  he  will  not.  You  cannot 
teach  him  if  he  will  not  learn.  They  do  it  for  the  sake 
of  doing  it,  but  they  will  not  take  any  interest  in  it.  We 
were  handicapped  by  the  youths  of  from  seventeen  or 
eighteen  to  twenty-one.  Those  are  the  youths  we  are 
trjnng  to  lift  out  of  the  mire  altogether,  and  we  find  we 
cannot  do  any  thing.  We  put  them  to  milking  the  cows, 
and  we  put  them  to  mat-making,  but  they  -u  ill  not  leam. 
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95535.  What  could  you  do  with  a  man  like  that  ? — I    Mr.  John 
do  not  know  what  to  do  ;  put  him  in  the  Army.  Clarke 

and 

95536.  (Chairman.)  Are  those  boys  you  are  speaking  j]/,.^ 

of  ? — He  is  not  a  boy,  nor  a  man  ;   they  are  eighteen,  Barnes. 

nineteen  and  twenty.    Those  are  the  most  difficult  class   

we  have  to  deal  with,  you  cannot  deal  with  them  like  3  Mar.  1908. 
a  man  or  like  a  boy. 

95537.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  How  many  of  those  have  you 
had  ? — A  good  percentage  of  late. 

95538.  (Chairman.)  They  came  from  the  workhouse? — 
Those  we  had. 

95539.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  Out  of  the  thousand  men 
do  you  say  you  had  20  per  cent,  between  seventeen  and 
twenty  ? — I  did  not  say  what  percentage. 

95540.  What  would  they  be  1—(Mr.  Barnes.)  I  should 
think  about  10  per  cent.  (Mr.  Clarke.)  We  sent  some 
of  them  out  to  Canada,  and  it  is  within  my  knowledge 
that  they  have  come  back  again.  I  thought  that  was  a 
good  start  in  life  for  them,  but  they  have  got  back  some- 
how or  other.    I  have  seen  them  back  again. 

95541.  (Mr.  BentJmm.)  If  they  cannot  be  trained  under  Treatment  of 
the  discipline  which  you  give  them,  in  what  sort  of  in-  youn^  men. 
stitution  could  they  possibly  be  compelled  to  learn? — 

The  best  thing  I  can  say  for  those  is  to  send  them  either 

to  the  Midlands,  or  the  North,  or  to  Wales,  to  a  farm,  ^,,^i(.^^t;^ra,l 

and  hire  them  for  twelve  months,  get  them  away  from  labour 

their  associates.     That  is  the  best  way  I  can  see  out  of  the 

problem. 

95512.  Would  a  training  colony  da  them  any  good  ? 
— I  do  not  think  there  is  any  farm  colony  in  the  world 
would  do  them  any  good,  except  you  had  them  isolated 
and  were  to  pay  a  farmer  to  teach  them. 

95543.  Has  that  been  tried  at  all  ? — We  sent  one  or 
two  from  Forest  Gate,  and  it  has  proved  a  great  success. 
We  sent  one  lad  three  or  four  years  ago  to  Wales,  he  was 
hired  for  twelve  months,  and  he  proved  a  smart  man. 
I  have  seen  several  letters  from  him  since,  and  he  is  doing 
well.  If  they  do  that,  they  are  away  from  all  their 
associates,  and  there  are  hopes  for  them. 

95544.  Was  he  one  you  considered  incapable  of  training 
at  the  colony  ? — No,  he  was  a  very  smart  lad,  I  have 
seen  boys  not  so  intelligent  as  these  boys  I  am  speaking  of, 
hired  out,  and  made  fairly  smart  agricultural  labourers. 
As  I  say,  it  takes  a  good  man  to  make  an  agricultural 
labourer.  People  seem  to  think  that  an  agricultural 
labourer  is  not  much  of  a  man,  but  I  consider  he  is  an 
artist  if  he  is  a  good  one. 

95545.  In  answer  to  Question  V  you  say  tha  mental  and  Effect  of 
moral  effect  of  the  men  appears  to  remain  normal,  the  colony, 
physical  effect  is  wonderfully  improved.    Has  that  not 
been  some  concern  to  you,  that  morally  they  have  not 
improved  on  the  colony  ? — It  has,  more  than  anyone 
knows. 

95546.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  besides  what  has  Moral 
been  done  by  the  chaplain  ? — I  have  tried  everything  I  influence, 
possibly  could,  as  far  as  I  could  myself. 

95547.  In  the  way  of  moral  influence  ? — Yes.  We  are 
speaking  there  of  the  majority.  There  are  some  that  are 
very  decent  men,  very  good  men  indeed. 

95548.  Do  you  think  a  chaplain  could  do  any  good 
with  that  class  of  person,  or  what  would  you  suggest  in  the 
way  of  improvement  ? — What  I  suggest  is  an  instructor 
teaching  a  kind  of  Sunday  school.  I  believe  a  man  learns 
more  at  a  Sunday  school  than  he  learns  at  all  the  services. 

95549.  Would  a  resident  chaplain,  who  would  imdertake 
this  teaching  in  addition,  be  any  good  ? — I  do  not  think 
he  should  be  resident.  When  he  gets  resident  there  is 
too  much  of  the  officialism  about  him. 

95550.  You  think  really  that  this  moral  influence  can 
be  done  voluntarily  as  it  were  by  non-officials,  better 
than  it  can  be  done  by  officials  ? — That  is  so,  by  talks 
to  them  individually. 

95551.  Would  not  a  colony  that  was  managed  entirely 
by  a  voluntary  association,  which  has  thewhole  atmosphere 
of  moral  influence  round  it,  produce  better  results  than 
you  can  by  a  colony  of  this  sort  ? — Certainly ;  the  man 
is  not  contaminated  with  the  strain  of  any  discipline  at 
all ;  you  could  do  more  under  those  conditions  because 
you  are  free. 
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95552.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Do  you  know  Hadleigh  ?  Have 
you  been  to  Hadleigh  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  there  several 
times. 

95553.  May  we  ask  your  opinion  of  Hadleigh  ? — I  have 
not  a  large  enough  experience  of  Hadleigh  to  say.  At 
Hadleigh  they  have  far  better  advantages  than  we  have. 
If  a  man  cannot  do  anything  there  they  take  them  on  to 
the  four  lanes  and  say  :  "  You  can  go  which  way  yovx 
like."  We  cannot  do  that,  so  they  really  get  the  best 
of  the  men,  and  get  the  best  out  of  them.  There  is 
classification  about  the  diet  there,  too,  there  is  Class  A 
and  Class  B  ;  and  the  man  has  to  earn  that  diet  before 
he  gets  it.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  system  ;  a  man 
ought  to  earn  his  food  before  he  eats  it. 

95554.  {3Ir.  Bentham.)  You  mean  when  you  say  you 
cannot  do  that,  you  are  not  authorised  ? — We  cannot 
do  it  under  the  Poor  Law. 

95555.  Why  not  ? — Because  you  must  go  by  the  Orders 
and  by  the  law.  It  is  not  an  Act  of  Parliament.  To 
commence  with,  you  have  only  the  one  class  of  diet  for 
able-bodied  men. 

Joutine  on        95556.  (ilfr.  Phelps.)  When  persons  are  admitted  to 
ilmission.      Laindon  to  your  farm,  do  you  have  any  records  sent  with 
them  ?— No. 

95557.  You  merely  have  their  names  ? — Yes. 

95558.  What  do  you  do,  when  a  man  is  first  admitted, 
with  the  new  arrival  ? — We  simply  take  him,  change  him, 
bath  him,  and  put  him  to  work. 

95559.  Do  you  put  him  through  any  examination  as 
to  bis  antecedents  ? — No,  that  is  not  my  business. 

95560.  You  do  not  really  know  what  their  past  has 
been  ? — No,  that  is  not  my  business.  I  have  to  deal 
with  him  while  he  is  there  ;  and  he  is  sent  to  me  to  deal 
with. 

95561.  Do  you  Imow  if  any  ot  the  people  who  come  to 
you  have  been  countrymen  originally  ? — I  have  only 
found  one.  They  may  have  been  in  the  country  when 
they  were  very  young,  but  I  do  not  get  any  country  men. 

95562.  You  do  not  find  it  out  by  the  way  they  handle 
their  tools  ? — No,  I  have  found  two  altogether ;  that  is 
all  I  have  found. 

95563.  Do  you  think,  as  a  general  question,  that  for 
the  townspeople  putting  them  do-mi  in  the  country  is 
a  good  thing  ? — Well,  he  has  got  to  learn  something 
before  he  can  be  put  down  in  the  coimtry. 

95564.  I  TV  ill  put  it  in  another  way.  Do  you  thmk 
that  the  situation  of  a  colony  like  yours  in  the  country 
is  the  best  that  could  be  devised  ?  Do  you  think  it 
better  to  put  them  in  the  country  in  a  colony  than  it 
would  be  to  treat  them  in  the  tovsns  ? — If  their  intention 
is  going  into  the  country  I  think  the  best  thing  is  to  put 
them  into  the  country  to  train  them.  ,^  , 

95565.  Do  you  not  think  the  monotony  of  country  life 
after  the  town  sends  a  good  many  of  these  people  to  the 
pubhc-houses  ? — I  have  had  no  experience  of  that ;  I  do 
not  say  they  do  spend  money  in  the  public-house,  because 
they  have  got  it  to  spend. 

95566.  You  complain  a  good  deal  of  the  misuse  of  their 
walks  abroad.  Do  you  think  if  you  could  have  more 
continuous  occupation  for  them  it  would  be  better  for 
them  ? — Yes. 

95567.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  they  are  associated 
in  their  work  is  bad  for  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  separated  out. 

95568.  You  think  to  make  the  labour  effective  it  should 
be  continuous,  and  not  associated  ? — That  is  so. 

95569.  Are  there  any  improvements  in  your  own  colony 
which  you  could  see  that  would  bring  that  about  ? — Yes  ; 
having  about  eight  or  twelve  men  to  one  ganger. 

95570.  How  many  have  you  at  present  ? — Really, 
only  two  gangers  for  the  eighty  men. 

95571.  You  think  the  number  assigned  to  each  ganger 
is  too  large  for  him  to  have  any  real  control,  in  the  best 
sense,  over  them  ? — Yes. 

95572.  Are  your  gangers  familiar  with  country  life 
and  farming  ? — They  are  local  labomrers. 

95573.  Do  you  find  they  do  their  work  to  your  satis- 
faction ? — Yes, 


95574.  Do  you  find  they  have  a  good  influence  on  the  Influencf 
men  ?— One  has  more  influence  than  the  other.    One  man  gangers,! 
specially  has  a  wonderful  lot  of  influence  and  the  men 
work  wonderfully  well  with  him  ;  he  never  talks,  he  only 
works. 

95575.  If  you  got  the  right  type  of  men  over  them,  you 
think  these  men  would  work  better  ? — They  do,  but  you 
must  pay  for  the  right  type  and  give  the  men  a  better 
wage,  so  as  to  get  a  better  type  altogether. 

95576.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  a  sufScient  supply 
of  that  type  of  men  ? — Yes,  at  just  a  few  shillings  over 
the  agricultural  labourer. 

95577.  What  sort  of  wages  were  you  thinking  of  ? —  Wages  o 
£1  a  week.  Those  men  have  something  to  put  up  with  gangers, 
when  working  with  these  men,  and  we  only  give  them 

17s.  a  week. 

95578.  (Chairman.)  Nothing  else  ? — No. 

95579.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  they  live  on  the  premises  ?—  f'onditioi 
No,  they  are  local  labourers  and  live  in  the  country.         meiit  ^f°* 

95580.  They  have  their  cottages  at  a  distance  ? — Yes.  rran^ers 

95581.  Do  any  of  the  people  take  to  agriculture  who 
come  to  you  to  Laindon  in  that  way  ? — I  know  of  one. 
that  is  one  of  the  gangers.  He  was  a  ganger  first,  and 
then  I  put  him  on  as  the  night  watchman ;  ho  was  one  of 
the  unemployed. 

95582.  That  is  one  of  the  gangers  ? — One  that  I  took 
from  the  unemployed  ;  he  has  been  with  me  for  two  yearu. 

95583.  He  took  to  the  country  life.    Do  you  know 
whether  he  had  any  experience  of  country  life  before  ? —  ' 
None  whatever.  I 

9558-1.  That  being  so,  do  yoi ,  in  your  evenings,  have 
any  system  of  education  ? — No. 

95585.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  you  "  Mental 
had  a  mental  instructor  ?— I  do.  instructor  ; 

95586.  What  kind  of  Work  Would  you  give  to  him  if  ' 
you  had  one  ? — He  would  have  to  feel  his  way  and  find  ! 
out  the  kind  of  Work  for  himself.    First  of  all  he  would 

have  to  talk  to  the  men  ;  that  is  a  kind  of  work  you  are 
born  in  more  than  anything  else.  He  would  have  to  be  a 
man  of  Wonderful  patience,  temper,  and  a  kindly  disposi- 
tion, and  a  man  who  could  talk. 

95587.  He  would  talk  about  the  opportunities  of  in- 
dustries in  England  ? — Yes,  and  about  the  men's  moral 
conduct  and  behaviour,  and  talk  to  them  individually 
like  a  Sunday  School  class. 

95588.  I  was  thinking  rather  of  mental  instruction. 
Do  you  think  they  could  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  which  a  good  many  of  them  have  probably 
forgotten  ? — There  are  not  many  who  cannot  read  s.nd 
write. 

95589.  Could  you  build  on  that,  do  you  think,  and 
have  lectures  on  the  Britisn  Empire  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  emigration  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — That 
would  not  do  any  good  at  all ;  they  must  talk  to  them 
simply  aboxrt  the  man  himself  and  the  work  and  the 
social  conditions  and  everything. 

95590.  You  do  not  think  that  mental  instruction  Moral 
really  would  be  very  much  use  ? — No,  moral  I  think  instructioB 
mostly. 

95591.  You  can  quite  see  that  out  of  agriculture  and  a 
variety  of  things,  you  might  talk  to  people  about  the 
crops  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — Yes ;  when  a  man  has 
made  up  his  mind  and  determined  to  go  into  the  country, 
then  you  can  instruct  him  mentally  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned.  We  get  very  iew  of  those  that  seem  inclined 
to  go  into  the  country. 

95592.  Have  you  proposed  to  any  of  the  people  to  go  Migration- 
back  to  a  different  part  of  England  and  settle  down  as 
agricultural  labourers  ? — I  have  proposed  to  them  to  go  to 
Canada,  not  to  England,  because  I  have  nowhere  to  send 

them  to. 

95593.  Do  they  think  enough  of  a  country  life  to  think  Desire  for 
of  settling  in  the  country  ?— They  all  seem  to  have  an  emigration, 
ambition  to  get  to  Canada  for  farming. 

95594.  When  they  get  there  a  good  many  return,  did  Effect  of 
you  say  ?— I  was  referring  to  two  young  boys,  of  about  emigration, 
eighteen  or  nineteen  ;   they  returned.    I  have  letters  from 

several  of  the  men  in  Canada,  I  should  say  twenty,  who 
are  doing  very  well  out  there,  working  on  the  railways 
and  one  thing  and  another.  I  keep  in  correspondence 
Tirith  them. 
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95593.  Are  they  working  on  farms  ? — Yes. 

95596.  When  they  have  gone  abroad  in  that  Way,  do 
you  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  them  ? — Yes,  I  have 
corresponded  with  several. 

95597.  A  good  proportion  of  them  ? — Yes,  and  not 
only  that ;  I  should  like  to  state  that  several  of  them 
have  sent  money  back  to  their  old  friends  who  they  have 
left  behind  on  the  colony.  I  turned  a  man  away  the 
other  day  who  had  had  5s.  sent  to  him  from  Canada. 
I  discharged  him  as  soon  as  I  knew. 

95598.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  useful  if  you  had  a 
record  of  these  men  before  they  came  to  you,  so  as  to 
make  it  continuous  during  their  stay  at  the  colony  and 
afterwards  ? — I  Would  not  like  to  have  a  record  of  them. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  do  good.  I  have  that  record  in 
my  own  mind  ;  one  I  have  specially  in  mind  ;  it  would 
not  be  any  good,  it  woixld  set  the  people  against  the  men 
as  soon  as  they  saw  it.  You  must  treat  them  as  they  are  : 
if  you  are  going  to  pick  a  man  up  you  must  not  have  a 
record. 

95599.  (J//-.  Gardiner.)  Would  you  not  like  to  have  a 
regular  school  after  work  is  over,  as  a  kind  of  discipline  'i- — 
Yes. 

95600.  Your  idea  is  that  not  a  single  moment  of  the 
man's  day  should  be  unoccupied  ?- — That  is  so. 

95601.  From  the  time  he  gets  up  to  the  time  he  goes 
to  bed  ?— That  is  so. 

95602.  There  should  be  a  sufficient  variation  of  occupa- 
tion ? — Yes,  not  tie  them  down  to  one  thing. 

95603.  The  guardians  have  no  opportunity  of  putting 
that  into  force  ? — No.  I  might  say  that  IMr.  Lansbury 
has,  on  several  occasions,  mentioned  about  this 
instruction. 

95604.  They  have  been  deterred  on  the  ground  of 
expense  ? — They  would  have  to  be  paid  for. 

95605.  It  is  because  of  the  expense  that  that  system 
has  never  been  put  into  force  ? — ^That  is  so. 

95606.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  fact  that  you 
have  such  a  small  number  of  gangers  ? — That  is  so.  We 
have  cut  down  the  expenses  as  low  as  we  possibly  can, 
because  the  object  has  been  to  make  a  profit  as  much 
as  anything  else. 

95607.  Why  in  order  to  make  a  profit  ? — You  have  to 
cut  your  expenses  down. 

95608.  You  do  not  think  this  idea  has  been  worked 
as  well  as  it  might  be  worked  ? — That  is  so. 

95609.  Your  expenence  has  shown  that  this  method 
of  treating  them  is  not  extremely  expensive  ? — Our 
buildings  are  rather  a  deterrent  to  any  man  ;  you  want 
different  buildings  altogether.  It  is  like  an  ordinary 
shed,  the  day-room  is  at  one  end,  there  is  nothing  elevating 
to  the  men,  nothing  whatever.  We  want  education 
in  the  matter,  we  want  a  building  that  will  enlighten 
1  he  men  ;  I  do  not  mean  an  elaborate  building,  but  some- 
thing comfortable. 

95610.  And  constant  application  ? — Yes. 

95611.  You  have  no  regular  reports  from  Canada  ? — 
Only  letters. 

95612.  You  told  us  you  had  heard  from  twenty  ;  you 
sent  out  100  I  think  you  said  ? — Yes. 

95613.  You  only  got  letters  from  about  twenty  ? — 
I  think  twenty  casual  lal)ourers,  not  more,  I  am  sure. 

95614.  What  experience  had  you  before  you  under 
took  this  work  at  Laindon  ? — {Mr.  Barnes.)  Workhouse 
experience  under  the  same  board,  the  Poplar  Board. 

95615.  Were  you  assistant  labour  master  ? — Labour 
master  at  Poplar  previous  to  going  to  the  colony. 

'ingfield  and  95616.  Ha,ve  you  at  any  time  inc^uired  into  the  systems 
ladleigli.  which  are  adopted  say  at  Lingfield  or  in  other  places 
of  treating  the  same  class  of  people  ? — Yes,  I  have  been 
to  Lingfield,  and  I  have  been  to  Hadleigh,  but  the  circum- 
stances under  which  these  other  colonies  are  established 
is  entirely  different  to  ours.  They  have  opportunities 
of  doing  things  which  we  have  not.  On  3  thing  was 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Clarke  just  now  about  some  classifica- 
tion in  dieting  these  men  in  order  to  classify  them.  That 
would  not  be  permissible  under  the  Poor  Law,  but  it 
would  be  permissible  to  the  authoiities  at  Lingfield  or 
Hadleigh. 
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95617.  Have  you  visited  any  prisons  where  the  Borstal 
system  is  in  operation  ? — I  have  not. 

95618.  You  have  never  come  across  any  of  the  officers 
of  those  prisons  ? — No. 

95619.  You  have  never  thought  of  going  there  in  order 

to  pick  up  fresh  ideas  ? — I  have  thought  of  doing  so,   

but  I  may  say  tbis,  that  the  Colony  at  Laindon  has  not 

been  started  very  long,  and  we  were  not  sure  that  it  was 
going  to  continue  ;  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been 
decided.  If  this  were  going  to  be  extended  to  any  extent, 
I  had  certainly  thought  to  gain  experience  by  visiting 
other  places  to  see  what  was  done. 

95620.  After  work  the  men  practically  do  nothing  Leisure  time 
but  sit  about  and  play  dominoes  ? — Sit  about  or  go  off  occupation, 
for  a  walk. 

9562!.  Tl.ey  knock  off  about  five  ?— Half  past  four, 

95622.  They  have  tea  at  five  ?— Yes. 

95G23.  And  that  is  over  at  half  past  five  ?— Yes. 

95624.  They  go  to  bed  at  nine  ? — They  go  to  bed  -when 
they  like,  but  they  must  be  in  bed  by  nine.  Some  of 
them  go  to  bed  immediately  after  tea. 

95625.  There  is  no  rule  against  that  ? — No,  when  a 
man  has  done  his  work  he  is  quite  at  liberty. 

95626.  Are  they  dormitories  or  cubicles  ? — They  have 
dormitories  divided  off  into  eight  or  ten  beds. 

95627.  Have  you  any  system  cf  petty  officership  Discipline  in 
i'l  the  dormitories  ? — Yes.  dormitories, 

95628.  Do  you  overlook  them  ?— Yes,  we  go  through 
them. 

95629.  Does  your  bedroom,  or  any  other  official's 
bedroom  overlook  them  ? — No.  Some  of  the  officials 
live  close  to  the  building,  but  in  the  case  of  myself  I  do 
not  live  on  the  place  at  all.  We  have  a  night  watchman 
and  some  of  the  day  officers  can  always  pay  a  visit  if 
they  choose. 

95630.  There  is  no  regular  system  ? — [Mr.  Clarke.'^ 
Yes,  there  is  a  regular  system  of  going  through  the  dormi- 
tory every  night. 

95631.  At  certain  intervals  ? — At  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

95632.  And  they  get  up  at  six  in  the  morning  ? — Yes. 

95633.  (Mrs.  Bnsanqiief.)  Why  do  you  not  prohibit 
the  men  drinking  altogether  ? — That  is  a  difficult  task. 

95634..  Would  the  guardians  back  you  up,  if  you  did  ?  Drinking 
— -A  man  does  not  drink  on  the  premises,  if  he  did,  I  when  on 
should  deal  with  that  myself  independent  of  the  guardians,  j^^ggj^^g 
it  does  not  follow  because  a  man  drinks  that  he  gets  ' 
drunk,  but  you  cannot  prevent  a  man  going  inside  a 
public-house  if  he  has  money.     If  he  goes  and  gets  a 
glass  or  two  of  beer  he  would  not  necessarily  get  drunk. 

95635.  You  can  make  it  an  offence  ? — Not  if  you  allow 
them  to  go  out. 

95636.  Would  not  the  guardians  back  you  up  if  you 
did  ? — The  guardians  cannot  make  it  an  offence.  They 
have  no  control  over  him  when  he  is  off  their  premises. 

95637.  At  Hadleigh  it  is  an  offence  ?— Yes,  but  they 
sign  an  agreement  there,  and  as  soon  as  they  drink  they 
send  them  away ;  but  we  cannot,  because  we  are  under 
the  Poor  Law. 

95638.  Cannot  you  impose  any  penalty  ? — Not  if  he 
is  outside.  If  he  did  i  t  on  the  premises  we  could.  When  a 
man  is  outside  we  have  no  control  over  tiim  there.  You 
give  a  man  leave  on  the  Wednesday  say,  and  they  go  out 
with  the  old  people  and  they  bring  it  in,  but  you  have  no 
control  over  them  when  they  are  outside. 

95639.  The  only  way  really  would  be  to  stop  their 
leave  ? — Stop  the  money. 

95640.  Could  you  not  stop  their  leave  ? — The  only 
way  would  be  to  stop  the  money.  We  have  not  had  a 
drunken  man  for  a  long  time  ;  it  is  only  when  the  an- 
employed  come  that  they  have  the  money. 

95641.  Do  you  make  any  attempt  to  separate  the  .Seuaration 
young  lads  from  the  older  men  ? — We  cannot ;  they  all  '(]f  j^fig  from 
sleep  in  one  dormitory.    That  is  one  thing  I  have  pointed  men. 

out  to  the  guardians  ;  if  we  had  different  day-rooms  we 
could  have  a  classification  and  separate  them  out. 

95642.  Do  they  work  in  the  same  gangs  ? — Yes. 

95643.  The  influence  cannot  be  good  ?— No  ;  you  really 
want  classification  for  that. 
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95644.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  With  regard  to  there  being 
only  one  dormitory,  and  on  the  question  of  building,  it  is 
only  within  the  last  three  months  that  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  guardians  should  own  Laindon  ? — That  is  so. 

95645.  That  has  been  the  reason  why  the  guardians 
have  not  put  up  a  building  ? — Yes,  I  am  only  saying  that 
with  our  building  it  has  been  impossible. 

95646.  [Mr.  Loch.)  Would  it  have  been  very  costly 
to  have  put  up  sufficient  partitions  to  get  a  little 
classification  in  the  different  parts  of  those  great  barns 
so  as  to  have  divided  the  young  men  off  ? — That  is 
what  we  are  going  to  endeavour  to  do. 

95647.  Would  it  have  been  costly  to  the  guardians  to 
have  done  it  before  ? — No,  it  would  not  when  they  first 
put  the  building  up,  but  after  they  had  once  got  the 
biiilding  there  it  was.  They  did  not  seem  inclined  to  alter 
it  after  they  had  once  got  it  up  under  the  system  of  three 
years. 

95648.  What  was  your  position  in  Poplar  Workhouse  ; 
were  you  in  the  labour  yard  ? — No.  first  of  all  I  was 
assistant  labour  master  in  Poplar,  then  lunatic  attendant, 
then  receiving  ward  attendant,  then  master.  I  went 
through  them  all — not  at  Poplar,  at  Well  Street,  a  branch 
workhouse  of  Poplar. 

95649.  You  have  been  master  of  a  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

95650.  On  the  question  of  the  offences  and  how  to  con- 
trol them  better.  You  referred  to  the  Order  that  gives 
punishment  for  misdemeanour  on  the  part  of  paupers. 
There  is  no  such  misdemeanour  as  being  idle  in  itself  ; 
they  have  not  to  use  profane  language  ? — They  must 
refuse  to  work. 

95G51.  They  may  idle  over  their  work  as  much  as 
possible  ? — Yes,  as  I  say  they  can  walk  right  along  the 
line.  If  you  give  the  man  a  task,  if  he  does  not  perform 
it,  then  he  comes  under  it. 

95652.  Unless  you  give  the  man  a  task  you  cannot 
control  his  idleness  ? — You  can  only  control  it  by  your 
own  moral  influence,  nothing  else. 

95653.  Do  you  do  your  work  at  all  now  by  task  ? — No. 

95654.  Did  you  at  the  branch  workhouse  ? — We  have 
had  no  task  in  Poplar  for  the  last  ten  years. 

95655.  It  follows  that  the  strongest  power  you  have 
over  a  man  fails  you  if  you  have  no  task  ?— It  did  not 
fail  the  first  year  I  was  there,  when  they  had  some  kind 
of  recompense  with  them.  For  instance,  I  used  to  go  and 
dig  with  them  myself  ;  I  tested  them  personally  ;  those 
men  worked  splendidly,  I  must  say. 

95656.  Supposing  there  was  no  recompense,  then 
would  what  I  say  hold  good,  that  you  did  not  have  your 
strongest  power  of  control  if  there  was  no  task  ? — No. 
You  really  want  a  task  for  a  few  of  them. 

95657.  You  cannot  act  on  any  remunerative  plan  in 
employing  these  men  now,  can  you  ? — No. 

95658.  When  you  had  your  remuneration,  did  you  not 
have  to  link  it  to  some  sort  of  measurement  or  task  ? — 
I  simply  used  to  step  it  owt  myself.  Of  course  with  that 
you  have  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  commonsense.  You 
might  have  twenty  men  together,  one  man  would  be  able 
to  dig  two  rods,  but  another  man  would  not  be  able  to 
dig  one.  You  have  to  go  according  to  your  own  judg- 
ment and  knowledge. 

95659.  You  were  measuring  while  you  were  judging  ? — 
Yes. 

95660.  What  you  want  is  measurement  plus  a  re- 
muneration ? — That  is  so. 

Regulations       95661.  Taking  these  various  offences  set  down  in 
in  Order  in-    the  Order,  which  you  are  no  doubt  quite  familiar  with, 
aufiioient  for  did  you  find  that  practically  they  met  your  difficulty 
discipline.      in    the    employment  of  men  at  all  ? — They  did  not, 
because  the  men  will  simply  go  to  the  farthest  extent 
before  you  can  deal  with  them  in  law.    Personally,  I  do 
not  like  the  law,  I  like  to  deal  with  them  myself,  but 
you  must  have  something  in  the  way  of  compulsion. 

Drinking.  95662.  Take  this  matter  of  discipline  as  to  drink  to 

which  Mrs.  Bosanquet  has  referred,  on  our  present  system, 
the  man  being  outside  the  premises  is  a  free  man  ? — 
That  is  so. 


95663.  He  comes  back  two  hours  later,  possibly  not 
quite  djunk,  but  possibly  having  had  more  than  is  good 
for  him  ;  when  he  comes  back  he  is  no  longer  a  free 
man,  being  on  the  premises  ? — Then  the  pimishment 
comes  in. 

95664.  The  punishment  comes  in  if  he  shows  it ;  he 
is  not  punished  for  going  out  and  doing  what  is  wrong, 
he  is  punished  for  being  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ? — 
That  is  so. 

95665.  Do  you  not  think  in  any  revision  of  the  situa-  Disciplij 
tion,  we  might  do  what  the  Salvation  Army  do  in  some  while  on 
other  way,  and  effect  the  same  result,  namely,  that  a  man  leave  of 
being  maintained  by  the  Poor  Law  should  be  under  absence, 
certain  subjection,  even  though  he  is  outside  ? — That 
really  has  never  come  into  force  because  there  has  never 
been  a  colony  like  this  before  ;    there  has  never  been  a 
place  where  the  able-bodied  class  have  been  allowed  to 
go  out. 

95666.  You  are  dealing  with  the  question  more  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  colony,  which  has  no  laws  ? — 
The  question  comes  in  there  if  they  were  to  misbehave 
like  that,  the  thing  would  be  to  stop  their  leave.  I 
cannot  see  under  the  present  law  how  you  would  deal 
with  them  while  they  were  out,  if  you  give  them  leave. 

95667.  I  want  to  get  to  a  new  point.    You  say  it  is 
good  for  them  to  go  out  and  get  their  walk  ? — Yes. 

95668.  What  you  want  is  a  change  of  the  law  which 
will  control  them  if  possible,  in  spite  of  their  being  outside 
—Yes. 

95669.  When  you  said  something  about  having  control, 
you  talked  of  a  labour  colony ;  that  labour  colonA' 
would  be  practically  a  penal  colony,  would  it  not,  and 
the  discipline  would  be  almost  like  prison  discipline  ? — 
For  the  men  I  referred  to  of  the  Worst  class. 

95670.  Do  you  propose  that  a  colony  like  that  should  Home  0  e 
be  in  the  hands  of  another  authority  like  the  prison  as  anthc  y 
authority  ? — Really,  I  should  say  it  should  be  under  the  over  pei 
Home  Office,  and  those  men  should  not  be  allowed  to  colony, 
go  out  unless  they  improved  in  their  character  and 
demeanour,  and  everything. 

95671.  The  ground  of  that  would  be  not  a  specific  Magistr  h 
offence,  would  it,  but  the  fact  that  their  general  behaviour  order. 

in  the  place  has  been  so  bad  that  the  master  thinks  some 
better  control  is  necessary,  and  there  must  be  a  magis- 
terial decision  in  that  case  to  that  effect  ? — Yes. 

95672.  Do  you  think  quite  as  an  outsider  that  the  fact 
that  a  man  has  behaved  badly  all  round,  not  broken  any 
heads,  not  used  any  particularly  obscene  language,  but 
he  has  been  a  bad  influence  in  the  place  through  idleness 
and  so  on,  that  in  such  a  case  the  magistrate  Would 
commit  ? — No,  he  would  not  commit  on  that.  I  should 
not  like  to  take  a  man  merely  on  those  conditions.  I 
never  have  done  so. 

95673.  I  meant  rather  one  of  the  scabby  sheep  ? — 
No,  they  would  not  commit. 

95674.  Do  you  think  your  proposal  of  a  penal  colony 
means  much,  because  after  all  it  must  be  a  magisterial 
decision,  you  may  have  your  colony  and  not  be  able  to 
use  it ;  for  have  we  not  a  Vagrancy  Law  which  is  very 
little  enforced  ? — I  do  not  think  they  should  be  dealt 
with  by  my  scheme,  but  dealt  with  in  the  colony  wherever 
it  was  ;  in  the  case  you  speak  about,  you  could,  deal  with 
a  man  like  that  by  simple  isolation,  and  giving  bread 
and  milk,  and  all  that. 

95675.  You  want  attached  to  your  colony,  within  Penal  dis 
reach,  or  in  the  place  itself,  penal  discipline  ? — That  is  so.  pHnewitli* 

95676.  Do  you  not  come  back  to  those  old  Orders  of 
the  board,  with  the  penalty  of  shutting  up  or  reducing 
rations  ? — Yes,  you  must  have  the  Orders. 

95677.  Supposing  you  are  dealing  with  these  men  at 
Laindon,  what  means  have  you  of  doing  one  or  the 
other  ?    You  can  cut  down  dietary  ? — Yes,  and  give 

them  bread  and  water.  '  , 

95678.  Now  as  to  the  shutting  up  ? — We  have  nowhere  isolation  J 
where  we  can  shut  them  up.  I 

95679.  All  the  advantages  that  come  from  isolation  are  ' 
out  of  your  reach  ? — There  should  be  isolation,  which  is 

not  within  our  reach,  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have 
to  contend  with. 
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95680.  Taking  the  work,  of  course  the  soil  is  a  very 
troublesome  one  for  wet  weather  and  in  winter-time  ? — 
Yes. 

95681.  But  making  the  very  best  of  that,  you  are  driven 
at  last  to  sack-making  and  mat-making  ? — Yes. 

95682.  You  also  put  them  on  to  stone-breaking  ? — Yes. 

95683.  Are  you  not,  therefore,  being  driven  back  to 
almost  workhouse  employment,  only  in  a  colony  ? — That 
is  being  driven  back  to  workhouse  employment— stone- 
breaking. 

95684.  So  that  except  that  it  is  in  the  open  air  and  in 
the  ^ountry,  relatively,  if  your  numbers  were  at  all 
increased,  would  you  not  have  to  make  what  j  ou  call 
institutional  wo/k  for  them  as  against  farm  work  ? — Yes. 

95685.  Are  we  not  thus  working  in  a  vicious  circle, 
imless  we  are  carelul  to  keep  the  numbers  down  to  what 
the  farm  will  employ  we  get  a  larger  number  than  we  can 
deal  with  on  farm  employment  ? — That  brings  us  back 
again  to  the  employment  of  the  workhouse  ;  you  have  to 
deal  with  the  men  as  best  you  can.  When  yo'a  get  an 
overflow  of  numbers,  and  have  not  got  the  work  for  them, 
that  brings  them  back  to  the  workhouse,  and  they  get  into 
the  same  state. 

95686.  Taking  that  point  you  mentioned  just  now,  of 
dismissal,  you  s;  id  quite  rightly,  I  think,  tnat  at  Hadleigli 
tliey  could  be  dismissed  ;  they  can  turn  a  man  out  ?— Yes. 

95687.  Do  you  see  any  great  reason  against  the 
authorities  of  an  institution  of  a  Poor  Law  type  having 
power  to  dismiss  ? — I  do  not.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing.  I  have  never  known  a  man  in  my  life  to 
starve  when  he  was  turned  out. 

95688.  I  suppose  here  again  it  is  rather  the  fear  of  what 
might  be  said  that  is  the  whip  over  ua  ? — You  have  not  a 
legal  right. 

95689.  Do  you  sec  any  objection  to  there  being  a  legal 
right  to  cases  leing  reported  to  the  guardians  at  once  and 
the  supeivising  lody  dismissing  the  men  ?^ — I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  indeed  ;  I  think  it  ould  be  a 
splendid  thing. 

95690.  If  we  did  that  there  would  be  a  continual  sifting 
of  these  men  in  the  faim  ? — Yes.  I  find  it  has  more 
influence  over  a  man  to  turn  him  out  than  to  send  him  to 
prison. 

95691.  You  have  yourself  been  in  charge  of  a  work- 
house ;  comparing  notes  with  other  i;eople  who  care  about 
this,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  there  is  one  thing  that 
deters  at  the  outlet,  and  that  is  keeping  the  men  out  cf 
the  body  of  the  house  ;  it  is  systematically  done  in  some 
places  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  man  when  he  first  comes  in  is 
not  allowed  to  go  into  the  body  of  the  house,  and  very 
often  he  will  conuder  the  matter  and  take  his  discharge. 
Have  you  found  that  that  is  so  ? — That  is  if  he  does  not 
get  into  the  body  of  the  house.  If  he  once  gets  through 
the  gates  and  into  the  body  of  the  house  he  does  not  take 
his  discharge. 

95692.  SuppOT.ing  you  get  many  of  the  unemployed 
instead  of  saying  in  every  case  :  Here  is  the  workhouse — 
which  is  practically  what  has  been  done  in  effect,  you 
take  half-a-dozen  different  types  and  you  say  :  This  man 
shall  go  to  the  colony,  and  this  maiji  shall  go  to  another 
place  ;  do  you  think  that  that  would  tend  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  the  type  that  we  do  not  want  to  exist  at 
all  ? — I  do  most  earnestly. 

95693.  Where  does  your  water  come  from  ? — Ours  is 
surface  water. 

95694.  Surface  water  ? — Yes,  I  made  a  reservoir,  we 
collect  it  in  the  winter-time,  and  store  it  for  the  summer. 

95695.  Is  it  lasting  ? — Yes,  it  has  dene  at  present. 

95696.  Is  it  good  water  ? — Yes,  it  was  examined  last, 
I  Ihink,  about  three  weeks  ago  ;  we  just  found  a  trifle  of 
ammonia  in  it,  but  very  little. 

95697.  \\  here  does  your  drainage  go  ?  How  do  you 
manage  the  drainage  of  the  premises  ? — I  drain  into  a 
cesspool  for  all  ours  ;  and  the  overflow  runs  out  the  other 
side  of  the  reservoir. 

95698.  That  is  all  used  for  the  farm  ?— Yes. 

95699.  No  complaint  has  been  made  about  the  supply 
of  water  ? — None  whatever.  There  was  a  complaint 
made  two  j-ears  ago,  a  letter  was  sent  by  one  of  the  in- 
mates, but  there  has  been  no  complaint  lately. 
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95700.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Is  your  supply  of  water  adequate 
for  baths,  and  things  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

95701.  (Mr.  Loch.)  One  question  with  regard  to  the 
workhouses  ;   was  any  effort  made  to  get  the  people  out 
of  the  workhouse  by  going  through  the  eases  constantly 
and  seeing  what  could  be  done  outside  of  the  workhouse  3  Mar.  1908. 
that  you  had  charge  of  ? — No,  not  at  that  time. 

95702.  May  I  take  it  that  you  think  that  unless  this 
institutional  work  either  at  Laindon  or  elsewhere  is  com- 
bined with  the  consideration  of  the  individual,  the  system 
will  not  really  aid  us  in  getting  rid  of  pauperism  ? — 
(Mr.  Barnes.)  Not  unless  they  classify  them. 

95703.  Unless  they  are  classified,  and  you  are  doing 
the  right  thing  for  each  individual  ? — (Mr.  Clarke.)  If 
they  are  not  classified  it  will  all  sink  into  a  workhouse. 

95704.  It  seemed  to  me,  unless  you  made  great  altera- 
tions there,  you  could  not  get  possibly  the  elements  of 
classification.  At  present,  I  understand,  you  are  dealing 
solely  with  the  unemployed,  not  with  the  mixed  popula- 
tion you  had  some  time  ago  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

95705.  When  you  get  this  boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  Voutlis. 
is  there  any  question  of  his  coming  before  the  magistrates  ? 

— Not  if  I  could  possibly  help  it.  I  have  never  taken  a 
boy  like  that  before  the  magistrates  in  my  life  yet.  As 
soon  as  you  do  that  he  is  done  for  altogether. 

95706.  You  propose  all  kinds  of  teaching  in  the  place  ? 
—Yes. 

95707.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a  teaching  staff  to  Instruction, 
have  any  effect  you  must  keep  these  men  in.    I  am  think- 
ing of  these  comparativ^ely  young  peoj)le  who  are  in  your 
institution,  if  you  have  a  teaching  arrangement  for  them 

and  they  go  in  and  out  at  all,  your  teaching  will  be  valueless 
because  they  will  not  get  much  of  it  ? — That  is  so.  We 
find  they  do  not  go  in  and  out  down  at  the  colony.  When 
they  will  not  allow  them  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  they  stay 
at  the  colony.  If  they  could  get  inside  the  workhouse, 
they  would  take  their  discharge. 

95708.  You  would  like  to  keep  them  at  the  colony  so  Detention  in 
long  as  you  can  help  them  to  be  better  ? — That  is  so.  colony 

necessarv  for 

95709.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  instead  of  the  possibility  o-ood  effect, 
of  going  in  and  out  of  the  colony,  which  there  now  is,  if 

you  are  to  do  them  any  service  you  must  keep  them  some 
little  time  in  the  colony  ? — That  is  what  you  want, 
compulsion. 

95710.  Then  it  means  a  different  method  of  admission 
and  a  different  method  of  discharge  ? — Yes.  ( Mr.  Barnes. ) 
You  must  have  classification  in  different  colonies,  not  in 
one  colony. 

95711.  It  is  always  under  the  condition  that  you  must 
hold  the  man  some  time,  so  that  you  can  do  some  good  ? — 
(ilfr.  Clarke.)  We  say  the  man  should  go  there  for  twelve 
months  or  six  months  ;  the  condition  of  it  would  be 
different  and  the  law  would  be  different  we  presume. 

95712.  (Mr.    Patten-MacDougall.)  What   provision    is  Medical 
there  at  the  colony  for  medical  supervision  ? — We  send  supervision, 
for  Dr.  Carter  from  Billericay,  5  miles  away. 

95713.  Does  he  come  regularly,  or  is  he  sent  for  ? — 
We  send  a  man  for  him  right  away  if  we  want  him. 

95714.  (Sir  Samuet  Provis.)  Does  he  only  come  when 
you  send  for  him  ? — We  always  make  a  rule  to  send  for 
him  every  day  and  twice  a  day,  if  we  want  him.  We 
do  not  want  him  to  come  every  day,  otherwise,  because 
whenever  he  comes  we  always  get  a  certain  call  to  see 
him.    We  endeavour  to  try  and  kill  tha.t  kind  of  thing. 

95715.  The  police  complained  about  you  at  one  time,  Local  feeling 
did  they  not  ? — That  is  so.  against 

95716.  Has   that  ceased —Yes,   there  was  a  lot  of '^"^^y* 
feeling  attached  to  that.    I  think  that  was  proved.  (Mr. 
Barnes.)  The  people  living  in  the  neighbourhood  rather 
objected  to  the  existence  of  the  colony. 

95717.  They  rather  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  colony  ? — 
That  is  so.  They  had  an  idea  that  in  these  quiet  country 
places  they  did  not  like  these  men  walking  around. 

95718.  All  that  is  over  now  ? — Yes,  we  get  very  little 
of  it  now,  they  are  getting  used  to  it. 

95719.  There  were  complaints  which  you  referred  to, 
about  their  going  to  public-houses,  is  that  still  a  trouble  ? — 
( Mr.  Clarke. )  That  is  what  we  have  been  talking  of  now. 
That  hps  not  been  so  up  to  the  present,  but  we  have  the^ 
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unemployed  down  there  now,  and  we  have  to  tef5t  these 
new  men.  They  have  been  down  a  week  and  I  have  to 
test  them.  I  say  if  they  get  money  no  doubt  we  shall 
ha  ve  the  difficulty  then. 

95720.  You  thought  it  desirable  they  should  have  a 
3  Mar.  1908.  little  money,  did  you  not,  by  way  of  reward  for  good 

v/ork  ? — Yes,  and  good  conduct. 

95721.  Why  is  that  not  open  to  the  same  objection 
that  they  might  want  to  spend  it  in  drink  ? — It  is  so 
small  an  amount. 

95722.  At  one  time  you  gave  them  6d.  a  week  from  a 
voluntary  fund  ? — I  did. 

95723.  Did  you  find  that  went  in  drink  ?— They  had 
more  money  than  that,  too ;  it  was  the  unemployed 
principally. 

95721.  The  6d.  was  not  enough  1 — No,  it  only  found 
fchem  in  to':acco.  A  man  would  not  do  much  with  6d., 
if  he  had  to  find  himself  in  tobacco.  They  smoke  a  good 
deal  of  tobacco  in  the  open  tSx. 

95725.  It  was  not  enough  ? — No. 

95726.  Gradually  have  you  been  able  to  stiffen  up 
your  discipline  ? — I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  with 
the  discipline  except  at  that  time  with  the  drink  of  the 
unemploj^ed. 

95727.  I  rather  meant  there  by  discipline,  the  arrange- 
ments generally.  Have  you  been  able  to  be  more  strict 
in  your  administration  ? — Yes,  we  have  had  more  officers 
since  then.  At  that  time  there  was  only  myself  and 
one  officer  besides. 

95728.  Have  the  gangers  had  trouble  in  the  field  in 
looking  after  the  men  ? — No,  except  in  a  few  cases  that 
we  have  turned  away. 

Dietary.  95729.  In  the  matter  of  dietary  you  are  much  more 

stringent  than  you  were  ?■ — Yes. 

95730.  It  was  suggested  that  when  the  men  first  came 
to  you  they  required  a  somewhat  generous  diet  in  order 
to  put  them  into  a  somewhat  fair  condition.  How  do 
you  got  over  that  difficulty  now  ? — Some  of  them  have 
not  such  large  corporations  as  they  had.  We  have 
noticed  the  difference  in  the  corporations  in  diffeicnt 
classes  of  men.  We  had  some  exceptionally  large  men 
here.  This  started  on  the  6th  October,  and,  of  course, 
tbey  all  refused  to  work  on  that  morning,  and  I  had  to 
deal  with  them. 


Discipline. 


Administra- 
cn. 


95731.  All  that  difficulty  is  over  ?— Yes.  {Mr.  Barnes.)  \ 
We  have  got  to  prove  yet  the  unemployed  that  we  have 

down  now.  It  is  a  fact  that  when  the  diet  was  reduced 
we  had  all  pauper  labourers  down  there,  and  they  did 
not  work  at  the  same  pressure  as  the  men  had  worked 
previously  under  better  dieting.  As  to  whether  the 
unemployed  that  we  have  now  will  be  able  to  work  on 
the  diet  we  have  now,  as  to  whether  it  is  sufficiently 
good  for  them,  has  to  be  proved. 

95732.  At  the  time  of  the  reduction  had  you  only 
paupers  ? — OiJy  workhouse  men. 

95733.  When  you  take  in  w^hat  you  call  the  uncm-  Method 
ployed,  do  they  come  to  you  straight  or  from  the  work-  admissic 
house  ? — {Mr.  Clarke.)  They  come  straight  to  us. 

95734.  On  an  order  from  the  relieving  officer  ? — Yes. 

95735.  So  that  they  never  go  into  the  Poplar  Work- 
house itself  ? — There  are  some  of  them  who  have  been 
in  the  Poplar  Workhouse.  There  are  some  that  I  know 
have  been  there. 

95736.  They  did  not  come  direct  ?— No. 

95737.  They  may  have  been  in  previously,  you  mean  ? 
—Yes. 

95738.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  You  used  the  work  "unem-"Unem 
ployable  "  to  describe  some  of  the  people  you  took,  able." 
Will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  that  exactly  ? — I 

mean  a  man  that  if  you  find  him  work  he  would  not  work. 

95739.  Is  that  due  to  moral  or  m.ental  failure  ? — 
Both. 

95740.  Do  you  think  he  is  not  quite  all  there  ? — You 
would  not  call  bim  unemployable  if  he  was  mentally 
unfit ;  he  must  be  morall}  and  mentally  unfit  before  you 
can  call  bim  that. 

95741.  How  many  of  these  men  you  have  had  down 
are  unemployable  ? — A  few  ;  they  aie  only  phj^sically 
fit  for  work. 

95742.  Their  being  unemploj'able  is  tbe  result  of  moral 
failure  ? — Of  their  cwn  character. 

95743.  And  not  mental  ? — {Mr.    Barnes.)  Pbj-sically, 
morally  and  mentally,  too. 

95744.  Some  of  them  are  not  quite  sane,  are  V.  ey  ? — 
No,  they  are  not. 


Mr.  J.  BcTEUX  Skeggs,  called  ;  and  Examined. 
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95745.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Deputy  Town  Clerk  and 
Clerk  to  the  Valuation  and  Eating  Department  of  the 
Borough  of  Poplar  ? — I  am. 

95746.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  answer  some 
questions  which  were  sent  to  you  by  this  Commission, 
and  also  to  prepare  a  Statement,  if  you  will  kindly  hand 
those  in  we  will  treat  them  as  your  evidonce-in-chief  ? 
— Certainly.     ( Witness  handed  in  the  following  Document ) 

1.  The  question  of  the  extra  charge  upon  local  rates 
consequent  upon  the  allowance  to  owners  under  the 
Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act,  1869,  can- 
not be  dealt  with  fairly  without  at  the  same  time  con- 
sidering the  other  causes  of  increased  local  rates, 
such  as  empty  properties,  bankruptcies,  absconding  of 
the  direct  payers,  and  the  various  other  items  included 
in  the  term  "  irrecoverable." 

2.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  compounding  be 
abolished  this  item  must  increase,  as  the  wliole  of  the 
loss  through  tliese  causes  in  the  case  of  compounded 
properties  would  be  transferred  to  the  column  "Irre- 
coveralile." 

3.  Attached  is  a  Table  showing  the  losses  on  the  col- 
lection of  rates  in  the  Meitropolitan  boroughs.  {Ap- 
jxnJixNo.  XIII.  {A)  ). 

4.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  in  boroughs  where 
there  is  little  compounding  the  percentage  of  irre- 
coverable is  much  higher. 

5.  In  the  borough  of  Lewisham,  where  there  is  no 
compounding  at  all,  the  percentage  of  irrecoverable  is 
9.33  ais  against  2-93  in  Poplar. 

6.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  all  precept  authori- 
ties should  b€ar  their  proportion  of  the  loss  of  rate. 


7.  The    rate    required    for    the  central  authorities  Effect  oi 
(London    County   Council    for  county  and  education  equalisai  n 
purposes,  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  Metropolitan  of  loss  ii 
Police,  and  the  Central  Unemployed  Body)  for  the  year  collei-tio!m 
1906-7  on  the  rateable  value  of  London  was  5-1478  in  equalisa  'n 
the  £.  of  centre 

8.  To  obtain  this  rate  the  Borough  Councils  had  to 
levy  rates  varying  from  5-0  68  in  Paddington,  to  5-10  02 
in  part  of  Stepney,  and  5-11-23  in  the  Bromley  parish 
of  Poplar  (Popla.-'s  average  being  5-10  30),  the  dif- 
ference, of  course,  being  caused  by  the  fluctuation  in 
the  losses  in  the  various  boroughs. 

9.  Had  these  central  authorities  borne  their  pro- 
portion of  the  loss  on  the  collection  of  the  rates  levied 
for  these  purposes,  an  equal  rate  would  have  been 
levied  of  5-5  53,  an  increase  of  4  85  in  Paddington,  and 
a  decrease  of  5  70  in  the  Bromley  Parish  of  Poplar. 

10.  In  this  suggestion  I  am  only  dealing  with  the 
central  rates,  which  surely  should  be  the  same  in  all 
London,  and  not  with  rates  raised  for  local  purposes, 
which  might  be  open  to  argument  as  to  the  local 
needs  or  local  policy  of  the  governing  bodies. 

11.  With  regard  to  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment  and 
Collection  Act,  I  tvhink  an  amendment  of  that  Act  very 
desirable. 

12.  I   believe   the  rating   authority  should,  at  all  Compuls  f 
events  in  a  borough  like  Poplar,  have  the  power  as  at  compoun  ag 
present  to  compulsorily  rate  the  owners  of  small  pro-  ^^'^  f®' 
perties,  instead  of  the  occupiers,  as  provided  by  Sec-  duction  i 
tion  4  of  the  Act,  but  that  the  allowance  to  the  owner  a"*''^^'*'": 
of  15  per  cent,  merely  for  acting  as  the  agent  is  far 

too  much.  I  think  5  per  cent,  for  this  purpose  would 
be  ample,  and  a  further  allowance  of  not  exceeding 
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C  npulsory  15  per  cent,  made  as  now  on  the  owner  agreeing  to  pay 
ccipounding  the  rates  whether  the  hereditament  be  occupied  or  not. 

ditioD  of         1>5.  In  many  cases  now  the  owner  refuses  to  agree  to 
mce.      pay  full  or  empty,  finding  it  more  profitable  to  deduct 
the  proportion  of  empties  from  the  gross  rate,  and  then 
hare  the  allowance  of  15  per  cent,  ior  ■paying  instead  of 
the  tenant. 

14.  A  notable  example  is  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, who  declined  to  pay  "  full  or  empty  "  in  respect  of 
their  tenements,  with  the  following  result:  — 

15.  The  gross  rate  on  these  tenements 
for  the  cuiient  year  amounts  to  -  £2,051  17  0 

The  allowance  had  the  compound- 
ing agreement  been  in  force 
would  have  been  25  per  cent.    -      512  19  3 


The  following  table  gives  the  number 


Amount  payable 


£1,538  17  9 


mpossible 
'here  larf;e 
umber  of 
iiall  weekly 
ol  bgs. 


16.  The  L.C.C.  deducted  from  the  gross  rate  of 
£2,051  17s.  the  proportion  in  respect  of  empty  tene- 
ments, and  received  the  15  per  cent,  allowance  on  the 
rate  payable,  with  the  result  that  the  amount  actually 
paid  was  £1,316  13s.  lid.  Had  the  allowance  been 
only  5  per  cent,  the  amount  payable  would  have  been 
£1,528  9s.  lid.,  in  -which  case  there  would  have  been 
no  great  inducement  to  the  L.C.C.  to  refuse  to  com- 
pound. 

17.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  maximum  rateable 
value  under  the  Act  is  too  high.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
ever  intended  that  a  hoase  let  at  16s.  per  week  should 
come  within  the  Act. 

18.  Briefly,  then,  I  would  suggest  that  the  law  should 
be  amended — 

(a)  To  make  the  central  spending  authorities 
bear  the  loss  on  the  collection  of  their  portion  of 
the  rate. 

(b)  To  reduce  the  maximum  rateable  value  under 
Section  3  of  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collec- 
tion Act,  1869,  to  £15,  and  the  compulsory  allow- 
ance to  the  owner  under  Section  4,  Sub-section  1 
of  the  same  Act  to  5  i)er  cent. 

(See  Appendix  No.  XIII.  iB).) 

Question  I. — Is  composition  by  owners  for  the  payment 
of  rates  the  rule  in  your  district  ? 

Answer  I. — Yes.  Section  4  of  the  Poor  Eate  and 
Collection  Act,  1869,  is  in  force  in  this  borough,  whereby 
the  owners  of  all  houses  rated  at  and  under  £20  are 
liable  for  payment  of  the  rates  instead  of  the  occupiers. 

Question  II. — Is  the  direct  payment  by  occupiers  (a) 
possible,  (b)  advisable.  If  in  your  opinion  it  is 
impossible,  would  you  kindly  say  on  what  ground? 

Answer  II. — In  my  opinion  in  a  borough  such  as 
Poplar  the  direct  payment  by  the  occupier  of  the  small 
weekly  let  hereditament  ie  practically  impossible. 

There  were  at  the  last  Quinquennial  Valuation  of  the 
borough  in  1905,  24,667  assessments  classified  as 
follows  :  — 

Docks       -       --      --       --  3 

Eailways  20 

Gas,  water,  and  other  public  companies  -  29 
Government  properties  -  -  -  -  9 
Municipal  buildings  -  -  -  -  71 
Factories  -  -  -  -  '-  -  -  447 
Sheds,  stables,  workshops,  etc.  -  -  612 
Licensed  houses  -  -       .       .       -  351 

Houses  and'  shops  over  £20  rateable  value  3,259 
Houses  rated  at  and  under  £20      -  19,866 


24,667 


There  are  at  the  presenr  time  19,283  separate  assess- 
ments the  subject  of  compounding  agreement'!,  and  of 
these  1,230  represent  the  artisan  or  block  dwellings, 
and  18,053  in  respect  of  ordinary  dwelling  houses,  the 
vast  majority  of  which  are  occupied  by  more  than  one 
family. 

These,  too,  consist  of  two  classes  :  — 

(a)  Those  let  by  the  landlord  to  two  or  more 
families,  the  rents  being  paid  by  each  direct  to  the 
landlord  or  his  agent. 

(b)  Those  let  by  the  landlord  directly  to  one 
tenant  who  sublets  a  portion  to  lodgers. 

429— IX. 


Assessment. 

Weekly  Rental 

Number  of 
Houses. 

Not  exceeding  £5. 

4s.  and  under. 

247 

£6  and  up  to  £10. 

4s.  6d.  to  8s. 

4,268 

£11  and  up  to  £15 

8s.  6d.  to  12s. 

2,460 

£16. 

12s.  6d. 

1,051 

£17. 

13s.  Od. 

1,755 

£18. 

13s.  6d. 

618 

£19. 

14s.  and  14s.  6d. 

1,166 

£20. 

15s.  and  15s.  6d. 

718 

19,283 
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There  are  3,124  compounding  agreements  with  the 
landlords  or  agents  in  respect  of  these  heriditaments. 

Dealing  with  the  compounded  houses,  other  than 
artizans'  dwellings,  I  believe  if  the  rates  had  to  be 
collected  direct  from  the  occupier  the  number  of  assess- 
ments, now  18,053,  would  at  least  be  double,  and  the 
collection  of  the  rate  from  36,100  or  more  ratepayers, 
either  quarterly  or  weekly,  would  be  quite  impossible.. 

Question  III. — Do  variations  in  the  rates  affect  rents 
where  composition  is  the  rule  ? 

Answer  III. — To  an  extent,  yes ;  but  speaking 
generally,  I  believe  the  rents  dfepend  largely  upon  the 
demand  for  houses.  At  the  present  time  with  the 
rates  increasing,  rents  are  showing  a  downward 
tendency.  There  have  been  487  appeals  against  assess- 
ments of  this  class  of  hereditament  solely  on  account  of 
reduction  of  rents  diuring  the  past  twelve  months. 

Question  IV. — Can  you  trace  any  effect  of  the  direct 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  they 
take  in  local  government;  and  what  attitude  do 
the  occupiers  of  small  properties  take  towards 
local  government  when  they  do  rwt  pay  the  rates 
directly  ? 

Answer  IV. — 'My  experience  goes  to  show  that  to  a 
very  large  extent  the  interest  taken  in  local  govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  work  of  the  various  associations 
(political,  trade  union,  and  ratepayers)  interested  in 
the  question. 

Question  V. — Have  you  any  experience  of  a  weekly 
collection  of  rates  from  occupiers  ?  Would  such 
be  possible? 

Answer  V. — I  have  had  no  experience  of  a  weekly 
collection  of  rates  from  occupiers,  and  having  regard  to 
the  number  of  the  hereditaments  of  this  class,  and  of 
the  migratory  character  of  the  occupiers,  I  am  quite 
certain  such  a  system  would  be  impracticable  if  not 
impossible. 

Question  VI. — Assuming  a  weekly  collection,  would  the 
cost  be  greater  than  the  allowance  now  made 
for  compounding? 

Answer  VI. — The  cost  of  collecting  would,  of  course, 
be  infinitely  greater  than  now,  and,  in  addition,  there 
would  be  the  loss  on  empties,  bad  debts,  runs,  and  a 
probably  permanent  increase  in  tlie  item  of  recoverable 
arrears  ;  so  that  the  probability  is  that  the  percentage 
of  loss  would  be  as  great  or  greater  than  under  the  com- 
pounding system  if  amended,  as  I  will  suggest  in  a 
Memorandum  accompanying  these  answers.  (See  Appen- 
dix No.  XIII.  (A).) 

Question  VII. — Has  the  system  of  compounding  any 
effect  upon  the  value  for  rating  purposes  of  the 
property  compounded  for? 

Answer  VII. — Certainly  not.  The  Valuation  Metro- 
polis Act,  1869,  is  very  clear  in  its  definition  of  gross 
and'  rateable  value,  viz.  : 

"  The  term  '  gross  value '  means  the  annual  rent 
which  a  tenant  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  to  pay  for  an  here- 

2  R2 
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ditament,  if  the  tenant  undertook  to  pay  all  usual 
tenant's  rates  and  taxes,  and  tithe  commutation 
r-ent  charge,  if  any,  and  if  the  landlord'  undertooJc 
to  bear  the  cost  of  repairs  and  insurance,  and  the 
other  expenses,  if  any,  necessary  to  maintain  the 
hereditament  in  a  state  to  command  that  rent." 

"  The  term  '  rateable  value '  means  the  gross 
value  after  dedtucting  therefrom  the  probable 
annual  average  cost  of  th©  repairs,  insurance,  and 
other  expenses  as  aforesaid." 

In  arriving  at  th©  yearly  rental  in  this  class  of  pro- 
perty the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  decided  (in  a  Poplar 
case)  that  the  sum  which  would  have  been  paidi  yearly 
for  a  10s.  weekly  let  house  was  not  fifty-two  times  10s. , 
but  something  less  than  that,  and  the  late  Mr. 
McConiell  determined  the  amount  of  difference  between 
the  amount  actually  receivable  and  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  received  had  the  house  been  let  yearly 
as  7  per  cent.,  and  upon  this  assumption  the  gross 
and  rateable  value  of  the  10s.  house  in  Poplar  at  the 
time  of  this  appeal  was  determined  as  follows  :  — 


Demand  in 
.advance. 


Direct  pay- 
ment by 
small  weekly 
occupiers. 


Weekly  rent  at  10s. 

Less  7  per  cent,  for  converting  this  weekly 
rent  into  a  hypothetical  yearly  tenancy 

Yearly  rental        -      -  - 

Less  Parochial  Rates  at  123.    £    s.  d. 
in  the  £  on  £13        -  .740 

Water  Eate  -      -      -        12  0 


Gross  value  .  -  - 
Statutory  deduction  ^  - 
Kateable  value 


£    s.  d. 

26   0  0 


1  16  6 


24    3  6 


7  16  0 


16    7  6 


4    1  10 


12    5  8 


No  allowance 
for  payment 
in  advance. 


Utilising  rent 
collectors. 


The  Assessment  therefore  being  determined  at  £16 
Gross,  £12  Rateable. 

Question  VIII. — In  the  event  of  occupiers  paying 
their  rates  direct,  should  an  allowance  be  given  for 
payment  in  advance? 

Answer  VIII.- — I  think  not. 

Question  IX.— Does  the  practice  of  demanding  pay- 
ment of  rates  considerably  in  advance  tell  unduly 
on  occupiers  paying  direct? 

Answer  IX. — Rates  are  not  now  collected  consider- 
ably in  advance.  In  this  borough  the  rates  are  made 
and  collected  quarterly,  and  it  is  half  way  through  the 
quarter  before  the  rate  actually  begins  to  be  paid.  It 
is  not  till  the  second  week  of  the  third  month  of  the 
quarter  that  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  in  the  shape  of 
summonses. 

The  present  direct  payer  of  rates  has  practically  a  set 
time  each  quarter  wlien  he  pays.  Some  of  the  big 
firms  and  companies  invariably  pay  early  in  the  quar- 
ter, but  whether  early  or  late,  the  direct  payer  knows 
he  has  to  pay  rates  four  times  in  the  year  and  arranges 
accordingly. 

95747.  {Chairman.)  I  will  take  you  through  certain 
of  your  answers  because  you  may  wish  to  amplify  tl  em. 
I  see  from  your  answer  to  Question  2,  your  f •pinion  is 
that  the  direct  payment  by  occupiers  of  small  weekly 
hereditaments  is  practically  impossible,  and  you  show 
what  a  verj  large  proportion  of  them  there  are  rated  at 
or  under  £20.  Were  you  looking  at  this  rather  Irom  the 
official  point  of  view  as  to  the  collection  of  rates  through 
the  rate  collectors  ?— Yes,  to  a  great  extent. 

95748.  I  can  quite  understand  the  objections  there 
would  be  to  an  attempt  to  collect  the  rates  weekly  through 
the  existing  organisation  ot  rate  collectors,  but  might 
it  not  be  possible  to  collect  the  rates  weekly  if  they  were 
associated  with  the  payment  of  rent  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

95749.  Utihsing  the  rent  collectors  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  rates  also  ? — Then  for  this  class  you 
would  have  3,000  rate  collectors  in  a  borough  like  Poplar. 

95750.  The  majority  of  those  who  are  employed  by 
the  landlords  are  responsible  persons  ? — Yes. 

95751.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  utilise  them? — Yes, 
but  you  would  have  to  pay  them  for  collecting,  and  j-ou 
would  have  to  have  your  collectors  for  direct  payers. 


Weekh 
coUectij 
would  riuire 
enorraoi  in- 
crease ; 
collectol 

Difficuljisof 
weekly  1 
collecti;! 
througl| 
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Great 
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95752.  If  it  was  only  tacked  on  to  the  collection  of 
rent  the  commission  would  be  a  very  small  one  ? — You 
would  have  the  other  point,  that  what  you  gain  by  the 
reduction  of  the  present  commission  you  would  lose  on 
empties  and  so  on. 

95753.  Taking  first  the  question  of  machinery  it  would 
be  in  your  judgment,  I  assume,  impossible  to  collect 
through  the  existing  machinery  ? — Supposing  you  paid 
5  per  cent.,  then  your  commission  would  practically  be 
one-fifth  of  what  it  is  now. 

95754.  Shall  we  take  the  machinery  first,  then  we  will 
come  to  the  commission.  It  would  be  impossible,  without 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  existing  rate  collectors  for 
the  borough,  to  collect  ? — That  is  so. 

95755.  What  are  the  difficulties  of  collecting  through 
the  landlords  whose  rents  are  paid  weekly  ? — I  take  it 
in  the  bulk  of  cases  the  agent  who  collects  weekly  only 
accounts  to  his  principal  quarterly  ;  that  is  one  difficulty, 
we  want  money  from  time  to  time  during  the  quarter  ; 
we  could  not  wait  a  quarter.  That  might  be  got  over. 
Then  the  agent  who  now  collects  the  rent  at  5  per  cent, 
collects  the  rent,  piobably,  at  5  per  cent,  because  he  is 
also  a  builder  and  repairer,  and  he  is  making  money  in 
the  repairs  to  the  houses. 

95756.  Are  those  largely  the  class  of  persons  who  are 
employed  as  agents  ? — I  think  every  agent  is  a  builder, 
and  what  he  does  not  make  in  the  collection  of  rent  he 
makes  by  his  profit  on  repairs. 

95757.  A  difficulty  that  occurs  to  one  is  that  if  the 
collection  of  public  money  was  entrusted  to  an  individual, 
he  would  have  to  give  some  guarantee  ? — Yes. 

95758.  That  is  a  difficulty  which  could  be  got  over 
probably  ? — Yes,  but  what  could  not  be  got  over  is  that 
you  would  have  3,000  accounts  in  your  office.  You  are 
bound  to  have  at  least  3,000  accounts  with  these  men 
who  are  collecting  money  for  you.  Therefore,  you  are 
going  to  infinitely  add  to  your  clerical  work. 

95759.  You  have  19,000  houses  rated  at  under  £20  ? 
—Yes. 

95760.  You  would  have  a  separate  account  for  each  one 
of  them  ? — I  do  not  mean  in  that  way,  I  am  dealing  with 
the  rent  collector  now  who  collects  in  account  with  his 
employer  ;  you  would  give  him  so  much  to  collect,  and 
he  would  have  to  account  for  that,  and  you  would  open 
in  your  ledger  account,  3,000  accounts  with  these 
collectors. 

95761.  Should  you  say  that  the  number  of  houses  rated 
at  and  below  £20  in  Poplar  is  abnormally  laige,  or  is  it 
about  the  normal  number  there  would  be  in  an  East  End 
constituency  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  borough  in 
the  County  of  London  with  the  same  proportion,  or  any- 
thing like  it. 

95762.  Having  dealt  with  machinery,  we  will  now  come  Commisi  jn 
to  the  allowance.    What  is  it  at  present  ? — At  present  com- 
we  are  under  Section  4  giving  a  commission  of  15  per  cent.,  poundin 
and  10  per  cent,  on  agreeing  to  pay  full  or  empty,  that 

is  25  per  cent. 

95763.  The  majority  of  the  landowners  accept  that ; 
they  pay  full  or  empty,  and  get  25  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

95764.  You  think  that  the  loss,  if  the  rates  were  directly  Lo.ss  on  c  feet 
collected  weekly  from  the  occupiers,  would  be  as  much  weekly 

as  the  25  per  cent.  ?— I  think  so.  collectio 

95765.  You  have  a  considerable  rmmber  of  empties  in 
Poplar  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  not  only  in  empties  that  we  should 
lose. 

95766.  How  else  would  you  lose  ;   the  occupier  might  Advanta 
move  ? — Not  only  that,  he  might  not  pay  you,  and  have  of  landlo  3 
nothing  there  that  you  could  take.  power  of 

®  distraint 

95767.  And  the  legal  process  by  which  you  distrain  ! 
is  cumbersome  ? — Yes,  it  takes  us  three  weeks.  1 

95768.  The  landlord  can  do  it  immediately  ? — Yes.  | 

95769.  As  regards  interest,  you  do  not  think  the  direct  Interest 
collection  would  increase  the  interest  of  the  occupier? —  local 

I  think  not.  I  do  not  see  much  interest  unless  the  in-  governm'!./. 
terest  is  made  by  somebody  else.  1 

95770.  You  think  the  interest  largely  depends  on  the 
action  of  the  various  associations  ? — Yes. 

95771.  Of  course,  every  now  and  then  there  may  be  a 
question  ? — Yes,  it  may  get  acute. 
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95772.  Wliat  is  your  experience  ?  If  a  local  question 
is  at  all  acute,  is  it  fought  on  its  merits,  or  is  it  generally 
taken  up  by  the  different  political  associations  ? — My 
own  opinion  is  you  would  have  difficulty  in  getting  men 
to  stand  for  these  positions  but  for  your  local  associations, 
political  or  otherwise, 

95773.  Beyond  that  there  is  no  machinery  behind  to 
help  the  man  to  stand  ?^ — No. 

95774.  There  is  a  certain  expense,  and  the  certainty 
of  a  great  deal  of  physical  effort  required  ? — Yes. 

95775.  In  Paragraph  5  of  your  Memorandum  you  say 
where  there  is  no  compounding  the  percentage  of 
irrecoverables  is  much  higher  ? — Yes. 

95776.  You  put  the  percentage  of  irrecoverable  against 
the  commission  of  25  per  cent.  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  I  take 
the  total  loss.  In  Appendix  A.  you  will  see  that 
Lewisham's  loss  is  only  in  one  column,  9 '33.  You  get 
the  total  loss  in  each  other  borough  from  irrecoverable 
and  owners.  It  is  obvious  if  you  have  no  allowance  to 
owners  then  that  class  of  property  has  to  bear  its  pro- 
portion of  empties. 

95777.  There  are  only  two  whose  total  loss  is  in  excess 
of  that  of  Lewisham.  One  is  Poplar  and  the  other  is 
Wandsworth  ? — And  Bethnal  Green  ;  there  are  three. 

95778.  I  suppose  "  irrecoverable  "  means  empties  ? 
— Everything  ;  empties,  bankruptcy  and  so  on. 

95779.  The  great  mass  will  be  empties  ? — Yes,  the 
bulk  would  be  empties. 

95780.  What  is  the  first  column  "  owners  "  ?— That 
is  the  allowance  to  owners  either  under  Section  3  or 
Section  4. 

95781.  The  allowance  to  owners  in  Poplar  and  Bethnal 
Green  is  very  high  ? — They  are  both  under  the  same 
section  of  the  Act,  with  the  same  allowance  of  fifteen  and 
ten,  making  together  25  per  cent. 

95782.  Take  Stepney,  how  do  you  account  for  Stepney  ? 
It  would  be  under'  the  same  Act,  would  it  not  ? — 
Stepney  is  under  Section  3  ;  and  they  fix  their  minimum 
rateable  value  at  £15,  and  allow  not  exceeding  20  per  cent, 
on  it.  Then  in  Stepney  you  do  not  get  the  same  number 
of  small  houses  occupied  as  in  Poplar  or  Bethnal  Green. 

95783.  You  think  that  the  present  method  is  the  most 
economical  method,  or  the  method  by  which  the  least 
loss  on  the  total  collection  can  be  made  ? — I  think  so 
absolutely. 

95784.  (il/r.  Loch.)  Has  the  rateable  value  or  assefs- 
able  value  of  Poplar  risen  or  fallen  of  late  years  ? — It 
has  increased  a  little.    I  have  it  here  from  1875. 

95785.  Would  you  take  a  figure  at  the  beginning,  the 
middle  and  the  end  ?— In  1885  it  was  £714,834  ;  in  1895, 
£707,872  (it  went  down  a  little)  ;  in  1905,  £818,944. 

95786.  It  has  gone  pretty  steadily  ? — Yes. 

95787.  Have  the  rents  gone  up  steadily  ? — Not  to  an 
alarming  extent.  I  have  taken  out  .three  streets,  one 
in  each  parish,  as  typical  streets.  In  Hind  Street  in 
Poplar  I  found  houses  let  there  at  10s.  6d.  in  1890  are  now 
12s.  and  12s.  6d  In  Monier  Road  at  Bow  I  find  a  house 
that  was  7s.  6d.  in  1885,  7s.  6d.  in  1895  ;  8s.  6d.  in  1900 
is  9s.  6d.  in  1905.  There  is  a  2s.  increase  there.  Then 
we  come  to  Brabazon  Street  in  Bromley.  A  house  there 
which  was  9s.  in  1885  is  now  10s.  '  (See  Appendix  No. 
XIII.  (C).) 

95788.  That  is  fairly  typical  ? — Of  this  class  of  property. 

95789.  The  Bromley  property  does  not  tend  to  rise  so 
much  as  the  other  ? — No. 

95790.  Have  there  been  complaints  made  of  the  rise 
in  rents  ? — Yes. 

95791.  Are  there  many  empties  in  the  place  ? — Yes,  a 
tremendous  number. 

95792.  On  the  empties  no  rates  are  paid  ? — Yes, 
because  they  are  compounded  ;  we  get  no  loss  on  those  ; 
we  do  not  know  of  the  empties  through  the  rate-book. 

95793.  You  say  that  practically  there  is  no  interest 
taken  in  the  rating  by  the  people  ? — No  interest  taken  in 
the  local  elections  except  such  interest  as  is  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  the  different  societies. 

95794.  Individually  there  are  few  complaints  of  assess- 
ments, or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — We  get  plenty  of 
complaints  of  assessments. 


95795.  That  is  from  the  owners  ? — From  the  owners  to  Mr.  J. 
an  extent,  and  from  the  direct  payers.  Buteux 

95796.  Do  those  complaints  increase  ? — No,  they  are  ^^^99^- 
pretty  steady.    Rents  are  going  down  to-day,  there  is  3  Mar.  1908, 

no  doubt  about  that,  there  is  not  the  demand  for  the  —  

houses,  there  are  so  many  empty. 

95797.  The  number  of  empties  is  now  expressing  itself 
in  figures  ?— Yes. 

95798.  So  there  is  what  might  lead  to  a  lower  assessable 
value  ? — That  is  so. 

95799.  Is  the  lower  assessable  value  shown  at  all  ? —  Assessable 
Yes,  a  house  let  at  10s.  in  1885  was  assessed  at  £15  ;  to-  value  of 
day  it  is  assessed  at  £13  or  £12.  Poplar  now 

fallinc. 

95800.  (Miss  HUl.)  That  is  because  the  rate  is  high  V  ° 
— Yes,  the  rate  governs  it,  of  course. 

95801.  (il/r.  Loch.)  And  the  rates  tend  to  rise  ? — Yes, 
the  rates  are  rising  again  now  ;  they  came  down  consider- 
ably. 

95802.  Therefore  the  position  of  Poplar  is  less  satis-  Position  of 
factory  in  the  sense  that  the  property  has  been  depreciated  Poplar, 
while  the  rates  are  rising  ? — To  an  extent  it  may  be, 

but  there  is  not  the  demand  probably  for  houses  to-day, 
there  is  not  the  work  there  nor  the  necessity  for  the  people 
to  live  there. 

95803.  That  is  an  explanation  of  it  ?— Yes, 

95804.  What  is  your  method  of  collection,  is  it  very 
economical  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

95805.  You  do  most  of  your  work  through  the  owners  ? 
— Of  this  class  of  property.  The  rateable  value  of  this 
property  is  only  £230,000  out  of  £830,000. 

95806.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  property,  do 
you  have  much  trouble  ? — -Very  little. 

95807.  Might  I  say  that  all  your  trouble  almost  is  in  Lowest  pro- 
this  lower  class  ?— We  have  no  trouble  at  all  in  collecting  recoverable 
the  rates,  T  think  you  will  find  as  far  as  recoverable  arrears  arrears 

are  concerned  we  are  practically  the  lowest  borough  in 
London  in  each  year. 

95808.  Have  you  found  in  any  exaggerated  way,  so  relation 
that  you  can  trace  it  as  cause  and  effect,  that  rents  have 
risen  as  the  rates  have  risen  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have. 
I  think  this  .statement  shows  it. 

95809.  That  is  to  say  both  have  risen,  but  not  equally  ? 
— Not  equally.  The  landlord  of  a  10s.  house  in  1885 
was  paying  £3  rates,  to-day  he  is  paying  £5,  although  he 
has  got  the  lesser  assessment, 

95810.  That  is  to  say,  simultaneou.sIy  with  the  decrease 
in  demand  ? — That  is  so. 

95811.  So  that  he  could  not  draw  his  rate  from  the 
occupier  ? — No, 

95812.  Is  there  any  exception  taken  to  the  largeness 
of  the  Poor  Rate  ?  They  do  not  know  of  the  Poor  Rate 
as  a  Poor  Rate,  do  they  ? — In  Poplar  they  get  the  one 
rate. 

95813.  If  they  did  know  the  Poor  Rate,  would  it  make  Small 
any  difference  ? — To  the  direct  payer  probably,   but  occ^ipiers 
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the  occupier  would  not  know  anything  about  it. 


nothing  of 


95814.  Does  the  occupier  know  anything  about  the  rates, 
rates  now  ? — Not  the  occupier  of  compounded  property. 

95815.  Yet  he  is  the  person  who  is  most  chargeable 
to  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

95816.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  it  educationally  as  Educaiional 
a  possibility  that  if  they  pay  direct,  even  out  of  small  ^fj-ggj 
wages,  it  would  make  a  difference  to  thejn  ? — I  do  not  navment 
think  so.  1  .>  • 

95817.  Why  do  you  not  think  so,  if  they  found  that 
they  themselves  wore  paying  for  themselves,  and  it  was 
a  distinct  tax  on  them,  you  think  it  would  make  no 
difference  as  to  whether  a  rate  was  increased  or  not  ? 

I  take  it  this  way,  that  the  poor  look  aft3r  the  poor, 
and  if  the  man  next  door  is  getting  relief  out  of  it  and  his 
neighbour  thinks  he  is  justified,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
make  much  difference  to  him,  he  would  pay  his  share 
and  grin  and  bear  it,  even  if  he  paid  directly.  I  do  not 
think  you  would  affect  them  in  that  way.  They  might 
all  be  on  the  list  for  relief  themselves  at  some  time  or 
other, 

95818.  If  they  had  the  rates  before  them  they  would 
see  a  great  deal  was  going  other  than  what  their  neighbour 
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got  ? — They  might  ;  I  am  not  going  to  criticise  the 
policy. 

  95819.  No,  but  we  want  suggestions.    At  any  rate, 

3  Mar.  1908.  except  those  who  are  owners  of  larger  property  above 

  this  level,  there  is  no  basis  of  criticism  in  the  hands  of 

those  who  pay  the  rates  ? — No. 

95820.  Or  on  whose  behalf  the}"^  are  paid  ? — No,  they 
know  nothing  about  the  rates  directly. 

95821.  Therefore,  to  that  extent,  they  are  not  citizens  ? 
—No. 

95822.  A  great  deal  has  been  talked  about  the  duties 
of  citizenship.  I  suppose  you  have  societies  for  improv- 
ing things.  Has  this  question  ever  been  discussed  in 
that  relation  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  go  to  the 
meetings  of  those  societies.  You  had  better  ask  Mr. 
Lansbury. 

95823.  You  have  a  society  in  Poplar  for  looking  after 
the  rates  and  so  on,  .some  sort  of  association  ? — We  have 
two  or  three  ;  do  you  mean  the  Municipal  Alliftilce  ? 

95824.  Yes. — They  give  lectures,  but  their  audience 
is  of  the  shopkeeper  class  and  those  who  belong  to  them. 

95825.  That  is  to  say,  the  opposition  is  from  the  small 
shopkeepers  far  above  this  level  ? — The  man  who  feel? 
it  most  is  the  small  shopkeeper. 

95826.  Is  he  represented  on  the  board  largely  ?— 
No,  not  to  any  great  extent. 

95827.  Is  he  represented  on  the  council  largely  ? — 
There  are  one  or  two,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

95828.  Those  who  are  feeling  it  most  are  not  repre- 
sented ? — Not  to  any  extent. 

95829.  And  those  on  whose  behalf  it  is  incurred  do  not 
know  anything  about  it  ? — No,  not  officially. 
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95830.  It  is  paid  in  rent,  I  understand,  and  they  do  not 
concern  themselves  ? — That  is  so,  they  know  nothing 
about  it ;  they  never  see  a  demand  note. 

95831.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  condition  under  which 
local  government  can  be  well  conducted  financially  ? — 
It  would  be  perhaps  advantageous  to  let  them  know, 
if  you  can  suggest  a  means  of  doing  it.  I  have  heard  of 
all  sorts  of  suggestions :  the  rent  card  and  the  division  of 
rent  into  actual  rent  and  rates. 

95832.  How  is  it  that  the  shopkeeper  class  is  so  little 
represented  ? — ^To  an  extent,  I  suppose  they  cannot  give 
the  time,  some  of  them,  but  they  are  in  a  minority,  and 
they  would  not  get  much  chance  unless  they  belonged 
to  one  or  other  of  the  associations. 

95833.  The  associations  represent  some  other  classes; 
they  do  not  represent  the  recipients  of  relief,  I  believe  ? 
—No. 

95834.  Nor  do  they  represent  the  shopkeeper  class  ? — 
No. 

95835.  Whom  do  they  represent  ? — You  get  your 
different  trade  unions,  and  you  get  your  political  associa- 
tions which  take  an  interest. 

95836.  The  only  people  represented  are  trade  unions 
and  political  associations  ?— And  the  new  body,  the 
Municipal  Alliance,  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
neither. 

95837.  Is  the  Municipal  Alliance  largely  represented 
now  ? — Yes. 

95838.  To  what  extent  ? — On  the  borough  council 
they  are  in  the  majority. 

95839.  And  on  the  guardians  ? — Only  about  one- 
third,  I  think. 

95840.  In  fact,  the  representation  of  the  place  depends 
upon,  shall  we  call  it,  the  warring  associations  within 
the  place  ? — That  is  so,  absolutely. 

95841.  Are  these  people  who  are  brought  on  paid  for. 
Do  they  have  their  expenses  paid  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

95842.  Their  election  expenses  ? — Yes,  they  have  a 
common  fund  for  election  expenses. 

95843.  Practically,  it  is  those  who  are  financed  who  get 
on  ? — So  far  as  the  cost  of  election  is  concerned. 

95844.  Are  there  any  that  get  on  whose  election  ex- 
penses are  not  paid  ? — I  daresay ;  independent  men 
have  got  on. 


95845.  Here  and  there  one  ? — Yes. 

95846.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  condition  of  things  ? 
— I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  to  alter  it.  They  are 
looked  upon  as  sort  of  dress  rehearsals  for  otbw  bigger 
elections. 

95847.  Can  you  say  that  Poplar  itself  is  represented 
where  the  representation  is  in  the  hands  of  associations 
solely  ? — You  get  all  classes  of  men  on  the  borough 
coimcil  at  all  events. 

95848.  You  do  not  have  tradesmen  apparently  ? — 
You  have  tradesmen. 

95849.  Are  there  many  ;  I  understood  you  to  say  there 
are  few  ? — Few  in  proportion,  but  you  have  them.  You 
have  a  shipowner  and  a  large  manufacturer,  tradesmen, 
school  masters  and  labouring  men.  Everybody  is 
represented  on  the  borough  council. 

95850.  But  on  condition  mainly  that  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  pay  for  their  election  expenses  ? — I  do  not 
say  that ;  plenty  of  them  could  pay  for  their  own,  but 
if  they  run  in  groups  of  an  association,  I  think  their 
expenses  are  pooled.  I  think  some  of  them  pay  more 
than  their  share. 

95851.  It  is  done  co-operatively  ? — Exactly. 

95852.  {Miss  Hill.)  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  any 
districts  where  there  is  direct  pajonent  of  rates  by  the 
smaller  occupiers  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  one  in  London. 

95853.  Then  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  what 
amount  of  interest  might  be  created  if  it  were  possible 
to  collect  direct  from  the  small  occupiers  ? — No. 

95854.  You  would  expect  that  there  would  be  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  would  you  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

95855.  Not  if  their  rates  went  up  or  down  ? — I  do  not 
think  BO.  I  have  seen  rates  go  up  and  down  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  and  the  ordinary  intelligent  man  has  taken 
no  practical  interest  all  through  that  period,  and  having 
that  in  mind  I  do  not  think  the  others  would. 

95856.  Really  ?— That  is  so. 

95857.  Of  course,  a  small  rise  in  rates  or  a  small  fall 
in  rates  matters  less  to  a  man  the  larger  owner  he  is, 
but,  of  course.  Id.  in  the  £  means  a  good  deal  to  the 
smaller  owners  ? — Yes. 

95858.  But  you  really  do  not  know  any  district  where 
there  are  any  small  occupiers  who  pay  direct  ? — I  do  not 
think  you  will  find  that  in  London. 

95859.  I  know  one  or  two  where  they  are,  and  the 
interest  is  very  great.  I  was  asking  if  you  knew.  You 
say  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  collection  by  the 
Ir'^al  authority  with  the  rent.  That  means,  I  suppose, 
you  think  .'t  would  be  essential  for  it  to  be  successful 
that  it  should  be  done  fortnightly  1 — Fortnightly  or 
weekly  you  would  have  to  make  it. 

95860.  Do  you  know  what  amount  is  paid  by  owners 
for  collecting  rents  ? — I  have  known  as  low  as  2 J  per  cent, 
paid. 

95861.  But  it  IS  more  often  5  per  cent.,  is  it  not  ? — 
Generally  5  per  cent. 

95862.  And  the  allowance  made  to  owners  for  direct 
payment  is  15  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  merely  as  commission. 

95863.  Leaving  out  of  account  whether  they  are 
paying,  whether  full  or  empty  ? — That  is  so. 

95864.  That  is  three  times  the  amount  which  is  paid 
for  collecting  rents  ? — Yes,  that  is  absolutely  wrong. 

95865.  Is  it  not  very  much  a  question  of  how  many 
collectors  the  local  authority  Would  think  it  worth  while 
to  put  on  ? — Yes. 

95866.  Because  three  times  the  amount  Would  certainly 
pay  for  the  expense  of  direct  collection  ? — I  agree,  but 
you  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  other  fact  of  the  empties 
coming  in  which  do  not  come  in  now. 

95867.  At  the  same  time  you  have  15  per  cent,  to  go  on 
with  ? — For  this  purpose,  I  quite  agree. 

95868.  You  would  get  a  very  large  quantity  of  property 
all  contiguous  so  that  it  would  pay  a  collector  to  go  there 
although  the  sums  were  small  ? — You  would  want  a 
large  number  of  collectors,  would  you  not  ? 

95869.  You  would';  but  then  you  would  get  a  large  amount 
of  money.  15  per  cent,  on  these  19,000  houses  would 
come  to  a  good  deal,  would  it  not  ?— Yes,  the  25  per  cent, 
came  to,  when  we  were  12s.  in  the  £,  roughly,  £36,000. 
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95870.  If  you  have  a  large  number  of  empties  in  Poplar 
at  present,  that  will  complicate  the  question,  but  at  the 
same  time  three  times  the  amount  Would  go  a  long  Way 
in  meeting  the  loss  ? — I  am  quite  with  you  on  that. 

95871.  I  should  think  you  would  get  the  rates  collected 
at  5  per  cent,  would  you  not  ? — I  think  so. 

■in"  by     95872.  Then  you  Would  have  10  per  cent,  towards  the 
empties  and  loss  ? — I  agree,  and  the  10  per  cent,  plus 
int-       your  present  10  per  cent,  for  empties  and  loss  would  not, 
in  my  opinion,  make  up  for  the  empties  and  loss.    It  is 
not  merely  empties. 

95873.  At  the  same  time  the  losses  would  be  much 
smaller,  because  they  were  collected  fortnightly,  would 
they  not.  It  looks  as  if  it  paid  the  landlord,  therefore  I 
do  not  see  why  it  should  not  pay  the  local  authority  ? — 
It  might  p\y  the  local  authority  but  not  when  you  take 
the  other  point  in. 

95874.  (Mr.  Loch.)  If  empties  were  charged  it  would  ? — 
But  empties  are  not  charged. 

95875.  {Miss  Hill.)  It  is  complicated  very  much, 
especially  at  this  moment  when  the  empties  in  London 
are  so  very  considerable.  They  are  considerable  in  many 

rtioii  of  parts  of  London  as  well  as  Poplar  ? — Yes. 

95876.  (il/r.  Gardiner.)  You  have  no  first  hand  experi- 
ence of  this  municipal  alliance  system,  have  you  ? — 
No,  I  have  Seen  their  rent  cards. 

95877.  So  you  could  not  tell  us  of  what  value  it  is  ? — 
No,  I  could  only  tell  you  that  nobody  adopts  them  in 
Poplar.  None  of  their  own  members,  except,  I  think,  the 
dock  company.  Practically  none  of  their  own  members 
adopt  them. 

95878.  (3Ir.  Loch.)  Those  who  are  owners  of  property  ? 
— Yes,  the  dock  company  do  use  them  ;  they  come  to  me 
every  quarter  to  fix  their  sliding  scale  of  rents. 

95879.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — Practically  ;  there 
may  be  one  or  two,  but  they  never  come  to  me,  to  alter 
their  rate  for  their  card,  although  the  dock  company 
do  each  quarter. 

95880.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Do  you  know  how  long  this 
card  system  has  been  introduced  ? — I  saw  it  two  years 
ago. 

95881.  It  has  the  approval  of  the  alliance,  as  an  organisa- 
tion, behind  it  ? — Yes,  they  issued  it. 

95882.  Therefore,  you  imagine  if  people  thought  well 
of  it  who  are  members  of  the  association,  they  would 
make  use  of  it  ? — I  should  think  so.  It  has  its  advantages. 
I  approve  of  the  card  in  some  respects. 

95883.  It  is  not  introduced  by  many  people  even  who 
are  members  of  the  alliance  ? — That  is  so. 

Sision  of  95884.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  How  often  are  the  assessments 
jissments.  in  London  revised  ? — Every  five  years. 

I  95885.  By  whom  ? — By  the  rating  authority. 

I  95886.  What  is  their  method  of  procedure  ?  —  You 

get  a  return  from  the  occupier  of  each  hereditament 
and  from  that  return  with  the  knowledge  of  the  way  you 
work  the  assessment,  the  assessment  is  fixed. 

95887.  Is  the  assessment  authority  composed  of  people 
'  familiar  with  the  locality  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  borough  council ; 

in  London  the  borough  councils  are  th«  overseers. 

)porti.m  of     95888.  In  Poplar  have  you  many  large  owners  of 
ge  owners,  houses  of  the  class  of  which  we  are  talking — owners  of  a 
large  number  ?— Yes. 

95889.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  houses  of  that 
kind  that  a  single  owner  would  have  ? — I  could  not  say. 

95890.  Roughly  ? — We  have  a  single  agent,  but  for 
more  than  one  owner,  who  pays  us  £1,200  a  year. 

95891.  In  rates  ?— Yes. 

95892.  That  is  one  rate  collector  or  agent  ? — One 
agent. 

95893.  Do  you  know  how  many  properties  he  repre- 
sents ? — No  ;  1  could  tell  you. 

95894.  Would  it  make  a  great  difference  in  that  way 
if  it  wer«  collected  from  the  occupier  instead  of  from 
the  owner  ?— There  are  3,124  agents  paying  their  rates, 
whether  for  1,  50,  or  200  houses.  That  is  the  number 
of  agents  to-day  paying  their  rates  for  this  class  of 
property. 
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95895.  You  think  that  the  movements  in  the  rates  are 
almost  all  to  be  explained  by  the  increase  or  falling  off 
in  the  demand  for  houses  ? — Not  always,  because  to-day 
rates  are  going  up,  and  the  rents  are  coming  down. 

95896.  I  was  not  quite  sure  which  was  cause  and  which 
was  effect  to  your  mind  ? — ^I  think  it  is  the  demand  for 
houses.  If  houses  are  empty,  landlords  will  take  what 
they  can  get  without  studying  rates. 

95897.  The  rents  having  gone  down,  the  rate  in  the  £ 
has  to  go  up  ? — -Not  necessarily,  because  your  assessment 
will  come  down. 

95898.  Would  that  not  be  the  same  thmg  ?— No. 

95899.  If  you  want  to  raise  the  same  sum  and  the 
assessment  goes  down,  and  the  rent  goes  down,  you  must 
raise  the  amoimt  in  the  £  ? — Yes. 

95900.  Which  do  you  think  is  cause  and  effect ;  you  Relation 
think  the  rise  in  the  rates  is  really  largely  due  to  the  fall  between 

in  rents  ?— Yes,  that  may  affect  it.  fluctuations 

95901.  Do  you  think  that  it  works  the  other  way  also,  \^ 
that  the  rise  in  the  rates  has  increased  the  number  of 
empties  ? — To  an  extent,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

95902.  You  think  it  is  much  more  due  to  the  want  of 
demand  for  houses  ? — Take  a  typical  instance  'such  as  I 
have  given  you,  there  is  only  a  difference  of  2s.  in  the 
rent  between  then  and  to-day. 

95903.  Supposing  for  the  sake  of  argument  the  rates 
went  up  for  a  single  year  50  per  cent.,  how  long  would  that 
be  before  it  affected  the  rents  ? — I  should  think  that 
would  affect  them  at  once. 

95904.  What  kind  of  tenure  are  your  small  houses 
let  on  ?— Weekly. 

95905.  You  think  they  would  move  at  once  ? — Yes. 

95906.  What  rise  in  rates  would  affect  the  rents  ? — 
We  went  up  more  than  2s.  in  one  year,  and  that  had 
not  much  effect,  but  I  have  got  a  year  in  my  mind  where 
there  was  every  probability  of  the  rates  keeping  on  the 
increase,  two  years  aft«r  a  quinquennial,  when  I  found 
3,000  of  these  houses  increased  in  rent. 

95907.  You  attribute  that  largely  to  the  increase  in  the 
rates  ? — Yes,  at  that  time,  and  it  looked  as  though  the 
rates  were  permanently  going  up. 

95908.  It  would  take  some  time  before  an  ordinary 
rise  in  rates  reacted  on  rents  ? — -Yes. 

95909.  So  far  you  think  the  occupier  is  independent 
of  the  rise  in  the  rates  ? — ^Yes. 

95910.  You  could  not  give  us  any  idea  when  his 
interest  would  begin  to  be  stirred  in  the  administration 
of  the  borough  ? — -No,  I  should  not  like  to  hazard  a 
guess. 

95911.  Are  many  of  these  agents  you  speak  of  repre 
sented  on  the  borough  council  ? — No. 
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95912.  Or  the  board  of  guardians  ? — No,  not  to  any 
extent. 

95913.  Not  at  all  ?— Not  to  any  extent. 

95914.  Or  the  owners  of  the  house  property  ? — There 
are  some  owners,  but  very  few. 

95915.  They  are  not  a  large  class  in  local  government  ? 
—No. 

95916.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  I  suppose  the  people  who  are  Assessment 
dissatisfied  with  their  rateable  value  will  appeal  to  the  appeals, 
assessment  committee  of  the  borough  council  ? — Yes. 

95917.  Then  the  assessment  may  be  rectified  ? — Yes. 

95918.  Including  the  current  rate  ? — Not  for  the 
present  rate — for  the  coming  rate.  I  contend  that  an 
alteration  in  rent  is  a  structural  alteration  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act.  We  do 
not  alter  the  rate  itself  in  London,  we  do  it  by  provisional 
lists. 

95919.  On  what  date  is  the  first  rate  in  the  year  made  ? 
— The  rates  are  made  quarterly  in  Poplar,  for  instance, 
therefore  we  make  a  provisional  list  each -quarter.  We 
make  that  provisional  list  as  late  as  the  day  before  the 
making  of  the  rate,  so  that  every  hereditament  included 
in  the  provisional  list  affects  the  next  rate. 

95920.  Affects  the  next  quarter  ? — Yes,  the  coming 
quarter. 
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95921.  So  that  with  an  increase  of  rates  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  down  the  assessment  of  property  in  three 
quarters  of  the  year,  but  not  in  the  first  quarter  ? — That 
is  so. 

95922.  So  that  the  whole  of  the  increase  of  rates  would 
not  fall  upon  the  owner  of  the  property  ;  in  consequence 
of  the  rates  going  up  and  the  expenses  being  higher,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  lower  assessment  ? — Certainly. 

Incidence  of     95923.  So  that  part  of  it  is  shifted  from  the  owner  of 
increase  in    ^.he  property,  because  he  gets  his  rateable  value  reduced  t 
— That  is  so. 

95924.  Therefore  the  whole  increase  in  the  rate  does 
not  fall  on  the  owner  ? — No. 

95925.  It  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  ratepayers 
of  the  borough  ? — Yes. 

95926.  You  do  not  know  by  what  proportion  the 
rateable  value  is  lowered  whsn  there  is  an  increase  of  Is. 
in  the  rates  ?— No. 

95927.  Would  it  affect  the  owner  one-half  the  increase 
or  decrease,  as  the  case  may  be  ? — That  would  want 
thinking  about.  I  do  not  altogether  follow  you.  Not- 
withstanding the  reductions,  the  rateable  value  of  the 
borough  goes  up  practically  year  by  year,  because  you 
get  other  classes  of  property  which  increase. 

95928.  What  goes  up  ? — The  rateable  value  of  the  whole 
borough,  so  that  that  point  would  not  apply. 

95929.  It  would  not  apply  in  this  sense,  that  it  would 
require  an  additional  rate  in  order  to  raise  the  same 
sum,  because  the  rateable  value  is  going  up  with  the  new 
and  added  property  ? — Yes. 

95930.  A  particular  owner  of  property  is  relieved 
to  the  extent  practically  of  one-half  of  the  increase  ? — 
Would  it  be  a  half  ;  I  should  doubt  it. 

95931.  He  is  affected  to  the  extent  of  half  of  either  the 
increase  or  decrease  ? — Yes,  he  is  to  an  extent. 

95932.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  have  no  power  to  compel  the 
owner  to  pay  full  or  empty  ? — No. 

95933.  And  the  nvimber  of  empty  houses  is  increasing  ? 
—Yes. 

95934.  It  is  quite  possible  that  owners  may  be  giving 
notice  to  determine  ? — They  are  doing  so. 

95935.  Then  the  two  questions  of  the  collection  of  the 
rate  and  the  allowance  for  full  and  empty  will  be 
separated  ? — Yes. 

95936.  In  that  case,  do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  the 
net  collection  of  rates  ? — Only  the  difficulty  that  I  express 
of  the  class  of  people  you  have  to  collect  from,  and  the 
trouble  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  to  get  it  within  the 
quarter.  You  will  always  have  a  lot  of  recoverable 
arrears.  I  do  not  think  you  can  point  to  a  landlord  in 
Poplar  who  has  not  arrears. 

95937.  You  have  15  per  cent,  for  collection  and  arrears  ? 
—Yes. 

95938.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  How  many  appeals  against 
assessment  would  be  heard  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — 
There  were  497  last  year  out  of  the  19,000. 

95939.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Comparing  the  recovery 
of  rates  and  the  recovery  of  rent,  is  the  process  for  the 
recovery  of  rent  more  summary  and  more  easy  than  the 
recovery  of  rates  ? — Yes,  the  landlord  simply  takes  a 
broker  with  him  and  puts  him  in. 

95940.  {Miss  Hill.)  Many  of  the  people  have  not  any- 
thing to  take  ;  so  it  is  much  the  same  thing  ? — That  is  my 
trouble. 

95941.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Will  you  tell  the  Commission 
what  is  the  process  for  the  recovery  of  rates  ? — You  make 
your  demand,  then  your  second  demand  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  we  will  say,  the  following  week  you  would  issue 
summonses,  those  are  returnable  in  a  week,  they  are  heard, 
and  seven  days  is  given  by  the  justices.  At  the  end  of 
that  seven  days  you  get  a  warrant  executed  and  you  hand 
that  over  to  your  broker. 

95942.  Supposing  you  want  to  recover  a  rate  from  a 
man  who  had  only  got  a  weekly  tenancy,  that  system 
would  break  down,  would  it  not  ? — Absolutely,  the  man 
would  be  gone. 

95943.  How  quickly  do  you  think  in  a  case  of  that  kind 
you  could  recover  a  rate  ;  you  are  not  obliged  to  wait  till 
the  end  of  the  month  ? — You  can  summon  the  day  after 
a  rate  ia  made. 
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95944.  But  you  must  give  notice  ? — Certainly. 

95945.  How  long  do  you  think  therefore  after  you  have  Lengt 
made  your  demand  for  your  rate  and  have  not  got  it,  you  time  i 
could  recover  ? — You  could  not  recover  within  a  month.     for  re 

95946.  According  to  your  present  plan,  but  could  not  ° 
that  be  more  speedy  ? — Only  by  an  alteration  of  the  law. 
If  you  are  going  to  collect  weekly  you  would  want  the  . 
same  power  as  a  landlord. 

95947.  We  want  to  bring  that  out.  We  have  not  quite 
got  to  that  yet.  You  are  not  obliged  to  give  a  month  ?-  - 
It  takes  a  month  from  the  time  you  start.  You  are  bound 
to  serve  him  with  a  notice,  you  give  him  a  week.  Then 
you  serve  him  with  a  summons,  that  is  returnable  in  seven 
days,  then  the  justices  will  give  him  another  seven  days, 
so  you  have  got  the  three  weeks  before  you  hand  it  over  to 
the  broker. 
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95948.  It  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  justices  whether 
they  will  give  seven  days  ? — They  can  make  an  immediate 
order,  but  they  never  do. 

95949.  Do  you  think  they  would  make  an  immediate 
order  if  you  showed  cause  ? — If  you  thought  the  man  was 
off  they  would  do  it. 

95950.  The  justices  will   give  you  that  ? — Yes,  and 
then  you  would  go  and  find  nothing  there. 

95951.  Is  that  one  of  your  fears  in  enforcing  a  system 
such  as  has  been  suggested  of  recovering  the  rates  practi- 
cally with  the  rent  ? — Yes,  and  also  the  other  fact  that  a 
vast  number  of  the  occupiers  of  this  class  of  tenement 
would  have  nothing  to  take  when  you  got  there. 

95952.  But  that  is  the  same  with  the  rent ;  you  would 
not  be  worse  off  than  the  landlord  then,  would  you  ?— 
No,  but  a  man  who  would  try  and  pay  his  rent  would  try 
and  dodge  out  of  the  rates  if  he  could. 

P5953.  You  think  he  would  prefer  to  pay  his  rent 
rather  than  his  rates  ? — Yes,  he  wants  to  have  a  roof  over 
his  head. 

95954.  You  say  you  would  require  a  large  number  of  jncreai 
collectors  if  you  collected  weekly  ? — Yes.  in  coll'  ors 

95955.  Apart  from  the  salary  to  be  paid  to  the  col-  ^"'^j^^ 


lector,  have  you  considered  what  would  be  the  amount  of 
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ofiice  work  that  would  be  involved  ? — Yes,  it  would  increase  cQjiect  i 
everything,  as  I  said  just  now.  Supposing  you  made  all 
their  agents  your  rate  collectors,  you  have  got  to  open  a 
ledger  account  with  each. 

95956.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  of  what  would  be  the 
cost  of  that  ?  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  it  in  your 
own  mind  ? — No,  I  should  like  to  work  it  for  a  quarter  to 
see.  I  should  not  like  to  suggest.  You  have  so  many 
difficulties.  You  have  to  give  a  receipt  for  rates  whether 
they  are  paid  quarterly  or  monthly.  You  could  not  enter 
it  in  a  book. 

95957.  You  must  have  a  receipt  check  book  ? — Yes. 

95958.  Are  those  checked  in  the  town  clerk's  depart- 
ment ? — In  my  department. 

95959.  You  would  require  additional  persons  to  check 
those  ? — Yes. 

95960.  You  would  want  an  additional  staff  ? — Yes. 

95961.  There  again  have  you  formed  any  notion  in  your 

own  mind  what  that  would  involve  ? — You  have  to  check  | 
now  the  allowance  for  empties  for  the  direct  payer.    I  i 
have  three  clerks  to  check  that.    You  can  imagine  what 
it  would  be  if  you  have  to  check  the  allowances  for  empties 
for  another  36,000  assessments,  and  probably  more. 

95962.  It  would  involve  a  considerable  increase  in 
your  own  staff  ? — Yes,  and  books,  and  everything. 


95963.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  system  which  pre- 
vails outside  London  under  the  Public  Health  Act  ? — 
No. 

95964.  Under  that  Act  it  is  optional  with  the  local 
authority,  not  as  it  is  in  London,  where,  if  you  make 
an  Order  at  all  it  applies  to  everybody  who  comes  within 
the  section  ;  they  may  select  particular  people.  Would 
you  think  that  system  advantageous  in  London  ? — No, 
I  think  I  prefer  my  own  system  in  London,  in  a  borough 
like  Poplar,  to  compulsorily  rate  your  owner. 

95965.  The  local  authority  can  compulsorily  rate 
outside,  but  they  are  not  compelled  because  they  do  it 
as  regards  one  owner  to  do  it  as  regards  another.  Do 
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you  think  that  advantageous  ? — No,  I  think  I  would 
rather  have  the  owner  in  all  cases  of  this  sort. 

95966.  Will  you  tell  us  why  ? — I  think  you  are  safer 
with  the  owner  than  with  the  occupier. 

95967.  Tliere  are,  are  there  not,  certain  classes  of 
occupiers  who  occupy  small  tenement  properties  that 
you  are  really  safe  with  ? — Yes. 

95968.  In  those  cases  you  need  not  compound  under 
the  system  I  was  mentioning  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  think 
you  will  have  to. 

95969.  You  would  in  London,  but  you  would  not 
outside.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  you,  say  in 
the  case  of  the  Peabody  houses,  not  to  compound  at  all  ? 
—Yes. 

95970.  And  yet  to  be  able  to  compound  in  cases  where 
otherwise  you  would  lose  your  rates  ? — I  agree. 

95971.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  that  ? 
— No,  I  think  that  is  feasible. 

95972.  How  far  do  you  find  practically  that  the  owners 
are  willing  to  compound  with  you  for  payment  whether 
the  house  is  empty  or  not  ?— They  are  bound  to  do  it 
under  Section  4  if  you  start  it. 

95973.  They  are  not  bound  to  pay  whether  the  house 
is  empty  or  not  ? — They  cannot  make  a  choice  ;  a  man 
who  has  only  ten  houses  could  not  pick  out  three  or  four  ; 
he  is  bound  to  pay  full  or  empty  for  the  lot. 

95974.  You  tell  us  in  the  case  of  the  London  County 
Council  they  are  not  willing  to  pay  whether  empty  or 
not  ?— No. 

95975.  Do  you  find  that  is  the  case  with  other  owners 
of  property  ? — They  are  just  now  beginning  to  get  alive 
to  that.    I  do  not  think  they  knew  of  it  before. 

95976.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Suppose  the  collector  from  the 
point  of  view  of  rates  had  the  same  power  as  a  landlord 
to  realise  his  rent,  would  not  then  all  this  long  procedure 
which  you  refer  to  be  got  rid  of  with  advantage  ? — Yes. 

95977.  Wliy  should  not  that  be.  Why  should  not 
rates  be  considered  so  ? — I  agree  that  is  a  question  for 
the  Legislature.  Then  you  would  have  your  conscience, 
if  I  may  say  so,  as  to  whether  you  would  like  to  put  a 
man  on  the  street  and  so  on. 

95978.  It  is  the  conscience  which  the  landlord  has 
now  to  consider  ?— I  do  not  think  a  landlord  has  a  con- 
science. 

95979.  That  is  a  question  which  would  differ  in  various 
cases.  Some  people  would  say  that  a  local  authority 
have  no  conscience  ? — I  think  they  have  more  conscience 
than  a  landlord. 

95980.  However  that  may  be,  in  both  cases  the  same 
law  might  affect  it  ? — Yes. 

9598L  If  that  were  so,  your  difficulty  would  disappear  ? 
— To  an  extent,  but  the  difficulty  as  to  what  you  are 
going  to  lose  would  not  disappear. 

95982.  But  the  difficulty  as  to  getting  your  occupier 
to  pay  would  disappear  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

95983.  The  whole  of  this  procedure  which  lasts  for 
five  weeks  would  not  be  continued  ? — The  difficulty  is 
not  merely  in  the  occupier  paying  at  all.  You  have  to 
study  what  is  going  to  be  your  loss  from  a  different 
standpoint  altogether  under  the  new  system.  It  is  not 
merely  the  empties,  is  it  ? 


95984.  Admitted,  but  I  understood  your  difficulty 
was  that  you  could  not  punish  the  individual  ? — That 
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iveloss'^if        '^^^  difficulties,  but  my  difficulty  is  that  the 

impounding  borough  is  going  to  lose  by  it,  not  only  through  empties 
bolished.    °  but  the  other  losses 

95985.  Even  although  you  could  bring  the  law  quickly 
into  operation  ? — Yes. 


95986.  That  is  a  matter  of  the  balance  of  interest  ? —  Mr.  J. 
Quite  so,  and  it  is  only  my  opinion.  Buttux 

Skcggs. 

95987.  {Chairman.)  With    regard    to    this  summary   

power  for  rates,  that  would  conflict  with  the  prior  right  3  Mar.  1908. 

a  landlord  might  have  ? — You  would  give  us  the  same   

power  as  the  landlords  now  have. 

95988.  You  would  have  a  general  power  1 — Yes,  that 
would  help  you  to  a  big  extent. 

95989.  (Miss  Hill.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  would 
be  rather  in  a  different  position  than  the  landlord  in  that 
you  can  distrain  or  summons  immediately  the  rate  is 
made  ? — You  can  as  soon  as  j^ou  have  demanded  it. 

95990.  Directly  it  is  demanded  you  can  get  it  ? — Yes. 

95991.  Therefore,  practically  you  can  go  in  in  advance 
of  the  landlord,  cannot  you  ? — You  can  get  your  rate. 

95992.  (Mr.    Patten-MacDoiigall.)  The    justices    have  Discretion 
discretion  as  to  the  seven  days  before  the  summons  is  of  justices  as 
returnable  ? — Yes.  to  summary 

.IT-  mi  ordernot 

95993.  You  say  they  exercise  that  discretion  ? — They  exercised, 
invariable  give  the  man  summoned  seven  days.  • 

95994.  Why,  because  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  100 
there  cannot  be  any  defence.  Is  that  to  enable  the  rate- 
payer to  make  his  defence  or  what  is  the  object  of  it  ? — - 
To  give  him  a  little  time  to  raise  the  money. 

95995.  It  is  not  that  he  may  make  a  defence  ? — No. 
I  mean  on  the  day  they  appear  they  give  them  seven  days 
before  they  issue  a  distress  warrant. 

95996.  To  enable  them  to  raise  the  money  ? — Yes,  no 
matter  what  their  defence  is,  the  invariable  custom  is 
to  give  seven  days. 

95997.  He  has  had  notice  before  ? — He  has  had  three 
notices. 

95998.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  If  a  law  was  passed  that  you 
could  demand  the  rate  forthwith —  ? — You  can  now. 

95999.  And  if  all  the  obstacles  to  taking  proceedings  Inutility  of 
were  swept  away  do  you  think  the  bulk  of  the  people  you  summary 
have  in  your  mind  could  pay  the  quarter's  rate  or  the  "^listraint 
month's  rate  down  on  the  nail  ?-  t  —  „i,„^i„^„i„         for  rates, 
they  could  not. 

96000.  That  is  the  point  of  it,  that  we  are  airily  dis- 
cussing powers  to  compel  people  to  do  something  which 
in  your  judgment  they  have  not  the  means  of  doing  ? — 
That  is  so. 

96001.  (Miss  Hill.)  Do  they  not  do  it  to  the  landlord 
at  present  ? — They  do  it  weekly. 

96002.  We  were  talking  about  a  fortnightly  collection 
or  a  weekly  collection  ? — That  is  suggested  in  the  question 
which  was  put  to  me. 

96003.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  It  is  not  the  question  of  the 
total  rate  you  are  going  to  sell  the  man  up  for  ;  it  is  for 
one-thirteenth  part  of  the  quarter's  rate.  You  never 
could  do  it  ? — You  cannot  make  a  weekly  rate. 

96004.  (Miss  Hill.)  As  long  as  he  pays  weekly  or  fort- 
nightly you  would  not  distrain,  would  you.  Would  it 
not  be  in  the  discretion  of  whoever  is  carrying  it  on  ? — 
It  is  all  discretion. 

96005.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  The  man  might  move  before 
that  discretion  was  exercised  ? — I  think  he  would. 

96006.  (Miss  Hill.)  There  is  15  per  cent,  to  go  on  D^ggrence 
with. — There  is  a  great  difference  because  you  make  between 

a  quarter's  rate  ;  if  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  the  collection  of 
quarter  you  are  going  to  broker  him,  you  are  going  to  rate  and 


-I  am  absolutely  sure 


broker  him  for  the  balance  of  the  quarter's  rate  ;  you 
could  not  do  that  if  you  are  a  landlord. 

96007.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  It  would  be  for  the  three 
weeks  ? — Then  you  would  put  the  brokers  in  three  or 
four  times  in  the  course  of  the  same  quarter  ;  there  would 
be  an  increase  of  the  expense  there. 
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96008.  (Chairman.)  You  are  assistant  manager  and 
staff  inspector  of  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  ? 
— I  am. 

96009.  Some  replies  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Hardy, 
the  manager  of  that  Company,  to  some  questions  sub- 
mitted to  him  ? — That  is  so. 

96010.  I  believe  you  practically  agree  with  the  answers 
that  he  has  given  ? — I  do. 

96011.  If  you  will  kindly  hand  those  in  we  will  treat 
ihem  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Certainly.  {The 
Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement. ) 

Question  I. — Is  the  lading  and  unlading  of  your  port 
conducted  by  employing  stevedores,  or  by  the 
shipping  companies,  or  by  anytliing  of  the  nature 
of  a  Harbour  Board? 

Answer  I. — The  labourers  who  load  and  discharge 
sliips  in  the  Port  of  London  are  employed  by  the 
shipping  companies,  in  some  cases  direct,  and  in 
others  by  stevedores  and  master  porters.  The  work  of 
loading  and  unloading  ships  is  done  only  to  a  very 
small  extent  by  the  dock  companies.  The  dock  com- 
f>anies  however  employ  a  large  amount  of  labour  in 
4he  warehousing  and  working  of  goods. 

QupMion  II. — What  is  the  system  of  taking  on  labour, 
and  for  what  periods  are  men  engaged  ? 

Answer  II. — In  the  jear  1906,  72  per  cent,  of  the 
labour  employed  by  the  London  and  India  Docks  Com- 
pany was  done  by  men  on  regularly  weekly  wages. 
The  balance  of  28  per  cent,  was  performed  by  prefer- 
ence and  casual  labourers  taken  on  from  day  to  day 
at  an  hourly  rate  of  pay.  The  minimum  period  for 
which  men  are  engaged  is  four  hours,  or  a  payment  of 
2s. 

^Question  III. — What  are  the  ordinary  and  the  over- 
time wages?  At  what  hour  does  overtime  com- 
mence?   Wlien  arc  they  paid? 

Answer  III. — Ordinary  and  overtime  wages  are  6d. 
and  8d.  per  hour  respectively.  Overtime  commences 
at  6  p.m.  The  men  are  paid  as  follows  : — Permanent 
and  registered — weekly  preference  and  casual — daily 
at  the  close  of  work. 

Question  Ilia. — Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the 
trade  of  your  port  that  makes  overtime  inevitable? 

Answer  Ilia. — There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
trade  of  the  Port  of  London  as  distinct  from  other 
ports  to  make  overtime  inevitable. 

/Question  IT. — Is  there  much  specialisation  of  labour? 

Answer  IV. — The  specialisation  of  labour  consists 
principally  in  respect  to  stevedores  and  the  handling 
-of  coal,  timber,  and  grain. 

iQuestion  V. — Is  the  trade  seasonal? 

Answer  V. — The  trade  is  fairly  distributed  through- 
out the  year,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  slack  in  the  autumn 
and  busy  in  the  early  winter. 

Question  VI. — Is  the  dock  labour  of  the  usual 
"casual"  and  irregular  nature? 

Answer  VI. — The  labour  as  a  whole  employed  at  the 
docks  (saving  the  answer  to  Question  2)  is,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  casual  and  irregular. 

-Question  VII. — Are  there  alternative  employments 
open  to  the  men  when  not  engaged  at  the  docks? 

Answer  VII. — The  opportunities  for  dock  labourers 
to  obtain  alternative  employment  are  few. 

iQuestion  VIII. — Is  there  ordinarily  a  surplus  of 
■labour  seeking  employment  ? 

Answer  VIII. — Tliere  are  usually  more  labourers 
available  than  are  needed. 

Question  IX. — Can  you  give  any  account  of  labour- 
:savi7\g  appliances  at  the  docks,  and  any  estimate 
•of  how  they  have  affected  the  total  demand  for 
labour  there? 

Answer  IX. — Cranes,  lifts,  and  grain  and  coal 
elevators  are  the  principal  appliances  in  use  at  the 
docks,  but  no  estimate  can  be  furnished  of  the  extent 
to  which  they  affect  the  total  amount  of  the  demand 
for  labour. 


Question  X. — Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
■men  would  prefer  constant,  steady  work  to  being 
taken  on  by  the  job  ? 

Answer  X. — The  men  employed  by  the  London  and 
India  Docks  Company  on  regular  weekly  wages  value 
their  employment,  and  vacancies  are  readily  filled. 

Question  XI. — Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  "de- 
casualise" the  dock  labour — e.g.,  are  there  any 
permanent  staffs — or  is  there  any  system  of  "  pre- 
ference men,"  as  in  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Company ? 

Answer  XI. — The  labourers  are  graded  as  permanent, 
registered,  preference,  and  casual  men.  For  some 
years  past  special  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Company  to  diminish  the 
number  of  casual  labourers  employed. 

Question  XII.- — Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion, 
to  make  the  labour  more  regular? 

Answer  XII. — Constant  attention  is  being  given  by 
tlie  London  and  India  Docks  Ccmpay  to  make  the  em- 
ployment regular,  and  the  result  is  as  indicated  in  the 
answer  to  Question  2.  The  fluctuations  ot  the  business 
are  however  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  avoid  an 
amount  of  casual  employment. 

Question  XIII. — Is  there  any  trade  union  among 
the  dock  labourers?  If  so,  how  would  it  view 
any  attempt  at  "  decasualisation"  ? 

Answer  XIII. — There  are  several  dock  labourers' 
trade  unions,  but  it  cannot  be  said  what  their  view  is 
in  respact  to  decasualisation. 

Question  XIV. — What  is  the  general  personal  char- 
acter of  the  dockers? 

Answer  XIV. — The  personal  character  of  dock 
labourers  in  regular  employment  is  good. 
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96012.  (Chairman.)  What  is  included  in  the  term  "  The 
London  and  India  Docks  Company  "  ? — The  Dock  Com- 
pany owns  the  docks  at  Tilbury,  the  Royal  Albert  and 
Victoria  Docks,  the  East  and  West  India  and  the  South- 
west India  Docks,  and  the  London  and  St.  Katherine's 
Docks.  Then  they  have  warehouses  in  the  city ;  the 
tea  and  general  warehouses  in  Cutler  Street,  New  Street 
and  Commercial  Road,  and  Crutched  Friars,  a  cold-air 
store  at  West  Smithfield  and  the  railway  depot  at  East 
Smithfield. 

96013.  With  regard  to  docks  proper,  this  company  has 
control  over  the  great  mass  of  the  dock  accommodation 
in  London  ? — Yes  ;  all  the  docks  with  the  exception  of 
the  Surrey  and  Commercial  Docks,  the  Millwall  Docks, 
and  the  small  Regent's  Canal  Dock. 

96014.  There  is  a  mass  of  labour  employed  by  wharf- 
ingers, warehousemen  and  others  which  is  very  much  the 
same  kind  of  labour  as  that  which  finds  employment  at 
the  London  and  India  Docks  ? — That  is  so. 

96015.  So  if  we  want  to  get  at  all  at  the  figures  of  the 
amount  of  casual  labour  or  permanent  labour  connected 
with  the  Port  of  London,  you  have  got  to  take  those  into 
consideration  as  well  ?— Yes,  certainly ;  ours  is  a  small 
proportion  of  the  labour  in  the  docks. 

96016.  You  say  in  the  year  1906,  72  per  cent,  of  the 
labour  employed  in  the  London  and  India  Docks  was 
paid  for  by  regular  weekly  wages  ? — Yes. 

96017.  28  per  cent,  was  performed  by  preference  and 
casual  labourers  ? — That  is  so. 

96018.  What  is  the  total  number  of  men  employed  by 
the  London  and  India  Docks  Company  ? — We  have  on 
our  books  about  4,200  men. 

96019.  Would  the  72  per  cent,  be  72  per  cent,  on  the 
4,200  ?— Yes,  practically. 

96020.  Roughly,  we  may  take  it  that  ? — Yes. 

96021.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  amount  of  the 
other  casual  labour  connected  with  wharves  and  loading 
and  unloading  ships  in  London  is  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

96022.  Have  you  any  sort  of  idea  what  proportion  it 
would  bear  to  this  4,000  odd  ? — Very  few  of  the  master 
porters  and  stevedores  have  a  regular  weekly  staff ; 
that  is,  engage  their  men  weekly. 
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96023.  But  they  would  employ  casual  labour  ?— 
It  is  nearly  all  casual  labour  ;  but,  of  course,  a  proportion 
of  it  gets  prettj.  regular  emplovment. 

9G024.  Would  tlie  mass  of  labour  outside  your  docks 
be  much  greater  than  the  mass  of  latour  you  employ  ? — 
As  far  as  casual  labour  is  concerned  very  much  larger. 

96025.  I  assume  in  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
labour  employed  outside  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Company  the  same  conditions  prevail  as  did  before  1896, 
inasmuch  as  the  great  mass  of  it  is  casual,  and  is  not 
■weekly  paid  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  say  so. 

96026.  So  that  the  changes  or  reforms,  if  you  like  to 
caU  them  so,  which  were  made  by  the  London  and  India 
Docks  in  1906  only  affect  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
casual  labour  in  connection  with  loading  and  unloading 
ships  ? — That  is  so. 

96027.  I  beheve  you  gave  evidence  at  some  length  before 
the  Charity  Organisation  Committee  ? — I  did. 

96028.  I  will  put  one  or  two  questions  in  connection 
with  that  which  will  make  clear  what  was  done. 
What  wages  do  the  men  get  who  are  in  regular  employ- 
ment ? — 24s.  Perhaps  I  had  better  hand  in  the  "  Con- 
ditions of  employment,"  because  it  gives  the  conditions  of 
each  class  of  labour.  With  regard  to  permanent  labourers 
the  engagement  is  terminable  on  either  side,  for  any 
cause,  at  seven  days'  notice  Irom  any  pay  day.  Regular 
employment  only  during  good  behaviour.  Wages  24s. 
a  week  of  six  days  of  eight  working  hours  between  6  a.m. 
and  6  p.m.  ;  overtime  pay  at  current  rates.  Leave. 
Three  days  annually  in  addition  to  general  hohdays. 
Pension.  Without  deduction  from  wages,  according 
to  scale,  to  any  permanent  labourer  if  incapacitated  for 
work  by  circumstances  beyond  his  own  control,  after 
at  least  fifteen  years'  service.  Dismissal — A  peimanent 
labourer  is  liable  to  dismissal  for  any  misconduct,  in- 
dolence, or  absence  from  work  without  leave.  Qualifi- 
catioiLS. — Permanent  labourers  must  have  served  for  at 
least  twelve  months  as  registered  labourers,  and  have 
been  between  twenty -three  and  thirty  years  of  rge  on 
appointment  to  List  '  A.'  They  must  be  physically  sound 
and  strong  (to  be  certified  by  company's  medical  officer), 
and  of  good  character.  They  must  be  ready  to  perform 
any  work  which  they  may  reasonably  be  called  upon  to 
perform.  This  is  the  engagement  form  (Produced).  (See 
Appendix  No.  XIV.) 

96029.  72  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  have  regular  weekly 
wages  would  consist  of  those  whose  engagement  you  have 
just  read  out.  Then  they  are  supplemented,  are  they 
not,  by  another  set  of  men  whose  wages  vary  a  httle  in 
■winter  ? —  That  is  so. 

96030.  You  take  those  both  as  permanent  ? — They  are 
practically  permanent ;  but  the  registered  men,  the  List 
A  men,  do  not  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  others. 

96031.  Now  ■will  you  teU  us  about  the  registered  men  ? 
— Their  engagement  is  terminable  on  either  side,  for  any 
cause,  at  seven  days'  notice  from  any  pay  day.  Regular 
employment  only  during  good  behaviour.  Wages,  24s. 
per  week  of  forty-eight  hours  in  summer,  and  21s.  per  week 
of  forty-two  working  hours  in  ■winter  (that  is  where  the 
difference  comes  in)  overtime  at  current  rates.  Leave, 
three  days  annually  after  twelve  months'  service  on  this 
list.  Dismissal,  registered  labourers ,  are  hable  to  dis- 
missal for  any  misconduct,  and  so  on.  They  do  not  have 
a  pension. 

96032.  If  they  are  moved  up  to  the  first  scale  does  the 
time  they  have  passed  on  this  list  count  towards  the 
pension  ? — Yes,  it  is  allowed  to  count  half  their  time. 

96033.  When  were  pensions  instituted  ? — For  a  num- 
ber of  years  we  have  had  pensions.  I  think  the  conditions 
were  varied  a  httle  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago, 
but  pensions  have  been  in  operation  for  a  long  time. 
Then  we  have  the  preference  labourers,  the  B  hst,  those 
men  have  tickets  issued  to  them  ;  they  are  not  weekly 
men,  they  are  taken  on  day  by  day  as  required.  They 
have  these  tickets  (Produced)*  which  are  issued  every 
quarter.  Fresh  tickets  are  issued  of  different  colour 
every  quarter.  They  are  taken  on  in  the  strict  order  in 
■which  they  appear  in  the  hst.  The  authorised  numbers 
oi  B  men  are  fixed  for  each  department  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  actually  undertaken,  and  on  the  basis 
of  about  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  men  generally 
at  work.    If  a  department  on  an  average  employed 


100  labourers  per  day,  it  would  have  appropriated  to  ift  Mr.  Henr^ 
40  to  45  preference  men  in  addition  to  the  men  on  weekly    iIam  ilio» 
wages.  ^ 

96034.  What  does  the  department  mean  ?— The  de-     Mar.  ISSS, 

pirtment  means  the  separate  control  within  the  docks  ^   

the  unit  of  control.    There  are  forty-five  departments; 

in  the  whole  establishment. 

96035.  Then  each  set   of  preference   labourers  are 
divided  ? — Yes. 

96036.  Have  they  sep'i,rate  what  you  may  call  stands  Pkee  «f. 

to  which  they  come  ?— Yes,  there  are  certain  fixed  places  engagemETife, 
at  each  dock  where  they  are  engaged,  not  necessarily 
at  each  department ;    several  departments  will  ta,ke  on 
their  men  at  one  place. 

96037.  Are  they  taken  on  at  the  same  time  generally  iIj^ 
each  day  ? — The  time  varies,  six,  seven,  or  eight  o'clock  taking  on, 
in  the  morning  ;    and  if  it  is  found  necessary  they  ai-e 

taken  on  after  that  during  the  morning. 

96038.  At  the  sea-port  towns  they  tell  us  that  thesp 

persons  know  what  vessels  are  coining  in  or  going  o^*'- pajticulars- 
80  that  they  come  then.    It  Would  be  difficult,  I  suppose-  ]gJboar 
in  London,  to  make  the  same  observations.     These  nieE  requnretl 
have  to  wait  all  the  day  outside  ? — That  is  one  of  the  published 
merits,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  system  we  have,  because  pre'vioKS 
they  are  all  taken  on  strictly  according  to  their  number  aft^noon.. 
on  the  list ;   and  we  publish  the  requirements  the  after- 
noon before.    That  is  post  them  up  at  the  docks ; 
and    the    men  can    gauge  fairly  well  whether  they 
will  be  required,  therefore  if  work  is  slack  the  men 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  do  not  show  up  ;  they  kno\r 
there  is  no  work  for  them.     In  that  respect  it  is 
different  from   years  ago,  when  all    the   men  came 
down,  and  the  man  at  the  tail  end  of  the  list,  if  there 
was  a  list,  had  as  much  chance  as  the  man  at  the 
top.     We  take  the    men    on  as  follows:    Supposing  Syst  em  cf 
we  require  only  fifty  from  the  top  of  the  list  to  day  we  taking  on  ^ 
take  the  first  fifty.    To-morroW  if  we  want  fifty,  we  do  "preferen«&^ 
not  take  the  second  fifty,  we  take  the  first  fifty  again  ; 
so  the  work  is  kept  amongst  the  smallest  number  of  men 
in  order  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  a  few  men  may  get 
a  full  week's  work  rather  than  a  large  number  of  men 
get  a  day  or  a  day-and-a-half's  work. 

96039.  Your  object  is  permanence  and  regularity  of 
work  ?— Yes. 

96040.  Is  there  anything  after  the  B.  men  ?— Then  "  Casuals- 
there  are  the  casuals ;   but  under  our  arrangements  they 

do  not  have  very  much  chance. 


Not  reproduced. 
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96041.  Do  they  attend  in  any  numbers  on  the  chance  t 
— There  are  not  nearly  so  many  attend  as  there  used- 
to  be.  They  know  we  work  this  system  in  a  very  strict 
manner,  and  unless  there  is  a  very  great  influx  of  Work,, 
an  unexpected  rush  of  work,  there  is  not  very  much, 
chance  for  them. 

96042.  Looked  at  simply  from  the  fact  of  the  condition  ImproyemeBi 
of  your  employees  under  this  system,  the  men  are  in  ™  <ioQmuoM 
a  much  better  condition  altogether  than  they  were  under 

the  system  where  you  had  nothing  but  casual  employ, 
ment  ? — I  think  so.  The  men  who  get  our  work  get 
more  regular  work,  and  they  are  better  able  to  do  the 
work  that  is  given  to  them. 

96043.  Have  you  heard  any  account  as  to  whether 
their  domestic  arrangements,  and  all  that,  are  better, 
that  they  give  regular  allowances  to  their  wives,  and  so- 
on, under  this  arrangement  ? — I  cannot  say  I  have  any, 
positive  knowledge. 

96044.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  have  improved' 
in  that  direction  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  is  very  likely  they 
do  benefit  that  way,  that  the  benefit  reaches  the  home- 
as  well  as  the  individual. 

96045.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  Do  you  come  in  contact  with  E^iperiencs- 
the  men  at  all  ? — I  do  not  at  the  present  time.  witness, 

96046.  Do  you  see  them  ? — I  have  been  thirty-five 
years  in  the  service  ;  I  have  been  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  controls  in  Tilbury  ;  I  was  in  charge  of  the  vfool 
warehouse,  the  largest  labour  control  in  the  London 
Docks. 

96047.  Did  you  see  any  improvement  in  the  behaviour  Iniproverneiit 
of  the  men,  and  in  the  dress  of  the  men? — Generally,  ^ 

I  should  say  "  yes." 
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96048.  I  suppose  that  it  is  a  process  rather  of  physical 
selection  that  the  men  most  permanently  emj)loyed  are 
the  strongest  and  the  best  ? — We  pick  out  the  best  men 
to  put  on  these  lists  ;  but  every  three  months  the  list 
with  the  preference  men  at  each  department  is  gone 
over  very  carefully.  We  keep  a  book  showing  their 
attendance,  and  if  we  find  that  any  have  been  slack 
in  not  applying  for  work  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
there  they  are  dropped  down  in  their  order,  and  the 
better  men  are  put  up  ;  so  it  is  all  worked  with  the  view 
of  the  better-class  men  getting  the  most  work.  A  man 
who  does  not  attend  at  all  regularly  eventually  finds 
himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and  he  gets  the  least 
chance  of  any,  and  drops  out  altogether. 

96049.  While  this  must  have  improved  the  condition 
of  those  in  permanent  employ,  I  suppose  it  has  left  the 
condition  of  the  casual  labourer  worse  than  it  was  before  ? 
— I  suppose  that  is  so  except  in  this  way  ;  that  I  do 
believe  there  are  fewer  casual  men  come  round  for  the 
work  now.  I  daresay  there  are  as  many  casual  men 
about,  but  they  do  not  flock  up  and  bang  round  the 
gate  to  the  extent  they  used  to  before  on  the  of?-chance 
of  work. 

96050.  There  is  not  the  number  of  people  lingering 
and  loafing  about  ? — Not  as  a  rule. 

96051.  That  being  the  system,  what  effect  has  it  had 
on  the  number  employed  by  your  Company  ? — Has  the 
number  diminished  say  in  the  last  ten  years  ? — It  has 
diminished,  but  not  entirely  for  that  reason.  We  have 
been  giving  up  work.  Shipowners  take  on  their  own 
men  within  the  docks,  and  we  permit  them  to  do  so  when 
they  wish  it.  So  the  total  number  of  men  employed  by 
the  dock  company  has  decreased  during  the  last  ten  years. 

96052.  Will  you  put  that  in  figures  ?  According  to  this 
statement  it  seems  that  the  average  number  of  men  em- 
ployed has  decreased  from  5,076  in  the  year  1894,  to 
3,054  in  the  year  1904  ;  there  has  been  a  considerable 
reduction  ? — Yes. 

Eeduction  96053.  I  suppose  that  is  really  due  to  machinery  taking 
not  due  to  their  place  ? — I  do  not  think  that  has  affected  it  very 
machinery.     ^uch.    It  has  to  some  extent. 
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96054.  Are  these  men  that  you  employ  keen  to  get 
these  regular  jobs,  or  do  you  see  any  disposition  on  their 
part  to  prefer  the  other  system  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
prefer  the  other  system,  not  men  that  are  worth  anything. 
Men  that  are  at  all  worth  considering  value  the  regular 
employment. 

96055.  Should  you  say  the  total  number  of  persons 
employed  in  this  work  in  the  Port  of  London  has  decreased 
during  the  last  ten  years  ? — I  should  not  think  so.  There 
is  as  much  work  in  the  port  now  as  ever,  more  I  should 
think  ;  the  Board  of  Trade  has  got  that  information. 

96056.  Should  you  say  the  work  is  better  done  ?— 
So  far  as  the  docks  are  concerned  I  should. 

96057.  Has  this  checked  overtime  much  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  has  had  much  effect  iipon  overtime  because  the 
overtime  is  necessary  by  the  requirements  of  shipowners 
and  merchants. 

96058.  There  is  unlimited  overtime  at  certain  docks 
and  the  same  man  works  right  on,  and  then  takes  a  day 
or  two  off.  How  do  you  manage  here  ? — We  do  not 
allow  that.  We  have  very  strict  instructions,  which 
our  directors  are  very  keen  on  being  carried  out,  that 
no  man  is  allowed  to  work  more  than  sixteen  hours, 
and  he  must  not  come  on  again  under  twelve  hours  after 
that. 

96059.  Are  the  men  who  are  employed  after  a  certain 
time  of  the  day  entitled  to  higher  pay  ? — From  6  o'clock 
at  night  to  6  the  next  morning  it  is  8d.  an  hour  instead  of 
6d. 

96060.  Is  there  much  dodging  to  get  the  higher  rate 
of  pay  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

96061.  That  works  fairly  w'ell,  does  it  ? — Yes  ;  men 
appreciate  a  certain  amount  of  overtime  to  increase  their 
earnings  ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  inclination  to 
spin  the  work  out,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  in  order 
to  get  it. 

96062.  You  have  been  many  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Company  ;  and  would  you  say  there  was  an  improve- 
ment both  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  men  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  ? — Yes. 


96063.  Can  it  be  pushed  much  further  ? — I  do  not  Limit  to 
think  it  can.     Directly  we  get  over  75  per  cent,  of  work  adoption 
performed  by  weekly  men  we   find   that  occasionally  system, 
we  have  weekly  men  on  hand  unemployed.     We  do 
occasionally  now.    The  work  necessarily  is  intermittent ; 

and  although  we  turn  our  weekly  men  about  from  dock 
to  dock,  we  find  sometimes  that  we  have  more  men 
on  hand  than  we  have  work  for  for  a  day  ;  and  that 
is  money  out  of  pocket. 

96064.  You  pay  them  the  same  ? — Yes,  the  permanent 
and  registered  men. 

96065.  Is  there  any  union  amongst  the  men  or  any 
insurance  ?  They  come  under  the  Compensation  Act, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

96066.  There  is  no  insurance  against  unemployment,  Insuranc 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — Not  that  I  know  of.  against. 

96007.  There  is  a  Dockers'  Union,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  Dockers' 
but  we  do  not  have  much  to  do  with  it.    I  think  the  men  Union, 
seem  fairly  contented  just  now. 

96068.  Are  the  men  on  piecework  ? — Yes,  83  per  cent.  Piecewoi 
of  our  work  is  done  on  piecework. 

96069.  They  get  a  bonus,  do  they  not,  under  certain  Bonus, 
conditions  ? — Yes.    We  grant  the  men  regulation  pay  as 

a  first  charge  on  the  job.  A  number  of  the  men  are 
employed  on  discharging  a  ship,  and  a  certain  rate  is 
fixed  per  ton ;  out  of  that  money  the  regulation  pay  is 
paid  to  each  man  according  to  the  number  of  hours 
that  he  has  worked ;  the  difference  between  that 
amount  and  the  amount  that  has  been  agreed  upon 
to  be  paid  is  the  bonus.  That  is  to  be  divided  into  one- 
tenths  of  a  penny,  and  the  total  number  of  hours 
worked  on  the  job  by  the  number  of  men  is  divided 
into  that,  and  they  are  paid  each  man  according 
to  the  number  of  hours  he  has  worked. 

96070.  In  old  days,  as  I  understand  it,  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  price  paid  by  the  company  for  the 
labour  they  took  on  and  the  price  charged  to  the  ship- 
ovraer.  What  do  you  do  now  if  a  ship  comes  in.  Do  you 
contract  with  the  shipowner  to  unload  it  ? — Yes.  We 
have  tariff  rates,  and  the  shipowner  puts  his  ship  in  and 
the  tariff  rate  applies.  There  is  a  difference  between 
that  rate  and  what  we  pay  the  men,  necessarily,  because 
the  dock  company  must  have  some  profit.  - 

96071.  Do  the  shipowners  grumble  at  all  at  the  tariff 
rate  ;  is  it  higher  under  this  system  than  it  iised  to  be  ?— 
The  tariff  is  not  higher,  but  sometimes  they  grumble, 
they  think  that  they  should  get  the  work  done  for  less. 

96072.  Do  they  at  all  say  that  you  have  run  up  the 
expenditure  and  the  consequent  tariff  by  employing  people 
by  the  week  ? — No,  we  have  not. 

96073.  That  is  not  the  allegation  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  g^^^. 
that  our  labour  costs  us  more  now  than  it  did  formerly,  labour 
The  men  individually  get  more  now  than  they  did ;  increasei 
through  the  piecework,  I  should  say  on  the  average  the  by  syste: 
men  get  1  Jd.  an  hour  more,  taken  throughout  the  year  ; 
their  6d.,  putting  it  in  that  way,  becomes  about  7id. 

96074.  I  suppose  you  are  in  communication  with  all 
the  different  docks  from  the  centre  ? — -Yes. 

96075.  Is  that  ever  useful  in  enabling  you  to  dis-  Distribulj 
tribute  the  labour  ? — Yes.  Our  system  is  complete  under  of  labouii 
which,  every  afternoon,  the  question  of  distributing  labour 
is  gone  into  by  each  superintendent  of  the  different  sets 
of  docks.  We  have  five  sets  of  docks  and  five  superin- 
tendents, and  the  labour  is  regulated  every  afternoon. 
If  there  are  surplus  weekly  men  at  the  West  India  Dock, 
the  London  Dock  is  informed  and  a  few  are  sent 
along.  I  might  mention  it  is  not  intended  to  have  any 
more  than  is  sufficient  for  each  set  of  docks  ;  the  organ- 
isation is  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  men  required 
for  each  dock.  We  do  not  have  more  at  one  set  of 
docks  than  we  believe  are  necessary  for  the  work  of 
those  docks,  but  when  it  happens  that  the  work  is  very 
slack,  and  we  have  not  full  employment  for  some  of  the 
weekly  men,  the  surplus  is  transferred  to  one  of  the 
docks,  temporarily,  where  there  is  more  work. 

96076.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  certain  quarters, 
with  regard  to  this  casual  unemployed  labour  generally, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  regular  system  of  labour 
exchanges  in  connection  one  with  another  would  enable 
this  labour  to  become  more  mobile  and  be  better  dis- 
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tributed.  I  gather  rather  from  the  system  you  have  ia 
force  at  the  docks  now  it  is  rather  a  system  of  laboiir 
exchanges  ? — It  is,  it  follows  on  those  lines. 

96077.  What  should  you  say  from  your  experience  ; 
would  you  think  a  system  like  that  would  be  beneficial  if 
applied  generally  to  other  branches  of  casual  work  ? — I 
think  it  would  ;  although  I  see  greater  difHculty,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  than  we  experience,  because  our 
labour  exchange  is,  of  course,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  managers  and  directors,  and  no  officer 
at  any  of  the  docks  can  make  any  demur  or  raise 
any  objection  to  the  arrangement  being  carried  out, 
whereas  if  you  got  a  number  of  employers  in  a  district, 
you  would  find  one  man  willing  to  fall  in  with  a  system 
and  another  man,  for  one  reason  or  another,  not  so 
willing,  and  another  man  objecting  altogether.  You 
have  no  power  at  the  present  time  to  compel  them  to  fall 
into  line. 

96078.  You  not  only  have  established  a  labour  ex- 
change, but  you  lay  down  there  very  precisely  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment.  I  do  not  assume  that  a 
labour  exchange  would  attempt  to  do  that,  except  in  a 
very  general  way  ? — No,  but  we  find  sometimes  at  the 
London  Dock  we  may  have  some  weekly  men  to  s  nd  from 
the  West  India  Dock  ;  the  officers  of  the  London  Dock 
may  say  :  I  wish  you  would  not  send  me  these  men,  I 
would  sooner  have  my  own  preference  men  that  are  here 
and  take  on  some  of  the  extra  men  I  know,  rather  than 
take  on  your  weekly  men  ;  I  wish  you  would  not  send  them 
up  ;  but  we  send  them  up  and  say  :  You  must  have  them. 
The  same  objection  would  apply  if  you  had  various 
wharves  ;  you  would  have  one  man  say :  I  will  take  men 
not  employed  ;  but  at  another  wharf  another  whai finger 
would  say  :  I  will  get  my  own  men,  I  do  not  want  m''n 
sent  to  me,  I  can  meet  my  own  requirements  in  my  own 
way. 

96079.  Your  point  is  that  a  labour  exchange,  if  it  had 
unlimited  powers  of  selection  with  regard  to  the  persons 
a  particular  employer  was  to  take,  very  probably  might 
come  into  collision  with  that  employer  ? — Yes. 

96080.  I  think  that  is  clear,  but  the  idea  that  was 
behind  the  scheme  in  the  minds  of  those  who  promoted 
it  was  that  it  would  give  information  to  the  most  un- 
skilled and  least  mobile  class  of  labour,  and  might  in 
certain  cases,  and  probably  would  in  a  good  many  cases, 
put  them  in  communication  with  employers  ? — Quite 
so.  From  that  point  of  view  it  would  be  very  useful, 
but  ours  goes  a  good  deal  further. 

9608L  But  taking  purely  an  exchange  ? — It  would 
be  useful. 

96082.  Then  you  say  it  would  be  a  benefit  ?— Yes, 
certainly  I  do. 

96083.  I  suppose  in  the  old  days  a  strong  docker  could 
earn  more  than  his  24s.  a  week  ? — Yes,  and  they  do  now, 
because  our  weekly  men's  wages  average,  I  should  say, 
31s.  or  32s.  a  week  all  the  year  round,  with  the  bonuses 
and  the  little  overtime  they  get, 

96084.  Your  overtime  is  limited  to  sixteen  hours  ? 
What  is  the  actual  day's  work  ? — Eight  hours,  according 
to  the  engagement,  but  that  is  nominal.  If  there 
is  no  particular  reason  for  continuing  work,  if  it  is  not 
necessary  to  get  a  ship  out  within  a  given  time,  then 
we  should  only  work  the  eight  hours.  We  work  from 
eight  till  half -past  four  ;  the  half  hour  is  dinner  time. 
But  if  dispatch  is  required  for  a  ship  the  men  may  work 
longer  than  the  eight  hours. 

rtime.  96085.  Would  a  man  be  able  to  claim  overtime  after 
eight  hours  ? — Yes.  We  pay  6d.  an  hour  up  to  six 
o'clock,  and  then  if  he  works  till  eight,  he  would  be  paid 
two  hours  at  8d.  an  hour. 

isions  96086.  How  was  the  system  of  pensions  worked  in 

the  old  days  when  you  had  almost  only  casual  labour  ? — 
It  did  not  apply  to  the  casual  labour.  There  were  Kome 
permanent  labourers,  but  I  might  mention  that  the  dock 
company  is  very  good  to  even  the  casual  labourers, 
they  give  them  compassionate  allowances  of  5.".  a  week 
or  something  like  that,  when  they  have  proved  they 
passion-  ]xa,\e  been  following  the  Dock  Company's  work 
allowance  g^^^  getting  most  of  their  hvelihood  at  that  dock  for  a 
number  of  years,  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  and  they 
cannot  do  any  more  work. 


96087.  Now  as  to  boys. 


96088.  What    class    do    they    come    on  first  ? — As 


Do  you  take  boys  on  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Henry 

Horn,' I  toil 
Watis. 

messenger  boys.    We  have  some  that  are  boy  labourers.         .  . 
They  are  the  messenger  boys   that  do  not  pass  the  3  Mar.  1908. 

examination  for  the  minor  staff.    They  have  an  oppor-   . 

tunitjr,   when   they  have    been    messengers  for  a  few  Boy  labour, 
years,  to  pass  an  examination  which  will  enable  them 
to  become  assistants  and  junior  foremen  ;    if  they  do 
not  pass  those  examinations  we  put  them  into  the  boy 
labour  class. 

96089.  You  find  employment  for  all  your  boys  who 
qualify  for  it  ? — Yes. 

96090.  They  pass   on  ?— Yes.    The   messenger  boys  Prospects 
who  pass  the  examination  become  assistants  and  junior  °^  boys, 
foremen,  and  ultimately   foremen  and  outdoor  clerks. 

Those  who  do  not  pass  the  examination  become  boy 
labourers  and  then  are  drafted  into  the  permanent  labour 
staff  when  they  become  twenty-three  years  of  age.  By 
this  system  all  the  lads  who  enter  the  Pervice  are 
p  ovided  for  for  life,  subject  to  good  health  and  good 
behaviour ;  and  the  Company  obtains  a  staff  trained 
by  itself  to  meet  all  its  varied  requirements. 

96091.  Do  you  find  you  get  as  boys  the  sons  of  men 
working  for  you  ? — Yes. 

96092.  Is  it  at  all  a  hereditary  profession,  should  you 
say  ? — To  an  extent  it  is. 

9C0D3.  I  assume  the  physique  of  the  permanent  men 
is  good  ? — Yes.  we  take  care  that  it  is  so. 


96094.  Should  you  say  that  their  conduct  and  dis- 
cipline has  been  better  since  you  had  this  system  of 
regular  weekly  employment  ? — Yes.  We  watch  their 
attendance  ;  we  have  returns  every  quarter  of  the  weekly 
men  and  we  look  up  the  superintendents  if  we  find  at 
any  particular  date  their  permanent  men  or  registered 
men  have  been  absent  above  the  average. 


Improve, 
ment  in 
conduct  and 
discipline  of 
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Company 
control  and 
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96095.  Have  you  many  stevedores  in  your  employ- 
ment ? — -Not  actually  in  our  employment.  We  control 
our  labour  direct,  and  we  pay  our  men  direct.  I  might 
mention  that,  particularly,  it  is  a  feature  that  we  do 
not  allow  any  middleman  to  pay  our  men  ;  we  do 
not  contract  with  any  of  our  men  and  give  them  the 
money  to  pay  the  other  men.  We  insist  on  paying 
every  man. 

96096.  You  have  no  gang  system  ? — The  men  work 
in  gangs.  We  pay  our  men  direct  by  the  company's 
pay  clerk. 

96097.  They  would  do  the  class  of  work  of  stevedores.  Stevedores, 
although  not  called   by  that  name  ? — Stevedores  are 
principally  men  who  load  ships.    We  load  very  few  ships 

indeed,  only  a  little  Continental  work.  Our  ship  work  is 
mostly  discharging,  and  stevedores  until  just  recently 
did  not  do  it.  The  last  year  or  two  stevedores  have 
done  more  unloading  of  ships. 

96098.  Who  does  load  the   ships  ? — The  stevedores 
load  the  ships. 

96099.  In  dock  ? — Yes,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that. 

96100.  It  is  more  skilled  work  ? — Yes,  especially  with 
colonial  cargoes  going  long  distances. 

96101.  The  stevedores,  if  they  load,  bring  in  their  gangs  ? 
—Yes. 

96102.  That  would  all  be  over  and  above  the  number 
you  have  given  us  ? — Yes. 

96103.  The  great  proportion  of  ships  that  come  in 
with  cargo  take  a  cargo  out  ? — Yes. 

96104.  So  there  would  be  a  very  large  addition  to  the 
number  you  have  given  us  ? — Yes. 

96105.  Would  those  men  be  all  casual,  other  than  the  Casual  work, 
stevedores  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are.    I  do  not  think 

any  master  stevedore  has  actual  weekly  men,  but  he  has  a 
certain  number  of  men  following  him  that  get  pretty 
regular  work.  I  do  not  think  they  have  permanent  en- 
gagements in  the  way  that  the  dock  company's  men  have. 

96106.  Do  your  own  foremen  like  your  system  ?    Be-  Foremen  do 
fore  they  had  much  more  power  of  selection  and  dis-  ^^ot  'ike  the 
charge  ? — I  do  not  think  our  foremen  quite  like  it ;  the 
selection  of  men  is  a  great  deal  taken  out  of  their  hands 

by  the  system. 
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96107.  Naturally  they  are  not  such  big  people  as  they 
were  before  ? — They  are  bound  to  take  on  the  preference 
men  in  the  order  of  the  list ;  they  cannot  select  a  relative 
or  a  friend,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  They  must  take 
them  on  according  to  this  list ;  and  they  do  not  quite 
like  that  restriction. 

96108.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  There  is  a  great  amount  of 
work  done  at  the  docks  that  your  company  is  not  re- 
sponsible for,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

96109.  Would  it  be  the  biggest  part  of  the  work  ? — 
Yes. 

96110.  And  that  in  the  main  is  casual,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  casual,  subject  to  my  remark  about  the  stevedores. 

96111.  Subject  to  one  stevedore  having  a  certain 
following  of  men  ? — Yes. 

96112.  Who  are  the  other  people,  the  big  shipping 
companies  ? — Some  of  the  large  shipping  companies 
employ  their  own  men  direct. 

96113.  Very  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  dock  com- 
pany used  to  employ  them  ? — Yes. 

96114.  Could  you  give  us  a  figure  in  any  way  showing 
the  numbers  that  are  employed  by  the  dock  company 
under  your  system,  and  the  numbers  employed  in  the 
various  docks  by  the  shipping  companies  and  the  steve- 
dores ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

9611.5.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  that  1—1  do  not 
think  we  could  get  it.  I  think  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
monthly  Returns  they  obtain  it  from  a  certain  number 
of  wharves  and  employers. 

96116.  But  not  all,  I  think  ?— No,  they  mention  a 
number,  I  think.  If  I  remember  rightly  (I  have  not 
seen  it  just  lately)  it  is  about  12,000  to  14,000. 

96117.  So  that  your  system  only  applies  to  a  small 
part  of  the  work  of  docks  and  shipping  generally  ? — Yes. 

96118.  T>o  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  shipping 
companies  to  do  as  you  have  done  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  possible. 

96119.  It  is  simply  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  do 
it  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  involved  in 
this,  but  our  directors  have  insisted  upon  its  being  carried 
out.  In  the  first  instance  there  were  difficulties,  but  I 
think  the  result  is  that  the  policy  justifies  them  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  men,  but  themselves  as  employers. 

96120.  So  there  would  not  be  any  great  harm  done  in 
passing  an  Act  of  Parliament  setting  up  a  labour  exchange, 
and  in  compelling  the  owners  to  do  this  ? — I  do  not  think 
so,  subject  to  reasonable  arrangements  and  regulations  ; 
that  is,  I  think  the  labour  exchange  should  be  according 
to  groups  of  employers,  certain  descriptions  of  employers. 
I  think,  for  instance,  the  regulation,  or  whatever  it  is, 
should  apply  to  employers  of  similar  men. 

96121.  Take  timber,  which  is  a  good  big  lump  of  your 
business  at  the  West  India  and  Victoria  Docks,  you 
would  make  it  apply  to  all  that  ? — Yes,  but  I  meant  it  is 
not  much  good  sending  a  painter  to  take  the  place  of  a 
dock  labourer. 

96122.  It  would  have  to  be  men  competent  to  do  the 
work  ? — Quite  so. 

96123.  Subject  to  that,  there  would  not  be  much  harm 
in  doing  it  ? — No.  For  instance,  taking  the  Albert  Dock, 
I  do  not  see  why  the  Atlantic  Transport  men  should 
not  interchange  with  the  P.  &  0.  and  any  other  large 
liners  that  employ  their  own  labour. 

96124.  You  do  not  think  there  is  a  real  objection 
because  of  the  ships  coming  in  at  various  times  and  having 
to  get  out  so  very  c^uickly  ? — I  do  not  see  that  that  makes 
any  difference  at  all. 

96125.  The  argument  is  that  a  steamship  must  be 
got  out  very  much  quicker  than  you  formerly  got  out 
a  sailing  ship,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

96126.  It  is  more  expensive  to  keep  it  lying  in  the 
dock  ?— Yes. 

96127.  Therefore  you  must  have  men  working  night 
and  day  on  purpose  to  clear  it  ? — Then  they  should  take 
the  men  that  the  exchange  provided  for  them,  rather 
than  go  to  the  men  outside. 

96128.  You  might  not  be  able  to  get  regular  work, 
that  is  what  I  was  getting  at.    Would  not  these  fluctua- 


tions prevent  what  you  have  really  done,  taking  on  men 
by  the  week,  say  75  per  cent,  of  them  ? — Yes,  but  I  was 
not  thinking  of  it  in  connection  with  weekly  men,  I 
was  ti  inking  of  it  as  providing  more  regular  em- 
ployment for  casual  men. 

96129.  I  was  rather  thinking  of  getting  rid  of  the 
casual  idea  of  paying  wages  daily,  which  I  think  you 
will  agree,  is  a  bad  sort  of  way  of  paying  wages.  You 
do  not  think  the  payment  ol  wages  daily  is  good,  do  you  ? 
— No,  I  do  not. 

96130.  I  was  wondering  whether  it  was  possible  to 
frame  a  scheme  by  which  the  mass  of  the  work  at  the 
docks  could  be  done  by  the  payment  of  weekly  wages  ? 

96131.  (Chairman.)  How  are  the  men  paid  now,  daily  ?  Systen 
— Yes.    That  is  the  preference  and  casual  men.  payme;  ^ 

96132.  Is  any  receipt  given  ?— No.  prefere| 

and  ca 

96133.  It  is  just  a  kind  of  cash  payment,  is  it  ? — Yes.  men. 

96134.  Is  there  no  receipt  or  stamp  given  for  it  ? — 
No,  the  pay  book  is  run  out  with  the  number  of  hours 
and  the  ticket  number  and  the  money  at  the  side.  Then 
the  man  comes  to  the  window  ar^d  the  money  is  handed 
out ;  he  takes  it,  and  it  is  struck  off  the  list. 

96135.  There  is  a  system  adopted  abroad  somewhere 
where  a  stamp  is  put  on  every  time.  There  would  not 
be  much  difficulty  in  that,  would  there,  if  a  man  handed 
in  his  parchment,  or  whatever  it  was,  a  stamp  would 
be  put  on  it  ? — There  would  be  difficulties  at  some  of 
our  places.  Take  the  wool  warehouse  ;  sometimes  we 
have  1,000  men  there,  just  while  the  sales  are  on,  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  ;  a  large  number  are  extra  men.  Directly 
the  work  is  over  at  night  they  aU  flock  down  to  the  pay 
window ;  and  there  must  not  be  the  slightest  delay  in 
paying  them  the  money.  If  they  had  to  give  a  receipt, 
or  any  formality  of  that  kind  was  gone  through,  it  would 
hinder  the  payment,  and  the  men  would  resent  it  very 
much. 


96136.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  Your  experience  and  your 
opinion  is  definitely  that  it  is  much  better  to  employ 
men  regularly  if  possible  ? — Certainly. 

96137.  It  improves  their  physique,  and  condition 
generally,  you  would  say  ? — Yes. 

96138.  With  regard  to  the  docks,  I  understand  you 
to  say  there  is  as  much  business  done  now  as  ever,  pro- 
bably more  ? — Yes. 

96139.  Would  it  not  be  true  to  say  you  had  not  only 
re-organised  the  employment  of  your  labour  in  this 
way,  but  have  you  not  also  rather  ro-organised  your 
methods,  your  mechanical  methods,  for  dealing  with 
stuff  ? — There  has  not  been  very  much  alteration,  if 
it  is  a  question  of  discharging.  Take  the  wood  wharves 
at  the  West  India  Docks.  There  have  always  been 
cranes  there  for  moving  the  logs  into  position. 

96140.  But  not  electric  cranes  ? — There  were  hand 
and  steam  travellers  before  the  electric  cranes  which 
have  been  used  for  a  number  of  years. 

96141.  But  you  are  able  to  handle  a  bigger  quantity 
of  stuff  with  less  labour  now,  are  you  not  ? — I  mentioned 
the  wood  department  because  there  is  more  machinery 
there  than  anywhere  else.  With  that  exception,  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been  very  much  change.  We  should 
rather  like  to  bring  in  more  machinery,  but  the  character 
of  the  work  does  not  permit  of  it. 

96142.  As  to  dealing  with  the  logs,  I  rather  think 
formerly  tley  were  hand  cranes  ? — Yes,  they  were 
worked  by  hand,  then  electricity  was  applied  to  them ; 
but  that  is  a  small  proportion  of  our  work,  comparatively, 

96143.  {Professor  Smart.)  What  is  the  character  of 
the  ships  coming  into  your  docks  ?— All  sorts,  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  from  America,  Australia,  India, 
China,  and  all  parts  of  the  Continent. 

96144.  There  are  no  liners,  are  there  ? — Yes,  there 
are  lots  of  liners  ;  the  P.  &  0.,  the  Orient. 

96145.  The  P.  &  0.  come  into  your  dock  ?— Yes, 
and  the  White  Star,  and  the  Atlantic  Transport. 

96146.  They  make  use  of  your  docks  entirely  ? — Yes. 

96147.  Exclusively  ?— Yes. 

96148.  May  one  gather  from  that  that  the  trade  of 
your  docks  is  more  steady  than  the  trade  of  other  docks  ? 
— Yes  ;  the  liner  business  steadies  the  work. 
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96149.  So  that  you  have  an  advantage  in  this  system 
that  other  docks  would  not  have  ? — Which  other  docks  ? 

96150.  Any  other  docks  where  you  have  not  this  steady 
liner  work  ? — There  is  a  certain  proportion  of  liner  work 
in  the  other  docks  of  the  port. 

96151.  Wherever  you  have  the  liner  work  you  have 
an  element  of  steadiness  ? — Yes. 

96152.  You  draw  a  sharp  line  between  preference  and 
casual  men,  I  see  ? — Yes. 

96153.  What  is  the  result  as  regards  preference  men  ? 
How  many  days  a  week  would  they  generally  get  ? — 
About  three,  taking  the  year  throughout. 

96154.  Not  more  than  three  ? — No  ;  but  I  might  say 
that  our  list  of  preference  men  is  rather  a  longer  list  than 
we  need  ;  we  really  ought  to  cut  it  down  ;  but  it  is  such 
a  great  advantage  to  the  men  having  these  tickets  that 
a  man,  although  we  cannot  give  him  very  much  work  at 
a  particular  date  when  he  has  the  ticket  issued,  knows 
that  the  ticket  will  give  him  preference  for  the  work  at  any 
of  our  docks  before  a  casual  man  ;  so  we  have  allowed 
our  numbers  to  continue  rather  larger  than  we  think 
absolutely  necessary  ;  that  is  rather  in  the  interests  of 
the  men  than  the  company. 

96155.  Does  your  preference  man  go  anywhere  else  ? 
—To  any  of  our  docks. 

96156.  Beyond  that  ? — He  can  go  any^vhere  ;  the 
fact  that  he  has  a  ticket  does  not  debar  him  from  getting 
employment  in  any  other  place. 

96157.  Would  it  not  be  rather  an  advantage  to  him  ? — 
I  do  not  know  what  u?e  he  makes  of  his  ticket  outside 
our  employ.  It  would  not  be  a  disadvantage,  because 
to  some  extent  it  is  a  guarantee  of  character. 

96158.  If  preference  men  having  this  great  advantage 
can  only  earn  three  days  a  week,  the  advantage  is  not 
so  great,  is  it  ? — That  is  the  average  taking  this  long 
list  ;  but  the  men  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  each  department 
get  a  great  deal  more  work  than  that. 

96159.  What  year  did  you  make  this  change  ?  Was 
it  after  the  dock  strike  ? — Yes,  about  that  time.  The 
change  has  been  gradual  rather.  Mr.  Hubbard  was 
chairman  then,  and  he  took  a  great  interest  in  these 
matters,  and  introduced  these  changes. 

96160.  What  were  the  reasons  for  making  the  changes  ? 
— I  cannot  say  exactly  what  the  reasons  were,  any  more 
than  that  it  was  thought  to  be  an  improvement  ;  that 
it  was  a  great  improvement  to  the  men,  and  it  would  not 
be  disadvantageous  to  the  company  ;  although  some 
people  connected  with  the  docks  thought  the  directors 
were  going  rather  too  much  on  philanthropic  lines  ;  still 
the  result,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  have  watched  it  very 
closely  for  some  years,  is  that  it  has  been  beneficial  to 
the  company  as  well  as  the  men. 

96161.  I  asked  for  the  reason  that  your  dock  is  the 
onlj'  large  dock  that  has  adopted  the  system  at  all  ? — 
Yes.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dock  which  carries  this 
out  as  completely  as  we  do. 

96162.  It  must  have  been  philanthropic  notions  in  the 
first  place  that  led  you  to  do  it  ? — It  was  in  the  thoughts 
of  some  of  the  people  connected  with  the  docks  at  the 
time,  that  there  was  more  philanthrqphy  about  it  than 
anything  else. 

96163.  I  do  not  see  how  you  gain  by  it  except  in  that 
respect  ? — We  get  better  work  ;  instead  of  having  a  lot 
of  casual  men  spread  about  amongst  our  better  men,  the 
casual  element  is  kept  out,  and  the  work  is  concentrated 
upon  the  weekly  and  the  better  preference  men  ;  the 
consequence  is  we  get  good  work  done,  the  men  are  more 
fit,  and  they  are  able  to  do  better  work. 

96164.  At  the  same  time  you  have  admitted  there  is 
a  heavy  charge  when  the  men  are  not  employed,  when 
you  cannot  find  work  for  them  ? — There  is  some  expense 
for  that ;  but  we  consider  that  the  advantages  of  having 
a  considerable  weekly  staff  out-weigh  that.  We  watch 
it  every  year.  If  we  find  our  work  is  decreasing,  and  that 
we  must  diminish  the  number  of  weekly  men  we  do  so, 
and  if  we  can  see  our  way  to  increase  the  weekly  men 
we  do  so.  Just  now  we  are  increasing  the  number  of 
weekly  men. 

96165.  It  is  quite  natural  we  should  ask  you  that, 
because  we  find  nobody  else  has  followed  the  system. 
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Apparently  the  other  employers  say  it  is  impossible. 
They  frequently  say  they  do  not  know  your  system,  but 
there  must  be  something  to  differentiate  you  from  the 
others  ? — That  may  be  so 

96166.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  rather  repudiate 
that  theory,  and  on  the  other  hand  maintain  that,  balanc- 
ing both  sides  of  the  question,  you  think  your  company 
have  gained  in  having  a  better  class  of  men,  more  re- 
liable men  ? — Yes. 

96167.  Men  on  whom  you  can  depend  at  a  pinch  better 
than  you  could  under  the  old  system  ? — Yes,  and  the 
men  earn  more  money  than  they  used  to.  Their  average 
money  was  less  a  few  years  ago  than  it  is  now  under  this 
system.  It  limits  the  number  of  men,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  tha.t  fewer  men  are  employed.  They  are  moved 
about  and  become  more  competent,  and  they  earn  on 
the  average  a  better  week's  wage  than  they  did  formerly. 
That  all  has  its  results,  and  it  is  a  good  result  for  the  men 
and  for  the  company. 

96168.  [Miss  Hill.)  If  the  work  was  more  irregular, 
it  might  be  more  difficult  to  do  it ;  but  would  not  that 
mean  you  would  have  a  fewer  number  of  weekly  men, 
and  a  larger  number  of  preference  men  ? — That  would 
be  so. 

96169.  (Professor  Smart.)  There  is  another  difference, 
is  there  not  ? — You  are  a  Dock  Company  altogether  ? — 
Yes. 

96170.  You  are  not  shipowners  ? — No. 

96171.  Has  not  the  movement  for  a  similar  method 
to  yours  been  tried  rather  by  shipowners  than  by  dock 
companies,  Mr.  Booth,  for  example  ? — I  do  not  know 
the  cases  where  they  have  tried  it.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  it  has  not  been  tried. 

96172.  (Chairman.)  Here  you  have  the  right  to  unload 
any  vessel  that  comes  in  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  we  have  exactly  the  right,  but  we  do  a  proportion 
of  the  work. 

96173.  Could  a  shipowner  say  :  I  will  unload  my  ship 
myself  ? — Yes. 

96174.  But  they  do  not  as  a  rule  ? — Yes,  they  do  in 
many  cases. 

96175.  (Professor  Smart.)  There  would  be  more  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  a  shipo^vner  adopting  this  method 
than  a  dock  company  ? — Yes  ;  because  he  has  not  the 
opportunity  of  moving  his  men  about  in  the  way  that 
we  have. 

96176.  You  own  warehouses  as  well,  do  you  not  ? 
Yes  ;  we  do  a  large  warehousing  business. 

96177.  Your  weekly  men  are  engaged  in  that,  too  ? — 
Yes. 

96178.  Can  you  shift  men  from  the  unloading  of  ships 
to  warehouse  work  ? — Yes. 

96179.  That  gives  you  practically  two  trades  ? — Yes. 

96180.  That  is  an  advantage  you  have  ?— Yes. 

96181.  You  allow  perfect  liberty  to  shipowners  to 
use  their  own  stevedores,  and  do  their  own  unloading  ? 
—Yes. 

96182.  Do  they  avail  themselves  of  that  much  ? — 
Yes  ;  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  last  few  years. 

96183.  You  speak  of  casual  work  ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
you  have  no  proper  casual  work  ;  you  say  the  minimum 
period  for  which  men  are  engaged  is  four  hours  ? — Yes. 

96184.  We  usually  mean  by  "  casual  men,"  men  who 
are  paid  by  the  hour  ?^ — They  are  paid  at  the  hour  rate  ; 
but  they  are  never  taken  on  for  less  than  four  hours. 

96185.  You  say  four  hours  or  2s.  ? — It  is  the  same 
thing. 

96186.  It  need  not  be  if  it  is  8d.  an  hour.  Why  did  Pensions., 
you  introduce  pensions  ? — As  an  additional  inducement 

to  the  men  to  value  their  employment,  and  continue 
to  be  of  good  conduct. 

96187.  It  is  confined  to  the  weekly  men  ?— To  the 
permanent  men,  not  the  registered  men. 

96188.  Do  you  find  thess  preference  men  stick  by 
you  ? — Yes. 

96189.  Do  not  they  stick  too  well  by  you  rather  : 
they  would  rather  have  three  days  a  week  with  you  than 
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try  for  a  fourth  or  fifth  day  elsewhere  ? — Very  few  leave 
our  employ  when  once  on  the  list.  They  obtain  employ- 
ment elsewhere  between  times  about  the  docks  as  dock 
labourers. 

96190.  And  very  few  try  to  get  work  for  the  other  days  ? 
— No.  A  number  of  them  obtain  a  fair  turn  of  work 
with  other  employers  of  dock  labour. 

96191.  Have  you  mobility  amongst  your  departments  ? 
— Yes,  the  system  is  based  on  that.  Tlie  preference 
man  can  go  from  one  department  to  another,  and  from 
one  dock  to  another  if  necessary. 

96192.  Most  of  your  men  are  union  men,  I  suppose  1 
— I  do  not  know. 

96193.  Have  you  heard  of  any  jealousy  of  your  system 
on  the  part  of  the  unions  ? — No,  not  distinctly  stated. 

96194.  Was  not  the  whole  system  a  logical  outcome  of 
the  dock  strike  ? — I  think  it  pressed  on  the  organisaticn 
that  the  directors  had  in  mind. 

Organisation.  96195.  Your  docks  are  very  near  each  other,  are 
they  not  ? — The  Albert  and  Victoria  docks  are  six 
miles  from  the  London  and  St.  Katherine's  dock. 

96196.  Does  not  that  make  it  very  expensive  to  .shift 
the  men  from  one  place  to  another  ? — A  great  many  of 
our  weekly  men  live  between  ;  we  simply  give  them  orders 
at  night  where  they  are  to  turn  up  next  day. 

96197.  There  is  every  facility  for  communication  ? — 
Yes. 

96198.  Would  you  like  to  express  an  opinion  of  your 
own  why  your  system  has  not  been  followed  by  others  ? 
— I  should  think  it  is  because  it  was  too  much  trouble 
and  that  our  circumstances  are  a  little  more  favourable 
than  they  would  be  in  the  case  of  smaller  employers. 

Average  96199.  {Mr.  Beniham.)  Could  you  tell  us  what  the 

wages  of        average  wages  of  your  regular  men  are  ? — I  took  the 
regular  men.  average  wages  for  a  week  a  week  or  two  ago  ;  we  take  it 
twice  a  year  just  to  test  it.    The  average  of  the  perman- 
ent men  was  31s.  6d.,  and  the  registered  men  29s.  lid. 

Wages  in  96200.  {Professor  Smart.)  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
winter.  winter's  wages  ? — It  varies.    I  notice  when  it  was  taken 

in  July,  1906  the  average  wage  of  the  permanent  men 
was  32s.  7d.,  and  of  the  registered  men  31s.  9d.  It  fluctu- 
ates from  about  29s.  to  32s. 

96201.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Have  you  the  average  for  a 
whole  year  of  your  regular  men  ? — This  is  the  average 
of  the  establishment  for  a  week  ;  we  take  it  twice  a  year, 
once  in  the  summer,  once  in  the  winter  ;  we  have  got  it 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  find  it  always  runs  just 
about  that. 

96202.  You  could  say  that  that  would  be  the  average 
earnings  of  these  men  for  the  whole  year  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 


9Cfe03.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  number  in  your 
employ  you  said  decreased  considerably  up  to  1904.  I 
think  you  gave  the  figure  of  1904  as  something  over 
3^000  ?— In  1904  it  was  4,661. 

96204.  You  gave  two  years  to  the  Chairman  originally ; 
and  I  think  the  decrease  was  a  decrease  of  something 
like  2,000,  was  it  not  ? — Going  back  to  1893  our  number 
of  men  was  6,034.    On  January  1st,  1908,  it  was  4,170. 

96205.  It  has  gone  up  since  1904  ;  it  has  increased  ] 
again.  In  1904  you  said  it  was  3,000  ? — I  think  the  i 
explanation  is  that  I  was  speaking  of  the  weekly  men  < 
then,  but  now  I  am  giving  you  the  total  with  the  preference  ] 
men.  The  number  in  1894  was  6,06  )  ;  in  the  year 
1904,  it  was  4,661.  The  figures  Iwas  referring  to  are  the 
numbers  of  men  on  the  list. 

96206.  What  is  the  number  for  the  latest  period  you 
can  give  me  as  compared  with  1904  ? — I  have  just 
given  the  numbers  of  men  on  the  lists.  The  average 
numbers  of  men  actually  employed  were  in  1£04,  -3054 
and  in  ir07,  2974. 

96207.  That  is  practically  a  decrease  of  something 
like  eighty  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

96208.  You  said,  I  think,  it  was  not  the  introduction  of 
machinery  that  caused  that  decrease  ? — No. 

96209.  What  was  the  cause  ? — The  decrease  in  the 
work  that  is  undertaken  by  the  dock  company,  the  trans- 
fer of  work  to  shipowners.  In  some  cases  the  dock  com- 
pany's own  work  is  performed  by  shipowners  at  a  rate  ; 
instead  of  our  mixing  our  men  with  the  shipowners'  men, 
if  we  have  some  work  on  the  same  quay  we  pay  them  a 
tonnage  rate  to  do  it  with  their  own  men. 

96210.  It  was  merely  a  transfer  of  some  of  the  work 
which  you  had  previously  done  to  the  shipping  com- 
panies ? — Yes. 

96211.  It  did  not  mean  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
work  ? — No. 

96212.  Or  in  the  number  of  dock  labourers  employed  ? 
—No. 

96213.  {Professor  Smart.)  But  a  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  it  back  to  casual  labour  ? — That  is  so. 

96214.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Do  the  shipowners  save  money 
by  not  allowing  you  to  do  this ;  is  that  the  reason  ? — 
Yes,  they  think  so  ;  It  is  a  mutual  advantage, 

96215.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  Did  you  ever  do  the 
loading  as  well  as  the  unloading  ? — No,  none  of  the 
stevedoring. 

96216.  Never  ?— We  do  a  little  for  the  continental 
boats  ;  but  the  loading  of  the  steamers  for  the  Colonies 
we  never  do. 

96217.  The  reduction  was  not  due  to  anything  of  that 
kind  ?— No. 
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ONE   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTY-FIRST  DAY. 


Monday,  IGth  March,  1908. 


At  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.W< 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  DowNEs. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardihek. 
Jlr.  George  Lansbury. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 


Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 


IVIr.  J.  Patten-MacDougall,  C.B. 
Mr.  T.  Hancock  Ntjnn. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 

Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Reginald  A.  Bray,  called ;   and  Examined. 


96218.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
send  us  a  paper  relating  to  various  questions  connected 
with  child  employment,  which,  if  you  will  kindly  hand 
it  in,  we  will  treat  as  your  Evidence-in-chief  ? — Certainly. 
(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 
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Present  Conditions  of  Child  Employment. 

\.  My  experience  of  London  children  stretches  over  a 
period  of  more  than  twelve  years.  During  this  time 
while  residing  throughout  in  a  poor  neighbourhood,  1 
have  been  on  different  occasions  a  member  of  a  board  of 
guardians,  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  and  a 
member  of  the  London  County  Council.  I  was  recently 
appointed  chairman  of  a  special  committee,  appointed 
by  the  London  County  Council  to  consider  the  question 
of  apprenticeship,  and  was  responsible  for  the  report 
which  was  afterwards  published. 

2.  No  accurate  figures  exist  which  give  the  occupations 
followed  at  present  by  any  large  number  of  London 
children  as  they  leave  school.    At  the  same  time  there  is 
little  doubt  or  disagreement  concerning  the  main  facts 
of  the  case.    My  experience,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
head  teachers  of  a  large  number  of  elementary  schools, 
may  be  summed  up  briefly  in  the  following  assertions  :— 
(i)  The  majority  of  children  leave  school  at  the 
earliest  moment  allowed.    Li  London  this  age  of 
exemption    is    usually    fourteen    years.    But  the 
cleverer  children  are  able  to  obtain  a  labour  certificate 
at  thirteen.    To  be  eligible  to  sit  for  the  examina- 
tion a  child  must  have  been  six  months  in  Standard 
VII.    In  consequence,  the  number  who  obtain  the 
labour  certificate  is  not  large,  but  unfortunately 
includes  the  cleverest  children.    The  better  classi- 
fication in  the  schools  and  the  more  rapid  promotion, 
which  are  now  becoming  more  common,  are,  however, 
tending  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  are 
ehgible  to  leave  school  before  the  age  of  fourteen 
is  reached. 

'  (ii)  The  majority  of  the  children  who  leave  school 
at  the  earUest  possible  age,  choose  and  find  situa- 
tions for  themselves.  The  parents  have  little  voice 
in  the  matter.  The  father  has  no  time  to  find  his 
boy  a  place,  except  on  the  rare  occasions  when  there 
happens  to  be  a  vacancy  where  he  himself  is  employed. 
What  is  true  of  boys  is  equally  true  of  girls,  though 
in  their  case  a  few  parents  forbid  certain  forms  of 
employment,  as,  for  example,  work  in  a  factory. 
Naturally,  when  the  children  are  left  to  choose  for 
themselves,  immediate  earnings,  and  not  oppor- 
tunities for  training  or  prospects  of  advancement, 
decide  their  choice. 

(iii)  The  majority  of  the  occupations  selected  by 
the  boys  fall  into  one  or  other  of  the  following  classes 
of  employment : — van-boy,  telegraph-boy,  district 
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messenger,  shop-boy,  errand  boy.  If  they  enter  a 
workshop  they  are,  as  a  rule,  set  to  perform  tasks  1008. 
rigidly  restricted  to  boys.  I  recently  visited  a 
factory  where  two  men  "  set  up "  the  work  and 
fifty  bo3«8,  fresh  from  school,  minded  the  machines. 
They  all  left  after  two  or  three  years. 

(iv)  These  various  types  of  employment  are  dis- 
tinguished by  fairly  uniform  characteristics  : — 

(a)  The  hours,  including  the  journeys  to  and  ^^^^  hoxix 
from  work,   are  long.    Apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  boys  on  their  return  are  too  tired, 
they  return  in  many  cases  too  late  to  attend 
evening  continuation  classes. 

{b)  The  work  affords  no  training  and  is  alto-  Uneducative 
gether  of  an  imeducative  character;  while  the  work, 
hours  are  long,  the  boys   are  frequently  doing 
nothing  for  considerable  periods,  are  left  much 
to  their  own  resources,  and  receive  no  proper 
supervision  from  the  master. 

(c)  Tlie  work  supplies  no  incentive  to  in-  Lack  of 
dustry  and  tends  to  encourage  idleness.  For,  incentive 
in  the  first  place,  there  is  little  or  no  prospect  industry- 
of  advance,  and  good  and  bad  conduct  alike 
receive  the  same  ultimate  treatment — dis- 
missal at  any  age  varying  from  sixteen  to  eighteen. 
And,  secondly,  the  demand  for  boy  labour  is  so 
large  that  a  boy  knows  that,  if  he  loses  one 
situation  through  misconduct  he  can,  without 
trouble,  find  another.  The  boys  are  continu- 
ally changing  their  occupation  and  throwing  up 
their  place  at  the  smallest  provocation.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  experience  in  boys'  clubs 
and  boys'  homes  that,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year,  a  boy  will  frequently  have  obtained  and 
lost  three  or  four  different  situations. 

{d)  The   fatigue   which    results   from   long  j^To  all-round 
standing  or  running  about  or  from  lifting  heavy  physical 
weights,  is  excessive  and  militates  against  any  development 
proper  all-round  physical  development. 

(v)  When   the  boy  reaches    the   age   of   about  Effects  of 
eighteen  the  effects  of  this  kind  of  work  and  life  are  this  work  on 
unmistakeably  stamped  on  his  character.    It  may  the  boy  's 
be    useful   to    mention    a   few   of    the    principal  character, 
consequences. 

(a)  The  boy  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
has  suddenly  become  a  man  with  all  a  man's 
independence.  He  naturally  turns  to  a  man's 
pleasures  before  he  has  learned  their  conse- 
quences. To  this  cause  must  be  attributed 
the  increase  in  boy  smoking  and  \oy  gambling 
which  has,  of  late  years,  attracted  much 
attention. 

(&)  The  effect  of  the  school  discipline  and 
school  training  has  worn  off.  The  lad  of  eigh- 
teen has  neither  the  desire  nor  the  ability  to 
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learn.  While  demanding  the  wages  of  a  man, 
lie  is  distinctly  inferior  in  adaptability  and  in- 
telligence to  the  boy  of  fourteen.  His  sole 
asset  lies  in  a  greater  physical  strength,  accom- 
panied, however,  in  many  cases,  if  allowance 
be  made  for  age,  by  a  relatively  poorer  physique. 

(c)  He  has  acquired  the  fatal  habit  of  con- 
tinually shifting  his  occupation  and  of  throw- 
ing up  a  job  which  in  any  way  causes  him 
dissatisfaction. 

{d)  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  no  longer  finds 
it  so  easy  to  discover  employment  and  periods 
of  out-of-work  are  frequent.  In  many  cases 
he  is  fit  for  nothing  but  mere  brute  labour, 
while  his  poor  physique  often  renders  him  unfit 
for  this  when  demand  is  made  for  continuous 
exertion.  He  is  of  little  general  use  to  the 
employer  and  the  boy,  with  his  greater  intelli- 
gence and  his  satisfaction  with  lower  wages, 
becomes  for  him  a  dangerous  rival 

(vi)  While  it  is  true  that  no  figures  exist  to  show, 
in  statistical  form,  the  number  of  lads  who  drift  into 
unskilled  labour,  certain  facts  of  common  observ- 
ance clearly  indicate  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Atten- 
tion may  be  called  to  two  characteristics  which  are 
year  by  year  more  clearly  distinguishing  industrial 
development  in  London 

{n)  "  The  skilled  trades,"  says  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  London  County  Council  on 
apprenticeships,  "  are,  we  fear,  recruited  in  the 
main  by  immigrants  from  outside  London.  In 
many  trades  the  Londoner  is  at  a  discount. 
Acquainted  as  he  is  with  but  one  or  two  opera- 
tions of  his  industry,  if  he  loses  his  situation 
it  is  only  with  the  greatest  of  difficulty  that  he 
can  find  another.  Mr.  Charles  Booth  states  that 
.  '  With  carpenters  and  joiners,  bricklayers; 
carriage-builders,  engineers,  smiths  and  sadd- 
lers, the  percentages  of  heads  of  families  born 
out  of  London  range  from  51  to  59.'  An  en- 
quiry, made  by  the  London  Coimty  Council 
Technical  Education  Board  on  the  building 
trades,  showed  that  '  forty-one  typical  firms 
in  various  branches  of  the  building  trades,  having 
12,000  employes,  had  only  eighty  apprentices  and 
143  learners,  instead  of  1,600,  which  would  have 
been  the  normal  proportion.  The  London 
building  trades  are,  in  fact,  recruited  from  the 
country.'  The  same  report  mentions  that 
'  among  the  foremen  and  operatives  who  have 
come  before  us,  not  one  stated  that  he  was  born 
or  trained  in  London.'  In  these  trades  the 
better  positions  go  inevitably  to  the  country- 
bred  man  with  his  all-round  training.  In  the 
docks  alone  does  the  Londoner  hold  his  own. 
An  enquiry  there  showed  that,  among  the  dock 
labourers  proper,  more  than  70  per  cent,  were 
born  in  London — a  result  not  calculated  to 
excite  any  very  solid  satisfaction.  These  facts 
should  arouse  serious  apprehension  concerning 
the  future  of  the  London-born  citizen.  We 
cannot  view  with  equanimity  his  relegation  to 
lower  positions  while  the  better  places  are  given 
to  better-trained  immigrants.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  Londoner  is,  on  the 
average,  inherently  inferior  either  in  intelligence 
<)r  m  manual  dexterity  to  his  country-born 
neighbour.  His  unfortunate  situation  is,  we 
think,  due  to  lack  of  opportunity  for  industrial 
training  and  not  to  any  innate  infirmity  in- 
capable of  cure." 

(b)  Secondly,  we  fmd  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed  year  by  year  assuming  larger 
dimensions  and  attracting  more  serious  atten- 
tion. The  increase  of  "  out-relief,"  in  many 
districts,  while  oiJering  no  adequate  remedy, 
indicates  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Now,  whatever 
other  forces  may  contribute  to  swell  the  num- 
bers of  the  unemployed,  there  can  be  no  doiibt 
that  two  causes,  already  mentioned,  are  largely 
responsible.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
growing  tendency  to  substitute  boy  labour  for 
man  labour,  and  on  the  other  the  steady 
deterioration  in  the  value  of  this  adult  labour. 


While  there  is  apparently  little  truth  in  the 
often  repeated  cry  of  ">too  old  at  forty,"  there 
is  probably  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  many 
cases  we  might  say :  "  No  use  at  five-and- 
twenty." 

II. 

Proposed  Remedies. 

3.  Any  remedies,  adequate  to  the  evil,  must  satisfy 
at  least  two  conditions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  control 
of  the  State  over  the  boy  must  not  cease  abruptly  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  facilities  must 
be  given  for  a  continuation  of  the  boy's  general  education, 
and,  in  particular,  for  industrial  training. 
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4.  There  is  nothing  new  about  such  proposals  and  many 
precedents  exist  for  action  of  this  character.  Under 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  children  may  be  detained 
in  an  industrial  school  until  they  reach  the  age  of  sixteen  ; 
while  under  the  Industrial  School>^  Acts  Amendment 
Act,  1894,  a  child  sent  to  an  industrial  school  remains, 
after  discharge,  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  manager  of  the  school.  Mentally  and 
physically  defective  children  are  deemed  to  be  children 
until  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  their  attendance,  part  or 
whole  time,  may  be  enforced.  Industrial  training  has 
always  been  made  a  prominent  feature  in  the  schools 
attended  by  such  children. 

5.  It  is  true  that  these  examples  of  an  extended  period 
of  control  refer  only  to  the  mentally,  physically,  or 
morally  defective.  But  every  argument,  used  to  justify 
the  attempt  to  render  the  inefficient  citizen  efficient, 
applies  with  greater  force  to  an  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  efficient  child  becoming  an  inefficient  man. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  long  since  reconciled  Restrion  ) 
ourselves  to  the  necessity  of  restricting  the  working  hours  workii 
of  young  persons.    The  various  Factory  Acts,  the  Pre-  hours 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1894,  and  the  Em- 
ployment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  have  all  had  this  end  in  gyg^  [ 
view.  ° 


7.  If  we  go  further  back  in  history  we  find  that  the 
State  continually  recognised  its  interest  and  its  responsi- 
bility in  the  industrial  training  of  the  young.  The  Statute 
of  Artificers,  passed  in  the  reign  of  EUzabeth,  codified 
existing  measures  and  attempted  to  enforce  a  seven  years 
system  of  apprenticeship.  Under  the  Poor  Law  Act  of 
Elizabeth  it  was  the  duty  of  the  overseers  to  apprentice 
any  children,  whether  they  were  the  sons  of  paupers  or 
not,  who  in  their  opinion  were  not  receiving  a  proper 
training.  Indeed,  it  is  only  during  the  last  century  that 
we  find  the  State  neglecting  to  make  proper  provision 
for  the  training  of  the  artisan  and  the  laboitrer. 

8.  Further,  proposals  embodied  in  Bills  of  private 
members  have  more  than  once  been  made  in  Parliament 
with  the  view  of  establishing  a  system  of  eomplilsory 
evening  classes.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  suggestion 
alone  cannot  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  To  insist 
that  a  lad,  after  a  long  day's  work,  should  spend  a  couple 
of  hours  at  an  evening  school  would  be  an  inhuman 
proceeding.  It  is  obvious  likewise  that,  worn  out  in 
body,  he  would  not  be  in  a  condition  likely  to  profit  by 
instruction.  If  we  add  to  this  proposal  rigid  restrictions 
limiting  the  hours  of  employment  we  are  at  once  faced 
with  the  practical  difficulty  of  enforcing  them.  We  may 
indeed  limit  hours  in  a  factory,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do 
the  same  in  the  many  miscellaneous  occupations  followed 
by  the  boys. 

9.  If  we  are  anxious  to  provide  effective  training,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  limit  the  hours  of  employment,  we 
can  gain  our  end  only  in  one  way.  We  must  have  the 
boy  in  school  during  a  portion  of  the  working  hours.  1 
suggest,  therefore,  that  we  should  establish  a  new  system 
of  half-time.  The  control  of  the  public  education  authori- 
ties over  the  boy  must  not  be  allowed  to  close  abruptly, 
as  at  present,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  must  be  extended 
till  the  lad  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  must  spend, 
during  these  four  years,  either  the  morning  or  the  afternoon 
in  school,  while  during  only  the  remaining  half  of  the  day 
would  he  be  free  to  follow  some  paid  occupation.  The 
aims  of  the  school  would  be  threefold — it  would  enable 
the  boy  to  continue  his  general  education  ;  it  would 
provide  a  course  of  physical  exercise  and  gymnastics  ; 
and  it  would  supply  a  proper  industrial  training. 
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10.  There  are  various  advantages  and  features  in 
this  proposal,  of  which  the  following  deserve  special 
attention : — 

(a)  The  enforcement  of  this  new  half-time  system 
entails  no  practical  difficulties.  Attendance  would 
be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  elementary 
school,  and  by  the  same  officers.  All  children  would 
be  scheduled  and  followed  up  and  accounted  for 
until  the  age  of  eighteen  was  reached.  We  should 
not  have  to  trouble  about  restricting  hours  of  em- 
ployment, it  would  be  enough  to  ensure  that  the  boy 
spent  either  the  morning  or  the  afternoon  in  school. 

(6)  The  medical  inspection,  which  we  may  hope 
soon  to  see  made  compulsory  in  the  elementary 
school,  would  be  continued  in  the  half-time  school. 
We  should,  therefore,  watch  over  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  youths  of  the  community  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  their  career.  A  proper  course  of  drill 
and  physical  exercises,  under  medical  supervision, 
would  do  much  to  remove  the  evils  which  in  a  town 
make  such  large  inroads  on  the  health  of  the  lads. 

(c)  We  should  obtain  a  better  return  for  the  ex- 
penditure on  elementary  education.  At  the  present 
time  this  is  largely  wanted.  The  boys  leave  at 
fourteen,  before  their  characters  are  formed,  and, 
rejoicing  in  their  newly-won  freedom,  are  impatient 
of  any  sort  of  restraint,  and  resent  any  attempt 
to  check  their  habits.  In  four  years  of  half-time 
attendance  we  should  maintain  a  very  salutary 
control  and  only  by  degrees  give  to  them  the  wider 
liberty  of  the  man.  The  gain  in  intelligence  would 
be  no  less  than  the  gain  in  character.  The  habits 
of  study  and  the  interests  acquired  in  the  elementary 
school  would  be  continued  and  would  not,  as  too 
frequently  happens  under  present  conditions,  dis- 
appear in  a  few  months.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
the  youth  would  leave  school  with  his  tastes  and 
interests  well  developed,  and  consequently  with 
better  chances  of  finding  healthy  forms  of  happiness  ; 
while  the  fact  that  he  has  received  four  years  addi- 
tional instruction  would  ensure  the  possession  of 
greater  intelligence,  power  of  thought,  and  adapta- 
bility. In  short,  we  should  be  gradually  calling 
into  existence  a  race  of  intelligent  imskilled  labourers, 
whose  employment  would  be  at  once  more  regular 
and  better  paid,  because  more  valuable  to  the 
employers. 

(d)  The  manual  and  technical  teaching,  which 
would  play  a  large  part  in  the  half-time  schools, 
would  serve  two  purposes.  For  those  destined  to 
remain  unskilled  labourers  it  would  supply  a  certain 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools  which  would  add  greatly 
to  their  value  in  the  labour  market.  For  those 
destined  to  enter  the  ranks  of  skilled  labour  it  would, 
in  conjunction  with  the  experience  of  the  workshop, 
afford  an  all-round  training  and  become  a  real  and 
effective  substitute  for  the  old  system  of  apprentice- 
ship which,  unsuited  as  it  is  to  the  methods  of 
modem  industry,  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 

(e)  Finally,  four  years  of  additional  schooling 
would  give  an  opportunity  for  any  special  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  boys  to  show  itself.  It  is  in  every 
respect  a  gain  for  a  lad  to  be  able  to  wait  a  few  years 
before  definitely  deciding  on  his  occupation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  system,  which 
practically  determines  the  boy's  future  career  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  wastes  much  talent  which  is  of 
slow  development  and  has  not  shown  its  presence 
at  the  earlier  age. 

(/)  While  making  the  unskilled  labourer  more 
valuable  and  consequently  more  desirable,  the  half- 
time  system  would  render  boy-labour  scarcer,  more 
expensive  per  hour,  and,  as  a  result,  less  sought 
after  by  the  employer.  We  should  thus  be  gradually 
promoting  an  industrial  development  which  favoured 
the  increased  employment  of  men  and  discouraged 
the  employment  of  boys — in  short,  a  development 
precisely  the  reverse  of  the  present. 

(g)  Boys  would  receive  less  wages  than  now, 
but,  since  the  effective  supply  of  boys  would  be  halved, 
they  would  be  paid  at  a  higher  rate  per  hour  than  at 
present.  The  receipt  of  smaller  wages  would  be 
a  positive  advantage — boys  have  too  much  spending 
money  vmder  existing  conditions. 

^i29.— IX. 


(h)  I  have  here  been  considering  only  the  training  Mr.  Eeginala 
of  lads  who  will  become  imskilled  labourers  or  fill  Bray. 
the  lower  ranks  of  skilled  labour,  as  these  are  the     ^j"^  T 
persons  who,  at  the  present  time  swell  the  army  of  ' 
the  unemployed,  and  tend  to  appeal  for  assistance  Piobieni  as 
to  the  Poor  Law.    For  the  training  of  those  destined  to  thuse 
to  rise  higher,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  report  destined  to 
of  the  London  County  Council  on  apprenticeships  rise, 
or  to  a  volume  of  my  own  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin,  entitled  "The  Town  Child."  The 
problems  involved  are  fully  discussed  there,  but  will, 
I  imagine,  hardly  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commission. 

(«)  While  I  have,  in  the  main,  been  speaking  of  Desirability 
boys,  the  application  of  the  half-time  system  to  girls     the  half- 
is  equally  desirable.    Girls,  as  much  as  boys,  re-  time  system 
■  quire  a  more  prolonged  period  of  training  under  the  ^' 
supervision   of   the    public   education  authorities, 
while  the  question  of  their  physical  health  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  is  even  more  im- 
portant.   There  are,  however,  a  few  additional  con- 
siderations which  in  their  case  merit  attention.  As 
a  rule,  girls  need  employment  for  only  a  few  years  ; 
they  marry  and  withdraw  from  their  occupations. 
The  half-time  system  would  ensure  a  greater  demand 
for  their  services — a  very  desirable  thing — while  the 
greater  expense  per  hour  of  employing  them  would 
give  more  openings  to  the  women  who  are  compelled 
to   earn   their   own.  livelihood.    In  the  half-time 
schools  special  attention  would  be  devoted  to  do- 
mestic economy  subjects,  the  management  of  the  Importanc 
home,  cookery,  infant  feeding,  and  the  like.    It  has  of  teacliing 
often  been  rightly  pointed  out  that  the  teaching  of  *loHiestic 
domestic  economy  in  the  elementary  schools  fails  ^i^g"g]"j'J^*° 
of  very  satisfactory  results,  because  the  children  are  j^.j^ 
not  allowed  at  home  to  carry  into  practice  the  lessons 
they  have  learned  at  school.    When  the  time  comes 
for  them  to  be  mothers  they  have  too  frequently 
forgotten  all  they  have  learned.    Nevertheless,  few 
would  deny  that  the  training  of  the  future  mother 
is  among  the  most  urgent  problems  which  are  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  social  reformer.  We 
can  never  anticipate  any  very  solid  measure  of  suc- 
cess until  we  can  teach  the  proper  performance  of 
these  duties  to  elder  girls.    The  half-time  system 
affords  the  only  means  by  which  this  most  desir- 
able end  can  be  encompassed. 

(/)  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  half- 
time  system  would  be  welcomed  by  many  of  the  system, 
best  employers,  who  are  acutely  conscious  of  the  Action  toke 
defects  of  the  present  system  of  training.    In  certain  by  certain 
instances  they  allow,  or  even  compel,  their  appren-  trades 
tices  to  attend  trade  classes  during  the  day-time. 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  the  London  and  South- Western 
Railway,  and  the  Silversmiths  may  be  quoted  as 
examples  ;    while  an  enquiry  among  the  wood-work 
trades  of  Shoreditch  revealed  a  general  desire  to  wel- 
come some  plan  which  would  enable  their  appren- 
tices to  obtain  instruction  at  a  technical  institute 
during  working  hours.    The  exigencies  of  competi- 
tion have  forced  the  industrial  development  in  the 
direction  of  employing  boy  labour,  and,  without 
compulsion,  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  dislike  this 
course  to  pursue  other  methods.    But,  if  all  trades 
were  placed  on  the  same  level  in  this  respect,  we  need  Piactica- 
not  fear  any  very  stubborn  resistance.    Of  course,  ijil'ity  of 
nothing  but  legal  compulsion  can  touch  the  case  the  scheme, 
of  the  van-boy,  district  messenger,  etc.  in  London 

(k)  Nor  need  we  be  very  apprehensive  about  the 
cost  of  the  proposals.  The  expense  would  only 
reach  its  maximum  after  several  years,  while,  ia 
London  at  any  rate,  there  are  a  large  number  of= 
technical  institutes  with  accommodation  and  equip- 
ment for  trade  instruction  during  the  day.  The- 
bulk  of  the  training  given  there  takes  place  during- 
the  evening,  and  some  of  them  are  practically  empty 
at  other  times.  The  London  County  Council  has 
recently  established  a  number  of  trade  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  their  success  amply  justifies  the 
experiment.  These  are  at  present  whole-time  day 
classes,  but  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  converting 
them  into  half-time  schools.  The  accommodation 
would  thus  be  doubled,  and  the  expense  of  teaching- 
staff  and  equipment  per  head  halved.  Further,  it, 
would  no  longer  be  necessary,  as  it  is  now,  to  make, 
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3Tr.  Reginald        the  scholars  a  maintenance  allowance,  as  they  would 
A.  Bray.  all  be  earning  wages  during  half  the  day.  There 

  would  be  the  additional  advantage  that  instruction 

16  Mar.  1908.  \^  tlie  school  would  go  on  side  by  side  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  methods  in  which  work  is  carried  on 
outside. 

(?)  In  conclusion,  nothing  short  of  this  compulsory 
half-time  system  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  case. 
The  problem  of  the  unemployed  and  the  growing 
tendency  to  resort  to  the  Poor  Law,  are  intimately 
connected  with  that  lack  of  proper  training  and 
discipline  of  character,  which  are  among  the  most 
familiar  and  the  most  disastrous  features  of  modern 
civilisation.  Every  argument  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsory elementary  education  tells  with  equal  force 
in  favour  of  compulsory  half-time.  The  effects  of 
the  former  will  be  largely  wasted  until  the  adoption 
of  the  latter  enables  the  State,  by  prolonging  the 
period  of  education,  to  stamp  its  influence  per- 
manently on  the  lives  and  characters  of  its  future 
citizens. 

Experience  96219.  {Clmirman.)  You  have  had  long  experience, 
of  Witness,    which  has  extended  over  twelve  years,  of  London  children  ? 

—Yes. 

96220.  You  have  had  experience,  too,  of  various  local 
institutions,  such  as  boards  of  guardians,  the  London 
School  Board  and  the  London  County  Council  ? — That 
is  so. 

9622L  You  have  been  specially  looking  at  this  question 
lately  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  apprenticeship  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  appointed  to  consider  the  subject. 

96222.  The  substance  of  the  first  part  of  your  evidence 
is  that  the  majority  of  the  children  in  London  leave 
school  as  early  as  they  possibly  can  ? — Yes. 

96223.  I  suppose  where  the  children  by  having  attained 
a  certain  standard  can  shorten  the  time  of  school  atten- 
dance, the  tendency  is  to  make  use  of  that  ? — Certainly. 

96224.  That  is  fully  utilised  ?— That  is  fully  utihsed 
in  the  poorer  schools. 

96225.  Your  experience  shows  that  the  parents  have 
little  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  boys'  or  girls'  occupa- 
tions ? — Very  little. 

What  decides  96226.  What  should  you  say  did  decide  the  occupation, 
a  boy's  is  it  mere  chance  ? — It  is  a  great  deal  chance,  or  perhaps 

-occupation,  in  a  school  one  boy  will  go  to  the  same  sort  of  situation 
as  another  boy ;  they  talk  it  over  together  and  then 
settle  it  amongst  themselves ;  that  happens  also  a  good 
deal  with  girls  ;  the  parents  in  the  respectable  families 
are  rather  more  particular  where  the  girls  go  ;  but  the 
boys  are  allowed  to  choose  practically  for  themselves. 

96227.  There  are  little  gangs  of  them,  and  they  talk 
it  over  ? — Yes. 

Lack  of  voice  96228.  Should  you  say  the  parent  having  little  voice 
of  the  parent,  is  due  to  the  authority  of  the  parent  being  diminished 
by  the  school  attendance,  or  do  you  think  it  is  because 
they  have  no  information  as  to  what  is  the  best  occupa- 
tion ;  or  is  it  a  combination  of  both  ? — It  is  probably 
due  to  both,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance. 

96229.  The  father,  probably,  if  he  was  in  employment, 
would  not  have  much  time  outside  his  employment  for 
looking  about  ? — No. 
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96230.  Are  there  any  facilities  now  by  which  parents 
can  obtain  information  ? — There  are  a  few  Skilled 
Apprenticeship  Committees  in  various  parts  of  London. 

9623L  I  suppose  there  is  no  ofiSce  at  which  a  man 
can  apply  and  find  out  details  about  any  particular 
occupation  ? — I  should  not  like  to  speak  for  all  London, 
but  speaking  for  Camberwell,  I  should  say  no.  If  they 
wanted  to  know  anything  they  would  probablj  go  to 
the  headmaster ;  he  is  consulted  to  some  extent  by  the 
parents. 

96232.  That  is  the  practice,  is  it,  to  consult  the  head- 
master ? — In  certain  cases. 

96233.  Would  you  say  in  the  poorer  districts  ? — 
Yes. 

96234.  I  suppose  the  occupation  which  the  boy  takes 
is  not  necessarily  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home  ? — No,  not 
at  all ;  I  suppose  a  large  percentage  of  the  boys  go  across 
the  river  from  Camberwell. 
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96235.  I  do  not  think  you  have  given  any  figures, 
have  you,  as  to  what  proportion  of  boys  leaving  school 
go  into  these  uneduoating  or  unprogressive  employments  ? 
— I  can  give  certain  figures  now,  because  the  County 
Council  had  a  return  from  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  what  the  boys  did  on  leaving  school  It  is  not  a  very 
complete  return,  as  unfortunately  the  forms  were  not 
got  out  till  after  the  summer  holidays  ;  but  I  can  give 
you  such  figures  as  I  have. 

96236.  I  suppose  the  classification  is  a  wide  one  1 — • 
It  is  divided  into  unskilled  trades  ;  unskilled  trades 
where  a  boy  says  he  is  going  on  to  a  skilled  trade  ;  and 
skilled  trades  ;  and,  fourthly,  those  who  go  to  some 
form  of  higher  education.  Those  are  the  four  classes 
of  which  I  nave  the  summary. 

96237.  The  first  leads  practically  to  very  little  ? — 
Yes,  it  leads  practically  to  nothing  at  all ;  out  of 
8,756  boys  in  232  Council  schools  58-2  entered  unskilled 
ti'ades,  11-0  unskilled  trades  with  the  intention  later  of 
entering  a  skilled  trade,  27-1  entered  a  skilled  trade  while 
3'7  went  to  some  higher  form  of  education. 

96238.  Do  you  get  at  those  figures  from  a  large  number  Figura 
of  schools  or  from  a  particular  district  ? — It  was  intended  incomj 
to  be  a  return  for  the  whole  of  London  ;   but  as  I  said, 
the  Returns  were  sent  out  rather  late,  so  we  have  only 
got  it  for  certain  schools  ;  this  is  for  292  schools,  including 
8,756  boys. 

96239.  Do  you  think  we  might  accept  that  as  a  generally 
fair  figure  to  take  for  the  whole  of  London  ? — These 
schools  are  scattered  all  over  London. 

96240.  They  are  not  in  a  particular  locality  ? — No, 
scattered  all  over  London. 

96241.  Fifty-eight  per  cent,  go  into  the  unproductive 
occupations  ;  then  taking  the  next  one  ? — That  was  a 
rather  uncertain  return,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  of 
very  great  value  ;  they  are  boys  who  went  into  unskilled 
trades  with  the  intention  of  going  on  to  skilled  trades  ; 
those  returned  under  that  heading  were  11  per  cent. 

96242.  Then  taking  the  next  one  ?— The  skilled : 
27  "1  per  cent.  ;  and  going  on  into  some  form  of  higher 
education,  secondary  education,  or  some  technical  school : 
3' 7  per  cent.  Of  course,  the  last  column  is  very  low, 
because  all  our  junior  coxmty  scholars  would  be  taken 
before  that  age. 

96243.  Is  the  pay  of  the  lowest  class  higher  as  a  rule  ? 
— You  mean  the  "  not  leading  to  skilled  "  ? 

96244.  Yes. — -It  is  higher,  certainly. 

96245.  That,  of  course,  would  be  a  very  great  attraction  ? 
—Yes. 

96246.  I  suppose,  speaking  generally,  one  may  say 
that  the  boys  who  are  in  this  class  get  higher  remtmera- 
tion  thin  those  in  the  two  higher  classes  ? — Certainly 
in  the  higher  class ;  the  second  class  is  probably  just  the 
same. 

96247.  The  fact  of  tne  boy  leaving  school  and  being 
able  to  get  this  wage  paid  him  he  is  placed  out  suddenly 
in  a  position  of  quasi  man's  independence  ? — That  is  so. 

96248.  Physically,  these  occupations  do  not  seem  to 
develop  the  boy  much  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  do 
at  all.  Of  course  they  vary  a  great  deal,  but  in  many 
cases  tbs  hours  are  very  long. 

96249.  Carmen's  hoys,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  van  boys. 

96250.  Then  when  the  boy  passes  on  to  a  greater  age, 
say  eighteen,  and  so  on,  from  your  paper  he  is  relatively 
of  less  commercial  utility  ? — Very  much  so,  certainly 
altogether  in  the  way  of  intelligence  ;  he  is  stronger 
physically  because  he  is  four  years  older,  but  mentally 
he  is  distinctly  inferior.  The  boy  when  he  leaves  school 
is  exceptionally  bright  and  intelligent  as  a  general  rule. 

96251.  So  the  boy  coming  out  of  school  is  a  serious 
competitor  to  this,  what  I  may  call,  hobbledehoy ;  and 
he  has  not  got  the  strength,  I  suppose,  to  be  able  to  do 

a  man's  work  ? — -No.  i 

96252.  Another  factor  which  I  think  your  attention  Kecruiti  of 
has  been  called  to  is  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  skilled  t  Im 
skilled  trades  in  London  are  recruited  from  outside  ? —  from  out  le 
That  is  so,  especially  like  the  building  trades.  London 

96253.  I  suppose  that  would  not  come  under  your 
personal  experience,  that  is  a  conclusion  arrived  at  from 
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information  ? — It  was  an  enquiry  held  by  the  Technical 
Education  Board  into  the  building  trades  in  London. 

96254.  It  is  not  a  mere  record  of  previous  opinion^  ? 
— ^No,  it  was  an  enquiry  ;  and  there  was  a  report  published. 

96255.  You  think  that  the  problem  of  the  unemployed, 
so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  is  assuming  larger  dimen- 
sions ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

96256.  You  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  our  present  system 
is  such  that  in  a  good  many  cases  a  man  may  be  of  no 
use  at  twenty-five  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 

96257.  The  opinions  you  are  giving  are  not  merely 
your  own  individual  opinions,  but,  I  assume,  those  of  the 
majority  of  those  with  whom  you  have  worked  and 
carried  on  these  investigations  ? — I  think  you  will  find 
it  a  general  opinion. 

96258.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  putting  it  broadly,  one 
may  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  popula- 
tion of  London  are  gradually  being,  by  various  causes, 
ousted  from  skilled  emplojnnents  ;  and  their  lot  is  to  bo 
connected  with  badly-paid  and  a  low-grade  class  of  ill- 
paid  unskilled  labour  ? — -Yes. 

96259.  Coming  to  remedies,  you  would  propose  to 
extend,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  period  of  the  boys' 
educational  training  ? — Yes,  I  am  anxious  to  have  a  new 
half-time  system  from  fourteen  to  eighteen. 

96260.  How  would  you  work  your  half-time  system  ? — 
I  would  insist  that  the  boy  should  be  in  some  educa- 
tional institution,  either  in  the  morning  or  in  the  after- 

is  ution  in  noon. 

leiorning  9G261.  If  you  do  that  you  must  limit  the  hours  ?— 
1  ernooD.  automatically  limit  the  hours  during  which  he  is 
I  employed, 
position  to  96262.  Any  proposal  to  limit  hours,  or  extend  the 
iKheine  school  period  of  boys,  would  meet  with  a  great  deal  of 
Ojparents.  opposition.  Do  the  parents,  do  you  think,  as  a  rule  rely 
very  much  on  the  earnings  of  these  boys,  or  do  the  boys 
spend  them  pretty  much  as  they  like  ? — -The  boys  have 
a  good  deal  to  spend  themselves ;  butthe  earnings 
are  relied  on  in  the  poorer  homes,  especially  the 
homes  where  the  parents  are  often  out  of  work  ;  in  the 
homes  of  the  casual  labourers  naturally  the  earnings  come 
in  very  welcome. 

96263.  Is  there  pressure  put  on  the  boys  by  their  parents 
to  go  out  early  to  work,  or  do  you  think  it  is  the  boys' 
wish,  rather,  to  free  themselves  from  the  restraint  of  school 
life  ? — It  is  a  good  deal  that  the  parent  thinks  he  has 
kept  the  boy  long  enough.  In  certain  cases  I  have  known 
boys  who  would  have  stayed  on,  but  their  parents 
insisted  on  their  going  out. 

96264.  Putting  on  one  side  the  education  objections, 
and  the  domestic  difficulties  which  might  accrue  from 
an  administrative  point  of  view,  you  see  no  practical 
difficulty  ? — No,  we  could  enforce  attendance  there  just 
as  easily  as  we  enforce  attendance  now  la  the  elementary 
schools  by  getting  the  roll  of  the  attendance  of  the  boys  at 
the  different  technical  institutes. 

96265.  Would  you  have  accommodation,  or  would  you 
have  to  build  fresh  schools  ? — We  should  have  to  build 
fresh  schools.  I  could  give  you  a  sort  of  estimate  of  the 
whole  cost.  I  tried  to  get  out  for  London  what  would  be 
the  annnual  cost,  assuming  that  we  enforced  attendance 
at  half-time  classes  on  these  boys  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen. 

96266.  That  would  be  very  interesting,  because  that 
would  give  us  some  idea  to  what  dimensions  a  scheme 
of  this  kind  would  attain  in  London  ? — I  am  assuming 
there  are  80,000  children  (I  am  taking  it  for  boys  and 
girls)  of  the  elementary  school  type  who  reach  the  age 
of  fourteen  each  year. 

96267.  I  suppose  that  is  about  the  figure  ? — Yes.  The 
total  cost,  I  estimate,  would  then  be  £1,100,000.  That 
would  be  the  gross  cost.  If  I  take  the  Board  of  Education 
grants  that  would  reduce  it  very  considerably,  because 
we  should  be  entitled  to  grants,  under  the  present  regula- 
tions, of  £720,000  for  classes  of  this  kind,  which  would 
make  the  net  cost  about  £380,000.  That  would  only 
be  a  little  over  a  twopenny  rate  in  London. 

96268.  What  does  that  £1,000,000  include  ;  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  ?— That  would  include  loan  charges  ;  I 
am  assuming  £10  a  head  as  maintenance  and  loan 
charges  for  each  full-time  place. 
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96269.  The  maintenance  would  include  the  cost  of  Mr.  RegmalJ' 
teaching  ? — It  would  include  the  cost  of  the  teaching.  A.  Bray. 

96270.  The  cost  would  be  about  £1,000,000,  of  which  ig  1908. 
you  think  you  would  get  back  £700,000  from  the  Educa-  " 
tion  Department  ? — Yes,  under  their  present  system  of 

grants. 

96271.  How  long  would  you  extend  your  half-time 
system  to  ? — ^From  fourteen  to  eighteen. 

96272.  Would  it  be  £1,000,000  taking  all  the  children 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  ? — Yes. 

96273.  Your  80,000  is  the  number  which  passes  out  each 
year  ? — Yes 

96274.  What  would  be  your  calculation  of  the  number 
between  eighteen  and  fourteen  ? — I  have  taken  80,000  Estimated 
for  each  year  ;    I  am  assuming  we  should  want  160,000  ""^^'P' 
full-time  places,  that  is  for  the  320,000  half-time  students,  students! 

96275.  That  is  a  full  estimate  ? — Yes.  I  have  made 
certain  deductions  from  the  80,000  if  you  want  me  to  go 
a  little  more  into  particulars,  because  from  these  there 
would  be  a  number  who  received  scholarships  from  the 
London  County  Council,  or  were  promoted  to  the  higher 
elementary  schools,  or  whose  parents  continue  their 
education.  There  would  be  altogether  something  like 
10,000  of  those,  and  this  deduction  would  bring 
the  number  down  to  70,000.  Then  you  would  have  to 
make  an  allowance  for  irregularity  of  attendance,  because 
you  would  not  get  a  perfect  attendance.  I  do  not  suppose 
you  would  get  an  attendance  of  much  more  than  85  per 
cent.  ;  this  would  be  a  very  fair  attendance  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  you  would  not  get  a  better 
attendance  after  they  go  out  to  work.  That  would  be 
a  deduction  of  another  10,000  ;  so  that  it  would  mean 
you  would  only  have  to  provide  for  60,000  places  in 
average  attendance. 

96276.  What  population  is  this  expenditure  applicable  . 

to,  about  4,000,000  ?— Rather  over  4,000,000.     I  forget  Estimated 

the  exact  figure.  f  1       '^e  ,.■ 

°  the  half-time 

96277.  I  was  thinking  about  the  country  generally  ;  scheme  in  the 
this  half-time  system  comes  to  £1,000,000  for  4,000,000  ^^^^o^^ 

of  the  inhabitants  ?— Yes,  it  is  rather  over  4,000,000.  country. 

96278.  Assuming  the  proportion  of  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  in  each  4,000,000  was  about  the 
same  number — I  suppose  it  is  rather  higher  in  London  ? 
— I  should  not  like  to  say  for  certain  ;  I  do  not  know 
the  figures. 

96279.  It  is  a  heavy  charge,  it  would  come  to  some- 
thing like  £8,000,000  for  the  whole  of  England  ?— Yes. 
Of  course  the  expense  Would  not  be  so  great  in  country 
districts  ;  the  expense  of  land,  for  instance.  I  do  not 
suppose  you  would  have  to  allow  anything  like 
£10  per  head. 

96280.  What  proportion  of  the  £10  do  you  put  in  for 
cost  of  maintenance  and  loans  ? — I  put  about  £7  10s.  Od. 
for  maintenance  and  £2  10s.  Od.  for  loans. 

96281.  That  would  make  a  very  large  reduction  in 
the  country  districts  ?— It  Would  make  a  considerable 
reduction. 

96282.  Have  you  ever  worked  out  at  all  what   the  Probable 
child  under  the  half-time  system  would  earn  compared  effect  of  half 
to  what  he  does  now  ? — No,  I  think  that  would  be  very  time  system 
difficult.    You  would  diminish  the  supply  of  boy  labour  on  the  boy's 
by  one  half,  so  that  undoubtedly  his  wages  would  rise,  wages  and  oa 
but  how  far  they  would  rise  I  could  not  say.  ^''^  demand 

for  men. 

96283.  So  the  loss  would  be  somewhat  less  ? — He 
Would  get  more  than  half  what  he  gets  now. 

96284.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  That  would  be  specially  so  with 
messengers,  would  it  not,  and  work  that  cannot  be  done 
by  anybody  else  ? — That  is  so. 

96285.  {Chairman.)  In  Paragraph  10  (f)  of  your  state- 
ment you  point  out  that  the  half-time  system  would 
render  boy  labour  scarcer  and  more  expensive  per  hour, 
and  as  a  result  less  sought  after  by  the  employer  ;  there- 
fore there  might  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  demand 
for  boys,  and  that  you  could  not  estimate  in  advance  ? 
—That  you  could  not  estimate  exactly;  on  the  other 
hand  if  there  was  a  great  reduction  in  the  demand  for 
boys,  there  would  be  a  large  increase  in  the  demand  for 
men,  so  that  the  boy's  father  would  get  employment, 
although  the  boy  himself  might  find  it  more  difficult. 
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TSr.  Reginald     96286.  That  rather  raises  this  question :  have  you 
A.  Bray,     ever  thought  tha,t  the  Work  that  these  boys  do  could  be 

  discharged  by  adults  ? — I  suppose  a  great  deal  of  Work 

16  Mar.  1908.  jjjjg  the  district  messengers  would  be  very  expensive  to 
do  by  adults,  but  I  should  imagine  that  a  great  deal 
of  work  done  in  factories  could  be  done  by  adults — 
machine-minding  and  things  of  that  kind. 

96287.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  I  suppose  the  old  man  might 
replace  the  youth  ? — -Yes,  the  old  man  could  certainly 
do  this. 

96288.  {Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  The  less  efficient 
kind  of  man  ? — -Yes. 

96289.  {Chairman.)  Where  a  boy  is  associated  with 
a  man  the  boy's  and  man's  wages  I  suppose  are  now 
calculated  together  ? — Yes. 

96290.  It  might  affect  the  employment  somewhat 
prejudicially  if  a  boy  is  taken  off,  and  a  higher  paid  person 
is  put  in  his  place  ? — Yes. 

96291.  Are  you  on  the  education  committee  ? — Yes. 
Question  of  96292.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  there  is  another 
giving  method  by  which  a  good  deal  of  the  evil  of  these  boys 
nTfOTmaticm  ^  stepping  into  these  unskilled  employments  early  in  life 
as  to  suitable  ^®  mitigated,  that  is  if  there  was  more  information 
occupations,   given  to  parents  as  regards  what  occupations  were  open, 

and  what  were  suitable  ? — I  think  that  would  be  a  help. 
We  are  trying  at  the  present  time  under  the  London 
County  Council  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  this  kind 
recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  apprenticeship 
committee. 

96293.  Is  it  not  at  Lisson  Grove,  or  somewhere,  that 
you  have  such  a  system  ? — It  may  be  done  there. 
Certain  headmasters  have  done  this. 

96294.  Do  you  not  think  that  by  an  authoritative 
establishment  with  information  available  to  the  parent, 
cither  through  the  teacher  or  by  some  official  being 
attached  to  the  school  who  could  give  information,  an 
improvement  in  that  respect  could  be  effected  ? — I  do 
not  see  that  that  would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference ; 
there  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  demand  for  boys  at  the 
present  time  ;  it  would  not  change  that  demand  ;  you 
might  only  sort  out  the  boys  a  Lttle  better,  the  intelligent 
boy  you  might  induce  to  go  into  a  skilled  trade,  but  then 
you  would  be  turning  someone  else  out  instead  ;  informa- 
tion Would  not  affect  the  demand.  A  great  deal  of  the 
information  would  be  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  character, 
merely  pointing   out    openings    for    van    boys  and 

Bad  efifect  of  messengers. 

the  case  with  96295.  The  demand  is  very  great  ? — Yes,  boys  have 
wliich  boys    no  difficulty  in  getting  work,  not  the  slightest. 

96298.  That  was  indicated  to  us  by  certain  witnesses. 
That  has  a  bad  effect  on  them ;  they  are  apt  to  throw 
up  their  employment  ? — They  throw  it  up  at  once  if 
anything  annoys  them,  and  they  can  get  another  situation 
without  any  difficulty. 

96297.  That  is  your  experience  ? — Certainly. 

96298.  That  is  very  bad  in  not  promoting  habits  of 
discipline  or  regularity  ? — Yes,  especially  when  they  are 
about  eighteen,  because  when  they  throw  up  a  job  then 
they  find  it  hard  to  get  another. 

96299.  Should  you  say  the  demand  for  boy  labour 
of  this  kind  has  increased  of  late  years  in  London  ? — 
I  think  it  has  increased  in  connection  with  district  mes- 
sengers, and  in  factories  there  is  a  tendency  to  get 
machines  that  a  boy  can  watch.  I  think  the  whole 
trend,  in  London  certainly,  is  to  use  boy  labour  as  much 
as  possible. 

96300.  As  the  community  gets  richer  it  requires  more 
service  to  be  done  for  it  ? — That  would  be  so. 

96301.  And  boy^  would  be  the  instrument  in  a  good 
many  cases  which  would  perform  that  sort  of  service  ? — 
Yes,  the  messenger  service. 

96302.  You  think  there  is  a  tendency  in  factories  in 
London  to  employ  boys  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is. 

96303.  You  are  speaking  educationally  rather  than 
from  an  investigation  of  the  industries  ? — Yes,  there  are 
only  one  or  two  factories  that  I  have  been  into. 

96304.  I  suppose  the  great  occupation  of  girls  is  domestic 
service  ? — Very  largely,  and  a  sort  of  vague  term  "  dress- 
making," which  covers  an  immense  amount  of  very 
different  kinds  of  occupations. 
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96305.  Is  the  girl  labour  more  valuable  in  the  early  Probler 
stages  than  it  is  later  on,  in  the  same  way  as  boy  labour  connect 
is  ? — Of  course,  the  girls  only  want  to  work  for  a  few  with  gi! 
years  ;  so  many  of  them  get  married  ;  it  is  difficult 

to  say. 

96306.  The  problem  is  a  different  one  ? — It  is  an  entirely 
different  problem,  or  at  any  rate,  to  a  large  extent ; 
though  of  course,  you  have  the  same  evil  of  the  long 
hours  with  the  girls,  it  is  probably  more  prejudicial  in 
many  ways  to  the  girls. 

96307.  That  would  be  in  factories  ? — Yes. 

96308.  A  good  many  of  those  factories  are  seasonal 
factories,  jam-making,  for  instance  ? — Yes,  jam  and 
sweet-making  and  mantle -making,  there  are  a  lot  of 
them. 


96309.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  what  the  effect  in 
developing  the  half-time  system  would  be  outside  London, 
say  with  regard  to  agriculture  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  agriculture  ;  you  would  have 
two  boys,  if  you  took  boys,  instead  of  one.  If  you  wanted 
a  sheep  boy  you  would  have  two  employed,  one  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon. 

96310.  Then  the  complaint  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
boys  enough  even  now.  I  am  thinking  about  the  half- 
time  system  ;  have  you  thought  how  you  could  work 
that  at  all ;  would  you  vary  it  at  all  in  agricultural 
districts  ? — It  would  make  it  harder  to  get  boys  and  it 
would  have  the  effect  which  is  now  taking  place,  the 
substititution  of  men  for  boys. 

96311.  Would  it  be  possible,  do  you  think,  to  make 
the  half-time  attendance  by  the  year  so  that  they  could 
attend  during  the  winter  ? — You  could  do  something  in 
that  way. 

96312.  If  the  half-time  system  is  to  be  extended  and 
made  generally  appUcable  to  the  country,  it  would  have 
to  be  varied,  I  suppose  you  admit  that  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  would  have  to  be  varied. 

96313.  It  is  a  very  heavy  expenditure,  but  I  assume 
you  take  a  serious  view  of  the  present  state  of  things  ? — 
I  do,  most  serious.  I  think  we  are  spoiling  all  our  child 
labour,  and  we  are  now  finding  the  fault  of  what  we 
have  done  in  the  increasing  number  of  the  unemployed. 

96314.  And  in  the  early  age  of  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  unemployed  ? — Yes. 

96315.  {Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  You  say  when 
the  children  are  left  to  choose  for  themselves,  immediate 
earnings  and  not  opportunities  for  training  or  prospects 
of  advancement  decide  their  choice.  Is  it  not  true  also 
that  that  is  very  often  the  case  with  the  parents  when 
they  choose  for  the  children  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  the 
parents  would  take  very  much  the  same  view. 

96316.  Do  you  think  very  much  is  done  in  the  schools 
when  the  children  come  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  standard 
with  regard  to  advising  them  as  to  what  their  future 
career  should  be  ? — A  few  headmasters  have  done  it  very 
energetically,  not  always  very  wisely. 

96317.  Sometimes  with  considerable  success  ? — Some- 
times. 

96318.  And  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  it  is  not  only 
in  an  isolated  school,  but  in  a  good  many  schools  the  effort 
is  made  to  try  to  place  boys  when  they  leave  ? — Yes. 

96319.  There  are  certain  cases  in  which  practically 
schools  have  become  rather  celebrated  for  providing 
suitable  boys,  and  girls  too,  for  certain  commercial 
pursuits  ? — That  is  so.  Those  are  rather  the  better 
schools ;    certain  commercial  ones,  for  instance. 

96320.  Fleet  Road  ?— Yes,  that  is  practically  a 
secondary  school. 

96321.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  kept  up  its  character  ? 
—Yes. 

96322.  Practically  everybody  going  from  Fleet  Road 
can  get  immediate  employment  of  a  very  satisfactory 
character  ? — Fleet  Road  is  practically  a  secondary 
school.  It  is  a  higher  elementary  school  now,  but  it  is 
on  the  same  level  as  the  ordinary  commercial  school. 

96323.  Has  it  not  rather  worked  itself  into  that  position 
by  the  care  and  attention  of  the  teachers  with  reference 
to  the  children  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  fed  by  the  contributory 
system ;  it  draws  from  perhaps  thirty  schools  around, 
taking  the  best  children. 
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96324.  Of  course,  the  pay  that  these  boys  get  varies  very 
much  indeed  with  regard  to  how  far  they  can  live  on  what 
they  can  get,  and  how  far  they  have  pocket  money  over 
after  they  have  paid  for  their  living  ?  One  knows  in- 
stances where  boys,  what  with  tips,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  are  actually  earning  more  than  a  grown  man  can 
earn  by  an  ordinary  imskilled  occupation  ? — That  may 
be.    I  do  not  know  of  places  of  that  kind. 

96325.  Would  you  say  that  as  a  rule  it  is  true  that 
boj^  have  too  much  spending  money  ?  Does  not  nearly 
all  the  money  go  home  in  a  great  many  cases  ? — I  do  not 
think  so  ;  it  does  in  certain  cases.  In  the  case  of  widows 
no  doubt  it  does,  but  the  boys  have  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  spend. 

96326.  The  only  criticism  one  is  inclined  to  make  with 
regard  to  what  you  have  sketched  out  here  is  this,  would 
not  almost  more  than  half-time  be  required  for  the  physical 
and  mental  training  which  you  put  down  ? — If  you  had 
four  years  half-time  you  could  make  an  enormous  differ- 
ence, there  is  not  the  least  doubt. 

96327.  You  are  strong  upon  continuing  the  ordinary 
education  as  well  as  technical  education  during  these 
four  years  ? — Certainly. 

96328.  {3Ir.  Lansbury.)  On  the  question  of  cost,  as 
I  understand  it,  you  are  contending  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  money  that  we  spend  now  is  wasted  because  the 
education  is  not  carried  on  ? — Yes. 

96329.  And  therefore  we  must  set  against  the  increased 
cost  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  get  value  for  the  money 
we  have  previously  spent  ? — Certainly. 

96330.  And  that  the  one  thing  dovetails  into  the 
other  ? — Yes. 

96331.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  children 
whose  parents  are  getting  outdoor  relief  attending  the 
schools  ? — Individual  cases  certainly. 

96332.  You  have  never  found  any  board  of  guardians 
that  takes  any  interest  as  to  what  becomes  of  these 
children  ? — Very  little  indeed.  I  have  been  on  the 
board  of  guardians  at  Camberwell,  and  very  little  real 
interest  is  taken. 

96333.  Nobody  really  bothers  about  them  ? — No. 

96334.  Although  the  guardians  are  supposed  to  stand 
as  parents  really  ?— Very  little  is  done. 

96335.  The  outdoor  children  are  at  a  disadvantage  to 
those  who  are  trained  in  the  Poor  Law  institutions,  are 
they  not  ? — So  far  as  training  goes. 

96336.  And  getting  a  start  ? — Yes.  Whether  they 
are  quite  so  fit  to  face  the  world  if  they  have  been  alto- 
gether in  an  institution  is  rather  a  question,  I  think. 
There  is  that  other  side  to  it. 

96337.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  that  last  point, 
that  is  a  matter  of  evidence,  is  it  not,  as  to  whether  they 
are  more  fit  or  not  ? — Yes. 

96338.  So  far  as  we  have  gone,  we  have  had  very 
favourable  evidence  about  the  fitness  of  boys  brought 
up  in  Poor  Law  institutions  ? — Yes. 

96339.  With  regard  to  No.  4  of  your  proposed  remedies, 
I  sec  that  you  point  out  there  are  certain  classes  of  children 
who  have  already  the  advantage  of  training  up  to  sixteen, 
and  the  supervision  of  the  State  up  to  eighteen  in  the 
industrial  schools  ? — Yes. 

96340.  Could  you  tell  us  what  are  those  classes — the 
truants  ? — The  truants  and  the  reformatory  class. 

96341.  That  is  separate  ? — Yes. 

96342.  Under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  they  are 
truants  and  children  of  unsuitable  parents,  are  they  not  ? 
— Yes. 

96343.  Is  it  so  under  the  Home  Office  Reformatory 
School  Act  ?    Have  they  the  same  supervision  up  to ' 
eighteen,  do  you  know  ? — I  am  not  quite  certain  of  that. 

96344.  They  keep  them  up  to  sixteen  ? — Yes,  they 
keep  them  up  to  sixteen  certainly  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure 
of  the  age. 

96345.  You  point  out  that  the  mentally  defective 
children  are  kept  up  to  sixteen  ? — Yes. 

96346.  So  they  have  an  advantage  ? — Yes. 

96347.  And  as  regards  Poor  Law  children  who  are 
brought  up  in  institutions,  they  are  also  kept  up  to  six- 
teen ?— Yes. 
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93348.  So  that  you  already  have  considerable  sections  j^^.^  Jieginalcf 
of  children  who  have  this  additional  training  ? — That    A.  Bray. 
is  so.   

96349.  And  they  happen  to  be  rather  the  children     Mar.  1908. 
who  are  less  fit  prima  facie  than  the  children  of  the  general 
population  ? — That  is  so. 

96350.  Then  we  are  giving  a  premium  to  unfitness  ? 
— Undoubtedly,  we  are  spending  an  immense  amount 
more  on  our  special  schools  for  the  physically  and  mentally 
defective  in  comparison  to  what  we  are  spending  on  our 
ordinary  children. 

96351.  That  applies  to  the  truant  child  and  the  criminal 
child  ?— Yes. 

96352.  So  that  it  is  rather  important,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  encouraging  fitness,  to  extend  this  additional 
advantage  to  the  rest  of  the  population  ? — It  certainly  is. 

96353.  Do  you  as  a  practical  administrator  find  any  Pregent 
disadvantage  in  all  these  different  sections  of  children  chaos  in  ad- 
being  controlled   by   different  localities  and  different  ministration, 
central  authorities  ? — It  is  extremely  inconvenient.  To 

take  even  such  a  thing  at  the  present  time  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Provision  of  Meals  Act  it  is  extremely 
difficult.  A  certain  number  of  the  parents  have  help 
from  the  guardians,  we  find,  and  yet  the  child  is  reported 
as  underfed.  Further  dealing  with  the  mentally  defective 
children  at  sixteen,  if  anything  more  is  to  be  done 
tor  them  they  must  go  on  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  ;  if  they  become  still  worse  then  they  come  back 
to  us  to  our  lunatic  asylums.    It  is  a  perfect  chaos. 

96354.  That  applies  to  your  day  industrial  schools. 
You  have  not  got  children  for  your  day  industrial  schools, 
have  you  ;  they  are  empty  ? — They  are  comparatively 
empty. 

96355.  They  could  be  used  for  the  out-relief  children 
of  the  Poor  Law  ? — They  could  be  used  very  well. 

96356.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  putting  all  the 
children  under  one  authority  ? — Certainly. 

96357.  Would  the  same  apply  to  the  central  depart- 
ments that  are  at  present  under  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Home  Office,  and  the  Education  Department  ? 
Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  having  one  department 
dealing  with  children  as  a  whole  ? — I  think  certainly  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage. 

96358.  In  order  to  get  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
different  types  of  children  ? — Yes. 

96359.  To  go  to  the  question  of  boy  labour,  I  see  we 
are  in  rather  a  logical  difficulty  about  it ;  boys  have 
always  been  employed,  have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

96360.  All  boys  who  are  not  living  on  private  property 
must  be  in  employment  ? — Yes. 

96361.  So  that  there  cannot  be  an  increase  in  boy 
labour,  in  that  sense.  Boy  labour  must  always  have 
existed  to  the  same  amount  ? — Yes. 

96362.  What  was  happening  to  the  boys  before,  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen  ;  they  were  not  in  school,  they 
were  not  living  on  private  property  or  on  the  rates,  so 
something  must  have  been  happening  to  them  ? — I 
suppose  it  might  have  been  harder  for  them  to  get  places. 
The  percentage  of  those  out  of  employment  would  be 
considerably  larger  in  the  past. 

96363.  We  have  no  evidence  of  that  ? — There  is  no 
evidence. 

96364.  One  would  have  thought  there  would  have 
been  boy  pauperism  in  that  case,  from  lack  of  employ- 
ment ? — Would  it  necessarily  have  come  before  any 
authority  if  that  had  been  so  ? 

96365.  It  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  you  would  hsve 
a  large  number  ot  boys  actually  on  the  streets  without 
some  kind  of  application  for  relief  for  them  ? — Applied 
for  by  their  parents  ? 

96366.  Yes  ? — Unless  it  was  a  more  or  less  normal 
condition  that  there  might  be  a  certain  number  out  of 
employment. 

96367.  That  in  itself  would  not  be  a  desirable  thing, 
would  it,  that  they  should  be  out  ot  emplojTnent  ? — No. 

r  96368.  So  tar  as  statistics  go,  there  is  no  proof  that  tlere 
are  more  boys  in  employment  than  theie  ever  have  been 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  so  far  as  I  imderstand  2 
— No.    But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  during  the  lagS 
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J/r.  Reginald  few  years  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  has  been 
A.  Bray.     raised,  and  this  would  lessen  the  number  of  boys  employed. 

96369.  It  seems  to  me  rather  not  a  question  of  whether 
they  were  in  employment,  but  what  kind  oi  employment. 
Apprenticeship  was  employment,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

96370.  But  it  carried  with  it  educational  training  ? — 
Yes. 

96371.  And  moral  supervision  and  lower  wages  ? — Yts 
and  lower  wages. 

96372.  So  it  is  not  wise  to  say  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased use  of  boy  labour ;  it  is  better  to  say  there  has 
been  an  unproductive  use  of  boy  labour  ? — Probably  that 
is  a  better  way  of  stating  it. 

96373.  Otherwise  I  think  we  are  in  a  grave  logical 
difficulty  about  it  ? — When  one  said  :  "  an  increased 
use  of  boy  labour  "  one  thought  of  it  as  boy  labour  not  as 
an  assistant,  but  boy  labour  as  a  principal  tending  a 
machine. 

96374.  It  rather  means  the  profitable  use  of  boy  labour 
as  distinguished  from  the  educational  use  of  boy  labour  ? 
— Certainly. 

96375.  The  old  employer  took  boys  on  mainly  to  educate 
boys  to  became  men  ? — Yes. 

96376.  That  is  the  sense  in  which  the  trade  unions 
objected,  to  some  extent,  to  boy  labour  ? — Yes. 

An  attempt  96377.  With  regard  to  these  proposals,  what  you  are  try- 
to  obtain  the  'iig  to  substitute  for  the  present  state  of  things  is  some  of 
moral  control  the  elements  of  moral  control  and  educational  advantage 
and  education  which  you  had  in  the  apprenticeship  system  ? — Certainly. 
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96378.  You  think  it  is  only  by  calling  in  the  State  that 
you  can  bring  that  about  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can  do 
it  otherwise  imder  the  conditions  of  modern  industry. 

96379.  Has  it  been  put  before  you,  or  have  you  come 
across  what  we  were  told  of  in  Liverpool,  that  there  is 
a  certain  type  of  boy  growing  up  who  for  two  years  after 
he  leaves  school  does  not  get  employment ;  that  he  is  the 
corner  boy,  or  gets  only  casual  employment  ? — Of  course, 
in  the  semi-criminal  quarters  you  find  a  certain  number 
like  that,  I  could  not  speak  from  any  wide  experience 
of  that. 

96380.  It  seemed  to  be  rather  prevalent  in  Liverpool 
You  have  not  come  across  that  ? — I  could  not  say  so 
to  any  large  extent. 

96381.  I  gather  that  the  statistics  rather  point  to  fewer 
boys  being  employed  in  recognised  occupations,  in  which 
case  these  corner  boys  might  account  for  that  ? — Yes. 

96382.  It  would  be  even  more  important  to  get  him 
into  the  school  than  the  boy  who  is  working  regularly  ? — 
Yes,  imdoubtedly. 

96383.  Do  you  see  any  likelihood,  if  we  had  an  ascer- 

 "jl^'l^m.j  tainment  of  unemployment  right  through  the  country, 

exchanges  to  %  labour  exchanges,  that  we  could  choose  the  occupa- 
choose  tions  of  boys  more  vrisely  ? — Do  you  mean  choose  them 

occupations    when  they  leave  school  ? 

96384.  Yes  ? — I  think  we  could  sort  them  out  possibly 
more  wisely. 

96385.  Do  you  not  think  if  you  could  ascertain  what  was 
going  to  be  the  demand  for  labour  by  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  industrial  emplojonent  of  the  last  ten  years, 
you  could  better  train  the  boys  for  what  there  was  likely 
to  be  a  demand  for  ?— Yes,  I  should  think  you  could  in 
the  skilled  trades. 

96386.  That  would  be  one  indirect  use  of  a  labour 
exchange  which  ascertained  the  amount  of  employment  ? 
— Yes. 

Possibility  of  96387.  Have  you  thought  of  the  subject  of  the 
adapting  the  diathesis  of  the  boy,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible 
employ-  to  foresee  what  kind  of  work  would  bring  out  his  latent 
qualities  or  would  prevent  his  latent  tendency  to  disease 
being  developed,  if  we  had  very  careful  inspection  and 
consideration  of  each  boy  ?— I  am  not  certain  that  I 
understand  your  question.  Do  you  mean  that  we  might 
adapt  his  employment  to  his  physical  condition  ? 

96388.  Yes,  to  choose  his  employment  according  to  his 
latent  possibilities  ?— I  think  we  could  certainly  do  that 
if  we  had  them  under  our  control  for  a  longer  period. 
It  is  difficult  at  the  age  of  fourteen:  there  are  so  many 
boys  who  develop  a  great  deal  later  ;  I  think  you  could 
do  an  immense  amount  in  that  way  under  a  half-time 
system  extending  from  fourteen  to  eighteen. 
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96389.  This  half  time  would  enable  you  to  watch 
them  ? — Yes,  much  more  carefully. 

96390.  So  that  you  could  ward  off  a  boy  with  a  phthisi- 
cal temperament  from  being  a  compositor  ? — Yes. 

96391.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  If  a  system  of  manual  and 
technical  training  were  adopted  on  the  half-time  system 
which  you  suggest,  you  say  it  would  afford  an  all-round 
training  and  become  a  real  and  effective  substitute  for 
the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  which,  unsuited  as  it 
is  to  the  methods  of  modem  industry,  is  rapidly  becoming 
obsolete.  The  apprenticeship  system  was  really  special 
was  it  not  ?  I  do  not  see  how  an  all-round  training  can 
be  a  substitute  for  a  special  training,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  apprentice  ? — It  was  special  in  one  sense  ;  for  example, 
the  boy  who  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  would  learn 
all  the  branches  of  a  carpenter's  trade,  but  at  the  present 
time  if  he  goes  to  a  wood  worker's  place  and  calls 
himself  an  apprentice,  he  will  only  learn  to  do  one  single 
operation.  We  have  had  at  our  technical  schools  boys 
who  have  never  made  anything  but  a  table  leg.  When 
I  spoke  of  an  all-round  training  I  meant  we  should  train 
a  carpenter  who  could  do  more  than  make  a  table  leg. 

96392.  He  would  get  an  all-round  training  up  to  eighteen 
which  would  probably  fit  him  to  take  up  any  branch  of 
that  trade  afterwards  ? — Yes  of  that  particular  trade. 

96393.  You  think  it  would  be  easier  to  specialise  after 
that  all-round  training  than  before  ? — With  the  half- 
time  you  would  get  the  two  things  going  side  by  side ; 
he  might  be  learning  to  make  table  legs  very  excellently 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  learning  to  make  the  other 
parts  of  the  table,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
different  branches  of  the  carpenters'  trade.  The  two 
would  go  side  by  side  with  this  half-time  system. 

96394.  If  such  a  system  became  compulsory,  you  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  manufacturers  would  fall 
in  with  the  system  and  would  employ  these  half-time 
scholars  up  to  eighteen.  I  think  you  say  in  Paragraph 
10  {j)  of  your  remedies  :  an  inquiry  among  the  woodwork 
trades  of  Shoreditch  revealed  a  general  desire  to  welcome 
some  plan  which  would  enable  their  apprentices  to  obtain 
instruction  at  a  technical  institution  during  working 
hours  ? — -Yes,  certainly  in  Shoreditch  there  was  a  feeling 
in  that  direction ;  in  other  parts  of  London  there  is  not 
the  same  kind  of  feeling.  I  have  no  doubt  a  good  many 
employers  would  not  welcome  it  at  first,  just  as  they 
did  not  welcome  factory  inspection  or  the  limitation  of 
the  hours  of  child  labour. 

96395.  How  did  you  ascertain  that  feeling  in  Shore- 
ditch ? — -We  have  in  connection  with  the  Shoreditch 
Technical  Institution  a  committee  on  which  the  em- 
ployers are  represented  and  they  helped  us  to  make 
inquiries  there. 

96396.  If  it  becomes  compulsory  the  employers  would 
be  as  likely  to  employ  them  half-time  as  they  employ 
them  now  full  time,  if  they  wanted  the  labour  ? — Yes. 

96397.  I  do  not  quite  understand  this  sentence  in 
Paragraph  10  (j)  The  exigencies  of  competition  have 
forced  the  industrial  development  in  the  direction  of 
employing  boy  labour,  and  without  compulsion,  it  is 
difficult  for  those  who  dislike  this  course  to  pursue  other 
methods.  Does  that  not  rather  suggest  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  boy  labour  ? — As  I  think  Mrs  Webb  put  Increasi 
it  to  me,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  using  boy  labour  "se  of  I 
actually  to  manufacture  goods.    For  example,  you  will 

find  boys  now  who  directly  they  leave  school  are  put  ™^jg  ° 
to  mind  a  machine  ;   that  is  they  are  practically  turning 
out  the  finished  goods ;  before  they  were  not  so  much 
finishing  goods  as  actually  learning.    I  think  there  is 
that  distinction. 
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96398.  In  all  trades  during  the  last  ten  years  there 
•has  been  a  gradual  diminishing  employment  of  boy 

labour  ? — Except  in  such  things  as  the  district  messengers, 
the  Post  Office  and  van  boys.  That  is  where  the  immense 
amount  goes,  I  think. 

96399.  Are  you  thinking  of  London  alone  ? — I  am 
tliinking  of  London  mainly,  I  should  not  hke  to  speak 
for  anywhere  else. 

96400.  There  is  a  gradual  decrease  going  on  in  London 
alone  of  those  who  pass  for  employment  between  the 
age  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  it  is  gradually  declining 
year  by  year  ? — The  number  of  boys  ? 
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to  96401.  Yes.  I  have  before  me  a  Board  of  Trade 
y-  Return  which  shows  that  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
there  is  a  decline  over  the  previous  year  and  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  taken  altogether  throughout  all 
the  trades  of  the  country,  particularly  the  textile  trades, 
the  reduction  of  those  employed  under  eighteen  is  most 
remarkable  ? — V/ould  not  that  be  a  special  inquiry  em- 
bracing only  certain  trades  ?  It  would  not  include  the 
boy  that  a  little  grocer  might  employ,  would  it  ? 
Those  boys  would  not  be  classed  as  belonging  to  any 
special  factory  or  industry. 

96402.  This  general  return  does  include  those,  because 
they  must  have  a  certificate  if  they  are  employed  ? — ■ 
Between  thirteen  and  fourteen. 

96403.  Between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  as  young  persons  ? 
— They  would  not  have  to  have  a  certificate  if  they  were 
employed  by  a  grocer  or  as  a  district  messenger.  My 
point  is  I  do  not  think  you  can  get  any  return  which 
would  actually  show  the  total  number  of  boys  emplo3'ed 
unless  you  made  a  house-to-house  inquiry  as  by  the  census. 

96404.  It  would  depend  on  whether  they  came  under 
the  Workshops  and  Factories  Act,  whether  they  were 
certified  or  not  ? — Yes.  I  quite  understand  that  in  the 
workshops  and  factories  there  might  be  fewer  boys. 

96406.  Apart  from  the  workshops  and  factories,  is  it 
likely  there  would  be  more  employment  of  boys  who 
would  not  come  under  the  Workshops  Act  than  formerly  ? 
— I  am  not  certain  what  the  Workshops  Act  would 
comprise,  but  it  certainly  does  not  include  every  one 
who  employs  messenger  boyp,  every  small  carter  who 
has  a  boy  sitting  on  the  cart  behind — eveiy  van  boy. 
There  are  in  any  poor  part  of  London  an  enormous  number 
of  small  carters  who  would  each  have  their  boy.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  come  under  any  Factory  Act. 

96406.  What  evidence  is  there  that  there  are  more 
of  them  now  than  formerly  ? — There  are  no  figures,  I  can 
only  give  you  a  general  impressicn. 

96407.  With  regard  to  those  employed  under  the 
Factories  and  Workshops  Act  it  is  self-evident  there  is  a 
gradual  decrease  going  on  year  by  year  all  over  the 
country  ? — I  have  not  the  figures,  but  if  this  is  so,  it  may 
be  due  to  the  gradual  disappearance  of  half-time  and 
steady  lengthening  of  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance. 

96408.  For  instance,  take  the  textile  trades  as  a  whole 
from  1895  to  1904  they  have  fallen  off  under  eighteen 
taking  males  and  females  together,  from  238,000  to  208,000 
in  round  figures,  and  it  is  no  less  remarkable  as  to  the 
falling  off  in  boys  (and  as  regards  girls  the  same)  with 
regard  to  half-time  imder  fourteen.  Over  eighteen  there 
is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  numbers  employed,  therefore 
the  ratio  of  persons  under  eighteen  employed  this  year 
is  greater  than  it  was  ? — Taking  these  special  trades  from 
which  you  have  your  returns. 

96409.  If  there  are  fewer  boys  and  girls  under  eighteen 
now  employed  in  workshops  and  factories  it  may  mean 
that  there  are  a  larger  number  employed  in  less  useful 
occupations  than  in  a  better  way  ? — Yes. 

96410.  And  that  is  the  class  that  you  think  is  on  the 
increase  ? — Yes. 

96411.  You  mention  here  that  the  London  County 
Council  has  recently  established  a  number  of  trade  schools 
for  boys  and  girls.  How  long  have  those  been  in  exist- 
ence ? — They  were  established  at  varying  times,  from 
six  or  seven  years  ago  up  till  quite  recently.  There 
has  only  been  one  of  the  trade  schools  ir  existence  for  any 
considerable  time,  that  is  the  Shoreditch  one. 

96412.  Have  you  any  report  of  the  results  ? — We  have 
no  statistical  report  of  the  results. 

96413.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  children 
who  have  passed  through  those  schools  have  been  em- 
ployed in  after  life  ? — I  could  not  give  it  to  you  in  figures. 
At  Shoreditch  I  believe  they  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
good  employment.  To  take  the  others  more  recently 
established,  such  as  the  waistcoat  making  for  girls  at  the 
Borough  Polytechnic  the  employers  visit  the  class  and 
engage  the  girls  direct  from  the  class :  there  are  no 
statistics  that  I  have. 

96414.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  The  boy  population  of  London 
would  fall  I  suppose  into  various  classes  according  to 
their  parentage  ? — Very  much. 


96415.  With  regard  to  the  children  of  artisans  do  you  Mr.  Ecginald 
find  artisans  are  careful  in  bringing  up  their  children  to     A.  Biai/. 

their  own  calling  ? — Not  a  great  deal.    I  was  looking   

through  some  of  the  returns  that  we  have  had  from  the      Mar.  1908 
schools  as  to  the  occupation  chosen  by  the  boys.    The  jj^^^TTax" 
occupation  of  the  parent  is  also  set  out,  and  what  struck  chih'ren  of 
me  was  that  it  was  not  at  all  common  to  find  a  boy  going  artisans 
into  the  same  occupation  as  his  parent.  follow  the 

96416.  Speaking  roughly,  should  you  say  there  was  P^'^®"'^*' ^. 
much  difference  between  that  class  and  our  own  class  in  °°''"P^^'°"' 
that  matter  ? — You  mean  that  in  our  own  class  boys  would 

be  likely  to  follow  the  occupation  of  their  parents  ? 

96417.  Do  you  think  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  people 
in  our  class  of  life  follow  their  father's  profession  in  any 
large  proportion  of  cases  ? — I  should  not  think  any  large 
proportion. 

96418.  The  two  very  much  resemble  each  other.    For  Intelligent 
what  class  do  you  wish  to  see  education  technically  unskilled 
improved,  is  it  the  sons  of  unskilled  labourers  ? — When  workmen 

I  drew  up  my  Memorandum  I  was  thinking  mainly  ''''"■"ted. 
of  those  who  would  probably  never  rise  very  much  above 
the  ordinary  unskilled  workman  and  generally  remain 
all  their  lives  unskilled  workmen.  I  want  to  make 
them  intelligent  imskilled  workmen  which  at  present 
they  are  not. 

96419.  That  would  leave  the  class  of  street  arab  or  Residual 
gamin  ? — There  must  always  be  a  residual  class,  but  I  class, 
am  anxious  to  make  it  as  small  as  possible. 

96420.  How  is  that  class  recruited  ?— They  come 
from  no  particular  class  ;  you  may  get  them  from  any 
class  and  by  various  methods. 

96421.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  mobility  in  going  down 
the  social  scale  ? — You  get  a  great  many  more  of  them 

when    you    reach    the  semi-criminal  parts :  the  parts  Cbarac- 
coloured  black  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth.  teiistics  of 

96422.  That  class  has  certain  peculiar  characteristics,  crinihial 
has  it  not,  mental  characteristics  such  as  shrewdness  and  class, 
intelligence  in  that  sense  ? — Yes,  they  have  a  shrewdness. 

96423.  You  have  considered  many  of  the  means  for  Possibility  of 
utilising  that  class.    Have  you  ever  gone  into  the  scheme  their  leing 
which  General  Baden-Powell  has  associated  himself  with,  utilised. 

the  scout  scheme  ? — I  have  never  gone  into  that. 

96424.  Of  course,  you  have  studied  the  question  which  Compulsory 
has  often  been  brought  before  us  of  compulsory  military  military 
service  for  such  a  class  ? — Yes.  training. 

96425.  What  do  you  think  the  effect  on  such  a  class 
would  be  ? — I  think  probably  any  compulsory  military 
service  if  it  was  largely  out-of-doors  would  be  good  for 
all  classes.  I  should  like  to  see  it  as  part  of  the  general 
training. 

96426.  Physically  do  you  think  it  would  be  good  ? — 
Physically  I  think  an  out-of-door  training  part  of  the 
year  would  be  excellent. 

96427.  With  regard  to  the  preparation  for  employ-  physical  and 
ment  in  lite,  what  do  you  think  its  effect  would  be  ? — I  moral 
think  if  it  only  came  as  part  of  their  training  for  a  short  advantages  of 
time  of  the  year  it  would  not  have  any  effect  one  way  or  militaiy 

the  other  beyond  the  fact  of  making  them  more  physically  training, 
fit. 

96428.  Supposing  it  was  a  year's  compulsory  service 
for  everybody  (to  take  a  low  figure)  do  you  think  that 
would  militate  much  against  your  system  of  training  ? — 
I  do  not  see  that  it  would  militate  against  it ;  I  should 
have  thought  j^ou  would  rather  combine  the  two,  a,nd 
not  have  a  year  all  at  one  time.  That  is  what  I  should 
prefer,  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  phyticc  1 
training. 

96429.  Do  you  think,  again,  with  regard  to  the  moral 
effects  of  it  that  they  would  be  good  ?— I  think  they 
certainly  would  be  good. 

96430.  By  creating  habits  of  discipline,  and  so  on  ? — 
Having  some  discipline  would  be  excellent  for  all  classes. 

96431.  Do  you  notice  much  change  in  the  character  of  Present 
family  life  or  in  the  existence  of  it  ?    Do  you  think  the  tendency  to 
family  ties  are  growing  weaker  ?— Speaking  from  im-  family  tiew 
pression,  I  should  say  certainly  among  the  poorer  classes,  caus^es.' 
One  cannot  bring  statistics  to  bear  upon  that,  but  from 
experience  of  twelve  years  in  London,  I  should  say  there 

was  a  tendency  to  weakening  among  the  poorer  classes. 
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Mr  Reginald     96432.  Do  you  think  that  is  connected  at  all  with  the 
A.  Bray.     evils  you  mention  in  your  statement  ? — It  is  partly  that, 

  no  doubt.    It  is  partly,  I  think,  due  to  the  very  great 

16  Mar.  1908.  struggle  of  the  parents  to  keep  the  home  together.  1 

 ■      think  it  goes  to  pieces  under  the  incessant  wear  and 

tear. 

Effect  of  96433.  Would  you  say  that  the  contributing  to  the 

the  boy  family  revenue  was  an  agent  in  keeping  it  together  ? — 

contributing  To  some  extent  it  makes  the  parent  try  and  keep  the 
to  the  family  boy  at  home.  Tiiis  may  not  be  an  unmixed  good.  The 
revenue.  parent  is  afraid  to  exercise  any  discipline  over  the  boy 
when  he  gets  to  be  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  because 
if  he  does  the  boy  may  leave  home  ;  to  that  limited 
extent  it  may  be  said  that  the  earnings  of  the  boys  keeps 
the  family  together. 

96434.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  he  contributes  to 
the  family  resources  appeals  to  his  imagination  as  a 
member  of  the  family,  and  makes  the  family  more  real 
to  him  ? — I  should  not  say  that  this  is  generally  the  case. 

96435.  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  country  life 
and  country  boys  ? — To  some  extent,  yes. 

96436.  What  do  you  think  the  effect  of  the  kind  of 
training  you  propose  would  have  upon  the  country  ? 
Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  depopulation.  You 
know,  of  course,  that  any  rise  in  the  standard  of  living 
tends  to  move  them  from  the  country  ;  they  get  into 
railway  service,  the  police,  and  so  forth. — Yes. 

96437.  Do  you  think  your  system  would  increase  that 
or  diminish  it  ? — I  think  if  you  made  him  an  intelligent 
agricultural  labourer,  so  that  he  could  be  worth  more 
money,  and  he  might  very  easily  be  worth  more  money 
(I  do  a  good  deal  of  farming  myself  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays),  you  might  be  able  to  keep  him  more  in  the 
country. 

96438.  Have  you  anything  you  could  say  to  us  with 
regard  to  the  system  by  which  you  would  propose  to 
train  the  boy  to  be  a  highly-paid  agricultural  labourer  ? 
— That  would  be  a  matter  partly  of  his  general  education, 
partly  of  developing  an  interest  in  natural  things  and 
partly  of  special  training  ;  a  boy  might  learn  a  consider- 
able amount  about  machinery  (almost  all  agriculture 
depends  largely  on  the  use  of  machinery  at  present)  or 
he  could  specialise  more  in  the  feeding  of  animals. 

96439.  Taking  machinery  first,  a  boy  who  is  a  mechanic 
and  brought  up  to  go  with  a  steam  engine,  is  hardly  an 
agricultural  labourer  in  that  sense,  is  he  ? — No. 

96440.  He  would  no  doubt  be  resident  in  the  country, 
but  his  tastes  and  aptitude  would  be  for  machinery,  and 
he  M'ould  probably  be  drafted  off  in  time  to  employment 
in  the  towns  ? — On  the  other  hand,  if  a  boy  goes  out 
with  a  modern  reaper  and  binder  he  ought  to  be  skilled 
in  machinery  ;  he  is  not,  and  the  result  is- that  the  reaper 
and  binder  lasts  but  a  very  short  time. 

96441.  That  particular  position  is  not  very  attractive 
to  a  boy  with  ambitions  ? — No,  because  of  the  low  earnings 
and  the  poor  prospects. 

96442.  It  is  very  dif3ficult  to  imagine  a  state  of  things 
in  which  an  attainable  amount  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  a  boy  would  guarantee  him  earnings  which  would 
make  a  country  life  attractive  to  him  ? — To  put  it  the  other 
way,  I  think  we  want  more  intelligent  people  on  the 
land,  and  I  am  sure  the  farmers  could  afford  to  pay  for 
more  intelligent  people  on  the  land,  if  they  could  get 
them,  but  they  cannot  get  them  at  present. 

96443.  You  do  not  think  either  that  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  intelligence  ? — Yes.  You  want  to  create 
that  demand.  We  have  got  into  a  bad  way  in  agriculture, 
and  wages  have  been  kept  low. 

96444.  Take  the  second  point,  more  particularly  with 
regard  to  animals.  What  kind  of  training  had  you  in 
mind  there  that  would  be  given  ? — It  would  be  training 
to  a  large  extent  connected  with  the  feeding  of  animals, 
which  is  a  special  thing,  and  they  could  be  trained  in  the 
simple  diseases  of  animals. 

96445.  What  rise  in  an  agricultural  labourer's  wages 
do  you  think  that  kind  of  additional  knowledge  would 
be  calculated  to  bring  in  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
say,  but  there  is  certainly  a  large  margin  for  increased 
pay  for  increased  efficiency.  I  have  gone  over  fields 
sown  with  grass  seed  where  there  was  a  loss  of  certainly 
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10  per  cent,  of  the  crop  due  to  bal  sowing;  10  per  cent 
on  that  crop  might  have  been  worth  3s.  or  4s.  an  acre. 
That  is  a  single  instance. 

96446.  To  sum  it  up  generally,  you  would  not  despair  Hopes  oii 
of  making  a  career  for  an  educated  labourer  in  the  country  keepino-  i 
sufficiently  attractive  to  keep  him  there  ? — No,  I  think  educater| 
not,  if  you  give  him  such  a  chance  as  he  has  got  now  l8,bourer[ 
of  getting  a  holding  of  his  own  and  working  his  way  up  coun^f. 
from  there. 

96447.  Have  you  contemplated  the  kind  of  machinery 
that  would  be  necessary  to  give  that  training  ? — The 
main  thing  is,  I  think,  the  general  training,  because 
a  boy  who  leaves  school  at  fourteen  faUs  off  in  general 
intelligence.  But  if  you  get  him  interested  in  country 
things  you  would  prevent  that  loss  of  intelligence,  and 
would  also  tend  to  keep  him  in  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  would  learn  to  put  together  and  repair 
such  machines  as  are  used  on  the  farm. 

96448.  Would  that  be  by  a  system  of  apprenticeship 
or  a  system  of  teaching  ? — Not  necessarily  a  formal 
apprenticeship,  but  an  application  of  the  half-time  system. 

96449.  Your  idea  would  be  in  the  country  a  sj^tem  of 
continuation  schools  in  the  winter,  in  which  boys  would 
learn  these  various  things  ? — I  should  prefer,  if  one  could 
arrange  it,  for  the  half-time  system,  but,  no  doubt,  in  the 
country,  to  some  extent,  you  would  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  some  compromise. 

96450.  The  difficulty  is  that  that  implies,  does  it  not, 
practically  a  large  staff  of  itinerant  teachers.  The 
same  man  who  taught  with  regard  to  economical  sowing 
of  grass  seed  would  not  teach  with  regard  to  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  steam  engine  ? — No. 

96451.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  organising  any  system  ? 
— Is  there  any  difficulty  in  organising  itinerant  teachers  ? 
The  county  councils  in  the  country  do  it  to  some  extent 
now  for  instruction  in  woodwork  and  drill.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  special  difficulty  in  that  way. 

96452.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  answer  to  Mr.  Phelps,  you 
spoke  about  the  creation  of  a  residual  class  of  boys. 
Have  you  had  much  experience  of  the  enforcing  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  ? — Not  very  much  experience 
myself  ;   not  personal  experience. 

96453.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  on  the 
matter  ? — As  to  the  actual  effect  ? 

96454.  First  of  all  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Act  of 
1866  is  enforced  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  any  figures 
I  could  give  you  in  connection  with  that. 

96455.  Could  you  put  them  in  ? — I  could  get  hold  of 
them,  I  have  no  doubt,  without  much  difficulty. 

96456.  It  has  been  stated  here  and  elsewhere  that 
this  growth  of  the  hooligan  class,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  class, 
is  the  result  of  the  non-enforcement  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  ? — I  could  get  the  figures  to  show  how  far 
that  has  been  enforced  without  much  difficulty,  but  I 
have  not  them  here.    {See  App.  No.  XV.). 

96457.  Have  you  yourself  much  experience  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  convictions  ? — I  have  not  had  much 
actual  experience  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act. 

96458.  Neither  in  the  country  nor  in  London  ? — No. 

96459.  You  could  not  tell  us  about  the  provision  of 
industrial  schools  officers  in  the  country  ? — ^No. 

96460.  Why  is  it  your  day  industrial  schools  are  not 
full  ? — I  do  not  quite  know  why  they  are  not  full. 

96461.  When  they  were  first  set  up  great  things  were 
expected.  We  used  to  be  told  they  were  going  to  be  the 
solution  of  all  sorts  of  difficulties  ? — I  cannot  say. 

96462.  So  far  as  numbers  go,  they  are  a  failure  ? — Yes 
in  their  present  condition.  But  I  am  hopeful  we  may  use 
them  for  other  purposes. 

96463.  Yet  we  are  told  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
serious  increase  in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  "  hooligan" 
class  ? — Yes. 

96464.  Those  boys  ought  to  be  prevented  growing  into 
hooligans,  ought  they  not  ? — Yes. 

96465.  By  the  education  authority,  whatever  it  is  ? — 
Yes. 

96466.  And  yet  these  day  industrial  schools  are  practi- 
cally empty  ? — They  are  not  used  as  they  woro. 
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Ou  lion  96467.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Have  you  worked  out  at  all  in 

wh  becomes  detail  any  particular  group  of  boys  as  to  their  industries, 
of :  rroup  of  and  seen  what  they  become  later  on  ;  for  instance,  street 


be  as 
strjt  sellers. 


;ibility 


sellers  ? — No,  I  have  not, 

96468.  Are  the  street  trading  regulations  in  London 
carried  out  to  any  extent  ? — The  recent  County  Council 
bje-laws  are  enforced,  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent, 

96469.  They  would  touch,  would  they  not,  a  large  class 
that  you  are  illustrating  ? — Yes,  the  street  trading  class. 

96470.  Therefore,  more  or  less  the  measure  of  their 
effect,  taken  as  one  force,  on  this  class  should  be  taken 
into  account  ? — Yes. 

96471.  Take  the  Birmingham  experience  ;    there  they 
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go  in  by  the  bye-laws  and  control  them  to  some  extent  ? — 
Yes. 

96472.  The  note  that  I  have  here  is  that  out  of  400  boys 
licenced  for  the  two  years  during  which  these  bye-laws 
have  been  in  force  it  was  impossible  to  trace  about  half, 
they  had  left  their  addresses,  and  their  whereabouts  were 
unknown.  Of  the  rest,  a  large  number,  eighty -three  boys 
of  fourteen  and  fifteen,  and  eleven  boys  of  sixteen,  had 
become  shoe  hands  ;  seventeen  had  gone  into  hosiery 
factories  ;  and  seventeen  young  boys  were  described  as 
messenger  boys  ;  while  only  five  continued  as  newsboys 
over  sixteen.  If  that  is  an  illustration  of  what  can  bo 
done  apart  from  any  special  machinery  but  by  looking 
after  the  boys  who  are  brigaded  by  the  bye-laws,  does 
it  not  seem  that  these  boys,  who  are  more  or  less  outcast 
in  the  point  of  view  of  street  sellers,  do  turn  out  better 
than  people  generally  expect  ? — It  would  follow  from 
that  that  they  did  ;  but  they  were  really  specially  looked 
after,  were  they  not  ? 

96473.  They  were  looked  after  in  connection  with 
street  trading,  wliich  is  one  outlet,  I  understand,  for  this 
class  of  boy  ? — Yes. 

96474.  Therefore,  if  we  in  London  looked  after  the 
street  trader  just  as  they  have  in  this  instance,  without 
any  further  complication  as  to  education,  might  we  not 
expect  as  good  a  result  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  you  would 
expect  that. 

96475.  Is  there  not,  therefore,  quite  another  attack 
on  this  subject  beyond  the  educational  attack  which  you 
submit  to  us  ? — I  do  not  think  that  this  is  really  the  case, 
even  with  this  type  of  boy  ;  you  do  not  continue  any  sort 
of  education  for  him  ;  you  do  not  continue  any  training 
in  intelligence,  and  certainly,  judging  from  my  own 
experience,  when  they  have  been  through  about  four 
years  of  ordinary  work  they  are  much  less  intelligent 
than  they  were  when  they  were  boys  :  you  see  the  result 
in  the  large  number  of  the  unemployed. 

96476.  What  evidence  have  you  to  show  that  these 
boys  handled  as  you  propose  to  handle  them,  so  far  as  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  in  any  form,  do  at  the  present 
moment  get  any  better  berths  ? — So  far  as  it  has  actually 

le  scheme,  been  done,  do  you  mean  ? 

96477.  As  far  as  it  has  been  done  ? — I  can  only  say 
that  we  have  made  arrangements  with  certain  employers 
who  do  let  their  boys  off  on  Saturday  afternoons,  or 
other  half  days,  to  attend  certain  classes.  The  silver- 
smiths have  done  this.  For  a  time  we  had  to  pay  the 
boys  extra  wages,  because  the  masters  deducted  the 
wages,  but  now  the  silversmiths  tell  us  that  the  boys 
are  so  much  improved  that  they  will  pay  them  the  full 
wages,  even  although  they  are  allowed  off  time  to  attend 
our  classes.  That  would  show  that  certainly  in  that 
particular  case  they  get  real  benefit  from  it. 

96478.  That  is  a  better  class,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  cer- 
tainly the  better  class  ;  we  have  not  attempted  to  tackle 
the  lower  classes  at  all. 

96479.  You  ask  a  very  large  expenditure  on  behalf  of 
the  nation  on  what  is,  after  all,  not  even  experimental.  I 
understand  you  to  say  there  is  really  no  evidence  that 

ne  for'foiir  'would  turn  out  as  you  suggest  ? — There  may  be  no 
ws.  statistical  evidence,  but  general  arguments  justify  the 

conclusion.  The  most  critical  point  of  a  boy's  career  is 
just  the  time  when  he  leaves  school :  he  has  been  looked 
after  very  carefully  up  to  fourteen  by  the  schoolmaster, 
then  he  is  suddenly  thrown  on  the  world  with  nobody  to 
look  after  him  :  if  you  believe  in  any  form  of  education 
you  must  believe  that  if  you  had  control  over  that  boy 
for  half-time  for  four  years  you  would  be  able  to  exercise 
a  beneficial  influence  on  his  character. 

429— IX. 


96480  Admitting   the   desirability  of   looking   after  Mr.  Erginald 
children  at  that  time  of  their  lives,  the  proposal  you  make     A .  Bray. 
is  one  specific  proposal  of  a  very  expensive  nature  ? — Yes.      jyjar  1 908 

96481.  There  is  no  experimental  evidence  of  that  in   

the  direction  that  you  yourself  submitted  to  us  in  regard  Lack  of 

to  the  class  of  boy  that  is  most  likely  to  go  wrong  ? —  experimental 
There  is  no  experimental  evidence  that  I  know  of.  evidence. 

96482.  Now  let  me  take  j^ou  to  what  I  think  is  ex- 
f  erimental  evidence ;  have  you  followed  closely  at  all 
the  industrial  school  movement  ? — I  am  not  very  familiar 
with  the  industrial  school  movement. 

96483.  May  I  suggest  this,  that  that  movement  has  Q^gJ,^J(,JJ  ^{ 
succeeded,  as  I  think  it  has  personally,  largely  by  reason  types  of 

of  the  fact  that  the  education  has  been  of  a  type  very  education, 
different  from  what  is  usually  supplied  in  our  elementary 
schools  ? — ^Yes. 

96484.  If  that  be  so,  not  only  would  you  ask,  as  I  under- 
stand, large  help  for  education,  but  you  would  ask  large 
help  for  education  which  is  very  different  to  what  is 

usually  supplied  ? — Do  you  mean  that  I  am  suggesting  a 

different  type  of  education  ? 

96485.  Not  only  that,  but  this  education  which  they  get 
is  largely  institutional  ? — ^In  the  industrial  schools  ? 

96486.  Yes.    You  do  not  propose  anything  of  that  "  ' 
type  in  your  suggestion  ? — In  my  half-time  it  is  certainly  education 
largely  technical  of  a  kind,  or  rather  what  one  M^ould  suggested, 
usually  term  now  motor  education,  because  an  immense 
number  of  these  boys  you  would  not  train  in  a  skilled 

trade,  but  you  would  teach  them  very  much  the  use  of  the 
hand. 

96487.  The  other  part  of  the  time  you  would  teach 
them  in  their  homes  ? — -Yes. 

96488.  Surely  the  difference  is  greater  in  taking  them 
to  an  institution  where  they  are  altogether  institutional- 
ised for  the  time  being  ? — It  would  be  a  different  effect. 

96489.  We  have  one  step  further  to  go,  not  only  is  that  Use  proposed 

so,  but  we  have  the  day  industrial  schools  ;  they  are  really  to      made  of 

not  half-time,  but  practically  whole-time,  with  a  home  t^^^J  if'ijis' 
.a  n    4t  trial  sch;ols. 

innuence  ? — Yes. 

96490.  Why  is  it  that  no  one  connected  with  the  council 
who  are  working  out  those  things,  lays  any  stress  on  the 
day  industrial  school  system,  and  yet  it  has  the  very  ele- 
ment of  the  problem  in  it  ? — I  agree  one  might  do  more 
with  the  day  industrial  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
council  has  decided  to  use  them  for  children  of  parents 
who  are  away  during  the  day. 

96491.  Why  should  not  your  day  industrial  schools  be 
your  system  carried  on,  if  neccessary,  in  later  life  ? — You 
are  still  dealing  with  just  the  absolute  residuum,  the 
lowest  type  of  all  ? 

96492.  I  am  dealing  with  those  about  whom  there  is 
most  talk,  van  boys,  street  sellers,  and  such  like  ? — Van 
boys,  telegraph  boys  and  all  those  ? 

96493.  Messenger  boys  and  all  that  sort  ? — It  would  be 
very  unfair  to  class  all  these  with  the  residual  class  who 
would  come  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  I  have  been 
going  through  the  occupations  of  the  parents  of  a  number 
of  boys  in  our  Return  on  the  occupations  of  boys  as  they 
leave  school,  and  find  artisans  and  all  kinds  of  skilled 
workers  sending  their  boys  as  district  messengers  and 
van  boys. 

96494.  Do  not  let  us  quarrel  about  the  fact  of  their 
being  industrial  school  boys,  I  am  only  talking  about  the 
sort  of  education  ?  — If  you  mean  the  sort  of  education  given 
in  the  day  industrial  schools,  I  think  to  a  large  extent  that 
is  an  education  which  would  be  given  in  a  good  many  of 
what  I  should  call  the  half-time  schools. 

96495.  The  day  industrial  school  education  commence 
earlier  than  fourteen  ? — Yes. 

96496.  Do  you  not  find  actually  in  the  schools  that  proposal 

at  the  earlier  age  than  this,  thirteen  or  fourteen,  when  that  "motor" 
the  children  leave,  the  characteristics  of  the  children  education  be 
show  that  something  is  wanting  other  than  the  elemen-  given  at  an 
tary  education  they  are  receiving  ? — I  agree  altogether,  earlier  age 
We  want  much  more,  in  some  of  the  poorer  schools  cer-  " 
tainly,  of  the  semi -industrial  training,  or  rather,  as  we 
now  call  it,  motor  education ;  we  are  trying  one  or  two 
schools  now. 

96497.  If  that  is  so,  does  not  this  difficulty  we  have  to 
deal  with  later  in  life  become  a  difficulty  which  it  is  more 
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31r.  Eegmald  proper  to  deal  with  during  the  normal  school  life  ? — I 
A.  Bray.     think  you  will  never  really  deal  with  it  if  you  let  the  boy 

  so  out  at  fourteen. 

16  Mar.  1908.  ^ 

  96498.  Let  us  put  that  question  aside  ;    is  it  not  the 

faot  that  the  boys  while  in  school  show  at  an  earlier  age 
the  necessity  for  this  type  of  education  ? — Certain  of 
them  ;  I  agree  with  that. 

96499.  That  class  would  be  largely  the  same  class  of 
boy  that  might  go  wrong  in  the  miscellaneous  labour 
market  later  on  ? — He  might  form  part  of  that  class. 
It  is  rather  the  slow  developing  boy  and  the  unintelligent 
boy  who  comes  into  that  class,  not  the  very  bright  boy ; 
the  very  sharp  boy  would  not  come  into  that  category  and 
yet  might  very  likely  go  wrong. 

96500.  Admitted.  I  want  to  bring  the  question  before 
you  whetlier  it  is  not  that  we  should  try  to  get  an  industrial 
education  of  a  different  type  at  an  earlier  age  ? — That  I 
agree  with  altogether. 

96501.  When  we  come  to  the  boys  later  on,  when 
they  leave  school,  there  is  a  gap  between  the  work  of 
manhood  and  their  leaving  school  ? — Yes. 

96502.  That  I  understand  you  to  say  ? — Yes, 

96503.  During  that  period,  have  we  any  experience  of 
a  kind  of  education  other  than  that  I  have  mentioned, 
namely,  the  industrial  tj^e,  which  should  be  given  them  ? 
— I  am  not  quite  sure  what  you  mean.  What  boys  are 
we  actually  dealing  with  ? 

Evil  effects  96504.  Dealing  with  those  of  the  type  you  mention, 
of  some  you  want  to  look  after  at  this  period  ? — My  point  is 

employments  that  these  lads  when  they  get  to  be  eighteen  are  very 
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much  less  intelligent  than  they  were  at  fourteen.  At 
fourteen  I  have  known  them  bright  and  intelligent ; 
then  they  have  gone  into  this  work  which  has  often 
been  well  paid,  but  at  which  they  get  no  sort  of  education, 
and  at  eighteen  they  wite  worse,  they  speak  worse,  and 
they  are  quite  unintelligent.  You  would  say  they  had 
never  had  any  satisfactory  sort  of  education  at  all.  It  is 
the  work  which  does  it,  it  is  not  only  the  boy  who  would 
go  into  the  industrial  school,  but  some  of  the  very  smartest 
and  most  intelligent  boys  are  spoilt  in  this  way ;  boys  I 
have  picked  out  myself  as  boys  I  should  imagine  would 
do  well. 

96505.  I  am  not  contesting  your  issue,  I  am  simply  trying 
how  best  to  deal  with  it.  I  am  suggesting  that  at  an 
earlier  age  you  might  deal  with  the  question  to  prevent 
further  degeneration  ? — That  would  be  true  as  regards 
the  subnormal  child  and  child  of  late  development,  but 
there  is  no  degeneration  with  the  ordinary  or  the  specially 
bright  child. 

96506.  What  has  struck  one  very  much  is  that  unless 
a  boy  is  obviously  fitted  for  some  skilled  work  later  on, 
or  so-called  skilled  work,  the  best  thing  for  him  very 
frequently  is  work  of  a  different  type  altogether,  which, 
as  you  said,  would  be  a  general  education  ? — Yes. 

96507.  Do  you  think  that  your  half-time  system 
could  be  brought  into  your  plan  for  providing  the  boy 
with  the  general  education  he  wants,  imless  you  make 
it  largely  industrial  education  ? — There  would  be  an 
industrial  side,  I  quite  admit. 

90508.  If  you  make  it  a  skilled  industrial  education, 
would  you  not  have  the  forces  of  labour  against  you  ; 
would  you  not  find  yourself  dealing  with  a  large  number 
of  boys  skilled  up  to  a  point,  and  putting  them  into  the 
labour  market,  either  to  join  the  unions  or  to  be  out  of  it 
altogether  ? — I  think  there  is  some  confusion  hero.  I  have 
not  for  the  moment  in  view  the  training  of  the  skilled 
workman.  I  want  to  create  the  inteUigent  imskiJled 
labourer.  Some  part  of  his  training  must  be  of  an  indus- 
trial character ;  he  must  lea.m  to  use  his  hands.  No  doubt 
we  could  pick  out  certain  who  would  be  fitted  for  a  skilled 
trade  and  give  them  appropriate  training,  but  I  am  not 
advocating  the  training  of  everyone  for  a  skilled  trade. 
It  is  the  person  destined  to  remain  an  unskilled  labourer 
that  I  am  thinking  of  particulaily. 

96509.  You  are  not  providing,  therefore,  at  all  for 
boys  who  might  do  entirely  better  work  than  unskilled 
work  ? — I  should  not  quite  say  that.  Those  who  are 
already  engaged  in  some  skilled  trade  would  under  the 
half-time  system  receive  an  all-round  training  in  their 
appropriate  trade.  There  would,  of  course,  be  various 
types  of  school,  and  the  boj^s  would  be  sorted  out  into 
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these  tjrpes  of  schools  according  to  their  capacities  and 
according  to  their  occupations.  We  should  xmdoubtedly 
provide  for  the  skilled  worker  of  the  future,  but  those 
likely  never  to  run  above  the  level  of  the  unskilled  worker 
would  receive  a  different  training.  I  do  nob  want  one 
type  of  school,  but  many  types. 

96510.  You  do  not  think  that  you  would  at  all  interfere 
with  the  trade  union  ways  of  working  ? — I  do  not  see 
that  it  should  interfere  in  any  way,  any  more  than  our 
technical  classes  do  now.  To  a  large  extent  where  a  boy 
has  entered  a  skilled  trade  we  should  provide  a  large 
am^'yunt  of  training,  but  then  he  would  have  actually 
entered  the  trade. 

96511.  Then  practically  you  would  say  that  your 
half-time  work  would  be  a  sort  of  public  school  apprentice- 
ship ? — Yes. 

96512.  With  a  large  margin  allowed  for  unskilled 
labour  ? — Yea. 

96513.  Do  you  really  think  that  the  system  of  teaching  Ad^an  jes 
which  is  within  our  reach  at  present  sufficiently  shows  of  the 
you  what  should  be  done  to  justify  you  in  asking  for  an  schemi 
enormous  sucn  of  money  for  it  ? — I  think  it  shows  what 
should  be  done  with  the  skilled.    With  regard  to  the 
uos'iilled,  I  should  be  perfectly  witling  to  say  that  the  , 
expenditure  would  be  justified  if  we  could  have  educa-  ' 
tional  control  over  these  boys  during  half-time  for  four 
years.    We   could  watch   over  their  physical  health. 

A  great  deal  is  known  about  physical  health,  and  physical 
training  now.  When  you  come  to  the  mental  side,  thafe 
is,  of  course,  more  difficult ;  but  even  so,  we  know  a 
certain  amount  about  the  educational  development  of 
the  mind,  and  we  can  teach  such  subjects  as  handicrafts 
which  would  help  in  the  development  of  the  mind.  So 

it  is  not  pure  experiment ;  we  have  the  whole  educational 

experience  of  the  past  to  draw  on. 

96514.  Have  you  yourself  seen  at  work  the  half-time  Witnes  as 
system  as  we  now  have  it  ? — No,  I  have  never  seen  it  g^^g^pf  ^ 
at  work.    We  have  no  half-time  in  London,  half-tin 

96515.  You  have  never  seen  the  effect  of  it  then  on  system, 
children  up  to  fourteen  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

96516.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  method,  do  you  Effect  c  lie 
think  ?    The  idei  is  that  there  will  be  a  rise  of  wage  for  system  > 
the  boy  labour,  is  it  not  ?— There  would  be  some  rise,  wages  f 
in  such  positions  as  district  messengers,  van  boys,  and  ^^J*- 
that  kind  of  thing. 

96517.  Would  it  be  enough  to  recoup  the  parent  for  Effect  oihe 
the  boy  standing  out  from  full  emplojrment  and  living  p-irents. 
longer  on  him,  as  it  were  ? — Not  unless,  as  would  probably  ' 
happen  in  many  trades,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  tendency  {q 
to  substitute  adult  in  place  of  boy  labour.  jjoy  labo 

96518.  But  supposing  the  men  came  in,  they  would  be 
unskilled  men,  would  they  not  ? — At  the  present  time 
they  would. 

96519.  They  would  be  the  parties  who  would  come 
forward  for  the  work  that  the  boy  left  ?— Yes. 

96520.  Then  you  would  have  men  who  would  be  practi-  -^^^^^  qu 
cilly  earning  boys'  wages  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  you  would  employer 
get  that,  because  they  would  not  work  for  boys'  wages. 

The  employer  would  be  in  this  difficulty,  that  he  would 
find  that  the  hoj^  that  he  had  to  employ  on  half-time 
were  rather  troublesome  in  that  way,  and  though  it 
might  be  difficult,  it  would  pay  him  to  put  in  a  man 
instead,  but  then  he  would  have  to  pay  that  man  a  man's 
wages. 

96521.  Take  the  lower  class  of  wages  in  London  in  the  Men's  anc 
most  transitory  range  of  labom- ;    what  would  you  say  ^'^^^ 
they  amount  to  ? — Do  you  mean  the  worst  kind  ?  compared 

96522.  Yes  ? — I  suppose  if  it  was  regular,  it  would 
not  drop  below  about  ISs. 

96523.  What  would  a  boy  get  now  ? — It  would  depend 
of  course,  on  his  age.  I  suppose  he  might  rise  to  IBs. 
by  the  time  he  reached  eighteen  years  of  age. 

96524.  Is  there,  then,  such  a  great  difference  between 
the  boy  labouring  and  the  man  labouring  ? — There 
probably  is  not  a  great  difference  between  highest  pay 
of  the  lad  at  eighteen  and  the  lowest  pay  of  the  adult. 

96525.  So  that  you  think  the  adult  at  eighteen  would 
come  in  and  take  a  wage  equal  to  the  boy's  ? — ^Vhere  the 
lowest  paid  adult  took  the  place  of  the  highest  paid 
lad  of  the  age  of  eighteen  this  might  happen,  but  not 
otherwise. 
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96526.  If  there  is  a  difficulty  in  his  getting  a  livelihood, 
as  aocording  to  your  Statement  there  is  in  London,  would 
the  min  not  be  forced  to  take  boy's  labour  and  do  it 
even  if  it  was  only  a  matter  of  los.  or  16s.  a  week  or 
som3thing  of  that  kind  ?  You  are  opening,  as  it  were, 
by  your  own  statement,  a  new  market  for  his  labour  ? — 
I  am  increasing  the  demand  for  adult  unskilled  labour 
beyond  what  it  is  at  present,  but  I  am  not  changing  the 
supply,  and  if  I  increase  the  demand,  the  natural  thing 
is  that  I  shall  increase  the  amount  that  must  be  paid  for  it. 

96527.  It  should  not  affect  the  standard  wage  that  the 
miuraging  employer  was  willing  to  pay  for  that  type  of  labour,  other- 
iHitiug.      wise  you  would  have  sweating  all  over  again,  would  you 

not  ? — -Yes.  But  I  do  not  think  that  is  probable,  and 
that  does  not  seem  to  me  what  would  happen.  Admitting 
the  actual  sweating  industries,  which  I  suppose  one  will 
have  to  deal  with  by  themselves,  I  do  not  think  you  will 
find  that  employers  would  try  to  get  these  men  at 
sweated  rates,  because  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
get  them  for  14s.  or  1.5s.  a  week  ;  the  men  would  not  take 
the  work — except  just  a  few.  they  would  say  they  would 
not  work  at  all.  What  would  happen,  I  believe,  is  that 
you  would  rather  raise  the  wages  of  unskilled  labour  by 
making  a  greater  demand  for  it ;  that  would  be  the  natural 
economic  result. 
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96528.  You  would  raise  the  demand  by  giving  them  half 
the  days  of  the  boys,  that  is,  the  half  time  which  the  boy 
was  taken  away  for  school  would  be  work  available  for 
the  man  ? — Yes,  but  not,  of  course,  on  that  particular 
job.  What  would  happen  would  be  that  the  em- 
ployer would  say :  "  I  am  not  going  to  employ  boys 
in  this  way ;  I  will  have  men  instead."  In  other 
cases  they  would  say :  "  Very  well ;  I  will  have 
two  boys  instead  of  one  boy."  What  they  would  not  do 
would  be  to  say  :  "  I  will  have  a  boy  on  half-time, 
and  I  will  have  a  man  for  the  other  half-time."  I  do 
not  think  that  would  happen. 

96529.  You  do  not  think  they  would  rather  have  a 
man  at  a  low  wage  such  as  they  paid  before  and  keep  the 
boy  entirely  out  of  it  ? — I  think  they  would  do  one  or  the 
other.  I  think  they  would  either  dispense  with  boys  or 
they  would  work  them  on  the  two-shift  system.  Th* 
district  messengers  would  not  have  the  least  difficulty 
in  working  with  two  shifts  of  boys. 

96530.  If  they  take  the  bold  course  and  get  rid  of  the 
boj's  altogether  your  system  would  fail,  would  it  not  ? — 
If  they  got  rid  of  the  boys  altogether  then  there  would  be 
an  immense  demand  for  unskilled  labour  as  they  would 
have  to  replace  the  boys  by  something  ;  and  that  greater 
demand  would  raise  the  wages  of  unskilled  labour  because 
there  would  be  more  competition  for  it. 

96531.  But  the  boy  would  be  left  out  ?— Yes. 

96532.  And,  therefore,  he  would  be  half  his  time  idle 
and  half  his  time  at  school  ? — Not  necessarily,  because 
if  one  employer  dispenses  with  boys,  all  could  not  do  this. 
The  half-time  system  would  diminish  the  supply  of  boys 
by  one  half,  so  that  if  half  the  employers  gave  up  boys 
there  would  be  enough  work  left  for  the  remainder. 

96533.  Are  you  not  counting — for  that  is  what  it  comes 
to — on  a  market  which  wiU  take  absolutely  certain  definite 
forms,  whereas  you  cannot  control  those  forms  and  you 
cannot  foretell  what  they  wiU  be  ? — The  half-time  system 
will  be  one  of  the  conditions  to  which  the  market  wUl  have 
to  conform. 

96534.  But  what  the  reactions  may  be  from  your  in- 
tervention you  cannot  control  ? — Of  course,  in  all  economic 
things  it  is  amazingly  difficult  to  prophesy. 

96535.  You  would  affect  80,000  children,  I  iinder- 
Btand  ?— Actually  70,000  children. 

96536.  And  that  would  be  running  on  from  year  to 
year  ? — Yes. 

96537.  So  your  interference  with  the  laboiir  market 
would  be  gigantic  ? — Yes. 

essitv  for  96538.  Do  you  think  that  all  those  70,000  children 
5  control  would  want  the  half-time  ? — Yes,  I  do  ;     that  events 
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show  that  we  must  retain  some  control  over  children 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen. 

96539.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDovgall.)  There  are  in  existence 
now  evening  continuation  schools,  are  there  not  ? — Yes. 

96540.  Those,  of  course,  are  voluntary  ? — They  are 
quite  voluntary. 
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96541.  How  far  do  they  obtain  in  the  rural  districts  ?  Mr.  EeginaldF 
— I  believe  in  some  rural  districts  they  exist ;  but  I  could     A .  Bray. 
not  speak  with  much  experience  on  rural  districts. 

96542.  Are  they  largely  taken  advantage  of  ? — A 
considerable  number  attend.  I  suppose  that  at  our 
evening  schools  in  London  very  nearly  100,000  of  all 
ages  would  be  enrolled  at  one  time  or  another  ;  but  then 
they  would  not  be  regular  attendants. 

96543.  You  do  not  know  what  the  attendance  is  ? — • 
It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  give  figures  representing  the 
attendance  because  the  conditions  vary  so  enormously. 
Some  go  just  for  one  class,  others  to  many ;  and  then  a  lot 
enrol  themselves  and  only  make  a  few  attendances. 

96544.  I  understand  your  proposal  is  that  in  every 
elementary  school  in  England  there  should  be  in  future 
appliances  for  teaching  these  half-timers  ? — Not  in  every 
elementary  school.  We  should  not  have  it  in  London 
in  any  elementary  schools,  as  we  should  have  special 
centres  in  London.  Of  course,  in  some  small  remote 
village  you  might  have  to  run  it  in  connection  with  the 
village  school ;  but  as  a  rule  you  would  make  use  of  special 
centres. 

96545.  How  about  the  rural  districts  ? — There  I  would 
say  that  you  might  have  to  do  it  in  connection  with  the 
elementary  school. 

96546.  Of  course,  you  could  not  have  the  boy  if  he  Difficulties 
were  working  half  the  day  in  one  place,  attending  school  in  working 
at  a  centre  in  another  place  ? — No,  you  could  not.  t^i®  scheme. 

96547.  That  would  be  an  impossible  condition  of  things, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

96548.  And  otherAvise  the  expense  would  be  enormous  ? 
—Yes. 

96549.  Your  scheme  is  that  in  the  rural  districts,  say.  Possible  co- 
in an  area  where  there  are  three  or  four  elementary  schools  operation  of 
providing  for  the  children  now,  possibly  there  might  sevei-al  vil- 
be  one  centre  for  the  half-timers ;  is  that  it  ? — I  was  lages. 
thinking  of  one  parish  that  I  know,  in  which  there  are 
four  villages  and  about  300  children  ;  that  would  mean 
about  thirty  on  half-time  in  each  year,  or  a  total  of  120 
half-timers  ;  it  would  be  worth  while  putting  up  a  centre 
for  them  which  you  could  arrange  more  or  less  mid-way 
between  the  villages. 

96550.  Would  that  not  necessitate  their  almost  giving 
up  their  whole  time  to  their  school  work  ?  They  could 
not  work  where  they  lived  and  then  go  to  this  centre  for 
the  half-time  schooling,  could  they? — Yes  ;  it  would  be 
no  great  distance. 


96551.  Would  that  apply  all  over  England  ?— That 
would  have  to  be  worked  out,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  any  difficulty  in  working  it  out  for  all  England. 
Of,  course,  conceivably,  in  the  pm-ely  agricultural  districts 
it  might  be  necessary  to  have  instead  of  a  half-day 
system  a  half -week  system  ;  or  you  could  vary  it  in 
many  ways  ;  so  that  the  boy  spent  the  whole  day  at 
school  for  a  certain  time.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  agri- 
cultMal  districts  plans  could  be  devised  that  would  work 
easily. 

96552.  Would  it  work  in  sparsely  populated  parts  of 
the  country,  say  in  Scotland,  because  the  system  must 
be  applied  all  round,  you  know  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  work  wherever  there  is  an  elementary  school. 
If  the  elementary  school  system  can  work,  I  ao  not  see 
Wliy  this  system  should  not  work  with  the  necessary 
variations,  as  I  have  said,  of  working  tor  a  whole  day  and 
then  off  for  a  whole  day.  You  can  get  numerous  varieties. 
Then,  as  somebody  has  suggested  you  might  perhaps 
do  it  more  during  the  winter  ;  in  Scotland  probably 
that  would  be  easier  than  taking  the  shortened  days. 

96553.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  First  about  finance:  Did 
I  imderstand  you  aright  that  your  estimate  is  that  it 
would  be  £1,100,000  per  annum  in  London  ? — Yes, 
London. 

96554.  Is  that  for  the  first  year  ? — That  would  repre- 
sent the  maximum  and  include  all  the  half-timers  in  the 
four  years. 

96555.  In  arriving  at  that  estimate  do  you  suppose 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  accommo-Uation 
for  the  whole  of  the  children  at  one  and  the  same  time  ? — 
No.  I  am  assuming  that  it  is  the  half-time  system  but  I 
provide  accommodation  for  the  whole  time,  so  that  every 
place  I  find  means  two  places  for  the  half-timers. 
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Mr.  Reginald     96556.  Tnat  is  to  say,  you  do  not  contemplate  that  all 
A.  Bray.     the  children  would  be  under  instruction  at  one  and  the 
same  moment,  but  that  only  half  of  them  would  ? — Yes. 

96557.  You  would  have  a  morning  school  and  an 
aft^irnoon  school  and  some  would  come  in  the  morning 
and  some  in  the  afternoon  ? — -Yes. 

96558.  Otherwise  your  figures  would  be  considerably 
increased  ?— Very  considerably. 

96559.  Do  you  think  that  the  arrangement  contem- 
plated would  be  practicable  ? — I  think  that  would  be 
practicable. 
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96560.  Are  there  occupations  which  would  lend  them- 
selves to  an  arrangement  of  that  sort  where  the  boys 
could  be  employed  in  the  morning  and  free  in  the  afternoon, 
or  vice  versa  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  with  a  very  large 
number  like  the  district  messengers  and  the  van  boys 
there  should  be  no  great  difficulty. 

96561.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  to  enable  the  arrangements  you  have  in  view 
to  be  carried  out  ? — I  think  so. 

Witnefs  96562.  You  were  a  guardian  at  one  time,  were  you 

formerly  a      not  ? — Yes. 

Uamberwell       96563.  Was  that  in  Camberwell  ?— Yes. 

Scattered  96564.  There  they  have  the  scattered  home  system,  I 

>ome  system,  think  ? — Yes. 

The  boys  96565.  At  what  age  did  they  let  the  boys  go  to  work  ? 

went  to  work  — They  let  them  go  at  about  fourteen — as  soon  as  they 
at  14.  were  free  from  school  control. 
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96566.  Whilst  they  were  under  the  guardians  did  they 
get  any  industrial  training  ? — No,  not  in  the  scattered 
homes  when  I  was  a  guardian.  But  the  system  had  only 
recently  been  started  then. 

96567.  And  they  got  no  instruction  beyond  that  which 
they  received  in  the  elementary  schools  to  which  they 
went  ? — Yes. 

98568.  Have  you  any  knowledge  how  the  boys  turned 
out  afterwards  ? — The  system  had  not  been  going  on  long 
enough  when  I  was  a  guardian  to  say  ;  but  to  some  extent 
it  seemed  to  answer  f t  irly  because  the  boys  used  to  come 
I  ack  again  to  the  homes  and  see  their  foster-parents. 

96569.  What  occupations  did  they  generally  go  to  from 
Camberwell  ? — More  or  less  unskilled  and  uneducative 
in  character ;  they  became  shop-boys  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

96570.  Newspaper-boys,  and  so  on  ? — Yes.  They 
would  just  see  who  the  employer  was  and  then  let  him 
have  a  boy  ;  a  shop-keeper  would  have  a  boy  and  so  on  ? 

96571.  Did  they  exercise  any  control  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  boy,  namely,  as  to  his  hours  and  as  to  sug- 
gesting that  he  should  go  to  a  continuation  school  and  so 
forth  ?— They  would  try  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  a  con- 
tinuation schocl. 

96572.  You  do  not  know  perhaps  how  far  that  was 
successful  ?— No,  I  could  not  answer  that. 

96573.  (Miss  Hill).  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  found  a  London  boy  who  had  been  at  work  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  less  intelligent  at  eighteen  than  he 
was  at  fourteen  ? — That  is  the  case  with  a  great  many 
of  them  who  have  been  in  one  of  those  uneducational 
forms  of  employment. 

96574.  I  could  quite  have  understood  his  being  less 
disciplined  and  less  valuable  morally,  but  I  should  have 
thought  his  intellect  as  a  rule  was  at  least  as  alive  ;  but 
that  is  not  your  experience  ? — Not  with  a  large  number 
of  these.  You  get  boys  who  are  fond  of  reading  who  have 
a  certain  interest  in  intellectual  pursuits,  but  the  whole 
of  that  would  go  and  they  will  have  nothing  but  the 
ordinary  street  interests. 

96575.  So  it  was  not  exactly  their  intelligence  that  had 
diminished  ? — It  was  the  way  in  which  their  intelligence 
was  manifested. 

96676.  Their  intelligence  was  devoted  to  another  set 
of  things  ? — Yes— of  a  kind  you  would  naturally  call  less 
intelligent,  I  suppose  ? 

96577.  Have  you  any  experience  of  boys  who  rather 
become  less  intelligent  by  being  kept  in  the  ordinary 
echool  where  their  interest  would  rather  be  in  work — 
boys  who  seem  to  stop  growing,  but  develop  far  better 
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with  work  than  with  continued  schooling  ? — I  think  there 
are  certain  boys  who  would  be  far  better  with  a  different 
kind  of  schooling — with  a  schooling  that  had  a  much 
more  strongly  emphasised  industrial  side  to  it,  certainly. 

96578.  Work  is  more  or  less  educational  very  often, 
is  it  not  ? — Undoubtedly. 

96579.  Now  with  regard  to  the  cost.  Of  course  the 
cost  of  training  these  boys  would  be  considerable,  but 
you  would  have  also  to  consider  the  enormous  loss  to  the 
family  from  the  postponement  of  their  wage-earning  years. 
It  is  often  a  very  hard  struggle  for  a  man,  and  still  more 
for  a  widow  to  keep  his  or  her  children  until  fourteen, 
and  then  if  afier  they  have  become  fourteen  there  are  four 
more  years  in  which  they  can  only  work  half-time  and 
consequently  cannot  earn  full  wages,  that  side  of  the 
finance  will  have  to  be  very  gravely  considered,  will  it 
not  ? — I  think  so.  But  you  see  after  the  four  years, 
when  we  have  escaped  from  the  vicious  circle  in  which 
inefficient  parents,  by  sending  their  children  to  unedu- 
cational forms  of  work,  create  inefficient  men,  we  should 
get  an  efiicient  and  consequently  better-paid  people. 

96580.  But  you  are  expecting  from  the  very  poorest 
class  of  parent  an  investment  of  capital  which  is  just  what 
they  find  so  difficult  to  make  ? — That  is  so.  But  then  that 
is  whit  all  education  has  iavol/ei. 

96681.  You  want  to  make  it  a  great  deal  more  costly 
not  only  to  the  rate-payer  but  to  the  parent  also  ?— Yes  ; 
exactly  as  the  ordinary  elementary  education  increased  ' 
the  cost  at  the  outset,  but  proved  worth  the  expenditm'e  ] 
in  the  end.  I 

96682.  You  have  considered  that  and  are  prepared  for 

it  ? — I  am  prepared  for  it.  1 

96583.  You  are  prepared  for  a  fresh  tax  on  the  poorest  j 
parents  of  the  county  ? — I  am  prepared  for  that.  : 

96584.  (Mr.  Loch.)  What  do  you  estimate  would  be  the 
difference,  that  is,  the  amount  that  would  have  to  be 
brought  in  to  be  added  to  tne  capital  of  the  individual  ?— 
I  think  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say. 

96585.  You  have  never  made  any  calculation  ? — I  do 
not  know  what  data  you  can  go  on  to  make  any  calcula- 
tion. 

96586.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  expenditure  on  ele- Total  ra 
mentary  education  now  in  London  ? — -The  rate  for  elemen-  educatioi 
tary  and  higher  education,  that  is,  for  all  education,  is  London. 
Is.  7d.  i 

96687.  What  does  each  Id.  produce  ?— About  £180,000.  | 
96588.  So  that  the  total  expenditure  is  about  £3,600,000?  ! 
— Yes.    That  is  nett,  of  course,  after  deducting  the  Board  | 
of  Education  grants.  | 

96689.  Now  you  are  proposing  to  put  it  up  a  million  ? —  extent  to! 
If  I  may  deduct  the  Board  of  Education  grants  again  it  which  rai 
would  only  put  the  rate  up  2d.  would  be 
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96690.  Yes  ;  but  that  comes  out  of  the  taxes  ? — Yes. 
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96592.  How  many  places  ?— We  should  want  120,000 
places. 

96593.  Then  that  would  be  about  £4,800,000  ?— Yes  ; 
that  is  assuming  that  we  could  not  use  a  great  many  of 
the  institutions  we  have  got  now.  But,  we  could  do  that, 
as  there  are  a  large  number  in  the  Polytechnics  and  Tech- 
nic ^1  Institutes  with  vacant  places  duriag  the  day. 

96694.  What  is  your  sinking  fund  based  on  ? — I  took  it 
at  £40  a  place. 

96695.  Then  your  estimate  is  a  very  high  one  ? — I 
have  taken  a  high  estimate. 

96596.  Mrs.  Webb  asked  you  a  question  as  regards  the  Difficulties 
difficulty   of   successful   administration   where   certain  adminisfcra 
subjects  were  divided  between  different  authorities  ;  by 
different  authorities  I  assume  you  mean  not  different 
committees  of  the  London  County  Coimcil,  but  distinct 

and  separate  authorities  such  as  a  board  of  guardians  ? — 
Yes. 

96597.  You  would  not  call  the  statutory  education 
committee  a  separate  authority  to  the  London  County 
Council,  would  you  ? — No. 
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96598.  Where  you  have  got  these  committees  working 
in  co-operation,  the  difficulty  which  you  mention  of 
separate  authorities  who  are  interested  in  the  same  ques- 
tion is  to  a  large  extent,  diminished,  I  suppose  ?— Yes. 

96599.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  statistics,  I 
notice  that  in  Mr.  Jackson's  Report  he  has  not  put  the 
total  niuuber  of  boys.  According  to  the  last  census 
returns  of  the  total  number  of  boys  of  fifteen  years  re- 
t'irned  as  employed  there  is  a  decrease  of  12  •  9  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  number  in  1891  ;  while  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  messenger  boys  at  the  same  age,  the 
number  has  only  declined  5-1  per  cent.  Then  a  little 
later  it  is  stated  that  in  the  last  decennial  period  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
services  has  increased  from  14,955  to  22,819,  or  by  52-6 
per  cent.  Therefore  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  large 
increase  in  the  employment  of  messenger  boys  in  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  services  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  messengers  would  have  been  considerable 
because  there  was  a  reduction  of  5  •  1  in  the  last  decennial 
period  ;  so  that  really  the  number  of  boys  employed  in 
that  way  is  a  decreasing  one  ? — I  am  not  quite  clear  about 
those  figures.    Where  do  they  come  from  ? 

96600.  From  the  General  Census  of  the  whole  country  ? 
— One  would  have  to  go  into  those  figures  to  see  just 
what  they  meant.  One  could  not  answer  what  was 
their  real  significance  across  the  table. 

96601.  While  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  boy- 
labour  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  there  has  been  a  more  marked  decrease  during 
the  last  decade  ? — I  have  not  the  figures  before  me. 


96602.  {Mr.  Loch.)  You  have  none  of  those  figures, 
have  you  ? — No. 

96603.  There  are  no  figures,  are  there  ?— There  aie 
no  figures. 

96604.  {Cliairman.)  I  rather  understand  you  did  not 
go  into  the  actual  statistics  of  the  mass  of  boy  employ- 
ment, but  from  what  you  have  analysed  in  the  figures 
you  have  got,  you  consider,  that  a  very  large  proportion 
went  to  unskilled  labour  ? — Yes. 

96605.  That  is  your  point  ? — That  is  the  real  point. 

96606.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Whilst  you  do  not  say  that 
the  recent  industrial  development  depended  on  boy- 
labour  you  do  say  that  casual  labour  should  be  reduced 
considerably  by  influencing  the  lives  of  the  boys  by 
training  them  for  better  occupations  before  they  grow 
into  men.  That  is  your  position,  is  it  not  ? — That  you 
might  reduce  the  casual  employment,  did  you  say  ? 

96607.  By  a  better  training  ?— Yes,  I  think  you  would  ; 
because  I  think  at  present  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  man  labour  which  is  really  not  worth  employing. 

96608.  {Chairman.)  You  would  stop  the  flow  into 
that  sphere  of  work  which  results  in  casual  employment  ? 
—Yes. 

96609.  {Mr.  Loch.)  You  will  affect  the  skilled  market 
immensely  in  this  proposal,  because  you  will  be  bringing 
a  great  many  more  into  it ;  the  question  is  whether  wages 
will  stand  as  they  are  ? — No  doubt  that  is  a  question  to  be 
considered,  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  again  that  I  am 
not  advocating  a  half-time  system  with  a  view  to  making 
everyone  a  skilled  workman,  but  in  order  to  make  every- 
one at  least  an  intelligent  unskilled  labourer. 
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96610.  {Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
prepare  for  us  a  very  able  and  interesting  Paper  which 
we  may  take  as  your  Evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement. 

1.  Unemployment  and  Boy  Labour  in  Glasgow. 

1.  I  am  Junior  Assistant  to  Professor  Smart  at  Glasgow 
University,  and  since  October  last  have  been  resident  in 
Glasgow.  Since  January  I  have  been  supplied,  by  the 
k'ndness  of  the  Parish  Counc'l  and  Distress  Committee 
officials.  Charity  Organisation  Sooiety  worki  rs,  i  niverslty 
students,  and  others,  with  the  particulars  as  to  the  previous 
records  of  labourers  and  tradesmen  given  in  Paragraph  8. 
Since  beginning  that  investigation,  Mr.  Kennedy,  a 
university  student,  and  myself,  have  been  visiting  em- 
ployers of  labour  in  order  to  ascertain  the  prospects 
before  boys  in  different  employments,  with  a  view  to 
assisting  ^Irs.  Gordon  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry  made  for  that  purpose  we  have  incidentally 
foimd  our  own  views  as  to  the  effect  of  boy  labour  con- 
firmed. During  three  years  residence  in  Whitechapel 
and  six  months  in  Glasgow,  I  have  seen  various  aspects 
of  unemployed  administration  and  other  industrial 
problems. 

2.  The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  call  attention  to  an 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  which  is  believed 
to  be  generally  neglected,  namely,  its  connection  with  the 
employment  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty  in  occupations  within  which  there  will  be  no 
demand  for  their  services  as  men,  from  which  they  obtain 
no  industrial  qualifications  likely  in  any  way  to  fit  them 
for  other  occupations,  and  out  of  which  they  are  thrust  at 
manhood  into  the  unskilled  labour  market.  I  wish  to 
suggest : — 

(a)  That  the  chief  problem  with  which  distress 
committees  in  large  towns  are  at  present  faced  is 
the  existence  of  a  large  mass  of  chronically  unem- 
ployed, or  half  unemployed,  low-skilled  labourers, 
who  exist  in  greater  numbers  than  are  required  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  the  only  work  which  they 
can  do,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  applicants 
for  relief,  and  who  yet  cannot  be  relieved  by  the 
offer  of  temporary  employment. 

(6)  That  this  mass  is  continually  being  recruited 
by  a  stream  of  young  men  from  industries  which 
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quahfication  ;    and  that  it  will  never  be  diminshed   

till  this  stream  is  arrested. 


(c)  That  this  di'ift  of  boys  into  the  unskilled  labour 
market  is  not  caused  by  the  absence  of  a  demand 
for  them  in  more  highly  paid  and  better  organised 
occupations  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  goes  on  in  spite 
of  a  demand  for  artisans  which  brings  them  into 
Glasgow,  from  all  parts  of  Scotland.  Even  if  such 
a  present  and  visible  demand  did  not  exist,  it  is 
clear  that,  other  things  being  equal,  occupations 
demanding  any  special  qualifications,  whether 
general  intelligence,  trastworthiness,  or  technical 
"  skill  "  in  the  narrower  sense,  are  less  likely  to  be 
overstocked  with  labour,  and  therefore  more  likely 
to  offer  secure  employment,  than  occupations  such 
as  general  labouring,  which  demand  only  the  single 
common  qualification  of  average  physical  strength. 

3.  I  will  take  these  points  in  order.  Who  are  the 
unemployed  in  Glasgow  ?  These  remarks  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  unemployed  problem  as  it  presents  itself 
to  the  distress  committee.  It  is  frequently  stated, 
particularly  by  workmen  themselves,  that  applicants  to 
that  body  are  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  unemployed.  This 
statement  is  true  in  the  sense  that  in  periods  of  industrial 
depression  a  large  number  of  men  are  displaced  who  would 
not  apply  to  the  distress  committee,  partly  because  they 
woula  not  mix  with  the  class  which  applies,  partly  because 
they  Would  not  do  the  work  offered.  Such  men — engineers, 
boilermakers,  iron-moulders,  etc.,  who  find  their  weekly 
earnings  suddenly  reduced  from  £2  and  £3  to  15s.,  and 
all  their  plans  upset — probably  suffer  as  much  as  men  with 
a  lower  standard  of  hfe,  who  are  more  obviously  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  Since,  however,  they  are,  when  in 
work,  able  to  save  money,  the  immediate  effect  of  imem- 
ployment  on  their  families  is  not  so  injurious.  Moreover, 
the  distress  committee  is  at  present  hampered  in  dealing 
with  this  class,  because  it  is  flooded  with  applications  from 
men  who  are  continuously  on  the  verge  of  distress. 
Before  a  successful  attempt  can  be  made  to  deal  with 
temporary  intermittent  unemployment,  it  is  necessary  to 
find  a  way  of  diminishing  the  number  of  persons  whose 
unemployment  is  chronic.  It  is  the  latter  problem  alone 
that  I  shall  discuss. 
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Mr.  Richard  4.  An  analj'sis  of  the  appUcatioHS  made  to  the  Glasgow 
H.  Tmvney.   Distress  Committee  shows  the  following  noticeable  facts  : — 
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(i.)  There  is  the  usual  preponderance  of  unskilled 
or  low-skilled  labour  such  as  is  found  in  other  towns. 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 


Glasgow. 

Dundee. 

Relief 
Committee, 
1904-5. 

Distress 
Committee, 
1905-6. 

Distress 
Committee, 
1906-7. 

Distress 
Committee, 
1906-7. 
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The  preponderance  of  labourers  and  carmen 
shown  above  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  state 
of  things  which  the  report  for  the  year  1905  of  the 
Central  Unemployed  Body  (London)  revealed  there. 
The  figures  for  London  were  arranged  slightly  differ- 
ently, but  they  show  55 '8  per  cent,  of  the  applicants 
(at  least)  were  labourers,  and  that  18-8  were  engaged 
in  transport,  i.e.,  carmen,  who  in  practice  are  often 
recruited  from  and  recruit  the  ranks  of  "  general " 
labour. 

(ii.)  In  the  case  of  a  considerable  number  of 
applicants  to  the  distress  committee,  distress  is  not 
the  result  of  some  unusual  crisis  or  misfortune,  but 
it  is  a  chronic  condition.  This  point  is  well  put  by 
the  investigator  (an  official  of  the  Parish  Council) 
who  visited  homes  of  applicants  to  the  relief  com- 
mittee of  1904-5,  and  who  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  out  of  (every) 
twenty  applicants,  five  of  these  have  been  at  the 
parish.  .  .  .  For  the  third  year  in  succession 
it  has  been  my  duty  to  visit  and  report  on  these 
applications,  and  in  so  doing  I  have  come  across 
the  self -same  men,  and  have  in  many  cases  found 
them  to  be  living  in  the  same  conditions  as  they 
were  the  previous  year.  .  .  .  When  I  find  a 
man  who  was  with  u?  last  year,  I  am  careful 
to  inquire  how  much  work  he  has  done  since. 
Almost  without  exception,  I  am  informed  that 
they  have  only  done  a  day  now  and  again." 

The  substantial  justice  of  these  remarks  is  borne 
out  by  the  figures  relating  to  applications  received 
by  the  distress  committee  in  1906-7.  Out  of  2,199 
men  investigated,  78  per  cent,  had  been  less  than 
three  months  in  their  last  situation;  461,  or  25 '9 
per  cent.,  had  applied  to  the  distress  committee  in 
previous  years. 

(iii.)  There  is  an  alarmingly  large  number  of  young 
men  among  the  applicants  to  the  distress  committee. 
It  is  freqi  ently  stated  that  an  important  cause  of 
unemplojonent  is  the  dismissal  of  old  men  who  are 
unable  to  keep  up  the  pace  required  in  modern 
industry.  Such  men  certainly  constitute  a  serious 
problem,  and  information  gathered  from  employers 
shows  that  in  certain  occupations,  particularly 
engineering,  boilermaking,  and  iron  shipbuilding, 
men  have  little  chance  of  finding  a  fresh  situation 
after  fifty  or  even  forty-five.  I  -wish,  however,  to 
suggest  that  the  extremely  high  proportion  which  com- 
paratively young  men  form  of  all  applicants  is  a 
much  more  disquieting  feature  even  than  the  gereral 
shortening  of  the  working  life,  if  only  because  it 
means  that  a  large  number  of  men  are  o\  t  of  work — 
sometimes  more  or  less  continuously  out  of  work — at 
an  age  when  their  children  cannot  possibly  be  in  a 
position  to  fend  for  themselves. 


The  following  figures  show  the  situation  for  the  past 
three  years  in  Glasgow,  and  for  the  past  year  in  Edin- 
burgh : — 




Total. 

Occupied 
Males. 

Relief. 
Committee, 
1904-5. 

Distress 
Committee, 
1905-6. 

Distress 
Committee, 
1906-7. 

Glasgow. 

Under  20 

17-1 

3-4 

1-9 

2 

Over  20  and 

under  45  - 

60-6 

*69-4 

*69-8 

*65-2 

45  and  over  - 

22-3 

=•27 

*27-8 

*32-7 

Edinburgh. 

Under  20 

15-9 

3-5 

Over  20  and 

under  45  - 

59-4 

*63 

45  and  over  - 

247 

*33-5 

Figures 
three  yi 
in  Glas; 
and  the' 
year  in 
Edinbui 


5.  Though  the  proportion  of  applicants  between  twenty 
and  forty-five  is,  of  course,  swollen  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  few  applications  under  twenty,  these  figures 
show  that  men  between  twenty  and  forty-five  form  a 
considerable  high  proportion  of  those  who  are  in  distress. 
Moreover,  these  figures  do  not  adequately  represent  the 
extent  to  which  chronic  imemployment  exists  among 
young  men  in  certain  occupations.  They  refer  only  to 
the  ages  of  unemployed  in  all  trades  grouped  together, 
whereas,  if  the  ages  of  men  belonging  to  different  occupa- 
tions could  be  examined  separately,  it  would  almost 
certainly  be  found  that  the  average  age  of  the  unemployed 
in  some  industries  is  much  lower  than  it  is  in  others.  As 
the  clerk  of  the  Distress  Committee  has  not  yet  completed 
the  work  of  taking  out  these  figures  separately,  I  am 
unable  to  give  any  proof  of  this.  But  it  will  probably  be 
the  case  that  the  occupations  where  the  unemployed  are 
largely  young  men  are  those  of  general  labourers,  builders' 
labourers,  and  carmen,  while  the  occupations  in  which 
they  are  mainly  old  men  are  industries  such  as  engineering 
and  metal  work,  where  speed,  dexterity,  and  a  quick  eye 
are  essential. 

That  this  is  so,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  Partick 
and  Govan,  where  43  per  cent,  and  63  per  cent,  respectively 
of  the  applicants  are  drawn  from  the  shipbuilding  and 
engineering  industries,  the  proportion  of  men  over  forty- 
five  among  the  unemployed  is  far  higher  than  it  is  in 
Glasgow  itself — 58'9  per  cent,  and  62-1  per  cent,  against 
41 '6  per  cent.  Conversely,  in  Glasgow,  where  most  of  the 
applicants  are  general  labourers,  the  proportion  of  men 
under  forty-five  is  much  higher  than  in  Partick  and  Govan. 
If,  after  further  inquiry,  it  should  be  found  to  be  generally 
the  case  that  among  general  labourers  who  are  imemployed 
a  larger  number  than  in  other  occupations  are  compara- 
tively young  men,  what  is  said  later  with  regard  to  the 
connection  between  unemployment  and  the  continual 
recruiting  of  the  unskilled  labour  market  by  youths  who 
are  dismissed  at  manhood  with  no  industrial  qualifications 
would  receive  some  additional  confirmation.  But  it  is  not 
desired  to  emphasise  this  particular  point.  In  any  case, 
whatever  the  precise  age-distribution  of  different  groups  of 
unemployed  men  may  be,  it  is  evident  from  the  figures 
quoted  above  that  a  large  number  of  these  men  are  un- 
employed, or  casually  employed,  not  through  old  age,  but 
at  the  very  period  when  their  physical  and  mental  energy 
should  be  at  the  strongest.  Very  many  of  them  are  by 
no  means,  as  it  is  often  said  that  they  are,  the  "  veterans 
of  industry."  On  the  contrary,  they  are  its  raw  recruits. 
During  the  last  three  winters  (1904-5,  1905-6,  1906-7) 
3,273  men  under  thirty  years  of  age  applied  for  relief  to  the 
Glasgow  committees  dealing  with  the  unemployed.  Nor  is 
it  even  true  that  chronic,  as  opposed  to  occasional,  distress 
fs  confined  to  the  aged.  Of  the  461  men  who  applied  in 
Glasgow  for  relief  in  1906-7,  after  also  applying  for  relief 
in  1905-6,  as  many  as  312,  or  67'9  per  cent.,  were  under 
forty-five  years  of  age.    It  was  stated  above  that  the  main 

*  These  figures  are  calculated  from  returns  showing  the 
number  of  applicants  between  twenty  and  thirty,  thirty  and 
forty,  forty  and  sixty  ;  thi?  classification,  adopted  by  distress 
committees,  is  not  comparable,  as  it  stands,  with  the  census. 
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problem  confronting  distress  committees  was  that  of  the 
"  unskilled  labourer  who  is  chronically  unemployed  or  half- 
employed."  In  view  of  these  facts,  one  may  surely  add, 
"  who  is  usually  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  frequently  little 
more  than  a  youth."  It  appears  to  me  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  seriousness  of  the  fact  that  so  many  men 
should  be  out  of  work  on  the  threshold  of  manhood,  when 
they  have,  in  all  probability,  thirty  years  of  married  life 
before  them.  If  these  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree, 
what  will  be  done  in  the  dry  ? 

6.  The  explanation  offered  of  the  phenomenon  of  chronic 
want  of  employment  among  unskilled  labourers  in  normal 
times  is  that  there  is  in  Glasgow  and  other  towns  a  per- 
manent over-supply  of  that  cla;s  of  labour  which  has  little 
other  qualification  than  is  given  by  average  physical 
strength.    The  whole  class  of  low-skilled  labotirers  could 
only  be  fully  employed  in  normal  times  if  it  were  either 
to  increase  its  efficiency,  or,  its  efficiency  remaining  the 
same,  to  accept  a  lower  wage.    Neither  of  these  things 
happening,  it  is  the  victim  of  chronic  unemployment. 
But  in  practice  its  unemployment  takes  the  form,  not  of 
the  full  employment  of  some  men,  and  the  complete  work- 
lessness  of  others,  but  of  partial  or  casual  employment  for 
a  large  number — -a  condition  of  things  which  tends  to  mask 
the  very  fact  of  a  permanent  surplus  of  unskilled  labour, 
which  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  situation.  It 
is  the  existence  of  this  surplus,  and  not  the  mere  want  of 
mobility  among  workmen,  which  alons  makes  casual  labour 
possible.    Bricklayers  are  not  more  mobile  *  than  brick- 
layers' labourers  ;    but  except  in  periods  of  seasonal  or 
cyclical  depression  the  former  are  employed  fairly  regu- 
larly, while  the  latter,  even  in  the  best  times,  are  em- 
ployed irregularly.    The  reason  is  that,  when  contractor 
A  has  finished  the  brickwork  on  his  house,  contractor  B, 
who  is  building  a  house  in  some  other  part  of  the  town, 
is  glad  to  take  the  bricklayers  who  have  been  employ  d  by 
A,  with  the  result  that  these  men  pass  from  job  to  job  with 
the  minimum  of  interval  at  the  end  of  each.    But  the 
position  of  the  bricklayers'  laboure  s  who  leave  contractor 
A  at  the  same  time  as  the  bricklayers  is  very  different. 
Contractor  B  can  pick  as  many  of  them  as  he  wants 
anywhere  in  the  town,  without  being  obliged  to  take  on 
the  men  who  have  just  finished  a  job.    In  normal  times,  his 
foreman  has  only  got  to  go  to  the  gate,  and  he  finds  a  dozen 
men  ready  to  carry  a  hod.    Hence,  while  skilled  men  pass 
from  job  to  job,  and  are,  as  it  were,  welcomed,  imskilled 
labour  does  not  pass  with  nearly  the  same  readiness,  and 
therefore  does  not  have  anything  like  the  same  continuity 
of  employment.    The  bricklayers  who  finish  a  job  in  the 
north  of  the  town,  find  that  the  building  on  the  south  side 
is  ready  to  take  them  on  ;  the  labourers,  when  they  leave 
their  first  job,  know  that  there  are  plenty  of  labourere 
already  on  the  south  side,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  foreman  should  take  men  from  a  distance  instead  of 
picking  them  up  round  the  corner.    In  other  words,  so 
long  as  there  is  a  surplus  of  labour,  employers  are  under 
no  pressure  to  employ  the  same  body  of  men  regularly, 
and  the  phenomenon  of  casual  labour  necessarily  appears. 
This  example  intentionally  exaggerates  the  situation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  employer  B  will  know  in  practice  that 
some  of  A's  labourers  are  steadier  men  than  he  could  get 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  that  they  mix  mortar  better 
and  are  generally  handier,  and  will  keep  a  look-out  for 
them  and  take  them  on.    But  it  indicates  with  sufficient 
accuracy  how,  when  an  occupation,  e.g.  general  labouring, 
demands  mainly  physical  strength  and  an  easily  acquired 
knack,  more  men  tend  to  enter  it  than  are  required  to  meet 
the  demand,  and  how  again,  when  this  happens,  their 
employment  is  necessarily  irregular. 

7.  If  the  above  analysis  of  chronic  irregular  employment 
is  substantially  correct,  the  question  how  the  low-skilled 
labour  market  is  recruited  is  obviously  of  fundamental 
importance.  I  wish  to  suggest  that,  apart  from  personal 
and  accidental  causes,  there  is  in  Glasgow,  Dundee  and 
London,  and  probably  in  all  other  large  cities,  one  general 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  anything  which  diminishes  the 
over-supply  of  unskilled  labour  facilitates  the  work  of  labour 
exchanges.  When  there  is  a  large  supply  of  labour  waiting 
(as  in  low-skilled  occupations)  outside  the  gates,  an  employer 
says  he  has  no  use  for  an  exchange.  The  advocates  of  ex- 
changes, who  say  that  as  long  as  the  system  of  casual  labour 
exists  men  will  drop  into  it,  forget  that  as  long  as  the  over- 
supply  exists  employers  need  not  trouble  to  abolish  the  system. 
Hence  the  German  labour  exchanges  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
guiding  boys  into  industry,  in  addition  to  their  other  woik. 
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industrial  cause  which  inevitably  produces  an  over-supply 
of  low-skilled  labourers,  such  as  have  been  found  to  pre- 
dominate among  the  applicants  to  distress  committees. 
This  cause  is  the  employment  of  boys  in  occupations  which 
offer  them  no  future  at  man's  wages,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  either  do  not  fit  them,  or  else  actually  unfit 
them,  for  obtaining  a  situation  elsewhere.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  a  regular  drift  from  certain  boys'  occupations 
into  the  low-skilled  labour  market.  How  this  drift  occurs 
can  best  be  shown  by  (i.)  an  examination  of  the  industrial 
records  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one,  of  men  who 
are  now  labourers  ;  (ii.)  by  an  account  of  the  employ- 
ment of  boys  in  certain  typical  industries. 

8.  The  following  facts  as  to  the  employment  in  boyhood 
of  men  who  are  now  engaged  in  low-skilled  labour  have 
been  collected  by  the  kindness  of  the  parish  council 
and  distress  committee  officials,  police  officers.  Charity 
Organisation  So3ieties,  university  students,  and  others. 
Out  of  the  150  labourers  as  to  whom  information  is  given, 
12.5  were  in  want  of  employment.  For  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  similar  particulars  are  given  as  to  the  employ- 
ment in  boyhood  of  men  who  are  nov/  tradesmen : — 
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A. — Labourhes  (150). 

Occupations  entered  immediately 
on  leaving  sohoo'. 

Country  worker    .       -       -  - 

Seamen        .       .       -       -  - 

Apprentices  or  learners 

Message-boys  and  milk-boys 

Van  or  lorry-boys 

Vanmen  ..... 

Trace-boys  ..... 

Boys  in  factories  or  works  not 
stated  to  be  apprentices  or 
learners  

Boys  stated  to  be  labourers 

Miscellaneous  (office,  warehouse 
boys,  etc.)  .... 


B.— Tradesmen  (100). 

Occupations  entered  immediately 
on  leaving  school. 
Apprentices  or  learners        -       -  23 
Message-boys  and  milk-boys        -  51 
Van  or  lorry-boys        -       -       -  9 
Trace-boys  - 
Boys  in  factories 
stated  to  be 

learners  -  -  -  -  -  12 
Machinemen  -  -  -  -  -  1 
Newspaper-boy     ....  1 

Points-boy  1 

9.  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  following 
points  :  the  existence  of  a  gap  of  about  two  years  between 
the  age  at  which  a  boy  leaves  school  and  that  at  which, 
in  the  case  of  most  industries,  he  is  old  enough  to  become 
an  apprentice. 

The  above  figures  show  that,  of  the  100  boys  who 
ultimately  passed  through  a  regular  apprenticeship  and 
became  tradesmen,  only  twenty-three  started  as  learners, 
immediately  on  leaving  school,  in  the  trade  which  they 
were  to  follow.    The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  school  age 
happens  to  end  at  fourteen,  and  that,  except  in  the  case 
of  painting,  plumbing,  and  one  or  two  other  light  occupa- 
tions, employers  v/iil  not  take  as  apprentices  boys  who 
are  under  fifteen-and-a-half  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Since 
apprenticeship,  whether  it  is  a  good  or  a  bad  method 
of  training — and  in   practice  it  varies    infinitely  in 
efficiency,  not  only  from  trade  to  trade,  but  also  from 
firm  to  firm,  is  still  the  only  avenue  into  all  occupations 
which  demand  some  special  industrial  qualifications,  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  begin  till  fifteen-and-a-half  means 
that  boys,  on  leaving  school,  have  to  spend  two  years 
in  makeshift  occupations,  such  as  that  of  a  messenger 
or  van-boy.    It  will  be  seen  that,  out  of  the  250  cases 
given  above,  134,  or  53  per  cent.,  started  life  as  messengers, 
van  or  lorry-boys,  and  trace-boys.    Since  these  occupa- 
tions, in  Glasgow  at  any  rate,  do  not  offer  high  wages, 
they  do  not  compete  in  attractiveness  with  apprentice- 
ship, nor,  like  some  others  to  be  described  later,  tempt 
a  boy  into  remaining  in  them  till  he  is  eighteen  or  nineteen 
and  too  old  to  qualify  himself  for  any  other  position. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  those  who  enter  tkem 
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give  them  up  before  the  age  of  sixteen.  But  it  is,  never- 
theless, a  very  serious  thing  that  so  many  lads,  on  being 
released  from  the  discipline  of  school,  should  enter  occupa- 
tions which  are  often  quite  irresponsible,  and  which  are 
purposeless  in  the  sense  of  being  no  preparation  for  future 
life.  The  existence  of  the  gulf  between  the  elementary 
school  and  the  beginning  of  any  kind  of  industrial  training, 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  do  so,  is  an  obstacle 
at  the  very  outset  of  their  careers  :  it  prevents  many  from 
ever  beginning  to  get  any  adequate  training  at  all,  and 
diverts  the  less  firm  of  purpose  into  low-paid,  casual, 
or  otherwise  undesirable  occupations.  The  work  of  a 
messenger,  a  milk-boy,  or  a  van-boy  is  no  test  of  in- 
dustrial efficiency,  and  cannot  select  the  fit  from  the 
unfit.  Yet  of  those  who  start  life  in  this  way  a  large 
number  become  labourers  without  having  had  the  smallest 
chance  of  discovering  whether  they  are  fit  for  some- 
thing better.  Moreover,  not  only  do  these  occupations 
supply  no  industrial  qualification  ;  they  sometimes  inflict 
an  actual  disqualification  for  steady  employment  later 
in  life.  An  example  of  work  to  which  strong  objection 
may  be  taken  on  account  of  the  demoralising  character 
is  that  of  a  lorry-boy.*  The  duty  of  a  lorry-boy  is  to 
accompany  a  lorryman,  sftid  while  the  latter  is  deliver- 
ing goods,  to  see  that  nobody  steals  anything  from  the 
lorry — to  act,  in  fact,  like  an  intelligent  fox-terrier.  Under 
the  system  of  emplojnnent  which  prevails  in  sonae  firms  in 
Glasgow,  each  lorryman  hires  his  own  boy,  and  is  allowed 
by  the  firm  4s.  a  full  week,  or  2s.  for  a  week  of  half -days, 
in  addition  to  his  own  wages  with  which  to  pay  him  :  the 
firm  often  does  not  know  the  boys  employed  and  has  no 
responsibility  towards  them.  This  method  of  employ- 
ment places  the  lorry-boy  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
individual  man  who  engages  him.  He  may  not  receive  the 
4s.  or  2s.  allowed  :  one  boy  was  found,  on  inquiry,  to  be 
getting  Is.  6d.  He  may  be  set  by  the  man  to  do  work 
for  which  he  is  not  fit  and  for  which  he  is  not  paid  :  a 
corporation  department  discovered  that  its  lorrynaen  were 
compelling  their  boys  to  carry  heavy  goods  to  and  from  the 
cart  to  the  houses  at  which  they  were  to  be  delivered.  He 
may,  like  another  examined,  be  compelled  to  drive  till 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  with  a  man  who  stops  at  every 
public-house  on  the  way.  In  addition  to  this,  the  system 
of  employment  tends  to  encourage  a  kind  of  casual  labour 
among  boys.  The  boy  has  to  go  down  to  the  yard,  and 
wait  there  till  his  man  comes  in  to  take  the  lorry  out :  a 
group  of  such  boys  (lorry-boys  and  trace-boys)  can  be  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  large  contractor,  loafing  and 
playing  cards  on  the  pavement.  There  is  no  obligation  on 
the  man  to  take  the  same  boy  with  him  from  day  to  day  ; 
nor  does  the  obligation  on  the  boy  to  put  in  an  appearance 
seem  to  be  very  strict :  a  firm  may  employ  eighty  lorry- 
boys,  and  not  be  able  at  any  given  moment  to  say  where 
forty  of  them  are.  Hence  these  boys  rarely  stay  with  the 
same  firm  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  but  go 
from  one  to  another  much  as  they  please,  till  they  are  not 
fit  to  be  taken  on  as  vanmen  when  they  grow  up.  Out  of 
148  lorrymen  employed  by  a  firm  examined,  only  one  had 
been  with  the  firm  as  a  boy.  In  snort,  the  opinion  seems 
to  be  universal  that  this  particular  kind  of  work  gets  into 
the  hands  of  a  low  class  of  boys  and  still  further  demoralises 
them.  In  their  case,  irregular  employment  in  manhood  is 
proceeded  by  irregular  employment  when  they  are  boys. 
Though  this  work  is  no  doubt  exceptional  in  having 
actually  harmful  effects,  it  is  only  one  of  several  occupa- 
tions undertaken  by  boys  which  do  nothing  to  promote 
any  kind  of  industrial  efficiency. f 

10.  More  serious  than  the  type  of  employment  just 
described  (messengers,  milk-boys,  and  van-boys),  through 
which  most  boys  pass,  and  which  usually  end  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  is  the  existence  of  a  large  range  of 
occupations  in  which  boys  are  employed  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  nineteen,  but  which  offer  no  per- 
manent position  to  them  at  man's  wages.  They  differ 
from  those  just  described  in  that  the  wages  are  high, 
ranging  from  9s.  to  16s.  a  week,  for  boys  of  fifteen  to 
nineteen  years  of  age,  with  the  result  that,  instead  of 
leaving  at  fifteen,  boys  stay  on  to  the  verge  of  manhood. 

*  The  number  of  lorry-boys  in  Glasgow  is  said  to  be  di- 
minishing, because  it  is  hard  to  get  them  for  4s.  a  week. 

t  Street  sellers,  of  whom  there  are  337  licensed  and  many 
more  unlicensed  under  sixteen  in  Glasgow,  are  in  much  the 
same  demoralising  position.  So  are  "  trace-boys,"  who  wait 
at  th^e  bottom  of  hills  with  extra  horses  to  pull  vans  up,  when 
additional  help  is  needed. 


They  differ  from  the  so-called  "  skilled  *  trades  "  because 
the  work  performed  by  the  boy,  instead  of  being  in  the 
nature  of  training,  is  a  specialised  compartment  for  which 
his  sole  qualification  is  the  fact  that,  as  an  instrument  of 
production,  he  is  cheaper  than  a  man.  Examples  of 
this  kind  of  work  are  those  boys  who  call  themselves 
labourers  pure  and  simple,  of  whom  a  considerable  number, 
thirty  out  of  150,  were  in  existence  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen.  They  are  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  work — some 
as  general  labourers,  some  in  foundries,  some  in  sawmills, 
some  as  builders'  labourers,  some  at  the  docks.  The 
majority  of  them,  however,  are  entered  above  (Paragraph 
8)  as  "  in  factories  or  works,  not  as  apprentices  or  learners," 
and  are  employed  as  loom-boys,  doffers  or  shifters  in 
weaving  factories,  rivet-boys  in  boilershops,  oven-boys, 
in  bakeries,  "  drawers-off "  in  saw-mills,  packers  in  soap- 
works,  machiae-minders  in  furniture  factories,  labelling 
bottles  in  mineral  water  factories,  turning  the  wheel  for 
rope-spinners,  and  in  numberless  other  such  positions  in 
which  they  are  performing  some  simple  operation,  often  as 
an  assistant  to  a  man. 

These  positions  in  factories  or  works,  some  of  which 
have  been  enumerated,  present  two  features  which  are  of 
importance  in  connection  with  the  question  of  imskilled 
and  casual  labour  : — 

(a)  They  usually  give  no  kind  of  industrial  training, 
either  special  or  general,  such  as  to  enable  a  boy 
to  find  a  fresh  situation  when  he  leaves  them. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  boy,  they  are  not  an 
avenue  into  a  future  career ;  they  are  a  blind  alley 
leading  nowhere.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
employer,  the  class  of  work  done  is  a  species  of 
light  unskilled  labour,  which  does  not  require 
either  the  intelligence  asked  in  a  boy  who  is 
learning  the  trade,  or  the  strength  demanded  from 
an  adult  unskilled  workman,  and  which,  therefore, 
can  be  done  by  a  sort  of  boy  labourer.  Thus  the 
work  of  a  loom-boy  consists  in  assisting  men  at  the 
loom,  seeing  that  the  supply  of  yarn  does  not  run 
short,  giving  in  broken  ends,  cleaning  looms,  and 
generally  waiting  on  the  weaver.  In  seme  factories 
no  men  labourers  are  employed,  and  the  boys  then 
do  all  the  unskilled  work :  they  do  not  obtain  any 
knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to  do  weaving, 
for  which  a  formal  apprenticeship  is  necessary,  nor 
are  they  fitted  for  anything  else.  In  a  similar 
position  are  the  large  numbers  of  boys  employed 
in  soapworks,  packing,  wrapping,  and  filling  soap- 
powder  packets.  Again,  the  boys  tending  machines 
in  the  biscuit  department  of  a  bakery  are  neither 
apprentices  nor  learners,  and  though  they  may 
acquire  a  certain  rough  handiness  in  dealing  with 
machinery,  it  is  only  of  the  most  rudimentary  kind. 
A  large  number  of  boys  are  employed  in  sawmills 
as  what  are  known  as  "  drawers-off,"  whose  duty  it 
is  to  carry  wood  to  and  from  a  machine  which  is 
worked  by  a  man,  and  generally  act  as  his  labourers. 
Much  the  same  is  true  of  cloth-finishing  works, 
where  a  great  many  boys  are  employed,  taking 
cloth  to  and  from  the  drying  machines  and 
watching  machines  under  the  supervision  of  a 
competent  man.  All  these  different  instances, 
which  could  probably  be  multiplied  indefinitely 
were  an  extensive  inquiry  made,  are  cases  in  which 
the  boy's  work  is  simply  a  specialised  compartment 
which  gives  no  kind  of  qualification  for  future  employ- 
ment outside  it. 

(h)  Not  only  are  the  boys  in  those  occupations 
receiving  no  industrial  training,  either  general  or 
special,  but  the  vast  majority  of  them  will  be  dis- 
missed at  manhood,  or  whenever  they  begin  to 
ask  for  an  adult's  wages.  This  is  not  because  they 
are  inefficient  woriiers,  or  for  any  other  personal  or 

.  *  It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  words 
skilled  "  and  "  imskilled,"  though  they  are  becoming  devoid 
of  significance.  Much  delicate  work  in  engineering  is  done  by 
machine-minders  at  24s.  a  week,  i.e.,  labourers  who  have  a  few 
weeks'  training,  and  work  a  semi-automatic  machine.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  a  good  many  employers  that  this  type  of  man  will 
become  more  and  more  general.  But  the  fact  that  manual 
dexterity  is  no  longer  so  essential  or  so  valuable  as  it  was  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  less  necessary  than  it  was  for  a  boy  to 
become  adequately  qualified  for  employment,  though  the 
qualification  needed  is  different  and  may  not  be  obtained 
through  apprenticeship.  What  is  wanted  is  not  so  much 
"  skill  "  as  efiieiency. 
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accidental  reason.  It  follows  regularly  and  in- 
evitably from  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  dis- 
tributed between  boy«  and  men.'  The  absolute 
impossibility  of  their  being  absorbed  as  men  in  the 
occupations  which  they  started  as  boys  is  shown 
clearly  by  the  following  figures  of  the  number  of 
boys  and  men  employed  in  certain  businesses.  In 
order  to  prevent  all  risk  of  identifying  the  firms 
concerned,  the  actual  figures  are  not  given ;  but 
the  proportion  between  boys  a,nd  men — the  only 
point  of  importance — is  the  same  as  that  really 
existing. 


(1)  ^  Weaving  Factory. 

Men  - 

Apprentices 

Loom-boys 

(2)  Soapivorks. 


Men 


Boys  - 

(3)  Bakery. 

Men  - 

Boys  - 

(4)  Contractor. 

Men  - 

Boys  - 

(5)  Sawmills. 

Men  - 
Boys  - 


120 
6 

120 


-  98 

-  114 


Bread- 
making. 
96 


Lorries. 
148 

50 


Machitie- 
shop. 
78 
64 


Pastry.  Biscuits. 


60 
7 


12 
41 


Tracing.  Van-boys. 
9  10 


Turning. 

30 
4 


Chair- 
shop. 

38 

14 
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(6)  Finishing  Company. 

Store  mills.  Drying.  Raising.  Pressing.  Odd  hands. 
Men   40  28          10  96  18 

Boys  40  26         18  10  2 

11.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  two  cases  the  number 
of  boys  actually  exceeds  the  number  of  men  employed. 
A  workman  employed  in  the  weaving  factory  estimates 
that  5  per  cent,  of  the  boys  employed  stay  with  the  firm 
as  men,  and  that  of  those  who  leave,  75  per  cent,  do  so 
because  it  is  impossible  to  find  work  for  them  at  men's 
wages.  He  insists  on  the  irreparable  damage  that  is  done 
to  the  boy's  future,  and  says  he  would  dissuade  any  boy 
he  knew  from  undertaking  the  work.  That  is  in  no  way 
the  fault  of  the  employer  concerned  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  well  known  to  go  to  trouble  and  expense  to  increase 
the  comfort  of  his  employees.  It  is  simply  because  the 
work  is  of  a  character  which  can  be  done  by  boys,  and 
t'nerefore  boys,  being  cheaper  than  adult  labourers,  are 
employed  to  do  it.  This  particular  class  of  boys — loom- 
boys,  doffers,  or  shifters — is  to  be  fouiid  in  greater  numbers 
in  Dundee  than  in  Glasgow ;  it  may  therefore  not  be 
inappropriate  to  quote  the  remarks  on  this  subject  con- 
tained in  the  Report  of  the  Dundee  Social  Union,  which 
confirms  strikingly  the  opinion  here  expressed  as  to  the 
effect  upon  unemployment  of  this  type  of  unprogressive 
boy  labom:.  "  The  demand  for  men's  labour  would  have 
to  be  three  times  as  great  to  provide  work  for  all  these 
lads  (i.e.,  who  are  in  the  jute  industry),  and  a  number 
whose  parents  have  sent  them  to  mill  or  factory  as  children 
are  turned  adrift  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  A 
few  of  them  become  skilled  workmen  in  other  trades. 
(But  even)  if  a  boy  is  not  too  old  to  become  an  apprentice 
to  some  trade,  he  may  earn  half,  or  less  than  half,  his 
accustomed  wages.  (Apprentices  in  most  trades  start  at 
6s.  and  rise  after  five  years  to  12s.  or  14s.  ;  hence,  after 
three  years  a  boy  may  be  earning  half  what  he  could  get 
as  a  labourer.)  Some  boys  become  labourers  in  other 
trades,  others  enter  the  Army  ....  a  number  leave  the 
town  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  while  others  live  from  hand 
to  mouth  as  casual  labourers,  or  join  the  ranks  of  the  per- 
manently unemployed."*  The  evil  is,  of  course,  aggravated 
in  Dundee  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  adult  workers 
are  women,  with  the  result  that  there  are  fewer  places 
for  adult  men. 

But  the  cases  quoted  above  are  sufiicient  to  show 
that  it  exists  in  very  many  different  kinds  of  business. 

429— IX. 


Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  soapworks  (2) :  in  these  3fr.  Richard 
the  boy^  actually  exceed  the  men,  and  they  work  in  H.  Tawncy, 

different  departments  ;  there  is  no  movement  from  one  to  

the  other,  because  a  strong,  full-grown  man  is  needed  to      Mar.  1908. 
do  the  man's  work  (as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  mainly  ^  T" 
immigrant  Irishmen).    None  of  the  boys,  the  manager  fj-ades  ii? 
states,  stay  beyond  twenty.    The  position  of  lorry-boys  in  which  the 
(4)  has  already  been  exam.ined.    A  member  of  the  Carters'  Loys  do  not 
Union  states  that  there  is  an  enormous  leakage  of  lorry-  stay  on 
boys  into  other  occupationb,  and  the  figures  show  that  this  manhood, 
must  be  so.    In  the  case  of  the  sawmills  (5)  and  the  cloth- 
finishing  company  (6),  the  boys  do  not  actually  exceed 
the  men  in  number.    But  it  is  plain  that  even  were  there 
absolutely  complete  mobility  between  all  the  departmerts 
a  large  number  of  the  boys  employed  would  have  to  leave 
the  trade  at  manhood.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  80  per  cent, 
are  estimated  to  leave  at  manhood  in  the  one  case,  and 
95  per  cent,  in  the  other. 

12.  A  general  application  may  be  given  to  the  examples  Considera- 
quoted  above,  if  one  considers  for  a  moment  what  are  tions  deter- 
the  causes  determining  the  demand  for  boys  in  different  mining  the 
occupations,  and  in  particular  how  the  demand  for  boy  jj^'^l'^r 
learners  differs  from  that  for  boy  labourers.    The  con-  g,*^^|iQ  .  ^  ■ 
siderations  which  determine  the  number  of  boys  taken  on  skilled 
by,  say,  an  engineering  firm,  or  by  the  bread-baking  industries, 
department  of  the  bakery  described  above  (3),  are  funda- 
mentally different  from  those  which  settle  the  number 
of  loom-boys,  rivet  boys,  or  boys  in  the  biscuit  department 
of  the  same  bakery.   In  industries  requiring  much  dexterity 
or  intelligence,  the  number  of  boys  entering  the  trade  is 
determined,  not  by  the  demand  for  such  work  as  they  could 
do  if  they  were  immediately  set  to  a  single  specialised 
operation,  but  by  the  estimated  future  demand  for 
journeymen.    Even  where  no  formal  agreement  exists  as 
to  the  proper  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen,  as 
it  does  in  the  case  of  bread-making,  this  is  the  criterion  to 
which  both  employers  and  workmen  habitually  appeal, 
when  the  former  are  claiming  that  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices shall  be  increased,  and  the  latter  that  it  shall 
be  diminished.    Real  learners  are  always  an  expense,  and 
as  long  as  boys  are  taken  on  with  a  view  to  teaching  them 
so  that  they  may  recruit  the  trade,  there  is  no  temptation 
for  employers  to  take  on  more  than  are  required  for  this 
purpose.  Hence  a  boy  who  enters,  for  example,  a  machine- 
making  or  bread-baking  establishment  will,  if  he  is 
moderately  intelligent  and  fortunate,  find  a  place  in  it  at 
a  man's  wage.    If  he  leaves,  he  leaves  because  the  trade 
does  not  suit  him  jjersonally,  not  because  it  is  unable  to  Tendency 
absorb  all  those  who  enter  it  as  boys.    But  when  there  is  to  increase 
no  need  to  recruit  a  supply  of  thoroughly  trained  journey-  number  of 
men,  or  where  many  departments  of  the  Work  are  such  as  l^^j^, 
can  be  done  by  the  relatively  cheap  boy,  instead  of  by  the  ^^Jl^il(ed  ^° 
relatively  expensive  man,  there  is  always  a  force  at  work  industiies. 
tending  to  increase  the  employment  of  boys  without  any 
reference  to  the  openings  in  the  industry  which  there  will 
be  for  them  when  they  reach  manhood.    An  excellent 
example  of  the  different  prospects  of  the  boy  learner 
and  the  boy  labourer  is  given  by  comparing  the  bread- 
baking  and  biscuit  departments  of  the  bakery  mentioi^ed 
above.    Eight  apprentices  (five  years'  apprenticeship)  are 
held,  with  the  approval  of  the  employer,  to  be  sufficient 
to  recruit  ninety-six  journeymen  bread  bakers  ;    yet  in 
biscuit-making  forty-one  boys  to  twelve  journeymen  are 
employed.    Some  of  these  boys  recruit  the  eight  appren- 
tices ;    of  the  remainder,  it  is  said  "  some  go  to  other 
trades ;     the  rest  drift  into  casual  employment."  To 
put  it  concretely,  the  number  of  lorry-boys,  or  loom- 
boys,  in  Glasgow  bears  no  relation  to  the  number  re- 
quired for  recruiting  lorrymen  or  weavers,  or  to  anything 
more  remote  than  the  number  of  cart  tails  and  looms  now 
in  existence,  and  the  number  of  boys  who  can  be  induced 
to  sit  on  the  one  and  hang  about  the  other.    In  the  Words 
of  an  employer,  "  boys  are  employed  for  their  present 
commercial  utility.''''    That  "  utility,"  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  wage  of  an  adult  labourer  in  Glasgow 
is  163.  to  20s.,  while  that  of  a  boy  {e.g.,  loom-boy)  is  8s.  to 
12s.,  ceases  at  manhood  ;  and  with  its  cassation,  employ- 

*  For  a  similar  account  of  the  fate  of  boys  formerly  eni 
ployed  in  "  laj'ing  on  "  and  "  taking  oli  "  paper  in  London" 
printing  houses,  see  Toynbee  Re.cord,  "  Report  on  Boy  Labour." 
These  printers'  boys  were  stated  to  enter  the  Army,  and  teksi 
to  the  docks  :  a  large  number  of  printers'  labouiers  were 
found  in  the  Whitechapel  Casual  Ward  in  the  course  of  r.n 
investigation  made  into  the  previous  employment  of  the  mea 
there. 
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ment  ceases  as  well.  But,  as  has  b33n  already  pointed  out, 
he  has  learned  nothing  which  will  qualify  him  to  do  any 
other  kind  of  Work.  What,  then,  can  he  do  ?  Often  he 
can  do  nothing  but  fall  back  on  the  possession  of  two  arms 
and  two  legs,  and  either  enter  the  Army  {vide  the  report  of 
the  Dundee  Social  Union),  or  increase  the  over-supply  of 
labourers,  and  therefore  the  irregularity  of  emplojmient  in 
the  low-skilled  labour  market.  It  is  not,  of  courss, 
suggested  that  this  is  the  fate  of  all  boys  who,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  or  on  leaving  school,  are  what  have  been  called 
boy  labourers.  Some  put  up  with  half  their  customary 
earnings  and  recruit  the  apprentices  (if  any)  in  the  firm 
where  they  are  employed.  Thus  apprentice  rivetters  are 
drawn  from  among  the  stronger  rivet  boys,  apprentice 
bakers  from  among  the  oven  boys,  apprentice  weavers 
from  among  loom  boys.  Others,  if  still  yoimg  enough, 
go  elsewhere  to  learn  some  occupation  which  offers  better 
prospects  than  labour;ng.  But  the  figures  given  in 
Paragraph  10  show,  what  the  distinction  of  work  between 
boys  and  men  in  certain  occupations  makes  probable, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  these  boys  "  employed  in 
factories  and  works  "  ultimately  become  labourers.  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  seen  more  clearly  if  the  occupations 
entered  on  leaving  school  by  100  labourers,  chosen  at 
random,  be  compared  with  those  of  the  same  number  of 
tradesmen  : — 


Became 

Became 

tradesmen. 

labourers. 

Out  of  30  learners  or  apprentices* 

23 

7 

„    84  messengers  or  milk-boys 

51 

33 

„    20  van-  or  lorry-boys 

9 

11 

„      5  trace-boys  -      -  - 

2 

3 

„      9  labourers    -      -  - 

9 

„    4^  in  factories  or  works  - 

12 

36 

„      4  miscellaneous 

3 

1 

Drift  of 
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13.  This  continual  drift  of  youths  into  the  occupations 
which,  because  they  require  least  dexterity  and  intel- 
ligence, are  continually  overstocked,  is  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  demand  to  absorb  them 
(to  the  part  of  occupations  which  offer  more  regular  em- 
ployment and  (ultimately)  higher  wages.  This  is  proved 
by  the  inability  of  Glasgow  employers  to  get  as  many 
tradesmen  as  they  want  in  Glasgow,  and  by  the  conse- 
quent immigration  from  country  districts.  Thus,  in  the 
bread-baking  trade,  nearly  all  the  "all-round  men  "  are 
recruited  from  the  country.  The  same  is  said  to  be  the 
case  in  tailoring.  In  particular,  the  building  trades  in 
Glasgow,  like  the  building  trades  in  London  (vide  the 
Report  of  the  London  County  Council  Committee  on  the 
Building  Trades,  1898),  draw  masons,  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, plumbers,  and  painters  from  all  over  the  kingdom. 
No  statistics,  as  far  as  is  known,  are  at  present  available 
upon  this  point,  but  it  has  been  emphasised  so  often  as 
to  be  beyond  doubt.  The  reason  given  for  the  immigra- 
tion of  country  tradesmen,  and  the  preference  they  obtain 
with  employers,  is,  first,  the  fact  that  a  better  all-round 
training  is  given  in  country  shops,  and,  second,  that 
to  ivn-bred  boys  do  not  make  satisfactory  learners.  What- 
ever may  be  the  reasons  for  such  a  condition  of  things, 
the  effect  is  very  serious.  To  the  individual  boy  who  is 
born  in  Glasgow,  it  means  that  he  is  competing  at  a  dis- 
advantage for  the  best  positions  in  certain  occupations, 
or  rathsr,  since  there  can  be  no  real  competition  between 
a  town-bred  hoy  and  a  country-bred  man,  that  he  is  forced 
to  take  to  the  kss  Well-pa-d  and  more  irregular  classes 
of  work.  Yet  it  is  surely  absurd  that  the  labour  market 
should  be  overstocked  with  bricklayers'  labourers,  when, 
in  normal  times  (though  not  at  present),  there  are  not 
enough  bricklayers  in  Glasgow  to  meet  the  demand. 
From  a  broader  point  of  view,  it  means  that  Glasgow 
or  London  mainta'ns  its  industrial  pre-eminence  in  spite 
of  the  d.ecadence  of  a  portion  of  its  working  population, 

*  The  number  of  apprentices  who  drift  out  of  apprentice- 
ship  because  they  either  want  higher  wages  or  do  not  consider 
they  are  being  properly  taught  is  considerable.  This  fact  is 
an  additional  reason  (Paragraph  20)  why  apprenticeship  is 
not  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  evils  of  boy  labour. 


and  only  by  means  of  a  continual  draft  on  the  vitality 
of  country  districts.  Obviously  this  process  cannot  be 
continued  indefinitely.  A  city  which  allows  its  own 
youth,  for  want  of  training,  to  drift  into  overstocked, 
and  therefore  casual,  employments,  and  recruits  its  best 
workers  in  some  industries  from  outside,  resembles  a 
company  which  is  cont'nually  borrowing  fresh  capital, 
whib  wasting  that  which  it  already  has.  This  is  a  practi- 
cal argument  which  sometimes  appeals  to  persons  who 
are  not  moved  by  th?  moro  theoretical,  though  no  less 
important  consideration,  that  industrial  training  increases 
the  productivity  and  adaptability  of  labour,  and  therefore, 
other  things  being  equal,  both  the  demand  for  labour  and 
its  ability  to  take  advantage  of  the  demand. 

Remedies. 

14.  To  sum  up  the  argument  so  far  : — The  fundamental  Jleniedii 
caus?  of  casual  labour  (as  distinct  from  seasonal  or  cyclical  fur  casui 
fluctuations  of  trade)  is  that  a  certain  class  of  low-skilled  labour,  j 
labour  is  in  permanent  over-supply.  This  over-supply  is,  ; 
in  part,  caused  by  a  continual  drift  of  youths  out  of 
occupations  which  employ  more  boys  than  they  can 
absorb,  and  which  give  them  no  kind  of  qualifications  for 
future  employment  elsewhere.  If  these  boys  obtained 
before  manhood  some  adequate  training  for  industry  and 
life,  they  could  be  absorbed  in  better-paid  occupations,  and 
the  over-supply  of  unskilled  labour  would  be  diminished  ; 
unemployment,  seasonal  and  cyclical,  would  remain,  but 
casual  employment  would  disappear,  because  youths  Would 
be  diffused  over  many  different  branches  of  industry, 
making  an  infinitesimal  addition  to  each,  but  greatly 
relieving  the  at  present  congested  ranks  of  unskilled 
labour. 


15.  In  devising  a  practical  scheme,  two  things  must  be 
borne  in  mind  : — 

(a)  The  employment  of  boys  in  occupations  which 
offer  no  training  and  no  future  is  not  an  evil  which 
tends  to  remedy  itself.  In  some  cases  {e.g.,  that  of 
the  "  operative  printers'  assistants "  in  London, 
adult  labourers  have  taken  the  place  of  boys.  But 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  general.  On  the  contrarj^, 
the  number  of  positions  in  which  boys  are  employed 
for  their  "  immediate  commercial  utility,"  is  increas- 
ing, as  the  subdivision  of  processes  proceeds  further. 

(6)  The  evils  described  are  not,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  caused  by  the  decline  of  apprenticeship,  though 
it  is  true  that,  as  technical  changes  make  apprentice- 
ship unnecessary,  they  tend  to  attack  trades  where 
they  were  not  felt  before  {vide  the  case  of  cabinet- 
making  and  boot  and  shoe  making  under  the  factory 
system).  Tliej'  are  found  mainly  in  trades  where 
apprenticeship  never  existed,  and  where  it  would  be 
quite  useless  to  attempt  to  establish  it.  Hence,  they 
cannot  be  removed  by  any  modification  or  extension 
of  the  apprenticeship  system.  For  example,  the 
so-called  "  skilled  employment  committees,"  such  as 
have  been  established  in  London  and  elsewhere,  do 
not  touch  the  real  problem  at  all.  Such  agencies 
do  not  increase  the  total  number  of  youths  with 
adequate  industrial  qualifications.  All  they  do  is 
to  persuade  employers  to  take  their  own  nominees 
as  apprentices  or  learners,  instead  of  boys  obtained 
through  the  ordinary  commercial  channels.  Quite 
apart  from  the  question  whether  apprenticeship 
trains  satisfactorily  those  who  do  become  apprentices 
(which  in  most  cases  it  certainly  does  not),  it  has 
the  fatal  drawback  that  it  only  reaches  a  small 
section  of  the  commimity,  viz.,  the  youths  whom 
employers  need  to  recruit  the  skilled  men  in  their 
business.  The  evil  which  has  been  described  is  not 
any  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  such  youths,  but 
the  very  low  efficiency  of  a  great  mass  of  workers 
outside  the  so-called  "  skilled  occupations,"  which 
causes  them  to  overcrowd  the  easiest  occupation, 
viz.,  that  of  general  labouring.  Apprenticeship  is 
no  more  a  substitute  for  a  general  system  of  in- 
dustrial education  than  University  degrees  are  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  general  system  of  elementary  education. 

16.  In  these  circumstances,  there  is  only  one  remedy. 
It  is  for  the  State  to  aim  at  prescribing  a  minimum  of 
industrial  efficiency,  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  prescribed  a 
minimum  of  general  education.  Two  steps  should  be 
taken  :  (1)  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  terrible  gap  existing 
between  the  elementary  school  and  industry  (vide  par.  9), 
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the  leaving  age  should  be  raised  to  fifteen.*  (2)  It  should 
be  made  a  condition  of  employment  in  any  capacity, 
save  as  a  genuine  learner  or  apprentice,  that  the  employee 
is  attending  a  trade  school  during  his  employment.  The 
number  of  hours  per  week  a  boy  is  allowed  to  work  might 
be  increased  as  he  rose  in  the  school  ;  if  this  were  done, 
parents  would  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  education,  instead 
of  being,  as  at  present,  against  it.  It  should  be  noted  that 
compulsory  evening  schools,  unless  accompanied  by  a  com- 
pulsory reduction  of  hours,  will  not  be  sufficient,  because 
some  occupations  {e.g.  that  of  a  rivet-boy)  utterly  exhaust 
boys  by  the  end  of  the  day. 

17.  Some  such  system  is  essential,  if  the  energy  of  the 
growing  generation  is  not  to  be  used  up  in  satisfying  the 
community's  immediate  wants.  It  would  diminish  casual 
employment  in  normal  times,  because  it  would  prevent 
the  labour  market  being  flooded  with  labour  which  is 

'  helpless  because  unqualified  for  any  work  which  demands 
something  more  than  mere  physical  strength.  But  it 
would  do  much  more  than  this.  To  describe  these  youths, 
and  the  men  whom  they  become,  as  "  unskilled  "  or  "  un- 
trained," gives  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  state  of  de- 
moralisation which  exists  among  some  of  them,  and  which 
iy,  in  part,  caused  by  using  boys  of  fifteen  simply  as  in- 
struments of  production  which  are  scrapped  when  they 
are  no  longer  remunerative — in  employing  them,  in  fact, 
for  their  "  immediate  commercial  utility."  One  symptom 
of  this  demoralisation  is  the  inability  of  boys  to  remain  in 
one  job  for  more  than  a  year  or  even  a  few  months  at  a 
time.  When  the  stimulus  and  restraint  given  by  the  desire 
to  learn  are  absent,  the  only  incentive  is  that  of  im- 
mediately higher  wages,  and  these  boys  move  from  job  to 
job  with  a  mobility  which  is  positively  nomadic. 

18.  Here  are  some  specimens  copied  from  inquiry 
forms  : — 

(1)  T.  T.,  at  present  a  labourer  and  the  son  of  a 
brass-finisher,  left  school  at  eleven,  and  is  twenty 
years  of  age.  He  gave  the  following  particulars  of 
his  first  six  places  :— (a)  Delivering  milk  at  4s.  a 
week  ;  stayed  three  months  ;  left  because  of  a  quarrel  ; 
(b)  message-boy,  6s.  ;  uniform  ;  six  months  ;  (f) 
message-boy,  7s.  ;  two  months  ;  sacked  for  destroy- 
ing instead  of  delivering  messages  ;  {d)  message- 
boy,  5s.  ;  seven  months  ;  found  work  too  heavy  ; 
(e)  van-boy,  8s.  ;  over  a  year  ;  left  because  of  a 
"  row  "  ;  (/)  weaving  mill — working  with  drawer  and 
serving  him  with  yarn,  8s.  6d.  ;  two  years  ;  mill 
failed.  He  was  not  asked  for  further  particulars. 
Note  that  he  went  through  six  places  in  less  than 
five  years,  and  learnt  nothing. 

(2)  H.  B.,  at  present  a  labourer  and  son  of  a  mouldf  r, 
left  school  at  twelve,  and  is  twenty  years  old.  He 
gave  particulars  of  the  following  six  places — his  first 
six  employments  : — (a)  Van-boy,  5s.  ;  three  weeks  ; 
left  because  "  fed  up  "  ;  (&)  van-boy,  7s.  6d.  ;  foiir 
months  ;  left  because  "  tired  of  job  "  ;  (c)  lorry-boy 
in  brewery,  5s.  ;  one  month  ;  left  because  "  tired  of 
job  "  ;  (d)  message-boy,  6s.  6d.  ;  one  week  ;  left 
because  he  was  hurt  and  was  idle  for  six  months  ; 
(e)  driving  van,  8s.  ;  six  weeks  ;  left  because  "  he 
did  not  get  enough  for  driving  horses  "  (the  substitu- 
tion of  boys  for  men  as  drivers  is  one  of  the  complaint  s 
of  the  Carters'  Union) ;  (/)  sawmills,  "  drawing  off 
machine,"  9s.  ;  three  months  ;  left  because  he  wanted 
"  more  money,"  and  went  to  be  a  "  trace-boy." 

(3)  M.  A.  (a  Charity  Organisation  Society  case), 
at  present  a  biscuit  cutter  and  son  of  a  plumber,  is 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  left  school  at  thirteen. 
He  gave  the  following  particulars  as  to  his  first  six 
employments  : — (a)  Message-boy,  5s.  ;  two  months  ; 
left  to  go  to  biscuit  factory  ;  (6)  cleaning  biscuit  pans, 
5s.  6d.  ;  four  months  ;  "  left  to  go  to  G.  D.'s  for  more 
money  "  ;  (c)  oven-boy,  lis.  ;  seven  months  ;  "  left 
to  go  to  L.'s  for  more  money  "  ;  (d)  oven-boy,  12s.  ; 
eighteen  months  ;  left  for  more  money  ;  (e)  assistant 
brakesman  in  bakery,  15s.  ;  one  year  ;  left  for  more 
money  ;  (/)  brakesman,  16s.,  for  four  months  ;  after 
that  returned  to  L.'s  (a  bakery),  then  went  to  labour 
in  a  mason's  yard  at  22s.  a  week  ;  then  went  to 
Giffnock  quarries  at  26s.,  where  he  stayed  for  four 
weeks  ;  then  became  a  crane  driver,  at  26s.  a  week  ; 
then  went  back  to  L.'s — and  all  this  before  he  was 
twenty-three  years  old. 

*  Of  course  the  higher  the  better. 


(4)  M.  C,  a  storeman,  and  son  of  a  joiner,  is  twenty-  jifi:  Eichat-d 
four  years  old,  and  left  school  at  fourteen.    He  gave   H.  Taiaicij. 

the  followiag  particulars  of  his  first  six  employments.   

He  is  exceptional  in  havimg  begun  to  learn  a  trade  : —      Mar.  I9G8. 
(a)  Van-boy,  2s.  a  week,  three  meals  a  day ;    "  got  ^  ~. 
another  job  "  ;    (&)  message-boy,  4s.  ;    six  months  ;  cy.jie™f^"''ifj 

"  work  too  heavy  "  ;  (c)  taking  samples  round  for  inquiry 
metal  polish  company,  6s.  ;  one  year  ;  "  left  to  get  forms, 
bigger  pay  "  ;  {d)  taking  samples  round  for  another 
metal  polish  company,  8s.  ;  left  because  "  father 
advised  him  to  begin  a  trade "  ;  (e)  apprentice 
engineer,  6s.  ;  two  years  ;  left  because  pay  too  small 
as  an  apprentice  "  ;  (/)  labouring,  18s.  ;  one  and  a 
half  years  ;  left  because  he  "  couldn't  agree  with  his 
foreman." 

(5)  T.  G.,  casual  labourer,  son  of  retail  shoemaker, 
is  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  left  school  at  four- 
teen, (a)  Took  rolls  to  customers  for  a  baker,  paid 
2d.  in  the  Is.  ;  six  months  ;  left  "  to  better  himself  "  ; 
(h)  lorry-boy,  7s.  ;  one  year  ;  "  wages  too  small  "  ; 
(f)  clothier's  message-boy,  5s.  ;  three  months  ;  left 
"  to  get  more  wages  "  ;  [d]  bottle-washer  in  brewery, 
10s.  ;  twelve  months  ;  (e)  sawmills,  working  a  saw, 
12s.  ;  eight  months  ;  left  for  "  slackness  of  work  "  ; 
(/)  ice  store,  24s.  ;  eight  months  ;  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  he  had  never  earned  more  than  24s., 
and  never  remained  in  a  place  more  than  a  year. 

(6)  H.  B.,  a  labourer,  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
Gave  following  particulars : — (a)  Drove  trace-horses 
for  sawmills,  10s.  ;  five  months  ;  "  sacked  for  gallop- 
ing horse  "  ;  (&)  pottery,  packing,  12s.  ;  two  weeks  ; 
"  lazy  and  chucked  it  "  ;  (c)  foundry,  moulding  (not 
apprentice) ;  piecework,  12s.  8d.  a  week  ;  "  couldn't 
make  enough  "  ;  (d)  iron  roofing  works,  at  punching 
machine,  14s.  ;  six  months  ;  "  fed  up  "  ;  (e)  selling 
guides  to  Glasgow  Exhibition,  30s.  ;  six  months  ; 
(/)  sawmills  again,  "  German  saw,"  12s.  ;  four  months  ; 
sacked  ;  and  so  on  till  now,  without  definite  employ- 
ment in  the  last  six  years.  He  was  able  to  count  up 
and  actually  gave  name  and  addresses  of  employers 
in  fifty  or  sixty  different  jobs  he  had  been  through. 

19.  It  would  be  possible  to  multiply  indefinitely  cases  Stati.stics  a.s 
such  as  have  been  given  above,  showing  the  utterly  undis-  to  youths  ; 
ciplined  life  led  by  these  boys.    The  same  facts  are  put  in  charged  with 
another  way  by  some  statistics  kindly  supplied  me  by  the  I  heft  and 
Chief  Constable  of  Glasgow  as  to  the  "  number  of  youths  dishonesty, 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  charged 
with  theft  and  other  offences  inferring  dishonesty,  in- 
cluding those  remitted  to  the  sheriff  court,  during  the  year 
1906." 


(a) 

Total  number 
charged 
(under  21). 


1,454 


(^) 

Messengers, 
street  traders, 
hawkers, 
labourers, 
carters,  rivet- 
heaters 
(under  21). 
1,208 
or 

83'7  per  cent. 


(c) 

Tradesmen 
in  20  trades 
(under  21). 


110 
or 

"5  per  cent. 


(d) 

Miscellaneous 

(soldiers, 
schoolboys, 
waiters,  etc.) 
(under  21). 


136 
or 

■8  per  cent. 


Yet  the  total  number  of  boys  under  twenty-one  em- 
ployed in  (c),  of  course,  far  exceeds  those  employed  in  (b). 

20.  The  preponderance  of  shiftless,  inefficient,  casual  Preponder- 
workers  among  applicants  to  distress  committees  gives  ance  of 
rise  to  the  view  that  unemployment  is  caused  by  personal,  casual 
not  by  industrial,  reasons,  and  to  the  plausible  state-  workmen 
ment  that  "  any  man  can  get  work  if  he  wants  it."    In  to 
reality,  whatever  may  be  true  of  others,  the  precise  hidustiial 
opposite  is  true  of  these  boys,  and  of  the  men  into  whom 
they  grow.     They  are  the  victims  of  a  system  over  which 
they  have  no  control :  in  the  words  of  a  workman  who  has 
exceptional  opportunities  for  judging,  "  they  are  ruined 
before  they  are  twenty,"  and  at  the  present  moment  they 
are  probably  the  most  neglected  class  in  the  community. 
To  poor  parents  they  are  often  commercial  assets  to  be 
realised  as  soon  as  the  law  allows.    Organised  workers, 
with  left-handed  kindness,  prevent  them  from  overcrowd- 
ing some  trades,  and  indirectly  intensify  the  struggle  in 
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and  dear  by 
law. 


3h:  I!icha?  d  others.*  Employers,with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
H.  2'ai.vnci/.  cannot  possibly  be  expected  to  point  out  to  lads  who  are 

 ■—       clamouring  to  sweep  their  shops,  clean  their  machines, 

16  Mar.  lOOS.  g^-.^j        their  messages,  that  their  service  will  cease  to  be 
'  ao:eptable  as  soon  as  they  demand  a  man's  wage.  The 

The  only       only  way  of  preventing  them  from  recruiting  the  ranks 
rc  medy  is  to  of  low-paid,  irregularly  employed  adult  workers  is  to 
make  their    mike  their  labour  scarce  and  dear  by  law,  and  to  insist  on 
i^^'*"  ao^i^i^y,^^  thove  who  are  still  employed  on  specialised  unprogressive 
wovk  obtaining  at  the  same  time  an  all-round  industrial 
educ?.tion  in  a  trade  school.    The  evils  which  cail  for 
interference  are  not  much  less  serious,  though  less  sensa- 
tional, than  those  which  led  to  the  regulation  of  children's 
work  in  factories. 

The  evil  is  21.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  all 
v.'orse  in  probability  the  evils  outlined  above  are  far  more  serious 
Dundeo  ami  Dundee  and  London  than  in  Glasgow,  where  the  presence 
in^^Glaso'ow^"  ^'^'^^  engineering  industry  offers  good  prospects  to  nearly 
^'  half — 21,000  out  of  48,000 — of  the  male  occupied  popula- 
tion under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Labour  Exchanges  and  Relief  Work 
IN  Steassbueg. 

Treatment  of  ^2.  The  following  information  as  to  the  methods  of 
the  uneni-  treating  the  unemployed  in  the  town  of  Strassburg  in 
ployed  in  Els.  was  obtained  partly  from  printed  reports,  partly  by 
ytrassbiirg.  personal  interviews  with  the  chief  officials.  It  is  sub- 
mitted as  throwing  light  on  the  possible  uses  which  may 
be  made  of  labour  exchanges,  and  on  the  regulation  of 
relief  works  or  other  kinds  of  outdoor  relief.  Part  I.  is  a 
description  of  the  means  used  to  prevent  or  diminish  un- 
employment. Part  II.  deals  with  the  relief  of  those  who 
are  actually  unemployed.  These  two  branches  react  upon 
one  another  because,  as  will  be  shown  later,  the  machinery 
which  is  designed  to  prevent  unemployment  has  also  the 
effect  of  making  possible  certain  kinds  of  relief  v/hich,  in 
its  absence,  would  either  be  less  effectual,  or  actually 
harmful.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  however,  they  will 
be  treated  separately. 

Part  I. 

Arbeitsamt,  Management  and  Constitution. 

23.  The  machinery  for  preventing  imemployment  con- 
sists of  the  Arbeitsamt,  labour  office,  or  labour  exchange. 
This  is  a  mimicipal  department  working  separately  from, 
though  in  close  touch  with,  the  poor  office.  It  is  supported 
by  the  rates,  and  is  ultimately  responsible  to  the  town 
council,  the  chief  burgermeister  being  its  chairman.  The 
committee  which  actually  manages  it  consists  of  twenty 
jjersons,  ten  workmen  and  ten  employers  of  labour.  Five 
of  each  are  selected  by  the  coimcil ;  five  of  each  are 
appointed  by  the  trades  unions  of  Strassburg,  and  by  the 
employers'  associations.  Great  importance  is  attached  to 
this  system  of  delegated  management,  as  it  is  held  that 
the  office  cannot  command  the  confidence  of  employers 
and  employed,  which  is  indispensable  to  its  success, 
unless  it  is  to  some  extent  under  the  control  of  their 
representatives. 

Object  and  Method. 

24.  The  office  is  divided  into  four  departments,  one  for 
skilled  workmen,  one  for  unskilled  workmen,  one  for  clerks, 
and  one  lor  women.  Its  object  is  to  act  as  an  inter- 
mediary between  employers  in  need  of  workmen  and 
workmen  in  need  of  employment.  With  this  object  it 
registers  all  workmen  applying  to  it,  and  keeps  on  a  card 
index  a  record  of  their  age,  character,  and  previous 
occupations,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  by  the  labour 
exchanges  which  have  recently  been  started  in  London. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  applications  made  to  it,  it 
has  at  the  present  day,  twelve  years  after  its  inauguration, 
a  very  complete  record  of  the  industrial  classes  in  Strass- 
burg. 

Relations  to  Unions. 

25.  The  labour  office  has  gradually  taken  the  place  of 
-    .  -    the  exchanges  which  were  formerly  managed  by  the 

trade  unions  ggpar^te  trade  imions,  and  all  these  societies,  with  the 
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exception  of  two,  have  formerly  advised  their  members  to 
a.pply  for  all  information  as  to  employment  to  the  city 
labour  office.  The  favour  with  which  it  is  regarded  by 
the  working  classes  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 

*  An  official  of  the  Weavers'  Union  states  that  weavers  like 
to  have  as  many  loom-boys  as  possible  in  the  factory.  Being 
piece-workers,  they  make  higher  wages  the  quicker  they  are 
attended  by  th3  boys. 


certain  societies  which  gave  travelling  money  to  those  of 
their  members  who  are  on  the  tramp,  are  in  the  habit  of  ' 
handing  it  over  to  the  labour  office,  on  the  understanding 
that  it  shall  be  paid  out  to  members  who  apply.    This  { 
makes  it  certain  that  the  office  will  be  used  by  all  members  I 
of  the  unions  concerned. 

Relation  to  Employers^ 
26.  It  is  stated  tha,t  the  majority  of  employers  are  in  i>gjatij 
the  habit  of  applying  to  the  office  for  workmen,  and  that  the  ex 
as  far  as  can  be  estimated  the  majority  of  workmen  with  e 
employed  in  Strassburg  have  been  engaged  through  the  ployer; 
office.    The  means  of  bringing  it  to  their  notice  are 
personal  interviews  by  the  officers  with  employers  and 
employers'  federations,  and  advertisements  inserted  daily 
in  the  local  papers.    The  town  council  has  given  a  great 
impetus  to  the  movement  by  adopting  among  its  standing 
orders  a  rule  that  all  departments  of  the  municipality, 
and  all  contractors  executing  work  for  the  mrmicipality, 
shall  be  compelled  to  engage  all  their  workmen  through 
the  labour  office,  under  a  penalty  of  lOs.  for  every  man 
engaged  otherwise — an  extension  to  regularity  of  employ- 
ment of  the  principle  of  the  "  fair  wages  clause." 


Relation  to  other  Exchanges. 

27.  The  labour  office  in  Strassburg  is  the  centre  of  a  Theexc 
system  of  similar  offices  in  Elsass-Lothringen,  which  the  cen 
exchange  lists,  are  in  telephonic  commimication  with  it  '^^'^'^r- 
and  each  other,  and  which  form  with  it  a  kind  of  federa-  ^Jj^q^") 
tion.  Similar  federations  of  labour  offices  exist  in  the  ^ig^cg. 
states  of  Baden  and  Bayern,  and  (I  believe)  elsewhere.  Lorrain, 
The  Strassburg  office  claims  further  to  be  able  to  obtain  •; 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market  in  any 
part  of  Germany,  Eastern  France,  and  the  north  of 
Switzerland. 

Extent  of  Operations. 

28.  The'magnitude  of  the  work  done  by  the  Strassburg  Magnifc- 
labour  office,  and  its  growth,  in  the  last  few  years,  may  be  the  worF 
judged  from  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  Report  the  Stra 
for  1908:—  burg  la 
        office. 


1906. 


Total  population   -      -      -  - 
Number  of  wage-earners  (as  esti- 
mated by  town  council) 
Applications  from  workmen  (ex- 
clusive of  women  and  apprentices) 
Applications  from  employers 
Places  found  for  workmen 
Vacancies  filled  for  employers 


167,678 

20,034 

23,282 
18,956 
12,436 
12,171 


29.  What  is  the  value  ascribed  to  the  system  by  those 
who  are  responsible  for  managing  it,  and  what  assistance 
does  it  give  in  dealing  with  such  unemployment  as  exists 
in  normal  times  ?  The  labour  office  does  not  pretend  to 
make  work  when  no  work  is  to  be  had  through  the  ordinary 
channels,  or  to  increase  the  total  amount  of  employ- 
ment. What  it  does  claim  to  do,  is,  in  the  words  of 
the  secretary,"  to  regulate  unemployment."  The  German 
view  of  unemployment  as  an  industrial  disease,  not 
primarily  an  affair  of  individual  character,  prevents  the 
community  from  leaving  the  workless  individual  to  him- 
self, in  the  expectation  that  as  soon  as  he  starts  to  look  for 
work  he  will  find  it,  and  leads  it  to  insist  that  he  shall,  at 
all  events,  be  saved  from  deteriorating  through  involuntary 
want  of  work.  In  doing  this,  however,  it  has  a  choice  of 
two  alternative  methods.  It  may  either  make  work  for 
the  unemployed,  or  find  work  for  the  unemployed.  It 
may  either  support  some  of  its  members  through  the  Poor 
Law,  and  through  relief  v.'ork,  or  create  an  organisation 
to  overlook,  as  far  as  possible,  the  whole  field  of  industry, 
and  so  ensure  that  no  one  shall  go  without  work  through 
ignorance  of  where  it  exists,  or  want  of  the  means  to 
get  to  it.  In  times  of  bad  trade  these  two  methods  are 
no  longer  alternative  but  supplementary  to  each  other. 
When  there  is  no  demand  for  labour,  it  is  necessary 
to  fall  back  upon  the  Poor  Law  or  relief  works  as  a  second 
best.  But  every  extension  of  the  area  with  which  the 
organisation  of  labour  exchanges  is  operative  narrows 
the  field  which  remains  for  relief,  because  it  saves  work- 
men from  being  thrown  into  distress  by  depressions 
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which  are  merely  local.  So  long,  the  officials  argue,  as 
there  is  a  demand  for  labour,  even  though  it  be  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  Strassburg,  it  is  much  cheaper 
and  less  demoralising  to  send  the  imemployed  workman 
to  it,  than  to  maintain  tim  at  home  in  idleness  at  the 
public  expense.  To  organise  this  movement  of  labour 
by  means  of  printed  lists  of  places  where  trade  is  busy 
and  places  where  it  is  slack,  by  advertisements  inserted 
every  two  or  three  days  in  the  local  papers,  by  circulars 
sent  to  trade  union  officials,  by  gratuitous  information 
and  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  railway  fares  of 
all  men  who  are  sent  from  the  office  in  search  of  work, 
is  the  primary  fimction  of  the  labour  office.  Are  the 
country  districts  in  want  of  labour  ?  It  is  in  a  position 
to  help  men  who  have  drifted  into  the  city  back  to  country 
life.  Are  the  mines  of  AVestphalia  exceptionally  busy 
while  its  own  trades  are  slack  ?  The  labour  office  supplies 
the  temporary  demand  and  relieves  the  town  market. 
By  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  school  teachers  it 
is  able  to  influence  boys  to  qualify  themselves  for  future 
employment  on  leaving  the  elementary  school,  to  give 
them  information  as  to  the  occupations  in  which  there 
are  likely  to  be  the  best  prospects  of  regular  work, 
and  above  all,  to  diminish  at  its  source  the  stream  of 
lads  who  in  this  country  are  employed  in  specialised 
non-educative  labour  between  fourteen  and  nineteen 
and  are  then  dismissed  to  stock  the  overstocked  unskilled 
labour  market.  In  view  of  the  statement  continually 
made  by  employers  of  unskilled  labour  in  this  country 
that  they  have  no  need  to  go  to  an  office  for  their  work- 
men, as  they  can  get  as  many  as  they  want  outside  their 
gates,  the  importance  of  the  latter  service  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  The  utility  of  centralising  the  demand 
and  supply  of  labour  is  perhaps  most  clearly  seen  in 
the  case  of  a  temporary  and  unforeseen,  diminution 
of  employment,  such  as  takes  place  through  the  failure 
of  a  large  firm.  Some  time  ago  an  engineering  firm's 
factory  was  burned  down  and  160  men  were  thrown 
out  of  work,  without  any  prospect  of  finding  it  in  Strass- 
burg. Unassisted  by  any  organisation  they  would 
probably  have  lived  on  their  savings,  the  benefits  of  their 
unions,  and  their  wives'  earnings,  until  gradually  absorbed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Through  the 
mediation  of  the  labour  office  they  were  at  once  brought 
into  touch  writh  employers  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  and  in  the  course  of  five  days 
more  offers  of  work  were  received  than  there  were  men 
to  accept  them.  Such  an  example  shows  the  utility  of 
an  exchange  in  normal  times,  when  there  is  no  general 
depression  ;  it  consists  in  giving  labour  the  mobility 
which,  at  the  time  when  the  English  Poor  Law  took 
shape,  it  was  assumed  that  it  would  possess  of  itself 
if  only  it  were  freed  from  artificial  restrictions.  While 
both  systems  aim  at  creating  conditions  under  which 
the  temptation  to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  shall  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  the  English  does  so  by  making  it  hard  to 
get  relief,  the  German  by  making  it  easy  to  find  work. 

Part  XL 

Relief  of  the  Unemployed. 

30.  The  use  of  the  labour  office  as  an  intermediary 
between  employers  and  employed  is  familiar  from  the 
similar  exchanges  which  have  been  established  in  England, 
and  needs  no  special  explanation.  An  equally  important 
side  of  its  work  consists,  however,  in  acting  as  a  "  test " 
of  the  character  of  able-bodied  applicants  for  poor  relief, 
or  unemployed  relief.  It  supervises  the  relief  which  is 
given  to  able-bodied  men,  decides  whether  they  are  to 
receive  it  or  not,  and  performs  the  work  of  discrimination 
which,  in  this  country,  is  carried  out  (in  theory)  by  the 
workhouse  test.  Without  it  the  methods  by  which  the 
imemployed  are  at  present  assisted  could  not  continue  for 
a  week,  as  it  would  become  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  those  who  are  out  of  work  because  they  cannot 
get  it,  and  those  who  are  out  of  work  because  they  do  not 
want  it.  With  it,  it  is  possible  to  give  temporary  outdoor 
relief  without  a  labour  test,  to  open  relief  work  in  winter 
for  the  unemployed,  to  assist  imions  to  relieve  their 
unemployed  members,  without  the  danger  of  sustaining 
workmen  at  the  public  expense  long  after  they  could 
find  an  opening  in  independent  industry. 

3L  There  is  no  workhouse  in  Strassburg,  and  all  persons 
relieved  are  relieved  in  their  own  homes.  The  relief 
which  is  given  to  the  unemployed  takes  three  forms — a 
contribution  to  the  funds  of  those  trade  societies  which 


pay  out-of-work  benefit,  temporary  outdoor  relief,  and  t!.e  J/r.  Eithcc-d 
provision  of  relief  work.    All  tra,de  unions  which  submat  //.  Taivruy. 

a  copy  of  their  rules  to  the  town  council,  and  agree  by  the  ^  

conditions  laid  down,  are  entitled  to  receive  through  the      Mar.  If08. 

labour  office  a  monthly  contribution  equivalent  to  50  per  , , ,  "71    7  i 

,     J.,,  . /.    ,       ^.    X    XI    •  1  '  ContnLu- 

cent.  of  the  sum  paid  in  benefits  to  their  members,  pro-  jions  to  the 
vided  the  town's  contributions  do  not  amount  to  more  fuiuls  of 
than  I  mark  per  day  for  each  member  unemployed,  or  societies  pay- 
aggregate  more  than  6,000  marks — an  experimental  lim.\t  ing  out  of- 
— in  a  single  year.    In  order  to  obtain  this  contribution  vork  benefit, 
members  must  be  registered  at  the  labour  office  and 
present  themselves  there  regularly  diu'ing  the  time  they 
are  out  of  work.    This  system,  which  is  of  recent  intro- 
duction in  Strassburg,  affects  only  the  organised  workers, 
who  number  about  4,500,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
male  working-class  population.    Outside  it  stand  those  {•!)  Work 
who  at  present  suffer  most  severely  from  unemployment,  provided  for 
the  unskilled  workers  who  do  not  earn  sufficient  high  ^'^^  unem 
wages  to  save  either  individually,  or  collectively  through  a  I|  ?  ^  c  ssar 
union,  against  seasons  of  unemployment.    The  assistance  ^^'^^  ks*^hcld'^^ 
provided  by  them  takes  the  form  of  work,  which  may  be        till  the 
one  of  three  kinds.    The  first  is  really  not  relief  work  at  all,    inter  to 
but  necessary  work  which  would  be  executed  in  any  case,  steady  the 
but  which  the  council  holds  back  to  the  winter  season  in  market, 
order  to  steady  the  labour  market,  a  commonsense  arrange- 
ment which  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  by  British  (A)  Relief 
municipalities.    The  second  class  of  work  is  relief  work  wo?  k 
proper  provided  by  the  town  council,  consists  of  street  PV*^pG''  not 


difenfran- 
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cleaning,  repairing  the  fortifications,  or  working  for  the 
municipal  forestry  department  in  the  town  forests,  and 
is  allotted  to  unemployed  who  have  families  to  support, 
and  who  have  been  in  regular  work  during  the  previous 
summer.    The  maximum  pay  for  this  emplojrment,  which 
does  not  count  as  poor  relief,  and  therefore  does  not  entail 
disenfranchisement,  is  2 '20  a  day,  a  sum  slightly  below 
the  local  rate  for  unskilled  labour.    For  persons  who  care  («-')  Work 
suspected  of  loafing,  or  who  have  broken  the  rules  laid  ^  ^^ml&h 
down  for  relief  emplojTnent,  a  third  kind  of  work  is  ^^g^j'J'fQj.' 
opened,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Poor  Law  authority,  loafer  etc. 
It  carries  with  it  disenfranchisement,  is  paid  only  with  wliich  dis- 
relief  in  kind,  and  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  punish-  enfranchises., 
ment — an  attitude  which  becomes  intelligible  when  it  is 
remembered  that  since  begging  is  not  tolerated,  those  wl.o 
cannot  support  themselves  must  get  some  kind  of  public 
relief,  the  only  question  being  which  class  of  relief  they 
shall  get. 

32.  The  system  of  paying  a  contribution  to  trade  Advantages 
unions  which  allow  out-of-work  benefit  has  been  in  exis-  coEtiibu- 
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tence  too  short  a  time  for  its  results  to  be  certain.  It 
has,  however,  three  great  advantages.    The  first  is  that  it  !j'i'lo"v  cut 
reaches  a  class  of  highly-skilled  workmen  who  though  in  of-work 
need  of  help  cannot  be  offered  any  relief  works  suitable  benefit, 
for  general  labourers,  and  whose  skill  might,  it  is  urged, 
even  be  injured  by  rough  labouring  work.    The  second 
is  that  it  places  the  administration  of  relief  in  the  hands 
of  a  body  which  has  the  greatest  interest  in  preventing 
fraud  and  the  best  means  of  checking  it ;   the  third  and 
most  important  is  that  it  encourages  collective  insurance 
against  unemployment  among  workmen  who  cannot  aiYord 
to  establish  it  without  assistance.    The  relief  works  are 
more  open  to  criticism.    Like  the  system  of  giving  out- 
relief  to  able-bodied  men,  relief  works  unattended  by  any 
special  disabilities  seem  at  first  sight  to  embody  all  the 
errors  against  which  the  orthodox  Poor  Law  administrator 
is  accustomed  to  protest.    Wliat  test  of  destitution  is- 
established  ?    How  is  it  possible  to  discriminate  between 
those  who  cannot  find  employment  and  those  who  do  not 
want  to  find  it  ?    In  the  practical  answer  which  the 
Strassburg  system  gives  to  this  question  consists  the 
fundamental  difference  between  its  Poor  Law  system  and 
that  of  England.    Instead  of  seeking  to  make  relief  so 
unattractive  through  the  disabilities  it  entails  that  none  The  irhiciple- 
but  those  on  the  verge  of  starvation  will  accept  it,  the  is  to  relieve 
practice  of  Strassburg  is  to  ascertain  what  the  demand  for  those  only  for 
labour  really  is,  and  to  give  relief  only  to  those  for  whom  whom  there 
its  own  official  investigations  convince  it  there  is  no  work.     "°  worit. 
It  does  not  ask  whether  a  man  is  so  badly  off  that  he  will  The  labour 
consent  to  see  his  home  broken  up  rather  than  continue  office  is  the 
long  without  assistance,  but  whether  he  is  willing  to  take  pi^'ot  of  the 
employment  when  it  is  offered  him.    In  short,  its  test  |^"hole  Poor 
consists  not  in  the  workhouse  but  in  the  labour  office,  system 
which  thus  becomes  not  only,  like  English  employment 
exchanges,  an  intermediary  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed, but  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  Poor  Law 
system  turns.    In  accordance  with  the  principle  that 
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Mr.  Richard  relief  is  only  given  when  the  authorities  are  certain  there 
H.  lawneij.  is  no  work  to  be  had,  no  able-bodied  workman  receives 

  assistance  from  the  Poor  Law,  or  from  the  public  relief 

16  Mar.  1908.  ^ork,  unless  he  calls  first  at  the  labour  office  and  receives 
from  its  superintendent  a  card  stating  that  there  is  no 
work  for  him  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  city. 
Armed  with  this  card,  which  may  be  periodically  renewed 
by  personal  appli  ation,  an  unemployed  workman  can 
get  relief  either  from  the  Poor  Law  authority  or  at  the 
town  relief  works.  As  soon  as  trade  revives  application;! 
for  workmen  begin  to  pour  in  at  the  labour  office,  and  as 
these  applications  are  received,  cards  entitling  the  un- 
employed to  relief  cease  to  be  issued,  and  men  have  the 
option  of  either  doing  without  work  and  without  public 
assistance,  or  of  taking  the  jobs  (at  their  own  trade)  which 
ara  offered  them  through  the  office.  In  short,  the  public 
relief  given  to  men  in  distress,  like  the  unemployed  benefit 
paid  by  trade  societies  in  this  country,  is  contingent  upon 
the  individual  assisted  accepting  the  first  offer  of  employ- 
ment which  is  made  to  him.  A  man  is  not  expected  to 
work  at  anything  except  his  own  trade  ;  if  the  trade  is 
organised  he  is  not  expected  to  v/ork  on  other  than  the 
conditions  agreed  upon  between  his  union  and  the  masters' 
a.ssociation,  and  if  he  refuses  a  place  because  it  pays  less 
than  the  standard  rate,  he  continues  to  receive  from  the 
labour  office  the  card  which  qualifies  him  for  relief.  But 
when  once  a  job  under  the  customary  conditions  is  vacant, 
he  must  either  accept  it  or  surrender  his  claim  to  public 
as3istance. 

Summary, 

33.  The  essence  of  the  Strassburg  system  is  that  the 
agency  which  tetts  the  applicant  for  relief,  and  deters  the  idle, 
is  quite  separate  from  the  agency  which  confers  relief.  Where- 
as in  England  relief  is  designed  not  only  to  relieve  but 
also  to  deter,  in  Strassburg  the  task  of  preventing  un- 
due reliance  on  the  Poor  Law  is  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
body,  the  labour  office,  and  the  relief  given  is  given 
simply  with  a  view  to  its  being  adapted  to  the  ascertained 
needs  of  the  recipient.  There  are  three  effects  of  this 
system  which  deserve  notice  : — 

(i.)  An  absolutely  reliable  test  is  provided  of 
whether  the  unemployment  of  an  applicant  for  relief 
is  due  to  personal  or  individual  causes,  and  it  can  there- 
fore be  judged  accurately  when  relief  work  should  be 
opened,  and  when  it  should  be  closed. 

(ii.)  Since  there  is  no  danger  of  any  man  being 
relieved  after  he  could  get  work,  if  willing  to  take  it, 
the  relief  can  be  given  in  the  home  instead  of  in  an 
institution,  and  in  an  amount  fixed,  not  by  the 
minimum  needed  to  support  physical  existence,  but  by 
the  amount  needed  to  keep  the  recipient  and  his 
family  in  full  efficiency. 

(iii.)  1  he  idea  that  the  receipt  of  legal  relief  attaches 
a  permanent  stigma  to  the  recipient,  which  brands  him 
as  a  social  failure,  and  which  may  even  disqualify  him 
for  future  employment,  is  almost  entirely  absent.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  argued  that  in  certain  circumstances 
it  may  be  much  less  socially  harmful  that  a  man  should 
sacrifice  his  independence,  and  apply  for  relief,  than 
that  he  should  struggle  on  without  assistance.  This 
is  well  put  in  a  report  drawn  up  by  the  chief  burger- 
meister.  "  It  is  urgently  to  be  desired  that  the 
necessitous  person,  when  he  finds  an  independent 
existence  practically  impossible,  should  not  make 
his  position  worse  by  useless  delay,  but  should  apply 
for  relief  immediately."  It  is  argued  that  to  make 
public  relief  so  unattractive  as  only  to  be  accepted  by 
men  upon  the  verge  of  starvation,  is  not  to  get 
rid  of  "  pauperism,"  but  merely  to  drive  it  under- 
ground. Hence  the  Strassburg  system  of  relief,  unlike 
the  English,  aims  not  at  having  as  little  as  possible, 
but  at  having  as  much  as  possible,  to  do  with  persons 
who  cannot  maintain  themselves,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  law  wants  to  have  as  much  as  possible  to 
do  with  the  criminals,  or  a  health  department  as 
much  as  possible  to  do  with  infectious  persons.  The 
reason  alleged  for  this  (according  to  English  notions) 
rather  paradoxical  point  of  view,  is  that,  when  refused 
relief,  the  majority  of  persons  in  destitution  do  not,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  immediately  find  a  place  in  the 
ordinary  industrial  system,  but  are  frequently  driven 
to  live  in  one  way  or  another  upon  other  persons,  an 
undesirable  method  of  existence,  from  which,  as  long 
as  they  stand  be3'ond  the  reach  of  the  law,  there  is  on 
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way  of  persuading,  helping,  or  coercing  them  into 
independence.  To  avoid  this  unnotified  and  un- 
recorded pauperism  (which  is  none  the  less  real  because 
it  does  not  appear  in  official  statistics),  relief  institu- 
tions, permanent  and  temporary,  must  aim,  it  is 
argued,  not  at  keeping  people  at  a  distance  till  they 
have  lost  their  physical  strength,  and  perhaps  their 
desire  for  regular  work,  but  at  catching  all  persons 
as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  economically  independent, 
with  the  object  of  discovering  the  cause  of  their 
position.  To  the  famous  principle  that  "  the  condi- 
tions of  the  pauper  must  in  no  case  be  so  eligible 
as  those  of  the  independent  labourer,"  the  Strassburg 
system  in  eft'ect  adds  "  but  more  eligible  than  the 
prospect  of  living  on  doles  from  charity,  the  pawnshop, 
soup-kitchens,  and  shelters."  On  the  one  hand  it  does 
not  emphasise  the  importance  of  relief  being  "  de- 
terrent "  nearly  so  much  as  it  emphasises  the  impor- 
tance of  relief  being  given  without  breaking  up  the 
home,  and  without  impairing  the  recipient's  physical 
efficiency.  It  therefore  satisfies  the  public  that  it  is 
humane,  and  so  is  almost  the  solitary  relief  agency 
of  the  city,  instead  of  being  supplemented  by  the 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  charities  to  provide 
for  those  who  will  starve  rather  than  apply  to  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  in  the  labour  office  a  baro- 
meter which  measures  exactly  the  state  of  the  labour 
market,  and  vi'hich  enables  it  to  know  whether 
any  individual  who  applies  for  relief  applies  because  he 
is  unwilling  to  accept  work  when  it  is  offered.  It 
therefore  also  satisfies  the  critics  who  fear  (with 
good  reason)  that  relief  unaccompanied  by  special 
disabilities  may  create  the  class  which  it  aims  at 
assisting.  Experience  of  its  working  sugges':s  that  to 
combine  a  high  scale  of  out-relief  (preferably  in  the 
form  of  a  grant  to  trade  societies  where  such  exist, 
and  otherwise  in  the  form  of  a  grant  to  individuals) 
with  an  efficiently  organissd  labour  office,  solves  the 
problem  of  uniting  a  treatment  of  the  unemployed 
which  is  sufficiently  s'rict  to  avoid  all  danger  of 
"  pauperisation,"  and  sufficiently  humane  to  be  recog- 
nised as  just  by  the  working  classes  who  will,  in  the 
future,  be  more  and  more  responsible  for  its 
administration.  But  the  necessary  condition  of  such 
a  system  is  the  establishment  of  labour  exchanges. 

96611.  [Chairman.)  In  the  preliminary  part  of  your 
Statement  you  point  out  t'lat  the  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployed is,  to  a  large  extent,  caused  by  a  drifting  of  boys 
into  the  unskilled  labour  market ;  but  you  express  also 
the  opinion  that  that  is  not  caused  by  the  absence  of  the 
demand  for  them  in  more  highly  paid  oj  better  organised 
occupations  ? — That  is  so. 

96612.  You  use  the  term  "  more  highly  paid  "  ;  would 
they  be  more  highly  paid  in  the  initial  stage  ? — They 
would  not  be  more  highly  paid  in  the  initial  stage  as 
apprentices,  but  as  men  their  prospects  would  be  better. 

96613.  I  assume  one  of  the  inducements  is  the  high  wage 
at  the  initial  stage  ? — Yes.  An  apprentice  fitter,  for 
example,  in  Glasgow,  gets  5s.  to  13s.,  while  a  boy  working 
a  screw-making  machine  would  get  about  8s.  to  16s. — he 
would  start  3s.  higher 
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96614.  The  evil  results  of  this  drifting  of  the  boys  into 
unskilled  labour  is,  you  think,  well  exemplified  by  an 
analysis  of  the  figures  of  the  different  distress  committees  ? 
—I  think  they  are  suggestive,  but  I  do  not  put  forward 
those  figures  as  to  ages  as  conclusive  at  all.  There  were 
much  fuller  figures  put  forward  by  Professor  Sadler,  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Morning  Post  last  December, 
in  which  he  dealt  \a  ith  the  distress  committees  all  over 
England. 

96615.  Did  he  arrive  at  much  the  same  conclusion  ? — 
He  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

96616.  You  point  out  a  disquieting  featiu'e  of  the 
situation  which  is  the  extremely  high  proportion  of  com- 
paratively yoimg  men  who  constitute  so  large  a  number 
of  the  applicants  to  the  distress  committees  ? — That  is 
what  I  was  mentioning  just  now ;  I  thought  that  was 
what  you  were  alluding  to. 

96617.  You  go  on  to  say  that  you  are  fully  confident 
it  would  be  shown  that  the  average  age  of  the  unemployed 
in  unskilled  industries  is  lower  than  it  is  in  the  skilled 
industries  ? — Yes.  I  have  since  seen  the  Report  of  the 
Distress  Committee  of  Glasgow  which  was  not  published 
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when  I  completed  this  statement,  and  the  Report  bears 
out  what  I  say. 

96618.  Then  you  draw  another  comparison  from  your 
locality.  Partick  and  Govan,  I  assume,  would  be  looked 
upon  generally  as  less  well-to-do  districts  than  Glasgow  ? 
— They  are  more  well-to-do. 

96619.  There  is  more  wealth,  there  are  more  well-to-do 
houses  and  well-to-do  people  living  in  Glasgow  than  in 
those  places,  surely  ? — Not  working-class  wealth.  Govan 
and  Partick  are  mainly  shipbuilding  and  engineering, 
and  therefo  e  employ  more  highly  paid  labour  than 
Glasgow. 

96620.  You  are  speaking  there  as  regards  the  working- 
class  then  ? — Yes.  They  are  boiler-makers  and  engineers 
down  there. 

96621.  And  the  proportion  of  men  over  forty-five  among 
the  unemployed  is  much  higher  than  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 
What  I  mean  is  that  in  the  shipbuilding  districts,  the  men 
who  are  out  of  work  are  mainly  old  men  :  but  in  a  large 
transporting  centre  like  Glasgow,  vihere  fewer  skilled 
artisans  and  more  unskilled  labourers  are  employed,  the 
men  who  are  out  of  work  are  mostly  young  men.  Tuis 
difference  in  age  suggests  that  one  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment among  unskilled  labourers  is  the  drift  of  displaced 
youths  into  their  ranks. 

96622.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a  large  surplus  of  this 
mass  of  low-paid  unskilled  labour  ? — Yes. 

96623.  And  that  tends  to  short  engagements  ? — That 
means  casual  labour.  Every  employer  can  get  as  many 
men  as  he  wants  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  consequently 
when  a  job  is  ended  in  one  part  of  the  town  the  unskilled 
labourers  on  that  job  do  not  pass  to  a  new  job  beginning 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  but  a  fresh  gang  altogether 
is  taken  on.  The  employer  has  only  got  to  lift  his  finger 
and  he  can  get  as  many  men  as  he  wants. 

96624.  That  would  be  so  if  you  took  a  trade  like  the 
building  trade,  but  that  would  not  be  the  case  as  regards 
more  skilled  labour,  would  it  ? — Not  so  much.  Of  course, 
skilled  labour  is  not  perfectly  fluid,  normally  casual 
employment  among  skilled  artisans  is  less.  In  Glasgow 
there  is,  at  present,  a  considerable  over-supply  of  brick- 
layers and  carpenters  owing  to  temporary  causes  ;  but  in 
general,  the  over-supply  of  unskilled  labour  is  much 
greater. 

96625.  As  regards  the  building  trades,  that  unskilled 
unemployed  surplus  would  remain  in  the  locality,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  very  immobile 
indeed.  I  have  known  men,  not  Ln  Glasgow  but  in  London, 
stay  in  the  same  neighbourhood  in  Limehouse  from  one 
year's  end  to  another,  hardly  getting  a  month's  work 
in  the  interval. 

96626.  Men  connected  with  the  building  trade  ? — Yes. 

96627.  That  seems  to  be  rather  characteristic  of  the 
building  trade  ? — I  think  it  is  characteristic  of  all  trades 
where  much  imskilled  labour  is  employed. 

96628.  In  Paragraph  8  you  make  an  examination 
which  is  very  interesting,  of  150  labourers  and  100  trades- 
men, showing  what  were  their  occupations  immediately 
on  leaving  school,  and  what  were  their  Occupations  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  In  Table  A.,  as  I  gather,  the  tendency  is 
for  the  messenger  boys  and  the  lorry  boys  to  drift  into  the 
grade  of  labourers,  that  is  to  say,  at  sixteen  they  were 
going  down-hill  ? — What  those  tables  are  meant  to  bring 
out  are  these  two  points  :  First,  that  boys  when  they 
leave  the  elementary  schools  enter  into  occupations  which 
are  not  a  direct  preparation  for  future  industrial  life,  that 
is  to  say,  they  become  message  boys,  van  boys,  trace  boys, 
etc.  That  happens  to  all  boys,  whether  they  are  going 
to  be  apprentices  or  not  in  my  experience  ;  but  there  are 
certain  classes  of  occupations  which  I  put  down  imder 
"  Boys  in  Factories  or  Works,"  which  are  more  disastrous 
than  being  message  boys  or  van  boys,  because  the  boys 
stay  in  them  till  they  are  eighteen.  So  if  you  compare 
the  occupations  of  boys  immediately  on  leaving  school 
in  factories  and  works,  and  their  occupation  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  in  factories  and  works,  you  will  see  that  the  number 
is  not  diminished  at  sixteen,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  van  boys 
and  message  boys,  but  that  it  has  increased,  that  is  to 
say,  they  stay  on  till  they  are  too  old  to  get  any  other 
occupations. 
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96629.  Now  take  Table  B.  ?— B.  shows  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Richavd 
namely,  that  all  boys  start,  whether  they  are  going  to   H.  Tawney. 
be  apprenticed  or  not  in  these  stop-gap  occupations.  Mar  1908 

96630.  But  the  boys  in  this  table  are  graded  upwards  ?   

— Yes.     That  is  to  say  the  position  of  message  boy 

or  of  van  boy  is  not  so  bad  for  a  boy's  future  as  is  the 
position  of  a  boy  who  is  doing  unskilled  work  in  factories 
or  works,  for  example,  boys  like  doffers  or  boys  working 
screwing  machines  or  loom-boys. 

96631.  Two  years  after  leaving  school  is,  in  your  judg-  Critical 

ment,  a  very  critical  period  for  these  boys  ? — Yes,  it  is  period  for 

very  critical.  f""^^  ^"^^ 

two  years 

96632.  A  number  of  these  occupations  would  be  such  after  leaving 
that  they  would  take  up  much  of  the  boy's  time  and  school, 
would  not  probably  bring  him  into  contact  with  any 

healthy  or  educative  influence  ? — Yes.  I  think  some 
of  the  occupations  are  neutral,  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not 
teach  a  boy  anything  ;  and  some  of  them  are  positively 
harmful — for  example,  the  occupation  of  a  newspaper 
boy,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number  in  Glasgow,  or 
the  occupation  of  a  lorry  boy.  Of  course,  any  occupation 
which  is  not  interesting  a  boy  or  teaching  him  anything 
at  all  is  harmful  in  itself.  These  boys  who  are  put  on 
machines  directly  they  leave  school  have  a  lot  of  super- 
abundant energy  which  goes  in  rioting  in  the  streets, 
and  so  on. 

96633.  Has  the  parent  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  these  Voice  of  the 
occupations,  or  is  the  boy's  rather  the  dominant  will  ?  ggjg^'Jjjj^" 
— I  should  not  like  to  say  anything  about  that ;   but  I  g^pio'yment 
do  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  poor  parents  bring 

pressure  on  their  boys  to  go  into  occupations  which  are 
immediately  highly  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
known  parents  take  great  trouble  to  apprentice  their 
sons.  But  in  the  poorest  class  of  all  my  impression  is 
that  the  temptation  to  the  parents  of  immediately  high 
earnings  is  almost  overwhelming. 

96634.  It  is  what    I  might  call  necessitous  pressure  ? 
—Yes. 


96635.  In  Paragraph  10  you  give  various  figures  to 
show  that  many  of  these  occupations  offer  small  prospects 
of  retention  or  advance  of  the  boy,  as  the  number  of 
boys  is  excessive  compared  to  the  number  of  men  ? — 
Yes. 

96636.  Take  your  first  example,  the  weaving  factory, 
is  that  an  average  factory,  or  is  it  an  exceptional  one  ? 
— It  is  a  carpet-weaving  factory.  The  conditions  vary  very 
much  in  the  different  branches  of  the  trade.  I  should 
not  like  to  say  what  they  are  in  the  cotton  industry  in 
Lancashire,  but  I  am  told  that  girls  are  employed  there 
to  do  what  boys  do  in  the  weaving  industry  in  Glasgow. 
In  carpet-weaving  I  think  the  usual  practice  is  to  use 
these  loom-boys  or  creelers,  as  they  are  called,  as  un- 
skilled labourers  in  the  way  described  in  my  statement. 

96637.  I  assume  a  textile  factory  would  be  one  in 
which  boys  would  get  a  chance  of  retention  and  promo- 
tion ? — That  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  the  only  textile 
factories  I  have  seen  ;  but  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know 
the  cotton  industry  except  by  repute. 

96638.  What  textile  factories  have  you  seen  ? — I 
have  seen  jute  and  wire-weaving,  and  I  have  seen 
carpet-weaving.    This  is  a  carpet-weaving  place. 

96639.  But  you  have  no  experience  of  Lancashire  ? 
—No,  I  have  not,  except  by  hearsay. 

96640.  Are  these  carpet  factories  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

96641.  Another  illustration  that  you  give  is  a  soap 
works,  and  there  I  see  the  boys  are  in  excess  ? — Yes. 

96642.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  your  third  illustra- 
tion, a  bakery  ? — Yes.  The  two  branches  of  the  trade, 
bread-making  and  biscuit-making,  are  quite  distinct. 
In  bread-making  the  number  of  apprentices  is  strictly 
regulated.  In  biscuit -making  there  is  an  enormous 
surplus  of  boy  labourers  who  receive  no  training. 

96643.  Does  your  experience  confirm  a  statement 
which  has  been  made  to  us  by  various  witnesses  that  these 
boys  can  obtain  a  fresh  place  with  such  comparative 
ease  that  they  are  apt  to  break  away  on  very  small  provo- 
cation ? — Yes.  They  are  continually  leaving ;  they 
are  simply  nomadic  in  their  habits.  At  the  end  of  my 
statement  I  have  given  you  specimens.  They  throw 
up  a  job  on  the  smallest  provocation,  and  can  easily 
get  a  job  elsewhere  up  to  a  certain  age. 
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96644.  There  is  one  boy  who  is  said  to  have  been 
to  fifty  or  sixty  different  jobs  ? — Yes.  It  is  simply 
casual  labour  among  boys. 

96645.  Your  investigations  have  been  largely  confined 
to  Glasgow  and  Dundee,  have  they  not  ? — Mainly  to 
Glasgow.  I  have  not  investigated  this  problem  in  Dundee, 
but  I  have  investigated  others  there,  and  I  know  the 
circumstances  roughly. 

96646.  The  conclusions  you  have  drawn  from  Glasgow 
you  think  would  be  not  only  applicable  to  London  and 
Dundee,  but  probably  in  both  places  the  conditions  would 
be  worse  ? — Much  worse  I  should  take  it.  Glasgow  is 
exceptionally  well  off  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  industry. 

96647.  We  have  spoken  of  the  industrial  disadvan- 
tages of  this  system  ;  now  what  should  you  say  as  regards 
the  physical  effect  and  the  moral  effect  on  the  boys  ? — 
T  have  not  got  any  practical  experience  of  a  large  number 
of  boj^  except  the  experience  which  everybody  has  who 
keeps  his  eye  open  in  a  town.  I  know  that  the  boys 
engaged  in  street  selling  and  in  the  selling  of  newspapers, 
lead  lives  which  are  extremely  demoralising  and  which 
do  harm  to  their  physique.  As  to  the  question  of  morals, 
you  will  see  in  Paragraph  19  some  figures  which  I  got 
from  the  Chief  Constable  of  Glasgow,  which  throw  some 
light  upon  the  point,  I  think. 

96648.  Those  figures  are  very  remarkable ;  83  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  youths  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty-one  charged  with  theft  and  other 
offences  inferring  dishonesty  came  from  the  class  of 
messengers,  street-traders,  hawkers,  and  others,  as  against 
7 '5  per  cent,  from  tradesmen,  and  8*8  percent,  from 
soldiers,  schoolboys,  waiters  and  others  ? — Yes. 

96649.  As  regards  your  suggested  remedies,  I  suppose 
apprenticeship  cannot  be  put  back  on  the  old  footing 
that  it  occupied  ? — ^No  ;  apprenticeship  is  quite  hopeless 
at  present  in  all  the  trades  I  investigated.  It  is  frequently 
a  fraud  upon  the  boy,  and  is  sometimes,  I  am  afraid,  a 
fraud  upon  the  employer.  The  specialisation  of  labour 
has  proceeded  so  far  that  employers  do  not  want  to  give 
a  boy  an  all-round  training  ;  they  want  to  put  him  on  a 
valuable  machine  and  to  make  that  machine  turn  out 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  I  have 
had  quantities  of  evidence  about  that,  both  from  em- 
ployers and  from  employed.  Tor  example,  take  a  boy 
who  is  learning  engineering.  Formerly  he  leamt  to  be 
both  a  fitter  and  a  turner  :  now  fitting  and  turning  are 
often  separate.  Again,  a  boy  went  into  the  machine  depart- 
ment of  an  engineer's  shop  and  he  learnt  to  be  a  qualified 
turner,  but  now  he  is  put  upon  some  particular  class  of 
machine,  a  boring  machine,  a  planing  machine,  or  a  slot- 
ting machine,  and  he  is  kept  at  that,  and  directly  he  falls 
out  of  that  niche  he  cannot  get  into  any  other,  because 
he  is  not  suited  to  any  other. 

96650.  In  the  old  days  I  suppose  it  was  to  the  interest 
of  the  employer  that  he  should  promote  apprenticeship  ? 
— Yes — or  it  was  not  to  his  interest  that  he  should  not. 

9665L  Now  he  has  no  need  to  do  so  ? — That  is  so. 
What  he  wants  is  cheap  production  for  a  wide  market ; 
and  that  means  sub-dividing  labour.  If  you  take  a  loco- 
motive shop  making  one  engine  a  day,  as  some  of  them 
do  in  Glasgow,  what  they  want  is  to  put  a  boy  on  a  process 
that  he  can  do  and  make  him  turn  out  as  much  as  possible. 
It  is  simply  waste  of  money  to  put  an  apprentice  as  a 
learner  on  a  valuable  machine. 

96652.  There  are  two  suggestions  that  you  make,  one 
of  them  being  to  raise  the  school  age ;  that  would  be 
whole-time,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  I  make  these  suggestions 
very  tentatively  because  I  have  no  experience  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  education,  and  I  daresay  the  same  result 
might  be  brought  about  by  different  methods. 

96653.  Your  second  suggestion  is  that  the  boy  should 
attend  a  trade  school  after  fifteen  ? — Yes. 

96654.  How  long  would  you  make  that  attendance 
compulsory  ? — 1  should  make  it  compulsory  as  long  as 
the  British  public  would  stand — I  imagine  up  to  seventeen. 
That  is  what  is  done  in  Germany,  I  believe. 

96655.  Would  you  make  him  a  sort  of  half-timer  then  ? 
—Yes. 

96656.  If  you  make  him  a  half-timer  at  school,  and  you 
want  the  boy  to  benefit  by  the  instruction,  you  must  put 
a  limit  on  his  working  hours  ? — Yes.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  send  sotae  of  these  boys  to  school  after  full-time. 


96657.  Of  course,  any  proposal  of  that  kind  would  Objeci  ns  of 
raise  a  number  of  objections  ;  there  would  be  the  parents  the  pc  er 
for  instance  ? — The  poorer  parents  would  object,  but  parenii 
I  am  certain  that  the  better-to-do  work-people  would  not 
object,  because  I  frequently  talk  to  them  about  it.  They 
would  only  object  if  they  thought  the  boy  was  going  to  be  j 
sweated  and  overworked,  as  he  would  be  unless  there  was  ] 
a  reduction  of  the  hours.    It  is  true  that  the  poorer  | 
parents  would  object,  but  then  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  use  their  children  simply  as  instruments  of  production, 
as  they  do  at  present. 

96658.  Supposing  you  are  right  in  your  conclusions,  in  impro  nent 
the  course  of  a  few  years  the  improvement  in  the  physique  in  phy 

of  the  boys  would  become  manifest  ? — I  think  they  would  andclilicter 
improve  in  character  and  physique.  of  the 'm 

96659.  Then  coming  to  the  employer,  what  do  you  p"?**^  j ' 
think  industrially  would  be  the  effect  of  raising  the  school  ^j^ggg^' 
age,  and  then  on  the  top  of  that  attaching  the  half-time 
system? — Employers  who  employ  learners  and  apprentices  pioyer 
are  very  keen,  I  think,  to  get  some  satisfactory  trade 
education,  because  of  course  it  puts  money  into  an  em- 
ployer's pocket.    On  the  other  hand  those  employers  who 
employ  a  large  number  of  boys  as  labourers  do  not  care 
about  it  at  all,  because  it  never  occurs  to  them  that  a  boy 
who  is  a  mere  labourer  ought  to  receive  a  trade  education, 
whereas  he  is  precisely  the  boy  who  ought  to  receive  it, 
because  when  he  leaves  his  present  employment  without 
it  he  will  not  get  any  other.    As  to  the  effect  of  com- 
pulsion, the  effect  would  be  in  my  opinion  that  the  em- 
ployer would  have  to  find  substitutes.    As  a  matter  of 

fact  he  has  found  substitutes  in  a  great  many  cases.    For  Cases  ere 
example,  formerly  boys  were  employed  as  operative  ' 
printers'  assistants,  laying  on  and  taking  off  paper,  but  gy^jg^^f  ,^ 
a  vmion  of  operative  printers'  assistants  was  formed  and  f^j. 
now  men  are  employed  at  23s.  a  week,  I  think.  Again 
in  the  boilermaking  and  shipbuilding  the  rivet  boys  are 
engaged  by  the  riveters,  and  sometimes  rivet  boys  are 
quite  old  men  ;  they  might  just  as  well  be  men  throughout 
the  whole  industry,  that  is  to  say,  you  could  substitute 
men  for  boys  there, 

96630.  {Mr.  Loch.)  At  the  wage  of  the  rivet  boy  ?— 
Yes.  These  rivet  boys  are  on  piece-work  and  they  make 
a  high  wage,  sometimes  over  20s.  a  week.  They  are  paid 
out  of  the  riveters'  money.  Then  again  you  could  sub- 
stitute machines.  Take,  for  example,  the  wire-weaving  jyjj^gjjJ 
trade.  The  boys  in  the  wire-weaving  trade  are  pulling  J 
by  hand  a  beam  which  closes  the  threads  after  the  shuttle  substitf 
has  gone  through.  That  is  a  process  which  in  all  other 
kinds  of  weaving  is,  I  understand,  done  by  machinery. 
It  is  not  done  by  machinery  in  this  trade,  simply  because 
it  is  an  old-fashioned  trade,  and  because  employers  will 
not  go  to  the  capital  outlay  of  putting  in  a  machine. 
Again  you  can  substitute  girls  for  boys.  There  is  a  q^.  •  jj 
large  supply  of  girls  who  are  not  at  present  employed  in  ' 
industry,  and  it  does  not  matter  employing  girls  in  occupa- 
tions which  have  got  no  future,  because  the  girls  have  got 
a  future  in  marriage,  and  so  you  can  employ  them  instcEid 
of  boys.    Then  again  you  can  work  boys  double  shifts. 

96661.  It  would  rather  rouse  the  mind  of  the  public 
to  substitute  girls  for  boys,  would  it  not  ? — I  make  the 
suggestion  beca\ise  there  are  processes  which  in  the  jut« 
industry  are  done  by  boys  and  which  leave  boys  with  no 
future  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  but  which  in 
the  cotton  industry  are  done  by  girls.  I  do  not  put  it 
forward  as  an  ideal  solution,  but  it  certainly  is  a  better  one 
than  the  present  situation.  Machinery  and  double  shifts  of 
boys  would  solve  the  problem.  It  has  been  solved  in 
Germany 

96662.  Now,  take  the  case  of  the  lorry  boys  which  you  Lorry  b( , 
refer  to  ;  you  could  not  put  a  man  to  that  work,  could  you  ?  could  be  p 
— The  lorries  would  go  without.    A  great  many  employers  ' 
do  not  employ  lorry  boys  because  they  cannot  get  them 
cheaply  enough.    It  means  then  that  the  lorry  man  has  to 

be  a  little  more  careful  in  looking  after  his  goods.  I 
knew  a  lorry  man  who  employed  a  dog  instead  of  a  boy, 
and  that  dog  looked  after  the  cart  very  effectively. 

96663.  Do  you  think  that  the  suggestions  you  make  Questioi 
could  be  carried  out  without  any  real  or  permanent  damage     ""l^,  es 
to  the  industries  or  occupations  in  which  these  boys  ^^^^^^^^ 
would  be  so  employed  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion.  Estimati 

96664.  Now  will  you  go  on  to  the  expense  of  it  ? —  increase 
Do  you  mean  the  expense  of  the  education  or  of  the  cost  of 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production  ?  educatio 
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96665.  I  was  thinking  of  the  actual  increase  in  the  cost 
of  education  ? — I  have  no  information  about  that,  I  am 
afraid,  but  of  course  it  Would  vary  a  great  deal  in  different 
districts. 

96666.  If  you  had  the  accommodation  there  would  be 
only  the  teachers  to  provide  for  ? — I  suppose  so ;  but  I 
have  not  gone  into  the  question  and  my  opinion  is  not 
worth  anything. 

96667.  Have  you  anything  reliable  about  the  increased 
cost  of  production  ;  can  you  make  any  estimate  at  all  of 
that  ? — I  tliink  what  would  happen  would  be  exactly 
what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Factory  Acts. 
When  employers  are  cut  off  by  competition  in  one  direc- 
tion they  reorganise  their  workshop  and  lay  the  further 
cost  on  some  other  factor,  that  is  to  say,  they  introduce 
impro^  ements  and  substitute  adults  or  machines  for  boys. 

96668.  Looking  at  it  both  economically  and  industrially, 
do  you  say  it  is  distinctly  disadvantageous  that  the 
employer  should  always  have  available  this  enormous 
mass  of  boy  labour  ? — It  is  a  distinct  disadvantage.  I 
think  it  is  the  most  serious  evil  there  is  at  present. 

96669.  In  the  latter  part  of  your  Statement  yoa  give  us 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Strassburg  system  of 
public  aid.  We  will  take  first  the  labour  exchanges. 
We  have  had  some  evidence  before  us  from  persons  of 
experience  who  believe  that  a  very  great  deal  can  be 
done  if  there  is  a  proper  system  of  labour  exchanges 
linked  up  and  established  right  throughout  Great  Britain  ; 
do  you  agree  with  that  ? — I  do  agree,  but  with  this 
qualification  that  I  think  the  use  of  the  labour  exchange 
would  have  to  be  made  compulsory  upon  employers. 

96670.  Is  it  compulsory  now  in  Strassburg  ? — No,  it  is 
not.  It  is  compulsory  on  all  the  municipal  departments 
and  on  all  contractors  doing  work  for  the  town  ;  but  the 
pressure  which  a  German  municipality  can  bring  upon 
private  employers  is  much  greater  than  an  English  one 
can. 

96671.  Your  idea  would  be  to  bring  pressure  on  the 
employer  to  use  the  bureau,  and  you  would  contemplate 
this  labour  bureau  or  exchange  being  managed  by  a  jo'nt 
committee  of  masters  and  workmen  ? — It  ought  to  be 
under  some  public  authority,  but  I  think  that  public 
authority  ought  to  delegate  its  powers  to  a  representative 
committee  reserving  only  the  ultimate  control. 

96672.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Is  it  your  idea  thft  you  should 
substitute  legislation  for  the  pressure  which  German 
municipalities  would  be  able  to  exercise  on  the  employer. 
You  woi  Id  have  to  make  use  of  legislation,  would  you 
not  ? — I  think  you  woi'ld.  Otherwise  why  should  em- 
ployers deal  with  a  labour  exchange  ?  There  is  absolutely 
no  reason  whatever  for  it,  as  they  have  got  a  large  mass  of 
unskilled  labour  standing  outside  their  gates.  The  case  is 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  a  trade  union  amongst  un- 
skilled labourers.  You  cannot  form  a  successful  trade 
union  amongst  unskilled  labourers,  because  there  is  too 
large  a  number  of  potential  blacklegs  who  would  not 
conform  to  the  trade  imion  rules  ;  and  so  you  cannot 
get  the  employers  voluntarily  to  come  to  an  exchange, 
because  they  can  get  plenty  of  unskilled  labour  not 
through  the  exchange. 

96673.  {Chairman.)  la  there  not  another  difficulty 
about  unskilled  labour,  namely,  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  contributions  ? — That  is  so,  but  the  question  of  the 
over-supply  is  the  root  one. 

96674.  During  your  visit  to  Strassburg  you  were 
pleased  with  the  system  there  ? — Yes,  I  was  very  much 
impressed  with  it. 

96675.  In  Paragraph  24  you  say  the  exchange  there 
is  divided  into  four  departments,  one  for  skilled  workmen, 
one  for  unskilled  workmen,  one  for  clerks,  and  one  for 
women  ? — Yes. 

96676.  The  idea  is  that  they  should  keep  the  applicants 
in  the  actual  sphere  or  occupation  in  life  in  which  they 
have  been  engaged  ;  for  instance,  they  do  not  expect 
a  clerk,  say,  to  do  heavy  manual  labour  ? — No. 

96677.  Would  he  be  entitled  to  relief  if  he  could  not 
get  work  in  his  particular  occupation  ? — Yes. 
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96678.  You  refer  to  the  pressure  which  has  been  brought  Mr.  Richanl 
by  the  town  council  upon  certain  employers,  but  I  assume  H.  Tawney. 
that  employers  now  have  recoirrse  to  it,  because  they 
have  found  that  it  answers  their  pm-pose  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so.  I  am  informed  by  the  officials  that  there  is  not 
such  an  over-supply  of  unskilled  labourers  in  a  town 
like  Strassburg  as  there  is  in  some  English  towns. 

96679.  Is  the  system  in  Strassburg,  do  you  know, 
common  to  all  Elsass,  or  is  it  confined  to  Strassburg  ? — 
It  is  common  to  all  Elsass.  Strassburg  is  the  head  office, 
the  central  exchange  of  Elsass. 

96680.  You  give  us  some  very  interesting  facts  about 
it,  showing  the  utility  of  the  office,  for  instance,  in  obtain- 
ing information  as  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market  in 
other  parts  of  Germany  or  Switzerland.  A  part  of  the 
scheme  which  I  think  is  not  quite  clear  is  the  method 
in  which  they  deal  with  the  unemployed.  I  understand 
that  any  able-bodied  workman  who  has  registered  his 
name  ?nd  cannot  get  employment  is  entitled  to  get  a 

ticket  and  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  ;   is  he  ? — Yes  ;    that  Conditions  on 
is  to  say,  nobody  can  get  relief  of  any  kind  unless  the  which  relief 
labour  exchanges  have  found  out  that  the  state  of  the  is  granted, 
labour  market  is  such  that  there  is  no  employment  going. 

r  96681.  Then  assuming  that  they  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  he  cannot  get  emplojnnent,  he  is  entitled  to 
go  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

96682.  And  the  relief  he  gets  may  partake  of  different  Varieties  of 
characters,  may  it  not  ? — Yes.  Poor  relief,  I  should  say,  relief  given 
is  simply  one  of  several  different  kinds  of  relief.    He  may 

get  relief  work,  he  may  get  relief  from  his  union,  and 
he  may  get  ordinary  out-relief  through  the  Poor  Law. 

96683.  Assuming  the  man  who  got  relief  belonged  Conditions  on 
to  a  union,  would  he  not  get  something  from  them  to  which  the 
keep  him  ? — He  would  get  unemployed  benefit  from  *°j^^jgg°i 

his  union,  but,  unless  he  registered  at  the  Municipal  ^^j^^  funds  of 
Labour  Exchange,  the  town  would  not  pay  the  50  per  xinion. 
cent,  contribution  to  the  imion's  funds  which  it  now 
does. 


96684.  That  is  part  of  the  bargain  ?— Yes  ; 
the  town  would  have  no  check. 


otherwise 


96685.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  What  about  a  man  who   is  Relief  works 
not  in  a  union  ? — He  has  to  get  Poor  Law  relief,  or  in  for  tliose  not 
times  of  exceptional  distress  he  gets  work  on  relief  works      ^  union, 
as  in  England,  but  I  think  they  are  better  managed  there. 

Of  course,  the  pajmaent  of  the  50  per  cent,  contribution 
to  the  trade  unions  promotes  the  formation  of  trade 
unions. 

96686.  {Chairman.)  The   local   authority  has    got   a  Rules  laid 
certain  check  over  the  operations  of  the  unions  in  other  down  by  the 
ways,  has  it  not  ? — Yes  ;    a  union  has  to  comply  with  town  for  the 
certain  other  forms  and  rules  laid  down  by  the  town,  of  ^^^^'O"^' 
course. 

96687.  What  are  those  rules  ? — They  simply  mean 
opening  the  union's  books  and  observing  them.  I  need 
not  go  into  them.  There  are  certain  prescribed  schedules, 
and  so  on.  The  object  is  merely  to  secure  that  the  town 
has  got  the  necessary  information. 

96688.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  Does  the  trade  union  man  The  union, 
never  have  to  go  on  relief  work  ;    does  he  always  get  and  not  the 
paid  without  that,  and  does  the  other  man  have  to  do  town,  decides 
the  relief  work  ?— I  cannot  answer  that.    When  a  trade  ""t^^f'^^yfi-i^ 
rmion  card  has  run  out  it  is  for  the  union  to  decide,  and  j^gj^ggj 

not  for  the  town  to  decide  whether  they  will  continue 
to  pay  out-of-work  benefit ;  but  as  long  as  the  union 
pays  out-of-work  benefit  the  town  continues  to  supple- 
ment the  union's  payment. 

96689.  Does  that  mean  that  the  town  pay^  half  of 
what  the  man  receives  weekly  ? — Every  month  the  union 
sends  its  total  bill  for  imemployed  donation,  and  the 
town  adds  to  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum. 

96690.  So  that  the  man  pays  for  half  of  his  benefit.  System  of 
and  the  town  pays  the  other  half  ? — Yes,  the  man  pays  Pj*^^^^"* 
in  the  shape  of  his  contribution.  town. 

96691.  {Chairman.)  The  contribution  from  the  town 
is  not  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  it  is  made 
monthly  according  to  the  actual  disbursements  ? — Yes. 
There  is  a  maximum  limit  at  present.  I  should  say  that 
this  is  a  new  system,  and  that  it  is  purely  experimental. 
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96692.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  The  term  "  contribution "  is  a 
little  ambiguous,  is  it  not  ?  The  municipality  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  contributions  of  the  men  at  all ;  it  simply 
has  to  do  with  the  benefits  ?— It  simply  has  to  do  with 
the  actual  payment  made  by  the  union.  The  municipality 
pays  half  the  lump  sum  disbursed  by  the  union. 

96693.  {Chairman.)  Assuming  the  man  runs  out  of 
his  benefit  relief,  would  he  then  be  able  to  go  back  to  the 
exchange  committee  and  get  a  fresh  ticket  not  for  relief 
but  for  the  Poor  Law  ? — He  would  have  to  get  a  fresh 
ticket  before  he  could  get  Poor  Law  relief. 

96694.  As  I  understand  it,  no  man  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  union  can  get  relief  otherwise  than  through  this 
Poor  Law  ticket  ? — Through  the  Poor  Law,  or  through 
the  relief  works  such  as  exists  in  England  ;  but  Poor 
Law  relief  in  Strassburg  is  very  different  from  Poor  Law 
relief  in  England,  because  it  is  all  out-relief,  and  because 
the  payment  is  much  higher. 

96695.  Is  there  another  authority  besides  the  Poor 
Law  authority,  namely,  the  superintendent  of  relief  ? 
— No.  The  Poor  Law  office  is  the  authority  which 
starts  relief  works  in  times  of  exceptional  distress,  and 
in  ordinary  times  gives  out-relief. 

96696.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  Does  that  out-relief  carry  with 
it  disfranchisement  ?  I  cannot  gather  from  your  State- 
ment whether  it  does  ?    No,  it  does  not. 

96697.  It  is  only  the  relief  work  that  does,  then,  is 
that  it  ? — It  is  only  certain  classes  of  relief  work — what 
they  call  penal  relief  work — whch  differs  from  the  other 
in  carrying  disfranchisement. 

96698.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Is  that  penal  relief  work  on  a 
sentence  ? — No.  There  are  two  classes  of  relief  work 
in  Strassburg ;  one  is  much  more  agreeable  than  the 
other,  and  does  not  carry  disfranchisement,  but  the  other 
does  carry  disfranchisement. 

96699.  Is  that  simply  done  by  reference  to  the  appli- 
cant ?  In  other  words  is  the  man  sent  to  this  penal 
work  by  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? — He  is  sent  by  the 
town  office  if  he  is  a  man  who  is  suspected  of  idling. 

96700.  Without  any  police  intervention  ? — This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  penal  labour  colonies. 

96701.  {Sir  Samud  Provis.)  Would  the  local  authority 
determine  to  which  class  he  shall  go  ? — Yes. 

96702.  Without  any  intervention  of  the  police  authority? 
—Yes. 

96703.  {Prebendary  Russdl  Wakefield.)  On  their  know- 
ledge of  him  ? — On  their  knowledge  of  his  previous  work. 

96704.  {Chairman.)  A  man  gets  his  card  and  goes 
to  the  Poor  Law  and  gets  out-relief ;  but  that  our-relief, 
I  assume,  would  only  be  for  a  certain  time  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  tell  you  that ;  I  do  not  remember. 

96705.  Would  the  out-relief  be  considered  an  easier 
and  pleasanter  form  of  relief  than  to  get  relieved  on 
relief  works  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  the  payment  would 
be  less. 

96706.  The  payment  on  relief  works,  I  assume,  would 
be  somewhat  under  the  standard  wage  ? — Yes.  In 
Paragraph  31  I  state  that  it  is  "2  marks  20  pfernigs 
a  day,  a  sum  slightly  below  the  local  rate  for  unskilled 
labour." 

96707.  The  Poor  Law  authority  would  decide  if  a 
man  was  to  go  to  a  penal  colony  you  say  ;  is  that  colony 
one  that  is  maintained  by  Strassburg  only,  or  is  it  an 
institution  to  which  a  number  of  other  mimicipalities 
send  their  people  ?— I  did  not  investigate  the  penal 
colonies.  I  think  there  is  one  workhouse,  that  is  to  saj', 
as  I  understand  it,  a  species  of  reformatory  for  the  whole 
of  Elsass-Lothringen  to  which  all  towns  in  Elsass-Loth- 
ringen  can  send  persons  who  have  committed  some  kind  of 
offence — but  I  do  not  know  much  about  that  offence. 

96708.  Then  the  Strassburg  Poor  Law  system  is  the 
ordinary  Poor  Law,  and,  in  addition,  if  there  is  distress 
or  the  number  of  unemployed  gets  beyond  a  certain 
standard,  then  relief  works  are  opened  ? — Yes,  but  the 
feature  of  it  is  using  the  labour  exchange  to  ascertain 
whether  a  man  is  out  of  work  through  industrial  or  through 
personal  causes. 

96709.  These  relief  works  are  not  always  going  ? — 
No ;  they  are  only  started  in  winters  of  exceptional 
distress. 


96710.  This  bureau  is  under  the  municipality,  is  it  ? —  Const  jtio 
Yes.    The  chief  biirgermeister  is  the  chairman,  but  the  of  the  treau 
municipality  delegates  the  authority  to  a  body  of  workmen  1 
and  a  bodj'  of  employers.    I  have  described  how  they  are        i  ^ 
selected.  I  " 

96711.  It  works,  I  suppose,  in  very  close  relation  with  It  woiUvith 
the  Poor  Law  ?— Yes.  Pcj 

96712.  Are  the  people  who  get  relief  through  the  Poor  PeopU 
Law  considered  to  have  fallen  in  the  social  scale  ? — Not  encoui  ed  to 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent  that  they  are  in  this  apply  • 
country,  that  is  to  say,  the  municipal  authority  in  Strass-  relief  ■  en 
burg  encourage  persons  to  apply  for  relief  when  they  iiot 
cannot  otherwise  keep  themselves.    They  argue  that  if  ^-^P 
you  attempt  to  use  the  Poor  Law  in  order  to  make  the 
Poor  Law  so  unpleasant  that  men  will  not  apply  for 
relief,  you  are  not  curing  pauperism,  but  you  are  simply 
concealing  pauperism  ;  if  that  happens  the  official  statistics 
of  relief  are  absolutely  no  measure  of  real  pauperism. 
Official  statistics  may  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  relieved  when  there  may  be  a  diminution  in  the 
real  amount  of  pauperism  ;  and  vice  versa. 

96713.  Has  this  system  of  the  labour  exchange  been  The  la 
long  in  operation  there  ? — Twelve  years.  ^'''^^^'V" 

96714.  {Prebendary  Russdl    Wakefield.)  But  not  the  operat  i  12 
whole  system  of  relief  works  ? — I  could  not  say,  I  am  years.  | 
afraid,  how  long  the  relief  works  have  been  going  on.  I 

96715.  {Chairman.)  You  say  that  when  trade  revives  For  evl- 
the  workmen  flock  back  to  their  ordinary  employment ;  emploV 
the  inducement  is,  I  suppose  the  higher  wage  ? — When  ^^^^  ^ip 
trade  revives,  employers  begin  to  apply  to  the  exchange,  pj^^gg'ji '"^^ 
and  for  every  employer  who  applies,  the  exchange  cancels  ygjjgf ' 

a  ticket  issued  to  a  workman.  ticket  led 

96716.  Has  the  exchange  the  power  of  making  those 
whom  it  has  on  these  relief  works  or  in  receipt  of  out-relief 
take  up  this  employment  ? — It  says  :  "  Either  you  must 
take  a  job  or  else  you  must  keep  yourself." 

96717.  {Mr.  Loch.)  That  is  said  by  the  labour  autho- 
rity ? — By  the  labour  exchange. 

96718.  {Cliairman.)  Then  the  system  really  does  depend  The  co 

on  bringing  the  employers  in  ? — It  entirely  depends  on  operati  of 

getting  the  co-operation  of  the  workpeople  and  the  em-  workp<  le 

ployers.  ^f*^ 
^  ployers  1 

96719.  I  suppose  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  recommend  necessal 
some  compulsion  is  that,  unless  the  employers  come  in, 
you  cannot  work  your  labour  exchange  successfully  ? — 
It  is  entirely  useless  unless  the  employers  come  in. 

96720.  Did  you  talk  to  people  there  ;  and,  if  so,  what  The  ge 
was  the  general  impression  as  to  the  results  of  the  labour  impres' 
exchange  ? — I  only  talked  to  officials  and  to  philanthropic  ^^^j^^g 
persons  who  are  interested  in  it.    I  did  not  see  any  em- 
ployers  or  any  workpeople,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  The 
general  impression  was  extremely  favourable  to  it.  I 
was  told  that  the  workpeople  approved  it  strongly ;  and 
that  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  unions  pay  their  travelling 
benefit  through  this  labour  exchange  in  order  to  attract 
men  to  it.    I  was  told  that  the  employers  started  by  being 
rather  hostile  to  it,  but  that  they  have  come  to  approve 
of  it.    The  officials  asserted  that  most  of  the  men  at  work 
in  Strassburg  had  been  engaged  through  the  exchange. 


96721.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  system  which 
you  describe  is  the  solitary  relieving  agency  in  the  town, 
and  is  not  supplemented  by  charity  ? — That  may  be  an 
exaggeration  ;  but  there  is  much  less  of  private  charity 
and  private  institutions  for  dealing  with  distress  there 
than  there  is  in  this  country,  because  the  charitable  public 
in  Strassburg  and  Freiberg  are  confident  that  the  muni- 
cipality will  not  lay  down  too  stringent  a  standard  of  relief. 
The  cause  of  indiscriminate  philanthropy  in  England  is 
the  knowledge  that  a  man  has  got  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon  except  the  workhouse. 

96722.  You  have  spoken  about  the  unions  ;  I  suppose 
one  of  the  difficulties  that  this  exchange  has  to  encounter 
is  that  the  unskilled  labourer  has  no  union  ? — That  is  so. 

96723.  Are  there  many  of  the  others  in  unions  ? — 
About  25  per  cent,  of  the  adult  manual  workers  are  in 
unions. 

96724.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  establish  any 
kind  of  union  among  the  unskilled,  or  is  any  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  unskilled  to  save  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have 
not  any  information  about  that. 
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96725.  Did  you  visit  any  other  institutions  of  a  similar 
^iber°!  character  abroad  ? — I  visited  the  institutions  at  Freiberg, 
"  which  is  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strassburg, 
but  is  too  small  a  town  to  be  of  any  significance.  The 
same  system  of  labour  exchanges  is  in  use  there  ;  it  re- 
sembles Strassburg  exactly,  except  that  no  system  of 
supplementing  trade  unions  benefit  does  not  obtain  there. 

lions  on  96726.  You  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  labour  bureaux 
/stem  could  be  established,  and  still  more  if  they  could  be  estab- 
sary  in  lished  all  over  England,  and  you  could  bring  employers 
md.  in,  they  could  play  a  very  great  part  in  diminishing  un- 
emplo3maent  ? — Yes  ;  if  you  could  make  them  compulsory, 
;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 

'  them  compulsory. 

ent  of  96727.  In  what  sense  would  you  make  them  compxil- 
ulsion  sory  ?— I  should  say  that  employers  must  engage  all  their 
isary.      men  through  a  central  office. 

96728.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Regular  or  casual  ? — Regular  and 
casual.  There  is  not  any  hard  and  fast  line  between  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  great  many  trades,  the  employers 
do  engage  all  their  regular  men  through  the  offices  of  the 
unions — for  example,  the  Typographical  Association  in 
Scotland. 

iutested  96729.  {Chairman.)  If  you  did  that  in  this  country, 
la  ers  of  where  we  are  not  accustomed  to  such  drastic  measures 
:o:|pulsion.  g^^j^  matters,  and  you  declined  to  allow  the  employer 
to  employ  anybody  except  through  a  labour  exchange, 
you  would  put  it  on  the  local  authority  which  had  a  labour 
exchange  to  find  work  for  all  the  people  who  wanted  it,  or 
at  any  rate  that  might  be  contended  ? — I  do  not  quite  see 
why. 

96730.  You  will  then  be  saying  that  it  is  not  legal  to 
get  employmejit  except  in  one  particular  way,  that  is, 
through  the  bureau,  which  is  a  Government  or  municipal 
office  ? — Yes. 

96731 .  A  man  goes  there  and  he  cannot  get  employment ; 
what  then  ? — If  the  exchange  is  working  properly  as  in 
Strassburg,  that  is  a  proof  that  there  is  no  employment  to 
be  had.  A  man  has  got  a  much  better  chance  of  getting 
it  there  than  he  has  by  walking  about  the  streets. 

96732.  Still,  the  pressure  on  the  Government  or  the 
local  authority  to  provide  work  for  a  considerable  number 
of  persons,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  very  great  ? — If  it  is 
the  case  that  there  is  really  no  work  to  be  had,  the  pressure 
ought  to  be  applied,  I  think.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the 
municipality  should  escape  it. 

96733.  Your  answer  would  be  that  it  is  a  test  of  dis- 
tress ? — It  is  an  absolute  test  whether  distress  is  due  to 
industrial  or  personal  reasons. 

■  96734.  And  therefore,  being  a  test,  the  local  authority 

I  must  be  responsible  for  it  ? — Certainly. 

I /far  the      96735.  {Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  Can  you  imagine 
siange       the  reverse  case,  in  which  there  are  not  sufficient  people 
to  go  roimd,  and  an  employer  is  obliged  to  apply  to  an 
,       ,     exchange,  and  he  does  not  get  what  he  wants  ;  what  is  to 
jj  yg^^j  jjjg^  happen  then  ? — He  does  not  get  what  he  wants  because 
what  he  wants  is  not  to  be  had  in  that  case. 

96736.  He  would  have  to  do  without  it  ?— Yes. 

96737.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Could  they  not  telephone  to 
other  parts  ? — It  would  have  to  be  in  tpuch  with  exchanges 
all  over  the  coimtry.  It  really  increases  their  choice  of 
men,  because  it  brings  them  into  touch  with  all  the 
available  workmen  everywhere. 

96738.  If  highly  skilled  workmen  are  required  and 
there  are  only  six  on  the  list  at  the  exchange  and  the 
employer  does  not  like  any  of  them,  the  exchange  could 
telephone  to  some  other  towns  ? — Certainly. 

96739.  The  men  would  not  object  to  that,  you  think  ? 
—No. 

96740.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Would  they  not  object  to  other 
men  coming  in  ?• — It  happens  continually. 

96741.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  That  is  to  say,  these  six  local 
men  who  are  not  so  highly  skilled  are  kept  out  of  employ- 
ment whilst  the  seventh  man  is  imported  ? — If  he  was 
a  better  man. 

96742.  Or  because  he  suits  the  employer  better  ? — 
■!>  qualifi-  Yes 

)  aon 

i  residence  96743.  {Chairman.)  Have  the  people  who  are  registered 
r:essary.      at  the  exchange  got  to  qualify  by  residence  ? — No. 


'.Id 
lease  the 


96744.  Then  there  ie  nothing  analogous  to  our  settle-  Mr.  Richard 
ment  ? — No.    The  object  is  to  make  labour  as  mobile  H.  Tawney. 
as  possible  and  a  man  registers  at  the  exchange  directly 
he  enters  the  town. 
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96745.  And  vice  versa,  a  man  going  away  from  there  to 
get  employment  would  not  have  to  qualify  in  the  other 
town  by  residence  ? — No. 

96746.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Is  the  labour  exchange  Labour 
limited  to  Strassburg  itself  ? — There  are  several  exchanges  exchanges 
in  Elsass-Lothringen.  in  Elsass- 

96747.  Are  they  aU  linked  up  ?— Yes.  Unketr.fp^." 

96748.  Supposing  there  was  an  insufficiency  of  employ- 
ment in  Strassburg,  would  they  communicate  with  the 
other  exchanges  ? — Yes,  they  are  doing  that  continually. 
In  the  rooms  I  saw  hanging  on  the  walls  printed  lists  of 
the  places  in  other  parts  of  Germany  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  labour. 

96749.  In  that  case  do  they  render  any  assistance  Redaction 
in  moving  a  man  from  one  place  to  another  ? — Yes,  the  on  State 
State  railways  give  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent.  railways  to 

96750.  Does  the  labour  exchange  itself  pay  any  part  jj^^jP  ^f^om  * 
of  that  ? — They  may  have  an  arrangement  with  the  Q,jg  place  to 
railway,  but  I  cannot  say  who  bears  the  ultimate  charges,  another. 

96751.  Referring  to  your  tables  in  Paragraph  8  it  Figures  in 
seems  that  according  to  Table  A.  there  were  eight  lads  ^  £^J^  ^"^^ 
becoming  apprentices  immediately  on  leaving  school,  and  ^  ^'''^ 

at  the  age  of  sixteen  there  were  twenty  ? — Yes. 

96752.  Therefore  it  does  follow  that  although  a  certain  ^pi^g  g^gg 
number  of  boys  go  into  casual  employment  to  start  with,  apprentice- 
they  ultimately  become  apprentices  ?— Certainly.    The  ship  is 
normal  thing  when  a  boy  leaves  school  now  is  not  to  rising, 
become  an  apprentice.    The  age  of  apprenticeship  is 

rising.  There  are  only  about  four  trades — painting, 
printing,  plumbing,  and  iron-moulding — where  boys 
become  apprentices  in  Glasgow  when  they  leave  school. 
^The  employers  do  not  want  them  till  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
and  some  unions  will  not  let  them  be  apprenticed  till  they 
are  fifteen  or  sixteen.  So  they  all  go  into  these  occupa- 
tions to  begin  with,  and  some  of  them  pass  on  into  appren- 
ticeship. 

96753.  In  the  case  of  Table  B.  the  proportion  is  very  Figures  in 
high ;    at  the  age  of  sixteen  there  are  eighty-seven  ? —  Tabk  B. 
Of  course — because  they  were  tradesmen. 

96754.  They  went  into  the  trades  ? — Yes. 

96755.  There  were  eighty-seven  of  them  at  sixteen, 
although  there  were  only  twenty-three  immediately 
on  leaving  school  ? — Yes. 

96756.  {Chairman.)  The  boys  in  Table  B.  would  be  of 
a  different  class  to  those  in  Table  A.,  would  they  not ; 
they  would  be  a  good  deal  above  the  social  standard  of  the 
labourer  ?— Yes ;  they  are  joiners,  engineers,  masons, 
and  so  on. 

96757.  In  receipt  of  good  wages  ? — Yes. 

96758.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  your  suggestion 
about  girls'  work,  you  do  not  think  that  by  the  time 
they  have  had  work  of  the  type  mentioned  for  some 
years  they  would,  on  their  side,  be  rather  uprooted  and 
put  into  a  different  frame  of  mind  as  to  their  own  futures  ? 

— I  suggested  the  girls  as  a  possible  substitute,  but  I  do  Advantage 
not  want  to  emphasise  that.    However,  I  think  it  would  of  girls  as  a 
be  a  better  arrangement  than  the  present  arrangement,  substitute 
The  advantage  is  that  it  does  not  matter  if  a  girl  has  no  boys, 
industrial  future  because  she  has  a  future  otherwise. 

96759.  I  take  it  you  would  think  that  it  is  on  the  whole 
not  good  that  women  should  be  working  in  factories,  and 
so  on,  when  they  are  married  ? — Certainly ;  but  it  does 
not  do  girls  any  harm  provided  the  factory  is  fit  to  work 
in. 

96760.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  saying  it  is  desirable  Serious 
that  married  women  should  not  work  in  factories  ? — I  results  of 
think  it  is  desirable,  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  married 
brought  about.    It  would  kill  Dundee,  for  example.  women 

96761.  Would  the  economic  result  be  so  serious  as  factor!^ 
to  make  the  proposal  impossible  ? — That  is  a  matter 

on  which  I  have  not  any  evidence.  The  work-people 
in  Lancashire  say  it  would  not,  because  the  women  there 
work  and  are  paid  the  same  piece-rate  as  men,  and  s  me 
earn  as  much  as  27s.  a  week.  They  are  not  any  cheaper 
than  the  men  there,  and  what  keeps  them  employed 
is  simply  custom.  But  I  have  not  got  any  direct 
information  about  that. 
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96762.  You  use  the  argument  as  to  Dundee;  the 
Dundee  jute-working  women  are  drawing  higher  wages 
than  the  men,  are  they  not  ? — No ;  they  are  drawing 
much  lower  wages. 

96763.  Even  in  the  weaving  part  of  the  jute  ? — Yes  ; 
theirs  is  very  low-paid  work  in  Dundee. 

96764.  As  compared  with  what  the  men  who  are  doing 
-Yes. 
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96765.  If  that  is  so,  this  argument  as  to  Lancashire 
would  not  apply  to  Dimdee  ? — That  is  so.  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  Lancashire. 
Trade  schools  96766.  You  make  the  suggestion  that  there  should 
be  trade  schools  ;  trade  schools,  I  presume,  would  be 
schools  that  would  give  men  just  that  sufficient  know- 
ledge which  would  enable  them  when  they  came  to  the 
age  of  starting  in  life  for  themselves  to  do  the  specialised 
work  which  they  now  require  in  industry  ? — No.  I  do 
not  want  them  to  have  specialised  knowledge.  I  want 
them  to  have  general  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  ability 
to  make  openings  for  themselves  and  to  adapt  themselves 
to  a  number  of  different  circumstances.  Let  me  take  an 
example.  A  boy  in  a  particular  kind  of  works  is  set 
down  to  a  machine  turning  out  screws  or  bolts  ;  he  could 
not  take  any  other  niche  or  any  other  job  because  he 
does  not  know  how  to  do  it ;  what  you  want  is  that  he 
shall  get,  out  of  the  workshop,  the  general  knowledge 
that  he  does  not  get  in  it. 

96767.  And  so  be  able,  in  his  tiu-n  when  the  time  comes, 
to  take  special  work  ? — Be  able  to  take  work  of  a  different 
kind.  An  engineer  ought  not  to  be  a  fitter  only ;  he 
ought  to  be  a  turner  as  well,  because  that  doubles  his 
chance  of  employment. 

96768.  You  would  generalise  his  education  industrially 
in  order  that  he  might  specialise  afterwards  ? — The 
employer  will  specialise  it  afterwards. 

Proper  96769.  Coming  to  the  unskilled  or  general  sort  of  labour, 

education  fcr  your  trade  schools  would  hardly  serve  in  that  case  ? — 
unskilled       Perhaps  the  term  trade  school  suggests  the  wrong  thing. 

The  boy  is  being  employed  on  something  which  offers 
no  industrial  or  moral  training  ;  he  sometimes  becomes 
utterly  demoralised  and  irresponsible.  What  I  want  to 
do  is  to  exercise  moral  discipline  and  to  give  him  the 
self-restraint  that  come  from  education,  and  the  adapt- 
ability as  well. 
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96770.  Do  you  think  you  will  get  that  from  a  half- 
time  school  of  any  sort  ? — I  think  so. 

96771.  Have  you  found  it  so  actually  ?  Is  it  the  case 
that  the  half-time  system  will  apply  to  this  t3rpe  of  boy 
we  are  speaking  of  ? — The  fact  of  the  system  being  a 
half-time  one  does  not  alter  the  quality  of  the  education, 
does  it  ? 

96772.  No,  but  it  alters  the  quality  of  the  control 
over  the  boy  ? — Because  it  halves  it ;  but  even  then  it 
is  better  than  it  is  at  present. 

96773.  But  you  have  no  home  control  over  him,  unless 
you  work  it  in  connection  with  the  home.  It  is  said  in 
some  of  these  papers  that  we  are  dealing  with  boys  who 
are  on  the  verge  of  homelessness,  in  the  sense  that  their 
home  is  not  much  to  them  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say 
that  always,  but  it  is  true  in  a  great  many  cases. 

96774.  I  am  thinking  of  those  cases,  rather,  where 
the  tendency  is  in  that  direction  ;  do  you  think  that 
half-time  would  suffice  for  those  cases  ? — I  should  rather 
have  the  whole-time  system,  of  course ;  but  that  is 
impossible. 

96775.  You  do  not  think  this  bit  of  work  could  be 
accomplished  in  other  ways  than  by  an  alteration  in  our 
education  plans  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

96776.  Did  you  see  anjrthing  of  this  sort  abroad  ? — 
No,  I  have  merely  read  the  literature  on  the  subject. 

96777.  Do  you  think  oiu-  sixth  form  teaching  pushed 
into  two  years  further  would  suffice  for  the  purpose  ? — 
I  want  to  see  some  sort  of  combination  of  trade  teaching, 
with  moral  discipline,  that  is,  teaching  the  boys  the 
principles  of  trades  and  giving  them  an  interest  in  life. 

96778.  Do  you  find  in  Glasgow  that  these  boys  form 
clubs  or  anjrthing  of  that  kind,  and  do  much  in  the  way 
of  sports  ? — Not  much  in  the  way  of  sports  ;  there  are 
very  few  facilities  for  sport  among  the  boys. 
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96779.  And  you  want  something  really  in  _  that 
direction  ? — That  would  be  desirable,  no  doubt,  but  it 
was  not  what  I  was  thinking  of. 

96780.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  have  that  as  well  ? 
— I  dare  say  it  would  be  better  to  do  it  as  well,  but  if 
you  could  not  do  it  it  would  not  alter  the  merits  of  this 
proposal. 

96781.  Do  you  think  that  the  half-time  education 
which  you  propose  would  teach  the  boy  all  rormd  as  you 
desire  ? — I  think  it  would  do  him  a  great  deal  of  good. 

96782.  With  regard  to  the  unions  in  Germany  which 
you  have  referred  to,  may  I  take  it  that  the  method  of 
giving  half  the  relief  money,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  to  the 
imion  leads  practically  to  the  creation  of  what  I  may 
call  out-of-work  benefit  in  the  unions,  of  which  the  mimici- 
palities  pay  half  ? — It  does  not  lead  to  its  creation ;  it 
leads  to  its  extension.  Unless  the  fund  already  exists 
the  municipality  does  not  pay  half. 

96783.  If  the  municipalities  did  not  pay  half  it  could 
hardly  be  a  public  service  to  the  extent  that  it  now  is  ? — 
That  is  so.    Of  course,  if  we  paid  half  the  £100,000  which 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  spends  in  two  ] 
or  three  years  it  would  immensely  increase  their  resources. 

96784.  Do  you  find  that  owing  to  this  payment  any  U 
lower  class  of  men  are  organised  in  Germany  ? — ^I  did  not  ' 
get  any  information  about  that ;   I  asked  the  officials, 

but  they  could  not  tell  me.    I  should  think  that  it  was  a 
bounty  on  trade  unions. 

96785.  Has  it  at  all  suggested  to  you  any  method  of  Possible 
forming  a  quasi-public  fund  as  an  insurance  against  want  extensio  t 
of  work  ? — Yes.    I  think  if  this  system  were  adopted       ^J®*  ■ 
it  would  be  desirable  not  to  confine  it  to  unions,  but  to 
extend  it  to  any  association  which  performed  the  functions 

now  performed  by  trade  unions  with  regard  to  unemploy- 
ment. I  think  it  would  create  a  lot  of  ill-feeling  to  confine 
it  to  unionist  workmen.  I  think  the  example  of  putting 
the  administration  of  unemployed  relief  not  into  the  hands 
of  distress  committees,  but  into  the  hands  of  the  workmen 
themselves,  and  of  throwing  the  obligation  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  man  was  malingering  or  not  on  themselves,  is 
the  only  principle  that  can  succeed.  I  should  suggest  the 
creation  of  "Unemployment  Insurance  Associations,"  to 
which  a  grant  shoiild  be  paid  from  public  funds. 

96786.  In  England,  amongst  our  unskilled  labourers, 
it  is  generally  said  there  can  be  no  union  ;  but  could  there 
not  be  a  union  if  a  large  grant  like  this  were  available, 
and  the  union  existed  simply  to  put  £60  down  to  another 
£50  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  quite  possible. 

96787.  So  it  would  not  be  a  combination  on  the  lines 
of  the  trade  itself,  so  much  as  on  the  lines  of  qualifying 
themselves  for  a  particular  benefit  ? — Yes. 


96788.  With  regard  to  the  relations  of  these  unions  to 
the  municipality,  does  that  relation  affect  their  union 
spirit  adversely  ? — No  ;  they  are  just  as  much  trade 
organisations  as  they  are  in  England. 

96789.  They  are  not  made  too  pliant  ?— No.  I  did 
not  gather  so  in  conversation. 

96790.  I  understand  that  the  labour  exchange,  as  used 
in  this  way,  acts  as  a  first  line  of  defence  against  the 
troubles  and  distress  that  may  follow  an  unemployment  ? 
— It  minimises  the  need  for  relief  by  seeing  that  the  men 
get  whatever  emplo3rment  is  to  be  got  at  once ;  and  it 
also  acts  as  a  test  for  relief  when  there  is  no  employment 
to  be  had. 

96791.  Suppose  we  had  a  system  like  that  working  in 
West  Ham,  would  the  pressure  for  employment  be  so 
great  that  in  most  of  the  cases  it  would  simply  have  to  be 
recorded  that  the  men  wanted  relief  ? — I  think  that  would 
be  probable,  but  then  we  should  for  the  first  time  know 
the  real  extent  of  unemployment. 

96792-.  The  result  would  be  that  until  some  sort  of 
balance  was  reached,  as  there  is,  perhaps,  in  Strassburg 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  between  the  amount  of 
work  available  and  the  number  of  people  applying  for  it, 
you  would  throw  a  great  mass  of  people  on  to  relief  in 
some  form  ? — You  would  not  throw  them  on  to  relief, 
but  you  would  show  that  they  were  in  need  of  relief.  The 
State  would  be  under  no  more  obligation  than  it  is  at 
present,  if  it  is  under  any,  to  provide  relief;  it  would 
simply  know  how  much  relief  was  actually  wanted. 
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96793.  Each  of  these  cases  would  be  applications,  I 
understand,  that  is  to  say,  the  men  would  have  applied 
in  the  same  way  and  have  been  tested  by  the  labour 
exchange  itself,  and  so  would  be  qualified  to  that  extent 
for  becoming  applicants  for  relief  ? — The  labour  exchange 
need  not  undertake  the  functions  of  a  test  in  this  coimtry 
unless  it  wants  to.  When  a  man  applies  to  a  labour 
exchange  he  does  not  apply  for  relief;  he  asks:  "Is 
there  any  work  in  ordinary  employment  ?  " 

96794.  If  he  chooses  to  go  there  the  testimony  of  the 
labour  exchange  is  for  him  if  he  wants  relief  ? — If  the 
State  wants  to  organise  relief  works  the  labour  exchange 
provides  it  with  the  machinery  for  knowing  what  the 
causes  of  distress  are. 

96795.  You  would  bring  these  labour  exchanges  into 
force  on  the  plan  that  is  adopted  in  Strassburg  ?— Using 
them  as  a  test  ?  j 

96796.  Using  them  as  a  test  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  is 
what  we  ought  to  work  for. 

96797.  But  prior  to  that  it  is  essential  that  the  repre- 
sentative trades  of  the  district  should  become  partinl 
administrators  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  is  essential,  to  get 
confidence. 

96798.  With  regard  to  the  relief  work,  I  understand 
that  relief  work  is  not  provided  by  the  poor  authority  ? 
— That  is  so 

96799.  I  presume  that  the  authority  would  get  its 
information  about  the  individuals  who  applied  at  the 
labour  test  ? — Yes ;  they  have  a  very  complete  record. 

96800.  And  then  the  man's  dossier  all  through  is 
available  ?— Yes. 

96801.  Granting  that  we  might  get  a  labour  exchange 
test  working  as  you  suggest,  do  you  think  that  their 
possession  of  a  dossier  in  Strassburg  enables  them  to 
carry  the  test  out  in  a  way  that  we  could  not  ?— Yes, 
I  do.    That  is  very  important. 

96802.  Does  it  not  follow,  therefore,  that  unless  you 
have  the  dossier  system  you  cannot  carry  this  out  ? — 
The  dossier  system  is  simply  a  note  as  to  a  man's  quali- 
fications for  employment  and  his  previous  record. 

96803.  And  there,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  the  references 
to  a  man's  past  career  are  down  ? — Yes. 

96804.  We  have  nothing  like  that  here,  I  think  ? — 
We  have  it  in  the  labour  exchanges  in  London,  I  think. 

96805.  The  dossier,  I  think,  if  I  am  right,  in  Germany, 
really  carries  you  back  to  the  man's  past,  so  that  prac- 
tically from  the  time  of  his  confirmation  almost  you  have 
particulars  ?— I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  like  that. 
I  saw  their  dossiers  and  I  did  not  gather  that. 

96806.  Did  they  use  the  police  for  making  inquiries  ? 
— Not  that  I  know  of,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
labour  exchange.  Of  course,  the  police  know  much 
more  about  people  in  Germany  than  they  do  in  England. 

96807.  {Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  The  police 
dossier  and  the  dossier  you  are  speaking  of  now  are  two 
different  things,  are  they  not  ? — Quite  different  things. 
This  is  merely  an  industrial  record. 

96808.  (Mr.  Loch.)  The  system  in  Strassburg  and 
other  German  towns  is  relief  without  working  ? — Yes. 

96809.  Have  you  found  practically  that  there  is  a 
poorhouse  somewhere  near  in  which  such  cases  as  drink 
cases  and  other  ineligible  cases  are  kept  ? — There  is  not 
a  poorhouse  for  Strassburg,  but  there  is  for  the  whole 
State  or  Province. 

96810.  Did  you  go  into  one  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  but 
how  they  qualify  for  it  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

96811.  You  draw  a  distinction  between  that  and  the 
arbeitshaus  ? — There  is  not  an  arbeitshaus  in  Strassburg. 

96812.  But  there  is  for  the  area  ?— Yes.  The  arbeits- 
haus is  what  I  was  speaking  of. 

96813.  Are  they  sent  to  the  arbeitshaus  by  sentence 
of  a  magistrate  ? — I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

96814.  Would  those  cases  which  we  in  England  would 
refer  to  the  house,  unless  they  were  suitable  for  the  poor- 
house or  the  arbeitshaus  be  relieved  by  way  of  allow- 
ance ? — Yes — by  the  ordinary  method  of  relief. 


96815.  The  ordinary  definition  of  relief,  I  think,  runs  Mr.  Richard 
something  in  this  form  in  Germany — that  the  person  H.  Taivney. 
has  relief  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  provided  that  no  — 

one  is  able  to  furnish  him  with  what  he  needs,  and  that     Mar.  1908. 
he  will  do  whatever  work  he  is  required  to  do  ? — I  did 
not  see  any  formula  of  that  kind,  but  they  do  get  relief 
without  working. 

96816.  That  is  given  in  a  little  booklet,  like  the  Elber- 
feld  booklet,  showing  what  the  conditions  of  relief  are : 
you  do  not  remember  the  definition  there  ? — No. 

96817.  You  say  the  destitution  is  not  in  existence  1°  Germany 
there  as  it  is  in  England  ? — A  man  gets  relieved  before  yg™g  "gjj 

he  has  got  destitute,  and  he  gets  relief  in  order  to  prevent  i^gf^j.g  j^g  jg 
his  becoming  destitute.  destitute. 

96818.  Is  there  not  a  common  rule  that  all  he  can 
claim  is  what  may  be  called  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
life  ?— Yes. 

96819.  I3  that  not  very  near,  technically,  to  our  defini- 
tion of  destitution  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is 
interpreted  in  a  much  more  liberal  sense  as  to  what  the 
necessaries  of  life  are. 

96820.  That  is  to  say  the  interpretation  is  different, 
but  the  principle  is  common  ? — It  is  rather  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

'  96821.  Will  you  take  it  for  granted  for  the  moment  A  man  has 
that  what  I  put  to  you  as  the  general  rule  in  almost  all  ^  claim  for 
their  regulations  is  fairly  correct ;  would  you  in  that  case  g^g^^^^p 
say  that  he  had  only  a  claim  for  necessaries  ? — The  ''' 
necessaries  of  existence  are  much  more  liberally  inter- 
preted in  Germany  than  in  this  country,  or  rather  I 
Would  say  the  necessaries  not  of  existence  but  of  efficiency 
— that  is  the  difference. 

96822.  Is  it  relief  by  scale  ?  Do  they  say  so  much  An  elaborate 
is  required  for  existence,  and  we  will  give  that  amount  ?  scale  is 

— There  is  a  very  elaborate  scale  drawn  up  for  all  con-  ''i'^^^'"  "P- 
ceivable  persons,  such  as  for  widows  with  families  from 
any  number  down  to  one. 

96823.  Do  you  think  that  the  scale  system  which 
they  adopt  is  better  than  our  system — ^you  know  that 
I  think — for  giving  relief  ? — I  do  not  think  I  am  person- 
ally familiar  with  OTir  system  to  answer.  What  feature 
do  you  mean  ? 

96S24.  I  mean  the  way  we  deal  with  our  widows  ?  Advantages- 
— It  is  infinitely  bett3r,  because  in  England  we  give  an  of  German 
allowance  to  the  widow  just  sufficient  to  keep  her  alive 
if  she  goes  out  to  work  ;  but  in  Germany  they  give  her 
an  allowance  to  keep  her  and  her  family,  provided  she 
does  not  go  out  to  work,  so  that  she  should  bring  up 
her  children.  We  keep  the  home  together  by  sending 
the  woman  to  a  factory. 

96825.  That  is  to  say  they  provide  a  scale  of  what  is 
necessary  for  relief  in  a  different  way  ? — Quite  different. 

96826.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Could  we  have  that  scale  ? — 
I  have  not  got  it  here,  but  I  will  send  it  in.  {See  Appen- 
dix No.  XVI.  {A)). 

96827.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Did  you  come  across  the  visiting  A  staff' of  600 
part  of  their  relief  ? — I  heard  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  visitors  in 

I  saw  persons  who  were  engaged  in  it.    The  reason  why  Strassburg. 
the  out-relief  is  so  eflScient  there  is  that  they  have  got 
a  staff  of  600  visitors  in  Strassburg  who  keep  in  touch 
with  the  cases. 

96828.  Apart  from  their  600  visitors  they  have  the 
ordinary  committees  of  the  town  and  district  committees 
under  them  ? — Yes. 

96829.  What  aids  have  they  for  making  inquiries  Paid 
apart  from  the  police  ? — They  have  what  we  should  call  relieving 
relieving  officers,  but  the  difference  is  that  they  are  officers  and 
investigating  officers.    A  paid  officer  investigates  in  the  ^°gi^ors'^ 
first  place  in  order  to  get  the  facts  right ;    then  if  the 

case  is  going  to  be  a  case  for  permanent  relief  it  is  given 
over  to  a  voluntary  visitor. 

96830.  Did  you  see  the  decisions  in  those  cases,  and 
did  you  go  through  any  number  of  them  ? — No,  I  did 
not  go  through  any  cases. 

96831.  Did  it  strike  you  at  all  that  in  any  way  they 
were  mostly  allowance  cases,  and  that  very  little  was 
done  in  the  way  of  a  plan  of  getting  a  person  off  relief  ? 
— I  did  not  see  the  cases,  but  my  impression  is  exactly 
the  opposite,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  personal  influence 
and  enthusiasm  was  brought  to  bear  in  administering 
the  law. 
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Mr.  Rkhard  96832.  You  have  not  got  any  evidence  taken  down 
H.  Tawncy.  by  you,  then  or  since,  that  you  can  lay  your  hand  on 

  showing  actual  results  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

16  Mar.  1908.     ^^^„„  ,       .  ••    i       .  ^-  i 

  96833.  This  system  is  a  municipal  system  entirely, 

The  system    and  it  is  not  connected  with  any  other  form  of  local 
is  municipal,  government,  if  one  may  say  so  ? — No,  it  is  a  municipal 
svstem. 
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96834.  So  that  there  may  be  the  greatest  possible 
variety  as  to  the  methods  if  the  localities  each  desire 
to  have  a  different  method  ? — Yes  there  might.  Most 
localities  have  the  Elberfeld  system,  but  Strassburg  has 
not. 

96835.  You  do  not  call  it  Elbarfeld  there  ?— I  do  not 
call  it  the  Elberfeld  system  ;  there  is  not  the  same  minute 
sub-division  or  spacialisation. 

96836.  {Miss  Hill.)  Supposing  that  this  plan  were 
adopted  in  a  place  like  West  Ham  where  there  might 

system  \\  oukl  be  conceivably  a  great  number  of  unskilled  laboiu'crs 
work  in  for  whom  it  Would  not  be  easy  immediately  to  find  work, 
West  Ham.  then  there  would  be  no  test  whatever  in  their  applying, 
and  it  woiild  soon  become  known  that  they  had  only 
to  apply  to  get  immediately  on  what  we  should  call  the 
Poor  Law  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  The  labour  office 
would  show  for  the  first  time  how  many  people  could  not 
get  work  in  private  employment.  We  do  not  know  that 
at  present.  The  State  could  then  say  whether  it  is 
going  to  deal  with  them  or  not.  At  present  the  State 
decides  without  adequate  information  as  to  their  real 
numbers  or  the  cause  of  distress. 

96837.  We  should  know  nothing  about  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people,  nor  their  relations — whether  they 
were  able  to  help,  for  instance — nor  their  characters — 
whether,  for  instance,  they  would  spend  well  what  was 
given  them  ? — The  labour  office  would  not  tell  you  that, 
of  course. 

96838.  I  gather  that  the  application  to  the  labour 
office  is  to  bs  sufficient  to  give  a  certificate  for  outdoor 
poor  relief  ? — The  labour  office  establishes  a  prima  facie 
case,  that  is  to  say,  it  shows  that,  if  a  man  cannot  get 
work  through  the  labour  office,  it  is  not  his  fault  that 
he  cannot  get  work. 

96839.  But  you  mean  that  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Poor  Law  in  a  large  poor  district  from 
following  up  the  enquiry,  because  the  labour  bureau 
would  only  establish  one  fact,  namely,  the  fact  of  the 
absence  of  employment,  and  it  would  not  establish  any 
other  fact  ? — Yes. 

96840.  I  was  a  little  puzzled  by  a  sentence  in  Para- 
graph 20  :  "  The  preponderance  of  shiftless,  inefficient, 
casual  workers  among  applicants  to  distress  committees 
gives  rise  to  the  view  that  unemployent  is  caused  by 
p3rsonal,  not  by  industrial  reasons,  and  to  the  plausible 
statement  that  '  any  man  can  get  work  if  he  Wants  it.' 
In  reality,  whatever  may  be  true  of  others,  the  precise 
opposite  is  true  of  these  boys  and  of  the  men  into  whom 
they  grow."  Surely  it  is  a  personal  thing  as  illustrated 
by  these  cases  that  you  quote  just  above  ? — No,  it  is 
caused  by  the  industrial  system. 

96841.  He  leaves  a  place  because  he  is  tired  of  the  job, 
or  because  he  could  not  get  on  with  the  foreman  or  be- 
cause he  wanted  more  money  ? — Certainly.  The  employer 
offers  him  work  of  a  kind  that  is  absolutely  uneducative, 
and  done  luider  purely  monotonous  and  mechanical  con- 
ditions. It  is  often  the  best  boys  and  not  the  worst  who 
leave  jobs  because  they  are  enterprising. 

96842.  It  is  not  very  often  the  want  of  discipline  in  the 
boy  ?  It  may  be  increased  by  the  system,  but  surely 
it  is  the  want  of  steady  work  very  often  that  prevents  them 
from  rising  into  better  places  ? — The  majority  of  them 
cannot  rise  in  the  industries  I  am  speaking  of,  because  the 
number  of  better  places  is  so  small  that  all  the  boys  are 
not  wanted  to  recruit  them,  as  my  figures  show.  You 
cannot  expect  boys  to  rise  above  the  average  boy  nature. 

96843.  But  you  carmot  say  it  is  not  personal,  can  you  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  due  to  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  boy,  even  if  he  cannot  be  very  much  to  blame  for 
that  ? — It  no  doubt  depends  upon  that,  which  boy  is  the 
first  to  go  and  which  boy  suffers  most.  The  general  system 
■degrades  the  whole  class  of  boys,  and  puts  an  incentive  in 
the  way  of  all  boys,  good  and  bad,  to  make  a  mess  of  their 
lives. 
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96844.  I  do  not  see  the  distinction  between  the  man 
and  the  boy  that  you  make  here — I  do  not  know  that  it 
very  much  matters,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  what  these 
boys  want  is  not  so  much  industrial  training  as  moral 
training  ? — I  agree  that  they  want  both. 

96845.  If  we  had  a  loyal  boy,  a  punctual  boy,  an 
obedient  boy,  a  good  tempered  boy  and  an  industrious  boy, 
he  would  get  on  ? — Certainly,  but  I  say  the  present  con- 
ditions of  work-shop  life  tend  to  produce  precisely  the 
opposite  type. 

96846.  And  you  think  the  half-time  school  would  not  ? 
— Certainly. 

96847.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Would  you  kindly  indicate 
the  kind  of  pressure  exercised  by  the  council  or  muni- 
cipality in  Strassburg  to  induce  employers  to  seek  the  aid 
of  the  exchange  ? — They  wrote  round  to  them  and  visited 
them.  Then  the  public  opinion  behind  a  German  munici- 
pality is  much  stronger  than  the  public  opinion  behind 
English  municipalities — the  public  interest  is  much  more 
powerful. 

96848.  In  Table  A,  Paragraph  8,  you  put  down  the 
seamen  as  four  immediately  on  leaving  school,  and  when 
they  become  sixteen  the  number  has  grown  to  five  ? — 
That  merely  means  that  somebody  else  has  become  a 
seaman. 
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96850.  In  Paragraph  19,  you  give  us  the  number  of 
youths  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one 
charged  with  theft  and  other  offences  imder  the  head- 
ings (a)  (b)  (c)  (d) ;  have  you  got  any  figures  of  the  total 
numbers  employed  ? — I  can  give  you  the  census  figures 
for  1901,  which  indirectly  throw  light  on  the  subject. 
The  total  boys  occupied  in  Glasgow  then,  between 
ten  and  twenty  years  of  age,  was  42,990,  this  being 
divided  as  follows : — In  the  conveyance  of  goods  and 
messages,  9,411,  or  21  per  cent. ;  on  metals,  machines, 
implements  and  conveyances,  9,336  or  21  per  cent. ;  in 
commercial  occupations,  4115;  on  food,  tobacco  and 
drink,  3,710 ;  on  buildings  and  works  of  construction, 
3,682  ;  on  wood,  furniture,  fittings  and  decoration,  1802  ; 
on  textile  fabrics,  1556  ;  on  other  trades,  1236  ;  on  paper, 
prints,  books  and  stationery,  1063 ;  on  precious  metals, 
watches,  etc.,  853  ;  in  and  about  mines  and  quarries,  420 ; 
on  chemicals,  oils,  grease  and  soap,  359  ;  and  other  occupa- 
tions undefined,  3,870. 

96851.  Thank  you  ;  I  was  rather  under  the  impression 
that  (6)  would  exceed  (c)  ? — What  makes  the  difference 
is  the  existence  of  the  engineering  and  ship-building 
trade  in  Glasgow. 

96852.  Could  you  tell  us  how  the  town  council  of  ComposiJ 

Strassburg  is  composed,  and  how  it  is  elected?— I  amofthetol 

afraid  I  cannot.    I  think  there  is  a  high  property  qualifi-  council  f 

cation,  but  I  am  not  certain.  j 

the  Chiei 

96853.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Chief  Biirgermeister  Burger- 
is  a  paid  official  ? — Yes  he  is.  meister. 

96854.  How  is  he  elected  ? — He  is  elected  by  the 
council. 

96855.  Do  you  know  what  his  salary  is  ? — I  do  not,  I 
am  afraid. 

96856.  What  is  the  tenure  of  his  office  ?— I  think  it  jk 
is  nine  years  in  Strassburg,  but  I  am  not  absolutely  " 
positive  about  that. 

96857.  I  notice  that  the  applications  from  the  em-  increase  i 
ployers  have  risen  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  other  applicatid 
figures  given  in  Paragraph  28  ;  does  that  mean  that  there  from  erii- 
has  been  a  shortage  of  labour  in  Strassburg,  or  what  is  ployers. 
the  cause  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  imagine  the  employers 
started  by  being  very  distrustful  of  the  system,  and  are 
now  beginning  to  adopt  it. 

96858.  The  applications  from  the  workmen  represent 
almost  an  equal  number  to  the  total  number  of  wage- 
earners  ? — Yes. 

96859.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  how  long  each 
place  is  fiUed  ? — ^No. 

96860.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  labour  office  in  time  Attitude ' 
of  strike  ?— It  does  not  take  any  attitude.    It  simply  the  labou)|| 
closes  as  far  as  that  trade  is  concerned,  and  it  will  not  office  in  ali, 
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96861.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  Part  II.,  the  Relief 
of  the  Unemployed  in  Strassburg  ? — I  think  I  could  supply 
you  with  the  number  relieved  at  different  periods, 
lunerof        96862.  (Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  On  that  subject 
^ag  jarners      regard  to  the  number  of  -nage-earners  as  compared 
a  Sjissbuig  ^.^j^  ^j^g  population,  is  that  not  much  smaller  in  Strass- 
burg— namely,   20,000  as  compared  with   167,000 — in 
proportion,  than  it  is  with  us  in  London  ? — I  have  not 
compared  the  figures,  but  I  should  not  have  said  that  it 
was.    It  may  be. 

96863.  (Dr.  Downes.)  I  see  that  one  class  of  work 
provided  by  the  Town  Council  of  Strassburg  is  repairing 
fortifications  ? — Yes. 

9C864.  Is  that  done  by  the  toiivn  council  ? — Yes  ;  the 
men  get  work  on  that. 

96865.  It  is  not  done  by  the  military  authorities  ? — 
— They  do  it  as  well.  But  repairing  the  fortifications 
merely  means  working  on  the  ramparts. 

96866.  You  speak  of  the  Poor  Law  authority,  but  what 
is  the  Poor  Law  authority  in  Strassburg  ? — It  is  an  elected 
body  like  the  Poor  Law  authority  in  this  country. 

96867.  Is  the  town  council  represented  on  it  ?--No, 
not  that  I  know  of. 

96868.  Do  you  know  what  franchise  it  is  elected  on  ?  — 
I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

96869.  Relief,  apparently,  is  contingent  on  the  in- 
dividual accepting  the  first  offer  of  employment  under 
certain  conditions  ? — Yes. 

96870.  If  he  does  not  accept  the  offer  of  employment, 
what  happens  to  him  ? — He  does  not  get  his  card  which 
quahfies  for  relief,  and  he  must  keep  himself  if  he  chooses 
to  stay  out  of  work. 

96871.  Is  the  alternative  that  ho  has  to  starve  if  he 
cannot  keep  himself  ? — If  he  refuses  to  work  when  there 
is  work  going  of  course  the  municipality  does  not  provide 
for  him. 

96872.  That  is  the  logical  result  ?— Yes. 

96873.  To  what  extent  does  that  occur  in  practice  ? — 
I  could  not  tell  you  that ;  I  imagine  it  does  not  occur  at 
aU. 

„eg.        96874.  (Miss   Hill.)  What   about   his   dependants — 
their  his  wife  and  children,  in  such  a  case  ? — If  he  is  a  drunkard 
es  sent  or  something  like  that  ? 

96875.  Yes  ;  is  he  sent  to  a  labour  colony  ? — Yes  ;  he 
would  be  if  he  neglected  his  family.  He  would  come 
under  the  police  regulations. 

96876.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Do  they  prosecute  men  for  not 
maintaining  their  families  ? — Yes. 

96877.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  those  prosecutions 
are  carried  out  ? — ^No,  I  cannot  tell. 
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96878.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  In  Strassburg,  does  the  labour 
exchange  attempt  to  provide  any  work  as  a  test  ? — No. 

96879.  Are  all  cases  which  need  relief  for  which  the 
labour  exchange  cannot  find  employment  through  the 
ordinary  channels  referred  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — The  labour 
exchange  gives  them  a  ticket  stating  that  there  is  no  work 
in  private  employment  for  such  and  such  men  ;  that 
ticket  qualifies  a  man  for  relief  unless  there  is  something 
else  against  him. 

96880.  It  is  really  referring  him  to  the  relief  depart- 
ment ? — Yes. 

96881.  Would  there  be  any  further  investigation  of 
the  case  by  the  relief  authority  as  to  its  qualifications 
for  relief  ? — Yes. 

96882.  Then  it  may  accept  the  case,  or  it  may  not  ? — 
Yes. 

96883.  What  becomes  of  the  class  that  Miss  Hill  has 
referred  to,  who  are  known  to  be  drunkards,  and  who 
neglect  their  families  :  what  do  they  do  with  those  ? — 
I  cannot  tell  you,  I  am  afraid  ;  I  did  not  investigate  that 
subject. 

96884.  When  you  said  that  the  relief  was  on  a  higher 
scale  and  there  was  a  higher  standard  of  relief  in  Germany, 

jsh'town'?  '^^^^  would  you  take  as  your  measure  of  quantity  here  ? 
"  — I  was  thinking  of  the  relief  which  was  given  to  widows 
in  the  Scottish  towns  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The 
relief  there  is  usually  about  2s.  6d.,  sometimes  it  is  5s., 
sometimes  6s.,  but  usually  it  is  much  less  than  that. 
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96885.  The  expectation  in  many  cases  is  that  the  widow  Mr.  Richard 
herself  would  be  abb  to  supplement  that  by  her  own  S-  Tawney. 
earnings  ? — In  a  place  like  Dundee — it  is  not  so  much  so  

in  Glasgow — the  policy  is  sometimes  to  drive  a  woman  ^"^  ^lar.  1908. 
out  to  work  in  a  factory,  and  leave  her  children  to  be  ~~ 
looked  after  at  home. 

96886.  That  would  vary  in  different  towns  in  Scotland 
with  the  number  of  children,  and  the  age  of  the  children, 
and  the  ability  of  the  women  to  Work  ? — Yes. 

96887.  And  would  not  the  same  thing  apply  in  Strass-  Tjig  Strass- 
burg ?    Thay  would  not  say  that  a  widow  with  two  burg  system, 
children  would  need  full  relief  where  both  her  children 

were  going  to  school  and  she  was  an  able-bodied  woman, 
and  b33;des  managing  her  two  childi'en  could  very  well 
manage  to  get  her  own  livelihood  ?  Would  they  give  her 
the  same  as  they  would  a  widow  with  four  children  ? — 
The  relief  they  give  is  such  as  to  enable  the  woman  to 
bring  up  her  children.  Wliat  I  did  wa.s  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  that  and  the  usual  system  in  Scotland, 
which  is  to  assume  that  the  woman  ought  to  go  out  to 
work,  however  young  her  family  may  be,  and  to  base  the 
amount  of  relief  on  that.  The  Strassburg  system  g'ves 
her  enough  relief  to  stay  at  home  and  look  after  her 
young  children  without  going  out  to  work  herself. 

96888.  Could  you  really  say  that  without  giving  a  SupBrvision 
tyjiical  case,  showing  how  that  would  be  done  in  Scotland,  for  some 
and  the  way  in  which  it  would  be  done  in  Strassburg  1  wKiowsand  a 
Really  the  judgment  of  the  relief  authority  must  come  jg^^giy  jntro- 
in  in  both  cases,  and  must  be  exercised  in  both  cases,  and  cluee'd  in 

it  need  not  necessarily  follow  in  Scotland,  or  under  the  Glasgow. 

Scottish  system,  that  they  would  drive  a  womau  out  to 

work  who  needed  to  spend  all  her  time  on  the  children  ? 

— It  do3s  not  legally  follow,  but  that  was  the  practice 

in  the  towns  I  visited,  Dundee,  for  example.      It  is  also 

the  practice  in  certain  London  unions,  e.g.,  Woolwich. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  case  in  Glasgow.    In  Glasgow  they 

have  recently  started  a  new  experiment  for  specially 

supervising  widows  with  young  children,  and  are  giving 

them  a  higher  scale  of  relief. 

96889.  What  you  mean  is  that  that  is  already  done  in 
Strassburg,  and  is  done  more  perfectly  than  anything 
that  is  done  in  Scotland  ? — In  the  towns  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  in  Scotland. 

96890.  I  think  you  said  in  answer  to  a  previous  question 
that  you  would  prefer  to  see  all  men  tested  as  to  their 
ability  to  work  before  they  are  referred  to  the  reheving 
agency,  that  is,  before  you  know  whether  a  case  is  an 
ineligible  case  or  not  you  want  to  offer  emplo3^ment  of 
the  kind  that  will  be  accepted  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that. 

96891.  I  must  have  misunderstood  the  answer  to  the  Visitation  of 
question.    Do  you  know  whether  the  Poor  Law  Committee  persons  get- 
at  Strassburg  divides  itself  up  for  visitation  purposes  ? —  tmg  relief  in 
The  vistation  of  the  persons  who  are  getting  relief  is  Strassburg. 
mainly  done  by  the  600  voluntary  vv^orkers. 

96892.  That  is  really  the  Elberfeld  system  ?— Yes  ;  Difference 
but  the  difference  which  prevents  Strassburg  from  being  a  from  the 
perfect  example  of  the  Elberfeld  system  is  that  more  Elberfekl 
work  is  done  by  paid  officials  in  Strassburg,  that  is  to  say,  system . 
the  preliminary  work  of  investigation  ;    and,  secondly, 

that  the  areas  under  each  local  committee  are  much 
larger. 

96893.  You  did  not  examine  carefully  into  the  working 
of  the  system,  I  understand  ? — How  would  you  test  the 
working  ? 

96894.  You  did  not  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Amount  of 
Poor  Law  as  to  how  it  worked,  the  number  of  people  in  relief  to 
receipt  of  relief,  the  amount  of  relief  given  to  the  various  various 
classes,  and  so  on  ? — I  can  give  you  the  amount  of  relief  classes,  two  ^ 
given  to  the  various  classes,  and  I  can  give  you  the  number  ^^g^^j!"^^^  years 
of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief — not  for  the  last  year, 

because  there  is  not  a  report  for  the  last  year,  but  for 
two  or  three  years  back. 

96895.  Will  you  put  those  in  ? — Yes.    (See  Jppendix 
No.  XVI.  (B)  ). 

96896.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  First  of  all,  supposing  your  Possible 
proposal  for  raising  the  age  limit  comes  about,  it  is  only  interference 
going  one  step  further  than  we  went  when  the  Factory  '^vith  business 


Acts  came  in  and  we  abolished  children  working  in  mines  ? 


-Precisely. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Richard  96897.  People  had  to  organise  their  businesses  differ- 
H.  Tawney.  ently  then  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

16  Mar  1908  ^  96898.  This  would  be  a  smaller  thing  even  than  that 

  was,  because  we  dealt  with  women  as  well  as  children  at 

that  time  ? — Yes ;  the  interference  would  be  much  less 
by  the  half-time  system. 

t  96899.  So  that  there  is  quite  a  good  precedent  for 
taking  some  action  in  this  matter  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

96900.  After  all,  that  was  not  taken  out  of  sheer  pig- 
headedness,  but  simply  because  it  was  felt  that  it  was  not 
good  for  the  community  that  children  should  work  in 
that  sort  of  way  ? — This  step  is  exactly  in  series  with  that, 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  dramatic  or  so  sensational. 

96901.  But  the  effect  of  it  on  the  people  concerned  is 
just  as  bad  ?■ — ^The  effect  of  employing  boys  merely  as 
labourers  is  to  create  a  class  who  are  not  fit  for  employ- 
ment after  the  age  of  twenty. 

96902.  Therefore  if  industry  could  adapt  itself,  as  it 
did  adapt  itself,  to  the  Factory  Acts,  that  is  good  evidence 
that  industry  could  adapt  itself  to  meet  these  new  condi- 
tions if  they  come  about  ? — Yes. 

96903.  About  the  cost  to  the  State  in  doing  this,  the 
thing  the  State  gets  for  it  is  an  improved  number  of 


Increase  to 
the  produc- 
tive power  of  citizens  who  at  present  are  of  no  use  to  them,  but  who 
would  be  useful  if  dealt  with  in  this  way  ? — Exactly. 


the  com- 

honed'^or       -^^^  productive  power  of  the  community  would  be  in- 
finitely increased  exactly  as  it  is  by  elementary  education. 

Trade  unions     96904.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Strassburg  system, 
for  ^unskilled  Qf  course  there  are  trade  unions  in  this  coimtry  for  un- 
skilled workers  ? — ^Yes. 
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96905.  But  they  are  not  at  present  able  to  pay  out-of- 
work  pay  ? — That  is  so. 

96906.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  got  any  opinion 
or  whether  you  have  been  able  to  form  any  opinion 
on  this  subject,  but  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  unskilled  workers  to  form  a  union  and  pay  a 
sufficient  contribution  to  get  a  small  amount  of  out-of- 
work  pay  which  might  be  subsidised  as  it  is  in  Strassburg  ? 
— I  think  if  you  pay  50  per  cent,  on  any  contribution  you 
v/ould  offer  incentives  to  the  formation  of  unions  who  give 
unemployed  donations,  and  that  I  should  regard  as  one  of 
the  advantages  of  the  proposal.  At  the  same  time  by 
decasualising  labour  by  means  of  labour  exchanges  you 
make  the  ability  of  individuals  to  contribute  to  a  union 
much  greater. 

96907.  Supposing  that  is  done,  you  do  not  make  the 
statement,  do  you,  that  there  is  work  for  everybody  ? — 
No. 

96908.  It  has  been  put  to  you  that  if  you  register  a 
man  and  woman  and  there  is  not  enough  work  to  go 
round  you  will  strengthen  the  demand  for  the  right  to 
work  ? — In  so  far  as  you  supply  the  knowledge  on  which 
that  demand  is  based,  of  course  you  strengthen  it,  but 
you  do  not  strengthen  the  case.  You  merely  strengthen 
the  case  which  persons  are  able  to  make  out,  but  which 
persons  are  not  able  at  present  to  make  out  because  they 
do  not  possess  the  knowledge.  You  do  not  place  any 
greater  obligation  on  the  State.  You  simply  supply  the 
State  with  materials  for  forming  a  judgment. 

96909.  Except  that  the  State  has  already  undertaken 
certain  obligations  to  people  in  regard  to  want  of  work, 
sickness,  and  old  age  ;  I  mean  that  through  the  Poor 
Law,  for  instance,  it  has  undertaken  certain  respon- 
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sibilities  for  citizens  who  are  not  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  ? — That  is  quite  true.  Are  you  asking  me 
whether  I  approve  of  the  right  to  work  ? 

96910.  No.  What  has  been  put  to  you  is  something 
which  is  not  quite  correct.  What  I  am  really  wanting  to 
get  out  of  you  is  this :  supposing  people  are  asking  for 
the  right  to  work,  the  State  has  already  said  that  no 
person  shall  starve  in  the  country  because  he  cannot  get 
work.  Therefore  the  State  having  said  that  already — 
since  the  time  of  Elizabeth — all  that  we  are  asking  is  a 
change  in  the  method  of  meeting  the  need  of  the  people  ? 
— It  is  a  change  in  the  method,  but  it  is  such  a  consider- 
able change  that  I  do  not  think  you  can  argue  from  one 
to  the  other,  or  from  the  rightness  of  the  one  to  the  right- 
ness  of  the  other.  The  State  has  never  admitted  the 
duty  of  providing  emplojmaent  for  all  persons  at  trade 
union  rates,  which  I  understand  is  asked  for  by  those 
who  advocate  the  right  to  work. 

96911.  But  the  State  has  taken  on  itself  the  responsi- 
bility for  dealing  with  those  whom  individual  people 
cannot  employ  ? — The  State  has  said :  "  We  will  not 
let  anybody  starve." 

96912.  And  so  far  it  has  taken  on  the  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  unemplojmaent  ? — Yes, 
it  has  taken  on  the  minimum  responsibility  and  limited 
it  very  carefully. 

96913.  That  has  brought  me  to  the  point:  Are  you 
of  opinion  that  the  Strassburg  method  of  meeting  that 
disability  on  the  part  of  the  individual  is  a  much  better 
one  than  has  been  in  vogue  in  England  ? — Very  much. 

96914.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  But  the  Strassburg  system 
does  not  provide  work  ? — The  labour  exchange  does 
not  provide  work.  It  simply  ascertains  the  state  of 
the  labour  market.  But  that  knowledge  is  a  necessary 
condition  to  the  State  making  up  its  mind  whether  it  will 
or  will  not  provide  work.  It  does  not  increase  or  dimi- 
nish the  obligation  ;  it  simply  enables  the  State  to  form 
a  judgment. 

96915.  {Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  I  suppose  your 
contention  with  regard  to  the  State  here  would  be  that 
the  State  has  not  made  the  alternative  to  dealing  with 
destitution,  the  provision  of  work,  but  has  determined 
to  deal  with  destitution  by  various  means  not  exactly 
by  providing  work  for  the  individual  ? — In  England, 
yes. 

96916.  In  reference  to  the  term  "  destitution,"  I 
rather  gathered  from  one  answer  which  you  gave  that  the 
definition  of  destitution  is  quite  different  in  Strassburg 
from  what  it  is  here  ? — They  do  not  enquire  in  Strassburg 
whether  a  person  is  destitute  ;  they  enquire  whether  he 
is  in  need  of  relief  to  maintain  himself  in  efficiency. 

96917.  To  maintain  himself  adequately  ? — To  main- 
tain himself  adequately.  Of  course  they  do  not  give 
these  people  enough  to  keep  them  in  their  ordinary 
comforts. 

96918.  With  regard  to  the  provision  of  relief  works,  Greatei 
that  is  comparatively  speaking  easy  on  a  large  scale  in  ^ 
Strassburg  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  is  it  g^^.^^, 
not ;  that  is  a  great  deal  of  possibility  of  v/ork  there  ?—  j^m-g. 
The  fact  that  the  town  owns  extensive  forests  in  the 
neighbourhood  offers  a  large  source  of  emplo3Tnent. 

96919.  Of  course,  you  can  realise  that  is  quite  a 
different  thing  to  the  provision  of  relief  work  in  this 
metropolis  ? — Quite. 
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96920.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  believe  you  are  Presi- 
dent of  the  Morley  College  for  Working  Men  and  Women  ; 
Lecturer  to  the  School  of  Sociology  and  Social  Economics  ; 
and  you  were  Sub- Warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel  ? 
—Yes. 

9692L  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  in  a  State- 
ment which  we  propose  to  take  as  your  Evidence-in- 
chief,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly.  (The 
Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  In  the  following  memorandum  no  attempt  is 
made  to  show  in  detail  that  a  direct  connection  exists 
between  the  unsmployment  of  adult  men  and  the  kind 
and  amount  of  labour  among  boys.  It  is  assumed  that 
such  a  connection  exists  in  certain  industrial  centres, 
and  is  due  mainly  to  two  facts  ;  first,  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  boys  are  employed  in  occupations  which 
are  eithsr  uneducative  (in  the  sense  of  pro- 
ducing no  increase  of  efficiency  or  of  intelli- 
gence), or  unpromising  (in  the  sense  of  leading  to 
no  permanent  occupation  during  adult  life)  ;  secondly, 
that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  certain  industrial 
functions  to  be  transferred  from  men  to  boys,  especially 
when  changes  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  or  in 
the  organisation  of  industry  are  taking  place  rapidly. 

2.  The  resulting  difficulty  is  the  double  one  of  the 
over-employment  of  boys  and  the  under-employ- 
ment  of  men.  It  is  maintained  that  the  causes  of  this 
difficulty  may  be  reduced  to  two,  of  which  the  second 
is  much  more  important  than  the  first.  These  are  :  — 
I.  The  quickly-rising  standard  of  living  (or  scale  of 
wants)  of  the  family  in  all  the  working  classes  in 
excess  of  the  satisfactions  procurable  by  the  father's 
earnings  alone. 

3.  This  leads  to  (a)  The  employment  of  boys  of 
school  age  in  occupations  which  react  unfavourably 
both  on  their  capacity  and  on  their  choice  of  subse- 
quent occupations. 

This  is  not  now  a  factor  of  much  importance,  owing 
to  the  stricter  limitation  of  work  of  school  children. 
But  so  far  as  it  exists  it  affects  adversely  the  prospects 
of  some  of  the  most  intalligent  boys  and  those  whose 
industrial  character  is  above  the  average. 

(b)  The  employment  of  boys  immediately  on  leaving 
school  in  occupations  relatively  well  paid,  but  unlikely 
to  lead  to  permanent  work  or  to  fit  the  boys  for  well- 
paid  work  as  men. 

4.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  factor.  It  is, 
however,  usual  to  connect  with  it  another  factor, 
namely,  the  carelessness  or  apathy  or  ignorance  of  the 
parents  in  regard  to  the  industrial  prospects  of  their 
sons.  I  believe  that  this  factor  is  somewhat 
exaggerated,  so  far,  at  least,  as  indifference  as  to  their 
sons'  future  prospects  is  imputed  to  the  parents.  The 
latter  are  03rtainly  ignorant  as  to  the  best  occupations 
in  which  to  place  their  boys  ;  but  this  ignorance  is.  on 
the  whole,  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  industrial 
complexities  and  changes  by  which  they  are  fao3d. 

429— IX. 


The  desire  of  the  boys  themselves  to  earn  a  high  wage 
quickly  is,  of  course,  a  contributory  cause.  And 
when  the  wage  earned  is  high  it  has  a  bad  effect  upon 
the  character  and  energy  of  the  boy.  (Boys  of  16 
are  occasionally  found  earning  a  piece-work  wage  of 
14s.  or  15s.  a  week  in  London  at  simple  labouring 
work,  entirely  to  the  deteriment  of  their  future 
prospects.) 

5.  II. — Ihe  requirements  of  industry,  dependent 
upon  changes  in  industrial  process  and  organisation. 

These  changes  appear  to  be  at  present  in  the  direc- 
tion of  simplification  of  manual  processes,  leading  to 
greater  demand  for  what  is  called  unskilled  work ; 
and  in  the  direction  of  an  increase  of  unspecialised 
labour  (e.g.,  in  connection  with  transport,  etc.),  result- 
ing from  the  growth  of  commerce. 

At  any  given  moment  the  relative  proportions  of 
sldlled  and  unskilled  workers  required  in  actual  indus- 
try may  be  regarded  as  fixed  ;  but  the  proportions  are 
constantly  changing,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  change 
appears  to  be  continually  towards  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  unskilled  and  decrease  in  the  numbers 
of  skilled  workers.  (See  note  below  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  "skilled"  and  "unskilled.") 

From  this  results  a  tendency  towards  the  employment 
of  a  disproportionate  number  of  boys  and  youths. 
The  demand  for  boys  as  against  men  increases,  and 
the  wage  offered  to  the  former  tends  to  be  fairly  high. 

6.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  this  result  is  not 
confined  to  industries  or  industrial  centres  in  which 
(as  in  London)  "  labouring  "  work  predominates.  It 
appears  to  be>  found  in  an  artisan  city  such  as 
Coventry,  and  in  a  specialised  industry  such  as  the 
jewellery  ti'ade  in  Birmingfham.  In  th©  Coventry 
metal  and  machine  trades  41  per  cent,  of  the  males 
employed  are  under  25  ;  and  the  percentage  of  wage- 
earning  boys  of  15  is  far  in  excess  of  that  of  London. 
Tlus  preponderance  of  the  youthful  element  may  be  - 
partly  du©  to  the  comparative  newness  of  the  indus- 
tries ;  but  it  is  evidfeint  that  if  the  industries  can  be 
carried  on  successfully  with  so  much  dependence  upon 
youthful  labour,  they  will  tend  to  be  so  carried  on 
in  future,  for  the  sake  of  cheapness  alone.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  young  workers  are  not  apprentices, 
apprenticeship  being  practically  unknown  in  these 
industries. 

Note. — It  is  impossible  to  give  satisfaotory  definitions 
of  the  terms  "  skilled  "  and  "  unskilled."  As  the  argument 
is  concerned  with  the  connection  between  skilled  work  and 
training  for  work,  I  have  adopted  the  following  definitions  :  — 
Skilled  work,  or  a  "  trade,"  is  any  manual  industrial  occupa- 
tion or  process,  the  performance  of  wli'ch  requires  that  the 
workman  shall  have  had  a  definite  training  extending  over 
a  term  of  years.  Unskilled  work  is  any  manual  industrial 
occupation  or  process  the  performance  of  which  requires  that 
the  workman  shall  possess  some  degree  of  strength,  dexterity 
and  knowledge,  which  may  be  obtained  by  practice  and 
without  a  definite  training  (apart  from  an  elementary 
education). 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


3Ir.  Eduard  7.  It  is  significant  also  that  the  proportion  of  young 
J.  Urivick.    persons  engaged!  does  not  differ  greatly  in  what  are 

  commonly  regarded  as  the  skilled  and  tlie  unskilled 

17  Mar.  190S.  trades.  Sometimes  the  relatively  greater  numbers  of 
employees  under  18  are  found  in  the  trades  in  which 
more  skill  is  needed,  though,  on  the  whole,  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  smallest 
proportion  of  boys  is  found  in  the  definite  trades  the 
entrance  to  which  is  by  apprentioesliip,  as  in  the 
watch-making  industry  in  Coventry. 

8.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  excessive  employment  of  boys  in  industry 
without  regard  to  their  prospects  as  men  are  traceable 

Evils  result-  chiefly  to  natural  forces  operative  in  the  development 
ing  from  of  industry,  which  tend  to  increase  the  relative  ira- 
excessive  portance  of  the  boy  or  youth  as  an  industrial  factor 
employment  comparison  with  the  importance  of  adult  males, 
of  boy  labour  ^-^cl  the  rising  standard  of  living  on  the  part  of  the 
family  unit  tends  to  make  parents  acquiesce  in  or 
assist  this  change,  in  spit©  of  its  ill-efl'ects  upon  the 
ocupation  or  remuneration  of  men. 

9.  It  would  seem,  further,  that  artificial  attempts 
to  counteract  these  tend'encies  by  diverting  increased 
numbers  of  boys  into  skilled  trades  (as  defined  above) 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  much  result.    It  is 
hardly  possible,  nor  is  it  desirable,  that  employers 
should  be  induced  by  these  efforts  to  drop  the  cheaper 
methods  of  production  which  lead  to  the  great  demand 
for  boys'  labour  ;  and  it  is  so  far  impossible  to  increase 
the  aemand  for  specially  trained  adults.    The  argu- 
ment put  forward  by  some  employers  that  such  a 
demand  now  exists  and  is  not  satisfied  is  often  found 
to  mean  merely  that  they  do  not  get  good  enough 
workmen — a  complaint  common  to  all  employers  at 
all  times.    If  it  means  that  they  cannot  get  work- 
men who  have  learned  a  particular  set  of  manual  pro- 
cesses which  must  be  performed  in  their  industries, 
it  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  employers  have  either 
failed  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  their  own  indus- 
tries, or  that  the  industries  do  not  or  cannot  offer 
sufficient  inducements  in  t!ie  way  of  wage,  etc.,  to 
attract  learners  or  workers.    In  either  case  there  is 
a  presumption  that  the  industries  in  question  are  not 
qualified  to  compete  successfully  with  other  processes 
or  trades ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  circum- 
stances it  is  the  function  of  philanthropic  effort  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  young  workers  to  accept 
the  employers'  terms  or  choose  such  industries  for 
their  life  Avork.    In  any  case,  the  operations  oi  com- 
mittees for  encouraging  apprenticeship  or  skilled  em- 
operations  01  ployment  seem  likely  to  be  limited  to  the  selection, 
committees          behalf  of  the  employers,  of  suitable  boys  for  exist- 
ing openings  in  certain  occupations,  and  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  boys'  interests  and  furthering  of  their 
chances  of  efficient  training  as  learners  in  the  occupa- 
tions chosen. 
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10.  But  in  a  diff'srent  way  the  tendency  of  indus- 
trial development  may  be  checked  more  effectually, 
namely,  by  the  legal  restrictions  of  the  employment 
of  young  persons.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  de- 
sirable dej^ends  upon  the  extent  to  which  longer 
education  is  necessary  to  produce  the  greater  intelli- 
gence, the  general  manual  efficiency,  the  adaptability, 
and  the  habits  of  steadiness,  which  are  undoubtedly 
required  in  increasing  degree  in  all  industries.  Some 
limitation  of  the  hours  O'f  labour  of  young  persons 
in  all  occupations,  coui^led  with  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory continuation  classes,  might  be  expected  both 
to  improve  the  industrial  character  of  the  young 
workers,  and  to  react  upon  industry  in  the  direction 
of  checking  the  excessive  use  of  boys  and  youths. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  interference  with  the  normal 
tendency  of  all  industry  towards  the  use  of  the  cheapest 
agents  and  instruments  of  production.  But  it  may 
be  held  to  be  a  less  dangerous  interference  than  one 
which  (like  most  attempts  to  revive  or  extend  appren- 
ticeship) runs  the  risk  of  introducing  fixity  of  pro- 
cess or  of  industrial  ability,  to  the  detriment  both  of 
production  and  of  the  earning  power  of  the  workers. 

96922.  {Sir  Samud  Provis.)  You  deal  -R-ith  the  diffi- 
culties that  arise  in  connection  with  boy  labour,  and  the 
amount  of  employment  of  boys  as  compared  with  that 
of  men.  You  think  there  are  two  points  to  which  the 
cause  of  difficulty  may  be  chiefly  referred  ? — Yes. 

96923.  Namely,  to  the  quickness  in  the  rising  of  the 
standard  of  living  ;  and  the  requirements  of  industry 
dependent  upon  changes  in  industrial  processes  :  that, 
I  think,  is  your  argument  ? — Yes. 


96924.  Upon  the  first  point,  would  you  wish  to  add 
anything  to  what  you  have  already  said  in  your  State- 
ment ? — I  think  not. 

96925.  How  far  do  you  think  that  the  parents  exercise  ^ 
control  over  the  boys  in  the  selection  of  their  employ-  ^q^j.^^ 
ment  ? — In  London,  which  is  the  only  place  that  I  know  conti 
at  all  well,  it  varies  a  great  deal  according  to  the  class 
of  the  parents  ;  a  great  many  parents  that  I  have  known 
have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  control  the  boys 
extremely  well  ;    in  others,  especially  where  there  is  no 
father,  I  have  found  an  absence  of  control ;  and  the  boys 
have  just  gone  out  and  looked  for  work  and  chosen  it 
v/ithout  regard  to  the  parents'  wishes. 

96926.  It  was  suggested  yesterday  that  the  father 
is  much  occupied,  and  rather  leaves  it  to  the  boy  ;  you 
think  that  is  only  partially  true  ? — I  think  it  is  only 
partly  true  ;  I  have  kno%vn  a  good  many  fathers  who 
have  certainly  talked  it  over  a  great  deal,  and  discussed 
it  with  the  boys,  and  the  boys  have  deferred  to  their 
fathers'  wishes.  I  should  be  inclined  to  modify  that  a 
good  deal. 

96927.  Do  you  think  that  turns  at  all  on  whether 
a  father  thinks  he  can  get  the  boy  into  his  own  occupa- 
tion ?— Sometimes  it  dees  ;  sometimes  I  think  the  father 
thinks  he  can  get  the  boy  into  the  particular  yard,  or  I 
particular  house  or  trade  in  the  neighbourhood  where  j 
he  knows  some  of  the  workmen.  Usually  by  some  special 
knowledge  of  his  own. 

96928.  Then  we  come  to  the  second  point ;  namely,  jj^g^g, 
the  changes  in  industrial  process  and  in  organisation,  unedv 
you  are  of  opinion,  and  it  has  been  supported  by  other  \,qj  Jj 
witnesses,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  employ  boys  for 
one  particular  piece  of  work,  and  not  give  them  a  general 
instruction  in  the  work  in  which  they  aie  engaged  ;  is 
that  so  ? — Certainly. 

96929.  That  tendency  is  increasing  ? — I  think  the  j 
tendency  is  for  that  to  increase.  ,  ' 

96930.  Have  particular  classes  of  work  in  which  that 
is  so  come  under  your  notice  ? — Not  particular  classes 
of  work  that  I  am  familiar  with  ;  but  particular  instances 
of  many  different  kinds  of  work. 

96931.  To  what  extent  would  you  think  that  increases  ?  ! 
— I  do  not  think  I  could  estimate  it  at  all.  ! 

96932.  You  point  out  that  the  proportion  of  young  ^rojia  m  of 
persons  engaged  does  not  differ  greatly  in  what  are  ^,Qy  la  ^  ju 
commonly  regarded  as  skilled  and  unskilled  trades  ? —  skillec  nd 
Yes.  unskil 

trades 

96933.  Is  that  new,  or  has  that  always  been  so,  do 
you  think  ? — I  think  it  has  always  been  so  ;  except  that 
I  believe  the  line  between  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled 
trades  was  quite  different  when  you  go  back,  say,  half 
a  century — more  than  it  is  to-day.  I  am  taking  in  that 
statement  the  definition  that  I  have  given  of  trades 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  figures  as 
supplied  of  the  proportion  of  young  persons  engaged 
in  them  as  compared  with  nondescript  trades  ;  and  the 
proportions  in  those  I  find  vary  rather,  and  the  variations 
are  very  peculiar  sometimes  ;  because  in  London  in  some 
of  the  skilled  trades  with  apprenticeship  you  find  the 
highest  percentage  of  boys,  and  in  skilled  trades  elsewhere 
you  will  find  the  lowest  percentage  of  boys  in  the  town 
or  particular  place  ;  so  that  I  am  only  putting  together 
generally  the  figures  from  different  places  and  different 
trades,  showing  that  there  is  not  any  significance  in  the 
figures  taken  as  a  whole. 

96934.  You  do  not  think  that  the  evils  which  result 
from  this  state  of  things  are  easily  remedied,  because 
you  say  they  are  due  to  natural  causes  which  cannot 
very  well  be  interfered  with  ? — I  believe  so  ;  it  is  difficult 
to  interfere  with  them. 

96935.  It  has  been  suggested  whether  something  Decay  c  p- 
might  be  done  to  encourage  apprenticeship,  which  seems  prentice  p- 
to  have  fallen  somewhat  into  disuse  ? — Yes. 

96936.  Do  you  think  that  is  practicable  ? — I  think 
it  is  practicable  only  to  a  very  small  extent  indeed. 

96937.  You  would  agree  that  it  has  fallen  into  disuse  ? 
—  Certainly. 
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96938.  To  what  do  j^ou  attribute  that  ? — To  the 
changes  in  industries  primarily  which  modify  the  pro- 
cesses in  such  a  way  as  to  alter  the  actual  skill  required 
in  particular  industries,  alter  the  range  of  processes, 
and  further  to  the  movements  in  industry  which  with 
competition  brings  grown-up  men  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  appearing  as  qualified  workmen, 
whether  they  have  been  through  an  apprenticeship  or 
not,  and  being  engaged  necessarily  in  the  centre  they 
have  come  to  on  a  par  with  those  who  have  passed  through 
an  apprenticeship  in  that  place. 

96939.  That  being  so,  you  do  not  think  it  is  practicable 
to  do  much  in  the  way  of  encouraging  apprenticeship. 
Do  you  think  anything  can  be  done  ? — I  think  that  a 
modified  form  of  apprenticeship  at  the  dictate,  really 
of  the  employer,  as  is  the  case  to-day  in  certain  big  em- 
ployers' works,  such  as,  say  Thorneycroft's,  where  they 
have  their  own  system  of  apprenticeship,  is  possible  ; 
and  probably  could  be  extended  among  certain  other 
employers  in  certain  trades  ;  they  might  lay  dowTi  their 
own  apprenticeship  of  so  many  j'ears,  according  to  the 
processes  required  in  their  o-noi  industry,  as  they  under- 
stand them.  I  think  more  could  be  done  in  that  way, 
but  not  taking  trade  as  a  whole  :  engineering,  carpentry, 
saddle-making,  and  so  on. 

96940.  What  are  the  trades  chiefly  in  which  the  process 
you  are  describing  exists  ? — It  exists  in  the  engineering 
yards  of  certain  employers  ;  although  apprenticeship 
has  very  largely  gone  out  in  engineering  as  a  whole,  in 
certain  yards,  like  Thorneycroft's,  and  Yarrow's  in 
London,  for  instance,  that  particular  sort  of  specialised 
apprenticeship,  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  firm,  exists, 
and  I  believe  in  some  other  industries  too. 

96941.  In  that  case  do  they  only  take  boys  for  a  length 
of  time,  except  perhaps  casually  ;  do  they  insist  on  them 
being  apprentices  ? — They  insist  on  that,  they  apprentice 
the  boys,  and  keep  them  as  apprentices. 

96942.  For  how  long  ? — I  think  five  years  in  these 
cases.  '  ' 

96943.  Beginning  when  ? — I  think  the  age  is  fourteen, 
though  I  am  not  sure  of  the  limit  of  age. 

96944.  The  point  is  whether  they  take  them  direct 
from  school,  or  whether  they  have  some  other  occupa- 
tion in  the  first  instance  ? — I  believe  they  do  take  them 
from  school. 

96945.  Do  they  retain  them  afterwards  ? — In  most 
cases  I  think  so. 

96946.  So  they  can  pass  their  lives  practically  in 
working  under  the  same  firm  ? — Subject,  of  course,  to 
fluctuations  in  the  trade  which  may  occur. 

96947.  Are  there  any  remedies,  other  than  that,  which 
you  would  like  to  see  in  the  nature  of  compulsion  ? — 
I  have  referred  to  the  general  remedy,  which  I  believe 
is  a  possible  one,  to  some  extent,  of  the  compulsory 
education  of  boys  in  continuation  classes  up  to  the  age 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

96948.  Would  you  do  that  as  half-timers  ? — I  am  not 
sure  whether  they  would  be  classed  as  half-timers  at  all. 
I  am  only  contemplating  the  education  in  the  evening, 
with  a  compulsory  limit  of  hours  during  the  day,  to  enable 
the  boys  to  gain  by  the  teaching  in  the  evening. 

96949.  And  compulsory  instruction  ? — Yes,  for  all 
boys  under  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

96950.  Do  you  think  if  it  was  made  compulsory,  and 
you  had  it  in  the  evening,  the  boys  would  be  sometimes 
too  tired  to  derive  much  benefit  from  the  instruction  ? — ■ 
Very  seldom,  I  believe,  if  the  hours  were  at  all  limited 
on  those  days.  I  have  had  experience  of  teaching  those 
boys  who  are  now  working  longer  hours  than  would  be 
contemplated  ;  and  it  is  only  occasionally  they  are  really 
too  tired  to  learm. 

96951.  In  the  case  of  which  you  have  had  experience, 
what  sort  of  hours  do  they  have  ?— Very  long  hours  many 
of  them.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  East  End  of  London, 
Sind  boys  who  have  been  employed  in  every  sort  of  rough 
occupation,  such  as  errand  boys,  van-boys,  ja,:d  boys, 
and  b5yg  employed  in  the  docks — very  rough  work  :  long 
hours  from  six  07  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  many 
cases  till  six  in  the  evening,  and  sometimes  even  later. 

96952.  The  boy?  that  came  to  you,  of  course,  came 
voluntarily  ?-=Y^g, 


96953.  Therefore  I  suppose  they  were  somewhat  keen  Mr.  Edward 
to  improve  themselves  ? — I  do  not  honestly  think  they  J-  UrvAck, 
were.    I  think  they  came  through  other  induct  ments, 
in  almost  all  cases  the  inducement  of  club  amusement. 
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96954.  Why  I  asked  was  to  know  whether,  although 
you  find  under  the  volimtary  system  boys  do  work  after 
long  hours,  you  think  that  would  be  equally  true  if  it  was 
a  compulsory  system  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  I  think  there 
would  be  more  who  would  either  be  too  tired,  or  claim  to 
be  too  tired,  unless  the  hours  were  shortened  during  the 
day  on  which  the  instruction  took  place. 

96955.  You  prefer  that  system  of  continuation  schools 
to  a  system  of  half-time  employemnt  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  day,  morning  or  afternoon,  as  the  case  might  be, 
was  devoted  to  industrial  training  ? — I  have  so  little  ex- 
perience of  the  half-time  system  that  I  could  not  speak 
on  the  matter.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  so  many 
disadvantages  connected  with  it  in  the  general  organisa- 
tions of  the  industries  that  I  have  found  a  certain  pre- 
judice against  it ;  but  I  have  no  experience  of  it,  and 
could  not  compare  it. 

96956.  What  do  you  say  to  some  alteration  of  the 
system  of  instmction  in  the  elementary  schools  ? — I 
believe  that  a  little  more  might  be  introduced,  after  the 
age  of  twelve  or  so,  in  the  way  of  general  manual  training. 
I  do  not  believe  at  all  in  the  specialising  or  specialised 
manual  training  before  the  age  of  fourteen. 

96957.  Do  you  mind  stating  your  reason  ? — Certainly. 
The  specialised  manual  training  ties  the  boys  down  to  a 
particular  form  of  occupation  in  most  cases,  which 
usually  has  an  uncertain  future,  which  tends  to  stereo- 
type both  his  ability  and  his  choice  of  occupation,  his 
range  of  occupation,  and  at  such  an  early  age  it  is  in- 
advisable to  fix  that  in  the  present  very  changeable  con- 
ditions of  industry. 

96958.  You  must  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  particular  Age  at  which 
class  of  boy  in  the  East  End.    Did  you  find  that  they  demoralisa- 
were  to  a  certain  extent  demoralised  by  getting  employ-  ^^"jyg^^yl^ 
ment  as  newspaper  boys,  or  work  of  that  kind,  directly  e,„„ioyjnent 
they  left  school  ? — -Yes,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  the  ap^  ears, 
demoralisation  of  the  newspaper  boy  appears  at  the 

age  at  which  I  have  come  across  him,  I  mean  between 
fourteen  and  seventeen  particularly.  I  think  it  probably 
appears  at  a  later  age.  I  have  not  noticed  it  in  the  boya 
who  have  been  employed  as  newspaper  boys  or  scavenger 
boys,  or  any  occupation  of  that  sort ;  I  have  not  noticed 
the  demoralisation  in  them  up  to  the  age  I  have  been 
dealing  with  them  particularly.  ! 

96959.  During  the  age  that  you  were  dealing  with 
them  they  were  in  continuous  employment  probably  ? — ■ 
Usually. 

96960.  The  difficulty  of  their  getting  employment 
when  they  were  adult  showed  itself  at  a  later  date  ? — 
Yes. 

96961.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  in  the  way  of 
remedies  that  you  would  like  to  mention  ? — ^No,  I  have 
none  to  suggest. 

96962.  Or  anything  else  you  would/like  to  say  by  way  Labour 

of  expansion  of  your  statement  ?— I  do  not  think  so,  exchanges 
unless  I  might  add  a  suggestion  which  for  the  moment  ^"'^ 
I  had  forgotten,  of  the  possibility  of  influence  through  ^ 
an  extension  of  the  labour  exchanges.    I  believe  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  labour  exchanges  having  to  do  with 
the  offering  of  employment  to  boys,  or  registering  the 
boys  as  well  as  men  ;  if  so,  I  believe  they  might  be  used 
as  a  selective  influence  also,  v/hich  probably  would  be 
very  valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  boy. 

96963.  How  would  that  work  exactly  ? — It  would  bring 
the  good  and  the  bad  jobs  equally  into  competition. 
At  present  boys  seem  to  fall  into  good  and  bad  jobs 
almost  by  chance.  If  they  were  in  any  way  brought 
into  competition,  that  competition  would  tenkJ  slowly  to 
starve  out  the  bad  jobs,  or  at  any  rate  make  boys  eager  to 
get  the  good  job  rather  than  the  bad  one.  The  bad  ones 
would  wait  rather  longer  to  be  filled,  and  there  would  be 
a  tendency  towards  making  them  less  popular,  and 
making  boys  think  it  worth  while  to  wait  longer  to  get 
the  good  job. 

96964.  In  other  words,  the  labour  exchange  should 
rather  select  the  boys  ?— I  think  they  might  have  to. 

96965.  And  give  the  better  boys  the  better  jobs? — 
Yes.  though  I  think  the  boys  would  select  themselves 
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Mr.  Edward  to  some  extent,  if  they  insisted  on  waiting  a  little  for  a 
J.  Urwick.   better  job  to  come  in. 

1 7  Mar  1908      96966.  Meanwhile,  while  they  were  waiting  for  some- 

_J         '  thing  to  come  in,  they  would  have  to  be  kept  by  their 

parents  ? — Yes,  by  their  parents,  I  presume. 

96967.  There  might  be  difficulty  in  some  cases  in  that 
way,  might  there  not  ? — Yes,  there  would  be  difficulty 
in  some  cases. 

96968.  Still  you  think  on  the  whole  that  plan  would 
work  ? — I  think  it  would  probably  have  a  tendency  in 
the  direction  of  rendering  the  boys  themselves  and  their 
parents  a  little  more  averse  to  taking  the  bad  jobs. 

Extension  of  96969.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  With  regard  to  the  extension  of 
increase  in  education,  have  you  any  definite  suggestion  to  make  as 
school  age.     to  any  increase  in  the  actual  school  age  for  children 

in  elementary  schools  ? — The  increase  of  school  age 

above  fourteen  ? 

96970.  Yes  ? — I  should  very  much  like  to  see  it  raised 
to  fifteen,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable  at  once. 

9697 1 .  Why  do  you  not  think  it  practicable  ? — Although 
the  public  opinion  stood  the  rise  to  fourteen,  I  think  the 
parents  are  very  much  on  the  look  out  now  for  a  further 
raising  of  the  age,  and  would  be  inclined  to  resent  it  a 
good  deal  more  than  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

96972.  Do  you  not  think  a  considerable  economic 
saving  might  result  in  the  extension  of  the  school  age  ? 
We  have  been  confronted  by  a  considerable  mass  of 
evidence  as  to  the  number  of  young  married  men  who  are 
out  of  work  from  the  cause  which  you  have  touched 
upon  in  your  statement.  Would  not  the  extension  of  the 
school  age  have  this  economic  effect,  that  it  would  give 
considerable  employment  to  other  classes  who  are  above 
the  age  of  sixteen  ?  It  would  have  to  have  that  effect 
to  a  certain  extent,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  have  to 
have  to  a  certain  extent. 

96973.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the  direction 
which  that  shifting  of  the  employment  would  take  ? 
Would  it  effect  the  young  men  or  the  old  men  ? — I  have 
formed  an  opinion,  but  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  be 
dogmatic  about  it  at  all.  I  think  it  would  prooably 
affect  all  ages  almost  equally. 

96974.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  represented  suffi- 
ciently clearly  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  an  extension 
of  the  school  age  to  the  public  generally  ? — I  am  afraid  it 
could  not  be,  because  it  would  imply  a  reference  to  what 
the  public  I  am  myself  considering,  the  poor  public, 
think  so  badly  of  ;  I  mean,  it  would  imply  a  certain 
amount  of  re-organisation,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
work  which  is  done,  and  a  change  in  the  processes  by 
which  it  is  done.  That  would  involve  the  introduction 
of  various  kinds  of  economical  machinery  for  doing  the 
work  which  is  now  done  by  these  young  boys  ;  although 
that  work  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  men  it  would 
at  first  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  smaller  number  of  men 
comparatively. 

Independence     96975.  Is  there  not  a  back  thrust  felt  a  good  deal 
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in  the  families  of  the  working  classes  by  the  increased 
independence  of  the  boys  who  are  earning  high  wages  ? 
Would  that  not  help  to  reconcile  the  parents,  at  any 
rate  of  the  working  classes,  to  an  extension  of  the  school 
age  ?  It  is  true  that  they  help  the  family  income  to  a 
certain  e^xtent,  but  to  a  certain  extent  also  the  increased 
independence  of  the  elder  sons  of  the  family  rather  tends 
to  break  it  up,  does  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  a  disadvantage 
to  set  against  the  wages  they  earn,  of  course.  I  am 
afraid  in  my  experience  I  have  not  found  that  the  parents 
feel  that  very  acutely. 

96976.  They  do  not  realise  it  ?— No  ;  and  they  have, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  discovered  the  independence  even 
during  the  school  age  ;  they  have  felt  the  assertion  of 
the  independence  to  a  certain  extent  before  tne  boy  has 
left  school. 

96977.  With  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  manhood 
is  at  present  being  wasted  in  the  employments,  you  do 
yourself  believe  that  the  extension  of  the  school  age 
during  which  boys  would  be  trained  to  be  industrial 
citizens  would  be  a  means  of  creating  a  most  emphatic 
saving  after  a  few  years  ? — Especially  when  the  effect 
of  the  increased  education  was  felt. 


96978.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  rather  tentatively  Girl  h 
it  is  true,  that  girl  labour  might  to  a  certain  extent  take 
the  place  of  the  boy  labour  without  all  the  disadvantages 
that  attend  boy  labour,  (because  girls  bave  a  future  in 
marriage  and  boys  have  a  future  in  imemployment), 
if  they  are  dealt  with  by  unskilled  employment  after 
they  leave  school.  Would  you  have  any  belief  in  that 
at  all  ? — I  think  not.  Most  of  the  employments  that 
I  have  noticed  as  being  bad  for  a  boy,  the  bad  jobs,  I 
should  say  would  be  bad  industries  to  put  girls  into, 
and  would  have  none  of  the  effects  we  want  to  produce, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  on  the  absorption  of  the  young 
men  in  employment. 

96979.  Supposing  one  could  get  an  increase  of  the  Manuj 
years  of  a  boy's  life  devoted  to  elementary  education,  trainii 
have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  way  in  v.  hich 
that  time  should  be  occupied  ? — -The  Chairman  has 
partly  raised  that  question,  and  I  expressed  my  own 
very  strong  feeling  that  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  (and  I 
would  increase  it  to  fifteen)  specialised  manual  training 
which  is  sometimes  advocated  should  not  be  introduced, 
but  after  the  age  of  twelve  more  general  manual  training 
by  which  I  mean  manual  training  associated  with  the 
educational  point  of  view,  should  be  introduced  into  the 
curriculum  for  all  boys. 

96980.  The  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand  by  drawing, 
and  so  on  ? — And  also  actual  woodwork,  and  so  on  ; 
manual  dexterity  of  a  general  kind.  ■ 

96981.  Of  course,  you  would  advocate  the  same  exten-  Trainii  of 
sion  of  age  for  girls  ? — -I  have  not  really  considered  what  girls, 
the  effect  would  be,  or  how  far  it  is  necessary,  or  how 

far  the  same  arguments  apply.    I  suppose  it  would  be 
necessary. 

96982.  To  a  very  inappreciable  extent  girls  are  trained  \ 
in  cooking,  nursing,  and  housewives'  work  generally  ? —  \ 
Very  little  indeed  at  present. 

96983.  The  increased  years  of  elementary  educatior  ] 
might  be  very  valuably  employed  in  teaching  them 

some  of  those  things,  I  suppose  ? — I  am  not  sure  how 
far  the  teaching  of  those  things  before  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  has  much  effect  afterwards. 

96984.  I  am  thinking  of  the  extemion  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  ? — I  certainly  agree  it  is  equally  necessary 
for  the  girls. 

96985.  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  question  of  Trainii  of 
the  extent  to  which  London  boys  might  be  utilised  on  j-'Ondor  oj' 
the  land;    might  receive  a  technical  education  in  the 
direction  of  agriculture? — Very  little.    I  have  alwajs'''  j' 
found  an  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  boys  to  leave  a 

town  like  London,  or  any  other  town. 

96986.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  boys  who  are  between 
the  ages  of,  say,  twelve  and  sixteen  are  more  likely  to 
take  to  a  country  life  than  men  whose  lives  have  rather 
been  wrecked  by  want  of  employment  being  turned  out  on 
farm  colonies  at  ages  between  twenty-five  and  forty- 
five  ? — Certainly. 

96987.  There  would  be  a  much  better  chance  for 
habituating  boys  to  the  life  of  the  country  than  there  is  in 
wrecked  unemployed  men  later  in  life  ? — Certainly,  it  has 
been  tried  in  a  few  instances  in  Devonshire  with  a  few 
successful  results.  s 

96988.  (Mr.   Gardiner.)  Can  you   tell  us  where  ? —  ' 
I  cannot.    It  has  been  done  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
committees  of  the  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund,  for 

the  last  few  years  in  conjunction  with  some  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  experiment  of  boarding  out  boys  of 
school  age  on  the  land  and  leaving  them  there  and  getting 
them  to  learn  agricultural  pursuits.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  boys  have  subsequently  gone  back  to 
work  on  the  land.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  place 
exactly. 

96989.  Could  you  get  us  that  information  ? — I  could 
get  it  for  you  :  I  could  get  a  precis  of  it  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund.  (^'ee 
Appendix  No.  XVII.). 

96990.  [Mr.  Nunn.)  The  state  of  things  appears  to  be 
somewhat  like  this  :  that  all  the  towns  are  subject  to  the 
infiux  of  fairly  well-trained  men  who  take  the  better 
posts  in  the  towns  and  that  the  less  well-trained  city  lada 
after  the  age  of  twenty -five  or  thirty  gradually  fall  into 
unemployment  and  become  subjects  for  farm  colonies, or 
some  such  treatment.    Might  not  elementary  education 
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Tr{^.in°'  of  during  those  later  stages  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
Loion^boys  present  development  of  agriculture  that  is  going  on, 
organisations  of  small  holdings  in  the  country,  in  order 
to  get  the  boys  out  on  to  the  land  before  their  lives  have 
been  muddled  away,  as  it  were  ? — I  should  think  so. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work  or  what  the  eifeot 
would  be. 

96991.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  industrial 
schools  and  the  training  the  boys  get  there  in  country 
life  ? — None  directly. 

96992.  You  have  not  come  across  the  figures  at  all  ? — 
No. 

96993.  With  regard  to  what  we  may  call  the  more 
moral  aspects  of  the  case,  the  boys  do  receive  a  greater 
physical  training  if  they  follow  the  land,  they  would  get 
some  kind  of  manual  dexterity,  some  kind  of  alertness 
of  mind,  and  they  would  be  turned  out  better  neigh- 
bom's  ? — Certainly. 

96994.  I  suppose  a  good  deal  could  be  done  during  the 
later  stages  of  the  elementary  school  life  to  turn  out  a  ma,n 
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special  skill  as  a  stronger  and  more  alert  and  capable 
labourer  ? — That  is  very  strong  in  my  opinion :  that  is 
what  is  needed,  it  is  not  the  alteration  of  labour  into 
skilled  work  but  the  raising  of  the  intelligence  and  capacity 
of  the  unskilled  worker  which  is  needed. 

96995.  Then  besides  the  physical  and  manual  aspects 
of  the  case,  there  are  the  moral  aspects  of  the  case.  I 
suppose  a  good  deal  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  education 
to  illustrate  to  the  older  boys'  minds  some  of  the  main 
civil  aspects  of  industrial  life  such  as  trade  unionism  and 
benefit  societies  ? — You  are  speaking  now  of  educating 
up  to  seventeen  or  eighteen,  continuation  classes  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

96996.  I  am  still  considering  the  ages  from  sixteen 
downwards  gradually  to  impregnate  those  years  of  school 
life  with  something  of  physical  training  to  turn  out 
powerful  and  alert  labourers,  something  that  would  give 
them  manual  dexterity  or  train  them  for  the  more  skilled 
occupations,  but  something  might  be  done  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  side  to  prepare  them  for  the  industrial 
life  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  aspects  in  the  way  of 
trade  unionism,  benefit  societies  and  labour  exchanges. 
When  I  came  in  you  were  discuss'ng  the  proposed  intro- 
duction of  the  superintendent  of  the  labour  exchange 
into  the  school  at  a  later  stage  when  the  parent  was 
beginning  to  consider  what  the  child  should  do  in  after 
life  ? — The  Chairman  was  discussing  the  effect  that 
would  have  upon  the  possible  starving  out  of  certain 
jobs. 

96997.  Do  you  think  that  the  ordinary  boy  of  sixteen 
es  has  much  idea  of  what  trade  unions  and  benefit  societies 

can  do  for  him  in  after  hfe  ? — Very  little,  but  from  the 
age  of  sixteen  onwards  they  begin  to  take  a  great  deal 
more  interest  in  it  than  they  might  do  before. 

96998.  Might  not  you  begin  their  interest  in  these 
matters,  at  any  rate  in  friendly  societies,  by  forming  the 
actual  habits  of  thrift  and  mutual  help  in  them  before 
they  leave  school  ? — Certainly,  1  think  it  can  be  done. 
It  is  done  to  some  extent :  the  higher  the  age  limit  the 
more  effectually  it  would  be  done. 

96999.  And  the  more  permanent  the  results  would  be 
probably  ? — Certainly. 

97000.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  games  in 
the  latter  stages  of  boy  life  at  school  ? — As  part  of  the 
education  and  training  ? 

97001.  Yes,  as  being  organised  and  supervised  to  a 
large  extent  by  those  who  are  conducting  their  education, 
but  being  managed  of  course  by  themselves  ? — Yes,  I 
think  one  of  the  defects  of  the  discipline  of  the  London 
boy  is  the  absence  of  the  organised  games  to  a  great 
extent  at  school,  and  the  want  of  the  discipline  that 
comes  from  organised  play. 

97002.  You  do  not  feel  yourself  that  agriculture  is  a 
sufficiently  interesting  organised  game  for  a  boy,  if  I  may 
put  it  in  that  way  ?  It  seems  rather  a  pity  that  we 
should  turn  away  the  wasted  lives  on  to  the  land  in  the 
shape  of  farm  colonies  when  young  boys  might  take  an 
interest  in  animals,  and  a  good  many  other  departments 
of  agricultural  life,  and  gi'ow  up  real  agricultural  citizens 
of  a  good  type.    Have  you  had  any  experience  of  getting 
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boys  into  the  country  and  ascertaining  whether  they  Mr.  Edward 
take  a  natural  interest  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  /.  Urwick. 
management  of  animals  ? — Only  in  two  cases  of  older      —  - 
boys,  boys  over  eighteen,  none  at  aU  of  young  boys,  no  ^'  Mar.  1908. 
direct  experience.    I  do  not  know  how  it  might  appeal  pia,cing  boys 
to  them  or  some  of  them  as  an  interesting  occupation.       qjj  land. 

97003.  It  would  be  a  case  of  directing  more  an  enquiry 
to  take  a  step  to  interest  boys  in  something  that  would 
be  really  useful  to  them  in  future  life  ? — I  think  so  cer- 
tainly if  it  could  be  done  :  if  it  would  appeal  to  the  boys 
it  would  be  very  valuable  indeed :  they  would  take  it  up 
as  their  interest  and  become  workers  on  the  land. 

97004.  Do  you  see  any  practical  difficulty  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  1  do,  except  there  is  one  practical  difficulty  really, 
and  that  is  the  rather  poor  future  that  is  offered  at  present 
by  the  land  for  men. 

97005  I  suppose  the  prospects  are  brightening  a  little 
in  England  with  regard  to  the  labourers  on  the  land 
owing  to  the  Small  Holdings  Act  and  the  examples  we  have 
had  from  abroad  of  what  agricultural  organisation  can  do  ? 
Evidently  prospects  are  altering  and  might  improve  still 
further,  but  the  prejudice  to  the  London  boy's  mind  is 
very  strong  indeed  that  there  is  not  a  future  for  him  there. 

97006.  I  suppose  the  great  attraction  to  the  London 
boy  is  the  excitement  of  the  street  and  the  music-hall  and 
other  entertainments  of  that  kind  If  you  could  get  the 
boy  before  he  reaches  that  stage  and  lead  him  to  take  an 
interest  in  country  life,  country  occupations  and  the  care 
of  animals,  do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  ? — I  think  it 
is  an  experiment  that  might  be  tried  to  a  greater  extent. 
I  cannot  say  how  far  it  would  be  successful.  It  seems  to 
be  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  know  better  that  there 
is  more  chance  with  those  who  are  already  bom  on  the 
land  than  there  is  with  anybody  bom  in  the  town — even 
a  boy  born  in  the  town. 

97007.  The  experience  of  those  men  is  that  they  come 
up  to  the  towns  in  increasing  numbers  ? — They  might  be 
kept  there. 

97008.  They  might  be  kept  there  ift  these  same  advan- 
tages were  offered  them  ? — There  is  more  hope  of  keeping 
them  than  getting  the  London  boy  to  settle  down  there. 

97009.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  Have  you  had  experience  of 
country  boys  ? — I  have  not  at  all,  except  a  very  few  who 
have  moved  up  into  London.  I  have  had  no  experience 
of  boys  living  in  the  country  at  all. 

97010.  You  would  not  say  they  were  more  alert  than 
London  boys  ? — I  certainly  should  not. 

97011.  What  really  is  the  advantage  of  tempting  the 
London  boy  into  the  country  ? — Only  this  I  think,  that 
if  the  country  will  give  him  an  opportunity  for  both  a 
healthier  life  and  a  sufficient  wage  earning  life  when  he 
becomes  a  man  as  compared  with  what  he  has  in  London, 
the  advantage  is  clear  in  the  gain  in  health  and  his  earning 
capacity. 

97012.  It  is  not  there  at  present  ? — I  fear  it  is  not  there 
at  present.  It  depends  on  the  prospects  which,  as  Mr. 
Nunn  says,  are  now  opening  out,  or  appear  to  be. 

97013.  It  depends  on  something  that  will  be  done  in 
the  future  rather  than  something  which  is  being  done 
now  ? — I  think  it  does. 

97014.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  boys  employed, 
are  there  more  boys  employed  now  in  industries  in  London 
than  previously  ?  We  have  had  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  some  witnesses  as  to  whether  there  are  more  boys 
now  proportionately  than  previously.  Have  you  any 
information  on  that  point  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  any 
accurate  information  is  available.    I  have  none. 

97015.  In  your  experience  do  you  think  that  the  class  Class  of  work 
of  work  that  boys  in  the  East  End  are  being  put  to  is  on  which 
improving  or  getting  worse  ?    That  is  to  say  from  the 

point  of  view  of  the  development  either  of  physical  or  ^ 
mental  powers  ? — On  that  point  I  could  not  say  either. 
I  think  it  is  an  extremely  complicated  question  whether 
the  work  they  now  do  as  compared  with  the  past  is  worse 
for  them  that  it  was,  or  better  for  them  than  it  was. 

97016.  Do  you  think  it  is  good  for  them  on  the  Mhole  ? 
— In  the  majority  of  cases  at  present  I  thiak  not. 

97017.  Are  you  in  favour  of  raising  the  age  at  which  a  Extension  of 
boy  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  school  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  school  age. 
in  favour  of  raising  the  age  to  fifteen  if  it  is  practicable, 

and  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable. 
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Mr.  Edward     97018.  You  would  go  higher  if  you  could  get  it  ?— 
J,  Urwick.  Eventually. 

97019.  That  would  be  for  the  piu-pose  of  using  the  later 
years  in  teaching  him  some  trade,  I  suppose,  or  not  a 
particular  trade,  but  teaching  him  the  use  of  his  hands  ? — 
I  have  aheady  explained  that  it  would  be  for  the  piu-pose 
of  teaching  him  the  use  of  aU  his  faculties,  including  his 
hands. 

97020.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  military  drill,  to 
make  him  a  soldier  for  a  year  ? — No,  I  am  not  in  favovn  of 
it.    I  have  no  experience  of  the  way  it  would  work  though. 

97021.  Have  you  any  experience  of  young  men  who 
join  the  army  quite  young  and  come  back  after  a  short 
period  to  civil  life  ? — Yes,  one  or  two,  and  it  is  not  a 
particularly  favourable  one. 

97022.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  upon  the 
character  and  morale  of  the  men  who  come  back? — I 
have  known  so  few  that  I  hardly  like  to  express  an  opinion 
in  general  terms,  but  in  the  one  or  two  I  have  seen  the ' 
effect  has  not  been  in  any  marked  degree  a  good  one. 
They  have  not  come  back  more  capable  of  taking  to 
ordinary  occupations. 

97023.  It  is  not  sheer  cussedness  that  makes  the  parent 
turn  the  child  out  to  work,  is  it  ? — Not  at  all,  I  believe. 

97024.  It  is  an  economic  necessity  ? — I  think  it  is 
first  and  foremost  an  economic  necessity,  or  at  any  rate 
an  economic  need  which  is  felt  as  a  necessity  by  them, 
and  after  all  the  choice  is  determined  a  good  deal  by 
chance,  in  their  inability  to  know  Vyrhat  is  best. 

97025.  And  also  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  informa- 
tion available  ? — Very  little  indeed. 

97026.  Even  if  the  parent  is  desirous  of  apprenticing 
his  boy  the  openings  for  apprenticing  are  very  much 
more  limited  now  than  previously,  are  they  not  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

97027.  Therefore  the  poor  person,  the  family  where 
the  breadwinner  is  earning  25s.  or  30s.  a  week,  is  sm'- 
rounded  with  difficulties  that  are  almost  insuperable 
in  placing  out  his  boy  to  work  that  really  is  going  to  be 
of  permanent  use  to  him  ? — He  is  surroimded  by  very 
great  difficulties  indeed. 

97028.  Take  the  carman,  for  instance,  whose  hours 
are  fairly  long  on  the  average  in  London.  He  has  not 
muoh  chance  of  going  out  and  searching  out  to  see  which 
is  the  industry,  which  will  lead  on  to  something,  in  which 
he  can  place  his  boy  ? — No,  he  has  a  chance  of  course, 
and  does  discuss  with  his  mates,  and  men  in  other  occupa- 
tions, as  to  what  is  likely  to  be  good  and  what  is  good, 
but  he  has  no  bureau  of  information  to  go  to,  and  no 
chance  of  knowing  in  the  complex  state  of  industry, 
what  is  going  to  be  best  for  the  boy. 

97029.  In  your  experience,  and  you  have  means  of 
knowing,  have  you  not  found  great  difficulty  yourself 
in  placing  out  your  boys  ? — Extreme  difficulty. 

97030.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  growing  difficulty  ? — 
Certainly  I  do. 

97031.  That  is  in  being  able  to  fix  on  a  particular 
trade  or  industry  that  oSers  some  prospect  of  jjcrmanent 
good  for  the  boy  ? — I  think  it  is  a  growing  difficulty. 

97032.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  say  it  is  a  growing 
difficulty  to  place  boys  ?  Do  you  mean  in  occupations 
which  would  be  a  training-ground  for  skilled  emploj^ment 
in  later  life  ? — I  mean  in  a  wider  sense.  With  regard 
to  the  last  question  from  Mr.  Lansbury,  I  thought  his 
meaning  was  that  there  was  a  greater  growing  difficulty 
on  the  part  of  myself,  or  anybody  else,  to  know  which 
is  the  best  occupation,  as  well  as  to  put  a  boy  into  it 
when  known. 

97033.  You  mean  which  is  the  best  occupation  so  far 
as  the  future  of  the  boy  is  concerned  ? — Yes,  so  far  as 
future  prospects  are  concerned. 

rnformation  97034.  What  would  help  you  in  that  respect  ?  What 
bureau.         change  in  method  would  eissist  you  to  deal  with  a  boy  ? 

— To  a  certain  extent  any  bureau  or  committee  which 
could  collect  information  of  the  actual  prospects  of 
particular  industries,  and  so  on,  would  be  of  help,  but 
I  believe  nothing  at  the  present  day  would  be  a  sufficient 
help  to  justify  me  in  saying  to  somebody  else's  boy :  You 
should  choose  this  occupation  for  your  life's  work. 
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97035.  Is  not  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  certain  occupa-  Batejf 
tions  to  a  certain  extent  a  guide  ? — Not,  I  am  afraid,  wagenot  a 
a  guide  to  the  security  for  the  future  at  ail.  g^id'.o 

97036.  The  rate  of  wages  are  usually  high  either  because  emprm'eiit 
of  the  extraordinary  skill  that  is  required  in  the  trade,  or  ; 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  men  in  the  particular  employ-  i 
ment.  Either  of  those  things  indicate  a  good  occupation  | 
for  a  boy  ? — Of  course,  they  would  if  there  were  no  other  | 
factois  to  take  into  account.  I  would  be  inclined  to  j 
suggest  there  is  another  influence  always  at  work  in  the 
wages  of  any  grade,  and  that  is  partly  the  custom  and 
partly  the  standard  which  has  been  set  up  in  the  past 
for  it,  not  merely  the  two  causes  you  mention  ;  but  even 
taking  those  two  causes  my  point  is  there  are  changes 
going  on  in  industries  both  in  processes  and  demand 
which  may  at  any  moment,  and  do  perpetually,  affect 
in  one  direction  or  another  certain  processes  and  certain 
occupations,  as,  for  instance,  the  reaction  of  the  motor 
car  industry  upon  the  saddle  and  harness  makers.  There 
are  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  that  one 
could  quote,  so  that  the  highness  of  the  wage  earned  by 
the  skilled  artisan  or  skilled  tradesman  in  a  particular 
industry  to-day  is  not,  I  think,  an  index  of  the  security  of 
that  trade  ten  or  twenty  years  hence. 

97037.  The  rate  of  wage  in  a  particular  industry  may 
be  kept  up  by  the  combination  of  men,  even  though 
the  industry  may  be  a  dying  one  ? — Yes. 

97038.  The  introduction  of  the  motor  car  industry 
has  caused  an  extraordinary  development  in  the  engineer- 
ing trades  ? — Certainly. 

97039.  Are  there  not  more  openings  now  for  boys  in  More 
connection  with  engineering  than  ever  there  were,  or  is  it  "j^^^^  J 
merely  a  change  from  one  occupation  to  another  ? — I  ^^j-g^^jg  j^gj, 
think  it  is  probably  so.    There  are  many  more  openings  foj-uie?. 
now  in  certain  metal  trades  connected  with  machinery 

and  so  on  for  boys  than  there  were. 

97040.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  the  employment 
is  growing  in  that  direction  and  decreasing  in  the  occupa- 
tion you  mention  ? — I  think  it  is  easy  to  see  that  now. 

97041.  You  think  a  labour  exchange  would  help  you  by  Laboi 
giving  you  an  indication  of  the  number  of  people  un-  ^xcna  es. 
employed  in  the  different  trades  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would 

be  a  help  to  a  certain  extent. 

97042.  But  the  labour  exchanges  would  principally 
deal  with  unskilled  men,  the  more  highly  skilled  and 
organised  man  is  not  expected  to  go  to  the  labour  ex- 
change ? — Not  to  the  same  extent  certainly. 

97043.  That  would  not  be  an  indication  as  to 
the  state  of  the  orga^nised  trades,  would  it  ? — I  was 
assuming  that  the  labour  exchange  would  have  a  bureau 
of  information  in  connection  with  it  that  would  receive 
information  from  all  trade  unions  and  all  skilled  employ- 
ments as  well  as  its  own  figures.  ^ 

97044.  Have  you  thought  of  a  bureau  in  connection 
with  the  schools  ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  adaptability 
of  the  boy  for  a  particular  trade,  and  sometimes  the 
parents  do  not  know  this  :  they  do  not  know  what  the 
boy  is  fitted  for,  but  the  school  master  might  have 
a  much  better  idea.  Bureaux  in  connection  with  schools 
have  been  suggested.  Do  you  see  any  hope  on  those 
lines  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  much,  because  I  do  not 
sse  any  possibility  of  the  bureaux,  however,  they  are 
formed  in  connection  with  the  schools,  being  able  to 
avoid  the  disastrous  results  of  giving  bad  advice,  as  the 
school  masters  have  in  some  cases  done  already  where 
they  have  taken  it  on  themselves  to  advise  boys. 

97045.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Where  do  you  suggest  that  any 
purpose  in  life  should  be  suggested  to  the  boy  :  surely 
you  could  not  depend  on  the  parent  alone,  could  you  ? — 
No,  certainly  there  is  the  boy  as  well. 

97046.  There  is  the  parent,  the  boy,  the  school  master 
and  the  managers.  I  suppose  they  all  take  an  equal 
interest  in  it  ? — Not  an  equal  interest  perhaps. 

97047.  But  they  all  have  an  equal  legitimate  interest 
in  it  ?— Yes. 

97048.  They  are  all  equally  bound  to  consider  the 
matter  ? — Yes. 

97049.  Is  not  the  suggestion  that  a  labour  exchange 
superintendent,  who  was  qualified  by  having  sources  of 
knowledge  which  these  others  might  not  possess,  would 
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be  a  useful  adjunct  in  fitting  the  later  years  of  the  boy's 
life  for  the  purposes  of  his  future  life  ?— Yes,  I  think  he 
might. 

97050.  He  only  adds  his  fifth  to  the  total  ? — Yes,  with 
more  expert  knowledge  than  the  others  possess. 

97051.  He  brings  in  the  expert  knowledge  ? — Yes,  the 
pros  and  cons  of  particular  occupations  he  would  only 
be  asked  to  decide  upon. 

97052.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Have  you  been  a  guardian  ? — 
Yes. 

97053.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  placing  out 
:  itice-  boys  then  ? — Not  that  way.  I  had  but  very  little  : 
mil.     I  was  the  representative  of  the  guardians  on  the  East 

End  Apprenticeship  Fund  which  apprenticed  boys,  and 
in  a  general  way  I  had  a  little  to  do  with  the  advising 
of  occupations,  but  they  took  up  but  very  little. 

97054.  I  wondered  whether  you  found  any  difficulty 
there.  Where  the  guardians  and  the  school  master  and 
everybody  concerned  were  taking  an  interest  in  the 
individual  boy,  was  there  not  a  difficulty  to  find  a  place 
for  which  the  boy  was  suitable  :  was  not  the  difiSculty 
to  find  a  place  where  you  could  put  him  ? — There  was 
that  difiBculty  certainly. 

97055.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Did  you  find  any  difiiculty 
raised  by  the  organised  trades  with  regard  to  getting 
apprentices  in  ? — I  think  the  secretaries  and  so  on  I  have 
spoken  to  vary  a  good  deal.  I  do  not  think  the  organised 
trades  have  made  up  their  minds  on  the  subject  as  to  how 
far  interference  from  outside  as  to  apprentices  would 
affect  them. 

97056.  In  most  trades  there  are  restrictive  rules  as  to 
the  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  ? — Yes,  in  the 
strict  trade  unions  they  have  that  distinctly. 

97057.  Have  you  found  that  against  your  placing 
boys  ? — Yes,  decidedly  that  is  so,  a  limit  to  numbers. 
If  you  take  the  pattern  makers  or  boiler  makers  in  London, 
where  they  have  strict  apprenticeship  rules,  it  is  difiicult 
to  find  a  place  at  all,  because  the  position  is  generally 
filled. 

97058.  Do  you  think  a  rule  of  that  kind  acts  pre- 
judicially against  the  putting  of  boys  into  the  skilled 
trades  ? — In  a  way  it  does,  because  it  obviously  prevents 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  boys  you  may  have  training 
at  the  same  moment.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be 
to  the  prejudice  of  those  boys  when  they  were  men  that 
there  should  be  that  restriction. 

97059.  But  if  the  boy  does  not  get  in  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence to  him  now  ? — Obviously  it  limits  the  chances  of  a 
boy. 

97060.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  might  lower  the  whole 
standard  ? — The  effects  might  be  extremely  bad  if  you 
had  an  inrush  of  boys  to  the  boiler-making  without  any 
check  ;  you  might  have  a  large  number  of  unemployed 
ten  years  hence. 

97061.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  You  do  not  think  the  skill  of 
the  trade  is  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  a  wholesale 
modification  of  wages  in  that  particular  industry  ?  If 
the  wages  came  down  to  such  a  point  that  it  was  only 
on  the  level  of  casual  labour,  people  would  not  care  to 
put  their  boys  into  that  trade,  because  there  is  no  need 
to  put  them  to  the  particular  trade  unless  with  the  object 
of  getting  good  wages  ? — Of  course  not. 

97062.  So  that  it  would  regulate  itself  very  soon  ? — 
It  is  found  that  the  wages  fall  in  a  skilled  trade  in  that 
way,  is  it  not,  because  the  competition  takes  place  between 
the  numbers  rather  than  on  the  wage  ? 

97063.  If  there  were  a  large  number  seeking  employ- 
ment the  wage  would  fall ;  you  could  not  keep  it  up  by 
a  trade  union  even  ? — It  would  fall,  but  not  to  the  extent 
you  expect,  for  a  number  of  years  ;  it  would  not  fall  in 
the  way  that  the  weavers'  wages  fell  from  40s.  to  14s.  a 
century  ago  ;  it  would  not  fall  in  that  way  owing  to 
competition. 

97064.  But  it  would  fall  ? — Yes,  in  the  long  run. 

97065.  If  certain  employers  found  that  they  could 
fill  their  works  with  men  not  connected  with  the  union, 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  union,  some 
would  do  it  at  a  low  rate  of  wages  ;  so  it  would  operate 
as  it  does  in  some  trades  now  ? — I  only  meant  it  would 
operate  to  keep  it  up  to  a  standard. 
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97066.  Your  exper|iments  with  regard  to  boy  labour 
are  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  number  of  people 
who  might  be  unemployed  in  after  life  ? — Yes. 

97067.  You  recognise  as  a  decreasing  quantity  the 
number  of  boys  employed  up  to  fifteen,  and  even  up 
to  eighteen  ? — Up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  certainly  ;  up 
to  eighteen,  that  is  between  fourteen  and  eighteen,  I 
do  not  know  I  have  not  any  figures,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  it  compares  with  different  periods  in  the  past. 

97068.  When  you  say  that  an  increasing  number  of 
boys  are  employed  in  occupations  which  are  either  un- 
educative  in  the  sense  of  producing  no  increase  of  efficiency 
or  of  intelligence,  or  unpromising  in  the  sense  of  leading 
to  no  permanent  occupation  during  adult  life,  you  really 
mean  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  boys  who  are  now 
working  in  occupations  which  would  not  lead  to  a  perma- 
nent occupation  in  after  life,  not  that  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  boys  employed  ? — No,  I  do  not  mean  that ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not  to  any  great 
extent. 

97069.  The  kind  of  work  young  people  are  put  to  Non-educa- 
now  is  not  educative  in  the  sense  of  fitting  them  for  their  ^jyg  jj^y. 
calling  in  after  life  ? — That  is  so.  labour. 

97070.  You  say  there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  certain  Effect  of 
industrial  functions  to  be  transferred  from  men  to  boys  ?  boy  labour 
Is  that  really  true  ? — I  should  say  most  certainly  it  is.  on  employ- 
I  have  come  across  it  in  various  industries  where  work  ment. 
that  was  done  (I  have  not  the  instances  with  me,  but  I 

could  get  instances)  a  few  years  ago  at  35s.  a  week  by  a 
man  is  now  transferred  to  a  boy  at  15s.  or  16s.  a  week 
with  a  greater  output. 
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97071.  By  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  the 
purpose  ? — Yes,  by  a  change  in  the  machinery. 

97072.  {Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  The  work  is  not 
the  same  then  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  one  would  have  to 
admit  that ;  it  is  not  the  same  process,  though  it  is  the 
same  production.  The  article  produced  is  the  same, 
the  process  is  changed. 

97073.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  That  has  not  called  into  exist- 
ence an  increasing  number  of  boys  employed,  it  has 
only  changed  the  occupation  from  an  occupation  where 
the  boy  might  have  been  learning  a  trade,  which  might 
have  been  a  proper  trade  for  him,  and  instead  of  that 
he  is  minding  a  machine  ? — As  I  have  said  once  or  twice, 
I  have  not  figures,  and  cannot  judge  the  proportion  of 
boys  of  the  young  person  age  who  are  actually  employed 
now  compared  with  the  past.  In  certain  places  I  believe 
it  has  called  an  increasing  number  of  actual  boys  as 
compared  with  the  past  into  existence.  I  think  Coventry 
is  a  case  in  point  where  the  number  of  boys  and  young 
persons  employed  is  in  excess  of  that  in  the  whole  country. 

97074.  You  say  in  the  Coventry  metal  and  machine 
trades  41  per  cent,  of  the  males  employed  are  under 
twenty-five  ;  but  twenty-five  is  the  age  of  manhood  ? — 
That  is  true. 

97075.  Have  you  the  figures  between  fifteen  and  Percentage 
eighteen  ? — I  have  the  figures  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  of  boys  of 
they  compare  in  this  way  ;    79-5  per  cent,  of  the  boys  fifteen  _ 
of  fifteen  are  employed  in  Coventry  as  compared  with  CQventrv  and 
60  •!  per  cent,  in  London.    Those  are  the  figures  of  l^jj^q^ 
boys  actually  at  the  age  of  fifteen.    I  have  not  the  figures 

between  fifteen  and  eighteen  ;  but  I  think  it  is  arguable 
that  the  same  relative  increase  would  be  shown  at  the 
different  ages. 

97076.  That  is  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  motor 
car  industry,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  chiefly,  and  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  probably  a  very  large  young  population 
there,  as  there  is,  on  the  whole,  an  older  population 
in  London. 

97077.  Taking  the  skilled  trades  of  London  they  are  Skilled 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  particularly  the  building  trade,  trades  of 
recruited  from  London  boys,  are  they  ? — I  believe  not.     London  not 

recruited 

97078.  Do  you  see  any  way  in  which  a  change  could  from  London 
be  made  in  that  respect  ?    Builders  have  a  prejudice  boys, 
against  taking  boys  into  the  building  trade  from  London 

for  some  reason  or  other  ? — Yes. 

97079.  Do  you  know  why  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  causes  are  beyond  the  prejudice. 
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97080.  (Mr.   Lansburij.)  Is  that  an  established  fact 
that  builders  will  not  take  London  boys  ? — I  could  not 
r.  say  whether  it  is  an  established  fact ;  I  have  heard  from 

17  Mar.  1908.  ^g^^j^^g  sources  that  they  prefer  men  from  the  country. 

9708L  Boys,  I  mean ;  apprentices,  for  instance  ? — I 
could  not  say. 

97082.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  It  is  not  that  they  have  a 
prejudice  against  boys  as  apprentices,  but  a  prejudice 
against  boys  of  any  kind  ?— I  think  at  any  rate  it  is  true 
that  they  take  on  a  very  small  number  of  boys  com- 
paratively. 

97083.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  I  think  the  argument  was  that 
the  London  boy  was  displaced  by  the  country  boy  ? — I 
think  that  was  not  suggested. 

97084.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  The  trade  is  not  recruited 
really  in  London,  but  it  is  recruited  from  the  men  who 
have  learned  their  trade  in  the  country  ? — So  I  have  alway  s 
understood. 

97085.  That  points  to  an  increasing  number  of  boys, 
probably  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty,  who 
have  not  openings  for  learning  a  skilled  trade  ? — Yes. 

97086.  You  have  no  explanation  of  that  ? — Probably 
because  there  are  more  openings  in  connection  with  the 
nondescript  occupations  in  London,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  transport  service. 

97087.  Whether  these  boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
are  in  better-paid  occupations  than  going  into  a  contrac- 
tor's yard  or  not  is  a  question,  the  call  for  these  boys  in 
transport  service  may  be  the  cause  for  their  not  going  into 
other  trades  ;  and  the  contractors  found  it  difficult  to  get 
suitable  boys  to  train  in  their  particular  trade  for  that 
reason  ? — I  think  that  probably  is  so  in  London. 

97088.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  Might  I  suggest  that  another 
reason  is  that  the  London  contractors  carry  out  so  very 
many  big  works  outside  London  that  that  may  be  a  reason 
why  a  good  many  of  their  staff  are  people  who  are  not 
actually  born  in  London  or  known  as  London  people  ? 
— Ye-,  I  suppose  that  is  so. 

97089.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Would  that  really  be  so  ?  Would 
a  London  contractor  who  has  work  outside  London 
take  London  men  to  do  the  work,  the  scale  of  wages 
iu  the  coimtry  is  lower  ? 

97090.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  I  am  suggesting  the  reverse: 
that  the  contractor  takes  country  men  ? — And  brings  them 
to  London. 

9709L  {Mr.  Bentham.)  When  he  has  finished  his  country 
job  and  gets  a  London  contract  ? — He  keeps  some  of  the 
country  men  on. 

97092.  That  cannot  go  on  to  any  great  extent ;  they 
cannot  all  be  coming  in  and  none  going  out,  or  you 
would  get  the  market  overstocked  in  those  particular 
trades  and  wages  would  fall.  Surely  he  does  not  stop  his 
London  men  and  stick  to  his  country  men  ?— I  should 
think  in  some  case  he  does,  does  he  not  ? 

97093.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  process  that  is  going 
on  ? — I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is,  but  I  should  say  to  a 
certain  extent  that  process  is  going  on  ;  the  substitution 
of  the  country  men  for  the  London  men. 

97094.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  You  do  not  say  it  is  peculiar  to 
the  building  trade,  do  you  ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  police 
and  the  carmen  ? — Certainly,  very  much  so  with  the  police  ; 
and  also,  I  believe,  with  compositors  and  printers  ;  and 
perhaps  several  other  trades. 

97095.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  You  cannot  devise  any  means 
of  turning  the  stream  of  these  men  that  are  left  out 
back  to  the  country  somehow  ? — No,  I  have  no  suggestion 
to  make  there  at  all. 

97096.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  Paragraph  2  (1)  you  speak 
of  the  quickly-rising  standard  of  living  or  scale  of  wants, 
etc.  Could  you  give  us  the  evidence  on  which  that  state 
ment  is  based  ?  It  is  often  stated,  but  I  want  to  know 
what  the  evidence  is  ? — There  is  the  evidence  of  the  actual 
rise  of  wages,  of  course,  and  the  actual  amount  of  satis- 
factions which  the  wage  would  buy  on  the  whole  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  Of  other  evidence  of  the  actual  rising  scale 
of  wants,  I  am  afraid  there  is  none  whatever,  except  the 
impression  of  almost  everybody  that  I  have  known  who 
who  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  people,  poor  people,  in 
their  lives,  which  seems  to  point  to  general  agreement 
on  the  fact  that  they  are  perpetually  demanding  more 
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owing  to  the  example  of  others,  and  owing  to  the  sug- 
gested possibility  of  getting  more  satisfactions. 

97097.  There  is  no  evidence  really,  except  the  opinion 
or  impression  ? — No. 

97098.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman  you  spoke  of  the  Compi 
compulsory  limitation  of  the  hours  of  boy  labour  as  a  limitat'a 
possible  remedy.    Could  you  tell  us  how  you  could  get  9^  houibf 
that? — I  think  it  is  to  some  extent  done  already  in 
Germany,  where  they  insist  on  the  boy  attending  six 
hours,  or  whatever  number  is  fixed,  per  week  at  the 
continuation  classes  ;  and  insist  also  on  the  employer 
limiting  the  number  of  hours  during  which  he  works  on 
those  days,  letting  him  cease  work  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  or  whatever  time  is  fixed. 

97099.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  plan  of  having 
in  a  place  where  they  employed  many  boys,  two  shifts  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  thought  of  that.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
would  work. 

97100.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  possibility  of 
making  that  arrangement  ? — No. 

97101.  And  extending  the  Factory  Acts  in  that  direc- 
tion ?— No. 

97102.  {Miss  Hill.)  With  regard  to  the  evidence  of  Rising 
a  raised  standard  of  living,  I  suppose  there  would  be  standa 
evidence  that  a  great   many    families   now    occupy  ^i^i^g- 
more  rooms  than  they  used  to  long  ago  ?     There  were 
more  one-roomed  tenements  in  years  gone  by  than  there 

are  now  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  census  figures  show  that 
clearly. 

97103.  And  on  the  whole,  the  hours  of  labour  would  bo 
shorter,  would  they  not  ? — Yes,  on  the  whole. 

97104.  And  Saturday  half  holidays  more  general  ? — 
Yes. 

97105.  And  the  holidays  given  at  the  periodical  holidays, 
such  as  Bank  Holidays,  longer  ?— Yes. 

97106.  I  should  think  very  few  people  who  are  familiar 
with  the  homes  of  working  people  Would  have  any  ques- 
tion that  there  was  more  food  and  more  clothes,  than  in 
the  old  days,  would  they  ? — I  believe  not,  from  those 
who  can  judge  of  the  past. 

97107.  In  fact,  you  would  consider  there  was  evidence, 
although  it  might  not  be  easily  brought  out  in  a  statis- 
tical form,  that  the  standard  had  risen  ? — Yes,  that 
the  standard  of  satisfactions  has  risen  certainly.  I  w"as 
rather  thinking  of  a  different  thing,  the  scale  of  demand 
for  more  satisfactions  in  excess  of  the  existing  standard. 

97108.  I  should  think  there  is  very  good  evidence 
of  that,  is  there  not  ? — Of  the  same  kind. 

97109.  Would  you  not  say  that  the  standard  is 
steadily  rising  ? — Certainly ;  I  think  the  general 
agreement  is  so  now  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  difficult  to 
point  to  any  statistics  in  the  form  of  figures,  or  anything 
of  that  sort. 

97110.  Have  you  any  evidence  with  regard  to  the  Regislr; 
various  registration  and  apprenticeship  committees,  and  app 
voluntary  bodies,  which  have  sprung  up  in  London  of  ticeshipl 
late  years,  as  to  whether  they  have  been  successful  in  commit  p 
their  working  ?  I  know  it  has  been  on  a  very  small  scale. 
Have  they  been  successful  and  beneficial  ? — I  think  they 
have  been  distinctly  beneficial  within  certain  limits. 
I  mean  distinctly  beneficial  within  limits  which  I  believe 
are  definitely  fixed  by  the  condition  of  the  industries  of 
London.  Within  those,  I  think  they  have,  both  in 
the  more  careful  selection  of  the  right  boys  and  girls  for 
the  openings  that  are  offered,  and  still  more,  as  I  think 
I  have  stated,  in  safeguarding  the  interests  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  apprenticeship. 

97111.  Do  you  know  a  large  reformatory  near  Norwich 
from  which  the  boys  have  been  placed  out  on  farms  ? — 
I  do  not  know  of  it. 

97112.  You  are  not  aware  that  that  has  been  done  ? 
—No. 

97113.  Rather  with  a  view  of  keeping  them  away  from 
London — that  has  been  done  ? — I  do  not  know  of  it.  Practical 

97114.  {Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  these  classes  after  gp^^^Jui'scl 
the  period  of  school  age,  I  understand  that  you  would  limitatiol 
limit  the  day's  work  of  young  persons  up  to  the  age  of  hours  of  j 
sixteen  or  eighteen  ? — Yes.  boy  labo| 
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adtability  97115-  Do  you  think  that  is  feasible  in  view  of  the 
CO  pul-  broken  kind  of  work  in  the  various  shops,  grocers'  shops, 
■y  and  so  on,  where  these  young  people  are  working  ?  Does 

ion  of  j^Qt,  tlje  business  of  the  employer  require  the  services 
urof  IJ^^y  extended  or  restricted  according  to  the  business  of  the 
day  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

97116.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  fix  the  hours 
of  a  day's  work  for  a  boy  of  that  age  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  difficult  to  enforce  a  fixed  limit,  but  it  is  done  to  some 
extent  at  all  events  at  present  under  the  by-laws  as  to 
working  during  school  age,  although  it  is  difficult  always 
to  see  that  they  are  not  broken. 

97117.  That  is  up  to  fourteen  ? — Yes. 

97118.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  difficulty 
would  be  very  much  greater  after  fourteen,  because  the 
boy  himself  is  then  an  earner,  and  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  him  to  keep  his  place  ? — I  am  assuming  always,  which 
I  think  would  be  the  case,  that  the  boy  would  be  engaged 
almost  wholly  for  time  wages  by  the  week,  and  the  em- 
ployer would  probably  lower  the  time  wage,  to  a  slight 
extent  at  first,  if  this  compulsory  limit  of  work  was  put 
on  ;  at  any  rate,  after  that,  having  lowered  it  from  6s. 
to  5s.  a  week  for  a  certain  class  of  work,  there  would  be 
no  inducement  to  the  boy  to  go  beyond  hours,  although 
there  might  be  an  inducement  for  the  employer  to  work 
him  overtime  ;   that  might  be  stopped. 

97119.  I  am  thinking  of  the  extreme  difficulty  that  the 
employer  would  find  himself  in.  It  is  in  the  day  hours, 
the  later  hours,  that  the  pressure  comes  in  ? — I  see  that. 
I  think  the  employer  would  have  to  find  some  way  of 
getting  over  the  inconvenience  ;  he  would  have  to  settle 
it  as  I  believe  he  always  has  done  with  regard  to  the 
limitation  of  boy  work. 

97120.  You  think  somehow  or  other  the  difficulty  can 
be  met  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  in  the  case  of  shop-boys,  or 
errand  boys,  on  Saturday  night  or  the  early  closing 
evenings. 

97121.  Would  you  penalise  the  employer  if  the  boy 
were  working  over  hours  ? — Yes. 

97122.  Just  as  under  the  Factory  Acts  ? — Yes. 

97123.  (3Ir.  Lanshury.)  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a 
way  out  would  be  to  give  the  employer  the  choice  of 
whether  the  time  off  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
the  middle  of  the  day  or  the  end  of  the  day.  It  might 
be,  as  Mr.  Loch  suggests,  that  it  is  just  at  the  certain 
hour  which  might  be  fixed  that  you  get  the  hour  when 
the  boy  is  most  needed,  but  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
you  should  arbitrarily  fix  it  in  every  trade  at  a  given 
hour  ? — No  ;  I  take  it  it  would  be  done  under  by-laws 
in  nearly  all  cases,  allowing  certain  days  longer  work, 
according  to  the  particular  trade  ;  a  longer  day  on  Satur- 
day for  all  shop  work. 

97124.  [Mr.  Loch.)  Mr.  Lansbury's  question  goes 
further  and  suggests  that  the  employer  might  have  an 
hour  or  two  hours  given  up  in  the  morning  rather  than 
the  evening  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that  would  be  practic- 
able with  regard  to  the  education  which  presumably 
would  have  to  take  place  all  together  at  some  given 
time  in  the  day. 

97125.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  I  suggest  again  there  would 
be  a  considerable  number,  and  some  classes  might  be 
fixed  at  some  time  and  some  at  another  ? — A  variation 
might  be  made  in  the  time  that  was  fixed  ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  your  suggestion  is  easy  to  carry  out. 

97126.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  Have  you  considered  the  possibility 
of  using  up  not  old  men,  but  men  in  rather  more  ad- 
vanced life  than  middle  age  to  do  a  good  deal  of  the 
errand  work,  less  rapid,  but  perhaps  more  steady,  instead 
of  boys  ?• — That  would  happen  probably  if  no  change  took 
place  in  the  process,  but  as  far  as  one  can  judge  at  present, 
if  you  starved  out  the  messenger  boy  there  would  be  an 
increased  motor  carriage  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  which 
would  only  probably  necessitate  the  work  of  one  man  to 
do  the  work  of,  say,  five  boys  ;  it  would  probably  mean 
the  employment  of  a  motor  van  with  a  middle-aged  man 
in  charge  of  it. 

97127.  You  think  that  would  come  ?— It  is  coming  in, 
and  it  would  come  more  quickly  if  such  a  provision  with 
regard  to  errand  boys  was  strictly  enforced. 
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97128.  (Mr.  Loch.)  With  regard  to  education,  do  you  Mr.  Edward 
propose  there  should  be  a  new  and  separate  staff  for  the   J-  UrivicJc. 
teaching  of  these  boys  in  the  extra  time  ? — I  think  that  a      ~  j- 
ccrtain  part  of  the  stajEf  would  have  to  be  a  new  one.    I  ^'  ^^r.  1908. 
think  part  of  the  general  manual  training  lam  suggesting  g^g^g^  f^j. 
could  be  done  by  the  staff  that  now  teaches  in  the  con-  continuation 
tinuation  schools,  for  instance.  classes. 

97129.  How  many  less  hours  of  work  would  these  Hours  of 
boys  have  because  of  the  extra  time  at  school  in  a  week  ? —  continuation 
At  first  I  am  only  contemplating  our  fixing  six  or  eight  insliuction. 
hours  in  the  week. 

97130.  Does  that  include  all  physical  education  as 
well  as  the  rest  ? — That  includes  all  the  compulsory 
education  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  attend. 

97131.  You  spoke  about  military  work  or  teaching. 
Have  you  seen  anything  of  cadet  corps  ? — I  have  a  little, 
but  I  have  had  no  direct  personal  experience  of  them. 

97132.  You  are  quite  of  opinion  that  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion the  present  system  could  give,  with  assistance,  is 
the  kind  of  education  the  boys  want  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  life,  as  a  preliminary  for  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  life  ? — With  a  certain  amount  of  supplementing. 

97133.  Supposing  a  boy  joined  a  cadet  corps  or  some  Cadet  corps, 
quite  legitimate  outlet  for  an  interest  of  that  sort,  would 

you  take  it  into  account,  or  would  you  say  that  that  is  a 
breach  of  the  law — it  would  take  him,  say,  one  night  a 
week  ? — I  have  not  really  thought  whether  that  could  be 
included  in  the  curriculum,  or  whether  it  would  have  to 
be  treated  as  an  extra  like  an  amusement. 

97134.  It  might  be  that  the  physical  opportunities  of 
good  for  a  boy  would  be  cut  off  by  the  system  ? — In  that 
case  it  would  be  well  to  include  it  in  the  system  and 
recognise  cadet  corps  or  physical  training  as  part  of  the 
system. 

97135.  Apart  from  the  educational  method,  you  see 
no  method  of  meeting  this  difficulty  of  the  boy  after  he 
leaves  school  before  he  joins  the  regular  fixed  adult  class 
of  labour  ? — No,  I  see  no  general  remedy. 

97136.  You  are  not  inclined  to  think  that  a  labour 
bureau,  well  organised,  might  place  a  boy  at  the  start 
under  better  conditions,  and  so  avoid  altogether  the 
necessity  for  this  ? — I  cannot  see  how  it  would,  because, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  it  would  not  alter  the  proportion  of 
bad  jobs  to  good  jobs  that  exists. 

97137.  You  are  of  opinion  also  that  this  refers  particu- 
larly to  the  particular  class  of  boy,  the  less  capable,  who 
might  be  picked  out  as  less  capable  before  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  who  might  at  that  time  be  differently 
handled  altogether  ? — They  might  be  differently  handled, 
but  I  cannot  see  myself  that  there  is  any  less  need  for 
prolonged  education  in  the  one  case  than  the  other  ; 
the  necessity  with  regard  to  both  the  stupid,  slow  boy 
and  the  quick  boy  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  great. 

97138.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  education  a  boy 
gets  now  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  or  thereabouts 
is  the  best  for  him  at  that  time,  considering  his  future 
life  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  it  is.  I  think,  as  I  have 
said  once  or  twice  this  morning,  there  is  desirability  of 
putting  in  more  general  manual  training  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  fifteen. 

97139.  Is  it  not  possible  in  framing  a  curriculum  at  that 
time  to  modify  your  proposals  for  the  later  age  ? — In  what 
direction  ? 

97140.  In  this  direction,  that  the  boy  would  start  fair 
for  better  work  than  he  now  does. — At  the  age  of  fourteen  ? 

97141.  Yes. — A  little,  but  I  cannot  say  still  that  it 
would  be  enough  to  produce  an  effect;  he  would  be  a 
little  better  when  he  was  twenty  or  twenty-five,  but  not 
so  much  as  he  should  be. 

97142.  [Mr.    Patten- MacDougall.)  You    are  speaking 
chiefly  for  London  ? — Yes. 

97143.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  or  the  Continualioji 
practicability  of  extending  your  proposals  to  the  rest  of  claBsea  in 
the  country,  the  riu:al  districts  ? — I  do  not  know  enough  rural 

of  the  rural  districts  and  their  needs  to  say  what  modi-  districts, 
fications  would  be  required.    I  have  not  thought  of 
or  discussed  the  advisability  of  extending  it  to  other  parts. 

97144.  Nor  the  expediency  or  the  advisability  of  having 
continuation  classes  in  all  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
country,  have  you  ? — I  am  assuming  that  would  follow 
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probably,  that  it  would  be  adopted  universally  if  adopted 
for  London,  but  I  have  not  considered  the  raodifications 
necessary  in  the  different  parts. 

97145.  Have  you  considered  the  cost  at  all  ? — No. 

97146.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  rightly  understood 
you ;  I  think  you  said  that  the  inducement  at  present 
to  boys  to  attend  these  continuation  schools  is  the  in- 
ducement of  club  amusement ;  was  that  what  you  said  ? 
— That  was  only  in  the  case  of  those  I  had  to  deal  with. 

97147.  What  do  you  moan  by  club  amusement  ? — Such 
as  the  provision  of  amusement,  of  games,  both  in  the 
evenings  and  on  Saturdays,  such  as  billiards  and  so  on, 
and  physical  drill. 

97148.  How  are  these  provided  by  attendance  at  con- 
tinuation schools  ? — Not  that  I  know  of  in  continuation 
schools.  I  am  speaking  of  the  boys  whose  education  I 
have  directly  had  to  deal  with,  who  have  been  members 
of  a  club.  I  am  speaking  of  those  in  Limehouse  particu- 
larly, where  two  or  three  clubs  have  been  founded,  where 
the  club  and  continuation  school  have  been  combined 
under  private  management ;  it  does  not  apply  to  continua- 
tion schools  as  such,  but  continuation  schools  have  been 
carried  on  in  connection  with  club  amusement. 


97149.  Are  those  clau  ainasements  provided  in  order 
to  induce  the  boys  to  attend  the  schools  ? — Tnat  is  a  good 
reason,  though  they  are  available  themselves  as  an  amuse- 
ment, they  are  really  a  draw  to  the  boys  to  come  to  the 
class. 

97150.  You  do  not  think  very  much  of  the  advice  th\t  Ailv 

the  school-masters  give  as  to  the  future  of  the  boy  who  scho 

is  under  his  care  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not.  to 

boys 

97151.  Do  you  not  think  the  schoolmaster  is  as  well 
able  to  judge  of  the  boy's  capacity  as  anyone  else,  because 
the  boy  is  more  under  his  care,  when  he  has  had  him  in 
charge  for  years  ? — I  would  like  the  schoolmaster  to 
continue  as  part  of  the  advisory  body,  but  you  are  com- 
pelled to  go  further  as  to  the  state  of  the  industry  in  the 
choice  of  an  occupation  as  well  as  what  the  boy  is  fitted 
for.  The  schoolmaster  would  not  know  what  is  likely 
to  continue  a  good  opening  in  the  future,  and  what  is  not. 

97152.  Do  they  generally  take  an  interest  in  the  boy's 
future  ? — Some  headmasters  I  have  known  have  taken 
an  interest  to  a  great  extent  and  have  given  advice  to 
the  boys  and  to  the  parents  in  cases  when  they  have  come 
to  them.  Certain  of  them  take  a  very  great  interest,  but 
others  I  know  do  not  take  much. 
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  97153.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  are  a  Justice  of  the 

17  Mar.  1908.  Peace,  a  Solicitor  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Scotland  and 
Clerk  and  Law  Agent  to  the  Distress  Committee  of  the 
City  of  Edinburgh  ? — I  am. 

97154.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  Evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it 
in  ? — Certainly. 


Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  called  ;  and  Examined. 
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(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  document.) 
Extent  of  Unemployment. 

1.  The  extent  of  unemployment  in  Edinburgh  in 
recent  years  has  been  very  great. 

(a)  On  2nd  January,  1906,  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee opened  a  Labour  Exchange,  where,  since 
that  date,  4,837  individuals  have  enrolled. 

Since  15th  May,  1907,  2,133  individuals  have 
eUToUed.  Of  these  797  were  new  cases,  and 
1,336  persons  who  had  previously  applied. 

The  number  on  the  roll  as  unemployed  at  this 
date  is  1,801. 

Of  the  number  of  those  who  have  enrolled, 
about  15  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  habitually 
out  of  employment,  working  only  when  driven 
to  it  by  great  need,  or  when  they  desire  money 
for  dissipation,  and  content  for  the  most  part  to 
live  upon  the  earnings  of  wives  and  children,  or 
in  any  other  way  which  does  not  entail  labour. 
This  class  now  enroLs  in  reduced  numbers,  since 
they  have  found  that  they  must  work  for  any 
money  received  from  the  Distress  Committee. 

About  25  per  cent,  appear  to  be  casual 
workers,  often  out  of  employment.  The  work 
secured  by  them  is  generally  for  a  month  or  two 
at  a  time,  ^and  even  for  shorter  periods. 

There,  however,  remain  about  60  per  cent, 
who  appear  emineifitly  deserving  of  assistance, 
■anxious  and  willing  to  work,  but  unable  to  pro- 
cure it. 

(b)  There  are  trades  which  are  termed  "  season 
trades,"  such  as  painters  and  tailors,  where  the 
men  are  busy  for  several  months  of  each  year, 
but  at  other  times  of  the  year  do  not  expect  to 
be  fully  employed.  The  winter  also  stops  many 
outdoor  employments. 

2.  In  Edinburgh  there  is  at  the  present  time  chronic 
unemployment  in  the  building  and  allied  trades.  About 
one-fourth  of  our  present  roll  of  unemployed  belong  to 
these  trades.  In  addition,  there  is  a  surplus  of  men  over 
and  above  the  required  supply  in  many  trades.  In  our 
public  rubber  works  many  hands  have  been  paid  off 
recently.  By  the  closing  of  the  Scottish  Vulcanite  Co.'s 
Works,  which  at  one  time  employed  500  hands,  many 
workers,  after  long  periods  of  steady  employment, 
have  been  thrown  idle. 


3.  The  number  mentioned  as  having  enrolled  at  the  j^gg^  ^ 
Labour  Exchange  in  no  way  represents  the  total  num-  worksn  do 
ber  of  unemployed  in  Edinburgh.    It  has  been  found  not  igister 
that  the  best  class  of  tradesmen  do  not  care  to  with  istress 
register  at  the  Labour  Exchange,  as  relief  work  is  comn  tee, 
also    given   there.     Recognising   this,    the  Distress 
Committee   have  opened  a   Municipal   Labour  Ex- 
change where  persons  may  register  who  desire  only 
employment  at  their  own  occupations.     More  reli- 
able statistics  as  to  the  state  of  unemployment  will 
thus,  it  is  believed,  be  procured.     Since  the  open-  -  . 
ing  of  this  Exchange,  alout  nine  montilis  ago,  1,575  jg^^'^y'" 
persons  have  registered  there.    If  an  applicant  does  g^^jj^ug 
not  renew  his  registration  each  month,  his  name  is   '     | ' 
removed  from  the  roll.     At  present  654  names  stand  ' 
upon  the  roll.      By  the  medium  of  this  Exchange 
situations  have  been  found  for  406  persons. 


Macli  Iry. 


Causes  of  Unemployment. 

4.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  unemployment 
is  the  constant  displacement  of  labour  in  all  industries 
by  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery  and 
new  processes  of  production.  Such  machinery  enables 
a  partially-skilled  man  to  do  work  formerly  done  only 

by  a  highly-skilled  man.    In  many  cases  the  machines  j 
are  even  of  such  a  type  that  women  or  boys  or  girls  I 
can  attend  to  them,  and  do  the  work  formerly  done 
by  adult  male  labour. 

5.  The  skilled  workman  is  thus  in  many  instances,  j 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  forced  into  the  ' 
ranks   of   the   unskilled,    as   his  previous  training 
becomes  valueless. 

6.  Mechanical  appliances  are  also  displacing  the  j 
labourer  as  well  as  the  skilled  tradesman.  " 

7.  The  smaller  trader  is  being  crushed  out  by  the  Consolitiim 
consolidation  of  businesses,  which  permits  of  work  of  busipses. 
being  done  in  a  large  establishment  with  fewer  hands  ' 
than  when  it  was  distributed  over  a  large  number  of 

small  men.    This  also  helps  to  create  unemployment. 

8.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  has  thrown  a  AVorkri's 
great  many  thoTOUghly  decent  older  men  out  of  em-  Compeil 
ployment,  as  employers  are  afraid  to  retain  their  ser-  sation  |t.' 
vices,  as  the  risk  of  accident  increases  with  men  as  i 
they  grow  older. 

9.  In  Edinburgh  there  was  some  years  ago  a  very  Depres  n 
great  amount  of  building.    Two  large  new  hotels  were  i"  buil'  g 
built,   our  municipal  chambers  were  extended,   the  trade. 
North  Bridge  Street  was  rebuilt,  and  a  great  deal  of 
speculative  building  took  place.    During  that  period 

a  great  number  of  builders,  joiners,  etc.,  were 
attracted  to  the  town.  When  the  employment  which 
had  brought  them  here  ceased,  these  men,  having 
taken  houses  and  settled  in  Edinburgh,  remained  on, 
hoping  to  see  a  revival  in  trade,  and  now  are  not  in  a 
position,  owing  to  lack  of  means,  to  move  elsewhere. 
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Effects  of  Uxemplotment. 

10.  The  effect  upon  the  workmen  is  to  make  those 
who  are  unemployed  in  course  of  time  become  unem- 
ployable. The  habit  of  work  is  very  readily  lost ;  and 
when  men  have  lost  their  self-respect  by  having  to  sell 
their  furniture,  to  leave  a  decent  neighbourhood  for  a 
poorer  one,  and  to  associate  with  undesirable  neigh- " 
hours,  they  very  naturally  deteriorate.  It  thus  be- 
comes of  great  importance  to  make  it  impossible  for 
any  men  who  are  willing  to  work  to  be  without  work. 

11.  Further,  the  very  best  class  of  young  men,  those 
who  have  shown  thrift  and  saved  money,  are  leaving 
the  country  in  large  numbers  ;  and  as  they  pay  their 
own  way,  little  is  heard  of  this  emigration. 

Remedies  for  Unemployment. 

12.  The  problem  of  unemployment  should  be  dealt 
with  as  a  national  question,  as  practically  the  same 

■  causes  operate  throughout  the  whole  country.  The 
organisation  of  labour  under  a  State  Department 
might  be  tried.  Such  a  Department  could  consider  as 
to  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  also  as  to 
how  overtime  work  could  be  prevented. 

13.  The  Department  might  also  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  preventing  boys  drifting  into  the  ranks  of 
unskilled  labour.  The  Boys'  Brigade,  through  its 
officers,  who  are  in  close  touch  with  about  60,000 
lads  in  this  country  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
seventeen,  might  be  made  use  of  in  this  matter.  At 
present  much  is  done  by  the  individual  officers  of  the 
Boys'  Brigade  to  induce  their  lads  to  qualify  for 
trades,  but  much  opposition  is  raised  to  this  by 
parents  who  desire  large  wages  immediately,  without 
regard  to  the  boys'  future. 

14.  The  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  confer  upon  committees  power  to 
pay  wages  out  of  the  rates,  and  also  to  compulsorily 
acquire  land. 

15.  The  word  "  Distress  "  should  be  dispensed  with, 
as  it  gives  unnecessary  offence  to  self-respecting  trades- 
men, and  the  committees  might  be  termed  "Employ- 
ment Committees." 

16.  Municipal  Labour  Exchanges  should  be  made 
compulsory  in  all  towns  of  any  size. 

17.  One  would  also  suggest  the  establishment  of 
penal  colonies,  where  those  not  willing  to  work  would 
be  compelled  to  do  so.  If  the  unemployed  and  those 
not  desirous  of  working  were  separated  from  those 
deserving  of  assistance  and  anxious  to  work,  the 
problem  would  be  much  simplified. 

18.  To  justify  the  establishment  of  penal  colonies, 
one  would  first  require  to  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
employment  to  all,  and  this  could  perhaps  be  best 
brought  about  by  the  establishment  of  works  on  a 
national  scale  for  the  purposes  of,  say,  the  reclama- 
tion of  moss  lands,  foreshores,  etc.,  or  other  works 
of  national  utility,  to  which  men  could  be  drafted  in 
periods  of  depression  in  their  own  trades.  The  Dis- 
tress Committee  in  Edinburgh  have  acquired  the 
estate  of  Murieston,  and  are  there  employing  400  men 
in  improving  the  land  by  incorporating  with  it  city 
refuse.  A  scheme  of  this  kind  on  a  larger  seals  might 
be  tried 

19.  If  the  works  so  instituted  were  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale,  there  would  be,  in  connection  with  them, 
employment  for  men  of  skill,  and  such  works  might 
also  be  used  as  a  training  school,  fitting  men  for 
skilled  labour  when  opportunity  for  such  labour 
occurred. 

97155.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  The  subject  which  you 
wish  to  give  evidence  upon  is  connected  with  the  un- 
employed and  the  work  of  the  Distress  Committee  in 
Edinburgh  ? — That  is  so. 

97156.  You  tell  us  that  in  January,  1906,  the  Distress 
Committee  in  Edinburgh  opened  a  labour  exchange,  and 
you  give  us  certain  figures.  Are  those  figures  made  up 
to  date  ? — To  within  the  last  week. 

97157.  The  labour  exchange  which  you  refer  to  there  is 
really  a  register  of  the  applicants  for  relief  work  ? — Yes. 
The  first  figures  deal  with  the  applicants  for  relief  work  : 
later  on  I  give  you  those  who  apply  for  help  to  get  work 
at  their  own  occupations. 


97158.  The  labour  exchange  referred  to  in  the  first  Mr. 
paragraph  is  merely  to  register  the  applicants  for  work  ? —  Archibald 
Yes,  for  relief  work.  Campbell. 

97159.  The  number  at  the  present  time  is  under  1,800.  ^.^  Mar  1908 

Is  that  an  average  number  ?    Is  the  average  pretty   \  

constant  all  the  way  through  ? — Except  in    summer  Numbers  on 
that  I  may  say  is  a  fairly  average  figure.    It  is  an  in-  register, 
creasing  number,  at  the  present  time  we  have  probably 

about  fifty  per  day  added  to  it.  It  has  been  going 
steadily  up  in  the  last  three  months,  but  in  the  summer 
time  the  figure  is  much  lower. 

97160.  Do  you  keep  the  register  open  all  the  year 
round  ? — Yes. 

97161.  What  sort  of  ages  were  these  applicants  :  have 

you  any  figures  in  your  mind  ? — I  could  have  given  you  Ages  of 
all  these  figures  :  I  had  them  tabulated  tor  a  Report  applicant?, 
which  I  gave  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  supply  you  with  them  from  memory. 
One  thing  we  were  surprised  at  was  the  number  of  appli- 
cants who  are  comparatively  young  men.  {See  Appendix 
No.  XVIII.  (A)}. 

97162.  You  give  the  number  as  about  15  per  cent,  pgi-ggnjat'e  of 
who  are  habitually  out  of  employ  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  cin-Qnie '  ° 
number  that  we  consider  really  are  not  very  deserving  uiieiiiployed. 
of  help.    We  have  deferred  their  cases  to  take  up  those 

of  other  people  considered  more  deserving. 

97163.  As  you  keep  that  register  open  all  the  year 

round,  do  you  review  it  from  time  to  time.  Do  you  close  Periodical 
it  and  begin  it  again  ? — Yes,  we  purge  it  periodically,  ^g^'^g^j" 
We  take  steps  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  all  those  appearing  " 
on  the  roll  are  still  desirous  of  obtaining  work. 

97164.  Do  you  find  the  same  people  recurring  ? — 

Yes,  you  will  find  I  have  given  you  the  figures  :  since  Recurrin.i; 
May  15th,  there  were  2,133  individuals  who  have  enrolled,  cases, 
of  those  797  were  new  cases,  that  is  something  more  than 
one-third,  and  1,336  were  persons  who  had  come  to  us  on 
previous  occasions. 

97165.  There  are  about  60  per  cent,  who  were  appar- 
ently deserving  of  assistance  as  unable  to  procure  work.  Number  of 
How  far  were  you  able  to  meet  those  applications  ? —  men  to  whom 
Until  this  year  to  a  very  limited  extent.    We  were  at  employment 
first  wholly  dependent  on  work  which  we  could  procure  S''*'®"  ■^"'^ 
from  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh  and  also  work  which  ^q^j- 

we  were  able  to  provide  in  a  factory  which  we  started  for 
dealing  with  waste  paper.  We  collect  the  waste  paper 
of  the  city  and  get  it  sorted  out  and  then  sell  it  to  paper 
manufacturers.  There  we  have  about  140  people  steadily 
employed  :  we  also  make  firewood,  and  we  get  old  tins 
and  take  the  solder  from  them :  any  sort  of  odd  thing 
that  might  not  pay  an  ordinary  employer  of  labour  but 
enables  us  to  pay  for  the  labour  engaged  in  doing  it  and 
provides  work,  is  taken  up  by  us.  This  year  we  have  at 
the  present  time  about  1,000  men  employed  by  the  Com- 
mittee. We  have  purchased  an  estate  and  have  about 
400  men  there,  and  we  have  this  140  in  the  factory,  and 
then  we  have  various  pieces  of  work  for  the  Corporation 
in  hand.  We  are  better  able  to  meet  the  applications  this 
year,  and  I  hope  will  be  still  better  able  to  meet  them 
in  another  year  on  account  of  the  way  we  are  working 
this  estate. 

97166.  That  is  the  one  you  refer  to  in  Paragraph  18,  I 
imagine  ? — It  is. 

97167.  You  say  400  men  are  employed  there  in  im-  Improvement 
proving  the  land  by  incorporating  with  it  city  refuse  land, 
that  is  to  say,  you  get  the  refuse  from  the  city  council,  I 

suppose,  and  are  putting  it  into  the  land  ? — Yes,  we  are 
trying  to  get  the  waste  labour,  the  waste  land  and  the 
waste  material  to  produce  something  worth  having 
by  working  the  three  waste  products  together.  Our 
reason  for  hoping  to  be  able  to  deal  more  efficiently  with 
unemployment  in  another  year  is  this  :  that  now  we  are 
unable  to  put  out  as  many  men  as  we  otherwise  would, 
because  we  have  only  as  yet  a  daily  supply  of  refuse  pro- 
viding work  for  300  or  400  men  :  we  are  using  up  the 
supply  we  can  get  out  each  day  by  digging  that  into 
the  land.  In  the  summer  we  hope  to  be  able  to  put  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  refuse  on  to  the  estate  than  we 
have  men  to  work  it  into  the  land,  so  that  when  the 
winter  comes  we  will  be  able  to  send  out  a  large  number 
of  men  and  have  the  material  there  to  work  with. 

97168.  Do  you  have  to  house  those  men  ? — We  are 
doing  it  both  ways  :  we  have  so  many  housed,  and  then 
we  have  a  special  train  running  backwards  and  forwards 
morning  and  evening. 
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97169.  What  distance  is  it  from  Edinburgh  ? — Twelve 
miles.  We  have  been  able  to  effect  an  economy  in  that 
way.  The  city  was  paying  Is.  4d.  per  ton  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  their  refuse  disposed  of,  for  getting 
other  proprietors  to  take  it  off  their  hands  in  some  case«, 
and  in  other  cases  they  had  to  purchase  old  quarries  or 
disused  land  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  We  are  making 
use  of  this  city  refuse,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have 
got  a  place  so  much  nearer  that  we  save  Cd.  per  ton  on 
railway  carriage,  which  the  city  has  given  us  the  advantage 
of. 

97170.  Do  you  take  all  the  refuse,  or  do  they  prepare 
it  in  any  way  ?— We  cannot  take  it  all  of  course  yet, 
but  we  take  the  refuse  just  as  they  get  it,  then  we  take 
out  all  hard  material.  Of  course,  the  land  is  a  clayey 
land  which  needed  draining  very  badly,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  refuse  is  cinder  refuse,  and  that  cinder  refuse 
is  providing  drainage.  They  are  trenching  the  land  about 
18  inches,  putting  in  first  a  little  of  the  cinder  refuse, 
then  a  little  of  the  clay  and  so  on  ;  the  soil  is  being 
lightened  in  that  way,  and  the  process  also  helps  to  drain 
the  soil,  and  then  whatever  is  of  manurial  value  also 
improves  the  land. 

97171.  Coming  back  to  the  earlier  part  of  your  state- 
ment, I  see  you  have  a  labour  exchange  apart  from  the 
applications  made  for  relief  work,  that  is  to  say  a  labour 
bureau  from  which  employers  and  employees  may  find 
out  where  work  is  to  be  had,  and  who  are  willing  to  take 
it  ?— That  is  so. 

97172.  What  class  of  people  come  to  that  ex- 
change :  all  classes  ?— Practically  every  class.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  get  the  trade  union  people  in  Edin- 
burgh associated  with  us  so  that  we  might  make  it  the 
common  meeting  place  of  both  employers  and  employees, 
and  we  are  getting  a  few  societies  to  keep  their  out-of- 
work  books  there,  and  the  men  are  getting  familiarised 
with  the  place  in  that  way ;  they  come  and  sign  the  societies 
books  when  they  are  out  of  work,  and  they  get  paid  there 
by  their  own  ofiScials  their  out-of-work  allowance?.  In 
that  way  wo  have  practically  every  kind  of  tradesmen 
making  use  of  it ;  as  you  will  see  we  have  had  over  1,500 
people  registered  there,  and  we  have  been  able  to  put 
about  406  people  into  emplojmient.  I  have  a  list  of  these 
different  kinds  of  employment  here  which  shows  how 
varied  they  are.  For  instance,  we  found  places  for  box- 
mikers,  brick-makers,  cabinet-makers,  cattlemen  (one 
or  two  farmers  have  taken  men  out  as  cattlemen)  clerks, 
engine  keepers,  farm  labourers,  gardeners,  joiners,  masons, 
painters,  packers,  pig  men,  pocket-book  makers,  port- 
manteau makers,  sign-writers,  slaters,  stone  polishers 
(lithographic),  tinsmiths,  uphoIsterers,van  drivers,  waiters, 
warehou;e-men,  window  cleaners,  and  so  on. 

97173.  Perhaps  you  would  put  that  list  in  ?— I  shall 
be  very  happy.  (See  Appendix  No.  XVIII.  (B)).  One 
satisfactory  feature  of  the  exchange  has  been  that  a 
number  of  men,  the  employers  particularly,  have  come 
back  again,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  autumn  when 
farmers  had  a  great  demand  for  labour  for  lifting  potatoes 
-which  they  could  not  meet,  one  or  two  farmers  came  to 
-us,  and  then  they  sent  others,  and  we  having  a  big  supply 
■ol  labour  were  able  to  send  men  out  at  once  to  different 
places  all  round  Edinburgh.  We  sent  out  quite  a  large 
number  of  men,  157  people,  as  farm  labourers  for  tempo- 
rary periods  of  four  weeks  up  to  perhaps  eight  weeks, 

97174.  So  that  the  employment  you  found  was  not 
merely  in  Edinburgh  itself,  but  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  well  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  brick  work  to  which  we 
have  been  able  to  send  a  number  of  men,  and  to  these 
farms  all  round  about,  quite  a  large  number. 

97175.  {3Ir.  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  farmers  were 
■very  well  satisfied  ? — Very  well.  After  a  man  had  served 
a  period  with  one  farmer  he  was  passed  on  to  another 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  if  he  had  done  well.  Some 
•of  the  men  were  quit«  useless  men,  they  could  not  stand 
the  strain  of  stooping  so  much,  but  a  large  number  did 
extremely  well.    We  had  a  card  sent  in  by  the  employers 

4!onmiiTtee  of  giving  a  report  as  to  how  the  men  had  done, 
members  of       g^^^g^  (^^y   Samuel    Provis.)  Was    the  employment 
exchange  entirely  worked  by  the  distress  committee 
or  did  you  have  any  co-operation  in  managirg  it  on  the 
part  of  the  men  or  the  employers  ?— We  instituted  it, 
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and  at  the  time  of  its  institution  in  order  to  carry  with 
us  the  trade  unions  of  the  city  we  invited  each  trade 
union  to  send  a  representative  to  a  meeting  at  which 
we  discussed  the  lines  on  which  we  proposed  to  establish 
the  labour  exchange.  Then  we  asked  them  to  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  of  seven  ;  these  men  have  no 
power  to  vote,  but  we  take  their  opinion  upon  points  in 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  Exchange  if  v  e  think 
it  advisable. 

97177.  Do  they  advise  you  on  the  allocation  of  men 
to  particular  classes  of  work  ?• — No,  that  has  not  been 
necessary. 

97178.  They  would  only  advise  upon  general  ques- 
tions ?  —  Yes,  just  on  general  questions.  They  have 
circularised  the  various  trade  unions,  and  have  offered 
to  come  and  address  trade  unions  upon  the  advantages 
of  this  central  labour  exchange.  We  have  had  favour- 
able various  expressions  of  opinion  both  from  the 
men  and  from  employers  as  to  the  convenience  of  this 
place,  and  the  men  have  no  feeling  about  coming  there 
because  the  relief  work  is  not  particular  given  at  this 
oflBce. 

97179.  Now  we  come  to  the  causes  of  unemployment. 
You  have  referred  to  several  which  have  been  brought 
to  our  notice  before.  You  refer  to  the  Workmep's 
Compensation  Act  as  having  thrown  a  good  many  men  out 
of  employment.  Has  that  come  under  your  personal 
notice,  or  are  you  referring  to  general  knowledge  ? — It 
has  come  under  my  personal  notice  through  my  associa- 
tion with  different  employers,  and  it  has  also  come  under 
my  notice  from  the  fact  that  my  firm  happens  to  act  as 
solicitors  for  a  large  accident  insurance  company,  and 
I  know  the  general  feeling  that  there  is  amongst  employers 
in  that  way. 

97180.  Do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  men  have  been 
got  rid  of  because  they  are  old  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  can 
go  that  length  ;  men  if  they  are  wearing  spectacles,  or 
are  getting  at  all  up  in  years,  are  the  first  men  to  be  asked 
to  go  whenever  there  is  slackness. 

97181.  The  building  trade  is  bad  in  Edinburgh  at  the  Depi 
present  time,  is  it  not  ?— Very,  it  could  not  very  well  1" 
be  worse.    We  have  a  large  number  of  hewers  ;  we  are  ^  * 
different  from  England  in    that  respect ;    These  men 
prepare    stones    for    buildings ;    they  have  served  a 
considerable  apprenticeship  and  earned  good  wages,  but  jyjjjgj. 
to-day  stones  are  mostly  dressed  by  machines.  Hewers 
consequently  to-day  are  without  a  trade  and  practically 

are  thrown  back  on  unskilled  labour.  The  building 
trade  as  a  whole  is  in  a  deplorable  condition  in  Edinburgh. 
We  have  a  tremendous  number  of  men  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  building  trade,  who  are  on  our  rolls 
as  applicants  for  relief. 

97182.  You  mention  one  or  two  reasons  why  that  is 
so,  namely,  that  one  or  two  large  works  have  come  to  an 
end  and  the  men  have  not  gone  away  ? — Yes. 
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97183.  Do  you  find  with  regard  to  the  building  trade 
there  is  a  recurring  season  of  depression  in  Edinburgh 
in  that  trade  ? — Yes,  but  at  very  considerable  intervals. 
I  can  recall  perhaps  twenty  years  ago  that  there  was 
a  very  great  depression  and  then  property  gradually 
mounted  up  and  up ;  particularly  there  was  a  big  boom  in 
Edinburgh  after  the  failure  of  the  Australian  Bank  ;  people 
were  very  keen  to  put  their  money  into  property  after 
that,  but  the  thing  has  been  over-done.  When  building 
was  going  up  we  had  a  district  called  Gorgie  in  Edinburgh 
which  suddenly  became  the  centre  of  a  great  deal  of 
industry  and  tenements  were  built  there  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  men,  working  in  the  factories  and  the  men  em- 
ployed in  building  those  tenements  wished  for  houses 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  When  trade  became 
dull  and  there  was  no  need  for  further  building  that 
emptied  these  houses  to  an  extent,  and  then  the  dismissed 
workers  in  the  factories  left  the  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  these  works.  In  consequence  you  had  tenements 
in  that  place  practically  standing  empty,  there  was  no 
there  was  no  need  for  creating  new  property  imder  those 
circumstances. 

97184.  That  is  to  say  that  for  the  time  being  the  plice 
was  rather  over-built  ? — Very  much  so. 
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(;  97185.  You  have  pointed  out  the  effects  of  unemploy- 

\i  ment  ment,  and  you  make  certain  suggestions  as  to  remedies, 
i  mploy-  Your  chief  remedy  would  be  the  estabhshment  of  a  State 
"  Department,  would  it  not  ? — I  should  fancy  that  that 

might  help,  to  let  us  at  least  see  how  matters  stand  and 
see  whether  it  could  be  regulated  in  some  way. 

97186.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  State  should  under- 
take a  certain  amount  of  employment  itself  ? — Not 
necessarily ;  ultimately  that  might  be  so ;  Bigger  schemes 
on  similar  lines  to  our  Murieston  estate  might 
be  tried,  but  at  the  same  time  the  State  mig'it  devise 
some  way  by  which  labour  could  be  better  spread  out 
so  that  some  men  should  not  have  long  hours  and  over- 
time while  other  men  were  without  work ;  if  more 
wholesome  distribution  of  labour  in  that  way  could  be 
effected  by  such  a  Department  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

97187.  Would  your  object  be  effected  if  you  had  a 
system  of  labour  exchanges  all  over  the  country  linked 
up  together  ? — Yes.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  such  an 
arrangement.  Even  in  our  limited  experience  we  have 
tried  to  work  in  with  Glasgow.  If  a  man  were  asked  for 
in  Edinburgh  and  we  had  not  that  particular  class  of  man, 
by  telephoning  to  Glasgow  we  have  tried  to  get  such 
a  man.  If  we  had  an  extended  system  we  might  be  able 
to  draft  men  to  different  places  where  there  was  a  need 
for  them. 

97188.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDou gall.)  Has  that  been  done 
in  any  case  ? — We  have  tried  to  do  it,  but  the  need  has 
not  arisen  often.  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  been 
actually  successful,  but  we  have  put  ourselves  into  com- 
munication and  tried  to  get  a  man,  but  where  a  man  was 
not  to  be  got  in  Edinburgh  he  was  not  often  to  be  got  in 
Glasgow  in  the  cases  in  which  we  tried  it.  From  our 
labour  exchange  we  have  drafted  a  number  of  men  to 
Linlithgowshire  and  other  places  outside  Edinburgh. 

97189.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  boys  drift  into  unskilled  employment.  I  daresay 
you  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  ? — I  did 

97190.  Would  you  agree  in  his  view  about  the  extension 
of  the  age  for  education  ? — I  would  agree  with  it  if  practical, 
but  I  know  how  the  parents  of  the  boys  regard  it,  and  I 
should  fancy  it  Would  be  some  little  time  before  there  came 
a  practical  Way  of  dealing  with  it.  In  Edinburgh  we  are 
starting  an  apprenticeship  committee  working  along  with 
the  School  Board,  and  the  Boys  Brigade  battalion  officers 
are  represented  on  that,  as  they  have  been  elsewhere,  to 
try  and  get  a  sort  of  guardian  or  curator  appointea  to  each 
boy  who  will  take  an  interest  in  them  when  they  choose 
a  trade  and  keep  sight  of  them  during  their  apprenticeship. 

97191.  Is  the  system  of  apprenticeship  existing  in  Scot- 
land to  any  large  extent  now  ? — Probably  to  a  less  extent 
to-day  than  formerly,  but  in  our  engineering  Works,  and 
our  bigger  works,  the  system  of  apprenticeship  still 
obtains. 

97192.  We  are  told  that  in  England  it  is  declining  a 
good  deal :  would  your  opinion  be  that  it  is  the  same  in 
Scotland  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  it  is  not  a  point  on  which 
I  profess  to  have  definite  information,  but  that  is  my 
impression  on  the  matter. 

9719.3.  You  say  the  parents  are  anxious  that  the  boys 
should  get  into  employment :  are  not  the  boys  them- 
selves also  rather  keen  upon  that  ? — I  fancy  it  is  more  the 
matter  of  the  parents.  I  know  we  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  the  cases  of  boys  in  whom  one  takes  an 
interest,  because  if  the  boy  was  able  to  earn  6s.  or  7s.  a 
week  instead  of  2s.  6d.  the  parents  have  said  they  needed 
that  6s.  or  7s.,  and  they  insisted  on  the  boy  taking  that. 
I  have  known  cases  where  in  order  to  prevent  that  the 
difference  between  what  the  boy  would  earn  as  an  appren- 
tice and  what  he  could  earn  for  unskilled  labour  has  been 
made  up  by  persons  interested  so  as  to  make  the  parents 
let  the  boy  have  a  chance  in  life. 

inuatioii     97194.  You  have  a  system  of  continuation  schools  in 


school  board:   they  are  making  the  combination  classes  Mr. 

appropriate  to  the  different  trades.     There  was  nothing  Aichibald 

of  that  sort  eight  or  ten  years  ago  when  this  experiment  Campbell. 
was  started. 


97196.  You  would  suggest  one  or  two  amendments  of 
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Scotland,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

97195.  Is  that  largely  made  use  of  ? — Not  as  largely  as 
it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  made  use  of  to  some  extent.  A 
few  years  ago  I  took  an  interest  in  dealing  with  what 
they  called  a  Fifteen  Club  School  where  it  was  attempted 
to  give  classes  specially  pertaining  to  the  trades  of  the 
boys,  and  we  had  classes  for  policemen  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.    That  has  been  to  some  extent  taken  up  by  the 


the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  but  I  gather  you  think  Unemployed 
that  Act  should  be  continued.    You  know  it  comes  to  an  Workmen 
end  this  year  ? — Quite  so.    I  think  this  problem  of  unem- 
ployment  is  with  us  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  some  way 
or  other. 

97197.  Do  yon  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the  alteration  Distress 

in  the  constitution  of  distress  committees  ? — In  our  case  committees, 
the  Committee  as  constituted  is  working  admirably.  As 
far  as  Edinburgh  is  concerned,  it  has  been  rather  a  happy 
combination  of  representatives  which  was  made  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

97198.  Yoii  suggest  that  the  committee  should  have  Compulsory- 
compulsory  powers.    Have  you  had  any  practical  diffi-  powers  of 
culty  arising  from  the  want  of  those  powers  ? — Yes,  very  purchasing 
sjrious  difficulty.    We  were  fortunate  at  the  end  of  the  day  ^'^'i*!- 

but  we  sought  quite  a  number  of  places  which  would  have 
been  admirably  suited  for  our  purpose,  but  the  owners 
were  not  prepared  to  part  with  them,  or  only  prepared 
to  part  with  them  at  a  price  which  was  perfectly  pro- 
hibitive, and  We  could  not  go  any  further  forward. 
Within  touch  of  Edinburgh  certainly  there  is  a  lot  of  land 
suitable  for  our  purposes.  We  have  the  foreshore  further 
up  in  the  Forth,  where  reclamation  has  been  done  on 
a  limited  scale  by  individual  proprietors,  and  there  were 
various  places  which,  if  we  had  had  compulsory  power 
to  acquire  at  a  reasonable  price,  we  woold  have  dealt 
with,  but  it  was  quite  hopeless  to  deal  without  such 
powers. 

97199.  Do  you  think  under  compulsory  powers  you 
would  get  the  land  fairly  cheaply  ? — If  you  were  not 
going  to  do  it  in  that  way  one  would  not  exercise  those 
powers — if  you  could  deal  reasonably  without  them,  but 
it  would  give  you  a  weapon  to  obtain  your  end  with,  if 

you  thought  fit  to  use  it.  Employers 

97200.  {Mr.  Patten  MacDougall).  I  think  I  understood  and  labour 
from  you  thit  employers  of  all  kinds  of  labour  have  been  exchange, 
coming  to  the  labour  exchange  as  now  constituted  ? — 

Yes. 

97201.  From  the  list  you  have  given,  it  appears  that 
you  hxve  sent  men  to  all  different  kinds  of  trade  ? — That 
is  so. 

97202.  I  suppose  that  is  the  result  of  employers  of 
labour  in  those  trades  being  connected  with  it  ? — Yes. 

97203.  So  there  is  a  considerable  co-operation  between 
the  employers  and  employees  in  working  the  labour 
exchange,  as  managed  by  the  committee  ?— That  is  so. 

97204.  And  it  continues  to  grow  ? — Very  much  so. 

97205.  You  are  satisfied  that,  in  order  to  make  it  a 
success,  it  must  be  altogether  apart  from  the  work  of  the 
distress  committee  ;  that  it  must  not  be  associated  with 
it  in  any  way  ? — We  have  very  clearly  proved  that, 
because  we  tried  in  the  first  instance  working  it  along 
with  the  distress  committee  relief  work,  and  we  found 
the  best  men  would  not  register  in  those  circumstances. 
We  hardly  got  a  place  for  any  man  at  his  ordinary  occupa- 
tion at  all,  so  long  as  we  ran  the  two  registers  together. 
From  the  time  we  opened  the  separate  office  and  kept  a 
separate  register  at  which  we  only  ask  a  few  special 
questions,  mainly  as  to  a  man's  capacity  at  his  own  work^ 
the  men  have  registered  in  numbers  and  we  have  b  en 
successfal  in  finding  them  places. 

97206.  I  suppose,  as  originally  worked,  not  only  em- 
ployees but  employers  fought  shy  of  it  1 — Yes,  the 
employers  thought  thej'  would  only  get  wastrels  if  they 
came  to  the  relief  work  department. 

97207.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  had  any  ex- 
perience, at  any  rate,  you  have  knowledge,  no  doubt, 
of  the  relief  work  which  was  done  by  the  town  council 
prior  to  the  Unemployment  Act  ? — Yes,  I  have  general 
knowledge  of  it. 

97208.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  Unemployed  Act 
must  be  continued  in  order  to  meet  the  situation  ? — I 

have  no  doubt  of  that.  Provision  for 

97209.  One  amendment  which  you  think  is  essential  ^^^"g^"^ 

is  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  payment  of  employed  out 
wages  out  of  rates  ? — Yes.  of  rates. 
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97210.  Tell  the  Clonimission  the  difficulty  that  is  found 
with  regard  to  that  in  Edinburgh  ? — The  first  year  we 
issued  a  very  strongly  worded  appeal,  and  I  think  we 
succeeded  in  getting  perhaps  £900,  that  is  all  we  got  in 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  I  think  about  £300  or  £400 
the  next  year.  It  is  practically  about  £.300  or  £400  this 
year,  although  we  have  a  very  much  better  case.  Upon 
that  we  could  do  practically  nothing,  because  we  arc 
spending  far  more  than  that  on  wages  each  week  at  the 
present  time.  If  we  are  to  deal  with  the  question  and 
assist  the  unemployed,  we  must  have  some  other  means 
of  getting  the  wages  than  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  raise  a  reasonable  sum  to  meet 
those  wages  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  There  are  only 
a  few  who  are  paying  twice  over,  both  by  taxation  and 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  they  resent  it. 

97211.  Then  I  suppose  you  also  find  it  a  difficxilty  that 
the  voluntary  contributions  are  essential  and  necess.iry 
before  you  can  get  the  Government  grant  ? — Yes. 

97212.  That  has  been  found  a  very  great  diiBcult}', 
has  it  not  ? — A  serious  difficulty. 

97213.  Accordingly  your  suggestion  would  be  that  in 
any  future  amendment  of  the  law,  that  requisite  should 
be  done  away  with  ? — That  is  so.  I  would  suggest  that 
a  limit  be  put  to  our  expenditure  ;  you  might  put  the 
same  limit  in  our  case  that  was  put  in  the  Act,  that  is,  a 
rate  not  exceeding  a  limit  of  |d.  in  the  £,  or  Id.  in  the  £,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  We  have 
already  expressed  an  opinion  which  we  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland,  that  that  would  be  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  we  do  not 
see  how  the  Act  can  continue  workable  without  some  such 
power. 

97214.  Under  existing  conditions  it  is  also  the  fact, 
is  it  not,  that  great  inequalities  result  and  great  injustice 
is  done,  because  in  the  case  of  some  distress  committees, 
the  voluntary  contributions  are  very  small,  and  in  the 
case  of  others  they  are  very  considerable,  and  accordingly 
one  distress  committee  may  get  a  much  larger  grant  for 
a  very  small  voluntary  contribution,  when  the  reverse 
may  be  the  case  with  another.  That  has  been  the  experi- 
ence, has  it  not? — That  has  been  our  own  experience, 
that  we  have  got  more  than  other  committees  in  voluntary 
subscriptions,  and  less  in  Government  grant. 

97215.  That  should  be  redressed  in  any  future  legis- 
lation ? — That  is  my  belief. 

97216.  In  the  working  of  the  Murieston  Farm,  you 
have  had  some  trouble,  have  you  not,  with  the  men  ? — 
We  have,  but  not  through  the  men,  it  was  practically  by 
the  interference  of  outsiders.  The  men  who  have  en- 
gineered aU  the  trouble  are  men  who  are  receiving  a 
regular  wage  themselves,  they  are  in  regular  employment, 
and  they  have  come  in  and  made  this  agitation,  but  the 
agitation  really  extended  to  a  very  small  number.  A 
number  were  terrorised  and  afraid  to  go  out,  but  a  good 
many  went  out.  The  disaffection  only  extended  to 
about  120  out  of  the  1,000  we  had  working. 

97217.  I  think  it  was  the  case  that  when  you  sent  fresh 
men  out  from  those  upon  the  list — you  made  some  fresh 
selection — and  when  it  was  found  that  they  were  going 
to  do  the  work  that  the  others  had  done,  the  others 
asked  to  come  back  ? — Yes. 

97218.  They  had  gone  on  strike  ?— So-called.  We  have 
had  a  request  to  reinstate  those  who  did  so,  but  in  the 
meantime,  unless  a  man  has  shown  good  reason  for  not 
turning  out  he  has  not  been  restored. 

97219.  {Miss  Hill.)  Do  I  gather  that  the  work  on  this 
Murieston  farm  is  remunerative  or  not  ? — We  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  test  it  so  far.  We  are  advised  that  by 
treating  the  land  in  the  way  we  are  treating  it  it  wiU  be 
worth  at  least  50  per  cent,  more  in  annual  value  after- 
wards. At  the  present  moment,  except  the  garden  of 
the  old  mansion  house,  and  in  one  field  where  we  are  treating 
it  experimentally  and  planting  various  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  and  shrubs,  we  are  reclaiming  the  land.  Nothing 
has  been  done  to  it  for  a  very  long  time  ;  it  grows  very 
poor  grass  and  that  is  all.  We  are  told,  supposing  we  do 
nothing  else  but  deal  with  it  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned, 
it  will  produce  in  rental  50  per  cent,  more  than  it  did  in 
the  past.  If  that  proves  to  be  the  case,  that  will  make  it 
remunerative,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  many  years  hence,  so 
that  we  can  hardly  judge  of  that  to-day. 


97220.  At  present  it  is  being  cTcne  with  funds  either 
voluntarily  subscribed  or  the  Government  grant  ? — Yes. 

97221.  How  does  the  labour  compare  with  independent 
labour  ? — Of  course,  it  is  not  so  highly  paid,  but  we  have 
been  very  satisfied  with  the  efforts  which  the  men,  who 
never  handled  spades  in  their  lives  before,  have  made 
to  do  the  work  efficiently.  We  have  painters  and  all 
kinds  of  men  working  there,  and  they  have  honestly 
tried  to  give  a  decent  day's  work  for  what  is  paid  to  them. 
Of  course,  they  are  not  paid  standard  wages,  they  are 
paid  at  the  rate,  roughly,  of  S^d.  per  hour  ;  that  means 
they  are  getting  14s.  8d.  a  week  ;  then  there  is  an  allow- 
ance for  children  over  and  above  that  up  to  4s.,  so  that  a 
man  may  get  IBs.  9d.,  and  he  costs  us  £1  2s.  9d.,  because 
we  have  to  pay  4s.  for  the  train  fare.  The  other  men's 
conditions  are  practically  the  same,  deducting  what  we 
estimate  the  cost  of  boarding  them  is. 

97222.  {3Ir.  Lanshury.)  Will  you  put  in  the  figures 
showing  what  the  payments  are  ?— I  will  be  glad  to. 
(See  Appendix  No.  XVIII.  (C)). 

97223.  (Mr.  Patten-MacDovgall.)  The  cost  of  the  rail- 
way travelling  is  about  £40  a  week,  is  it  not  ?— We  pay 
4s.  a  head,  and  we  must  run  at  least  200  men.  If  we  are 
running  400  men  it  is  more  than  the  figure  you  mention. 

97224.  (Miss  Hill.)  Do  you  employ  these  men  for  an 
unlimited  time,  or  are  you  limited  to  sixteen  weeks  or 
not  ? — We  have  no  limit  in  Scotland  as  to  the  length  of 
time  we  may  employ  them,  but  our  intention  is  for  the 
present  time  to  do  six  or  eight  weeks.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  have  solved  the  question,  but  we  have  in  particular 
helped  a  number  of  painters  who  are  season  tradesmen, 
and  a  most  gratifying  number  of  these  men,  after  we  have 
given  them  four  or  five  weeks  at  Murieston,  have  gone 
back  to  their  work  just  now.  Every  week  we  are  send- 
ing back  more  and  more  of  these  painters  who  have 
been  tided  over  the  worst  part  of  the  year  and  are 
now  back  to  their  own  trade  when  the  brisk  season  comes 
on  in  their  particular  trade. 

97225.  You  would  consider  it  a  very  important  point 
that  the  wages  should  be  lower  than  the  standard  rate  of 
wage,  in  order  to  give  every  impetus  to  the  men  to  return 
to  their  work  as  soon  as  possible  ? — Undoubtedly. 
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97226.  Although  you  have  been  so  successful  in  draft-  Rate  f(  in- 
ing  these  men  to  independent  employment  and  have  got  employ  int. 
these  employers  coming  forward,  and  such  an  excellent 

labour  exchange,  you  still  think  you  ought  to  have  power 
to  throw  the  cost,  up  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  rates  ? 
— Yes.  Just  now  we  are  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
having  to  face  bankruptcy  more  or  less  if  we  are  not  well 
treated  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  because  we  are 
committed  to  ex-penditure  which  we  are  not  able  to  meet. 
We  trust  to  a  proportion  of  this  Government  grant. 
We  have  no  other  way  of  doing  it.  We  have  only  £300 
or  £400  of  voluntary  subscriptions  and  are  paying  out  a 
great  deal  more  than  that  every  week. 

97227.  In  what  way  exactly  did  you  think  the  boys'  Boys' 
brigades  throughout  the  country  could  help  ? — The  officers  brigade  ^nd 
of  the  boys'  brigades  are  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  ' 
individual  boy,  they  take  a  personal  interest  in  that 

boy,  not  merely  for  drill  purposes,  but  they  have  him 
at  the  recreation  rooms,  they  have  him  probably  a  week 
at  camp,  and  get  to  know  that  boy  intimately,  or  should 
do  so.  They  know  that  boy's  inclinations  and  his  possi- 
bilities to  a  certain  extent.  They  would  be  willing,  I 
am  sure,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  guardian  or  curator,  as  the 
suggestion  is,  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  boy.  They  are 
in  touch  already  and  would  keep  in  touch,  they  do  so 
now,  but  their  hold  might  be  strengthened  in  some  way 
by  co-operation. 

97228.  Have   you  any  knowledge  of  the  great  in-  Physical 
crease  in  the  physical  capacity  of  the  boys  from  such  effect  of 
training  as  is  given  by  the  boys'  brigade  ? — Yes,  I  have  training^ii 
distinct  knowledge  of  it.    I  happen  to  be  Vice-President  j^^j 
of  the  Edinburgh  Battalion,  and  I  have  been  associated 
with  the  movement  for  about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
years,  so  that  I  know  thoroughly  the  possibilities  of  the 
movement. 
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97229.  You  have  found  that  the  discipline  gives  the 
boys  just  that  kind  of  education  that  makes  them  most 
valuable  to  themselves  and  other  people  ? — Undoubtedly 
you  can  do  with  a  little  discipline  such  as  they  get  what 
could  not  possibly  be  done  without  it.  In  Edinburgh 
we  take  over  500  boys  down  to  camp  ;  those  boys  are 
drawn  from  the  poorest  districts  in  Edinburgl.  Xf  you 
took  a  mob  of  500  down  there  without  discipline  the 
thing  would  be  hopeless,  but  the  camp  is  worked  like 
clockwork—  absolute  discipline. 

97230.  I  suppose  you  find  that  they  themselves  learn 
to  admire  obedience  instead  of  scorning  it  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

97231.  And  also  the  power  of  endurance  rather  than 
indulgence  ? — Yes. 

97232.  They  respect  people  who  can  endure  and  march 
well  and  keep  up  with  their  coiurades? — Yes.  We  find  that 
the  officers  who  command  the  greatest  amount  of  respect 
from  these  boys  are  exactly  the  men  who,  besides  being 
their  superiors  in  all  other  different  directions,  are  their 
superiors  in  sports  and  various  things  of  that  sort,  the 
men  who  can  do  that  sort  of  thing  better  than  they  can. 

97233.  It  puts  rather  a  different  standard  before  the 
boys  of  what  they  should  admire  and  aspire  to  7 — -It  gives 
them  wholesome  ideals  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  has  done 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

97234.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  say  that  the  people  whom 
you  have  restored  to  their  ordinary  form  of  life  were 
painters  ? — That  was  one  trade  that  was  particularly 
in  my  mind.  In  Edinburgh  at  the  present  moment  that 
trade  is  just  reviving. 

97235.  In  painting  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
there  are  long  periods  of  unemployment,  are  there  not  ? 
— That  is  so,  it  is  a  season  trade. 

97236.  Supposing  that  you  enabled  these  painters  to 
tide  over  the  time  of  unemployment,  what  do  you  think 
would  be  the  effect  on  painters'  wages  generally  ? — Of 
course,  I  suppose  your  suggestion  is  that  it  might  reduce 
the  standard  of  wages  ? 

97237.  Are  not  their  wages  calculated  on  the  assumption 
that  there  are  long  periods  of  unemployment  ? — -That 
might  be.  I  think  it  is  quite  possible,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  we  have  these  men  in  the  direst  straights,  absolutely 
starving. 

97238.  Is  that  due,  do  you  think,  to  not  treating  their 
wages  as  having  to  cover  the  long  periods  but  spending 
them  as  they  come  in  ? — ^I  cannot  say.  The  average 
painter  is  deluded  by  thinking  to  begin  with  that  he  is 
going  to  get  a  big  wage,  but  there  are  very  very  few  of 
these  painters  who  have  anything  like  a  decent  average 
wage  ;  their  average  wage  would  not  be  a  very  good  wage 
for  ordinary  purposes. 

97239.  You  speak  of  a  large  number  of  people  having 
been  attracted  into  Edinburgh  by  the  building  of  these 
hotels  and  so  forth,  and  having  settled  there.  Do  you 
look  forward  in  the  future  to  there  being  sufficient  em- 
ployment in  Edinburgh  for  all  these  people  ? — I  do  not. 
We  have  a  famous  Usher  Hall,  which  is  the  only  big  build- 
ing in  contemplation,  but  it  has  been  in  contemplation 
so  long  I  doubt  whether  it  will  ever  be  started. 

97240.  Do  you  think  with  regard  to  building  houses 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  revival  in  that  so'  as  to  employ  all 
the  people  who  have  come  in  ? — I  cannot  say  I  do.  Pro- 
perty certainly  is  almost  unsaleable. 

97241.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  the  congestion  is 
normal  or  chronic  ? — This  congestion  in  the  building 
trade  ?  We  have  ourselves  helped  some  people  out  to 
Canada,  but  I  think  these  men  were  not  likely  to  find 
employment  in  Edinburgh  at  the  present  time,  or  in 
the  near  future. 

97242.  How  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  that  ques- 
tion ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  I  know  no  other  part 
of  the  country  in  Scotland  where  there  is  any  demand 
for  builders.  The  demand  does  not  exist  a«  far  as  we 
know. 

97243.  You  do  not  do  very  much  in  the  way  of  emigra- 
tion to  foreign  coimtries  ? — We  carried  it  out  on  a  small 
scale  ;  we  sent  out  an  experimental  seventy-five  people. 

97244.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  that  is  a  good 
remedy  ? — If  one  regards  Canada  as  another  part  of  our 
own  Empire,  perhaps  it  is  ;  one  does  not  like  to  see  the 
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labour  going  out  of  our  own  country,  but  we  may  take 
that  view  of  it.    Those  we  have  sent  have  done  well. 

97245.  They  have  improved  their  position  to  what 
they  were  doing  in  Edinburgh  ? — We  have  had  some  very 
grateful  letters  from  those  that  were  sent.  Their  gratitude 
has  not  extended  to  the  point  of  paying  back  the  cost 
which  we  were  put  to,  which  we  thought  would  be 
done,  but  perhaps  we  have  waited  too  short  a  time  to 
expect  it. 

97246.  Do  you  think  the  form  of  employment  you  are 
giving  these  people  at  Murieston  will  give  them  a  taste 
for  country  life  and  help  you  to  migrate  them  to  different 
parts  of  Scotland  ? — I  doubt  that  because,  while  the  men 
have  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  labour  they  are 
getting  there,  what  they  are  doing  there  is  simply  trenching 
the  ground  and  incorporating  city  refuse,  which  is  not 
a  very  savoury  article.  It  is  quite  different  from  the 
ordinary  land  labour  where  they  would  have  an  interest 
in  plants  and  animals  and  so  on. 

97247.  You  do  not  think  you  might  be  able  to  work 
it  in  connection  with  small  holdings  and  so  on  ? — It 
might  be  possible,  because  this  site  is  well  planted  with 
trees,  but  we  are  not  at  that  stage  to-day ;  we  are 
simply  getting  the  estate  improved. 

97248.  Do  you  look  upon  that  as  a  possibility  in  the 
future  ? — It  is  a  possibility. 

97249.  Have  you  gone  into  these  plans  for  re-afforesta- 
tion in  Scotland,  which  have  been  a  good  deal  before  us  ? — 
No,  I  have  not. 

97250.  In  the  ultimate  future,  looking  very  far  forward, 
do  you  think,  if  your  system  of  labour  exchanges  was 
adopted  and  extended  over  the  country,  and  also  if  the 
problem  of  boy  labour  was  dealt  with  in  the  way  you 
suggest,  that  unemployment  would  become  a  very  rare 
phenomenon  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  these  are  going 
to  remedy  it ;  you  want  something  far  more  far-reaching 
than  that.  We  have  a  greater  supply  of  labour  at  the 
present  time  than  we  have  work  for. 

97251.  You  think  it  is  more  than  a  question  of  re- 
adjustment ? — I  think  it  is  obviously  more  than  a  question 
of  readjustment. 

97252.  What  would  you  suggest  as  the  remedy  ? — 
Take  Scotland  ;  we  have  great  tracks  of  mossland  which, 
in  the  course  of  our  investigations  we  were  advised  could 
be  made  into  crop-producing  land,  very  much  on  the  same 
lines  as  we  are  working  at  Murieston,  taking  what  to-day 
is  thrown  away  as  useless,  city  refuse.  If  such  work 
was  done  on  a  really  large  scale  it  is  work  that  could 
be  stopped  for  a  few  months  and  be  taken  up  again,  which 
is  a  great  advantage.  If  you  had  some  large  scheme  of 
that  sort  on  hand  where  you  could  draft  men  whenever 
there  was  a  period  of  depression  in  any  particular 
trade,  not  waiting  till  the  man  has  sold  his  furniture 
and  got  very  lew  down,  but  when  a  man  is  in  a  state 
of  unemployment,  if  he  comes  to  you  to-day  you  would 
say  :  You  can  at  one  3  go  out  to  the  farm,  and  you 
will  at  least  have  subsistence  and  will  not  need  to  part 
with  your  goods. 

97253.  That  is  assuming  that  unemployment  will  be 
a  constantly  recurring  factor  ? — At  the  present  time  I 
do  not  think  there  can  be  any  other  assumption  than 
that,  at  least  to  my  mind. 

97254.  I  am  supposing  that  these  various  remedies 
that  are  suggested  were  put  in  force  ;  you  still  feel  that 
that  would  be  a  recurring  feature  in  the  industry  of  the 
country  ? — Yes,  I  say  in  my  evidence  also  that  I  fancy 
that  has  got  to  be  provided  for. 

97255.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the 
division  between  your  laoour  exchange  and  your  distress 
committee,  as  to  how  far  the  names  are  kept  separate? — 
They  are  kept  separate,  absolutely  aistinct.  A  man 
comes  to  us  for  relief  work,  and  he  is  shown  the  schedule 
which  is  prescribed  for  any  applicant  for  relief  work, 
which  contains  a  very  large  number  of  questions.  The 
other  man  comes  to  another  office  altogether,  what  we 
call  the  municipal  labour  exchange,  and  says  :  I  want  to 
get  work  as  an  upholsterer  or  work  as  a  joiner  ;  then  a 
tew  simple  questions  have  to  be  replied  to,  such  questions 
as  would  show  his  capacity  for  the  work  he  desires,  and 
probably  his  previous  record  with  other  employers,  and  a 
separate  record  of  that  man  is  kept  altogether. 

97256.  Men  are  not  selected  from  that  register  for 
employment  relief  ? — No,  they  must  register  for  employ - 
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Mr.         ment  relief  at  the  other  place.    In  point  of  fact,  we 

■ArcMhald    check  the  two  registers  and  we  know  which  men  are  on 

Camphell.     both.    We  do  not  tell  the  employers  that.    We  have  a 

 ~      private  code  which  shows  that  a  man  has  registered  for 

17  Mar.  1908.  ^^jj^f  ^^^^  ^3  ^^^^ 

Overlapping  97257.  How  far  do  they  overlap  ? — I  could  give  you 
of  registers,    the  actual  figures  of  that,  but  I  have  not  them  here. 

We  have  just  now,  say,  600  or  so  on  the  municipal  labour 
exchange,  and  of  those  probably  200  are  also  at  our 
relief  work  department. 

97258.  And  really  may  be  doing  relief  work  ? — Thoy 
may  be  doing  relief  work. 

97259.  Or  they  may  be  on  the  selected  list  for  whom 
work  is  not  found  ? — -Yes. 

97260.  That  is  one-third  of  them  ?— Yes.  These 
men  are  anxious  to  fill  in  time. 

97261.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  at  what  trades 
these  200  men  work.  Could  you  put  in  particulars  of 
that  ? — I  should  be  very  happy  to. 

97262.  We  want  to  see  how  far  they  belong  to  the 
particular  trades  that  are  connected  with  building  ? — 
You  want  the  trades  of  the  men  on  both  registers  1 

97263.  Yes  ? — I  could  furnish  that  quite  readily. 
{See  Appendix  No.  XVIII.  (D)). 

Linked  97264.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  As  I  understand  it  you  wish 

labour  a  kind  of  universal  labour  exchange  for  the  whole  of  the 

•exchanges.     United  Kingdom  ?— That  is  my  ideal. 

97265.  You  want  that  because  then  we  should  be  able 
to  tell  whether  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labour  in  a  given 
place,  and  so  be  able  to  transfer  labour  to  that  place  ? — 
That  is  exactly  so. 

97266.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  so  far 
as  you  could  judge  in  Scotland  there  was  not  a  place  any- 
where where  you  could  find  these  men  employment  ? — 

Depression     With  the  men  attached  to  the  building  trade  I  know 
of  Scotch       of  no  place.    The  whole  of  the  country  is  affected  in  the 
building        same  way  as  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned, 
trade.  97267.  Of  com-se,  while  it  is  true  that  you  have  had 

Character  of  this  small  dispute  with  the  men,  or  with  some  of  them, 
applicants,        is  still  true  that  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  really  decent 
men  who  only  want  employment  ? — Yes. 

97268.  They  only  want  the  means  of  getting  their 
living  ? — They  are  most  decent  men.  We  have  been 
greatly  impressed  with  that.  We  have  men  working 
at  Murieston  to-day  with  records  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen  years  continuous  employment  at  one  job. 
Cliaracter  of  97269.  The  work  that  you  are  giving  them  is  not  at 
work  and  ^^^^  work,  and  the  wages  are  not  so  good,  as  they 

rate  of  would  get  under  ordinary  conditions  ? — Certainly  not. 

wages,  not  97270.  So  you  have  not  given  any  inducement  for 
inducements.  -^^^      rush  at  you  for  this  work  ? — Par  from  it. 

97271.  It  has  all  been  the  other  way  ? — That  is  so. 

97272.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  are  voluntarily 
staying  in  Edinburgh  having  knowledge  that  there  is 
work  for  them  elsewhere,  and  they  will  not  go  to  it  ? — 
No,  I  am  sure  they  are  not ;  they  are  most  willing  to  go. 
We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  go 
out  to  work  in  other  places  where  work  was  offered. 

97273.  When  you  have  been  able  to  offer  the  men 
work  away  from  Edinburgh,  the  men  have  only  been 
too  willing  and  anxious  to  go  and  do  it  ? — Most  anxious. 
I  have  proof  of  it  in  men  going  out  to  lift  potatoes,  work 
which  13  not  agreeable  work,  but  they  take  it  most  wi Singly. 

97274.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with 
lads  one  way  and  the  other.  ?— Yes,  I  have. 

Continuation     97275.  You  said  that  continuation  schools  were  not 
schools.         very  much  used  ? — Not  so  much  used  as  one  would  wish 
to  s«e  them. 

97276.  Do  you  think  that  is  because  the  boys  have 
had  enough  discipline  and  sweating  in  their  work  and 
they  feel  they  want  some  other  kind  of  recreation  ? — 
I  think  it  is  just  boy  nature ;  he  feels  as  soon  as  he  has 
done  with  school  he  wants  to  be  absolutely  done  with  it 
and  he  thinks  a  continuation  class  is  another  way  of 
remaining  at  school  while  he  is  at  work. 

97277.  He  feels  he  is  still  at  school  ? — Yes,  he  has  not 
made  the  great  step  from  boyhood  to  manhood  so  long 
as  he  is  associated  with  the  school. 

"Half-time  97278.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  have 
ecliooi  a  half-time  school  for  boy«  from  fourteen  until  seventeen 

or  eighteen  ? — It  would  take  a  great  deal  of  readjustment. 
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It  would  be  a  very  advantageous  arrangement  if  it  could 
be  carried  out,  but  it  would  take  a'  lot  of  adjustment  of 
various  trades. 

97279.  There  was  a  lot  of  adjustment  had  to  be  made 
when  the  Factory  Act  came  in,  was  there  not  ? — Yes. 

97280.  This  would  not  be  so  big  a  job  as  that  ? — No, 
I  would  certainly  favoru'  an  attempt  to  arrange  such  a 
matter. 

97281.  There  is  only  one  other  thing,  and  that  is  with  Ave' 
regard  to  painters'  wages,  or  anyone  elses  wages,  I  gather  yeai 
from  your  answer  that  the  wages  a  painter  earns  are  not  ?^  . 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  save  up  for  himself  during  the  '°®"|'ientj 
time  that  he  is  not  employed  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

97282.  They  do  not  earn  sufficient  to  maintain  them- 
selves during  the  period  when  they  are  not  at  work  ? — - 
That  I  cannot  say  absolutely.  There  are  a  lot  of  men 
who  are  on  a  sort  of  permanent  staff  of  fkms  and  they 
are  quite  well  off,  but  it  is  the  large  number  of  men  who 
are  taken  on  regularly  every  year  by  the  ss.me  firms  at 
their  busy  times,  but  are  dismissed  when  the  slack  times 
come  on.  The  average  wage  of  these  men  I  do  not  con- 
sider sufficient  to  enable  the  men  to  go  through  the  winter 
on  their  own  account. 

97283.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  You  do  not  suggest  that  they 
should  be  provided  with  work  winter  by  winter  regularly  ? 
— No,  I  fancy  you  would  have  to  readjust  matters  in 
some  more  general  way  than  that,  because  those  men 
for  the  next  few  months  in  Edinburgh  certainly,  and  I 
suppose  it  will  be  the  same  here,  will  be  getting  very  big 
wages  and  over-time  work  of  all  sorts.  If  in  some  way 
you  could  control  the  work  so  that  men  were  not  getting 
over-time  at  one  time  of  the  year  and  doing  nothing  at 
all  at  another  time,  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

97284.  The  provision  of  work  for  these  men  during  the  Prov4i 
winter  is  no  remedy  for  that  ? — That  is  quite  the  case  ;  reliei'of] 
we  are  only  dealing  with  palliatives.  ^"^^  f^; 

97285.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  It  makes  the  matter  worse  ?— 
Yes,  it  is  tiding  them  over  until  you  can  find  a  solution,  trade 
that  is  all  I  mean.  palliij^i 

97286.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Although  it  might  make  the 
conditions  worse,  there  is  often  a  worse  thing  than  that 
and  that  is  to  allow  the  physical  and  moral  deterioration 
of  these  men  and  their  wives  and  families  by  leaving  the 
problem  alone  ? — I  agree  with  you. 

97287.  {Chairman.)  You  seem  to  think  that  unemploy-  DeprAi 
ment  is  likely  to  continue  chronic  ;  should  you  say  the  condi  nol 
conditions  with  regard  to  unemployment  were  worse  emplc  nent 
in  Edinburgh  now  than  they  Were  a  few  years  ago  ? — I       , '  , 
think  so. 

97288.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — As  I  have 
explained,  we  are  in  a  somewhat  exceptional  position ; 
for  many  years  our  building  trade  in  Edinburgh  became 
gradually  more  and  more  active,  but  for  years  past  it  ' 
has  been  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  and  any  number  of 

men  are  out  of  emplojTnent  who  are  associated  with  such 
trades.  Then  again  (I  am  dealing  entirely  with  the 
place  I  know  most  of)  we  have  that  Scottish  Vulcanite 
Works  closed  where  they  employed  500  men,  so  that 
makes  500  more. 

97289.  In  the  building  trade  are  they  the  skilled  or  Deprebia 
the  unskilled  men  ? — Both  skilled  and  unskilled.    Of  buildi  l 
course,  there  is  the  trade  of  hewers  practically  wiped  trade 
out  of  existence  by  the  machmes  for  dressing  the  stones 

Those  men  are  practically  unskilled  labourers  now. 

97290.  Has  the  population  of  Edinbm-gh  increased  Increa  m 
very  much  of  recent  years  ? — It  has  materially  increased ;  populi) 
it  is  not  a  manufacturing  town,  and  does  not  increase 

at  the  same  rate  as  others. 

97291.  Is  there  much  immigration  ? — At  the  time 
of  the  boom  in  the  building  trade  there  was  great  immi- 
gration to  Edinburgh. 

97292.  And  the  people  have  remained  there  ? — Yes. 

97293.  Should  you  say  that  the  majority  of  the  people  Propoi  nof 
who  were  on  relief  work  are  persons  who,  in  ordinary  classes 
conditions,  are  in  permanent  employ  ? — I  give  a  certain  relieve 
percentage  of  these  things.    I  think  there  are  a  great 
number  of  people  in  Edinburgh  who  belong  to  season 
trades,  and  are  very  busy  at  one  time  and  not  busy  at 
another.    Those  people  come  on  to  starvation  when  it 
comes  to  slackness ;  they  do  not  seem  able,  either  by  the 
wages  earned  or  natural  capacity,  to  put  enough  on  one 
side  to  keep  them. 
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97294.  They  are  not  able  to  dovetail  employments 
to  occupy  them  the  whole  year  ?— No. 

97295.  Do  they  go  down  to  Leith  and  try  to  get  work 
tjjere  ? — Yes,  but  the  docks  are  domg  very  little  now  ; 
the  men  are  tramping  down  there  day  after  day,  and 
are  not  able  to  earn  half-a-crown  as  they  used  to  be. 

97296.  How  does  Edinburgh  compare  with  Leith 
with  regard  to  the  poor  parts.  I  suppose  the  poor  parts 
of  the  combined  burghs  are  much  the  same  ? — Leith 
is  very  much  not  combined  with  Edinburgh  ;  in  a  way 
it  is  alongside  of  Edinburgh,  but  it  is  very  strongly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  an  independent  burgh. 

97297.  For  all  practical  purposes    you   cannot  tell 
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when  you  are  in  Edinburgh  and  when  you  are  in  Leith  ? 
— That  is  so. 

97298.  That  being  so,  the  poorer  the  people  are  the 
more  they  migrate  to  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town.  Do 
the  poor  of  Edinburgh  migrate  to  Leith  ao  that  Leith, 
you  would  say,  was  a  poorer  place  than  Edinburgh  ;  is 
it  the  receptacle  of  the  poor  of  Edinburgh  at  all  ? — No, 
we  could  not  do  anythmg  with  them  if  they  did  so  ;  we 
can  only  deal  with  those  residing  twelve  months  in 
Edmburgh.  Leith  has  its  own  Distress  Committee.  On 
the  whole  Leith  is  a  poorer  place  than  Edinburgh. 

97299.  You  believe  that  the  conditions  with  which  Chronic 
you  are  dealing  in  Edinburgh  are  not  abnormal  but  are  flepression  ii? 
likely  to  continue  ? — Certainly,  one  has  no  reason  to  employment, 
see  the  end  of  them  at  the  present  moment. 


Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


97300.  (Chairman.)  You  are  D.Sc.  (London),  Ph.D 
(Munich),  Fellow  of  the  Liimean  Society  of  London, 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women,  Vice-President  of  the  National  Union 
of  Women  Workers,  and  hold  many  other  offices  ? — That 
is  so. 

9730L  You  have  prepared  a  statement  as  to  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  educational  information  and  employ- 
ment bureaux  under  the  local  education  authorities  which, 
if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in,  we  will  treat  as  your  Evidence- 
in-chief  ? — Certainly. 

[The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  In  any  general  survey  of  the  trades  and  industries 
in  our  country,  it  is  customary  to  think  of  them  in  two 
main  groups — skilled  and  unskilled.  Yet  within  the; 
last  forty  years  machine  work  has  so  extensively 
entered  intj  the  skilled  trades,  that  the  old  dividing 
lilies  have  become  much  less  sharply  defined,  and  new 
work  values  have  established  themselves  between  the 
unskilled  worker  drawing  the  recognised  wage  for  un- 
skilled work  in  a  particular  trade,  and  the  highly 
expert  worker  earning  the  recognised  wage  for  skilled 
work  in  the  same  trade. 

•  2.  The  trades  unions,  by  means  of  strict  upholding 
E  of  a  minimum  wage  for  fully  trained  workmen,  have 
counteracted  the  tendency  that  might  have  ensued  of 
loose  definition  of  wages.  But  the  trades  unions  have 
not  been  able  to  withstand  the  greatly  increased  use 
that  can  now  be  made  of  semi-skilled  or  half -trained 
workmen,  of  active,  deft-handed  women,  and  young 
lads  in  the  first  glow  of  youth  and  strength.  These 
classes  of  workpeople  suffer  many  disadvantages 
attendant  upon  new  and  insufficiently  regulated  con- 
ditions of  labour  notwithstanding  v/hich  their  numbers 
continue  to  increase  in  all  large  industrial  cities,  and 
unemployment  is  a  common  evil.  Conversely,  there 
has  been  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  skilled  work- 
people, although,  owing  to  the  smaller  demand  for 
expert  handwork,  it  is  only  locally  and  in  certain 
trades  that  tliis  diminution  makes  itself  felt  as  an 
actual  dearth  of  skilled  workers. 

3.  The  decrease  of  the  skilled  worker,  if  allowed  to 
continue  unrestrainedly  and  without  counterbalancing 
influences,  would  inevitably  result  in  a  loss  to  the 
good  citize-sh'p  of  our  nation.  The  leneficial  effect  of 
systematic,  continuous  training  in  any  direction  is  well 
known.  The  habits  of  careful  work,  and  necessity 
for  mental  activity  called  forth  in  the  training  of  a 
first-class  workman,  have  been  as  important  in  deter- 
minins;  our  standard  of  national  character  as  other 
specialised  courses  of  training  in  our  public  schools, 
our  universities,  our  service  colleges.  In  virtue  of  the 
industrial  supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  wo  have  in  the 
past  been  able  to  afford  the  benefits  of  careful  work- 
shop training  to  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  working- 
classes  than  other  European  oountrieB.  Private 
employers  in  many  trades  and  industries  could  not 
have  won  success  unless  their  apprentices  and  learners 
had  received  an  almost  individual  training  in  the  work- 
shops. The  advantage  to  the  employers  coincided  with 
the  advantage  to  the  nation,  and  it  built  up  generation 
after  generation  of  self-respecting,  well-informed  work- 
people from  whom  our  middle  classes  have  been  largely 
recruited. 

4.  The  rush  and  competition  with  other  countries 
is  now  much  keener,  and  one  outstanding  result  of 
machine  production  is  that  the  majority  of  our  young 
workers  in  industrial  centres  are  brought  up  under  the 
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journeymaTi's    training.    The   personal  bond  between   

master  and  apprentice  ig  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 
It  still  lingers  in  the  country  and  smaller  towns,  and 
the  class  of  apprentice  that  is  trained  there  differs  in 
many  respects  from  his  city-brtd  colleague.  Elaborate 
macliinery  cannot  be  afforded  in  the  smaller  workshoips, 
and  the  lads  have  to  karn  to  put  their  hand  to  all  parts 
of  the  work  and  in  this  way  acquire  a  fairly  general 
dexterity.  Again,  the  evenings  are  almost  perforce 
spent  in  the  open  air,  and  the  lad's  physique  has  a  good 
©hance  of  full  development. 

5.  In  cities,  where  the  output  is  at  higili  pressure,  the  Effect  of 
employer  who  cannot  afford  efficient  machinery  falls  niaciiinery  oa 
behind  in  the  race.    In  all  trades  where  machinery  is  appreutice- 
extensiively  used,  apprentices  become  a  minority,  and  sl'ip- 
therefore  a  minor  consideration.    Thus  arises  the  pre- 
valent  complaint   of  the  trades   unions,   that  the 
employers  make  use  of  their  apprentices  as  they  would 

use  their  "  boy  labourers,"  keeping  them  at  specialised 
forms  of  work  and  in  no  sense  providing  for  them  a 
general  training  at  their  trade. 

6.  To  take  saw-milling  work  as  an  example,  the  Narrow 
best  of  the  boy  labourers  in  a  workshop  are  selected  training  due 
to  be  trained — nominally  as  apprentices — at  some  of  to  macliinery. 
the     closely     specialised     machines,     and  become 

"  machinemen,"  who  can  earn  good  wages  when  trade 
is  brisk,  but  are  particularly  liable  to  unemploy- 
ment in  slack  times,  as  they  have  neither  the  train- 
ing nor  the  dexterity  of  the  typical  journeymen  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  In  joinery,  cabinet- 
making,  plumbing,  the  same  tendency  holds  ;  in  many 
workshops  the  apprentices  do  not  see  all  the  details 
of  their  work,  but  only  assist  in  putting  parts  to- 
gether that  have  been  prepared  by  machinery  there 
or  elsewhere.  The  number  of  really  first-class 
journeymen  correspondingly  decreases,  and  there  is 
a  growing  conviction  that  the  long  period's  of  train- 
ing do  not  always  carry  sufficient  advantage  to  the 
apprentices. 

7.  The  more  limited  opportunities  now  afforded'  in  Apprentice- 
the  towns  may  account  for  some  of  the  cases  of  in-  ship  of 
efficient  journeymen  to  be  found  among  the  unem-  unsuitable 
ployed.    But  there  is  a,lso   this  other  factor — that  lads, 
many  lads  who  apprentice  themselves  are  thoroughly 
unsuitable  for  the  work.    Some  may  be  poor  scholars 

and  unprepared  for  apprentdceship  in  the  matter  of 
general  education ;  others  may  only  discover  after 
beginning  that  they  have  no  special  aptitude  for  the 
particular  trade  they  happen  to  have  selectedl  and  may 
render  forced  and  unsatisfactory  service  all  the  time. 
They  may  shift  along  under  an  employer  so  long  as 
they  are  on  apprentice  wages,  but  no  employer  would 
retain  an  unsatisfactory  apprentice  as  a  full-paid 
journeyman.  Hence  there  is  always  a  downdtopping 
of  incapable  young  journeymen,  calling  themselves 
skilled  workmen,  and  yet  unlikely  to  get  work  except 
in  times  of  busy  trade.  Such  youths  have  not 
even  the  ready  wit  of  the  "  casual  worker  or  boy 
labourer,"  who  has  always  had  to  fight  his  own  battle 
and  prove  himself  worthy  of  his  wage.  Conse- 
quently the  same  employer  who  discards  the  less  fit 
apprentices  at  the  end  of  their  time  may  elevate  the 
smarter  "boy  labourers"  to  be  "  handy  -  men  "  or 
"  machine-men "  with  a  full  weekly  wage,  not  very 
much  below  the  wage  of  the  skilled  worker. 

8.  Such  are  the  fortunes  of  working  lads  ;  as  a  rule.  Effect  of 
the  beginning  makes  all  the  difference,  and,  above  all,  home  life  on 
what  counts  most  in  securing  success  is  the  kind  of  future  of  boy. 
home  from  which  the  young  worker  comes.      Is  he 
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17  Mar.  1908.  and  the  lad  will  iuid  his  own  values  in  life  whether 
  he  starts  as  an  apprentiice  or  a  boy  labourer. 

Increasing  9-  An  important  feature  of  present  conditions  is  in- 
laxity  in  creasing  laxity  in  the  treatment  of  apprenticeship  agree- 
treatment  of  ments.  The  indenture  bondl  between  employer  and 
apprentice-  apprentice  is  retained  in  comparatively  few  trades  : 
ship  pottery  and  some  departments  of  the  glass  trade  have 

agreements,  g,  signed  indenture.  In  some  of  the  building  trades 
and  in  plumbing,  indentures  are  drawn  up  by  certain 
employers  after  a  few  months'  trial  of  an  apprentice. 
In  engineering,  shipbuiilding,  and  the  metal  and  wood- 
work trades  generally,  the  apprentice  that  does  not 
serve  out  hie  time  gets  no  "  lines  "  from  his  employer, 
and  stands  little  chance  of  becoming  a  recognised 
journeyman.  In  most  trades  an  oral  agreement  is 
made  for  the  length  of  the  period  and  the  conditions  of 
apprenticeship,  but  it  is  too  often  the  case  in  the  large 
industrial  cities  that  apprentices  tire  of  serving  their 
time,  and  are  tempted  by  the  higher  wages  in  some 
factory  to  enter  there  as  boy  labourers  ;  or  they  hear 
of  another  shop  in  the  same  line  as  their  employer's, 
but  where  the  weekly  wage  is  sixpence  or  a  shilling 
more,  and  they  only  wait  their  chance  of  an  opening. 
These  are  the  difficulties  the  employer  has  to  contend 
with,  and  they  naturally  tend  to  diminish  his  personal 
interest  in  apprentices. 


Decline  of 
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10.  Each  locality  has  its  own  combination  of  conditions 
and  circumstances,  but  from  one  cause  or  another  it  is 
undbubtedly  the  case  that  a  large  and  increasing  propor- 
tion of  boys  never  pass  through  that  period  of  appren- 
ticeship discipline  which  has  been  in  the  past  of  the 
utmost  Vialue  to  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
artisan  classes.  And  it  is  imperative  in  the  interest 
of  our  race  and  country  that  measures  be  adopted  to 
replace,  so  far  as  possible,  the  salutary  effects  of  a 
system  that  is  weakening  and  changing  with  the  times. 


Effect  of 


of  girls. 


11.  Again,  the  girl  who  at  fourteen  enters  factory 
factory  work  work,  or  undertakes  unskilled  or  skilledi  work  of  any 
on  after  life    kind,   and  gives  no  further  thought  to  home  and 

domestic  duties,  becomes  a  positive  menace  to  the  com- 
munity. For,  no  matter  how  steady  and  capable  a 
workman  may  be,  if  the  woman  he  marries  cannot  buy 
economically,  cook,  sew,  and  keep  a  house  and  the 
children  clean,  his  wages  will  not  provide  the  necessary 
comfort  and  sustenance.  One  hears  of  a  workman 
earning  from  30s.  to  £2  a  week,  yet,  after  being  two 
weeks  out  of  work,  his  household  is  in  beggary.  If 
thrift  be  not  inborn  and  bredi,  it  must  be  taugtht  and 
insisted  upon  in  the  girls  and  young  women,  and,  even 
then,  a  woman's  thrift  will  only  be  of  use  if  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  man's  wages  be  allowed  for  the  house- 
keeping, and  the  sawngs  or  insurance  fund. 

12.  The  prolonged  depression  of  recent  years  in 
certain  trades  has  shown  conclusively  that  there  are 
widespread  weaknesses  of  use  and  wont  among  the 
industrial  classes,  which  remain  untouched  by  our 
existing  Poor  Laws  and  voluntary  agencies.  Construc- 
tive measures  on  a  broad  basis  are  called  for,  first,  in 
regard  to  the  care  of  infants  and  children  ;  second — 
and,  as  I  think,  no  less  urgently — in  the  guidance  of 
our  boys  and  girls  during  tJie  early  stages  of  their 
industrial  career.  Only  when  our  country  shall  have 
devised  a  connected  series  of  measures,  and  set  them 
working  in  such  perfection  that  no  link  overlaps  the 
other  more  than  is  necessary  to  give  strength  to  the 
chain,  will  a  truly  statesmanlike  system  be  attained — 
constructive,  preventive,  and  remedial  in  effect. 

13.  Just  as  the  first  few  years  of  childhood'  are  the 
most  critical  years  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
individual,  the  first  few  years  after  leaving  school  are 
the  most  critical  for  the  moral  and  mental  well-being 
of  our  working  population.  If  these  years  can  be  spent 
industriously  and  to  good  purpose,  the  parents  and  the 
public  may  have  confidt-nce  in  the  future  of  the  boy  or 
girl. 

14.  The  beginnings  of  work  for  the  factory  hand  and 
boy  labourer  are  even  more  haphazard  than  those  for 
tlie  apprentice.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  it  is 
open  to  the  local  Education  Authorities  to  grant  a 
parent  the  right  of  removing  a  child  from  school  at  an 
earlier  age  than  fourteen  under  special  circumstances, 
such  as  delicate  health  of  the  child,  attested!  by  a 
medical  certificate,  or  extreme  poverty  of  the  parents, 
and  the  need  of  the  child's  help  at  home. 
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15.  In  some  of  the  industrial  towns  with  a  large  r. 
number  of  factories,  parents  are  apt  to  take  undue  *^*''*^! 
advantage  of  this  privilege.    They  apply  to  the  Local  Ijqv  ^ 
Education   Authority   on   all    sorts   of  pretexts  to  ^j^jg 
get  their   children  free  from  school   at  twelve  or  fourti 
thirteen  years  of  age,   and    immediately    send    the  efifect 
children  to  'work  at  the  factories  and  earn  a  wage,  empk 
Even  when  the  children  only  leave  school  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  the  parents,  in  selecting  work  for  them, 
too  often  think  mainly  of  where  the  highest  wage  can 
be  obtained.     As  a  rule  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen 
years  of  age  can  earn  6s.  a  week  at  once  on  entering 
factory  work,  and  in  a  few  months  or  a  year,  if  they 
are  paid  by  the  amount  of  work  done,  they  may  earn 
8s.  or  9s.  a  week.    The  disadvantage,  however,  is  that 
as  they  grow  older  they  rank  as  unskilled  worlcers, 
and  their  wages  will  as  full-grown  men  and  women 
always  remain  lower  than  the  wages  of  the  skilled 
worlcers,  and  their  prospects  extremely  narrow. 
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16.  A  quite  ordinary  rate  of  wages  given  to  young 
apprentices  in  Great  Britain  is  about  4s.  a  week  for 
the  first  year,  and  a  rise  of  Is.  a  week  each  year,  or 
a  rise  of  2s.  a  week  in  the  later  years.  This  com- 
pares unfavourably  with  the  early  payments  in  un- 
skilled woirk,  and  the  parents  who  are  very  poor  and 
in  need  of  money  cannot  afford  to  let  their  family 
go  to  trades  where  there  is  a  long  period  of  training. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  many  parents  who  might 
quite  well  manage  it  by  a  little  economy,  but  either 
do  not  think  very  seriously  about  it  or  are  influenced 
by  the  thought  that  they  can  only  get  the  good  of  the 
boy's  or  girl's  wages  for  a  year  or  two  while  they  live 
under  the  parents'  roof,  and,  therefore,  the  more  that 
can  be  made  at  once  by  the  children  the  better.  Thus 
many  a  capable  lad  may  be  prevented  from  becoming 
a  skilled  workman,  and  from  making  in  after-life 
the  larger  wages  of  the  skilled  trades. 

17.  There  are,  again,  cases  where  the  parents  have  ^i^gg^ 
hardly  any  controlling  hand  in  the  matter.      The  parent 
lads  or  girls  themselves  wish  to  earn  high  wages,  and  intluer. 
purposely  select   any   highly-paid    temporary  work, 
especially  some  with  a  little  excitement,  such  as  news- 


paper-selling or  van-driving,    or   they   go   to  some 


Attracins 

factory  where  their  companions  happen  to  be  of  nnslled 
ployed.  If  they  do  not  give  much  thought  to  the  jj^y  jg^i,;, 
future,  OT  attention  tO'  the  work  in  hand,  their  places 
can  readily  be  filled  in  the  factory,  and  they  may  drift 
through  carelessness  into  the  ranks  of  the  idle  and 
inefficient.  At  first  they  may  simpl}'  have  secured 
temporary  work  ;  then  they  take  to  looking  round  for 
other  work,  and  loafing  about  the  streets.  It  is  only 
the  exceptional  boy  that  would  devote  time  out  of 
work  to  school  classes  and  think  of  "bettering"  him 
self.  As  a  rule  boy  labourers  prefer  to  continue  at 
unskilled  work,  because  they  may  be  engaged  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months  at  a  busy  time,  and  be  given 
high  wages,  and  afterwards  they  rather  enjoy  the 
idleness  of  a  slack  time.  So  long  as  they  are  young 
and  strong,  youths  are  always  fairly  sure  of  finding 
some  work  to  do,  even  if  they  are  unskilled,  because 
the  wage  of  the  "boy  labourer"  is  small  compared 
to  the  man's  wages,  and  employers  are  glad  of  tlio 
extra  hands.  The  habit  of  the  boy  labourer  is  to 
move  from  one  workshop  to  another,  according  to  the 
busy  time  in  each.  But  the  difficulties  for  such  casual 
workerrs  begin  when  they  become  men,  as  by  that 
time  their  spells  of  idleness  have  taken  effect  upon 
them,  and  they  rarely  become  the  steady  workmen 
that  employers  can  depend  on  as  labourers,  and  care 
lo  engage  as  regular  workmen. 

18.  Irregular  habits  either  among  the  unskilled  or 
skilled,  the  boys  or  men,  are  a  very  serious  considera- 

tion  in  all  trades  where  work  is  done  in  squads,  such  v,i,,y,„ei 
as  the  foundries  and  engineering  workshops,  the  ship-  larirely  i 
building  yards,  pottery,  glass,  and  bottle-making  in-  lesults  ( 
dustries.  They  are  the  cause  of  much  of  the  present  irregulai 
incompetency  and  unemployment,  and  are  altogether  fiabits. 
destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  our  working 
classes. 

19.  The  evil  is  one  that  by  its  very  nature  spreads 
in  all  directions,  and  if  we  would  strike  at  its  roots, 
we  must  take  precautionary  measures  to  guarf  our 
wage-earning  boys  and  girls,  so  far  as  possible,  against 
it,  when  they  leave  the  elementary  public  schools.  It 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  means  of  assistance  to  our 
working  classes  and  an  economic  boon  to  the  country 
if  we  could  devise  some  system  whereby  the  actively 
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developing  energies  of  boyhood  and  girlhood  could  be 
directed  into  channels  of  work  likely  to  be  congenial 
to  the  worker  and  to  lead  to  some  permanent  means 
of  livelihood. 

20.  At  present  no  civic  or  other  local  authority 
regards  it  as  one  of  its  functions  to  keep  itself  cognisant 
of  industrial  conditions  in  the  locality  and  to  hi  pre- 
pared to  place  its  knowledge  at  the  disposition  of 
parents  anxious  to  advise  their  children  for  the  best. 
The  scheme  which  I  have  tlie  privilege  of  laying  before 
the  Royal  Commission  is  designed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  supplying  this  deficiency  in  a  manner  likely  to 
throw  the  least  possible  cost  upon  the  public.  It 
proposes  no  new  organisation,  but  simply  that  in 
England  the  Education  Committee  of  a  Local 
Authority,  and  in  Scotland  the  School  Board,  witli 
the  support  of  the  Town  and  County  Councils  in  eacli 
district,  sliould  make  any  necessary  additions  to  the 
office  staff,  and  conduct  an  Educational  Information 
and  Employment  Bureau  for  the  use  of  out-going 
scholars  and  young  workers. 

21.  The  work  to  be  undertaken  in  the  bureau  would 
be  that  of  supplying  the  scholars  and  their  parents 
or  guardians  with  information  about  the  occupations 
open  to  young  workers,  the  prospects  in  each  case, 
and  the  likelihood  of  an  opening  being  available  at 
once,  or  whsn  the  worker  reached  the  necessary  age. 
If  the  occupation  that  seemed  most  suitable  happened 
to  be  one  which  could  not  be  entered  upon  for  some 
little  time,  then  advice  could  be  given  on  the  basis 
of  the  school  r3cord  of  the  boy  or  girl  as  to  the  further 
classwork  that  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  the  interval, 
and  the  wage-earning  work  that  might  be  taken  up 
temporarily. 

22.  The  ideal  is  that  every  boy  and  every  girl  should 
be  given  the  chance  of  making  a  good  start  in  life, 
and  that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  talking 
over  their  possible  future  with  some  experienced  mind 
well  able  to  give  expsrt  advice  and  to  judge  how  far  a 
little  help  might  be  beneficial,  either  in  the  form  of 
maintenance  allowances  or  personal  supervision. 
Neither  the  parent  nor  the  teaeher  can  have  the 
accurate  knowledge  and  broad  outlook  tliat  can  be 
acquired  by  an  expei-t  placed  in  charge  of  such  a 
Bureau. 


isential  23.  The  two  essential  points  in  my  scheme  are  (1) 
of  the  that  it  proposes  to  deal  with  each  child  individually, 
'  and  (2)  to  make  use  of  the  school  organisation  as  the 
most  appropriate  means  of  arriving  at  the  individual 
children.  When  the  children  leave  school  they  are 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  thousands  that  leave  school  annually  in  any 
large  city  can  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  voluntary 
organisations. 
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24.  But  there  are  other  considerations  that  make 
me  select  the  schools  as  the  best  basis  upon  which  a 
broad  scheme  might  be  founded.  The  teachers  know 
the  actual  standard  of  education  arrived  at  by  each 
child,  and  are  often  better  qualified  even  than  the 
parents  to  form  an  opinion  of  any  particular  bent  or 
aptitude  and  the  kind  of  employment  that  would  be 
likely  to  prove  suitable.  Again,  we  must  look  to  the 
Local  Authorities  in  charge  of  school  administra- 
tion to  provide  some  further  discipline  of  mind  and 
body  that  shall  reach  our  young  factory-workers  after 
they  leave  the  elementary  schools,  and  which  shall 
to  some  extent  make  up  for  the  want  of  mental  interest 
and  stimulation  in  automatic  forms  of  labour. 
Healthful  methods  of  physical  recreation  are  often 
as  necessary  to  these  growing  lads  and  girls  as  further 
mental  training  and  a  certain  provision  in  this 
direction  comes  within  the  spliere  of  the  Local 
Authority. 

25.  Upon  the  Local  Authorities  also  falls  the 
responsibility  of  organising  the  technical  and  com- 
mercial teaching,  whether  in  the  technical  colleges 
higher-grade  schools  or  trade  schools,  or  continuation 
classes,  and  all  such  teaching  has  to  be  carefully 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  each  district.  In  view  of 
the  decline  of  apprenticeship  the  possibility  of  our 
country  retaining  a  high  position  in  skilled  workman- 
ship rests  mainly  upon  the  value  of  these  classes,  their 
entire  relevancy  to  the  needs  of  the  various  groups 


of  young  workers  whose  attendance  they  invite,  and  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
their  inspiring  influence  in  awakening  young  interests  Gordon. 

and  enthusiasms  and  imbuing  work  with  vitality  and   

elasticity.  1"  ^av.  1908. 

26.  Above  all,  it  depends  upon  the  local  authorities  Co-operation 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  employers  in  their  of  employers, 
districts,  a  condition  absolutely  essential  to  success, 

and  to  consider  with  them  the  best  distribution  of 
time  between  the  workshops  and  the  classes  for 
learners  in  the  various  local  industries. 

27.  In  order  to  carry  out  successfully  the  educa-  Collection  of 
tional  part  of  its  duties,  a  Local  Authority  inevitably  information, 
finds  itself  under  the  necessity  of  collecting  informa- 
tion regarding  the  occupations  and  employments  open 

to  young  people  in  the  district,  the  demand  for  young 
workers,  the  higher  grades  of  work  for  which  technical 
teaching  ought  to  be  provided,  the  methods  of  the 
workshops,  and  the  best  way  in  which  the  classwork 
might  supplement  them.  Very  little  additional  ex- 
penditure would  be  required  to  add  some  further 
details,  such  as  the  wages  and  prospects  in  the  various 
employments,  and  to  arrange  that  the  information 
possessed  shoiild  be  made  practically  useful  to  every 
parent  and  applied  to  the  case  of  eaoh  individual  out- 
going scholar. 

28.  The  information  to  be  supplied  by  the  bureau  Anangeincnt 
would  require  to  be  tabulated  and  arranged  in  an  of  informa- 
orderly   way.    For   example,    the   local    trades   and  tii^n  in  avi  il- 
industries  might  be  grouped  under  : —  form. 

(a)  Skilled  trades  and  occupations  in  which  an 
apprenticeship  of  several  years  has  to  be 
served  ;  the  scale  of  wages  during  the  appren- 
ticeship, also  the  full  wage  to  be  obtained  after 
apprenticeship. 

{h)  Less  skill  d  traders  and  occupations  or  factory, 
work,  where  the  beginner  does  not  serve  an 
apprenticeship  but  learns  the  work  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  ;  the  wages  to  be  noted 
as  given  to  beginners,  and  the  average  wage 
earned  by  expert  workers. 

(c)  Unskilled   labour  connected   with   almost  all 

trades  and  industries  ;  to  be  specially  noted 
here  is  the  demand  for  boy  labour  and  the 
probability  or  insecurity  of  continuous  em- 
ployment. 

(d)  Casual  labour  and  local  occupations  of  quite 

temporary  character  for  young  boys  and  girls, 
ceasing  at  definite  ages  ;  such  as  the  delivery 
of  parcels,  selling  newspapers,  etc. 

29.  In  addition  to  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the!  Recomnien- 
various  occupations  open  to  out-going  scholars,  there  dations  as  to 
would  be  definite  recommendations  as  to  any  educa-  continuation 
tional  work  that  might  be  continued  during  the  period  woik. 

of  the  boy's  or  girl's  training  in  the  workshops  ;  and 
also  a  full  statement  of  any  maintenance  funds  or  Information 
bursaries  that  are  open  for  competition  or  applica- 
tion,  and  the  conditions  attached. 

30.  Where  any  boys  or  girls  seem  so  situated  that  a 
Ht'le  extra  cxre  and  supervision  might  be  desirable, 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  bureau  would  recommend 
their  cases  for  special  attention  to  committees  of 
voluntary  workers,  either  those  already  existing,  or 
any  that  might  come  to  be  organised  in  connection 
with  tlie  bureau. 

31.  It  is  hoped  that  the  social  and  philanthropic  Co  opei-ation 
work  so  willingly  rendered  by  many  associations  and  with  social 
committees,  would  tlius  be  made  more  effective,  as  and 
through  the  local  school  bureau  they  would  be  sup-  phihitithropic 
plied  with  the  particulars  of  the  actual  educational  «flort. 
attainments  of  the  cases  referred  to  them,  and  the 

direction  v/ould  be  suggested  in  which  suitable  work 
might  be  found. 

32.  On  the  other  hand,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  Advantage  of 
of  out-going  school  children  ought  not  to  be  necessi-  skilled advio© 
tous,  and  for  these  the  expert  guidance  and  advice  to  young 
obtained  at  the  bureau  should  amply  suffice.    There  people. 

is  scarcely  any  boy  or  girl,  or  any  well-meaning 
parent,  that  would  not  be  glad  to  feel  they  might  have 
the  benefit  of  an  interview  with  an  official,  appointed 
by  the  educational  authority  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing all  information  that  might  be  useful  to  the 
scholars,  and  keeping  himself  in  touch  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  young  people  after  they  have  left 
school. 
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Mrs.  Ogilvie     33.  The  employers  in  the  neighbourhood  who  offered 
Gordon.     suitable   work   and    terms,  would    soon    find   it  an 

  advantage    to    be    able    to    apply    to    the  bureau 

1/  Mar.  190S.  fjj^^  advantage  to  be  able  to  apply  to  the  bureau 

.  ,  ~  for  their  young  workers,  and  the  very  fact  of  their 
to  einulovers  '^^?^^.°'  would  encourage  a  frequent  interchange  of 
i'  y  -  ■  views  between  the  employers  and  bureau  officials, 
and  draw  out  helpful  suggestions  as  to  methods  and 
modifications  of  classwork  likely  to  be  advantageaus 
to  the  childr.^n  afterwards.  It  is  always  a  difficulty 
to  keep  the  teaching  of  the  schools  thoroughly  prac- 
tical in  character,  and  the  bureau  would  serve  to  bring 
the  teaching  of  the  schools  and  the  requirements  of 
th©  workshops  into  closer  and  kindlier  relations  with 
one  another. 

34.  While  the  Bureau  is  intended  primarily  as  a 
means  of  helping  the  young  workers,  the  information 
collected  for  its  own  purposes  would  be  valuable 
reference  material  to  all  public  bodies  on  occasion, 
and  as  the  Bureau  came  tO'  be  more  and  more  used, 
it  would  serve  as  a  distribiiting  centre  of  more  en- 
lightened views  about  our  industries.  One  great 
advantage  of  connecting  the  proposed  system  of 
Bureaux  with  an  elected  administrative  authority  is 
that  the  interests  of  all  sections  of  the  community 
would  meet  there  on  a  common  neutral  ground. 
Matters  concerning  the  interests  of  the  employers 
and  the  employed,  the  hours  of  workshop  employment, 
the  hours  of  school  work,  the  facilities  for  recreation, 
would  there  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  public  and  national  advantage,  and  would  draw 
public  attention  in  one  place  and  another  to  the  good 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  that  is,  the  good  of  the  future 
citizens. 

Constitution  35.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  all  the  different 
of  Committee  sections  of  the  public  should  become  familiar  with 
of  manage-  the  working  of  the  Bureau,  and  there  should  be  no 
tendency  to  a  narrow  sphere  of  action,  it  is  suggested 
that  in  forming  the  Committee  of  Management  of 
the  Bureau,  the  Local  Authority  should  invite  repre- 
sentatives from  other  leading  bodies  in  th©  same 
locality,  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Trades  Council,  and  any  social  and  philanthropic 
associations.  It  is  also  particularly  desirable  that 
some  of  the  leading  employers  be  asked  to  joiii.  The 
large  Committee,  including  the  representative  mem- 
bers, might  be  called  together  at  stated  times,  say, 
once  a  quaxter,  while  a  small  Sub-Committee  might 
be  entrusted  with  the  ordinary  conduct  of  business 
during  the  intervals. 


ment. 
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36.  The  precise  problems  that  would  have  to  be  met 
by  the  Bureau  Committee  would  be  a  little  different  in 
each  locality,  depending  essentially  upon  the  habits  of 
the  place,  the  chief  pursuits,  and  the  local  conditions 
of  labour  and  industry. 

37.  The  working  expenses  of  the  Bureau  need  not  be 
very  great,  as  in  most  places  a  Local  Education 
Authority  could  spare  a  room  to  serve  as  an  office  to 
begin  with,  and  the  authority  might  have  among  its 
present  teachers  or  ofiicials  some  one  who  might  be  selected 
as  suitable  to  take  charge  of  the  Bureau.  The  Director 
of  the  Bureau  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  schools,  and  to  have  good  organising 
power.  It  may  be  helpful  to  append  a  brief  draft 
or  outline  -of  the  general  plan  of  the  work  to  be  done 
in  a  Bureau,  and  the  duties  that  would  probably  de- 
volve upon  the  Director.    {See  Appendix  No.  XIX.). 

38.  The  above  scheme  has  been  submitted  by  me 
to  a  number  of  representative  bodies.  It  may  be 
worth  mentioning  that  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  the  teachers  gave 
the  most  cordial  support  to  the  proposal.  Thinking  I 
might  encourage  a  beginning  to  be  made  in  Scotland, 
I  organised  an  inquiry  into  the  present  prospects 
for  young  workers  in  the  trades  and  industries  fol- 
lowed in  the  four  chief  Scottish  cities.  The  result  of 
tliis  inquiry  has  just  been  published  in  book  form, 
under  the  title  of  "A  Handbook  of  Employment," 
and  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  to  that  printed  work  for  a 
fuller  statement  regarding  various  causes  of  unem- 
ployment. They  are  there  treated  under  the  separate 
headings  of  the  trades  and  industries.  A  tabulated 
list  is  also  given  of  the  most  common  occupations, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  the  ages  at  which  the  boys 
and  girls  enter  upon  them,  and  the  wages  given  during 


i 
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and  after  the  period  of  learning.  The  treatment  of 
•  the  subject  in  the  Handbook  will  show  the  kind  of 
information  which,  according  to  my  scheme,  might 
readily  be  made  available  to  young  workers  in  all 
localities,  land  it  ite  essential  for  success  that  the 
personal  element  should  be  added  in  the  working  of 
the  Bureaux. 

39.  The  beneficial  results  which  might  be  hoped  for  Benei' 
under  the  influence  of  the  Bureaux  may  be  briefly  result 
summarised  as  follows  :  —  the  b 

amon 

A. — Among  the  Young  Woekeks.  workc 

1.  Encouragement  of  capable  lads  to  take  appTen- 
ticeship  training ;  closer  co-operation  of  the  school 
and  workshops  with  a  view  to  providing  the  best  pos- 
sible training;  and  the  resultant  greater  efficiency  of 
skilled  workers.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  any  j 
danger  of  overstocking  the  trades  with  apprentices 
would  be  less  under  the  Bureaux  system  than  now 
because  the  experts  in  charge  of  the  Bureaux  would  be  j 
quite  familiar  with  the  conditions  and  the  supporting 
power  in  each  trade. 

2.  Check  of  any  ill-considered  rush  for  a  high  wage, 
and  steady  application  of  an  active,  thinking  force, 
impressing  upon  outgoing  scholars  the  unsatisfactory  j 
results  to  themselves  of  irregular  employment,  and  | 
encouraging  them  to  discover  their  own  powers  and 
aptitudes  and  apply  them. 

3.  Reduction  in  the  number  of  casual  workers  and 
incompetent,  irresponsible  workpeople. 

4.  Spread  of  more  enlightened  views  as  to  the  use 
that  might  be  made  of  the  hours  out  of  work  for  im- 
proving and  developing  both  the  mental  capacity  and 
the  general  physique. 

5.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Local  Authority 
places  the  best  guidance  it  can  command  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  young  population,  takes  thought  for  each 
one  individually,  and  relies  upon  each  one  to  put  forth 
in  return  his  or  her  best  efforts  to  attain  a  good  place 
in  life  and  grow  up  a  worthy  citizen. 

B. — Among  Parents  and  Employees. 

Both  for  parents  and  employers  it  may  be  assumed  Amon 
that  all  those  who  earnestly  wish  the  ultimate  good  of  parent  ffld 
the  children  will  welcome  the  support  and  assistance  *™plo,'|S' 
to  be  derived  from  the  Bureaux,  and  the  stimulus  of  a 
more  intelligent  public  opinion  will  add  to  this  num- 
ber as  time  goes  on.  ^IflM 

C. — Foe  the  Local  Authoeities. 

The  powers  vested  in  the  Local  Authorities  are  not 
only  those  that  affect  the  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  of  a  city  or  district,  but  also  those  that  affect 
the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  citizens.  From 
all  aspects  the  Bureaux  ought  to  prove  helpful. 

40.  The  saving  of  life  is  always  a  first  necessity, 
and  every  large  city  has  already  provided  itself  with 
elaborate  precautionary  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  such  diseases  as  can  be  communicated  by  iDad  water, 
drainage,  personal  infection,  etc.  The  upkeep  of  a 
high  standard  of  health  is  a  pride  to  a  city.  It  still 
remains  for  Local  Authorities  to  treat  preventable 
moral  weaknesses  and  ailments  with  the  same  tho- 
roughgoing system.  The  habit  of  irregular  work  and 
shiftless  living  is  one  that  could  be  avoided  in  a  large 
percentage  of  cases,  and  the  Bureaux  recommend 
themselves  as  a  comparatively  simple  precautionary 
measure.  At  the  same  time,  they  would  greatly 
strengthen  and  develop  the  efforts  towards  adequate 
education  for  all  classes. 

97302.  {Chairman.)  You  have  had  a  very  considerable 
experience  and  have  given  a  great  deal  of  your  time  to  the 
particular  question  of  boy  labour,  I  understand  ? — I  have 
not  taken  the  question  of  boy  labour  by  itself,  but  it  has 
had  to  be  looked  at  by  me  in  connection  with  my  general 
enquiry  into  the  probable  openings  for  both  boys  and 
girls  when  they  leave  school. 

97303.  What  have  you  found  out  in  that  investigation 
in  connection  with  boy  labour  ? — That  the  amount  of  boy 
labour  that  is  now  being  taken  by  employers  in  large 
industrial  centres,  such  as  Glasgow  and  Dundee,  in  Scot- 
land, is  imdoubtedly  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  boys  when  they  grow  up. 
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97304.  Your  statement  is  very  interesting,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  ask  you  questions  on  those  parts  of  it 
which  tally  with  and  are  corroborated  by  those  of  previous 
witnesses,  but  I  should  like  to  put  some  questions  where 
you  supply  fresh  material.  Should  you  say  that  the 
tendency  of  boys  to  drift  into  this  class  of  vmprofitable 
occupation  directly  on  leaving  school  is  on  the  increase  ? — 
It  has  been  very  much  on  the  increase  in  recent  years. 
It  has  been  on  the  increase  since  trade  has  been  so 
much  interfered  with  in  its  trend,  specially  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  In  so  far  as  machinery  has 
been  introduced  not  only  into  the  so-called  unskilled 
trades  but  into  the  skilled  trades,  that  necessarily  means 
that  a  greater  number  of  untrained  boys  and  men  can 
be  occupied,  and  often  girls  and  women. 

97305.  The  evils  as  regards  girls  getting  employment 
which  is  not  reproductive  afterwards  do  not  last  so  long 
and  are  not  so  far-reaching  ? — I  think  the  chief  detriment 
to  the  girls  is  that  if  they  at  once,  on  leaving  school  at 
fourteen,  enter  some  factory  or  some  work  of  an  ordinary 
automatic  description,  they  lose  all  hold  of  the  home, 
because  they  become  wage-earners.  They  have  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  spend  on  their  own  personal  desires, 
and  they  lose  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  mother ;  they 
are  not  at  home  except  in  the  evenings,  and  then,  of  course 
they  are  more  outside  than  inside,  as  there  is  more  room 
outside  than  inside  as  a  rule.  It  tends  to  make  girls  thrift- 
less and  extravagant  in  their  own  small  way,  and  perfectly 
incapable  of  being  good  wives  and  mothers  afterwards, 
80  that  I  think  its  effect  on  girls  has  been  very  serious, 
quite  as  serious  as  on  boys,  and  even  more  serious  for  the 
country,  because  the  fewer  good  mothers  you  have  the 
fewer  good  children  you  have. 

97306.  So  that  the  tendency  of  young  people  to  drift 
into  this  class  of  work  has  had,  in  your  judgment,  as 
prejudicial  effects  in  connection  with  girls  as  it  has  had 
with  boys  ? — I  should  say  quite  as  prejudicial.  I  regard 
it  personally  as  one  of  the  most  serious  considerations 
of  the  moment  for  women  that  so  many  are  allowed  to 
go  into  factory  life  without  any  provision  being  made 
that  at  the  same  time  their  general  culture,  their  moral 
tone,  their  physical  condition,  and  also  such  little  educa- 
tion as  they  have  got,  should  be  maintained. 

97307.  I  suppose  that  this  class  of  occupation  is,  in 
certain  senses  rather  attractive  to  the  girls  ? — It  is  at- 
tractive because  the  girls  have  the  money  in  their  own 
pockets.  They  may  give  so  much  of  it  to  the  parents,  as 
a  rule  they  do  do  that,  but  the  desire  in  the  girl  by  and 
by  is  to  go  out  from  the  home  ;  and  to  a  certain  extent 
that  desire  is  encouraged  by  the  attempts  of  these  In- 
dustrial Homes  for  girls.  I  think  the  efforts  in  that 
direction  have  to  be  extremely  carefully  guarded. 

97308.  There  is  a  social  attraction  in  these  factories  in 
the  way  they  meet  their  friends  ? — The  social  attraction 
to  girls  is  that  it  is  more  interesting  to  them  to  do  the 
same  work  as  other  girls  do,  and  in  the  evening  they  can 
go  about  with  them  here  and  there,  than  it  is  to  stay  at 
home  and  help  the  mother  ;  but  I  know  as  a  fact  it  makes 
them  extremely  rough,  almost  inhuman,  one  might  say 
at  times. 

97309.  The  work  the  girls  do  undertake  of  this  detri- 
mental character  would  be  almost  entirely  connected 
with  cheap  factories  ? — Cheap  factories  and  the  cheap 
tailoring  factories  as  well,  not  only  the  mills  and  factories, 
but  the  tailoring  works  :  low  paid  factories  are  really  the 
chief  outlets  for  girls.  Of  course  you  have  Ln  Lancashire 
much  higher  payment  in  the  mills  and  factories  than  we 
give  in  Scotland,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  class  of  woman 
is  a  little  better  in  consequence,  but  ovir  mill  hands  are 
very  poorly  paid  in  some  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

97310.  You  are  thinking  more  of  mills  and  factories 
where  there  are  little  prospects  of  advancement  for  the 
girl  when  she  becomes  an  adult  ? — Really  about  a  10s. 
wage  is  all  they  can  hope  for  in  a  great  nimiber  of  the 
towns. 

er  wage  97311.  As  regards  boys,  I  think  you  state  in  your  Paper 
;trac-  that  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  unskilled  labour  is  that 
n  A  iioyB  gets  a  higher  rate  of  payment  than  he  would  do 

if  he  tried  to  apprentice  himself  to  a  skilled  trade  ?^ 
^^oxxT.    That  is  the  case. 


97312.  The  parent  in  your  judgment  exercises  very  ]\irs.  Oqilvie 
little  controlling  hand  over  the  child  ? — I  think  the  Gordon. 

parent  does  exercise  a  control  over  a  certain  proportion,   

but  there  is  quite  an  equal  proportion  where  the  parent  1"  Mar.  1908. 
is  not  much  considered :    where  his  own  self-will,  and 
the  habits  of  others,  determine  the  boy's  action. 


Parental 
control. 


97313.  You  would  contend  that  the  parent  has  not 
the  sources  of  information,  or  the  facilities  for  acquiring 
information  which  are  requisite  in  order  to  guide  a  child 
in  regard  to  its  occupation  ? — I  do  not  think  the  parent 
takes  much  trouble  in  this  way,  because  he  has  never 
seen  it  is  possible  to  get  it.  The  mere  fact  that  there 
was  actually  existing  a  place  where  the  parents  could  get 
information  would  stimulus  even  to  unheedful 
parents  :  it  would  spread  the  habit  of  thinking  about  it 
at  least. 

97314.  Admitting  the  evil,   one  of  your  suggested  Bureaux 
remedies  would  be  to  establish  a  bureau  in  connection  would  fill  the 
with  our  educational  system  which  would  give  informa-  S'^-P  between 
tion  to  parents  as  regards  the  occupations  for  their  chil-  ^^Jj'^  e^^r 
dren  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  that  would  help  very  largely  :  gi^Qied 

it  would,  as  I  say,  create  something  which  does  not  yet  employ- 
exist.  There  is  an  actual  gap,  as  you  can  understand,  ments. 
between  a  boy  leaving  school  at  fourteen  and  a  great 
number  of  trades  that  he  might  enter  a  year  or  two  later. 
At  present  there  are  no  means  being  taken  to  guide  the 
boy  as  to  what  he  should  do  in  the  interval.  The  parents 
themselves  think  nothing  further  than  that  he  should 
do  what  they  did,  or  someone  else's  boy  has  done,  and 
so  the  matter  goes  on,  it  floats,  as  it  were. 

97315.  Then  you  would  suggest  that  there  should  Two 

be  this  bureau  established  of  which  you  give  a  description  essential 
later  on,  which  would  work  in  connection  with  the  school  P"*its  of  the 
and  afford  facilities  to  the  parents  to  get  information.  ^^^i^- 
Would  you  look  at  Paragraph  23  of  your  Statement  and  a 
little  explain  it.    You  say  : — "  The  two  essential  points 
in  my  scheme  are  :  ( 1 )  That  it  proposes  to  deal  with  each 
child  individually  ;    and  (2)  to  make  use  of  the  school 
organisation  as  the  most  appropriate  means  of  arriving 
at  the  individual  children."    Take  the  first  point,  the 
system  would  only  enable  the  parent  to  get  information 
concerning  each  child  individually  :  that  was  the  idea  ? — 
Yes. 

97316.  You  would  not  propose,  would  you,  that  the  Information 
teacher,  or  somebody  in  each  school  should  look  after  the         state  of 
children  individually  with  the  view  of  advising  her  or  him  gjii]  j^g'^'t^^ 
as  regards  their  future  occupation  ? — No  ;   my  idea  was  )jg  supjilied 
that  the  head-master  of  a  school  should  be  supplied  with  to  bureaux 

a  perfectly  simple  printed  form,  fill  in  that  form,  and  by  head- 
state  exactly  the  stage  of  education  thajt  the  child  had  n, asters, 
reached  before  leaving  school.  As  you  know,  some 
children  although  they  reach  fourteen  years  of  age  are 
really  not  much  further  than  what  we  should  call  the 
Third  Standard,  they  may  be  only  at  the  stage  of  the 
ordinary  average  child  of  eleven  ;  so  that  each  child 
on  leaving  school  by  no  means  reaches  the  same  standard 
Of  late  years  a  qualifying  examination  has  been  instituted 
and  only  from  35  to  55  per  cent,  pass  that  examination 
which  allows  the  children,  if  they  wish,  to  go  into  the 
supplementary  classes.  The  examination  is  of  the  simple 
type  which  one  would  expect  that  any  child  who  has 
been  through  a  school  career  up  to  fourteen  would  be 
able  to  pass.  Yet  it  seems  that  half  the  number  of 
children  pass  out  without  reaching  the  desirable  standard 
that  has  been  set.  Obviously,  the  educational  standard 
must  largely  measure  what  the  child  is  able  to  do  after- 
wards ;  so  if  the  head  teacher  were  to  put  on  the  printed 
form  the  standard  attained  by  the  child,  and  also  the 
punctuality  and  regularity  or  irregularity  of  its  attend- 
ance, that  might  be  passed  on  to  the  bureau,  and  the 
bureau  has  in  that  case  a  perfectly  recognisable  individual 
statement  for  each  scholar  passing  out ;  a  duplicate  of 
that  might  be  given  to  the  child  himself,  and  could  be 
shown  by  the  child  to  any  employer  to  whom  application 
was  made. 

97317.  That  is  the  way  you  would  deal  with  the  child  Director  of 
in  future  ? — Yes ;   the  director  of  the  bureau  would  deal  ^g^^'^jj^^ 
with  the  mdividual  child.  indivTdual 


97318.  Under  the  present  system  there  is  nothing  of 
that  kind,  is  there  ? — Nothing  at  all. 


cliild. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mrs.  Oyilvie  97319.  Then  the  second  point,  the  full  use  of  the  school 
Gordon.  organisation,  is  the  most  appropriate  means  of  arriving 
  at  the    individual  children.    That  is  covered  by  what 

17  Mar.  1908.  iiave  just  said  ? — Yes  ;  it  really  means  that  if  this 
statement  is  sent  on  to  the  director  from  a  month  to 
three  months  before  the  child  leaves  school,  that  state- 
ment can  be  filed  just  as  much  as  at  the  War  Office  they 
file  everything  with  regard  to  their  officials,  and  their 
army  officers.  It  would  mean  that  in  the  bureau  a 
regular  file  was  kept  for  the  individual  pupils  that  leave 
sohool,  so  that  the  files  could  be  referred  to  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years  when  the  lads  and  girls  came 
back  to  get  the  advice  of  the  director  at  the  bureau  ; 
that  would  be  dealing  individually  with  the  outgoing 
scholars. 

Extension  of  97320.  You  suggest  co-operation  between  the  em- 
school  age.  ployers,  and  a  sort  of  continuation  school  as  regards 
those  whom  they  employ.  Would  you  propose  at  all 
to  raise  the  school  age  ? — Not  the  elementary  school  age. 
I  think  the  age  of  fourteen  is  quite  a  good  age  ;  as  it  is 
in  Scotland  we  have  no  difficulty,  since  those  who  at 
t.Velve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  pass  the  qualifying  examina- 
tion to  which  I  referred  may  continue  at  school  until 
they  are  fifteen.  There  is  a  higher  Merit  certificate  then 
granted  to  all  out-going  scholars  who  arrive  at  the  stage 
—  r  which  the  department  thinks  they  might  arrive  at  when 

they  reach  fifteen  ;  so  that  in  Scotland  We  have  a  means 
of  continuing  the  more  capable  children  until  they  are 
fifteen  ;  but  our  age  at  which  all  children  may  leave 
school  is  fourteen,  and  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  good. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  alter  that. 
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97321.  Would  the  co-operation  that  you  want  to 
secure  result  in  establishing  a  number  of  half-time 
children  ?— No,  I  have  not  that  in  view  ;  I  doubt  if  the 
half-time  principle  as  it  stands  would  be  successful.  I 
think  the  matter  of  co-opsration  would  really  operate 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways  ;  one  point  is  that  at  present 
the  comparatively  small  percentage  of  boys  and  girls 
who  continue  to  attend  the  evening  classes  after  they 
have  school,  and  who,  therefore,  ought  to  be  more  capable, 
are  in  no  Way  differentiated  by  the  employers  from 
those  who  do  not.  There  is  no  encouragement  given 
by  the  employers  as  a  rule,  not  at  least  in  the  matter 
of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  to  the  boys  who  do  take 
the  training  that  is  at  present  being  provided  for  them. 
A  few  masters  talk  a  good  deal  about  it  in  public,  and  do 
speak  as  if  they  were  giving  little  prizes  and  parang  fees, 
and  so  on  ;  but  it  may  be  taken  that  these  are  quite 
exceptional.  They  certainly  do  not,  as  I  think  they 
might,  extend  the  payment  a  little  more  to  the  apprentice 
who  takes  all  the  possible  means  he  can  of  improving 
his  standard.  That  is  simply  one  point  in  which  em- 
ployers might  by-and-bye  help  rather  more.  Again,  I 
do  not  know  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  employers 
in  an  industrial  area,  where  there  is  so  much  temptation 
for  boys  to  go  at  once  into  the  field  of  unskilled  or  casual 
labour,  to  raise  the  earlier  wages  of  their  apprentices,  so 
thit  they  should  not  have  quite  the  unfavourable  com- 
parison that  they  have  at  present.  But  far  more  im- 
portant than  these  points  which  affect  the  employers 
directly  are  the  points  which  would  come  up  in  connection 
with  the  possibilities  and  facilities  to  the  child  for  con- 
tinuing his  education.  It  is  perfectly  necessary,  if  a 
child  is  not  to  go  down  the  scale,  that  he  should  maintain 
at  least  the  amount  of  education  that  he  has  received 
while  he  attended  school.  If  he  has  even  to  maintain 
it,  without  developing  or  extending  it,  it  means  that 

-T  r    he  would  have  to  attond  continuation  schools  twice 

jNPOGi^sits'  tor 

c.intiiiu  iiioii  thrice  a  week,  and  that  the  possibility  must  be  given 
.school.  Wm  of  attending  these  regularly.    At  present  employers, 

if  they  require  a  little  overtime,  keep  their  boys  and 
girls,  and  think  little  about  it ;  if  they  ask  them  to  stay 
on,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  class  night  does  not  make  much 
difference  ;  and  I  think  in  that  way  a  good  deal  might 
be  done  by  the  co-operation  of  the  employer  with  the 
education  authority. 

Hal'  ti'tie.  97322.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  boys 
and  girls  are  tired  after  a  day's  work  ;  and  imless  you  have 
some  system  of  half-time  the  continuation  schools  are 
not  very  effective  ? — Half-time  is  a  very  sweeping  term. 
Does  half-time  mean  that  for  all  trades  and  industries  you 
would  introduce  a  morning  at  the  work  and  an  afternoon 
at  the  school  ? 


97323.  I  have  used  it,  perhaps,  in  too  wide  a  sense.  I 
will  put  it  in  this  way :  some  limitation  on  the  hours 
so  as  to  prevent  the  children  being  tired  ? — Some  limita- 
tion in  hours  is  certainly  necessary,  but  half-time  is  not ; 
it  is  very  big  and  very  sweeping,  and  I  doubt  if  it  would 
be  in  the  least  successful,  because  I  think  it  would  be  so 
disorganising  to  the  trade  and  industry,  and  to  the  boys 
themselves,  as  to  entirely  militate  against  the  possibility 
of  the  good  it  might  do.  It  cannot  be  good  for  a  boy 
to  jump  about  every  day  from  his  work  to  the  school. 

97-'?24.  You  are  against  the  system  of  half-time  ? — I 
am  against  a  system  that  would  mean  that  every  boy 
of  fourteen,  no  matter  what  trade  he  begins,  would  be 
called  upon  to  leave  it  every  afternoon  to  go  to  school. 

97325.  Assuming  you  had  your  bureau,  it  would  give 
information  on  various  points  connected  with  the  skilled 
and  the  unskilled  labour  market  ? — It  would  do  more, 
it  would  also,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  bring  the  employers  into 
the  circle  of  thought  in  connection  with  education,  and 
encourage  suggestions  to  be  made  for  allowing  young 
workers  some  proportion  of  school  attendance  which 
would  not  in  any  way  dT.mage  the  trade,  but  bs  a  distinct 
advantage  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  continue 
a  certain  amount  of  education. 

97326.  I  suppose  you  would  associate  this  with  various 
proposals,  or  means  by  which  the  parent  would  be  brought 
in  contact  more  with  the  teacher  with  regard  to  the 
child's  future  occupation  ? — The  parent  is  not  supposed 
in  this  scheme  to  go  to  the  head-teachers  of  schools, 
because  that  would  make  a  very  great  addition  to  the 
work  of  the  head- teachers.  He  is  only  supposed  to  go  to 
the  director  of  the  bureau  who  is  placed  there  for  the 
purpose,  and  paid  for  it. 

97327.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  various  quarters 
that  a  labour  bureau  might  be  established  in  all  the  big 
centres  of  population,  which  would  give  information, 
and  keep  a  record  of  the  amount  of  unemployment  in  the 
locality.  Your  proposal  is  really  an  education  bureau 
for  children ;  that,  however,  could  be  easily  tacked  on, 
and  assuming  the  other  was  formed,  might  be  made  a 
necessary  part  of  the  general  labour  bureau  ? — My  pro- 
posal is  not  one  for  education  only,  it  is  explicitly  educa- 
tional information  and  employment  ;  it  does  not  only 
deal  with  children,  it  deals  with  them  until  they  are  of 
man's  age  ;  it  really  is  a  labour  bureau  for  young  workers, 
which  I  consider  is  more  advantageously  carried  on  if 
attached  to  the  Education  Authority  than  if  conducted 
independently. 

97328.  You  want  to  make  it  part  of  the  Education  To  wor 
Committee's  work  ? — I  think  that  only  the  Education  under 
Committee  can  safeguard  the  results  of  a  labour  bureau  Educat: 
for  young  workers.  Conmils 

97329.  Assuming  there  was  a  general  labour  bureau,  Objectii 
all  the  information  that  this  bureau  got  would  be  obtained  use  of  gi  i 
from  it  ? — Yes,  but  perfectly  irresponsibly  to  the  in-  labour 
dividual  obtaining  it ;    there  would  be  no  security  of  ^^•'j^^" 
adoption  of  what  was  said,  or  attempt  at  guidance,  or  ^  ^  ^^'^ 
in  any  way  supervising  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  the 
information. 
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97330.  You  want  to  keep  this  bureau,  by  whatever 
name  it  goes,  under  the  Education  Committee,  and 
distinct  and  apart  from  any  general  labour  bureau  that 
might  be  established  ? — -Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
another  labour  bureau  for  that  age  would  be  necessary 
in  the  same  town,  certainly  not  ;  if  a  labour  bureau  is 
to  benefit  children,  it  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  managed 
with  the  full  co-operation  of  employers,  but  under  the 
same  authority  that  the  education  arrangements  are 
placed  with. 

97331.  What  inducement  would  you  give  to  the  em-  Employe , 
ployers  to  have  recourse  to  your  bureau  ? — One  com-  •i-"''  ^''^ 
plaint  that  I  have  had  in  coimection  with  my  scheme  is  bureaux, 
that  it  will  mainly  benefit  the  employer,  because  it 
singles  out  for  him  the  most  likely  article  ;  that  he  has 

no  trouble  ;  he  gets  the  best  people  for  his  purpose  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  signifies  an  advantage  to 
the  workers  themselves  ;  if  they  are  best  for  his  purpose, 
the  occupations  selected  are  probably  well  suited  to  them. 

97332.  You  do  not  put  any  compulsion  on  him,  but  you 
would  offer  him  the  inducement  you  mention  ? — I  would 
put  no  compulsion  on  any  employer  to  use  it,  except 
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the  moral  compulsion  of  being  a  loyal  citizen,  as  he  is 
supposed  to  be  ;  and  knowing  that  it  is  to  be  good  for 
the  younger  population,  he  would  encourage  it.  Public 
opinion  would  be  the  only  form  of  compulsion. 

97333.  You  would  try  and  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
as  large  a  number  of  persons  in  the  locality  as  you  could  ; 
and  you  would  have  representatives  of  the  various  bodies 
of  the  city  upon  this  committee  ? — Yes  ;  if  all  those 
different  interests  were  represented  on  the  committee  one 
might  be  fairly  certain  that  matters  would  be  treated 
from  a  broad  point  of  view,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  iimning  into  extremes,  eitiier  for  education  or 
for  employment ;  as  long  as  you  dissociate  the  two 
things,  the  labour  and  the  education,  you  always  will  run 
that  danger. 

97334.  You  would  still  have  a  difficulty,  would  you 
not,  that  the  unskilled  employments  thus  protected  are 
detrimental  by  reason  of  the  higher  pay  ? — They  are 
only  higher  paid  up  to  a  certain  point,  say  up  to  the 
age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  Then  the  apprentice,  even 
at  present,  is  usually  earning  the  same  wage  as  the  boy 
labourer  ;  so  that  the  difficulty  is  simply  in  the  first  years 
of  apprenticeship.  The  main  difficulty  is,  of  course, 
that  unless  a  boy  begins  as  a  boy  labourer,  he  very  often 
gets  nothing  to  do,  because  there  are  a  great  many  trades 
in  which  they  cannot  begin  their  apprenticeship  until 
they  are  sixteen. 

97335.  How  would  you  prevent  your  bureau,  with 
the  records  and  names  of  all  these  children  leaving  school, 
becoming  a  possible  recruiting  ground  for  this  class  of 
industry  or  occupation  that  we  all  admit  is  detrimental 
to  a  boy  ?  The  wage  would  be  higher ;  there  would  be 
that  inducement.  How  would  you  prevent  that  class  of 
employer,  or  that  class  of  occupation,  getting  hold  of 
your  boys  or  girls  through  the  bureau  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  quite  desirable  that  some  boys  at  fourteen,  if  they 
are  very  set  upon  a  trade  they  cannot  enter  till  they  are 
sixteen,  might  go  to  a  mill,  or  might  go  to  any  of  those 
factories  where  the  conditions  were  supervised  by  Factory 
inspectors,  and  undergo  approved-of,  regular  work  there. 
I  think  that  would  be  better  in  many  cases  than  messenger- 
boy  and  van-boy  work.  It  would  not  be  the  recruiting 
ground  for  them. 

97336.  I  am  thinking  of  this  case  ;  take  London,  if  you 
have  the  labour  bureau,  supposing  so  many  messenger 
boys  were  wanted,  the  manager  of  the  particular  business 
or  enterprise  which  wanted  those  messenger  boys  would 
probably  have  recourse  to  this  bureau  ? — Supposing  he 
did  so,  and  the  bureau  director  thought  the  messenger 
work  in  that  particular  business  would  be  quite  good 
enough  for  a  time,  I  should  not  see  any  disadvantage 
in  the  boy  going.  The  bureau  would  raise  the  whole 
tone  of  labour,  because  by-and-bye  those  industries  to 
which  the  bureau  did  not  think  it  right  to  send  the  boys 
would  become  unpopular,  and  such  occupations  would 
simply  get  the  worst  boys  that  were  left. 

97337.  There  is  the  attraction  of  the  higher  wage  ? — 
Ordinary  regular  work  of  any  approved  description  be- 
tween fourteen  and  sixteen  is  better  than  work  taken 
up  for  a  few  weeks.  It  would  be  the  business  of  the 
bureau  to  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  the  boy  to  take 
up  some  work  that  would  last  a  year  at  all  events.  We 
cannot  get  over  the  fact  that  we  havfe  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  to  occupy  in  a  great  many  cases. 

97338.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  influence  the  parent  ? 
— I  do  not  see  how  one  can  get  over  some  trouble  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen.  You  cannot  insist  on  the  child 
being  at  school  all  day ;  it  would  not  be  well,  and  it  is 
desirable  he  should  be  doing  some  kind  of  work, 

97339.  I  wanted  whatever  machinery  was  set  up, 
assuming  these  occupations  are  detrimental  to  the  future 
of  the  child,  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  child  going  into  those 
occupations  than  in  any  sense  an  encouragement  ? — The 
bureau  director  would  know  what  are  the  desirable  and 
undesirable  outlets  ;  he  would  advise  the  boy  for  the 
best,  and  if  the  boy  went  as  a  messenger  boy,  would 
still  keep  note  of  him. 

97340.  The  director  would  advise  the  boy  ? — Yes, 
advise  him  and  the  parents.  Then  in  cases  where  the 
boy  had  taken  up  one  temporary  occupation  after  another 
he  would  refer  the  case  to  the  attention  of  an  after-care 
committee  with  which  the  bureau  would  constantly 
keep  in  touch. 
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97341.  You  have  not  confined  your  investigation  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
Aberdeen  alone,  but  you  have  acquired  information  con-  Gordon. 
cerning  a  good  many  of  the  populous  centres  of  Scotland  ? 
—Yes. 
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97342.  Is  there  much  difference  with  regard  to  the  DitTerent 
occupations  which  boys  obtain  saj'^  in  towns  like  Glasgow  effect  of 
and  Aberdeen  ? — There  is  a  great  difference  from  fourteen  jmeducative 
to  sixteen  ;    in  a  town  like  Aberdeen  so  long  as  a  boy  j^g^pgjj'^'^ 
remains  as  a  messenger  and  does  his  ordinary  work,  hs  towns 
stands  to  be  no  worse  at  sixteen  except  that  he  may  have 
forgotten  his  school  work,  but  morally  the  boy  does  not 

run  the  same  risk  as  a  boy  in  Dundee  or  Glasgow.  The 
great  moral  danger  to  boys  of  that  age  in  the  large  in- 
dustrial towns,  where  they  have  so  many  ways  of  working 
at  factories,  is  that  it  brings  them  under  the  influence 
of  older  boys  who  have  already  gone  so  far  in  the  way 
of  irregularities  of  all  kinds. 

97343.  I  suppose  the  proportion  which  would  go  into 
these  unskilled  and  unprofitable  occupations  would  be 
much  larger  in  Glasgow  than  it  would  be  in  Aberdeen  ? — 
Much  larger  ;  in  fact,  apprenticeship  in  Aberdeen  still 
is  a  real  living  thing.  In  Glasgow  it  is  a  very  shifting 
matter  ;  a  boy  does  not  think  himself,  even  though  he 
enters  an  apprenticeship,  bound  to  remain  ;  and  even  in 
some  of  the  trades  like  engineering  where  it  means  all  the 
difference  to  an  apprentice  whether  he  stays  out  his  time 
and  gets  his  lines,  you  hear  of  about  50  per  cent,  dropping 
out  during  the  period  of  apprenticeship.  In  engineering 
certainly  that  is  a  large  proportion,  but  15,  20,  25  or  30 
per  cent,  are  quite  commonly  dismissed  or  drop  away 
during  the  period  of  apprenticeship  in  a  city  like  Glas- 
gow. It  is  not  nearly  so  bad  in  towns  like  Aberdeen 
or  even  Edinburgh  where  there  are  fewer  industrial 
temptations. 

97344.  'UTiat  about  Dundee  ? — Dundee  is  not  quite 
as  bad  as  Glasgow  in  many  ways,  and  yet  worse  in  others. 
In  Dundee  there  are  something  like  20  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  by  exemption, — that  is, 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  fourteen,  so  that  they  really 
become  factory  workers  too  early  in  a  great  many  cases, 
and  they  know  little  of  school  life  ;  they  are  much  less 
cultivated  in  every  way  than  the  boys  and  girls  in  towns 
like  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh. 

97345.  Summing  up  your  evidence  and  your  experience, 
should  you  say  that  the  evil  to  which  you  call  attention  is 
so  serious  that  Government  would  be  justified  in  legislating 
for  it  ? — Which  evil  ?    There  are  so  many  really. 

97346.  Your  Paper  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  evil 
results  that  occur  to  young  persons,  boys  and  girls,  if  they 
get  into  one  of  these  unprofitable  occupations  ? — I  think 
that  the  worst  evil  is  that  at  fourteen  there  is  no  longer 
any  compulsion,  nobody  is  really  responsible  for  that 
boy's  or  girl's  behaviour.  After  fourteen,  the  parents 
presumably  are  not  (we  know  that  they  are  not)  sufficient. 
It  seems  that  it  is  very  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  authorised  supervision  ;  a  labour  biu"eau  such  as 
you  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago  would  not  fulfU  that 
purpose  :   it  would  not  be  sufficient. 

97347.  Would  you  make  the  boys  report  themselves 
periodically  at  all  ? — Yes,  most  certainly,  in  fact  they 
will  not  get  on  very  well  unless  they  do,  because  there 
are  few  trades, — painting,  plumbing,  printing,  and  one 
or-  two  very  light  trades, — that  are  open  to  boys  at 
fourteen,  so  they  are  bound  to  report  themselves  if  they 
want  to  get  into  one  of  the  better  apprenticeship  trades. 

97348.  Would  you  make  the  reporting  compulsory  ? — 
I  would  make  the  reporting  compulsory  and  attendance  at 
school  compulsory.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  amount  of 
time  you  were  suggesting  in  the  matter  of  school  attend- 
ance, I  do  not  think  there  is  a  demand  for  that. 

97349.  How  long  would  you  continue  the  period  of 
reporting  ? — Till  seventeen  at  least. 

97350.  Your  experience  is,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  in,  say, 
the  first  three  years  after  leaving  school  that  most  of  the 
mischief  is  done  ? — Yes,  indeed  it  is.  Every  year  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  is  equally  important ;  I  could  not 
say  that  one  was  less  important  than  the  other  ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  period  of  youth  and  apprenticeship  is  important. 

97351.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Could  you  compare  the  future  Institution 
of  children  brought  up  in  families  and  those  brought  up  in  children, 
institutions  ?    Have  you  had  much  experience  of  children 

in  institutions  ? — I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it. 
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97352.  Do  you  find  in  those  cases  there  is  more  after- 
care or  less  ? — I  think  a  child  brought  up  in  a  family  is 
superior  to  a  child  brought  up  in  an  institution. 

97353.  I  mean  in  that  particular  point  of  the  interest  in 
them  after  they  have  left  school  ? — By  the  institutions 
where  they  give  education  as  well,  do  you  mean  ? 

97354.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  think  the  after-care  is  very 
much  there. 

97355.  It  does  not  come  to  much  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
The  worst  of  institution  training  is  that  it  turns  out  a 
specialised  t5^e  of  individual  who  takes  a  long  time 
before  shaping  into  the  normal  conditions  of  life. 

97356.  What  kind  of  calling  do  institution  children 
follow  generally  ? — It  depends  on  the  form  of  institution. 
You  have  domestic  service  for  girls  as  the  crhief  calling, 
and  for  boys  such  occupations  as  basket  making,  bell 
and  blind  hanging,  bag  making  and  different  forms  of 
weaving,  box  and  packing-case  making  and  a  few  trades 
of  that  description  ;  they  are  almost  given  over  to  boys 
coming  from  the  institutions,  and  they  are  trades  at 
which  a  boy  can  enter  at  the  age  of  fourteen — either  as 
boy  labourer  or  apprentice.  The  ordinary  school  boy 
usually  shuns  them  when  he  gets  out  of  school,  he  wiU 
do  anything  rather  than  go  to  them,  the  feeling  of  class 
is  still  quite  strong. 

97357.  An  institution  does  not  as  a  rule  apprentice 
its  children  ? — No,  it  apprentices  them  perhaps  to  some 
trade  of  that  kind,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  let  them  work 
as  unskilled  workers,  in  firewood  making,  rope  weaving, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  industries. 

97358.  Have  you  seen  much  of  children  who  have  been 
apprenticed  to  live  in  the  house  ? — I  have  not  seen  much 
of  that. 

97359.  Have  you  anything  in  Edinburgh  answering 
to  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young 
Servants  ? — We  have  voluntary  aid  societies  for  women 
and  the  Girls'  Aid  Society,  the  Travellers'  Aid  Society, 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  a  few  such 
associations.  They  are  all  of  that  type,  where  they  have 
homes  in  which  servants  can  stay  when  they  come  up 
from  the  country  to  look  out  for  work.  They  are  always 
provided  in  the  Scottish  towns  by  voluntary  workers. 

97360.  Supposing  that  a  child  goes  from  the  Poor  Law 
into  service,  could  you  be  certain  that  some  agency  would 
take  her  in  hand  and  look  after  her  ? — Not  unless  she  were 
referred  to  it,  or  she  were  directed  to  it  by  her  mistress  or 
put  in  touch  with  it.  Each  town  has  developed  its  own 
voluntary  work  in  that  connection.  In  Aberdeen  we  are 
well  provided,  because  Lady  Aberdeen  made  that  one 
of  her  chief  points.  We  are  probably  better  provided 
there  than  in  any  other  Scottish  town. 

97361.  Are  you  in  favour  of  girls  being  prepared  for 
some  calling  in  life  ? — Yes,  all, 

97362.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  effect  of  that, 
let  us  say,  for  instance,  on  the  industries  of  men  ? — I 
think  if  you  can  make  women  feel  their  own  responsi- 
bility in  life,  that  you  may  trust  the  fact  that  they  vnll 
remain  women  all  the  same,  and  that  they  will  probably, 
even  in  the  home,  be  more  capable  than  if  they  had  not 
been  trained  to  regular  effort  in  any  way. 

97363.  Do  you  find  in  Scotland  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  husbands  to  rely  on  their  wives'  earnings  ? — In 
Dundee,  yes. 

97364.  Do  you  think  that  has  a  bad  effect  ? — A  very 
bad  effect ;  it  could  not  have  any  other. 

97365.  (Chairman.)  And  elsewhere,  should  you  say,  in 
Scotland  ?  Is  that  the  tendency  rather  of  modem  life  ? 
— Not  in  Aberdeen. 

97366.  But  elsewhere  ?— Outside  Aberdeen.  I  think 
in  Dundee  it  is  very  bad.  [  do  not  think  elsewhere  in 
Scotland,  except  probably  in  the  South,  in  some  of  the 
smaller  towns,  where  there  are  the  hosiery  factories  and 
the  woollen  factories.  I  do  not  think  that  is  complained 
of  in  Glasgow  to  any  extent,  nor  in  Edinburgh,  at  least 
I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

97367.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Take  a  girl  leaving  school,  in 
whom  you  were  interested,  would  you  rather  that  she 
acquired  an  industry,  or  that  she  went  into  service  ? — Into 
service. 


97368.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  she  is  more  calculated 
to  make  a  home  comfortable  ? — I  think  I  know  a  great 
many  servants  in  all  classes  who  could  make  a  com- 
fortable home ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  so  far  as  the 
working  man  is  concerned,  he  does  not  find  them  as 
attractive  as  the  girls  that  run  about  after  factory  and 
shop  hours ;  so  that  it  is  decidedly  not  always  the  best 
class  of  woman  that  gets  married  in  the  working  classes. 

97369.  Do  you  find  that  girls  have  an  increasing  dis- 
like to  go  into  service  ? — Yes. 

97370.  In  Scotland  ?— Yes. 

97371.  On  which  side  do  you  think  the  fault  lies  ? — 
I  think  the  fault  lies  on  the  side  of  the  schools  to  some 
extent ;  they  seldom  teach  the  g'rls  domestic  work,  or 
very  seldom  teach  it  in  any  attractive  way  to  begin  with. 
You  have  the  same  difficulty  with  domestic  service  as  you 
have  with  the  boy  labourer.  We  do  not  want  a  servant 
as  a  rule  until  she  is  sixteen  ;  you  have  again  that  gap 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  and  by  that  time  the  girl  has 
begun  to  look  around  her  own  home,  and  to  have  com- 
panions who  are  at  some  Work  or  another,  and  to  rather 
look  down  upon  service.  If  the  girl  could  be  got  hold 
of  at  fourteen  I  think  it  would  help. 

97372.  Should  you  like  to  see  a  system  by  which  the 
education  of  girls  for  service  went  on  after  school  age  for 
that  year  ? — Very  miich. 

97373.  A  training  home  ? — I  think  erery  girl,  whether 
she  goes  to  school,  factory,  or  service,  should  still  conL<inue 
to  be  trained  at  the  school ;  but  again,  half-time  is  beyond 
necessity. 

97374.  Are  you  familiar  with  any  of  the  institutions 
for  that  purpose  for  children  from  poor -houses  ? — Yes, 
there  are  one  or  two  schools,  but  they  are  always  on  a  very 
small  scale  ;  they  do  not  in  any  way  take  up  the  problem 
from  the  whole  aspect. 

97375.  Do  you  think  the  results  are  satisfactory  ? — 
I  think  the  results  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  they 
Were  taken  up  on  a  larger  scale,  as  a  nationally  organised, 
recognised  need.  The  moment  you  allow  a  thing  to  be 
done  voluntarily,  you  make  it  quite,  as  it  were,  a  question 
of  its  worth. 

97376.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have 
a  system  of  technical  instruction  in  special  schools  for 
children  (girls)  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  ? — Always  and 
everywhere. 

97377.  You  think  it  would  be  a  profitable  investment 
to  have  them  ? — Very  profitable. 

97378.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  what  the  kind  of 
cost  would  be  ? — Yes,  I  have  looked  very  carefully  into 
that.  I  think  as  a  rule  the  cost  need  not  be  nearly  so 
large  as  the  volimtary  establishments  make  out,  because 
the  error  that  many  of  these  establishments  make,  is  to 
do  it  on  too  liberal  and  detailed  a  system.  The  moment 
you  have  large  classes  you  almost  unconsciously  minimise 
the  expense  for  one  thing,  and  you  would  require  to  treat 
them  simply,  on  the  basis  of  how  to  boil  a  potato  and 
how  to  do  the  simplest  things.  You  would  not  for  a 
moment  think  of  giving  those  classes  technical  instruction 
if  you  are  giving  it  to  all  and  sundry ;  you  would  single 
out  the  few  that  are  fitted  for  the  higher  work  and  arrange 
accordingly,  but  a  simple  system  to  cover  all  the  needs 
ought  not  to  cost  a  great  deal.  It  would  be  very  well 
worth  while  if  not  too  elaborate.  The  moment  it  is 
elaborate  it  fails  in  its  purpose. 

97379.  You  think  the  gain  to  the  community  would 
be  worth  the  cost  ? — I  should  not  hesitate  at  all.  I 
think  no  money  could  be  better  spent. 

97380.  I  quite  follow  you  when  you  say  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  insist  on  half-time  in  the  case  of  boys. 
Do  you  think  in  the  case  of  giri  -i  the  parent  would  equally 
object  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I  think  that  half-time  is  far  too 
large  a  dei.  and. 

97381.  Your  notion  would  be  that  the  girl  should  be 
engaged  in  a  shop  or  factory  or  what  not  ? — Yes. 

97382.  Within  certain  hours,  and  should  go  in  the 
evening  to  a  technical  school  to  be  taught  domestic 
economy  ? — It  is  not  necessarily  in  the  evening.  One 
might  have  afternoon  classes,  but  the  difficulty  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  in  arranging  that  the  child  should 
go  every  afternoon  is  that  then  the  child  has  every  even- 
ing to  spare,  and  you  may  get  just  as  much  harm  learned 
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on  the  streets  in  the  evening  as  any  that  can  be  gathered 
in  the  Workshops  during  the  day. 

II  ition  of  97383.  Do  you  not  think  having  these  schools  in  the 
rl  ig  evening  would  check  that  to  some  extent  ? — Yes,  I  think 
11  it  is  better  to  have  them  in  the  evening,  if  you  lessen  the 

length  of  the  day.  You  require  to  make  a  shorter  day. 
For  example,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  one  might  allow 
only  six  hours  work  in  the  way  they  do  with  beginners 
in  the  postal  service,  and  then  class  attendance  in  the 
evening. 

97384.  You  mean  for  girls  ? — Boys  or  girls  either. 
One  could  shorten  the  length  of  the  working  day,  or  you 
could  arrange  it  otherwise  ;  reduction  of  time  woi  Id  do 
in  some  trades,  in  others  again  it  woi  Id  be  more  con- 
venient to  allow  the  children  off  three  whole  afternoons 
and  alternate  them,  so  many  working  in  the  work-room 
one  afternoon  and  so  many  the  other  afternoon.  I  think 
all  those  matters  would  come  up  in  the  course  of  the 
working  of  the  bureau,  and  could  be  satisfactorily 
arranged  ;  provided  it  is  made  perfectly  clear  th&t  there 
must  be  a  minimum  of  school  attendance,  and  that 
minimum  is  stated. 

97385.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  get  legislation  of 
that  kind  for  girls  than  for  boys  ? — I  do  not  know  why 
it  should  be,  because  really  it  is  just  as  important  for  the 
boys  as  the  girls. 

>ns  97386.  Take  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  what  kind  of 
industries  do  the  girls  go  into  there  ?— In  Aberdeen 
curiouslj^  enough  we  have  nearly  all  the  textile  trades. 
Our  cotton  mill  was  closed  lately,  but  we  have  wool  and 
jute  and  linen,  and  then,  of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting  done  now  by  girls,  but  that 
means  continuing  school  till  sixteen  at  least ;  we  have 
the  usual  commercial  occupations,  messenger  girls  develop- 
ing into  cashiers  or  counter  hands,  all  sorts  of  shop  girls, 
fish-curing  and  provision  factory  girls,  and  we  have 
domestic  servants.  I  think  that  would  about  cover  the 
common  occupations. 

97387.  Now  take  the  industries  you  mentioned  first, 
the  cotton  and  jute  ? — Cotton  is  no  longer  in  Aberdeen 
but  wool  is. 

ges.  97388.  Take  wool  and  jute ;  what  amount  of  wage, 
would  a  girl  look  forward  to  receiving  when  she  first, 
entered  that  business  ? — About  5s.  or  6s.  to  begin  with, 
sometimes  it  is  less,  but  5s.  or  6s.  is  a  sort  ot  recognised 
wage. 

97389.  What  would  she  hope  to  rise  to  ?— She  would 
rise  to  about  10s.,  seldom  lis. 

97390.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  she  re- 
mained working  in  the  mill  till  she  was  fifty  ? — They 
rarely  do. 

97391.  She  would  not  look  forward  to  more  than  10s. 
under  any  circumstances  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  If  she 
became  a  forewoman  she  would  get  12s.,  if  she  were  a  very 
expert  piece-worker  she  would  get  12s.  or  13s.,  but  anj'how 
higher  wages  are  so  extremely  rare  that  they  need  not  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

flf-  97392.  Is  piece-work  common  ? — Very,  it  is  nearly  all 
piece-work. 

97393.  Do  you  think  that  makes  a  great  drain  on  the 
strength  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  piece-work  is  very  disad- 
vantageous. Piece-work  has  a  certa.in  advantage,  how- 
ever, for  the  mothers  of  fanailies  ;  they  get  through  their 
work  and  get  to  their  homes  sooner.  It  would  be  a  pity 
to  do  away  with  piece-work  entirely.  It  does  help  in 
some  ways  that  they  make  a  sufficient  wage  by  piece- 
work, if  they  are  well-intentioned,  to  keep  the  home 
going. 

97394.  There  is  a  great  temptation,  is  there  not,  to 
stay  longer  and  earn  more  ? — That  may  be,  but  it  does 
not  hold  so  much  in  a  place  like  Aberdeen,  We  have  very 
much  kindlier  conditions  than  in  the  places  where  the 
rush  of  work  is  greater  ;  Glasgow  is  different  and  Dundee 
also. 

97395.  In  what  way  do  you  think  it  is  different  ?  

Because  there  the  employer  wants  a  great  deal  turned 
out,  and  there  is  every  possible  encouragement  given, 
and  the  managers  do  not  keep  on  the  girls  unless  they  do 
a  great  deal  of  work. 
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97396.  They  are  encouraged  ? — Yes,  where  the  rush  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
of  work  is  greater  they  are  encouraged  to  do  more  than  Gordon. 
their  capacity. 

97397.  Would  that  be  normal  or  by  fits  and  starts  ?- 
I  think  it  would  be  by  fits  and  starts  naturally,  but  it 
is  a  sufficiently  normal  condition  to  be  considered. 

97398.  What  is  the  average  age,  should  you  think.  Average  °"age 
speaking  quite  roughly,  at  which  the  women  leave  the  of  leaving 
factory  in  Aberdeen  ? — Twenty-five  and  upwards.  factory. 

97399.  They  generally  look  forward  to  marrying  about 
that  time  ? — Yes. 

97400.  Now  take  a  shop  girl,  supposing  your  girl  goes  Wages  of 
into  a  shop  what  would  she  expect  to  earn  ? — She  might  ^'^°P  Si^^s 
make  from  63.  to  I2s.  6d.  and  15s.,  and  she  does  not  get 

much  beyond  that,  up  to  £1  a  week,  unless  she  is  a  very 
capable  girl  and  given  charge  of  a  department.  ^ 

97401.  The  wages  are  higher  there  than  in  the  factory  ? 
— They  are  higher,  but  then  the  class  of  girl  is  higher, 
the  education  is  necessarily  higher,  and  the  dress  is  differ- 
ent. She  might  go  up  to  14s.  or  15s.  a  week,  which  is 
quite  an  average  wage. 

97402.  Are  many  girls  of  that  type  apprenticed  as  Dress- 
dressmakers  ? — -Yes,   a    great   many   are   apprenticed,  ^^^^r  s 
they  are  even  apprenticed  for  ordinary  counter  work.  apprentices. 

97403.  What  premium  would  you  be  expected  to  pay 
for  an  apprentice  to  a  dress-maker  ? — They  very  seldom 
give  a  premium  ;  perhaps  10s.  at  some  shops,  but  it  does 
not  amount  to  much  in  money  ;  at  other  shops  they  give 
no  premium.  They  begin  perhaps  with  nothing  for  the 
first  six  months,  and  then  get  half  a  crown  a  week,  and  it 
goes  on  till  the  girl  is  making  about  6s.  or  7s.  by  the  time 
she  has  been  there  three  years.  After  that  she  may  go 
on  to  lis.  or  123.  a  week,  when  she  is  really  a  properly 
expert  worker.  Anything  more  than  that  means  that 
she  is  a  particularly  clever  worker. 

97404.  Would  the  same  wages  hold  for  tailors'  work  ?  Women 
— You  mean  women  tailors  ?  tailors. 

97405.  Yes. — No,  that  is  rather  lower,  because  the 
women  tailoring  is  mostly  ready-made,  not  besj^oke, 
so  it  is  really  a  factory  wage. 

97406.  Supposing  she  went  into  domestic  service,  what  Wages^  of 
wage  would  she  expect,  as  a  general  servant  let  us  say  ? —  domestic 
She  would  not  be  of  much  use  to  anybody  until  she  was  servants, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  because  a  general  servant  requires 

a  good  physique,  and  requires  to  be  a  perfectly  well  de- 
veloped strong  young  woman  ;  then  she  might  get  about 
£14  a  year  ;  if  she  were  a  very  good  servant  and  much 
appreciated  £16,  that  would  probably  be  the  amount. 
Anyone  that  was  able  to  give  more  would  have  two 
servants. 

97407.  Are  generals  as  a  rule  thought  to  have  very 
hard  places  ? — Yes,  but  they  rather  like  them  because 
they  get  everything  their  own  way  if  they  are  good 
servants. 

97408  In  the  interval  between  school  and  eighteen 
where  would  a  girl  like  that  be  ?— She  might  be  a  little 
nurse-maid,  or  something  of  that  kind,  from  the  time  she 
was  fourteen  ;  she  would  certainly  not  be  at  the  factory, 
because  if  she  were,  she  Would  never  become  a  general 
servant.    She  must  be  in  service  of  some  kind. 

97409.  She  would  get  into  a  family  first  ? — If  her  own 
mother  had  not  a  good  few  children  that  she  had  to  take 
care  of  till  she  was  sixteen,  she  would  go  into  a  family 
straight  away. 

97410.  The  majority  of  girls  would  prefer  to  have 
their  own  kitchen  to  being  in  a  family  ? — The  majority 
of  girls  like  to  remain  at  home  and  go  into  the  streets  a 
good  deal  and  generally  feel  their  way :  then  at  sixteen 
they  begin  to  think  about  what  they  will  do.  It  is  if  we 
could  just  bridge  that  Uttle  while. 

97411.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  do  not  understand  why  you 
object  to  this  education  employment  bureau  being  organ- 
ised in  connection  with  the  labour  bureau  just  as  it  is 

done  in  Germany  ? — I  wish  to  associate  the  occupations        ^  ■ 
for  young  workers  with  their  fartner  education. 

97412.  Under  one  management  7 — ^Yes. 

97413.  Do  I  understand  that  the  Education  Committee  Management 
as  set  out  here  is  to  manage  the  labour  bureau  ? — The  of  Bureau. 
Education  Committee,  plus  the  representatives  that  it 

invites,  and  that  are  sent  to  it  by  the  public  bodies,  should 
manage  it, 
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97414.  You  rtally  wa,nt  that,  do  you  not  ? — I  want  it 
certainly.  What  I  think  is  that  this  bureau  should  do 
what  is  required  for  employment  up  to  the  age  of  say 
eighteen,  but  that  it  shovld  work  co-operatively  with 
any  ordinary  labour  bureau  for  older  men  and  women, 
that  may  come  to  te  placed  under  the  town  council 
or  some  other  organisation.  I  may  say  that  in  Edinburgh 
there  was  a  Conference  attended  by  a  m  mber  of  re- 
presentative delegates  from  pub  ic  bodies  and  trade 
unions  ;  it  took  place  about  thr  e  weeks  ago,  and  there 
that  po'nt  was  clearly  broi'.ght  up.  One  of  the  labour 
representatives  suggested  that  the  two  things  might  be 
dissociated :  he  suggested  that  the  bureau  under  the 
school  board  should  be  limit,  d  only  to  edacat'on,  and 
that  all  the  labour  work  should  be  done  by  the  labour 
bureau  people.  It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  answer 
him,  because  two  or  three  others  answered  that  that 
would  not  meet  the  purpose  ;  they  understood  that  it 
was  perfectly  possible  that  the  two  bureaux,  the  one 
for  men  and  women  and  the  other  for  those  of  school- 
going  age,  should  Work  into  each  other's  hands  and  be 
complementary  to  one  another.  In  England,  they  would 
both  be  under  the  same  Local  Authority. 

97415.  I  do  not  quite  understand  why,  as  you  said  in 
answer  to  the  Chairman,  you  should  think  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  raise  the  age  of  children  leaving  school  to 
fifteen  ? — At  present  we  have  no  need  of  it  in  Scotland. 
We  have  the  possibility  at  present  of  every  child  being 
kept  to  fifteen  who  seems  likely  to  take  advantage  of 
the  further  education,  who  seems  able  to  go  on  and  really 
take  full  advantage  of  the  increased  quality  and  standard 
of  the  education. 

97416.  Have  you  ever  looked  at  the  raising  of  school 
age  from  the  point  of  view  of  reducing  the  mass  of  un- 
employment ? — I  think  if  you  raise  the  school  age  to 
fifteen,  that  it  could  not  but  be  an  advantage  in  one  way. 
Still,  it  would  immediately  give  you  the  employer  who 
complains  that  the  apprenticeship  period  is  shortened  ; 
because  after  all  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
trades  that  are  begun  at  fourteen.  And  many  small 
employers  want  the  boy  at  fourteen  ;  he  is  of  use  to 
them  as  a  boy  laboiu-er  in  the  first  year  of  his  working 
life.  II  one  can  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  employer, 
and  the  shortening  of  the  apprenticeship  period, — if  it 
does  not  put  industry  back  in  that  respect,  and  prove 
too  great  a  sacrifice  for  poor  parents  and  small  em- 
ployers, then  it  could  not  but  be  an  advantage  to  the 
children. 

97417.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  apprenticeship 
system  outside  Aberdeen  is  running  down  very  much  ? — 
In  Glasgow  and  in  busy  industrial  centres  where  there 
is  a  large  manufactru-ing  business  going  on. 

97418.  It  survives  in  Aberdeen  more  than  in  other 
places  ?— In  Edinburgh  it  is  fairly  existing,  but  in  Dundee 
and  Glasgow  it  is  much  less. 

97419.  Have  you  any  opinion  or  advice  to  give  or 
recommendation  to  make  with  regard  to  what  is  called 
military  training  for  boys,  in  order  to  get  more  discipline? 
— I  think  the  training  can  be  given  without  calling  it 
military  training.  To  call  it  military  training  at  once 
ruffles  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  encourag- 
ing peaceful  ideas.  If  you  set  out  by  giving  all  these 
boys  a  military  training  in  order  to  encourage  them  to 
go  on  to  the  Territorial  Army,  you  undoubtedly  strike 
aganst  the  other  side  of  our  policy,  which  is  to  encourage 
peace.  I  think  you  can  give  them  a  physical  training 
without  calling  it  military. 

97420.  Physical  training  of  a  military  type  ? — No 
doubt  military  people  have  worked  out  the  best  methods 
of  physical  training.  I  think  the  boys'  brigade  is  ex- 
cellent ;  but  I  think  its  work  would  be  as  well  done 
under  another  name. 

97421.  Would  this  physical  training  include  the  use  of 
the  rifle  ?— I  do  not  see  that  that  is  an  advantage  ;  I  do 
not  think  the  Government  need  consider  that  unless  it 
wants  to  make  an  army. 

97422.  You  do  not  think  it  good  to  teach  boys  to  shoot 
straight  as  a  matter  of  discipline  ?• — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  one  can  get  all  the  benefits  of  discipline  without 
the  rifle. 
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97423.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  understand  you  would  not  be  in  Half-lne 
favour  of  the  half-time  system  after  fourteen  for  boys  systei' 
and  girls  ? — Certainly  if  the  school  age  were  to  be  raised 
to  fifteen  it  would  be  most  unnecessary. 

97424.  You  would  not  look  upon  them  as  alternatives  ?  Half- 
— To  a  certain  extent:  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  half-  syst© 
time  is  nearly  so  good  as  to  let  each  trade,  as  it  were,  be  conti: 
considered,  and  have  a  minimum,  that  is  determined,  of 
attendance  at  school  sufficient  to  maintain  the  education 
that  has  been  received.  At  present  with  regard  to  those 
that  go  to  the  trades  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  employer 
complains  that  they  cannot  write  their  own  names,  often 
they  have  forgotten  any  little  arithmetic  they  knew ; 
they  cannot  take  down  their  ordinary  work  ;  they  reaUy 
have  succeeded  in  forgetting  anything  they  knew  by  the 
time  they  are  sixteen.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  seems  clear 
that  what  one  wants  is  sufficient  school  attendance  for 
the  average  child  to  keep  up  the  standard  which  it  has 
reached,  with  plenty  of  encoiu^agement  and  facilities 
for  capable  pupils  to  further  their  education.  I  think 
half-time  is  too  much  for  a  standard  of  maintenance. 

97425.  Would  you  feel  that  the  training  in  a  life  of 
work  was  quite  as  important  as  the  school  training,  and 
that  it  was  important  not  to  defer  that  too  long,  that  it 
was  really  a  good  thing  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  begin  work, 
whether  at  fourteen  or  fifteen — at  any  rate  pretty  young  ? 
—Yes.  I  think  if  the  life  is  to  be  one  of  work,  that  when 
they  start  it  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  with  it 
regularly,  and  feel  that  they  have  left  school,  but  that  a 
certain  amount  of  attendance  is  still  demanded  ;  the 
moment  you  make  it  half-time,  they  really  have  not 
left  school. 

97426.  You  think  the  continuation  school  would  be 
free  from  that  difficulty  ? — I  think  so. 

97427.  What  you  propose  would  also  tell  rather  less  Object  i  of 
heavily  on  the  poorer  parents,  who  perhaps  have  waited  parent  o 
what  seems  to  them  a  long  time  for  their  children  to  raisin]  )f 
begin  earning  ? — I  think  it  would  arouse  a  very,  very  great  school  je. 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  to  insist  upon  the  fifteen  ;    but  it 

would  give  very  little  dissatisfaction,  either  to  the  parents 
or  the  employers,  to  introduce  a  system  by  which  two 
or  three  afternoons  or  evenings  a  week  of  two  or  three, 
horn's  each  would  te  occupied  by  school  training  and 
the  day's  work  be  curtailed. 

97428.  You  do  not  feel  at  all  anxious  with  regard  to  Work  the 
having  dissociated  your  director  of  the  bureau  too  much  Direct  o! 
from  the  whole  knowledge  of  the  demand  for  adult  labour,  propos 
the  knowledge  of  the  child  is  a  very  definite  thing  ;  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  so  difficult  to  pass  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  child  to  a  director  who  should  be  attached 
to  the  adult  bureau  as  it  would  be  to  pass  on  the  know- 
ledge of  the  labour  market  to  a  man  who  is  primarily 
attached  to  the  Education  Department  ? — I  think  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  individual  child  is  the  first  matter, 
and  that  could  only  be  given  to  a  director  in  a  bureau 
associated  with  the  education  committee.  That  director 
can  acquire  in  two  or  three  years'  time,  if  he  has  not 
already  got  it,  a  very  complete  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions around  himself  with  regard  to  industries. 

97429.  They  are  always  changing  very  much,  are  they 
not  ?— Yes. 

97430.  It  would  require  very  perpetual  watchfulness  ConstitilH 
on  his  part  with  regard  to  not  only  the  demand  for  labour  oi  com»  '-ee. 
between  fourteen  and  eighteen,  but  for  the  latter  part  of 

the  life  of  the  workman  or  workwoman  ? — Yes.  That 
is  why  one  would  like,  if  possible,  that  the  committee  of 
the  bureau  should  include  representatives  from  the 
labour  bureau  for  adults,  and  from  other  organisations 
in  the  town. 

97431.  You  think  that  would  not  be  calling  upon  him  ^^P'"'*^ 
for  double  work.    I  think  my  instinct  would  be  much  ^^^g^y '  u 
more  to  put  one  director  at  the  bureau  who  should  speci-  gg„eral 
ally  attend  to  the  children,  and  not  put  him  under  the  labour 
Education  Department  ? — But  if  he  were  at  the  adult  bureau, 
bureau  you  would  not  get  him  in  touch  with  the 
schools  in  the  same  way,  with  the  teachers  and  school 
facilities. 

97432.  The  master  would  send  the  children  on  from  the 
school,  and  the  parents  would  attend  ? — Then  you  woiild 
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have  the  same  bureau  dealing  with  the  boys  and  girls 
and  with  the  adults,  and  you  know  quite  well  what  goes 
on  in  such  bureaux,  you  know  the  class  of  people  that 
come  up  day  after  day  to  find  work. 

97433.  You  need  not  have  the  same  rooms  and  the  same 
entrance  ? — I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  keep  the  two 
apart :  the  class  of  children  wv^  hope  to  deal  with  would 
in  many  cases  be  rather  better. 

97434.  You  do  not  object  to  the  double  machinery  ? — 
We  want  this,  not  only  for  the  labourer's  child,  but  we 
want  it  for  the  child  of  the  higher  class  artizan,  and  the 
professional  man's  child,  and  the  teachers'  children  them- 
selves ;  we  have  not  only  the  industries  to  deal  with, 
but  we  want  to  find  the  hopeful  boys  and  girls,  and  pass 
them  on  to  professions,  if  they  are  fit  for  it,  or  to  be 
teachers.  I  think  a  great  many  of  those  parents  would  not 
come  near  a  director  that  was  simply  a  labour  bureau 
director. 

Voi  of  th«  97435.  The  idea  of  the  labour  bureau  as  it  is  contem- 
)ir'tor.  plated  now  is  very  much  to  be  dissociated  from  all  the 
broken  labour  that  goes  to  the  relief  committees  and 
distress  committees  ? — There  is  one  point  which  I  might 
call  your  attention  to,  that  at  present  little  is  being 
done  under  the  education  authorities  to  see  that  the 
continuation  classes  and  certain  other  work  that  the 
children  undertake  are  really  in  touch  with  their  in- 
dustrial occupations.  Of  course  the  director  of  such 
a  bureau  as  I  propose  must  have  a  very  special  knowledge 
of  the  schools,  and  must  be  constantly  in  touch  with 
the  working  staff  and  with  the  education  committee's 
work  before  he  can  give  educational  information  ;  and 
it  is  the  actual  suitability,  the  perfect  relevancy  of  the 
teaching  to  the  industries  that  the  pupils  are  engaged 
in,  which  makes  it  of  any  value.  All  this  seems  to  me 
more  naturally  associated  with  the  education  committee 
than  with  the  labour  bureau  pure  and  simple. 

97436.  As  to  the  supervision  of  the  continuation 
education  as  well  as  the  mere  finding  of  the  employment  ? 
— Yes.  It  is  not  only  the  placing  in  an  occupation ; 
there  is  also  to  be  considered  the  e<iucation  the  child 
has  received  and  the  education  he  still  seems  able  to 
obtain  and  keep  on  assimilating,  and  whether  that  child 
could  go  on  to  this  particular  trade  or  that,  or  whether 
he  might  be  kept  on  by  maintenance  funds  during  his 
apprenticeship,  and  so  on.  That  is  more  than  you  can 
think  of  a  labour  bureau  undertaking. 
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jfme  has  97437.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Have  you  worked  this  scheme  out 
adopted  ^11  experimentally  anywhere  in  Scotland  ? — No. 
It  has  not  been  worked  out  experimentally,  but  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  after  the  Edinburgh 
School  Board  has  had  this  matter  under  very  careful 
consideration  for  six  months  and  taken  all  possible 
advice  in  the  matter,  T  received  a  wire  this  morning 
saying  that  it  has  decided  to  start  it.  It  decided  so 
yesterday  evening. 

corivate  97438.  You  have  not  started  it  privately  or  personally 
.  riments  ^ny  sense  ? — By  no  means.  I  should  have  thought 
I  tion  ^  ^^'^  done  that,  it  would  militate  against  the  public 

authorities  doing  it. 

|i  97439.  On  the  other  hand  you  would  have  made  your 

I  experiment  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was  necessary.    I  think 

that  this  matter  could  only  be  done  on  a  large  scale. 

Had  I  tried  to  make  an  experiment  it  would  have  been 
I  again  on  a  voluntary  scale,  and  it  could  not  have  been 

done  without  the  full  sanction  of  a  school  board. 


ch  97440.  Are  the  masters  and  mistresses  in  Scotland 

generally  taking  much  care  about  their  children  ? — They 
>uch  with  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^^'^  time,  neither  have  they  the  time  to  get  the 
istries.      necessary  knowledge  about  industries.    Our  ordinary 
school-teacher  does  not  know  what  goes  on  in  the  work- 
shops ;   he  only  knows  his  business. 

97441.  You  have  not  had  any  societies  or  others  who 
have  taken  up  this  question  particularly  ? — I  have  placed 
this  matter  before  a  great  number  of  societies,  among 
others  the  Educational  Institute  in  Scotland.  The 
teachers  said  it  would  be  an  immense  support  to  them, 
that  they  often  had  difiScxilty  in  getting  such  informa- 
tion as  the  bureau  would  supply,  and  they  would  be  glad 
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to  help  in  the  work  by  bringing  these  matters  a  little  Mrs.  Ogiloier 
more  before  the  children.    The  moment  you  place  it  Gordon. 
in  connection  with  the  teacher  you  have  a  driving  force  j„  ^ 
and  a  guiding  force  of  immense  power  ;    the  moment  ' 
you  take  it  away,  the  teacher  no  longer  feels  that  he 
has  this  support. 

97442.  Have  you  managers  of  the  schools  in  Scotland  ? 
— No,  we  have  no  managers  ;  we  have  simply  the  school 
board  authority. 

97443.  To  your  knowledge  no  society  or  anybody  of 
that  sort  has  taken  it  up  in  a  small  way  ? — As  you  know, 
the  scheme  is  entirely  thought  out  by  myself,  and  I  have 
not  asked  them  to. 

97444.  I  thought,  quite  apart  from  you,  there  might 
have  been  experiments  in  this  direction  ? — I  do  not  know 
of  any.    If  there  are  any  I  am  not  aware  of  them, 

97445.  {Mr.  Paiten-MacDovgall.)  Do  I  understand  the 
Edinburgh  School  Board  have  decided  to  set  this  on 
foot  at  once  ? — Yes.  I  have  here  the  telegra,m  I  received. 
A  meeting  had  taken  place  subsequently  to  the  Con- 
ference that  had  been  called  together,  and  had  drawn 
up  a  Minute  in  favour  of  the  bureau.  Would  you  like 
to  know  the  bodies  that  were  represented  on  that  Con- 
ference ? 

97446.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  have  the  Scottish 
Education  Department  approved  of  the  scheme  ? — The 
telegram  runs,  "  Minute  passed  :  committee  appointed 
to  frame  scheme."  The  suggestion  was  that  a  scheme 
should  be  framed  for  actually  working  a  bureau  upon 
tne  lines  indicated  by  me,  and  this  means  that  the  school 
board  is  now  going  to  really  begin  the  work  of  this  bureau, 

97447.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  kindly  give  us  that  Reprfsenta- 
list  of  representative  bodies  ? — The  Edinburgh  Parish  tive  bodies  at 
Council,  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Edin-  meeting 
burgh  Master  Printers'  Association,  the  Edinburgh  Mer-  which 
chants'  Association,  the  Edinburgh  and  Districts  Chemists  adopted  the 
Trade  Association,  the  Edinburgh,  Loitli  and  District ' 
Building  Trade  Association,  the  Edinburgh  and  District 

United  Trades  Council,  East  of  Scotland  Association 
of  Engineers  and  Iron-founders,  the  Scottish  Association 
of  Master  Bakers,  the  South  Side  Merchants'  Association, 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Distress  Committee  (Trades 
Council),  the  Church  of  Scotland  Presbytery,  the  United 
Free  Church  Presbytery,  the  Boys'  Industrial  School 
Committee,  the  Heriot  Trust,  the  headmasters  under  the 
school  board,  and  there  were  also  present  members 
from  the  distress  committee,  which  was  represented  here 
to-day  ;  so  that  it  was  really  a  very  representative  meet- 
ing and  it  discussed  the  proposed  bureau  from  all  the 
points  of  view. 

97448.  The  telegram  is  rather  the  result  of  that  — 
It  is  the  result. 

97449.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDovgall.)  Has  the  scheme  come  Approval  of 
before   the   Scottish   Education   Department,   do  you  Scottish 
know  ? — At  the  very  beginning,  before  I  spoke  of  it  to  Education 
anyone,  I  went  to  the  Scottish  Education  Department,  Department, 
and  told  Dr.  Struthers  there  what  I  was  thinking  of 

doing,  and  asked  whether  the  Education  Department 
was  likely  to  approve  of  it.  He  spoke  most  highly  of  it  in 
every  respect.  I  also  had  an  interview  with  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland  and  told  him  of  it.  He  was  very  much 
pleased  with  it  too.  I  have  since  kept  Dr.  Struthers 
exactly  informed  as  to  what  I  was  doing  ;  he  has  known 
step  by  step  everything  I  have  done  in  connection  with 
this  scheme.  He  said  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  have  any  more  formal  support  than  the 
letter  he  gave  me,  which  was  printed  at  the  beginning 
of  my  inquiries.  I  think  that  letter  undoubtedly  helped 
me  very  largely. 

97450.  Is  that  scheme  consented  to  in  Edinburgh  ? — 
The  Edinburgh  Board  knows  that  the  Department 
approves  of  it. 

97451.  Is  it  not  necessary  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  Authority  for 
Education  Board  in  connection  with  the  expenditure  ? —  expenditure. 
It  is  not  the  Education  Board  which  sanctions  the  ex- 
penditure ;  it  is  the  auditor  of  the  School  Board  Accounts, 
from  the  Treasury,  but  the  School  Board  must  have 
looked  into  that :  that  is  not  my  business  :  they  have 
passed  it.    That  is  all  I  know. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Few  trades 
available  at 
fourteen. 


Mm.  Ogilvie      97452.  You  said  in  answer  to  a  question  that  there  were 
Gordon.      very  few  trades  open  at  fourteen  ? — Yes. 

17  Mar.  1908.  97453.  That,  of  course,  is  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
providing  these  boys  with  work  at  the  time  they  leave 
school  ? — There  is  no  trade  more  popular  than  engineering, 
any  form  of  mechanical  engineering  ;  and  that  cannot 
be  entered  until  the  boy  is  sixteen.  In  the  foundry 
work  it  is  the  same  thing  ;  moulders  are  sometimes 
taken  on  at  fourteen  ;  but  usually  they  work  as  boy 
labourers  for  a  time. 

97454.  Is  that  under  the  rules  of  the  trades  unions,  or 

how  is  it  provided  for  ? — That  has  grown  up  by  an  arrange- 
ment, no  doubt,  between  the  trades  unions  and  the 
employers.  From  the  employers'  point  of  view  in  those 
trades,  engineering,  bo'ler-making,  and  others,  they  really 
want  strong,  young  fellows.  They  cannot  get  sufficient 
use  out  of  an  apprentice  of  fourteen  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  take  him;  and  in  that  way  it  is  to  their 
advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trades  unions  prefer 
the  apprentices  as  old  as  possible,  because  the  apprentice, 
sooner  or  later  (he  is  only  five  years  an  apprentice)  has 
to  have,  and  must  have,  a  man's  wage  ;  and  naturally  they 
want  it  to  be  as  late  as  possible  in  the  boy's  life  before  he 
arrives  at  the  man's  wage. 

Inquiry  into  97455.  You  have  yourself  made  inq\iirie3  with  the 
periods  of  object  of  tabulating  the  occupations  which  require  short 
required  by  Periods  of  training,  and  those  that  require  longer  periods? 
diSerent  Yes. 


occupations 


Attendance 
at  Scottish 
continuation 
echools. 


Lack  of 
compulsion 
by  parents. 


Fitness  of 
children  for 
school  after 
day's  work. 


97456.  Your  scheme  is  to  put  the  result  of  these  in- 
quiries into  the  hands  of  the  committees  in  order  that  they 
may  use  them  with  a  view  of  seeing  what  occupation  is 
best  suited  to  the  individual  boy  ? — Yes  ;  J  have  pre- 
pared a  Handbook  of  Employments  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  Scottish  Boards  to  take  the  matter  up  at  once, 
because  naturally  an  inquiry  has  to  be  made  in  every 
district  before  a  bureau  like  this  can  be  worked.  The 
labour  bureaux  that  exist  can  only  give  a  general  account 
of  labour  ;  they  have  not  gone  into  the  boy  labour  ques- 
tion ;  so  I  went  into  this  in  order  to  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  bureaux  by  the  Scottish  Boards. 

97457.  These  statistics  are  obtained  entirely  from 
traders  in  Scotland  ? — Entirely  from  Scottish  traders, 

97458.  As  regards  the  continuation  schools  in  Scotland, 
are  they  well  attended  ? — The  attendance  varies  in  the 
different  localities.  I  should  think  it  is  about  one  in 
eight,  or  one  in  six  of  the  boys  leaving  school  in  most 
localities.  That  would  be  about  the  average  ;  but  we 
have  as  many  as  one  in  five  in  Aberdeen.  That  is  the 
highest  of  all. 

97459.  Do  you  find  the  parents  quite  willing  that  the 
boys  should  attend  these  schools  ?  Do  they  assist  to 
make  them  attend  ? — The  parents  would  as  a  rule  assist ; 
but  what  one  does  not  get  from  the  parent  is  sufficient 
compulsion.  There  is  the  mother  that  I  have  como  across 
myself  often,  who  says  :  "  Oh,  poor  things,  they  have 
bad  plentj  of  school,  let  them  stop  it."  There  is  that 
mother  to  be  constantly  met  who  does  not  encourage  it. 
Then  there  are  the  careless  people  who  do  not  think 
about  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

97460.  You  do  not  think  much  of  the  objection  to 
these  continuation  schools  that  the  boys  are  tired  and 
wearied  with  their  day's  work  before  they  go  there  ? — 
T  think  that  it  is  disadvantageous  to  a  tired  child  to 
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go  to  any  school,  it  would  not  do  any  good  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  think  a  great  deal  too  much  can  be  made  of 
that.   I  think  that  even  if  you  work  six  or  seven  hours  ' 
a  day  you  are  quite  fit  to  do  a  change  of  work  ;  it  is  not 
the  same  work.  : 

97461.  (»SiV  Samuel  Provis.)  Did  you  form  any  opinion  Cos;! 
yourself  as  to  what  would  be  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  f^iT 
scheme  in  Edinburgh  ? — You  will  notice  that  I  say  in 
Appendix  A.  to  my  Statement  {see  Appendix  No.  XIX.)  ^^^^ 
what    in    Edinburgh    it   would  probably  cost.  You 
have  the  salary  of  the  director  (he  must  be  a  good  man) 
from  £300  to  £400,  and  £100  additional  for  a  clerk  ;  so 
that  in  salaries  one  may  calculate  anything  between  £400 
and  £500.    Then  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
expense  for  sending  pamphlets  and  circulars  roimd,  and 
the  printing  expenditure  probably  would  come  to  about 
£100.    I  should  think  it  would  cost  about  £800  a  year. 

97462.  You  also  contemplate  a  correspondence  clerk  ? 
— In  the  employment  department  as  time  went  on  that 
might  be  necessary. 

97463.  I  think  you  contemplate  further  that  the  em-  Feesludby 
ployers  would  pay  some  fee  ? — Yes.  empljers. 

i 

97464.  So  that  would  be  deducted  ? — Yes,  when  the  I 
employers  use  it  to  such  an  extent  that  a  clerk  is  wanted, 
their  money  will  support  the  expense  of  a  correspondence 
clerk,  and  he  can  be  added. 

97465.  That  would  not  involve  any  extra  cost  on  the 
rates  ? — No,  that  is  a  strong  point. 

97466.  [Chairman.)  How  do  you  propose  to  make  the 
employer  pay  a  fee,  put  a  stamp  on  the  engagement,  or 
something  of  that  kind  ? — ^It  is  usual  to  pay  on  entering 

their  names.  I  think  many  employers  would  wish  to  i 
pay  an  annual  subscription  of  a  certain  amount.  i  m 

97467.  Their  names  would  be  on  the  list  ?— Yes.  p| 

97468.  Would  they  expect  the  director  to  give  them  Infor  lion 
informs  tion  ? — When  they  actually  wanted  an  employee.  t° 

suppl :  to 

97469.  For  instance,  if  a  man  wanted  so  many  boys,  empki 
the  director  would  let  him  know  when  he  had  that  class 
of  boy  ? — Yes  ;  sometimes  they  have  to  be  on  the  books 
one  way  or  tae  other  for  several  months.  The  employer 
would  say :  During  the  next  year  I  shall  want  two-  boys 
for  clerical  wc  rk,  or  something  else ;  and  that  is  taken  a 
note  of  ;  and  he  would  receive  a  notice  when  they  are 
there. 

97470.  If  you  did  that,  the  director  would  have  to  Discri  lii- 
discriminate  because  there  may  be  employers  of  labour  tion  \ 
whom  he  would  think  undesirable  men  for  the  boys  to  '^"'^^'^ 
go  to  ?— Undoubtedly.    That  would  be  one  of  the  advan-  ^j"j'gj; ' 
tages,  that  he  might  discriminate,  and  guard  the  boy  pioymi . 
against  going  to  such  employers. 

97471.  It  might  make  it  a  little  difficult  ?— With  the 
employers  of  that  particular  class  of  labour  it  would,  of 
course,  but  that  difficulty  has  to  be  faced  sooner  or  later. 
You  cannot  get  over  those  difficulties,  you  have  to  meet 
them.  Tiie  director  would  bring  these  difficulties  up  be- 
fore the  representative  committee,  and  they  would  be 
talked  over.  If  there  Was  anything  really  wrong  in  that 
industry,  then  it  would  be  brought  before  public  notice 
in  a  way. 

97472.  You  would  take  precautions  so  that  the  director  Protect  ol 
should  discharge  his  duty  impartially,  and  not  be  subject  directoi 
to  unfair  criticism  ? — Yes. 
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ONE   HUNDRED  AND    FIFTY-THIRD  DAY. 


Monday,  23rd  March,  1908. 


At  Scotland  House,  Westmlnster,  S.W. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Pro  vis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr.  George  Lansbury. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 

Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nttnn. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  OcTAVJA  Hill. 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 

Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  (Assistant  Secretary), 


Mr.  Ernest  Gray,  M.A.  ;  IMr. 


Philip  E.  Pilditch,  L.C.C. 
J.  Harper,  called ; 


Mr.  Ernest 


97473.  (Chairman.)  You  gentlemen,  representing  the 
London  County  Council,  have  been  good  enough  to  send 
us  some  very  full  statements.  We  have  taken  so  much 
evidence  about  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
London,  and  I  think  we  are  so  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  details  of  the  Poor  Law  administration  and  the 
relations  which  the  different  authorities  occupy  one  to 
another,  that  I  do  not  propose  to  trouble  you  with  those 
matters  at  all.  I  will  confine  the  few  questions  I  wish 
to  put  to  you  to  the  scheme  which  you  put  forward  in 
the  Statement  of  evidence  that  has  been  prepared  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  ? — (3Ir.  Gray.)  Very  good,  my 
Lord. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

Statement  of  Evidence  Submitted  on  Behalf  of 
the  London  County  Council  as  to  the  Ad- 
ministration OF  the  Poor  Laws  in  London. 

1.  The  London  County  Council,  at  its  meetings  on 
March  10th  and  17th,  1908,  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions— 

(a)  That  while  refraining  from  expressing  any 
opinion  on  the  future  redistribution  or  apportion- 
ment of  any  Poor  Law  charges,  whether  national 
or  local,  the  Council  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative County  of  London  the  poolers  and 
duties  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  should  be  merged 
in  the  general  municipal  government. 

(b)  That  the  City  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan 
borough  coimcils  should  be  the  authorities  charged 
with  the  administration  of  those  duties  now  per- 
formed by  the  London  boards  of  guardians,  which 
are  local  in  their  character. 

(c)  That  to  the  City  Corporation  and  the  Metro- 
politan borough  councils  should  be  transfeiTed — 

(i.)  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  guardians 
of  the  poor  and  sick  asylum  district  managers 
with  respect  to  all  local  Poor  Law  services, 
including  the  maintenance  of  workhouses, 
infirmaries  and  casual  wards  and  outdoor  relief, 
except  such  relief  as  shall  take  the  form  of 
providing  wholly  or  partially  for  the  children. 

(ii.)  Services  of  a  municipal  character,  viz. — 

(1)  Assessment  (in  the  six  cases  where 
boards  of  guardians  appoint  assessment 
committees). 

(2)  Registration  of  births,  deaths  and 
marriages. 

{3)  Vaccination. 

(d)  That  the  City  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan 
borough  councils  should  appoint  poor  relief  com- 
mittees (consisting,  as  to  the  majority,  of  members 

•  of  their  own  bodies  and  a  number  of  co-opted  or 
appointed  members,  including  women)  for  dealing 
with  Poor  Law  services  ;  and  that  the  administration 
of  other  transferred  duties  should  be  amalgamated 
with  the  administration  of  the  existing  duties  of 
those  authorities. 

(e)  That  the  central  Poor  Law  authority  for 
London  should  be  the  London  County  Council, 
the  membership  of  which  for  this  and  other  purposes 


;    Sir  Shirley  F.  Murphy,  M.D.  ;   and  Mr.  Edgar 

and  Examined. 

ixray, 
M  A  • 

should  be  enlarged  by  giving  to  those  electoral  Philip 
districts  at  present  insufficiently  represented  their  Pilditch, 
proportionate  representation,  and  that  such  authority  L.  C.  C. 
should  act  through  appropriate  committees. 

(/)  That  the  central  Poor  Law  authority  for  London 
should  appoint  a  committee  consisting,  as  to  the 
majority,  of  members  of  its  own  body  and  including 
persons  representative  of  the  City  Corporation  and 
the  Metropolitan  borough  councils  and  a  number  23  Mar.  1908. 

of  co-opted  or  appointed  members  ;     and  that  all   

matters  relating  to  the  exercise  by  the  Council  of  County 
its  powers  under  this  scheme,  exclusive  of  such  ^ouiicil  to  be 


Sir  Shirley 
F.  Murphy 

M.D.  ; 
Mr.  Edgar 
J.  Harper. 


Central  Poor 
liaw 


matters  as  shall  be  referred  to  other  committees 
of  the  Coimcil,  should  stand  referred  to  and  may  Xurhoritv 
be  delegated  to  the  committee  so  constituted,  except  for  London 
the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money.         and  to 

(g)  That  the  asylums  now  under  the  control  of  the  appoint 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which  are  workhouses  ^oor  Law 
under  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  should  be  transferred  of"n""*t^^ 
as  county  asylums  to  the  Coimcil ;    and  that  the  CoundllOTB 
Asylums   Committee   should   continue   to   be   the  Borough  ' 
visiting  committee  under  the  Lunacy  Acts,   but  Councillors 
with  power  to  co-opt  members,  only  to  such  extent  and  co-opted 
as  shall  conserve  the  control  of  expenditure  to  elected  nienibers. 
members.  Metropolitan 

(h)  That  there  should  be  transferred  to  the  Council,  Asylums 

which  might  act  through  its  Public  Health  Com-  ^oard 

mittee,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Metropolitan  ^'^^yl'^'^f  a"" 
A    ,       r>      1  •  if  powers  to  be 

Asylums  Board  m  respect  of-  transferred 

(i.)  Infectious  diseases  hospitals.  to  County 

(ii.)  Ambulances.  Council. 

(iii.)  Other  health  services. 
(»)  That  there  should  be  transferred  to  the  Council,  Powers  of 
which  might  act  through  its  Education  Committee —  relieving 

(i.)  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Metropolitan  children  to 
Asylums  Board  in  respect  of —  he  trans- 

(1)  Special  schools  for  Poor  Law  children,  furred  to 

(2)  Remand  homes.  Councfl 
(ii.)  The    management    of    institutions    and  acting 

homes  for  Poor  Law  children  now  in  the  hands  through 
of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  and  the  joint  boards  Education 
for  school  districts ;   the  education  of  Poor  Law  Committee, 
children ;    and  the  maintenance  of  Poor  Law 
children  other  than  those  maintained  in  work- 
houses :     aided  where  possible  by  local  com- 
mittees of  management :    provided  always  that 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  Poor  Law  children 
apart  from  education,  shall  not  be  charged  upon 
the  amount  included  in  the  county  rate  for 
educational  purposes. 
(/)  That  such  general  co-ordination  and  control  Countv 
as  may  be  necessary  as  regards  the  principles  of  Council 
administration,  the  sanction  of  loans,  the  provision  to  supervise 
of  buildings,  classification  of  paupers  and  the  like  and  control 
should  be  exercised  by  the  central  Poor  Law  authority  London 
for  London.  ^^or  Law 

(k)  That  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Local  Govern-  t,ation^' 
ment  Board  to  frame  such  general  rules  as  may  be 
necessary  to  co-ordinate  the  practice  and  expenditure 
of  the  London  Poor  Law  administration  with  that 
in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
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{I)  That  the  audit  of  accounts  should  remain  in 
I      the  hands  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(m)  That  the  administration  of  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund  should  be  transferred  to  the 
London  County  Council. 

(w)  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws, 
and  that  evidence  be  submitted  to  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  the  matters  referred  to  therein. 

2.  The  Council  has  decided  that  the  evidence  should 
be  submitted  by  the  chairman  (Mr.  Ernest  Gray)  and  the 
vice-chairman  (Mr.  Philip  E.  Pilditch)  of  the  Local 
Government,  Records  and  Museums  Committee,  the 
late  chairman  (Mr.  Alfred  0.  Goodrich)  of  the  Asylums 
Committee,  and  the  medical  officer  of  health  (Sir  Shirley 
F.  Murphy),  the  statistical  officer  (Mr.  Edgar  J.  Harper), 
and  the  clerk  of  the  Asylums  Committee  (Mr.  H.  F. 
Keene). 

3.  The  resolutions  of  the  Council  were  based  mainly 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Local  Government, 
Records  and  Museums  Committee,  who  have  had  the 
subject  under  close  consideration  for  several  months. 
It  has  been  considered  principally  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  reform  of  municipal  government  in  London. 
In  other  words,  the  Council's  views  have  been  arrived  at 
not  merely  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  Poor  Law 
administration,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  in  regard  to  the 
place  which  Poor  Law  administration  should  occupy  in 
the  general  scheme  of  London  local  government. 

4.  In  the  County  of  London  Poor  Law  matters  are 
administered  by  thirty-one  boards  of  guardians,  four 
boards  of  managers  of  school  districts,  two  boards  of 
managers  of  sick  asylum  districts,  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  and  the  Council  as  regards  pauper  lunatics. 

5.  The  boards  of  guardians  are  charged  with  the  local 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws.  They  manage  the 
workhouses,  casual  wards  and  infirmaries  and  grant 
relief  ;  and,  in  addition,  they  undertake  certain  duties 
unconnected  with  the  Poor  Laws,  such  as  assessment 
(in  six  cases),  registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages 
and  vaccination.  The  work  of  the  guardians  is  to  some 
extent  subject  to  administrative  and  financial  control 
by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

6.  Boards  of  guardians  are  elected  by  the  parochial 
voters,  but  each  board  may  co-opt  not  more  than  four 
guardians.  Much  apathy  prevails  in  London  at  guardians' 
elections.  At  the  last  general  election  of  guardians  in 
1907  only  28  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  voted,  and  145 
out  of  the  329  wards  were  uncontested.  The  figiires 
with  respect  to  the  percentage  voting  at  other  London 
elections  were  as  follows  : — Metropolitan  borough  council 
election,  1906,  48 "2  per  cent.  ;  County  Council  election, 
1907,  55-5  ;  Parliamentary  election,  1906,  78-3.  At  the 
borough  coimcil  elections  onlj'  30  of  the  269  wards  were 
uncontested,  while  all  seats  were  contested  at  the  County 
Council  and  Parliamentary  elections. 

7.  The  managers  of  school  districts  and  sick  asylums 
districts  are  appointed  by  certain  of  the  boards  of 
guardians  jointly  for  the  purpose  of  providing  and  main- 
taining Poor  Law  schools  and  infirmaries,  and  the  guardians 
concerned  have  no  direct  control  over  such  institutions. 

8.  The  Metropolitan  Asjdums  Board  is  a  central  Poor 
Law  authority,  but  it  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  boards 
of  guardians,  nor  are  its  duties  confined  to  poor  relief. 
It  is  composed  of  seventy-three  managers,  of  whom  fifty- 
five  are  appointed  triennially  by  the  several  boards  of 
guardians,  from  inside  or  outside  their  own  bodies,  and 
eighteen  are  nominated  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  provides  and  maintains 
imbecile  asylums  and  special  schools  for  Poor  Law  children; 
it  also  provides  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  and  an 
ambulance  service  for  patients  suffering  from  these 
diseases. 

9.  The  Council  and  the  common  council  of  the  city 
provide  asylum  accommodation  for  pauper  lunatics 
belonging  to  their  respective  areas  ;  and  they  are  also 
responsible  through  their  asylums  committees,  for  the 
maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  who  have  settlements 
in  London  unions,  and  the  expense  is  charged  to  such 
vmions.  The  existing  system  of  charging  the  cost  of 
pauper  lunatics  is  unnecessarily  complicated  and  cumber- 
some, and  the  effect  is  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory. 


A  separate  statement  dealing  with  this  branch  of  the 
subject  has  been  placed  before  the  Royal  Commission. 

10.  The  expenditure  of  the  London  Poor  Law  authorities  Expeiit^fj 
for  the  year  1904-5,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  of  Lcllon 
figures  are  available,  was,  according  to  the  local  taxation  Poor  aw 
Returns,  as  follows  : — 


authi 


ties. 


Guardians  of  the  poor 
Managers  of  school  districts 
Managers  of  sick  asylum  districts 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  - 


£ 

3,416,986 
112,735 
104,871 

1,002,521 

4,637,113 


Incidjce 
of  PojLaiT 
expeiiture 
in  Lci.on. 


Omlipinj 
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Lond 
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and 
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11.  Receipts-in-aid,  however,  amoimted  to  £278,?43, 
leaving  the  net  expenditure  borne  by  rates  as  £4,358,270. 
About  68  per  cent,  of  this  net  expenditnre  was  borne 
equally  over  the  whole  county  of  London,  including  the 
amounts  centralised  by  the  operation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund  and  the  covmty  grants  (central 
funds  administered  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  the  Council  respectively),  and  the  expenditure  of 
the  Asylums  Board.  But  the  systems  whereby  so  large 
a  proportion  of  Poor  Law  expenditure  is  centralised  are 
exceedingly  and  unnecessarily  complicated.  Much  of 
the  expenditure  is  incurred  by  central  authorities,  and 
by  them  charged  upon  local  authorities  who  are  after- 
wards enabled  to  charge  it  upon  a  common  fund  ;  while 
some  items  of  expenditure  are  actually  centralised  twic3 
over. 

12.  The  present  system  of  Poor  Law  administration 
in  London  admittedly  leaves  much  to  be  desired  both  as 
regards  the  election,  constitution,  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
various  authorities,  and  the  centralisation  and  control  of 
expenditure.  The  division  of  services  between  several 
central  and  several  local  authorities  has  led  to  much  over- 
la.pping.  Thus  the  Council,  through  the  Asylums  Com- 
mittee, is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  pauper 
lunatics,  but  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  of  such  pauper  lunatics  as 
might,  in  accordance  with  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  be  de- 
tained in  a  workhouse.  The  Council  is  responsible  for  the 
education  of  all  children  (including  Poor  Law  children) 
who  attend  elementary  schools,  while  the  guardians,  the 
school  district  managers  and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  are  responsible  for  the  education  of  children 
maintained  in  Poor  Law  schools.  The  Council  is  the 
central  health  authority  for  the  coUnty,  but  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  maintains  hospital..-  for  infectious 
diseases  for  the  same  area.  The  Council  is  responsible 
for  the  custody  of  children  sent  from  police  courts  to 
industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  while  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  is  responsible  for  the  custody  of  children 
sent  to  remand  homes.  Notifications  of  infectious  di- 
seases are  sent  to  the  MetropoHtan  Asylums  Board  by 
the  medical  ofiicers  of  health  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs, 
but  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Board's  hospitals  for  in- 
fectious diseases  is  charged  upon  the  Poor  Law  unions. 
Such  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  causes  confusion  and  un- 
necessary expenditure.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
inmates  in  the  different  institutions  varies  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  a  fact  which  points  to  the  need  both  for  an  altera- 
tion of  the  system  and  more  economical  administration. 

Principles  on  which  Reforms  should  proceed. 

13.  Very  careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
question  of  the  principles  which  the  Council  should  adopt 
in  expressing  its  views  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

14.  It  is  desirable,  from  the  point  of  view  of  good  Prece 
government,  that  the  number  of  authorities  within  one  and  cef 
area  of  administration  should  be  as  few  as  possible,  con-  transfePJ 
sistent  with  efficiency,  and  the  trend  of  recent  legislation 

has  been  in  the  direction  of  unification  of  administration  jyjmji^  l 
and  concentration  of  authorities.  The  Local  Government  g^utboi 
Act,  1888.  united  the  administration  of  the  county 
justices  and  that  of  the  MetropoUtan  Board  of  Works 
in  the  hands  of  the  Council.  The  London  Government 
Act,  1899,  united  the  administration  of  the  overseers, 
vestries  and  district  boards  in  the  hands  of  the  metro- 
politan borough  councils.  The  Education  Act,  1903, 
amalgamated  the  educational  powers  of  the  School  Board 
for  London  with  those  of  the  Council.  The  City  of  London 
(Union  of  Parishes)  Act,  1907,  has  concentrated  the 
powers  of  112  separate  parish  authorities  in  the  City 
Corporation,  ,^  .. 
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15.  It  is  desirable  that  reform  should  proceed  on  this 
principle,  and  that  in  London  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Poor  Law  authorities,  seme  of  which  are  municipal 
in  character  or  closely  associated  with  that  class  of  work, 
should  be  vested  in  municipal  authorities. 

Consolidation  of  Local  Administrative  A  uthorities. 

16.  The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  all  local  administra- 
tion should  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  ont  local 
authority  in  each  district,  and  the  City  Corporation,  the 
council  of  the  City  of  Westminster  and  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils  are  obviously  the  appropriate  bodies 
to  undertake  Poor  Law  duties  which  are  local  in  character. 
These  authorities  already  perform  duties  similar  to  those 
of  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  such  as  the  administration 
of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905.  Both  the 
metropolitan  borough  councils  and  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  are  elected  by  the  same  electorate,  and  there  is  now 
no  material  difference  between  their  constitution,  as 
women  may  be  elected  to  serve  on  metropolitan  borough 
councils  as  well  as  on  boards  of  guardians. 

17.  The  question  of  areas  presents  little  difficulty. 
Seventeen  Poor  Law  unions  are  conterminous  with  metro  - 
poll  tan  boroughs ;  three  and  four  Poor  Law  unions 
respectively  are  within  the  City  of  Westminster  and  the 
metropolitan  borough  of  Stepney ;  the  Hackney  and 
Wandsworth  L^nions  each  comprise  two  entire  metro- 
politan boroughs ;  and  in  only  five  unions  do  the 
boundaries  conflict  with  those  of  the  Metropolitan 
boroughs.  The  Council  on  April  10th,  1906,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  advantage  would  be  derived  from  the 
assimilation  of  the  London  Poor  Law  and  municipal 
areas. 

18.  The  Council  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  every 
duty  which  can  best  be  performed  locally  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  metropolitan  borough  councils,  and  that 
only  such  powers  as  cannot  be  conveniently  and  economi- 
cally exercised  by  those  authorities  should  be  centralised. 

19.  In  the  City  Corporation,  the  council  of  the  City 
of  Westminster,  and  the  metropolitan  borough  councils 
should  therefore  be  vested  the  duties  of  the  guardians 
and  of  the  managers  of  sick  asylum  districts  with  respect 
to  all  local  Poor  Law  matters,  such  as  workhouses  and 
infirmaries,  casual  wards,  and  outdoor  relief.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  all  applicants  for  relief  should  be  dealt  with  by 
authorities  having  intimate  knowledge  of  local  conditions. 
This  branch  of  Poor  Law  work  is  the  most  important 
and  demands  a  large  amount  of  time  and  care,  as  the  local 
authorities  have  to  discriminate  between  outdoor  relief 
and  indoor  relief,  and  under  any  reformed  system  of 
classifying  paupers  they  would  no  doubt  have  to  make 
detailed  inquiries  as  to  applicants  and  decide  as  to  the 
kind  of  treatment.  An  exception  should,  however,  be 
made  in  the  case  of  children  in  respect  of  whom  relief  is 
granted  to  parents,  either  by  in-maintenance  or  cut-relief. 
If  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  child  is  thrown,  wholly  or 
partially,  upon  the  ratepayers,  the  education  authority 
sholild  have  the  control  of  such  child,  inasmuch  as  its 
maintenance  and  education  cannot  well  be  separated, 
except  by  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  parents  receiving  out- 
relief.  In  that  event  there  would  be  no  guarantee  that 
the  child  itself  would  enjoy  the  benefit  intended.  Under 
the  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Act,  1906,  the  educa- 
tion authority  has  the  power  to  feed  necessitous  children  ; 
and  complete  control  would  enable  it  to  secure  that  the 
whole  benefit,  both  of  maintenance  and  education,  should 
accrue  to  the  child. 

20.  The  workhouses  belonging  to  the  unions  whose 
areas  are  conterminous  with  metropolitan  boroughs  could 
no  doubt  be  managed  by  the  borough  councils  equally 
as  well  as  by  the  guardians.  Where  several  unions  are 
within  one  borough,  viz.,  in  Stepney  and  Westminster,  the 
concentration  of  workhouse  administration  would  pro- 
bably conduce  to  economy.  In  Hackney  and  Wandsworth 
where  two  Metropolitan  boroughs  are  comprised  within 
one  Poor  Law  union,  the  workhouse  is  in  each  case  too 
small  for  the  indoor  paupers  chargeable  to  the  unions.  If, 
however,  there  were  no  need  for  additional  accommodation 
in  the  county  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  possible  lor  the 
workhouses  in  these  cases  to  be  managed  by  joint  com- 
mittees. In  the  few  cases  where  the  imion  and  borough 
boundaries  conflict,  it  happens  that  the  local  situation 
of  the  buildings  would  apparently  give  rise  to  no  practical 
difficulties. 
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21.  To  the  same  authorities  should  also  be  transferred 
services  of  a  municipal  character,  such  as  assessment, 
registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  and  vac- 
cination. 

22.  With  regard  to  assessment,  the  trend  of  legislation 
has  been  to  transfer  these  powers  to  municipal  authorities. 
Before  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act,  1869,  all  assess- 
ment committees  were  appointed  by  boards  of  guardians, 
but  under  that  Act,  sixteen  assessment  committees  were 
appointed  by  guardians  and  fifteen  by  vestries.  Since 
the  London  Government  Act,  1899,  came  into  force  only 
seven  assessment  committees  have  been  appointed 
by  guardians.  The  City  of  London  (Union  of  Parishes) 
Act,  1907,  transfers  the  appointment  of  the  city  assess- 
ment committee  to  the  corporation,  so  that  only  six 
out  of  the  twenty -six  assessment  committee?  will  in  future 
be  appointed  by  guardians.  In  two  cases  (Hackney  and 
Wandsworth)  where  assessment  committees  are  appointed 
by  guardians,  such  committees  act  for  areas  comprising 
the  whole  of  two  metropolitan  boroughs,  but  in  the  other 
instances  (Holbom,  Greenwich,  Woolwich  and  Lewisham) 
confusion  and  inequality  of  assessment  is  caused.  As 
each  union  area  contains  parts  of  borough  areas,  the 
remaining  parts  of  which  are  in  other  union  areas,  the 
union  assessment  committees  cannot  reconcile  the  bases 
of  assessment  adopted  by  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils  concerned,  who  are  the  authorities  for  making 
the  valuation  lists,  without  creating  discrepancies  within 
the  borough  areas  themselves.  Thus  the  appointment 
of  assessment  committees  by  boards  of  guardians  leads 
to  conflict  with  metropolitan  borough  councils.  Apart 
from  the  question  of  imiformity  and  simplicity  of  local 
Government  it  is  of  greater  importance  that  there  should 
be  equality  of  assessment  within  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
than  within  the  Poor  Law  unions,  because  there  is  a  larger 
amoimt  of  borough  council  expenditure  than  of  Poor  Law 
expenditure  borne  locally. 

23.  Registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  is  essen-  Advantages 
tially  a  municipal  duty,  intimately  affecting  the  public  ^^^^[q"^' 
health   administration   of  the  borough.    This   fact   is  registration 
recognised  by  the  Notification  of  Births  Act,  1907,  which  ^^^jj  vaccina- 
provides  for  an  additional  and  immediate  notification  tion  to 

of  births  to  the  municipal  medical  officers  of  health  in  Borough 
districts  where  the  Act  is  adopted.  The  transfer  of  all  Councils, 
registration  duties  to  the  municipal  authorities  would  re- 
move the  anomaly  and  cC'ufusion  arising  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  notify  births  both  at  the  town  hall  and  to  the 
registrar,  while  the  further  information  obtained  by  the 
latter  would  be  valuable  for  public  health  purposes.  A 
majority  of  the  metropolitan  borough  councils  have 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  a  transfer  of  these 
powers  and  duties. 

24.  Vaccination  is  a  public  health  service  closely 
associated  with  the  registration  of  births,  and  it  is 
anomalous  that  the  duty  of  preventing  or  suppressing 
smallpox  and  of  enforcing  the  Vaccination  Acts  should 
be  vested  in  different  authorities,  who  may  possibly 
hold  opposite  views. 

25.  For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  local  administra-  Proposal  for 
tion  of  the  Poor  Laws,  each  of  the  local  authorities  should, 

in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  appoint  a  special  Poor  Law  t^'^ppyiot, 
or  relief  committee.    In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  Poor  Law 
it  would  be  desirable  for  such  a  committee  to  be  com-  Committees, 
posed,  as  to  the  majority,  of  members    of  the    local  partly 
authority,  and  that  there  should  be  provision  for  co-opted  co-opted, 
or  appointed  members,  including  women.    This  would 
allow  of  the  appointment  of  persons  whose  experience 
in  philanthropic,  charitable  or  poor  relief  work  would  be 
valuable  but  who  might  be  indisposed  to  stand  for  election 
as  councillors.    The  committee  might  have  independence 
as  regards  administration,  subject  to  reporting  their  pro- 
ceedings to  the  parent  body,  but  their  expenditure  would, 
of  course,  be  controlled  by  the  local  authority. 

26.  The  other  transferred  duties  should,  in  the  opinion  Scheme  for 
of  the  Council,  be  referred  to  existing  appropriate  com-  ^ 
mittees  of  the  local  authorities.    The  revision  of  the  Councils  of 
valuation  lists  should,  it  is  submitted,  be  placed  in  the  Guardians 
hands  of  a  statutory  assessment  committee,  as  in  other  non-Poor 
metropolitan  boroughs,  and  the  remaining  transferred  Law  duties, 
duties  for  the  most  part  be  in  the  nature  of  health 

services  which  might  be  associated  with  the  general  local 
medical  service.  ' 
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The  Central  Poor  Law  Authority  for  London, 

27.  Having  dealt  with  the  authorities  for  the  local 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  and  other  duties  at 
present  performed  by  boards  of  guardians,  there  arises 
the  question  of  the  central  authority  to  be  charged  with 
the  administration  of  Poor  Law  and  certain  other  powers 
and  duties,  mainly  central  in  character,  and  now  in  the 
hands  of  Poor  Law  authorities,  which  it  is  necessary  or 
desirable  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  central  bodj^ 

28.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is  the  only  local 
authority  other  than  the  Council  which  performs  any 
central  Poor  Law  functions  in  London,  but  this  board 
would  disappear  with  the  abolition  of  the  boards  of 
guardians,  inasmuch  as  it  is  mainly  composed  of  persons 
elected  by  those  bodies.  There  are  therefore  alternative 
courses — (1)  To  establish  a  new  central  county  Poor  Law 
Board,  or  (2)  to  vest  the  powers  and  duties  in  question 
in  the  Coimcil. 

29.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  conflicting  jurisdiction  of  the  various 
authorities  and  to  the  desirability  of  limiting,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  efficiency^  the  number  of  authorities 
within  administrative  areas. 

30.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  one  authority  should 
be  responsible  for  central  rates,  and  should  be  in  a  position 
to  determine  the  relative  claims  of  county  services  ; 
competition  between  authorities  must  inevitably  lead  to 
increased  burdens  on  the  ratepayers  generally  and  a 
shifting  of  responsibility.  Difficulties  would  arise  in 
dealing  with  Poor  Law  schools,  if  poor  relief  and  education 
services  were  entrusted  to  two  central  authorities  ;  and 
the  relations  between  the  central  and  the  local  authorities, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  improve,  would  be  complicated. 
The  council  has  had  experience  in  the  management  of 
pauper  lunatic  asjdums  and  in  educational  administration, 
and  has,  therefore,  machinery  for  the  economical  manage- 
ment of  the  imbecile  asylums  and  special  Poor  Law 
schools  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

31.  Having  carefully  considered  the  matter  in  all  its 
bearings,  the  council  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that, 
subject  to  the  provision  of  the  machinery  hereafter 
mentioned,  the  council  should  be  the  central  Poor  Law 
authority  for  London. 

32.  To  deal  with  the  large  and  important  duties  which 
v.'ould  devolve  upon  it,  it  is  essential  that  the  central  Poor 
Law  authority  for  London  should  appoint  a  special 
committee.  This  committee  might  consist,  as  to  the 
majority,  of  members  of  its  own  body,  and  should  include 
persons  representative  of  the  City  Corporation  and  the 
metropolitan  borough  councils,  and  a  number  of  co-opted 
or  appointed  members.  All  matters  relating  to  the 
exercise  by  the  council  of  its  powers  under  the  suggested 
scheme,  exclusive  of  matters  referred  to  other  committees 
of  the  council,  should  stand  referred  to  this  committee. 
Following  the  precedent  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  it 
would  be  well  also  to  allow  the  central  authority  to  dele- 
gate to  the  committee  all  or  any  of  such  powers,  except 
those  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money.  The  suggested 
constitution  of  this  Central  Poor  Law  Committee  is 
similar  to  that  of  education  committees.  Precedents  for 
the  inclusion  of  appointed  membei-s  are  to  be  found  in  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
and  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body,  upon  both  of  which 
the  Local  Government  Board  appoints  members. 

33.  The  asylums  for  lunatics  now  under  the  control  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  are  workhouses,  should  be 
transferred  to  the  council  as  county  asylums.  This 
would  remove  the  anomaly  of  two  central  authorities 
providing  and  administering  asylums  for  the  lunatic  poor. 
The  distinction  between  the  class  of  lunatic  receivable  in 
the  asylums  controlled  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  and  many  of  those  in  the  London  county  asylums 
is  practically  imperceptible.  The  council,  under  the 
Lunacy  Act,  1890,  is  the  local  authority  which  has  to 
provide,  through  a  visiting  committee,  asylum  accom- 
modation for  lunatics.  The  definition  of  a  "  lunatic  " 
under  the  Lunacy  Act  is  "  an  idiot  or  person  of  unsound 
mind."  This  definition  is  sufficiently  wide  to  include  all 
the  inmates  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board's  asylums. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Lunacy  Acts,  1890  and  1891, 
lunatics  duly  certified  may  be  kept  in  workhouses,  if  they 
are  suitable  cases  for  a  workhouse  and  there  is  accommoda- 


tion for  them.  The  workhouse  accommodation  for  lunatics 
in  respect  of  London  unions  and  parishes  has  been  provided 
by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  One  of  the  chief 
duties  for  which  this  Board  was  created  was  that  of 
providing  accommodation  for  "  such  harmless  persons  of 
the  chronic  or  imbecile  class  as  could  be  lawfully  retained 
in  a  workhouse."  Failing  accommodation  for  lunatics  in 
the  workhouses  {i.e.,  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board's 
asylums),  the  Council,  as  the  authority  to  provide  ac- 
commodation for  lunatics  generally,  becomes  responsible 
to  provide  also  for  a  class  which  it  otherwise  would  not 
have  to  deal  with,  because  they  could  be  kept  in  the 
workhouses.  In  1890,  when  the  council  took  over  the 
control  of  the  London  county  asylums,  the  number  of 
London  lunatics  certified  for  asylum  treatment  was 
10,104,  while  the  number  certified  for  detention  in  a 
workhouse  [i.e.,  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board's 
asylums),  was  5,566,  or  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the 
total  number.  On  January  1st,  1908,  however,  the 
number  of  Loftdon  lunatics  in  asylums  was  19,249,  but 
the  number  in  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  asylums  was 
6,531,  only  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number.  As  a  consequence,  the  London  county  asylums 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  quiet  chronic  cases  of  the 
class  fit  to  be  kept  in  a  workhouse.  Moreover,  owing  to 
the  present  division  of  authority,  there  are  frequently 
vacant  beds  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board's  asylums, 
whilst  the  county  asylums  are  crowded.  If  all  the 
asylums  were  under  one  authority  clasfification  would  be 
simplified  and  this  difficulty  would  be  removed. 

34.  As  the  council  already  has  machinery  for  ad- 
ministering lunatic  asylums,  namely,  the  Asylums  Com- 
mittee appointed  imder  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  no  altera- 
tion of  the  powers  and  duties  of  that  Committee  is  called 
for  under  the  council's  proposals  ;  but  the  asylums  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  might  be  entrusted  to  them 
to  be  administered  as  county  asylums.  It  is  only  logical 
that  this  course  should  be  adopted  In  order,  however,  to 
cope  with  the  additional  work  which  the  administration 
of  five  new  asylums  would  impose  on  the  Committee,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  increase  their  numbers,  and  this 
could  most  conveniently  be  done  by  giving  them  power 
to  co-opt  members.  There  are  many  duties  which 
members  of  a  visiting  committee  have  to  perform  at  the 
asylums  which  could  well  be  discharged  by  persons  co- 
opted  for  the  purpose,  e.g.,  the  statutory  visitations  and 
the  discharging  of  patients.  But  it  is  proposed  to  limit 
the  co-option  so  that  the  elected  members  would  have 
full  control  of  expenditure. 

35.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  in  relation  to  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases, 
ambulances  and  other  health  services  would  also  under 
such  a  scheme  be  transferred  to  the  council  and  ad- 
ministered by  a  suitable  committee.  These  services  are 
obviously  of  a  municipal  character,  falling  within  the 
domain  of  public  health  rather  than  that  of  Poor  Law. 
They  should,  therefore,  be  imdertaken  by  a  municipal  and 
not  by  a  Poor  Law  authority.  They  are  essentially 
central  in  character  and  could  not  be  so  efficiently  and 
economically  performed  locally. 

36.  The  duties  of  the  Metropolitan.  Asylums  Board 
and  the  boards  of  guardians  with  respect  to  the  care  and 
education  of  children  have  yet  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
first-mentioned  authority  has  charge  of  special  Poor  Law 
schools  for  children  suffering  from  ophthalmia,  ringworm 
and  mental  deficiency ;  and  there  are  also  the  schools 
provided  by  joint  boards  for  school  districts,  and  in  some 
cases  by  individual  boards  of  guardians.  The  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  is  responsible  for  the  custody 
of  children  under  remand  and  has  provided  homes  for 
their  reception. 

37.  There  has  been  on  foot  for  some  time  a  movement 
having  for  its  object  the  removal  of  the  stigma  attaching 
to  Poor  Law  children.  Endeavours  are  being  made  to 
dissociate  from  the  workhouses  as  much  as  possible 
children  who  have  become  chargeable  to  the  unions. 
"Cottage  Homes"  and  "Scattered  Homes"  have  been 
provided  by  Poor  Law  authorities  where  children  are 
brought  up  under  more  home-like  influences  than  are 
possible  in  workhouses.  In  the  case  of  "  Scattered 
Homes,"  the  children  are  sent  to  ordinary  local  elementary 
schools,  but  in  the  case  of  "  Cottage  Homes  "  schools 
have,  in  some  instances,  been  erected  on  the  estates. 
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38.  Tlie  provision  of  education  by  Poor  Law  authorities 
is  anomalous.  The  coimcil,  as  the  education  authority 
for  London,  is  required  to  provide  free  education  for  all 
children  in  the  county,  and  has  provided  schools  and 
institutions  similar  to  those  above  mentioned,  viz : 
special  schools  for  mentally  and  physically  defective 
children,  and  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  chiliren,  as  well  as  for 
children  suffering  from  certain  diseases  ;  it  manages 
residential  institutions  like  industrial  and  truant  schools  ; 
and  it  is  responsible  for  children  sent  to  reformatory  and 
industrial  schools. 

39.  The  transfer  of  these  powers  to  the  council,  as 
education  authority,  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  county 
ratepayers,  upon  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  coat  now 
falls,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  their  administration  by 
the  council  would  result  in  considerable  economy  being 
effected.  At  the  present  time  considerable  difficulty 
arises  in  the  matter  of  the  provision  of  school  accommoda- 
tion owing  to  the  shifting  of  population.  If  effect  were 
given  to  the  foregoing  proposal,  the  council  would  be  in  a 
position  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  placing  in  a  district 
in  which  there  was  an  excess  of  accommodation  some  of 
the  Poor  Law  children  imder  its  care.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  transfer  of  the  service  to  the  coimcil 
would  benefit  the  children,  who  would  be  removed  from 
association  with  the  Poor  Law  and  all  its  attendant 
disadvantages.  There  would  be  a  further  advantage  so 
far  as  the  childi'en  are  concerned  in  that  the  council 
would  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  various  classes 
of  Poor  La,w  children,  and  so  abolish  any  vmdesirable 
segregation  which  may  obtain  at  present. 

40.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  there  should  be 
transferred  to  the  coimcil,  which  might  act  through 
its  Education  Committee,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  in  respect  of  special  schools 
for  Poor  Law  children  and  remand  homes,  and  also 
the  management  of  institutions  and  homes  for  Poor  Law 
children  now  in  the  hands  of  boards  of  guardians  and 
joint  boards  for  school  districts,  the  education  of  Pocr 
Law  children,  and  the  maintenance  of  Poor  Law  children 
other  than  those  maintained  in  workhouses,  provided, 
however,  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  Poor  Law 
children,  apart  from  education,  shall  not  be  charged 
upon  the  amount  included  in  the  county  rate  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  council  attaches  importance  to  the 
continuance  of  the  interest  displayed  by  persons  and 
societies  in  the  welfare  of  Poor  Law  children,  and  suggests 
that,  where  possible,  local  committees  should  aid  in  the 
management  of  the  institutions  and  homes  above  referred 
to. 

41.  If  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  mimicipal  authorities  solely  responsible 
for  the  local  rates,  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  measure  of 
independence  might  be  accorded  to  them  than  is  possible 
under  the  present  system.  It  would,  however,  be  neces- 
sary to  make  provision  for  some  co-ordination  by  the 
central  Poor  Law  authority  such  as  in  administration, 
the  sanction  of  loans,  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  other 
matters. 

42.  The  loans  of  boards  of  guardians  and  of  sick  asylum 
district  managers  are  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  whilst  the  loans  of  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils  are,  with  certain  exceptions, 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  council.  The  existence  of 
two  sanctioning  authorities  for  loans  raised  on  the 
security  of  the  rates  of  the  same  area,  is  in  the  council's 
opinion,  not  conducive  to  the  efiScient  control  of  local 
indebtedness.  The  council,  therefore,  desires  to  represent 
to  the  Royal  Commission  the  desirability  of  the  council 
being  made  the  sanctioning  authority  for  all  loans  in 
connection  with  Poor  Law  services. 

43.  A  table  prepared  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
as  to  the  accommodation  and  occupation  of  the  various 
workhouses  and  infirmaries  on  February  10th,  1906, 
indicated  that  the  Workhouses  of  seventeen  London 
imions  were  too  large  for  the  paupers  belonging  to  such 
unions,  the  total  excess  of  accommodation  being  3,259 
places.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workhouses  of  fourteen 
unions  were  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
paupers  belonging  to  such  xmions,  the  total  deficiency 
being  3,706  places  (excluding  the  new  Hammersmith 
workhouse  not  then  occupied),  the  net  deficiency  being 
447.  After  providing  for  the  accommodation  of  paupers 
in  the  workhouses  which  had  surplus  places  (without  as 
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Well  as  within  London),  there  was  an  excess  of  places  in 
the  workhouses  of  fifteen  of  the  London  \mions  amounting 
to  2,255,  and  an  excess  of  inmates  in  the  workhouses  of 
fifteen  London  imions  amounting  to  1,799,  a  net  excess  of 
places  amoimting  to  456.  The  infirmaries  of  seventeen 
unions  had  an  excess  of  1,031  places,  whilst  those  of  eiglit 
unions  had  deficiencies  amounting  to  485  places.  The 
new  infirmary  at  Hammersmith,  with  374  beds,  increased 
the  net  excess  of  places  to  920. 

44.  Any  regulations  with  respect  to  the  classification 
of  paupers  would  probably  be  prescribed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

45.  There  would  still  remain  the  necessity  for  co-ordina- 
tion as  between  London  and  the  rest  of  England,  and  this 
could  best  be  provided  for  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  whose  hands  the  audit  of  accoxmts  should  also 
remain. 

46.  In  any  change  of  the  Poor  Law  system  in  London 
the  opportunity  should,  it  is  submitted,  be  taken  to 
remove  the  anomaly  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  acts  as  a  local  rating  authority  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund,  a  central  fund  for  the  equalisation  of  Poor 
Law  expenditure.  The  council  administers  the  county 
grants,  which  are  mainly  in  aid  of  Poor  Law  expenditure 
and  also  the  equalisation  fund  in  aid  of  municipal  expendi- 
ture. It  is  most  desirable  that  all  these  central  funds 
should  be  administered  by  one  and  the  same  authority. 
Any  question  of  redressing  existing  anomalies  in  the 
administration  of  these  central  fimds  is  outside  the  scope 
of  this  statement,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  confined 
to  the  question  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in 
London. 

97474.  [Chairman.)  I  wish  to  be  quite  clear  about  Proposed 
this  scheme.    You  would  propose  to  transfer  to  the  Pcor  Law 
borough  councils  all  the  duties  at  present  discharged  powers  of 
by  the  Poor  Law  guardians  as  regards  Poor  Law  proper,  London 
except  those  relating  to  education  ? — Yes.  Borough 

°  Coimcils 

97475.  You  do  so  on  the  ground  that  you  think  that  especially  as 
every  duty  which  can  be  best  performed  locally  should  to  officers 

be  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  borough  councils  ? —  ^'^'^  contracts 
Yes. 

97476.  You  think  under  this  scheme  that  it  would  be 
possible  or  probable  that  a  larger  degree  of  independence 
should  be  accorded  to  the  borough  councils  than  is  possible 
imder  the  present  system  ? — Yes. 

97477.  That  being  so,  I  assume  that  the  borough 
councils  would  have  all  the  institutions  at  present  vested 
in  each  separate  board  of  guardians,  vested  in  them. — 
Yes.  We  suggest  that  they  would  take  over  all  local 
Poor  Law  services,  including  the  maintenance  of  the 
workhouses,  the  infirmaries,  the  casual  wards,  and  out- 
door relief  with  one  exception  specified  in  the  scheme  ; 
and  in  addition,  they  would  take  over  the  municipal 
services   now  discharged  by  the  boards  of  guardians. 

97478.  They  would,  in  that  way,  have  the  same  powers 
of  control  over  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  their 
officials  which  are  at  present  exercised  by  the  local 
guardians  ? — Subject  to  such  control  as  might  be  exercised 
by  the  central  authority  for  London  acting  through  a 
composite  committee  of  the  County  Coxmcil. 

97479.  Would  they  be  allowed  to  make  their  own 
contracts  ? — That  is  a  question  we  have  considered. 
Without  coming  to  a  definite  decision,  we  thought  it 
probable  that  the  central  committee  would  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  borough  councils  for  contracts  on  a  large 
scale. 

97480.  Those  two  points  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
Statement,  but,  as  you  will  see,  they  are  a  serious  curtail- 
ment of  the  existing  powers  of  boards  of  guardians  ?-  ■ 
Yes.  With  regard  to  contracts,  although  the  council 
express  no  definite  opinion  upon  the  subject  by  resolution, 
the  view  is  strongly  held  by  many  members  of  the  council 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  London  if  with  regard 
to  the  purchase  of  material  it  could  be  accomplished  by 
a  central  authority. 

97481.  Now  let  us  go  to  the  question  of  the  officers. 
Was  it  the  idea  that  the  whole  Poor  Law  services  of  London 
should  be  run  as  a  whole  ? — Was  that  the  point  of  view 
that  the  London  County  Council  was  to  interfere,  or 
was  the  promotion  to  go  on  as  it  practically  goes  on  now 
within  each  area  ? — It  was  to  go  on  within  each  area, 
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subject  to  that  criticism  which  we  thought  would  natur- 
ally arise  by  bringing  together  representatives  of  the 
local  and  central  authorities. 

97482.  Now  coming  to  the  central  authority  I  see  you 
propose  to  transfer  to  the  central  authority  all  the  duties 
at  present  discharged  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  ? — In  substance,  yes. 

97483.  You  also  propose  to  take  over  and  transfer 
to  the  central  authority  the  education  of  Poor  Law 
children  ? — Yes,  subject  to  the  reservation  with  regard 
to  charges. 

97484.  You  mean  that  all  charges  in  connection  with 
these  children  should  be  levied  on  the  local  poor  rate, 
and  not  on  the  general  county  rate.,  or  ralhei  that  part 
of  it  dealing  with  education  ? — Not  on  that  part  of  the 
rate  which  is  devoted  to  education. 

97485.  We  have  taken  an  enormous  amount  of  evidence 
about  London.  Poor  Law  reformers,  or  those  who  wish 
changes  in  the  Poor  Law  have  been  unanimous  on  one 
or  two  points.  The  great  evil  they  say  of  the  present 
system  of  Poor  Law  administration  in  London  is  that 
there  is  no  uniformity  ? — Granted. 

97486.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  would  perpetuate 
under  this  scheme  the  present  lack  of  uniformity  ? — 
We  hardly  think  that.  We  feel  that  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  local  government  that  every  section  of  the  community 
should  come  under  the  constant  observation  of  the  local 
borough  council,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  anxious 
that  the  section  of  the  local  population  which  comes 
into  contact  at  the  present  time  with  the  Poor  Law  and 
its  officials  should  in  future  come  into  closer  contact 
with  the  borough  councillor.  But  while  we  recognise 
that  in  striving  to  maintain  that  advantage  there  is  the 
risk  of  diversity  of  treatment,  we  thought  we  should 
remove  that  by  the  institution  of  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  I  might  call  the  Poor  Law  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council,  which  would  be  a  committee 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  County  Council,  persons 
representative  of  the  local  borough  councils,  and  others 
who  are  engaged  in  Poor  Law  work,  who  might  be  co-opted 
or  appointed.  We  thought,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  charges  would  fall  upon  a 
common  fund,  and  that  every  section  of  London  would 
therefore  be  interested  in  securing  good  administration 
and  economical  administration,  that  criticism,  and 
ultimately  direction,  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  all 
the  local  governing  bodies  to  one  common  line,  and 
would  prevent  any  wide  diversity  of  treatment.  Without 
imposing  any  very  strict  regulations  at  the  outset  we 
thought  that  similarity  of  treatment  would  be  evolved 
rather  than  decided  upon  at  the  outset. 

97487.  The  difficulty  of  Poor  Law  administration  is 
this — that  the  decisions  of  those  who  are  on  the  relief 
committees  practically  determine  the  principles  and  policy 
of  the  board  to  which  they  belong  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

97488.  Unless  the  board  upsets  their  decisions  those 
decisions  therefore  become  governing  factors.  At  the 
present  moment  in  London  there  is  the  widest  diversity 
of  opinion,  as  you  know,  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Quite  so. 

97489.  If  you  hand  these  powers  over  to  the  borough 
councils,  the  probability — and  the  certainty,  I  think — 
is  that  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  committee  of  the  borough 
council  will  become  a  mere  factor  at  the  periodical  elec- 
tions, and  I  think  it  is  almost  certain  that  in  some  parts 
of  London,  possibly  say  in  Bermondsey,  Camberwell  or 
Poplar,  the  majority  may  be  in  favour  of  an  adequate 
and  generous  system  of  outdoor  relief,  while  in  other 
parts  of  London  you  may  probably  have  all  outdoor 
relief  refused  ? — Yes. 

97490.  What,  under  those  conditions,  would  the 
Central  Authority  do  after  they  had  put  the  borough 
councils  in  the  position  indicated  in  this  Statement  ? — 
If  the  Central  Authority  had  the  administration  of  the 
common  poor  fund  they  would  have  behind  them  a 
large  force  which  would  enable  them  to  give  effect  to  the 
regulations  which  they  issue. 

97491.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  Do  you  mean  now  the  Metro- 
politan Common  Poor  Fund  ? — Yes. 

97492.  That  does  not  touch  outdoor  relief,  does  it  ? 

97493.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  they  might  refuse 
to  make  the  contribution  to  which  the  guardians  would 
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be  entitled  1 — That  is  it,  or  rather  to  which  the  borough  Effe 
council  would  be  entitled.  L.C. 

97494.  {Mr.   Lanshury.)  Towards  the  cost  of  indoor 
administration  ? — Yes.   We  thought  we  could  say  to  them  gov( 
for  example:     "You  are  proceeding  upon  very  wasteful  of  I 
lines  ;  in  another  district  this  has  been  worked  with  equal  on  u 
efficiency  and  far  more  economically ;    if  you  proceed  ^^i''^ 
upon  your  present  lines  you  will  have  to  bear  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  administering  the  Poor  Law 
locally.    (Mr.  Pilditch.)  And,  of  course,  outdoor  relief 
might  remain  entirely  a  charge  upon  the  local  rates. 

97495.  {Chairman.)  It  is  now  ? — Yes,  it  might  remain 
as  now. 

97496.  That  does  not  establish  imiformity  ? — No, 
but  the  principle  is  that  those  who  give  it  have  to  pay 
for  it. 

97497.  Would  that  not  put  you  in  a  greater  difficulty  ? 
The  local  authority  says  :  "  You  have  handed  over  to  us 
these  duties  ;  our  constituents  have  said  there  is  to  be 
a  system  of  outdoor  relief,  and  they  have  to  pay  for  it." 
It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  you,  then,  to  say: 
"  We  will  stop  contributing  towards  the  indoor  relief  ?  " 
— Possibly ;  but  the  cure  then  would  be  found  in  the  power 
of  the  local  ratepayer  to  say:  "We  have  to  pay  th3 
whole  cost  of  local  relief,  and  we  having  to  pay  the  piper 
shall  call  the  time." 

97498.  Take  the  case  where  the  mass  of  the  people,  or 
at  any  rate  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  voters  are 
compounders  ;  the  burden  of  the  rates  is  not  felt  by  them 
in  the  same  way  as  by  those  who  pay  the  rates  directly, 
is  it  ? — Not  directly ;  but  in  many  districts  in  London 
there  is  now  a  very  strong  movement  for  making  it  clear 
to  the  poorest  class  of  ratepayers  how  the  rent  is  made  up. 

97499.  Do  you  really  think  in  these  days  when,  perhaps 
properly,  sentiment  and  emotion  play  a  big  part  in  public 
life,  that  you  could  refuse  the  funds  necessary  for  indoor 
maintenance  because  a  borough  covmcil  in  response  to  an 
election  determined  on  a  system  of  generous  outdoor 
relief  ? — I  think  any  necessity  to  stop  anything  of  that 
sort,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  would  not  arise,  becauser 
of  the  fact  that  all  outdoor  relief  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  directly  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  local  people. 

97500.  That  is  the  system  now,  and  in  practice  there 
is  the  widest  divergence  prevailing  in  the  different  imions  t 
— Yes,  because  the  expenditure  is  in  the  hands  of  more 
or  less  irresponsible  bodies,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  one 
central,  rate-raising,  body  for  the  whole  district,  which 
depends  directly  upon  its  electorate  for  its  power.  (  [  And 
uniformity  might  arise  out  of  the  laying  down  of 
general  rules  as  to  the  payment  of  relief  and  specifying 
means  of  enforcing  them. 

97501.  That  body,  do  you  think,  should  be  the  London 
County  Council,  or  the  boroughs,  which  ? — The  boroughs. 

97502.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  difference  in  certain  Apath;  f 
parts  of  London  between  the  boards  of  guardians  and  voters 
the  borough  councils  ? — There  is  an  immense  difference.  Guardi  s 
{Mr.  Gray.)  Undoubtedly.    You  have  only  to  look  at  electioi .'aJid 
the  percentage  of  the  electorate  which  records  its  votes.  [^^g^g^Q 

97503.  Surely  they  are  very  often  the  same  thing  ?— 
They  are ;  but  strangely  enough  the  electors  take  a  far 
greater  interest  in  the  election  of  the  borough  councils — 
and  that  is  particularly  noticeable  during  the  last  few 
years — than  they  do  in  the  election  of  boards  of  guardians. 
You  have  only  to  look  at  the  percentage  of  the  electorate 
recording  their  votes  ;  I  think  the  last  board  of  guardians 
election  it  was  only  28  per  cent. 

97504.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  Was  not  that  because  the 
electors  had  probably  got  very  sick  of  elections  ?  You 
had  first  the  borough  council  election,  then  the  General 
Election,  then  the  county  council  election,  and  then  the 
guardians  election  came  last  of  all  ? — Yes,  that  was  so 
on  the  last  occasion  ;  but  at  the  previous  board  of 
guardians  election  the  percentage  was  even  lower — it 
was  24  per  cent. 

97505.  The  board  of  guardians  election  always  comes 
last,  does  it  not ;  first  you  have  the  borough  council 
election  ;  then  the  county  council  election,  and  finally 
the  guardians  election  ?—  Yes.  But  you  have  further 
evidence  of  this  electoral  apathy  in  the  very  large 
number  of  wards  not  contested. 

97506.  Exactly ;  that  was  because  people's  interest 
had   died  out  ?— There  seems  to  be  a  general  notion 
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, ,  (jf  about  amongst  ratepayers  that  it  does  not  particularly 
voteiat  matter  what  you  do  at  the  board  of  guardians  election. 
(Ju,n  "ins'  There  is  a  vague  idea  that  the  whole  of  the  money,  or 
jlect  IS  and  the  greater  part  of  the  money,  is  coming  from  some 
reasa:  central  fund,  and  that  they  will  only  contribute  a  very 
iherejjr.       small  proportion  of  it. 

97507.  Do  you  suppose  they  are  thinking  about  the 
money  part  of  it  at  all  ? — In  a  vague  way,  yes.  That 
is  my  experience  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  public 
work  in  London.  There  is  a  vague  sort  of  notion  that 
the  money  is  coming,  not  from  their  own  pockets,  but 
generally  from  all  London,  and  that  the  general  rates 
are  going  to  contribute  very  largely  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  therefore  in  these  poorer  districts  they  may 
spend  quite  liberally,  and  it  will  not  make  much  difference 
to  them.  I  think,  too,  that  very  much  depends  upon 
the  present  isolation  of  boards  of  guardians,  and  their 
inability  to  scientifically  study  the  question.  I  am  myself 
founding  large  hopes  upon  the  influence  which  a  central 
committee  would  exercise  by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  various  methods  adopted  in  the  different  districts, 
and  by  bringing  the  successes  of  the  one  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  in  the  hope  that  those  successes 
would  be  imitated. 

97508.  What  machinery  did  you  propose  for  the 
Central  Authority  to  ascertain  what  is  going  on  and  to 
bring  their  views  to  bear  on  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
and  the  borough  councils  ? — We  thought  the  county 
council  would  constitute  a  Poor  Law  committee  which 
would  consist  as  to  a  majority  of  its  members  

97509.  That  would  not  give  them  information ;  they 
must  have  some  machinery  by  which  they  could  get 
information,  and  by  which  they  could  investigate 
questions  ?— We  have  not  considered  the  question  of 
machinery. 

97510.  Is  that  not  vital  ?— I  presume  that  the  com- 
mittee being  once  constituted,  the  council  would  em- 
power it  to  take  such  measures  and  to  appoint  such 
officers  as  they  might  think  necessary  to  secure  in- 
formation throughout  the  whole  of  London. 

975n.  You  put  the  discharge  of  these  local  duties 
into  the  hands  of  the  borough  council,  and  they  have 
direct  sanction  behind  them  by  the  vote  of  their  con- 
stituents ;  any  interference  by  the  Central  Authority 
would  therefore  be  resented,  iinless  it  had  been  prescribed 
and  laid  down,  and  a  mere  recommendation  from  a 
committee  would  be  of  no  use  unless  you  had  a  system 
of  inspection  and  of  report  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  the  Local  Government  Board  have  in  connection 
with  the  Poor  Law  guardians  ? — Possibly,  but  we  do 
not  find  conflict  arise  in  the  administration  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts.  We  are  to  some  extent  a  central  authority 
for  public  health,  and  the  borough  council  is  the  local 
sanitary  authority.  We  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
cordial  relations  and  complete  co-operation  in  many 
branches  of  the  public  health,  and  why  should  we  not 
secure  that  same  co-operation  in  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  ? 

97512.  You  think  that  the  public  health  and  the  Poor 
Law  are  quite  on  the  same  level  ? — To  some  extent. 
They  are  mixed  up  already. 

97513.  But  in  the  one  case  you  deal  generally  with 
property,  and  so  on,  and  with  the  prevention  of  disease  ; 
and  in  this  other  case  you  deal  with  a  mass  of  individuals 
whose  conditions  vary,  and  on  the  individual  decisions 
taken  depends  very  much  the  policy  of  the  local  authority. 
I  can  only  give  you  my  opinion,  and  that  is  that  the 
Poor  Law  work  seems  to  be  far  more  difficult  than  any 
other  local  work  that  any  local  authority  can  undertake  ; 
I  think  you  will  agree  there  ? — I  do  agree. 

97514.  Just  follow  that  up  a  little.  You  would  not 
get  un.iformity  under  this  scheme,  and  the  only  pressure 
you  have  got  by  which  to  establish  uniformity  is  to  deny 
to  the  local  authority  the  means  of  making  adequate 
provision  for  indoor  relief.  Do  you  think  really  that  in 
times  of  pressure,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  times  of 
pressure  that  your  scheme  will  be  most  tested,  that  the 
Central  Authority  should  have  recourse  to  that  pressure  ? 
— The  alternative  presents  even  greater  difficulties,  I 
think. 

97515.  The  alternative  cf  what  ?— Of  the  complete 
centralisation  of  control, 
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97516.  I  admit  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  but  I 
am  rather  looking  at  this  scheme  a?  it  is.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  you  secure,  or  are  at  all  likely  to  secure, 
what  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  nearly  all  Poor  Law 
reformers  in  London,  that  is  uniformity  ? — Granted. 
We  thought — and  I  think  so  still — that  we  could,  through 
a  committee,  given  the  commonsense  which  usually 
characterises  representatives  of  public  authorities,  secure 
all  the  uniformity  which  is  desirable.  I  will  not  say 
that  you  would  secure  complete  rmiformity,  and  I  should 
not  like  to  commit  myself  to  the  statement  that  absolute 
uniformity  is  desirable  throughout  London.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  various  localities  differ  so  considerablj' 
that  it  might  be  essential  that  you  should  give  a  wider 
latitude  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  I  think  even  if 
you  put  the  whole  matter  into  the  hands  of  a  single 
central  authority  which  started  out  with  the  idea  of 
having  complete  uniformity,  it  would  have  to  depart 
from  that  principle  to  some  extent.  I  doubt  whether 
the  richer  districts  of  London  could  be  treated  exactly 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  poorer,  because  the  problems 
of  life  are  not  ciuite  the  same. 

97517.  No,  but  the  conditions  of  the  individual  are 
pretty  much  the  same  ? — Those  conditions  are  the  conse- 
quence of  environment.  Take  the  treatment  of  the 
poor  ;  that  seems  to  be  very  closely  bound  up  with  hous- 
ing accommodation,  with  the  administration  of  the  laws 
of  health  and  so  forth,  and  in  those  respects  we  have 
not  made  the  same  progress  in  every  quarter  of  London. 
You  would  have,  therefore,  to  leave  a.  certain  elasticity 
of  treatment.  But  I  believe  that  the  central  committee 
working,  as  it  were,  through  local  agents  as  the 
borough  councils  in  effect  would  be,  would  gradually 
string  up  the  administration  in  one  and  possibly 
slacken  it  in  another,  until  we  had  an  approach  to 
uniformity.  I  do  not  want  to  commit  the  council  to  the 
view  that  absolute  uniformity  is  essential. 

97518.  We  come  now  to  the  second  point  that  almost  Classification 

all  Poor  Law-  reformers  lay  great  stress  on,  namely,  a  of  paupers 

better  system  of  classification  ? — Granted.  under 

Borough 

97519.  It  is  contended  by  them  that  if  you  want  a  Councils, 
really  effective  system  of  classification  you  ought  to 
devote  certain  buildings  to  specific  classes  ? — Yes  ;  and 

I  believe  that  we  should  secure  that  by  friendly  conference 
with  borough  councils,  acting  under  the  guidance  and 
invitation  of  the  Central  Poor  Law  Committee.  The 
complete  system  of  classification  would  be  of  gradual 
growth.  No  one,  I  believe,  would  attempt  to  sit  down 
and  write  off  at  once  the  various  classes  into  which 
the  paupers  should  be  divided.  I  think  an  arrange- 
ment could  very  easily  be  made  between  the  various 
borough  councils  whereby  they  would  transfer  from  one 
district  to  another  various  sections  of  their  poor,  until 
you  maintained  in  one  district  a  particular  class  and 
in  another  district  another  class  of  the  poor,  possibly 
with  as  complete  freedom  as  if  the  whole  of  the  work- 
houses were  under  the  direct  management  and  control 
of  the  central  authority.  In  some  boroughs  the  accom- 
modation is  sufficient  to  allow  of  classification  within 
that  area. 

97520.  I  do  not  see  how  your  system  would  work  under 
the  classification  you  suggest.  Each  board  of  guardians 
at  present  has  a  workhouse  and  an  infirmary,  and  to  that 
workhouse  and  to  that  infirmary  they  send  the  different 
applicants  for  relief  who  they  think  should  be  treated 
indoors.  You  have  suggested  in  answer  to  my  questions 
that  there  should  be  certain  buildings  set  apart  in  London 
to  receive  a  certain  class  of  pauper  or  other  person.  That 
destroys  practically  the  whole  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  London,  because  the  children,  the  able-bodied, 
the  infirm,  and  the  aged  of  a  particular  locality  would,, 
under  that,  have  to  be  sent  to  another  locality  and  would 
be  under  another  set  of  officers.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  would  be  absolute  chaos  there.  Who  would  be 
responsible  for  those  officers  ?  Who  would  inspect  those 
institutions  ?  The  only  way  it  seems  to  me  you  can  in 
London  maintain  the  present  system  is  by  making  each 
locality  self-contained,  but  having,  perhaps,  a  body  like 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which  exists  for  the 
convenience  of  the  local  authorities.  Classification  such 
as  you  have  suggested  seems  to  me  quite  incompatible 
with  the  working  of  your  scheme  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
It  seems  to  me  that  each  one  of  these  poor  persons  would 
come  \mder  the  observation  of  the  borough  council  Poor 
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Mr.  Ernest  Law  committee  in  the  first  instance,  and  their  conditions 
Gray,       %\ould  be  incjuired  into,  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
31. A.  ;      the  iioverty,  the  life  that  the  applicant  had  led,  and  so 
^''•  -^^'.'^'7'  forth  ;   and  the  borough  council  would  then  come  to  the 
zee-'  co'^clusion  :  "  This  is  a  sort  of  patient  who,  for  the  future. 
Sir  Shirlei/  ^^^^  better  be  treated  in  a  building  which  is  not  situated 
"  ■  '    within  our  boundaries,  but  is  in  the  adjoining  district." 

They  will  have  acquired  at  first  hand  a  very  large  amount 
of  information  with  regard  to  the  particular  applicant,  and 
with  regard  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  that  person 
becoming  an  api^licant  for  relief  ;    and  in  making  those 
inc^uiries  thej^  will  have  learnt  much  about  their  own 
Classification  particular  district,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  they  have 
of  paupens      i^ow  no  opportunity  of  gaining,  because  now  that  work 
goes  entirely  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities  and  not  to  the 
borough  council.    The  future  care  of  the  individual  is 
not  a  matter  of  such  supreme  moment,  to  my  mind,  as 
the  acrjuisition  of  the  knowledge  which  the  borough 
council  AN'ould  thus  have  gained.     Having  learnt  all 
about  the  individual,  his  future  care  will  not  affect  the 
life  of  the  locality. 

0752L  But  then,  you  see,  I  asked  you  whether  you 
proposed  a  uniform  Poor  Law  service  for  London,  and 
you  said  not,  but  that  the  local  authority  was  to  have 
control  over  its  own  Poor  Law  service.  Now,  the  classi- 
fication, that  is,  the  allocation  of  particular  workhouses 
to  a  particular  class  of  inmate,  that  inmate  to  be  drawn 
from  the  whole  of  London,  would  necessitate  a  more  or 
less  universal  service  ;  you  could  not  work  it  otherwise  ? 
— That  is  so.  I  am  not  binding  the  council  to  this, 
because  the  details  of  classification  raise  a  question  which 
the  council  did  not  go  into  closely,  although  our  com- 
mittee did,  to  some  extent,  consider  it.  I  have  to  face 
either  thai,  or  what  I  regard  as  excessive  centralisa- 
tion ;  and  v/hile  I  admit  that  classification  does,  to 
some  extent,  break  down  local  autonomy,  the  alterna- 
tive is  one  I  cannot  contemplate. 

97522.  Just  let  us  go  to  the  central  authority.  You 
see  at  present  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is  not  a 
controlling  authority  ;  it  is  a  convenience  for  the  various 

autiieritiT^^  boards  of   guardians ;    but  you  propose  to  make  the 
central  authority  a  controlling  authority  ? — Yes. 

97523.  When  you  set  up  a  central  authority  and  a 
number  of  local  authorities  who  are  to  work  together, 
the  pivot  of  the  whole  arrangement  is  the  relation  between 
the  central  authority  and  the  local  authorities  ? — Granted. 

97524.  Your  words  in  Paragraph  1  (;)  are  very  vague, 
namely:  "That  such  general  co-ordination  and  control 
as  may  be  necessary  as  regards  the  principle  of  adminis- 
tration, the  sanction  of  loans,  the  provision  of  buildings, 
classification  of  jiaupers,  and  the  like,  should  be  exercised 
by  the  central  Poor  Law  authority  for  London."  Those 
words  are  sufficiently  elastic  to  deprive  the  local  authorities 
of  almost  any  initial  power  ;  and  the  real  difficulty  of 
the  situation  is  here  only  solved  by  very  vague  words  ? 
— The  council  was  really  pledging  itself  to  broad  principles 
expressed  in  the  desirability  of  merging  Poor  Law  in 
municipal  administration,  and  in  placing  the  administra- 
T,ion  of  the  Poor  Law  in  its  proper  position  with  regard 
to  the  other  services  of  London.  It  has  not  gone  into 
minute  detail  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  central 
control  would  be  exercised.  {Mr.  Pilditch.)  Or  the 
extent  of  it.  Gray.)  That  is  so. 

97525.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  frame  a  scheme 
on  such  a  foundation  ? — Yes.  We  think,  for  example, 
that  where  borough  councils  are  asking  for  loans,  they 
should  require  our  consent,  and  that  if  that  consent  were 
refused  they  should  not  be  able  to  go  elsewhere,  except 
perhaps  it  might  be  to  the  Local  Government  Board  acting 
as  umpire  between  us  in  some  sort  of  appeal.  We  thought 
that  would  prevent  a  borough  council  needlessly  pledging 
tlie  rates  in  the  construction  of  buildings  which  were  not 
wanted.  The  present  system,  as  you  know  better  than  we 
do,  has  led  to  some  wasteful  expenditure,  and  we  thought 
that  would  be  avoided  by  securing  sanction  for  loans. 
We  felt,  too,  that  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  apart 
from  the  mere  question  of  the  loans,  the  character  of 
the  building  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  used 
should  be  a  matter  of  conference  between  the  local 
authority  and  ourselves.  We  do  not  believe  that  local 
authorities  act  sometimes  through  malevolence,  but  we 
believe  that  they  act  through  ignorance  of  what  is 
transpiring  even  in  the  adjoining  district,  let  alone  what 
is  hai^pening  in  the  other  end  of  London. 


97526.  Just  take  that  pomt.  You  say  they  act  in 
ignorance,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  any  difference 
between  the  local  authority  and  the  central  authority 
it  would  be  the  local  authority  who  would  be  informed 
and  the  central  authority  who  would  be  in  ignorance, 
because  they  have  not  any  machinery  by  which  they 
can  inform  themselves  ? — May  I  take  an  illustration  ? 
Take  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  Board  of 
Education  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  330  local 
education  authorities  throughout  the  country.  Some 
of  these  local  education  authorities  are  important  bodies 
such  as  the  London  County  Council,  the  councils  for 
Birmingham,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which 
are  great  authorities — and  they  are  supposed  to  be 
endowed  by  Parliament  with  very  large  powers ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  exercise  those  powers  imder  the 
direction  of  a  central  department  situated  in  London, 
gaining  its  information  of  the  locality  through  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  officers.  But  the  central 
department  is  able  to  devote  itself  to  a  scientific  study 
of  the  questions  at  issue  and  to  direct  and  advise,  by 
constantly  changing  regulations,  the  local  authorities  ;  and 
the  central  department  can  largely  enforce  the  direction 
and  advice  which  they  give  to  the  local  authority,  having 
in  its  hands  a  large  Parliamentary  grant.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  largely  parallel  to  the  plan  which  would 
be  adopted  in  London.  If  we  have  in  our  hands  a  large 
central  grant  we  should  be  able  to  advise  the  borough 
councils  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Board  of  Education 
advises  county  councils  on  a  subject  quite  as  extensive, 
quite  as  expensive,  and  quite  as  important  as  the  relief 
of  the  poor. 

97527.  That  is  putting  the  Londoa  County  Council, 
as  regards  the  Poor  Law  authorities  in  London,  in  the 
position  that  the  Board  of  Education  occupies  as  regards 
the  education  authorities  throughout  the  country  ? — 
Quite  so. 

97528.  But  that  is  not  the  proposal  in  your  State- 
ment ? — It  is  not  contrary  to  that  proposal. 

97529.  If  you  ask  me  to  give  you  a  better  analogy  it 
would  be  this :  Would  you  apply  that  scheme  to  educa- 
tion in  London  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  would,  but  I 
know  others  who  did  when  the  Act  of  1903  was  submitted 
to  Parliament.  I  think  it  was  the  proposal  of  the  Con- 
servative Government  at  that  time. 

97530.  There  have  been  various  proposals  made,  and 
you  have  great  experience  and  you  are  a  great  authority 
on  education ;  would  it  be  possible  for  the  education  of 
London  to  be  managed  on  the  principles  laid  down  here, 
namely,  that  every  borough  council  should  have  control 
over  all  its  schools  and  over  the  services  connected  with 
those  schools,  and  that  the  only  hold  which  you  had  over 
them  was  to  refuse  them  the  grant  necessary  for  carrying 
on  education  ? — I  do  not  admit  that  that  is  as  close  a 
parallel  as  the  one  I  have  drawn.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  the  control  of  education  in  London  was  not  given 
by  Parliament  to  the  borough  councils  was  the  desira- 
bility of  free  movement  amongst  the  officials,  another 
was  the  constant  movement  amongst  the  parents  from 
district  to  district. 

97531.  It  was  also  surely  in  order  to  have  one  uniform 
system  of  education  in  London  ? — ITiat  was  the  line  which 
I  took. 

97532.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  line  ? — But  you  put 
it  to  me  as  an  illustration.  I  know  I  had  to  fight  for  it 
very  hard  at  the  time. 

97533.  \'VTiat  I  feel  is  that  however  happily  disposed 
the  borough  councils  may  be  towards  the  London  County 
Council,  they  know  that  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
exercises  no  control  over  them,  but  if  the  London  County 
Council  took  over  such  functions  as  those  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  and  the  functions  of  the  existing 
Poor  Law  guardians  were  transferred  to  the  borough 
councils,  I  think  the  borough  councils  would  resent  being 
interfered  with,  and  would  say  that  it  was  a  misuse  of 
the  powers  which  the  Sletropolitan  Asylums  Board 
previously  had — I  have  not  learnt  from  my  friend,  Mr. 
Pilditch,  that  he  entertains  that  fear,  although  he  is  a 
borough  councillor. 

97534.  Does  it  not  really  come  to  this  :  Is  it  not  the 
almost  universal  experience  of  local  administration,  that 
if  the  central  authority  is  to  be  a  controlling  and  directing 
authority,  that  authority  must  have  control  over  the 
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local  committees,  so  as  to  reqvilre  them  to  carry  out  its 
policy  ? — In  general  terms,  yes  ;  but  as  I  pointed  out. 
Parliament  did  make  the  county  and  borough  councils 
autonomous,  yet  they  do  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  You  cannot  say  that  Parliament 
gave  in  any  Act  a  complete  power  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  revise  the  conduct  oi  local  authorities,  or  to  compel 
local  authorities  to  do  certain  things — with  trifling 
exceptions  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  directing  influence  through- 
out, and  a  local  authority  which  ran  counter  to  the  ex- 
pressed views  of  the  Board  of  Education  would  find 
very  serious  difficulty  in  carrying  out  its  own  views. 
Of  course  it  could  do  it ;  we  could  disregard  the  Board  of 
Education  entirely  ;  but  we  should  have  to  reckon  with 
the  ratepayer  immediately,  as  we  should  have  to  bear 
the  whole  cost,  to  throw  the  whole  cost  upon  the  London 
rate.  Supposing  the  borough  councils  chose  to  resent 
this  direction — I  do  not  wish  to  call  it  control — if  they 
chose  to  resent  this,  we  could  say :  "  Very  well,  go  on, 
do  it  at  your  own  expense,  but  you  will  get  no  help  from 
the  central  fund.  If  you  want  to  fall  in  with  the  central 
fund,  you  must  fall  in  with  the  central  regulations," 
(Mr.  Pilditch.)  or,  in  default,  appeal  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.    [Mr.  Gray.)  Yes,  there  could  be  that  appeal. 

97535.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  set  up  a  central 
authority,  that  authority  ought  to  be  a  reality,  and  I 
cannot  see  from  these  vague  words  that  this  authority 
would  be  a  reality  ? — (Mr.  Pilditch.)  I  think  the  vague- 
ness of  these  words  meant  that  the  council  perceived 
that  a  due  measure  of  co-ordination  and  control  was 
necessary  ;  but  that  it  would  perhaps  come  more  fitly 
from  such  a  body  as  this  Commission  to  say  exactly 
how  that  is  to  be  done,  and  the  way  in  which  that  is  to  be 
worked  out. 

97536.  That  is,  we  should  say  upon  this  assumption, 
if  you  put  this  work  upon  a  central  authority  and  upon 
local  authorities,  the  whole  thing  turns  on  the  powers 
given  to  the  central  authority  and  to  the  local  authorities, 
and  if  you  do  not  define  those,  your  scheme  is  practically 
without  foundation  ? — You  fear  an  absence  of  uniformity 
arising  from  an  insufficiency  of  central  control  ? 

97537.  lamonlygivingyoumy  own  views.  My  belief  is 
that  if  you  have  a  central  authority,  that  central  authority 
must,  unless  it  is  established  for  purposes  of  convenience 
like  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  be  supreme  within 
the  area,  although  it  may  delegate  to  any  extent  it  chooses, 
its  authority  in  certain  matters  to  committees  and  such 
things? — We  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  assume  that  there  should 
be  delegation  of  powers  given  by  the  legislature  to  the 
county  council  from  it  to  the  borough  councils.  We 
worked  from  the  other  end  rather.  But,  surely,  if  we 
provide  for  proper  co-ordination  and  control  in  regard 
to  the  accommodation  provided  in  workhouses,  infirm- 
aries, etc.  ;  if  we  provide  that  all  expenditure,  loans, 
and  such  matters,  should  be  first  sanctioned  by  the 
central  authority;  if  we  provide  for  the  laying  down  of 
principles  upon  which  the  classification  of  paupers  should 
take  place,  of  the  principles  upon  which  out-relief  should  be 
given,  and  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  general  expendi- 
ture of  the  borough  Poor  Law  committee  should  take 
place,  with  a  provision  for  the  revision  of  such  expendi- 
ture where  paid  out  of  central  funds — does  that  not  go 
a  long  way  to  meet  your  point  of  the  necessity  of  absolute 
central  control  ? 

97538.  Yes  ? — If,  beyond  that,  you  say,  assuming 
questions  of  difference  arise  between  the  suggested  central 
authority  and  the  suggested  local  authorities  on  points 
of  importance  or  principle,  there  should  be  means  of 
obtaining  the  decision  of  an  even  more  central  authority 
than  the  London  County  Council's  Committee  would  be, 
namely,  the  Local  Government  Board,  it  certainly  seems 
as  though  out  of  such  principles  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  devise  a  scheme  which  would  be  a  working  scheme 
of  co-ordination  and  control. 

97539.  I  daresay  it  would  work  if  the  central  authority 
had  those  powers,  but  that  is  not  the  scheme  here  ? — 
The  words  in  1  (j)  "  as  may  be  necessary,"  are,  I  think, 
designedly  meant  to  cover  a  good  deal  of  what  may  be 
looked  for  from  this  Commission. 

97540.  Anybody  reading  this  provision  would  think 
detail  that  the  new  local  Poor  Law  authorities,  that  is,  the 
cal  Poor  borough  councils,  would  have  a  larger  measure  of  inde- 
1  author-  pendence  than  the  existing  Poor  Law  authorities  ? — 
I           I   think   what  is   meant  is  this,   that  those  words 


relating  to  the  larger  powers  to  be  given  to  the 
borough  councils  mean  on  points  of  detail.  I  think 
it  is  admitted  that  the  control  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  been  able  to  exercise  over 
guardians  in  the  past,  although  it  has  been  exercised 
perhaps  efficaciously  with  regard  to  many  matters  of 
detail — small  expenditures,  and  the  like — has  perhaps, 
if  we  can  judge  from  what  one  has  read  in  the  papers 
lately,  not  been  altogether  efficacious  on  larger  matters. 
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I  think  the  idea  of  the  council  was  that  you  might  quite  Harper. 
well  give  to  a  more  representative,  a  larger  and  more     j^j^j.  igQg 
important  body,  fuller  powers  of  acting  with  regard  to  "  ' 
small   matters  —  ordinary   expenditures   and  the  like — 
whereas  you  might,  in  fact,  be  putting  them  under  greater 
control  or  regulation  with  regard  to  questions  of  method 
of  principle. 

97541.  The  powers  you  propose  to  give  to  the  central  Proposed 
authority  are  very  large,  and  1  do  not  at  all  dispute  that 

such  a  scheme  might  be  workable  ;  but  I  know  what  j^^.  p^^j.  j^^w 
the  borough  councils  would  say  ? — (Mr.  Gray.)  May  I  County- 
put  it  to  you  ia  this  form,  in  reply  to  that  sxiggested  Courcil. 
question  ?  The  council  has  not  gone  with  care  into 
every  detail  of  the  method  under  which  the  county 
council  might  become  the  central  authority  and  the 
borough  councils  might  become  the  local  authorities  ; 
but  they  thought  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  this 
Commission  if  they  placed  before  you  the  view  that, 
assuming  the  central  authority  were  necessary,  the 
county  council  was  prepared  to  become  that  authority  ; 
that  such  a  decision,  adopted  as  it  was  by  both  political 
parties  in  the  council  would  not  be  without  its  value  ; 
and  that  the  view  also  adopted  that  the  borough  councils 
could  take  over  the  work  locally,  might  be  helpful  in 
deciding  the  future  of  London.  But  the  exact  method. 
Tinder  which  that  should  be  brought  into  being,  and  the 
details  of  administration  by  the  borough  councils  and 
by  the  county  council,  were  not  and  would  not  be  care- 
fully considered  by  the  county  council,  unless  they  were- 
told  "  The  general  principles  are  adopted  ;  now  sit  down, 
and  elaborate  a  scheme."  This  does  not  pretend  to  bc- 
a  scheme  dealing  with  the  whole  of  the  details  of  tho: 
subject ;  it  deals  ■svdth  broad  principles. 

97542.  And  it  is  rather  broad  principles  that  I  want  to  Umh.sira;- 
deal  with.    The  difficulty  that  occurs  to  me  is  this :  t)iUty  of  _ 
You  propose  to  give  very  large  powers  indeed  to  the  !,dmiinster^ 
borough  councils  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law ;     '  ^^^j^^  g  jjj 
then  when  I  point  out  to  you  that  the  central  authority  London 
under  those  conditions  have  little  control  over  the  borough 

councils,  you,  I  think,  suggest  that  they  might  have 
very  large  powers  of  control.    Then,  I  ask,  what  would 
the  borough  councils  say  ?    That  has  quite  altered 
their  status.    Admitting,  as  I  think  everybody  would, 
that  any  proposals  to  set  up  an  authority  to  carry  on 
the  whole  Poor  Law  administration  in  London  and  all 
the  local  details  is  an  impossibility,  has  it  occurred  to 
you  at  all  that  local  committees  might  be  appointed, 
right  throughout  the  London  area,  for  which  a  central 
authority  had  been  established  for  the  purpose  cf  Poor- 
Law  administration  in  which  the  county  council  and 
the  borough  councils  would  have  joint  votes  ? — That- 
particular  form  of  treatment  was  not  considered  by  us. 
We  have  proceeded  from  the  outset  with  the  idea  that- 
you  must  not  multiply  the  number  of  governing  or  ad- 
ministering bodies  in  London. 

97543.  But  there  would  be  no  difference  between  this 
and  your  scheme  in  that  sense,  except  that  the  committee 
would  be  under  the  control  of  the  county  council  and 
would  be  partly  appointed  by  them  and  partly  a.ppointed 
by  the  borough  councils  ? — (Mr.  Pilditch.)  There  is  just 
the  difference  that  the  local  committee  in  the  coimeil's- 
proposal  would  be  the  direct  outcome  of  the  borough 
councils  and  of  the  locality,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
greater  measure  of  autonomy  in  an  arrangement  based 
on  that  principle  than  in  the  one  you  suggest. 

97544.  I  quite  understand  the  difficulty ;  it  is  a  most 
difficult  problem  ? — Yes  ;  whichever  way  you  look  at  it, 
and  from  whichever  point  of  view  you  look  at  it  it  is 
difficult.  I  do  not  think  anything  that  -v^e  have  just 
mentioned  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
powers  of  co-ordination  and  control  that  might  be  desirable 
go  beyond  the  general  words  of  1  (/). 

97545.  These  words  are  very  wide  ? — They  are  very 
wide  and  they  are  purposely  meant  to  be  wide.  It  was 
hardly  for  the  council  to  cross  the  t's  and  dot  the  i's  of 
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how  it  was  to  act  in  the  matter  if  made  the  central 
authority.  That  is  more  a  matter  which  we  thought  should 
be  left  to  some  independent  authority  such  as  yourselves. 

97546.  You  propose  to  leave  the  casual  wards  as  they 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  different  local  authorities, 
I  think  ? — They  are  more  or  less  now  centralised.  They 
are  centralised  so  far  as  inspection  is  concerned  for  the 
whole  of  London. 

97547.  How  is  control  exercised  over  them  ? — Centrally 
from  the  Local  Government  Board.  They  are,  I  think, 
maintained  by  the  guardians  now,  but  they  are  under 
a  special  amount  of  central  control. 

97548.  The  proposal  that  there  should  be  one  uniform 
system  as  regards  vagrants  was  a  proposal  of  the  Vagrancy 
Committee,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

97549.  Now  take  the  question  of  education.  You 
make  a  suggestion  here  which  I  do  not  quite  follow,  that 
the  children  of  the  Poor  Law  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  education  authority,  but  that  any  cost  connected 
with  those  children  should  be  charged  to  the  local  or 
borough  rate  ? — (Mr.  Gray.)  Not  to  the  local  or  borough 
rate,  I  think,  but  to  that  part  of  the  general  county  rate 
which  is  not  allotted  to  education. 

97550.  That  is  to  be  a  general  charge,  then  ? — It  is  a 
general  charge  but  we  do  not  want  it  to  figure  upon  the 
demand  note  as  part  of  the  education  rate.  The  feeling 
we  have  is  that  the  whole  future  of  education  is  being 
jeopardised  by  the  large  demands  which  are  thrown  upon 
that  particular  rate  for  services  which,  although  indirectly 
educational  are  not  directly  educational ;  and  while  we 
should  like  to  have  the  care  of  these  children,  their 
housing,  clothing,  trade-teaching,  and  school  education, 
all  being  worked  together  in  cottage  homes  or  scattered 
homes — thus  breaking  up  Poor  Law  schools — yet  we 
should  separate  the  total  charge  into  a  charge  strictly 
educational  and  borne  bj'  the  education  rate,  and  a  charge 
for  housing,  clothing  and  feeding  which  would  fall  on 
the  general  county  rate  which  is  not  ear-marked  for 
education, 

Propised  9755L  Did  you  propose  to  take  over  the  children  whose 

provisions  parents  are  in  receipt  of  out-relief  ? — We  propose  to  take 
for  children  over  the  whole  of  the  children  except  those  who  are 
anrl**nrf'inp  '  temporarily  accommodated  in  workhouses.  Then  we 
propose  under  that  scheme  to  deal  with  a  class  of  children 
which  in  our  judgment  is  very  badly  treated  in  London 
at  the  present  time,  namely,  the  children  on  whose  behalf 
the  parents  are  receiving  out-door  relief. 

97552.  How  would  the  education  authoi  ity  de  ,1  with 
those  cases  ?  I  can  understand  that  you  will  tike  over 
the  children  in  the  institutions,  and  of  course  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  about  them  ;  but  as  regards  this  other 
class  of  children  for  whom  the  parent  receives  relief  from 
the  Poor  Law  authority  and  who  are  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  education  committee,  who  would  investigate  the 
cases  ;  would  it  be  the  Poor  Law  authority  or  the  educa- 
tion committee  ? — I  should  think  that  if  the  parent  made 
application  to  the  Poor  Law  authority  and  pleaded  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  the  child  and  asked  for  relief 
iu  respect  of  the  child  then  the  case  would  be  transferred 
at  once  to  the  education  officers  for  investigation.  We 
are  finding  at  the  present  time  that  some  of  these  people 
are  receiving  out-door  relief  in  respect  of  their  child,  and 
yet  the  child  arrives  at  school  breakfastless  in  the  morning, 
and  we  are  again  having  to  find  relief  out  of  the  Feeding 
of  Children  Fund,  the  relief  money  not  having  gone  to  the 
quarter  for  which  it  was  intended.  Then,  too,  we  get 
so  much  wider  a  knowledge  of  these  children  day  by  day 
in  the  schools  and  learn  so  much  more  from  them  of  their 
home  conditions  than  one  can  learn  vidth  accuracy  from 
the  parents — the  child,  as  a  rule,  speaks  the  truth. 

97553.  I  am  not  quite  aware  what  is  the  machinery ; 
have  you  got  local  education  committees  in  London  who 
go  into  this  class  of  case  ? — We  have  local  managers,  and 
we  have  an  Anglicised  canfine  scolaire  which  we  call  the 
Children's  Care  Committee. 

97554.  In  each  locality  ? — Yes,  associated  with  each 
school. 

97555.  Would  the  parents  of  these  children  go  before 
one  of  these  local  committees  ? — I  presume  that  the 
parents  in  applying  for  relief  would  in  the  first  instance 
go  to  the  borough  couicil,  the  borough  councils  are 
jepresented  upon   all  these  committees   through  the 
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managers  of  the  schools.  Two  thirds  of  each  board  of  Proj 
school  managers  are  in  London  appointed  by  the  borough  pro\  i 
council,  the  remainder  being  appointed  by  the  county  •''"l': 
council,  so  that  these  school  care  committees  are  com-  "^^V" 
posite  bodies  already.  If  a  case  is  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  local  Poor  Law  authority,  relief  being  asked  obta 
for  in  respect  of  a  child,  then  the  case  of  that  child  would 
be  at  once  transferred  by  the  education  committee 
or  the  Children's  Care  Committee  for  investigation.  Of 
course,  the  child  would  have  to  be  looked  to  at  once,  and 
provision  at  once  made  for  its  necessities.  The  inquiries 
are  being  very  rapidly  made  in  London  ;  usually  one  day 
is  quite  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  whole  of  the  particulars 
with  regard  to  a  child.  We  should  then  say  to  the  parents : 
"  Now,  we  will  either  feed  this  child  ourselves  through 
our  Care  Committee,  and  give  him  the  clothing  that  he 
requires  through  the  Care  Committee,  and  continue  his 
education,  the  child  remaining  at  home  ;  but  you  " — the 
parent — "  will  not  touch  any  money  at  all  in  respect  of 
that  child  ;  or,  if  you  choose  to  hand  the  child  over  to 
us  altogether,  instead  of  continuing  for  several  years 
in  the  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  on  account  of  the  child, 
we  will  treat  him  as  though  he  were  a  child  in  a  work- 
house school,  place  him  under  proper  care,  and  feed,  clothe 
and  educate  him." 

97556.  Would  you  fix  the  amount  of  relief  to  be  given 
to  the  mother  or  would  you  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? — 
We  would  give  it  in  kind  to  the  child.  We  would  stop 
this  monetary  payment  to  the  parent,  which  is  given  so 
often  in  respect  of  the  child  and  which  the  child  does  not 
get ;  and  we  should  look  after  the  child.  The  general 
idea  is  that  we  can  cut  off  the  child  altogether  from 
contact  with  Poor  Law  administration  and  with  the 
poverty  of  the  home,  and  not  only  feed  the  child  but  give 
it  that  which  the  parent  as  a  rule  is  quite  incapable  of 
doing,  namely,  the  elements  of  a  profitable  occupation, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  better  prospect  of  that 
child  going  out  into  the  world  as  a  wage-earner. 

97557.  Just  let  us  see  the  process  :  A  widow  with  three 
children  comes,  say,  to  the  guardians  in  Bethnal  Green ; 
the  case  is  investigated  and  there  is  outdoor  relief  given 
to  her  by  the  guardians.  That  is  the  present  system. 
What  would  happen  under  your  system  ?  First  the 
woman  comes  up  before  the  Poor  Law  guardians  ;  then 
what  happens  after  that  ? — With  three  children  of  school 
age  ? 

97558.  No ;  say  two  of  school  age  and  one 
under  ? — With  regard  to  the  child  under  school  age 
there,  I  think,  very  much  would  depend  upon  the  results 
of  the  investigations  made  by  the  various  officers  concerned. 
It  might  be  that  the  mother,  that  is,  the  widow  is  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  her  children  and  well-informed  as  to  the 
treatment  of  children.  In  such  a  case  speaking  person- 
ally, I  would  leave  the  child  under  five  years  of  age  with 
the  mother  and  give  her  some  form  of  financial  assis- 
tance in  respect  of  the  child  under  school  age.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  found,  as  one  so  very  frequently 
would  find,  that  her  interest  in  the  child  was  small  and 
that  her  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  treating  the  child 
was  even  less,  that  she  was  quite  incapable  either  through 
her  daily  occupations  or  through  her  want  of  knowledge 
of  taking  care  of  the  child,  then  I  would  suggest  with 
regard  to  that  child,  that  she  had  better  transfer  it 
to  a  nursery  school  and  have  it  looked  after  there  than 
continue  under  existing  conditions.  With  regard  to 
the  children  of  school  age,  they  are  far  more  easily  dealt 
with  than  the  child  under  school  age.  Take  those  children 
of  school  age.  Instead  of  giving  her  money  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  children  you  would  relieve  her  of  the  expendi- 
ture which  she  incurs  on  behalf  of  the  children,  except 
such  expenditure  as  she  incms  on  housing  them — always 
with  the  alternative  that  if  she  cares  to  part  with  the 
child — and  I  do  not  think  you  can  insist  on  her  parting 
with  the  child — it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  child, 
and  I  believe  in  the  long  run  of  the  ratepayers,  that  you 
should  treat  that  child  as  though  the  child  were  deserted. 

97559.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Who  would  be  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  child  if  the  mother  would 
not  part  with  it  ? — The  mother  would  be  responsible  for 
the  housing  of  the  child,  but  the  Children's  Care  Com- 
mittee would  see  that  the  child  was  fed  and  clothed. 

97560.  Even  though  they  thought  it  might  be  more 
desirable  that  the  child    should   be    taken  into  an 
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institution  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  public  opinion 
would  support  you  in  saying  to  a  parent,  "  You  must 
part  with  the  child." 

97561.  Would   you   give   financial   assistance  ? — No 
money  would  pass  at  all. 

97562.  What  did  you  mean  by  "  financial  assistance  " 
then  when  you  said  that  financial  assistance  might  be 
given  to  the  mother  to  keep  the  child  at  home  ? — I  was 
speaking  thea  of  the  child  imder  school  age  for  whom 
you  have  no  accommodation.  I  should  like  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  home  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing and  the  home  of  a  fairly  good  standard  and  a  well- 
informed  mother  who  might  be  helpei  financiilly  with 
regard  to  the  child  under  school  age.  This  question, 
the  treatment  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  is  a 
question  into  which,  in  another  capacity  I  have  been 
going  somewhat  closely  during  the  last  two  years — 
as  a  member  of  the  consultative  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  It  has  been  made  perfectly  clear  by 
evidence  which  we  have  received  there  that  you  have 
two  classes  of  parents  to  deal  with — one  being  well- 
informed  and  desirous  of  taking  care  of  the  child  ;  that 
parent  can  be  trusted  with  money.  But  there  are  many 
of  the  others  ill-informed,  injuring  the  children's  lives, 
quite  incapable  of  taking  care  of  them,  squandering  the 
money  which  they  get  in  outdoor  relief,  and  even  when 
food  or  clothing  is  given  not  taking  care  that  the  child 
gets  the  benefit  of  that  food  and  clothing.  In  those 
cases,  which  we  may  call  for  brevity  bad  homes,  un- 
doubtedly no  money  should  pass  between  the  relieving 
authority  and  the  parents,  but  the  relief  should  go  in  food 
and  clothing  to  the  child,  who  would  be  attending  a 
public  elementary  school. 

97563.  In  the  case  of  a  desirable  home,  what  authority 
would  grant  the  financial  assistance  ? — The  Poor  Law 
authority. 

97564.  Not  the  education  authority  ? — No  ;  because 
that  child  would  not  be  receiving  education  in  school  at  all. 

97565.  {3Ir.  Lansbury.)  In  the  case  of  the  children  who 
are  receiving  education,  who  would  pay  the  rent  if  it  were 
a  family  where  there  wore  four  or  five  children  of  school 
age  dependent  on  the  mother,  which  is  very  commonly 
the  case  ? — In  the  matter  of  rent  

97566.  There  is  the  rent,  there  is  the  doctor,  and  there 
are  all  the  other  things  that  make  up  the  cost  of  home  ? — 
Yes,  but  there  is  a  greater  certitude  if  you  give  the  mother 
money  to  meet  the  rent  that  she  will  have  to  pay  that. 

97567.  She  will  have  to  pay  it,  do  you  say  ? — She  will 
have  to  pay  the  rent,  because  if  she  does  not  she  is  ejected, 
and  then  you  get  her  and  her  children  entirely  under  Poor 
Law  care.  There  is  a  power  behind  which  will  compel 
her  to  pay  the  rent ;  unfortunately  there  is  no  power 
behind  which  will  compel  her  to  give  food  and  proper 
clothing  to  the  child. 

97568.  [Chairman.)  I  do  not   quite  follow  this.  A 
woman  is  living,  say,  in  the  East  of  London,  or  in  the 
South  of  London  ;   she  becomes  a  widow,  and  she  is  left 
with  children.     I  understand  your  object  is  that  whatever 
public  funds  are  given  her  should  be  utilised  to  the  best 
purpose  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  ;  but  I  do  not  quite 
see  the  process.    Do  the  board  of  guardians  give  her 
certain  relief,  or  are  the  board  of  guardians  to  hand  the 
case  over  to  the  school  authority  ? — She  applies  for 
relief  to  the  Borough   Council,  acting   as  Poor  Law 
authority.     She    makes  out  a  case  ;  she    is  a  char- 
woman, left  a  widow  with  three  children,  and  she  picks 
up  a  wage  of  half-a-crown  a  day  irregularly  two  or  three 
dajrs  a  week.    It  is  proved  that  she  has  not  a  sufiicient 
income  to  properly  support  these  children,  and  some 
relief  has  to  be  given  her.    She  may  be  able  from  her 
income  to  fully  meet  her  rent,  but  she  cannot  manage  to 
properly  feed  and  clothe  the  children.    That  case  is  at 
once  transferred  to  the  education  authority  who  make 
their  investigations  and  relieve  her  of  the  burden  of 
feeding  and  clothing  the  children.    She  can,  on  her  own 
showing,  pay  her  rent.    If  she  is  in  such  a  condition  of 
poverty  that  although  it  is  not  essential  she  should  go 
into  the  workhouse  with  her  children,  she  needs  some 
help  towards  the  cost  of  the  rent,  I  assume  that  that 
pajonent  would  be  made  direct  to  her  by  the  Poor  Law 
authority,  it  being  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  education 
authority  to  soe  that  she  and  her  children  are  housed,  so 
long  as  she  keeps  those  children.    But  if,  ou  the  other 
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hand,  she  were  to  part  with  the  children  who  might  have 
to  go  into  a  scattered  home  and  be  under  the  sole  care  of 
the  education  committee,  then  she  would  be,  pro  tanto, 
relieved  of  the  obligation  to  pay  rent  in  respect  of  the 
rooms  occupied  by  those  children. 

97569.  Then  the  woman  would  receive  double  relief — 
she  would  receive  relief  from  the  guardians  and  relief 
from  the  education  body  ? — She  might  receive  her  relief 
in  two  portions  if  it  were  an  acute  case. 

97570.  Would  that  not  be  very  inconvenient  ?  These 
two  authorities  might  differ,  and  one  might  consider  that 
she  was  not  entitled  to  relief  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
made  myself  clear  if  that  is  the  impression  which  I  have 
left.  I  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  carrying  through 
this  procedure  ;  the  woman  has  applied  for  relief  ;  she  is 
seeking  outdoor  relief  in  respect  of  children — — - 

97571.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  She  would  not  say  that ; 
she  would  ask  for  relief  ? — She  would  state  her  circum- 
stances. 

97572.  That  is  it  ?— The  Poor  Law  authority  would  say  : 
"  Obviously  the  financial  stress  is  consequent  on  the 
existence  of  these  three  children  ;  if  she  had  not  these 
three  children  she  would  make  both  ends  meet ;  very  well, 
this  is  a  case  obviously  for  the  education  authority,  because 
her  difficulty  is  a  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  children." 

97573.  [Mr.  Loch.)  Is  it  part  of  the  duty  of  the  educa-  Feeding  of 
tion  authority  to  feed  and  care  for  childi-en  quite  irrespec-  school-  chil- 
tive  of  their  education  ? — Supposing  she  does  not  go  to  ^^'^q^q 

the  Poor  Law  authorities  at  the  present  day,  but  she 
cannot  afford  to  feed  the  child,  then  she  sends  the  child 
to  school  and  we  have  to  feed  it.  We  are  feeding  them 
every  day — some  43,000  children  were  last  week  fed  in 
London. 

97574.  I  should  think  you  would  feed  a  great  many 
more  on  your  terms  ;  you  would  feed  half  the  population 
who  are  attending,  would  you  not  ? — No. 

97575.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  have  raised  the  number 
to  be  fed  from  26,000  to  43,000  already  this  winter  ?— 
The  number  has  been  materially  increased. 

97576.  It  has  been  almost  doubled— from  26,000  to 
43,000  ? — I  have  not  the  last  return  at  hand. 

97577.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  26,000  was  the 
figure  before.    Is  that  not  a  siga  that  your  policy  is  bringirg 
in  a  great  number  of  people  to  be  recipients  ol  relief 
apart  from  education  ? — I  am  afraid  the  answer  I  shall 
have  to  give  to  that  is  one  which  I  gave  in  the  county 
council  chamber  the  other  day,  and  would  be  regarded  as 
eminently  controversial.    I  mean  it  is  purely  the  outcome 
of   the   Act  itself.    [Mr.   Pilditch.)  Hear,   hear.  (Mr. 
Gray.)  It  is  largely  the  outcome  of  political  agitation  which 
has  induced  p3ople  to  make  the  claim  ;  and  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  machinery  was  not  in  existence 
which  would  carefully  scrutinise  the  applications.    I  am 
proposing  that  before  the  relief  is  given  there  should  be  a 
scrutiny  ;  I  do  not  say  before  any  meal  is  given,  because 
the  first  duty  is  to  see  the  child  is  fed,  but  having  done 
that  it  would  not  be  continued  till  investigations  were 
made     Then  the  demand  has  further  been  increased  by 
the  fact  that  no  prosecutions  have  yet  taken  place,  and 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  recover  the  loans.  There 
seerris  to  be  a  wide-spread  feeling  at  the  moment  that, 
if  attempts  are  made  in  the  Courts  to  recover  the  con- 
structive loans  to   parents  in  respect  of  meals,  th& 
demand  will  fall  off.    Bat  all  that  will  be  in  operation, 
when  my  scheme  is  brought  into  ■working  order,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  would  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  children.    Even  if  there  were 
an  increase  they  would  be  the  children  who  are  now  being 
helped  out  of  public  funds  from  another  source,  and  not 
helped  with  any  advantage  to  the  child. 

97578.  The  question  I  raised  was  this  :  Do  you  advocate 
the  policy  by  which  you  maintain  the  children  irrespective 
of  education  ? — We  are  not  initiating  it. 

97579.  You  are  not  ini  Hating  it,  you  eay  ? — No  ;  it- 
is  done  now  for  all  deserted  children. 

97580.  You  propose  then  to  continue  it  ? — I  propose 
to  continue  it  and  extend  it  to  the  child  who  is  at  home 
with  its  mother,  and  that  mother  will  not,  or  cannot, 
support  the  child,  who  is  practically  a  deserted  child. 

97581.  Then  you  propose  practically  to  make  the 
education  authority  partly  a  Poor  Law  authority  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  the  physical  well-being  of  a  child  is 
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3Ir.  Ernest  separable  from  his  mental  development.  If  it  becomes 
necessary  to  give  that  child  some  food  in  order  that  it 
may  be  educated,  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  that  was 
not  a  part  of  the  educational  work  of  the  country. 

97582.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Then  why  should  not  the 
charges  go  direct  to  the  education  authority,  if  that  be 
so  ? — It  might,  if  the  public  rightly  appreciated  the 
work  which  is  being  accomplished  ;  but  I  fear  that  in 
practice  the  growth  of  the  education  rate  will  not  be 
regarded  with  as  much   favour  as  the  corresponding 

23  Mar.  1908.  diminution  of  the  Poor  Law  rate. 

97583.  (Miss  Hill.)  Do  you  really  consider  that  a 
woman  who  cannot  support  her  child  is  in  the  same 
position  as  a  woman  who  deserts  her  child  ?  Would 
you  treat  the  child  whose  mother  could  not  support  it 
in  the  same  way  as  you  would  treat  the  child  whose 
mother  had  deserted  it  ? — For  the  child  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction. 

97584.  Surely  there  M'ould  be  a  great  distinction  in 
its  relation  to  its  mother  and  it's  mother's  relation  to  it  ? 
I  was  astonished  at  the  statement,  and  I  did  not  realise 
that  you  could  intend  it  ? — Take  the  child  who  is  not 
deserted,  who  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  locked 
up  in  the  room  while  the  mother  goes  off  to  clean  up  a 
City  office  

97585.  That  is  another  question  ? — No  ;  I  am  taking 
the  child  whose  mother  cannot  look  after  it,  and  as  far 
as  the  child  is  concerned  I  say  that  is  practically  a  deserted 
child.  That  child  is  let  out  by  a  neighbour  at  nine  o'clock 
in  order  to  go  to  school.  Its  gets  its  meals  as  best  it 
can,  possibly  by  the  cxpenditiiTe  of  Id.  or  l^d.  left  by  the 
parent.  That  child  does  not  see  its  mother  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  day.  If  that  child  is  not  a  deserted 
child  I  have  some  difficulty  in  saying  what  it  is. 

97586.  But  there  must  be  an  essential  difference 
between  its  position  and  that  of  a  child  whose  mother 
cannot  support  it ;  of  course,  there  may  be  other  circum- 
stances, but  the  mere  fact  that  the  mother  cannot  support 
it  does  not  make  it  exactlv  like  a  deserted  child  ? — In 
effect  there  is  little  or  no  difference  though  details  will 
doubtless  vary  in  every  case. 

97587.  (Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  I  might  ask 
whether  you  justify  the  mother  going  out  to  work  when 

children  from  ^j^^  ^  ^.j^jj^  ^-^^^^  j^j^^  ^ook  after,  or  more  than 
Poor  Law  o    \     -j  » 

one  child  ? — A  widow  ? 

97588.  Yes  ;  I  ask  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State's 
welfare  and  of  the  child's  welfare,  is  it  desirable  that  the 
mother  should  go  out  to  work  under  those  circumstances  ? 
— I  appreciate  the  suggestiveness  of  the  question,  but 
I  think  on  the  whole  it  is  right  that  the  mother  should 
work  and  go  as  far  as  she  can  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  child. 
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97589.  (Chairman.)  In  the  Statement  you  suggest 
that  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  child  that  you  should  remove 
it  from  association  with  the  Poor  Law  and  all  its  attendant 
disadvantages ;  but  does  it  not  really  come  to  this,  that 
ycu  are  going  to  set  up  a  new  system  of  Poor  Law  relief 
in  connection  with  education  ? — It  is  set  up. 

97590.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Can  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
that  system  of  Poor  Law  relief  is  set  up  ? — I  say  that 
when  the  local  authorities  are  empowered  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  feed  children,  and  various  local  authorities 
have  put  that  Act  into  operation,  you  are  practically 
giving  to  the  children  what  was  previously  Poor  Law^ 
relief  through  educational  channels. 

97591.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  not  rather  an  inducement  to 
the  mother  to  neglect  her  children  ? — Tne  fact  that  she 
will  have  the  child  well  cared  for  ? 

97592.  Yes  ;  she  has  apparently  only  got  to  get  the 
utild  and  the  child  is  taken  care  of  ?— Very  well ;  you 
give  her  half-a-crown  a  week  now  to  take  care  of  the 
child  and  she  spends  it  and  the  child  gets  nothing.  You 
do  not  get  any  better  ofi  with  regarc*  to  the  parent,  I 
admit,  and  you  may  offer  some  temptations  to  the  parent ; 
but  you  get  better  off  -with  regard  to  the  child. 

97593.  Suppose  there  is  a  well-conditioned  mother  next 
door  ;  she  says  to  herself,  "  What  is  the  use  of  my  looking 

ofdiscriinina-  ^fter  my  children  if  this  woman,  who  does  not,  get  them 
ting  reliev-  ^^^^  -f       better  fed,  and  clothed  than  I  can  "  ?— 

Well,  the  attendance  officer  will  be  a  very  poor  ofiicial 
if  he  cannot  discriminate  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
{31  r.  Pilditch.)    I  heard  of  a  case  yesterday  where  a  man 


came  to  a  board  of  guardians  and  said :    '''  My  wife  has  Illustii 
just  left  me,  and  she  has  left  me  with  five  children  ;  I  of  nec' 
cannot  possibly  look  after  them,  you  must  take  these  o^disci 
children  and  look  after  them  for  me  ;   I  earn  sometimes  r 
26s.  a  week,  and  I  can  find  you  10s.  a  week."    The  °^ 
reply  was,  "  We  cannot  do  anything  of  the  sort ;  you 
are  not  a  pauper,  and  you  must  look  after  them."  He 
said  "If  you  do  not  do  it  you  must  take  the  consequences." 
They  refused  to  do  it  and  the  consequences  were  that  he 
deserted  them  and  the  children  came  fully  upon  the  rates  ; 
they  were  taken  into  the  workhouse  and  there  are  the  five 
children  now  in  the  workhouse. 

97594.  (3Ir.  Loch.)  What  is  the  moral  ?— The  moral 
is  that  it  might  have  been  better  in  that  particular  in- 
stance for  them  to  have  dealt  with  that  man  when  he 
was  in  the  way  with  them. 

97595.  Why  better  ? — Because  they  would,  at  any 
rate,  have  kept  the  man  earning  money  in  that  locality  j 
and  providing  something  towards  his  children. 

97596.  Having  26s.  a  week  he  left  his  family  ? — ^Yes — 

it  was  a  supposed  26s.  a  week.  \ 

97597.  But  he  would  have  been  provided  actually  with 
money  from  the  State,  although  he  was  earning  26s.  a  ' 
week  ? — Not  necessarily ;  they  would  not  discuss  the 
matter  with  him  or  admit  any  responsibility  for  the 
children,  and  as  a  consequence  the  whole  cost  of  main- 
taining them  has  come  upon  the  rates.  The  alternative 
appears  that  they  would  have  grown  up  neglected. 

97598.  All  his  children  and  his  wife  are  assisted  ? — 
His  wife  had*  deserted,  and  his  children  have  come  upon 
the  rates. 

97599.  Do  you  know  the  secret  history  of  that  family 
in  the  least  ? — I  know  something  about  it. 

97600.  Was  there  any  quarrel  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

97601.  So  there  were  other  reasons  which  affect  the 
issue  than  those  which,  at  any  rate,  from  your  first  state- 
ment one  would  think  would  be  the  only  considerations  ? 
— There  were,  no  doubt,  plenty  of  personal  consideration 
as  between  the  man  and  his  wife.  I  am  only  putting  the 
case  of  the  children  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
are  in  the  condition  described  by  Mr.  Gray.  My  illus- 
tration may  not  be  the  best  but  it  occurred  to  me  at  the 
moment.    But  there  were  the  children. 

97602.  You  bring  this  case  before  us  as  a  type,  and  in  Status  id 
this  particular  case  the  circumstances  are  such  that  you  P*^*""''' 
deal  with  it,  as  you  must  confess,  individually  rather  than  QQ^^gj 
generally  ? — Yes.    Each  case  would  have  to  be  dealt 

with  individually  in  one  sense :  though  on  some  general 
principle.  I  want  to  say  something  on  one  point, 
namely,  the  concurrent  organisation  of  local  charitable 
and  self-help  agencies  in  London  boroughs,  and  centrally. 
It  arises  partly  out  of  what  the  Chairman  said  with  regard 
to  the  position  and  suitability  of  borough  councils  for 
doing  this  work.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of 
borough  council  work,  and  of  borough  councils  in  different 
parts  of  London,  being  a  member  of  one,  and  I  was 
a  member  of  one  of  the  old  boards  which  existed  before 
the  borough  councils  Were  constituted  in  1899.  I  want 
to  say  from  my  own  knowledge  that  the  improvement  in 
the  personnel  and  status  generally  of  the  local  governing 
bodies  in  London  which  has  taken  place  since  1899  has 
been  not  only  great,  but  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  I  think 
borough  councils  will  become  bodies  capable,  as  they  have 
shown  themselves  in  the  work  they  have  done  in  the 
purely  municipal  sphere,  of  dealing  with  other  large 
matters  from  a  responsible  point  of  view. 

97603.  (Chairman).  Would  you  make  that  remark 
generally  as  regards  the  whole  of  London  ? — I  should  make 
that  remark  very  nearly  generally  with  regard  to  the 
whole  of  London.  I  have  come  in  contact  with  a  great 
many  borough  councils  and  councillors  in  the  poorer 
districts  as  well  as  in  the  better-to-do  districts,  especially 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  I  have  been 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  ability  and  public  spirit  which 
I  have  seen  devoted  by  borough  councillors  to  the  work 
of  the  various  authorities,  and  the  large  and  important 
matters  which  they  have  to  deal  with  now  all  over  London. 
Arising  out  of  that,  there  is  another  point  that  I  think  I 
should  like  to  mention  to  the  Commission  as  I 
think  it  is  germane  to  the  matter  at  issue.  It  is 
this,  that  the   principle  that  we  have  suggested  of 
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amalgamating  the  Poor  Law  with  the  other  muni- 
cipal work  in  London  would,  it  is  believed,  also  open 
a  way  for  the  organisation  and  development  of  the 
means  for  combating  some  of  the  evils  arising  from 
poverty  which  already  exist  in  many  districts,  but  in  a 
sporadic,  insufficient  and  consequently  ineffective  form. 
I  refer  to  the  various  charitable,  philanthropic,  self-help, 
and  medical  agencies  which  attempt  to  relieve  distress 
on  the  part  of  individuals  and  families  who  might  other 
wise  become  chargeable  to  the  poor  rate,  and,  in  their 
most  effective  forms,  seek  to  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
preserve  the  self-respect  and  independence  of  the  re- 
cipients, by  helping  the  wage-earners  of  families  over 
periods  of  want  caused  by  illness  or  accident,  and  finding 
suitable  work  for  widows  and  careers  for  orphaned  or 
neglected  children  without  bringing  them  in  touch  with 
the  Poor  Law.  Such  agencies,  which  have  their  counter- 
part on  some  parts  of  the  Continent  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Elberfeld  system,  are  to  be  found  in  London  in 
branches  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  local 
charitable  and  philanthropic  societies  and  so  on.  And, 
attacking  the  same  problems,  are  also  the  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  and  the  various  friendly  societies.  All  these 
work  independently ;  their  operations  frequently  over- 
lap and  sometimes  conflict,  and  their  methods  are  based 
on  no  generally  recognised  principles.  Endeavours  are 
being  made  in  some  provincial  towns  to  work  a  system 
similar  to  the  Elberfeld,  but  when  it  was  tried  in  London 
some  years  ago  from  the  Mansion  House  as  a  centre 
the  attempt  failed,  as  all  attempts  based  on  working  from 
a  centre  in  so  large  an  aggregation  of  humanity  would  be 
bound  to  fail.  But  I  believe,  and  I  think  it  is  generally 
believed  by  a  great  many  who  have  studied  this  subject, 
that  with  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  each  of  the  twenty- 
nine  municipal  boroughs  in  London  including  the  Cities  of 
London  and  Westminster  established  as  the  authorities 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in 
each  district,  it  might  be  possible  to  concentrate  at  the 
town  hall  imder  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
with  some  measure  of  touch  with  the  administration  of 
poor  relief,  and  to  develop,  co-ordinate  and  regulate  such 
agencies  as  now  exist  for  getting  and  keeping  in  touch 
with  cases  of  distress  that  can  be  helped  at  such  a  stage 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  recipients  of  assis- 
tance and  their  children  from  becoming  paupers.  If 
upon  the  proposed  Poor  Law  committees  of  the  local 
councils  as  well  as  upon  any  Town  Hall  committee  for 
the  organisation  of  charitable  and  prevention  of  pauperism 
agencies  as  might  be  formed  in  pursuance  of  this  idea, 
it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  the  services  of  representa- 
tives of  the  various  friendly  and  self-help  societies  and  of 
the  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  it  is  probable  that  much 
benefit  might  result  from  co-ordinating  their  activities. 
The  part  of  the  central  London  authority  in  such  an 
organisation  of  means  for  combating  pauperism  at  the 
source  would  take  the  form  of  co-opting  amongst  its  mem- 
bers representatives  of  the  great  central  self-help  and 
friendly  societies,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  the 
various  philanthropic  societies  and  the  great  London 
hospitals,  or  of  obtaining  the  help  of  such  experienced  and 
expert  persons  upon  any  sub-committee  which  might  be 
formed  to  aid  the  various  borough  committees  by  the 
formulation  of  principles,  the  working  out  of  methods  and 
the  bringing  together  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  locally 
for  general  or  special  purposes.  The,  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Poor  Law  committee  would  be  for  London 
as  a  whole  an  appropriate  centre  round  which  such 
charitable  and  self-help  agencies  as  were  general  to  all 
London  might  revolve,  as  the  Mayor  of  each  borough  might 
be.  or  would  be,  imder  such  a  scheme,  for  his  own  district. 

97604.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  municipal  boundary 
should  be  the  area  of  the  municipality,  the  centre  round 
which  a  number  of  institutions  should  cluster  ;  but  just 
taking  what  you  have  said,  you  would  not  suggest,  would 
you,  that  a  great  scheme  of  charity  or  benevolent  organisa- 
tion should  be  directly  associated  with  the  Poor  Law  ? 
Would  you  not  keep  them  separate  ? — I  should  keep 
it  separate  from  the  Poor  Law,  but  I  would  centralise 
it  at  the  town  hall  in  each  district  as  it  is  done  for  instance, 
in  those  towns  of  Germany  where  some  such  system 
is  worked.  One  advantage  arising  from  this  change, 
if  it  came  about,  of  dealing  with  London  for  Poor  Law 
administrative  purposes  as  thirty  distinct  districts, 
would  be  that  you  would  have  a  centre  at  each  of  those 
thirty  districts  and  a  well-recognised  centre  which 
would  be  brought  together  and  from  which,  as  a  pivot, 
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would  be  worked  and  brought  together  all  these  various 
charitable  agencies  which  are  now  working  at  loose  ends. 

97605.  Just  taking  one  of  your  points,  medical  relief, 
what  you  would  wish,  no  doubt,  would  be  that  there 
should  be  a  general  improvement  in  the  medical  relief 
of  the  poor  right  throughout  London  ? — A  general  im- 
provement, co-ordinating  it  with  the  other  forms  of  relief. 

97606.  If  that  is  to  be  done  for  medical  relief  there 
must  be  some  central  controlling  authority  ? — Yes. 

97607.  If  there  is  any  difference,  the  difference  between 
us  is  really  what  should  be  the  autonomy,  or  what  should 
be  the  powers  of  the  local  areas  or  bodies  who  have  got 
to  fit  in  to  the  general  system  ? — Yes.  I  quite  realise 
that  the  point  I  have  last  mentioned  is  perhaps  a  little 
outside  the  lines  of  our  evidence,  which  deals  with 
the  question  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law ; 
but  it  seemed  so  important  a  point,  that  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  the  municipalisation  would  provide 
a  centre  round  which  these  things  could  usefully  revolve 
thn.t  I  thought  I  ought  to  mention  it  to  the  Commission. 

97608.  It  is  part  of  the  question  that  you  wish  to  link 
up  with  it  ? — I  personally  wish  to  link  it  up. 

97609.  [Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  I  want  to  get 
clearly  into  my  mind  the  principle  that  the  London  County 
Council  seems  to  have  laid  down.  First,  I  believe  it  is 
the  centralisation  of  the  initiative  of  general  principles  ; 
you  wish  that  centralised  ? — {Mr.  Gray.)  Yes. 

97610.  And  practically  all  initiative  ? — I  should  hardly 
like  to  go  quite  so  far  as  that. 

97611.  If  that  be  not  the  case,  are  you  not  immediately 
landed  in  the  probability  of  a  very  great  diversity  of 
initiative  in  various  localities  ? — No.  I  should  like  to 
see  localities,  after  consultation  with  the  central  authority, 
indulging  in  experiments  with  the  hope  of  securing  more 
satisfactory  results  ;  and  I  should  think  that  a  wisely 
directed  central  authority  would  encourage  .such  local 
initiative,  such  departure  from  established  rule,  and 
would  watch  the  results  with  interest  with  a  view  to 
adopting  or  rejecting  them  elsewhere.  Hence  I  should 
be  sorry  to  say  that  all  initiative  should  come  necessarily 
from  the  central  authority. 

97612.  Just  now  in  reply  to  a  question  you  said  that 
you  wished  to  trace  some  likeness  between  the  attitude 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  local  education 
authorities,  and  what  you  would  like  the  London  County 
Council  to  do  in  regard  to  these  various  administrative 
bodies  in  London  ? — Quite  so. 

97613.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  difficulty. 
The  London  County  Council  is  itself  an  administrative 
body,  and  the  Board  of  Education  is  not  in  the  same 
sense  an  administrative  body ;  does  that  not  make  a 
very  great  distinction  between  the  two  authorities  1 — 
No,  I  think  not.  The  Board  of  Education  is  very  largely  an 
administrative  body  e.g.,  school  trusts  and  Parliamentary 
grants.  The  Board  administers  a  very  large  sum  every 
year,  for,  although  those  sums  are  paid  over  to  the  local 
authorities,  yet  the  Board  themselves  by  an  individual 
inspection  of  the  schools  satisfy  themselves  that  a  standard 
of  efficiency  is  being  maintained.  Really  that  bears 
upon  this  question  of  local  initiative. 

97614.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  know.  Might  I 
take  it  in  this  way — that  the  central  authority,  the 
London  County  Council,  would  have  anything  in  the 
shape  of  inspectional  authority  with  regard  to  anything 
that  was  done  in  the  various  localities,  the  institutions, 
and  so  on  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  ;  but  I  attach  far 
more  importance  to  the  knowledge  that  it  would  derive 
from  the  presence  on  this  Poor  Law  committee  of  repre- 
sentatives of  local  authorities.  If  I  know  anything  of 
public  life,  the  members  would  be  largely  criticising 
each  other's  methods. 

97615.  Is  there  not  just  the  possibility  that  if  you  had 
this  power  of  a  central  authority  over  the  local  ones  there- 
might  be  occasions  when  the  central  authority  was  out 
of  harmony,  politically  and  otherwise,  with  these  various 
local  authorities,  and  then  a  good  deal  of  friction  might 
possibly  arise  ? — That  is  the  case  now  between  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  Board  of  Education  ;  but  the 
friction  is  not  very  acute. 

97616.  It  was  more  the  case  not  very  long  ago,  was 
it  not,  between  the  London  County  Council,  as  formerly 
constituted,  and  the  borough  councils  j  there  was  a  good 
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deal  of  friction  then,  was  there  not  ? — I  should  be  sorry 
to  say  that  there  vi'as  serious  friction.  I  have  never 
been  conscious  of  it.  There  have  been  disagreements, 
as  probably  there  always  are  between  young  people 
who  are  growing  up  together. 

97617.  But  you  do  want  a  controlling  authority  ?— 
{Mr.  Pilditch.)  There  are  questions  arising  now  oc- 
casionally between  the  county  council  and  the  borough 
councils,  whilst  their  political  colour  is  the  same  ;  but 
they  are  susceptible  of  settlement,  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty about  settlement.  At  the  present  moment  there  is 
a  question  between  one  of  the  borough  councils  and  the 
county  council  which  has  not  been  settled  and  which 
will  go  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  it  arises  under 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1891. 

97618.  You  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is  the 
same  position  at  the  present  moment  between  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  borough  councils  that  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  would  you  ? — I  do  not  think  there  were 
any  serious  or  very  vital  differences. 

97619.  There  were  a  good  many  borough  councils  in 
former  days  before  the  present  London  County  Council, 
that  rather  relented  suggestions  from  the  London  County 
Council,  I  think  ? — [Mr.  Gray.)  Yes,  and  they  do  now, 
no  doubt.    (Mr.  Pilditch.)  Yes,  they  do. 

97620.  I  would  ask,  is  that  a  desirable  thing  with 
regard  to  this  great  Poor  Law  question  ? — (Mr.  Gray.) 
We  may  resent  many  of  the  regulations  that  are  laid 
down  by  the  Board  of  Education,  but  then  we  meet 
them  in  friendly  conference  ;  they  waive  some  of  their 
requirements  and  we  agree  to  comply  with  others,  and 
an  agreement  is  found  between  the  two.  I  really  have 
no  fear  whatever.  These  things  may  appear  very  harsh 
upon  paper,  but  when  you  bring  into  it  the  common 
sense  which  characterises  mankind  generally  you  get 
over  these  difficulties. 

97621.  In  one  of  your  answers  you  said  the  London 
Coimty  Council  had  drawn  up  this  scheme  assuming 
that  a  central  authority  was  necessary.  May  I  take 
it  that  you  had  assumed  that  ?  When  you  say  "  assum- 
ing "  you  do  not  mean  that  the  London  County  Council 
does  not  desire  it,  but  simply  that  they  had  in  their  mind 
the  possibility  of  a  central  authority  being  necessary, 
and  theiefore  they  drew  up  this  scheme  ? — I  wish  to  put 
no  restriction  there.  I  believe  the  coimty  council  feel 
that  they  are  duties  which  they  must  take  over  and  ought 
to  take  over  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  London. 

97622.  May  I  take  as  the  second  of  your  principles 
the  avoidance  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  setting  up 
any  fresh  authorities  ? — Yes. 

97623.  That  is  what  you  are  very  strong  about  ? — 
Yes. 

97624.  You  think  the  great  thing  to  avoid  in  London 
is  a  fresh  set  of  authorities  ? — Yes.  We  feel  very  strongly 
indeed  that  the  more  you  can  concentrate  interest  the 
greater  will  be  that  interest  on  the  whole. 

97625.  You  would  get  the  same  thing,  would  you  not, 
supposing  the  London  County  Council  was  the  central 
authority  and  worked  by  committees  throughout  London 
— committees  that  had  co-opted  members  and  other 
people  like  the  representatives  of  the  Charitable  Organisa- 
tion Society,  working  in  the  various  localities.  You 
would  not  have  any  fresh  authorities  there,  would  you  ? 
— Wliat  would  be  the  separate  committees  ? 

97626.  They  would  be  committees  under  the  county 
council  in  that  sense,  but  they  would  be  local  committees  ? 
— Working  within  the  borough  council  area  ? 

97627.  Yes,  but  directly  responsible  to  the  London 
County  Council  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would  improve 
our  relationships  with  the  borough  councils. 

97628.  You  might  almost  take  it  in  the  same  way 
that  under  the  old  London  School  Board  there  were 
committees  up  and  down  London  ;  there  was  a  member 
in  charge,  so  to  speak,  and  there  was  the  work  done  by 
local  committees  up  and  down  London.  By  what  I 
have  suggested  they  would  be  the  same — still  only  one 
authority,  but  working  by  sub-committees  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  is  going  to  make  local  work  very  complex 
and  troublesome,  when  I  have  in  mind  the  existence  of 
our  groups  of  school  managers  where  the  borough  council 
and  the  coimty  coimcil  are  already  represented.  You 
have  practically  skimmed  the  supply  of  milk  there,  and 


taken  the  cream  for  the  formation  of  those  boards  of  tj  ,  j 
managers,  and  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  easily  yju^?" 
to  constitute  another  committee.  mnU;  ■ 

IllUltlyijg 

97629.  Is  there  no  cream  to  be  got  out  of  people  who  ^''mii . 
will  not  stand  at  elections,  for  instance  ? — Yes  ;  M'e  have 

got  those.    (Mr.  Pilditch.)  By  co-option.  authcjies. 

97630.  Are  there  no  good  local  residents  ? — (Mr.  Gray.) 

We  have  got  them  on  our  school  committees.  [ 

97631.  I  meant  you  might  still  get  them  on  your  com-  [ 
mittees  under  a  scheme  whereby  the  London  County  | 
Coimcil  was  the  authority,  and  worked  by  means  of  sub- 
committees up  and  down  London  ? — The  statement  I 
commenced  with  this  morning  that  this  section  of  the 
community  ought  to  come  under  the  observation  of  a 
borough  council  and  influence  the  borough  council  in  its 
work  of  administration,  is  completely  lost  then.  I  do 
myself  feel  very  strong  on  it,  because,  like  Mr.  Pilditch, 
I  had  six  years'  work  in  Battersea  before  the  borough 
councils  were  formed.  We  never  thought  of  the  poor. 
When  we  were  dealing  with  sanitation  and  other  branches 
of  local  administration  that  section  of  the  community- 
was  clean  cut  away  from  our  observation.  We  neither 
saw  the  sources  of  the  trouble  nor  the  consequences  of 
the  trouble.  It  was  completely  outside  our  purview.  I 
think  that  if  you  are  going  to  perpetuate  that  segregation 
of  labours  that  borough  councils  will  still  wander  on 
always  legislating,  as  it  were,  locally  for  an  average  which 
they  have  mentally  constructed,  that  average  not  being 
a  true  average,  as  a  section  of  the  community  will  not 
have  entered  into  the  calculation  in  constituting  that 
average.  (Mr.  Pilditch.)  The  analogy  drawn  by  the 
Commissioner  who  has  just  been  speaking  with  regard  to 

the  county  coimcil's  administration  of  the  education  work 
of  London  is  rather  an  apposite  one  at  the  moment, 
because  if  there  is  one  weak  point  in  connection  with 
that  it  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  the  local  managers.  At  this  very  moment  there  is  a 
scheme  before  the  council  for  giving  more  and  further 
powers  to  the  local  managers — less  centralisation  and 
more  local  responsibility  in  fact. 

97632.  But  there  is  not  any  suggestion  on  the  part 
of  the  County  Council  to  give  that  particular  work  over 
to  the  borough  councils,  is  there  ? — No,  it  would  not 
be  appropriate  on  the  system  as  it  stands. 

97633.  Then  the  third  principle  is  that  the  borough 
councils  are  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  administrative 
details  ? — (Mr.  Gray.)  Yes. 

97634.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  quality,  if  I  may  Status  id 
say  so,  of  the  borough  councils  as  compared  with  the  i'^''*'"" 
boards  of  guardians,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  that  power  (j^yjjg^.fs 
being  vested  in  them  ? — I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the 

more  work  you  give  them  to  do  the  better  will  be  the 
class  of  men  who  will  be  attracted  to  the  work,  and  that 
probably  the  addition  of  this  branch  of  public  work 
would  induce  some  of  the  very  best  of  the  guardians 
to  become  members  of  borough  councils,  as  indeed  they 
are  at  present — just  as  the  addition  of  education  to  the 
county  council  drew  a  fresh  class  of  member  there. 

97635.  Some  people  think  that  the  borough  councils 
are  not  so  very  much  improved  from  the  old  vestries 
as  I  think  you  consider  they  are.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  members  of  the  old  vestries 
were  returned  to  the  borough  councils  ? — (Mr.  Pilditch.) 
There  may  be  some  cases  where  they  were,  but  I  know 
several  cases  where,  whilst  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  old  vestries  were  returned  generally  the  main 
body  of  the  members  had  no  chance  whatever  under 
the  different  system  of  election.  The  broader  publicity 
given  to  the  whole  affair  and  the  greater  difficulty  of 
getting  a  seat  at  all  on  the  council  has  induced  a  very 
much  better  type  of  men  from  the  public  point  of  view 
to  come  on  to  the  borough  councils. 

97636.  I  suppose  your  argument  is  that  gradually 
the  type  of  membership  is  improving  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

97637.  And  that  what  used  to  be  designated  as  the 
old  gang  has  nothing  the  same  power  that  it  had  in  the 
first  few  years  of  borough  councils'  life  ? — Well,  an  ola 
gang  may  have  had  some  power  in  some  borough  councils 
in  the  first  few  years  of  their  life,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
was  general  even  then,  and  I  think  that  anything  of  that 
sort  has  now  practically  died  out  as  far  as  I  know.  There 
are  no  complaints  made  so  far  as  I  know  that  borough 
councils  are  not  doing  their  work  with  eflSciency  and 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  public  interest. 
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97638.  Your  judgment  of  borough  councils  is  founded 
on  a  knowledge  both  east  and  west,  I  think  ?— Yes, 
both  north-east  and  west,  and  south-west,  and  east. 
I  would  not  say  they  were  all  up  to  the  same  standard, 
but  I  say  they  are  all  improving,  and  as  Mr.  Gray  has 
just  said,  if  you  make  the  mayor  of  each  borough  council 
more  and  more  an  important  person,  and  if  you  make 
the  borough  councillor  himself  more  and  more  an 
important  person,  you  ought  to  be  able,  and  I 
think  you  do  gradually,  to  get  a  better  and  more  able 
class  of  man  for  the  work. 

97639.  The  proof  of  that  would  rest,  would  it  not, 
after  you  have  taken  away  the  old  vestries  and  given 
the  new  borough  councils  very  much  more  dignity  and 
more  power,  and  so  on,  upon  whether  really  on  the  whole 
there  has  been  a  thorough  improvement  in  the  personnel 
and  the  work  ? — Within  my  experience,  which  extend.s 
over  perhaps  five  or  six  borough  councils,  I  should  say 
there  is  not  the  slightest  question  that  such  improve- 
ment has  taken  place. 

97640.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Has  the  council  taken  any 
account  of  the  areas  outside  London — the  extra  Metro- 
politan areas  I  mean  ?— (ifr.  dray.)  No. 

97641.  Do  you  think  that  a  real  scheme  of  Poor  Law 
reform  could  be  put  through  Parliament  without  taking 
into  account  such  areas  as  Tottenham  and  West  Ham, 
and  the  areas  of  the  South  and  West  of  London  ? — 
Speaking  as  a  former  Parliamentary  representative  of  the 
division  of  West  Ham  for  ten  years,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  controversy  which  has  been  talked  about  this  morn- 
ing would  be  as  nothing  as  comp-ired  with  an  attempt  to 
bring  West  Ham  under  the  Poor  Law  administration  of 
London. 

97642.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  proper  way  to  re- 
form is  to  still  leave  them  outside  whatever  new  authority 
is  set  up  ? — I  think  a  county  borough  with  a  population 
of  nearly  330,000,  still  growing,  is  capable  of  managing 
its  own  affairs,  and  will  do  it  better  than  coming  into 
London. 

97613.  Despite  the  fact  that  its  poor  rate  and  its  Poor 
Law  problems  are  so  heavy  ? — Yes. 

97644.  You  do  not  hold  that  view  so  far  as  education 
is  concerned,  do  you  ? — That  I  would  keep  West  Ham 
out  ?  1 

97645.  You  rather  think  that  places  like  West  Ham 
should  have  extra  help  from  the  education  point  of 
view,  do  you  not  ? — I  do  not  put  it  quite  that  way.  I 
say  that  where  a  district  has  hd.d  to  incur  the  expense 
of  buildings  within  one  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has 
no  help,  while  other  districts  which  started  earlier  had 
help,  that  is  not  fair  to  the  district  which  came  into 
existence  at  the  later  date. 

97646.  Cannot  the  argument  also  be  used  that  if  a 
district  because  of  its  conditions  has  an  extra  amount 
of  poor  relief  to  give,  it,  too,  should  have  some  exceptional 
treatment  ? — That  may  be,  and  sucJi  relief  might  come 
from  national  sources. 

9761:7.  You  do  not  think  we  would  gain  anything  by 
•getting  one  uniform  system  for  the  whole  of  the  Metro- 
polis, taking  the  police  area  instead  of  the  County  Council 
area  ? — I  think  there  are  limits  beyond  which  you  can'not 
carry  the  question  of  central  control'  with  advantage. 
The  difficulty  of  grasping  the  divergencies  would 
necessarily  become  greater  the  wider  the  area  over  which 
you  range. 

97648.  I  notice  that  the  County  Council  in  the  last 
xesort  apparently  are  relying,  as  has  been  the  case  up  to 
the  present,  on  the  Local  Government  Board  which  has 
lhad  to  deal  with  a  very  much  larger  area ;  I  mean  it  has 
Jiad  to  deal  with  three  kingdoms  from  the  point  of  view  of 
laying  down  principles,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Judging  from 
your  Paragraph  1  {k)  you  are  leaning  on  them  in  the  bame 
way  ? — Yes,  we  are  looking  to  the  Local  Government 
3oard  to  exercise  some  general  direction  over  the 
country.  But  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so  my  mind 
■was  rather  dwelling  upon  your  previous  question  while 
you  were  putting  the  second.  Speaking  as  one  who 
knows  West  Ham  thoroughly  well  after  fifteen  years  of 
work  there,  who  is  yet  a  Londoner  now  serving  upon  the 
eoancil,  having  formerly  occupied  myself  with  London 
municipal  work.  I  say  that  the  problems  which  we 
are  facing    in  West  Ham  differ    very  considerably 
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from  the  problems  which  we  have  to  face  in 
London  as  a  County  Council.  The  conditions  of  life 
are  different.  If  you  were  to  attempt  to  bring  a 
great  county  borough  like  West  Ham  within  the 
London  area  you  would  either  have  to  struggle  to 
bring  conditions  which  differ  largely  from  London 
into  line  with  the  London  conditions,  or  you  would  have 
to  keep,  as  it  were,  a  separate  compartment  in  your 
brain  which  would  be  brought  into  operation  every  _ 
time  you  directed  your  attention  towards  West  Ham. 
There  is  a  distinction  between  dealing  with  a  compara-  23  Mar.  1908. 

tively  settled  population  and  a  population  which  is   

always  flowing  through,  as  it  is  in  West  Ham  ;  there  is  a 
difference  between  dealing  with  London  and  the  greatest 
industrial  centre  south  of  Birmingham  which  you  have  in 
West  Ham,  because  of  the  circumstances  that  arise  from 
dock  life  and  so  forth.  You  have  an  entirely  different 
set  of  conditions  there,  and  I  think  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  attempt  to  bring  an  area  like  that  within  the  area  of  the 
Metropolis  for  Poor  Law  administration. 

97649.  Would  you  say  the  same  for  Tottenham  and  Comparative 
Edmonton  ? — Not  to  the  same  extent ;  nor  could  I  be  as  conditions 
fully  convinced  with  regard  to  Tottenham  because  I  do 
not  know  the  district  so  well. 

97650.  I  understand  that  the  point  of  your  evidence 
is  that  the  County  Council  should  be  the  authority  in 
London,  and  you  want  that  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
uniformity.  Would  not  a  good  deal  of  what  you  said 
just  now  with  regard  to  West  Ham  apply  to  districts  like 
Poplar,  Bermondsey,  Southwark,  and  other  parts  of 
South-East  London  ? — No.     I  fought  Limehouse  


of  various 
areas. 


97651.  Limehouse  is  a  part  of  Stepney  ? — Yes. 

97652.  I  am  rather  ruling  Stepney  out,  because  we  may 
admit  straight  off  that  the  conditions  there  are  altogether 
exceptional  owing  to  the  alien  population  ?— Then  take 
Hoxton,  for  which  I  sit  on  the  council. 

97653.  Would  you  mind  taking  Poplar,  Bermondsey, 
and  South-East  London  ? — Certainly  I  will. 

97654.  I  understood  that  you  said  just  now  that  you 
would  require  to  have  a  compartment  in  your  brain 
especially  to  deal  with  West  Ham,  because  of  the  excep- 
tional conditions  there  ;  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  to  a 
large  extent  those  same  kind  of  conditions  prevail  even 
within  your  own  area  ? — I  doubt  it,  and  I  doubt  it  very 
much  indeed.  There  is  growing  up  a  separate  municipal 
life  in  West  Ham,  which  in  a  few  years  will  separate 
it  even  more  distinctly  from  London  than  it  is  separated 
at  the  present  time. 

97655.  That  is  something  different.  What  we  were 
just  now  speaking  of  was  the  population  and  the  conditions 
which  create  poverty,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  I  am 
suggesting  to  you  that  those  same  kind  of  conditions 
prevail  within  the  area  that  you  are  proposing  to  ad- 
minister ? — I  do  not  agree. 

97656.  I  understand  that  you  propose  that  so  far  as  Effect  on 
workhouses  and  the  general  administration  of  the  Poor  finance  of 
Law  are  concerned,  the  borough  councils  should  take  ^ntrol  of 
these  in  hand  ? — Yes. 


97657.  That  is  the  essence  of  your  scheme.  They 
would  be  really  independent  of  the  County  Council, 
would  they  not  ? — Not  quite. 

97658.  But  you  will  have  no  more  control  over  them 
than  the  Local  Government  Board  has  at  present  ? — 
I  should  take  it  that  we  would  exercise  more  control  thf.n 
the  Local  Government  Board  now  exercises. 

97659.  Would  you  mind  developing  that  ? — I  should 
think  that  where  charges  are  very  widely  different  

97660.  Which  charges  a-re  yqu  thinking  of  ? — Ex- 
penditure, 

97661.  On  what — because  expenditure  comes  under 
various  heads  ;  there  is  in-maintenance,  out-maintenance, 
salaries,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? — As  I  understand, 
although  there  may  be  very  wide  divergence  in  the  charges 
in  respect  of  the  service  to  which  you  have  referred,  the 
Local  Government  Board  take  no  action  so  long  as  they 
are  satisfied  that  the  accounts  are  accurate  ;  but  I  fancy 
that  if  the  wide  difference  continued  such  as  is  sho^vn 
in  the  Return  which  I  have  here,  the  London  County 
Council  would  want  to  enquire  into  its  causes,  and  would 
insist  on  the  avoidance  of  anything  which  approached 
extravagance. 
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97662.  Yes  ;  only  the  Local  Government  Board  at 
present  control  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund, 
and  they  also  in  a  way  control  the  number  of  inmates  of 
certain  institutions  on  which  we  can  get  the  other  grants. 
Can  you  tell  me  in  what  other  way  j^ou  would  have  any 
control  ?  Every  officer  who  goes  on  the  Common  Poor 
Fund  has  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  every  dietary  scale  has  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  finally ;  what  I  want  to 
get  at  is  where  you  would  come  in,  in  any  different  way  ? 
— I  think  that  all  these  cases  of  wide  difference  in  cost 
would  have  to  be  investigated  by  the  council's  Poor  Law 
committee,  and  an  explanation  must  exist  of  this  differ- 
ence of  cost.  A  difference  may  be  unavoidable  or  it 
majj-  be  avoidable,  and  if  avoidable  I  assume  that,  failiiag 
the  control  which  M^ould  be  consequent  upon  representa- 
tion and  advice,  the  council  would  withdraw  payment 
or  would  insist  that  the  excessive  charges  should  be 
borne  locally.  {Mr.  Pilditch.)  Or  should  be  reduced 
for  the  future. 

97663.  Are  you  going  to  make  one  rate  for  all  Poor 
Law  purposes  for  London  ? — (Mr.  Gray.)  Speaking 
without  the  knowledge  which  Mr.  Harper  has,  I  may 
say  that  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not. 

97664.  For  all  the  maintenance,  indoor  and  outdoor, 
levying  the  rate  right  over  ?— No,  I  must  not  say  that, 
because  that  is  a  question  upon  which  the  council  distinctly 
decided  it  would  not  express  an  opinion. 

97665.  Perhaps  Mr.  Harper  could  tell  us  ;  is  it  proposed 
to  make  in-maintenance  a  general  charge,  that  is,  a 
county  charge  and  not  a  local  charge  ? — {Mr.  Harper.) 
Not  under  this  scheme. 

97666.  Under  this  scheme  would  the  locality  have 
to  bear  the  cost  of  its  workhouses  and  its  infirmaries, 
except  for  the  ordinary  grants  that  we  have  now  ? — It 
is  not  proposed  by  this  scheme  to  alter  the  financial  rela- 
tions in  that  respect.  What  experience  might  dictate 
hereafter  under  the  new  regime,  is  another  question. 

97667.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Do  I  understand  that  the 
local  authority,  the  minor  authority  as  we  might  call  it, 
is  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  in-maintenance  of  paupers 
which  are  now  chargeable  to  other  unions  ? — No. 

97668.  I  understand  workhouses  are  to  be  classified 
under  this  scheme,  and  that  you  might  have  one  able- 
bodied  workhouse  in  Kensington  to  which  a  man  from 
Southwark  might  be  sent.  In  that  case  does  the  South- 
wark  poor  rate  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  its  own  pauper 
in  the  Kensington  able-bodied  house,  or  does  the  Kensing- 
ton poor  rate  pay  it  ? — That  is  a  detail  which  has  not 
been  considered  at  all,  either  by  the  county  council  or 
its  committee.  Obviously  some  steps  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  spread  the  burden  ecjuitably,  certain  portions 
over  the  whole  county  and  certain  other  portions  over  the 
areas  to  which  the  various  individuals  belonged. 

97669.  But  then  practically  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund,  as  it  now  is,  is  to  be  abolished  ? — The  pro- 
posal is  that  the  administration  of  it  should  be  taken 
ever  by  the  London  County  Council.  (Mr.  Gray.)  Hear, 
hear. 

97670.  Is  the  basis  under  which  it  is  collected  to  con- 
tinue ? — (Mr.  Harper.)  For  the  present,  certainly.  (Mr. 
Pilditch.)  It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  to  realise  that 
under  any  system  of  classification  it  would  be  necessary 
that  some  part  of  the  charge  which  is  now  locally  met 
•would  have  to  become  central.  If  you  take  from  the 
workhouses  and  classify  in  a  certain  way  and  deal  with  a 
certain  class  of  paupers  independently  of  the  locality,  in 
all  probability,  though  the  county  council  has  not  con- 
sidered it,  the  charges  for  such  paupers  would,  I  take  it, 
have  to  become  centralised  in  some  form.  (As  to  this  the 
Witness  subsequently  sent  the  following  note) : — ■ 

Classification     "  On  the  question  of  classificaton  of  paupers  under 
^of  paupers.     the  scheme  providing  different  treatment  for  those  who 
are  — ■ 

(a)  Worthy  but  imfortunate ; 

(b)  Worthless  and  lazy ; 

(c)  Of  low  type  physically  or  mentally ; 

I  think  that  such  a  local  body  as  that  proposed  would 
have  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  of  the  poor  in  its  district, 
and  would  be  well  qualified  to  discriminate  as  to  the 
category  in  which  each  individual  should  be  placed :  and 
I  think  that  each  borough  represents  an  area  large  enough 


to  permit  of  its  providing  separate  establishments  for  the  Classil-atio 
different  classes.  Take  the  case  of  three  London  of  paiiprs 
Boroughs : —  j 

(1)  The  City  of  Westminster  of  whose  council  1  i 
am  a  member ;  [ 

(2)  The  Borough  of  Islington,  one  of  the  Divisions 
of  which  I  represent  on  the  London  County  Council ; 

(3)  The  Borough  of  Bermondsey. 

Westminster  is  a  typical  rich  district,  though  as  a 
matter  of  fact  24  per  cent,  of  its  inhabitants  live  in 
tenements  of  four  rooms  or  less.  Islington  is  a  typical 
middle  and  working  class  residential  district.  Ber- 
mondsey is  a  typical  poor  district.  In  Westminster  there 
are  four  workhouses  and  one  infirmary  for  its  3,306 
paupers  and  658  infirmary  inmates.  Islington  has  two 
workhouses,  and  one  infirmary  for  its  2,489  inmates,  and 
789  infirmary  irmiates,  and  138  paupers  are  lodged  in  the 
workhouses  of  other  districts.  Bermondsey  has  three  ! 
workhouses  and  one  infirmary  for  its  1,543  paupers  and 
590  infirmary  inmates.  None  of  these  boroughs  present 
any  difiiculty  as  to  classification  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
buildings,  quite  apart  from  the  possibility  of  treating 
the  able-bodied  loafer  in  central  penal  workhouses  or 
adult  reformatories."  [ 

97671.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  The  point  of  my  question  is  Qugg^,' 
just  here  :    If  the  present  official  arrangements  are  to  Poor  ]|v 
remain  I  cannot  see  where  your  power  is  coming  in,  at  expen  .nr» 
any  rate,  I  cannot  see  where  it  is  logically  coming  in,       fii  ice 
to  deal  with  such  questions  as  whether  one  board  should  "^^'^^^ 
feed  its  people  on  margarine  instead  of  butter,  or  butter  ^^^^ 
instead  of  margarine  and  so  run  up  the  cost,  or  whether 

that  would  be  purely  a  matter  for  the  ratepayers  ;  each 
particular  borough  should  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  will  do  that  or  not.  I  do  not  see  why,  having  con- 
trol of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  which 
deals  not  with  that,  but  with  other  matters,  you  should 
say  that  you  could  withhold  a  grant  for  some  other  pur- 
pose because  the  ratepayers  were  using  their  money 
in  some  other  way.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how 
you  could  logically  do  that  ? — Surely  if  the  laying  down 
of  principles  of  general  expenditure  were  followed  that 
would  involve  a  sufficient  amount  of  control  over  opera- 
tions of  that  kind  in  the  different  localities  ? 

97672.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  at  present  has  certain  powers  and  exercises 
certain  powers  through  the  Common  Poor  Fund,  and  I 
understand  from  your  evidence  this  morning  that  you 
are  hoping  that  the  County  Council  can  remedy  what  may 
be  considered  defects  in  administration  by  holding  or 
withholding  portions  of  that  grant  ? — And  by  providing; 
rules  and  regulations  which  must  be  followed. 

97673.  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  you  can  only  pro- 
vide rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  money  that  you  are  going  to  grant  ? — (Mr.  Gray.\ 
Hear,  hear, 

97674.  And  that  that  does  not  touch  the  questions  of 
vital  administration  which  I  understand  you  want  to 
remedy,  such  as  getting  uniformity  of  administration  in. 
dealing  with  various  classes  of  people  ? — {Mr.  Pilditch.)! 
I  do  not  quite  think  that  follows.  You  say  that  we  shouldl 
only  be  able  to  regulate  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
that  we  provide  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  Poor  Law  expenditure  is  already  equalised  ani 
provided  from  central  funds.  I  think  it  is  70  per  cent^ 
(Mr.  Harper.)  It  is  68  per  cent.  (Mr.  Pilditch.)  If 
you  deduct  from  the  balance  the  cost  of  outdoor  relief 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  remain  a  local  charge, 
there  will  be  a  very  small  sum  left  which  will  be  outside 
your  power  of  control. 

97675.  I  am  only  pointing  out  that  the  portion  which 
you  would  have  to  control  would  be  that  portion  whick 
dealt  with  the  particular  thing  that  you  wanted  to  con- 
trol •>.—(Mr.  Gray.)  That  is  assuming  that  these  various 
funds  remain  associated  with  particular  services  ? 

97676.  Yes  ? — But  that  is  not  the  assumption  that 
we  have  entered  into. 

97677.  They  are  at  present ;  that  is  the  point  ?— Yes. 

97678.  (Chairman.)  I  have  got  a  list  of  them  here. 
My  figures  are  a  little  different,  but  anyhow  we  will  say 
a  little  more  than  30  per  cent,  is  borne  by  the  local  rate,, 
this  40  per  cent,  is  charged  on  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund,  the  expenditure  on  the  asylums'  districts  ia 
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only  7  per  cent.,  whilst  on  the  exchequer  it  is  6'5  per  cent. 
Then  there  is  the  expenditure  made  out  of  the  Indoor 
Pauper  Grant,  which  is  about  8  per  cent.  That  money 
is  allocated  to  specific  purposes,  and  as  I  understand  Mr. 
' '^f'  Lansbury's  point  it  is  this  :  Are  you  going  to  withhold 
rjjheme  ^^^^^  which  has  been  collected  for  specific  purposes  and 
decline  to  give  it  to  the  guardians  unless  they  do  some- 
thing in  connection  with  the  expenditure  of  their  own 
out-relief  which  they  do  not  want  to  do  ?— We  are  not 
proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  this  grant  will  remain 
associated  with  particular  services.  (Mr.  Harper.)  May 
I  bring  in  here  rather  an  important  fact  ?  Some  of  the 
grants  for  specific  purposes  are  received  by  the  guarttians 
twice  over.  There  are  certain  indoor  paupers  inchided 
within  the  definition  of  an  indoor  pauper  given  by  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  namely,  children  outside 
the  workhouse,  pauper  patients  in  sick  asylums  and  im- 
beciles in  sick  asylums.  They  are  r.ll  included  among 
the  indoor  paupers  in  respect  of  which  the  London  Coimty 
Council  has  to  pay  a  grant  of  4d.  per  head  ;  nevertheless, 
the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  those  indoor  paupers— the 
balance  which  has  not  been  met  in  any  other  way— is 
already  thrown  upon  the  Common  Poor  Fund ;  so  that 
in  respect  of  those  services  the  gTiardians  receive  more 
money  than  they  pay.  It  is  obvious  that  in  any  new 
system  of  administration  things  like  that  must  be  done 
away  with.  The  system  of  the  centralisation  of  charges 
requires  complete  overhauling.  (Mr.  Gray.)  Hear,  hear. 
{Mr.  Harper.)  The  council  have  not  entered  upon  that 
matter  at  the  present  stage,  because  they  felt  that  the 
financial  details  must  be  worked  out  after  the  principles 
of  administration  had  been  settled. 

97679.  (Mr.  Lmsbunj.)  Only  do  you  not  see  that  out- 
door relief  is  another  matter  ?  Outdoor  relief  does  not 
«ome  in  there  at  all.  It  is  not  a  central  charge  but  a 
local  charge,  and  some  people  want  to  get  a  uniform 
system  for  dealing  with  all  applicants  for  relief  through- 
out London.  They  do  not  want  it  to  be  possible  that 
in  one  place  a  woman  in  precisely  the  same  conditions 
as  a  woman  in  another  shall  be  treated  in  an  entirely 
different  fashion.  I  understand,  or  I  think  I  understand, 
from  Mr.  Gray  that  you  would  meet  that  kind  of  thing 
by  withholding  your  grants  for  indoor  maintenance  ;  I 
am  suggesting  to  you  that  you  could  not  logically  do  that 
because  the  cost  of  giving  the  outdoor  relief  in  both  places 
comes  out  of  the  local  rates,  and  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  you  at  all  'i—(Mr.  Gray.)  One  might  say, 
taking  the  analogy  that  I  have  referred  to  more  than 
once  this  morning,  that  although  certain  work  is  accom- 
plished locally  by  education  committees  out  of  the  local 
rates,  the  Board  of  Education  cannot  exercise  any  control 
"because  they  are  making  Parliamentary  grants.  Never- 
theless, they  do  it  because  they  say :  "  If  you  continue 
to  spend  this  money  out  of  the  local  rate  contrary  to  our 
direction,  we  can  withhold  a  portion  of  your  Parliamentary 
grant." 

97680.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Surely  this  is  hardly  an  answer  to 
"Mr.  liansbury,  because  in  the  case  of  education  you  are 
dealing  with  one  purpose  right  through,  and  Mr.  Lansbury 
puts  before  you  quite  a  different  case— two  purposes, 
one  an  in-door  relief  purpose  largely  supplemented  from 
the  centre,  the  other  an  out-door  relief  purpose  borne 
"by  the  local  rate,  and  not  in  your  direct  or  indirect 
•control,  except  so  far  as  you  are  an  administrative  body  ? 
— Must  I  really  assume  that  there  is  no  connection  between 
■outdoor  and  indoor  relief  ? 

97681.  I  think  you  must  assume  it  financially  from 
the  aspect  of  the  control  that  at  present  exists  ? — I  should 
"be  very  reluctant  to  take  that  view  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  two. 

97682.  (Mr.  Loch.)  This  is  hardly  a  question  of  re- 
luctance ;  it  is  a  question  of  what  you  put  into  the  scheme 
Your  scheme  throws  no  light  on  this  question. 

97683.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  "Would  you  not  have  to  get  it 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  you  had  power  to  do  this  ? 
Yes.  I  should  exercise  a  greater  liberty  if  I  were  answering 
for  myself  alone  in  answering  your  questions  ;  but  I  am 
here  to  give  the  views  of  the  council  as  expressed  in  their 
scheme,  and  I  cannot  do  that  if  you  carry  me  into 
financial  details  beyond  that  scheme.  (Mr.  Pilditch.) 
You  say  that  throwing  local  responsibility  for  the  pay- 
ment of  out-door  relief  upon  the  ratepayers  who  have 
to  elect  the  local  representative  bodies  would  not  be 
suflBcient ;  is  that  what  I  understand  your  point  is  ?  _ 


97684.  I  only  point  out  that  London  and  West  Ham 
and  a  lot  of  other  places  are  standing  evidence  that  there 
are  a  good  many  people  in  the  comitry  who  still  believe 
in  out-door  relief  ? — You  can  do  it  in  either  of  two  ways  ; 
you  can  either  throw  it  on  the  responsibiity  of  the  local 
ratepayer  who  has  to  elect  the  borough  councillors,  and 
as  one  factor  will  consider  whether  his  borough  councillor 
has  been  properly  allocating  the  money  to  out-door 
relief  or  not ;  or,  in  the  other  way,  you  can  have  rules 
and  regulations  which  presumably  might  be  enforced 
by  the  local  authority  with  some  such  powers  of  enforcing 
them  financially  as  you  suggest.  We  have  not  ventured 
to  offer  a  solution  of  the  methods  by  which  this  local 
control  can  be  best  effected. 

97685.  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  have  certainly  left 
the  biggest  difficulty  without  touching  it  at  all  ? — The 
Commission  will  be  quite  capable  of  dealing  with 
that  difficulty  I  am  sure. 

97686.  Are  you  going  to  leave  the  question  of  con- 
tracts ? — I  think  Mr.  Gray  has  already  answered  that 
rather  fully. 

97687.  That  was  before  I  came  in  then  t—(Mr.  Gray.) 
Yes. 

97688.  Is  that  to  be  a  local  business  or  a  central  busi- 
ness 1 — There  was  no  definite  decision  pronormced  by 
the  council  on  the  subject,  but  I  did  mention  myself  in 
introducing  the  scheme  that  that  was  one  of  the  objects 
which  many  of  us  had  in  mind ;  and  no  one  demurred 
to  that  suggestion. 

97689.  You  at  least  are  in  favour  of  centralising  the 
supplies  to  these  various  institutions  throughout  London  ? 
— Personally,  yes,  and  I  thought,  although  not  speci- 
fically mentioned,  that  it  would  be  covered  by  one  of  the 
clauses. 

97690.  Then  as  to  the  ability  of  borough  councillor  ? 
has  either  of  you  gentlemen  been  a  Poor  Law  Guardians, 
— (Mr.  Pilditch)  I  personally  have  not  actually  been  a 
Poor  Law  Guardian,  although  I  have  been  in  touch  with 
the  administration  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  in  a  number  of 
districts. 

97691.  You  are  aware  that  it  does  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  time,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

97692.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  borough  councils 
are  better  manned  to  do  that  work  than  are  the  boards 
of  gtiardians  who  are  elected  for  the  purpose  ? — I  do  not 
wish  to  make  an  invidious  distinction  as  to  persons,  but 
I  say  that  they  are  elected  in  such  a  way  that  they  are, 
I  think,  better  fitted  to  bear  the  financial  responsibility 
of  dealing  with  the  Poor  Law  so  far  as  it  is  local.  {Mr. 
Gray)  May  I  add  that  some  of  the  best  members  of  the 
boards  of  guardians  are  borough  councillors  and  are 
discharging  the  two  duties  at  the  present  time,  attending 
two  different  sets  of  committees,  and  doubling  their 
work  instead  of  concentrating  their  work.  I  look  forward 
with  certainty  to  the  best  of  the  guardians  taking 
seats  upon  the  borough  councils  along  with  those  who 
are  already  there.  (Mr.  Pilditch)  Either  directly  elected 
or  co-opted,  for  which  purpose  suggestions  are  made. 

97693.  You  are  suggesting  that  you  might  have 
borough  councillors  and  other  people  co-opted  to  form 
the  Poor  Law  committee  ? — (Mr.  Gray)  Yes. 

97694.  That  committee  of  course  would  have  to  be 
split  up  again,  would  it  not,  into  various  other  commit- 
tees ? — Yes,  probably  it  would  have  to  be  split  up  into 
sub-committees. 

97695.  A  board  of  guardians  now  has  to  have  a  work- 
house committee,  a  children's  committee,  and.  if  it  is 
in  a  large  district,  a  number  of  relief  committees  ? — Yea 

97696.  In  your  experience  of  local  bodies  how  many 
people  is  it  that  really  do  the  work  ? — The  number  of 
people  who  do  the  work  is,  I  know,  comparatively  small. 
The  greater  is  the  argument  against  the  continuation 
of  the  dual  system  and  the  greater  is  the  argument  in 
favour  of  concentrating  on  the  borough  council. 

97697.  Is  that  not  a  greater  argument  to  leave  no 
committee  to  it  at  all  but  to  appoint  officers  in  the  various 
districts  to  take  the  applications  and  adjudicate  on  them  ? 
— No,  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed — and  I  think  in  this 
I  should  be  expressing  the  view  of  the  Council — to  see  the 
whole  of  this  work  put  into  the  hands  of  officials  who 
would  themselves  be  bound  to  carry  out  regulations  and 
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proceed  very  largely  as  automatic  machines  without  that 
freedom  and  without  that  human  sympathy  which  a 
councillor,  because  he  knows  he  has  the  power,  can  afford 
to  give  effect  to.  I  say  this  without  any  slight  upon  the 
officials,  who  must  necessarily  take  that  attitude. 

97698.  Do  you  think  that  a  change  of  name  from  "  Poor 
Law  Guardian  "  to  "  borough  councillor  "  will  make  them 
more  wisely  administer  the  Poor  Law  in  the  district 
which  are  just  now  coming  in  for  a  good  deal  of  censure 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  do  administer  the  Poor 
Law  ? — No.  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  is  a  change  of  name 
at  all.  I  suggest  that  it  is  bringing  within  the  purview 
of  the  borough  council  a  section  of  the  community  which 
they  have  hitherto  disregarded  ;  and  that  by  having  a 
single  authority  instead  of  two  authorities  I  can  get  one 
authority  well  manned  instead  of  two  authorities  in- 
differently manned. 

97699.  You  said  just  now  that  a  good  many  of  the  best 
guardians  were  on  the  borough  councils  ;  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  in  most  places  the  active  men  in  the  borough  are 
on  both  bodies,  and  what  you  are  arguing  for  is  in  effect 
being  done  now  ? — No  ;  because  they  have  to  run  from 
the  town  hall  to  the  office  of  the  board  of  guardians  ;  they 
have  to  split  up  their  time  instead  of  having  the  whole 
of  their  work  done  at  the  borough  town  hall. 

97700.  I  am  only  suggesting  that  they  are  doing  the 
work,  anyhow  ? — Some  of  them  are. 

9770L  And  the  best  of  them  are  ?— Possibly. 

97702.  And  the  result  of  their  doing  it  is  that  we  are  all 
in  favour  of  some  change  being  made  ?— Yes,  I  suppose, 
because  We  all  see  the  great  demands  that  are  maae  upon 
the  single  individual's  time  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, and  from  the  fact  that  when  he  is  sitting  at  the 
town  hall  he  has  to  regard  the  question  from  a  borough 
council  point  of  view,  and  when  he  goes  away  to  the  office 
of  the  board  of  guardians  he  has  to  take  a  to  tall  different 
point  of  view.  He  has  to  try  and  separate  his  one  identity 
into  two  individuals. 

'  97703.  Surely  when  he  is  on  the  Poor  Law  committee 
that  would  be  exactly  the  same  ;  the  problem  that  will 
be  presented  surely  will  not  alter  because  he  happened 
to  have  altered  his  name  ? — He  will  then  have  a 
different  entourage ;  he  will  have  different  colleagues 
to  work  with. 

97704.  He  may  not,  for  I  understand  you  are  hoping 
the  best  of  the  guardians  will  be  on  the  borough  council 
and  on  the  committee  ? — No  ;  there  I  am  saying  what 
exists  now,  not  what  I  hope.  {Mr.  Pilditch)  I  do  not  think 
it  is  at  all  the  fact  that  the  best  men  on  the  borough 
councils  are  on  the  boird  of  guardians  throughout  London. 

97705.  Take  it  the  other  way  if  you  like  ? — It  is  more 
the  other  way,  that  the  best  men  on  the  guardians  are 
very  often  on  the  borough  councils  ;  but  that  leaves  a 
considerable  number  of  men  who  are  on  the  borough 
councils — and  the  most  prominent  of  them — who  are  not 
at  present  on  the  boards  of  guardians. 

97706.  Do  you  think  they  have  got  more  time  to  give 
to  the  public  than  at  present  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow 
you, 

97707.  Do  you  think  they  have  got  more  leisure  time 
that  they  can  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  ? — Some 
of  the  leading  men  on  the  borough  coimcils,  do  you  mean  t 

97708.  Yes  ? — When  a  keen  man  is  a  busy  man  you 
never  know  the  limit  of  his  activities  till  you  try  him. 
{Mr.  Gray.)  I  would  add  that  the  more  responsible  work 
you  give  them  the  less  will  they  fritter  away  their  time 
in  profitless  chatter,  because  they  will  realise  that  there  is 
etern  work  to  be  done. 

07709.  Do  you  not  find  that  more  and  more  it  results  in 
putting  the  work  into  the  hands  of  competent  officials, 
and  that  the  committees  are  merely  registering  arrange- 
ments ? — No.  The  whole  drift  of  our  work  at  the  London 
County  Council  is  in  an  entirely  opposite  direction  at 
this  moment. 

97710.  It  is  rather  early  days,  is  it  not,  to  speak  of  that ; 
you  have  only  had  just  over  a  year  of  it  ? — Yes,  but  much 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  that  direction. 

97711.  Of  course,  a  turn  of  the  pendulum  again  may 
a  jcomplish  it  the  other  way  on  ? — I  do  not  think  any 
council  would  revert  to  the  old  system  again.  I  could 
give  you  illustrations,  if  it  were  at  all  necessary — actual 


illustrations  of  large  schemes  which  are  in  process  of  passing 
at  this  present  moment,  iinder  which  committees  are  re- 
taking the  power  which  was  given  to  them  and  which 
they  had  handed  over  to  officials. 

97712.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Does  that  not  already  to  a  certain 
extent  confirm  what  Mr.  Lansbury  has  suggested,  at 
any  rate  up  to  the  present  moment — for  of  course  the 
pendulum  may  swing  the  other  way — that  hitherto  the 
tendency  has  been  towards  the  committees  being  less 
and  the  officials  more  ? — That  that  has  been  the  tendency 
at  Spring  Gardens  ? 

97713.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that 
this  work  of  administering  the  Poor  Law  in  London  is  one 
which  if  men  are  to  do  it  thoroughly  means  men  giving 
up  quite  as  much  time  as  being  a  county  councillor,  which  I 
understand  is  con=!idered  to  mean  three  days  a  week  ;  I 
do  not  mean  three  days  right  off,  but  tantamount  to  three 
days  in  the  week  ? — Possibly. 

97714.  Do  you  think  that  borough  councillors  are  tne 
sort  of  men  who  will  sit  down  and  do  that  work  more 
efficiently  than  it  is  being  done  now  from  the  point  of  view 
of  deciding  the  principles  on  which  relief  shall  be  given  ? — 
Yes.  I  heard  all  this  on  the  abolition  of  the  London 
School  Board,  and  I  heard  it  day  and  night  for  months  ; 
I  heard  the  whole  of  this  argument  with  regard  to  the  time 
that  would  be  occupied  and  the  pressure  which  would  be 
borne  and  so  forth  by  the  one  individual  when  he  had 
two  duties  to  perform.  But  I  find  that  the  one  individual 
does  the  duties,  and  does  them  very  well.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  looking  to  the  borough  council  of,  say, 
Shoreditch,  that  if  they  had  this  other  work  put  into  their 
hands  they  would  feel  the  time  had  gone  by  for  much  of 
the  wasted  time  which  occupies  their  hours  and  their 
attention,  and  that  they  would  settle  down  to  the  work 
and  do  it  well.  {Mr.  Pilditch.)  A  large  number  of  good 
minds  in  every  district  which  have  not  been  at  present 
directed  to  Poor  Law  matters  would  become  so  directed. 

97715.  But  I  understand  there  are  some  good  minds 
even  now  on  both  authorities  ? — Yes.  I  never  doubted 
nor  said  so. 

97716.  I  suggest  to  you  that  there  would  be  no  change  t 
— {Mr.  Gray.)  In  what  ? 

97717.  In 

-personnel  ? 
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administration  ? — {Mr.    Pilditch.)  And  in 


97718.  Yes,  and  in  admmistration,  which  after  all  is  the 
important  point,  for  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  do  this  except  to  get  the  work  better  done 
The  question  between  us  is  that  you  think  the  borougk 
councils  would  do  it  better  than  the  present  board  o£ 
guardians,  and  I  cannot  see  where  the  advantage  lies  ? — 
There  is  another  big  question  outside  that  of  the  persona 
administering  and  the  administration  ;  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  financial  responsibility. 

97719.  You  are  leaving  that  for  the  locality  still,  are 
you  not  ? — So  far  as  it  is  left  to  the  locality  it  now  rests; 
upon  a  body  which  is  a  small  body,  comparatively  unim- 
portant, a  body  elected  by  a  very  small  number 
of  persons,  very  often  elected  without  a  contest  at  all, 
and  it  is  to  be  given  to  a  body  which  is  larger,  I  think  you 
will  probably  agree  more  fully  representative,  and  elected 
more  in  the  light  of  day,  whose  proceedings  are  more- 
subject  to  public  attention  and  criticism.  {Mr.  Gray.) 
May  I  ask,  apart  from  the  personnel  of  the  various  authori- 
(jies,  having  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  ought 
not  the  question  of  the  fact  of  an  insanitary  area  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  that  insanitary  area  on  the. 
poor  and  the  treatment  of  those  poor  to  be  within  the 
purview  of  one  authority,  and  not  of  two ;  and  ought 
not  the  people  who  are  dealing  with  insanitary  areas 
and  infirmaries  to  be  one  single  authority  working  within 
the  area  and  not  two ;  or  should  the  efforts  to  prevent 
disease  be  separated  altogether  from  the  observation  of 
whether  that  prevention  has  been  successful  or  not  ? 

97720.  I  agree  with  you,  only  I  want  the  county  council 
to  be  the  authority  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word  ?— If  my 
argument  is  admitted — well  

97721.  The  only  other  question  I  want  to  ask  you 
is,  are  you  contemplating  a  continuance  of  the  central 
unemployed  body  ?— If  you  ask  me  whether  the  Council 
are  contemplating  that,  I  say  the  Council  have  expressed 
no  opinion  upon  it. 
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tive"  97722.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  The  suggestion  that  you  have 
made  to  make  the  borough  councils  responsible  for  the 
local  work  which  is  now  performed  by  the  boards  of 
guardians  still  leaves  what  has  been  pointed  to  us  to  be 

'"^'^  a  difficulty  in  local  committees  being  directly  elected 
for  relief  purposes.    It  is  true  they  would  not  be  directly 

men  elected  for   Poor   Law  purposes    but   for  municipal 

lual  purposes  generally ;  yet  the  questions  for  them  would 
be  matters  which  crop  up  at  election  times,  and  proba- 
bly influence  people  who  become  members  of  the 
borough  council  on  the  particular  policy  of  granting 
or  refuging  relief  in  a  certain  form.  Do  you  attach 
importance  to  that  ? — No,  I  assume  it  is  in  operation 
now. 

97723.  That  is  one  of  the  objections  to  the  present 
system  that  has  been  urged  ? — I  see  no  risk  of  trouble 
there. 

97724.  You  would  admit  that  the  policy  that  has 
been  pursued  by  the  persons  who  are  granting  relief 
should  be  one  which  would  be  on  rather  higher  grounds 
than  the  mere  local  necessities — I  mean  the  local  require- 
ments of  a  particular  sect  in  any  constituency  ? — Yes. 

97725.  That  it  should  be  on  sound  principles  which 
are  all  apt  to  go  by  the  board  at  election  times,  are  they 
not  ?  Borough  councils  come  out  altogether  after  three 
years,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

97726.  There  may  be  a  complete  reversal  of  the  Poor 
Law  policy  as  there  is  in  municipal  matters  if  the  borough 
councils  have  this  work  placed  on  them  ?  Do  you  see 
no  objection  to  that  ? — There  is  that  possibility ;  but 
one  has  to  bear  in  mind  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
central  authority. 

97727.  The  direction  and  control  is  somewhat  am- 
biguous, is  it  not,  in  your  scheme  ?  We  cannot  get  quite 
what  the  control  is  to  be.  In  one  place  in  the 
explanatory  notes  you  say  it  is  probable  that  "a 
larger  measure  of  independence  might  be  accorded 
to  them  than  is  possible  under  the  present  system "  ; 
if  they  have  a  larger  measure  of  independence,  I 
do  not  see  how  they  are  to  be  under  more  strict 
control  ? — As  I  said  this  morning,  I  anticipate  beneficial 
results  from  the  composite  committee,  which  would 
give  effect  to  the  direction  and  control — the  com- 
bination of  a  borough  council  and  a  county  council 
working  on  the  same  committee,  and  I  think  that  would 
over-ride  any  violent  change  in  the  'personnel  of  the 
borough  council. 

97728.  I  take  it  the  object  of  the  County  Council  is, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  control  of  the  administration  of 
Poor  Law  over  the  whole  area  ? — Generally  the  view 
of  the  council,  as  expressed  in  their  scheme  and  in  the 
debate,  was  that  they  would  direct,  and  that  the  borough 
councils  would  furnish  the  local  information  and  the 
local  action. 

97729.  Furnish  local  information — really  there  is  more 
than  that,  is  there  not,  it  means  the  whole  local  adminis- 
tration 1 — Local  administration  ? 

97730.  If  I  understand  the  object  of  the  County  Council 
of     aright,  it  is  that  they  should  have  more  control  over  the 

local  administration  than  is  obtained  to-day  through 
the  separate  boards  of  guardians  under  the  control  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ;  and  if  not,  there  is  very 
little  reason  for  change  ;  is  that  not  so  ? — We  see  some 
difficulty  in  justifying  the  position  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  vis-a-iis  the  boards  of  guardians  in  London. 
Practically  it  makes  the  Local  Government  Board  a 
rating  authority  within  the  London  area.  We  think 
there  should  be  one  rating  authority.  We  want  to  take 
the  power,  and  we  think  we  ought  to  take  the  pow(!r, 
in  that  respect  now  exercised  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

97731.  If  you  agree  the  London  County  Council  should 
be  the  one  rating  authority,  and  that  local  administrative 
bodies  in  the  shape  of  the  torough  councils  should  not 
rate  for  Poor  Law  purposes — is  that  what  I  understand 
you  mean  ? — Not  quite  that ;  when  I  said  the  one  rating 
authority,  I  had  rather  in  mind  the  one  authority  which 
should  supervise  the  imposition  of  rates  for  these  purposes, 
and  which  should  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  equalisation 
charges  ;  we  would  not  merely  have  the  equalisation 
funds  which  we  now  possess,  but  the  further  equalisation 
fimds  which  we  do  not  now  control. 
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97732.  I  suppose  you  look  upon  the  different  forms 
of  administration  of  the  various  unions  in  London  within 
one  area,  to  be  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  ? — Yes. 

97733.  The  object  of  the  London  County  Council 
would  be  to  get  better  uniformity  of  administration  all 
over  the  area  in  one  form  and  another  ? — Yes,  that  par- 
ticularly appears  where  boards  of  guardians  are  discharging 
municipal  functions,  as,  for  example,  in  assessment.  I 
take  it  the  fact  is  quite  beyond  all  dispute  that  these 
municipal  functions  would  have  to  go  to  municipal 
bodies. 
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97734.  So  far  as  registration,  assessment,  and  vaccina-  j;fggj~^^)(^ 
tion  are  concerned,  I  propose  to  leave  them  entirely  out  (jijfjciity  of 
of  the  question.     On  Poor  Law  matters,  if  we  could  ensuring 
get  a  common  system  over  the  whole  London  area,  unifortnity  in 
I  take  it   you  would  approve    of    that   as  a    very  Poor  Law 
desirable  achievement — over  the  whole  County  Council  adminis- 
area  ? — I  said  this  morning  that   I  should   be  sorry  tration. 

to  wed  myself  to  the  idea  of  rigidity  of  treatment 
throughout  London.  When  one  speaks  of  uniformity 
of  treatment,  of  course,  one  means  within  limits.  Uni- 
formity should  not  be  absolute.  I  do  not  think,  without 
inflicting  very  serious  injustice  and  hardship  upon  groups 
of  people  in  different  directions,  that  you  could  secure 
absolute  uniformity. 

97735.  Where  conditions  were  different  there  should 
be  room  for  a  little  latitude  ? — Certainly.  That  is  one 
reason  why  one  wants  to  bring  in  an  authority  with  local 
knowledge. 

97736.  Would  not  your  object  be  achieved  better  by 
having  in  each  of  these  districts,  call  the  local  district 
what  you  may,  a  committee  which  would  be  more  or 
less  under  the  direct  control  of  the  London  County 
Council,  made  up  partly  of  representatives  of  the  borough 
councils.  They  would  be  less  tied  to  the  local  whims 
and  fancies  of  the  borough  council  itself,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  all  the  advantages  of  local  knowledge  ?— No, 
I  should  not  have  thought  so,  nor  do  I  think  that  is  the 
view  of  the  council.  We  have  had  before  our  minds  not 
merely :  How  shall  we  secure  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  but  also  :  How  shall  we  strengthen  municipal 
government  in  London  ;  and  we  believe  that  we  are  not 
only  carrying  out  the  object  you  have  in  view,  viz: 
better  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  but  we  are  also 
carrying  out  the  object  which  we  have  in  view,  viz : 
the  improvement  of  municipal  life,  the  strengthening  of 
the  borough  councils,  if  I  may  put  it  in  that  way. 
These  new  duties  and  responsibilities,  this  more  direct 
contact  with  the  whole  area  of  local  government,  would 
strengthen  them,  and  to  set  up  the  committees  that 
you  are  suggesting,  and  which  were  referred  to  earlier 
this  morning,  would,  I  should  think,  tend  to  weaken 
the  administration  of  the  local  authority. 

97737.  Really,  the  principle  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration would  take  a  secondary  place,  as  you  say  in 
Paragraph  3  ;  "in  other  words  the  council's  views  have 
been  arrived  at  not  merely  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  Poor  Law  administration,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  in 
regard  to  the  place  which  Poor  Law  administration  shall 
occupy  in  the  general  scheme  of  London  local  govern- 
ment "  ? — That  passage  that  you  have  quoted  accurately 
represents  our  view.  {Mr.  Pilditch.)  Might  I  say  a  word 
with  regard  to  a  point  you  have  raised  :  it  is  with  regard 
to  yQur  question  whether  you  would  not  have  under 
the  borough  councils  elections  turning  on  questions  of 
relief  having  been  given  or  not  having  been  given.  Our 
point  there,  I  think,  would  be  this,  that  under  the  borough 
councils  you  would  have  elections  which  turn  on  a  greater 
variety  and  a  broader  class  of  issues,  and  would  have 
elections  which  are  more  fought  in  the  light  of  day  than 
the  guardian  elections  ever  have  been  fought,  and  there- 
fore you  would  not  have  that  personal  element  brought 
into  the  matter  as  influencing  the  persons  elected  as  you 
have  under  the  present  system. 

97738.  But,  of  course,  a  person's  vote  may  be  brought 
in  question  at  election  times  ;  it  is  known  he  voted  for 
a  certain  thing  which  on  the  face  of  it  was  an  apparent 
hardship,  and  that  comes  up  and  turns  out  your  best 
men  on  the  borough  council  merely  on  a  question  of 
relief,  which  very  often  occui'S  now  on  boards  of  guardians, 
and  would  occur  exactly  the  same  on  the  borough  coimcils. 
— Of  comrse,  on  boards  of  guardians  now  you  sometimes 
do  have  persons  seeking  re-election  on  the  groimd  that 
they  have  provided  outdoor  relief  very  fully,  but  you 
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would  have  it  less  so  on  a  body  which  was  elected  not 
for  that  specific  purpose  only,  but  for  general  municipal 
piirposes. 

97739.  It  would  be  one  stage  removed  from  that  ?— 
Yes,  it  would  be  a  decided  stage  removed,  both  as  regards 
the  breadth  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  election  takes 
place  and  also  as  regards  the  greater  publicity  of  the 
election,  and  the  greater  light  thrown  on  it,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it. 

97740.  In  this  scheme  it  is  proposed  that  children 
should  take  a  different  place  altogether  to  all  other  kinds 
of  applicants  for  relief ;  practically  the  duties  of  the 
sick  asylum  committee  would  be  delegated  to  the 
education  committee,  that  is  so  far  as  children  are  con- 
cerned ? — (Mr.  Oray.)  The  children  are  not  responsible 
for  their  poverty,  parents  very  often  are. 

.  97741.  [Mrs.  Webh.)  The  sick  children  would  go  to 
the  sick  authority,  would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

97742.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  That  is  not  so  under  the  scheme 
as  stated  in  (i)  unless  I  misunderstand  it  ? — 'WTien  you 
speak  of  sick  that  is  a  very  wide  phrase  indeed,  but 
perhaps  you  are  referring  to  a  special  class. 

97743.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  No;  we  generally  mean  by  sick 
a  person  requiring  medical  treatment,  being  in  bed  ? — 
Quite  so. 

97744.  Tliose  children  would  not  be  under  the  educa- 
tion committee  ? — No. 

97745.  {Chairman.)  Who  would  they  be  under  ? — 
I  should  say  that  the  child  who  is  suffering  from  tem- 
porary siclmess  would  probably  go  into  the  infirmary, 
and  would  in  that  case  come  under  the  control  of  the 
local  council. 

97746.  You  have  taken  him  away  from  the  local  council 
and  put  him  under  your  education  committee  of  the 
London  County  Coimcil  ? — The  sick  child  ? 

97747.  Yes ;  the  child  (I  am  assuming  it  is  a  pauper 
child)  who  is  sick  you  have  taken  away  from  the  control 
of  the  borough  coimcil  and  you  have  dealt  with  him  by 
the  education  committee  of  the  County  Council  ? — Yes. 

97748.  Supposing  he  was  ill  ?— He  would  have  to  go 
into  the  local  infirmary  or  into  the  sick  room  which  would 
be  associated  with  the  cottage  homes. 

97749.  You  would  have  access  to  the  infirmary  belong- 
ing to  the  local  authority  ? — Yes,  and  I  should  think 
you  would  have  to  have  access  to  yovu:  infectious  diseases 
hospital  in  the  event  of  infectious  disease  breaking  out, 

97750.  But  that  is  under  the  County  Council  ? — Yes. 

97751.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  This  is  not  so  under  the  scheme  ; 
your  scheme  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  answer  you  have 
given  just  now. — I  do  not  think  the  scheme  refers  to  it. 

97752.  I  thought  it  did  in  (c),  "  that  to  the  City  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Metropolitan  borough  councils  should  be 
transferred  (i)  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  guardians 
of  the  poor  and  sick  asylum  district  managers  with 
respect  to  all  local  Poor  Law  services,  including  the  main- 
tenance of  workhouses,  infirmaries,  and  casual  wards 
and  outdoor  relief,  except  such  relief  as  shall  take  the 
form  of  providing  wholly  or  partially  for  the  children.'' 
Therefore,  children  are  exempted  altogether  from  that 
clause;  that  means  they  must  be  dealt  with  by  some 
other  authority,  and  later  on  you  suggest  what  authority. 
That  means  that  sick  children  would  have  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  education  authority  ? — Yes,  but  that  was  not 
contemplated  in  drafting  these  words.  These  words 
were,  as  I  tried  to  explain  this  morning,  intended  to 
refer  to  those  cases  Ln  which  parents  receive  outdoor 
relief  consequent  upon  the  burden  of  children  who  arc 
in  good  health. 

97753.  That  is  dealt  with  later  on  ? — Yes,  it  is  referred 
to  here,"  and  outdoor  relief  except  such  relief  as  shall 
take  the  form  of  providing  wholly  or  partially  for  the 
children." 

97754.  Then  it  means  that  sick  children  would  be  pro- 
vided for  as  they  are  provided  for  to-day  ? — Yes,  I  should 
say  on  the  whole  that  is  the  case. 

97755.  Then  this  is  a  mistake  here  ? — No,  not  a  mis- 
take, it  is  incomplete,  I  will  put  it  in  that  way ;  it  has 
not  made  an  exception  with  regard  to  the  children  who 
are  sick. 


97756.  Healthy  children  do  not  come  at  the  pre'  ent  time 
under  the  sick  asylum  management,  and  it  is  proposed 
here  that  all  those  duties  coming  under  the  sick  asylum 
district  work  should  be  performed  by  the  City  Corpora- 
tion and  the  borough  councils  with  the  exception  of 
providing  for  children  wholly  or  partially.  It  is  incom- 
plete in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  say  who  shall  provide 
for  them  ? — That  is  so. 

97757.  With  regard  to  the  children    being   exempt  Pro  Lion  fo 
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who  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  you  gave  an  instance  and 
this  morning  of  a  widow  with  two  or  three  children,  where 
the  children  might  be  dealt  with  quite  easily  under  a 
plan  of  this  kind,  but  all  sorts  of  difficulties  come  up 
with  regard  to  families  which  woi  Id  make  it  very,  very 
inconvenient  to  deal  with  under  the  scheme  you  have 
outlined.  Tak^  a  woman  who  has  four  children,  hse 
husband  has  deserted  her,  she  wants  to  make  application 
for  relief,  I  take  it  she  would  apply  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  relieving  officer,  as  you  suggested  in  the  other 
case  this  morning  ? — Yes. 

97758.  Who  would  take  action  with  regard'  to  the 
husband  who  has  deserted  her  ? — The  local  Poor  Law 
authority. 

97759.  You  would  not  transfer  any  of  those  duties  ? 
—No. 

97760.  Either  of  repajment,  of  chargeability,  or  the 
other  duties  which  now  fall  upon  boards  of  guardians 
for  dealing  with  parents  and  grand-parents  ? — No. 

97761.  Would  not  your  object  be  easier  achieved  in 
this  way  ;  that  all  children  which  come  wholly  under  the 
maintenance  of  guardians  and  having  to  be  provided  for 
by  educational  institutions,  should  be  sent  to  institu- 
tions provided  by  the  education  authority  ? — Many  of 
those  children  would  no  doubt  be  sent  to  a  day  industrial 
school. 

97762.  Still  living  with  their  parents,  of  course  ? — 
Going  home  at  night,  but  the  school  would  be  under 
the  control  of  the  education  committee. 

97763.  Taking  the  permanent  children  first,  those 
who  are  wholly  chargeable  to  the  guardians,  either  because 
of  the  desertion  of  both  parents,  or  because  they  are 
ujidesirable  parents,  those  children  should  be  cared  for 
by  the  education  authority,  and  institutions  provided 
for  them  ? — Quite  so.  We  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
there  should  be  special  schools  managed  by  two  authorities 
as  is  th^  cas3  now. 

97761.  You  say  those  should  not  be  charged  entirely  ^llo 
to  the  cost  of  education,  but  may  be  paid  for  by  the  rate 
board  of  guardians  who  are  sending  them  ? — Thej  might  pau] 
be,  or  the  cost  of  those  children  could  be  divided,  and  the  "hil' 
charges  in  respect  of  housing  clothing,  and  food,  be  thrown  ^ 
on  the  general  rate  apart  from  education,  and  the  cost 
for  education  remain  a  portion  of  the  education  rate, 
but  I  stated  this  morning  that  that  was  only  a  concession 
to  public  weakness  on  the  ground  that  if  you  continue 
to  enlarge  your  education  rate  by  charges  of  this  character, 
you  are  placing  in  jeopardy  the  whole  education  of  the 
country. 

97763.  What  objection  is  there  to  this  coming  under 
the  poor  rate  ;  the  children  are  properly  provided  for  ; 
they  are  removed  entirely  from  the  environment  of 
pauperism ;  what  objection  is  there  to  their  being  charged 
to  the  poor  rate  in  the  usual  way  ? — And  charged  for 
education  as  well  ? 

97766.  Education  might  be  separated  and  charged  to 
the  education  committee  ;  some  part  of  the  duty  might 
be  allocated  to  the  cost  of  education,  but  the  maintenance 
of  the  child  might  be  charged  on  the  poor  rate  ? — Yes. 

97767.  The  difficulty  cornea  here,  that  when  a  family 
is  to  be  dealt  with,  probably  by  several  authorities,  if 
one  member  of  the  family  is  discharged  from  one  institu- 
tion before  the  rest,  there  is  no  authority  which  hai 
complete  control  over  the  whole  farcily  ? — True. 

97768.  That  would  be  very,  very  inconvenient,  if 

any  system  were  set  up  which  would  not  keep  together  and  c  ;  of 
the  connection  between  the  whole  of  the  family  ? — I  paup' 
do  not  anticipate  any  trouble  of  that  sort  in  respect  to  child:  oi 
these  children  to  whom  outdoor  relief  is  granted.    I  ^vido' 
should  say  that  where  the  child  is  handed  over  bodily 
to  be  kept  day  and  night,  that  that  would  be  for  a  set 
period,  and  so  long  as  the  mother  were  working  and 
livinc  in  the  district  in  which  she  found  herself  when 
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the  child  first  came  under  the  care  of  the  education 
authority,  that  the  child  would  remain  in  the  institution, 
but  if  she  changed,  and  she  went  into  another  part  of 
the  world,  and  wanted  to  take  her  family  with  her,  she 
could  withdraw  them  and  take  them  away  ;  and  those 
who  went  into  the  day  industrial  school  would  be  returning 
at  night  to  the  home. 

97769.  Can  you  always  depend  on  the  parents  to  with- 
draw the  children  themselvts  ?  Thry  might  go  away 
without  them,  and  you  cannot  get  at  them ;  some 
authority  must  keep  in  touch  with  those  parents  to 
enforce  the  responsibility  they  have  over  those  children  ? 
 Yes,  I  should  say  that  would  be  the  duty  of  the  educa- 
tion authority.  They  have  the  care  of  the  child,  and 
would  be  in  touch  with  the  parents. 

97770.  Where  a  mother  has  gone  into  a  hospital  and 
left  her  children  chargeable,  and  the  relieving  officer  has 
made  application  to  the  education  committee  to  take 
charge  of  those  children,  and  they  do  so,  by  and  by  the 

I  mother  comes  out  of  the  hospital,  she  makes  application 

"  I  suppose  straight  away  to  the  education  committee, 

would  you  let  that  be  the  process,  or  would  you  say  she 

imust  go  to  the  guardians  who  first  took  the  child  in  hand, 
and  they  would  be  responsible  for  getting  the  family 
together  again — there  may  be  furniture  that  had  been 
stored  by  the  relieving  authority  ? — I  have  in  contempla- 
tion the  probability  that  the  education  authority,  being 
charged  with  the  care  of  these  children,  would  establish 
little  groups  of  Scattered  Homes  ;  would  have  houses 
in  their  possession  with  foster-parents  in  existence,  and 
the  child,  who  is  the  one  to  whom  you  now  refer, 
I  would  be  transferred  during  the  whole  period  that  the 

'  mother  is  in  the  hospital,  to  one  of  these  homes  where 

such  child  would  be  cared  for  by  the  education  author- 
ity, and  would  attend  one  of  the  council  schools  and 
receive  education  during  the  day,  and  be  under  the  care 
of  the  foster-parents  during  the  night.  When  the  parent 
left  the  infirmary,  having  recovered  her  health,  and 
'  able  to  undertake  the  support  of  her  own  child,  the  local 

agencies  of  the  education  authority  would  be  so  informed, 
and  the  two  authorities  would  ascertain  whether  the 
mother  was  then  in  a  position  to  maintain  the  child,  and 
transfer  the  child  to  her,  if  her  ability  to  maintain  were 

SUmCiCnt, 

Eentof  97771.  You  bring  the  two  authorities  in  there;  that 
tntionsof  means  enlarging  very  considerably  the  discriminating 
Cldren's  function  of  the  education  authority,  does  it  not  ? — 
^®  .  Probably  it  does,  but  I  really  do  not  see  any  difficulty 
Mmi  e.  ^  that,  having  regard  to  what  we  are  now  doing  with 
t  the  Children's  Care  Committees. 

'  97772.  The  Children's  Care  Committees  do  not  go  into 

'  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  family  with  regard  to  all 

tCie  members  of  the  family,  and  the  possibility  of  members 
of  the  family  at  a  distance  being  brought  in  to  assist  in 
their  livelihood,  and  in  the  case  of  desertion  they 
do  not  do  anything,  that  would  all  be  now,  and  it  is  a 
very  large  addition  to  the  amount  of  machinery  ? — I  do 
not  gainsay  that  for  a  moment.  I  quite  realise  it  is  a 
large  additional  work.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  it  was 
not  in  our  original  scheme.  May  I  say  this,  because  it 
gives  force  to  the  argument ;  it  was  not  in  our  original 
scheme,  but  when  our  scheme  was  prepared  by  the  Local 
Government  Committee  it  was  sent  to  all  the  other  com- 
mittees of  the  council  likely  to  be  affected  by  any  of  these 
proposals,  and  this  particular  clause  was  put  in  at  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  members  of  the  education  com- 
mittee, who  realised  that  they  were  experiencing  serious 
difficulty  in  the  education  of  these  children,  and  the  view 
or  the  education  committee  was  adopted  by  the  council 
without  a  word  of  dissent  from  any  quarter.  It  was 
the  right  view,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  to  take. 

97773.  Have  you  thought  of  Sundays  and  how  you 
would  deal  with  holidays  if  you  were  relieving  children 
and  widows  ? — That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  we  experi- 
ence now  with  the  Children's  Care  Committee,  and  a 
difficulty  which  would  be  largely  overcome  if  we  could 
put  these  children  into  Scattered  Homes. 

97774.  Would  you  put  in  a  Scattered  Home  the  child 
of  a  widow  ?<ho  is  taken  into  a  Poor  Law  Infirmary 
and  who  might  regain  her  health,  and  take  it  out 
again  very  soon  ;  you  would  be  doing  practically  what 
the  guardans  are  doing  now  with  regard  to  children  ; 
you  think  the  function  should  be  transferred  to  the 
education  committee ;  it  is  a    very    large    order  ?— 
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We  should  keep  the  education  of  the  child,  and  we  should 
keep  the  bodily  care  of  the  child — the  care  of  the  child 
physical  as  well  as  mental. 

97775.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  temporarily  out 
of  work,  and  his  child  is  relieved  in  that  way  because  he 
is  out  of  work,  immediately  he  star*^s  work  somebody 
has  to  discover  the  fact  and  acquaint  the  education 
authority,  so  that  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the 
child  is  thrown  on  the  father  ;  all  that  is  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  work,  which  is  done  now  by  the 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

97776.  There  would  be  really  two  sets  of  officers 
doing  the  same  thing ;  one  set  dealing  with  the 
parents  and  one  set  with  the  children,  and  the  overlapping 
would  be  far  greater  than  it  is  to-day  ? — I  cannot  foUow 
that  suggestion,  that  the  overlapping  would  be  greater. 
I  understand  that  certain  strictly  Poor  Law  duties  would 
continue  to  be  discharged  by  the  Poor  Law  authority, 
and  that,  with  respect  to  these  children,  there  would  be 
constant  interchange  of  reference  between  the  officers  of 
the  two  authorities. 

97777.  I  can  quite  see  how  the  education  authority 
might  be  asked  to  feed  certain  children  whose  parents 
were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
children  should  be  properly  fed,  that  is  a  very  simple 
system  at  the  present  time  and  is  already  acted  on  in  a 
good  many  towns.  In  the  case  of  all  children  of  widows 
in  receipt  of  relief,  tickets  are  sent  to  the  school,  the 
children  are  fed  and  the  guardians  repay  the  amount 
to  the  education  authority.  I  can  understand  that, 
but  I  cannot  understand  the  relief  authority  referring 
the  matter  to  the  education  authority  who  may  feed 
the  children  or  not.  Nobody  is  responsible  for  the 
family.  That  is  not  simplifying  matters  ? — I  am  afraid 
some  misunderstanding  has  arisen.  I  gather  from  that 
question  that  you  have  understood  from  me  that  the 
education  committee  would  decide  whether  or  not  relief 
should  be  granted  or  not  ? 

97778.  Yes  ? — I  thought  I  had  made  it  clear  this  morn- 
ing that,  on  the  application  being  made  to  the  local 
authority  and  the  facts  being  brought  before  the  local 
authority,  that  is  the  Poor  Law  authority,  they  having 
decided  that  relief  should  be  given  in  respect  of  those 
children,  instead  of  giving  it  in  money,  they  would  simply 
transfer  the  care  of  the  child,  so  far  as  food  and  clothing 
and  possibly  housing,  to  the  education  authority,  they 
would  not  actually  give  the  relief  in  money,  they  would 
transfer  the  duty  of  giving  this  relief  to  the  education 
authority  who  would  take  charge  of  the  child. 

97779.  I  think  you  said  the  education  authority  would 
then  investigate  the  case,  and  be  decided  on  by  an 
officer  whose  function  it  should  be  to  ascertain 
whether  the  case  needed  relief.  Why  should  there  be 
this  further  investigation  ? — For  this  reason,  the  officer 
of  the  education  committee,  the  school  attendance  officer, 
who  has  probably  visited  the  family  week  in,  week  out, 
for  some  years  past,  would  be  able  if  the  case  was 
transferred  to  him  to  decide  by  an  interview  with  the 
parent  the  form  in  which  the  education  committee  should 
give  that  relief.  If  the  child,  for  example,  is  transferred 
entirely  to  their  care,  shall  they  take  the  child  and  put 
him  into  a  scattered  home,  or  shall  they  simply  put  the 
child  into  an  industrial  school  for  the  day  ?  You  ad- 
mitted just  now  that  there  might  be  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  education  authority  supplying  the  food 
for  the  child.  We  find  within  many  of  the  poorer  districts 
of  London  that  the  demand  for  shoes  and  adequate 
clothing  is  quite  as  keen  with  some  of  these  children  as 
the  demand  for  food ;  indeed,  they  can  often  beg  food 
where  they  cannot  beg  clothing  and,  although  the  law 
does  not  at  present  allow  us  to  supply  them  with  clothing, 
yet  if  there  were  not  voluntary  agencies  the  demand 
on  the  State  would  be  so  great  that  the  power  to 
grant  would  be  brought  into  existence.  That  is 
all  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  attendance  officer, 
which  I  think  would  necessitate  a  sort  of  second,  I  will 
not  say  inquiry,  into  the  poverty  of  the  parent  or  into  the 
question  of  the  chargeability  or  the  question  of  the 
desertion  of  the  husband  and  things  of  that  character, 
but  would  take  the  form  of  an  agreement  with  the  mother 
as  to  the  simple  way  of  helping  her  with  her  children,  in 
what  way  can  the  education  committee  discharge  its 
duties  to  the  S^^ate  in  regard  to  these  children  ?  It  might 
be  that  in  some  cases  the  industrial  school  would  be  the 
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best,  and  very  much  would  depend  too  upon  the  ages 
of  the  children,  the  period  at  which  they  would  be  going 
out  to  work,  and  the  age  particularly  of  very,  very  young 
children. 

97780.  After  the  education  committee  has  decided  how 
to  deal  with  the  childi-en  in  such  a  case,  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  family  may  alter,  that  is,  a  son  may  come 
home  who  has  been  abroad  and  has  good  wages  and  who  is 
quite  willing  to  maintain  them  all.  Do  you  rely  on  that 
knowledge  being  known  to  the  education  authority  as  well 
as  to  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? — Yes. 

97781.  In  what  way  would  it  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  education  authority,  it  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  these  people  not  to  let  you  know  it.  Unless  you  have 
all  the  duties  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  you  could  not 
possibly  ascertain  that,  but  you  would  have  to  be  so 
closely  in  touch  with  the  Poor  Law  authorities  that  it 
might  as  well  be  one  machinery  ? — If  they  are  receiving 
the  relief  in  the  way  of  money  at  the  present  time,  is  it  not 
equally  their  interest  to  prevent  the  Poor  I^aw  authority 
kno\\ing  it  ?  They  do  not  tell  the  Poor  Law  authority 
that  the  son  has  come  home  and  is  bringing  in  a  couple  of 
pounds  a  week,  they  will  merely  go  on  and  take  the  out- 
door relief  as  well. 

97782.  That  is  my  point ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  relieving 
officer  to  visit  these  cases  periodically,  and  to  know  the 
circumstances  and  report  to  the  guardians  ;  if  you  are 
going  to  say  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  education  authority 
to  do  the  self -same  thing,  you  are  getting  two  sets  of  officers 
doing  precisely  the  same  kind  of  work,  it  is  duplicating 
it,  which  I  think  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  overlapping 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  sentiment  ? — I  have  tried  to  say 
throughout  that  when  the  child  is  handed  over  to  the 
attendance  officer  as  the  representative  of  the  education 
authority,  he  will  then  continue  to  discharge  those  duties 
which,  under  the  existing  system,  the  Poor  Law  officer 
would  discharge  ;  he  would  maintain  the  connection 
with  the  family  and  would  have  the  same  means  of 
as3ertaining  whether  prosperity  had  come  back  to  the 
family  or  not. 

97783.  {Chairman.)  I  cannot  understand  in  the  least 
how  the  thing  is  to  work,  even  with  your  explanation. 
What  ia  the  education  committee  that  is  to  deal  with 
this  case  ?  How  is  it  composed  ? — The  Education 
Committee  of  London. 

97784.  Take  the  case  of  a  child  in  Bermondsey  ;  -w  ho 
would  deal  with  that  child  in  Bermondsey  ? — The 
children's  care  committee. 

97785.  Of  ?— The  London  County  Council. 

97786.  Where  does  it  sit  ? — In  connection  with  the 
local  school. 

97787.  In  Bermondsey  ? — Yes,  in  connection  with 
the  school  which  the  child  is  now  attending,  and  where 
the  child  would  be  fed  to-day  if  the  parent  did  not  go 
to  the  Poor  Law  authority. 

97788.  What  power  has  that  committee  to  feed  children? 
Have  they  any  power  to  make  charges  on  the  rates  ? — 
By  the  Act  of  1906  the  local  authorities  are  empowered 
to  spend  money  in  providing  appliances  and  machinery 
for  feeding  children,  and  they  may  also  impose  a  rate 
not  exceeding  in  the  £  on  obtaining  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  scheme,  and  on  satisfy- 
ing themselves  that  voluntary  agencies  are  not  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  In  some  towns  this  is  in  operation,  in 
London  it  is  not.  In  London  we  are  now  providing 
the  machinery,  but  we  are  not  paying  for  the  food.  That 
is  being  met,  as  you  know,  from  voluntary  sources,  but 
these  children's  care  committees  are  distributing  that 
money,  whether  it  comes  from  voluntary  sources  or 
from  the  rates.  In  distributing  the  means  for  providing 
for  necessitous  children,  they  are  now  weekly  making 
themselves  acquainted  more  or  less  completely,  not  yet 
sufficiently,  but  more  or  less  completely,  with  some 
45,000  children  per  week  in  London.  Many  of  these 
children  are  the  subjects  of  outdoor  relief.  There  is  a 
committee  which  is  in  close  touch  with  the  education 
committee  of  the  council  acting  under  the  directions 
of  a  specially  appointed  under-fed  committee,  which  is 
deiliag  with  the  wants  of  these  little  children.  They 
do  provide  them  with  food  ;  they  are  in  effect  the  managers 
of  the  school  also,  and  are  providing  them  with  education, 

nd  they  add  the  third  supply,  that  of  clothing  by  means 
of  voluntary  agencies,  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases. 


97789.  Then  the  resources  of  London  at  the  disposal  Fee(ig  of 
of  these  committees  are  voluntary  resources  at  present  ?  Loni  n's 
— In  respect  of  food,  but  not  in  respect  of  machinery  and  pooii 
appliances  ;  we  are  paying  for  those  out  of  the  rates.  chil(;n. 

97790.  If  they  have  nothing  but  voluntary  money 
to  deal  with,  what  it  comes  to  is,  that  they  would  supple- 
ment the  relief  given  by  the  Poor  Law  in  connection  with 
these  children  with  moneys  out  of  voluntary  funds  ? — 
They  would. 

97791.  They  must,  is  it  not  ? — But  the  suggestion 
I  have  made  is,  that  this  is  the  machinery  which  could 
be  utilised  for  the  commencement  of  this  work,  but  there 
would  be  obviously  a  development  along  those  lines, 
that  is  instead  of  trying  to  discharge  this .  duty  from 
voluntary  funds  it  would  be  discharged  from  a  rate-aided 
fund. 

97792.  But  surely  the  simple  plan  would  be,  if  you 
want  to  look  after  these  children,  for  the  local  authority 
who  deals  with  them  when  they  give  out-relief,  knowing 
the  school  board,  to  ask  the  attendance  officer  to  look 
after  them  ;  it  would  be  simpler  ? — That  brings  me  back 
to  where  I  was  the  first  thing  this  morning  ;  when  they 
give  this  money  to  the  parents  the  children  do  not  get  it. 

97793.  (ikfr.  Bentham.)  But  they  would  give  orders  Proj ^1  a 
for  them  to  be  fed  at  the  school  ? — They  might  give  an  toecation 
order  for  the  child  to  be  fed  at  school  and  an  order  for  and  Ire  of    : ! 
the  child  to  be  clothed  at  school.  out-i  ief 

chile  n. 

97794.  They  can  clothe  it  themselves  ;  there  is  no  need 
for  that  ? — The  Poor  Law  authority  can  ? 

97795.  Yes,  all  the  school  managers  have  to  say  is 
that  it  is  desirable  these  children  should  be  better  clothed, 
and  let  the  relief  authority  deal  with  it ;  they  can  deal 
with  it ;  it  is  quite  a  simple  matter  and  would  throw 
no  extra  expense  on  the  education  authority  ? — Then 
that  necessitates  the  children  remaining  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  home,  and  within  the  purview  of  the 
local  Poor  Law  authority,  whereas  some  of  us  conceive 
that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  child  could  be 
taken  away  altogether. 

97790.  Not  necessarily  ;  we  assume  they  can  be  taken  ' 
away  altogether ;  you  admit  they  can  be  taken  away 
altogether,  but  if  the  parent  will  not  let  thom  go, 
some  one  is  responsible  for  seeing  those  children  are  fed  :  vt 
you  cannot  punish  them  by  saynng  the  children  shall  not 
be   fed  if  the   parents  do   not  let  them   go  ? — No. 
If  you  suggest  that  you  may  have  the  two  author- 
ities discharging  the  work  with  regard  to   this  one  ; 
child,  the  one   authority   being    responsible   for  the 
clothing  and  giving  an  order  on  the  education  author- 
ity for  the  food  and  paying  for  that  food,  I  have  no  serious 
objection  to  find  to  that,  excepting  that  you  are  main- 
taining what  I  understood  a  few  moments  ago  was  a 
criticism  of  my  plan,  namely,  two  authorities  who  would 
be  dealing  with  the  same  child. 

97797.  The  fimctions  are  quite  distinct.    Here  all  the  ^ 
guardians  having  to  make  sure  that  these  children  are 
properly  cared  for  ;    they  grant  relief  with  that  object, 
they  say  there  is  one  form  of  relief  here  which  is  available, 
we  will  make  sure  that  the  child  gets  that  relief,  and  they 
make  an  order  on  the  education  committee  of  a  particular 
school  to  give  food  to  that  child.    The  directing  is  entirely 
with  the  relief  authority,  not  the  other.    The  education 
authority  have  no  power  to  say  "  No,"  so  long  as  the 
guardians  give  orders  that  they  are  to  be  fed  at  their 
expense  ;   then  you  make  sure  that  the  child  is  properly 
cared  for  ? — Let  me  carry  that  a  step  further.    You  are 
dealing  with  a  child  of  twelve  years  of  age,  the  mother  is 
out  at  work  all  day,  there  is  no  father,  and  it  is  the  eldest 
child.    You  have  to  look  at  the  up-bringing  of  that  boy ; 
the  local  education  authority  would  say  without  hesita- 
tion. If  we  can  induce  the  parent  to  part  with  this  child  j 
and  put  him  into  an  industrial  school,  or  send  him  into  f 
one  of  our  cottage  homes  where,  during  the  next  three 
yea'S  he  can  be  learning  a  trade  as  well  as  carrying  on  i 
hi^  ordinary  educational  work  inside  the  school,  there  ), 
will  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  State  ;   but  unless  i 
you  are  going  to  give  your  education  authority  some  such  j 
power  they  may  attempt  to  give  the  child  just  such,  in- 
struction as  the  local  school  affords,  and  that  instruction 
may  be  totally  unfitted  for  the  boy  who  is  attending  the 
school.    You  ought  to  get  that  child  out  of  that  to  another 
type  of  school  so  that  he  can  take  another  type  of  training. 
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al  as       9Ti9^-  T  take  it  the  local  autlioritj'  would  be  neglecting 
-ation  its  duty  if  because  the  local  authority  was  providing  the 
■e  of    food  it  should  neglect  the  child  with  regard  to  education  ; 
ef       it  would  come  from  the  education  authority  what  was 
the  best  way  of  relieving  the  child  educationally  ?^You 
have  no  power  now  to  go  to  the  parent  and  say,  "  Will  you 
part  with  the  child  altogether  and  send  him  down  outside 
Loudon  into  a  cottage  home  ?  " 

97799.  You  would  not  have  power  under  the  scheme 
you  propose,  you  do  not  propose  having  powers  of  com- 
pulsion. You  would  only  have  powers  of  persuasion, 
and  they  can  be  exercised  now  through  your  school 
attendance  officer  ? — I  should  say  to  the  parent,  -we 
will  grant  you  outdoor  relief  if  you  like,  but  it  must 
take  the  form  of  handing  over  your  child  to  the 
education  authority  so  that  they  may  put  him  into 
a  cottage  home  outside  the  London  area,  where  he  will 
get  the  advantage  of  a  proper  treatment. 

97800.  You  cannot  enforce  that,  and  if  you  cannot 
enforce  it,  it  all  comes  back  to  the  same  point  that  some 
authority  must  be  responsible  for  the  relief  of  the  child. 
If  the  parent  is  not  willing  to  give  it  relief  in  the  way  you 
suggest,  someone  must  be  responsible  for  the  child's 
welfare  ? 

9780L  (il/r.  Loch.)  Has  the  council  accepted  what  you 
say  as  to  taking  away  the  child,  if  there  is  a  question  of 
out-door  relief,  as  a  compulsory  arrangement  ? — The 
council  have  accepted  what  is  here  on  this  paper.  That 
is  all ;  they  exempted  these  children  from  the  operations 
of  the  Poor  Law  and  transferred  them  to  the  education 
authority.  I  am  repeating,  as  nearly  as  my  memory 
will  carry  me,  the  arguments  which  were  brought  forward 
by  the  sub-committee  of  the  education  committee  when 
this  amendment  to  the  general  scheme  was  being  drafted, 
because  I  am  a  member  of  the  education  committee,  and 
of  several  of  its  sub-committees. 

97802.  It  is  not  here,  is  it  ?— No. 

97803.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  It  would  involve  the  education 
authority  providing  meals  every  day  of  the  week  and  all 
the  year  round  ? — We  are  in  fear  of  that  now. 

97804.  On  Sundays  ? — We  are  getting  seriously  appre- 
hensive of  what  is  going  to  happen. 

97805.  {Mr.  Loch.)  The  council  have  not  adopted  the 
system  yet  of  paying  for  all  this  out  of  the  rates  ? — No. 

97806.  That  is  to  say  they  have  to  come  to  a  further 
decision  before  what  you  say  could  follow  ? 

97807.  {Cfudrman.)  It  is  purely  voluntary  at  present  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  obvious  the  council  had  something  of  this  in 
mind  when  they  put  in  the  further  clause  that  these  charges 
which  were  consequent  upon  taking  over  the  children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  education  rate, 
that  they  did  realise  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  charge 
on  the  rates  in  taking  over  this  work,  and  a  charge  which 
the  council  would  bear. 
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97808.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Did  that  not  come  from  the  educa- 
tion committee  ? — Yes, 

97809.  They  would  naturally,  would  they  not  ?— Of 
course,  they  would  ;  they  would  protect  the  integrity 
of  their  own  rate  if  they  could. 

97810.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  It  is  not  clear  what  it  is  to  be 
charged  to,  whether  to  drainage  or  to  some  other  account ; 
it  must  be  charged  to  some  account. 

97811.  {Miss  Hill.)  It  is  not  really  here  in  the  scheme 
at  all,  is  it  ? — {Mr.  Pilditch)  I  think  the  idea  was  that 
it  should  neither  be  charged  to  the  education  rates,  nor 
on  the  local  Poor  rate  ;  that  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the 
children  outside  the  scheme  of  the  local  Poor  Law,  but 
it  should  in  some  form  or  other  not  described,  become  a 
central  charge,  as  the  other  Poor  Law  charge  is  central. 

97812.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  As  the  Poor  Law  Committee  is 
of  the  central  body  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  was  the  idea. 
I  do  not  think  we  were  so  strongly  concerned  with  the 
point.  It  was  rather  outside  our  view  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  for  Londoru  May  I  say  one  word 
with  regard  to  a  question  which  was  raised  by  the  Com- 
missioner who  has  last  been  asking  questions  at  an  early 
stage  of  his  examination,  and  that  is  I  think  he  addressed 
some  kind  of  criticism  to  a  part  of  the  arguments  which 
we  advance  in  Paragraph  41  of  our  statement,  when  he 
dealt  with  our  statement  that  it  was  probable  a  larger 
measure  of  independence  might  be  accorded  to  the  local 


authorities  than  is  given  under  the  present  system.  A 
little  further  on  we  say  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  some  co-ordination  by  the  central  Poor  Law 
authority.  I  should  like  to  say  in  particular  if  the 
wording  of  that  clause  gives  rise  to  the  impre3sion  that 
we  think  on  big  questions  and  questions  of  principle  it 
would  be  wise  to  give  much  greater  independence  to 
local  authorities,  or  if  it  gives  rise  to  the  impression 
that  full  co-ordination  and  a  proper  measure  of  control 

was  not  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  central  authority,  I  

would  refer  the  Commissioners  to  the  actual  wording  of  the  1908 

resolution,  which  is  more  definite  than  the  wording  of   

that  particular  clause  in  the    arguments  which  sub  Extent 
stantiate  the  resolutions,  and,  where  I  think  we  make  it  to  which 
quite  clear  on  both  those  points  our  idea  is  that  there  Central 
should  be  a  full  measure  of  co-ordination  and  control.    I  ^'^^j'j  ^q^^j-qI 
think  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Council  as  regards  the  Poor 
question  of  greater  independence  to  local  authorities  was  j^j^^y 
greater  independence  in  regard  to  the  innumerable  mass  of  authorities, 
small  matters,where  now  the  Local  Government  Board  has, 
by  the  duties  cast  upon  it,  to  supervise  the  actions  of 
the  boards  of  guardians,  and  which  I  think  are  admitted 
not  to  cover  the  ground  altogether.    The  kind  of  co- 
ordination and  control  that  one  central  authority  would 
get,  I  take  it,  would  be  more  full  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  and  is  a  broader  kind  of   control,  more 
on    questions   of   principle   than    questions    of  small 
expenditures. 

97813.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  These  restrictions  on  small 
matters  by  the  Local  Government  Board  would  be  better 
stated  by  guardians  who  are  suffering  from  them,  would 
they  not  ? — I  daresay  you  have  had  some  guardians 
here. 

97814.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  I  gather  that  you  do  not  think  Unsatis- 
the  condition  of  the  children  under  the  Poor  Law  satis-  factory 
factory  ? — {Mr.  Gray  )  Far  from  it.  condition  of 

97815.  There  are  20,000  children  in  the  workhouses,  chiWren 

are  there  not  ?-Yes.  under  present 

Poor  Law 

97816.  They  are  in  workhouses  in  which  there  are  all  system, 
other  kinds  of  inmates,  imbeciles,  defectives,  aged  and 
able-bodied  ? — Yes. 

97817.  You  do  not  consider  that  is  satisfactory  ? — No, 
we  want  to  get  the  children  away  from  contact  with  Poor 
Law  administration  altogether. 

97818.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  condition 
of  the  children  on  out-relief  ? — Yes. 

97819.  There  are  170,000  of  those  children,  are  there 
not  ?    I  cannot  answer  for  the  number. 

97820.  That  you  may  take  from  me.  You  do  not 
consider  their  condition  as  satisfactory  ? — I  regard  it  as 
most  unsatisfactory  indeed.  To  use  the  words  of  Miss 
Susan  Lawrence,  who  is  keen  on  this  subject,  there  is  no 
child  in  London  so  badly  off  as  the  child  on  whose  behalf 
out-door  relief  is  granted. 

97821.  It  is  possible  that  the  bad  condition  of  those 
in  the  workhouse,  and  also  the  bad  condition  of  the 
children  on  out-door  relief,  is  just  because  they  are 
managed  by  authorities  who  are  managing  all  the  other 
classes  of  destitute  persons  ? — I  think  there  is  probablj' 
something  in  that — much  in  it. 

97822.  In  one  sense  we  must  divide  up  a  destitute 
family,  so  that  each  person  of  that  destitute  family  should 
be  treated  by  an  authority  who  understands  that  par- 
ticular form  of  service  ? — Yes. 

97823.  That  is  your  object  ? — That  is  our  object 

97824.  With  regard  to    these    children  on  outdoor  Attituile'of 
relief,   the  school    attendance  officers    are   already  in  mothers 
constant  communication  with  these  children  and  their  to  school 
mothers,  are  they  not  ? — They  know  every  little  one  attenJance 
by  name,  otticer. 

97825.  You  could  hardly  say  that  of  an  ordinary 
relieving  officer  ? — I  cannot  answer  for  him.  I  have 
not  been  in  such  close  contact  with  him  for  twenty-five 
years  as  I  have  with  the  school  attendance  officer. 

97826.  The  school  attendance  officer  really  does  under- 
stand the  home  ? — Well ;  and,  more  than  that,  he  is 
regarded  as  a  friend  by  the  mother,  and  not  as  an  in- 
quisitor. 

97827.  Therefore  supposing  the  outdoor  relief  was 
awarded  by  the  Poor  Law  authority  for  the  moment,  as 
under  your  scheme,  it  would  be  the  school  attendance 
officer  who  would  distribute  that  outdoor  relief,  and  see 
that  it  was  not  misused  ? — Yes. 
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97828.  That  would  be  a  great  advantage  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

97S29.  Would  there  be  any  real  practical  difficulty 
in  the  education  committee  going  to  the  authority, 
whether  it  was  a  local  committee  or  a  judicial  offioer, 
leaving  that  point  unsolved,  and  asking  that  outdoor  relief 
should  be  given  in  respect  of  a  particular  family  ? — I  not 
only  think  there  would  be  no  serious  difficulty,  but  I  am 
hoping  that  some  local  authority,  or  some  agent  of  the 
central  authority,  will  quickly  realise  that  there  is  a  duty 
imposed  upon  them  of  looking  after  these  children,  a  duty 
which  everybody  must  recoirnise,  that  anxious  though 
the  parents  may  be  to  discharge  it,  they  cannot  in  every 
case  fulfil  that  duty. 

97830.  Hitherto  leaving  those  children  under  the 
mixed  authority  dealing  with  all  destitute  persons  has 
not  resulted  in  their  being  looked  after  ? — It  has  not. 

97831.  To  go  to  another  point,  to  the  question  of  the 
Poor  Law  schools,  has  it  been  brought  to  your  notice 
that  even  in  the  best  Poor  Lav/  schools  you  will  find 
sitting  side  by  side  a  mentally  defective  child,  a  physically 
defective  child,  and  an  extremely  sharp  child  ? — I  believe 
that  is  the  case. 

97832.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  you  visit  those  schools  ?— 
I  have  visited  them. 

97833.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  One  of  the  advantages  in  taking 
over  those  schools  would  be  that  you  could  re-distribute 
the  children  according  to  their  natural  faculties  and  their 
natural  peculiarities  ? — Yes,  and  you  would  also  bring 
into  touch  with  these  children  officials  who  have  been 
specially  trained  to  properly  classify  these  children,  and 
to  aetect  signs  of  weakness  in  early  life,  and  apply  remedial 
treatment  before  the  defect  has  advanced  so  far  as  to 
make  these  children  a  permanent  charge  upon  the  Poor 
Law  of  the  community. 

97834.  The  category  of  destitute  children  having  no 
relation  to  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  children, 
destitution  does  not  afford  an  index  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  child  ? — No. 

97835.  And  this  one  accidental  fact  of  destitution  has 
formed  the  index  under  the  Poor  Law  to  the  treatment 
of  the  child  by  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? — Yes. 

97836.  To  go  off  that  question  to  the  relation  of  the 
Poor  Law  Committee  of  the  county  council  to  the  county 
council,  I  understand  you  do  not  wish  to  make  it  inde- 
pendent of  the  county  council  ? — No. 

97837.  You  do  not  wish  it  to  have  the  same  relation- 
Appointment  ship  to  the  county  council  that  the  Asylums  Committee 
«f  Poor  Law  ^^^s  ?— Certainly  not. 

Loniinittee 

of  L.C.C.  97838.  You  object  to  that  relationship? — Personally, 

to  be  yes.    I  think  it  should  be  the  relationship  which  the 

ana-log''.^  to  education  committee  occupies  to  the  council, 

C'oruniittee.       97839.  Do  you  think  that  any  other  relationship  would 
be  resented  on  the  part  of  the  county  council  ? — Yes. 

97840.  You  think,  for  instance,  if  a  statutory  Poor 
Law  committee  was  set  up  with  completely  independent 
powers  even  to  the  extent  of  incurring  capital  expendi- 
ture, you  would  object  to  that  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  the  London  County  Council  would  object  to  it.  I 
cannot  answer  for  other  county  councils,  but  where  the 
desire  is  so  keen  to  have  complete  control  over  London 
finance,  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  they  would  desire 
to  have  whatever  committee  might  be  constituted  dealing 
with  large  municipal  funds  under  the  control  of  the 
■council. 

97841.  You  do  not  contemplate  that  the  Local  Govorn- 
ment  Board  should  be  called  in  to  arbitrate  between  the 
committee  and  the  council  on  questions  of  expenditure  ? 
— No,  it  ought  to  be  our  own  committee  appointed  as 
our  education  committee  is  to-day. 

97842.  Would  you  suggest,  if  we  gave  increased  powers 
to  the  Asylums  Committee,  that  the  Asylums  Committee 
should  be  put  into  the  same  relationship  as  the  education 
committee  ? — There  I  am  in  a  diflSculty.  My  committee 
drafted  a  scheme,  and  we  submitted  it  to  the  council,  and 
the  council  accepted  an  amendjnent ;  and  the  view  of 
the  council  is  expressed  by  that  amendment. 

97843.  That  amendment  is  what  ? — That  amendment 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  asylums  now  under  the  control 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which  are  work- 
houses under  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  should  be  transferred 
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as  county  asylums  to  the  council ;  and  that  the  asylums  Po-iy , 
committee  should  continue  to  be  the  visting  committee  of  L.  c 
under  the  Lunacy  Acts,  but  with  power  to  co-opt  members,  as  tci 
only  to  such  extent  as  shall  conserve  the  control  of  ex-  i'^'t'  tional 
penditure  to  elected  members.  As  I  read  that  amend-  '^''^ 
ment,  that  does  not  give  the  council  the  control  over  the  \ 
finances  of  that  Committee. 

97844.  I  was  at  the  debate,  and  I  rather  gathered  there  1 
was  an  undertaking  from  the  Chairman  that  he  would 
consent  to  a  change  in  the  relationship  between  the 
finance  committee  and  the  London  county  Council  making 
it  more  in  the  nature  of  the  education  committee  ? — So 
did  L 

97845.  You  think  that  would  be  the  general  feeling 
of  the  Council  ? — I  think  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  Council 
when  this  amendment  was  cari'ied. 

97846.  Therefore,  far  from  desiring  another  committee 
to  be  set  up  with  independent  powers,  they  would  like 
to  reduce  all  their  present  committees  to  the  relationship 
of  the  education  committee  ? — I  am  not  quite  clear 
there  ;  I  think  that  there  was  a  general  view  in  the  Council 
that  the  pauper  lunatics  should  not  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Poor  Law  Committee. 

97847.  That  they  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  asylums 
committee  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  did  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  that  lunacy  should  not  result  in  the  subjectitin 
of  the  unfortunate  persons  to  ordinary  Poor  Law  control ; 
that  they  were  contemplating  a  separate  committee ; 
but  I  think  they  were  contemplating  a  committee  under 
financial  control. 
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97848.  Can  we  find  out  why  it  was  that  the  infirmaries 
were  not  handed  over  to  the  asylums  committee  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  the  idea  that  the  Council  had  with 
regard  to  the  infirmaries  was  that  they  were  closely 
associated  with  the  work  of  sanitation,  as  conducted  by 
the  local  borough  councils. 

97849.  It  was  their  desire  to  connect  the  infirmary  with 
domiciliary  sanitation  that  made  them  keep  it  with  the 
local  sanitary  committee  ? — I  think  so. 

97850.  It  was  not  their  desire  to  connect  it  with  the 
Poor  Law  ? — No. 

97851.  I  think  I  am  right  in  assuming  that  it  was 
their  desire  to  link  it  up  to  the  medical  officer  of  health 
of  the  borough  council  ? — Yes. 

97852.  So  you  anticipate  that  those  infi.rmaries  would 
be  transferred  to  the  sanitary  committee  of  the  borough 
council  ? — Personally,  I  should  say  they  would  be. 

97853.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Is  it  part  of  the  scheme  as  put  down 
here  ? — The  scheme  provides  for  the  formation  of  a 
local  committee  to  deal  with  Poor  Law  matters  I  do 
not  for  the  moment  recollect  whether  it  distinctly  follows 
that  infirmaries  should  go  to  that  particular  Poor  Law 
Committee. 

97854.  Is  it  or  not  part  of  the  scheme  ;  it  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference. — You  will  see  in  Paragraph  (o) 
(i.)  it  says  the  power  and  duties  of  the  guardians  of  the 
poor,  the  sick  asylums  district  managers  with  respect 
to  all  local  Poor  Law  services,  including  the  maintenance 
of  workhouses,  infirmaries  and  casual  wards  and  outdoor 
relief  will  go  to  the  borough  councils,  and  the  borough 
councils  will  discharge  their  ordinary  Poor  Law  duties 
through  a  Poor  Law  Committee,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
precludes  the  borough  council  from  transferring  to  such 
of  its  other  committees  portions  of  the  work  which  may 
be  more  appropriately  dealt  with  there.  I  do  not  think 
this  proposal  of  ours  is  Medo-Persian  with  regard  to  the 
borough  councils  any  more  than  it  is  with  regard  to  th* 
county  councils,  and  the  Commission  will  observe  where 
we  had  our  own  personality  or  that  of  our  council  more 
completely  under  observation,  an  object  nearer  to  us 
than  the  borough  council,  we  preserve  distinctly  in 
phraseology  our  freedom  to  distribute  these  duties  to 
various  committees  as  circumstances  might  best  dii'ect, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  leave  similar  latitude 
to  the  borough  councils  in  distributing  the  duties  which 
would  be  allotted  to  them. 

9VS55.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  I  only  wanted  to  find  out  really 
whether  it  was  a  desire  to  keep  the  infirmaries  connected 
with  the  sanitary  part  of  the  borough  council's  work,  or 
a  desire  to  keep  them  back  in  the  Poor  Law  ?— It  was 
quite  clear  that  we  were  anxious  the  infirmaries  should 
remain  under  local  control,  because  we  frequently  dis- 
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cussed  the  desirability  of  the  one  local  authority  engaged 
in  the  sanitary  work  of  the  district  being  able  to  watch 
the  effects  of  it,  to  seek  for  information  which  would  lead 
to  further  treatment  of  the  whole  district. 

97856.  For  instance,  when  a  man  went  out  of  the  in- 
firmary you  would  like  him  to  be  followed  up  by  the  health 
visitor  or  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  district  ? 
—Yes,  although  Sir  Shirley  Murphy  has  far  more  infor- 
mation on  that  subject  than  I  have. 

97857.  {Mr.  Loch.)  The  council  has  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  pledged  themselves  to  place  the  infirmaries 
under  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  borough  coxincil  or 
district  ? — No. 

97858.  Neither  directly  or  indirectly  ? — No. 

97859.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  It  is  a  question  of  what  it  has 
in  its  mind. 

97860.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Is  there  any  sufficient  reason  that 
you  can  put  forward,  such  as  you  would  in  a  letter  to  The 
Times,  for  instance,  that  the  council  has  so  far  gone  in 
its  mind  that  if  this  question  had  been  put  to  the  vote, 
they  would  say  that  the  infirmaries  should  be  under 
the  sanitary  authority  of  the  borough  councils — that 
you  could  affirm  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  it  would  be  so 
voted  ? — No,  I  could  not. 

97861.  Therefore  it  is  not  clear  ? — I  think  the  words 
here  "  the  administration  of  other  transferred  duties 
should  be  amalgamated  with  the  administration  of  the 
existing  duties  of  those  authorities,"  were  intended  to 
cover  local  authorities  according  to  local  needs. 

97862.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  To  go  back  to  the  Poor  Law 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council,  what  exactly 
is  the  Poor  Law  committee  going  to  do  ?  The  children 
would  be  under  the  education  committee. 

97863.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  what 
position  this  Poor  Law  committee  is  to  occupy.  I  thought 
it  was  to  be  of  much  the  same  composition  as  the  educa- 
tion committee  ? — Yes. 

97864.  The  education  committee  is  a  statutory  com- 
mittee, is  it  not  ?  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not 
want  to  set  up  any  more  statutory  committees  ? — {Mr. 
Pilditch.)  The  words  we  have  used  about  the  committees 
are  those  used  in  the  Education  Act.  We  either  refer,  or 
delegate  powers  to  them,  except  the  power  of  borrowing 
money  or  raising  a  rate.  (Mr.  Gray.)  That  phrase 
"  statutory  committee "  does  not  always  mean  the 
same  thing.  Under  the  Education  Acts  of  1902  and  1903 
we  are  bound  by  Statute  to  set  up  that  committee,  but 
we  may  not  delegate  to  that  committee  the  power  of 
borrowing  or  of  raising  a  rate,  and  we  are  not  bound  to 
delegate  our  duties,  although  we  are  bound  to  take  its 
advice ;  but  the  asylums  committee  is  in  a  totally 
different  position,  that  is  a  statutory  committee  set 
up  under  the  Lunacy  Acts,  and  in  that  sense  it  is  a 
statutory  committee,  but  they  are  in  a  totally  different 
position. 

97865.  {Prebendary  Rnssdl  Wakefield.)  That  is  not 
the  position  you  wish  this  new  committee  to  have  ? — 
No,  the  analogy  we  have  taken  throughout  is  the  educa- 
tion committee. 

97866.  {Cha  irinan.)  Have  the  education  committee's 
estimates  to  be  passed  by  the  finance  committee  ? — 
Yes. 

97867.  Since  they  have  been  in  existence  has  any  item 
been  sent  back  ?— Sent  back  by  the  council. 

97868.  Has  the  coxmcil  ever  interfered  with  the  expen- 
ditur-^  of  the  education  committee  1~{Mr.  Pilditch.) 
Over  and  over  again.  {Mr.  Gray.)  The  finance  com- 
mittee I  am  afraid  exercises  a  very  benevolent  jurisdic- 
tion over  it. 

97869.  So  that  the  education  committee  is  controlled 
not  merely  as  regards  borrowing  money,  but  as  regards 
its  current  expenditure-  ? — Yes,  'not  only  in  gross  but  in 
detail.  When  you  send  up  the  estimates,  as  we  are  in 
process  of  doing  now  at  this  moment,  the  finance  com- 
mitt«-e  would  point  out  that  you  might  have  a  closer 
estimating  on  various  items,  or  that  it  is  undet;irable 
that  you  should  expend  in  certain  directions  as  largely 
as  you  are  proposing  to  do.  They  would  revise  the 
estimates,  and  can,  on  necessity,  report  to  the  council 
thereon.  Indeed  I  do  not  think  we  can  submit  the 
esfmates  of  our  own  motion. 
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97870.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Does  your  statutory  lunacy  com- 
mittee send  up  estimates  ? — No,  the  difference  there  is 
that  as  to  the  asylums  committee  at  the  present  time, 
we  do  exercise  a  financial  control  when  it  comes  to  a 
matter  of  erecting  a  new  building,  but  no  control  over 
maintenance  expenditure. 

97871.  And  you  do  not  by  arrangement  have  any 
estimates  sent  to  you  ? — No,  and  we  have  no  control 
over  the  appointment  of  their  officials  ;  indeed,  I  believe 
the  clerk  is  appointed  annually,  because  of  the  committee 
going  out  of  power  annually. 

97872.  You  would  not  like  that  in  the  department 
we  are  now  discussing  ? — No. 

97873.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  The  education  committee  is  under 
no  less  financial  control  than  any  other  committee  of  the 
council,  is  it  ? — Excepting  that  the  process  of  delegation 
to  the  education  committee  is  very  much  larger  than  to 
other  committees,  and  that  the  education  committee  is 
relieved  of  the  obligation  to  report  on  many  small  details 
to  the  council. 

97874.  Is  that  by  Standing  Order  or  by  Statute  ?— 
That  is  entirely  by  Standing  Order. 

97875.  The  council  could  have  the  same  Standing 
Orders  about  any  other  committee  ? — Naturally. 

97876.  Therefore,  broadly  speaking,  the  education 
committee  stand  in  no  other  financial  relation  to  the 
London  County  Council  than  any  of  its  other  committees, 
barring  the  asylum  committee  ? — Quite  so. 

97877.  You  want  the  Poor  Law  committee  to  be  com- 
pletely under  the  financial  control  of  the  London  County 
Council  ? — Yes. 

97878.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  I  think  you  said  in  answer  to  the  Attitude  of 
last  Commissioner  that  destitution  was  no   indication  ^o*""  Lf'-w 
of  treatment  for  the  children  of  destitute  persons  ? — Yes.  destitute 

97879.  The  assimiption  underlying  that  was  that  the  children. 
Poor  Law  simply  dealt  with  destitution,  was  it  not  ? — 

I  do  not  know  what  was  the  assumption  in  the  mind  of 
the  querist. 

97880.  In  your  mind,  in  your  answer,  I  meant  ? — 
What  I  wanted  to  say,  and  was  expecting  a  second 
question  in  order  that  I  might  say  it,  was  this  :  that  having 
these  children  of  various  types  in  one  school,  under  Poor 
Law  control,  many  of  us  would  be  very  anxious  to  take 
some  of  them  out,  and  treat  them  on  totally  different 
lines  to  those  that  are  fcund  in  our  schools  for  the  destitute 
children. 

97881.  Is  not  that  a  process  which  has  been  going  on' 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  very  rapidly  ? — It  ha^ 
been. 

97882.  Under  the  present  Poor  Law  ?— Yes,  but  still  I 
believe  we  are  a  very  long  way  off  from  recognising  that 
many  of  the  children  now  classified  as  mentally  defective, 
are  not  naturally  mentally  defective,  they  are  simply 
physically  underfed. 

97883.  I  have  no  doubt  ? — And  that  their  proper 
treatment  is  not  in  a  mentally  defective  school,  but  in  a 
school  such  as  the  education  committee  is  now  providing 
in  the  open  air. 

97884.  But  the  mere  fact  that  children  are  being  taken 
up  by  the  Poor  Law  and  their  distress  in  after  life  practic- 
ally prevented  by  this  more  modem  treatment  in  stricter 
classification  such  as  you  suggest,  suggests  the  further 
point  that  the  Poor  Law  relief  is  rather  changing  its 
aspect  and  is  dealing  with  something  more  than  mere 
destitution  at  present,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  does  suggest 
that ;  I  think  it  is  changing  its  aspect. 

97885.  If  that  is  the  cise,  the  fact  that  destitution 
is  no  indication  of  the  treatment  of  the  children,  if  the 
Poor  Law  is  being  improved,  it  does  not  really  settle 
the  question  of  how  you  are  going  to  treat  the  children 
at  all,  does  ifc ;  the  fact  that  it  goes  beyond  treatment 
and  deals  with  prevention  does  not  allow  it  to  be  any 
criticism  of  our  sj^tem  to  say  that  destitution  is  no 
indication  of  their  treatment.  Supposing  that  the  Poor 
Law  is  imdertaking  prevention  of  destitution  in  a  certain 
large  number  of  children,  it  is  not  criticism  of  the  Poor 
Law  to  say  that  destitution  is  no  indication  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  children,  is  it  ? — I  am  afraid  that  that  is  more 
a  question  of  opinion  than  of  fact. 

97886.  I  should  have  thought  it  was  a  question  of 
deduction.    Of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  Poor 
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Law,  supposing  one  is  reconstructing  a  Poor  Law  alto- 
gether, might  deal  with  something  quite  different  to  mere 
destitution,  might  it  not  ? — Yes. 

97887.  Has  that  been  contemplated  at  all  in  the  con- 
siderations of  the  County  Council  ? — I  think  it  has ;  in 
trying  to  cut  off  the  children,  for  example. 

97888.  That  is  purely  preventive,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

97889.  That  is  not  simply  relieving  destitution,  as 
you  find  it,  but  preventing  destitution  in  the  future  ? — 
Quite  so. 

97890.  Is  it  not  possible  to  take  into  consideration 
in  dealing  with  the  poor,  not  merely  whether  they  are 
at  present  destitute,  but  taking  them  on  a  more  scientific 
basis,  analysing  what  the  cause  of  their  distress  may  be, 
making  inquiries  which  will  indicate  what  the  treatment 
should  be  and  judging,  therefore,  by  means  of  the  treat- 
ment the  inquiry  suggests,  remove  the  cause  of  distress 
in  each  case  ? — That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  propose 
to  bring  them  under  the  control  of  the  municipal  body, 
which  has  the  environment  of  the  pauper  in  mind  as  well 
as  the  pauper  himself. 

9789L  If  one  looks  at  municipal  life,  that  is  really  the 
dominant  factor  in  your  consideration  of  the  Poor  Law, 
is  it  not,  that  you  want  to  develop  municipal  life,  and 
you  cannot  develop  municipal  life  sufficiently  without 
really  dealing  with  the  mass  of  poverty  which  hitherto 
has  .laid  outside  the  scope  of  the  borough  council  ? — Of 
that  in  my  mind  I  have  no  shadow  of  doubt ;  I  believe 
that  was  the  dominating  factor  with  the  council. 

97892.  Therefore  you  propose  to  hand  over  to  them  in 
the  meantime  the  question  of  the  relief  of  distress  ? — 
Yes. 

97893.  You  give  certain  figures  as  to  the  relief  of 
distress  in  the  Metropolis  ;  you  make  it  something  over 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  annual  expenditure  of  the 
guardians  upon  relief  of  the  poor,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  by 
the  guardians  and  other  authorities  for  the  year  1904-05. 

97894.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  quite  outside 
the  Poor  Law  guardians,  voluntary  and  endowed  effort 
distributes  something  like  one  and  a  half  millions  more 
than  that  annually  ? — It  must  be  a  very,  very  large 
sum. 

97895.  It  approaches  seven  millions,  I  understand. 
In  developing  municipal  life,  therefore,  you  have  to 
consider  not  merely  those  who  distribute  your  four  and 
a  half  millions,  but  those  who  distribute  your  six  and  a 
half  millions  ? — Yes. 

97896.  It  remains  a  question  to  consider  in  what  way 
you  are  going  to  draw  those  people  into  your  scheme  ? — 
There  is  no  person  they  go  to  more  readily  when  they 
are  anxious  to  raise  money  than  to  the  mayor  of  the 
borough,  to  get  him  to  preside  at  the  meeting  or  to  open 
the  list  of  subscriptions,  or  take  some  active  part,  in  order 
to  set  the  stamp  of  municipal  approval  upon  the  private 
effort  which  is  being  undertaken. 

97897.  You  are  aware  also,  of  course,  that  this  six  and 
a  half  millions,  although  a  good  deal  of  it  is  administered 
fairly  and  profitably  to  the  community,  is  to  a  very  large 
extent  really  manufacturing  pauperism  ? — That  is  so, 
I  believe. 

97898.  You  cordially  agree  with  that  ? — I  do  myself. 

97899.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  prevent  destitution 
in  the  future  as  well  as  merely  relieving  it  in  the  present, 
we  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  administration  of  the  six 
and  a  half  millions  ? — Yes. 

97900.  Is  it  not  desirable  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  come  across  it  very  much  in  locai  life,  but  has  it 
not  occurred  to  you  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of 
friction  between  the  legal  authorities  and  the  voluntary 
authorities,  a  great  deal  of  overlapping,  a  good  deal  of 
supplementation,  and  a  good  deal  of  friction  as  to  policy  ? 
- — I  cannot  give  an  illustration  from  London,  but  I  went 
through  what  was  known  as  the  distress  period  in  West 
Ham,  and  anything  more  objectionable  I  have  never 
met  with  in  my  life  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  where  you 
had  a  supposed  co-operation  between  a  voluntary  and  a 
municipal  effort  without  any  municipal  control. 

9790L  You  are  really  in  despair  of  co-ordinating 
charitable  and  municipal  relief  ? — No,  I  am  not  in  despair 
cf  that ;  I  believe  if  it  were  generally  recognised  that 
there  should  be  that  co-operation,  and  if  those  who  are 


actually  engaged  in  promoting  the  charitable  organisa- 
tions  were  encouraged  to  look  to  the  municipal  authorities  tion  o 
as  their  centre  and  as  their  directing  force,  very,  very  charit 
much  might  be  done.    What  I  am  objecting  to  is  this  and  ir! 
sudden  uprising  of  some  voluntary  philanthropic  effort  *^^pal '! 
without  direction  from  the  municipal  authority,  with- 
out   any    regard  whatever  to  poor  relief,   with  the 
result  that  public  money  is  distributed  without  regard 
to  the  needs  of  the  recipients  and  indeed,  as  we  had  in 
West  Ham,  where  relief  tickets  were  sold  outside  public- 
house  doors. 

97902.  Perhaps  I  should  make  myself  more  clear  if 
I  were  to  ask  you  in  what  way  you  thought  you  could 
organically  connect  public  relief  and  voluntary  and  en- 
dowed relief  ? — There  again  I  am  afraid  I  must  say  that 
that  was  a  phase  of  the  subject  the  council  have  not  con- 
sidered, and  I  am  a  council's  witness  to-day,  not  an 
individual  witness. 

97903.  What  I  was  coming  to  was  the  constitution  of 
your  committee  of  the  bcrcugh  council :  whether  it  is  not 
desirable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  pauperism 
is  created  and  so  much  pauperism  might  be  prevented 
by  purely  charitable  effort,  to  make  the  local  body, 
whatever  it  is,  very  largely  consist  of  the  charitable 
persons  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — There  we  are  on 
safe  ground.  We  have  suggested  that  borough  councils 
in  carrying  out  their  work  should  form  a  competent 
committee  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  central 
committee,  and  no  doubt  it  existed  in  our  minds 
that  the  borough  council  would  certainly  co-opt  these 
very  persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  administering 
relief  through  charitable  organisations  of  this  kind  :  thus 
they  would  know  what  the  municipality  were  doing,  and 
the  municipality  would  know  what  they  were  accom- 
plishing by  private  means :  the  two  agencies  would  be 
in  active  co-operation  working  into  each  others  hands. 

97904.  The  selection  by  the  county  council  of  members, 
for  the  managers  and  members  of  such  committees  as  you 
are  now  proposing  is  rather  arbitrary,  is  it  not  ?  Would 
3''0U  welcome  any  scheme  such  as  Mr.  Pilditch  has  suggested, 
by  which  you  could  have  an  organic  representative  body 
for  charity  in  the  district.  Supposing,  for  instance,  you 
had  such  a  system  as  we  have  in  Hampstead  by  which 
every  agency  in  the  district  sends  representatives  to  a 
council,  the  municipal  bodies,  the  friendly  societies,  the 
trade  unions,  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  and  the 
various  voluntary  and  endowed  associations  whose  nomi- 
nation is  affirmed,  would  that  be  a  method  of  appointing 
a  portion  of  your  municipal  committee  ? — That  is  a  subject 
that  I  have  not  carefully  considered,  and  I  should  hardly 
like  to  pronounce  an  opinion  without  an  opportunity  of 
looking  at  it  more  thoroughly  than  one  can  at  the  moment. 

97905.  A  great  deal  of  what  you  said  with  regard  to  the 
care  committees  I  suppose  suggested  that  you  meant 
really  that  they  would  undergo  a  considerable  develop- 
ment from  what  they  are  now  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  must. 

97906.  At  present  I  think  they  are  at  first  nominated 
by  the  managers,  then  they  co-opt  whom  they  like  ? — Yes. 

97907.  They  have  no  paid  officer  ?— No,  not  directly. 

97908.  Except  they  get  the  use  of  the  attendance 
officer  ? — Yes. 

97909.  So  that  obviously  you  intend  there  must  be  a 
much  more  elaborate  committee  to  undertake  the  medical 
care  of  your  children  ? — That  has  been  in  the  minds  of  a 
great  many  people  for  some  time,  that  apart  altogether 
from  our  Poor  Law  service  these  local  committees  would 
come  into  much  closer  contact  with  parents  and  would, 
as  many  of  them  do  now,  seek  to  find  employment  for  the 
children  and  so  forth :  indeed  justify  their  name  of 
children's  care  committee. 

97910.  Do  you  anticipate  including  in  the  scheme  the 
subject  of  medical  inspection  ? — It  has  not  been  out  of  our 
minds,  although  it  is  not  expressed  on  paper.  I  may 
say  we  have  had  this  before  us,  that  as  the  law  now  stands 
you  may  have  a  child  examined  by  the  medical  officer 
of  the  education  committee,  and  the  law  permits  treatment, 
and  treatment  will  no  doubt  necessarily  follow  examina- 
tion in  some  cases,  and  as  that  medical  treatment  will  be 
given  by  the  medical  officer  for  education,  there  is  the 
prospect  that  he  will  come  into  contact  in  the  home  with 
the  borough  council  medical  officer ;  he  may  come  into 
contact  with  the  medical  officer  associated  with  the 
board  of  guardians,  and  I  think  it  is  just  possible  that 
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the  three  of  them  may  meet  a  fourth  officer,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Sir  Shirley  Murphy  in  the  one  tenement,  and 
the  prospect  of  four  medical  officers  giving  advice  to  the 
parent  is  alarming. 

97911.  You  want  to  find  a  solution  of  that  problem  ? 
— We  want  a  reduction  of  the  number  and  concentration 
of  the  work. 

97912.  If  you  have  a  body  of  special  representatives 
on  your  municipal  body,  whatever  it  is,  you  might  get 
over  that  difficulty,  might  you  not  ? — We  thought  we 
could. 

97913.  One  could  get  over  it  ? — The  Poor  Law  medical 
work  and  the  borough  council  medical  work  would  pro- 
bably coalesce. 

ofnation  97914.  Might  I  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
raiiicipal  j^jjacy,  is  it  the  case  that  the  County  Council  contemplates 
^  ■  ble  *  receiving  house  for  all  lunatics  in  the  Metropolitan 
•gji  area  ? — I  cannot  say.  (Mr.  Pildiich)  Might  I  say  with 
regard  to  one  question  asked  as  to  were  we  or  were 
we  not  rather  in  despair  of  co-ordinating  charitable  and 
municipal  relief,  I  think  Mr.  Nunn  used  the  term"  organi- 
cally connecting  "  them.  We  know  that  the  problem  has 
been  the  despair  of  philanthropic  people  in  London  for  a 
very  long  time,  but  in  our  consideration  of  this  subject 
it  is  because  the  principle  of  municipalisation  appears 
to  provide  such  a  means  of  co-ordinating  municipal 
and  charitable  relief  in  each  district  of  London  that 
we  support  it  so  strongly  as  we  do.  The  great  difficulty 
up  to  the  present  has  been  that  in  all  the  districts  of 
London  you  have  no  well  organised  centre  in  connection 
with  which  such  a  policy  could  be  carried  out. 

97915.  Except  at  Hampstead  ;  perhaps  you  do  not 
know  that  ? — I  will  deal  with  the  particular  circum- 
stances at  Hampstead. 

97916.  May  I  suggest  for  your  consideration  whether 
there  may  not  be  considerable  friction  in  two  parallel 
bodies  that  would  be  overcome  if  those  bodies  were 
united  ? — Do  you  mean  uniting  municipal  and  charitable 
work  ? 

97917.  Supposing  your  charitable  body,  some  repre- 
sentative body,  formed  a  policy  with  regard  to  the  out- 
door relief,  and  supposing  your  municipal  body  formed 
another  policy,  they  would  be  constantly  at  loggerheads, 
would  they  not  ? — They  would  be  more  likely  to  agree 
on  some  common  policy  if  they  were  together  under 
the  presidency  of  some  one  man  and  brought  in  contact 
with  one  another,  and  able  to  see  the  difficulty  each  was 
trying  to  deal  with  than  if  they  were,  as  they  are  at 
present,  absolutely  out  of  contact  one  with  the  other. 

97918.  If  one  body  actually  fed  the  other,  you  would 
reduce  it  to  a  minimum  ? — With  funds  do  you  mean  ? 

97919.  No,  with  persons  ? — Persons  to  carry  out  the 
policy  do  you  mean  ? 

97920.  Yes. — You  mean  to  say  if  the  municipal  authority 
and  the  charitable  committee  were  the  same  people  ? 

97921.  Yes. — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  that 
would  or  would  not  be  a  suitable  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

97922.  They  would  be  a  little  nearer  than  if  they  were 
parallel  bodies  ? — They  would,  indeed.  It  would  be 
rather  too  much  to  expect  that  such  absolute  cohesion 
between  the  two  bodies  would  exist,  but  no  doubt  a 
number  of  responsible  local  persons  would  be  members 
of  both  bodies,  and  so  would  co-ordinate  the  policy  of 
both  bodies. 

97923.  And  the  more  co-operation  you  would  be  able 
to  enforce  ? — That  is  so. 
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97924.  [Mr.  Gardner.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  under 
this  scheme  how  the  work  of  medical  outdoor  relief  is 
to  be  carried  on.  Would  that  be  under  the  same  system 
as  the  present  ? — [Mr.  Gray.)  It  would  be  undertaken 
by  medical  officers  under  the  control  of  the  borough 
council,  I  presume. 

97925.  By  the  sanitary  committee  of  the  borough 
council,  or  the  Poor  Law  committee  of  the  borough 
council  ? — I  cannot  say  which  the  borough  councils  would 
say  ;  whether  the  sanitary  committee  of  the  borough 
council  might  not  develop  into  the  public  health  com- 
mittee of  the  borough  council. 
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97926.  Is  that  your  idea,  that  the  domiciliary  treat- 
ment of  the  poor,  medically  considered,  should  be  under 
the  sanitary  committee,  or  under  the  Poor  Law  com- 
mittee ?  It  is  a  rather  important  question,  is  it  not  ? — 
Speaking  personally,  I  think  this  was  the  view  held  by 
our  committee,  if  not  by  the  council,  that  it  was  to  be 
a  public  health  matter — sanitary  committee. 

97927.  Therefore   coming  unoer  the  medical  officer 
of  health  ? — Yes.    I  think  that  as  far  as  one  could  gather 
from  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  preparation 
of  the  scheme,  what  we  had  before  our  minds  was  that  23  Mar.  1908 
eventually  the  local  sanitary  committee  would  not  be  

a  committee  looking  after  bricks  and  mortar  alone,  but 
looking  at  individuals  as  well,  and  it  would  become  a 
public  health  committee  with  very  close  co-ordination 
with  the  public  health  work  of  the  county  council. 

97928.  Therefore,  the  borough  council  medical  officer 
of  health  would  have  something  to  do  with  the  visiting 
and  domiciliary  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  ? — Yes. 

97929.  What  would  be  the  relationship  of  your  borough  '^^^^^^^ 
council  medical  officer,  that  is  to  say,  your  district  medical  ^'J^'^f  ^jg^^t- 
officer,  with  the  officers  responsible  for  the  inspection  ^lent  of 
of  school  children  ? — They  practically  come  into  touch  school 
now,  and  usually  co-operate  very  closely,  but  the  medical  children, 
officer  for  education  is  naturally  restricted  within  the 

school  ages  of  the  children  ;  he  does  not  touch  them 
under  the  age  of  three  or  four,  and  he  does  not  go  beyond 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  the  years  the  children  are 
at  school.  So  far  he  has  not  followed  them  home, 
but  the  day  will  come,  without  doubt,  when  the  contact 
between  these  two  officers  will  be  veiy  much  closer  than 
at  present.  The  moment  we  begin  the  work  of  examina- 
tion it  will  necessarily  be  so. 

97930.  He  must  follow  them  home,  must  he  not,  or 
hand  them  over  to  another  doctor  ? — At  present  he  will 
confer  with  the  parent  on  the  school  building.  At  present 
we  are  undertaking  examination  and  not  treatment. 
At  present  we  will  advise  the  parents :  "  Have  your 
child  treated,"  and  the  parent  will  have  to  make  her  own 
arrangements  for  getting  the  child  medically  treated, 
probably  by  taking  the  child  to  the  hospital.  Take 
for  example  such  a  case  as  a  child  found  by  examination 
to  be  suffering  from  adenoids.  The  school  medical 
officer  will  advise  the  parent  where  to  take  that  child, 
and  how  to  get  that  child  treated.  The  child  will  be 
taken  there,  and  then  there  will  come  into  review  the 
condition  of  the  child's  home.  Certain  of  the  diseases 
from  which  the  child  appears  to  be  suffering  may  possibly 
arise  from  the  condition  of  the  home,  and  the  school 
medical  officer  will  therefore  be  brought  at  once  into 
touch  with  the  local  medical  officer. 

97931.  That  is  to  say  with  the  Poor  Law  officer,  or 
the  medical  officer  of  health  ? — The  borough  council 
officer, 

97932.  The  medical  officer  of  health  ? — Yes,  the  two 
will  co-operate,  the  one  in  improving  the  home,  and  the 
other  in  treating  the  child. 

97933.  That  is  to  say,  the  district  medical  officer  will 
look  after  this  case  of  adenoids  on  the  suggestion  of  tha 
school  medical  officer  ? — That  is  a  possible  solution. 

97934.  Was  that  your  solution  ? — I  had  thought, 
taking  the  case  of  the  adenoids,  that  the  child  would 
be  sent  to  the  local  hospital  under  the  advice  of  the  school 
education  officer  ;  the  fact  that  the  child  is  suffering  from 
various  maladies  will  induce  the  school  medical  officer  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the 
borough  to  the  home. 

97935.  That  ought  to  be  done  now,  ought  it  not,  in 
ordinary  Poor  Law  administration  ? — It  is  being  done 
very  largely  now,  but  if  our  scheme  were  adopted,  we 
should  eliminate  one  of  these  sources  of  conflict,  the 
further  authority  which  is  coming  along  with  medical 
relief. 

97936.  [Mr.  Loch.)  In  the  case  of  the  children  ?— Yes. 

97937.  The  Poor  Law  medical  officer  would  go  out  ? — ■ 
He  would  go  out  of  the  scheme. 

97938.  By  your  new  arrangement  you  would  exclude 
him  from  all  child  work  ? — Yes  ;  and  we  should  have, 
as  it  were,  the  pulse  of  the  home  exhibited  in  the  condition 
of  the  child.  What  is  found  in  the  child  at  school  very 
often  will  tell  you  what  to  expect  in  the  home. 
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97939.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  So  practically  you  -would  elimi- 
nate the  district  medical  officer  altogether  ? — Yes. 

97940.  I  do  not  quite  understand  one  answer  you  gave 
this  morning  as  regards  the  enlargement  of  the  county 
area  of  London.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  in  your 
own  opinion,  or  the  opinion  of  the  cormty  council,  that 
the  Coimty  of  London  for  Poor  Law  purposes  should  be 
kept  as  it  is  at  present,  that  you  could  not  face  the  possi- 
bility of  including  in  the  Poor  Law  area  of  London  places 
like  Tottenham  ? — What  I  gave  Was  my  personal  vlev/ 
founded  on  my  knowledge  of  one  of  the  districts  which 
was  specifically  mentioned  in  the  question  ;  but  there 
is  a  difference  of  view  amongst  members  of  the  council, 
I  know,  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  enlarging  the 
area  not  for  Poor  Law  purposes  simply,  but  for  many 
other  purposes  of  municipal  government. 

9794L  Have  you  followed  it  out  as  regards  classifica- 
tion by  institution  that  if  you  leave  West  Ham  by  itself 
it  is  very  difficult  for  West  Ham  to  classify  by  institu- 
tions ? — That  is  probably  true,  that  it  would  be  more 
difficult  for  West  Ham. 

97942.  Under  your  scheme  West  Ham  would  be  bound 
to  move  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  would  it  not,  either 
towards  London  or  away  from  London  ? — It  is  part  of 
a  union  at  the  present  moment ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  move  towards  London. 

r7943.  Would  you  have  it  moved  towards  Essex  ? — 
It  might. 

97944.  At  any  rate,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you 
would  keep  it  outside  London  ? — I  think  I  would.  I 
think  that  is  the  general  desire  there  now. 

97945.  {Miss  Hill.)  May  I  gather  from  the  general 
trend  of  all  the  evidence  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the 
London  County  Council  has  as  yet  so  assimilated  its 
various  duties  that  it  is  ready  to  undertake  a  large  amount 
of  new  work  ? — Yes. 

97946.  Do  you  consider  that  the  body  best  qualified 
to  deal  with  the  poor,  and  which  would  be  interested  in 
them,  would  be  secured  by  the  members  standing  an 
election  to  bodies  like  the  county  council  and  the  borough 
councils,  which  have  many  other  and  different  duties 
such  as  paving,  lighting  and  rating  ?  Do  you  think  you 
would  get  the  sort  of  men  who  would  be  interested  in 
the  poor  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  although  the 
coimcil  is  elected  on  a  large  number  of  issues,  that  the 
work  of  education  is  being  as  efficiently  accomplished 
now  as  it  was  under  the  school  board. 
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97948.  And  that  the  people  will  have  time  for  the:e 
various  duties  ? — Yes,  they  departmentalise  very  largely. 

97949.  You  are  distinctly  prepared  to  commit  the  Poor 
Law  work  to  the  borough  councils  ? — Yes. 

Classification  97950.  In  speaking  about  the  classification,  of  which  so 
great  a  point  is  made,  I  gathered  from  your  answers  to 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  you  would  consider  it  so  important 
for  a  crippled  child  to  be  amongst  cripples  that  it  would 
quite  take  away  the  importance  of  its  being  in  its  own 
home  ? — No,  I  did  not  wish  you  to  gather  that. 

9795L  I  think  it  rather  pointed  that  way  ? — I  hardly 
wish  you  to  gather  that. 

97952.  It  is  a  point  to  be  carefully  observed,  is  it  not, 
in  all  the  arrangements  ? — Quite. 

9'  9)3.  I  was  also  rather  struck  by  what  you  said  aoout 
the  renoval  of  the  child  necessarily  from  a  mother  who 
cannot  support  it.  Many  mothers  who  go  out  to  work, 
surely  within  your  knowledge,  make  very  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  their  children.  Should  not  the  primary 
object  of  the  Poor  Law  authority  be  to  keep  the  home 
together  rather  than  to  drive  the  mother  to  part  ^^ith  her 
child  ? — There  are  many  parents  in  London  who  fully 
believe  that  they  have  made  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  the  care  of  their  children  during  their  absence  from 
home  ;  but  if  you  will  make  close  enquiries  you  will  find 
that  a  large  number  of  those  children  are  being  systematic- 
ally drugged,  and  are  being  debarred  from  all  possibility  of 
becoming  useful  members  of  the  community. 

97954.  Granted,  but  are  you  so  wholly  satisfied  with 
your  schools  and  institutions  and  scattered  homes  and 
so  on  that  you  would  to  a  very  large  extent  remove  the 
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children  from  their  parents  ? — No,  I  take  the  view  that 
with  a  very  young  child,  when  the  mother  is  competent 
and  has  the  time,  the  best  place  for  the  child  is  at  home 
with  the  parent. 

97955.  You  limit  it  to  the  very  young  ? — I  think  I 
must  discriminate  between  the  very  young  and  those 
who  are  of  school  age,  because  the  parent  has  no  choice 
with  a  child  of  school  age,  the  law  requires  her  to  send  that 
child  to  school. 

97956.  During  school  hours  ? — Yes,  and  that  makes 
it  essential  that  she  should  differently  treat  the  child  of  j 
school  age  to  the  child  imder  school  age.  For  example,  j 
she  can  send  the  child  at  the  age  of  two  to  a  minder  or  b.  ] 
creche  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  till  she  returns  \ 
from  labour  in  the  evening,  but  she  is  under  statutory  j 
obligation  to  send  the  child  of  school  age  to  school  at  the 
hour  of  nine  and  find  some  means  of  housing  that  child 
when  he  comes  out  at  the  hours  of  12  and  4.30;  therefore,  ! 
she  cannot  make  quite  the  same  arrangement  with  regard  < 
to  children  of  school  age  as  she  can  with  regard  to  a  child  j 
under  school  age.    Then,  where  I  think  discrimination 

also  arises  is  from  the  desirability  of  the  mother  nursing 
her  own  child  when  the  child  is  very  very  young,  but  that 
same  necessity  does  not  occur  with  the  child  of  more 
mature  years.  j 

97957.  You  would  lean  very  much  more  to  the  ad-  j 
vantage  of  removing  the  child  than  many  people  would, 

or  so  I  gathered  from  you,  because  there  are  many  mothers 
who  make  satisfactory  arrangements  even  for  children 
of  school  age  ? — I  wish  I  could  bring  myself  to  be  satisfied 
of  that,  but  while  I  know  that  a  great  many  of  them  send 
their  children  to  creches,  yet  those  children  are  not 
under  any  pubhc  inspection  by  local  authorities  

97958.  I  was  not  thinking  of  creches  ? — Then  when  they  C-paLiy 
send  them  to  minders  and  pay  for  them,  those  minders  of  L.C. 
are  not  under  any  control,  and  the  lives  of  those  children  ^g^^J^^ 
are  by  no  means  satisfactory  from  a  State  point  of  view,  pQ^j.^, 
and  I  feel  that  in  those  cases  the  nursery  school  would  be  Authou, 
probably  the  best  place  for  the  child.    {Mr.  Pilditch.) 

May  I  say  one  word  with  regard  to  the  question  which 
really  goes  to  the  root  of  whatever  diffculty  there  may 
be  in  the  proposals  of  the  council,  and  that  is  the  question 
as  to  whether'  the  members  of  the  London  County  Council 
and  of  the  borough  coimcils  would  have  sufficient  time  to 
do  the  work.  Of  course,  the  London  County  Council  is  a 
very  busy  body  indeed  ;  and  it  was  only  after  examin- 
ing all  other  alternalives  that  we  decided  to  suggest  it 
should  be  the  central  body  on  the  ground  of  the 
desirability  of  having  one  central  rate  raising  body 
only.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  all  the  borough 
councils  are  so  busy,  or  have  anything  like  the  same 
amount  of  work  laid  upon  them  as  the  members  of 
the  London  County  Council  have,  and  we  realise  that 
this  would  mean  a  good  deal  more  work.  According 
to  the  scheme  put  forward  the  work  which  would 
come  on  to  the  county  council,  if  it  was  made  the 
central  authority,  would  be  of  two  chaiaoters  :  iir.Kt.  1 
the  administrative  work,  the  administration  of  addi-  i 
tional  lunatic  asylums,  which  would  come  from  the 
asylums  board  and  would  go  to  the  asylums  committee 
and,  secondly,  the  question  of  co-ordinating  and  controUirg 
expenditure  and  so  on,  two  very  different  kinds  of  thing. 
With  regard  to  both  those  matters,  we  fully  realise  it 
means  a  good  deal  more  work  upon  the  present  members 
of  the  council,  and  we  faced  the  fact  that  there  might 
have  to  be  some  increase  of  membership.  We  thought 
we  saw  a  way  of  doing  this  by  giving  fuller  representa- 
tion to  some  ten  or  a  dozen  big  districts  in  London, 
which  are  very  inadecjuately  represented  now,  I 
mean  districts  of  nearly  50,000  voters  having  only 
two  members,  while  other  districts  with  7,000  or 
8,000  voters  have  two  members.  We  saw  a  way 
of  returning  something  like  twenty  or  twenty  -  five 
new  members  who  could  be  placed  on  the  council 
without  affecting  its  character  seriously,  and  who 
would  provide  just  the  requisite  number  to  fulfil 
these  fresh  duties.  At  the  present  moment  the  asylums 
committee  of  the  council  has  a  membership  of  thirty-five 
to  look  after  the  asylums  and  so  on.  We  quite  see  that 
we  should  have  to  have  some  more  members,  and 
think  that  about  twenty-five  would  probably  give  the 
necessary  increase  of  membership. 

97959.  {Chairman.)  Of  course,  your  Asylums  Committee 
has  done,  so  far  as  institutional  supervision  is  concerned. 
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lision    very  much  the  same  sort  of  work  that  it  would  have  to 


do  hereafter  ? — That  is  so. 

97960.  Your  real  diiEeulty  is  supervising  and  cou- 


uld'rol 
L,C. 

( optfon  trolling  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  an  increased  number,  say, 
111  bars,   of  twenty  to  twenty-five  given  to  the  present  divisions 
by  an  all-round  saitable  scheme,  would  provide  us  -with 
an  extra  number  which  would   enable  us  to  do  this 
work. 

97961.  What  addition  did  you  contemplate  for  that. 
Would  that  be  from  persons  nominated  from  outside 
of  speciil  experience  ? — You  will  see  from  the  scheme 
that  we  did  suggest  there  should  be  a  certain  number 
of  representatives  from  the  borough  councils  themselves  ; 
not  necessarily  one  from  each  borough  council,  but, 
possibly,  if  so  many  were  not  needed  from  grouped 
districts,  or  som  'thing  of  that  sort,  and  that  in 
addition  there  might  be  some  co-opted  members  whose 
nam3S  might  be  suggested  by  the  Local  Government 
Boird.  We  thought  the  class  of  member  who  might 
come  on  as  a  co-opted  msmber  is  the  man  who  is  now 
oa  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  to  some  extent. 

97962.  Surely  there  would  be  some  difficulty  about 
nominating  the  borough  m?mbers  ? — They  would  be 
representative. 

97063.  Unless  you  take  one  from  each  ? — That  would 
bj  a  detail  we  have  not  worked  out.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary to  take  one  from  each. 

979G4.  What  is  your  experience  on  the  county  council, 
do  you  find  big  committees  work  well  ? — You  must  have 
them  of  a  certain  size.  I  think  they  work  very  well. 
You  see  a  big  committee  like  the  asylums  committee 
must  be  big  because  it  has  so  many  institutions  t-o  look 
after,  therefore,  it  mast  have  a  sufficient  membership  to 
give  sufficient  members  to  look  after  the  different 
institutions. 

97965.  What  portion  of  the  members  of  the  council 
are  members  of  the  education  committee  ? — There  are 
tjirty-eight  members  of  the  education  comraittee,  and 
there  are  twelve  now,  there  used  to  be  five  co-opted 
members.  (Mr.  Gray.)  We  are  recommending  another 
seven.  We  have  only  five  ladies  co-opted  at  the 
present  time. 

97966.  And  no  more  ? — No  more  co-opted  at  all. 

97967.  The  ex  )erience  of  co-opted  members  is  satis- 
factory, is  it  no  J  ? — We  are  increasing  the  number,  and 
the  practice  of  co-option  has  been  adopted  pretty  well 
throughout  the  country.  (Mr.  Pilditch.)  There  was 
raised  the  same  point  with  regard  to  the  borough 
councils.  In  the  borough  councils  I  do  not  think  the 
same  difficulty  would  arise  as  might  arise  with  tiie 
London  County  Council ;  they  are  not  so  busy  or  full  of 
work  that  I  think  we  should  anticipate  any  difficulty  in 
getting  sufficient  numbers  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
local  body. 

97968.  {Miss  Hill.)  Have  you  found  that  the  members 
who  are  members  both  of  the  borough  council  and  the 
guardians  work  very  much  on  the  guardians  ? — Yes, 
that  is  exactly  what  I  have  found,  that  some  of  the 
men  who  have  worked  the  hardest  on  the  borough 
council  have  also  worked  hardest  on  the  guardians. 

97969.  That  is  your  experience,  is  it  ? — Yes,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone  ;  it  is  the  hard  worker  does  it  wherever  he 
is  put.  With  regard  to  the  borough  council.  I  must 
point  out  this,  under  the  statute  by  which  they  are 
coastituted  there  may  be  S3venty,  the  maximum  number 
i  i  sr^venty  ;  I  think  a  certain  number  of  them  have 
never  yet  taken  their  maximimi  number  ;  they  have 
found  they  could  do  their  work  with  less,  and  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  increase  their  numbers,  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  carry  this  scheme  out. 

97970.  {Mr.  Loch.)  The  question  of  the  number  of 
borough  councillors  who  are  also  members  of  the  guardians 
Vv-as  raised.  I  have  a  return  here  which  is  not  official, 
but  I  think  can  be  trusted.  It  seems  to  show  that  those 
who  are  both  councillors  and  guardians  are  very  few 
comparatively.  The  number  of  borough  councillors 
Pt:i,nds  at  1,583,  there  are,  I  understand,  839  guardians 
and  132  were  both  councillors  and  guardians,  showing 
that  at  present  there  is  not  a  very  large  strength  of  guar- 
dians amongst  borough  councillors.  Docs  that  return 
surprise  you  ?— Yes.  {Mr.  Gray.)  I  think  it  docs.  I 
thought  the  proportion  was  larger. 
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97971.  So  that  practically  one  is  making  it  apply  to 
a  new  set  of  people  to  do  some  new  work,  at  least  that 
is  suggested  ? — Yes. 

97972.  With  regard  to  what  was  said  about  the  guar- 
dians and  their  election,  when  one  looks  at  your  abstract, 
one  sees  that  the  year  before  the  election  time  comes,  there 
is  a  very  large  increase  in  the  parochial  elector — evidently 
he  is  very  much  looked  up,  the  consequence  is  that  one 
concludes  that  the  political  element  in  the  election  is  a 
very  strong  force  in  screwing  up  the  number  of  political 
electors.  If  you  consider  the  guardians  on  the  other 
hand,  do  you  think  the  guardians  ever  have  honours 
paid  to  them  such  as  being  chairman  or  vice-chairman 
or  aldermen  or  anything  of  that  sort,  or  receive  any 
public  honour  for  their  work  ? — They  never  have  so  far 
as  I  know  purely  for  Poor  Law  service,  as  membei-s  of 
the  Poor  Law  authorities. 

97973.  While  on  the  one  hand  in  the  borough  councils 
there  are  many  things  that  make  honours  for  men,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  the  Poor  Law  guardians  there  is 
nothing  such  as  men  would  really  covet  from  the  point 
of  view  of  public  honours  ? — No. 

97974.  Under  those  circumstances  do  you  not  think 
it  is  very  natural  that  there  should  be  less  keanness  both 
to  stand,  and  less  keenness  to  vote  ? — Yes. 

97975.  Does  not  that  lead  to  this,  that  possibly  if  the 
guardians  were  treated  with  equal  honour  and  respect  as 
borough  councillors,  or  as  members  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  had  anything  like  the  same  opportunities 
there,  the  relation  of  the  public  to  the  guardians  would 
be  different  to  what  it  now  is  ? — It  may  be  that  the 
candidates  would  whip  up  more  of  their  personal  friends 
and  that  there  would  be  a  greater  interest,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  alone  would  carry  it  to  the  extent  that  we 
desire. 

97976.  I  am  only  trying  to  put  the  other  side  of  the  Po'itical 
question  which,  I  think,  has  been  rather  overlooked,  influence 
Even  so,  is  it  not  very  desirable  to  detach  all  this  Poor  elections. 
Law  work,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  from  political 

strife  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  The  party  system 
does  prevent  us  getting  rusty,  and  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  greater  incentive  to  exertion  than  the  criticism 
of  your  political  opponent. 

97977.  But  it  might  cut  both  ways  :  it  might,  and  cne 
sees  it  does  indeed,  cut  in  this  wa}%  that  a  man  who  would 
stand  firm  if  he  was  dealing  with  a  business  and  not 
exposed  to  political  torment  would  yield  altogether 
when  it  came  to  facing  a  crowd  ;  and  the  e  questions  of 
out-relief,  and  so  on,  are  questions  on  which  you  must 
face  a  crowd  ;  they  are  popular  questions  and  must  remain 
so  ? — I  think  that  the  same  argument  might  be  applied 
to  a  very  large  number  of  the  duties  discharged  both  by 
Parliament  and  by  county  councils.  There  are  many 
of  these  questions,  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  an  argument 
which  is  very  largely  used  in  favour  of  one  legislative 
assembly  which  is  not  popularly  elected,  some  of  the 
questions  which  come  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  some  which  come  before  the  county  council,  might 
from  the  individual  point  of  view  be  better  dealt  with 
entirely  outside  all  party  considerations,  but  nevertheless, 
although  party  cansiderations  are  brought  to  bear  on 
them,  you  get  through. 

97978.  Of  course,  it  all  turns  upon  what  you  mean  by 
getting  through.  I  should  have  thought  that  a  survey 
of  Parliament  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  if  that  be 
taken  as  a  test,  would  show  that  questions  in  which 
private  benefits  were  under  discussion,  essentially  the 
case  in  the  Poor  Law,  were  questions  on  which  it  was 
mo  t  difficult  to  withstand  a  wide  public  appeal  ? — 
There  is  m  doubt  something  in  that.  It  is  difficult  to 
stand  firm  in  a  hotly  contested  electi  n  which  is  fought 
on  party  lines,  but  then  that  very  difficulty  brings  about 
its  own  remedy.  The  difficulties  of  the  individual  are 
not  restricted  to  one  pe  'son  alone,  they  are  exjierienced 
by  manj',  and  the  end  of  it  is  that  the  view  which  is  taken 
by  the  individual  becomes  the  view  of  the  party,  and 
instead  of  his  having  to  fight  his  position  alone,  his  party 
have  endorsed  his  view,  and  I  think  that  in  a  rough  way 
3"0u  get  a  sort  of  compensation  very  rapidly. 

97979.  It  is  on  that  that  you  would  rely  ?— Yes.    I  Co  option  of 
have  been  through  a  good  many  political  fights,  but  I  1?^^"^^'^' 
do  find  that  where,  perhaps,  your  hottest  struggle  is,  (joj^j^'i^^ggg 
and  where  hostile  criticism  is  directed  against  you,  those 
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are  the  very  factors  upon  which  you  get  the  largest  support 
from  your  political  friends,  that  you  are  not  standing 
alone. 

97980.  Can  one  understand  that  one  of  the  co-options 
that  now  take  place  in  regard  to,  say,  education,  as  a 
matter  that  you  have  referred  to,  or  any  other  branch 
of  county  council  work,  are  political :  that  they  are  all 
done,  so  to  speak,  on  the  merits  of  the  person  ? — No, 
I  cannot  say  they  are  not  political  because  I  believe 
our  policy  at  the  present  time  is  to  give  to  the  political 
parties  on  the  council  their  proportion  of  co-opted  persons, 
but  then  each  party  secures  people  of  recognised  com- 
petence in  the  world  of  education,  and  if  the  same  principle 
were  followed  here,  while  the  proportion  of  parties  would 
be  maintained,  the  co-option  would  be  that  of  persons 
acquainted  with  Poor  Law,  and  indeed,  such  a  provision 
could  be  laid  down  by  Statute,  as  it  is  laid  down  by  the 
Education  Acts.    You  are  not  to  co-opt  all  and  sundry 
under  the  Education  Act,  there  is  a  scheme  under  which 
each  local  authority  has  to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  you  must  make  provision  for  the  due  representation 
of  various  educational  interests  amongst  the  co-opted 
persons,  and  in  the  same  way  I  can  well  understand,  that 
although  the  council  has  not  pronounced  an  opinion  upon 
this  phase  of  the  question,  these  committees  will  have 
to  be  constituted  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  which 
probably  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  approval,  and  that  we  should,  therefore 
have  to  follow  exactly  the  same  lines  for  Poor  Law  as 
we  follow  now  for  education.    Mr.  Harper  has  just  put 
the  Act  into  my  hand,  and  it  provides  that  the  person^  co- 
opted  shall  be  persons  of  experience  of  education,  and 
persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds 
of  schools  in  the  area  in  which  the  council  acts  ;  so  I  can 
imagine  persons  of  experience  in  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law,  and  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs 
of  the  poor  in  the  district  over  which  the  council  acts. 

9798L  I  quite  clearly  understand  that  in  educational 
matters  you  are  dealing  with  much  more  precise  issues 
than  you  are  dealing  with  when  you  deal  with  relief,  and 
the  question  that  one  asks  naturally  after  your  answer 
is  :  What  do  you  mean  by  your  principles  here  ?  Without 
that  this  would  mean  little  or  nothing.  Are  the  prin- 
ciples of  relief  the  same  as  those  you  mentioned  with 
regard  to  education,  or  what  are  they  ;  indeed  it  is  on 
that  the  whole  issue  turns.  The  Poor  Law  turns  on  the 
acceptance  of  certain  principles.  You  propose  to  make 
certain  very  great  changes.  Are  those  principles  to  go 
forward,  or  what  is  to  go  forward  ?  Judging  from  your 
statement,  two  of  which  you  are  in  favour  are  not  going 
forward  ;  you  are  proposing  many  things  which  I  think 
other  people  would  call  very  pauperising  ? — The  only 
proposal  that  I  recognise  as  open  to  that  criticism  is  the 
proposal  I  make  with  regard  to  a  very  very  small  section 
of  persons  who  receive  relief,  that  is  the  children  who 
are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  and  whether  the  present 
principle  would  be  maintained,  or  better  adapted  is 
largely  dependent  on  a  careful  study  of  the  question, 
which  the  great  authorities  might  give  to  it.  I  cannot 
conceive  it  possible  that  the  interests  of  the  poor,  or  the 
interests  of  the  ratep'i.yer  in  London  could  be  worsened 
(if  I  may  use  a  word  which  is  not  unknown)  by  such 
interests  being  placed  under  the  careful  and  steady 
consideration  of  a  great,  committee  constituted  in  the 
form  that  I  have  suggested.  There  is  no  authority  now 
which  sits  do-WTi  to  carefully  consider  whether  the  methods 
adopted  yesterday  are  the  wisest,  or  whether  they  could 
be  improved  upon  to-morrow.  Our  boards  of  guardians 
find  sufficient  at  hand  to  occupy  the  whole  of  their  time, 
and  one  would  like  to  have  some  sort  of  committee,  such 
as  this  Committee  of  the  Council,  which  would  have  power 
for  a  little  scientific  study,  as  well  as  for  administration. 

97983.  Granted  the  utility  of  science  by  those  who 
know  how  to  handle  it,  do  you  think  a  system  of  ad- 
ministration that  is  not  invoked  by  the  ordinances,  we 
Tvill  say,  of  a  central  governing  body  like  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  we  will  say,  is  easy  of  general  application 
all  over  England  ?— Yes  ;  because  I  think  that  these 
authorities  such  as  we  have  referred  to  in  the  scheme 
ought  not  to  be  engaged  in  simply  relieving  the  poor 
but  in  striving  to  prevent  poverty. 

.  97983.  Granted  absolutely  ;  but  the  question  is,  when 
we  get  to  principles  which  have  to  be  applied  all  through 
the  country,  whether  in  making  this  proposition  to  us  you 


have  any  statement  to  make  with  regard  to  these  prin-  Necessi  fo 
ciples,  because  on  that  the  whole  thing  will  turn  ?— No,  consideltioa 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  the  conditions  under  which     'letaj  iu 
outdoor  relief  against  indoor  relief  should  be  granted.  L.C.C.j 

97984.  Or  any  other  proposition  as  to  the  right  way  analog^ If^ 
of  handling  cases  ? — No,  we  have  dealt  with  this  from  transfe'ice 
the  point  of  view  of  municipal  machinery  ;  and  we  have  of  Edui,ion 
set  up  what  we  considered  to  be  a  machine  which  would  Autlioiji, 
consider    those   principles,    and   reform   them  where 
necessary. 

97985.  That  is  to  say,  you  start  the  machine,  and  j-ou 
let  the  new  aggregation  of  people,  whatever  they  may  be, 
settle  the  methods  ;  does  it  not  come  to  that  ? — You 
may  say  the  same  thing  of  every  statute  that  has  altered 
the  constitution  of  the  local  authority  deahng  with  a 
certain  subject. 

97986.  I  think  this  is  haraly  to  be  dealt  with  like  that, 
because  surely  in  this  case  it  is  a  question  whether  you 
carry  forward  procedure  already  known,  or  whether 
you  do  not.  That  is  open  to  anybody  to  judge.  If  you 
make  a  change  in  the  law,  you  consider  what  the  present 
law  is,  and  make  a  change  from  that  present  law.  So 
here  with  metliod  and  method.  What  one  feels  about 
this  is  one  does  not  know  where  you  would  strand  us — 
I  am  speaking  for  myself,  of  course.  I  cannot  make  out 
from  this  where  we  should  be  ;  certainly  there  would 
be  a  great  shuffling  of  authorities  ? — Yes. 

97987.  And  certainly,  also,  there  would  be  possibly 
new  methods  ;  but  wbat  new  methods,  or  what  the  new 
principles  are  to  be,  I  think  we  get  no  idea  of  ;  upon  that 
after  all  is  based  the  constitution  of  your  local  authority 
because  you  may  use  it  in  the  one  way  or  the  other 
according  to  what  its  purpose  and  constitution  would  be  ? 
■ — May  I  with  all  respect  suggest  that  when  the  Technical 
Education  Board  for  London  and  the  School  Board  for 
London  were  abolished,  and  the  duties  of  both  were 
transferred  to  a  committee  of  the  County  Council,  no  one 
attempted  to  lay  down  the  rule  to  the  effect  that  the 
procedure  of  the  old  school  board  should  be  adopted  or 
ehould  be  changed,  or  suggested  that  the  procedure  of  the 
technical  education  board  should  be  adopted  or  changed. 
The  committee  was  constituted.  Care  was  taken  to  see 
that  it  was  a  fully  informed  committee ;  care  was  taken 
to  secure  some  continuity  by  requiring  the  council  to 
co-opt  during  the  first  year  of  its  life  some  of  the 
members  of  the  abolished  authority.  Then  that  authority 
so  constituted  was  left  free  to  develop.  One  may  argue 
from  that  it  perpetuated  all  which  was  best  in  principle 
which  had  been  followed  by  its  predecessors,  and  im- 
proved where  they  found  improvement  was  necessary. 
No  one  will  gainsay  the  statement  that  the  work  of  the  old 
technical  education  board  has  been  greatly  improved 
upon.  Parliament  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  lay  down 
any  express  opinion  with  regard  to  the  principles  which 
were  to  be  followed ;  and  I  apply  that  quite  recent 
experience,  and  one  that  is  vivid  in  my  mind,  to  the 
proposals  which  I  have  before  me,  if  I  constitute  an 
authority  which  is  strong  and  comprehensive,  and  give 
them  power  to  discriminate  the  duties  they  are  called 
upon  to  fulfil.  There  are  certain  members  of  the  public 
health  committee,  and  certain  of  the  other  committees, 
they  have  a  remainder  which  cannot  be  allotted  to  the 
existing  committees,  and  they  allot  that  to  the  Poor  Law 
committee.  Then  that  Poor  Law  committee  would 
naturally  perpetuate  what  is  in  existence  for  the  moment, 
it  could  not  change  in  twenty-four  hours ;  but  I  could 
not  by  any  means  guarantee  that  on  consideration  of  tho 
subject  it  would  not  bring  about,  not  only  within  its  own 
immediate  range  of  operations,  but  also  in  the  local 
authorities  it  is  directing  and  controlling,  considerable 
changes  in  their  methods  of  treatment.  They  might,  on  a 
study  of  the  question,  draw  lines  which  are  not  existent 
at  the  present  time  between  outdoor  and  indoor  relief. 

97988.  You  would  recognise  the  fact  that  the  present 
and  future  of  an  educational  development  is  very  different 
from  the  present  and  future  of  the  relief  development ; 
in  the  one  case  you  can  have  schemes  as  widely  apart  ae 
possible  from  the  present  administration,  but  in  the 
educational  development,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
very  process  of  its  movement,  it  goes  from  one  point  to 
another  ? — I  do  not  press  them  as  an  exact  parallel,  but  I 
think  the  one  does  illustrate  the  other. 

97989.  One  would  have  wished  for  a  little  more  light  on 
that  issue,  that  is  what  I  should  say  ? — Then  I  should  be 
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afraid,  if  I  were  to  try  to  give  that  light,  I  might  be 
expressing  my  private  views  and  go  far  beyond  the  scheme 
that  the  council  placed  on  paper. 

97990.  Principles  are  referred  to  by  your  paper  and 
by  the  council,  so  it  is  natural  for  one  to  ask  what  are 
the  principles — the  principles  of  administration. 

97991.  {3Ir.  Bentham.)  It  is  more  necessary  to  lay 
down  a  principle  upon  which  people  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  community  rather  than 
education,  for  this  reason :  That  we  expect  people  to 
provide  a  livelihood  for  themselves  ;  that  any  scheme 
of  public  provision  should  tend  towards  ultimate  self- 
support  rather  than  to  public  support.  The  question 
of  education  is  altogether  different,  it  is  on  a  different 
basis ;  it  is  impossible  for  people  to  make  provision 
for  their  own  education  in  the  sense  that  we  should 
expect  people  to  provide  their  own  livelihood  and  the 
livelihood  of  their  children,  so  principles  are  necessary 
to  be  laid  down  as  to  what  shall  constitute  eligibility  for 
relief.  It  is  no  remedy  merely  to  divide  the  dependent 
classes  amongst  different  bodies,  we  must  see  where  it  is 

,  going  to  land  us,  or  multitudes  of  people  may  be  living 
upon  public  funds  under  disguise  ? — Surely  that  is 
a  fear  which  we  need  not  seriously  entertain,  I  ccause 
the  people  who  would  be  administering  this  scheme 
are  keenly  interested  in  preventing  the  pauperisation 
of  London. 

97992.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that  at  all.  They  are  not 
keen  to  prevent  pauperism  ? — {Mr.  Pilditch.)  Not  the 
central  body  proposed  ? 

97993.  [Mr.  Benfham.)  Not  that  I  know  of  so  fir. 

1  97934.  {Air.  Loch.)  You  put  before  us  very  clearly,  bo 
far  as  possible,  how  the  various  doctors  would  come 

^^^^  together  in  one  hou.=c  somewhere,  but  besides  the  doctors 
there  are  visitors,  and  the  visitors  are  becoming  more  and 
more  numerous.  There  is  your  education  visitor  and  Sir 
Shirley  Murph3''s  visitor  and  the  relieving  officers  and  fo 
on,  and  by  the  scheme  of  dividing  the  relief  work  up 
between  the  education  and  the  Poor  Law,  it  seems  to  me 
to  nm  yet  another  risk  of  having  this  duplication  of  work. 
You  already  have,  undoubtedly,  the  attendance  officer, 
and  if  all  the  work  is  in  his  hands  you  make  of  him  an 
inquiry  officer  like  a  Poor  Law  relief  inquiry  officer.  Are 
you  not  afraid  that  with  these  various  visitors  attachs-d 
all  of  them  to  different  bodies  you  will  not  make  the  -work 
of  relief,  at  any  rate  for  the  Poor  Law  body  that  has  to 
do  all  this  central  work  of  relief  (the  main  work  locally), 
such  that  they  will  be  in  a  very  great  plight,  because  no 
sooner  do  they  come  to  a  decision  on  a  case  than  it  goes 
to  the  education  committee  or  rather  the  children's  care 
committee  ;  they  may  or  may  not  entirely  reject  what 
the  Poor  Law  people  have  done,  then  you  would  have 
two  opposite  views,  and  the  people  will  not  undei stand 
you  at  all.  The  one  chance  as  far  as  ray  experience  goes 
with  regard  to  relief  is  to  have  quite  a  clear  statement 
of  what  you  will  do  and  not  do.  Let  that  be  generalised 
and  different  people  will  understand  what  your  policy 
is.  It  seems  to  me  here  ycu  have  two  concurrent  policies 
which  may  easily  mislead  one,  the  guardians  taking  quite 
a  different  view  to  the  children's  committee  ? — Yes,  but 
I  am  afraid  you  have  not  appreciated  the  fact  that  the 
view  of  the  one  authority  would  pass  to  the  other  com- 
mittee via  the  central  controlling  force. 

97995.  1  did  not  know  there  was  any  system  that 
would  affect  his  question  ? — Supposung,  for  example,  wo 
were  working  through  a  Poor  Law  committee  and  an 
education  committee,  the  Poor  Law  committee  would 
never  send  an  imperative  instruction  across  to  the 
education  committee  ;  to  act  in  that  manner  would 
certainly  lead  to  trouble.  We  should  probably  work 
with  this  committee  exactly  as  we  are  working 
now  in  the  various  committees  of  the  council  ;  we 
exchange  memoranda  as  to  the  methods  which  shall 
be  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  various  classes  of  work, 
and  if  the  two  committees  agree,  well  and  good  ;  we 
report  to  the  council  that  we  agree,  but  if  we  cannot 
agree,  if  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two 
committees,  then  we  have  a  special  machinery  in  exist- 
ence to  which  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  may  be 
brought  for  consideration. 

97996.  You  propose  to  have  the  same  system  locally ; 
the  borough  comicil  is  to  act  as  master  settler  of  any 
question  upon  which  these  two  committees  differ  ? — 
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Naturally,  they  are  the  committees  of  the  council  and  if 
those  committees  cannot  agree  without  reference  to  their 
parent  authority,  they  would  go  to  the  parent  authority 
for  instruction.  This  occurs  now  :  We,  as  a  Local  Govern- 
ment committee,  have  for  some  time  been  dealing  v/ith 
a  question  of  special  courts  for  the  hearing  of  school 
attendance  cases  ;  we  have  been  in  constant  correspond- 
ence with  the  education  committee  on  this  subject  with 
a  view  to  coming  to  a  closer  agreement.  If  we  had 
reached  an  agreement  (the  subject-matter  fell  through 
owing  to  the  action  taken  in  Parliament)  we  should  have 
simply  reported  to  the  council  that  we  had  agreed,  and 
the  council  would  have  authorised  us  to  go  forward  through 
the  proper  committee.  If  conflict  had  arisen  and  we  had 
not  proceeded  in  that  way,  the  subject  would  have  been 
referred  to  the  general  purposes  committee  of  the  council 
and  an  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  conflicting  parties. 

97997.  I  can  ciuite  understand  this  on  general  views, 
and  I  can  quite  understand  it  on  matters  on  which  they 
shall  decide  what  shall  be  done,  but  my  special  difficulty 
is  that  someone  must  be  made  responsible  for  the  family  ; 
it  is  the  Poor  Law  authority  at  present,  and  it  seems 
difficult  to  divide  that  up  between  two  authorities  in  the 
running  daily  work  of  the  two  bodies  ;  I  think  it  is  im- 
possible. It  is  possible  to  departmentalise  all  work 
absolutely,  but  I  do  think  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
departmentalise  a  case  in  halves,  which  I  think  is  what 
you  are  attempting  ;  is  it  not  so  ? — We  have  not  appre- 
hended any  difficulty  of  that  character  ;  you  perhaps 
will  allow  me  to  say  that  notwithstanding  the  criticism 
expressed  in  the  questions  to-day  I  do  not  apprehend 
any  serious  difficulty,  as  I  believe  we  have  overcome 
the  other  phase  of  London  life  to  which  I  have  referred 
so  markedly  to-day  ;  all  this  kind  of  difficulty  was  fore- 
shadowed when  the  Act  of  1902  was  on  the  stocks.  ] 
used  to  hear  all  this  constantly  then,  and  I  thought  there 
might  be  somethmg  in  it,  but  these  apprehended  diffi.- 
culties  have  been  overcome  by  an  exercise  of  common 
sense. 

97998.  Ycu  are  surely  referring  to  what  is  quite  different 
from  what  we  ever  have  in  the  relief  work  in  individual 
families,  there  is  no  precedent  for  what  you  are  pro- 
posing— none  ? — I  do  not  apprehend  any  serious  diffi- 
culty. 

97999.  One  may  fairly  ask  for  a  precedent  when  you 
are  making  such  a  tremendous  change  as  you  propose  ? — 
{Mr.  Pilditch)  Would  it  not  be  an  equally  tremendous 
change  if  you  adopt  any  of  the  other  alternatives  that 
presumably  have  been  before  this  Commission. 

98000.  I  think  not.    I  have  known  of  all  the  propositions  Care  of 
lhat  have  been  made  to  us,  and  I  do  not  remember  any-  children  a 
where  there  has  been  a  proposal  to  divide  the  family  up  ?  subsidiary 
You  are  thinking  of  the  children  question.  ?  's" 

98001.  Yes,  in  relation  to  the  Poor  Law,  not  otherwise  ?  scheme. 
— I  See  we  have  not  been  speaking  of  the  same  thing ; 

I  think  the  point  to  think  of  is  the  principle  of  the 
working  of  the  main  p'-oposal. 

98002.  You  say  this  Poor  Law,  if  I  may  call  education 
Poor  Law,  which  you  practically  propose  to  create  is  based 
really  on  Section  3  of  this  Act  of  1906  which  is  purely  an 
Act  for  the  provision  of  funds  out  of  the  rates  for  the 
feeding  of  the  children.  We  have  no  other  basis  for  this 
Poor  Law  unless  it  be  the  section  of  the  Education  Act, 
which  is  a  very  broad  section,  and  about  which  there 
has  been  a  recent  circular.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore, 
can  you  fairly  build  up  on  any  existing  statutory  law 
what  you  suggest  as  a  division  between  Poor  Law  and 
education  ? — {Mr.  Gray.)  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  am  certain 
of  this,  that  our  scheme  will  stand  without  this  line  re- 
ferring to  the  out-door  relief  of  the  children,  and  I  hope 
the  scheme  as  a  whole  will  not  be  judged  by  the  pre- 
dominance which  has  been  given  to-day  to  what  is  really 
an  incident  in  the  scheme,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
scheme.  This  question  of  the  care  of  a  certain  number 
of  the  children  has  throughout  the  day  been  treated  as 
though  it  were  essential  to  the  main  lines  of  the  scheme. 
Ft  is  not.  It  is  a  reform  which  we  would  gladly  accomplish 
in  connection  with  the  scheme,  but  if  serious  practical 
difficulties  are  considered  by  the  Commission  to  stand 
in  the  way,  that  recommendation  if  dropped  from  the 
scheme,  leaves  the  scheme  -without  serious  injury.  The 
merit  of  county  council  central  control  and  borough  counci 
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local  control  remain  intact,  whether  you  treat  all  out-door 
relief  of  the  children  as  a  Poor  Law  matter  or  an  educa- 
tional matter.  {Mr.  Pilditch.)  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to 
emphasise  what  has  just  fallen  from  Mr.  Gray,  because  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  personally,  I  was  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  what  I  considered  this  extraneous 
matter  in  our  report,  though  1  do  not  say  I  am 
opposed  to  it  in  principlp.  As  we  disentangled  it 
in  our  mind,  it  ought  to  be  disentangled  in  the 
Commissioners'  minds,  if  I  may  so  suggest,  from  the 
mr.in  principle,  the  point  we  want  to  advocate.  It  is 
quite  outside,  and  a  subsidiary  matter.  (Mr.  Gray.)  I 
have  taken  the  questions  to-day  as  meaning  that  the 
Commissioners  saw  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
remainder  of  the  scheme,  but  had  found  a  difficulty  with 
this  detail.  I  have  directed  my  replies  to  attempting 
to  remove  their  difficulties  on  the  details,  assuming 
there  was  no  need  to  enter  into  a  justification  of  the 
main  principles  as  they  were  apparently  not  in  conflict. 

98003.  To  refer  to  Paragraph  12,  a-^  a  matter  of  fact 
have  you  found  a  division  of  service  between  several 
local  authorities  has  led  to  much  overlapping  in  London  ? 
— I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

98004.  What  would  you  quote  as  instances  ? — In  the 
matter  of  the  asylums,  there  is  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

98005.  Putting  aside  the  asylums  and  the  lunatics  ? — 
The  county  council  educate  children,  the  guardians 
educate  children,  the  district  managers  educate  children, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  are  educating 
children. 

98006.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  deal  with  one 
class  of  child  ? — Yes. 

98007.  Can  it  be  said  that  there  is  overlapping.  There 
are  four  authorities,  but  they  are  not  seriously  over- 
lapping ? — We  have  favus  schools  ;  they  have  ringworm 
schools.  I  think  the  two  are  the  same,  and  economy 
and  efficiency  would  probably  be  secured  by  bringing  the 
two  sets  of  patients  under  the  one  control. 

98008.  In  that  case  one  authority  might  take  both  ? 
— We  are  dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  special  classes, 
and  obtaining  the  finest  advice  which  the  world  can  offer 
in  the  treatment  of  children  mentally  and  physically 
defective. 

98009.  Has  any  proposition  been  made  by  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  or  the  Local  Government  Eoard 
to  make  this  transfer  ?• — Not  to  my  knc  wledge. 

98010.  Why  should  not  it  be  made,  because  then  the 
overlapping  would,  slop  ? — In  that  particular  instance, 
yes. 

98011.  What  other  instances  have  j-ou  ? — The  London 
County  Council  is  said  to  be  the  central  health  authority 
f  or  London,  and  if  I  may  in  Sir  Shirley  Murphy's  presence 
quote  the  illustration,  I  presume  th?«t  the  most  complete 
farangements  which  were  ever  made  in  London  for 
dealing  with  infectious  diseases,  were  the  arrangements 
mn,de  by  Sir  Shirley  Murphy,  in  connection  with  the 
bubonic  plague  and  the  piospect  of  London  being  de- 
vastated by  that. 

98012.  That  is  to  say  by  the  council's  plan  you  would 
■wish  Sir  Shirley's  department  to  take  over  the  health 
I^art  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ?— The  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  are  dealing  with  these  infectious 
diseases  hospitals,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  would 
be  far  preferable  for  London,  if  the  treatment  of  infectious 
diseases  were  in  the  hands  of  a  central  authority. 

98013.  With  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  proper,  these 
of  course,  are  extraneous  things  which  have  been  started 
to  meet  some  special  purpose,  and  naturally  all  kinds 
of  things  have  been  put  under  one  board  historically, 
■and  it  is  Cjuite  understandable ;  but  with  the  Poor  Law 
proper,  where  is  the  overlapping  there  ? — I  am  not  quite 
sure  how  far  our  definition  of  what  is  Poor  Law  services 
would  agree.  I  have  before  my  eyes  here  the  idea  of 
the  industrial  schools.  The  London  County  Councils 
has  a  number  of  industrial  schools,  and  the  jMotropolitan 
Asylums  Board  are  dealing  with  remand  homos. 

98014.  Could  not  your  remand  homes  be  by  arrange- 
ment transferred  ? — That  does  not  in  itself  necessitate 
an  alteration  of  system  ? — Yes. 
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93015.  You  are  the  prison  authority,  therefore  the 
rema-nd  home  might  go  to  you.  That  is  surely  no  objec- 
tion ? — If  the  four  alterations  which  1  have  already 
quoted  were  to  be  met  by  a  transfer,  v.e  are  getting 
along  to  the  accomplishment  of  my  scheme. 

98016.  Instead  of  asking  for  a  great  alteration  you  by 
pure  administrative  arrangement  as  between  tv;o  authori- 
ties, with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
can  carry  it  out ;  but  it  does  not  touch  the  main  pioblem 
of  the  Poor  Law. — I  find  here  that  notification  is  sent 
to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  by  the  borough 
medical  officers — that  is  notification  of  diseases. 

98017.  Not  normal  diseases  ?— And  the  hospitals  are 
under  the  charge  of  the  Poor  Law  unions,  at  the  cost  of 
the  Poor  Law  unions. 

98018.  Would  you  in  sequence  say  that  all  infirmaries 
must  be  moved  from  the  Poor  Law  unions  ? — No,  not 
the  infirmaries. 

98010.  Why  should  not  this  be  treated  as  it  has  been 
treated,  as  an  appendage  of  the  infirmaries  ? — I  was  not 
aware  that  it  had  been. 

98020.  _It  is  a  Poor  Law  institution,  and  to  it  Poor  Law 
cases  are  sent  ? — Yes. 

f8021.  Is  there  any  other  thing  that  causes  confusion 
and  unnecessary  expenditure  ?  Where  should  the  ex- 
penditure be  reduced  ?- — I  think  you  would  find  it  if 
you  tried  in  Eltham. 

98022.  What  have  you  in  Eltham  ? — Some  considerable  Piffi 
difficulty  in  determining  the  proper  assessment  of  property,  of  As  sni 
You  have  the  guardians  in  several  instances  still  appoint- 
ing assessment  committees.  In  others,  the  borough 
councils  are  making  assessment  committees.  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  you  would  let  Mr.  Harper  tell  you  what 
does  exist  in  Eltham  at  the  present  time. 

98023.  That  is  the  question  of  assessment  ? — Yes. 
9S024.  Most  of  the  boards  of  guardians  have  given  it 

up  ? — Most  have  given  it  up. 

98025.  Six  or  seven  remain  ? — Some  remain. 

98026.  Is  it  not  practically  an  influence  almost  dis- 
appearing ? — An  elemsnt  almost  removed,  true ;  but  it 
is  one  of  the  things  that  is  influencing  our  steps. 

98027.  That  is,  like  vaccination,  a  kind  of  additional 
task  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  it  does  not  refer  to  the  main  issue 
of  Poor  Law  administration  ? — That  may  be.  Again 
I  say  if  all  these  instances  to  which  I  have  referred  are 
to  be  admitted  as  difficulties  which  ought  to  be  removed, 
and  if  I  am  to  understand  that  the  whole  of  the  municipal 
services  of  the  boards  of  guardians  are  to  be  transferred 
to  the  borough  councils,  then  ve  are  getting  a  long  way 
along  with  our  scheme  ;  but  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
have  on  record  the  trouble  with  regard  to  this  Eltham 
case  ;  and  unless  it  is  somebody  ho  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  it,  with  the  map  in  front  of  him,  I  do  not  believe 
any  hum^n  being  can  keep  it  in  his  m'nd  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  [Mr.  Harper.)  I  might  say  as  regards  that 
that  Eltham  is  part  of  the  borough  of  Woolwich  and  of 
the  union  of  Lewisham.  The  borough  council  of  Vv^ool- 
wich  makes  the  valuation  list  for  Eltham,  and  the  board 
of  guardians  for  the  Lewisham  union  appoints  the  assess- 
m^nt  committee  which  revises  that  valuation  list.  The 
borough  council  of  Woolwich  takes  one  view  of  an  im- 
portant dsiision  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  rating,  and 
the  assessment  committee  of  the  Lewisham  Union  takes 
an  opposite  view  ;  the  consequence  is  that  the  rating 
in  Eltham  in  that  respect  is  neither  on  a  level  -nith  the 
rating  of  the  rest  of  the  borough  o:  Woolwich,  nor  on 
a  level  v/ith  that  of  the  rest  of  the  union  of  Lewisham. 
You  have  three  areas  :  Eltham,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  balance  of  the  borough  of  Woolwich,  and  the  balance 
of  the  union  of  Lewisham,  all  three  of  which  ought  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  practice  of  valuation  law  ;  and  there 
are  pra:;tically  three  sets  of  decisions  being  given  every 
quarter  on  this  point. 

98028.  Eltham,  of  course,  has  been  the  maximum 
anomaly  of  the  Metropolitan  district  organisations  ? — 
Greenwich  district  is  even  worse.  Charlton  and  Kidbrook 
are  in  the  Greenwich  borough  and  the  Woolwich  union. 
The  Woolwich  union  appoints  the  assessment  committee, 
and  the  Greenwich  Boroutjh  Council  makes  the  valuation 
list. 
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98029.  Take  the  question  of  what  is  called  Poor  Law 
expenditure  proper,  is  there  any  conflict  of  juiisdiciion 
that  ma'ces  unnecessary  expenditure  ?  These  are  assess- 
ment questions  with  regard  to  which  I  should  have 
thought  most  people  were  in  agreement.    What  one  is 

'  anxious  to  have  pointed  out  is  what  is  ordinary  unneces- 
sary expenditure  by  reason  of  our  Poor  Li!,w  expeiiJiLure 
or  Poor  Law  workhouses  and  the  administration  of  relief  ? 
— (3Ir.  Gray.)  I  think  it  would  be  because  there  would 
be  a  very  strong  inducement  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
borough  councils  to  try  and  stop  the  spread  in  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  cases  chargeable  to  the  Poor  Law. 

98030.  One  way  of  doing  that  would  be  to  organise  the 
charities  ? — Yes. 

9803L  I  understand  there  is  some  feeling  in  favour  of 
it  ?— Yes. 

98032.  Would  it  be  wrong  to  say  that  hitherto  tho 
official  bodies  of  the  Metropolis  have  not  been  very  much 
inclined  to  use  voluntary  institutions  ? — Let  me  put 
an  illustration  that  occurs  to  my  mind.  It  is  quite  a 
common  thing  for  parents  to  send  the  children  ■nho  are 
going  out  to  work  at  haphazard  into  industries  where 
some  smtU  wage  m^y  be  foand  at  onee.  There  is  the 
possibility  in  certain  of  those  industries  that  when  the 
child  reaches  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  is  seeking 
men's  wages,  he  may  be  told  ^here  is  no  further  need 
for  him.  He  has  learned  some  portion  of  the  trade, 
nothing  more  ;  he  has  no  industry  at  his  disposal  and 
no  employm3nt  in  the  district.  He  must  travel  out 
and  get  where  he  can,  wander  into  some  other  district 
in  search  of  work  ;  and  far  too  many  of  them,  even  under 
the  age  of  thirty,  become  registered  as  unemployed  at 
the  various  employment  bureaux.  Why  cannot  some 
care  be  taken  by  a  local  authority  to  direct  parents,  and 
the  lads  who  are  going  out  to  work,  as  to  the  chance  of 
perminent  employment  in  certain  industries  in  order 
that  they  sh^U  not  jeopardise  their  future  by  getting  the 
few  shillings  a  week  that  are  offered  in  the  immediate 
present  ?  I  have  referred  two  or  three  times  to-day 
to  these  children's  care  committees,  some  of  them,  volun- 
tary aS303iitions,  are  known  as  after-care  committees; 
many  of  them  now  are  doing  this  very  work,  they  are 
trying  to  advise  the  parents  and  these  young  people 
80  that  they  miy  look  forward  with  some  reasonable 
probability  to  some  period  of  continued  employment, 
instead  of  snatching  at  what  they  can  get  now,  and 
swelling  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  a  little  later  on. 
I  really  do  not  see  why  the  Poor  Law  authority,  whatever 
it  may  be,  should  not  direct  some  of  its  energies  to  methods 
of  which  what  I  have  just  referred  to  is  a  type  or  illus- 
tration ;  methods  by  which  people  could  be  kept  out  of  the 
range  of  Poor  Law  assistance;  and  I  should  have  thought 
if  we  could  have  secured  close  co-operation  between  the 
borough  council,  the  charity  organisations  of  the  district, 
and  the  central  authority,  that  something  could  be  done 
to  assist  those  who  have  no  means  of  acquiring  this 
information  direct  themselves,  and  thus  reducing  ulti- 
mately the  expenditure  upon  the  unemployed. 

98033.  That  question  has  been,  I  may  say,  before  us, 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  successful ;  but  you  quote 
that  really  as  an  instance  of  one  point  upon  which  you 
think  public  authorities  would  be  willing  to  co-operate 
with  private  persons  ? — Yes. 

98034.  And  you  think  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
co-operation  would  now  be  willingly  forthcoming  which  I 
think  one  would  admit  ten  years  ago  was  not  ? — Yes. 

98035.  In  fact  you  think  there  has  been  a  great  change 
of  opinion  ? — I  do. 

98036.  May  I  put  this  question  which  Mr.  Pilditch 
referred  to  ?  Would  you  not  have  to  come  to  something 
like  a  very  systematic  and  recognised  arrangement  with 
voluntary  societies  if  they  are  to  do  their  share  on  this 
matter  ?  Will  you  not,  in  fact,  have  to  throw  definite 
responsibility  upon  them  ? — {Mr.  Pilditch.)  I  think  so 
absolutely.  I  think  it  is  because  this  proposal  does  set 
up  in  a  definite  way  in  each  district  a  definite  Poor  Law 
authority  at  the  town  hall,  in  connection  with  which 
charitable  agencies  might  work,  that  constitutes  one  of 
its  greatest  recommendations,  at  any  rate  to  my  mind. 

98037.  What  is  it  in  your  mind  to  propose  ?  Would 
you  say  that  there  would  be  any  standard  reej[uired,  or 
any  condition  to  be  fulfilled  by  charities,  or  would  you 
believe  in  a  registration  of  charities  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  in  a  position  to  formulate  a  scheme  upon  which 
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the  various  different  charities  and  charitable  institutions 
should  work  together.  Of  course  their  objects  and  aims 
are  not  altogether  quite  the  same,  although  ultimately, 
perhaps,  they  are  ;  and  I  think  that  that  would  have  to  1:  e 
left  to  the  various  organisations  themselves  when  such 
a  scheme  had  been  set  on  foot. 

98038.  That  is  to  say,  that  though  you  cannot  see 
your  way  to  the  details  of  an  organisation  of  this  kinel,  yoa 
think  that  if  it  could  be  carried  out  in  any  way,  a  kind  of 
nexus  between  the  two,  the  feeling  of  the  time  and  the 
feeling  of  the  County  Cour  cil  i ;  in  favour  of  it  ? — It 
certainly  is  growing  that  way.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  something  of  the  sort  obtains  in  Germany  at  the 
present  time,  where  the  town  hall,  or  the  equivalent  of  the 
town  hall,  is  made  the  centre  for  the  charitable  under- 
takings of  the  kind,  where  those  agencies  are  brought 
into  touch  with  their  equivalent  for  our  Poor  Law ; 
we  know  that  that  is  done  now  in  Germany  ;  and  one 
hopes  to  see,  on  lines  more  suitable  to  our  idiosyncrasies, 
something  of  the  same  sort  carried  out  here. 

98039.  The  German  relation  to  all  kinds  of  associations 
is  very  different  from  that  which  prevails  in  our  law 
as  regards  charities  ? — You  mean  it  is  more  official  there  ? 

98040.  Yes,  and  if  I  remember  aright  you  have  to  say 
of  whom  your  committee  consists  ;  what  its  purpose  is  ; 
and  it  has  to  absolutely  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Government  and  the  municipality  ? — I  anticipate  greater 
freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  societies  in  regard  to 
anything  carried  out  in  this  country,  as  being  more  in 
accordance  wtih  our  particular  individualistic  way  of 
looking  at  things. 

98041.  Quite  so.? — From  those  who  have  to  give  relief 
down  to  those  who  have  to  receive  it. 

98042.  On  the  other  hand,  you  must  have  a  working 
understanding  which  is  quite  effective  and  responsible  ? — 
Yes.  I  should  like  to  answer  one  or  two  points  rsised  by 
Mr.  Loch.  First  of  all,  I  understand  he  directs  some 
criticism  towards  the  scheme  of  the  Council  on  the  grounds 
that  it  does  not  deal  with  general  broad  principles,  or 
any  alterations  necessary  in  the  broad  principles,  upon 
which  poor  relief  should  be  piven  throughout  the  country. 
That  is  simply  because  we  have  not  looked  upon  tho.-e 
matters  as  being  within  the  scope  of  our  duties.  We  set 
out  first  of  all  to  consider,  as  a  Local  Government  com- 
mittee, of  the  Council,  and  next  as  the  Council  itself,  one 
thing  and  one  thing  only  :  the  question  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  because  that  only  did  we 
think  came  within  our  proper  purview.  May  I  suggest 
that  we  rather  looked  upon  it  as  being  more  the  duty  of 
this  commission,  having  regard  to  its  Reference,  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  definition  of  these  general  princi- 
ples and  what  alterations  were  required  in  these  principles, 
than  that  we  should  offer  an  opinion  to  the  Commission 
with  regard  to  that  particular  point.  Further,  whatever 
these  principles  are,  or  whatever  changes  may  be  neces- 
sary in  them,  they  would  apply,  one  would  imagine,  with 
equal  force  to  whatever  central  or  other  administration 
you  set  up  to  administer  them.    I  do  not  know  if  I 

have  fully  understood  the  class  of  principle  which  Mr.  ' 
Loch  has  in  mind,  but  the  general  broad  principle* 
of  Poor  Law  administration,  the  way  money  is  to  be 
raised  for  the  Poor  Law,  anel  in  a  great  measure  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  to  be  given  out  arc  matter 
which  are  general  to  the  whole  country,  and  which  would 
not  be  within  the  scope  of  what  we  have  set  ourselves 
out  to  do.  I  am  afraid  the  general  lines  of  our  scheme- 
have  not  received  as  much  attention  as,  perhaps,  a  very 
important  point,  but,  after  all,  a  side  issue  in  this  scheme, 
namely,  the  question  brought  forward  as  to  the  Poor 
Law  children.  There  was  one  other  point ;  I  think  Mr. 
Loch  anticipated  some  practical  difficulties  in  regard  to  the 
working  of  the  borough  councils,  as  parent  bodies,  with 
their  Poor  Law  committees. 

98043.  And  the  education  committees  ? — He  said  Advantages 
if  the  Poor  Law  committee  in  the  Borough  had  decided  °f  political 


feeling 
enterinj; 


on  certain  things,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the 
parent  body  to  exercise  control  over  them.  I  think  allmiiilTtra 
our  view  was  that  on  simple  questions  of  detail  of  adminis-  ^j^  g  bo^iies. 
tration,  such  committees  as  might  be  set  up  would  really 
be  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  the  borough  councils, 
who  would  exercise  their  influence  more  over  the  question 
of  finance,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  London  County 
Council  would  exercise  its  influence  over  the  finance  of 
its  central  Poor  Law  committee. 
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98044.  That  is  rather  applying  to  a  committee  like 
the  asylums  committee  or  the  etlucation  committee  ? — 
Hardly  so  with  regard  to  asylums,  because  over  its 
Asylums  Committee  the  London  County  Council  has 
exceedingly  little,  if  any,  financial  control  at  the  present 
moment.    Another  point  is  this :    I  think  Mr.  Loch 
rather  deprecated  the  idea  of  changing  from  one  body, 
namely,  the  board  of  guardians,  which  are  looked  upon 
Mr.  Edgar  as  a  non-party,  non-poliiical  body,  to  a  borough  council, 
J.  Hurjier.   Tf;\^\Q)x  he  thought  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  political 
body,  as  the  unit  for  local  Poor  Law  administration. 
With  regard  to  that,  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  my 
experience  a  great  many  guardians'  elections  are  fought 
upon  purely  political  grounds  ;    and,  more  than  that, 
when  they  are  not  fought  on  political  grounds  they  are 
very  often  fought  on  much  worse  and  lower  grounds 
namely  by  small  cliques  and  sections  in  districts  ;  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  you  get  in  elections  for 
borough  councils  elections  fought  on  a  much  higher  plane 
as  a  general  rule  than  the  elections  which  are  fought, 
in  many  districts  at  any  rate,  for  the  present  boards 
of  guardians.    I  should  be  far  from  deprecating  altogether 
the  introduction  of  political  issues  in  borough  council 
elections — altogether,  I  say.    As  Mr.  Gray  has  said  in 
other  words,  there  is  a  merit  in  the  party  system.  I 
have  in  my  mind  at  the  present  moment  a  borough 
council  which  until  a  year  ago  consisted  of  two  parties, 
two-thirds  of  one  party  and  one-third  of  the  other. 
It  now  consists  almost  entirely  of  one  party.  One 
stray  alderman  remains  behind  to  represent  the  minority. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
late  borough  council  was  the  better  one  of  the  two  ;  there 
was  more  criticism  ;    there  was  more  discussion  ;  and 
everything  was  brought  out  and  threshed  out  more 
thoroughly  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  so  I  think 
the  amount  of  political  feeling  which  is  brought  into  the 
work  of  the  borough  council  is  not  altogether  a  disad- 
vantage.   If  you  do  not  have  it  worked  on  party  lines 
to  a  certain  extent  you  will  have  it  worked  on  some 
other  lines.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  party  lines 
provide  the  cleanest,  openest,  and  best  way  of  dealing 
with  matters  of  that  kind.    I  merely  wish  to  point  out 
that  I  think  the  principle  of  getting  the  work  done  by  a 
body  elected  in  a  fair  ana  open,  though  it  may  be  partisan 
way,  is  perhaps  better  on  the  whole  than  if  it  is  elected 
in  a  more  hole-and-corner  way.    (As  to  the  relations 
between  the  Borough  Council  and  the  Poor  Law  Committee 


Proposed 
relations 


between  Poor       Witness  subsequently  sent  in  the  following  note)  : — • 


Law  com- 
mittee and 
Borough 
■Council. 


on  of 


"  The  relations  between  the  Borough  Council  and  this 
Committee  would,  I  imagine,  be  similar  to  that  between 
a  Borough  Council  and  one  of  its  present  spending  com- 
mittees, most  of  the  detail  work  of  which  is  done  without 
reference  to  the  Council  except  as  regards  matters  of 
principle  and  matters  involving  expenditure  above  a 
certain  amount,  which  are  settled  by  the  Council,  being 
placed  on  its  Agenda  in  accordance  with  certain  rules  laid 
down.  In  the  case  of  the  Poor  Law  committees  these 
might  provide  for  the 

^.—Reference  to  it  of  certain  matters  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Council,  as 
(a)  Changes  of  method. 
;  (6)  The  annual  budget  of  expenditure. 

(c)  Supplemental  estimates  involving  periodi- 
cal examination  of  expenditure  on  broad  lines. 
B. — Delegation  to  it  of  either  matters  not  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Council,  except  by  desire  of 
the  Poor  Law  Committee,  or  by  rec|uisition  of  a 
certain  number  of  members  of  it  and  of  the  Council, 
as 

(a)  All  detail  matters  of  administration." 

98045.  The  particular  committee  which  would  have 
the  management  of  this  would  be  political  up  to  a  point 
and  for  the  rest  would  have  a  fresh,  largely  identical 
body  introduced  bodily  into  it  ? — If  you  mean  by  political, 
consisting  altogether  of  the  members  of  one  political, 
party,  I  should  very  much  doubt  that.  I  should  think 
it  would  be  like  the  various  committees  of  the  London 
County  Council,  for  instance  ;  each  party  there  has  its 
proper  proportion  of  members  on  each  committee.  The 
chairman  is  always  of  the  dominant  party,  which  is 
undoubtedly  of  advantage,  but  the  membership  is  divided 
up  in  that  way.  There  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  believe 
that  either  the  central  Poor  Law  Committee  or  the  local 
Poor  Law  Committees  would  be  constituted  on  any 


other  lines.  [Mr.  Gray.)  You  asked  me  a  question 
about  a  saving  of  expenditure  and  economical  administra- 
tion. I  suggest  that  the  present  system  of  keeping  the 
accounts  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  is  excessively 
cumbrous  and  wasteful.  That  is  expressed  in  our  paper. 
I  do  not  want  to  follow  it  in  detail  without  your  invita- 
tion. I  want  to  have  upon  the  record  that  that  particular  j 
phase  of  the  question  I  had  forgotten  in  giving  you  the  i 
illustrations. 

98046.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  the  Metro-  Abol__. 
politan  Common  Poor  Fund,  I  think  I  understood  you  to  Meti  olitau 
say  you  thought  the  administration  of  that  fund  might  Coinim 
be  a  means  of  exercising  control  over  the  borough  council  1  ^^^'^  ond 
-Yes. 

98047.  What  had  you  quite  in  mind  ? — I  think  that  meaSjes 
we  are  meeting  the  costs  in  London  to  some  extent  by  thertir. 
grants  made  from  the  County  Council ;  there  is  this  Com-  1 
mon  Poor  Fund  not  now  under  our  control,  but  it  would 

be  under  our  control ;  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  present 
system  of  making  grants  for  certain  objects,  and  making 
others  a  charge  upon  the  Common  Poor  Fund  could  re-  | 
main.  I  can  see  that  we  shall  have  to  make  a  large  grant 
towards  the  local  expenditure,  and  a  grant  which  would 
be  simplified  ;  not  ear-marked  for  special  services. 

98048.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  practically  alter  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  altogether  ? — Yes. 

98049.  Practically  abolish  it  ?— Practically  abolish  it. 

98050.  Therefore,  the  present  method  by  which  parti- 
cular expenditure  is  practically  charged  on  the  Metropolis 
would  cease  ? — Yes.  I  should  not  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  after  a  short  experience  the  council  would  maintain 
these  separate  several  grants  in  respect  of  separate  sei- 
vices. 

98051.  That,  of  course,  would  require  legislation  ? — 
Yes. 

98052.  If  that  was  so,  M'ould  you  have  in  mind  a  grant 
which  was  administered  at  the  discretion  of  the  county 
council.  The  present  grants,  of  course,  are  not  at  all 
at  their  discretion,  they  have  to  pay  them.  Would  you 
contemplate  one  that  would  be  administered  in  their 
discretion  ? — Not  at  their  entire  discretion.  I  should 
think  they  would  have  to  comply  with  some  statutory 
regulation,  or  conceivably  some  instruction  from  the 
Local  Government  Board — preferably  statutory  ;  but 
that  they  should  have  a  certain  freedom  of  treatment 
within  assigned  limits. 

98053.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  general  conditions  being 
laid  down  by  statute  or  order,  the  administration  of  the 
grant  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Council,  who 
would  be,  perhaps,  required  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  conditions  were  complied  with  ;  and  in  that  sense 
they  would  have  a  discretion  ? — Yes,  I  feel  that  that  must 
be  the  case,  because  the  question  of  the  equalisation  of 
rate  charges  throughout  London  could  not  be  left  to  the 
council  alone,  that  would  have  to  be  laid  down  by  statute  ; 
but  I  should  think  the  council  might  be  empowered  to 
withdraw  certain  sums  where  instiuctions  and  regulations 
were  not  carried  out. 

98054.  Is  it  not  there  that  you  might  anticipate  some 
friction  with  the  borough  councils  ? — Yes,  if  tkey  had 
refused  to  carry  out  the  instructions  there  would  be 
friction  before  we  began  to  withhold  the  money. 

98055.  And  the  anticipation  of  that  friction  might  lead 
to  opposition  to  the  scheme,  might  it  not  ? — I  do  not 
know.  "  A  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  house." 

98056.  The  City  of  London  would  be  likely  to  object, 
would  they  not,  to  control  on  the  part  of  the  London 
County  Council  which  would  enable  them  to  withhold 
the  grant  ? — Yes. 

98057.  Would  you  not  anticipate  something  of  the. 
kind  from  other  borough  councils  ? — Not  to  the  same 
extent  as  I  should  expect  it  from  the  City. 

98058.  Still,  to  some  extent  ? — The  city  has  such  a 
long  tradition  of  self-government  that  naturally  the  feel- 
ing would  arise  much  more  strongly  there  than  in  other 
portions  of  London.  Then,  too,  I  think  that  a  poor 
district  of  London,  which  is  receiving  a  substantial  grant 
through  the  medium  of  the  County  Council  from  the  richer 
portions  of  London,  would  be  more  readily  disposed  to 
accept  direction  and  advice  ;  but  the  district  which  is 
having  more,  as  it  thinks,  taken  away  from  it  which  ought 
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not  to  be  taken,  and  is  at  the  same  time  being  asked  to 
comply  with  regulations  of  which  it  disapproves,  would 
probably  be  a  little  disinclined  ;  but  I  should  hope  with 
the  exercise  of  some  tact  and  care  that,  what  indeed 
we  had  hoped,  the  City  would  come  voluntarily  into  co- 
operation with  us  in  this  scheme.  We  expressly  refrained 
from  bringing  in  the  City  under  compulsion  in  order  that 
we  might  have  the  opportunity  of  securing  them  by 
invitation. 

98059.  {3Ir.  Bentham.)  Was  this  submitted  to  them  ? 
— No,  but  we  have  representatives  of  the  City  on  the 
council ;  and  we  have  generally  found  that  with  the 
City  that  is  far  the  better  line  of  treatment.  They  recog- 
nise the  general  good  of  London  ;  and  they  are  willing 
to  co-operate  if  you  do  not  attempt  to  exercise  direction 
and  control.  (Mr.  Pilditch.)  The  City  representatives 
raised  no  objection  on  the  debates  in  the  council  to  the 
proposals  here,  both  central  and  local.  May  I  say  this 
with  regard  to  the  general  question,  the  difficulty  arising 
between  the  central  body  and  the  new  proposed  local 
bodies  :  I  think  it  has  been  within  the  scope  of  our  views 
that  possibly  the  way  out  of  any  serious  difficulty  of  the 
kind  might  arise  by  means  of  a  reference  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  lines  of  the  sanitary  references 
which  are  provided  for  under  the  Sanitary  Act. 

98J60.  {Sir  Sarmiel  Provis.)  Under  the  Orders,  do  j'ou 
mean  ? — About  the  local  or  county  councils  their  actirg 
in  default  of  the  borough  councils  and  matters  of  that 
kind  under  Sections  101  and  107  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1!)(»1,  I  think. 

98061.  Those  cases  do  not  often  come  ? — There  is  one 
now,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

98062.  They  are  very  rare  ? — Yes  ;  and  no  doubt  after 
one  or  two  had  been  settled  under  a  scheme  of  this  kind 
they  would  be  rare,  if  they  were  ever  otherwise. 

98063.  You  gave  the  reason  why  you  thought  there 
would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  bringing  a  county 
borough,  like  West  Ham,  into  London.  Would  you  have 
the  same  feeling  with  regard  to  other  places  outs-ce 
London  in  which  people  who  are  employed  in  London 
live — Tottenham,  and  other  places  of  that  kind  ? — {Mr. 
Gray.)  Not  so  strong  a  feeling,  although  I  ought  to  say  at 
once  I  do  not  know  Tottenham,  Edmonton,  Enfield,  and 
districts  like  that  anything  like  so  well  as  I  know  West  Ham. 
But  there  is  a  considerable  distinction  between  the  urban 
district  of  a  non-county  borough  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
district  which  has  reached  the  position  of  a  county  borough 
on  the  other.  West  Ham,  of  course,  is  a  county  borough, 
and  the  eighth  largest  county  borough  in  the  Kingdom  ; 
and  I  should  not  have  quite  so  strong  a  feeling  with  regard 
to  Enfield  and  Tottenham. 

98064.  You  would  agree,  probably,  that  supposing  it 
were  done  at  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  only  for  Poor  Law 
purposes,  but  general  purposes  as  well  ? — There  again, 
I  think  you  have  even  a  stronger  argument  on  other 
purposes  than  you  have  on  Poor  Law.  It  is  possible  the 
argument  in  favour  of  Willesden  coming  into  London  in 
connection  with  a  scheme  of  drainage  is  stronger  than  it 
would  be  on  Poor  Law. 

98065.  The  great  reason  for  Poor  Law  would  be  that 
the  poorer  districts  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  richer 
district  of  London,  that  would  be  the  argument  ? — Yes, 
I  know  ;  and  much  of  my  position  is  based  upon  the  limits 
which  one  is  bound  to  recognise  are  imposed  upon  your 
power  of  government. 

98066.  Still,  supposing  anything  of  the  sort  were  done, 
it  would  be  very  undesirable  you  should  have  the  County 
of  London  one  for  some  purposes  and  not  one  for  other 
purposes  ? — That  is  so. 

9S066a.  {Chairman..)  Is  there  anything  further  that 
you  would  like  to  add  ? — {Mr.  Pildiich.)  Perhaps  I  might 
be  permitted  to  send  you  a  letter  containing  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  feasibility  of  the  main  proposal  of  the 
London  County  Council.  {The  Witness  subsequently  sent 
the  following  letter.) 

March  3lst,  1908. 
My  Dear  Lord,— I  fear  that  on  the  23rd  instant, 
the  case  for  the  municipal  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
in  London  was,  to  some  extent,  overshadowed  by  the 
prominence  given  to  the  one  point  of  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  Poor  Law  children. 
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This  is  admittedly  an  important  point,  and  the  trans- 
ference of  all  such  children  to  the  care  of  the  central 
education  authority,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  apart 
from  education,  to  fall  upon  central  Poor  Law  funds, 
deserves  the  fullest  consideration. 

The  time,  however,  that  was  devoted  to  it  precluded 
full  attention  being  given  to  the  question  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  the  principal  difficulties  of  the  main  proposal 
of  the  London  County  Council.  The  existence  of  these 
difficulties  has  not  been  lost  sight  of,  but  I  think  there 
are  solutions  of  them. 

As  to  the  advantages  of  a  single  authority  in  each 
district  for  all  branches  of  municipal  work,  more  need  not 
be  said  than  was  then  said,  assuming  it  to  be  an  axiom 
that  it  is  a  good  principle,  if  it  can  be  carried  out,  and 
that  the  ideal  system,  for  such  a  great  city  as  London, 
would  be  one  under  which  each  of  its  thirty  cities  and 
boroughs  fulfilled  the  duties  of  local  administration, 
under  the  full  control  of  a  central  body  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  centralised  fimds,  and  working  according  to 
general  rules  and  regulations,  as  far  as  locally  raised  funds 
are  concerned. 

The  principal  difficulties  to  be  faced  in  working  such  a  pj-jngipa,! 
scheme  are  :—  difficulties  in 

(1)  The  provision  of  an  efficient  local  committee  carr  ying  out 
of   the  borough  council,  and  the  setting  up  of  an  L.C.C. 
effective  working  relationship  between  it  and  its  ■''cheme. 
parent  body,  securing  financial  control  of  all  locally 

raised  expenditure  to  the  latter. 

(2)  The  possibility  of  carrying  out,  under  a  system 
by  which  each  Borough  Council  Poor  Law  Committee 
had  the  management  of  its  own  workhouses  and 
infirmaries,  a  system  of  classification  of  inmates,  and 
of  variety  in  their  treatment  according  as  to  whether 
they  were  : — 

(a)  Worthy  but  unfortunate. 

{b)  Worthless  and  lazy. 

(c)  Of  low  type,  physically  or  mentally. 

(3)  The  working  out  of  an  effective  scheme  of 
central  co-ordination  and  control. 

(a)  Co-ordination  of  methods  of  treatment. 
{b)  Control  of  expenditure  met  out  of  cen- 
tralised funds. 

As  to  (1). — This  is  the  least  difficult  of  the  three,  for  I 
believe  that  a  committee  formed  of  : — (o)  Members  of 
the  borough  council  ;  (6)  of  the  most  effective  memliers 
of  the  present  boards  of  guardians  ;  and  (c)  of  members 
nominated  by  the  Local  Government  Board  or  the  central 
body,  or  both,  probably  including  representatives  of 
local  societies,  would  form  a  more  effective  body  for 
dealing  with  the  actual  management  of  the  poor  in 
London  than  any  that  has  yet  existed  in  this  country,  or 
than  any  other  possible  alternative  not  yet  tried  here, 
including  a  great  central  or  localised  bureaucratic  system 
of  paid  officials — even  if  working  with  the  aid  of  com- 
mittees appointed  in  the  localities.  The  relations  between 
this  committee  and  the  borough  council  would,  I  imagine.  Relation  of 
be  similar  to  that  between  say  a  borough  electric  light-  Poor  Law 
ing  or  works  committee  and  the  council.  All  of  these 
committees  are  spending  committees  and  most  of  their  (^'o^j'ii^.jis^ 
detail  work  is  done  without  reference  to  the  council 
except  as  regards  matters  involving  expenditure  above  a 
certain  amount  or  matters  of  principle,  which  are  placed 
upon  the  agenda  of  the  council  and  settled  by  it  in 
accordance  with  certain  rules  laid  down. 

In  the  case  of  the  Poor  Law  Committee  these  might 
provide  for  the  : — 

^.—Reference  to  it  of  certain  matters  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  council.  Such  matters 
would  include  : — 

(o)  Changes  of  method. 
(6)  The  a.nnual  budget  of  expenditure, 
(c)  Supplemental  estimates. 

B. — Delegation  to  it  of  other  matters  not  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  council,  except  by  desii'e  of 
the  Poor  Law  Committee,  or  by  requisition  of  a 
certain  number  of  members  of  it  and  of  the  council 
These  would  include  : — 

(a)  All  detail  matters  of  administration. 

Such  a  system,  which  is  very  briefly  outlined  here  may 
I  think  from  my  experience  of  borough  council  work 
and  what  I  have  seen  of  guardians'  work  bo  satisfactorily 
developed. 
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The  second  difficulty  is  a  greater,  but  I  do  not  think 
an  insuperable  one. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  a  body,  constituted  as  pro- 
posed, of  persons  having  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  of 
the  poor  in  its  district,  would  be  well  qualified  to  dis- 
criminate as  to  the  category  in  which  each  individual 
should  be  placed. 


In  the  second  place  I  think  such  a  body  better  fitted 
than  any  other  yet  devised  to  act  as  the  nucleus  through 
23  Mar.  1908.  which  the  charitable  and  prevention  of  pauperism  agencies 
in  each  district  might  be  brought  into  useful  contact 
with  those  administering  the  Poor  Laws  and  working  in 
connection  with  them. 


Classification 
of  those 
seeking  relief 
anil  lesson  of 
Eelsium. 


And  in  the  third  place,  I  think  that  each  borough 
represents  an  area  large  enough  to  permit  of  its  pro- 
viding separate  establishments  for  each  of  the  three 
before -mentioned  classes  of  paupers. 


I  take  the  cases  of  three  London  boroughs  : —  ^j^^g, 

(1)  The  City  of  Westminster,  of  whose  cotmcil  I  of  th 
am  a  member.  seeki 

(2)  The  borough  of  Islington,  one  of  the  divisions '•^d  1 
of  which  I  represent  on  the  London  County  Council. 

(3)  The  borough  of  Bermondsey. 
Westminster  is  a  typical  rich  district,  though  as  a 

matter  of  fact,  24  per  cent,  of  its  inhabitants  live  in 
tenements  of  four  rooms  or  less. 

Islington  is  a  typical  lower  middle  and  working  class 
residential  district. 

Bermondsey  is  a  typical  poor  district. 

In  Westminster  there  are  four  workhouses  and  one 
infirmary  under  three  unions  and  boards  of  guardians. 

In  Islington  there  are  two  workhouses  and  one  in- 
firmary under  one  board  of  guardians. 

In  I5ermondsey  there  are  three  workhouses  and  one 
infirmary  under  one  board  of  guardians. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures : — 


cation 

ie 

;  relief 
mol 
ill. 


Workhouses. 

Infirmaries. 

Borough. 

No. 

Certified 
accommo- 
dation. 

Inmates. 

No. 

Certified 
accommo- 
dation. 

Inmates. 

Bermondsey  ----- 

3 

1,642 

1,543 

1 

640 

590 

Islington  - 

2 

2,129 

(*)  2,489 

1 

800 

789 

Westminster  (St.  George's)  - 

2 

2,027 

1,663 

1 

776 

658 

Strand  ------ 

1 

1,166 

(I)  1,188 

Westminster       -      .      .  - 

1 

573 

(t)  455 

4 

3,766 

3,306 

1 

776 

658 

It  seems  clear  that,  with  the  existing  buildings,  there 
sho\ild  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  classifying  and  treating 
differently. 

in  the  case  of  smaller  boroughs,  each  having  only  one 
workhouse,  it  might  be  possible  by  grouping  (which  has 
its  disadvantages  in  a  disconnection  of  the  control  of 
the  borough  council)  to  overcome  the  difficulty  which 
would  probably  be  of  only  a  temporary  character  pending 
the  provision  of  suitable  accommodation  in  each  borovgh. 

And  it  appears  desirable  that  penal  workhouses  for  the 
third  category,  viz.,  the  worthless  and  lazy  might  be  set 
up  and  managed  centrally.  Not  large  institutions,  lesl 
the  disadvantages  suffered  by  the  Belgian  and  seme  other 
penal  workhouses  be  repeated  here. 

As  to  the  third  difficulty,  that  of  provisions  for  adequate 
control  and  co-ordination  by  the  central  body,  it 
appears  certain  that  if  the  remainder  of  the  proposal  is 
satisfactorily  arranged  there  will  not  be  any  difficulty  in 
elaborating  this. 

The  suggestion  of  giving  this  work  to  the  London 
Coimty  Council  and  to  a  Poor  Law  Committee  working  in 
connection  with  it  was  only  adopted  after  considering  all 
other  alternatives  that  could  be  thought  of,  and  because 
of  the  desirability  of  providing  that,  in  regard  to  the 
expenditure  of  money  raised  by  an  equal  rate  throughout 
the  county,  the  body  responsible  for  raising  it  should 


expend  it,  where  it  was  expended  for  county  purposes,  guggeiii 
and  control  its  expenditure,  where  it  was  expended  by  alterni  jres 
local  bodies.  tomurtpal- 
These  other  alternatives  were  : —  isation 
The  guardians,  or  similar  ad  hoc  local  bodies,  to  be  ; 
the  local  administrative  or  spending  bodies  with 
greater  control  by  the  Local  Government  Board  or 
from  an  ad  hoc  central  body. 

An  ad  hoc  elective  central  body  working  with  and  1 
through  local  committees  appointed  by  it  or  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

A  paid  central  board  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  otlierwise  and  working  as 
before  with  local  bodies. 

Neither  system  appeared  to  be  so  likely  to  be  accepted 
or  so  suitable  for  various  reasons  as  that  of  municipalisa- 
tion. 

To  name  the  reasons  would  be  merely  to  go  over  the 
whole  ground  again. 

I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Philip  E.  Pilditch, 

2,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton. 


*  In  addition  138  paupers  belonging  to  Islington  were  housed  in  workhouses  belonging  to  Kensington,  Lewiaham, 
and  North  Witchford. 

t  Including  thirty-four  patients  chargeable  to  other  unions. 
J  Including  169  patients  chargeable  to  other  unions. 
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98037.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send 
us  in  a  papsr  in  answer  to  certain  questions,  and  there 
is  with  it  a  Report  of  the  Central  Hospital  Council;  if  you 
will  kindly  hand  them  in  we  will  treat  them  as  your 
Evidence -in-chief  ? — Certa'nly. 

[The  Witness  handed  in  the  jollowing  Statement.) 

The  following  answers  are  to  be  taken  as  expressing 
the  opinion  of  the  council  as  a  whole  and  not  as  necessarily 
representing  the  views  of  its  constituent  hospitals. 

1.  To  what  extent  are  voluntary  hospitals  (in-door  and 
ort-door)  vsed  by  persons  able  to  make  payment  for  the 
treatment  ichich  they  receive,  and  do  you  think  that  methods 
should  be  adopted  iviih  a  viexv  to  some  part  or  all  of  the  cost 
of  treatment  being  provided  by  the  patient  or  his  friends, 
either  at  the  hospital  or  throvgh  part-pay  hospitals  ? 

The  circumstances  affecting  the  different  hospitals  of 
London  vary  so  greatly  that  the  council  feels  that  the 
only  way  to  obtain  an  approximately  accurate  answer  to 
this  question  is  by  referring  it  to  each  hospital. 

The  coimcil,  in  so  far  as  the  hospitals  represented  on 
it  are  concerned,  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  general  abuse  of  hospitals,  and  that  there  is  a  good 
dsal  of  evid  'nee  to  the  contrary. 

The  council  is,  however,  of  op.'nion  that  if  there  were 
more  provident  dispensaries  in  London  and  if  effective 
co-operation  were  established  between  them  and  the 
hospitals,  the  number  of  out-patients  attending  the 
hospitals  could  be  cons'derably  reduced.  A  scheme  for 
such  co-operation,  drawn  up  by  the  council  in  1C05,  is 
annexed  to  this  Statement.* 

2.  Considering  the  patients  both  from  the  medical  and 
from  the  social  point  of  view,  to  what  extent  is  there  any  co- 
operation or  overlapping  between  voluntary  hospitals  and 
the  Poor  Law  in  regard  to  in-door  or  out-door  patients,  and 
what  suggestions  would  you  make  towards  a  scheme  of  co- 
operation ? 

The  question  of  medical  relief  in  London  has  been  con- 
siderably complicated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Poor 
Law  infirmaries,  consee^uent  upon  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1867.  Inasmuch  as  the  use  of  Poor  Law  infirmaries 
is  not  now  accompanied  by  the  disabilities  attached  to 
other  forms  of  Poor  Law  relief,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they 
do  ->ompete  with  the  voluntary  hospitals  in  their  work 
and  that  their  tendency  is  probably  to  pauperise  the  poor 
by  accustoming  them  to  the  idea  of  accepting  relief  of 
this  kind.  In  some  districts  attempts  are  made  at  co- 
operation between  the  hospitals  and  the  Poor  Law  by 
mjans  of  the  almoners  of  the  hospitals  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  the 
Poor  Law  officers  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  organised 
body  working  in  this  direction  over  the  whole  of  London, 
it  is  evident  that  such  efforts  can  meet  with  but  limited 
success.  There  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  often  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  cases  of  a  chronic  character,  rmsuitable 
fo:  treatment  in  a  hospital,  transferred  from  the  hospitals 
to  a  Poor  Law  infirmary. 

*  For  copy  of  the  scheme  see  Appendix  No.  X  VII.  (B) 
handed  in  by  the  Hon.  Sydney  Holland  and  Mr.  E.  W, 
Morris,  p.  617  of  Vol.  III. 
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It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  there  is  a  very  real  dis- 
tinction between  the  functions  of  voluntary  charity  pro- 
perly exercised  and  the  Poor  Law,  and  this  distinction 
applies  equally  to  meelical  as  to  other  forms  of  relief.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  asserted  that  the  function  of  the  Poor 
Law  is  the  relief  of  elestitution,  while  that  of  voluntary 
charity  is  its  prevention. 

So  long  as  a  person  is  not  destitute,  and  so  long  as  it  Economic 
is  possible  to  preserve  him  from  destitution  and  restore  distinction 
him  to  independence,  so  long  is  he  a  fit  object  for  volun-  between 
tary  charity.    If  illness  is  occasioned  or  is  increased  by  cha)  itable 
want  of  the  actual  necessities  of  life  and  there  is  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  the  patient  being  able  to  obtain 
these  for  himself,  then  it  may  be  desirable  that  he  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities  to  be  supplied 
with  suitable  food  and  attendance  in  the  infirmary.  But 
if  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  the  patient  being  able, 
when  cured,  to  maintain  himself  by  his  own  exertions, 
it  is  far  better  that  he  should  be  relieved  temporarily 
by  volimtary  charity  than  that  he  should  be  forced  to  seek 
medical  reUef  from  the  Poor  Law,    Voluntary  charity, 
including  hospital  relief,  is,  after  all,  temporary  in  its 
character  ;    State  or  rate-aided  relief  is  permanent ;  it 
is  always  there  inviting  the  recipient  to  rely  on  it  and 
to  recur  to  it,  and  thus  to  lose  self-reliance  and  indepen-  ^eed  to 
dence.    It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  granting  of  ^"Jj  j^^^j 
Poor  Law  medical  relief  should  be  curtailed  within  the  ,g]jgf  .^j^^j 
strictest  limits,  and  that  any  extension  of  its  operations  desirability 
should  be  regarded  with  grave  suspicion.    To  this  end  it  of  co-opera- 
is  desirable  that  a  complete  and  organised  system  of  tion  between 
co-operation  should  exist  between  the  hospitals  and  the  voluntary 
Poor  Law  authorities,  so  that  their  several  functions  may  [^jg^'p^g'^. 
be  clearly  recognised  and  respected.  j^^^^^. 

This  object  might  be  attained  by  the  establishment 
throughout  London  of  district  relief  committees,  the  size 
of  the  district  being  in  all  eases  strictly  limited,  so  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  might  be  able  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  poor  whom  they  undertook  to  visit,  and 
might  ace[uire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  circum- 
stances. 

The  information  thus  obtained,  being  of  a  trustworthy 
character,  would  be  carefully  registered  and  tabulated, 
and  could  be  readily  available  for  use  and  reference  by  Poor 
Law  officials  and  hospitals  as  well  as  by  other  charitable 
agencies. 

Beyond  this  social  and  economic  distinction  between  Desirability 
patients  suitable  for  charitable  and  Poor  Law  assistance  medical 
respectively,  the  council  recognises  a  medical  distinction  {let,*^"''''^*^'^ 
which  should  be  maintained  in  securing  co-operation  yolun^tary 
between  the  voluntary  hospitals  and  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  hospital  and 
The  present  attachment  to  the  voluntary  hospitals  of  Poor  Law 
physicians,  surgeons  and  specialists  interested  in  the  cases, 
advancement  of  science  and  in  medical  education  makes 
it  desirable  that  cases  requiring  the  highest  medical  and 
surgical  skill,  and  cases  the  study  of  which  is  Ukely  to 
promote  medical  knowledge,   should   bo  selected  for 
treatment  in  the  voluntary  hospitals,  whilst  the  Poor 
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Law  infirmaries  should  deal  with  the  simpler  and  more 
chronic  cases.  This  is  not  only  to  be  desired  in  the 
interests  of  science  and  of  medical  education,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  council  such  a  course  is  likely  to  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  benefit  to  the  patients  them- 
selves. By  care  in  the  selection  of  cases  for  admission  to 
the  two  classes  of  institution,  and  by  arranging  for  an 
easy  method  of  transfer,  it  should  be  possible  to  secure 
thorough  co-operation,  each  institution  dealing  with  the 
work  for  which  it  is  most  suited. 

3.  Wliat  would  he  the  effect  on  voluntary  hospitals  of 
a  State-provided  or  rate-provided  system  of  gratuitous 
medical  relief  either  for  indoor  patients  or  for  outdoor  patients 
or  for  both? 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  a 
State-provided  or  rate-provided  system  of  gratuitous 
medical  relief  for  indoor  and  outdoor  patients  would 
result  eventually  in  the  extinction  of  the  voluntary 
hospitals. 

If  the  well-to-do  classes  were  called  upon  to  provide 
such  relief  either  by  taxation  or  through  the  rates,  it  is 
almost  inevitable  that  they  would  ultimately  withdraw 
their  subscriptions  and  donations  from  the  hospitals. 
In  some  cases  there  would  be  unwillingness  and,  in  many 
cases, inability  to  contribute  to  both  classes  of  institutions*. 

To  the  poorer  classes  it  would  be  disastrous,  for  though 
a  certain  proportion  of  them  might  in  this  way  be  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  institutions  for  medical  relief,  the 
use  made  of  them  would  probably  be  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  contributions,  and 
they  would  thus  be  taught  to  look  to  the  State  or  to  the 
municipality  for  the  provision  of  another  of  the  necessities 
of  life  for  which  they  ought  to  provide  by  their  own  thrift 
and  forethought. 

A  State  subsidy  to  provident  dispensaries  on  a  scple 
proportionate  to  the  total  sum  received  from  patients' 
payments,  which  would  make  the  work  of  these  institutions 
actually  remunerative  to  medical  men,  M'ould  do  much 
to  meet  the  needs  of  outdoor  patients  without  fear  of 
pauperisation. 

4.  What  wouVd  he  the  effect  on  voluntary  hospitals  of 
State-provided  aid  toivards  huilding  or  management  ex- 
penses, and  if  such  a  system  were  adopted,  what  conditions 
do  you  suggest  should  be  attached  to  such  grants  ? 

A  majority  of  the  council  are  opposed  to  State-provided 
aid  towards  either  building  or  management  expenses  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  check  voluntary  support 
as  stated  in  answer  to  Question  3. 

A  majority  of  the  council  are  of  opinion  that  if  sue';  aid 
were  given  it  should  depend  upon  the  existence  of  volun- 
tary subscriptions  and  bear  some  proportion  thereto. 

A  valuable  and  justifiable  form  of  subvention  to  hos- 
pitals would  be  the  relief  from  local  rates  (including  water 
rate)  and  legacy  duty.  In  the  case  of  relief  from  rates 
In  the  county  of  London,  which  in  1888-9  amounted  to 
£21,300  (not  including  charges  for  water),  the  unequal 
distribution  of  hospitals  over  the  county  would  render 
it  necessary  that  the  burden  should  be  borne  by  the 
county  fund  and  not  by  the  separate  boroughs. 

In  1900  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  consider  the  subject  of  exempting 
hospitals  from  local  rates,  and  after  taking  evidence  the 
Committee  reported  on  13th  July,  1900,  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  relief.  Several  Bills  founded  on  this  Report 
have  been  brought  in  but  none  have  gone  to  a  Second 
Reading.  The  latest  Bill  was  presented  by  Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher  in  1905  and  ordered  to  be  printed  (Bill  139). 

Legacy  duty  on  bequests  to  charities  is  not  payable 
in  Ireland  provided  the  donor  was  domiciled  there. 

The  relief  from  rates  and  legacy  duty  need  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  council,  be  subject  to  any  condition  except 
that  the  hospital  should  not  be  carried  on  for  private 
gain. 

98068.  (Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  supplement  this 
statement  by  some  questions.  You  have  come  here  offi- 
cially on  behalf  of  the  hospital  council,  I  understand  ? — 
Yes. 

98069.  I  daresay  questions  will  bs  put  to  you  by  mem- 
bers which  have,  perhaps,  not  been  in  the  congnizance  of 
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*  Some  evidence  already  exists  that  subscribers  who  are 
employers  of  labour  are  withdrawing  their  subscriptions  in 
consequence  of  the  obligat'ons  imposed  u[)on  them  by  the 
Employers'  Liability  Acts. 


the  council ;  if  you  wish  at  all  to  guard  yourself  in  those  Consi 
cases,  perhaps  you  will  state  when  they  are  your  own  of  Ce' 
individual  opinions,  otherwise  joxi  might  find  it  a  little  Hosp 
difficult  ? — Quite  so,  one  feels  that.    I  do  not  know  ^'^^^ 
whether  you  know  what  the  constitution  of  the  council  ^ 
is  ?    It  does  not  represent  all  the  hospitals  in  London, 
but  twenty  of  the  largest  hospitals.    It  represents  the 
twelve  hospitals  having  medical  schools,  and  eight  other 
hospitals,  having   100  beds   and  upwards,  which  are 
recognised  by  the  Conjoint  Board  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  or  by  the  University  of 
London  as  places  for  medical  study. 

98070.  The  Central  Hospital  Council  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  King  Edward  Fund  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

98071.  They  are  quite  separate  institutions? — Yes; 
it  has  no  control,  it  is  merely  an  advisory  body  which 
consists  of  delegates  from  the  different  hospitals.  J 
could  hand  in  a  list  of  the  hospitals  represented. 

98072.  Is  the  cliairman  annually  elected  ? — Yes. 

98073.  Is  it  the  practice  to  change  the  chairman  ? — 
Not  very  frequently  ;  I  have  been  chairman,  I  should 
think,  for  about  three  years.  Lord  Methuen  was  chair- 
man before  me. 

98074.  To  our  first  question  as  to  what  extent  the 
voluntary  hospitals  are  used  by  persons  able  to  make 
payment,  and  practically  whether  there  was  any  abuse 
connected  with  it,  the  council  reply  that  they  are  of 
opinion,  in  so  far  as  the  hospitals  represented  on  it  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  general  abuse  of 
hospitals,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. Have  you  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  treated  in  each  hospital  ? — ^Yes,  but  the  statistics 
are  not  of  very  great  value,  that  is  to  say  as  positive 
figures  they  are  not  of  great  value  ;  in  comparing  one 
year  with  another  in  the  same  hospital  they  may  be  of 
some  value.  I  have  drawn  up  an  account  of  the  total 
number  of  out-patients  treated  since  1S94  by  these 
twenty  constituent  hospitals,  and  I  find  that  they  in- 
creased from  870,550  in  1894  to  1,148,190  in  1906.  I 
have  the  intermediate  figures  also. 

98075.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Is  that  in  and  out  ? — Out-patients 
only.  I  should  like  to  say  that  these  figures  are  quite 
untrustworthy  as  regards  the  total  number  of  persons 
treated,  that  they  must  only  be  looked  upon  as  partially 
trustworthy  as  regards  a  comparison  of  dates,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  no  uniform  practice  exists  among  the  hos- 
pitals of  London  as  to  registering  out-patients.  The 
practice  of  hospitals  varies  as  to  how  often  a  patient  shall 
be  registsred.  In  some  hospitals  you  used  to  find  the 
attendance  of  patients  confused  with  the  registration 
of  new  patients.  Now-a-days,  I  think  every  hospital 
registers  new  patients  apart  from  attendances,  or  almost 
every  hospital ;  but  the  practice  in  different  hospitals 
varies  as  to  what  shall  be  considered  a  new  patient.  In 
some  hospitals  a  patient  has  to  be  re-registered  if  he  has 
been  in  attendance  for  a  certain  time.  In  almost  all 
hospitals  patients  going  from  one  department  to  another 
will  b3  registered  afresh.  That  is  to  say,  a  patient  will 
present  himself  in  some  general  medical  or  surgical 
department,  and  the  doctor  after  seeing  him  will  say : 
You  ought  to  go  to  the  eye  department ;  then  he  is 
registered  afresh  as  a  new  patient  in  the  eye  department. 

98076.  (Chairman.)  Whether  he  has  been  treated  or 
not  ? — Yes.  No  uniform  practice  exists ;  and  the 
practice  of  hospitals  has  varied  from  time  to  time.  It 
is  getting  more  stringent ;  but  until  some  definite 
system  is  adopted  it  is  impossible  to  say  these  figures 
represent  the  actual  number  of  out-patients  treated 
In  fact  they  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  new  patients  attending  those  hospitals  in  one  year. 

9S077.  May  I  put  it  in  my  own  way  to  see  that  I  under- 
stand ?  These  figures  show  the  total  number  of  persons 
treated  in  the  separate  departments.  If  a  person  is 
treated  for  a  long  time  in  one  department  I  understand 
that  is  only  one  case  ? — Not  in  all  cases. 

98078.  I  will  put  it  the  other  way  :  if  a  person  is  treated 
for  a  long  thne  in  certain  hospitals  that  counts  as  a  double 
case,  we  may  say  ? — Yes,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  hospital. 

98079.  Assuming  the  same  person  was  to  come  back 
at  an  interval  of  say  a  month  or  so,  Would  that  be  a  fresh 
case  ? — It  might  or  might  not,  that  depends  upon  tha 
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practice  of  the  hospital.  There  is  no  uniform  practice 
at  all.  I  am  merely  giving  you  these  facts  to  show  that 
the  statistics  are  not  trustwortny  as  to  positive  figures. 

98080.  Though  I  suppose  we  can  assume  there  has 
been  a  general  increase  ? — I  think  they  are  fairly  trust- 
worthy as  regards  the  increase.  In  fact,  if  anything, 
I  should  think  they  would  under-rate  the  increase  because 
there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years  for  a  more  strict 
system  of  registration,  and  therefore  the  chances  are  in 
the  later  years  of  this  period  the  numbers  would  be  under- 
estimated as  compared  with  the  earlier  years.  [Note 
by  Wifness. — Since  the  year  1906,  in  compliance  with 
suggestions  from  the  King  Edward's  Fund,  a  more 
uniform  practice  of  registering  out-patients  has  been 
introduc?d.] 

98081.  Now  as  to  the  in-patient-s,  what  sort  of  number 
of  in-patients  have  you  ? — I  have  not  any  figures  of  those. 

98182.  They  are  very  small  compared  with  the 
out-patients  ? — Very  small  indeed.  A  hospital  which 
will  have  several  hundred  thousand  out-patients  a  year 
will,  perhaps,  only  have  200  or  300  beds  occupied  at  a 
time.  I  have  brought  no  figures  as  regards  in-patients 
because  they  are  hardly  in  point.  Every  hospital  is 
practically  full,  and  therefore  there  is  no  substantial 
increase  possible  unless  it  increases  its  accommodation. 

98083.  Assuming  that  this  class  which  gets  this  out- 
relief  gets  it  gratuitously,  there  would  in  addition  to  that 
be  all  the  gratuitous  relief  given  by  the  free  dispensaries  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

98084.  And  also  all  the  gratuitous  relief  given  by  the 
medical  Poor  Law  ? — Certainly. 

98085.  So  if  you  add  all  those  figures  together  j'ou 
would  in  the  aggregate,  I  suppose,  get  a  very  large  number? 
— Undoubtedly. 

98086.  Therefore,  the  assumption  rather  would  be  that 
there  was  in  this  huge  aggregate  who  get  this  gratuitous 
relief  a  considerable  number  of  pereons  who  might  be 
able  to  pay  for  it  ? — It  is  possible  ;  it  is  certain  there 
are  some.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  how  many.  May  I  say  after  I  understood  that  my 
council  was  unable  to  answer  this  question  in  detail 
(the  first  reply  is  that  the  only  way  of  obtaining  an 
approximately  accurate  answer  to  this  question  is  hy 
referring  to  each  hospital ;  and  it  was  felt  that  there 
was  no  time  to  do  that  before  the  answers  were  sent  in) 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  Commis- 
sion asking  me  to  give  evidence  here  I  immediately  sent 
out  a  series  of  questions  to  the  secretaries  of  the  twenty 
constituent  hospitals,  and  I  have  tabulated  their  answers, 
and  tried  to  get  a  little  more  definite  information,  but  I 
find  that  statistically  I  cannot  add  very  much  to  what 
we  say.  Opinions  differ  very  considerably  upon  the 
subject.  In  some  hospitals  the  impression  is  that  there 
are  no  unsuitable  cases  treated,  or  that  the  number  of 
unsuitable  cases  treated  is  a  negligible  quantity.  Where 
the  figures  are  available  they  have  been  stated  by  the 
secretaries  as  from  '39  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.  Then, 
again,  the  statistics  furnished  me  are  statistics  furnished 
by  enquiry  ofiicers  or  almoners.  It  has  been  the  practice 
since  about  1898  or  a  little  earlier,  to  appoint  almoners 
or  enquiry  officers,  but  some  of  the  hospitals  have  only 
recently  done  so.  The  almoners  work  on  different  lines. 
In  some  cases  the  circumstances  of  all  patients  presenting 
themselves  for  admission  are  enquired  into,  in  other 
cases  only  a  certain  percentage  ;  in  other  cases  only  those 
who  from  their  personal  appearance,  or  the  address  they 
give  seem  jn-ima  facie  to  be  unsuitable. 

98087.  There  is  a  system  in  some  hospitals  of  small 
payments  ? — Yes,  in  one  or  two  hospitals.  Are  you 
referring  to  the  payments  for  medicine  ? 

98088.  I  was  thinking  of  the  London  hospital  ? — The 
London  and  Guy's  make  a  small  payment  for  medicines, 
and  bottles  and  dressings  I  think,  a  trifling  payment. 

98089.  Have  yoxir  council  any  opinion  upon  that  ? — 
The  council  has  expressed  no  opinion  upon  that  at  all. 

98090.  Is  opinion  much  divided  ? — I  think  very  con- 
siderably. Only  two  or  three  hospitals  have  started 
it.  It  is  very  much  opposed  by  the  medical  profession 
on  the  ground  that  patients  by  pajdng  a  trifling  sum, 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  benefit  they  receive,  go  away 


with  the  impression  that  they  have  done  all  that  can  be  Mr.  ffenrtf 
demanded  of  them ;  and  that,  therefore,  such  a  practice,  A .  Harhcn. 

so  far  from  encouraging  thrift,  has  the  exactly  contrary  

effect.  24  Mar.  1908. 

98091.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  got  medical  attendance 
for  3d.  at  the  hospital,  and  I  suppose  that  is  rather  the 
standard  of  payment  they  think  they  ought  to  make 
outside  the  hospital  ? — Outside  the  hospital  they  would 
have  had  to  pay  the  3d.  whether  they  were  well  or  ill, 
inside  the  hospital  they  have  paid  the  3d.  for  each  atten- 
dance. 

98092.  You  mean  if  they  belonged  to  a  provident  dis- 
pensary ? — Yes  ;  I  pronounce  no  opinion  upon  it.  That 
is  the  argument ;  they  think  they  have  satisfied  all  the 
demands  that  can  reasonably  be  made  upon  them. 

98093.  Your  council  think  that  if  more  provident  Need  for  and 
dispensaries  were  established  in  London  that  that  would  advantages 
tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  out-patients  ? — With  of  more 

a  more  efficient  system  of  co-operation  between  the  F'ovideiit 
provident  dispensaries  and  the  hospitals.  dtepensaaes 
^  ^  111  London. 

98094.  ^Vhat  should  you  say  was  the  inducement  for 
a  man  to  belong  to  a  provident  dispensary  if  he  A^as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  hospital  like  the  London  hospital  ? 
— The  only  inducement  would  be  the  fact  that  he  could 
not  get  treatment  at  the  London  hospital.  If  every 
hospital  refused  to  treat  a  patient  who  in  their  opinion 
was  in  a  position  to  subscribe  to  a  provident  dispensary 
he  would  be  forced  into  the  dispensary. 

98095.  Do  you  assume  that  the  dispensary  would 
make  domiciliary  visits  ? — No,  not  the  provident  dis- 
pensaries. 

98096.  Not  ?— I  unagine  not. 

98097.  {Mr.  Loch.)  On  the  part  of  the  medical  men  ? 
— Certainly,  in  certain  cases. 

98098.  {Chairman.)  It  would  seem  to  be  an  attraction 
on  the  part  of  the  provident  dispensary  that,  assuming 
a  certain  payment  was  made,  the  person  who  made  it 
would  be  able  in  certain  cases  to  secure  the  attendance 
at  his  home.  That  would  be  an  attraction,  I  should 
think  ?— That  would  be  one  attraction  certainly. 

98099.  Is  it  a  great  attraction  to  this  particular  class  Ach^antage 
if  they  can  select  their  own  doctor  ? — Yes,  they  attach  °^  allowing 
a  great  deal  of  importance  to  that,  even  in  the  largest  ^Q*^gjg^'^^°'^^ 
hospitals.    They  will  tramp  a  long  way  to  come  to  one  ^j^gj*^  ^o^n 
of  the  big  London  hospitals  because  they  know  that  Joctor 
somebody  who  has  cured  a  relative  is  one  of  the  physicians 

there. 

98100.  Would  you  consider  it  an  essential  part  of  any  Conditions 
large  scheme  of  provident  dispensaries  that  you  should  and  diflS- 

if  possible,  draw  in  the  local  practitioners  ? — Undoubtedly,  culties  of  a 
In  the  scheme  that  we  drew  sc'ienie  of 
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up,  which  I  think  is  before  you,  we  insist  that  no  provident  Jj;<jp.i,3;iri  -s 
dispensary  should  be  considered  as  such  which  did  not  in  l.oudon. 
contain  at  least  three  local  practitioners. 

98101.  This  is  the  scheme  based  largely  on  the  con- 
clusions ar;  ived  at  by  the  committee  of  which  Sir  Spencer 
Wells  was  chairman  ? — It  is  not  based  on  that,  it  is  an 
independent  attempt  to  deal  with  the  p  oblem.  The 
council  were  approached  by  the  Metropolitan  Provident 
Association  to  discuss  the  question,  and  we  formed  a 
joint  committee,  consisting  of  members  of  our  council  and 
several  members  of  that  association  ;  and  we  drew  up 
that  report.  We  found  it  practically  ineffective,  because 
it  is  so  difficult  to  get  all  the  hospitals  to  work  together 
in  such  matters  ;  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  the  fact 
that  the  provident  dispensaries  are  scattered  about 
London,  and  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  supply  of 
the  whole  of  London  ;  and  you  cannot  have  a  complete 
system  of  co-operation  unless  London  is  properly  furnished 
with  provident  dispensaries. 

98102.  The  provident  dispensaries  are  allocated  in 
a  sort  of  haphazard  way  ?— Quite. 

98103.  In  addition  to  that  there  are  the  free  dispen- 
saries of  the  Poor  Law,  and  I  understand  there  are  certain 
voluntary  dispensaries  ? — Yes,  free  dispensaries. 

98104.  Both,  I  suppose  you  would  say,  act  against 
the  provident  dispensaries  ? — Undoubtedly,  very  strongly. 
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Mr.  Henry  98105.  Coming  to  the  second  question,  your  answer 
A.  Harhcn.    is  you  do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  co-operation  ? — 

  That  is  so    Many  of  the  members  of  the  council,  notably 

24  Mar.  1903.  medical  members  of  our  council,  felt  very  strongly 
on  that  point.  They  consider  there  is  a  great  difficulty 
in  getting  patients  who  have  been  treated  in  the  hospitals, 
and  have  had  done  all  that  can  be  done  for  them  in  the 
hospitals,  taken  away  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 
The  hospital,  of  course,  is  not  in  a  position  to  look  after 
the  general  well-being  of  patients  after  their  acuter 
symptoms  have  been  dealt  with  ;  the  beds  are  wanted 
for  other  people  who  are  also  in  an  acute  stage  ;  and 
they  find  difficulty  very  often  in  getting  Poor  Law  infir- 
maries to  take  them  over.  May  I  read  what  the  Secretary 
of  one  of  the  hospitals  writes  to  me  on  that  subject : 
"  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  need  for  some  system  of  co- 
operation. At  the  present  time  the  idea  of  the  guardians 
and  their  relieving  officers  appears  to  be  very  often  one 
of  antagonism  ;  and  great  difficulty  arises  in  getting 
destitute  patients  admitted  to  Poor  Law  infirmaries 
after  they  have  received  all  the  treatment  which  is  possible 
in  the  voluntary  hospital,  especially  cases  which  have 
been  under  operation  and  have  no  proper  homes  where 
they  can  rest."  That  was  very  strongly  the  feeling  of 
the  members  of  our  council. 

98106.  (Miss  Hill.)  Does  that  apply  to  parishioners, 
or  people  who  have  been  brought  into  the  district  in 
order  to  enter  the  hospital  ? — No,  to  the  parishioners 
themselves. 

98107.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Those  that  are  settled  in  the 
union  ;  the  patients  whose  settlement,  say,  is  in  South- 
wark,  in  the  case  of  Guy's  ? — As  I  understand.  It  Is 
a  fortiori  in  the  case  of  outside  patients. 

98108.  I  did  not  know  whether  the  difficulty  was 
because  they  were  not  chargeable  to  the  Southwark 
Union  ? — I  believe  not. 

98109.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Are  you  aware  that  the  difficulty 
arose  in  Southwark  owing  to  the  authorities  of  Guy's 
sending  the  patients  to  an  able-bodied  workhouse  ? — 
No. 

98110.  {Mr.  Loch.)  These  people  who  leave  the  hospital 
are  destitute,  are  they  ?— Not  necessarily  destitute. 
I  was  not  referring  to  cases  of  absolute  destitution,  but 
to  cases  of  persons  who  require  some  after  treatment ; 
who  require  good  food  and  healthy  surroundings  after 
an  operation  or  treatment  for  an  acute  disease. 

98111.  You  suggest  it  has  not  really  to  do  with  destitu- 
tion as  a  Poor  Law  matter,  but  something  different  to 
that  ? — Not  only  with  destitution. 

98112.  It  is  not  a  Poor  Law  question  from  that  point 
of  view  ?  You  use  the  word  "  destitution "  in  your 
Statement.  I  understand  these  cases  are  not  suitable 
for  the  Poor  Law  from  the  point  of  view  of  destitution  ? — 
Some  of  them  are,  some  of  them  are  not ;  we  are  dealing 
with  both  cases. 

98113.  (Chairman.)  You  are  looking  at  it  more  from 
the  medical  point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

98114.  You  said  there  is  a  difficulty  about  moving 
patients  from  a  voluntary  hospital  and  ensuring  their 
reception  in  a  Poor  Law  hospital ;  I  suppose  the  patient 
as  a  rule  objects  to  removal  ? — Possibly,  I  do  not  know. 

98115.  He  would,  would  he  not,  if  in  the  one  case  he 
was  not  a  pauper  and  in  the  other  case  he  became  a  pauper  ? 
— Possibly. 

Institutional  98116.  You  lay  down  here  some  very  sound  principles, 
treatment  for  it  seems  to  me,  in  regard  to  the  distinction  between  the 
p?"!^'f^^/'^  functions  of  the  Poor  Law  and  voluntary  charity.  Assume 
that  you  could  start  a  system  of  volimtary  dispensaries,  I 
will  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  made  reasonable 
provision  for  the  insurance  of  his  health  by  joining  a 
medical  provident  institution  of  that  kind,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  for  him  to  go  into  hospital,  he  would  have  to  be 
relieved  either  in  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  or  in  a  general 
hospital.  Would  you  see  any  objection  in  such  a  case, 
where  the  man  had  made  reasonable  provision,  to  the 
medical  officer  who  attends  him  giving  him  an  order  for 
either  one  hospital  or  the  other  ? — No,  I  see  no  objection 
to  that. 

98117.  Because  it  is  obvious  that  the  cost  of  treatment 
in  hospital  would  be,  if  it  was  prolonged,  beyond  the 
means  of  any  workman  ? — Undoubtedly. 
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98118.  When  you  talk  of  provident  dispensaries,  and 
so  on,  I  suppose  you  have  in  your  mind  the  idea  that 
if  the  ailment  was  one  the  doctor  could  not  deal  with, 
which  wanted  special  treatment,  there  should  be  facilities 
given  to  the  man  who  insured  himself  ? — Precisely ;  that  ' 
is  what  we  think  is  the  true  function  of  the  hospital. 

98119.  Assuming  that  you  want  to  get  greater  co-  Prefer 
operation  between  the  general  hospitals  and  the  Poor  treatny 
Law  for  that  class  of  case,  you  must  remove  any  senteinPocL 
of  inferiority  or  pauperism  which  might  be  attached  '^"firni 
to  a  man  being  taken  into  a  Poor  Law  infirmary? — of 'he 
Do  you  mean  co-operation  as  to  persons  not  destitute  ? 

98120.  At  present  a  man  becomes  a  pauper  if  he  goes 
into  an  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

98121.  Assuming  he  had  made  reasonable  provision 
against  sickness,  assuming  that  he  could  not  be  taken 
into  a  general  hospital,  and  assuming  he  went  into  an 
infirmary,  some  principle  would  have  to  be  established 
by  which  from  the  mere  accident  of  not  being  able  to 
get  into  the  general  hospital  he  would  not  become  a 
pauper,  or  be  put  in  the  same  state  as  a  pauper,  because 
he  went  into  an  infirmary  ? — Certainly,  I  agree  to  that. 

98122.  Your  proposal  is  that  the  more  acute  and  the 
more  difficult  cases  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  voluntary 
hospitals,  and  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  should  take  only 
the  simpler  and  chronic  cases.  Is  that  not  a  little  hard 
upon  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  from  a  medical  point  of 
view  ? — In  what  sense  ? 

98123.  Would  not  the  service  attached  to  the  Poor 
Law  infirmaries  necessarily  be  an  inferior  service  ;  would 
not  their  service  be  less  valuable  than  that  of  officers  in 
the  voluntary  hospitals  ? — Undoubtedly.  As  I  have 
already  told  you  I  represent  the  twenty  hospitals  who 
are  more  or  less  interested  in  medical  education,  therefore 
I  cannot  help  looking  at  it  more  or  less  from  that  point  of 
view  :  from  the  fact  that  these  hospitals  ought  to  be 
provided  with  medical  skill  of  the  very  highest  character 
and  the  most  difficult  cases  of  disease ;  and  it  is  necessary,  if 
that  is  so,  that  the  other  hospitals,  the  Poor  Law  hospitals, 
should  be  officered  by  persons  of  not  perhaps  equal 
standing  to  that  of  our  physicians  and  surgeons.  In  fact, 
I  may  say  that  there  is  a  complaint  that  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  for  the  medical 
officers  to  take  cases  which  we  consider  hospital  causes, 
because  they  are  interesting. 

98124.  But  take  the  case  of  Camberwell.  I  dare  say 
you  know  the  Camberwell  infirmary,  which  is  exceptionally 
well-fitted  ?— Yes. 

98125.  It  is  practically  the  general  hospital  for  that 
district,  that  is  unavoidable  ? — Yes,  it  is  at  present, 
because  the  hospitals  have  hitherto  been  concentrated  in 
the  centre  of  London. 

98126.  Looking  at  it  from  the  medical  and  scientific  PoorL 
point  of  view,  do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  there  being  InfirmE 
medical  schools  in  certain  Poor  Law  centres  ? — That  is  a  ^^^^'^ 
very  large  question.  ' 

98127.  Your  council  have  not  considered  that  ? — 
They  have  not  considered  that  question.  I  think  you 
may  take  it  that  the  medical  members  of  our  council 
at  least  would  be  very  much  against  it. 

98128.  The  British  Medical  Association,  as  you  know, 
are  in  favour  of  it  ?— Very  likely.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  all  these  matters  is  the  peculiar  relations 
subsisting  in  London  between  the  general  practitioners 
and  the  consulting  physicians  or  surgeons,  who  are  looked 
upon  as  a  class  apart,  and  from  whom  all  the  staffs  of 
the  London  hospitals  are  drawn. 

98129.  Coming  to  Question  3,  assuming  that  medical  Effect 
relief  was  made  gratuitous,  and  supported  out  of  State  medical 
or  rate  fimds,  you  think  that  such  a  system  would  have  2?  * " 
a  very  detrimental  effect  on  the  future  of  voluntary  "^'^ 
hospitals  ? — I  think  so  undoubtedly.    There  can  be  no 
question  about  that.    We  should  practically  lose  all  our 
subscriptions. 

98130.  On  Question  4  you  also  give  expression  to  the  Effect  o 
opinion  that  you  are  not  in  favour  of  State-provided  Sf*^^  PJ 
aid  towards  the  building  or  management  expenses  of  ^Jjj^^;*' 
the  hospitals  you  represent  ?— Yes.  There  was  a  good  gxpeni3ei 
deal  of  difference  of  opinion  on  the  council,  but  the  volunta 
majority  were  of  that  opinion.  Hospita 
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98131.  I  suppose  you  would  object  to  have  anything 
hke  payment  by  result  in  consequence  of  cases  treated  ? 
— Do  you  mean  successfully  treated  ? 

98132.  No,  I  simply  take  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
I  am  thinking  perhaps  more  of  outside  London  than 
inside  London  ;  but  supposing  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
made  arrangements  with  the  voluntary  hospitals  that 
they  should  take  a  certain  number  of  cases — that,  I 
suppose,  is  rot  likely  to  arise  in  London  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  is  likely  to  arise  in  London. 

98133.  It  is  not  a  question  you  have  very  carefully 
conjidered  ? — No.  Personally  I  see  no  objection  to 
State-provided  aid  towards  buildirg  expenses ;  that 
is  to  say  the  great  difficulty  in  a  hospital  is  in  raising 
money  for  enlargement  and  equipment  according  to 
modem  needa.  I  think  we  could  accept  State-aid  for 
that  without  doing  the  hospitals  any  harm.  I  think 
directly  you  begin  to  subscribe  towards  management 
expenses  you  come  to  the  difficulty  that  we  have  mentioned 
in  answer  to  Question  3  that  the  ordinary  subscriptioDS 
would  be  withdrawT).    That  is  only  my  own  opinion. 

98134.  What  you  would  recommend,  then,  in  order 
to  put  the  various  different  methods  of  medicine  into 
co-operation  with  one  another,  is  that  we  should  try  to 
build  up  a  general  system  on  the  basis  of  provident  dis- 
pensaries ? — Undoubtedly. 

98135.  Assuming  that  was  done,  you  would  have  to 
bring  some  pressure  or  some  inducement  to  bear  upon 
people  to  joia  these  provident  dispensaries  ? — Yes. 

98136.  The  difficulty  in  London  seems  to  me  the  out- 
patient treatment  of  the  hospitals  ? — L^ndoubtedly. 

98137.  Is  that  the  part  of  the  treatment  which  sub- 
scribers to  the  hospitals  and  the  public  attach  most 
importance  to,  do  you  think  ? — They  attach  a  very  great 
deal  of  importance  to  it,  especially  the  hospitals  in  the 
West  End,  where  they  get  their  own  servants  treated. 

98138.  It  is  a  form  of  medical  relief  which  is  more 
visible  to  the  public  eye  ? — Yes. 

98139.  If  that  is  so,  there  would  be  a  great  fight' 
would  there  not,  or  a  great  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  hospitals  to  reducing  or  abolishing  their  system  ? — 
To  abolish  it  certainly,  but  not  to  reduce  it. 

98140.  ^Vhat  do  you  propose  in  the  way  of  reduction, 
a  more  elaborate  examination  into  the  conditions  of  the 
individual  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
complete  and  uniform  system  of  inquiries  by  almoners 
at  the  hospitals  ;  that  patients  coming  from  provident 
dispensaries  for  consultative  purposes,  or  any  purpose 
for  which  the  authorities  of  the  dispensary  should  choose 
to  send  them,  should  be  given,  as  far  as  may  be,  priority  of 
treatment,  and  that  other  cases  should  be  inquired  into. 
I  think  every  case  should  be  treated  on  its  first  visit, 
otherwise  some  terrible  disaster  might  happen. 

98141.  You  would  lay  down  this  principle  as  regards 
all  forms  of  medical  relief ;  you  would  be  disposed  to 
treat  first  and  inquire  afterwards  ?— On  the  first  visit, 
because  you  never  know  but  that  a  patient  may  die  on 
the  door-step  going  out.  It  is  not  safe  to  leave  the 
refusal  of  a  patient  entirely  to  a  lay  almoner. 

98142.  Have  the  hospitals  power  to  recover  the  ex- 
penses from  a  patient,  if  they  choose  to  press  it  ? — I 
believe  not.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  they  could  have. 

98143.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  would  only  be  that 
you  would  have  to  refuse  further  treatment  1 — Yes, 
and  some  hospitajs  do  that.  They  treat  them  on  the 
first  occasion,  and  say :  You  must  not  come  again. 

98144.  Would  that  be  at  all  deterrent,  do  you  think  ? 
— It  is  undoubtedly  deterrent.  The  lady  almoner  of 
one  of  the  hospitals  says  :  "  The  result  of  more  thorough 
inquiry  and  visiting  in  the  homes  of  these  out-patients 
has  shown  very  forcibly  how  abuse  must  always  tend 
to  increase  where  there  is  not  supervision.  Statistics 
of  seven  year.^  go  to  prove  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  out- 
patients could  afford  to  pay  for  their  own  medical  trea- 
ment,  and  another  10  per  cent,  on  their  own  showing 
demonstrate  that  they  could  easily  have  provided  for 
their  time  of  need."  I  should  like  to  day  that  those 
proportions  are  very  much  in  excess  of  the  estimates  of 
most  of  th^  other  hospitals. 
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98145.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Including  hospitals  where  there  are  Mr.  Eenry 
almoners  ? — The  hospitals  without  almoners  or  enquiry  ^-  Harbcn. 
officers  can  have  no  statistics  upon  which  to  form  an 
opinion. 

98146.  Has  the  ahnoner  of  the  hospital  to  which  you 
refer  had  seven  or  eight  years'  experience  ? — There  has 
been  experience  of  that  time  in  the  hospital.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  particular  lady  has  been  there  all  the 
time. 

98147.  Have  the  others  had  long  experience  ? — Yes, 
some  of  them  have  had  long  experience,  too. 

98148.  May  we  have  what  the  others  say  ? — This  is  a 
note  I  have  made  of  the  replies.  In  one  or  two  hospitals 
no  statistics  are  available  for  the  purpose  ;  in  one  or  two 
others  the  proportion  is  said  to  be  a  negligible  quantity. 

98149.  That  is  only  a  statement,  not  a  statistic  ? — 
No,  it  is  a  statement  by  the  secretaries.  Where  figures 
are  available  the  proportion  varies  from  "39  per  cent,  to 
20  per  cent. 

98150.  Are    the    hospitals    similar  ? — Yes,  roughly 
similar. 

98151.  General  hospitals  all  of  them  ? — Yes,  I  think 
about  seventeen  of  our  twenty  may  be  considered  as 
general  hospitals. 

98152.  Are  they  all  almoners  who  have  been  trained 
and  who  are  of  equal  ability  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say 
that.  Eight  of  the  hospitals  employ  almoners,  and 
eight  employ  an  enquiry  officer. 

98153.  Do  you  include  the  enquiry  officers'  enquiries  ? — • 
Yes. 

98154.  So  there  are  two  different  systems  practically 
put  together :  there  is  not  one  system  ? — Two  systems 
put  together. 

98155.  You  have  not  compared  the  trained  almoners' 
returns  with  one  another  1 — No,  I  think  the  trained 
almoners'  returns  would  probably  give  you  a  higher 
percentage  of  unsuitable  cases  than  the  enquiry  officers'. 

98156.  It  was  a  trained  almoner  who  gave  that  20  per 
cent.  ? — Yes,  a  very  highly  trained  almoner. 

98157.  [Miss   Hill.)  I   think   the   percentage  might 
depend  a  good  deal  on  the  training  ? — Yes. 

98158.  We  heard  about  one  hospital  that  it  was  the 
porter,  or  the  man  who  put  do^vn  the  names,  who  visited 
afterwards.    One  does  not  call  that  an  enquiry  ? — No, 

98159.  {Chairman.)  Assuming    that   the    question    of  Remuuera- 
starting  provident  dispensaries  was  seriously  taken  up  l^io"  of 

is  it  not  necessary  to  try  and  get  some  standard  m  regard  ^- °pe'„g"i.y 
to  the  fee  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  medical  profession  (loctors. 
and  which  the  medical  profession  of  the  locality  will 
accept  ? — The  subscription  ? 

98160.  Yes  ? — I  think  so,  certamly. 

98161.  That  is  an  almost  necessary  foundation,  is  it 
not  ? — I  think  so.  That  is  a  matter  upon  which  the 
British  Medical  Association  will  be  able  to  give  you  help. 

98162.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  information  upon  it, 
but  you  would  agree  that  that  is  almost  a  necessary 
foundation  ? — I  think  so.  There  is  a  tendency,  of  course, 
for  the  fee  to  be  too  low.  The  medical  profession  complain 
that  they  are  practically  starved. 

98163.  On  the  other  hand  the  fee  must  not  be  put  so 
high  as  to  be  outside  the  means  or  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
classes  ? — No,  but  there  might  be  a  scale  according  to  the 
means  of  the  subscriber.  Some  dispensaries  have  one  or 
two  scales,  I  believe,  according  to  the  means. 

98164.  {Miss  Hill.)  According  to  the  wages  earned  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  a  matter  which  requires  very  careful  enquiry. 

98165.  {Chairman.)  A  system  of  ansrthing  like  general 
provident  dispensaries  rather  necessitates  carrying  with 
it  the  feeling  of  the  general  practitioners  ? — Undoubtedlj'. 

98166.  {Mr.  Loch.)  How  many  of  the  general  hospitals  Almoners  at 
have  trained  almoners  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.    I  assume  voluntary 
the  eight  who  replied  to  me  that  they  have  almoners  hospitals, 
have   tramed   almoners.    I  assume  by  almoners  they 

mean  trained  almoners. 

98167.  Have  your  council  considered  at  all  the  condi- 
tions under  which  ahnoners  should  be  appointed  ? — No. 
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Mr.  Henry      98168.  Have  you  made  any  representations  on  the 
A.  Harhcn.    subject  to  the  King's  Fund  ? — No,  we  have  never  made 
any  representation  to  the  King's  Fund  upon  the  subject. 

98169.  You  have  never  considered  the  matter  in 
detail  perhaps  ? — Not  by  the  council. 

98170.  Is  the  council,  if  I  may  ask,  favourable  to  the 
appointment  of  almoners  ? — I  could  not  say  that,  one 
way  or  the  other  ;  the  question  has  never  arisen. 

98171.  There  is  in  the  statement  you  have  submitted 
to  us  a  reference  to  almoners  ? — Would  you  mind  showing 
me  where. 

98172.  It  says  :  "  In  some  districts  attempts  are  made 
at  co-operation  between  the  hospitals  and  the  Poor  Law 
by  means  of  the  almoners  of  the  hospitals." — Yes. 

98173.  You  assume  the  almoners  were  recognised  in 
a  manner  as  a  standing  institution  ? — Yes,  that  is  merely 
a  statement  of  fact. 

98174.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  working  of  an  almoner 
in  an  out-patients  department  ? — Not  in  my  own  hospital. 
I  am  more  or  less  familiar  with  it  by  conversation  with 
various  almoners  and  as  to  reports. 

98175.  Wliat  should  you  say  was  the  general  atten- 
dance of  out-patient  cases  of  a  large  general  hospital  ? — 
I  could  not  tell  you. 

98176.  What  would  it  amount  to — several  thousands 
in  a  week  ? — A  hundred  or  two  a  day  of  new  cases. 

98177.  How  many  cases  do  you  think  that  an  almoner 
can  deal  with,  doing  her  best  as  they  come  through, 
making  the  necessary  enquiries  and  notes,  and  be  able 
to  report  about  them  subsequently  to  the  medical  men 
in  charge  ? — I  cannot  express  any  opinion  as  to  that. 

98178.  That  must  affect  very  closely  this  paragraph  ; 
you  will  see  I  think,  at  once  an  almoner  can  only  do  a 
limited  number  of  cases,  say  twenty-five  to  thirty  ? — I 
should  have  thought  more. 

98179.  Rather  more,  but  if  the  cases  rise  to  hundreds 
a  week,  it  is  quite  clear  the  almoner  can  only  follow  up 
a  certain  number  of  cases  altogether,  or  else  scamp  her 
work  ? — In  one  hospital  there  are  two  lady  almoners. 

98180.  St.  Thomas'  ?— The  Royal  Free. 

98181.  One  for  the  in-hospital  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  that  gift,  and  the  other  out-patients  ? — I  believe 
so. 

98182.  But  the  casualty  cases  are  not  taken  ? — No, 
I  think  not. 

98183.  That  is  to  say  all  casualty  cases  go  free  ? — 
Yes. 

98184.  Generally  speaking,  would  you  not  say  that 
was  equally  so  elsewhere  ? — I  think  so. 

98185  The  consequence  is,  whatever  the  benefits  of 
this  system  may  be,  some  of  the  cases  must  be  left  aside  ; 
that  the  almoner  is  only  dealing  with  one  small  portion 
of  the  difficulty  ? — I  do  not  agree  to  that ;  several  of  the 
replies  show  that  all  the  cases  are  enquired  into,  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is  done. 

98186.  No  casualty  cases  are  enquired  into  ? — No, 
casualty  cases  are  cases  that  must  be  dealt  with. 

98187.  Have  you  ever  come  across  cases  in  which 
where  care  has  been  taken  in  the  out-patient  department 
the  casualty  cases  run  up  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

98188.  That  is  to  say  they  come  in  by  the  other  door  ? 
— That  is  the  case  in  some  hospitals. 

98189.  Have  you  ever  come  across  a  case  where  care 
has  been  taken  in  one  hospital  and  the  numbers  at  another 
hospital  near  have  run  up  ? — ^I  do  not  know  statistically, 
but  I  know  it  is  the  fact,  considerably. 

Need  for  98190.  Practically  the  only  method  of  guarding  a 

almoners  at  hospital  against  abusj  is  the  one  now  adopted  in  quite 

voluntary  inefficient  way,  though  the  sj^stem  has  proved  it  is 

hospitals.  efficient  so  far  as  it  has  gone  ? — I  think  so. 

98191.  Do  you  suppose  at  all  that  the  various  hospitals 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  trained  almoners 
right  through  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  be  adverse 
to  it. 

98192.  Of  course,  if  I  remember  aright,  the  out-patient 
department  is  taken  as  a  very  cheap  department  ? — Cheap 
in  what  sense  ? 
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98193.  In  this  sense,  they  only  cost  2s.  6d.  a  patient  

that  is  what  the  calculation  is,  is  it  not  ? — Is.  6d.,  I  think.  ' 

98194.  If  you  have  almoners,  clearly  it  must  become  i 
a  more  expensive  department  ? — Only  by  the  salary  of 

the  almoner. 

98195.  True,  but  if  you  take  it  that  thirty  or  forty  ExteLf 
cases  is  all  that  an  almoner  can  do  in  a  day —  ? — I  do  not  enqu'  u 
agree  with  that,  I  think  she  can  do  a  great  deal  more  ^'huojrs, 
than  that.    One  or  two  almoners  I  have  spoken  to  say 
they  do  virtually  all  the  cases,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the 
cases. 

98196.  Are  those  trained  almoners  ? — I  believe  so. 

98197.  Could  j^ou  mention  any  hospital  ? — At  Charing 
Cross  there  is  an  almoner. 

98198.  That  is  not  a  case  to  quote,  I  think. — Why  not  ? 

98199.  The  almoner  has  quite  recently  gone  there  ? — 
Yes.  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  enqx  ired  into.  At 
St.  Thomas'  30  per  cent.  (  f  the  out-patients  are  enquired 
into. 

98200.  That  is  nearer  what  I  had  in  my  mind  ?  — At  the 
Royal  Free  there  are  two  almoners  ana  75  per  cent,  are 
enquired  into. 

98201.  That  is  to  say  in-door  to  a  certain  extent  and  to 
a  certain  extent  out-door,  but  none  of  the  casualties  ? — 
Probably  not. 

98202.  As  to  this  system  you  put  forward,  may  I  not  Nee( 
say  that  unless  it  is  made  very  much  more  perfect  you  syste 
cannot  expect  co-operation  to  arise  out  of  it  ?— No,  I  'n^  ci 
think  not.  a*  v 

98203.  Take  a  comparatively  small  hospital  like  the 
Royal  Free,  they  have,  as  you  say,  two  almoners,  but  re^y] 
have  also  assistant  visitors  ? — Yes,  that  is  essential  etfee 
to  the  system.  ther( 

98204.  Practically  you  would  have  at  the  Royal  Free 
sometimes  as  many  as  five  persons  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not 
think,  so  far  as  I  understand,  that  the  assistants  are 
required  so  much  for  enquiry  as  for  the  purpose  of  follow- 
ing the  patients  to  their  homes  and  looking  after  them. 
The  functions  of  an  ahnoner  are  something  beyond  mere  ,1 
enquiry. 

98205.  The  persons  at  the  Royal  Free  who  are  doing 
voluntary  work  are  almost  trained  almoners  ? — Yes. 

98206.  Can  you  say  at  any  other  hospital  that  even 
from  the  voluntary  point  of  view  that  is  forthcoming?  ' 
— Yes,  several  lady  almoners  have  told  me  they  have 
quite  an  army  of  voluntary  assistants. 

98207.  At  what  hospital  Would  those  be  ?— I  think 
Westminster  and  St.  George's. 

98208.  Generally  speaking  it  would  not  apply,  would  it  ? 
— I  think  wherever  there  is  an  almoner  she  is  in  touch 
with  a  number  of  voluntary  agencies. 

98209.  Therefore  you  think  that  these  hospitals  have 
a  sufiicient  supply  of  almoners  ? — No. 

98210.  I  think  it  is  very  important,  because  here  is  a 
proposal  made  for  bringing  about  co-operation.  It 
seems  to  me,  on  the  reading  of  your  paper,  that  it  would 
be  much  more  expensive  than  is  generally  thought  if  you 
are  dealing  with  600  or  700  out-patients  in  the  course  of 
a  week,  including  casualties,  or  not  including  them  ;  you 
must  have  a  strong  body  of  enquirers  to  do  the  work 
properly,  it  Would  mean  250,  300  or  400  reports  on  those 
cases  ? — I  should  not  have  thought  it  would  amount  t» 
that.  In  the  case  of  patients  who  had  been  to  the  hospital 
before  it  would  generally  be  only  ne.  essary  to  turn  up  the 
name  in  the  register. 

98211.  Have  you  ever  considered  out-patient  cases  in 
connection  with  the  homes  of  the  patients  ? — The  almoners 
consider  them. 

98212.  True.  Have  you  considered  what  it  means 
to  have  the  case  dealt  with  on  that  side  as  well  as  the 
otner,  in  the  way  of  expense  and  time  ? — It  is  done  in 
those  hospitals,  wliere  it  is  done,  by  voluntary  agencies. 
It  is  a  question  how  far  the  hospital  Would  be  justified 
in  spending  money  for  the  purpose  of  following  patients 
to  their  homes. 

98213.  Am  I  not  justified  in  saying  on  behalf  of  many 
medical  men  that  they  say  unless  the  home  life  is  attended 
to  properly  the  relief  they  get  at  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment would  be  of  very  little  value  ?— I  think  it  is 
probably  true. 
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98214.  Unless  the  home  life  is  somehow  brought  more 
in  connection  with  the  hospital  through  the  almoners 
or  in  some  other  way,  their  work  is  a  failure  more  or  less? 
— I  will  not  say  it  is  a  failure :  I  think  you  put  it  too 
strongly  when  you  say  a  failure. 

98215.  More  or  less,  that  is  the  problem  ? — Un- 
doubtedly the  relief  Avould  be  much  more  efficient  if  you 
could  follow  the  patients  to  their  homes. 

98216.  Therefore  a  hospital,  to  be  of  its  perfect  use, 
should  be  connected  somehow  with  the  local  agencies  ? 
— Certainly. 

98217.  You  refer  here  to  co-oparation  and  so  on.  What 
is  your  scheme,  for  uniting  the  hospitals,  if  I  may  say  so, 
with  the  local  agencies  ? — Through  the  almoners  prin- 
cipally, and  district  committees  if  possible. 

98218.  I  thought  you  Would  say  district  relief  com- 
mittees. That  seems  to  me  a  possible  method,  but  do  you 
think  that  the  hospitals  would  be  prepared  to  associate 
themselves  very  closely  with  district  relief  committees  as 
set  do^vn  here  ? — Of  course,  I  may  say  the  managing 
bodies  of  hospitals  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  manage 
their  hospital  without  going  into  these  questions  very 
closely.  They  will  not  go  into  these  questions  very 
closely  unless  they  are  almost  forced  to  it. 

98219.  Would  it  not  be  a  fair  criticism  to  say  unless 
there  is  someone  going  into  this  question  closely  the 
hospital  can  hardly  serve  its  true  purpose  as  far  as  out- 
patients are  concerned  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

98220.  With  regard  to  these  hospitals,  it  is  suggested 
there  should  be  some  arrangement  between  them  and 
the  Poor  Law.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  way 
of  binding  a  hospital  to  accept  a  certain  policy  ? — No, 
not  at  present. 

98221.  Is  it  possible  to  talk  really  of  any  organisation 
at  all  amongst  them  if  they  will  not  accept  a  common 
policy  on  any  point  ? — It  is  possible  to  talk  about  it. 

98222.  That  is  to  say,  all  this  about  statistics  and  their 
want  of  common  form  statistics  and  all  other  arrange- 
ments being  different  is  practically  the  habitual  state  of 
them,  which  must  go  on  habitually  ? — Which  I  hope 
will  soon  cease.  For  example,  take  the  question  of 
accounts,  their  accounts  have  already  been  brought 
into  a  imiform  system  by  the  pressure  brought  upon 
them  by  the  Fimds.  I  do  not  see  why  the  same  should  not 
apply  to  other  things. 

98223.  The  question  of  funds  brought  them  to  uni- 
formity on  the  one  point  which  is  absolutely  essential 
because  so  much  of  the  effort  of  a  hospital  secretary  has 
to  do  with  funds.  If  that  point  is  not  clear,  naturally 
it  will  affect  their  whole  finance,  but  these  other  points 
do  not  affect  finance  ? — No. 

98224.  There  has  been  no  improvement  made  except 
in  so  far  as  the  finances  have  come  in  ? — Oh,  yes. 

98225.  When  you  come  to  deal  with  Poor  Law  authorities 
and  have,  as  is  suggested,  a  common  arrangement  with 
them  for  the  cases  that  should  leave  the  hospital,  is  it 
not  necessary  that  on  the  side  of  the  hospitals  themselves 
there  should  be  some  uniformity  ? — Undoubtedly. 

98226.  How  is  that  to  be  won  ? — Only  by  a  central 
body,  I  think. 

98227.  With  regard  to  that  central  body,  do  you  think 
the  King's  Fund  is  that  central  body  ? — It  is  not  an  ideal 
central  body,  because  it  is  not  representative. 

98228.  You  know  the  question  was  raised  in  a  most 
absolute  form  of  having  a  representative  central  body  ? 
— Yes,  Lord  Sandhurst's  Committee. 

98229.  And  that  was  rejected  practically  ? — Yes, 
practically  rejected. 

98230.  Your  council  has  never  expressed  itself  in 
favour  of  it  publicly,  has  it  ?— The  Central  Hospital 
Council  ? 

98231.  Yes.— No,  the  Central  Hospital  Council  arose 
when  the  other  scheme  was  rejected,  as  a  sort  of  make- 
shift. 

98232.  It  rejected  this  very  scheme  of  representation 
which  is  referred  to  ? — Oh,  no. 

98233.  Undoubtedly,  because  that  was  the  key  to 
the  proposal  that  Lord  Sandhurst's  Committee  and  the 
subsequent  committee  made  ? — Our  coxmcil  have  never 
objected  to  those- 
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98234.  Since  Lord  Sandhurst's  Committee  and  the  Mr.  Hcnnj 
other  committee  reported  and  made  that  scheme,  your  A.  Harben. 

council  has  never  said  a  word  in  favour  of  a  representative  

system  ? — Our  council  did  not  exist  at  that  time.  ^^^r.  1908. 

98235.  It  was  formed  immediately  after,  I  know. — Yes.  Need  for 

r>on-./>   mi     •        •  Central  body 

mS'Ib.  ihe  issue  is  alive  now,  as  you  yourself  say  ? —  of  manage- 
To  my  mind.  ment  tor 

98237.  But  they  have  never  suggested  anything  about  H°i™t 

it  ? — No,  it  would  be  rather  to  magnify  their  own  office  ;    ^^^^  ^  ^' 
they  thought  they  would  do  what  good  they  could  by 
consultative  work. 

98238.  If  we  are  to  have  a  central  body,  as  you  suggest, 
is  there  room  for  a  central  body  as  against  the  King's 
Fund  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  there  are  a  large  number 
of  powers  that,  as  you  have  just  pointed  out  yourself, 
cannot  properly  be  dealt  with  by  the  three  Funds. 

98239.  Do  you  think  that  a  central  body  might  be 
established  which  would  take  account  of  both  Poor  Law 
medical  relief  and  voluntary  medical  relief  ? — Yes,  but 
I  do  not  care  to  give  an  opinion  upon  such  a  question 
off-hand. 

98240.  You  see  the  question  is  raised  of  a  central 
body,  and  the  question  turns  on  the  formation  of  it. — 
Undoubtedly. 

98241.  Have  you  at  all  tried  to  get  a  imiform  system 
of  dealing  with  out-patients,  so  far  as  the  regulations  go. 
Take  the  Northern  Central  regulations  or  any  of  those, 
have  you  tried  to  get  them  accepted  in  common  ? — No, 
my  coimcil  has  never  taken  up  that  question. 

98242.  There  is  nobody  doing  that  in  London  at  all  ? 
-  -No,  I  think  questions  of  registration  statistics  might 
properly  be  dealt  with  by  the  King's  Fund. 

98243.  But  they  have  not  done  it  yet  ? — No,  not  yet. 

98244.  Nor  has  your  council  ? — No. 

98245.  With  regard  to  these  provident  dispensaries.  Need  of 
does  it  not  seem  that  very  interesting  statements  are  Provident 
made  in  this,  and  have  been  made  in  many  reports,  but  Dispensaries- 
the  movement  as  a  movement  ancillary  to  the  hospitals     ^®  ancill^ 
simply  goes  drifting  along  ?— Yes.  Voluntary 

98246.  Therefore,  so  far  as  that  goes,  all  this  is  really  Hospitals, 
walking  on  sand,  is  it  not  ? — I  hope  not. 

08247.  Where  is  your  point  of  progress,  that  is  what 
I  cannot  see.  It  is  (jnite  easy  to  recognise  dispensaries 
as  to  such  points  as  a  letter  coming  from  the  secretary, 
and  so  on,  but  do  letters  come  from  the  secretary  or 
dispensary  doctor  referring  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment at  all  on  the  lines  you  have  suggested  ?— It  is  not 
so  at  present,  undoubtedly,  some  of  us  are  trying  to  make 
it  so  and  put  forward  these  reports  and  recomraendations 
in  the  hope  that  in  time  something  will  be  done.  There 
is  a  body  called  the  London  Provident  Dispensary  Council, 
which  was  founded  a  year  or  two  ago  with  the  object 
of  drawing  the  provident  dispensaries  together  and  that 
council  meets  frequently,  and  nearly  every  provident  dis- 
pensary in  London  sends  representatives  to  it.  We  are 
trying  to  get  a  little  co-operation  among  them. 

98248.  This  report  is  dated  April,  1905,  and  whatever 
movement  there  has  been  among  provident  disi)ensaries- 
is  quite  recent,  and  there  does  not  surely  seem  to  bo 
very  much  propagandist  work  done  by  hospitals  to 
promote  provident  dispensaries  ? — Absolutely  none. 

98249.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  we  have  a  very 
large  income  in  Poor  Law  relief,  and  a  very  large  amount 
of  money  and  many  patients  dealt  with  by  dispensaries 
of  the  Poor  Law,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  charitable 
income  and  all  this  is  now  simply  iu  so  many  heaps 
without  any  real  organisation  ? — Yes. 

98250.  Is  it  possible  on  a  basis  like  that,  if  we  are  to- 
accept  it,  to  find  lines  of  progress  unless  some  very  power- 
ful central  body  uses  its  influence  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

98251.  That  body  you  say  should  be  representative  7 
— I  think  so. 

98252.  It  would  not  necessarily  be  the  Kins's  Fund  ? 
Not  necessarily.  If  it  were  the  King's  Fund,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  King's  Fund  would  have  to  be  amended 
so  as  to  make  it  partialh-  representative. 

98253.  The  King's  Fund's  objects  are  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  connected  with  the  holding  of  funds,  the  posses- 
sion of  securities  and  so  on  ;  their  function  is  that  of 
a  big  trustee  and  collector  ? — Yes, 
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3[r.  Henry  98254.  It  is  also  definitely  under  the  care  of  the  presi- 
A.  Harben.  dent  ? — Yes. 

24  Mar  1908      98255.  It  is  not  in  any  way  a  hospital  body  ? — No. 
p    '      77  .       98256.  (il/?5S  H'M.)  I  was  very  much  interested  to 
treatment  for  ""^^^         report,  which  is  dated  April,  1905.    I  had  not 
Provident       ^^^'^      Ijefore,  and  I  was  not  aware  of  any  actual  co- 
Dispensary     operation  which  had  resulted  from  it.     I  suppose  one 
membsrs.       difficulty  about  it  has  been  that  the  basis  of  it  is  the 
idea  that  the  provident  dispensaries  shall  have  certain 
advantages  for  its  members  when  thej'  come  up  for 
special  consultation  ? — Yes. 

98257.  I  gather  that  the  hospitals,  or  many  of  them, 
receive  such  a  recommendation  from  a  dispensary  if 
it  comes  from  the  secretary  or  medical  man  connected 
with  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

98258.  If  they  have  no  special  facilities,  owing  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  really  coming  in  free,  which 
is  what  they  do  in  the  out-patient  department,  of  course, 
it  does  not  help  a  provident  dispensary  or  a  subscriber 
to  it.  If  you  give  everything  free  to  everybody  the 
member  of  a  provident  dispensary  has  no  advantages  ? 
—No. 

98259.  Therefore  it  seems  rather  as  if  you  need  not 
only  to  give  the  provident  dispensary  people  a  nominal 
advantage,  but  you  must  curtail  your  others,  must  yon 
not  ? — -L'ndoubtedly. 

98260.  And  that  has  hardly  been  done  at  all  7 — lb 
is  being  done  more  or  less  ;  that  lady  who  says  that  she 
sends  away  10  per  cent,  as  being  unsuitable  is  doing 
something  in  that  direction. 

98261.  As  Mr.  Loch  remarked,  that  is  done  so  little. 
I  was  astonished  to  hear  what  you  thought  was  the 
number  of  enquiries  a  person  could  make  in  a  day.  Do 
you  think  a  person  really  could  make  more  than  thirty 
a  day  ? — It  depends  on  what  you  mean  ;  I  rather  meant 
she  could  set  more  than  that  on  foot  by  means  of  her 
voluntary  assistants. 

98262.  As  you  say  there  are  himdreds  coming  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

98263.  It  depends  a  great  deal  on  what  you  mean  by 
enquiry.  If  hundreds  are  dealt  with  in  a  day  it  cannot 
possibly  mean  what  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as 
enquiry. — We  recognised  that  in  drawing  up  the  memo- 
randum, and  we  point  out  that  hospital  enquiries  should 
only  be  made  in  cases  where  the  result  of  other  enquiries 
is  not  available.  We  thought  we  could  economise  labour 
by  receiving  reports  on  the  subject  from  other  people. 

98264.  I  see  somewhere  you  say  "  Cases  of  poverty 
as  evidenced  by  letters  from  the  clergy,  district  visitors 
or  other  charitable  agencies."  Do  you  think  there  is 
much  discrimination  among  the  clergy  and  district 
visitors  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

98265.  You  would  not  be  astonished  to  hear  that 
some  of  them  give  letters  to  their  servants  to  give  away 
fit  the  door  ? — It  certainly  would  not  surprise  me. 

98266.  You  know  that  sort  of  thing  is  done  ? — I  did 
not  luiow  it  was  done,  but  it  would  not  surprise  me. 
I  am  afraid  I  am  not  very  familiar  Avith  this  branch  of 
the  question. 

98267.  It  is  such  an  admirable  paper  one  would  like 
to  see  some  results  from  it,  but  there  have  been  three 
years  idle  ? — It  fell  very  flat ;  it  is  only  fair  to  tell  you 
that. 

Effect  of  98268.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  the  footnote  to  your  state- 

Employers  raent  with  regard  to  Question  3  you  say  that  subscriptions 
Lia])ility  Act  are  falling  ofE  in  consequence  of  the  Employers'  Liability 
oil  Voluntary  ^^t.  What  evidence  is  there  of  that  ?— That  is  not 
Hosi  itals.      intended  to  go  very  far. 

98269.  It  says  :  "  Some  evidence  exists  "  ? — I  have 
seen  letters  myself  in  the  case  of  my  own  hospital  from 
local  tradesmen  who  have  said  they  were  withdrawing 
their  subscriptions  because  now  they  had  to  insure  their 
employees  against  accidents. 

98270.  Previously  they  regarded  their  subscription  in 
the  light  of  insurance  against  their  employees'  accidents  ? 
— A  very  large  number  of  subscribers  to  hospitals  do, 
especially  the  wealthier  classes. 

98271.  Therefore  to  that  extent  they  expect  to  have 
their  servants  or  employees  treated  free  ? — Not  only 
treated  free,  but  to  have  exceptional  treatment. 


98272.  Would  you  like  the  law  altered  so  that  hospitals  Payniit  b 
might  recover  the  cost  of  treatment  ? — I  do  not  see  any  patieis  in^ 
objection  to  it.    It  would  be  an  extremely  difficult  thing  Volujiry 
to  put  in  force.  Hospiij. 

98273.  In  consequence  of  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Loch,  I  i 
thought  it  was  essential  you  should  have  the  power  ? — 

It  would  be  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  put  in  force.    I  | 
do  not  think  you  would  get  any  hospital  board  to  put  it 
in  force  and  bring  an  action  against  a  patient. 

98274.  Then  it  seems  to  me,  unless  you  have  that  as  a 
last  resource,  all  contributory  schemes  will  break  down  ? — 
You  could  never  prove  means. 

98275.  You  cannot  prove   means  ? — Not  so  as  to 
satisfy  a  court  of  law  ;  it  would  be  impossible. 

98276.  If  they  signed  a  contract  to  pay  so  much  a 
week,  you  could  enforce  that  ? — Yes,  you  could  enforce 
that. 


98277.  {Dr.    Dowries.)  There   was   a    conference  in 
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1906,  I  think.    I  have  a  print  of  the  British  Medical  Confij'nceat 
Journal  of  February  15th,  and  it  is  headed  :  "  Proposals  IJiiiviity 
as  to  Administration  and  Management  of  Hospitals  and  ColkJ,  1906, 
Kindred  Institutions,  drawn  up  in  1906  by  a  Joint  Medical  ' 
and  Non-Medical  Committee,  with  a  Note  of  Proposed 
Amendments  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Hospitals  Conference,  December,  1906."  Then 
follows  a  long  list  of  proposals  ? — I  think  that  was  the 
proposal  of  the  conference  at  University  College. 

98278.  That  is  so.  Was  there  any  subsequent  meeting 
with  regard  to  those  proposals  ? — I  thought  there  was  a 
mjeting  last  year.  There  is  going  to  be  one  shortly  I 
know — ^next  month. 

93279.  Have  any  of  those  proposals  been  definitely 
adopted  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  still  under  consideration. 
Tne  whole  thing  was  referred  back  to  them.  They  were 
very  crude  proposals,  and  it  was  referred  back  to  a  com- 
mittee ;  I  believe  they  are  now  reporting.  I  do  not  know 
what  stage  it  is  in. 

93280.  I  observe  that  in  this  preface  to  the  Hospitals 
Year  Book  (Burdett)  it  is  said :  "  A  practical  scheme 
should  be  forthcoming  in  the  course  of  the  present  year." 
That  is  last  year.  I  may  take  it  that  anticipation  has 
not  been  yet  realised  ? — No. 

98281.  Is  there  any  probability  of  an  early  conclusion 
being  come  to  by  this  conference  ? — The  conference  is  a 
conference  promoted  mainly  by  the  British  Medical 
Association.  I  do  not  think  the  lay  element  is  very 
strongly  or  enthusiastically  represented  on  it.  The 
proposals  are  mainly  in  the  direction  of  the  interests  of  the 
medical  profession,  but  it  will  all  help. 

98282.  Will  these  proposals  come  before  the  conference 
this  year  ? — I  think  they  are  'new  proposals  formulated 
by  the  committee.  I  believe  all  these  proposals  were 
sent  back  to  a  committee  and  that  committee  was  to 
bring  up  fresh  proposals,  which  I  think  it  is  going  to  do 
now. 

98233.  Should  you  consider  that  the  future  policy  to  be 
adopted  will  largely  depend  upon  what  the  conclusions  of 
the  Conference  may  be  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that 
they  will  have  any  more  effect  than  anj^thing  else  has  had. 

98284.  The  British  Medical  Association  is  a  very  j^gp^ 
powerful  representative  body,  is  it  not  ? — Undoubtedly,  tion  i 
but  it  is  not  represented  on  the  London  hospitals  in  any  Briti 
way.  The  staff  of  the  London  hospitals  consists  of  a  Med: 
body  of  gentlemen  who  have  no  particular  interest  in  the  -^-sso 
British  Medical  Association. 

98285.  At  the  same  time,  you  cannot  very  well  get 
along  without  the  medical  profession  ? — We  are  not 
dependent  upon  the  general  practitioner. 

98286.  The  views  of  the  general  practitioner  and  of  the 
medical  profession  must  have  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  future  policy  of  hospitals  ? — In  the  provinces  probably 
more  than  in  London. 

98287.  Coming  to  the  relations  between  the  voluntary  Trac 
hospitals  and  the  Poor  Law,  you  speak  of  cases  of  diflfi-  of  ca 
culty  ;  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  getting  cases  of  a  ^o^" 
chronic  character  unsuitable  for  treatment  in  a  hospital  ^^^f 
transferred  from  the  hospital  to  a  Poor  Law  infirmary,  j^^gj., 
Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  such  cases  ? — ^No,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  do  myself. 
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98288.  You  cannot  say  what  the  particular  difficulty  is  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  Imow. 

98289.  Are  you  aware  that  in  some  cases  the  relations 
between  the  hospitals  and  the  infirmaries  are  quite  satis- 
factory ? — So  I  have  heard  ;  I  have  heard  they  are  in 
some  cases. 

98290.  We  have  heard  evidence  from  the  London  hos- 
pital that  that  is  so,  that  they  are  satisfactory  ? — Yes. 

98291.  You  are  not  prepared  to  dispute  that  ? — Oh 
dear  no. 

98292.  If  you  do  not  know  the  difficulties,  you  are  not 
in  a  position  to  give  us  any  suggestion  as  to  how  to  remove 
them  ? — Not  on  that  branch  of  the  question.  I  am  not 
very  familiar  with  it. 

98293.  Have  you  considered  what  the  effect  would 
be  on  the  education  both  of  the  medical  students  and 
of  the  nurses  if  the  classification  suggested  in  your  state- 
ment were  carried  out  to  its  extreme  limit  ? — What 
classification  ? 

98294.  That  the  simpler  and  more  chronic  cases  should 
all  be  relegated  to  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

98295.  Would  that  not  leave  the  students  of  the  hospital 
and  the  nurses  of  the  hospitals  with  experience  of  acute 
cases  only  ? — Undoubtedly. 

98296.  And  would  not  that  be  a  disadvantage  ? — I  do 
not  think  so.  The  student  life  is  so  short,  so  very  little 
time  is  available  for  clinical  instruction,  that  I  think  it 
must  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  acute  cases. 

98297-  Most  of  us  have  the  misfortune  to  .suffer  from 
chronic  diseases,  so  what  is  the  newly  fledged  doctor  to  do 
if  he  has  only  seen  acute  cases  at  the  hospital  ? — In 
comparing  the  two  the  other  is  more  important. 

98298.  The  acute  ?— Undoubtedly.  I  do  not  say  it 
would  not  be  very  desirable  if  he  could  spend  four  or  five 
years  in  receiving  clinical  ir:struct:on. 

98299.  And  then  a  very  large  number  of  people  hope 
to  die  of  old  age,  and  an  increasing  number  of  people 
are  dying  of  old  age.  Where  are  the  nurses  experienced 
in  nursing  old  age  ? — In  these  infirmaries,  undoubtedly. 

98300.  Then  they  would  be  old  age  nurses  only  ? — 
Undoubtedly  they  would.  May  I  say  that  if  the  hospitals 
were  filled,  as  they  easily  could  be  in  a  week,  with  chronic 
cases  there  would  be  no  room  for  any  acute  cases  upon 
which  this  part  of  medical  education  has  to  be  main- 
tained. 

98301.  The  j^oint  I  am  putting  to  you  is,  if  there  is 
too  complete  a  classification,  unless  some  alteration  in 
our  system  of  education  follows  it,  we  should  have  persons 
specialising  and  having  no  general  knowledge  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

9S302.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to 
the  Chairman  that  some  of  the  medical  members  of  your 
council  might  object  to  the  utilisation  of  the  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  for  the  purpose  of  medical  education  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  put  it  in  that  way  ;  I  think  that  the  class  of 
consultants  would  rather  object  to  medical  education 
being  handed  over  to  a  general  practitioner  or  a  person 
who  takes  rank  with  a  general  practitioner. 

98303.  I  do  not  quite  follow  you.  What  do  you  mean 
by  "  a  person  who  takes  rank  with  a'  general  prac- 
titioner ?  " — I  take  it  an  infirmary  doctor  takes  rank 
rather  with  the  general  practitioner  than  with  the 
consultant  '! 

98304.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  work  of  the  in- 
firmary doctors  ? — No,  I  do  not,  I  believe  it  is  improving, 
as  I  say. 

98305.  Are  you  aware  that  considerable  advances  of 
medical  science  have  been  made  in  the  Poor  Law  in- 
firmaries in  this  country  and  elsewhere  ;  are  you  aware 
that  Charcot  in  France  did  most  of  his  work  in  institutions 
equivalent  to  our  Poor  Law  infirmaries  ? — Do  not  think 
I  am  objecting  to  any  such  advance  ;  I  only  tell  you  the 
difficulty  we  find  in  London  in  the  matter. 

98306.  You  speak  of  a  State  subsidy  to  provident 
dispensaries  ? — Yes. 

98307.  Do  you  consider  that  a  necessary  condition 
to  the  success  of  provident  dispensaries  ? — At  present, 
as  I  think  Mr.  Loch  pointed  out,  the  provident  dis- 
pensary movement  is  almost  at  a  standstill.    I  think 
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it  is  most  desirable  it  should  progress,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  progress  without  a  State  subsidy. 

98308.  If  a  State  subsidy  were  given,  what  repre- 
sentation of  the  State  should  there  be  ? — Some,  un- 
doubtedly. 

98309.  There  should  be,  I  take  it  ?— I  think  so.    I  do 
not  see  any  objection  to  it. 

98310.  In  what  form  do  you  suggest  it  should  come 
lin  ? — Probably  in  the  direction  of  some  kind  of  control. 

98311.  As  to  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  such  dis- 
pensaries, would  you  have  any  State  control  there  V — Yes, 
I  see  no  objection,  except  that  State  audits  are  generally 
not  so  efficient  as  private  audits. 

98312.  What  would  be  your  recommendation  with 
regard  to  the  Poor  Law  dispensaries,  in  such  an  event ; 
would  you  still  leave  them  in  their  present  organisation  ? 
— In  what  sense  ? 

98313.  If  you  are  giving  a  subsidy  to  provident  dis- 
pensaries and  you  are  promoting  the  growth  of  provident 
dispensaries,  you  may  have  to  consider  another  class 
of  dispensary  which  is  giving  gratuitous  relief,  which 
would  be  in  a  sense  competing  with  the  provident  dis- 
pensary, namely  the  Poor  Law  dispensary  ? — Yes. 

98314.  I  am  asking  you  what  would  be  your  view 
wth  regard  to  the  position  of  those  dispensaries  ? — I 
would  give  them  less  to  do,  by  the  establishment  of  more 
provident  dispensaries,  and  forcing  the  people  into  the 
provident  dispensaries.  The  Poor  Law  dispensaries 
should  refuse,  as  the  hospitals  should  refuse,  to  treat 
patients  who  are  in  a  position  to  provide  for  themselves. 

98315.  Would  you  attach  any  disability  to  people 
going  to  a  Poor  Law  dispensary  ? — Yes,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  so. 

98316.  If  a  man  had  not  made  provision  in  the  provident 
dispensary  and  went  to  the  Poor  Law  dispensary,  do  you 
consider  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  vote  ? — No,  I  do 
not  myself  ;  that  is  only  my  opinion. 

98317.  Would  you  give  a  man  in  a  Poor  Law  dispensary 
the  same  choice  of  doctor  that  you  would  in  a  provident 
dispensary  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

98318.  So  you  would  give  the  man  in  the  provident 
dispensary  a  better  choice  ? — Certainly. 

98319.  On  the  question  of  rates,  I  see  you  say  that 
the  form  of  subvention  to  hospitals  might  be  a  relief 
from  local  rates  ? — Yes. 

98320.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  some  of  the  local 
authorities  contend  that  the  presence  of  a  large  hospital 
increases  their  rates  ? — No,  I  did  not  know  that. 

98321.  And  increases  the  number  of  cases  chargeable 
to  them  ? — I  did  not  know  that,  but  I  would  not  make 
it  local.  The  relief  would  not  be  local,  as  I  point  out 
in  the  statement,  it  would  have  to  be  a  relief  which  would 
have  to  be  borne  from  the  County  Fund. 

98322.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  Extent  of 
dispensary  that  really  gives  the  whole  medical  relief  medical  relief 
that  a  person  requires  ? — I  think  not.    Quite  few  dis-  through 
pensaries  are  equipped  with  special  appliances  for  eye  Pyo^ident 
and  ear  cases,  and  so  forth.  ispen. 

98323.  So  a  man  gets  partially  relieved  from  his  burden 
by  the  organisations  that  are  subsidised  by  charity  in 
other  ways  ? — Yes. 

98324.  Of  course,  he  is  partially  a  pauper  in  a  sense, 
is  he  not  ? — Yes,  if  you  like  to  put  it  in  that  way. 

98325.  So  it  depends  really  upon  how  far  a  person 
is  ill  or  how  much  medical  attendance  he  gets  whether 
he  pays  for  it  himself  or  whether  he  does  not  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. I  think  that  almoners  and  enquiry  officers 
take  that  into  consideration.  The  enquiry  can  never 
be  purely  one  of  means  in  the  positive  sense,  it  must  be 
relatively  to  what  he  is  suffering  from. 

98326.  I  suppose  also  relatively  to  his  ability  to  pay  ? 
— Yes,  relatively  to  his  ability  to  pay  for  treatment  for 
that  particular  disease. 

98o27.  Would  you  say  that  a,ll  the  persons  who  get  Extent  to 
relieved  in  an  infirmary  are  people  who  might  have  made  which 
provision  for  themselves,  or  that  in  a  Poor  Law  dispensary  gratuitous 
they  are  people  who  might  have  made  provision  for  relief  should 
themselves  ? — Oh  dear  no,  I  should  not  think  so.  deterrent. 

98328.  Why  should  they  be  disfranchised  ?— I  do 
not  say  they  should  be. 
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98329.  Would  you  discriminate  between  those  who 
are  to  be  disfranchised  and  those  who  are  not  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  did  not  quite  follow  your  question.  I  see  what 
you  mean  now,  because  otherwise  I  do  not  see  how  you 
are  to  keep  them  out. 

98330.  Why  should  you  keep  them  out,  if  a  person 
is  ill  and  has  not  means  to  provide  for  that  illness  ? — 
I  might  ask  why  a  pauper  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief  in 
the  ordinary  sense  should  not  have  a  vote. 

98331.  Except  that  sickness  is  another  matter,  is  it 
not ;  it  is  a  matter  to  do  with  the  community  ;  we  do 
not  want  sick  people  roaming  about,  in  case  we  catch 
their  diseases  ourselves  ? — Only  a  comparatively  few 
diseases  are  infectious.    I  do  not  think  that  is  the  ground, 

98332.  I  am  not  a  doctor,  only  one  hears  from  some 
doctors  that  aU  diseases  are  infectious  ? — I  am  not  a 
doctor  either. 

98333.  The  only  point  I  want  to  clear  up  is  this  point 
of  disfranchisement.  A  person  gets  part  of  his  relief 
by  charitable  assistance  from  someone  or  the  other 
because  his  means  are  limited  ;  another  person  whose 
means  are  more  limited  still  has  to  get  it  at  the  cost  of 
the  community,  and  you  think  he  should  be  disfranchised  ? 
— I  think  you  must  put  some  kind  of  pressure  on  them 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  infirmary  just  as  you  put  some 
kind  of  pressure  on  them  to  keep  them  out  of  the  work- 
house. 

98334.  You  think  the  pressure  ought  to  be  disfranchise- 
ment ? — I  do  not  commit  myself  to  that ;  any  other 
pressure  would  be  equally  agreeable  to  me,  or  more  so. 

98335.  You  would  agree  that  a  person  must  be  medically 
treated  by  the  community,  would  you  not  ? — Undoubtedly ; 
and  he  must  be  fed.  } 

9S336.  And,  of  c(urse,  when  it  is  medical  treatment 
it  has  to  be  the  best,  on  purpose  to  get  him  well  quickest. 
—Yes. 

98337.  So  that  you  cannot  punish  him  that  way  ? — 
No,  you  cannot  punish  him  by  giving  him  ineffective 
medical  treatment. 

98338.  So  in  the  end,  because  you  want  to  punish  him 
he  must  lose  his  vote  ? — No,  I  do  not  want  to  punish  him? 
I  want  to  keep  him  out. 

98339.  It  is  punishment  ? — By  way  of  punishment. 

98340.  It  is  the  penalty  he  pays  ?— Yes. 

98341.  {Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  Are  there  many 
hospitals  not  represented  on  your  council  ? — Yes. 

98342.  Of  any  standing  in  London  ? — Yes,  there  are  a 
few  ;  I  should  think  psrhaps  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
largi  ;h  hospitals. 

98343.  Did  they  stand  out  themselves  purposely  ? — 
No,  the  council  was  originally  started  for  the  representa- 
tion of  thoss  hospitals  having  medical  schools,  the 
twelve  ;  and  then  subsequently  eight  other  hospitals  were 
added  to  them. 

98344.  Were  those  eight  hospitals  asked  to  join  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  so. 

98345.  Would  it  be  wrong  to  ask  the  reason  of  the 
exclusion  and  not  asking  the  others  ? — I  do  not  know  at 
all.  Personally  I  am  in  favour  of  enlarging  the  council, 
and  I  hops  to  take  step3  to  do  so. 

98346.  In  order  to  get  the  full  judgment  of  the  whole 
of  the  hospitals  of  London,  there  ought  to  be  rather  an 
enlargement,  ought  there  not  ?— Undoubtedly.  The 
difficulty  would  be  in  that  case  as  to  the  representation 
of  very  small  hospitals ;  they  would  overweight  the 
large  ones. 

98347.  It  does  mike  those  that  are  excluded  naturally 
rather  antagonistic  to  the  judgment  of  the  council ;  if 
they  themselves  are  out  of  it  there  is  a  prejudice  ? — 
T  do  not  know  whether  there  is  such  a  prejudice  or  not. 
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98348.  Is  there  any  co-operation  between  the  Central 
(Jouncil  and  King  Edward's  Fund  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

98349.  You  are  a  body  that  is  advisory,  but  has  no 
authority  ? — Absolutely  no  authority. 

98350.  That  will  account  to  some  extent  for  the  ideas 
which  you  set  forth  not  having  received  any  general 
acceptance  by  the  hospitals,  would  it  not :  the  fact  that 
you  have  no  power  to  enforce  them  ? — We  have  no  power 
to  enforce. 

98351.  That  would  make  you  desire  all  the  more  a 
central  hospital  body  ? — Undoubtedly. 

98352.  When  you  say  that  should  be  representative,  Need  re- 
might  I  ask  whether  you  have  thought,  or  whether  your  Preseil.tive 
council  have  thought,  over  what  the  representation  ^™*''[| 
should  be  on  the  central  hospital  body  ? — It  should  y  ^f^'' 
represent  all  the  hospitals.  ^' 

98353.  What  I  rather  want  to  know  is  whether  it  should 
represent  anybody  outside  the  area  of  the  hospitals  ? — 
I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  considered  that. 

98354.  The  hospitals  are  a  little  inclined  to  desire  to 
keep  the  power  in  regard  to  themselves  in  their  own  hands, 
are  they  not  ? — Very  much  so. 

98355.  But  they  do  not  refuse  the  money  of  the  public 
at  large  ?— No. 

98356.  Does  that  even  to  some  extent  affect  the 
hospital  doctor  ?  He  is  a  specialist  rather,  is  he  not  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term. 

98357.  And  his  touch  is  not  very  close,  very  often,  with 
the  ordinary  medical  practitioner  ? — No  in  one  sense 
it  is  very  close  in  that  he  depends  largely  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  medical  practitioner  for  his 
private  practice. 

93358.  But  ths  view  and  judgment  of  the  ordinary 
practitioner  on  such  matters  as  come  before  your  hospital 
council  Would  not  n3C3Ssarily  be  in  close  association  of 
agreement  with  the  views  of  the  hospital  doctors  ? — No, 
they  would  have  a  tendency  to  be  in  antagonism. 

98759.  It  was  suggested  to  you  that  there  might  be  Provi  nt 
propaganda,  work  done  by  the  hospitals  with  regard  topropanda 
provident  dispsnsaries.    I  should  like  to  ask :   Is  it  not  work  neby 
the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  boards  of  ordinary  g**'"^^^ 
hospitals  have  really  almost  more  than  they  can  do  with  ^ 
their  ordinary  work  ? — Undoubtedly. 

98360.  And  that  their  great  difficulty  is  how  they  shall 
live  from  year  to  year,  almost  from  month  to  month  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

9836L  And  unless  they  were  relieved  of  some  part  of 
that  pressure  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  go  outside 
their  oWn  immediate  necessities  ? — It  is  difficult. 

98362.  It  Would  be  very  desirable  if  they  Were  able 
to  take  a  broader  view  ? — I  think  it  is  almost  essential. 

98363.  (Mr.  Loch.)  The  almoners  often  are,  I  think,  the 
propaganda  body,  in  so  far  as  they  often  tell  the  people, 
as  far  I  as  know,  at  the  hospital  that  they  should  go  to  some 
dispansary  ? — In  my  hospitals  We  have  no  almoner,  but  an 
enquiry  officer,  and  his  enquiries  are  reported  to  an 
enquiry  committee  which  sends  the  patients  to  provident 
dispensaries, or  declines  to  treat  them  further  unless  they 
go  to  provident  dispensaries. 

98364.  {Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  You  said  thatUndes/ 
one  of  the  inducements  which  might  be  offered  to  people  bility 
in  regard  to  joining  a  provident  dispensary  would  be  that  domic;  iiy 
they  would  be  visited  at  their  homes  from  a  provident  ^^^^^^^ 
dispensary.    You  are  aware  that  that  is  now  done  by  g^gj^,  ] 
some  of  the  free  dispensaries  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  very  ^loctot  j 
undesirable. 

98365.  It  is  done  ? — -Yes.    Any  objections  that  may  be  Abolil  i 
made  to  free  treatment  in  hospitals  appear  to  me  to  have  of  free 
double  force  with  regard  to  free  dispensaries.    I  should  Dispe:  '.nes. 
abolish  all  free  dispensaries  absolutely,  speaking  for 
myself.  | 
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ONE   HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-FIFTH  DAY. 


Monday,  30th  March,  1908. 


At  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Geokge  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
Sir  Samuel  B.  PKO^^s.  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardlner. 
Mr.  George  Lansbury, 


The  Rev.  Prebendary  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  OcTAviA  Hill. 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 


The  Rev. 
Peregrine 
8.  G.  Propert. 


30  Mar.  1908- 


The  Rev.  Peregrine  Sydney  Goldwin  Propert,  called ;  and  Examined. 


98366.  {Chairman.)  You  are,  I  understand.  Chairman 
of  the  Fulham  Board  of  Guardians  and  you  are  appearing 
here  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Committee  of  the  Poor 
Law  Unions  Association  ? — Yes. 

98367.  You  have  prepared  for  us  a  paper  which,  I 
think  is  of  a  very  interesting  character  and  which  we  may 
take  as  your  Evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  hand  it  in  ? — 
Very  good. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  Scheme  outlined  by  London  County  Council. 

2.  The  general  effect  of  the  municipalisation  of  the 
Poor  Laws. 

3.  Importance  of  local  Poor  Law  authority. 

4.  The  multifarious  duties  of  Boards  of  Guardians. 
3.  The  effect  of  transfer  of  the  duties  and  powers 

of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  to  the  London 
County  Council. 

6.  Effect  of  proposed  transfer  upon  records  of  cases. 

7.  Centralisation  possible  within  present  metro- 
politan Poor  Law  parishes  and  unions. 

8.  Recovery  of  cost  of  relief  to  paupers  from  rela- 
tives made  more  difficult. 

9.  Difficulties  arising  in  connection  with  guardian- 
ship and  control  of  children  as  a  result  of  transfer. 

10.  Advantages  of  the  laws  of  settlement  and 
removal. 

11.  Control  by  London  County  Council  involves  equa- 
lisation of  rates. 

12.  Principles  more  important  than  machinery. 

13.  Proposed  change  necessitates  the  limitation  of 
power  of  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

1.— THE  SCHEME  OUTLINED  BY  THE  LONDON 
COUNTY  COUNCIL  PROPOSES  TO  MERGE 
THE  POWERS  AND  FUNCTIONS  NOW 
EXERCISED  BY  BOARDS  OF  GUARDIANS 
IN  THE  GENERAL  MUNICIPAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

If  effect  be  given  to  this  proposal,  it  would  involve — 

(a)  The  transfer  to  Borough  Councils  of  the  local 
duties  at  present  exercised  by  Boards  of 
Guardians,  with  the  exception  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  institutions  for  children. 

(Jo)  The  transfer  of  all  institutions  at  present 
administered  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  to  the  London  County  Council. 

(c)  The  transfer  of  all  institutions  for  the  recep- 

tion of  Poor  Law  children  to  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Loudon  County  Council. 

(d)  The  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  London 
County  Council  of  the  control  of  Poor  Law 
administration  in  London. 

(e)  The  necessary  and  corresponding  limitation  of 

the  functions  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 


2.  — MUNICIPALISATION  OF  POOR  LAW. 

To  merge  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Effect  on 
the  general   municipal    government   is,  I  submit,    a  pauperism 
retrograde  step.    It  is,  in  principle,  a  return  to  the  of  munici- 
unreformed  Poor  Law  prior  to  1834,  when  the  distinc-  palisation 
tion    between    pauperism    and     independence    was  of  Poor  Law. 
practically  non-existent. 

I  believe  if  this  proposal  is  carried  out  pauperism 
will  increase.  In  support  of  this  argument  I  would 
point  out  the  effect  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
partial  transfer  of  functions.  In  Fulham,  during  the 
winter  of  1904-5,  the  work  of  receiving  applications 
from  unemployed  workmen  under  Mr.  Long's  scheme 
was  performed  at  the  offices  of  the  Guardians ;  the 
number  registered  was  667. 

The  following  winter  this  work  was  transferred  to 
the  Towu  Hallj  the  number  registered  rose  to  2,479. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  the  work  of  general  relief 
now  performed  by  an  ad  hoc  body  were  transferred 
to  the  Borough  Councils,  it  would  encourage  an  in- 
creasingly large  class  to  apply  for  relief.  Borough 
Councils  Would  not  be  able  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
applications  so  well  as  the  present  authorities.  Party 
political  considerations  would  be  more  influential. 

3.  — IMPORTANCE  OF  LOCAL  POOR-LAW 

AUTHORITY. 

I  submit  that  the  authority    which  in  the   first  Importance 
instance    receives  applications  for    and  determines  of  local  Poor 
what  form  poor  relicif  shall  take  is  necessarily  the  Law  author- 
mast  important  body  ;  it  is  the  sieve  or  net  through  ity, 
which  applicajits  have  to  pass,  and  the  meshes  of  this 
would  be  wider  in  the  case  of  the  Borough  Council — e.g., 
if  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  were  detached  from  the 
workhouse,  as  proposed,  they  would  rapidly  tend  to 
become  general  hospitals,  and  very  largely-increased 
accommodation  would  be  required.    Any  proposal  to 
weaken,  or  lessen  the  importance  of  this  first  authority 
or  to  I'eJuce  its  sense  of  responsibility  ought  not,  in  my 
judgment,  to  have  the  support  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion.   The  London  County  Council  suggests  that  this 
highly-important    authority  should  be  a  committee 
composed  partly  of  borough  councillors  and  partly  of  a 
number  of  co-opted  or  appointed  members. 

Experience  shows  that  in  consequence  of  the  intro-  Political 
duction  of  pai-ty  politics  co-option  offers  no  guarantee  influence  on 
that  the  persons  best  qualified  to  do  special  work  will  oo-option  of 
be  appointed.    Political  services  or  a  reputation  for  Poor  Law 
philanthropy,   rather  than  experience,  coupled  with  administra- 
sound  judgment,  has  been  the  determining  factor  in  tors, 
electing  aldermen  or  members  of  distress  committees. 
Committees  appointed  by  methods  such  as  these  will 
not  be  efficient  substitutes  for  authorities  elected  for 
specific   purposes,   such  as   the  present  boards  of 
guardians. 

4.  — WORK  OF  A  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

It  is  almost  impossible  in  a  brief  statement  to  give 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  imposed  upon 
a  Metropolitan  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


The  work  in  connection  with  a  number  of  large  insti- 
tutions is  extremely  onerous,  and  demands  constant 
attention  and  supervision,  but  more  important  is  the 
work  in  connection  with  the  individual  cases  which  are 
30  Mar.  1908.  presented  for  consideration.  Unlike  other  authorities 
a  Board  of  Guardians  cannot  dispose  of  large  sections 
of  its  work  by  a  few  general  orders.  On  the  contrary, 
so  changeful  and  complicated  are  the  affairs  of  hiunan 
life,  and  so  varied  the  different  cases  which  liave  to  be 
adjudicated,  thai}  each  case  must  be  dealt  with 
independently  by  itself,  and  oftem  necessitates  tho 
expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount  of  time. 

In  Fulham  7,553  such  cases  were  heard  and  decided 
upon  during  the  year  1905.    If  an  average  of  five 
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Peregrine 
8.  O.  Profert. 
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minutes  per  case  only  were  allowed,  this  would  alone 
entail  210  sittings  of  three  hours  each. 

The  appointment  of  officers  to  fill  vacancies  which 
occurred  during  the  year  required  much  time  and 
attention.  Allowing  but  half  an  hour  for  each 
appointment  would  have  required  15  sittings,  each  also 
of  three  hours'  duration. 


Meetings  and  Attendances. 

Tlie  number  of  meetings  and  attendances  of 
guardians,  excluding  rota  committees,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  :  — 


Effect  on 
government 
of  extension 
of  functions 
of  London 
County 
Council. 


Confusion  of 
case-paper- 
system 
under  sug- 
gested 
London 
County 
Council 
scheme. 


Need  of 
centralisa- 
tion within 
present 
Poor  Law 
areas. 


Difficulty  as 
to  recovery 
of  relief 
under 
London 
County 
Council 
scheme. 


Year  ended 

No.  of 

Committee 
Meetings. 

Total  Attendances. 

Average 
Attendances 
of 

Guardians. 

Board 
Meetings. 

Total. 

Board 
Meetings. 

Committee. 

Total. 

15th  April,  1902  - 

25 

226 

251 

495 

1,623 

2,118 

88 

15th  April,  1903  - 

26 

328 

354 

493 

2,013 

2,506 

104 

15th  April,  1904  - 

24 

365 

389 

371 

1,965 

2,336 

97 

l5tli  April,  1905  - 

27 

375 

402 

526 

2,010 

2,536 

106 

15th  April,  1906  - 

23 

365 

388 

406 

1,875 

2,281 

95 

15th  April,  1907  - 

26 

390 

416 

445 

1,751 

2,196 

91 

To  add  this  work  to  that  of  the  already-overburdened 
borough  councils  would  lead  to  inefficiency,  maladmin- 
istration, and  therefore  increased  expenditure.  I  need 
say  no  more  upon  tliis  head. 

5.— EFFECT  OF  TRANSFER  OF  METROPOLITAN 
ASYLUMS  BOARD,  ETC. 
In  taking  over  the  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  and  the  supervision  of  the  Institutions  ajid 
Homes  for  Children  now  administered  by  Boards  of 
Guardians,  the  members  of  the  London  County 
Council  would  be  confronted  by  aphysical  impossibility. 
To  add  to  this  the  function  of  central  control  and 
co-ordination  would  involve  such  a  mass  of  work  that 
the  elected  members  could  do  no  more  than  initial  the 
reports  presented  by  officials.  Sound  and  healthy 
governmeait  would  be  replaced  by  bureaucraxiy. 

6.— RECORDS  OF  CASES. 

The  elfect  of  a  general  transfer  must  now  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  records  of  cases. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  efficient 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  depends  upon  per- 
manent and  complete  records  of  cases  being  preserved. 
These  records  are  commonly  called  case  papers. 

To  distribute  the  relief  of  the  poor  among  and 
between  a  number  of  different  authorities  would  lead 
to  great  confusion  and  a  possible  breakup  of  the 
present  case-paper  system. 

7.— CENTRALISATION  "WITHIN  POOR-LAW 
AREA. 

We  would  urga  that  centralisation  within  the  present 
Poor-Law  areas  is  more  promising,  and  would  more 
certainly  be  productive  of  efficiency  than  the  splitting 
up  which  would  follow  tJie  adoption  of  the  council's 
proposals. 

Tliis  centralisation  is  now  being  largely  secured  by 
means  of  case  papers,  and  wherever  complete  cen- 
tralisation has  been  secured,  as  at  Fulham,  where  all 
officers  using  the  system  are  located  at  one  centre,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  machinery  can  be  radically 
improved. 

8.— RECOVERY  OF  RELIEF  GIVEN  TO 
PAUPERS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the 
work  of  guardians.  The  moral  effect  upon  relatives  is 
impossible  to  estimate.  If  some  paupers  go  to  the 
Asylums  Committee,  others  to  the  Education 
Authority,  others  to  a  local  committee,  each  respon- 
sible for  its  own  particular  class,  the  work  of  Poor 
Law  will  become  more  complicated,  rather  than  simpli- 
fied— e.g.,  if  an  inmate  in  the  workhouse  absconds, 
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leaving  his  children  with  the  Education  Authority,  who 
will  proceed  against  him  ?  I  assume  that  this  work 
would  be  undertaken  by  the  council. 

9.— GUARDIANSHIP  AND  CONTROL  OF 
CHILDREN. 

If  the  institutions  and  homes  for  children  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  London  County  Council,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  guardianship,  control,  apprenticeship,  board- 
ing out,  emigration,  and  placing  out  in  service  would 
as  a  natural  consequence  pass  to  the  Council.  The 
amount  of  work  in  this  connection  is  so  onerous  that  it 
requires  personal  attention  and  supervision— such  a 
supervision  as  no  London  County  Councillor,  if  he  ! 
performs  his  present  duties,  has  time  to  give.  The 
evils  and  difficulties  which  would  follow  as  a  result  of 
transfer  would  be  far  more  serious  than  those  which 
now  exist. 

10.— THE  EFFECT  UPON  SETTLEMENT  AND  ' 
REMOVAL  OF  PAUPERS. 

Large  numbers  of  poor  persons  drift  into  London  by  Import  ed 
a  process  of  gravitation.    The  laws  of  settlement,  al-  of  recoj  - 
though  unnecessarily  complicated,  provide  an  outlet,  tionof 
The  Asylums  Committee  of  the  London  County  Coun-  settlemt 
cil  have  made  a  proposal  to  split  the  work  up,  giving  IS'WS. 
themselves  a  share  in  it.    If  effect  be  given  to  this 
proposal  it  would  tend  to  close  this  outlet.    For  pur- 
poses  of  irremovability  the  unit  of  area,  would  be 
extended  for  the  Poor  Law  area  to  that  of  the  county. 
This  would  enable  poor  persons  to  become  irremovable 
more  easily  in  London  than  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
The  settlement  and  removal  laws   lead  to  searching 
investigations  into  the  circumstances  of  paupers,  and 
these  should  not  be  allowed  to  lapse. 


11.- 


-CONTROL  BY  THE  LONDON  COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


The  Council,  while  asking  for  powers   of  general -^jj^^jj^j 
control,  does  not  suggest  that  Poor  Law  expenditure  j.ggpoQ5 
should  be  distributed  equally  over  the  area  for  which  bjiity  si  iW 
it  acts.    In  this  connection  the  proposals  are  nebulous  accomp  1 
and  hazy.    Equal  distribution  of  expenditure  would  control 
necessarily  involve  such  control  as  the  Council  sug-  elected 
gests,  and  it  is  submitted  that  it  would  be  opposed  authori 
to  all  accepted  and  established  principles  of  local 
government  to  give  to  an  elected  authority,  such  as 
the  Council,  control  without  at  the  same  time  adding 
financial  responsibility.    The  body  I  represent  does 
not  advocate  this  distribution  of  expenditure,  neither 
does  it  advocate  the  relieving  of  distinct  localities 
from  their  plain  responsibilities. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  should  be  retained  as  the 
local  authority  for  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  and  the  present  manageable  areas  should  also 
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be  retained.  Experience  shows  that  an  extension  of  the 
area  of  administration  involves  a  loss  of  local  interest, 
and  a  consequent  indifference  to  increasing  expendi- 
ture. 

12.  — It  is  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge 
of  the  changes  likely  to  be  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Commission  in  the  fundamental  principles  laid  down 
in  1834,  to  speak  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  relief 
of  the  poor  is  to  be  administered,  but  on  behalf  of  the 
Poor  Law  Unions  Association  I  would  strongly  urge 
that  the  Royal  Commission  should  not  expect  too  much 
as  a  result  of  mere  changes  in  machinery,  but  that  it 
should  point  out  where  error  has  crept  into  the  present 
system,  and  set  forth  in  unmistakeable  terms  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  authorities 
now  charged  with  relief  of  the  poor  should  act. 

13.  — LIMITING  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  L.G.B. 

,gj,j  It  is  not  my  intention  to  deal  with  this  at  length, 

at  jityof  Experience  and  history  both  show  that  continuity  of 
■■  •  policy  can  only  be  assured  by  elimination  of  party- 
political  considerations.  The  Local  Government  Board 
as  a  controlling  force  would  be  far  more  effective  than 
the  ever-changing  character  and  policy  of  a  directly- 
elected  authority  such  as  the  London  County  Council. 
The  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  is  therefore  opposed 
to  the  scheme  outlined  in  the  proposals  of  the  Council. 

98368.  {Chairman.)  We  have  taken  so  much  evidence 
about  London,  and  we  know  so  much  now  about  all  the 
details  of  the  administration  not  only  of  the  Poor  Law, 
but  I  think  we  may  say  generally  of  local  government  in 
London,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  that 
subject  ? — I  have  no  desire  to  speak  upon  details  in  the 
least  and  I  am  sure  you  have  all  the  details  before  you. 
I  am  chiefly  here  to  deal  with  the  proposals  of  the  London 
County  Council  from  a  general  point  of  view. 

98369.  Taking  your  Statement  in  the  order  in  which  it 
stands  I  see  you  think  that  the  Poor  Law  authority  should 
be  a  separate  authority  ? — Yes,  very  strongly  ;  that  is, 
that  it  should  not  be  handed  over  to  the  municipal  au- 
thorities. I  hold  very  strong  opinions  upon  that  point, 
and  I  also  represent  that  very  strongly  from  the  Metro- 
politan Committee  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association. 
We  met  last  Wednesday  and  we  thoroughly  discussed 
the  proposals  of  the  London  County  Council  and  pasaed 
two  resolutions  expressing  that  view  very  strongly.  Our 
first  disapproved  of  the  proposals  of  the  county  council — 
that  was  our  unanimous  opinion  ;  and  the  next  was  that 
we  felt  that  the  local  government  of  London  was  so  very 
complex  that  before  any  drastic  changes  were  made  in  the 
Poor  Law  another  inquiry  should  be  held  specially  for 
London ;  we  felt  the  Metropolitan  problem  was  one  by 
itself. 

98370.  Our  reference  is  to  report  on  the  system  of 
Poor  Law  administration  ? — We  met  as  a  special  body 
on  Wednesday,  and  we  met  as  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
mittee of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association,  looking  at  it 
therefore  only  from  the  Metropolitan  point  of  view.  We 
were  not  really  regarding  Poor  Law  from  the  rural  point 
of  view,  but  we  discussed  it  as  Metropolitan  guardians, 
and  that  is  our  view  as  Metropolitan  Guardians. 

98371.  Taking  the  present  system,  you  are  in  favour 
of  an  ad  hoc  authority  for  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  suppose  it 
■would  come  to  that.  I  should  personally  be  in  favour 
of  a  specialised  ad  hoc  authority  for  dealing  with  the  Poor 
Law. 

98372.  Are  you  in  favour  of  that  ad  hoc  authority  being 
an  elected  authority  ? — That  raises,  of  course,  a  very 
important  question.  Looking  at  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  London  I  cannot  help  feeling  personally 
that  popular  election  has  not  somehow  or  another 
secured  a  perfect  Board  of  Guardians.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that ;  popular  election  has  to  some  extent  failed. 
But  I  think  that  you  have  to  take  another  point  into 
consideration,  namely,  why  it  has  failed  ?  I  think  the 
Boards  have  been  allowed  to  drift,  and  I  think  that  the 
control  of  those  Boards  has  not  been,  in  my  humble  opinion 
sufficiently  definite  and  strict. 

98373.  That  is  rather  a  question  of  administration, 
is  it  not  ?  The  objections  that  have  been  urged  against 
the  directly  elected  system  is  that  the  class  of  person, 
the  specialist,  that  you  want  to  get  interested  in  this  sort 
of  work,  is  very  often  not  the  person  who  is  necessarily 
popular  ?— I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  experience, 


which  has  been  gained  in  Fulham.  I  have  been  a  guardian 
of  Fulham  for  many  years,  and  in  Fulham  popular  election 
has  secured  a  very  good  board  of  guardians,  judging  by 
results.  I  do  not  want  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  the  Fulham 
Guardians,  but  I  think  there  the  law  has  been  administered 
with  a  due  regard  to  principles,  and  of  course  that  board 
has  been  secured  through  popular  election. 

98374.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  much  interest  taken 
in  the  guardians'  election  as  shown  by  the  number  of 
votes  recorded  ? — The  number  of  votes  recorded  does  not 
show  a  very  deep  interest.  I  may  say  that  I  have  had  to 
figlit  every  time,  and  to  fight  very  severely  for  my  seat, 
because  I  have  taken  a  definite  view  of  the  Poor  Law ; 
I  have  tried  to  take  the  legal  view,  and  I  have  been 
opposed  on  each  occasion.  The  last  time  I  was  opposed 
by  the  Socialist  Party,  who  think  my  views  are  somewhat 
severe.  My  election  has  secured  great  interest  in  the 
ward  which  I  represent.  But  I  would  say  this — that  in 
the  wards  where  the  guardians  have  not  been  opposed 
some  of  those  elected  have  been  the  best  guardians. 
I  can  safely  say  that  they  were  regarded  as  so  good  that  I 
think  the  people  had  confidence  in  them. 

98375.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  by  a  good  many 
witnesses  that  in  Poor  Law  administration,  if  a  strong 
man,  or  a  set  of  resolute  men — a  limited  number  of  them — 
get  on  a  board,  they  can  to  a  very  large  extent  dominate 
the  policy  of  that  board  ;  I  assume  that  perhaps  Fulham 
has  been  fortunate  in  that  respect  ? — I  think  a  group  of 
men  may  dominate  it  either  way— either  away  from  the 
law,  so  to  speak,  or  in  accordance  with  legal  relief.  But 
then  I  think  there  is  a  corrective  to  that,  and  that  is  the 
Local  Government  Board  ;  there  is  a  corrective  to  de- 
parture from  the  law  in  the  central  control.  The  very 
function  of  that  board  is  to  control,  and  it  is  imposed 
upon  them  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

98376.  What  has  struck  me,  coming  in  with  quite  an 
unbiassed  mind  as  regards  the  Poor  Law  administration 
in  London,  is  the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  ideas  of 
a  Iministration  shown  by  the  various  Poor  Law  guardians 
of  London  ;  that  you  admit,  do  you  not  ? — Undoubtedly 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  London  is  very  glaring.  It  is 
an  evil,  I  think. 

98377.  What  is  felt,  I  think,  by  those  who  wish  to 
refor.n  the  Poor  Law  is  that  one  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
sacrifice  a  good  deal  if  one  could  establish  something 
like  uniformity  of  principle  in  the  administration  through- 
out London  ? — I  do  not  exactly  see  the  reason  for  what  I 
should  call  sacrifice.  Surely  the  guardians  can  be  informed 
by  a  superior  authority  when  they  do  depart  from  the 
strict  principles.  For  instance,  there  is  the  power  of 
order,  there  is  the  power  of  inspection,  there  is  the  power 
of  audit,  and  there  is  the  power  of  dismissal ;  those  are 
very  strong  powers,  and  if  they  are  exercised  I  should  not^ 
call  that  a  sacrifice, 

98378.  I  was  putting  it  rather  from  a  personal  point  of 
view,  and  meaning  that  those  who  perhaps  hold  strongly 
to  direct  election  might  be  disposed  to  sacrifice  some  of 
their  ideas  upon  the  subject,  provided  they  could  get 
uniformity  of  administration  ? — I  see  the  point,  but  I 
must  say  that  one  rather  clings  to  the  idea  of  popular 
election,  because  I  think  it  is  so  educational.  I  think 
it  is  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  people  that  they 
should  elect  those  who  represent  them,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  are  nationally  bureaucratic.  A  popularly 
elected  authority  kept  on  the  lines  for  which  it  was 
created  is  to  my  mind  something  which  we  should  not 
lightly  give  up.  I  am  in  rather  a  difficult  position.  I 
am  representing  the  views  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Associa- 
tion, and  I  do  not  like  to  express  my  own  views,  or  I 
could  say  a  good  deal  on  that  point.  For  instance, 
personally  I  think  a  stipendiary  guardian  might  be  very 
useful.  But  I  am  representing  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
Association,  and  I  am  instructed  on  their  behalf  to  say 
that  they  strongly  oppose  the  transfer  of  the  work  of 
the  guardians  to  the  municipal  authorities,  and  that 
they  are  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  present  areas  of 
authorities.  That  is  their  view,  which  I  am  here  to 
represent. 

98379.  Going  to  another  point,  the  sub-division  of 
London  into  so  many  districts,  is  an  impediment  to  an 
effective  system  of  classification,  is  it  not  ? — Do  you 
mean  classification  by  institutions  or  in  institutions  ? 

98380.  By  institutions  ? — Classification  by  institutions 
has  been  very  extensively  adopted,  I  think,  and  is  going 
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on  now  in  London  ;  but  of  course  such  a  classification  has 
its  limitations.  To  aggregate  in  one  building  a  large 
number  of  infirm  men  would  necessitate  a  considerable 
expenditure  in  attendance  and  nursing,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  bring  together  in  another  building  a  similar 
number  of  women  capable  of  work,  but  without  sufficient 
employment,  would  involve  a  corresponding  loss  and 
would  have  a  bad  moral  effect.  The  proposal  to  classify 
by  institutions  regardless  of  the  localities  to  which  families 
belong  may  be  scientific,  but  it  would  inflict  hardships 
upon  many  poor  people,  and  would  in  many  cases  result 
in  the  total  estrangement  and  dispersion  of  the  family 
without  any  possibility  of  re-union.  Such  a  proposal  is,  I 
think,  ethically  bad. 

98381.  Of  course,  the  facilities  of  communication  in 
London  are  very  much  increased,  and  people  can  now 
almost  get  from  one  end  of  London  to  the  other  as  easily 
as  they  can  get  from  one  part  of  their  union  to  another  ? — 
The  facilities  are  no  doubt  improving,  but  there  is  a 
humanitarian  and  human  point  of  view.  Supposing  an 
institution  at  one  end  of  London  is  selected  because  it 
may  be  in  a  nice  situation,  or,  for  some  other  reason,  it  is 
selected  for  a  definite  class,  say  the  old  and  infirm  people  , 
I  doubt  whether  the  old  and  infirm  woman,  f  r  instance; 
would  not  resist  a  proposal  to  be  dragged  from  one  end  of 
London  to  the  other,  and  to  have  her  relations  compelled 
to  come  all  that  distance  to  visit  her.  You  see  these 
people  are  working-class  people,  and  they  cannot  afford 
the  time  off  that  we  car.  We  are  very  apt  to  look  at  it 
from  our  point  of  view,  but  these  people  cannot  afford 
the  time  to  travel  from  one  end  of  London  to  the  other, 
and  they  cannot  afford  to  give  up  a  day,  even  where  the 
facilities  are  so  improved.    I  feel  that. 

98382.  Of  course,  if  you  could  have  something  like  a 
general  service  throughout  London  with  promotion  it 
would  tend  to  bring  a  good  class  of  servant  into  the  Poor 
Law  service  ? — The  personnel  perhaps  of  the  service 
might  be  raised  that  way ;  but  there  are  other  methods, 
for  instance,  if  boards  of  guardians  were  not  to  be  too 
local  in  their  view  of  the  appointment  of  officers  and 
Ivould  ahvays  try  and  look  at  the  applicant  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  work  he  has  to  do.  In  Fulham,  we 
have  examinations  of  a  minor  character  for  them.  We 
ask  them  what  their  experience  is,  and,  if  possible,  we 
encourage  them  to  get  certificates  ;  in  fact,  most  of  our 
relieving  officers  hold  certificates  for  knowledge  in  various 
branches  of  the  work  which  they  have  to  do.  In  that 
way  I  think  we  have  secured  a  very  good  type  of  man 
there  ;  and  I  think  that  might  be  done  generally. 

98383.  You  are  well  satisfied  with  your  officers  then? — 
I  think  the  proof  of  the  pudding,  if  I  may  use  a  very 
homely  phrase,  is  in  the  eating,  and  our  results  at  Fulham 
are  satisfactory.  I  have  here,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hand  in,*the  latest  Return  of  the  Local  GovernmentBoard, 
showing  the  weekly  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  paupers 
in  the  various  workhouses  of  No.  1  District  for  the  year 
ending  Michaelmas,  1907,  and  the  classification  of  the 
inmates  in  such  workhouses.  I  find  that  we  are  lOd. 
below  the  average  for  the  whole  of  London  per  week  for 
provisions,  clothing  and  necessaries  ;  but  while  we  are 
lOd.  below  the  average  for  the  whole  of  London  we  are 
not  the  lowest  in  any  particular  item,  that  is  to  say,  we 
have  got  a  good  low  average.  Some  go  as  much  as  22d. 
above  it,  and  17d.  above  it.  That  is  due,  I  think,  to  our 
securing  good  officials  and  administering  strictly. 

98384.  Now  passing  on  to  what  you  say  about  relief 
committees,  your  view  is  based  on  experience  that  it  is 
the  relief  committees  really,  who,  more  or  less,  supply 
the  principles  of  the  policy  of  Poor  Law  administration 
in  the  areas  ? — I  think  the  first  body  is  very  important ; 
it  acts  as  a  net ;  it  receives  the  applications  and  hears  them. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  important  body  indeed.  It  dues  not 
matter  much  when  the  body  has  received  it  whom  it 
hands  it  on  to  ;  but  there  is  the  body  which  receives  the 
applications  and  determines  what  relief  shall  be  given. 

98385.  That  being  so  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  essential 
that  whatever  may  be  the  authority  which  is  connected 
with  the  relief  committees  it  should  carefully  consider  its 
decisions,  otherwise  the  relief  committee's  views  will 
dominate  the  people  above  them  ? — Yes,  I  see  that  point. 
That  is  why  I  think  the  first  authority  is  the  more  im- 
portant ;  practically  the  first  authority  decides  how  the 
case  shall  be  adjudicated  upon. 

*  Not  printed. 


98386.  Taking  that  part  of  the  London  County  Council's 
scheme,  assuming  that  you  turned,  over  to  thirty-one 
borough  councils  the  work  of  the  relief  committees,  is 
there  any  reason  to  think  that  there  would  be  any  more 
uniformity  under  that  plan  than  there  is  now  ? — No. 

98387.  Unless  the  London  County  Council  were  to 
strictly  nominate  them  ? — I  think  that  a  borough  council 
would  not  be  so  efficient  an  authority  for  receiving  and 
hearing  applications  for  relief  and  adjudicating  upon 
them  Only  persons  familiar  with  the  work  can  do 
that  well.  Then  there  is  the  strict  supervision  of  the 
relief  lists  and  admission  lists,  and  the  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  relief  is  obtained. 
That  is,  to  my  mind,  most  important  work.  When  I  look 
at  the  borough  councils,  I  think  that  their  attention 
would  be  divided  and  they  would  not  be  able  to  give, 
as  guardians  do  at  present,  undivided  attention  to  that 
particular  work.  The  borough  councils  have  become 
more  or  less  trading  concerns  ;  and  in  addition  they  have 
public  health,  the  management  of  the  streets,  and  the 
sewers,  and  other  things.  We  have  some  borough  coun 
cillors  on  our  board  of  guardians,  and  from  what  I  hear 
from  them,  it  seems  to  me  that  their  borough  council  work 
occupies  a  great  deal  of  their  attention.  To  do  that, 
together  with  the  receiving  of  applications  such  as  the 
guardians  receive  now,  I  think,  would  be  beyond  their 
capacity. 

98388.  I  have  attended  several  of  those  relief  com- 
mittees, and  I  have  been  struck  by  the  time  that  is 
required  to  consider  the  cases.  In  Paragraph  4  you  give  a 
list  of  your  board  meetings  ;  assuming  that  a  guardian  at 
Fulham  properly  attends  to  his  duties,  how  many  hours 
in  the  week  should  you  say  he  would  occupy  ?  His  work 
would  take  a  considerable  portion  of  the  week,  would  it 
not  ? — That  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  I 
give  statistics  in  that  Paragraph  which  I  think  I  should 
prefer  to  stand  by  than  to  give  another  opinion  now. 
This  is  based  upon  actual  work  in  Fulham.  There  were 
7,553  cases  heard  and  decided  upon  in  the  year  1905 ; 
allowing  an  average  of  five  minutes  per  case  only,  that 
would  alone  entail  210  sittings  of  three  hours  each.  {The 
witness  subsequently  added  the  following  note).  The 
work  requires  more  time  in  winter  than  in  summer.  In 
winter  the  Committees  sit  at  2.30  p.m.  and  frequently 
continue  sitting  until  8  p.m. — in  summer  till  6.30  p.m. 
There  are  thiee  Committees  which  sit  independently. 
If  the  whole  of  the  work  were  done  by  one  committee 
this  alone  would  occupy  about  twelve  and  a  half  hours  per 
week.  In  addition  the  foUowing  meetings  are  held  fort- 
nightly :  Board  Meetings,  two  and  a  half  hours ;  Children's 
Committee,  two  hours ;  Stores  and  Contracts  Committee, 
one  and  a  half  hours ;  Sub-Committees,  three  hours.  If, 
therefore,  all  this  work  was  done  by  one  Committee  it  would 
take  thirty-four  hours  each  fortnight.  This  does  not 
include  the  Visitation  of  Institutions. 

98389.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  Would  they  be  all  new  cases  t 
— They  all  had  to  be  heard. 

98390.  Would  they  be  all  new  cases  ?  Would  not 
there  be  a  good  many  of  them  review  cases  ? — That  is 
the  number  according  to  the  census  of  cases  that  we 
actually  heard. 

98391.  Were  they  new,  I  mean  ?  It  makes  a  great 
difference  whether  those  were  cases  where  you  had  simply 
a  report  or  whether  they  were  fresh  cases  ? — I  could 
not  say  whether  they  were  all  absolutely  new  applica- 
tions, but  those  were  all  cases  in  which  the  circumstances 
had  to  be  laid  before  the  relief  committees,  and  had  to 
be  considered.  We  are  very  careful  in  Fulham  not  to 
accept  old  cases  always  as  remaining  in  statu  quo.  The 
circumstances  may  alter,  and  we  are  very  careful  to 
inquire  whether  the  circumstances  have  altered.  Allowing 
for  those  cases  which  we  have  actually  heard  you  will 
see  that  that  would  work  out  at  nearly  four  days  a  week. 

98392.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  could  give 
us  an  analysis  showing  how  many  of  these  cases  were 
only  reviewed  and  how  many  were  new  cases,  because 
that  does  affect  the  whole  question  ? — Yes,  I  think  we 
could. 

98393.  {Chairman.)  How  many  committees  have  you 
sitting  ? — We  have  three  relief  committees.  We  have 
just  had  a  discussion  on  the  board  on  the  subject,  as  some 
of  us  feel  that  we  are  not  giving  sufficient  time  to  the 
work  of  relief.    I  feel  that  that  is  really  the  important 
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work.  There  was  a  discussion  as  to  whether  we 
could  not  devot3  another  afternoon  to  other  com- 
raittses,  such  as  the  finance,  workhouse  and  infirmary 
committees,  and  then  we  should  have  a  fuller  afternoon 
for  the  relief. 

98394.  (31):  Lanshury.)  Do  you  enter  the  time  a  com- 
mittee rises  ? — AVo  have  a  definite  time.  The  other 
committees  are  not  supposed  to  begin  until  the  relief 
committees  close  ;  but  I  must  confess  myself  that  if  I 
am  sitting  on  a  relief  committee  I  do  not  allow  any  rule 
of  that  sort  to  interfere  with  my  work  ;  I  think  the  case 
must  be  heard  and  not  hurried  over. 

98395.  If  you  have  got  a  record  of  the  time  your 
committees  sit,  instead  of  having  an  average  like  this 
in  Paragraph  4  you  might  let  us  have  a  return  showing 
the  actual  time  ? — -Yes,  I  think  we  could  provide  you 
^rith  pretty  well  what  you  ask  for.  I  could  also  provide 
the  Commission  with  the  figures  you  have  asked  for  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  cases  that  were  new  and  the 
number  that  were  old.  [The  witness  subsequently  added  the 
jollowing  note).  The  number  includes  all  cases,  both  new 
and  old,  requiring  consideration.  The  fact  that  some 
require  a  longer  time  than  others  has  been  taken  into 
consideration  in  fixing  the  average  at  five  minutes.  [See 
reply  98388). 

98396.  [Cliairman.)  Do  the  cases  come  up  for  review 
before  the  board  ?  I  suppose  as  a  rule  the  board  accepts 
the  decisions  of  the  committees  ? — As  a  rule,  yes.  There 
are  sometimes  guardians  who  may  be  interested  in  par- 
ticular cases  and  may  not  quite  agree  with  the  decision 
of  the  committee  ;  but  that  is  not  a  common  occurrence 
at  all.  As  a  rule  the  decisions  of  the  relief  committees 
are  accepted  by  the  board. 

98397.  It  has  beeai  represented  strongly  to  us  as  regards 
this  relief  work  that  it  is  unadvisable  that  persons  who 
are  directly  elected  by  constituents  in  a  certain  area 
should  have  the  power  of  giving  relief  to  those  resident 
in  that  area  ;  what  do  you  say  upon  that  point  ? — In 
principle,  1  do  not  see  anything  against  it ;  in  practice 
sometimes  it  might  work  out  badly,  but  I  think  in  prin- 
ciple it  is  not  objectionable. 

98398.  As  far  as  I  know  we  are  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  who  have  directly  elected  bodies  for  relief  of  this 
kind  ? — A  good  many  of  the  Continental  people  come 
and  visit  us  at  Fulham  ;  and  they  seem  to  think  that  our 
Poor  Laws  are  on  the  whole  very  good,  I  think.  At  any 
rate  they  do  not  find  fault  with  us  very  much. 

98399.  Now  going  on  to  the  asylums  or  institutions, 
I  see  you  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  London  County 
Council  to  take  over  the  work  of  the  Asylums  Board 
plus  the  institutions  and  homes  for  children  ? — -Yes. 
We  are  opposed  to  that. 

98400.  We  have  had  very  strong  evidence  from  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  ready  to  undertake  any  amount  of  duties  in  con- 
nection with  institutions  and  asylums,  and  they  contend 
that  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  it ;  I  do  not  see  they 
propose  to  take  over  children,  but  the  other  institutions  ? 
— I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  caught  your  meaning. 
Do  you  mean  that  the  County  Council  should  take  over 
the  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  or  that 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  should  have  part  of 
the  work  of  the  County  Council  transferred  to  them  ? 

98401.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  were  prepared 
to  largely  add  to  their  existing  duties  ;  therefore,  I 
suppose,  we  may  infer  from  that  that  the  London  County 
Council  might  make  use  of  the  same  argument  and  say 
that  their  asylums  board  is  also  ready  to  increase  the 
number  of  institutions  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  the  evidence 
is  against  the  Coimty  Council  taking  more  work.  I 
think  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  for  instance, 
might  possibly  take  over  the  administration  of  lunacy. 
The  administration  of  the  London  County  Council  has, 
to  my  mind,  been  extravagant,  judging  by  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  maintenance.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
kept  a  good  grip  of  the  work.  I  notice,  for  instance, 
t'lat  the  cost  per  head  to  the  guardians  is  gradually  rising, 
which  shows,  to  my  mind,  that  the  county  councillors 
are  not  keeping  that  tight  hand  over  maintenance  vvhich 
they  should  do,  and  rather  points  to  them  being  over- 
worked. In  1889,  for  instance,  the  cost  per  head  for 
maintenance  was  9s.  0|d.  ;  it  rose  in  1890  to  9s.  4d.  ; 
in  1891  to  9s.  lid.  ;  in  1893  to  10s.  2\A.  ;  in  1901  to 
lOs.  9id.  ;  and  in  1902  to  lis.  8cl.    Now  that  represents, 
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on  the  numbers,  an  increase  on  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  over  £100,000  per  annum. 

98402.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  What  are  you  including  in  the 
cost  of  maintenance  ? — I  have  a  memorandum  here,  to  the 
effect  that  the  cost  per  head  represents  the  maintenance, 
salaries,  and  maintenance  of  officers,  but  excludes  the 
cost  of  housing  ;  it  is  the  mn.int(  nance  of  the  inmates,  I 
presume,  and  the  sals^ries  and  mainte nr^nce  of  the  officers. 
But  buildings  are  excluded,  and  that  shows  to  my  mind 
that  there  is  rather  a  want  of  grip  of  administration 
there.  If  the  London  County  Council  undertook  further 
Work  I  think  that  figure  Would  be  likely  to  still  further 
rise  ;  it  shows  Want  of  attention  to  that  particular  jjoirt. 
I  believe  it  wU  be  found  that  the  present  work  of  the 
council  is  beyond  its  capacity  to  grip.  I  have  here  an 
agenda  of  the  county  council  {prodvcing  same)  ;*  I  think 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  busy  man  to  reoJly  even 
read  it,  it  is  so  long,  let  alone  to  administer  upon  it.  I 
may  say  that  I  attended  the  debate  of  the  county  council 
— I  think  this  is  evidence — upon  these  proposal?,  and  I 
made  notes  on  the  margin  of  this  agenda.  As  they  were 
very  important  proposals  I  expected  to  see  a  very  full 
council.  I  counted  never  less  than  fifty  vacant  seats,  and 
the  number  of  vacant  seats  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
afternoon  rose  to  as  many  as  eighty.  The  Councillors 
were  not  there — they  were  too  bu.sy ;  they  were  not 
listening,  at  any  rate,  to  those  very  important  proposals, 
and  those  who  were  there,  I  submit,  might  have  given 
more  attention.  That  is  only  evidence  of  the  immense 
amount  of  time  that  is  imposed  upon  them.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  had  not  come  to  the 
building,  because  the  division  list  in  the  evening 
showed  that  they  were  not  far  away.  On  this  cj^uestion 
of  the  transfer  of  further  Work  to  the  council  I  think 
the  evidence  is  all  against  it,  and  I  think  also  that  sound 
and  healthy  Government  would  be  replaced  by  a  bureau- 
cra3y.  It  must  be  so,  because  the  county  councilloi's 
Would  simply  have  to  initial  the  work  that  is  placed 
before  them  ;  they  could  not  go  through  it.  Here  is  the 
agenda  showing  the  immense  amount  of  Work  and  the 
v^iriety  of  it  which  county  covmcillors  have  to  do.  I 
should  unload  the  county  council  rather  than  load  it. 

98403.  (Chairman.)  I  will  come  back  in  one  minute  to 
that  point,  but  now  I  will  just  go  on  with  your  statement. 
Admitting,  as  I  think  everybody  will  do,  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  case-paper  system,  I  do  not  see  why 
transferring  the  Work  to  the  borough  councils,  or  to  any 
other  authority,  would  break  up  the  system  of  case- 
papers,  because  that  Would  still  remain  in  each  locality 
available  for  whatever  is  the  authority  ?— In  thinking 
about  the  record  of  cases  to  which  I  refer  in  Paragraph 
6,  I  had  in  my  mind  the  whole  proposals  of  the  county 
council,  which  mean  the  dismembering,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  work  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  handing  over  por- 
tions of  it  to  other  authorities.  It  would  mean  that  the 
children  would  go  to  the  education  authority  among 
other  things,  and  they  would  want  a  record.  Suppose 
We  keep  the  family  together,  then  We  have  a  complete 
record  centralised  within  the  area,  but  if  you  have  the 
father.  We  will  say,  in  one  institution,  the  mother  in 
another,  and  the  child  in  another,  each  of  those  authorities 
Would  have  to  keep  an  ijidependent  record,  and  the  corres- 
pondence relating  to  the  transfer  of  information  from 
one  authority  to  the  other  would  be  enormous.  I  think 
the  system  would  break  down. 

98404.  You  were  thinking  then  of  the  proposals  to 
transfer  all  the  children — both  the  children  who  are  in 
institutions  as  well  as  the  children  whose  parents  are  on 
out-door  relief — to  the  education  committee  of  the  county 
council  ? — I  am  thinking  that  the  general  result  of  the 
transfer  would  be  that  each  authority  would  have  to  keep 
a  record,  and  I  think  that  that  Would  mean  a  multiplicity 
of  Work — it  would  mean  overlapping  and  great  confusion, 
and  I  think  you  would  lose  your  cases. 

98405.  There  were  no  other  cases  which  would  be 
transferred  to  the  central  authority.  I  understood  that 
the  Work  Was  to  be  transferred  bodily  to  the  borough 
councils  except  the  work  relating  to  the  children.  Do 
you  believe  it  would  be  practicable  to  transfer  the  control 
of  the  children  to  the  education  authority,  leaving  the 
maintenance  of  the  parents  to  another  authority  ?— I 
think  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  carry  it  out  in 
practice  and  to  administer  it ;  that  is  what  I  feel.  As 
an  academic  proposal  it  may  be  very  good. 


The  Rev. 
Peregrine 
S.  O.  Propert. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


The.  Rev.        98J06.  Are  you  thinking  of  out-relief  Y — I  am  thinking 
Peregrine,    of  the  breaking  up  of  the  family,  and  the  transfer  of  it 
S.  G.  Propert.  to  the  various  authorities.    I  think  that  that  would 
lead  to  great  confusion  and  to  greater  expenditure. 
You  must  remember  that  these  pauper  families  are  a 
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the  committee  and,  as  they  very  often  do,  wish  to  have  a 
day  out  in  order  to  look  for  work  ;  we  should  have  to  get 
information  as  to  where  the  children  were,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble that  we  might  forget,  as  they  would  not  be  under  our 
authority,  and  perhaps  we  should  be  anxious  to  let  that 
man  out  to  look  for  work  and  we  should  do  so.  Many 
of  the  guardians,  I  believe,  would  under  certain  circum- 
stances wish  him  to  go.  The  children  would  be  under 
the  care  of  another  authority  ,  he  would  go  out  and  he 
would  feel  himself  free,  and  he  might  abscond — quite 
possibly  he  would.  It  would  be  a  direct  encouragement 
to  him  to  do  so.  Which  authority  would  pro  eed 
against  him  ?  The  present  system  of  keeping  the 
family  together  under  one  authority  I  think  is  better. 
I  am  strong  on  that.  I  think  we  want  one  specialised 
authority  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  ;  I  am  very 
strong  on  that,  and  so  is  the  Association. 

98407.  Taking  the  case  of  the  children — because  we 
heard  a  good  deal  about  that  last  week — you  think  it 
is  hardly  practicable  for  the  education  authority  to  deal 
with  the  children,  and  another  authority  to  deal  with 
the  parents  who  are  in  receipt,  say  of  outdoor  relief  ? — 
Yes.  It  is  overlapping,  it  means  confusion,  and  I  think, 
it  would  lead  to  a  great  evil. 

98408.  Going  on  to  another  point,  which  raises  a  ques- 
tion of  principle,  you  think  it  would  be  contrary  to  all 
precedent  to  give  an  elected  authority,  such  as  the  London 
County  Council,  control  over  the  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion in  London,  imless  it  was  financially  responsible  for 
the  results  of  that  administration  ? — Yes,  I  feel  that.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  proposals  of  the  county  council 
on  this  point  are  very  hazy ;  they  are  not  clear.  Each 
borough  council  will  become  the  local  relief  authority  pro- 
viding out  of  the  rates  for  indoor  and  outdoor  relief. 
The  London  County  Council,  I  presume,  is  to  have  the 
power  to  make  or  refuse  grants-in-aid  in  place  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Common  Poor  Fund  ; 
if  it  has  not  this  power  there  will  be  the  same  lack  of 
uniformity  in  administration  as  now  and  I  think  that 
seeing  the  borough  council  was  paying  for  its  own  relief, 
it  would  probably  wish  to  decide  upon  its  policy.  I 
think  if  the  county  council  is  to  claim  a  controlling  power 
it  must  go  on  to  equalisation  of  the  rates,  and  the  county 
council  does  not  propose  that. 

98409.  Do  you  think  it  is  practicable  to  regulate  and 
control  expenditure  simply  by  refusing  certain  grants  ? — 
I  have  something  to  say  on  that,  although  I  am  not 
instructed  by  the  Association. 

98410.  I  should  like  your  opinion  on  that,  because 
you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  ? — It  would  be 
outside  my  instructions. 

98411.  It  is  your  own  personal  opinion  ? — It  is  my  own 
grants-in-aid  personal  opinion,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  not  take 
to  be  depen-    it  to  be  representing  the  opinion  of  the  Poor  Law  unions 

Association.  They  are  considering  it  as  I  brought  it 
up  before  them.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  entire  system 
of  grants  in  aid  of  Poor  Lav/  expenditure  both  Imperial 
and  county,  should  be  revised  and  take  the  form  of  block 
grants  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  each 
locality.  These  should  be  conditional  upon  the  Local 
Government  Board  issuing  certificates  based  upon  statu- 
tory declarations  made  by  the  guardians  (and  inspection 
by  the  board  itself  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  had 
been  carried  into  effect,  the  orders  of  the  board  applic- 
able to  the  district  observed,  and  the  imion  efficiently 
and  economically  administered,  I  think  that  there  is  a 
weapon  which  might  be  used  to  bring  about  uniformity. 

98412.  That  is  to  say,  the  grant  should  be  a  general 
grant,  not  applied  to  any  one  particular  and  specific 
purpose  ? — It  should  be  a  grant  made  conditional  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  administration  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
the  county  council  should  be  the  authority  for  exercising 
that  power. 

98413.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  would  it  not,  to 
refuse  those  grants  in  times  of  emergency  ? — Yes,  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult,  but  then,  as  I  think,  that  is  just 
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wlicre  you  have  the  vfeapon.  Supposing  they  spend 
more  than  the  central  authority  was  supposed  to  give 
them,  then  the  local  ratepajrers  would  be  called  upon 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  they  would  very  soon 
exercise  some  discipline  upon  the  board  of  guardians, 
and  want  to  know  why  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  more. 
It  would  have  a  disciplinary  effect. 

98414.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  as  a  rule  the  Effect! 
parishes  that  get  the  most  are  the  poorest,  and  it  proba-  self-h( 
bly  would  be  there  that  if  there  was  any  distress  that  the  paup^ 
pinch  would  be  most  acute  ? — That  is  a  very  difiicult 
point.  One  speaks  of  a  parish  being  the  poorest,  but 
I  think  that  a  parish  may  be  made  poor.  I  speak  now 
for  my  own  district,  which  I  know  very  well.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  Fulham  could  be  very  easily  pauperised  ;  but 
after  ten  years  of  hard  work  the  people  have  been  taught 
that  there  are  higher  methods  of  help,  namelj  self-help, 
than  merely  receiving  help  from  statutory  authority. 
That  has  stimulated  a  great  deal  of  thrift  in  the  district. 
I  helped,  with  working  men,  to  establish  in  a  very  poor 
district  there,  a  co-operative  society,  and  we  are  now 
doing  a  turnover  in  that  poor  district  of  £50,000  a  year  ; 
it  has  some  branches  outside,  so  perhaps  the  whole  of 
the  turnover  is  not  there.  We  have  got  £13,000  of  capital 
subscribed  by  the  working  classes  there,  and  we  are 
paying  5  per  cent,  on  that  capital,  we  are  paying  a  divi- 
dend of  lOd.,  and  we  are  paying  2^  per  cent,  towards 
the  educational  fund.  That  has  all  been  organised  by 
the  people  themselves. 

98415.  But  that  is  outside  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is 
outside  the  Poor  Law  entirely  ;  but  it  show  s  that  you  can, 
I  think,  alter  the  character  of  a  district  through  your  Poor 
Law.  The  Poor  Law  used  in  the  right  way  may  be  a  most 
useful  weapon  for  raising  the  people  if  the  destitute  are 
relieved  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Poor  Law  ;  but  if  you  go  outside  those  principles  I 
think  you  may  make  the  parish  poor  and  pauperise  it.  I 
think  those  grants-in-aid,  both  Imperial  and  county,  might 
be  a  weapon  for  securing  sound  administration  in  the 
district. 

9841G.  Coming  back  to  London,  if  it  is  represented  very  Advar 
strongly  to  us  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  uniformity  in  of  pref 
the  administration,  and  that  certain  evils  ensue,  what  is  systen 
the  remedy  ?  You  think  the  London  County  Council  is  I 
overworked,  and  could  not  undertake  fresh  duties? — 1 
feel  almost  certain  of  it. 

98417.  I  will  put  an  alternative.  Would  you  like  the 
idea  of  a  directly  elected  authority  for  the  whole  of  liOndon 

to  administer  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  would  involve  so  i 
much.  That  would  involve  equalisation  of  rates  ;  I  think  ■ 
Professor  Smith  has  something  to  s  y  on  thi;.t  point.  I  I 
think  it  would  lead  to  extravagance.  I  think  that  the 
present  system — I  am  instructed  to  give  evidence  on  these 
lines — gives  you  areas  of  comparison.  We  can  compare 
one  district  with  another.  We  can  point  to  a  parish  of 
a  similar  character  with  the  same  industrial  conditions 
and  we  can  say  :  "  Here  is  a  parish  which  spends  so  mu(Ai, 
and  there  are  so  many  paupers  per  1,000  of  the  population 
there."  We  can  compare  it  with  another  parish.  If  you 
centralise  it  and  have  a  central  authority,  all  that  useful 
comparison  will  go  and  you  will  simply  have  a  great  big 
bog,  so  to  speak,  and  whichever  way  it  goes  it  will  go 
altogether.  Expenditure  will  rise,  and  it  will  go  together 
in  one  mass.    At  present  you  have  a  corrective. 

98418.  I  do  not  know  that  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  | 
ex  enditure  will  rise  ? — Experience  shows  that  it  does.  ! 
(The    Witness  subsequently  added   the   following  note.) 

Take  for  example  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.    From  1870  to   1904  the  average  number  of  i 
persons    maintained    in  reased    about    60  per    cent.  i 
whilst  the  expenditure  increased  by  250  per  cent.  I 

98419.  You  are  evidently  strongly  of  opinion  that  Import ; 
whatever  system  of  Poor  Law  administration  is  adopted  of  looal  : 
in  London  it  is  essential  that  the  relief  committees  should  ledge  _fi 
be  composed  of  persons  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  guardia 
of  the  locality  ? — I  quite  agree  with  you  there.    That  is 
really  the  important  authority — the  first  authority  for 
hearing  and  receiving  applications.    That  is  the  im-  | 
portant  point,  and  I  feel  strongly  about  that. 

98420.  That  is  knowledge  of  a  necessary  kind  ? — Yes. 

98421.  I  suppose  you  also  attach  great  importance  to  ! 
persons  having  what  I  might  call  a  judicial  temperament  ?  i 
— Yes.    I  do  not  want  to  mention  Fulham  too  much,  but 
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we  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  there  in  getting  up 
our  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  we  have  lectures  on  it, 
and  we  take  an  interest  in  it.  I  think  that  if  that  could  be 
■  done  generally  guardians  are  quite  capable  of  doing  work 
well. 

98422.  What  is  the  result  of  the  lectiu-es  ?  We  are  told 
that  only  28  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  in  London  voted  at 
the  last  Poor  Law  guardian  elections  ;  was  the  percentage 
higher  in  Fulham  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  per- 
centage. As  you  know,  the  elections  are  triennial,  and 
they  come  after  the  others,  and  interest  has  to  some  ex- 
tent been  absorbed  by  the  others.  I  must  confess  from 
my  experience  of  Party  politics  and  so  on,  that  the  interest 
showi  by  the  voter  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  interest 
shown  by  the  Party  wirepullers  and  the  money  put  into 
the  election  ;  interest  is  created  by  those. 

98423.  {Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  Was  it  in  that 
way  that  the  interest  was  created  in  Fulham  ? — I  do  not 
think  our  percentage  is  anything  like  ■\^hat  we  ought  to 
have  had. 

98424.  [Chairman.)  It  has  been  represented  rather 
strongly  to  us  that  this  multiplicity  of  elections  is  a  mis- 
fortune ? — Yes,  it  is.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  what 
I  said  just  now,  some  of  our  very  best  guardians  come 
from  wards  in  which  there  was  no  contest. 

98425.  (Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  When  you  were 
present  at  the  London  County  Council,  that  was  at  the 
consideration  of  something  that  had  been  threshed  out 

ourllors    very  carefully  in  committee  before  it  reached  the  full 
icomittee  Council,   was   it   not  ? — No  doubt  those  proposals  were 
threshed  out  in  committee,  and  therefore  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  ought  to  have  been  interested  in  know- 
ing what  that  committee  had  sent  up. 

98426.  You  sometimes  go  to  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
suppose  ? — Very  seldom. 

9  427.  Is  it  not  the  case  there  that  people  are  away 
until  the  Division  is  about  to  take  place  very  constantly  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  is  quite  true. 

98428.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  that  the  London 
County  Council  has  done,  must  be  done  in  committee, 
must  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  that. 

98429.  And  the  people  on  the  committees  are,  generally 
speaking,  those  who  are  closely  interested  in  the  parti- 
cular subject  which  is  before  that  committee  ?- — Yes, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  but  as  they  were  represen- 
tatives of  localities  that  had  Boards  of  Guardians,  and 
many  of  them  were  guardians  no  doubt,  I  was  very  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  vacant  seats. 

Ian  I  S  of  98430.  Would  you  at  all  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of 
lui  ipalisa-  the  London  County  Council  as  the  authority  for  the  Poor 
ion:  Poor    Law  if  there  was  an  increase  of  numbers  in  that  Council  ? 

— No.    I  am  against  the  municipalisation  of  the  Poor 

Law  ;   I  am  dead  against  that. 

98431.  It  is  rather  to  that  you  object  ?— The  old  Poor 
Law,  prior  to  1834  was  administered  by  vestries,  that  is, 
borough  councils  under  another  name,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  Poor  Law  was  placed  under  special  authorities 
eleck^d  for  the  purpose,  that  is,  authorities  away  from  the 
vestries  and  separate  from  them,  that  real  reform  took  place. 
Then  there  was  a  Poor  Law  Board  created  which  was  a 
special  Board  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  reform, 
beginning  with  just  a  triumvirate  of  three.  It  exercised 
controlling  authority  over  these  Poor  Law  authorities, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  when  the  Poor  Law  Board 
which  was  specially  charged  with  looking  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Laws  was  merged  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  1871  and  became  part  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  that  the  control  has  weakened  since 
then.  So  that  you  have  an  example  there  of  municipali- 
sation. Prior  to  1834  it  was  practically  municipalised 
Poor  Law  and  then  it  was  separated  and  the  Poor  Law 
improved  under  that  change,  in  other  words,  reform  took 
place. 

98432.  Practically,  you  are  in  favor  of  local  adminis- 
tration and  of  a  very  tight  hold  on  the  part  of  the  central 
authority  ? — Yes,  I  am  ;  and  that  central  authority  I 
regard  as  the  Local  Government  Board. 


under  the  LTnemployed  Workmen  Act,  and  that  it  is  to 
be  specially  given  to  districts  where  there  is  special 
poverty  ? — No  ;  I  should  think  more  like  the  education 
grants. 

98434.  There  has  been  an  attempt  in  the  case  of  the 
Exchequer  grant  to  discriminate  between  places  that 
were  really  badly  off  and  others  ? — Yes,  there  has.  In 
the  case  I  put  forward,  grants  would  be  made  conditional 
upon  a  statutory  declaration  being  made  by  either  the 
chairman  or  the  clerk  or  some  representative  that  the 
law  and  the  Orders  had  been  carried  out. 
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98433.  I  was  interested  in  your  statement  with  regard 
to  these  block  grants.    May  I  take  it  that  to  some  extent 
^    the  kind  of  grant  you  mean  is  to  be  administered  in  the 
ienadniinis-         "^■'^7      the  Exchequer  grant  has  been  administered 
429.-IX. 


98435.  The  only  difficulty  I  see  is  that  you  do  not  bring 
the  ratepayer  directly  in  as  a  responsible  individual  until 
the  pressure  has  become  very  heavy,  do  you  ?  If  the 
grants  are  made  from  the  centre,  the  ratepayer  would 
naturally  go  on  spending  as  much  as  he  could  and  getting 
as  much  as  he  could  until  the  moment  came  when  you 
said  he  would  have  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  ? — 
Supposing  a  board  of  guardians  is  very  generous  and  goes 
in  for  indiscriminate  relief,  and  it  is  found  upon  examina- 
tion by  the  controlling  authority  that  the  administration 
has  been  lax,  and  that  a  certificate  could  not  be  produced 
showing  efficient  administration,  then  you  withhold  the 
grant.  Of  course  the  money  would  have  to  be  paid,  but 
it  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  ratepayers  ;  they  would 
have  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  grant,  and  this  would 
exercise  a  great  check  upon  the  guardians — it  would  have 
a  disciplinary  efTect  upon  them  like  a  school  losing  its 
grant. 

98436.  It  would  make  the  central  authority  rather  an 
unpopular  body  in  that  locality,  would  it  not  ? — The 
central  authority  you  see,  is  so  separated,  as  it  were, 
from  local  considerations  that  it  would  not  mind  its 
unpopularity. 

98437.  Is  that  really  the  case  with  regard  to  the  central 
authority  that  it  does  not  mind  what  the  locality  thinks 
about  it  ? — The  central  authority  is  independent.  The 
dissatisfaction  of  course  might  be  expressed  at  the  next 
Parliamentary  election. 

98438.  Or  even  before  that  by  a  series  of  questions 
in  the  House  addressed  to  the  then  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  take  rather  an 
extreme  view. 

98439.  You  say  that  the  fact  of  there  being  a  variety  Corrective 
of  authorities  is  really  a  corrective,  and  that  if  one  autho-  value  of 
rity  spends  a  very  great  deal  more  money  than  another,  various 
people  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  object,  because  authorities, 
they  would  see  what  has  been  done  in  other  localities. 

That  is  rather  one  of  your  points,  is  it  not  ? — The  variety 
of  authorities  supplies  a  standard  of  coTjiparison. 

98440.  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  instead  of  that,  it 
might  be  an  encouragement  sometimes  to  an  extravagant 
authority,  and  that  they  might  say :  "  See  what  they 
are  doing  in  a  particular  district  ;  why  should  we  not  do 
the  same  ?  " — I  think  it  would  be  the  other  way  about. 
Here  is  a  very  useful  method  I  should  say,  of  getting  uni- 
formity. If  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  instance 
would  select  one  of  these  unions  which  they,  after  inquiry, 
found  to  be  spending  a  fair  amount  under  these  parti- 
cular headings  and  then  would  issue  an  order  pointing  out 
that  they  require  such  a  standard  to  be  observed,  I  think 
you  would  get  a  very  fair  uniformity  in  that  way.  1 
should  say  Fulham  is  rather  low — we  are  economical,  no 
doubt ;  we  have  had  very  good  officers,  and  we  have  had 
a  very  good  workhouse  master,  from  the  economy  point 
of  view.  So  Fulham  might  be  considered  too  low,  but  at 
any  rale  they  might  select  one  Board,  and  in  that  way 
might  very  well  secure  uniformity  through  administra- 
tion by  selecting  what  they  regard  as  a  fair  Board,  spend- 
ing a  fair  amount  of  money  and  requiring  the  others  to 
work  to  it. 

98441.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  said  you  believed  in  a  Need  of 
specialised  ad  hoc  authority  ? — Yes,  I  do,  for  Poor  Law.  specialised 

ad-hoc 

98442.  Would  you  tell  us  exactly  what  you  mean  by  a  authority 
specialised  ad  hoc  authority  ?    You  want  it  directly  for  Poor  Law 
elected,  I  understand  ? — I  am  giving  evidence  for  the  administra- 
Poor  Law  Unions  Association,  and  they  want  it  dkectly  tion. 
elected. 

^  98443.  I  must  again  ask  you  how  you  can  get  it  special- 
ised, because  our  ideas  of  specialists  vary  considerably  ? — ■ 
I  used  that  word,  perhaps,  in  rather  a  loose  sense.    I  mean 
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that  this  authority  should  be  elected  for  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  relieving  a  particular  class  in  the  area.  That  is 
what  I  mean  by  a  special  authority — an  authority  that 
does  not  have  its  attention  divided  like  a  borough  council 
would — which  can  give  undivided  attention  rather  should 
I  say. 

98444.  You  have  some  men  on  your  board  of  guardians 
who  are  borough  councillors,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

98445.  Are  they  good  guardians  ? — I  would  rather  not 
answer  that  question.  I  think  that  would  be  making 
invidious  distinctions.    I  think  we  are  all  good  guardians. 

98446.  I  really  wanted  to  know  whether  they  did  their 
work  ;  that  is  all  ? — May  I  say  on  that  point  that  I  have 
a  little  bit  of  evidence  which  might  be  useful  ?  There 
was  a  conference  held  in  London  some  time  ago  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  City  and  Metropolitan  borough  councils, 
convened  by  the  Paddington  Borough  Council,  as  to  pre- 
cepts. The  document  I  have  before  me  saj^s  :  "  We  beg 
to  state  that  we  have  now  received  a  report  from  this 
counoil's  delegates  containing  the  following  resolutions 
passed  at  the  conference :  Resolved  that  in  the  opinion 
of  this  conference  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  borough  councils  who  are  called 
upon  to  levy  the  rates  for  this  purpose."  That  came  up 
as  a  motion  at  the  Fulham  Borough  Council,  on  which 
there  are  guardians,  and  the  guardians  were  against  the 
transfer — in  fact  the  resolution  was  lost  on  the  question 
of  the  transfer.  The  motion  was  :  "  That  this  council 
concurs  in  the  resolution  set  out  above,  and  that  authority 
be  given  to  its  representatives  to  support  the  vie-n'S  con- 
tained therein  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  conference  " — 
that  is,  that  the  woi'k  of  the  guardians  be  transferred. 
That  was  lost.  The  councillors  who  are  on  our  board  of 
guardians  feel  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  transfer  the 
work  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians  to  the  council,  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  not  do  it — that  the  work  would  be 
too  much. 

98447.  But  supposing  it  is  agreed  that  the  borough 
councils  should  not  be  a  new  board  of  guardians,  as  it 
were,  is  there  any  objection  to  the  setting-up  of  a  com- 
posite committee  on  which  some  members  of  the  borough 
council  as  now,  and  other  people  outside,  should  sit  with 
them  and  form  the  committee  to  which  you  attach  so 
much  importance,  that  is,  the  committee  which  investi- 
gates the  cases  ?  They  would  then  all  be  people  with 
local  knowledge  and  would  know  the  local  circumstances. 
Is  there  any  great  objection  to  a  proposal  of  that  kind  ? — 
Only  on  the  general  grounds  which  I  have  stated. 

98448.  They  are  very  general,  are  they  not  ? — -No.  I 
think  I  have  given  in  my  Statement  very  special  reasons. 

98449.  They  are  really  that  you  object  to  the  mixing- 
up  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  the  distress  committees,  for 
instance,  have  been  a  success. 

98450.  Excuse  me,  this  committee  would  not  lie 
specially  called  into  being  to  do  any  other  work,  as  I 
understand  it,  but  the  work  of  receiving  applications 
for  relief  ? — As  evidence  I  put  forward  this  fact  that 
such  composite  committees  were  called  into  existence 
by  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  and  their  duty  was 
to  hear  applications  and  adjudicate  upon  them.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  in  any  way  unfair,  but  I  think  I  should 
be  supported  by  the  experience  of  those  who  have  sat 
upon  distress  committees  that  the  borough  councillors 
found  the  work  very  uninteresting  and  were  very  pool' 
attendants  in  London,  thus  showing  I  think  that  the 
mixed  composite  committee  of  borough  councillors  and 
guardians  is  not  altogether  a  success. 

98451.  Have  you  any  evidence  as  to  the  last  winter's 
work  on  those  committees  ? — Only  the  evidence  which 
my  personal  experience  of  those  that  I  know  gave  me. 
I  think  most  of  the  borough  councillors  resigned.  (The 
Witness  subsequently  added  the  following  note).  In 
Fulham,  of  the  ten  councillors  ele  ted  to  the  Eistress 
Committees  in  November,  1P03,  six  have  since  re  igned, 
whilst  o'  tne  six  guarvlians  eletced  to  the  Committee  in 
April,  1  07  not  one  has  re  igned. 

98452.  That  is  rather  beside  the  point  that  we  are  on 
just  at  the  moment.  Do  you  know  for  a  fact  whether  the 
work  of  those  committees — it  was  purely  a  novel  experi- 
ment you  know — has  improved  or  got  worse  ? — I  do  not 
know  from  experience,  because  I  am  not  on  the  Distress 
Committees. 


98453.  So  you  are  onljr  giving  us  a  pure  opinion  on  the  Caual  ' 
matter,  and  an  opinion  not  based  upon  very  much  know-  Lorougi 
ledge  of  the  circumstances  ? — It  is  an  opinion  based  upon  coimcili 
the  general  observations  which  I  have  heard  from,  those  to  act ; 
who  have  been  on  the  committees.  guardi 

98454.  It  is  not  an  opinion  based  on  first-hand  know- 
ledge ? — I  suppose  you  would  hardly  call  it  first-clasy 
evidence,  but  still  I  hold  that  opinion  very  strongly. 

98455.  What  I  want  to  get  you  down  to  is  that  a  com- 
mittee selected  in  the  way  I  have  just  proposed  would 
not  have  any  other  duty  as  a  committee  but  the  duty  of 
receiving  applications  for  relief  ? — Exactly. 

98456.  I  have  not  heard  yet  any  reason  put  forward 
why  such  a  committee  should  not  be  as  efficient  an  in- 
strument as  the  present  committees  of  boards  of  guar- 
dians ? — The  committee,  qva  committee,  would  have  r.o 
other  duty,  but  the  members  of  that  committee  would 
have  other  duties. 

98457.  And  so  they  have  now  ? — Those  who  represent 
the  guardians  would  have  only  one  duty  to  perform, 
namely,  the  hearing  of  applications  and  adjudicalirg 
thereupon.  But  the  representative  from  a  borough 
council  would  have  a  dual  duty — not  as  a  committee  mm, 
of  course,  but  his  attention  would  be  divided,  although 
qua  committee,  they  would  only  hear  applications. 

98458.  Certainly  ;  but  what  you  are  really  arguing,  if 
there  is  anything  in  your  argiunent,  is  that  a  public  man, 
if  he  wants  to  interfere  in  Poor  Law  work  should  have  r.o 
other  public  office,  except  under  the  Poor  Law.  That 
is  what  you  drive  yourself  back  on,  is  it  not  ? — That  is 
a  deduction  which  I  think  is  a  fair  deduction,  and  I  base 
it  upon  my  own  experience  as  a  guardian.  I  have  been 
for  many  years  a  guardian,  and,  although  I  give  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  work,  I  find  that  I  could  give  far 
more.  For  instance,  there  is  the  hearing  of  cases,  the 
sitting  on  the  board,  the  administration  through  t!:e 
board  meetings,  the  sitting  on  committeeB  hearing  relief, 
the  inspection  of  buildings,  the  inspection  of  institutions 
— I  really  could  spend  the  whole  week  on  the  work 

98459.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  just  like  what  is  some- 
times said  about  paupers- — it  is  said  that  you  can  have  as 
many  paupers  as  you  like,  and  so  you  can  give  as  much 
time  to  this  as  you  please  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  feel  that  I 
should  not  be  giving  too  much. 
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98460.  How  many  institutions  has  Fulham  ? — In 
Fulham  we  have  the  workhouse  with  727  inmates, 
I  suppose  ;  then  there  are  the  infirmary  (with  500  beds), 
the  casual  wards,  and  the  Nurses  Home.  Then  there  is 
the  Children's  Home  at  Parsons  Green  with  about  eighty 
children.  Those  make  altogether  five  institutiora. 
Say  that  you  pay  a  visit  once  a  week  to  each  of  them-  

9846L  Do  you  consider  that  on  any  board  of  guardiar.s 
each  member  is  called  upon  to  inspect  every  institution 
once  a  week  ? — I  am  on  the  house  committee  of  the  work- 
house ;  there  is  a  visiting  committee  at  once.  That 
necessitates  once  a  fortnight  a  formal  committee  meeting. 
Then  I  am  on  the  Rotal  Committee  lor  visiting.  Then 
I  should  like  to  be  on  the  Children's  Committee,  which 
meets  at  the  Children's  Home  once  a  week  ;  but  I  cannot 
afford  the  time. 

98462.  Are  you  going  to  seriously  argue  that  a  member 
of  a  board  of  guardians  must  be  on  every  committee  ? 
—No. 

9S463.  Then  there  is  not  much  in  it,  is  there,  in  piling 
up  the  work  on  paper  in  the  way  you  do  ? — I  think  the 
reason  the  Poor  Law  has  got  into  this  need  for  inquiry — 
as  a  proof,  this  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law — is 
perhaps  the  fact  that  members  of  boards  of  guardians  have 
been  public  men,  and  have  not  had  the  time,  or  have  not 
given  the  attention  to  the  Poor  Law  which  I  think  they 
ought  to  have  done.  Wliere  you  have  instances  in  which 
members  of  boards  of  guardians  do  give  almost  their 
whole  time  to  the  work,  at  any  rate  the  whole  of  the  time 
that  they  can  give,  there  you  do  get  excellent  results. 

98464.  But  they  are  only  excellent  results  according  to 
certain  people's  opinions,  are  they  not  ? — No.  The 
results,  as  published  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
are  what  I  go  by.  I  will  give  you  one  instance.  Take 
the  work  of  recovering  the  cost  of  relief  from  relatives 
legally  liable.  I  look  upon  the  recovery  of  the  cost  of 
relief  as  most  important  work,  because  the  moral  effect 
it  has  is  enormous.  We  have  given  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  that  at  Fulham  ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  amount 
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recovered  from  the  relatives  has  doubled  in  a  few  years, 
because  we  had  a  special  committee  to  give  attention  to 
that  work.    In  the  year  1900,  we  got  £1,053  from  relatives 

 I  must  tell  you  that  in  1899  we  were  separated  from 

Hammersmith  and  became  a  separate  union,  and  so  we 
tried  to  begin  well  by  starting  on  this  work.  In  1901 
it  rose  to  £1,528,  in  1902  to  £l,5i2,  in  1903  to  £1,982, 
in  19  M  to  £2,045,  in  1905  to  £2,219,  and  in  1908  to  £2,581. 
That  is  the  work  of  that  committee,  simply  in  the  recovery 
from  relatives  of  relief  given  to  paupers.  Supposing 
we  had  all  been  so  busy  as  to  say  :  We  will  not  bother 
about  this.  Tliat  would  mean  that  it  would  have  gone 
the  other  way. 

98465.  But  you  employ  an  officer  surely  to  make  your 
inquiries  ? — Yes,  but  we  look  after  the  officer. 

98166.  But  the  whole  of  the  investigations  of  those 
cases  had  to  be  made  for  you  ? — On  our  instructions 
and  orders. 

98467.  Certainly  ;  it  was  on  your  instructions  to  the 
collector.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  most  unions 
in  London,  certainly  within  the  last  ten  years,  have 
appointed  collectors  especially  for  this  work  ? — Yes. 

98468.  I  suppose  every  union  in  London  would  be 
able  to  show  an  increase  in  the  amount  they  collected  ? 
— All  the  well-administered  unions  would. 

98469.  We  differ,  do  we  not,  as  to  what  is  well-ad- 
ministered ? — Yes. 

98470.  I  put  it  to  you  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  iletropolitan  unions  show  an  increase  in 
the  amount  that  they  get  j)ro  rata  from  the  relatives  of 
the  cost  of  maintenance  ? — I  think  that  I'cccnt  inquiries 
and  the  general  feeling  about  Poor  Law  is  that  guardians 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  are  under  the  public  eye, 
and  that  they  must  do  their  work  better,  otherwise  they 
will  go.    That  is  the  feeling  we  have  had. 

98471.  That  is  the  feeling  which  has  hustled  you  up  ? 
— I  quite  agree.  I  do  not  wish  the  Commission  to  mis- 
interpret that  remark  of  mine  ;  it  is  the  same  in  everything 
— it  is  the  general  law. 

98472.  There  is  the  fear  of  votes  in  our  minds  ? — It 
does  not  mean  that  boards  of  guardians  have  been  bad  ; 
it  means  that  they  have  been  badly  administered.  I 
think  the  system  is  excellent,  but  what  is  best  is  the 
best  administered. 

98473.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  an  argument  M'ith 
you  whether  you  ought  to  recover  or  whether  you  ought 
not — that  is  a  question  I  will  leave  ? — I  only  gave  that 
as  an  answer  to  your  question  as  to  the  amount  of  time 
for  the  work. 

98474.  I  am  only  suggesting  to  you  that  the  bulk 
of  that  work  is  done  by  a  paid  official.  When  you  were 
joined  with  Hammersmith,  did  you  have  a  man  specially 
to  do  that  work  ? — No.  It  was  done  by  a  clerk,  and 
it  was  very  badly  done. 

98475.  Of  course,  you  appointed  a  new  officer  ? — W^e 
appointed  a  collector.  We  found  that  the  orders  of  the 
guardians  were  not  carried  out. 

98476.  Under  the  old  system  ? — Under  the  old  system. 

98477.  But  they  were  when  you  appointed  a  man 
specially  to  do  it  ? — -Yes  ;  and  we  see  that  they  are 
carried  out. 

98478.  Still  you  appointed  a  man  whose  sole  business 
was  to  do  that  ? — That  is  so. 

98479.  Surely  that  makes  all  the  difference,  whether 
the  job  is  going  to  be  properly  done,  or  not  ? — It  is  better 
administration,  of  course.  {The  Witress  subsequently 
added  fie  (oUoiving  note.)  An  officer  cannot  do  all  that 
is  necessary.  The  guardians  must  devote  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  to  the  work.  The  amount  of  the 
contributions  have  frequently  to  be  varied,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  cc  ntvibutor  change.  This  cannot 
le  left  to  the  discretion  of  an  official. 

98480.  On  this  question  of  separating  the  family,  I 
take  it  that  Fulham  occasionally  sends  children  to  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ? — Yes. 

98481.  You  have  no  control  over  the  children  there, 
have  you  ? — No,  but  we  have  the  case  paper. 

08482.  I  think  you  said  a  very  true  thing  a  little  ^hile 
ago,  namely,  that  so  long  as  you  had  one  committee 
making  the  inquiries  at  the  beginning,  it  did  not  matter 
where  the  people  went  to  afterwards,  because  there  you 
had  a  complete  record  ? — Yes. 


98483.  What  I  Avant  to  find  out  is  what  is  the  objection  yi^g  j^^^^ 
when  the  children  or  the  parents  of  the  children  have  Peregrine 
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over  to  the  education  authority,  any  more  than  handing  
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98484.  You  would  not  lose  it  then.    If  the  parent  dren  under 
wants  to  leave  the  workhouse,  and  the  child  is  in  a  fit  education 
condition  to  leave  the  institution  of  the  Metropolitan  authority. 
Asylums  Board,  the  child  is  got  out  on  your  order  and 

joins  the  parent  ? — Yes. 

98485.  You  have  to  decide  whether  the  parent  can 
go  out  or  not  without  his  child  ? — Yes. 

98486.  I  suggest  to  you  that  supposing  a  child  is  taken 
to  one  of  the  institutions  under  the  education  authority, 
the  same  thing  would  happen  that  happens  now  when 
you  bring  a  child  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  ciuite  the  same  thing,  because  I  Ihink 
the  proposal  of  the  county  council  is  much  more  drastic 
than  that.  The  education  authority  becomes  the 
authority  for  the  child,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  it  is  not.  The  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  has  only  to  receive  the  children  under 
certain  physical  conditions,  and  in  fact,  we  do  not  lose 
the  child  at  all,  and  we  do  not  give  up  the  child. 

98487.  You  give  up  the  child  for  the  time  being  ? — 
Only  so  long  as  it  is  in  a  certain  physical  conditioii. 

98488.  I  understood  the  point  was  that  you  could 
not  collect  the  children  together  when  the  parent  took 
his  or  her  discharge  ? — Should  we  have  power  to  get  the 
child  discharged  ?  The  proposals  of  the  County  Council 
are  so  hazy  that  I  do  not  know  what  the  power  would  bo. 

98489.  Let  us  put  it  the  other  way  on  then.  Supposing 
you  had  authority  to  ask  for  the  child  to  be  return(!d 
to  the  parent,  is  there  any  valid  objection  to  a  scheme 
of  that  kind  as  impracticable  ? — I  think  there  is.  I  think 
it  would  lead  to  great  confusion  and  great  difficulty. 

98490.  It  does  not  do  so  now  with  the  Metropolitan 
Asjdums  Board,  does  it  ? — No. 

98491.  Nor  with  the  Catholic  Schools,  and  all  those 
institutions  ? — We  do  not  transfer  the  child  there. 

98492.  You  surely  transfer  it  to  the  institution  ? — To 
the  institution,  but  we  do  not  concede  any  authority 
over  it  whatever. 

98493.  You  would  lose  your  authority  over  the  child 
in  this  sense,  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  institution  to  which  the  child  goes  ? — 
Yes  ;  we  visit  it,  and  we  make  a  point  of  visiting  it. 

98494.  But  you  have  no  control  over  the  administra- 
tion, have  you  ? — Yes,  we  make  reports  upon  it.  We 
have  had  several  on  those  institutions,  and  the  reports 
have  considerable  influence. 

98495.  On  the  institutions  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  ? — Not  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  but 
you  mentioned  other  homes. 

98496.  Stick  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  for 
the  moment  ? — You  mentioned  the  other  homes. 

98497.  All  right ;  probably  I  ought  not  to  have  men- 
tioned them  for  the  pui'poses  of  my  argument.  The 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  after  all,  is  a  public  authority 
and  does  stand  very  much  in  the  same  relation  as  it  is 
proposed  the  county  council  should  in  regard  to  education  ; 
I  am  not  suggesting  to  you  that  you  have  no  control  over 
the  administration  of  its  institutions  ? — We  visit  the 
homes  for  children  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
and  we  report  upon  them  to  our  guardians.  If  we  find 
anything  in  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  which  we 
think  requires  attention,  we  should  report  it  to  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  and  I  presume  we  should  also 
ask  our  representative  on  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
to  move  in  the  matter.  Therefore,  we  do  indirectly 
control  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

98498.  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  you  should  do 
exactly  the  same  thing  with  the  count}^  council,  by  asking 
your  representatives  on  the  county  council  to  inquire 
into  anything  that  you  think  is  wrong  with  the  adminis- 
tration ? — No  The  county  comicil  is  so  distinct  an 
authority,  and  has  such  powers  of  its  own,  that  I  do  not 
think  we  should  have  any  locus  standi.  The  Jletro- 
politin  Asylums  Bo".rd  i^s  composed  of  p;uardians  and 
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nominated  memlers,  and  therefore  the  IMetropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  is,  so  to  speak,  an  extension  of  the  Poor 
Law. 

98499.  Do  you  seriously  argue  that  you  have  control 
over  the  children  who  go  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  ? — I  certainly  claim  that  we  have  control  through 
our  representatives.  We  are  dealing  new  with  t^he 
county  council's  proposals,  not  our  ov,-n  proposals. 

98500.  I  put  the  other  things  to  you  as  being  somewhat 
different  ? — I  am  here,  of  course,  to  more  or  less  deal 
with  the  proposals  as  set  out  by  the  covnty  covncil,  ;md 
you  are  putting  a  suppositious  case  to  me  which  might 
put  me  into  a  difficulty,  I  quite  admit,  without  time  and 
notice.  These  are  very  difificult  questions,  r,nd  one  has 
to  consider  them.  The  county  council  suggests  that 
the  homes  and  the  Poor  Law  schools  should  be  managed, 
I  presume  by  the  local  school  managers.  They  say 
nothing  as  to  the  cost,  and  they  clo  not  indicate  to  whom 
this  cost  is  to  be  charged.  By  implication  the  ..chool 
managers  are  to  be  responsible  for  the  relief  of  school 
children.  If  so,  then  there  are  two  authorities  responsible 
for  the  relief  of  the  same  family,  and  in  that  way  you  get 
overlapping  and  confusion.  This  is  my  note  upon  the 
general  proposal  of  the  county  council : — The  education 
and  care  of  children  in  Poor  Law  schools  and  institutions 
is  satisfactorily  carried  on.  The  results  are  excellent 
and  very  few  fall  back  into  the  ranks  of  pauperism.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  parents  of  those  children 
freciuently  belong  to  the  in-and-out  class.  I  do  not 
think  guardians  would  object  to  the  provision  of  schools 
by  the  education  authority — now  this  is  your  point — if 
the  guardians  were  free  to  send  children  or  order  their 
discharge,  paying  only  for  the  maintenance  while  under 
the  care  of  the  education  authority. 

98501.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  whole  point  ? — 
But  the  proposals  of  the  county  council  are  quite  in- 
definite upon  that. 

98502.  {Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  Is  that  purely 
your  own  note  ? — That  is  purely  my  own  note. 

98503.  That  has  not  been  considered  by  the  Associa- 
tion ?— No. 

98504.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  I  understand  you  are  against 
— and  there  again  I  do  not  want  to  labour  the  point — 
the  equalisation  of  Poor  Law  charges  for  London  ? — 
Yes. 

98505.  Is  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association  against 
it  ? — I  presume  by  implication  they  would  be,  because 
they  unanimously  opposed  the  proposals  of  the  county 
council  which  seemed  to  them  to  involve  equalisation. 

98506.  There  have  been  conferences  in  London,  have 
there  not,  which  have  carried  resolutions  in  favour  of 
equalisation  over  and  over  again  ? — Yes. 

98507.  So  perhaps  your  council  is  not  really  repre- 
sentative ? — I  am  speaking  for  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
mittee of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Associa'^ion. 

98508.  How  many  are  there  on  that  committee  ? — 
I  could  not  tell  you  how  many. 

98509.  Did  you  have  a  big  meeting  the  other  day  ? — 
We  had  a  representative  meeting  of  guardians,  and 
they  appointed  two  of  us  to  come  here. 

98510.  You  could  not  tell  us  how  many  there  were 
present,  could  you  ?  It  was  summoned  rather  hurriedly, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes  ;   it  was  summoned  rather  hurriedly. 

98511.  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  public  authorities  in 
London  have  over  and  over  again  carried  resolutions  at 

of  authorities  conferences  Ciilled  for  the  purjiose,  in  favour  of  the  equal- 
administering  isation  of  r;'tes  and  the  central  control  of  Poor  Law 
Poor  Law.  expenditure  ? — You  are  more  familiar  probably  than  I 
am  with  them,  but  I  believe  such  resolutions  have  been 
carried.  I  do  not  want  to  detain  the  Commission,  but 
on  the  point  of  the  education  authority  being  a  relieving 
authority,  we  have  considered  the  question  at  the  Fulham 
Board  of  Guardians.  It  was  in  relation  to  the  feeding 
of  children  that  we  considered  it,  but  this  will  show  the 
confusion  just  the  same.  The  effect  of  the  proposal 
generally,  so  far  as  boards  of  guardians  are  principally 
concerned,  is  to  establish  new  relieving  authorities  acting 
not  in  co-operation  with  the  board  of  guardians,  but 
with  over-lapping  powers.  Within  the  area  of  the 
Edmonton  Union,  for  instance,  there  would  be  no  less 
than   twelve   authorities   -with   statutory  powers  and 
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public  funds  at  their  command  engaged  in  the  relief  Dangt 
of  the  poor — namely,  one  board  of  guardians,  eight  multi]Bity 
education  authorities,  and  three  distress  committees,  of  aut  rities 
This  number  would  be  further  increased  if  the  recom-  S'dmiri 
mendation  of  the  Vagrancy  Committee  to  make  the  ^®i'">goor 
police  the  authority  for  the  relief  of  the  casual  poor  is  j 
adopted  ;    but  even  without  that,  there  would  be  no 
less  than  twelve  authorities.  j 

98512.  Of   course,   the  redeeming   thing   about  the 
county  council's  proposal  was  that  it  did  want  to  get  i 
rid  of  one  authority  ? — Yes.    But  it  is  a  purely  academic 
proposal,  and  I  think  that  those  who  proposed  it  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it. 

98513.  Still,  everybody  agrees,  do  they  not,  that  we 
have  too  many  authorities  at  present  dealing  with  the 
matter  ?— I  do  not  know  that  everybody  agrees. 

98514.  Yc<u  agree,  surely — what  you  have  read  out 
just  now  is  not  good,  is  it  ? — I  certainly  would  say  that 
it  is  an  evil  to  multiply  authorities  doing  the  same  thing, 
and  therefore  overlapping. 

98515.  You  are  face  to  face  with  this,  that  public 
opinion,  wisely  or  unwisely,  has  said  that  certain  children 
shall  not  be  treated  as  paupers  if  they  are  fed  ;  it  has 
also  said  that  certain  people  who  get  what  you  would 
call  relief  through  relief  works,  etc.,  shall  not  be  treated 
as  paupers.  Therefore,  you  are  driven  back,  it  seems 
to  me,  on  to  the  municipal  authority  as  the  authority 
to  do  this  kind  of  work.  We  may  not  like  it,  or  you  may 
not  like  it,  but  you  have  either  got  to  have  this  multi- 
plicity of  authorities  or  you  have  to  merge  it  all  into  one 
as  is  suggested  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow  your  reasoning 
on  that  point.  I  come  here  to  give  evidence  on  the 
question  of  the  transfer  of  the  work  of  guardians  to  the 
municipalities,  and  I  strongly  support  the  idea  of  one 
specialised  authority  for  Poor  Law  administration. 

98516.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  I  understand  that  you  do  j^^^^^ 
consider  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  over  the  jg^g™ 
whole  London  area  to  be  quite  satisfactory  ? — No.    There  \^^^  q 
is  one  very  important  point  which  has  not  been  touched  ment 
upon,  namely,  the  effect  that  that  would  have  on  settle- 
ment ;  I  am  against  it  on  that  ground. 

98517.  I  do  not  mean  one  area  now  ;  I  am  taking 
the  administration  in  the  various  unions.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  that  respect  between  one  and  another, 
is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

98518.  They  are  all  supposed  to  be  elected  in  the  same 
way,  and  yet  you  get  different  results  in  different  locali- 
ties ? — Yes. 

98519.  Do  you  consider  that  desirable  ? — In  itself 
it  is  undesirable,  but  I  think  that  to  have  one  uniformly 
badly  administered  area  would  be  worse. 

98520.  Probably ;     but  it  would  probably  soon  be 
remedied,  too  ? — It  is  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  I  mean. 

98521.  You  no  doubt  feel  as  some  other  guardians 
feel  who  are  connected  with  other  unions,  that  the  par- 
ticular union  you  are  connected  with  is  well  administered  ; 
but  upon  the  present  system  of  selecting  guardians  do 
you  feel  that  it  is  permanent  ?  Might  you  not  all  be 
swept  away  some  day,  and  another  set  put  in  that  will 
change  the  policy  ?  Has  that  not  been  the  rule  ? — 
Of  course,  that  is  always  one  of  the  great  disadvantages 
of  a  popular  election  ;  but  still,  there  is  something  healthy 
to  my  mind  in  what  I  call  local  government. 

98522.  Of  course,  it  is  always  healthy  when  it  is  going 
one's  own  way  ? — It  is  a  principle  worth  preserving  if 
you  can  protect  it  from  these  unhealthy  signs.  If  you 
make  London  one  area  it  would  make  it  very  much 
easier  to  get  a  settlement.  If  the  county  council  were 
the  controlling  authority  then,  of  course,  you  would  get 
one  area. 

98523.  It  would  make  it  easier  to  get  a  settlement  ? — 
Much  easier,  because  plenty  of  people  come  to  live  in 
London  for  five  or  six  years,  but  do  not  live  in  one  parish 
for  one  year.  I  think  I  might  provide  the  Commission 
with  statistics  showing  that  for  every  one  pauper  settled 
in  London  we  might  move  two  out.  So  you  have  an 
outlet,  and  a  healthy  outlet  now,  which  would  be  closed 
if  you  made  London  one  area. 

98524.  Suppose  we  abolish  settlement  altogether  ? — 
That  is  a  very  big  question.  I  think  it  would  lead  to 
great  changes  indeed  in  the  Poor  Law,  in  fact  it  might 
lead  to  the  nationalisation  entirely  of  the  Poor  Law. 
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of  98525.  Do  yoa  see  any  reason  to  oppose  the  abolition 
of  settlement  ?  What  would  be  the  net  gain  of  it,  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole  ? — Just  what  I  have  been  saying. 
You  get  administration  now  within  areas,  and  you  are 
able  to  check  any  bad  tendency.  You  can  see  a  danger 
taking  place  in  another  area,  and  you  are  able  by  a  stand- 
ard of  comparison  to  check  what  you  believe  to  be  a 
wrong  tendency.  Once  you  have  nationalised  it,  I  think 
that  the  whole  thing  will  go  together,  and  you  will  not 
be  able  to  correct  a  wrong  tendency.  The  question 
was  placed  before  the  Commission  in  1834,  and  I  think 
they  reported  very  strongly  against  nationalisation. 

98526.  I  do  not  think  nationalisation  was  suggested  in 
^   my  question  ? — No,  but  it  led  to  it,  I  think.    In  my 

opinion  settlement  is  a  kind  of  legal  right ;  a  man  has  a 
right  to  say  he  is  a  jjarishioner,  and  that  right  would  be 
abolished  entirely  ;  and  that  I  think  would  be  bad  for  the 
poor. 

98527.  You  do  not  usually  agree  with  all  legal  rights, 
do  you  ?— I  do  not  want  to  be  taken  off  into  controversy, 
but  I  am  rather  an  individualist ;  I  do  believe  in  individual 
rights,  and  T  do  believe  in  individual  responsibility  and 
individual  freedom. 

98528.  Suppose  the  right  to  relief  is  maintained  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  person 
is  relieved  from  one  parish  or  another,  is  it  not  ?  If  in 
one  area  the  Poor  Law  is  administered  in  such  a  way  as 
to  attract  people  to  it,  of  course  they  would  suffer  the 
penalty,  as  they  would  not  be  able  to  remove  them  ; 
so  that  it  would  correct  itself  in  many  ways,  would  it 
not,  that  way  in  particular  ? — The  strongest  argument 
against  the  abolition  of  settlement,  I  think  will  be  found 
in  the  Report  of  183-t.  I  wish  I  was  able  to  give  you  the 
reference,  but  there  is  a  long  detailed  argument  there 
which  I  agree  with. 

98529.  You  have  more  faith  in  an  elected  body  for 
Poor  Law  purposes  than  in  a  selected  body,  have  you  not  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  could  get  a  combination 
of  the  two.  To  abolish  the  elective  principle  altogether 
I  think  is  a  very  drastic  change.  I  think  there  are  the 
same  obje  tions  to  co-option  that  there  are  to  election  ; 
I  think  that  an  elected  authority  generally  co-opts  people 
of  the  same  kind,  and  who  have  the  same  views.  I  think 
if  you  could  in  some  way  nominate  members  of  boa'  ds  of 
guardians  that  would  give  it  stability. 

98530.  Who  should  nominate  them  if  the  body  itself 
does  not  do  it  ? — I  should  think  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

98531.  All  over  the  country  ? — Of  course  it  is  a  difficult 
question.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  here  to  construct 
theories  or  practical  schemes  this  morning.  I  am  here 
more  or  less  to  give  evidence  upon  the  proposals  of  the 
county  council.  Whatever  I  should  say  upon  the  point 
you  put  to  me,  I  should  have  to  say  with  some  reservation. 

98532.  You  say  that  in  your  experience  the  conse- 
quences of  co-option  do  not  offer  any  guarantee  that  the 
persons  best  qualified  to  do  the  special  work  will  be 
appointed  ;  that  means  really  that  you  object  to  co-option 
altogether,  does  it  not  ? — Experience  shows  that  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  party  politics,  co-option 
offers  no  guarantee  that  the  persons  best  qualified  to  do 
special  work  will  be  appointed.  Political  services,  cr  a 
reputation  for  philanthropy,  rather  than  experience 
coupled  with  sound  judgment,  has  been  the  determining 
factor  in  electing  aldermen  or  members  of  a  distress 
committee.  Committees  appointed  by  members  such  as 
these  will  not  be  efficient  substitutes  for  authorities 
elected  for  specific  purposes,  such  as  the  present  board 
of  guardians. 

98533.  That  means  that  you  adhere  entirely  to  an 
elected  body  for  this  purpose  ? — That  is  my  evidence  for 
the  Metropolitan  Committee  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
Association.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  that  perhaps 
might  be  modified  by  nominating  members,  or  even  in 
some  instances  by  appointing  a  stipendiary  ;  but  I  am 
not  asked  to  give  evidence  upon  that  point. 

98534.  The  number  of  people  who  take  part  in  an 
election  in  London  particularly  is  very  small,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  the  proportion  is  small. 

98535.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  elected  representatives 
are  really  representatives  of  the  feeling  of  the  locality  ? — 
Yes. 


98530.  On  the  ground,  I  suppose,  that  those  who  have  TheEev. 

any  interest  at  all  have  voted  ? — Yes.    Peregrine 

98537.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  particular  section  of  Propert. 

the  community  are  aggrieved,  as  possiblj^  it  might  be  on  j^^^j.  igog_ 
some  points  other  than  of  Poor  Law  administration,  a  very 


small  section  of  the  community  can  organise  themselves  Pros  and 
together,  run  their  own  candidates  and  win — with  a  poll  cons  of  elec- 
of  20  or  30  per  cent,  only,  it  takes  very  few  to  turn  an  tivo  system 
election  ?— Yes.  fo''  Poor  Law 

98538.  So  that  upsets  altogether  the  balance,  as  it  8"'^"^ 
were,  of  fair  representation  when  the  election  attracts 
only   so   small  a  percentage    of    voters  ? — As    I  said 
before,  those  who   do   not  go    to  the  poll,  I  take  it, 

are  willing  that  those  who  are  elected  should  represent 
them.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  because  a  man 
does  not  go  to  the  poll,  therefore  he  takes  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  candidate  ;  he  may  say  :  "I  am  content 
with  this  candidate,"  and  the  ward  may  be  content  with 
the  candidate.  As  I  say,  I  am  quite  sure  that  some  of  our 
best  guardians  come  from  wards  where  there  was  no 
contest :  the  ward  was  content  to  accept  them.  Looking 
at  our  boards  of  guardians,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  best,  their  election  was  not 
contested. 

98539.  (Chairman.)  I  assume  that  they  had  proved 
their  merit  before,  and  that  the  electors  therefore  elected 
them  without  contest  ? — Yes,  they  were  known. 

98540.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  It  seems  as  though  the  different 
boards  of  guardians  in  London,  if  they  remain  as  separate 
Poor  Law  authorities,  will  continue  to  be  representative 
as  it  were  in  one  locality  of  one  class  of  thought,  in  another 
locality  of  another,  and  probaby  one  electoral  area  will 
oscillate  between  one  and  the  other  ? — Yes. 

98541.  So  that  the  present  lack  of  uniformity  between  j,;eed  of 
one  area  and  another  in  London  may  continue  for  all  fundamental 
time  ? — Yes.    I  presume  what  we  are  now  discussing  principles 

is  the  method  of  election — that  is  what  it  comes  to.    I  rather  than 
do  not  believe  myself  that  machinery  will  make  much  legislative 
difference,  although  you  may  alter  your  machinery  as  "laohinery 
much  as  you  like.    What  you  want  is  principles  in  the  'pqqJ.^Lw 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.    We  are  merely  dis- 
cussing new  methods  of  election,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
changes  of  machinery  are  going  to  make  such  great 
difference. 

98542.  Let  us  examine  that  for  a  moment.  Whatever 
sort  of  machinerj'  you  have  got,  I  suppose  human  beings 
have  got  to  carry  it  out  and  to  administer  the  law  ? — 
Exactly. 

98543.  The  point  is,  how  best  can  we  get  the  suitable 
persons  to  administer  this  particular  law  ? — Yes. 

98544.  Principles  may  be  laid  down  in  the  law  and 
in  the  orders  of  the  local  Government  Board,  but  if  in 
one  locality  they  are  interpreted  a.nd  administered 
differently  to  another,  how  are  you  going  to  get  over 
that  ? — As  I  say,  statute  made  authority  does  not  work 
automatic. illy ;  it  is  composed  of  men  and  women,  and 
if  they  are  ignorant  of  the  principles,  no  amount  of 
legislative  machinery  will  prevent  or  remedy  it.  We 
want  a  clear  understanding  of  principles.  If  this  Royal 
Commission  can  lay  down  the  principles  in  clear  and 
unmistakable  language,  there  will  be  hope  of  reform. 
We  cannot  get  reform  through  mere  changes  in  machinery. 

98545.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Do  we  not  all  disagree  on 
principles  ? — I  think  the  Royal  Commission  v/ill  pro- 
bably agree  on  principles — let  us  hope  that  they  will. 

98546.  (Mr.    Bentham)  However   carefully   principl(?r.  pi^ercent 
may  be  laid  down  in  the  future,  it  will  be  most  difficult  yiews'of 

to  get  bodies  in  all  the  various  localities  of  London  to  guardians  on 

administer  it  in  the  same  way  throughout  London  ;  fundamental 

London  being  a  large  area,  is  it  advisable  there  should  principles. 

be  this  difference  of  administration  between  one  locality 

and  another  ? — Supposing  the  principles  are  laid  down 

very  clearly,  and  on  the  evidence  you  have  before  you  no 

doubt  you  will  be  able  to  deduce  principles — such  a  mass 

of  evidence  will  enable  you  to  do  so — if  these  principles 

are  clearly  laid  do^^m,  it  will  then  become  the  duty  of  the 

authorities  to  issue  orders  embodying  those  principles 

clearly,  and  using  the  necessary  amount  of  control  to 

see  that  they  are  carried  out.    That  is  where  the  whole 

question  of  the  Poor  Law  depends  on  its  administration. 

98547.  As  a  guardian  of  experience,  you  knew  that  if  you 
lay  down  a  principle  like  this,  for  instance,  that  only 
destitute  persons  shall  be  eligible  for  relief,  although  the 
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guardians  on  the  different  boards  may  agree  that  the 
principle  is  right,  what  they  understand  to  be  destitution 
is,  in  each  case,  totally  different ;  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  get  them  to  administer  alike,  although  they  may 
be  attempting  to  do  it  on  the  same  principle.  That  is 
really  the  main  cause  of  the  differences  between  the 
administration  of  one  board  and  another  when  they 
pretend  to  have  principles.  But  in  some  localities  they 
do  not  pretend  to  have  any  principles,  and  then  there  is 
the  difficulty  of  getting  an  elected  board  to  see  what 
principles  they  are  working  on.  They  say  they  represent 
the  ratepayers,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  them  to 
toe  the  line,  as  it  were,  to  any  orders  laid  down  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  If  the  Local  Government 
Board  lay  down  principles  as  carefully  as  possible, 
you  are  face  to  face  again  with  the  point  that  it 
is  more  difficult  to  get  the  principles  of  the  central 
body  carried  out  by  an  elected  body  than  by  a  selected 
body  ?— I  quite  follow  that,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  80,  I  represent  to-day  the  British  Constitution 
Association  which  has  just  formed  a  special  Poor  Law 
Committee  including  Sir  William  Chance,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Bailward,  Sir  Arthur  Clay,  Mr.  S.  Hutchinson  Harris,  Mr. 
Mark  H.  Judge,  Mr.  Thomas  Mackay,  Mr.  W.  V.  Cooper, 
and  myself.  They  concur  in  the  general  evidence  which  I 
have  given  to-day,  and  we  are  having  a  meeting  this 
week.  If  we  might  make  a  written  statement  and  send  that 
in,  I  will  take  into  consideration  this  very  important  point 
as  to  elected  authorities  which  is  now  being  put  to  me. 

98548.  (il/r.  Lansh-iry.)  We  have  heard  Sir  William 
Chance  and  Mr.  Mackay  ? — But  we  are  meeting  as  a 
committee,  and  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  Would  allow 
us  to  send  in  a  w'ritten  statement.  We  do  not  ask  to 
give  evidence.  My  colleague  of  this  morning  has  definite 
opinions  on  this  question  of  elected  authorities,  but  as 
the  witness  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  Association,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  give  my  own  opinion  on  this  question 
fearing  it  might  to  some  extent  be  found  that  it  was 
not  quite  in  harmony  with  that  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  association.  I  believe  the  British  Constitutitm 
Association  would  be  in  favour  of  the  present  elected 
authorities.  I  think  such  a  written  statement  would  be 
of  value  to  the  Commission,  becc^use  they  are  men  of 
authority. 

98549.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  send  it  in  ? — Thank  you 
I  will  do  so  with  pleasure.  (For  copy  of  Statement  see 
Ajjpendtx  No.  XX.  (A)  ). 

98550.  (Mr.  Beniham.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  w'ith  regard  to  the  children.  As  you  point 
out  there  would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
cases  of  relief  by  separate  authorities  ? — Yes. 

98551.  Particularly  where  the  areas  are  not  the  same  ? 
— Where  the  areas  are  not  coterminous. 

98552.  With  regard  to  the  recovery  of  costs  in  a  family 
there  would  be  possibly  recovery  on  behalf  of  the  children 
and  recovery  on  behalf  of  other  members  of  the  family 
which  Would  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  if  they  Were  under 
different  authorities  it  would  mean  duplicating  the  same 
machinery  ? — I  entirely  agree  with  your  view  that  there 
Would  be  great  confusion  and  difficulty  in  the  recovery 
of  the  cost  of  relief. 

98553.  With  regard  to  keeping  records  of  the  cases, 
a  record  really  of  a  case  is  the  record  of  the  family  and 
not  one  single  individual  member  of  it,  particularly 
minors  ? — Exactly. 

98554.  With  regard  to  the  recovery  of  costs,  do  you 
get  separate  accounts  as  to  the  recovery  for  lunacy  cases 
and  for  ordinary  relief.  Have  you  them  separately 
indoor,  outdoor,  and  for  lunacy  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  case 
paper  in  each  case. 

98555.  You  have  given  us  here  the  total  amount  that 
you  have  received  in  the  respective  years  from  1900  to 
1906,  amounting  in  1906  to  £2,581.  Could  you  say  out 
•of  the  £2,581  how  much  is  recovery  for  lunacy  cases, 
how  much  for  indoor  cases,  and  how  much  for  outdoor 
cases  ? — I  could  not  give  you  those  figures  now,  but  I 
can  supply  them.    The  witness  subsequently  supplied  the 
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98556.  The  increase  in  lunacy  will  have  added  to  itEffecon 
considerably,    paying   cases   that  cannot  pay  the  full  reoo  i|y  of 
amount     in    a    private    asylum,    are    more    largely  cost  jhen 
dealt  with  under  the  Poor  Law,  and  that  has  increased  ^^P^te 
the  amount  enormously  in  different  unions. — I  could  ^"'^'^''■'^s 
give  you  the  figures  as  I  gave  them  in  our  report,  but  ^'^'^j^ter. 
they  are  not  broken  up  in  the  way  you  suggest ;    they  | 
are  simply  the  total  figures  for  the  recovery. 

98557.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  I  think  it  was  suggested  to  you  Efiei 
that  statements  of  comparative  expenditure  as  between  oirci 
different  authorities  might  have  the  tendency  to  en-°fc( 
courage  extravagance.  I  believe  such  statements  have 
been  circulated  amongst  the  guardians  ?— It  is  the  other  ^^^^^ 
way,  I  think. 

98558.  I  think  that  was  suggested  to  you  ? — Yes. 

98559.  Such  statements  have  been  circulated  amongst 
the  guardians  ? — Yes, 

98560.  As  a  matter  of  fact  is  it  within  your  experience 
that  the  guardians  have  rather  looked  into  their  expendi- 
ture and  tended  to  reduce  it  than  to  increase  it  ? — On 
my  particular  board  ? 

98561.  We  will  take  your  particular  board. — We  have 
been  looking  into  the  matter  for  some  time,  and  I  think 
that  such  a  comparative  statement  as  I  have  here  is 
most  valuable  in  the  direction  of  producing  uniformity 
and  care  in  administration. 

98562.  And  in  your  experience  would  the  tendency 
be  to  reduce  expenditure  rather  than  to  increase  it  ? — 
The  tendency  of  such  a  statement  as  this  I  think  would 
be  to  increase  efficiency.  I  regard  this  as  a  most  valuable 
statement. 

98563.  I  take  it  you  woiild  welcome  statements  of  that 
sort  if  issued  from  a  central  authority  ? — I  should  welcome 
them  and  we  should  find  them  very  valuable,  in  fact 
as  the  result  of  a  visit  I  made  some  time  ago  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  I  saw  some  statements  in  the  room 
of  an  inspector  there,  I  thought  them  so  valuable  that 
I  mentioned  them  to  my  board,  and  tney  are  now  keeping, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  guardians  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  how  the  relief  is  given  and  so  on,  charts  marked 
uj),  and  they  create  great  interest. 

98564.  In  your  statement  as  to  the  work  of  a  board  of  Qffic 
guardians  you  do  not  suggest  you  exhaust  the  whole  of  mini  im  c( 
the  work  ? — No.  time  Iquim 

98565.  You  do  not  tell  us  the  time  you  spend  in  super-  °° 
vision  of  cases  and  call-overs  ? — No,  that  is  in  addition.  ^^^^ 
This  is  what  I  should  regard  as  the  official  minimum 
required ;   it  does  not  mention  inspection  of  institutions, 

for  instance. 

98566.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  old  cases,  some 
old  cases  must  give  you  a  good  deal  of  trouble  from  time 
to  time  ? — They  do. 

98567.  And  would  it  not  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  pass 
an  old  case  as  a  matter  of  routine  without  special  investi- 
gation ? — I  should  regard  that  as  improper  administra- 
tion.   Each  case  should  be  considered  as  it  comes  up. 

98568.  The  question  of  the  guardians'  control  over  Treat  ui 

children  in  the  Asylums  Board  institutions  was  referred  of  pan 

to.    You  send  those  children  in  those  institutions  essen- child: :  by 

tially  to  receive  special  treatment  ? — As  soon  as  that  Metre  lii^" 

special  treatment  is  efficacious  we  have  the  children  :^^y'" 
'■,        ,  Boarc 
returned. 

98569.  The  whole  time  the  question  of  their  charge- 
ability  remains  in  your  hands  ? — Entii-ely,  they  are  our 

98570.  You  could  at  any  time  cease  to  relieve  them  ? — 
Yes. 

98571.  So  that  the  essential  relief  control  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  guardians  the  whole  time  ? — Yes,  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  charge  us  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  child,  which  we  pay  of  course. 

98572.  If    the    general    administrative    control   over  Xrans  encf 
guardians  were  assumed  by  the  county  council  would  of  Poc 
there  not  be  a  danger  that  the  county  coxmcil  standard  to  con  v 
would  not  be  that  of  the  whole  country.    There  would  oounc  n' 
be  a  tendency  for  the  county  council  to  set  up  its  own  analoi  ' 
standard  ? — I  think  that  would  be  a  danger.  '^""'^'^ 

98573.  As  compared  with  the  Local  Government  Board 
the  London  County  Council  would  not  range  over  such  a 
wide  area  ? — By  no  means.  I  think  we  have  a  sort  of 
parallel  in  the  transfer  of  the  education  to  the  county 
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council.  One  sees  there  what  has  happened.  I  think 
although  not  on  all  fours  it  does  give  one  kind  of  hint  as 
to  what  would  occur  in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Poor  Law  guardians  to  them. 

98574.  (3Irs.  Webb.)  What  has  happened  about 
education  under  the  London  County  Council  ? — 
So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  (I  was  a  school 
manager)  as  a  manager  of  schools  there  is  far  greater 
separation  now  between  the  county  councillor  and  the 
school  master  and  the  county  councillor  and  the  children 
than  there  appeared  to  me  between  them  and  the  old 
school-board  member.  There  is  a  less  human  touch,  the 
county  councillors  seem  to  me  to  act  more  officially  and 
the  whole  working  is  more  official  than  it  was  imder  the 
old  school  board,  and  to  be  less  human  if  I  may  say  so. 
That  is  what  I  think  has  happened. 

98575.  It  was  suggested  at  the  time  that  that  particular 
interest  which  the  local  member  took  in  his  own  school 
did  not  on  the  whole  lend  itself  to  efficiency,  especially 
in  the  appointment  of  teachers  ? — That  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer,  but  what  has  happened  I  think  I  have 
indicated. 

98576.  There  is  more  efficiency,  an  official  usually  is 
more  efficient  than  a  representative  ? — In  some  cases 
there  may  be  more  efficiency,  but  he  is  not  so  interested 
for  instance  in  some  of  the  human  questions  that  come 
up,  and  which  are  very  important,  which  form,  I  con- 
sider probably  the  most  important  part  of  education. 
Education  is  not  a  question  of  machinery,  it  is  a  question 
of  forming  the  character  of  the  child,  and  I  think  that  a 
member  of  a  board  charged  with  the  care,  that  being  the 
only  care,  of  the  educational  development  of  the  child, 
is  more  likely  to  do  it  than  if  his  attention  is  drawn  off 
by  tramways,  sewers,  bridges  and  rivers. 

98577.  As  I  understand,  the  member  is  not  responsible 
for  the  teaching  of  the  child,  it  is  the  teacher.  The 
system  would  be  best  which  got  the  best  teachers  ? — 
The  teacher  has  to  teach  according  to  the  code,  and  the 
member  practically  draws  up  the  code,  therefore  if  a 
member  is  out  of  touch  with  his  children,  he  is  not  so  able 
to  draw  up  a  code  suitable  to  those  children  as  a  member 
who  is  in  touch  with  them. 

98578.  (Mrs.  Bosanqtiet.)  I  gather  you  attach  great 
importance  to  the  control  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ?— Yes. 

98579.  Would  you  wish  to  give  it  increased  powers  ? — 
I  should  certainly.  I  think  the  Local  Government  Board 
needs  strengthening  in  its  controlling  powers.  I  think 
imder  the  Act  it  must  have  power.  I  think  it  wants  to 
exercise  it  more  strongly.  I  very  strongly  support  that 
view. 

98580.  Would  you  suggest  any  modification  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  enable 
it  to  exercise  those  powers  ? — I  indicated  in  the  earlier 
part  of  my  evidence  that  the  old  Poor  Law  Board  when 
it  was  composed  of  three  experts  appeared  to  me  stronger 
in  its  control  than  when  the  centre  was  merged  in  local 
government  practically  in  1871.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
control  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  rather 
weakened  since  1871.  That  is  since  its  attention  has 
been  more  or  less  divided  between  Poor  Law  and  other 
things. 

98581.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  the  fact  that 
the  appointment  of  President  is  a  political  one  ?^ — I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  that  does  influence  the  position.  I  am 
rather  a  careful  reader  of  the  circulars  issued  by  the 
Local  Goverimaent  Board,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
sometimes  that  influence  is  indicated  in  some  of  the 
circulars — the  political  side. 

98582.  You  would  prefer  that  the  power  of  control 
should  rest  with  the  Local  Government  Board  rather 
than  with  the  county  council  ? — Decidedly. 

98583.  You  think  it  would  be  more  effective  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  more  effective. 

98584.  (Miss  Hill.)  The  field  of  Poor  Law  duties  is 
very  special,  I  think  ?— I  feel  it  is  very  special. 

98585.  And  the  borough  councils  have  too  much  to  do 
to  execute  these  duties  satisfactorily  ? — I  feel  that 
strongly. 

98586.  And  a  body  specially  elected  for  the  purpose 
would  be  more  interested  in  the  work  ?— I  feel  that  to  be 
true. 
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98587.  I  gather  that  you  do  not  consider  that  un-     The  Rev. 
contested  elections  for  guardians  are  necessarily  un-  Peregrine 
satisfactory,  because  in  many  cases  there  is  no  contest  S.  G.  Propert. 
because  the  guardian  is  known  and  trusted  ?— That  is 
my  own  experience  in  my  own  borough. 

98588.  Would  you  say  that  if  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  election  have  an  opportunity  of  voting  there  is  no 
reason  to  regret  the  abstention  of  those  who  are  not 
interested  ;  in  short,  the  small  number  who  vote  at 
guardians  elections  is  not  necessarily  an  evil  ? — Yes, 
I  can  put  it  in  that  way.  I  regret  for  their  own  sake 
that  they  do  not  take  a  greater  interest,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  evil  reacts  so  much  upon  the  guardians. 

98589.  You  regret  it  for  the  electors  ? — Yes,  more 
for  the  sake  of  the  electors. 


Need  of 
fundamental 
principles 
rather  than 
legislative 
machinery  in 
present 
Poor  Law. 


98590.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  uniformity, 
but  its  desirability,  I  suppose,  would  depend  upon  whether 
it  was  a  uniformity  having  brought  up  or  lowered  the 
standard  of  efficient  work  ? — Exactly. 

98591.  We  might  have  uniformity  which  is  rather 
more  disastrous  than  the  present  state  of  things  ?— Yes, 
which  would  be  a  greater  evil  than  the  present  want  of 
uniformity. 

98592.  You  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  that 
sort  of  work  from  a  body  already  so  busy  as  the  county 
council  or  the  borough  council  ?— I  feel  sure  it  would  be 
whoUy  impossible. 

98593.  Would  you  feel  it  would  be  very  important 
to  direct  the  attention  of  all  concerned  rather  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  than  to  the  machinery  by  which 
it  is  executed.  Are  we  rather  apt  in  trying  perpetually 
to  reconstruct  the  machinery  to  divert  attention  from 
securing  better  work  ? — I  have  made  this  note  on  that 
point.  It  is  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the 
changes  likely  to  be  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission 
in  the  fundamental  principles  laid  down  in  1834,  to  speak 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  to  be 
administered,  but  on  behalf  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
Association  I  would  strongly  urge  that  the  Royal  Com- 
mission should  not  expect  too  much  as  a  result  of  mere 
changes  in  machinery,  but  that  it  should  point  out  where 
error  has  crept  into  the  present  system,  and  set  forth  in 
unmistakable  terms  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  the  authorities  now  charged  with  relief  of  the  poor 
should  act. 

98594.  Would  you  agree  that  it  was  very  regrettable 
that  so  many  of  the  paupers  who  come  under  the  control 
of  the  guardians  more  or  less  are  not  regenerated  or 
influenced  for  good  by  their  action  at  present  ? — Yes. 

98595.  The  influence  of  the  present  Poor  Law  is  not 
a  regenerating  influence  except,  say,  to  the  children  or  the 
sick  ? — That  is  unfortunately  my  experience.  I  find  that 
once  a  man  comes  into  the  workhouse  he  is  dispcsed  to 
remain  there. 

98596.  We  have  not  been  successful  in  bringing  such 
influences  to  beai'  upon  him  as  to  improve  him  ? — No. 

98597.  You  would  rather  see  attention  drawn  to  that 
fact  ?  —Yes.  I  find  that  once  people  come  within  the 
influence  of  the  Poor  Law  they  tend  to  remain  there. 

98598.  And  a  change  of  the  machinery  does  not  neces- 
sarily alter  that  ? — No. 

98599.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  told  us  that  you 
recover  a  considerable  amount  of  relief  in  FuLham  ? — Yes. 

98600.  In  respect  of  what  particular  class  of  pauper  -^^^^^^ 

do  you  find  you  recover  most,  lunatics  ? — Mr.  Bentham  investigation 
asked  me  that  question,  and  I  will  give  the  figures  upon  of  applicants 
that,  because  an  answer  now  might  not  be  quite  absolutely  on  medical 
correct.    (^See  Appendix  No.  XX.  (B).)  orders. 

98601.  Do  you  recover  any  medical  relief  ? — Yes, 
sometimes  we  make  a  charge  of  so  much  per  head. 

98602.  Do  you  ever  take  proceedings  for  the  recovery 
of  medical  relief  ? — May  I  put  that  in  my  reply  to  Mr. 
Bentham  ?  I  should  like  to  put  in  some  evidence  on 
the  question  of  medical  relief  which  I  think  would  interest 
you.  I  have  a  comparative  statement  of  outdoor  medical 
arrangements  in  the  years  ended  25th  December,  1899, 
1900,  1901,  1902,  1903  and  1904.  We  will  take  the 
North  Relief  District.  In  1899  the  number  of  orders 
for  medical  attendance  received  by  the  district  medical 
officer  was  1,828,  in  1900  it  fell  to  1,147,  in  1901  it  fell 
to  634,  in  1902  it  rose  a  little  to  661.    Now  in  1903  and 
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The  Rev.     1904  there  is  a  slight  rise,  1903  was  615,  1904,  705.  As 
P-.regrine    to  the  south  district,  which  is  a  poor  district  including 
S.  G.  Propert.  the  gas  works,  in  1899  there  were  958  orders,  in  1900 

  676  ;  1901,  536  ;  1902,  532  ;  1903,  451  ;  and  1904,  562, 

30  Mir.  1908.  g,  slight  rise  there,  so  that  the  total  number  of  orders  in 
Etfect"of~  1899  for  these  two  districts  was  2,786  and  they  fell  to 
iiivestii^ation  1>267  in  1904.  Of  course,  we  are  somewhat  strict  in 
of  appficaiits  our  administration. 

on  medical  98603.  [Dr.  Downes.)  Do  you  attribute  that  fall  to  your 
o.uers.  administration  ? — Yes,    they    were    exactly   the  same 

people.  We  were  separated  from  Hammersmith  in  1899, 
and  became  a  separate  unit  for  Poor  Law  administration. 

98604.  What  has  become  of  the  people  who  used  to 
come  to  you  for  medical  relief  ? — They  go  to  doctors  and 
hospitals,  I  presume.  Then  as  to  midwifery  orders, 
which  require  watching  (they  are  really  included  in  the 
above,  but  this  is  a  section  which  will  show  you  what 
happened),  there  were  fifty-two  orders  given  in  1899, 
and  they  fell  to  sixteen  in  1904.  To  show  you  again  how 
the  medical  relief  decreased  under  what  I  regard  as 
correct  and  proper  administration,  these  are  the  figures  as 
to  the  prescriptions  made  up  by  the  dispenser.  In  1899 
there  were  3,126  prescriptions  made  up,  in  1900  it  fell  to 
2,244,  in  1901  it  fell  to  1,849,  in  1902  it  fell  to  1,592,  in 
1903  it  rose  again  to  1,763,  and  in  1904  (I  see  there  is  an 
upward  tendency)  it  rose  to  1,910.  I  think  that  shows 
the  administration  of  our  outdoor  medical  relief. 

98605.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Does  that  arise  from  the 
fact  that  on  investigation  of  the  applications  you  have 
refused  them,  or  do  they  not  apply  to  you  ? — We  should 
not  refuse  them,  we  should  investigate  them  and  decide 
whether  they  were  really  Poor  Law  cases. 

98606.  Does  the  large  fall  mean  that  a  large  number  o'' 
cases  have  been  actually  refused  who  have  applied  for 
medical  relief,  or  does  it  mean  you  have  had  a  smaller 
number  of  applications  because  you  have  been  mov^ 
rigorous  ? — The  policy  of  the  guardians  has  become 
well  known,  and  we  get  very  few  speculative  applications 
now.  The  people  really  know  beforehand  what  our 
decision  will  be.  We  are  very  uniform  in  our  administra- 
tion, therefore  people  say  it  is  no  good  coming. 

Law  of  98607.  Yoa  spoke  about  settlement,  and  one  reason 

Settlement  you  mentioned  why  you  thought  S3ttlement  was  an 
and  effect  of  advantage  was  that  it  was  an  investigation  of  the  cases  ? 
its  abolition.  — Yes,  I  have  a  note  here  on  that.  Large  numbers  of 
poor  persons  drift  into  London  by  a  process  of  gravitation. 
If  settlement  is  abolished  London  will  become  practically 
a  sink  for  the  whole  country.  London  has  attractive 
powers  of  its  own,  there  are  immense  charities  distributed 
in  London,  there  are  the  head- quarters  of  the  Salvation 
Army  and  the  Church  Army  and  various  charitable 
institutions  which  would,  I  think,  opera+e  in  attracting  a 
large  number  of  people.  The  laws  of  settlement,  although 
unnecessarily  complicated,  provide  an  outlet  for  many 
of  these  people  who  come  into  London.  The  Asylums 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  have  made  a 
proposal  to  split  the  work  up,  giving  themselves  a  share  in 
it.  If  effect  be  given  to  this  proposal  it  would  tend  to 
close  this  outlet.  For  purposes  of  irremovabilit}'  the 
unit  of  area  would  be  extended  for  the  Poor  Law  area  to 
that  of  the  county.  This  would  enable  poor  persons  to 
become  irremovable  more  easily  in  London  than  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  The  settlement  and  removal  laws 
lead  to  searching  investigations  into  the  circumstances 
of  paupers,  and  these  should  not  be  allowed  to  lapse. 
That  is  my  note  upon  that  question.  I  could  supply  the 
Commission  with  figures  as  to  how  many  we  remove. 
The  clerk  to  the  Fulham  Guardians  told  me  last  week 
that  he  thought  for  every  one  that  was  settled  we  removed 
two,  so  that  the  balance  of  advantage  is  in  favour  of 
retaining  the  outlet. 

98608.  {Mr.  BentJiam.)  Does  that  mean  outside  the 
London  area  ? — Yes. 

98609.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  Not  out  of  London  ?— Yes. 

98610.  When  you  say  an  outlet,  it  is  not  an  outlet  to  the 
individual,  you  do  not  put  him  where  he  can  maintain 
himself,  do  you  ? — My  point  is  that  now  a  man  may  come 
up  to  London,  and  he  may  live  in  London  for  perhaps 
five  or  ten  years  without  securing  a  settlement,  he  may 
roam  about  from  parish  to  parish,  whereas  if  the  law  of 
settlement  was  abolished  living  in  London  for  that  period 
he  would  obtain  a  settlement  more  easily. 


98611.  I  want  to  go  back  to  your  phrase  "having  an  Law  of  | 
outlet,"  is  the  outlet  in  favour  of  the  man  relieved  ? — No,  Settlen' 
the  outlet  is  in  favour  of  London.  and  efi 

98612.  In  favour  of  the  London  ratepayers  ?— Yes.  tion^*'' 

98613.  Not  in  favour  of  the  man  ? — Certainly  not. 
The  ratepayers  as  a  whole  deserve  consideration  more 
than  the  individual. 

98614.  You  do  not  say  you  are  removing  the  man 
to  a  place  where  he  can  earn  his  livelihood  ? — The  outlet 
is  certainly  in  favour  of  reducing  the  number  of  paupers 
in  London. 

98615.  Let  us  follow  the  man,  where  do  you  remove 
him  to  ? — His  place  of  settlement. 

98616.  Is  there  any  suggestion  that  that  is  the  place 
where  there  is  work  ? — That  does  not  concern  us. 

■'.  98617.  Quite  so,  I  want  to  bring  that  out,  the  outlet  is 
for  particular  ratepayers,  not  for  the  man  ? — That  is  so. 

98618.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Would  the  difficulty 
necessarily  be  quite  so  great  as  you  imagine,  because  in 
Ireland  there  is  no  settlement  ? — No,  I  understand  that  in 
Ireland  the  population  is  still  decreasing. 

98619.  Yet  we  do  not  hear  much  question  of  difficulty 
between  one  union  and  another  in  Ireland  ? — That  is  so ; 
but  I  think  again  there  are  very  important  questions 
involved  in  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement  other 
than  the  main  question  ;  it  might  lead  to  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law. 

98620.  It  has  not  in  Ireland. — Then  you  can  retain 
the  parochial  area  without  settlement  ? 

98621.  Yes. — The  abolition  of  settlement  appears  to 
me  to  carry  with  it  the  abolition  of  the  local  area,  a  man 
obtains  relief  wherever  he  happens  to  be. 

98622.  Are  your  expenses  heavy  in  relation  to  re- 
moval ? — ^Not  very, 

98623.  Your  law  charges  are  not  heavy  ? — We  had  one 
lead  ng  case  the  other  day  which  went  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  which  I  think  will  need  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
put  it  right.  We  have  settled  a  very  important  point 
there  as  to  settlement  of  an  illegitimate  child  apart 
from  its  mother. 

98624.  {Chairman.)  Who  deals  with  these  settlement 
cases  ? — The  clerk. 

98625.  You  say  it  does  not  come  to  much,  but  it  must 
take  up  a  great  deal  of  his  time,  does  it  not  ? — Of  course, 
it  does  take  a  great  deal  of  his  time,  but  he  is  quite  an 
efficient  clerk  in  other  respects. 

98626.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  What  do  you  pay  him  for 
that  ?— Nothing. 

98627.  It  is  part  of  his  duty  as  clerk  ? — Yes,  in  the 
olden  days  we  u'sed  to  pay  a  definite  sum  for  it,  but  it 
was  not  better  done. 

98628.  {Mrs.   Bosanquet.)  Does  he   actually  remove 
paupers  ? — He  gets  an  Ord^r. 

98629.  Who  goes  with  them  ? — I  presume  an  official 
would.    I  am  not  sure  of  the  technical  part. 

98630.  Then  there  is  his  time  ?— Yes. 

98631.  {Mr.  Lanshury.)  Who  goes  to  make  the  en- 
quiries ? — A  general  relieving  officer  or  members  of  the 
staff. 

98632.  They  are  taken  off  their  ordinary  work  to  do 
these  other  things  ? — Yes,  but  I  regard  it  as  valuable. 

98633.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  Who  benefits  by  it ;  if  one  rate- 
payer escapes  another  ratepayer  gets  the  cost,  and  the 
man  himself  does  not  benefit  ? — As  I  said  before,  I  think 
there  is  distinct  value  in  settlement ;  I  do  not  think 
you  should  take  that  away  without  consideration.  I 
think  the  poor  would  lose  a  very  valuable  right ;  they 
would  be  simply  moved  abovit  from  post  to  pillar  and 
pillar  to  post  if  it  was  not  for  the  law  of  settlement. 
We  only  take  a  man  in  at  Fulham  because  we  know 
perfectly  well  that  if  he  le  not  settled  in  Fulham  he 
can  be  removed  in  a  perfectly  honest  way. 

98634.  If  a  man  had  a  right  of  relief  he  would  have 
the  right  to  relief  where  he  stood  if  there  was  no  law 
of  settlement  ? — These  are  abstract  legal  questions 
which  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer. 

98635.  Could  you  explain  who  benefits  by  it,  because 
it  costs  money ;  who  benefits  by  it  ? — So  far  as  the 
union  which  I  represent,  Fulham,  Fulham  benefits  by  it. 
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98636.  I  mean  from  the  larger  point  of  view  ? — Take 
3nt     Hammersmith,  next  door,  they  have  an  immense  Rowton 
t  of  House  there,  and  they  have  a  hospital.    I  think  there 
tio'^'  that  Hammersmith    benefits   very  largely  by  the  law 
of  settlement ;   there  are  also  ccmmcn  Icdging-houses 
there.    If  they  come  there  is  Hammersmith  to  relieve 
them  ? 

*  98637.  Somebody  has  to  relieve  them  ? — Then  there 
is  Wormwood  Scrubs  Prison,  are  all  those  people  to  be 
saddled  on  the  population  of  Hammersmith  ?  I  think 
it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  ;  you  disperse  them  by  the 
law  of  settlement. 

98638.  The  community  has  to  keep  them  and  yet  it  has 
the  cost  also  of  the  rerdoval  of  the  paupers  ? — Which  is 
very  much  less  than  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

98639.  But  the  community  as  a  whole  has  to  keep  them 
anyhow — some  ratepayer  has  to  keep  them  ?— AVc  do  not 
have  to  keep  them,  anyhow. 

98640.  But  some  ratepayer  has  ? — They  would  not 
all  go  to  one  parish. 

98641.  Some  ratepayer  has  to  keep  them  ?— They 
may  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

98642.  Still  some  ratepayer  in  England  has  to. 

98643.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  do  not  want  to  attach  them 
particularly  to  London  ? — I  do  not  think  any  ratepayer 
necessarily  has  to  keep  them.  For  instance  a  man  comes 
to  Wormwood  Scrubs  Prison.  If  he  is  going  to  receive 
relief  on  the  spot  at  Hammersmith  he  is  going  into  the 
workhouse  and  stay  there ;  Hammersmith  will  not  have 
him,  andrather  than  be  removed  to  his  place  of  settlemer  t 
where  he  is  known  he  prefers  to  earn  his  own  living. 

98644.  (i¥rs.  Webb.)  That  is  a  supposition  ?— I  think 
it  is  quite  a  justifiable  deduction. 

98645.  {Chairman.)  What  your  argument  really  comes 
to  is  you  think  the  abolition  of  settlement  would  enable 
persons  to  get  relief  more  easily  than  they  do  now  ? — 
I  think  so  and  it  would  take  away  the  right  of  the  poor 
to  relief  in  their  own  parish. 

98646.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  No,  it  will  not.— I  will  not  say 
right  to  relief,  but  the  law  of  settlement  does  convey  to 
my  mind,  I  think,  a  right. 

98647.  {Chairman.)  He  Would  have  a  sort  of  legal 
status  ? — It  would  take  a-way  his  status. 

98648.  He  would  have  a  general  status  instead  of  a 
parochial  status  ? — Yes. 

'tes  98649.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  said  that  some  of 
your  relieving  officers  got  certificates,  I  think  ;  who 
grants  those   certificates  ? — The   School  of  Sociology, 

'  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Denison  House.  Professor 
Urwick  is  the  head  of  that. 

98650.  Is  there  an  examination  for  that  ?— Yes,  and 
I        very  good  examiners  indeed — excellent  examiners. 

'  98651.  In  general  principles  of  Poor  Law  ? — There  is 

the  general  principles,  and  history  and  keeping  Poor  Law 
accounts  and  the  law  of  settlement  and  removals.  I 
regard  that  as  really  very  valuable. 

98652.  Do  they  reckon  that  they  should  have  any 
training  before  they  go  in  for  the  examination,  or  do 
they  simply  present  themselves  for  the  examination  ? — 
At  FuUiam  we  encourage  the  relieving  ofiicers  as  much  as 
possible  to  study  principles,  and  we  lend  them  books  to 
read,  and  the  clerk  holds  a  sort  of  trial  examination  and 
trains  and  coaches  them.  They  used  to  meet  in  the 
evenmgs  and  talk  over  questions  and  put  problems.  The 
result  was  that  they  passed,  even  our  youngest  relieving 
officer  passed,  and,  from  what  I  heard,  very  well.  A 
theoretical  knowledge  helps  them  enormously  in  their 
practical  work. 

98653.  Do  jou  find  those  men  who  pass  those  examina- 
tions have  been  better  relieving  ofiicers  than  others  you 
have  had  ? — I  should  say  without  hesitation  that  the 
old-fashioned  relieving  officer  is  quite  out  of  it.  The 
old-fashioned  relieving  officers  seem  to  me  to  have  no 
grip  of  principles.  These  young  men  who  are  taught 
history  and  a  little  economics  get  a  grip  of  principles 

of       which  is  most  useful  to  them. 

n-aid      98654.  You  are  rather  in  favour  of  a  bulk  grant  ? — 

'^^aw  Yes. 

itra- 
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98655.  Would  you  apply  that  principle  to  the  Metro-     The  R^r.  ' 
politan  Common  Poor  Fund.    You  know  quite  well  that  Peregrine 
the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  only  charges  a  S.  G.  Proprrt. 

certain  specific  charge,  which  is  5d.  a  day  for  the  indoor  

relief  ? — I  concur  in  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Mott  gave  on 

that  point.    He  gave  evidence  on  the  Metropolitan  Ejf^f. 
Common  Poor  Fund,  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here.    I  think  o-raiUs-in-aiil 
those  conclusions  of  his  are  very  much  what  I  approve,  on  Poor  Law 
and,  generally  speaking,  I  think  the  system  upon  which  adininis^tra- 
grants-in-aid  are  made,  both  Imperial  and  County,  needs  tion. 
revision. 

98656.  The  point  of  making  a  grant  for  a  specific  purpose 
has  this  advantage,  has  it  not,  that  it  enables  you  to 
encourage  expenditure  on  a  particular  system  of  ad- 
ministration ? — Yes. 

98657.  There  is  some  advantage  in  that,  is  there  not  ? — 
There  would  be  distinctly. 

98658.  I  suppose  that  the  payment  of  5d.  a  day  has 
tended  to  encourage  indoor  relief  ? — I  may  say  when 
we  hear  cases  at  our  relief  committees  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  remember  a  single  instance  in  which  any  person 
seem  to  be  influenced  by  the  effect  of  grants.  We  ad- 
judicate upon  the  cases,  and  upon  the  tacts  laid  before 
the  Committee,  without  reference  to  anything  else,  simply  : 
Is  it  an  indoor  case  ?    Is  it  an  outdoor  case  ? 

98659.  You  do  not  think  the  fact  that  you  get  back 
9d.  makes  any  difference  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  that 
has  come  into  our  minds.  It  might  do  perhaps  if  we  were 
discussing  it  at  a  Finance  Committee,  or  from  a  financial 
point  of  view  in  order  to  save  the  money.  I  do  not  think 
that  ever  comes  in  ;  I  frankly  confess  it  never  comes  into 
my  mind  on  relief  work. 

98660.  Do  you  not  think  the  4s.  grant  for  lunatics  has 
induced  boards  of  guardians  to  send  more  lunatics  to 
asylums  than  otherwise  would  have  been  sent  ?  I  have 
heard  that  urged  at  conferences,  but  it  has  not  come 
within  my  own  knowledge  in  my  work  as  a  guardian. 

98661.  It  would  not  be  quite  so  strong  in  London, 
would  it  ? — No,  I  should  think  not. 

98662.  Because  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 
Law  Fund  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  arises  so  much,  but 
certainly  it  docs  not  seem  to  influence  us  at  all  in  our 
work. 

98663.  If  you  have  a  bulk  grant  it  must  be  given  at  Proposal  for 
discretion  I  suppose  to  a  certain  extent,  I  mean  the  dis-  Poor  Law 
cretion  of  the  Government  Department  ? — I  think  it  grants-in-aid 
should  be  conditional  upon  its  issuing  certificates.  to  be^given 

98664.  Is  there  a  difficulty  there? — That  certificate  (,gj.t;ig(,j^t;jQj;^ 
should  be  based  upon  a  statutory  declaration.  of  efip.  i  'ncy. 

98665.  Take  the  statutory  declaration,  you  would  say 
either  the  clerk  or  the  chairman  should  make  a  declaration 
that  the  guardians  have  observed  the  law  ? — Yes. 

98666.  Is  not  that  a  little  difficult  for  a  clerk  to  do  ?— 
Yes,  I   think  it  would  be  difficult. 

98667.  It  would  even  be  difficult  for  the  chairman, 
who  is  in  a  more  independent  position  ? — Yes. 

98668.  Would  you  not  rather  put  it,  not  that  the  law 
has  been  observed,  but  that  it  might  be  considered  that 
the  discretion  which  the  guardians  had  has  been  wisely 
exercised  ? — Yes. 

93669.  It  i3  difficult  to  give  a  declaration  that  the 
boird  of  guai'dians  have  not  wisely  exercis.d  their  dis- 
cretion ? — I  see  your  point  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
express  an  opinion. 

98670.  It  would  be  rather  invidious  ? — Yes,  I  see  that 
is  a  difficulty,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  take  it  that  diffi- 
culty must  be  got  over  somehow.  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  proposal  if  such  difficulties  as  you  mention 
could  be  avo'ded.  I  really  firmly  believe  that  it  is  worth 
con3id3ration 

98671.  Did  you  read  the  Report  of  the  Local  Taxation 
Committee  about  that — Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  Com- 
mittee ? — Ye3. 

98672.  Th?y  Were  against  a  bulk  grant  ? — Were  they 
against  this  proposal  that  I  am  indicating  ? 

98673.  Yes,  th?  majority  were.  They  say :  "  We 
have  considered  the  relative  merits  of  such  a  scheme  of 
Poor  Law  grants  as  we  have  recommended,  and  we  have 
S3lect:d  certain  items  of  expenditure  in  respect  of  which 
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we  think  the  Government  grant  might  be  given,  and  the 
scheme  of  bulk  grants  to  be  given  to  boards  of  guardians 
not  based  on  selected  items  of  expenditure.  We  do  not 
see  how  the  latter  scheme  could  be  worked  in  connection 
with  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  or  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  encourage  or  reward  good  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration. So  they  were  against  it.  ? — I  have  read 
that  report  carefully,  but  that  paragraph  you  have  read 
is  not  very  familiar  to  me.  I  felt  rather  strengthened 
on  reading  the  whole  of  the  report,  in  supporting  my  view. 
The  general  drift  of  that  report  I  feel  is  not  entirely 
against  this  proposal. 

98674.  {Chairman.)  I  am  a  little  ignorant  about  this 
proposal  with  regard  to  a  general  grant ;  is  it  the  people 
who  are  to  receive  who  are  to  make  the  certificate,  or  the 
inspector  ?  The  board  of  guardians  discharge  certain 
functions,  and  they  do  so  legally,  are  they  to  get  the 
grant  irresp3ctive  of  other  considerations  ? — The  grant 
now  is  not  conditional  upon  efficiency,  but  rather  upon 
mere  numbers. 

98675.  Your  proposal  would  still  make  the  grant  de- 
pendent on  numbers,  would  it  not  ? — No,  not  entirely. 

98676.  There  is  to  be  a  certificate,  signed  by  whom  ? 
— The  Local  Government  Board  would  issue  the  certi- 
ficate that  it  is  to  be  paid — empowering  payment.  They 
have  inspectors,  and  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  Poor  Laws  had  been  administered  in 
that  locality  and  whether  the  orjers  had  been  carried 
out.    They  could  find  that  out  through  their  inspectors. 

98677.  {Mrs.  Webh.)  Would  there  not  be  a  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  different  presidents  ?  You  might 
have  Mr.  Chaplin  giving  a  certificate  for  the  greatest 
amount  paid  to  old  people  and  the  next  president  giving 
it  to  the  least  amount  ? — There  might  be. 

98678.  {Chairman.)  Would  it  not  bo  putting  a  very 
great  deal  of  discriminatring  authority  into  the  hands 
of  the  inspectors  ? — I  quite  appreciate  the  difficulties 
which  are  being  put  to  me,  but  yet  I  feel  that  here  is  a 
weapon  which  might  be  used  with  good  effect  in  securing 
good  administration.  I  am  not  familiar  with  educational 
administration,  but  is  tnere  not  some  parallel  to  be  drawn 
between  this  proposal  and  the  principle  upon  which 
grants  are  made  for  education  ? 


98679.  {Mrs.  WM.)  There  is  the  police  force.  With 
the  police  it  is  the  maximum  amount  of  service  that  is 
rendered.  The  grant  of  the  police  depends  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  police,  and  the  amount  of  police  that  they 
have.  How  is  it  ascertained  whether  the  police  are 
efficient  ? — By  the  inspectors.  They  really  base  their 
judgment  on  the  amount  of  service  rendered  If  you 
applied  that  to  the  Poor  Law  it  might  be  awkwara — 
if  you  got  a  grant  according  to  the  amoant  of  medical: 
relief  tnat  you  give. 

98680.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Is  not  the  result  of  the  educa- 
tion grants  a  much  closer  parallel  ? — I  think  so ;  is  not 
that  by  efficiency  ? 

9868L  Then  you  create  a  sort  of  undue  influence  by 
the  grants  ? — I  am  not  very  familiar  with  educatioji. 

98682.  {Chairman.)  Of  course  there  is  a  danger  when 
you  make  a  grant  depend  on  an  inspector's  certificate 
The  tendency  in  human  nature  I  think  is  to  take  rather 
a  lenient  view  of  things  and  only  refuse  where  things 
are  very  bad  ? — -Yes. 

98683.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Is  it  not  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  police  grant  that  the  grant  is  only  withheld 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  certifies  it  has  not  been 
efficient  ?  He  does  not  certify  that  it  has  been,  but 
that  it  has  not  ? — Yes. 

98684.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  With  regard  to  the  police,  and 
education,  it  is  an  increase  in  the  service  that  is  desired 
and  not  a  diminution  in  the  service,  and  all  the  grants- 
in-aid  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of  service  ?  That 
may  be  so.  I  am  not  putting  this  forward  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  abolition  of  the  boards  of  guardians  as  pro- 
posed by  the  London  County  Council.  I  am  putting 
this  forward  as  a  proposal  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
method  for  bringing  about  Poor  Law  reform,  /  y. jj^,;, 

98685.  {Chairman.)  What  you  mean  is  this,  that  you 
have  an  idea  that  the  money  which  is  granted  might  be 
made  a  more  efficient  instrument  for  efficiency,  than  it 
is  under  the  present  circumstances  ? — Exactly,  although 
I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  say  in  what  way 
exactly. 
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Dr.  William.  98686.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  doctor  of  medicine, 
R.  Smith,    a  doctor  of  science,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  ? — I  am 

98687.  You  are  ex-mayor  of  the  borough  of  Holborn, 
a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and 
chairman  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  for  St.  Giles  and 
Bloomsbury  ? — I  am. 

98688.  I  only  propose  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  in 
connection  with  the  scheme  of  the  London  County  Council. 
I  understand  that  is  the  primary  object  of  your  evidence, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes.  Would  you  allow  me  to  say,  fir  it  of 
all,  what  I  think  may  be  considered  as  qualifications 
why  I  should  venture  to  give  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission. I  have  been  for  nineteen  years  a  member  of 
the  St.  Giles  Board  of  Guardians,  of  M^hich  board  I  am  at 
present  the  chairman  ;  I  have  also  been  their  repre- 
sentative for  the  past  fifteen  years  upon  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  and  I  think  for  rather  a  longer  period 
than  that  (I  am  not  quite  clear  about  the  dates,  but 
certainly  for  some  nineteen  or  twenty  years)  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  local  authority  for  Holborn,  and, 
since  the  incorporation  of  the  borough,  a  member  of  the 
borough  council ;  and,  latterly,  mayor  of  that  borough. 
In  addition  to  that,  I  have  had  executive  duties  of  a 
nature  which  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  gives  me  some 
experience.  For  twelve  years  I  was  medical  officer  of 
the  school  board  for  London  ;  for  ten  years  I  was  medical 
officer  of  health  for  Woolwich ;  and  I  am  at  present 
principal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health,  a  body 
which  is  very  much  interested  in  public  health  work, 
and  is  engaged  in  the  training  of  medical  officers  of  health 
and  others  for  the  diploma  in  public  health. 

98689.  The  scheme  of  the  London  County  Coxmcil 
has  been  before  us  and  we  have  had  several  witnesses 
upon  it,  and  Mr.  Propert  has  given  rather  exhaustive 
evidence  on  certain  points,  and  we  may,  perhaps,  cover 
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tue  same  ground.  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness 
that  a  very  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  work 
in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  is  the  local  investiga- 
tion of  cases  by  the  relief  committee  ? — I  do.  I  cannot 
conceive  anyone  who  has  had  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  public  work  of  London  seeing  any  connection  what- 
ever between  Poor  Law  work  and  so-called  municipal 
work.  The  two  departments  of  work  are,  in  my  opinion, 
totally  distinct,  and,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  very  much 
of  the  importance  and  the  successful  result  of  Poor  Law 
work  depends  upon  the  work  of  the  local  committees  in 
connection  with  outdoor  relief. 

98690.  The  work  done  by  the  local  committees  really 
regulates  the  principle  and  the  policy  of  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration ?— It  is  practically  the  basis,  the  rest  of  the 
Poor  Law  work  is  built  upon  the  outdoor  relief. 

98691.  Following  that  up,  the  scheme  of  the  London 
County  Council,  by  which  the  boards  of  guardians  are 
to  become  the  relief  authority,  would  be  imworkable 
unless  the  London  County  Council  had  control  over  its 
relief  work  ? — Yea,  but  in  a  word,  I  venture  to  submit 
that  the  London  Coimty  Coimcil's  proposal  is  absolutely 
bad  from  beginning  to  end.  It  would  be  most  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  London  government  if 
adopted. 

98692.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  develop  that  state- 
ment ? — I  should.  Let  us  take  the  London  County 
Council,  what  is  the  London  County  Council  ?  It  is 
practically  a  political  body  made  up  of  representatives 
of  two  political  parties  elected  on  a  political  basis.  We 
know  that  every  third  year  there  is  an  election,  and 
that  the  party  organisations  endeavour  to  obtain  candi- 
dates, not  necessarily  because  of  their  acquaintance 
with  municipal  work,  but  candidates  purely  and  simply 
to    fill    seats    in    the   various   boroughs    of  London, 
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and  gentlemen  are  obtained  and  set  forth  as  candidates, 
and  seats  are  won  ;  that  is  the  main  object  of  the  political 
parties  who  govern  the  county  council,  and  if  you  take 
the  present  county  council,  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
Commission  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  enquire,  but 
1  doubt  whether  twelve  members  of  that  county  council 
have  ever  had  any  practical  experience  of  Poor  Law 
administration  in  London.  Certainly,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  candidates  are  put  forward  for  the  county 
coimcil  irrespective  of  any  knowledge  of  municipal 
work.  Seriously  looking  at  the  matter,  not  as  a  politician 
(I  am  as  strong  a  politician  as  anybody  where  politics  are 
rightly  concerned),  but  purely  from  a  municipal  point  of 
view,  I  think  it  is  not  of  advantage  to  the  municipal 
life  of  London  that  persons  should  be  introduced  into 
boroughs  with  absolutely  no  knowledge  or  connection 
with  the  municipal  life,  or  the  wants  and  requirements 
of  those  boroughs,  and  returned  as  their  representatives 
to  the  London  Coimty  Council.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  that  is  the  case,  and  I  say  it  is  not  to  the  advantage 
of  the  municipal  life  of  London  as  a  whole. 

98693.  Should  you  say  that  there  was  a  greater  want 
of  local  connection  between  the  London  County  Council 
candidates  and  the  localities  they  represent  than  there 
is,  say,  in  the  borough  councils  ? — Certainly  there  is  a 
connection  between  the  members  of  the  borough  councils 
and  the  districts  they  represent. 

98694.  There  is  more  local  connection,  you  would  say  ? 
— '1  here  is  always  a  local  connection.  I  do  not  think  the 
objection  I  have  urged  holds  good  at  all  so  far 
as  borough  councils  are  concerned.  There  the  members 
of  the  borough  council  certainly  have  a  direct  connection 
with  the  boroughs  they  represent,  but  the  members  of 
the  London  County  Council  may  or  may  not  have,  and 
most  frequently  have  not,  any  connection  with,  or  any 
real  interest  in,  the  work  of  those  boroughs,  other  than 
the  mere  accidental  fact  that  they  have  been  for  the 
moment  returned  to  represent  it  on  the  County  Council. 
That  is  my  fundamental  objection  to  the  London  Cotmty 
Council.  It  is  suggested  thab  that  body  composed  in 
that  way  should  govern  and  take  over  this  important 
work  of  Poor  Law  administration,  dependent  in  the 
main  on  local  knowledge.  I  know  that  the  Coimty 
Council  has  certain  co-opted  members  as  aldermen, 
but  it  is  also  common  knowledge  that  those  aldermanic 
vacancies  are  allotted  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  political  parties  on  the  County  Coimcil ;  that  is  the 
main  consideration  in  the  selection. 

98695.  As  you  know,  the  London  County  Council  have 
had  educational  functions  imposed  upon  them  for  the 
whole  of  London  ? — I  do,  and  I  think  it  was  a  great 
mistake  of  the  Legislature  ever  to  give  it  to  them.  I 
think  the  London  County  Council  ought  not  to  have 
had  education. 

98696.  Coming  to  the  Poor  Law,  of  course,  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  frame  objections  against  almost  any 
scheme  of  reforming  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  but  as  to 
your  own  idea,  would  you  leave  the  Poor  Law  guardians 
as  they  are  ? — May  I,  with  your  permission,  finish  what 
I  had  to  say  on  the  county  council's  proposals.  These 
proposals  further  suggest  that  the  Council  shall  have  a 
statutory  committee,  that  certain  powers  should  be 
given  to  this  statutory  committes  upon  which  they 
propose  to  co-opt  certain  persons  who,  it  is  suggested, 
should  have  experience  in  the  Poor  Law,  that  this  Com- 
mittee should  have  more  or  less  the  control  of  local 
institutions,  and  that  the  Poor  Law  locally  should  be 
administered  by  borough  councils,  and  then  that  the 
borough  councils  in  their  turn  should  appoint  com- 
mittee?, which  would  have  duties  allotted  to  them  as 
outJoor  relief  committees  of  the  borough  council.  So 
far  PS  borough  councils  are  concerned,  I  think  the 
fu  ctions  of  a  borough  council  are  entirely  different 
(the  same  argument  applies  to  a  county  council)  from 
those  of  a  board  of  guardians,  and  their  work  is,  I 
think,  sufficiently  onerous  to  occupy  their  time. 
Most  of  the  men  who  are  on  borough  councils  are  not 
men  who  have  perfect  leisure  ;  they  are  men  who  have 
occupations,  and  they  can  only  afford  a  certain  amount  of 
time  for  publi;  work.  They  certainly  have,  speaking  as 
far  as  my  own  knowledge  of  the  Borough  of  Holborn 
is  concerned,  quite  enough  to  do  now,  without  additional 
■work. 


98697.  Should  you  say  that  your  borough  councillors  j^r.  William 
are  of  much  the  same  stamp  as  the  Poor  Law  guardians  ?     B.  Smith. 

—I  can  only  speak  of  my  own  borough.    They  are,  I  think,   

very  much  of  the  same  stamp.    Several  members  of  the  30  Mar.  1908. 
borough  council  are  also  members  of  the  guardians.  ^  a-^ji. 
The  abolition  of   the   qualification  for  guardians  has  i^^i'T" 

not  affected  the  composition  or  character  of  the  ^jj^g  ||; 
guardians  of  which  I  am  chairman,  viz.,  St.  Giles'.       borough  *?! 

98698.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  various  witnesses  counciJlors. 
that  persons  become  Poor  Law  guardians  in  order  to  make 

It  a  stepping  stone  to  the  borough  council  ? — That  is 
not  my  experience. 

98699.  You  say  that  people  come  on  from  an  innate  love 
of  the  work,  or  a  desire  to  participate  in  that  work  ? — 
That  is  so  far  as  my  own  knowledge  is  concerned  of  my 
own  board  of  guardians  ;  they  are  men  who  are  very 
kindly  disposed,  humane,  and  charitable,  who  are  taking 
an  interest  in  the  work  and  have  done  so  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  and  many  of  those  men  to  my  own 
knowledge  have  been  invited  to  become  borough  coun- 
cillors, and  have  refused  to  do  so. 

98700.  You  think  the  London  County  Council  could 
not  undertake  these  central  duties  ?  What  should  you 
say  as  regards  the  proposal  of  making  the  borough  councils 
the  relieving  committees.  Do  you  think  that  unwork- 
able ? — I  do.  Of  course,  I  object  to  the  scheme  altogether. 
I  object  to  this  scheme  of  the  London  County  Council 
entirely.  I  cannot  understand  anyone  with  any  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  suggesting  such  a  scheme,  therefore 
I  object  to  the  borough  councils  undertaking  Poor  Law 
work,  it  is  only  part  of  the  scheme  of  general  munici- 
palisation. 

98701 .  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  having  one  uniform 
system  of  Poor  Law  for  London  ? — I  do  see  advantages 
in  that. 


98702.  Perhaps  you  will  go  on  with  your  other  ob- 
jections to  the  scheme  ? — I  should  like  to  say  in  refer- 
ence to  boards  of  guardians,  that  I  think  they  have 
done  their  work  extremely  well  in  the  past.  I  feel 
the  country  really  ought  to  recognise  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  boards  of  guardians  all  over  the  country. 
The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  not  very 
showy  work  ;  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
patience  and  kindliness  of  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  individuals,  and  they  have  done  this  work  in  the 
past,  I  think,  in  a  fairly  creditable  way  and  without  any 
reward,  because  the  State  has  never  recognised,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  Poor  Law  services  of  any  guardian,  or 
anyone  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  work.  We  know 
that  the  chairmen  of  district  councils,  urban  and  rural, 
and  borough  councils  and  the  like,  are  ex  officio  magis- 
trates. There  is  very  much  reason  why  the  chairmen 
of  the  guardians  should  have  had  the  same  privilege 
extended  to  them.  That  has  never  been  done,  and  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
which  is  absolutely  disinterested  and  of  a  somewhat 
varied  nature,  that  I  think  the  boards  of  guardians, 
speaking  generally,  deserve  well  of  the  country.  So 
far  as  London  is  concerned,  I  know  difficulties  have 
arisen,  but  I  submit  that  these  difficulties  are  in 
the  main  attributable  to  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
by  which  they  abolished  the  qualification  of  guardians. 
They,  first  of  all,  reduced  the  qualification  from  £40  to  £5 
a  year  in  1892,  and  then,  two  years  afterwards,  they 
abolished  it  altogether.  The  result  of  that  has  neces- 
sarily been  that  it  has  enabled  persons  to  be  elected  to 
boards  of  guardians  actuated  strongly  by  sentiments 
which  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  right  direction,  and 
naturally  they  have  given  expression  to  those  feelings  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  they  had  to  undertake. 
The  abolition  of  the  qualification  and  the  exclusion  from 
the  boards  of  guardians  of  the  ex  officio  guardians — the 
magistrates  resident  in  the  district — which  all  helped 
to  raise  the  tone  of  the  board,  has  done  a  very  great 
deal  to  account  for  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  various  districts  in  London. 

,  98703.  You  would  say,  I  understand,  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  has  gone  back  since  the 
qualification  for  guardians  has  been  abolished  ? — Of 
course  the  board  of  guardians  only  act  under  instructions 
from  the  Local  Government  Board.  If  those  instructions 
and  the  law  had  been  rigidly  enforced  by  the  Local 
Goverrunent  Board,  possibly  those  troubles  would  no 
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Dr.  WilUain  liave  arisen,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  may  have 
li.  Smith,  been  aware  of  them,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult,  even  for 
  a  Government  Department,  under  the  pressure  of  Parlia- 

30  Mar.  1908.  ment  and  the  like,  to  give  effect  entirely  to  their  views 
on  a  subject,  but  I  think  the  reasons  I  have  given  are 
mainly  those  why  there  have  been  difficulties  and  the 
consequent  necessity  which  everybody  admits,  of  pro- 
viding some  proper  system  of  classification  and  some 
scheme  of  uniformity  in  the  Poor  Law  administration  of 
London. 
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98704.  If  you  have  done  with  your  objections  to  the 
scheme,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  suggestions  you 
could  make  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  this  uniformity 
and  improving  the  existing  classification  ? — There  is 
only  one  thing  I  should  like  to  add  to  what  I  have  said 
and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  London  County 
Council.  Everybody  who  knows  anything  about  it 
knows  that  is  so  enormous  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  understand  how  they  get  through  it.  In  my  idea, 
knowing  what  the  education  work  of  London  was  and 
what  it  must  be  now  with  the  addition  of  all  the  non- 
provided  schools,  it  is  a  work  which  requires  the  attention 
of  a  proper  and  independent  educational  authority,  but 
when  this  is  added  to  the  already  numerous  duties  of  the 
London  County  Council,  in  my  judgment  it  would  be 
impossible,  apart  from  all  other  questions  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  step,  that  such  a  body  as  the  London  County 
Council  should  be  expected  to  undertake  this  additional 
work. 

98705.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Have  you  ever  served  on  the 
London  County  Council  ? — No. 

98706.  How  do  you  know  what  the  work  is  ?  You  said 
just  now  only  twelve  members  of  the  London  County 
Council  presumably  had  served  on  the  guardians,  there- 
fore they  could  not  judge  of  the  work  of  the  guardians. 
How  can  you  judge  of  the  work  of  the  London  County 
Council  ? — You  have  only  to  take  the  agenda  paper  of  the 
London  County  Council  to  form  a  very  clear  idea  of  what 
their  work  is. 

98707.  The  elaborations  of  the  agenda  paper  may  only 
show  how  admirably  they  do  it.  Perhaps  your  agenda 
paper  does  not  show  the  work  to  be  dene  so  well  ? — 
I  have  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  the  admirable  way  the 
London  County  Council  does  its  work. 

98708.  How  can  you  judge  of  the  County  Council 
work  ? — We  generally  judge  by  results. 

98709.  So  do  we  by  the  results,  the  guardians  admin- 
istrations ? — We  know  it  by  the  rates  going  up  in 
London  and  by  other  means. 

98710.  {Chairman.)  You  think  the  London  County 
Council  have  quite  as  much  as  they  can  do  ? — Unques- 
tionably. 

Disadvantage  98711.  It  has  been  represented  very  strongly  to  us 
of  niuUipli-  that  a  multiplication  of  electiorus  in  London  is  generally 
disadvantageous,  the  people  take  less  interest  in  them, 
and  that  there  is  difficulty  often  in  getting  proper  candi- 
dates. What  do  you  say  on  those  points  ? — I  think  that 
is  quite  a  right  view  of  the  matter.  Of  course  I  know 
a  great  point  is  made  of  the  want  of  interest  taken 
in  guardians'  elections.  That  election  comes  at  the  end 
of  two  other  elections  ;  there  is  the  County  Council 
election,  the  borough  election,  and  then,  within  a  few 
weeks,  the  guardians'  election.  For  the  County  Council 
election,  I  have  already  indicated  the  cause  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  is  created  in  the  district  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  brought  about.  To  a  less  extent 
that  is  the  case  with  the  borough  council,  but  with  the 
election  of  guardians,  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
political  parties  have  never  thought  it  worth  while  to 
interfere  in  the  same  active  manner,  but  the  multiplica- 
tion of  elections  is  undoubtedly  an  evil.  The  people 
do  not  take  the  interest  in  these  matters  which  theoreti- 
cally it  is  suggested  they  should  take. 

98712.  We  are  in  this  difficulty,  are  we  not,  we  must 
either  face  what  you  believe  to  be  a  serious  evil  and  leave 
the  work  to  a  certain  number  of  bodies,  or  we  must 
continue  this  multiplication  of  elections  ?  I  believe  that 
the  idea  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  public,  in  recent 
years  is  that  by  setting  up  committees  which  are  statutory 
and  not  necessarily  elective  and  the  appointment  by  them 
of  persons  of  special  knowledge,  the  amount  of  work 
which  falls  on  the  actual  original  authority  gets  largely- 
diminished,  and  in  that  way  the  difficulty  is  overcome  ? — 
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Yes,  I  know  that  view,  and  I  think  there  is  a  very  great 
delusion  in  it.  Of  course,  I  am  not  now  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  association  for  which  I  have  been  asked 
to  give  evidence,  and  which  sees  no  good  reason  for 
interference  with  the  present  boaxls  of  guardians.  I 
think  if  there  is  anything  like  a  central  authority  con- 
nected with  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  that  you  really  have 
the  nucleus  already  at  hand  in  the  other  central  board, 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  That  is  a  great  central 
authority  dealing  with  many  important  branches  of  Poor 
Law  work  in  direct  touch  with  t'.e  boards  of  guardians, 
and  it  might  be  possible  to  build  up  some  scheme  of 
centralisation  upon  it. 

98713.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  as  far  as 
we  could  judge  from  the  evidence  before  us,  are  willing 
to  imdertake  any  amount  of  extra  work  ?— I  think  perhaps 
that  might  be  explained.  Of  course,  the  work  which 
they  have  to  do  is  work  which  might  le  arranged  in 
classes ;  it  can  quite  conveniently  be  so  arranged 
It  is  not  of  such  a  varied  nature  as  the  work  of  the 
London  County  Council.  They  have  certain  asylums, 
they  have  the  fever  hospitals,  certain  kinds  of  schools, 
and  they  have  the  ambulance  work.  A  certain  amount 
of  that  work  is  carried  out  by  sub-committees,  which 
sub-committees  are  controlled  by  a  committee  for  all 
special  work,  and  their  decisions  are  the  subject  of 
approval  by  the  board.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  machinery 
there,  and  I  think  they  could  take,  with  some  increase 
in  their  membership,  probably,  work  of  an  institutional 
character,  but  whether  it  is  the  Asylums  Board,  or 
whatever  board  it  may  be,  I  think  the  board  should  be 
solely  and  separately  appointed  for  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration. 

98714.  Just  following  that  up ;  you  see  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  is  a  central  authority,  but  it  is 
not  really  a  controlling  authority  so  far  as  the  other  boards 
of  guardians  are  concerned.  It  is  a  central  convenience 
so  to  say,  for  them  ? — That  is  so,  created  by  order  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

98715.  Would  you  contemplate  at  all  a  central  authority  Need 
which  should  have  any  control  over  Poor  Law  guardians  Poor  w 
as    regards    matters    other    than    institutional  ? — The  a<imii  ;ra. 
simplest  plan  of  all  would  be  a  central  authority  for  London  * 
for  Poor  Law  purposes,  with  the  appointment  of  local 
committees  for  outdoor  relief. 

98716.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  a  scheme  of  that  kind 
at  all  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

98717.  Wliat  do  you   think  of  that  ?— I   think  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  it. 

98718.  That  is  to  say,  to  have  a  central  authority 
v,ho  would  be  able  to  establish  uniformity,  take  charge 
of  institutions  and  have  local  committees  with  thorough 
knowledge  who  can  investigate  the  local  cases,  and  do 
relief  work  ? — Yes,  in  such  a  scheme  I  see  no  difficulty 
from  the  institution  point  of  view ;  that  is  purely  a 
question  of  arrangement  and  method,  but  the  main 
difficulty  of  that  scheme,  or  in  fact,  any  scheme 
which  is  suggested  for  Poor  Law  work,  is  the  outdoor 
relief,  because  it  is  the  basis  of  all  Poor  Law  work,  and 
it  wants  inquiry  made  into  every  individual  case  by  persons 
who  are  interested  from  every  point  of  view  in  the 
circumstances  and  the  local  condition  of  things. 

98719.  I  suppose  you  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
whatever  the  central  authority  is,  it  can  never  be  efficient 
unless  this  local  work  is  properly  done  ? — Obviouslj', 
this  local  committee  might  be  representative  of  local 
charitable  interests,  persons  interested  in  the  work,  who 
are  both  judicious  and  tactful,  there  is  no  reason  also  why 
the  borough  council  should  not  have  representatives  on 
such  a  committee ;  it  is  a  pure  matter  of  detail  how 
this  should  be  arranged,  but  you  must  have  a  local 
committee  for  outdoor  relief. 

98720.  Your  objection  is  not  so  much  to  the  central 
authority,  as  that  it  should  have  time  to  attend  to  the 
Poor  Law,  and  that  you  should  have  persons  who  have 
special  knowledge  of  it  ? — It  is  not  only  time,  but  it 
should  be  the  sole  duty  of  the  authority.    The  Poor  Law 

work  is  of  such  importance,  that  it  ought  to  be  the  only  q^^^^-^  < 
work  of  such  a  Board.  ^^^^^i^  . 

98721.  You  have  special  knowledge  of   the  subject,  for  inf(  o^* 
Would  you  keep  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  disease  nd 
the  health  work  that  they  do  with  regard  to  infectious  class  s( 
hospitals  ?— That  is,  of  course,  a  form  of  medical  relief,  assistei 
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and  we  know  that,  medical  relief  under  the  Poor  Law  is 
available,  and  does  not  pauperise ;  the  person  not 
necessarily  becoming  a  pauper.  In  my  mind  the  only 
difficulty  in  the  whole  case  is  the  question  of  the  fever 
hospitals,  because  the  fever  hospital  work  is  a  very 
important  branch  of  the  machinery  which  is  dealing 
with  infeci;ious  disease  in  London,  and  you  have  the 
borough  coimcils  on  the  one  hand  dealing  with  some  part 
of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  prevention  of  disease, 
and  the  Asylums  Board  with  another.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  that  part  of  this  work  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  coimty  council,  but  the  county  council  has 
nothing  to  do  with  infectious  disease  in  London  at  the 
present  moment.  The  notifications  are  made  to  the 
medical  .officer  of  health ;  the  necessary  action  which  is 
taken  is  under  the  direction  of  the  local  authority,  the 
borough  coimcil,  viz.,  disinfection  and  enquiries  into 
causation,  etc.,  and  all  necessary  steps  for  prevention. 
The  case  then  goes  to  the  Asylums  Board  hospital,  and 
these  hospitals,  tojether  with  the  ambulance  service  for 
the  removal,  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  Asylums 
Board.  At  the  present  moment  the  London  County 
Council  have  no  active  duties  in  connection  with 
infectious  disease  in  London.  This  medical  treatment 
in  hospital  is,  of  course,  a  form  of  medical  relief,  and 
anyone  from  a  peer  to  a  pauper  can  get  gratuitous  treat- 
ment in  those  hospitals,  and  there  is  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  whether  that  is  quite  right ; 
whether  that  exclusive  privilege  which  is  confined  to 
London  should  not  be  looked  into  ;  whether  it  is  a  fair 
and  a  right  thing  that  all  those  hospitals  should  be  open 
for  the  gratuitous  treatment  of  the  infectious  sick  of 
London.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  and  it  perhaps  may 
not  have  come  to  your  knowledge,  and  it  might  be  interest- 
ing if  I  told  you,  that  of  all  the  cases  of  infectious 
disease  notified  in  London  at  the  present  moment,  or  up 
to  the  time  that  I  got  this  return,  something  like  90  per 
cent,  are  admitted  into  the  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  so  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  wliich  is  being  done  in  this  connection ;  these 
hospitals  were  erected  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  that  these  case?  should  be 
be  isolated,  and  that  the  public  therefore  ought  to  pay ; 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  in  London  these  hospitals 
have  been  thrown  open  to  the  public  gratuitously.  The 
money  spent  in  the  cost  of  building  and  equijiment  up 
to  Michaelmas,  1906,  comes  to  nearly  £3,000,000,  and  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  accommodation  the  number 
of  cases  notified  and  the  incidence  of  disease  in  London 
has  not  been  diminished  as  was  thought  wotdd  have 
been  the  case  ;  so  really  these  hospitals  are,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  a  form  of  medical  relief  ;  it  is  there- 
fore desirable  that  they  should  still  continue  under  the 
Asylums  Board. 

98722.  When  you  called  attention  to  the  large  propor- 
tion of  infectious  cases  which  these  hospitals  deal  with, 
did  you  infer  from  that  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  p3rsons  went  there  who  could  afford  to  pay  ? — A  large 
number. 

98723.  That  was  rather  the  point  of  your  figures  ? 
Not  altogether  that  point.  It  is  within  my  knowledge 
that  a  very  large  number  of  persons,  in  fact  perhaps  the 
majority  of  persons,  who  obtain  admission  into  the 
hospitals  of  the  asylums  board,  are  person^  who  do  not 
get  admission  through  the  Poor  Law  machinery,  and, 
therefore,  presumably  they  are  able  to  pay. 

^ons  98724.  'What  I  gather  is  tha,t  your  objection  to  a  central 
scheme  for  London  would  be  a  great  deal  mitigated  if 
that  central  scheme  was  not  associated  with  the  London 
County  Council,  and  if  a  body  so  constituted  gave  up  the 
whole  of  its  time  and  attention  to  Poor  Law  work  ?  Yes. 

98725.  Of  course,  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  a  number  of  ways,  and  in  all  branches  of  local 
government.  I  suppose,  as  a  medical  man,  you  do  feel 
there  would  be  a  considerable  advantage  if  we  could 
establish  sometJiing  more  like  uniformity  Under  a  better 
system  of  classification  for  London  ?— Undoubtedly 
those  are  the  two  great  arguments  in  favour  of  such  a 
board.  It  is  more  likely  to  get  uniformity  and  a  better 
classification. 

98726.  Taking  your  own  profession,  and  the  other 
branches  of  Poor  Law  service,  if  you  had  a  uniform  service 
you  would  be  able  to  offer  better  attractions  for  entering 
into  the  Poor  Law  service  which  at  nresent  cannot  be 
given  ?— I  am  afraid  I  cannot  quite  follow  that  question. 

98727.  If  you  had  a  uniform  service  there  would  be 
more  chance  of  promotio  and  not  the  difficulty  about 
superannuation  which  arises,  and  that  kind  of  thing 


The  medical  profession  of  the  Poor  Law  is  a  district  medi-  Dr,  William 
cal  service  and  no  salaries  are  ever  given  sufficiently  high    R.  Smith. 

to  command  the  full  service  of  the  medical  practitioner,  —  

and  the  only  appointments  really  open  to  the  medical  30  Mar.  1908. 
profession  of  an  important  character  where  the  whole  _  T" 
time  could  fairly  be  demanded,  and  where  it  is  demanded  ^^^^  ^ 
is  in  connection   with  the  medical    superintendentship  central  Poor 
of  large  Poor  Law  infirmaries.     Such  a  Board  might  L^^y 
tend  to  create  a  service,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  authority  "] 
than  that  which  exists  at  the  present  time.  for  London. 

98728.  I  quite  agree,  I  only  wanted  to  get  your  general 
opinion  about  a  central  board.  I  think  I  understand  you 
have  only  given  what  I  call  a  very  conditional  assent  to 
the  proposition  ? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  say  I  have 
heard  suggestions  made  about  the  objections  to  these 
elections,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  means  by  which 
the  personnel  of  such  a  board  could  be  built  up.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  that  possibly  might  be  got  over  by 
giving  the  borough  councils  representation  on  that  beard, 
because  I  think,  although  the  majority  of  a  borough 
council  are  not  guardians,  there  a^-e  always  some  guard'ajis 
on  most  borough  councils,  and  c:rtainly  p?rsons  would  b.? 
found  who  would  be  representative,  and  with  a  great 
interest  in  Poor  Law  work,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
othor  suggestion  short  of  a  popular  election  that  seems 
to  me  worthy  of  consideration,  there  is  a  precedent  in 
the  composition  of  the  water  board,  such  a  Central 
Board  might  be  made  up  in  part  by  nominations  from 
the  borough  council  which  Would  have  the  eiiect  of 
bringing  about  a  certam  amount  of  touch  on  the  part  of 
the  borough  councils,  and  which,  so  far  as  fever  hospitals 

are  concerned,  would  I  think  also  be  desirable.    Then  Danger  of 

I  attach  very  great  importance  to  the  addition  of  outside  co-option  of 

members  of  the  board.  Personally,  I  object  to  the  method  "fieHibcrs  on 

of  co-option  ;  I  think  there  is  a  fallacy  involved  in  that 

principle  altogether.    The  dominant  party  will,  of  course,  '^^  ^^^'^ 

put  persons  of  their  own  Way  of  thinking  on  the  board,  but 

judging  from  my  experience  now,  which  extends  over  some 

years  of    the  Work  of  the  Asylums  Board,  I  think  it 

Would  be  generally  admitted  that  the  nominations  which 

have  been  made  to  that  board  by  the  Local  Government 

Board  have  been  in  every  sense  satisfactory  ;   they  have 

never  been  of    a  political  character.    I  have  known 

Liberals   nominated   by    a   Conservative  Government 

and  the  reverse.    From  first  to  last  of  my  experience 

on  that  board  the  system  of  nomination  has  always 

worked   most   admirably.       There  has  not  been  the 

slightest  party  feeling  of  any   description  whatever, 

and  every  member  of  that  board  has  worked  with  every 

other  member  solely  for  the  good  of  the  Work  which  has 

been  entrusted  to  them.    I  think  it  is  the  best  form  of 

increasing  the  membership  ;  you  are  much  safer  with  a 

Government  Department,  and  judging  by  the  experience 

of   the  Asylums  Board  the  system  of  nomination  has 

always  worked  most  admirably. 

98729.  Should  you  say  that  the  nominated  persons  at 
all,  in  consequence  of  being  nominated,  lack  influence  on 
the  board  as  compared  with  those  elected  ? — Certainly 
not.  I  think  the  nominated  members  very  frequently 
have  a  greater  influence  than  the  members  elected. 

98730.  Carrying  that  idea  a  little  further,  assuming 
that  the  borough  councils  had  a  certain  power  of  nomina- 
tion on  a  central  board,  would  you  confine  that  power  of 
nomination  to  their  own  body,  or  give  them  leave  to 
nominate  people  outside  ? — I  think  I  would  give  them  a 
free  hand.  I  think,  probably,  in  practise  they  would  elect 
their  own  members,  but  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
giving  them  a  free  hand.  I  think  there  might  be 
advantages  in  it. 

98731.  It  might  be  open  to  the  objection  that  they 
would  nominate  men  of  a  certain  party,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  might  enable  them  to  nominate  a  special  expert  ? 
— Yes.  Speaking  for  my  own  borough  council,  once  the 
borough  coimcil  is  elected  party  never  comes  in.  I  should 
think  a  borough  council  might  quite  well  be  trusted  to 
elect  the  best  men  it  could  for  a  central  authority  like 
that. 

98732.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  You  refer  to  a  possitle  Proposal 
plan  of  having  a  body  like  the  Asylums  Board  as  the     'ja^e  an 
Poor  Law  authority  for  London,  with  local  committees  indirectly 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes.  ^  =.^t ral  b 

98733.  Did  you  contemplate  a  committee  formed  of  ^ 
members  of  the  central  board  or  that  there  should  be  nominated 
committees    of    local    representatives  ? — A   committee  local 
composed  of  the  local  representative  or  representatives  authority  for 
on  the  central  authority,  together  with  persons  locally  Poor  Law 
connected  and  interes'^ed  in  the  poor  with  power  for  the  administra- 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  attend.  tio^i- 
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Dr.  William      98734.  Would   the  representative   committee   be  an 
It.  Smith,     elected  body,  or  would  it  not  be  an  elected  body  ? — It 
30  M     1~      ^ould  be  appointed  presumably  by  the  Central  Authority. 
'        ■     98735.  Not  popularly  elected  ? — No,    not  popularly 
elected. 

98736.  Do  you  think  a  difficulty  might  be  raised  to  a 
body  of  that  kind  administering  the  rates  ? — It  would  be 
under  the  control  of  the  central  body. 

98737.  You  would  give  the  central  body  powers, 
would  you,  to  revise  the  decisions  of  these  committees  ? 
— Yes.  I  should  have  the  central  Poor  Law  authority 
supreme  with  power  to  lay  down  general  principles  for 
the  guidance  of  these  local  committees.  The  Local 
Government  Board's  control  being  maintained  as  at 
present. 

98738.  As  you  are  aware,  the  question  of  expense  is  a 
very  material  one  ? — I  am  quite  aware.  I  quite  recog- 
nise the  importance  of  controlling  it  effectively. 

98739.  Would  you  contemplate  that  a  committee  of 
this  kind  would  give  outdoor  relief  at  the  cost  of  the 
whole  Metropolis  or  would  you  make  it  a  local  charge  ? — 
It  is  now  a  local  charge. 

98740.  Would  you  alter  that  if  you  had  this  Poor  Law 
authority  ? — I  do  not  contemplate  any  change  in  that 
direction,  it  is  merely  a  difference  in  government. 

98741.  Therefore,  you  would  contemplate  that  out- 
relief  should  be  a  local  charge,  but  still,  if  the  institutions 
were  administered  by  one  body,  I  suppose  the  expense  of 
administering  them  would  be  a  MetroDolitan  charge  ? — 
Yes. 

98742.  That  would  made  a  difference,  would  it  not, 
because  now  also  those  are  a  local  charge  ? — Yes.  That 
is  a  detail  which  would  have  to  be  equitably  dealt  with, 
of  course. 

98743.  You  have  not  worked  that  out  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

98744.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Then  your  local  committee 
-would  be  not  only  a  committee  to  deal  with  applications 
for  out-relief,  but  would  be  a  committee  to  hear  applica- 
tions for  any  kind  of  relief  imder  the  Poor  Law  ? — Clearly. 

98745.  (Ilrs.  Webb.)  As  I  understand,  you  would  have 
an  indirectly  elected  central  body  and  a  nominated  local 
body  ? — If  you  want  to  get  over  the  objection  to  popular 
elections.  1  do  not  see  what  other  machinery  you  can 
create. 

Guardians'  98746.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  do  not  think  you  have  dealt 
duties  should  with  the  question  of  a  Royal  Commission.  Why,  if  you 
not  include  consider  municipal  government  and  the  Poor  Law  so 
distinct,  do  you  wish  to  bring  them  under  one  Commission. 
I  understand  you  want  a  Royal  Commission  ? — That  is 
a  point  which  the  association  I  represent  had  views  upon, 
consequent  upon  the  present  overlapping  in  various  direc- 
tions in  local  government.  One  is  the  point  to  which  I 
have  alluded  about  the  fever  hospitals,  another 
is  the  question  of  Poor  Law  administration.  The  County 
Council's  connection  with  Poor  Law  is  only  direct  so  far 
as  lunatics  are  concerned.  They  pay  money  over 
which  they  receive  from  the  Treasury,  but  there  is  no 
good  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  why  the  Treasury 
should  not  pay  it  direct  through  the  Local  Government 
Board  as  they  used  to  do.  Then  there  is  the  question 
of  lunacy.  The  asylums  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one 
Board,  preferably  the  Asylums  Board,  and  not  under 
the  control  of  two  Boards,  the  County  Council  and  the 
Asylums  Board. 

98747.  This  new  Poor  Law  Commission  is  to  allocate 
tiie  work  ? — Dealing  with  the  difficulties  which  are 
admitted  to  exist.  These  have  grown  up.  Such  as 
assessments,  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  and 
vaccinations.  These  were  not  originally  the  work  of 
the  Poor  Law  guardians  ;  they  have  simply  been  added 
to  them  by  the  Legislature,  because  they  had  nobody  else 
to  give  them  to.  I  quite  agree  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  guardians  should  have  the  assessment,  and  only  a 
few  have  it  now.  That  should  be  given  to  the 
borough  council.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not 
have  also  the  appointment  of  the  registrars  of  births 
and  deaths  :  all  the  boards  of  guardians  do  is  to  nominate 
a  person  for  the  appointment  of  registrar  of  births  and 
deaths,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Registrar-General : 
the  whole  of  the  work  is  carried  out  under  the  Registrar- 
General.  Vaccination  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  public 
health  work.  This  should  be  given  to  the  borough 
councils.  Relieve  the  Poor  Law  authorities  of  work  which 
does  not  rightly  belong  to  them,  but  by  all  means 
keep  them  to  do  their  own  work  :  it  is  a  distinct  work, 
and  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  municipal  work  in  any 
form  whatever. 
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98748.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Would  such  a  Commission  as 
you  contemplate  be  expected  to  deal  with  the  relation 
of  London  to  what  I  may  call  the  fringe  of  London  ? — 
Certainly,  which  I  can  quite  see  in  time  will  be  a  very 
difficult  problem.  Now  that  facilities  have  been  given 
for  transit,  the  poor  of  London  are  practically  living  out- 
side the  area  in  a  great  measure. 

98749.  That  is  a  problem  which  comes  under  this  pro- 
posal of  the  London  County  Council  ? — That  is  so. 

98750.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  the  system  of  medical 
relief  that  would  be  advisable  for  London  ? — I  believe 
it  has  been  suggested  to  this  Commission  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  more  direct  connection  between  the  medical  officers 
of  health  and  the  Poor  Law  officers,  and  that,  in  fact,  is 
one  reason  why  the  local  authorities  should  have  more 
control  I  speak  as  a  former  medical  officer  of  health,  and 
as  one  connected  at  the  present  moment  with  public  health 
work,  and  I  see  no  object  whatever  m  that.  The  medical 
officer  of  health  has  specified  duties  laid  down  for  him 
under  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
the  terms  of  his  appointment,  which  Orders  and  ap- 
pointment direct  him  to  systematically  visit  the  whole 
of  his  district,  not  to  wait  till  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer 
calls  his  attention  to  a  lodging-house  or  an  overcrowded 
tenement ;  it  is  his  duty  as  medical  officer  of  health, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  his  sanitary  inspectors,  to  find  out 
every  insanitary  condition  in  his  district.  The  Poor  Law 
medical  officer  is  purely  a  man  engaged  in  another  depart- 
ment of  medicine,  not  preventive  medicine  at  all,  but 
curative  medicine,  a  totally  distinct  branch.  You  can- 
not have  any  two  big  systems  like  this  at  work  unless 
they  come  in  touch  sometimes.  Say  they  come  together 
in  a  poor  house,  where  there  is  a  phthisical  case,  that 
is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  merging  of  these  two 
important  departments  of  work.  The  medical  officer  of 
health  has  his  duties  clearly  and  distinctly  laid  down. 
It  is  his  duty,  irrespective  of  information  from  any  person, 
to  find  out  every  insanitary  condition  in  his  district, 
report  to  his  authority,  and  do  the  best  he  can  to  bring 
about  a  remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  district  medical  officer  of  health  to  do  everything  he 
can  from  a  curative  point  of  view.  It  is  laid  down  in  the 
Local  Government  Board  Orders  that  where  any  condition 
arises  that  it  is  desirable  the  medical  officer  of  health's 
attention  should  be  called  to  it,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
officers  of  the  Poor  Law  to  draw  his  attention  to  it  forth- 
with ;  and  I  find,  from  enquiries  at  my  own  board  this 
morning,  that  the  medical  relief  books  are  always  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  medical  officer 
of  the  sanitary  authority,  and  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Poor  Law  working  together  under  present  conditions  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony.  If  any  difficulty  arises  at 
all — no  difficulty  I  see  could  arise — but  if  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  information,  it  is  rather  more 
the  fault  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  than  that  of 
the  Poor  Law  medical  officer. 

98751.  The  Order  you  refer  to  was  passed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  ..as  far  back  as  1879  ? — I  believe 
so. 

98752.  You  are  quite  right,  there  is  full  power  for  the 
machinery  by  which  the  Poor  Law  could  communicate 
with  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  give  information 
such  as  you  have  suggested.  I  gather  from  what  you 
say,  that  you  consider  that  sort  of  information  should 
be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  medical  officers  of 
health  ? — It  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
to  get  it.  He  has  no  right  to  wait  till  somebody  comes 
and  tells  him. 

98753.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  medical  Extent 
relief  and  ordinary  forms  of  relief  ? — Medical  relief  is  given  which 
without  the  possibility  of  pauperism  occurring  to  the  medica 
individual.    If  you  give  kind,  food  and  so  on,  it  does  ^^^^  . 
carry  with  it,  certain  disabilities.  r«!ipto 

98754.  It  merges  insensibly  into  tangible  relief  ? — Yes. 

98755.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
scope  of  the  suggested  Royal  Commission  for  London ; 
I  want  to  ascertain  your  views  as  to  the  relation 
of  voluntary  hospitals  to  other  kinds  of  relief ;  would  you 
include  in  such  a  reference  a  consideration  of  the  position 
of  the  voluntary  hospitals  ? — I  think  you  must,  and  that 
is  an  enormous  problem.  That  is  a  subject  which  has 
occupied  the  attention  and  criticism  of  the  medical 
profession  for  years  past. 

98756.  Is  it  not  difficult  to  separate  it  from  any  full 
consideration  of  the  question  of  the  medical  relief  ? — It  is 
absolutely  impossible. 
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98757.  Take  the  position  of  the  fever  hospitals.  It  is 
said  to  be  unanimously  felt  that  the  fever  hospitals  should 
be  under  the  management  of  a  Poor  Law  authority,  but  if 
they  were  transferred  to  the  London  County  Council,  the 
council,  as  such,  has  no  representation  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  upon  it  at  all  ? — No  ;  the  London  County 
Council  at  this  present  moment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
infectious  diseases  of  London,  and  if  these  hospitals 
were  transferred  the  borough  councils  would  be  in  the 
same  position  as  now. 

98758.  Assuming  there  was  set  up  in  the  county,  relief 
authorities  who  provided  hospital  treatment  for  sick 
people,  is  there  any  reason  why  fever  hospitals  should  not 
come  under  the  management  of  such  relief  authorities  ? — 
No  reason  at  all. 

98759.  It  is  dealing  with  the  sick  at  the  public  cost  ? — 
It  is  a  form  of  medical  relief,  as  I  have  shown  in  London, 
at  public  cost  for  all  classes  of  the  community. 

98760.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Do  you  share  the  views  which 
the  last  witness  expressed,  that  your  association  is  opposed 
to  one  poor  rate  for  London,  an  equalisation  rate  ? — He 
possibly  can  speak  with  more  experience  on  that  than  I 
can  myself.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  their  views  are 
on  that  subject. 

9876L  You  have  no  views  to  give  the  Commission 
yourself  ?— I  have  given  my  views. 

98762.  As  regards  the  equalisation  of  the  poor  rate  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  given  any  views  on  that.  I  have  said  that 
there  are  advantages  in  a  central  form  of  government. 

98763.  That  would  carry  with  it  an  equalised  poor 
rate  ? — It  might  do. 

98764.  And,  having  regard  to  the  poverty  which 
obtains  in  certain  parts  of  London,  other  parts  being 
comparatively  wealthy,  you  would  rather  welcome  that  ? 
— I  have  personally  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the 
feeling  that  rich  districts  should  bear  the  burden  of  the 
districts  where  the  poor  are  found  in  greater  numbers. 

98765.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  I  understand  that  you  suggest 
that,  in  order  to  get  better  classification  and  more  uni- 
formity of  treatment,  it  would  require  larger  areas  than 
the  present  ones.  For  local  purposes  the  present  union 
area  is  not  enough  to  classify  all  its  inmates  in  separate 
institutions  such  as  may  be  considered  desirable.  Is  that 
j'our  opinion  ? — Are  you  proposing  to  continue  the  union 
as  a  unit  ? 

98766.  With  a  central  authority  ? — In  my  own  area, 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  classification. 

98767.  Take  your  own  union.  You  have  very  good 
accommodation  for  children — a  receiving  home  for 
children  ? — Yes. 

98768.  In  the  Holborn  Union  close  by  they  have  no 
accommodation  ? — No. 

98769.  They  make  use  of  yours  ?— They  do. 

98770.  Therefore  one  receiving  home  there  is  quite 
enough  for  two  unions  ? — Yes. 

98771.  In  the  same  way  with  your  other  classes  of 
inmates,  they  overlap  a  little  ;  you  have  inmates  in 
other  classes  of  institution  ? — We  are  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  Central  Sick  Asylum  Districts  and  send  our 
sick  there. 

98772.  That  is  a  sick  asylum  district,  is  it  ? — Yes,  the 
hospital  is  at  Hendon. 

98773.  Are  there  any  others  which  exchange  one  with 
the  other  ? — We  send  some  of  our  children  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Asylums  Board  when  we  have  them — I  mean 
any  special  class  of  child. 

98774  There  would  probably  be  a  distinct  saving  in 
the  way  of  institutions  by  having  one  authority  to  deal 
with  institutions,  although  there  must  be  a  local  com- 
mittee for  hearing  applications  to  determine  what  class 
of  relief  shall  be  given  to  each  case,  it  seems  that  you 
cannot  get  that  desirable  classification  without  having 
one  central  body  for  institutional  purposes  ? — There  is 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
classification  and  uniformity. 

98775.  [Mrs.  Wtbb.)  What  do  you  do  with  the  women 
who  are  about  to  have  babies,  the  mothers  of  illegiti- 
mate children — are  they  in  the  general  workhouse  ? — 
We  have  a  lying-in  ward  thera. 

98776.  Before  they  go  into  the  lying-in  ward  whom  do 
they  associate  with  ?  Are  they  with  the  ordinary  able- 
bodied  women  ? — Yes.  I  think  they  are  kept  as  separate 
as  they  possibly  can  be. 
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98777.  Are  they  kept  separate  ? — I  think  so.    We  do  Dr.  William 
not  have  very  many  of  them.    With  a  larger  workhouse    It.  Smith. 
it  would  be  more  easy,  of  course.   

98778.  I  find  in  the  London  workhouses  that  women  who  Mar^OS. 
are  about  to  have  children  are  with  the  defectives  ? —  Classification 
I  should  have  thought  that  is  quite  an  exceptional  con-  yf  unmarried 
dition  of  things.  mothers. 

98779.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not,  they  are  with  the 
defectives  and  deformed  persons.  — Would  they  not  take 
the  defectives  to  an  asylum  ? 

98780.  I  do  not  mean  the  lunatics. — Do  you  mean 
the  children. 

98781.  I  mean  the  women  about  to  have  children.— 
You  say  with  defectives,  of  what  age  ? 

98782.  With  other  women  who  are  defectives. — Of 
course,  you  have  experience  of  that ;   I  have  not. 

98783.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  ? — I  should  think 
that  is  not  desirable,  but  one  must  know  accurately  the 
local  conditions  about  which  you  are  speaking. 

98784.  One  of  the  big  complaints  in  going  over  these 
workhouses  (we  have  been  over  a  good  many)  is  that 
you  do  have  the  women,  both  before  and  after  child- 
bearing,  with  defectives  and  people  who  are  deformed.  — 
Such  a  suggestion  as  has  been  made  would  enable  a  better 
classification  to  take  place. 

98785.  Do  you  really  wish  the  present  state  of  things 
to  continue,  or  do  you  wish  what  you  have  outlined  as  a 
central  body  to  be  put  in  its  place  ?• — I  do  not  wish 
anything  to  continue  which  is  not  desirable,  but  I  can 
saj"^  that  in  the  Poor  Law  Statutes,  so  far  as  I  know  them, 
there  is  not  very  much  to  take  exception  to.  What 
you  have  been  suggesting  are  questions  of  details  and 
questions  which  can  easily  be  rectified  by  measures 
quite  apart  from  Statute. 

98786.  Part  of  the  Poor  Law  Statutes  is  that  the  Poor 
Law  should  be  administered  by  a  board  of  guardians  for 
a  particular  area.  Do  you  wish  them  to  continue  or 
not  ?  Do  you  wish  the  present  board  of  guardians  to 
remain  in  their  present  state  or  do  you  wish  to  have  a 
body  which  you  outlined  just  now,  made  up  of  borough 
councillors  and  nominated  members  to  take  the  place  of  the 
board  ? — I  think  the  board  of  guardians  have  been 
spoiled  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  given,  the  abolition 
of  the  qualification  and  the  exclusion  of  the  ex  officio 
members. 

98787.  Assuming  you  could  go  back  on  that,  if  it 
were  politically  possible,  would  you  advise  Parliament 
to  go  on  with  the  present  board  of  guardians,  or  to  create 
a  body  such  as  you  have  outlined  to  the  Chairman  ? — 
I  have  suggested  to  the  Chairman  that  uniformity,  better 
classification  and  probably  economy  in  the  way  of 
contracts  and  in  numbers  of  other  directions  would  be 
effected  by  a  central  organisation. 

98788.  But  is  this  central  organisation  to  be  made  up 
of  borough  councillors  plus  nominated  members,  or  are 
the  boards  of  guardians  still  to  continue,  and  the  cen- 
tral body  to  be  made  up  of  their  representatives  ? — 
I  do  not  think  you  could  have  a  workable  scheme  with 
the  continuance  of  the  boards  of  guardians  plus  a  central 
authority. 

98789.  Then  you  think  the  abolition  of  the  boards 
of  guardians  is  desirable — What  would  your  central 
authority  have  to  do  ? — I  assumed  the  basis  of  the 
question  was  that  the  central  authority  would  deal  with 
the  whole  question  of  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  the 
management  of  institutions  and  the  like. 

98790.  You  think  that  involves  that  the  boards  of 
guardians  would  have  to  go  ? — I  think  it  would  in- 
volve that. 

98791.  It  need  not,  you  might  keep  the  boards  of 
guardians  ? — As  your  relief  committees. 

98792.  And  let  them  remain  an  elected  body  ? — I 
must  leave  that  to  the  wisdom  of  this  Commission  to 
dsvelop  whether  they  will  keep  o©  the  board  of  guardians 
as  the  relief  committee  or  not  ;  from  the  experience 
they  have  gathered  during  the  last  two  years  they  must 
know  which  is  best. 

98793.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  Poor  Law  authority 
should  be  made  up  of  borough  councillors  ? — I  do 
not  suggest  that. 

98794.  Borough  councils  have  no  more  knowledge 
of  Poor  Law  than  the  county  council  ? — You  are  speak- 
ing of  them  as  a  whole. 
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98795.  Yes,  as  now  constituted  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is 
quite  fair.  I  venture  to  suggest,  I  have  been  connected  for 
eighteen  years  with  the  Poor  Law  and  twenty  years  with 
the  municipal  life  of  the  borough,  and  I  do  not  think 
my  connection  is  a  singular  one. 

98796.  That  is  so  with  the  London  County  Council, 
is  it  not  ? — ^The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  the  London 
County  Council  is  not  really  connected  with  the  boroughs. 
That  is  my  great  objection  to  the  London  County  Council, 

98797.  You  are  aware  of  the  argument  that  being 
connected  with  the  borough  sometimes  leads  to  un- 
desirable actions  ? — With  all  respect  I  am  sure  you  know 
quite  as  much  of  the  inner  working  of  the  London  County 
Council  as  I  do,  parhaps  more. 

98798.  I  know  quite  as  much  and  probably  a  great 
deal  more  ? — Then  do  not  let  us  say  any  more  about  it. 

98799.  I  think  I  know  more  than  you  do  about  the 
County  Council.  I  want  a  serious  answer  to  a  serious 
question.  Do  you  really  maintain  that  the  members 
of  the  London  County  Council  are  not  superior  to 
the  members  of  the  borough  councils  in  social  status  and 
integrity  ? — Absolutely  not.  As  a  most  deliberate 
opinion,  having  given  serious  thought  to  this  subject, 
and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  it,  I  venture  to  most 
respectfully  submit  it  would  be  a  calamity  for  the 
Local  Government  of  London  to  hand  over  the  Poor  Law 
to  the  London  County  Council. 

98800  Everybody  also  who  knows  anything  about 
the  borough  councils  would  say  it  would  be  a  calamity 
to  extend  their  functions  ? — I  am  not  anxious  to  extend 
their  functions  ;  I  am  not  anxious  they  should  be  extended, 
I  am  only  trying  to  suggest  a  workable  scheme.  I  have 
represented  to  the  Commission  that  I  think  the  guardians 
deserve  well  of  the  country  and  of  the  public  in  connection 
with  th;ir  work.  Of  course  I  know  there  have  been  sug- 
gestions made  in  various  directions,  perhaps  with  good 
reasons,  but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  statute  or  the  fault 
of  the  machinery. 

9880L  It  is  the  fault  of  the  bodies  ?— It  is  the  fault 
of  the  persons  owing  to  the  unfortunate  action,  in  my 
judgment,  of  the  Legislature  in  removing  the  qualifications. 

98802.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  body  concerned  ? — Not  all 
"bodies,  one  or  two  bodies,  and  you  have  got  the  Local 
Government  Board  behind  them. 

98803.  You  suggest  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — You  say  members  of  the  London  County 
Council  have  a  better  knowledge — I  am  surprised  with 
your  intimate  knowledge  of  the  London  County  Council 
making  such  a  suggestion  to  me. 

98804.  [Mr.  Lanshury.)  Some  members  have  said  that 
one  reason  why  the  county  council  should  not  do  this 
business  is  that  they  have  not  got  time.  I  take  it  you 
agree  about  that,  do  you  ? — Yes, 

98805.  They  might  divide  the  work  up  amongst  their 
committees,  might  they  not  ? — Supposing  they  have 
the  membership — you  know  what  these  big  committees 
are,  you  can  see  it  in  reference  to  education.  Quite 
frankly,  is  anybody  with  a  deep  interest  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  London  quite  satisfied  with  the  present 
■  condition  of  things  ? 

98806.  That  is  hardly  what  I  want  to  put  to  you  ? — • 
It  is  what  you  are  coming  to  with  the  suggestion  about 
•the  Poor  Law. 

98807.  I  rather  wanted  to  ask  whether  it  was  not  the 
-fact  that  these  committees  split  up  into  sub-committees 
and  thus  get  through  their  \7ork  ? — These  persons  on  the 
London  County  Council,  or  whatever  body  you  have, 
:are  not  absolutely  independent,  with  their  whole  time 
.at  their  disposal,  for  any  particular  kind  of  work.  It 
would  be  better  if  they  were. 

98808.  Have  you  not  rather  given  the  case  away  by 
giving  your  own  example.  You  have  been  an  exception- 
ally busy  kind  of  person.  You  have  been  connected  with 
Vestry  and  the  Local  Board  of  Works  and  the  Borough 
Council  and  Mayor  of  Holborn  ? — Not  all  at  the  same 
time. 

98809.  But  you  have  been  on  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  I  understood  and  the  Mayor  of  Holborn,  and,  of 
course  a  Poor  Law  guardian  all  at  one  time.  It  seems 
to  me  that  your  own  case  proves  up  to  the  hilt  that  a 
public  man  can  do  a  very  considerable  amount  of  work 
very  efficiently  1 — I  admit  that  I  do  not  do  the  detail 
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work  of  the  board  of  guardians  now  that  I  did  previously,  TranL 
but  there  are  a  great  many  men  who  do  most  actively  of  Pc  Law 
interest  themselves  in  the  work.  work|) 

98810.  Do  we  not  all  know  too  that  we  do  our  level  best  Cour' 
to  get  good  officials  and  that  they  really  do  the  most  of  Cour  |  '^nd 
the  work  ? — If  you  want  to  argue  whether  this  work  boioil'i' 
should  be  handed  over  to  officials,  well  and  good.    If  you  touii's, 
said  what  would  you  have  as  the  best  kind  of  work,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  should  not  say  do  away  with  all 
elected  bodies  altogether  and  have  paid  officials,  to  do  it, 
but  that  is  not  the  question. 

98811.  That  is  one  of  the  questions  that  we  have  to 
consider.  Of  course  you  have  to  consider  the  best  way  of 
doing  it  ? — Are  you  going  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
carrying  out  the  Poor  Law  in  London  by  paid  officials  ? 

98812.  It  is  you  who  are  the  witness  ? — I  know  I  am, 
and  I  have  ventured  therefore  to  put  forward  feasible  i 
ideas.    I  am  quite  certain  that  would  not  be  an  acceptable 
idea,  however  much  I  might  agree  with  it.  ; 

98813.  It  might  be  as  feasible  as  your  proposal  to  set  j 
up  a  composite  body  made  up  of  the  borough  councils  as  a 
central  authority  ? — I  have  not  suggested  that,  except 
in  saying  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  get  the 
membership  in  any  other  way  if  you  are  going  to  avoid  an 
election  directly  by  the  ratepayers, 

98814.  (Mrs.  Webb.)   Supposing  you  had   a  judicial  Judie! 
officer  at  £700  or  £800  a  year  to  administer  the  Poor  Law  ?  admi<tra. 
— You  would  want  more  than  one.  tion 

98815.  T  mean  a  sufficient  number  of  persons,  a  man  ' 
from  £700  a  year  to  £800  a  year  to  administer  outdoor 
relief  after  hearing  the  enquiry  agents  ? — I  think  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  that,  and 
whether  we  could  not  get  rid  of  the  London  County  Council 
in  the  same  way. 

98816.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  have  a  good  many  com-  Exte  to  j 

mittees  and  sub-committees  on  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  whicl'oifi 

Board,  I  should  imagine  ? — Yes,  I  could  give  you  one  of 

their  agendas  for  this  week.  P°^'I 
"  Asyli  s 

98817.  So  far  as  I  can  gather  there  a  good  deal  of  it  is  Boar  nd 

done  by  the  officials,  is  it  not :  j'ou  have  a  very  competent  Lend 

staff  of  officials  who  carry  out  your  work  ? — I  should  not  Coun 

say  the  officials  did  the  work.    We  have  certainly  a  ^""n  is 

competent  staff,  T  ^^  '' 

^  to  su 

98818.  How  long  do  your  general  meetings  of  the  comr  m 
board  last  ? — I  should  think  they  average  from  about 

one  and  a  half  to  two  hours, 

98819.  And  you  have  reports  from  how  many  committees 
and  sub-committees  rolled  into  one  ? — I  could  not  tell 
you  exactly,  but  there  are  a  number  of  central  committees 
— about  six  central  committees,  and  they  embody  the 
reports  of  their  sub-committees, 

98820.  Do  you  not  as  a  rule  accept  the  report  of  the 
committees  just  as  the  County  Council  does  ? — We  accept 
the  reports  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  perhaps  the  majority 
of  cases. 

98821.  So  that  the  size  of  an  agenda  is  no  criterion  as 
to  how  much  work  there  is  for  the  body  actually  to  do  ? — 
I  do  not  agree  with  you, 

98822.  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  not  ? — The  size  of  the 
agenda  paper  for  the  Asylums  Board  bears  no  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  London  Coimty  Council, 

98823.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  size  of  your  papers, 
but  the  principle  upon  which  you  deal  with  it,  namely, 
that  you  have  certain  responsible  committees,  who  in 
turn  have  sub-committees  and  they  bring  up  their  reports, 
and  the  business  of  the  general  committee  is,  as  a  rule, 
to  accept  the  reports  of  the  committees,  therefore  a  few 
committees  more  or  less  does  not  very  much  matter  ? — 
Excuse  me,  it  would  matter.  It  is  not  only  a  question 
of  committees,  but  a  question  of  work ;  it  is  not  a  question 
of  agenda  papers,  that  is  only  an  indication  of  the  work. 
Take  the  work  of  the  London  Co\mty  Council,  take  the 
main  drainage,  the  streets  and  the  public  health  work 
which  they  have  to  do,  and  the  asylums  ;  it  is  enormous, 

98824.  It  is  enormous,  but  if  it  is  split  up  amongst  a  big 
number  ? — It  is  enormous,  and  it  is  done  by  officials.  We 
all  know  that  the  education  work  of  London  now  is 
practically  in  the  hands  of  paid  officials. 

98825.  And  you  say  it  is  not  being  done  so  efficiently 
as  previously  ? — In  my  judgment  the  education  work  in 
London  is  not  on  such  a  satisfactory  basis  as  it  was. 
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Monday,  6th  April,  1908. 


At  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Present. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  C.G.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Chairman). 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Provis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  DowNEs. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
The  Rev.  Prebendary  H.  Russell  Wakefield. 


Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  OcTAviA  Hill. 
Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G. 

]\Ir.  J.  Jeffrey 


Duff  (Secretary). 
(Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Arthur  Wilson  Fox,  C.B.  ;  Mr.  F.  H.  McLeod  ;  and  IMr.  W.  Harbutt  Dawson  ;  called,  and  Examined. 


irdcf  98826.  (Chairman.)  (To  Mr.  Wilson  Fox.)  You  are 
de  ipers  Comptroller-General  of  the  Commercial,  Labour,  and 
raen  loy-  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  you  not  ? 
'tj  e      —(Mr.  Wilson  Fox)  Yes,  I  am. 

98827.  The  Board  of  Trade  have  been  good  enough  to 
supply  us  with  some  very  interesting  papers.  (See  Ap- 
pendix No.  XXI.  (A-L)  ).  There  are  two  series  of 
them  that  we  thought  we  should  like  to  have  supple- 
mented by  oral  evidence,  one,  the  papers  relating  to  the 
statistics  connected  with  unemployment,  and  the  other, 
the  papers  relating  to  insurance  against  unemployment 
in  foreign  countries.  I  think  we  had  better  keep  the 
two  questions  distinct,  and  deal  with  the  statistics  first. 
I  assume  that  the  two  papers  to  which  we  had  better  con- 
fine our  attention  to  chiefly,  would  be  those  headed 
"  Method  of  Compilation  of  Board  of  Trade's  Percen- 
tages of  unemployed  and  the  extent  to  ■which  they  may 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  Unemplojrment  "  (Appendix  No. 
XXI.  (A)  )  and  "Cyclical  Trade  Depressions"  (Appen- 

I      dix  No.  XXI.  (B) )  ?— Yes. 

98828.  Taking  the  paper  I  have  first  named,  that 
relating  to  the  method  of  compilation,  I  understand  that 
you  obtain  your  information  from  various  quarters  ?— 
Yes.  We  obtain  our  information  from  employers,  from 
trade  correspondents  who  are  the  secretaries  of  em- 
ployers' associations,  from  trade  vmions,  and  from  local 
correspondents  of  ours  who  are  mostly  connected  with 
trade  unions.  So  we  obtain  the  information  both  from 
the  employers  and  from  the  workpeople. 

98829.  The  inform  xtion  which  you  have  thus  obtained 
though  it  all  relates  to  unemployment,  is  naturally  of 
rather  a  differing  character  ? — Yes.  The  various  trades 
have  got  to  be  considered.  Some  trades  go  on  the  principle 
of  working  short  time  and  in  thos3  trades,  such  as  the 
textile  trades  and  others — we  get  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed each  month,  and  we  get  the  total  amount  earned. 
Of  course  the  total  amount  earned  is  not  a  good  comparison 
over  a  long  period,  because  rates  of  wages  m^y  change, 
but  still  it  is  the  best  indication  we  can  get,  and  it 
shows  the  effect  of  short  time — it  illustrates  whether 
short  time  or  not  is  worked  over  short  periods  at  any 
rate. 

98830.  The  Returns  that  you  get  from  the  trade  unions, 
I  think,  are  fully  explained  ;  they  relate  to  the  actual 
persons  connected  with  the  trade  unions  who  are  receiv- 
ing unemployed  benefit  ? — -Yes.  That  is  substantially  our 
test  of  an  unemployed  man  ;  the  best  test  that  we  can 
get  statistically  is  whether  a  man  is  in  receipt  of  im- 
employed  benefit  or  signing  the  vacant  book. 

9883  L  When  you  come  to  the  employers'  Returns,  you 
get  from  certain  mining  industries,  from  the  coal  industry, 
for  instance,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  days  worked  ? — 
Yes,  we  get  a  statement  of  the  number  of  days  on  which 
coal  is  got. 
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98832.  And  when  you  com  3  to  the  blast  furnaces,  you 
get  the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  ? — Yes. 

98833.  Taking  the  textile  industries,  do  you  get  the 
number  of  hours  there  ? — No  ;  we  get  the  number  of  people 
employed,  and  the  amoimt  paid  during  one  week  of  the 
month. 

98834.  Taking  that  last  case  of  the  textile  industries, 
what  would  be  your  index  figure  to  test  unemployment 
there  ?  I  take  it  you  would  assume  that  they  work  so 
many  hours  per  week,  and  if  that  is  so,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  the  index  figure  you  start  with  ? — First  of  all, 
we  get  the  number  of  people  employed,  and  then  we  get 
the  amount  of  wages  paid.  That  information  gives  us 
some  indication  of  the  variation  in  the  emjoloyment 
dm'ing  the  month.  Tiie  monthly  figures  are  a  very  good 
indication  of  the  variation  in  the  employment  when  ■w  e 
know  the  numbers  employed  and  the  amount  they  earn. 

98835.  Coming  to  the  question  of  the  unemployed.  No  indica- 
your  figures  m'ght  show  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  tion  given  in 
working,  for  instance,  but  that  would  not  msan  necessarily  returns  of 
that  anybody  was  unemployed,  would  it  ?    It  might  ^t'j^Qyjg"^ 
mean  that  the  hours  had  been  shortened  ? — Quite  so.  ° 

That  is  really  the  principle  they  go  on.  There  is  very  little 
unemployment  in  the  textile  trade,  except  owing  to  acci- 
dents and  stoppages  for  new  machinery,  fires,  and  so  forth. 

98836.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  I  think  the  Chairman  was  referring 
rather  to  a  shortening  of  the  hours  deliberately  ;  supposing 
the  hours  were  shortened  deliberately  because  they  wanted 
a  shorter  day,  would  your  statistics  show  that  ? — That 
would  not  be  shown. 

98837.  (Cliairman.)  Perhaps  I  ought  to  make  a  little- 
statement  to  you,  in  order  to  put  the  point  clearly.  We 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  information  about  not  so  much 
unemployment  as  the  shortage  of  employment,  and  there- 
fore, one  is  confronted  always  with  this  alternative  when 
looking  at  the  statistics  of  employment.  Taking  an. 
extreme  case,  it  may  be  that  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
are  out  of  employment  the  whole  of  their  time,  or  it  may 
be  that  they  are  all  employed,  but  though  they  are  ail 
employed,  they  are  only  employed  for  a  shorter  time 
each  week  ? — Yes. 

98838.  Between  those  two  extremes,  one  rather  wants 
to  find  out  what  is  the  number  of  persons  who  are  either 
actually  out  of  employment  at  a  given  period,  or  who 
may  have  been  what  you  might  call  imder-employed 
through  their  hours  having  been  cut  down  ? — Our  figures, 
do  not  show  that.  That  is  an  important  point,  a^nd  we 
are  quite  aware  of  it.  The  only  indication  at  present, 
that  we  can  get  in  the  trades  that  work  short  time  other 
than  those  obtained  for  coal  and  the  iron,  &c.,  trade,  is. 
the  number  employed  and  their  wages.  Of  course, 
the  wages  paid  is  some  indication  as  to  whether  they  are 
on  short  time  or  not.    That  is  all  we  can  give. 
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98839.  Turning  noAv  to  page  2  of  the  paper  showing 
the  method  of  compilation,  you  give  a  table  there  headed 
"  Percentage  Changes  in  the  Level  of  Employment  in 
Certain  Branches  of  the  Coal,  Iron,  and  Steel  Trades," 
and  in  the  last  column  you  give  the  aggregate  amount 
of  employment  in  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  trades  ;  I  assume 
that  those  figures  in  the  last  column  are  obtained  by 
adding  together  and  dividing  the  percentages  of  the  pre- 
ceding columns  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

98840.  The   coal   mining  industry,   I   think,  affects 
something  like  800,000  people  ? — That  is  so. 

98841.  But  the  iron  mining,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
affect  a  very  small  number  of  persons — comparatively 
speaking,  only  a  few  thousands  ? — Yes. 

98842.  I  see  your  difficulty  ;  but  is  it  not  a  little  mis- 
leading to  aggregate  these  figures,  and  then  divide  them 
simply  according  to  the  number  in  the  different  occupa- 
tions ? — But  Coal  is  given  an  equal  weight  with  the  mean 
of  the  other  four  columns  in  obtaining  the  last  column. 
We  do  not  publish  those  figures  in  the  Labour  Gazette. 
They  illustrate  one  method  of  testing  the  level  of  em- 
ployment. 

98843.  Perhaps  you  would  not  like  them  to  be  pub- 
lished ? — We  put  in  these  figures  as  an  illustration. 
There  is  no  objection  to  their  being  published  in  your 
proceedings  as  a  part  of  this  paper. 

98844.  There  is  another  point  that  has  occurred  to 
me.  I  think  in  your  Paper  headed  "  Cyclical  Trade 
Depressions,"  you  show  that  the  fiuctuations  in  the 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  industry  are  very  consider- 
able ? — They  are. 

98845.  Taking  that  industry,  it  includes  a  branch 
called  the  Moulders,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

98846.  That,  comparatively  speaking,  employs  a 
small  number  of  persons  ? — Yes. 

98847.  But  the  percentages  of  fluctuation  are  very 
great  with  the  Moulders  ? — Yes. 

98848.  On  p.  8  of  that  Paper,  under  the  heading  of 
"  Unemployment  in  the  Several  Groups,"  you  print  a 
table  from  the  last  column  but  one,  of  which  you  will 
see  that  there  are  very  great  fluctuations  under  the 
head  of  "  Iron  Moulders  "  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  very  con- 
siderable. 

98849.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  the  fluctuations 
in  this  comparatively  small  trade  would  affect  the  per- 
centage of  unemployment  of  the  whole  of  the  steel  and 
iron  industry — at  least  of  the  skilled  workers  in  it — 
and  that  the  percentage  of  unemployment  of  the  steel 
and  iron  workers  would  also  affect  very  considerably 
the  figures  for  the  whole  of  the  unemployed  ? — That  is 
so.  I  think  that  the  unions  from  which  we  have  got 
these  figures  would  be  shown  to  be  more  sensitive  to 
bad  times  than  would  be  shown  to  be  the  case  with  the 
whole  of  the  trade  unions,  if  we  could  get  these  returns 
from  them — at  least,  that  is  my  opinion. 

98850.  In  this  Paper  you  do  not  claim  for  these  figures 
any  more  than  that  they  show  tendencies,  I  think  ? — 
No.,  I  do  not.  If  we  could  read  into  these  figures 
something  more  than  is  there,  namely,  that  they  give 
a  basis  for  calculating  the  total  unemployment  in  the 
country,  we  should  all  be  very  glad ;  but  I  do  not 
think  we  can  do  that,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  safe  to  try  to  do  that.  After  all,  we  only  get  the 
figures  for  some  600,000  Trade  Unonists,  and  I 
am  somewhat  sceptical  about  applying  them  to  the 
2,000,000  trade  unionists.  One  reason  is  the  point 
I  have  already  stated,  namely,  that  I  think  "vve  have 
got  figures  from  some  trades  which  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  changes  in  bad  times,  such  as  the  shipbuilding, 
the  building,  and  the  engineering.  Then  another  reason 
is  that  among  the  trade  unions  we  leave  out  there  are 
large  bodies  of  men  who  are  seldom  out  of  employment  at 
all,  such  as  railway  servants  (80,000),  textile  workers 
(130,000),  and  r  oal  miners  (400,000).  Therefore,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  apply  our  unemployed  figures 
to  the  trade  unions  as  a  whole ;  and  d  fortiori,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  safe  to  apply  them  to  the 
11,000,000  of  working  people,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
anybody  would  suggest  that  one  could  apply  the  definite 
information  which  we  have  got  as  to  the  600,000  to  the 
11,000,000.    Each  trade  has  got  to  be  considered  by 


itself,  and  each  trade  has  a  history  of  its  own.  Even 
when  you  take  the  11,000,000  people,  you  will  find  there 
are  a  large  number  who  are  not  unemploj'ed  as  a 
rule.  There  are  the  railway  servants,  the  rest  of  the 
coal  miners  not  included  in  our  figures,  and  there  are  the 
textile  workers.  None  of  those  people  are  unemployed 
much.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
people  in  certain  trades  who  are  at  times  very  con- 
siderably unemployed.  I  should  like  to  mention  this 
as  regards  our  own  figures  :  We  can  only  get  the  figures 
for  the  carpenters  and  plumbers  in  the  building  trade ; 
although  they  show  considerable  unemployment  at  the 
present  time,  I  should  say  that  there  are  probably  more 
unemployed  among  the  bricklayers,  the  labourers  and 
the  masons,  because  theirs  is  outside  work.  Therefore,  in 
that  particular  trade,  our  figures,  which  illustrate  the 
position  of  the  carpenters  and  plumbers,  may  not,  I  think, 
fairly  represent  the  amount  of  unemployment  in  the  build- 
ing trade,  in  fact,  I  think  they  probably  under-estimate  it. 
Our  figures  may  exaggerate  in  some  particulars,  and 
under-estimate  in  others,  the  amount  of  employment 
even  in  the  case  of  the  trade  unions. 

98851.  On  that  point,  are  the  trade  unionists  who 
receive  a  payment  which  is  more  perhaps  in  the  nature 
of  superannuation  than  an  unemployed  benefit  kept 
out  of  your  returns,  or  are  they  included  ? — If  a  man 
has  run  out  of  benefit  and  is  on  the  books,  we  include 
him,  because  he  is  known  to  be  unemployed.  We  should 
include  in  our  figures  anybody  returned  as  unemployed. 
Of  course,  the  great  bulk  of  the  men  shown  in  these 
figures  are  actually  in  receipt  of  unemployed  benefit 
but  there  are  certain  men  who  have  run  out  of  benefit 
and  who  are  still  on  the  books  who  Would  be  included  in 
these  figures  because  they  are  known  to  be  unemployed. 

98852.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  If  there  are  any  men  who  are 
unemployed  in  their  trade,  but  who  are  working  else- 
where, how  could  those  be  returned  by  the  trade  union 
secretary  ? — If  a  ma,n  has  run  out  of  benefit,  and  is  on  the 
books  as  not  employed,  he  would  not  be  working  any- 
where else. 

98853.  If  he  is  out  of  benefit  in  connection  with  his 
trade  union,  he  may  be  employed  in  some  other  way 
and  yet  be  left  on  the  books  of  his  trade  union  with  the 
option  of  returning  back  to  his  trade  ? — That  would  not 
be  the  case.  It  is  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  trade 
unions  not  to  pay  men  who  are  working  elsewhere.  That 
Would  be  a  very  serious  offence. 

98854.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  But  you  say  that  he  has  run  out 
of  benefit,  so  he  Would  not  be  paid  ? — No,  not  in  that 
case. 

98855.  How  long  do  the  trade  unions  keep  a  man  who 
has  run  out  of  benefit  on  their  books  ? — Of  course,  that 
varies  according  to  the  union. 

98856.  Eventually  he  runs  out  altogether,  I  suppose  1 
—Yes. 

98857.  Therefore,  you  would  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
have  in  your  statistics  all  the  men  who  have  ever  belonged 
to  a  trade  union,  and  who  have  run  out  of  it  ? — No  ; 
we  should  only  have  those  who  are  still  on  the  books, 
although  they  have  run  out  of  benefit. 

98858.  Is  there  any  intermediate  list  ? — In  some  cases 
the  trade  union  will  be  looking  for  work  for  the  man. 
He  is  on  their  books,  they  know  he  is  unemployed,  and 
some  unions  act  as  a  sort  of  labour  bureau.  Take,  for 
instance  the  boilermakers  ;  they  know  the  man  is  out  of 
work  and  they  are  looking  for  work  for  him,  although  they 
are  paying  him.  It  is  only  when  there  is  strict  proof  that 
the  man  is  really  unemployed  that  they  return  those 
figures  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  month,  knowing  that  he 
is  unemployed.  The  trade  unions,  knowing  our  system 
so  well  as  they  do.  Would  never  enter  a  man  to  us  as  im- 
employed  if  they  knew  he  was  employed  in  any  other 
industry. 

98859.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Seeing  that  they  are  not 
paying  unemployed  benefit  in  the  case  supposed,  they 
may  lose  sight  of  the  man  and  he  may  quite  possibly 
be  employed  unknown  to  them  ? — There  would  be  very 
few  such  cases,  I  believe.  Of  course,  it  would  be  all 
wrong.  It  would  be  wrong  of  the  trade  union  secretary 
to  report  those  cases  to  us,  and  it  would  be  wrong  of  us 
to  include  them  in  our  figures,  if  we  had  any  idea  that  the 
men  were  employed  elsewhere. 
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[Chairman.)  Practically  all  the  ti-ade  unions 
you  deal  with,  I  suppose,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
relate  to  skilled  industries  ? — Yes,  mostly. 

98861.  I  am  taking  the  coal  industry  as  a  skilled 
industry  ? — Certainly. 

98862.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  Take  these  two  classes,  the  men 
who  have  run  out  of  benefit,  and  the  men  who  have  never 
joined  a  trade  union  for  one  reason  or  another  ;  are  not 
th3y  very  much  more  often  unemployed  than  the  trade 

eel   unionists  ? — That  depends  on  the  different  trades. 

98863.  Take  engineering  ? — There,  if  a  man  has  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  union,  or  he  is  a  non-unionist,  he  may  work 
at  some  place  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than  the  trade 
union  would  allow  him  to  Work,  if  he  were  a  member. 

98864.  He  might  do  it,  of  course  ? — He  is  bound  to 
exist.  He  cannot  get  unemployed  benefit,  and  he  is 
bound  to  feed  his  family,  so  he  might  get  employment 
somewhere  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages. 

98865.  I  know  he  might  ? — Therefore,  that  man  would 
be  in  work  when  a  unionist  would  not  be  in  work. 

98866.  I  admit  that  that  is  a  theoretical  possibility  ; 
but  I  was  dealing  merely  with  the  question  of  fact.  My 
experience  in  investigating  trade  unions  is  that  the  trade 
unionist  has  much  more  regular  employment,  and  I 
rather  want  to  ask  you  whether  that  is  what  you  think  ? 
■ — I  do  not  think  I  could  express  an  opinion  about  that 
I  think  there  are  pros  and  cons.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
proved  that  a  non-unionist  is  a  worse  or  a  better  worker 
than  a  union  man.  He  can  take  work  anywhere  he 
likes  ;  he  has  got  an  open  market  for  his  labour,  and  if 
he  chooses  to  take  a  low  Wage,  he  can.  I  do  not  think, 
therefore,  I  can  answer  you  definitely  ;  I  do  not  think 
the  point  has  been  proved. 

98867.  Admitting  that,  I  want  your  opinion  ? — T 
should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  about  it.  I  think 
that  there  again  different  circumstances  would  apply  to 

i  different  trades. 

98868.  You  do  find  at  the  distress  committees  that 
I  among  the  applicants  there  are  more  non-unionists  out 
I  ^f  work  in  a  given  trade  than  unionists  ;  I  do  not  know 
I  whether  that  is  an  indication  ? — Of  course  in  some  -oc- 
cupations the  non-unionists  greatly  out  number  the 
unionists.  There  is  another  element,  which  would  sup- 
port your  view,  I  think,  namely,  that  the  trade  unionists 
find  work  for  their  people. 

98869.  Yes,  that  is  another  argument  ? — That  would 
be  a  point  which  would  support  your  contention.  As 
I  say,  I  think  that  there  are  pros  and  cons  on  both  sides. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  arguable  point. 

Jo]jiofasto  98870.  [Chairman.)  Would  you  say  that  the  return  of 
unemployment  as  regards  these  skilled  trades  made  by 
the  trade  unions  was  rather  under  or  over  ? — Do  you 
mean  as  regards  the  whole  of  the  country  ? 
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98871.  No,  I  mean  as  regards  each  particular  trade. 
For  instance,  would  you  say  that  the  return  given  by  the 
trade  unions  relating  to  one  skilled  occupation  was  an 
index  of  the  unemployment  in  their  trade  not  only  of 
their  own  members,  but  also  of  those  persons  who  are 
not  unionists  ? — That  I  do  not  think  I  could  say  ;  I  do 
not  think  that  has  been  proved. 

98872.  Now  going  outside  trade  unions  and  skilled 
occupations,  the  amount  of  unskilled  labour  dependent 
on  skilled  labour  varies  very  much  according  to  the  differ- 
ent trades,  of  course  ? — Certainly. 

98873.  Take,  for  instance,  shipbuilding,  there  would 
be  a  large  number  of  unskilled  persons  dependent  on  that, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

98874.  But  taking  engineering  other  than  shipbuilding, 
there  would  be  a  much  lesser  number,  I  suppose,  dependent 
on  that  ? — That  is  so. 

98875.  So  that  your  figures  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
index  as  regards  the  amount  of  casual  unemployment 
or  unskilled  unemployment  connected  with  the  different 
trades  ? — That  is  so.  I  think  that  in  bad  times  the  un- 
skilled are  equally  affected  with  the  skilled.  Of  course, 
as  you  say,  you  have  got  to  take  each  individual  trade  ; 
but  taking  the  problem  as  a  whole,  if  you  have  the  out- 
put of  the  country  decrea.sed,  the  dock  labourers  suffer, 
because  they  have  less  to  take  off  and  put  on  ships  ; 


and  it  equally  affects  shipbuilding,  because  people  want 
fewer  ships,  and  there  are  fewer  people  making  boilers  ; 
it  also  affects  engineering.  When  harder  times  come, 
people  put  off  buying  new  machinery,  and  they  put  off 
repairing  their  machinery.  I  think  a  time  of  depression 
affects  all  trades,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  that  it 
affects  the  unskilled  more  than  the  skilled.  But  I  think 
you  notice  the  unskilled  man  more  because  he  goes  down  say 
to  the  docks  and  tries  to  get  employment  of  the  character 
which  a  man  with  strong  arms  and  strong  back  can  under- 
take ;  so  the  unskilled  men  drift  down  there,  and  they 
are  therefore  much  more  in  evidence.  The  textile  worker 
or  the  coal  miner,  if  out  of  work,  hangs  about  his 
own  town  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  waits 
till  better  times  come.  Coal  miners  in  bad  times  sometimes 
do  go  on  to  the  farms,  if  they  can  get  work  there. 

98876.  Coming  to  the  regular  occupations,  such  as 
railway  employment  and  agriculture,  of  course,  as  their 
name  implies,  they  are  not  subject  so  much  to  fluctua- 
tion ? — That  is  so.  Agriculture  has  not  been  subject  to 
much  fluctuation  since  1894,  indeed  since  then  agriculture 
has  not  had  any  unemployment  to  speak  of.  Up  to  then, 
at  any  rate  from  1890  to  1894,  there  was  a  lot  of  unem- 
ployment, and,  in  fact,  I  went  in  the  winter  of  1894  to 
try  and  count  them. 

98877.  It  was  a  bad  winter  then  ? — Yes. 

98878.  I  suppose  one  may  assume  that  as  regards  the 
regular  occupations  such  as  agriculture  and  railway  em- 
ployment, the  reduction  of  employment  in  bad  times  is 
less  than  it  would  be  in  these  other  trades  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

98879.  There'is  no  doubt  about|that,  I  take  it  ? — No,  I  have 
no  doubt  about  that.  It  applies  also  to  coal  mining  and 
cotton,  but  particularly  to  agriculture  in  recent  years.  I 
think  the  amount  of  labour  employed  in  agriculture  has 
probably  reached  the  minimum.  Twenty  years  ago,  when 
farmers  were  doing  their  farms  better,  and  were  trimming 
the  hedges  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  in  order  to  make  the 
farms  look  smart  and  to  give  them  a  good  appearance, 
that  was  the  sort  of  work  that  they  knocked  off  in  hard 
times  ;  and  then  the  men  hung  about  the  villages  till  the 
farmers  could  afford  to  do  their  farms  better  again.  But 
those  extra  men  have  all  gone  now,  and  the  men  they 
have  now  got  on  their  farms  they  want ;  in  fact,  in  many 
districts  they  are  afraid  to  give  a  man  irregular  work, 
because  if  they  do  he  goes  off  and  they  do  not  get  him  back. 

98880.  Summing  it  up,  would  you  think  that  the 
figures  which  are  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  tend 
to  overstate  or  understate  the  amount  of  employment  ? 
—My  own  opinion  is  that  we  cannot  get  at  the  real  facts 
until  we  count  the  unemployed  in  some  way  or  another. 
I  think  we  have  got  some  trades  in  our  figures  which, 
on  the  whole,  tend  to  accentuate  the  unemployment,  parti- 
cularly in  bad  times,  and,  therefore,  we  are  on  the  high 
side.  In  the  last  year  there  has  been  some  criticism  upon 
why  the  unemployment  has  not  gone  down,  seeing  that 
our  export  trade  has  been  so  good.  I  find  on  going  into 
the  matter  that  the  maintenance  of  the  unemployment 
figure,  is  almost  entirely  due  to  building,  shipbuilding, 
and  the  wood-working  trades,  which,  of  course,  are 
dependent  upon  the  building  trade  very  largely.  Those 
are  the  trades  at  present  which  are  keeping  our  figures 
up  ;  in  the  last  three  months,  it  has  been  due  nearly 
entirely  to  the  shipbuilding  and  the  building,  although, 
of  course,  Ihe  disputes  in  the  engineering  trade  and  the 
shipbuilding  irades  in  the  north  have  been  responsible  for  a 
good  deal  of  it. 

98881.  Taking  foreign  countries,  I  suppose  you  know 
something  about  the  sources  from  which  they  get  their 
information  ;  do  you  think  they  get  their  figures  on  a 
broader  basis  than  we  get  ours  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  have 
got  a  memorandum  here  which  we  drew  up  some  time 
ago,  which  at  present  the  Board  of  Trade  have  not  sug- 
gested we  should  put  in,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  mind 
it  if  we  do  put  it  in.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  put  it  in. 
[See  p.  521  of  Cost  of  Living  in  German  Towns  \Cd.  4033.], 
1908). 

98882.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  it. — It  is 
on  the  system  of  the  collection  of  foreign  statistics.  We 
have  gone  into  the  whole  question  of  the  German  statis- 
tics, comparing  them  with  ours  and  trying  to  got  at  the 
relative  value  of  them  ;  the  same  with  the  French  and 
Belgian  statistics.  Generally  speaking,  our  percentages 
and  the  German  percentages  are  not  comparable  at  all. 
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I  cannot  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
German  figures  of  actual  unemployment  should  be  higher 
or  lower  than  ours,  but  I  do  think,  that  ours  are  a  much 
better  indication  than  the  German.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  strong  an  inducement  for  the  German  workman  to 
give  his  name  in  to  a  trade  union  as  unemployed  as  there 
is  for  our  trade  unionists.  The  German  has  to  take 
longer  to  qualify,  and  he  gets  less  benefit,  and  therefore, 
his  name  is  on  the  books  of  his  Uni^n  for  a  much 
•  shorter  time.  As  the  German  unions  have  increased  very 
largely,  in  fact  enormously,  in  a  short  time,  the  con- 
sequence is  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  men 
who  belong  to  the  trade  unions  who,  though  unemployed, 
are  not  qualified  for  benefit.  Therefore  the  proportion 
of  members  of  the  German  unions  in  regard  to  whom 
it  is  certain  that  they  will  report  themselves,  if  unem- 
ployed, is  probably  considerably  smaller  than  in  the 
British  unions.  Moreover  they  have  not  got  accus- 
tomed to  going  to  their  unions  to  the  same  extent  as 
our  people  have.  They  travel  in  search  of  work  else- 
where. The  unions  apparently  have  not  so  effective 
machinery  for  finding  work  for  their  memters  as  have 
our  British  unions.  Then  the  trade  unions  in  this 
country  are  very  kind-hearted,  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  I  think,  that  they  do  stretch  a  great  many  points 
in  keeping  the  older  men  on  their  books.  There  are 
many  men  paid  unemployed  benefit  in  this  country  in 
certain  unions  out  of  kind-heartedness. 

98883.  They  have  got  more  like  a  superannuation 
allowance,  or  old-age  pension,  or  that  sort  of  thing  ? — ■ 
Yes,  they  have.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  put  this  paper 
in.  It  has  never  been  shown  outside  our  Department, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  valuable  analysis.  This  is  what 
the  Imperial  Statistical  Office  in  Berlin  have  reported 
to  us  :  "  No  comparison  (between  British  and  German 
figures),  based  on  general  percentages,  can  lead  to  any 
useful  result,  since  the  materials  from  which  such  per- 
centages are  constructed  are  different  in  the  two  cases"  ; 
and  again  ''when  it  comes  to  mtemational  comparisons, 
general  percentages  are  of  no  use  whatever."  A  little 
further  on  in  the  paper  we  say,  "  The  principal  classes 
of  persons  who  are  likely  to  be  omitted  from  the  Returns 
owing  to  failure  to  report  themselves  are  the  following  : — 
(a)  Those  who  have  not  belonged  to  the  union  long  enough 
to  qualify  for  benefit :  (h)  those  who  have  not  been  un- 
employed long  enough  to  qualify  for  benefit ;  (c)  those 
who  have  received  the  maximum  amount  of  benefit  to 
which  they  are  entitled  during  the  twelve  months ;  and 
(d)  those  on  travel  in  search  of  work,  who  do  not  happen 
to  report  themselves  at  one  of  the  offices  of  the  union  on 
the  day  to  which  the  returns  relate."  In  Germany 
a  larger  number  of  the  men  travel  as  compared  with 
our  trade  unionists.  It  shortly  amounts  to  this,  that 
the  German  Unions  require  a  longer  period  for  qualification, 
they  give  less  benefit,  and  their  unemployed  are  not  so 
long  on  the  books  as  our  people  are. 

98884.  Do  the  trade  unionists  who  are  travelling  get 
allowances  for  travelling  from  their  trade  unions  ? — In 
some  case,  but  they  have  got  other  systems  for  hel^  ing 
the  men  to  get  work  in  Germany. 

98885.  Is  that  one  reason  why  the  men  do  not  report 
themselves  ? — Yes. 

98886.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  there  is  a 
method  by  which  they  get  systematic  help  ? — Yes,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  do  not  report  them- 
selves. They  have  got  other  systems  in  Germany, 
perhaps  better  systems,  and  more  organisation  to  enable 
the  men  to  travel. 

98887.  Do  the  labour  exchanges  in  Germany  give 
material  assistance  as  regards  information  about  the 
unemployed  to  the  German  Government,  do  you  know  ? — 
They  do  not  provide  figures  for  use  in  compiling  per- 
centages of  unemployment. 

98888.  Going  back  to  your  paper  on  "  Cyclical  Trade 
Depressions,"  I  see  you  have  applied  another  test  to  these 
figures,  and  that  is  the  test  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  wholesale 
prices  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

98889.  That  rather  bears  out,  does  it  not,  and  coincides 
with,  the  figures  that  you  have  got  as  regards  unemploy- 
m  nt  ?— Yes. 

98890.  I  assume  that  the  Board  of  Trade  are  getting 
more  and  more  information  about  unemployment ;  has 
the  information  which  you  have  latterly  received  thrown 


any  doubt  on  your  earlier  sets  of  figures  ? — No.    We  are 
always  trying  to  get  more  information,  and  we  do  get  . 
information  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  unions  who  pay  a"  to™^*" 
unemployed  benefit.  We  have  got,  I  think,  recently  about  plovm^f* 
40,000  more.    Feeling  the  importance  of  the  matter,  in  obtaineiiv 
the  last  year  or  two  we  have  dealt  with  individual  trades  Board 
not  only  on  a  statistical  basis  but  by  giving  a  general  Trade  f 
description,  in  fact  in  regard  to  all  the  leading  trades  we 
have  an  article  in  The  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  upon 
the  state  of  employment  in  each  trade,  in  which  we  give  all 
the  information  that  we  can  get.   But  we  shall  never  really 
get  at  the  bottom  of  this,  unless  we  can  give  more  induce- 
ment  to  the  working  man  to  register  himself  when  he  is  ^JiipoBsi  ity 
unemployed.    It  is  only  a  handful  of  men  out  of  our  in-  accural 
dustrial  population  who  have  got  any  inducement  to  go  statistii )[ 
to  any  headquarters  and  register  themselves  as  unem-  unempl . 
ployed.    If  we  can  devise  any  scheme  by  which  some  ment  in 
inducement  can  be  given  to  the  unemployed,  either  through  absence 
labour  exchanges  or  'through  a  system  of  insurance,  to  '"^g'stfa 
register  themselves,  then  we  can  count  the  unemployed.  ^ 
But  until  we  have  that,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  define 
an  unemployed  man,  apart  from  the  man  who  gets  unem- 
ployed benefit.    That  is  a  definite  thing  ;    he  gets  the 
unemployed  benefit  and  he  is  registered  as  unemployed. 
But  taking  the  11,000,000,  it  is  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  to  know  what  an  unemployed  man  is.    Cross  the 
bridge  to  the  Westminster  Night  Shelter,  and  see  the 
men  there.    Every  one  of  those  men  probably  has  earned 
something,  or  else  he  would  not  be  there  ;  he  has  got  to 
pay  2d.  for  his  bed,  and  2d.  for  his  supper,  and  lid.  for  bis 
breakfast,  and  he  has  earned  that  or  he  has  got  it  somehow. 
A  large  number  of  sandwich-men  are  in  that  Night  Shelter ; 
and  they  earn  about  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  a  week.    Is  such  a  man 
unemployed,  or  is  he  not  ?    It  is  a  very  difficult  question 
to  say  what  an  unemployed  man  is.    The  sandwich-man 
certainly  is  leading  a  very  miserable  existence,  poor  fellow, 
and  he  has  not  got  the  proper  means  to  clothe  himself 
and  feed  himself 

98891.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  You  mean  to  say  that  the  un-  Board  (t| 
employed  figures  are  no  index  of  the  amount  of  under  Trade  lires^' 
employment  ? — That  is  so.  only  six 

the  teniicy 

98892.  They  are  two  quite  separate  things  ?— Yes.        of  unen  oy- 

ment. 

98893.  {Chairman.)  In  fact  5'our  figures  are  rather  an 
attempt  to  define  the  quantity  of  employment  that  is 
available  ;  would  that  be  a  correct  way  of  putting  it  ? — ■  \\ 
Our  figures  are  an  index  of  whether  employment  is  going 
up  or  down,  whether  it  is  better  or  whether  it  is  worse. 
One  cannot  say  much  more  than  that  about  our  figures.  I 
have  never  wished  to  put  our  figures  forward  on  too  high 
a  plane.  It  is  a  very  big  business  to  get  what  we  do 
monthly  ;  some  employers  grumble  now  at  giving  us  so 
much  information,  and  it  is  also  a  considerable  burden 
upon  the  trade  unions  to  gi  ve  these  figures  monthly. 

98894.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  Really  these  figures  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  what  the  economists  call  a  tendency  ? — 
That  is  so. 

98895.  {Chairman.)  That  is  all  you  claim  for  them, 
in  fact  ? — Yes,  generally  speaking. 

98896.  Have  you  got  any  statutory  powers  for  obtain-  Volunteij 
ing  information  ? — None,  and  I  always  hope  that  we  shall  returns  ( 
not,  unless  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary.    I  say  that  unemplofj 
for  the  reason  that  we  get  an  extraordinary  amount  of  "j^"^!.^  | 
information  from  employers  on  every  sort  of  statistical  *  mnulsl 
subject  that  we  want.    I  have  practically  never  known  ' 
it  refused.    At  the  present  moment  we  are  doing  a  census 
of  earnings,  which  is  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  the  em- 
ployers of  this  country.  It  is  a  voluntary  matter,  and  there 
is  only  one  trade  in  the  whole  country  which  is  making 
any  objection,  and  I  think  their  objection  will  be  over- 
come.   By  means  of  this  census  we  shall  get  the  individual 
earnings  of  over  3,000,000  workpeople  in  this  country. 
That  will  all  be  given  voluntarily.    We  get  a  great  many 
other  things  besides.    I  may  be  wrong,  but  my  own  opinion 
is  that  if  we  once  get  compulsory  Returns  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  tendency  of  employers  will  be  to  say : 
"  Now  look  here,  we  have  got  to  do  this,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  give  j'ou  anything  else."    I  think  it  may  dry  up 
the  sources  of  a  lot  of  voluntary  information  which  we 
noAV  get.    Of  course,  if  there  arose  some  very  serious  reason 
why  we  ought  to  have  compulsory  returns  of  unemploy- 
ment, we  may  have  to  risk  it. 
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98897.  Assuming  that  employment  was  very  good, 
•redv  ble  and  that  in  fact  anybody  could  get  employment  who  was 
liiiiu  m  of  capable  of  giving  a  return  to  his  employer  for  the  wages 
nein  ly-  paid,  have  you  ever  made  a  calculation  of  the  percentage 
lent.  there  would  still  be  of  unemployed  ? — I  think  probably 

ji  about  2  per  cent.    There  will  always  be  men  out  of  work 

j  between  jobs,  or  on  account  of  breakdown  in  machinery, 

3  or  on  account  of  bad  weather,  etc. 

98898.  You  rather  start,  so  to  say,  with  an  irreducible 
minimum  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  probably  that  is  a  fair 
figure —  about  2  per  cent. 
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98899.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  To  go  back  to  the  question  of 
your  returns  being  an  index  of  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  skilled  occupations,  have  you  considered 
the  question  of  the  nondescript  man,  because  that  is  the 
person  that  I  have  found  unemployed  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  man  who  hits  not  been  apprenticed,  but  who  in  good 
times  has  been  put  on  work  which  is  usually  done  by 
a  trade  unionist,  and  directly  the  times  are  bad  off  he 
goes  ?  Whether  he  remains  in  the  category  of  skilled 
men  or  not  is  very  difficult  to  tell ;  but  he  is  a  non-unionist 
always,  he  has  seldom  been  apprenticed,  and  in  good 
times  he  has  been  promoted  to  work  ordinarily  done 
by  skillei  trade  unionists  ? — On  that  particular  point 
of  being  employed  on  skilled  work,  of  course  in  many 
places  there  Would  be  a  strong  trade  union  objection. 

98900.  In  engineering  shops  have  they  got  power 
to  prevent  it  ? — If  he  had  not  got  into  the  saddle  as  a 
skilled  man,  I  suppose  he  would  have  to  go  back  to  his 
former  employment.  Do  you  mean  if  he  had  not  joined 
the  union  ?  , 

98901.  Yes.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  engineering 
trade,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  carpentering,  jo.'nery, 
and  brick-laying,  there  are  a  great  number  of  people 
who  in  good  limes  are  skilled  men  and  who  in  bad  times 
are  thrown  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled,  and 
either  lose  work  themselves  or  are  the  cause  of  other 
unskilled  men  losing  work  ? — They  may  be  employed  in 
very  busy  times,  but  of  course  it  does  not  pay  an  employer 
to  put  a  man  on  to  skilled  work  who  is  not  suited  for  it ; 
I  mean,  times  have  to  be  very  busy  for  an  employer  to 
take  much  risk  of  that  sort. 

98902.  Surely,  what  is  constantly  happening  in  an 
engineering  shop  is  that  these  men  are  being  promoted 
from  being  mere  machine-minders  in  a  semi-skilled  occupa- 
tion to  more  skilled  machine-minding  ? — That  is  so  at 
times,  and  I  have  heard  trade  union  people  grumble 
at  it. 

98903.  You  said  that  in  the  cotton  trr.de  the  custom 
was  to  reduce  the  hours  in  times  of  bad  trade  ? — Yes  ; 
they  do,  by  agreement,  as  you  know. 

98904.  Is  it  not  the  case  in  the  other  trades  of  which 
you  have  got  figures,  the  shipbuilding  and  the  building 
trades  generally  (but  shipbuilding  particuk.rly)  and  the 
engineering  trade,  that  bad  times  mean  an  increased 
amount  of  overtime  to  the  good  men,  the  other  men, 
trade  unionists  and  others,  being  thrown  out  altogether  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  is  so,  as  a  general  rule.  (Mr. 
McLeod.)  In  repairing  they  have  a  good  deal  of  over- 
time. (Air.  Wilson  Fox.)  They  cannot  help  themselves 
(Mr.  McLeod.)  Even  when  trade  on  the  whole  is  bad 
they  have  to  work  overtime  on  repairing,  because  the 
job  has  to  be  done  within  a  given  number  of  hours.  (Mr. 
Wilson  Fox.)  That  is  always  the  case  with  a  ship-repairer. 
He  is  irregularly  employed,  but  may  b3  earning  a  fair 
amount  taking  the  year  all  round. 

98905.  Further  than  that,  when  we  were  looking  into 
the  general  history  of  trade  unionism  we  discovered,  or 
thought  we  discovered,  that  the  amount  of  overtime 
Worked  by  trade  unionists  actually  went  up  in  bad  times 
— that  the  hours  were  longer  in  bad  times  than  in  good 
times  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  got  any  general  informa- 
tion of  that  character.  Do  you  mean  that  they  discharge 
their  inferior  men  and  keep  their  good  men  ? 

98906.  They  discharge  the  inferior  men  and  keep  the 
better  men  on  for  longer  hours,  and  in  that  way  make 
more  unemployment  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  got  any 
evidence  of  that ;  but  it  may  be  so.  I  do  not  wish  to 
contradict  your  investigations. 
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with. 


9S907.  Now  to  go  to  the  question  of  under-employ-  Mr.  Arthur 
ment ;    in  your  opinion  your  figures  are  in  no  way  an  Wilson  Fo  t 
index  of  the  amount  of  chronic  under-employment,  I 
gather  ? — ^No. 

98908.  And  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  that  ? — 
There  is  no  Way  so  far  as  I  know  of  ascertaining  that. 
Of  course,  you  have  here  in  these  papers  what  we  state 
about  the  amount  of  wages  paid  monthly  in  certain  trades. 

98909.  I  am  not  talking  about  organised  unemploy-  6  April,  1908. 

ment ;    I  am  talking  about  the  disorganised  unemploy-  7-7  . 

ment  ? — You  are  talking  about  the  man  who  goes  about  ImpossibiLty 
from  place  to  place,  and  earns,  say,  17s.  a  week.  ing  amoiint"' 

98910.  Yes.    Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  very  much  of  chronic 
less  under-emplojTnent  in  those  trades  with  which  you  under- 
deal,  namely,  the  skilled  organised  trades,  than  there  is  in  employment, 
the  unskilled  disorganised  trades  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is 

no  doubt  about  that. 

98911.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  problem  has 
been  changed  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years  from 
the  problem  of  specific  unemployment  during  times  of  bad 
trade  to  the  problem  of  chronic  under-employment  in  all 
times,  but  which  is  accentuated  in  bad  times  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  changed,  but  I  think  public  attention 
has  been  drawn  very  much  more  to  these  cjuestions  in  the 
last  few  years.  I  do  not  know  that  under-employment 
really  has  increased. 

98912.  You  have  no  opinion  about  that  ?— No,  but 
I  think  public  attention  has  been  much  more  drawn 
to  it.    I  have  no  evidence  on  the  point. 

98913.  Do   you  regard  under  -  employment    as    the  Under- 
greatest  problem  before  us  ? — Yes,  I  do  ;  I  think  it  is  employment 
quite  as  bad  as  unemployment,  perhaps  worse  ;  indeed  the  chief  evil 
it  is  worse  when  it  is  the  case  that  the  man  is  chronically  »lealt 
under-employed,  and  his  children  are  deteriorating  and  he 
himself  is  deteriorating.    If  a  man  is  unemployed  he  may 
be  unemployed  for  a  year  off  and  on  in  bad  times,  and  then 
his  trade  may  be  all  right  for  the  next  three  or  four  years. 

I  regard  chronic  under-employment  as  much  the  greater 
evil  of  the  two. 

98914.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  we  Methods  of 
could  deal  with  under-emplojmient  ? — The  only  way  of  dealing  with 
dealing  with  under-employment  is  to  find  moie  work  for  under-em- 
the  people  ;  that  means  to  say,  that  you  would  have  to  in-  ployment, 
crease  the  output  of  the  country  somehow,  or  else  to 

decrease  the  amount  of  work  other  people  are  doing  and 
give  the  under-employed  a  share  of  it.  Those  are  the  only 
two  ways  I  know  of  of  giving  people  who  are  at  present 
under-employed  more  work — taking  some  of  the  work 
away  from  somebody  else  and  giving  it  to  them,  or  else 
obtaining  more  capital  in  order  to  secure  more  produc- 
tion and  so  to  give  them  more  work. 

98915.  Is  it  not  possible  that  there  may  be  chronic 
under-employment,  and  yet  a  positive  shortage  of  labour 
in  certain  industries  ?    It  may  be  a  mere  matter  of 
organisation,  and  you  may  have  the  capital  lying  idle  and 
wanting  to  be  used,  but  there  is  not  the  right  sort  ol  labour 
on  the  spot,  and  yet  elsewhere  you  may  have  a  stagnant 
pool  of  under-employment  ? — It  is  a  difficult  thing  for 
employers  to  organise  their  labour,  in  some  trades  because  Tendency  of 
some  trade  unions  raise  objections  as  to  the  division  skilled  men 
of  work.    I  am  on  the  Fair  Wages  Clause  Committee,  to  exclude 
and    there    we    have   had    evidence    to    show    that  unskilled  in 
some  trade  unions  are  adopting  this  policy — where  you  ^^'^^i"*  way-i, 
have,  say,  a  certain  article,  part  of  which  can  be  made  by 

less  skilled  labour,  they  claim  that  the  skilled  man  should 
do  the  whole. 

98916.  Tliat  is  the  case  of  a  tendency  ? — Yes.  I  asked 
a  witness  the  other  day,  a  trade  union  official  from  the 
Midlands,  about  that.  He  said  :  "  I  do  not  see  why  un- 
skilled men  or  women  should  come  in  and  do  the  easy 
part ;  I  do  the  difficult  part,  and  why  should  I  not  have 
some  of  the  easy  work  as  well  and  be  paid  at  the  same  rate 
for  it  ?  "  I  said  :  "  I  suppose  you  want  some  of  the  fat  as 
well  as  the  lean,"  and  he  said  "  Certainly,  that  is  my 
point."  If  that  is  largely  carried  out,  the  unskilled  man 
will  be  squeezed  out,  and  the  skilled  man  will  do  at  a  high 
rate  of  wages  what  an  unskilled  man  can  do  at  a  lower  rate 
of  wages. 

98917.  But  that  is  not  a  very  large  cause,  is  it  ?  It 
only  operates  in  certain  industries,  I  suppose  ? — It  only 
operates  in  certain  industries,  but  it  is  a  tendency  of  the 
skilled  man ;  it  shows  the  jealousy  of  the  skilled  man  of 
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the  unskilled.  It  is  natural  from  his  point  of  view, 
because  if  he  once  let  in  the  unskilled  man  and  so  had 
a  lower-paid  man  in  the  place,  that  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  wages. 

98918.  The  whole  tendency  of  industry  has  been,  has  it 
not,  to  divide  the  work  up  and  to  get  the  unskilled  part 
done  by  the  unskilled  man,  as  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  ? 
— Yes,  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  but  the  skilled  men 

6  April,  1908.       opposed  to  it.    I  cannot  say  that  the  skilled  man 
  helps  that  system  ;  he  is  against  it. 

98919.  Of  course  he  is.  But  you  would  not  consider 
that  the  amount  of  action  which  is  actually  taken  by  the 
trade  unions  in  that  direction  is  in  itself  a  cause  of  under- 
emplojonent,  would  you  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  suggest  that. 

98920.  To  go  back  to  this  problem  of  under-employ- 
ment,  what  I  want  is  to  get  an  opinion  out  of  you  whether 
we  have  stagnant  pools  of  under-employed  labour  which 
might  be  drained  and  the  labour  used  by  the  capital  which 
now  exists  in  the  country  in  a  desirable  way  ;  for  instance. 

Desirability  agriculture  is  short  of  labour  at  certain  periods  ? — I  have 
of  getting  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  steps  might  be  taken  to 
men  back  to  ggt  more  men  back  to  agriculture  ;  and  I  think  it  is  v/orth 
agriculture,  trying.  I  do  not  say  there  is  a  large  number  of  men 
who  know  anything  about  farm  work  on  the  streets 
of  London,  in  fact  I  am  sure  there  are  not,  but 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  men  in  under-employment 
in  London,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  who  could  work 
on  farms,  and  yet  there  is  no  scheme  at  all  that  has  ever 
been  tried  for  bringing  the  man  who  is  in  London  in  con- 
tact with  the  farmer  or  the  farmer  with  him.  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  that  ought  to  be  tried.  I  know  a 
farmer  near  me  in  Herts,  who,  when  he  wants  a  man,  ad- 
vertises in  Lloyd's  News.  It  is  no  use  advertising  in  the 
Hertfordshire  papers,  so  he  advertises  in  Lloyd's  News,  and 
he  gets  his  men  through  advertising  in  Lloyd's  News. 
That  is  rather  an  interesting  thing. 

98921.  {Prebendary  R^issell  Wakefield.)  Does  he  want 
the  men  for  a  long  time  ? — Yes.  He  is  a  Scottish  farmer, 
and  he  gets  practically  all  his  men  by  advertising  in  Lloyd's 
News. 

98922.  His  regular  men  ? — Yes,  his  regular  men. 

98923.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  There  are  also  times  in  farming 
when  you  require  a  surplus,  are  there  not  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so.  Where  I  live  our  extra  labour  is  secured  some- 
times by  sending  a  man  out  to  stand  on  the  high  road 
and  ask  the  tramps  to  come  in  and  do  the  ha,y  or  lift  the 
potatoes.  It  would  be  much  better  to  have  some  system 
of  getting  efficient  men  down.  There  is  plenty  of  work 
in  the  autumn,  lifting  potatoes,  for  a  lot  of  able-bodied 
men. 

Question  of  98924.  If  that  is  true  about  farming  it  may  also  be  true 
alternative  about  the  South  Wales  industries,  which  are  said  to  be 
occupations  gjiort  of  men  ? — Yes,  it  may  be  ;  but  after  all  there  are 
of  mtm^'^^"^  very  few  occupations  which  are  entirely  unskilled  and 
therefor.         which  a  man  can  take  up  who  knows  nothing  about  them. 

If  I  was  out  of  work  and  tried  to  black  boots  at  the  corner 
of  the  street,  I  expect  I  should  black  them  very  badly  for 
the  first  month  or  two,  and  I  should  be  unskilled  at  it. 

98925.  But  a  man  might  be  trained  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 
Still,  there  are  very  few  alternative  occupations  that  a 
man  can  turn  to  at  once  if  he  has  been  throAvn  out  of 
work,  and  so  tide  himself  over  the  difficulty. 

98926.  Still,  he  might  be  trained  ?— Yes,  he  might  be 
trained.  For  instance,  we  send  out  people  to 
Canada,  and  they  live  there  and  do  very  well — they  have 
got  to.  I  remember  when  I  was  on  the  committee  in- 
quiring into  emigration  I  asked  a  Canadian  witness 
how  it  was  that  when  we  sent  people  out  to 
Canada  with  no  knowledge  of  agriculture  at  all  they  learnt 
it  and  did  well  at  it.  His  answer  was  :  "  There  is  no 
Poor  Law  there,  sir,"  meaning  that  if  they  did  not  work 
they  would  have  to  be  buried — there  was  no  other  alter- 
native. 

Pesirability  98927.  Supposing  you  had  a  system  of  labour  exchanges 
of  giving  a  all  through  the  comitry,  do  you  think  it  possible  to  make 
fair  triiu  to  those  labour  exchanges  in  a  way  a  drainage  system  which 
labour  should  take  the  imder-employed  labour  from  one  part  of 

exchanges.     -jj^g  country  and  put  it  where  it  was  wanted  ? — My  own 
opinion  is  that  it  should  be  tried.    I  do  not  think  that 
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labour  bureaux  have  ever  had  a  fair  trial,  because  they 
have  been  organised  too  economically.  To  my  mind  the 
man  who  could  really  run  a  labour  bureau  is  a  man 
who  could  deal  with  employers  and  interest  them.  Not 
as  at  all  the  labour  bureaux  I  have  seen,  a  clerk  who 
only  enters  people's  names  in  a  book  ;  that  is  not  at  all 
my  idea  of  working  a  labour  bureau. 

98928.  Could  you  give  us  your  view  of  the  way  of 
working  labour  bureaux  ? — I  think  so  much  depends 
upon  the  man  who  works  them.  You  want  a  man  who 
knows  something  about  economics  and  statistics ;  you 
want  a  sympathetic  man  ;  you  want  a  man  who  will 
ingratiate  himself  with  all  the  employers  in  the  district 
who  will  be  on  good  terms  with  them,  who  can  write  to 
them  and  say  he  has  got  men,  and  ask  whether  they  can 
take  some  ( if  them,  and  so  on.  Then  if  you  can  get  it — 
and  I  think  you  can — you  want  a  voluntary  committee 
of  some  of  the  employers  and  representatives  of  the 
workpeople,  meeting  once  a  week,  say,  and  helping  you  with 
your  labour  bureau.  I  am  sure  the  employers  will  often 
help  in  these  things  if  you  will  interest  them.  It  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  employers  of  this  country  not  to 
have  labour  deteroriating. 

98929.  Would  it  be  possible  to  adopt  the  plan  which  Questic!^ 
is  adopted,  I  think,  in  the  mercantile  marine,  of  a  com-  conipul'y?' 
pulsory  labour  exchange?  You  have  a  compulsory  ^^^^^M 
labour  exchange  there,  have  you  not  ? — I  do  not  know  gj  gt.gnj| 
whether  you  could  make  labour  exchanges  compulsory  ; 
throughout  the  country. 

98930.  Could  you  do  that  as  an  alternative  to  a  legal 
minimum  period  of  employment  ? — It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  you  could  get  a  system  of  insurance  in  this  country, 
and  rim  your  insurance  and  your  labour  bureaux  together 
If  you  had  your  insurance  office  as  well  as  a  system  of 
labour  bureaux,  where  you  could  be  paying  the  men  some 
out-of-employment  benefit  as  well  as  finding  them  work, 
you  would  then  have  a  very  big  organisation  and  you 
might  be  able  to  deal  with  the  question.  I  do  not  say 
that  you  can  do  it  on  national  lines  now — I  think  it  is 
perhaps  too  big  a  scheme,  because  the  English  people  do 
not  like  big  changes  too  suddenly.  But  if  you  did  have  a 
big  national  compulsory  insurance  scheme,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  4d.  per  week  per  employee.  Supposing, 
for  instance,  that  each  worker  paid  2d.  a  week — supposing 
that  he  had  it  deducted  from  his  wages — of  course,  probably 
all  this  sounds  rather  autocratic,  and  I  think  the  time  may 
not  be  ripe  for  it ;  but  if  every  worker  paid  2d.  a  week  and 
every  employer  paid  Id.,  and  the  State  paid  |d.,  and  the 
municipality  paid  Jd.,  you  would  then  get  4d.,  and  that 
would  give  you  a  fund  of  about  £9,000,000  a  year,  which 
is  a  large  sum,  for  dealing  with  unemployment.  You 
would  then  be  able  to  give  about  430,000  or  440,000 
people  7s.  a  week  through  the  year,  and  you  would  have 
about  £1,000,000  over  for  expenses. 

98931.  You  would  have  in  that  case  to  clear  up  your 
under-employment  first,  would  you  not  ?  You  could  not 
allow  a  man  to  be  at  work  one  day,  and  idle  the  next, 
could  you  ? — -There  are  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  and  there 
may  be  a  serious  trade  union  difficulty  too. 

98932.  But  the  first  thing  to  be  done  would  be  to  clear 
up  the  under-employment  ? — You  could  not  touch  your 
sandwich-man  who  was  earning  3s.  6d.  a  week.  You 
could  only  touch  the  man  who  has  been  out  of  employ- 
ment for  some  little  time  ;  he  would  have  to  be  out  of 
emplojrment  for,  say,  four  or  five  days  before  he  could 
claim  the  benefit. 

98933.  And  you  would  not  touch  the  casual  man  at  the 
docks,  or  the  casual  man  in  the  building  trade  ? — You 
would  not  touch  the  casual  man  as  long  as  he  was  getting 
two  or  three  days'  work  a  week  ;  but  if  you  could  take  in 
everybody  else  who  really  had  been  out  of  work,  say,  for 
four  days  consecutively  you  would  be  doing  a  very  big 
thing. 

98934.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  begin  by  clearing  up 
this  under-employment  first,  and  so  getting  a  sound 
basis  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  know  how  you  could  do 
that.  After  all,  the  people  who  are  in  want  of  bread  must 
be  dealt  with.  However  much  under  employment  there 
may  be,  and  however  terrible  a  thing  it  may  be  if  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  it,  after  aU  the  man  who  is  absolutely  out 
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of  work  and  has  not  got  food  to  put  into  his  children's 
mouths  is  the  man  who,  for  the  moment,  you  have  got  to 
deal  with. 

98935.  The  man  who  is  under-employed  is  not  getting 
enough  to  put  into  his  children's  mouths,  and  he  will 
always  be  under-employed  ;  is  he  not  almost  a  worse 
problem  ? — If  you  link-up  such  a  system  with  your 
labour  bureaux  all  over  the  country,  and  if  you  have  a 
proper  system  of  labour  bureaux,  that  at  any  rate  would 
be  assisting  people  in  getting  work.  That  is  why  I  should 
like  to  see  the  two  things  run  together. 

98936.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  that  you  would 
like  to  see  the  labour  bureaux  associated  with  employ- 
ment rather  than  with  unemplojTnent  ? — With  a  system 
to  get  people  work. 

98937.  And  not  to  be  associated  only  with  the  lowest 
class  of  work  ? — We  hope  to  do  something  imder  the 
dock  scheme  for  it.  We  have  got  a  clause  for  setting 
up  a  labour  bureau  at  the  docks  in  Mr.  Lloyd- George" s 
Bill. 

98938.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  I  gather  that  that  will  practically 
prevent  under-employment,  by  preventing  a  man  working 
for  one  day  and  then  being  off  ;  you  will  dovetail  the 
work  ? — Yes.      (Mr.  McLeod.)  As  far  as  possible. 

98939.  (Chairman.)  This  is  rather  interesting.  I  have 
not  seen  the  Bill,  but  what  is  the  clause — that  all  persons 
wanting  labour  shall  apply  to  this  bureau  ? — (Mr.  Wilson 
Fox.)  The  clause  amounts  to  this,  that  the  authority 
shall  promote  the  more  convenient  and  regulj,r  engage- 
ment of  the  casual  1  ibourers. 

9894-0  You  have  suggested  a  S3heme,  and  you  said  it 
would  produce  very  large  results  if  every  worker  paid  2d. 
I  assume  that  you  would  force  everybody  to  go  to  the 
labour  bureaux  under  that  scheme  ? — I  would  exempt 
trade  unions,  if  they  wished  it,  who  had  a  scheme  of 
their  own,  and  I  would  not  force  a  man  to  get  work 
at  labour  bureaux  only.  I  would  suggest  that  if  he  became 
unemployed  he  should  take  his  card  to  the  labour  bureau 
which  would  be  also  his  unemployment  benefit  head 
quarters,  and  his  name  should  be  entered  for  work  at  the 
bureau  ;  but  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  there 
all  the  time  and  wait  till  the  bureau  had  found  him 
work.  He  would  be  at  liberty  to  go  and  get  work  else- 
where ;  and  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  the  bureau 
that  the  man  should  himself  also  look  for  work.  I  would 
suggest  that  he  might  travel  as  well.  There  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  travel,  and  when  he  came  to  the  next 
town  he  could  draw  his  Is.  a  day  or  whatever  he  got,  and 
if  he  could  not  get  work  there  he  could,  in  the  same  way, 
go  on  to  another  town. 

98941.  Where  would  the  2d.  a  week  come  from  ? — As 
long  as  he  was  employed  his  employer  would  deduct  2d. 
from  his  wages. 

98942.  The  employer  would  do  that  ?— Yes  ;  I  think 
that  is  the  only  way. 

98943.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  I  was  rather  wondering  whether 
it  would  be  possible,  in  order  to  get  over  this  great  evil  of 
under-employment,  to  say  to  every  employer  that  he 
must  either  give  a  minimum  period  of  employment,  say  a 
month  or  whatever  period  is  thought  desirable,  or  that 
he  should  do  as  they  do  at  the  Mercantile  Marine  Office, 
take  his  labour  from  the  public  exchange  so  that  the 
public  exchange  could  dove-tail  the  labour  of  the  man  ? — 
You  would  give  the  employer  that  alternative  ? 

98944.  Yes,  he  would  have  the  alternative  to  do  one 
or  the  other  ? — You  would  say  to  him  :  "  You  have  either 
got  to  employ  a  man  for  a  minimum  time — for  a  week 
say  ;  or  if  you  do  not  you  must  go  to  the  exchange." 

98945.  Yes  ;  and  then  the  exchange  could  so  dovetr.il 
the  work  that  a.ny  man  who  wa,s  employed  at  all  would 
have  five  days  a  week,  or  whatever  the  number  of  days 
that  you  thought  fit.  Is  that  not  a  possible  social  di-ainr.ge 
scheme,  so  to  speak  ? — Personally,  I  think  there  seem? 
to  be  a  good  deal  in  that  idea  ;  but  I  dare  say  a  great 
many  employers  would  very  much  object  to  it. 

98946.  I  would  not  force  them  to  go  to  the  exchange, 
if  they  were  dealing  with  their  labour  in  a  way  which 
was  not  demoralising  1- — I  think  there  seems  a  good  deal 
in  your  suggestion,  if  I  may  say  so  ;  but  of  course,  if  you 
do  that,  you  are  bound  to  give  the  employer  a  labour 
bureau  pretty  close  to  him. 
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98947.  And  you  would  be  bound  to  keep  a  reserve  of 
men,  so  to  speak,  on  the  premises,  who  could  be  drawn 
from  ? — Yes. 

98948.  You  would  have  to  have  them  of  necessity 
there  ?■ — Yes.  You  could  not  cut  off  his  supplies,  so  to 
speak,  and  you  could  not  hamper  him  in  his  supply  unless 
you  gave  him  equal  opportunities  of  getting  labour 
quickly. 

98949.  That  you  do  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  Exchange. 
You  undertake  to  find  a  crew  for  every  ship  ? — We  offer 
both  parties  facilities. 

98950.  But  you  do  not  undertake  to  find  a  ship  for 
every  crew  ? — No.  Of  course,  you  would  have  to  exempt 
certain  trades — agriculture,  for  instance  ? 

98951.  Not  necessarily.  Why  should  not  the  farmer 
immediately  write  off  to  the  nearest  exchange  ? — Because 
you  m.-iy  get  three  wet  days  running  in  hay-time,  and 
then  a  very  fine  morning,  and  then  you  wou'd  want  to 
get  a  lot  of  men  quickly  in  to  come  and  turn  the  hay  over 
at  once. 

98952.  Surely  the  best  way  is  to  telephone  or  telegraph 
to  the  exchange  and  get  them  down  ? — You  might  lose 
half  a  day  or  more. 

98953.  (Chairman.)  Would  it  be  possible,  do  you  think, 
to  associate  such  an  idea  as  Mrs.  Webb  has  adumbrated 
(by  which  the  employer  must  get  labour  at  a  certain 
exchange),  with  the  option  of  getting  labour  outside 
provided  he  was  made  to  pay  an  extra  2d.,  or  whatever 
it  might  be,  in  the  way  of  a  stamp  for  each  engagement  ? 
— Letting  him  contract-out  for  2d.  ? 

98954.  Yes,  if  he  chooses.  Did  you  propose  that  the 
employer  should  pay  the  2d.  to  the  bureau  direct  ? — 
Yes,  Id.  for  himself  and  2d  for  his  employee. 

98955.  In  the  shape  of  stamps,  as  they  do  in  Germany  ? 
• — Either  stamps  or  money.  I  thine  it  wou'd  be  a 
very  big  change,  and  I  think  there  are  a'l  sorts  of  diffi- 
culties which  would  have  to  be  discussed  by  a  committee 
about  the  position  of  trade  unions,  and  so  on.  I  think 
that  you  m'i3t  let  a  tradj  union  contract  out  of  such 
a  scheme. 

98956.  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Out  of  the  insurance  scheme 
do  you  mean  ? — Yes,  provided  it  could  show  that  it  had 
one  of  its  own.  I  think  you  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
suTcestful  by  beginning  the  experiment  with  large 
boroughs,  say,  of  over  200,000  or  300,000  inhabitants. 
You  could  start  with  a  sort  of  trade  committee,  getting 
the  employers  and  the  workmen  both  in,  doing  it 
gradually.  If  you  take  the  large  boroughs  and  set  up 
such  a  scheme  as  that,  you  will  do  much  towards  making 
a  beginning ;  and  if  you  do  not  make  it  compulsory  to 
begin  with,  you  can  see  how  it  will  work.  As  you  have 
seen,  in  the  foreign  voluntary  schemes  the  class  of  people 
you  want  to  get  in  do  not  come  in  ;  and  if  you  do  not 
have  a  compulsory  scheme — and  I  think  there  are  some 
objections  to  a  compulsory  scheme — you  might  at  first 
g  t  hold  of  a  number  of  these  men  in  under-employment, 
but  when  you  get  two  or  three  mild  winters  their  sub- 
scriptions will  drop  off,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  only 
when  the  hard  time  comes  that  they  want  to  subscribe. 
That  is  the  exDerience  in  these  foreign  eases. 

98957.  That  rather  pcints  to  a  compulsory  system,  does 
it  not  ? — It  does. 

98958.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  you  would  say  it  was  Desirability 

essential,  would  you  not,  to  any  scheme  of  this  sort,  of  giving 

however  it  was  started,  if  it  was  to  be  a  success,  that  you  interest  and 

should  interest  both  employees  and  employers  ? — Yes.     control  to 
^  ^   •'  employers 

98959.  And,  if  possible,  give  them  some  control  ? —  ^'J"" 
Yes.    If  you  have  got  an  insurance  scheme  connected  ^  •' 
with  the  bureau,  and  if  you  could  get  a  committee  to 

meet  once  a  we  k  or  fortnight,  composed  of  the  em- 
ployers and  representatives  of  the  municipality  and  of 
the  trade  unions,  I  think  it  might  be  done.  The  State 
would,  I  think,  have  to  pay  something,  but  it  would  be 
cheap  at  the  price  if  it  could  get  rid  of  the  greater  part 
of  th  ■  unemployment  question,  and  the  municipality 
should,  I  think,  have  to  pay  something.  Of  course,  the 
workman  would  hav  i  to  be  educated  up  to  the  point  of 
paying  2d.  a  week,  in  order  to  insure  his  family  against 
starvation  in  bad  times. 
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98960.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  You  cannot  get  that  from  the 
under-employed  raan,  can  you  ? — The  State  might  help 
him  a  little  bit.  It  is  not  a  very  big  thing  for  the  State 
to  pay  |d.  ;  then  the  municipality  would  pay  |d,,  and 
then  the  employer  and  the  workman  have  both  got 
some  inducement,  at  any  rate,  to  subscribe.  I  think 
the  employer  might  object  to  paying  Id.  for  each  man 
per  week.  He  would  say :  "  I  have  now  to  pay  for 
workmen's  compensation,  and  under  this  unemployment 
schema  I  am  going  to  be  hit  as  a  rate-payer  and  tax- 
payer as  well."  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the 
employer  has  got  some  direct  responsibility  to  his 
workmen ;  he  has  got  the  responsibility  of  properly 
organising  labour  so  that  his  workmen  can  be  employed 
and  ■will  not  deteriorate.  It  is  a  very  great  advantage  to 
him  that  his  labour  should  not  deteriorate.  Undoubtedly 
employers  in  this  country  have  a  very  great  interest  in 
their  labour  not  deteriorating. 

98961.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say 
from  your  experience  that  the  want  of  organisation  in 
certain  branches  of  emplojrment  has  led  to  the  physique 
in  that  employment  deteriorating  ? — No,  I  cannot  su.y 
that.  Of  course  employers  might  tell  one  to  mind  one's 
own  business,  and  might  say  they  know  their  own  busi- 
ness better  ;  still,  I  think  that  in  these  trades  where 
labour  is  not  organised,  in  the  case  of  the  docks  labour 
mast  deteriorate  both  morally  and  physically  if  a  man  is 
idle  two  or  three  days  a  week  ;  he  becomes  an  idle  man, 
his  habits  become  dilatory,  and  then  he  does  not  care. 

98962.  I  will  put  it  in  another  w  ay  :  In  your  judgment 
must  under-employment  tend  to  deteriorate  the  phy- 
sique ? — I  have  no  doubt  about  that.  You  have  only 
got  to  go  into  a  night  shelter  to  see  that. 

98963.  {3Irs.  Bosanquet.)  Could  not  the  employers  in 
casual  and  season  trades  be  rated  at  a  higher  rate  than 
others,  in  order  to  put  pressure  on  them  to  regularise 
their  trades  ? — They  might  be,  but  of  course  it  Would  be 
very  difficult.  Take  the  docks,  for  instance  ;  there  are 
men  hanging  about  there  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  days 
before  they  can  get  any  work.  Then  a  ship  comes  in  to 
be  unloaded,  and  they  are  working  perhaps  almost  twenty- . 
four  hours  at  a  stretch.  It  is  very  diiBcult  to  organise  that 
sort  of  thing — it  is  extremely  difficult  from  the  employer's 
point  of  view  as  the  ship  has  got  to  be  cleared  and  sent 
out  at  once  ;  but  I  think  that  with  a  proper  labour 
bureau  at  the  docks  you  could  minimise  a  great  deal  of 
that.  I  will  tell  you  what  you  could  do — you  could 
get  rid  of  a  lot  of  wretched  poor  people  hanging  about 
there  who  have  never  any  chance  of  getting  Work,  if  you 
get  a  proper  registry  and  there  is  a  capable  superin- 
tendent disseminating  the  labour  all  round  the  docks. 
A  lot  of  these  poor  creatures  who  cannot  properly  be 
employed  sometimes  do  get  employment  now,  but 
we  they  will  be  staved  out  of  it  then  ;  and  then 
shall  get  another  probl  m,  and  we  shall  have  to  deal 
with  these  men,  but  first,  let  us  get  them  out  of  the  ruck 
there.  Sift  the  men  at  the  docks,  and  then  you  will  get 
the  men  who  remain  at  the  docks  employed  much  more 
regularly. 

98964.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  So  that  if  it  were  possible  by  any 
system  to  get  everybody  who  is  at  work  permanent  em- 
ployment, and  then  have  a  residuum  with  which  you 
would  have  to  deal,  you  would  prefer  that  ? — Much  ;  it 
is  a  problem  we  could  then  deal  with  more  easily, 
but  I  deprecate  an  able-bodied  man  being  under- 
employed and  being  mixed  up  with  these  men  who  are 
what  I  call  our  social  difficulty. 

98965.  {Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  They  are  men 
who  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  any  system  of  labour 
exchanges  or  anything  else  ? — That  is  so.  Remember, 
that  in  these  unemployed  statistics  of  ours,  we  are 
dealing  with  men  who  are  artisans  and  who  are 
ready  to  work  when  they  are  called  upon,  men  who 
belong  to  a  regular  class  of  manual  labour.  But  when 
you  are  dealing  with  the  unemployed  in  London  you  are 
not  dealing  by  any  means  wholly  with  the  artisan  who  is 
ready  to  do  work,  and  can  do  work  when  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity ;  you  are  dealing  with  a  vast  number  of  people 
who  by  their  own  fault  or  their  misfortune — illness,  dis- 
honesty or  whatever  it  may  be — perhaps  they  have  all 
had  their  chance  and  some  of  them  have  missed  it,  and 
have  had  very  hard  lines  too,  I  daresay — you  are  dealing 
with  that  class  of  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  industrial 


class,  you  are  dealing  perhaps  with  the  actor,  you  are 
dealing  with  the  clerk,  you  are  dealing  with  the  school- 
master, you  are  dealing  sometimes  even  with  the  clergy- 
man, or  the  solicitor.  They  are  not  the  artisan  class, 
but  they  are  the  social  failures.  They  are  not  the  class 
Mrs.  Webb  is  speaking  of,  but  this  class  of  man  is  all 
mixed  up  at  present  among  the  under-employed  class, 
and  he  has  nothing  wh;i.tev;r  to  do  with  our  trade  union 
figures  of  unemployment. 

98966.  {Mr.  Beniham.)  Will  you  refer  to  your  memo- 
randum entitled  "  The  Growth  of  Trade  Unions,  with 
Particular  Reference  to  the  PajTnent  of  Unemployed 
Benefit  ?  "  {-See  Appendix  No.  XXI.  (C)  ).  On  p.  4  you 
give  a  list  of  the  747  unions  paying  unemployed  benefits 
in  1906,  and  in  order  to  construct  Table  IV.  on  the 
next  page  you  take  out  of  those,  seventy  of  the  prin- 
cipal unions  which  have  paid  one  or  more  forms  of 
unemployed  benefit  every  year,  also  sixteen  unions 
which  have  paid  one  or  more  forms  of  unemployed 
benefit  in  some  years  only,  and  in  addition  fourteen  unions 
which  have  paid  no  imemployed  benefits  in  any  year. 
Do  you  consider  those  100  unions  the  principal  unions 
of  the  respective  groups  ? — Yes,  they  are,  as  far  as  we  can 
get  the  figures  from  them. 

98967.  In  Table  II.  we  see  that  the  number  of  imions 
which  did  not  pay  unemployed  benefit  in  1906  amounted 
to  414,  their  total  membership  being  649,306  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

98968.  These  fourteen  imions  seem  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  whole,  in  fact  in  one  set  of  unions,  that  is  mining 
and  quarrying,  there  are  unions  with  a  membership  of 
319,262  paying  no  unemployed  benefit  at  all.  Which  were 
the  fourteen  tmions  which  you  selected  in  Table  IV. 
— Do  you  think  they  are  over-represented  ? 

98969.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fourteen  principal 
rmions,  if  they  are  taken  as  the  principal  imions,  which  do 
not  pay  imemployed  benefit,  ought  to  show  a  much 
larger  membership  than  Table  IV.  shows  ? — (Jfr.  McLeod) 
We  have  to  give  the  figures  over  a  series  of  years,  and  we 
carmot  pick  them  out  so  as  to  get  an  exact  statistical 
proportion,  because  some  of  the  unions  do  not  keep 
their  accoimts  in  the  same  detail  as  the  others. 

98970.  If  that  be  so,  would  not  the  value  of  the  return 
be  very  much  reduced  ? — {Mr.  Wilson  Fox.)  I  think 
we  are  giving  you  all  we  can  get  from  the  trade  unions. 
{Mr.  3IcLeod.)  We  are  comparing  the  same  unions  over 
the  same  series  of  years. 

9897L  In  Table  IV.  will  they  be  exactly  the  same 
unions  that  you  have  taken  right  away  from  1892  to 
1906  ? — Yes.  One  of  our  difficulties  has  been  to  get  a 
continuous  record  of  that  time. 

98972.  Table  IV.  shows  that  there  is  a  growth  of  43*2 
per  cent,  in  the  membership  of  the  unions  which  pay 
unemployed  benefit  every  year,  of  32  "8  per  cent,  in  the 
membership  of  those  unions  which  pay  unemployed 
benefit  in  some  years,  and  of  only  22*9  per  cent,  in  the 
membership  of  those  unions  which  have  paid  no  unem- 
ployed benefit ;  and  I  see  since  the  year  1901  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  the  membership  of  those  fourteen 
unions  which  pay  no  unemployed  benefit,  and  indeed 
the  numbers  have  actually  gone  down  considerably,  whilst 
during  the  same  years  in  those  unions  which  pay  unem- 
ployed benefit  the  numbers  have  risen  considerably. 
What  is  the  explanation  of  that  ? — It  would  vary  with  the 
different  unions.  You  would  have  to  consider  them  in 
detail. 

98973.  There  is  not  a  list  of  these  100  principal  unions 
anywhere  in  this  document,  is  there  ? — {Mr.  Wilson 
Fox.)  No,  but  we  can  let  you  have  the  names  if  you  like. 
{See  Appendix  No.  XXI.  (C)  ). 

98974.  The  value  of  these  returns  is  somewhat  proble- 
matical if  we  do  not  get  the  names  of  the  unions  and 
the  number  of  members  in  each  union,  because  one 
particular  union  might  be  responsible  for  the  whole  of 
this  reduction  ? — It  might  make  a  considerable  difference 
of  course. 

98975.  If,  for  instance,  there  has  been  a  strike,  or  any 
disturbance  during  any  of  these  years  in  those  same 
fourteen  unions,  that  agam  would  upset  the  figures  ? — 
It  would  have  to  be  a  strike  in  which  the  union  was 
crippled  very  much.  You  see  this  table  gives  the  mem- 
bership of  unions  which  either  pay  unemployed  benefit 
or  do  not  pay  unemployed  benefit.  If  there  was  a  very 
disastrous  strike  and  the  unions,  owing  to  that  reason. 
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did  not  pay,  and  could  not  pay,  unemployed  benefit,  that 
would  affect  the  figures  of  course. 

98976.  The  point  is  this ;  in  times  of  a  strike  in  a 
union  where  no  unemployed  benefit  is  paid,  the  secession 
of  membership  would  be  greater  than  in  a  imion  whgre 
there  is  unemployed  benefit  paid  ? — That  would  be  so 
when  the  strike  fails.  {Mr.  McLeod.)  Unemployed 
benefit  tends  to  keep  the  members  together ;  it  makes 
them  very  reluctant  to  go. 

98977.  It  seems  by  these  figures  that  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portance would  attach  to  the  pajonent  of  imemployed 
benefit  ? — Yes,  certainly.. 

98978.  Do  you  think  any  inducement  in  that  respect — 
Y1  by  way  of  grants  say — would  be  advisable  with  regard  to 

those  unions  which  at  present  do  not  pay  imemployed 
benefit  ? — (Mr.  Wilson  Fox.)  I  think  that  would  be  an 
inducement  to  men  to  join.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Gasworkers'  Union,  which  is  a  large  union,  of  which  Mr. 
Will  Thome  is  the  secretary.  They  do  not  pay  any 
unemployed  benefit  because  they  have  got  a  class  of  man 
in  their  imion  who  is  earning  low  wages,  and  who  does 
not  subscribe.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
the  Gasworkers'  Union  did  pay  unemployed  benefit,  and  if 
there  were  some  inducement  for  them  to  do  so  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  it,  because  they  are  just  the  class  of  men 
you  want  to  get  in  and  who  are  aifected  by  unemplojment. 

98979.  Do  you  look  with  any  favour  on  the  principle 
of  subsidising  these  imemployed  benefit  funds  ? — I  would 
rather  see  them  self-supporting ;  but  the  machinery 
would  cost  so  much,  particularly  if  you  had  a  labour 
bureau  connected  with  them,  that  I  do  not  think,  at  any 
rate  to  begin  with,  that  they  would  be  likely  to  be  self- 
supporting.  I  think  there  is  some  argument  for  sub- 
sidising them  to  some  extent,  but  not  to  a  large  extent. 
I  think  in  all  these  questions  somebody  has  got  to  take 
the  lead  ;  we  are  in  a  great  many  difficulties  about  un- 
emplojonent  and  poor  people  and  pauperism,  and  al  the. 
rest  of  it,  because  nobody  takes  a  lead  in  these  things. 
You  want  organisation — half  the  battle  is  in  organisation  ; 
and  in  some  cases  the  State  or  the  Municipality  has  got 
to  do  it.  But  it  all  costs  money,  at  any  rate  to  begin 
with,  and  you  cannot  start  a  big  scheme  without  some 
initial  expenditure  as  a  rule. 

98980.  Of  course  these  unions  would  be  more  or  less 
unions  of  unskilled  labour  ? — Yes. 

98981.  And  therefore  their  membership  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  interfered  with  by  fluctuations  in  trade. 
If  they  could  inaugurate  a  system  of  unemployed  benefit 
which  might  be  subsidised  in  part  by  the  State,  there 
would  be  less  fluctuations  in  the  membership  of  these 
particular  unions,  would  there  not  ? — If  they  were 
subsidised  ? 

98982.  If  they  paid  unemployed  benefit — and  I  am 
assuming  that  they  would  pay  unemployed  benefit  now, 
if  they  could  ? — Certainly. 

98983.  If  they  were  aided  they  would  be  enabled  to 
do  so  ? — Yes,  they  might. 

98984.  Would  it  not  favour  the  growth  of  unions  for 
the  unskilled  class  if  part  of  the  unemployed  benefit 
was  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer  ? — Yes  ;  and  that  is  one 
argument  for  a  compulsory  system.  I  do  not  say  that  I 
am  particularly  in  favour  of  compulsion  ;  but  I  say  we 
have  got  the  trade  unions  who  have  done  a  great  work, 
but  who,  although  they  have  got  a  voluntary  system, 
have  not  dealt  with  the  question  over  a  very  wide  area. 
After  all,  there  are  2,000,000  trade  unionists,  and  we  have 
only  got  640,000  of  those  who  are  paying  unemployed 
benefit  relating  mainly  to  the  skilled  trades  ;  they  have 
not  covered  the  unskilled  people,  and  one  large  union, 
which  contains  a  great  number  of  unskilled  men,  the 
gasworkers,  have  not  got  any  unemployed  fund  at  all, 
because  they  cannot  afford  it. 

98985.  We  have  been  told  by  several  witnesses  that 
the  inducement  to  join  a  trade  union  is  not  the  unem- 
ployed benefit ;  but  these  figures  do  not  show  that,  do 
they  ? — No.  These  figures  certainly  show  that  where  un- 
employed benefit  is  given  the  membership  increases.  Of 
course  a  great  many  of  these  trade  unions  have  got  other 
benefits.  I  suppose  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
men  join  trade  unions  is  to  keep  their  wages  up,  i  mean 
to  say,  it  is  a  fighting  organisation  ;  but,  of  course,  it  is 
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very  difficult  to  say  in  what  proportion  that  reason 
influences  them. 

98986.  That  consideration  applies  exactly  the  same 
to  those  unions  which  do  not  pay,  does  it  not  ? — That 
is  so,  but  then  it  is  these  large  unions  ,  which  can  best 
afford  to  support  their  men  on  a  strike. 

98987.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
unions  you  have  selected  do  something  more  than  pay 
the  unemployed  benefit  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  have  just  said 
they  do. 

98988.  So  that  the  aggregate  help  that  they  give  their 
members,  apart  altogether  from  the  unemployed  benefit 
would  be  an  attraction  ? — Yes.  There  is  sick-pay  and 
other  benefits. 

98989.  Probably  this  group  of  fourteen  in  your  Table 
IV.  have  been  formed  largely  to  provide  a  war  chest  for 
strikes  and  so  on  ? — I  suppose  so.  It  is  an  organisation 
which  has  for  its  main  object  the  increasing  of  their  pay — 
that  is  what  it  comes  to.  If  they  can  do  it  without 
fighting,  they  do  it. 

98990.  Does  not  your  experience  prove  that  where 
there  is  no  agitation  going  on,  the  numbers  generally 
decrease  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  The  railway  people  joined 
Mr.  BeU's  union,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants,  by  hundreds  during  the  agitation  last  year. 

98991.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  It  would  be  interesting  to  have 
the  list  of  the  unions  you  have  promised,  and  the  member- 
ship ? — If  the  Chairman  will  allow  us,  I  believe  it  is  not 
too  late  to  amend  these  papers  by  adding  the  list.  (See 
Appendix  No.  XXI.  (C).) 

98992.  The  Return  of  unemployment  which  is  published 
monthly  in  the  Labour  Gazette  does  not  cover  these  same 
100  unions,  does  it  ? — No. 

98993.  It  only  covers  those  unions  which  pay  unem- 
ployed benefit  ? — That  is  aU.  We  have  got  to  take 
what  we  can  get. 

98994.  The  figures  of  unemplojonent  then  may  not 
apply  to  precisely  the  same  unions  ? — Our  unemployed 
figures  do. 

98995.  Do  they  ? — Yes.    We  always  get  them  in. 

98996.  Suppose  there  is  a  strike  or  a  lock-out  in  a 
very  important  union  in  a  group,  those  men  would  be 
excluded,  would  they  not  ? — Yes,  aU  of  them. 

98997.  And  the  percentages  would  be  taken  on  the 
reduced  numbers  of  members  ? — Yes. 

98998.  But  excluding  that  number  might  materially 
affect  the  percentage  of  the  remainder,  might  it  not  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  then  on  the  other  hand  there  is  another  element 
introduced,  namely,  that  the  strike  throws  out  a  large 
number  of  men  indirectly  in  other  trades  in  the  district. 
If,  say,  the  engineers  are  out,  it  may  throw  out  other 
people  in  the  district,  and  that  would  swell  our  unem- 
ployed figure. 

98999.  Will  you  turn  now  to  your  Memorandum  on 
"  Cyclical  Trade  Depressions  ?  "  (See  Appendix  No.  XXI. 
(B).)  On  p.  5  you  give  a  table  based  on  continuous  returns 
from  sixteen  unions  showing  the  membership  and  percen- 
tages of  unemployed  from  1873  to  1906.  How  are  these 
percentages  arrived  at  ?  Is  it  by  taking  the  percentages  of 
each  of  the  sixteen  unions,  adding  them  together  and 
dividing  by  sixteen? — (Mr.  McLeod.)  We  take  the  total 
number  of  members,  the  total  mmaber  of  employed,  and 
we  get  the  real  average  percentage  in  that  way. 

99000.  Then  the  percentage  is  a  percentage  of  aggre- 
gate nrunbers  ? — Yes. 

99001.  And  not  arrived  at  in  the  way  the  Chairman 
pointed  out  you  dealt  with  the  Table  on  the  iron  trades  ? 
— No.    (Mr.  Wilson  Fox.)  Those  are  all  weighted  figures. 

99002.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  The  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  I  know  throughout  the  country  are 
generally  accepted  and  used  as  indicating  the  measure  of 
unemployment  in  various  trades ;  but  I  think  this 
morning  you  have  rather  cast  some  doubt  upon  the 
value  of  these  conclusions  ? — Do  you  mean  as  regards 
quantities  ? 

99003.  Yes  ;  I  do  not  doubt  the  facts  ?— As  to  the 
question  whether  over  a  series  of  years  employment  is 
going  up  or  down,  I  think  they  are  quite  a  good  indication. 
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99004.  You  have  mentioned  the  building  trade  as  an 
illustration  ;  your  Returns,  of  course,  are  very  meagre, 
inasmuch  as  they  only  refer  to  trade  unions  in  the  building 
trade  which  pay  unemployed  benefit  ? — That  is  so. 

99005.  One  would  not  think,  therefore,  that  your 
figures  afford  any  fo.ir  indication  of  the  state  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  building  trade  ? — You  know  much  more 
about  that  than  I  do.  My  feeling  about  it  is  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  take  the  caipenters'  and  plumbers'  percentage 
as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  whole  of  the  building 
trade.  It  is  possible  for  caipenters  and  the  plumbers  to 
be  employed  when  the  outdoor  trades,  I  mean  the 
masons  and  the  bricklayers,  are  not  employed  ;  but  o£ 
course  in  a  prolonged  period  of  depression  they  are  aho 
very  considerably  affected.  They  would  not  be  affected, 
I  suppose,  very  much  in  a  short  period  of  frost,  as  they 
might  have  work  to  go  on  with  indoors. 

99006.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  But  in  taking  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  for  the  whole  year,  they  would  fall  pretty 
much  together,  would  they  not  ? — Yes,  if  you  take  the 
whole  trade  together.  If  the  building  trade  is  bad,  if 
people  are  not  building  houses,  then  there  is  no  carponter- 
ing  and  joinery  work  to  be  done  ;  but  I  suppose  in  a  period 
of  frost  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  the  carpenters  and 
plumbers  to  be  able  to  get  more  work  than  for  the  other 
men  to  do  so. 

99007.  [Mr.  Chandler.)  Quite  so,  their  work  being 
inside  ;  but  as  the  trades  are  engaged  in  about  equal 
proportions  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  ta,king  a  year's 
experience,  the  unemployed  in  the  plumbers'  and  joiners' 
work  being  a  given  percentage,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  bricklayers,  the  plasterers,  and  the  labourers,  would 
also  have  a  very  large  percentage  of  unemployment,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  but  I  should  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  percentages  wouid  be  identical.  I  want  to  guard 
myself  about  this,  because  after  all,  we  are  taking  car- 
penters and  1  lumbers  only  in  the  building  trade,  which 
is  itself  one  of  the  biggest  trades  in  the  country. 

99008.  (Chairman.)  cJtill  they  would  give  an  indication 
whether  the  building  trade  was  going  up  or  down,  would 
they  not  ? — Certainly ;  they  might  be,  I  suppose,  a  fair 
indication  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  whole  trade. 

99009.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  Then  again,  your  Returns  of 
the  unemployed  are  taken  from  those  who  are  in  receipt  of 
unemployed  benefit,  and  you  have  no  means,  I  think,  of 
knowing  anything  of  the  number  of  men  who  are  out  on 
the  streets,  and  in  the  country  with  travelling  cards, 
because  they  would  not  be  returned  as  being  in  receipt  of 
unemployed  benefit  ? — That  may  be  so  occasionally,  but 
not  as  a  rule. 

99010.  They  would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
unemployed  that  you  could  show  if  you  had  those  figures, 
would  they  not  ? — Yes,  if  one  could  get  them,  tut  th'^y 
cannot  be  num  rous. 

99011.  I  think  you  said  also  that  you  question  whether 
the  percentage  of  unemployment  in  the  ranks  of  non- 
unionists  was  any  larger  than  that  in  the  organised  trade  ? 
— I  said  there  is  no  proof  of  it.  I  would  not  like  to  say  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  shoxild  only  be  making  a  shot.  (Mr. 
McLeod.)  'We  have  often  discussed  it  in  the  Labour 
Department,  and  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion, in  the  absence  of  any  special  iaquiry,  which,  I 
think,  would  have  to  be  a  very  big  affair. 

99012.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  much  difference  of 
opinion  ? — Yes,  there  is.  (Mr.  Wilson  Fox.)  I  think  there 
are  arguments  for  and  against.  There  are  some  reasons 
which  induce  one  to  think  that  non-unionists  would  be 
more  unemployed  than  others;  and  on  the  contrary  that 
unionists  might  i.i  s  mj  cases  b3  more  u.iemployed  than 
non-unionists. 

99013.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  My  point— and  I  daresay  it 
appeals  to  j'ou — is  this  :  From  j'our  esparience  of  only  the 
organised  trades  of  this  country,  is  there  not  a  very  fair 
chance  that  the  non-unionists  would  show  equally  bad,  if 
not  worse,  results  ? — 0.'  course,  it  all  depends  on  the 
trade.  If  the  trade  union  is  strongly  represented  in  one 
trade,  then  the  non-unionist  in  that  trade  has  not  got  such 
a  great  chance  as  in  some  other  trades,  where  he  has  a 
much  bigger  chance,  because  he  can  go  and  get  work  by 
under-selling  the  union  men. 


9901 1.  That  would  hardly  apply  to  the  trades  with 
which  you  d?al  in  your  Returns,  would  it  ? — There  are 
some  to  which  it  Would  apply  ;  for  instance,  there  are 
some  engineering  employers  who  have  hardly  got  any 
tra  le  union  men,  strong  as  the  Engineers'  Union  is.  A 
mantou'd  go  to  a  shop  like  that  and  get  Work — I  mean 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  it — whereas  a  trade  union  man 
could  not  go  there  ;  if  he  travels  and  comes  to  a  place 
whsre  there  is  a  strike,  he  cannot  go  in  there. 

99015.  I  am  only  anxious  about  the  statistics  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  because  in  my  opinion  they  arc  a  very 
fa^'r  reflex  of  unemployment  of  the  country,  and  I  Was 
therefore  sorry  this  morning  to  find  that  there  is  a  doubt 
cast  upon  them  ? — The  doubt  I  am  throwing  upon  them 
is,  that  I  do  not  think  anybody  is  justified  in  applying 
the  4  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent,  or  whatever  our  figure  ie, 
to  the  11,000,000  Workpeople  of  this  country  ;  and  I  do 
not  think  they  ought  to  do  it.  I  do  not  think  you  ought 
to  take  the  figures  for  these  600,000  people  and  apply 
them  to  the  11,000,000,  and  I  do  not  think  statistically 
you  could  do  it.  But  these  figures,  I  think,  are  a  \ery 
good  indication  of  whether  employment  is  going  up 
or  down  ;  and  I  think  We  do  get  some  very  excellent 
information  as  to  unemployment  in  certain  trades. 
In  some  of  these  trades  the  figures  are  a  very  good 
indication  as  to  unemployment,  but  I  think  some 
people  Want  to  read  into  our  figures  much  more  than 
they  can  really  bear.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  pour 
too  much  cold  Water  upon  our  own  figures. 

99016.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Is  there  anything  in  the  state-  S 
ment  we  hear  sometimes  that  trade  union  secretaries  do 
not  always  send  to  the  Board  of  Trade  the  correct  number  " 
of  those  unemployed — for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  ^' 
Want  the  state  of  their  trade  to  be  known  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so.  )< 

99017.  You  really  do  not  think  so  ?— No  ;  I  do  not " 
think  there  is  anything  in  that  at  all.  ^' 

99018.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  suppose  the  membership 
of  a  trade  union  is  a  very  varying  quantity,  is  it  not,  and 
the  numbers  go  up  and  down  ? — In  the  year  do  you 
mean  ? 

99019.  Over  a  series. of  years  ? — The  numbers  fluctuate  Fluct'tl 

as  between  bad  times  and  good,  and  they  also  fluctua,te  in  nK  oer-i 

diring  times  of  strikes  and  excitement.  ' 

unioi  unl 

99020.  I  suppose  a  small  and  select  union  would  be  possi  > 
likely  to  have  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  unemploy-  effect  ic^tu 
ment  than  a  l^rge  union  embracing  most  of  the  trade  ? —  onuD  iploj 

I  do  not  know,  and  I  cannot  say  that.  Take  a  union  like  ,  ,) 
the  boiler-makers.  They  have  a  monopoly,  so  to  speak  ; 
I  do  not  say  they  dictate  their  own  terms,  but  they  can 
come  to  something  near  it,  because  people  must  have 
boilers  and  they  have  got  to  be  made  in  a  very  skilled 
Way.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  unemploymenib  among 
boiler  makers  if  ship-building  is  bad. 

99021.  But  then  that  would  include  the  whole  trade. 
Supposing  a  small  union  increased  its  membership  very 
much,  it  Would  be  likely  also  to  increase  its  percentage 
of  unemployment,  would  it  not  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
answer  that  definitely. 

99022.  Seeing  that  the  membership  has  increased  con- 
siderably every  ten  years,  it  occurred  to  me  that  that 
might  be  responsible  also  for  the  increase  in  the  pir- 
centage  of  unemployment — quite  apart  from  the  actual 
facts  as  to  unemployment  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say 
that.  I  have  no  positive  information  on  the  subject, 
but  should  not  think  that  it  was  probabb. 

99023.  You  do  not  think  it  is  likely  that  they  have 
taken  in  a  set  of  men  who  have  added  to  the  unemploy- 
ment statistics  ? — I  cannot  definitely  say. 

99024.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  universal  insurance.  Best  i 
it  occurred  to  me  from  one  table  you  have  given  us,  show-  of  sta 
ing  the  way  in  which  different  employments  were  busy 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  taking  all  trades,  there  g"^g„ 
would  be  no  one  season  in  which  there  was  a  great  mass 
of  unemployment  as  compared  with  the  others,  prob- 
ably ? — I  think   probably  the  best  way  to  begin  an 
insurance  scheme  would  be  to  do  it  by  trades,  if  you  can. 
Go  to  a  large  town  and  try  to  organise  a  trade  there,  and 
get  an  insurance  scheme  in  that  trade  ;  or  you  might  get 
two  or  three  trades  to  combine.    If  you  could  do  it  by 
trades  I  think  you  would  be  able  to  do  it  better  than 
by  having  a  general  unemployment  scheme.    You  would 
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thus  come  to  know  the  risk  of  unemployment  in  each 
trade,  and  the  State,  if  it  made  a  contribution,  would  be 
able  to  ascertain  what  the  risk  of  imemployment  was 
in  each  trade. 

99025.  Supposing  you  worked  two  trades  together, 
one  of  which  was  very  busy  in  summer  and  the  other 
very  busy    in   winter,  you  would  then  want  a  sm?.ller 
fund  to  work  upon,  would  you  not  ? — That  is  jast  one  of 
the  advantages  of  do'ng  it  by  trades,  it  seems  to  me. 
Of  course,  the  contribution  would  be  made  accordingly. 
But  I  think  that  if  you  had  a  national  system,  some  of 
the  workmen  who  were  in  regular  work  or  very  little  out 
of  Work  might  object  to  having  their  funds  taken  to  pay 
for  men  who  were  greatly  out  of  Work, 
leni  jy-        99026.  Do  you  think  from  the  figures  you  have  given 
jnt '  rse        theit  one  could  say  safely  that,  taking  all  industries 
the| inter  j-^gg^j^gj,^  jj^g  bulk  of  unemplojmient  would  be  about 
"nl        the  same  all  the  year  round  ? — Do  you  mean  on  an  average, 

99027.  Yes  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  Certainly  from 
the  autumn  to  Easter,  when  in  fact  the  weather  is  bad, 
the  outdoor  trades  are  always  affected. 

99028.  You  have  a  very  large  trade,  the  coal  mining 
which  is  the  busiest  in  the  winter  ? — Yes. 

99029.  And  you  have  the  docks  busiest  in  the  winter  ? 
— Yes — generally.  In  the  last  year  or  two  the  coal 
mines  have  been  busy  all  the  year  round,  but  the 
tendency  is  for  them  to  be  busy  in  the  winter.  I  should 
say  there  is  certainly  more  employment  in  the  winter 
with  them.  But  take  the  building  trades ;  outdoor 
painting,  and  repairing,  and  so  on.  do  not  begin  till 
about  April  1st ;  and,  after  all,  the  building  trades  are 
our  difiSculty  in  most  of  the  big  towns,  and  even  in 
the  smaller  towns.  When  the  building  t  ade  begins  to 
get  busy,  we  expect  to  see  the  men  who  have  been 
hanging  about  getting  employment. 

99030.  Is  your  Paper,  "  On  the  Extent  to  which  Female 
and  Juvenile  Labour  has  displaced  Adult  Labour  in  the 
last  Twenty  Years  "  {see  Appendix  No.  XXI.  (H) ),  based 
on  the  census  returns  ? — I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
it  is. 

9903L  In  that  case  it  is  not  liable  to  any  of  the  doubts 
that  occur  on  some  of  the  other  papers,  because  the 
results  shown  there  are  absolutely  certain,  I  take  it  ? — 
So  far  as  the  census  is  right,  I  suppose  that  our  figures 
are  right.  But  which  is  the  particular  table  to  which 
you  are  specially  referring  ? 

99032.  Take,  for  instance,  the  statement  at  the  begin- 
ning that  female  labour  is  not  increasing  in  proportion 
to  male  labour  ? — That  is  from  the  census. 

99033.  The  figures  show  a  negative  result,  that  female 
labour  is  not  displacing  adult  male  labour  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

99034.  {Miss  Hill.)  Some  suggestions  have  been  thrown 
out,  and  I  did  not  quite  gather  whether  you  agreed  with 
them,  to  the  effect  that  the  responsibility  of  providing 
permanent  employment  might  have  thrown  very  much 
on  the  employers.  That  must  be  only  within  limits 
as  there  must  be  irregular  labour,  and  irregular  demands 
for  labour,  surely  ? — There  must  always  be  a  margin 
between  busy  seasons  and  slack  seasons,  between  good 
times  and  bad  times.  You  have  the  seasonal  trades, 
for  instance. 

99035.  At  the  docks  one  would  like  to  see  employers 
endeavour  to  regularise  the  labour  as  much  as  possible, 
but  you  could  not  seriously  propose  to  rate  them  higher 
if  they  had  not  a  continual  demand  for  labour,  could 
you  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is  largely  a 
question  of  organisation,  and  T  think  that  has  been  felt 
at  the  docks.  I  think  the  employers  there  will  welcome 
any  system  of  giving  the  men  more  regular  work  and 
themselves  a  quicker  supply.  If  you  had  a  bureau  there 
and  a  system  of  telephones,  with  people  there  selecting 
the  men  and  getting  a  certain  stamp,  the  employers 
would,  I  believe,  welcome  it. 

99036.  But,  of  course,  there  must  always  be  irregular 
work.  Taking  quite  small  things,  if  your  cook  is  iU  and 
you  want  a  charwoman  for  a  day,  you  cannot  be  fimed 
because  you  do  not  engage  her  for  a  month,  can  you  ? — 
No. 

99037.  If  you  want  a  shelf  put  up  and  you  send  fer 
a  joiner  to  come  and  put  it  up,  you  cannot  be  fined  because 
you  do  not  employ  him  for  a  month,  can  you  ? — No. 
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99038.  Was  not  that  what  was  suggested  ? — I  did  not 
suggest  it. 

99039.  I  know  you  did  not,  but  I  did  not  understand 
whether  you  agreed  with  it.  In  the  same  way  you 
could  not  really  compel  people,  could  you,  to  take  their 
workpeople  necessarily  from  a  labour  bureau  ?  They 
must  have  a  selection,  and  if  they  know  people  that 
they  wish  to  employ  you  could  not  make  it  compulsory 
that  they  should  go  to  the  bureau,  could  you  ? — I  under- 
stood the  question  was  whether  you  should  compel  a 
man  to  employ  a  casual  labourer,  say,  for  a  week,  or  if 
he  could  not  do  that,  to  go  to  a  labour  bureau. 

99040.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  You  have  got  that  in  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  that  is  to  say,  no  employer  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine  can  employ  men  in  that  trade  except  at  the 
exchange  ? — That  is  so. 

99041.  {Miss  Hill.)  There  are  many  employment.? 
in  which  you  wish  to  select  your  own  employees  ? — Yes, 

1  suppose  there  are.  But  if  I  want  a  servant  and  go  to 
a  registry  I  can  select  my  cook  ;  of  course  I  can  see  a 
couple  of  hundred  if  I  like. 

99042.  You  may  know  a  cook  who  is  not  on  the  list 
of  the  labour  bureau,  and  you  may  prefer  to  select  her, 
and  then  you  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  the 
bureau  ? — But  it  would  be  possible  evt-n  then  to  engage 
her  through  a  labour  bureau. 

99043.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  But  you  do  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Mercantile  Marine  ?  There  they  have  absolute 
power  of  selection,  but  they  must  do  it  through  the 
exchange,  is  that  not  so  1 — {Mr.  McLeod.)  The  captain 
selects  his  own  men,  but  they  have  to  engage  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  superintendent. 

99044.  It  has  to  be  done  in  the  superintendent's 
presence  ? — They  have  to  be  engaged  in  his  presence, 
but  the  superintendent  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
selecting  the  men. 

99045.  But  it  has  to  be  done  in  the  exchange,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it  ? — Yes,  the  signing  on. 

99046.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  In  reference  to  the  table  in  statistics  of 
the  Appendix  to  your  Paper  on  the  Method  of  Compilation  duration  of 
{see  Appendix  No  XXI.  {A)),  the  yearly  mean  of  the  un-  unemploy- 
employed  does  not  neces.^arily  show,  does  it,  what  is  the  among  traile 
actual  problem  to  be  dealt  with  in  respect  of  the  persons  unionists, 
who  are  unemployed  ? — {Mr.  Wilson  Fox.)  No,  not  at  all. 

99047.  That  must  depend  very  largely,  must  it  not, 
on  the  interval  of  unemployment  in  the  particular  cases  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

99048.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  what  that  un- 
employment was  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  we  have  not  got 
much,  but  what  we  have  is,  I  think,  valuable.  In 
the  case  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  there 
was  an  investigation  made  in  the  books  of  the  Leeds  and 
Manchester  branches  from  1887  to  1895, which  showed  thai, 
taking  the  mean  of  those  years,  1887  to  1895,  13  per  cent, 
of  the  total  membership  were  idle  for  from  three  to  four 
weeks,  4  •  65  per  cent,  were  idle  for  from  four  to  eight  weeks, 

2  "76  per  cent,  were  idle  for  from  eight  weeks  to  twelv.^ 
weeks,  and  9 '27  per  cent,  were  idle  for  over  twelve  weeks. 

99049.  They  were  not  necessarily  continuous  weeks, 
I  suppose,  or  were  they  ? — No,  these  periods  were  not 
necessarily  continuous.  Those  are  the  sort  of  figures 
that  you  are  alluding  to,  and  we  should  like  to  have  them 
very  much  extended. 

99050.  There  is  not  very  much  information,  I  suppose 
on  that  point,  is  there  ? — No,  there  is  not ;  but  we  got 
that  out  from  those  books. 

99051.  {Chairman.)  That  I  understand  was  for  or e  par- 
ticular union  ? — They  were  the  books  of  the  Leeds  and 
Manchester  branches  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers. 

99052.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  insurance  Insurance 
against  unemployment,  and  I  should  like  to  state  what  against  un- 

I  know  is  felt  by  the  Commission  generally  ;  that  we  are  employment, 
very  much  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  papers 
they  have  furnished  us  with  :  they  have  given  us  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information,  and  this  particular  paper  on 
insurance  against  unemployment  is  admirably  drawn, 
and  is  so  good  a  paper  that  really  I  have  very  few  questions 
to  ask  you  about  it  {see  Appendix  No.  XXI.  { K) )  ? — I 
may  say  that  as  regards  the  foreign  information  much 
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of  what  I  know  I  have  learnt  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson,  who 
has  come  with  me  here  :  he  has  been  abroad  so  much  and 
knows  Germany  so  thoroughly,  and  has  seen  some  of  these 
schemes  actually  in  work  there  and  in  other  foreign 
countries,  that  he  can  tell  you  about  it  much  better  than 
I  can.  Of  course,  any  question  you  like  to  ask  me  I  will 
answer,  but  you  have  here  a  man  who  has  seen  the  schemes 
at  work  first  hand,  while  I  only  have  it  second  hand. 

99053.  \Mien  we  get  to  details  perhaps  I  had  better 
put  the  questions  to  Mr.  Dawson,  but  looking  at  this  paper 
as  a  whole,  the  difficulties  of  establishing  anjrthing  like  an 
effective  insurance  against  unemployment  are  very  well 
stated  on  p.  2.  Having  regard  to  the  risks  run  in  each 
trade  it  is  desirable  to  get  solidarity,  but  you  cannot  push 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  trades  into  one  form  of 
insurance  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  the  risk  ? — I 
think  that  is  so,  and  that  is  why  it  would  be  better  if 
it  were  done  by  taking  trades  as  the  basis,  as  is  done  by 
the  trade  unions. 

99054.  The  second  part,  which  is  pretty  clear  I  think, 
is  that  wholesale  subsidies  have  promoted  trade  union 
insurance  and  increased  their  numbers,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  at  all  have  solved  the  question  of  insurance  of  the 
casual  or  unskilled  classes  against  unemployment  ? — No, 
it  has  not,  and  that  is  where  much  of  this  has  broken 
down.  They  have  just  subsidised  the  trade  unions, 
which  although  it  has  many  disadvantages  is  perhaps 
another  argument  in  favour  of  compulsion :  you  may  only 

.be  able  to  get  these  people  in  by  compulsion. 

99055.  I  see  in  Strassburg  (we  have  had  some  specific 
information  on  that  point  which  entirely  confirms  this 
paper)  that  although  they  have  a  labour  exchange  there 
thoro'jghly  well  organised,  they  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  insurance  against  unemployment 
for  the  lower  class  of  unskilled  labour,  and  they  have 
annual  relief  works  ? — That  is  so.  {Mr.  Dawson)  The 
Department  received  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  Strass- 
burg, and  in  that  letter  we  were  told  that  the  operation  of 
this  system  during  last  year,  the  first  complete  year,  had 
not  led  in  the  slightest  degree  to  any  increase  in  the 
members  of  the  trade  unions. 

9'jyo6.  So  it  had  not  that  stimulus  even  as  regards 
skiUed  organised  labour  ? — No,  it  had  not  increased  the 
number  of  members. 

99057.  I  think  in  some  previous  statement  you  said 
that  any  system  of  attempted  insurance  ought  to  be 
associated  with  labour  registration  ? — (Mr.  Wilson  Fox)  It 
would  be  very  much  better,  because  then  there  is  a 
distinct  interest  in  finding  men  employment  who  are  on 
the  funds. 

99058.  I  do  not  know  if  any  of  you  three  gentlemen 
have  any  special  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  labour 
exchange  at  Berlin  ? — Mr.  Dawson  has. 

99059.  Could  you  tell  us  a  little  more  about  it.  They 
charge  a  registration  fee  :  it  is  the  practice  of  the  em- 
ployers to  go  to  this  labour  exchange  ? — (Mr.  Dawson) 
In  most  trades  they  do,  but  in  other  trades  the  employers 
maintain  their  own  registry.  For  example,  in  the  heavy 
iron  industries,  at  any  rate,  the  employers  do  not  profess  to 
use  the  labour  exchange,  but  have  their  own  office  j  at  the 
same  time  it  is  found  that  the  work  people  often  register 
luetuMelves  at  the  town  exchange,  in  their  trade  union, 
and  at  the  employers'  registry  as  well.  Many  of  the  Berlin 
trade  unions  are  affiliated  to  the  Central  Exchange  and 
have  their  registries  there. 

Tendency  in      99060.  It  is  said  here,  it  being  a  powerful  organisation 
Germany  not  they  charge  a  small  registration  fee  ? — That  is  done,  but 
to  charge       it  is  very  unusual  in  Germany.    The  tendency  now-a- 
re.uistration    (Jays  is  not  to  charge  anything  ;  to  have  no  fee. 
fees  at  labour 

exchange.  99061.  Do  you  think  it  at  all  chokes  off  apphcants  ? — 

I  do  not  think  it  has  much  effect  :  as  a  rule  now-a-days 
where  a  fee  is  charged  it  is  charged  to  the  employer, 
and  not  to  the  workman. 
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99062.  This  paper  says  :  A  definite  scheme  for  the 
development  of  this  plan  into  an  organised  system  of 
insurance  resting  upon  the  practical  control  of  the  labour 
market  by  the  Exchange  has  been  proposed.  Should 

you  say  that  that  idea  is  at  all  likely  to  be  adopted  ?  

Do  yo".  mean  the  combination  of  insurance  with  it  ? 

99063.  A  combination  of  an  organ. -cd  system  of  in- 
suranc  ■  associated  with  the  control  of  the  labour  markt  t 
by  ttie  Exchange  ? — It  is  an  idea  wh  ch  is  very  much 


discussed  in  Germany  at  this  time ;  but  hitherto 
Cologne  and  Strassburg  are  the  only  places  where  the  two 
have  been  united. 

99064.  I  understand  in  Strassburg  the  Corporation, 
who  have  large  public  works,  was  able  to  put  a  certain 
amount  of  indirect  pressure  on  the  employers,  so  that 
the  employers  came  into  the  Exchange  ? — Strassburg 
for  many  years  has  taken  a  lead  in  social  reform  work. 
It  has  provided  these  relief  works  for  the  last  ten  years, 
it  is  not  a  new  thing  to  have  distress  works  at  Strass- 
burg ;  they  are  only  carried  on  during  the  winter. 

99065  In  Paragraph  3  there  is  a  contrast  drawn 
between  the  percentage  of  unemployed  allowances  met  by 
public  or  voluntary  grants  as  opposed  to  members' 
contributions,  first,  as  regards  the  whole  fund  ;  lower 
down  in  the  same  paragraph  it  is  pointed  out  that  at 
Cologne,  Berne,  and  Basle  these  funds  provide  for  a  class 
rather  above  the  unorganised  seasonal  labour,  but  still 
unskilled,  and  that  at  the  other  places,  Ghent,  Antwerp, 
and  Milan,  the  subventions  Were  to  the  skilled  ?  Of  course, 
the  system  is  different  in  different  places;  in  Cologne, 
for  example,  the  unemployment  fund  is  not  a  municipal 
fund  at  all,  but  a  private  one,  and  that  fund  deals  largely 
with  the  building  trade,  whereas  imder  the  Ghent  system, 
the  municipalities  subsidise  only  the  unions ;  any 
unions  of  any  class  of  labour  that  care  to  apply. 

99066.  None  of  these  systems  have,  as  far  as  you  know, 
been  successful  in  developing  insurance  amongst  the 
unorganised  labourers  ? — ^The  whole  of  them  ha-ve  failed 
in  that  respect ;  that  is  really  the  weak  point. 

99067.  As  far  as  I  could  gauge  the  Belgians  have 
developed  that  syst-  m  more  than  any  other  country  ? — 
But  still  they  have  failed  to  touch  the  unskilled. 

99068.  If  we  take  part  of  the  paper  which  relates  to 
Belgium  probably  we  shall  deal  with  tne  most  sustained 
efforts  to  deal  with  unorganised  labour  ? — Yes. 

99069.  The  circumstances  existing  at  St.  Gall  shew 
that  you  cannot  push  the  organised  trades  or  industries 
beyond  a  certain  point  1 — ^That  is  the  diflScuIty  ;  the  St.  Gall 
scheme  was  killed  by  two  main  reasons,  one  was  that  in 
the  first  place  it  did  not  sufficiently  differentiate  between 
the  skilled  and  the  unskilled  men,  so  that  the  skilled  men 
refused  to  pay  for  the  unskilled ;  and  it  broke  down 
because  the  method  of  collection  required  that  the  men 
should  pay  their  contributions  into  the  central  office, 
and  they  would  not  do  it,  so  the  money  could  not  be 
collected,  and  the  scheme  really  became  insolvent.  It 
is  no  longer  carried  on  upon  the  original  basis. 

99070.  Coming  to  the  Belgian  system,  I  suppose  the 
Ghent  system  is  the  best  system  ? — That  is  the  repre- 
sentative application  of  the  system  of  subsidising  trade 
unions. 

99071.  There  the  assistance  given  has  developed  trade 
unions  and  imemployed  benefits  ? — To  a  small  degree, 
I  think  you  will  find. 

99072.  Only  to  a  small  degree  ? — A  very  small  degree 
indeed. 

99073.  I  said  trade  unions,  that  is  organised  trades  ? 
Yes. 

99074.  I  understood  that  they  had  been  developed  ? — 
It  is  true  that  a  number  of  societies  were  formed  when  the 
scheme  was  begun  in  order  to  claim  the  benefit,  but  since 
the  beginning  there  has  really  been  no  fiirther  advance. 
That  has  rather  disappointed  the  municipal  authorities. 
They  thought  it  would  have  led  to  a  continued  increase  in 
the  unions  claiming  the  benefits,  but  there  has  not  been 
that  increase  since  the  beginning. 

99075.  When  we  come  to  the  other  side,  as  regards  the 
unorganised  workmen,  the  system  has  been  of  very  little 
use  ? — It  has  quite  failed ;  indeed  Strassburg  is  not  trying 
that  system  at  all,  because  it  recognises  there  is  no  hope  of 
doing  anything  with  it,  and  it  deals  with  such  men  by  relief 
works. 

99076.  As  I  understand,  the  inducement  that  was 
adopted  at  Ghent  was  to  give  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  ?  ■ 
— In  the  case  of  individual  thrift,  yes.    That  is  what  it 
really  amounted  to. 

99077.  Fifty  to  75  per  cent.  ? — It  came  to  that. 

99078.  Such  a  scheme  is  perfectly  impracticable  her© 
with  our  savings  bank  ? — Yes.    Even  in  Ghent  it  has  been 
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decided  to  reduce  that  high  amoimt  to  the  individual 
savers.  It  was  recognised  that  it  was  not  fair  to  the 
others, 

ity  of     99079.  You  seem  to  have  given  a  good  deal  of  study  to 
of       these  questions  ;  what  is  your  idea  about  the  result  of  your 
ce  for  investigations  and  experience  ?    Supposing  you  had  a 
•cl       free  hand,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  organise  some 
system  of  insurance  for  the  unskilled  workmen  ? — I  think 
that  the  system  which  Mr.  Wilson  Fox  developed  this 
morning  of  taking  trade  by  trade  and  possibly  trusting  to 
a  combination  with  the  trade  unions,  as  they  find  it  to  their 
interest,  might  be  made  to  work  if  the  proper  encourage- 
ment was  given.    I  think  it  would  need  a  stimulus. 

99080.  Let  us  follow  that  out.  You  would  have  a 
laboiir  exchange,  I  suppose  ? — That  is  very  desirable. 
That  is  the  counsel  of  perfection,  but  by  doing  that,  of 
course,  you  greatly  increase  your  machinery,  and  increase 
too  the  expense  of  administration. 

99081.  We  will  put  that  on  one  side.  How  would  you 
start  your  scheme  without  any  labour  exchange  ? — For 
example,  you  might  take  any  particular  trade  in  a  certain 
town  and  get  them  to  organise,  then  get  the  work  people  to 
insure  through  their  employers,  and  have  a  special  fund  for 
that  trade. 

99082.  And  make  it  compulsory  ? — It  is  of  course  a 
question  of  policy  whether  you  would  begin  with  com- 
pulsion or  first  try  a  voluntary  scheme  and  gradually 
work  towards  compulsion. 

99083.  It  has  been  stated  in  certain  of  the  evidence  and 
printed  documents  that  have  come  before  us  that  in 
Germany  the  workmen  are  very  much  more  stationary 
than  we  are  :  that  they  stop  in  the  same  trade  and  do  not 
move  about  from  place  to  place  ? — I  should  be  rather 
inclined  to  doubt  that ;  certainly  in  some  trades  it  is 
not  the  case.  I  think  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  move- 
ment. 

99084.  Would  you  work  through  organised  unions  or 
would  you  set  up  a  scheme  independent  of  them  ? — That 
would  depend,  of  course,  as  to  whether  the  local  trade 
unions  were  wiling  to  join.  I  should  imagine  in  many 
cases  they  would  be  quite  willing  to  throw  in  with  the 
trade  scheme,  otherwise  it  would  have  to  be  tried 
independently. 

edijion  by  99085.  It  is  based  a  little  on  the  German  scheme,  I 
firs  suppose,  the  employer  deducting  a  certain  amount  from 
the  wage  ? — That  is  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the  German 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  scheme.  That  is  really 
the  only  possible  way  of  getting  the  workman  to  pay  his 
contributions :  you  cannot  expect  him  to  go  and  pay  his 
penny  or  two-psnce  a  week  at  some  central  place. 

99086.  It  is  done  by  stamps,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  stamps :  the  employer  might 
pay  each  fortnight  or  month  in  money. 

99087.  To  whom  ?— To  the  central  fund. 

99088.  Assuming  the  trade  unions  took  it  up,  would 
the  employer  be  prepared  to  pay  to  the  trade  union  funds  ? 
The  trade  unions  could  hardly  claim  that,  but  if  the 
trade  unions  did  not  fall  in,  then  I  assume  they 
wotdd  be  able  to  claim  the  same  subsidy  that  the  State 
might  give  and  still  keep  on  their  old  fund. 

99089.  It  is  subsidy  plus  the  employer  making  a  certain 
deduction  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  very  doubtful 
whether  the  trade  unions  would  like  to  stand  out  of  a 
trade  movement  like  this. 

99090.  Do  you  propose  that  the  employers  should  add 
und  by  ^'^y^^^'^g  *°        ?— That  is,  I  think,  part  of  the  scheme. 

99091.  Do  you  suggest  that,  Mr.  Fox  l—{Mr.  Wilson 
Fox.)  1  suggest  that  the  employer  might  be  asked  to  pay 
one  penny  per  man,  but  I  thiak  if  a  trade  union  stood 
out  of  such  a  scheme  and  had  their  own  scheme  they 
could  not  expect  the  employer  to  contribute  towards 
that. 

99092.  The  amount  which  he  deducted  from  his  em- 
ployees I  suppose  would  go  to  that  fund  ?— Yes,  but  not 
his  own.  He  would  only  subscribe  to  what  would  be  a 
sort  of  State  or  municipal  scheme. 

99093.  What  was  the  idea  ?— That  the  contribution 
should  be  a  contribution  from  the  municipal  authority 
or  from  the  State  1—(Mr.  Dawson.)  The  idea  that  Mr. 
Wilson  Fox,  I  think,  expressed  was  that  both  should  con- 
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tribute,  the  State  in  the  first  place  and  the  municipality, 
also  because  the  municipality  would  be  relieved  owing  to 
there  being  less  drain  upon  the  poor  funds,  so  that  it 
would  probably  not  cost  the  municipality  more  than 
hitherto.    (Jfr.  Wilson,  Fox.)  A  half -penny  each. 

99094.  Putting  the  question  of  compulsion  on  one 
aide  for  a  minute  that  scheme  might  work  as  regards 
organised  trades,  or  persons  who  were  in  continuous  em- 
ployment. When  you  come  to  these  casual  labourers 
there  are  great  difficulties,  are  there  not  ? — You  could 
not  do  it  with  regard  to  the  casual  labourer  working  for 
different  employers.  You  might  possibly  get  hold  of 
the  dock  labourer  working  four  days  a  week,  I  do  not 
know  why  you  should  not,  but  you  would  not  get  hold 
of  the  man  who  was  working  for  different  employers  and 
was  purely  a  casual  man. 

99095.  I  assume  in  docks  you  might  get  an  organisa- 
tion if  there  were  central  places  where  they  were  taken 
on,  you  might  apply  that  system  then  ? — Yes,  if  they 
had  not  to  go  and  pay  their  own  money  (that  is  a  great 

trouble  to  them),  if  they  were  given  the  opportunity  of  <  ■. 

insuring  themselves,  and  there  was  impressed  upon  them 

the  great  advantage  of  getting  7s.  a  week  if  they  were  out 

of  work.   Before  talking  of  compulsion  we  might  give  them 

an  opportunity  to  see  if  they  will  do  it  on  their  own 

account.    If  they  will  not  we  must  consider  something 

else. 

99096.  Take  the  next  trade  to  dock  employment, 
which  is  a  very  difficult  one,  the  building  trade  :  there 
would  be  considerable  difficulty,  would  there  not  ? — Of 
course,  the  building  trade  is  the  very  trade  in  which  these 
men  ought  to  insure,  because  they  are  so  liable  to  be 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  weather.  I  do  not  know  why 
in  the  large  towns  you  should  not  be  able  to  organise  the 
building  trade.  I  recognise  if  you  had  a  national  scheme 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  organise  the  building 
trade,  because  there  is  building  in  every  hamlet  in  the 
country,  but  I  do  not  see  why  the  building  trade  should 
not  be  organised  in  large  towns. 

99097.  The  term  of  employment  in  the  building  trade 
is  very  short ;  it  is  by  the  hom:,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

99098.  Would  that  not  make  it  difficult,  or  is  the  hour 
merely  a  method  not  so  much  of  employment,  but  of 
reckoning  the  wages  ? — Yes,  it  is  reckoning  the  wages. 
The  hours  vary  in  summer  and  winter,  according  to  the 
daylight. 

99099.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  The  unemployed  benefit  would  Necessity  of 
have  to  have  some  conditions  attached  to  it,  similar  to  attaehiny  re- 
those  which  the  trade  tmions  themselves  attach  ? — Cer-  strictions  to 
tainly,  you  would  very  likely  have  to  put  more  restrictions  unemployed 

benefit  under 
insurance 

99100.  If  I  understand  aright,  stonemasons  get  no  scheme, 
unemployed  benefit  tmless  they  walk  so  many  miles  a 

day,  and  sign  the  books  to  that  effect ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
travelling  allowance  although  they  come  back  to  the  same 
town  at  night  ? — Certainly. 

99101.  They  would  not  travel  if  they  got  the  insurance 
till  they  had  exhausted  the  whole  of  the  funds ;  they 
would  remain  at  home,  would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

99102.  {Chairman.)  When  you  come  to  anything  like 
casual  labour  there  would  have  to  be  very  stringent  con- 
ditions about  unemployment,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  pick 
up  a  day  job  here,  and  a  day  job  there  ? — I  think  the  man 
would  have  to  report  himself  at  the  bureau  every  day  at 
an  inconvenient  time — inconvenient  as  regards  his  getting 
work  anywhere — -eleven  in  the  morning,  or  something 
of  that  sort. 

99103.  If  we  put  a  labour  exchange  on  one  side,  I  think 
we  are  all  agreed  there  would  be  a  greater  difficulty  in  es- 
tablishing any  form  of  general  insurance  for  the  unskilled 
casual  labourers  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  extremaly 
difficult. 

99104.  Assuming  that  you  had  a  labour  exchange, 
would  that  facilitate  matters,  assuming  you  could  attach 
conditions  to  it  ? — When  you  say  the  unskilled,  do  you 
mean  the  regularly  employed  unskillei,  because  there  is 
no  more  difficulty  about  insuring  an  imskilled  man  in 
regular  work,  than  a  skilled  man. 

99105.  Perhaps  I  should  say  those  whose  emplojrment 
is  intermittent  ? — I  thought  that  was  what  you  intended. 
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09106.  Assuming  that  labour  exchanges  were  esta- 
b'ished,  and  conditions  could  be  connected  to  them,  which 
wo  aid  tend  to  push  p3ople  into  insurance  against  unem- 
ployment— I  think  in  Strassburg  they  have  to  go  to  the 
labour  exchan<Te  before  they  can  get  any  relief  ? — Mr. 
Dawson  tells  me  the  men  who  are  insured  are  given  a 
p  eference  before  others. 

99107.  They  are  given  a  preference  as  regards  employ- 
m3nt  ? — {Mr.  Dawson.)  That  is  so. 

99108.  That  would  be  an  inducement,  but  as  regards 
this  particular  class,  how  are  you  to  collect  their  share  of 
the  insurance  funds  ? — [Mr.  Wilson  Fox.)  Through  the 
employer,  if  a  man  is  employed  at  all  regularly.  Suppos- 
ing a  man  only  works  for  the  same  employer,  you  would 
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iiK-n  who  are  get  it  from  the  employer  ;  if  he  works  for  two  or  three 
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employers,  say  two  employers  in  a  week,  and  is  purely  a 
casual  man,  then  there  is  a  difficulty,  and  a  very  consider- 
able difficulty,  unless  the  man  pays  in  himself,  and  he  is 
just  the  class  of  man  who  will  not  do  it. 

99109.  You  cannot  have  a  form  of  engagement  which 
the  insurance  ^j^g  employer  has  to  put  a  stamp  on,  can  you  ? — I  had 

"'^  '  thought  of  that,  that  for  every  day  that  the  employer 

Question  of  employed  the  man,  he  should  put  a  special  stamp  against 
requiring  the  day  of  the  week.  Of  course  it  is  throwing  a  very 
employer  to  considerable  burden  on  the  employer,  to  be  always 
use  system  o.  sending  these  things  into  a  central  office,  to  show  that  he 
eac'h  m  insured  "  Jones."    Supposing  that  man  lives  in  a 

employed  by  m'^nicipality  and  he  chose  to  go  and  register  himself 
liini.  '    at  the  labour  bureau,  then  his  name  is  down  there,  and 

the  employer  who  employs  his  men  regularly  might  send  in  a 
list  of  men  that  he  employs  regularly,  so  that  they  can  get 
the  money,  but  if  he  employs  men  casually,  he  would  have 
to  send  in  the  name  of  a  man  every  day  he  employed 
him,  or  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  it  would  be  a  consider- 
able trouble  to  the  employer  of  the  casual  man  ;  that  is 
the  difficulty. 

99110.  I  am  told  at  the  docks,  for  instance,  there  are 
at  times  1,000  people  paid  off  very  hurriedly  ;  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  stamp  their  pay  sheets  for  each  day, 
it  would  take  too  long,  would  it  not  ? — They  might  hand 
it  to  the  man,  and  the  man  would  have  to  go  and  present 
it  at  the  labour  bureau.  That  would  alwaj^s  have  to  be 
done,  signed  by  the  employer,  showing  that  that  particular 
man  was  not  employed  by  him  any  more.  That  would  be 
the  day  from  which  he  would  begin  to  qualify  for  un- 
employed pay.    He  would  have  to  qualify  for  four  days. 

99111.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  possible,  but  supposing 
that  system  was  established,  and  a  stamp  was  put  on  their 
contract,  I  assume  that  the  stamp  would  represent 
something  payable  into  the  fund,  it  would  not  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  individual  ? — No,  I  should  make  it  a 
special  employment  stamp  for  the  purpose,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  month  the  central  office  could  go  to  the  post 
office  and  claim  the  money  for  those  stamps.  That  is 
how  they  would  get  paid. 

99112.  That  is  how  they  do  in  Germany,  is  it  ? — 
{Mr.  Dawson.)  That  is  so. 

99113.  Every  employer  uses  stamps  ? — Yes,  and  they 
complain  very  much  ;  that  is  one  of  the  great  complaints. 

99114.  What  was  the  complaint  of,  the  time  ? — Yes, 
the  trouble. 

99115.  We  see  the  difficulties  and  are  slowly  trying  to 
get  out  of  them.  You  have  adumbrated  a  scheme  of 
11,000,000  paying  2d.  t—{Mr.  Wilson  Fox.)  That  was  on  a 
national  basis.  I  only  began  with  that  to  show  how  large 
a  sum  of  money  could  be  got  out  of  a  national  scheme,  the 
State  contributing  a  comparatively  small  amoxmf;  if  you  can 
get  4d.  a  man,  taking  11,000,000  men,  there  is  £9,000,000  a 
year,  which  is  a  very  large  sum  of  money  ;  but  that  was  only 
merely  indicating  that  you  could  get  up  a  very  large  fund. 
I  think  that  the  best  way  to  begin,  if  it  is  done  at  all, 
would  be  to  do  it  by  trades  in  the  large  towns.  You 
can  get  two  or  three  trades  to  do  it,  and  have  it  all  done 
in  the  same  office,  and  with  the  same  organisation,  and  at 
the  same  time,  if  possible,  have  a  bureau.  Of  course, 
it  would  al,l  depend  on  whether  the  scheme  in  each  town 
was  big  enough  to  carry  a  bureau  with  it,  because  the 
bureau  is  going  to  be  the  expensive  part  of  it.  If  you 
can  have  a  labour  bureau  and  exchange  and  an  insurance 
scheme,  then  the  same  man  who  did  the  bureau  could 
probably  do  the  insurance  scheme  if  you  have  a  good 
one :    he  could  be  working  the  two  together,  at  least 
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he  would  be  the  head  of  the  whole  thing.  Then  yo  j 
would  have  a  committee  for  eaich  trade,  or  a  committee 
for  the  whole,  to  be  formed  of  some  of  the  employers  and 
some  of  the  workmen  if  possible  :  if  you  cannot  get  some 
of  the  workmen  on,  then  no  doubt  they  would  be  willing 
for  some  of  the  leading  people  in  the  district  to  do  so, 
some  of  the  municipal  councillors  or  some  philanthropic 
people  in  the  district  so  that  they  would  help  to  control  the 
insurance  and  see  that  people  did  not  malinger,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
and  also  carry  on  a  campaign  to  make  the  scheme  popular, 
and  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  workpeople,  hold  meetings 
and  so  on,  to  get  the  workmen  interested  in  it. 

99116.  You  plan  is  to  organise  locally,  that  is  not 
organising  by  trades  quite,  is  it ;  there  is  a  distinction  ? — 
I  suggest  that  trades  in  certain  towns  should  be  organised 
for  the  purpose.  You  could  not  organise  a  whole  trade  in 
the  country,  I  think,  without  having  a  national  scheme. 

99117.  Supposing  a  man  moved  out  of  the  circle  or  area 
he  was  in,  he  would  lose  his  insurance,  would  he  not  ? — 
No,  I  think  not ;  he  would  take  his  card  with  him,  and 
he  would  get  his  money  in  the  next  town  in  which  there 
was  an  insurance  office. 

99118.  The  whole  of  the  success  of  what  you  have 
suggested  depends  more  or  less  on  the  regularity  of 
employment ;  the  man  who  is  intermittently  engaged 
would  not  be  able  to  come  into  this  scheme  ? — ■  The 
man  who  is  working  for  different  employers  every  fort- 
night or  month,  would  be  very  difficult  to  deal  with  ;  the 
man  who  is  working  for  the  same  employer,  but  only 
working  four  days  a  week,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
not  deal  with,  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  extract  2d.  a 
week  from  him. 

99119.  What  would  be  the   idea   in    the    locality :  Pro'oi  lity 
would  the  trade  unions  be  allowed  to  take  the  small  weekly  of  tra 
contributions  from  their  own  people  under  this  scheme,  mioi  :oii- 
and  the  labour  exchange  and  so  on  take  the  contribution  ^''^'^^'^  <»it 
of  the  unskilled  or  the  casual  labourers  ? — I  think  an 
individual  trade  union  would  very  likely  very  often  stand  ^ 
out.    They  would  say  we  have  our  own  scheme  and  will 

go  on  with  it,  and  they  would  take  the  Government  con- 
tribution and  if  they  wanted  their  members  to  subscribe 
more  in  order  for  them  to  get  more,  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  done. 

99120.  In  that  way  everybody  who  is  not  unskilled 
would  be  able  to  insure  ? — Yes,  he  would  have  the 
opportunity.  I  have  never  worked  any  scheme  out 
because  there  may  be  several  ways  of  doing  this,  and 
first  of  all  you  have  to  make  up  your  mind  whether  you 
are  going  to  have  compulsion  or  not,  and  whether  yon 
are  going  to  have  a  national  scheme,  or  a  trade  scheme 
or  a  town  scheme,  but  that  a  scheme  could  be  worked 
out  at  a  certain  price  I  have  very  little  doubt. 

99121.  Except  as  regards  the  casual  labourer  ? — Except 
as  regards  the  casual  labourer  working  for  different 
employers.  Whether  the  thing  is  a  success  or  not  volun- 
tarily would  remain  to  be  seen. 

99122.  Assuming  j'ou  have  a  labour  exchange,  do  you  Ohjeonsto 

think  it  is  practicable  to  say  or  to  trv  and  enact  that  no  •'o  "P  ""^^ 

en''a.i  lent 
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one  should  b^  engaged  except  at  this  particular  labour 
exchange  ? — I  think  it  is  very  difficult.    I  think  that  many  j^b^ju 
people  would  think  they  were  being  dragooned  too  much,  exclu  e. 

99123.  Reversing  it,  assuming  you  did  do  it,  would 
there  not  be  a  certain  danger  if  a  person  did  not  get 
employment  through  that  certain  instrument ;  would 
there  not  be  a  danger  if  they  thought  the  work  ought  to 
be  found  ? — Yes,  there  might  be  that. 

99124.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  serious  danger  ? — I 
think  there  would  be  a  danger  in  suggesting  that  a 
man  is  bound  to  go  to  a  particular  place  to  get  employment 
It  is  a  drastic  way  of  attempting  to  decrease  the  amount 
of  casual  labour  to  expect  an  employer  to  go  to  a  labour 
bureau  if  he  does  not  employ  a  man  say  for  a  week. 
It  might  have  to  be  done  if  the  evil  was  so  great,  but  I 
think  there  would  be  a  great  outcry  about  it,  certainlyas 
regards  some  trades.  As  a  condition  precedent  a  very 
elaborate  system  of  labour  exchanges  would  have  to  be 
created. 

99125.  You  would  have  to  define  what  is  casual  labour, 
and  that  would  be  very  difficult,  would  it  not  ? — Perhaps, 
to  fit  all  cases. 
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UgeJ^labrur  99126.  In  Germany  is  there  any  sort  of  compulsion 
excii"^e  not  on  the  employers  to  make  use  of  the  labour  exchanges  ? 
compsory    — (Mr.  Dawson.)  No,  it  is  absolutely  voluntary. 

■"'g  iiany'^^  99127.  They  have  come  in  because  it  is  convenient  ? 
in  *|  J  •  — Yes,  it  depends  ;  in  many  towTis  it  has  always  been 
found  that  a  labour  bureau  has  to  make  its  way  slowly, 
but  gradually  the  employers  have  come  in.  There  is  one 
exception,  the  iron  trades ;  as  a  rule,  they  have  their 
own  bureaux. 

99128.  What  is  the  largest  ? — The  engineering  trades 

99129.  Taking  the  biggest  iron  centre  in  German 
what  is  the  system  there  ? — In  virtually  every  large  town 
there  is  a  municipal  labour  registry — almost  without 
exception. 

99130.  And  the  employers  of  labour  more  or  kss  use 
it  ? — To  a  very  large  extent. 

99131.  Has  it  been  long  in  operation  ? — Many  years. 

99132.  They  bring  in  both  representatives  of  the 
employers  and  the  men  ? — As  a  rule  there  are  half  of 
each  on  a  committee,  and  it  v.  orks  with  absolute  smooth- 
ness. 

99133.  I  understand  it  is  instrumental  in  deciding  a 
I          good  many  industrial  questions  ?• — That  is  quite  a  sub- 
sidiary branch  of  its  work  ;  they  are  not  formed  for  that 
special  purpose,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  fact  of  em- 
ployers and  workpeople  working  together  on  that  com- 

I  mittee  has  a  good  effect. 

Met  d  of  99134.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  suppose  one  difficulty  if  such  a 
clieq  ng  men  scheme  were  not  worked  through  trades  unions  is  that 
iimll  labour  have  no  machinery  really  for  watching  whether  the 
people  were  in  work  or  not  in  work  ;  where  a  trade  union 
is  paying  a  portion  of  the  out-of-work  pay  they  would 
watch  their  men  ? — (Mr.  Wilson  Fox.)  The  only  possible 
way  of  doing  it  is  to  make  the  man  who  is  out  of  work 
call  every  day  at  the  exchange.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  do  it. 

99135.  Or  several  times  a  day,  would  it  not  have  to  be, 
because  he  might  get  broken  work  ? — He  would  not  get 
very  much  if  he  called  from  day  to  day  at  the  ti.ne  he  was 
told  by  the  superintendent  to  call ;  if  he  called  at  eleven 
o'clock  one  day  and  the  superintendent  said :  We  shall 
want  you  here  at  three  to-morrow,  and  he  did  not  know 
when  he  would  be  called. 

99136.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  sufficient  check  ? 
— It  would  be  the  only  check  ;  I  cannot  think  of  any 
other  off-hand. 
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99137.  Unless  you  do  get  something  hke  a  trade  union 
organisation,  where  the  trade  union  itself  is  paying  a 
portion  of  the  benefit  ? — That  would  be  the  advantage 
of  doing  it  according  to  trades,  where  you  would  get  it 
managed  by  the  trade.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  trying  to  organise  per  trade. 

99138.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  Do  I  understand  the  suggestion 
with  respect  to  the  insurance  against  unemployment  is 
that  the  cost  shall  be  divided  between  the  workman,  the 
municipal  authorities  and  the  State  ?  Is  that  the 
suggestion  ? — It  was  only  a  suggestion  as  to  the  means 
of  raising  the  money. 

99139.  That  is  what  I  mean. — Supposing  you  had  a 
man  not  belonging  to  a  trade  imion  at  all,  and  you  had 
one  of  these  insurance  offices  in  a  large  town,  if  he  paid 
2d.  and  the  employer  paid  Id.  and  the  St«.te  paid  |d.  and 
the  municipality  paid  |d.,  you  would  get  4d.  I  think 
those  amounts  could  be  defended  as  a  contribution  from 
the  various  sources. 

99140.  In  practice  would  not  the  workman  pay  more  Question 
par  week  than  your  scheme   provides  for  ? — In  what  whether 
way  do  you  mean  ?  employer's 

contributions 

99141.  I  me?,n  that  the  employe  s  coritribution  would  would  not  be 
be  deducted  from  wages,  thereby  making  the  workman's  deducted 
share  3d.  per  week  instead  of  2d.  ? — I  was  Secretary  of  from  wages, 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  and  at  the 

end  of  six  years  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  ever  solving  the 
c^uestion  of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  and  have  never 
attempted  it  since. 

99142.  But  do  you  not  think  it  preferable  in  a  plan 
such  as  you  have  indicated  to  leave  out  the  employer 
altogether  ? — As  I  have  said  before,  I  think  that  the 
employer  has  a  direct  interest  in  supporting  a  scheme 
calculated  to  avoid  the  moral  and  physical  deterioration 
of  workmen  when  unemployed.  But  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  how  far  contributions  from  employers  could  be 
obtained  under  a  vol  mtary  scheme. 

99143.  Have  you  formed  any  calculation  as  to  the  Probable 
amount  it  would  require  for  a  scheme  of  that  kind  for  a  total  cost  of 
small  payment  per  week  to  the  unemployed  ? — It  would  suggested 
vary  in  the  different  trades,  because  different  trades  have  insurance 
different  risks  ;  if  you  insured  the  11,000,000  workpeopl?,  scheme, 
and  got  4d.  for  each,  that  would  be  Is.  a  day  all  the  year 

round  for  about  430,000  men. 

99144.  You  would  provide  for  that  number  on  that 
basis  ?— Ye3. 


Mr.  J OHN  Bernard  Connolly,  called ;   and  Examined. 
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99145.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Town  Clerk  of  the  Borough 
of  Drogheda,  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Distress 
Committee  1 — I  am. 

99146.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a  state- 
ment relating  to  distress  in  the  Borough  of  Drogheda,  if 
you  will  kindly  hand  it  in,  we  will  treat  it  as  your  Evi- 
dence-in-chief ? — Certainly.  (The  Witness  handed  in  the 
following  Statement.) 

1.  The  Committee  began  its  operations  in  February, 
1907  ;  215  names  were  placed  upon  the  register.  This 
winter  the  Committee  set  to  work  in  the  third  week  of 
December ;  231  men  presented  themselves  for  regis- 
tration. All  these  men  were  of  the  labouring  class. 
About  75  per  cent,  of  them  were  young  or  middle-aged 
men  of  a  good  class,  willing  and  anxious  to  work,  and 
the  remainder  were  about  equally  divided  between  old 
men  and  that  class  of  man  which  I  should  describe  as 
"  never  in  constant  employment." 

2.  The  operations  of  the  Committee  extended  in  the 
"jii^tions  of  first  year  from  the  14th  March  to  the  25th  April,  but 

a  "  Coal  Fund"  Committee  had  been  coping  with  the 
distress  from  the  12th  January  and  the  Corporation 
before  that — from  about  Christmas.  This  year  they 
have  been  in  progress  since  the  22nd  December,  and  are 
still  being  carried  on.  With  the  first  class  of  men 
referred  to  distress  has  now  become  periodic,  with  the 
others  chronic. 

3.  I  attribute  the  causes  of  the  distress  to  the 
amount  of  land  that  is  going  out  of  tillage  ;  to  the 
great  depression  in  the  building  trade,  consequent 
upon  general  depression,  and  to  an  all-round  decline  in 
commerce  in  and  around  Drogheda. 
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4.  The  effects  of  the  distress  are  a  lowering  of  the 
moral  status  of  the  people  of  the  working  classes  and 
a  widesjjread  impoverishment.  Clothes  and  furniture 
are  pawned  to  an  abnormal  degree  ;  outdoor  relief  is 
sought  and  indoor  relief  too. 

5.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act,  the  Corporation  spent  about  £50  at  Christmas  in 
each  year  in  giving  a  couple  of  weeks'  employment  to 
^  more  or  less  "  unemployable  class  "  at  a  low  rate 
of  wages. 

6.  The  Distress  Committee  have  only  endeavoured  to 
provide  employment,  and  of  a  useful  and  substantial 
natui-e.  They  have  not  established  a  labour  bureau, 
assisted  emigration,  or  established  labour  farms  or 
colonies. 

7.  The  trades  unions  have  contributed  very  liberally 
out  of  their  funds  to  the  relief  of  their  members. 

8.  There  is  not  any  scheme  of  municipal  insurance 
obtaining. 

9.  In  my  opinion  the  present  remedy  of  providing 
work  through  the  local  distress  committee  is  the  best 
that  can  be  devised  having  regard  to  local  conditions. 

99147.  (Chairman.)  The  Distress  Committee,  I  suppose, 
is  composed  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  are  in  this 
country ;  are  the  guardians  represented  on  it  ? — Yes. 

99148.  Are  you  on  it  ex  officio  as  town  clerk  ? — No,  I 
am  simply  honorary  secretary  to  the  committee. 

99149.  The  men  that  presented  themselves  for  regis- 
tration were  mostly  men  of  the  labouring  classes,  were 
they  of  fairly  good  physique  ? — Yes. 
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99150.  Persons,  whom  an  ordinary  employer  if  he 
wanted  a  man  of  that  stamp  would  employ — of  physique 
quite  good  enough  for  that  ? — Quite  good  enough. 

99151.  Did  you  at  all  go  into  where  they  were  domi- 
ciled ;  did  they  come  in  from  outside,  or  did  they  belong 
to  Drogheda  itself  ? — They  belonged  to  Drogheda,  and 
had  lived  in  it  for  at  least  twelve  months  before  making 
appUcation. 

99152.  There  are  certain  causes  which  have  operated 
in  recent  years  to  cause  a  depression  in -Drogheda? — 
Yes,  trade  is  declining,  and  there  is  a  general  decline  all 
lound. 

99153.  There  is  a  decline  in  your  sea-borne  commerce, 
is  there  not  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  very  great  decline  in  the 
trade  of  the  Borough  of  Drogheda. 

99154.  Did  that  trade  employ  many  persons  at  the 
docks  ? — It  would  employ  a  considerable  number. 

99155.  On  the  quays  ? — Yes  ;  for  years  back  it  has  been 
steadily  declining. 

Depression  in     99156.  There  has  be3n  a  depression  in  the  building 
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trade  too  ? — A  great  depression  for  the  last  couple  of 
years;  In  Drogheda  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  a 
single  new  building  of  any  description  going  on.  The 
president  of  the  Trade  Council  at  a  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion said  that  out  of  thirty-one  masons,  there  was  only  one 
employed. 

99157.  I  am  afraid  this  lack  of  employment  has  not 
suddenly  come  upon  you,  but  it  has  been  gradually 
increasing  for  some  time  past  ? — It  has  been  aggravated 
by  the  depression  in  the  linen  industry.  The  mills  in 
Drogheda  employ  wom^n  mostly,  and  they  help  to  tide 
the  family  over  the  winter  period,  and  then  coming  into 
the  spring  and  summer  the  men  find  something  to  do  in 
the  way  of  the  building  trade,  and  working  on  farms,  and 
little  odd  jobs  here  and  there  ;  but  last  winter,  as  you 
know,  there  was  a  great  depression,  and  the  mills  ran 
short  time,  and  the  people  found  it  very  hard  to  tide  over 
the  distress  of  the  winter, 

99158.  I  suppose  really  in  certain  families,  tiie  women 
have  been  rather  keeping  the  men  ? — Yes. 

99159.  Is  that  at  all  on  the  increase  in  Drogheda  now, 
should  you  say  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  it  is  on  the  increase. 

99160.  What  sort  of  work  did  your  Distress  Committee 
find  for  these  people  ? — Deepening  a  new  reservoir  that 
was  constructed  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  capacity 
of  which  it  was  thought  was  not  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 
town ;  we  thought  by  deepening  that  reservoir,  and 
increasing  the  storage  capacity  of  it,  we  were  doing  the 
most  useful  work  we  could  put  them  on.  Then  we  had 
the  services  of  the  officials  of  the  corporation  to  superin- 
tend these  men  whilst  they  were  working  there. 

99161.  Does  this  reservoir  belong  to  the  corporation  ? — 
Yes. 

99162.  Was  it  work  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  you  would  have  done,  or  would  you  not  have  done 
it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  distress  ? — We  would  not  have 
done  it  had  it  not  been  for  the  distress,  because  it  was 
more  or  less  to  take  precaution  against  the  possibility  of  a 
short  supply  in  a  dry  season  that  this  work  was  done. 

99163.  What  funds  have  you  at  your  disposal  ? — Shall 
I  take  up  the  first  year  of  the  operations  ? 

99164.  If  you  please  ? — In  the  first  year,  we  got  a  sum 
of  £91  19s.  from  the  coal  fund  committee,  and  the  corpora- 
tion themselves  had  spent  £91  14s.  3cl.,  and  when  we  had 
exhausted  these  amounts  we  went  to  the  Local  Govern 
ment  Board  and  we  got  a  grant  of  £200  from  them  ;  that 
was  all  the  money  that  was  spent  in  that  year. 

99165.  WTiat  is  the  coal  fund  ;  is  it  a  local  charity  ? — 
Yes,  it  was  called  a  coal  fund  ;  it  was  a  voluntary  fund. 

99166.  It  started  originally  I  suppose  to  provide  coal, 
and  I  suppose  it  became  a  sort  of  charitable  fund  ? — Yes, 
you  might  call  it  a  charitable  fund.  Tliere  was 
£110  14s.  7d.  spent  upon  supplying  coal  and  generally 
relieving  distress  from  the  charitable  fund,  in  addition  to 
these  sums  which  I  have  given  you. 

99167.  Was  this  £200  part  of  the  Queen's  Fund  ?— Yes. 

99168.  That  was  the  first  year,  was  it  ? — Yes,  then  this 
year  the  corporation  voted  to  the  fund  of  the  distress 
committee,  the  amount  produced  by  a  halfpenny  rate. 


which  would  be  £50  roughly.     We  got  £180  13s.  in  local 
subscriptions,  and  up  to  the  present  we  have  had  £450  | 
from  the  Local  Government  Board.  ! 

99169.  Was  the  £50  that  you  raised  out  of  the  rates  for  Ratem  uiu 
the  purpose  of  the  administration  ? — It  was  voted  by  the  aid  of  u 
corporation  for  the  purposes  of  administration,  because  employii 
legally  it  could  not  be  applied  otherwise,  but  I  oft'ered  my 
services  to  the  distress  committee  gratis,  then  they  thought 
they  would  be  justified  in  spending  that  money  upon 
giving  the  employment,  so  that  realiy  the  expenses  of  the 
administration  will  not  be  any  more  than  the  cost  of 
advertising  the  subscriptions  raised  and  so  forth. 

99170.  Has  the  Local  Government  Board  auditor  passed 
it  ? — Hp  has  not  come  along  yet,  but  he  has  made  me  a 
little  bit  apprehensive  with  regard  to  the  first  year's 
work. 

99171.  ('S';>  Samnel  Provis.)  How  does  it  appear  in  the 
accounts  ?— The  accounts  have  not  yet  been  audited, 
so  I  do  not  know. 

99172.  You  do  not  know  ? — It  will  probably  be  su""- 
ch:vrged,  and  We  shall  have  to  apply  for  a  remission  of  it. 

99173.  (Chairman.)  £180  is  a  considerable  subscription,  Volunta 
is  it  not  ? — It  was  a  very  good  subscription  from  a  town  funds, 
of  the  size  of  Drogheda. 

99174.  What  rate  do  you  pay  the  people  you  put  on  this  Wj^ggg  y^. 
work  ;  do  they  get  the  same  rate  as  they  would  if  they  gtandari' ' 
were  in  private  employ  ? — No,  they  only  get  12s.  a  week, 
while  the  standard  rate  of  wages  is  16s.  Then  they  have 
to  walk  out  of  a  morning  3|  Irish  miles  to  this  work,  and 
work  all  day  from  eight  o'clock  till  half -past  four,  with  ^^^^  °j 
half  an  hour  off  for  dinner,  and  then  tramp  again  into^^°"'  ' 
the  town  in  the  evening  ;  so  it  was  pretty  severe  on  them. 

99175.  Did  many  fall  out,  or  did  the  same  lot  keep  on  ? 
— They  kept  on  as  long  as  we  were  willing  to  keep  them 
on.  We  really  could  not  cope  with  the  distress  effectively, 
and  at  times  we  had  to  knock  off  some  of  them  and  take 
others  on  in  their. place  ;  but  any  of  them  that  were  taken 
on  I  should  say  worked  regularly  and  consistently  as  far 

as  lay  in  their  power.  | 

99176.  What  was  the  total  number  that  registered  ?  Number 
You  put  here  231  ? — Yes,  231.  registere 

99177.  Will  things  be  better  this  next  year  do  you 
think  ?  Do  you  see  any  s^gns  of  imjDrovement  ? — 
Candidly  I  do  not. 

99178.  It  will  be  rather  a  permanent  difficulty  in 
Drogheda  unless  there  is  some  development  of  trade  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  really  due  to  a  want  of  trade  prosperity.  The 
population,  of  course,  is  steadily  go'ng  doMH,  trade  is 
diminishing  ;  and  all  round  you  see  a  decline. 

99179.  What  is  the  population  of  Drogheda  now  ?— 
It  was  12,760  at  the  last  census,  I  should  think  it  is  a  good 
deal  less  than  that  now. 

99180.  The  trade  unions  have  supported,  quite  in-  Qo.operaiii 
depindently  of  this,  those  of  their  members  who  belong  q{  trades 
to  the  union  ? — The  only  information  I  can  give  you  upon  unions, 
that  is  a  statement  that  was  made  at  a  meeting.  The 

Trades  Council  Was  charged  with  not  contributing  towards 
the  local  subscription  fund  of  the  distress  committee, 
and  their  reply  was  that  they  had  spent  £442  10s.  ;  they 
had  paid  away  that  sum  in  relief  to  their  o^\tx  members, 
and  it  was  made  up  in  this  way  :  Tailors,  £52  10s.  6d.; 
bakers,  £95  18s.  Od.  ;  carpenters,  £103  13s.  C'd.  ;  painters, 
£100  9s.  Od.  ;  printers,  £75  ;  plumbers,  £45  ;  and  masons, 
£25  ;  but  I  should  say  that  notwithstanding  that  they 
contributed  a  sum  of  £7  towards  the  funds  of  the  distress 
committee. 

99181.  You  think,  looking  at  the  circumstances  ^^ith  Distress 
which  you  have  to  deal,  that  providing  work  through  the  Comuiittc 
local  distress  committee  is  the  best  method  of  meeting  approved, 
this  distress  ? — Yes,  I  do,  because  being  a  small  town  it 

is  easy  to  become  acquainted  with  the  local  conditions 
You  can  have  thorough  supervision;  ar.d  pcrst rally 
I  think  it  is  about  the  best  scheme  that  can  be  devised 

99182.  Is  pauperism  high  in  Drogheda  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  is. 

99183.  I  think  according  to  the  Irish  practice  there  have  ALle-bodi 
been  very  few  able-bodied  receiving  poor  relief  ? — Very  paupers, 
few  ;    but  then,  of  course,  their  wives  and  famihes  look 

for  it,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
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99184.  Should  you  say  there  was  a  distinction  between 
the  class  that  came  to  you  for  this  class  of  work  p^nd  those 
who  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  for  assistance  ?  Should  you 
say  it  was  a  better  class  of  people  that  came  to  you  ? — 
They  would  have  been  compelled  to  apply  to  the  Poor 
Law  Board  if  we  had  not  taken  them  on.  In  the  first 
winter  we  took  on  a  lot  of  the  persons  who  had  applied 
actually  to  the  Poor  Law  Board.  The  people  were 
practically  starving  and  could  find  no  work  to  do.  They 
had  been  pawning  all  their  clothes,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  they  were  absolutely  driven  to  the  wall.  They  had 
to  fall  back  upon  the  outdoor  relief  system.  Some  of 
the  women  actually  went  into  the  house,  and  their 
husbands  were  prosecuted  for  leaving  them  upon  the 
rates. 

liity  of  99185.  The  distress  committee  put  a  pretty  stiff  task 
''i  on  these  people  in  the  way  of  labour  ? — Undoubtedly  they 

were  well  looked  after  and  compelled  to  give  a  good 

return  for  the  outlay, 
jivision.      99186.  Had  you  good  superintendence  and  so  on  ? — 

We  had  very  good  superintendence. 

<|ty  of  99187.  You  are  pretty  confident  there  was  not  much 
i!  shirking  ? — I  am  quite  confident,  because  I  went  down 

there  pretty  frequently  myself,  and  I  alwaj'S  found  the 
men  were  working  well,  and  from  conversations  with  the 
gangers,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
the  men  worked  well.  Of  course  the  vmcertainty  of  not 
knowing  how  long  they  would  be  kept  on,  I  should  say 
would  militate  against  their  working  as  well  as  they 
would  under  ordinary  condition'!,  and  then  working  for 
less  than  a  man  who  would  be  fortunate  enough  to  get 
emplo3rment  in  the  town  would  also  tell  against  them. 

99188.  Li  your  judgment  I  assume  you  think  it  is 
very  important  that  the  rate  given  should  be  rather 
bslow  that  which  is  given  outside  ? — Not  very  much 
below,  I  should  say,  because  I  think  it  would  have  a 
demoralising  effect  upon  them  to  make  it  too  low :  they 
would  look  upon  it  as  charity  pure  and  simple,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing. 

99189.  You  would  keep  it  so  that  there  should  be  no 
inducement  to  people  to  come  to  the  distress  committee 
for  relief  or  work  when  they  could  find  it  outside  ? — 
Quite  so. 

iation  99190.  Have  any  of  these  people  wlio  have  received 
relief  migrated  to  other  parts  of  Ireland  or  emigrated  at 
all  ? — No,  they  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  exceptions. 

99191.  Is  there  any  movement  of  the  people  now  from 
Drogheda  say  to  Newi-y  or  Belfast  ? — No,  the  general 
impression  is  that  things  are  just  as  bad  elsewhere.  I 
think  from  the  general  outlook  everybody  more  or  less 
thinks  that  things  in  Ireland  are  not  bright  in  any  part 
of  it,  and  if  they  go  to  any  other  town  they  will  be  just 
as  badly  off. 

99192.  I  understand  you  are  in  favour  of  dissociating 
this  work  from  the  Poor  Law,  that  is  to  say  you  think  a 
distress  committee  is  an  advantage  ? — Yes,  I  do,  because 
the  people  in  Ireland  look  upon  the  Poor  Law  as  charity, 
and  they  are  very  proud,  no  matter  how  poor  they  may 
be,  and  ,  while  they  look  upon  the  work  of  the  distress 
committee,  as  not  being  charity,  they  look  with  very 
great  disfavour  upon  the  Poor  Law  system.  It  is  a  great 
slur  upon  anyone  to  be  told  that  they  had  to  resort  to  it. 

99193.  Does  that  apply  even  to  outdoor  relief  in 
Ireland  ? — It  does.  They  will  only  resort  to  that  in  the 
last  instance,  that  is  people  who  have  any  self-respect. 
Of  course,  when  they  let  themselves  down  a  bit,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  they  will  fall  back  upon  it. 

99194.  {Air.  Bentham.)  Do  you  think  that  the  objection 
which  people  have  to  receiving  Poor  Law  relief  is  rather 
a  healthy  sign  than  otherwise  ? — I  do  certainly. 

99195.  You  would  not  like  to  make  Poor  Law  relief 
free  or  easier  to  be  obtained  for  that  reason  ? — I  would 
not. 

99196.  Do  you  not  look  upon  this  provision  of  work 
pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  relief  only  it  has  not 
attached  to  it  that  stigma  which  attaches  to  Poor  Law 
relief  ?— ^Exactly. 

99197.  It  is  only  for  that  reason,  to  ease  the  acceptance 
of  it  a  little,  that  you  prefer  it  to  the  other  ? — Yes. 
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99198.  Really  in  essence  it  is  the  same,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is,  only  they  do  not  look  upon  it  in  that  way. 

99199.  You  would  like  to  make  it  a  little  bit  easier  for 
them  to  get  relief,  that  is  the  able-bodied  who  are  able  to 
work,  than  through  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  would,  because 
then  it  does  not  tend  to  demoralise  them  as  the  Poor 
Law  system  does.  If  they  once  apply  for  outdoor  relief 
my  impression  is  that  they  are  never  the  same  afterwards  : 
they  lose  their  self-respect  to  a  great  extent.  In  this 
distress  committee  they  recognise  they  are  doing  a  day's 
work  for  a  day's  wage  when  they  are  not  doing  a  day's 
work  elsewhere.  ^ 

99200.  {Chairman.)  Did  the  same  people  come  on 
each  year  ? — Yes,  very  much  the  same. 

99201.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  the  people  who  come  on  to 
the  Poor  Law  lose  caste  at  all  ? — They  do. 

99202.  Do  you  find  that  people  drift  into  your  town 
from  the  country,  or  is  it  the  other  way  romid  ? — There 
is  a  tendency  to  drift  into  the  town  certainly.  Land  is 
going  out  of  tillage,  and  there  is  no  work  for  people  in  the 
countiy ;  some  of  them  came  and  applied  for  work,  and 
we  could  not  take  them  on  because  they  were  not  resident 
in  the  town. 

99203.  There  will  be  no  provision  of  work  for  the 
unemployed  in  the  couatry,  will  there  ? — No. 

99204.  If  a  provision  is  made  in  the  town,  will  it  not  Effect  of 
have  a  tendency  to  attract  those  people  who  are  only  relief  in  town 
half-employed  in  the  country  to  the  \.o\m  ? — I  suppose  °"  rural 

it  would  have  that  tendency.  migration. 

99205.  Although  they  might  not  be  eligible  for  twelve 
months  they  might  as  well  live  on  somehow  for  twelve 
months  in  the  town  until  they  are  eligible,  and  in  that 
way  they  would  cpialify  for  unemployment  work  if  it 
became  the  regular  thing.  Do  you  see  any  danger  in 
t  hat  at  all  ? — There  would  be  a  danger,  I  thmk,  but  vevv 
little. 

99206.  'What  are  the  main  sources  of  employment  ? —  Sources  of 
They  get  employment  on  the  quays,  and  at  the  building  employment, 
trade,  and  then  they  get  odd  jobs  about  here  and  there, 

taken  on  and  off. 

99207.  Is  there  a  large  brewery  near  ? — It  is  not  a 
very  large  one.  We  have  had  two  breweries,  one  has 
been  shut  up  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  other  is 
still  in  being. 

99208.  Do  they  get  their  men  from  the  town  or  do  they 
prefer  country  men,  do  you  know  ? — I  think  they  get 
them  from  the  town. 

99209.  It  has  been  said  that  the  work  of  the  brewery 
being  heavy  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  men  in  the  town  are 
emploj-ed ;  they  get  the  coimtry  men  ? — You  see  the 
physique  of  the  men  in  Drogheda  would  be  quite  as 
good  as  men  working  in  the  country,  because  you  have 
not  the  same  conditions  prevailing  as  you  have  here 
in  the  large  industrial  centres,  which  would  not  tend  to 
make  conditions  of  life  not  so  good  as  out  in  the 
country. 

99210.  Is  vagrancy  very  high  in  your  town  ? — It  is  on  Vagrancy, 
the  increase  I  am  afraid. 

99211.  I  suppose  the  town  forms  about  half  the  popula-  Proportion  of 
tion  of  the  union.    You  say  the  town  is  of  about  12,000  toMn- 
population  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  population  of  dwellers  in 
the  union  is,  but  I  should  say  it  was  far  more  than  one  ^'i^o'^- 

half. 

99212.  There  are  26,000  in  the  union.— Is  that  so  ? 

99213.  From  which    district  in  the  union  do   the  Paupers 
paupers  mostly  come  ?    Have  you  any  knowledge  of  mainly  come 
that,  whether  from  the  country  districts  or  from  Drogheda  ?  from  the 
— I  should  think  more  from  the  town ;   decidedly  more  town, 
from  the  town ;  as  a  rule  in  the  coimtry  work  passes 
on  from  father  to  son,  and  there  is  not  so  very  much 
pauperism  out  in  the  country  as  there  is  in  the  town. 


99214.  It  would  be  desirable,  if  a  town  is  decaying,  Decrease  of 
to  have  a  sort  of  gradual  migration  from  the  to^vn  to  population  of 
some  other  places  ? — There  is  a  migration  from  the  town  ;  town 
the    population  is  steadily  going  down.    Any   of  the  °,^-(^"ff 
young  people  that  can  get  away  out  of  it  do  so.  The  ° 
one  idea  of  the  better  class  of  yoimg  fellows  is  to  get 
away  from  the  town,  if  they  can,  because  the  outlook 
is  not  very  promising. 
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99215.  That  means  that  Avhat  remains  is  really  poorer 
still,  the  old  people  and  children  ? — Mostly. 

99216.  And  the  more  or  less  inefficient  workmen  will 
bo  left  ? — The  inefficient  worker  will  be  left,  but  a  lot 
of  the  efficient  men  remain  on  still ;  they  are  always 
so  poor  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  get  away,  but 
whenever  they  can  get  away  they  try  to  do  so. 

99217.  Does  the  town  council  employ  very  many  men  ? 
— About  sixty. 

99218.  Only  ?— Yes. 

99219.  What  would  be  the  rate,  of  wages  for  a 
labourer  ? — 16s. 

99220.  That  is  the  corporation  price  ? — That  is  the 
standard  rate. 

99221.  Do  other  people  pay  the  same  rate  ? — Recog- 
nised employers  of  labour  do,  but  a  man  who  only  takes 
a  person  on  for  a  few  days  would  try  and  get  him  for  a 
a  little  bit  less  than  that,  probably  14s. 

99222.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Could  you  give  us  the  ages  of 
the  men  who  presented  themselves  for  registration. 
You  say  about  75  per  cent,  of  them  were  young  or 
middle-aged  men.  Have  you  any  Return  ? — I  have  not 
that  with  me  ;  we  had  the  ages  of  them  at  the  time. 

99223.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  at  what  age 
they  come.    Will  you  kindly  add  that  ? — Certainly. 

The  witness  suhscquenily  sent  the  follcwirg  note: — 
I  find  on  looking  over  the  Eegister  that  there  are — 
95  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  years. 
48    „         „        „     „    „  30  and  40  „ 
39    „  „        „     „    „  40  and  50  „ 

41    „  „        „     „    „  50  and  65  „ 

8    „    over  65  years  of  age. 

99224.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  What  is  the  system  of  land 
tenure  round  you  ;  is  it  small  holdings  or  large  farming  ? 
— Round  Drogheda  the  farms  are  pretty  large  as  farms  go 
in  Ireland. 

99225.  It  is  not  held  in  small  farms  ;  there  are  agricul- 
tural labourers  then  ? — We  have  not  that  system  of  small 
farming  that  they  have  in  the  West  and  South.  The 
farmers  generally  speaking,  are  pretty  well  to  do  as  a 
whole. 

99226.  And  they  employ  wage-earners  ? — Yes. 

99227.  So  you  could  not  take  these  200  men  or  so 
and  settle  them  on  small  holdings  ? — Yes,  you  could  in 
the  Coimty  of  Meath,  where  there  are  hundreds  of  acres 
given  over  to  grazing.  You  could  certainly  do  that 
with  them. 

99228.  Are  they  men  capable  of  that  work  ? — They 
would  be,  because  they  work  upon  farms  as  a  matter  of 
fact  on  the  outskirts  of  the  to-RTi.  Some  of  the  farms 
come  within  the  borough  boundary,  and  when  the  spring 
sets  in  they  start  working  again. 

99229.  It  might  be  cheaper  than  spending  this  sum 
every  year  for  them  to  make  a  capital  outlay  ? — It  might 
be.  You  have  had  a  lot  of  outcry  about  the  cattle-driving 
agitation  round  about  the  country. 

99230.  Do  you  mean  you  could  not  get  the  land  ? — 
You  have  the  agitation  going  on  at  the  present  time, 
the  people  are  crying  out  for  the  land  and  having 
these  huge  ranches  split  up  into  small  holdings.  There 
is  a  movement  slowly  going  on  at  the  present  time  for 
acquiring  these  large  estates  and  splitting  them  up  and 
putting  the  people  on  them. 

99231.  Is  that  being  done  by  the  county  councils  ? — ■ 
No,  by  the  Estates  Commissioners. 

99232.  Who  are  the  people  they  put  on  ;  are  they  the 
same  type  of  people  that  you  are  dealing  with  on  these 
distress  committees  ? — Not  altogether ;  the  sons  of 
farmers  and  men  who  have  been  doing  farm  work  and 
always  been  working  about  farms. 

99233.  If  you  applied  to  the  Estates  Commissioners 
for  so  many  estates  for  your  people  would  you  get  any 
help  that  way  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  There  are  quite 
enough  applications  from  the  sons  of  farmers  in  the  locali- 
ties where  they  buy  up  these  estates,  more  than  enough 
to  leave  out  Drogheda  altogether. 

99234.  Have  you  any  powers  of  acquiring  land  ? — We 
have  not  in  that  way. 

99235.  Not  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  ? — ■ 
No,  no  power  whatever. 


99236.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Have  you  in  Ireland  a  rule  No  dis- 

that  persons  who  have  been  in  receipt  of  relief  during  the  qualificiLon 

past  two  years  shall  not  be  assisted  under  the  Unemployed  by  recej;  of 

Workmen's  Act  ? — No,  we  have  not  such  a  rule  as  that  yet.  ''^'ief  lin 

two  yei;.. 

99237.  Do  you  in  fact  find  people  who  have  been  in 
receipt  of  relief  applying  to  you  for  assistance  ? — I  should 
not  say  so,  the  class  of  persons  who  apply  for  relief  would 
be  the  very  old  men,  and  the  wives  perhaps  of  those  men. 

99238.  Able-bodied  men  do  not  apply  for  relief  ? —  Applicj 
Except  as  a  last  extremity,  or  a  man  has  become  demoral-  able 
ised  and  let  himself  down.  bodied 

I-oor  L 

99239.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  you  have  not  found  that  relief  v 
you  have  had  cases  of  that  kind  come  to  you  under  the  excepti 
Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  ? — There  were  some  men 

who  had  applied  for  relief,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  was 
more  the  exception  than  otherwise. 

99240.  They  had  applied  for  relief  ;  had  they  received 
it  ?  You  said  there  were  some  cases  where  the  personi 
who  had  applied  to  you  had  applied  for  relief  ? — That  is 
to  get  into  the  House.  They  would  not  think  of  giving 
relief  to  an  able-bodied  man,  except  in  a  very  extreme 
case.  It  is  only  old  men,  and  women  whose  husbands 
liave  died,  and  they  have  got  children  dependent  upon 
them,  and  can  find  no  employment. 

99241.  Supposing  a  man  applied  to  the  distress  com-  ' 
mittee  for  assistance,  it  is  a  little  time  before  you  can 

give  him  assistance,  is  it  not  ? — We  try  to  give  him  assist- 
ance right  away  if  we  can. 

99242.  Do  you  give  him  money  ? — No,  we  put  him  on  Ad  anc 
to  work.    I  have  an  understanding  with  our  foreman  to 
advance  Is.  or  2s.  to  any  of  these  men,  if  he  really  is  in 
need  of  it,  to  keep  him  going.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 

they  begin  working  he  has  to  make  advances  to  them 
until  they  have  been  with  us  a  week  or  so,  then  they  are 
able  to  wait  a  week  and  take  a  week's  wages. 

99243.  You  do  not  as  a  rule  pay  them  in  advance,  but 
you  do  it  as  soon  as  he  is  set  to  work  ? — I  leave  it  entirely 
to  the  foreman,  who  knows  these  men  intimately ;  he  can 
judge  very  well  whether  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  man  an 
advance  or  not. 


99244.  You  do  not  have  more  men  than  you  can  provide 
work  for  ? — It  is  really  a  question  of  funds  more  than  of 
providing  work  for  them.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
Local  Government  Board  will  make  an  advance  to  us  or 
not.  We  get  £100  from  them,  and  we  are  told  that  is  a 
final  instalment,  and  then  we  make  a  further  application, 
and  we  may  get  another  £100  from  them.  The  men  them- 
selves just  take  as  much  interest  in  it  as  we  do,  they  look 
forward  to  our  being  successful  with  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  whether  they  will  be  kept  on  or  not.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  to  the  last  contribution  but  one  that  I 
got  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  it  was  stated  very 
emphatically  in  the  letter  accompanying  the  paying  order 
that  I  was  to  take  it  that  that  was  a  final  instalment,  and 
the  word  "  final  "  was  underlined. 

99245.  But  you  wrote  such  a  powerful  letter  in  reply 
that  they  gave  way  ? — I  sent  a  telegram  and  said  that  the 
fund  was  totally  exhausted,  and  then  Sir  Henry  Robinson 
sent  down  his  private  secretary  to  inspect  the  work.  He 
had  the  cheqire  in  his  pocket  and  he  gave  it  to  me.  If  the 
men  had  not  been  going  on  all  right  he  would  have  taken 
the  cheque  back  with  him,  but  he  saw  we  were  making 
such  genuine  efforts  to  cope  with  the  distress  that  he  left 
the  cheque  with  me.  That  is  the  worst  feature  of  it, 
these  men  are  taken  on,  and  they  do  not  know  the  moment 
they  will  be  knocked  off. 

99246.  The  point  I  wanted  to  put  to  you  was  whehter 
3'ou  have  a  larger  number  of  persons  on  your  register 
than  you  can  provide  work  for  ? — Certainly. 

99247.  That  being  so,  what  do  you  do  with  them  ? 
What  happens  to  those  men  when  you  cannot  provide 
work  for  them  ? — Really  I  could  not  tell  you,  we  only 
take  on  the  best  of  them,  the  better  class  of  men.  There 
is  a  certain  class  of  man  who  is  upon  the  register  and  he  is 
not  so  deserving  of  employment  as  another  man  will  be 
because  he  is  more  or  less  of  a  loafer  ;  he  will  work  for 
a  few  days  at  an  odd  job,  and  then  he  will  knock  off  and 
go  about  for  a  week  or  two  and  wait  for  another  job.  We 
do  not  encourage  that  man  at  all.  We  want  the'man  who 
has  formerly  been  in  constant  employment,  and  we 
want  to  keep  him  up  to  that  if  we  can. 
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99248.  Are  you  able  to  find  work  for  all  the  men  you 
think  are  suitable  men  for  assistance  ?— No,  we  are  not. 
We  have  to  cut  our  cloth  according  to  measure. 

99249.  And  sometimes  you  do  not  find  your  cloth 
sufficient  ? — We  could  have  put  on  more  men  at  any  time 
if  we  had  sufficient  funds  to  do  so. 

99250.  \\Tiat  happens  to  those  men  you  cannot  provide 
for  who  are  suitable  men  to  be  assisted  ? — We  cast  off  the 
men  who  have  been  on  for  a  week  or  two  and  take  the 
others  on  and  give  them  a  spell,  then  take  them  off  and 

I       put  the  others  on  again. 

f  9925»l.  You  do  not  keep  them  on  for  any  lengthy 

period,  but  give  shifts  of  work  ? — We  do. 

ad  e  ct  of  99252.  Do  you  find  that  answers  ? — It  has  a  bad  effect 
lort  :2lls.  on  the  man  naturally,  because  when  he  is  taken  on  he 
does  not  know  when  he  is  going  to  be  knocked  oS,  and  he 
has  no  heart  in  the  work  naturally.  If  the  man  knew  he 
was  going  to  be  kept  on  constantly  he  would  work  much 
better. 


ladecic/ 
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99253.  If  you  take  them  on  in  shifts  in  that  kind  of 
way  you  do  not  pay  them  enough  in  one  week  to  keep 
them  for  a  fortnight  ? — No,  they  only  get  the  12s.,  and 
that  is  about  enough  to  keep  them  going  the  week.  I 
do  not  know  how  they  pull  through  in  the  meanwhile. 


99254.  What  do  they  do  in  the  alternate  week  they 
are  not  employed  ? — We  have  the  Vincent  De  Paul 
Society,  a  charitable  institution,  that  looks  after  them 
as  best  as  they  can  to  try  and  pull  them  through  ;  some 
of  them  lead  a  very  precarious  existence  indeed. 

99255.  They  are  practically  kept  on  charity,  is  that 
it  ? — Almost  that. 

99256.  {Chairman.)  Wlien  do  your  works  cease  ;  do 
they  go  on  all  the  year  round  ? — We  kept  them  on  last  year 
until  April  25th.    The  fund  was  then  exhausted. 

99257.  Are  they  going  on  now  ? — Yes,  they  are  going 
on  at  the  present  time. 

99258.  What  wiU  happen  to  the  people  who  are  now 
working  when  they  are  knocked  off  these  relief  works, 
what  will  they  do  ? — Some  of  them  may  go  to  other  towns 
to  look  for  work  ;  they  will  get  employment  later  in  the 
year  at  the  harvest,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  if  any 
building  work  begins  a  lot  of  them  will  be  taken  on  at 
building  work.  Last  year  we  had  a  fair  share  of  building 
which  kept  them  going  after  we  had  finished  with 
them,  but  this  year  there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  building 
work  going  to  be  started. 

99259.  It  really  looks  unless  something  turns  up,  as 
though  you  will  have  these  people  permanently  on  your 
hands  ? — Yes. 
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99260.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Belfast  ? — I  am. 

99261.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a  state- 
ment which,  according  to  our  practice,  we  will  take  as 
your  evidcnce-in-chief,  if  yon  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — 
Certainly.    {The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement. ) 

DISTRESS  DUE  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT. 
(1)  Extent  OF  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 
(a)  Numbers,  Classes,  and  Character  of  Persons  Affected. 

1.  Out  of  a  total  of  almost  30,000  workers  employed 
in  the  shipbulding,  engineering,  building,  textile  wood- 
working and  furnishing  and  other  trades,  there  were  over 
2,000  reported  as  being  unemployed.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  exact  number  of  persons  employed  inasmuch 
as  only  those  who  belong  to  trade  societies  are  recorded. 

(2)  Period  of  Duration,  whether  Chronic  or 
Periodic. 

2.  Period  of  duration  usually  lasts  about  quarter  of  the 
year.  Unemployment  is  chronic  so  far  as  it  affects 
numbers,  but  they  are  not  always  the  same  persons  who 
are  idle. 

3.  We  have  an  unemployable  class  through  weakness, 
etc.,  and  these  naturally  go  to  swell  the  number  of  the 
unemployed.  Owing  to  the  shipbuilding  and  large  en- 
gineering Works  in  Belfast  there  is  always  of  course  surplus 
labour  which  is  considered  by  some  large  employers  as 
almost  a  necessity  in  times  of  hurry  in  getting  contracts 
finished. 

4.  No  doubt  there  is  not  sufficient  work  for  all  those 
Tvdio  are  able  and  willing  to  undertake  it.  We  are  con- 
stantly receiving  into  Belfast  workers  from  the  country 
districts. 

(3)  Effects  of  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

5.  There  is  not  so  much  unemployment  in  Belfast  per 
family  as  is  the  case  in  most  other  towns,  as  there  is 

imil  usually  work  for  both  males  and  females  and  both  are 

ffiRi!;o"*  seldom,  if  ever,  idle  at  the  same  time.  Belfast  is  in  a 
•rgeiaount  P^^li^^"  position  as  regards  employment,  there  is  so  much 
■  feifle  outlet  for  female  labour,  20,000  being  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  linen  trade ;  therefore,  unemployment 
does  not  press  so  heavily  on  families. 

6.  Bad  habits  such  as  drunkenness  and  laziness  do  not 
account  for  so  many  being  unemployed.  From  the  Belfast 
Poor  Law  Union  returns  for  the  month  of  March,  it  does 
not  seem  as  if  the  bad  state  of  trade  has  affected  appreci- 
ably an  increase  in  those  seeking  relief.  The  only  in- 
crease has  been  in  the  case  of  the  sick  poor. 
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(4)  Remedies  for  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 
(a)  Municipal  Employment. 

7.  The  corporation  provided  employment,  some  years 
ago  when  work  was  scarce,  in  the  natiire  of  relief  work 
in  the  public  parks,  through  not  urgent  yet  desirable, 
for  instance  in  making  boating  lakes,  etc.,  widening  roads, 
where  the  work  was  excavating,  etc.  leaving  the  skilled 
work  such  as  paving,  etc.,  over  until  required.  The  men 
engaged  at  any  one  time  never  exceeded  150  ;  still,  850 
men  were  passed  through  this  work. 

(b)  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

8.  Distress    committees,    labour    bureaux,  provided 
work,  emigration,  etc. 

9.  A  distress  committee  was  formed  by  the  Belfast 
Corporation  in  1906,  consisting  of  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, board  of  guardians  and  others,  800  persons 
registered  themselves  as  unemployed  and  willing  to 
work  at  any  employment,  but  as  no  fimds  were  forth- 
coming, though  an  appeal  was  made  for  such,  the  com- 
mittee were  unable  to  render  any  assistance.  Labour 
bureaux — we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Belfast,  though 
an  effort  was  made  some  time  ago  to  establish  such,  but 
it  fell  through. 

(c)  Labour  Farms  or  Colonies. 

10.  I  have  no  experience  of  these,  as  such  has  not  been 
attempted  in  Belfast. 

(d)  Trades  Union  Unemployed  Benefit. 

11.  If  the  Government  would  give  a  subsidy  to  the  Suf^gested 
trades  unions  that  pay  unemployed  benefits  this  would  sufisidy  to 
assist  these  in  extending  the  number  of  weeks  to  out-of-  trades  unions 
work  members  or  enable  them  in  paying  those  who  are  which  pay 
not  in  receipt  of  this  benefit  because  of  arrears,  etc.  unernploytd 
It  would  to  a  large  extent  lessen  the  effect  of  the  distress  "^nelits. 
due  to  unemployment. 

(e)  Municipal  Insurance  (e.g.,  Germany). 

12.  I  have  no  experience,  but  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  Municipal 

it  would  hardly  be  a  success  if  introduced  into  Belfast,  Insurance  un- 
the  workers  are  so  much  interested  in  their  various  socie-  necessary, 
ties,  both  trade  and  friendly. 

(f)  Any  other  Remedies  as  to  which  the  Witness  has 
Special  Knowledge  or  Conviction. 

13.  There  should  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Relief  work 
local  authorities  to  start  work  that  would,  as  far  as  should  not  be 
possible,  be  reproductive,  without  entering  into  com-  competitive 
petition  with  a  well-established  and  fairly  paid  industry.       should  be 
Such  work  as  could  easily  be  expanded  or  contracted  reproductive, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  labour  market.  For 

example,  the  canals  require  cleansing,  freeing  them  from 
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weeds,  and  in  some  cases  deepening  to  permit  the  traffic 
to  be  carried  on  more  easily  and  economically.  Owing 

— ;   to  the  increase  in  traffic,  motors,  etc.,  on  the  leading 

^  -^P"^'  ^^Q^-  roads  of  the  country,  many  of  these  require  remaking, 
and  in  any  case  it  would  give  more  manual  labour  in  the 
way  of  general  attention  to  fences,  etc.  This  kind  of 
work  would  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men 
during  slack  seasons. 

14.  There  should,  however,  be  some  kind  of  machinery 
for  the  administration  of  affairs  in  connection  with 
unemployment. 

15.  Registration  of  those  unemployed  who  are  willing 
to  work,  distress  committee  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
where  work  is  to  be  had,  directing  and  controlling  the 
business  in  coimection  with  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act. 

99262.  [Chairman.)  In  Paragraph  1  you  assert  that 
there  are  about  2,000  persons  out  of  30,000  workers  who 
are  reported  as  being  unemployed  ? — Yes. 

99263.  Most  of  those,  I  suppose,  would  be  skilled 
workmen  ? — Nearly  all  are  organised  workers. 

99264.  The  trades  which  you  mention  are  all  skilled  or 
organised  trades  ? — All  skilled  trades.  There  may  be  a 
few  included  in  the  number  belonging  to  organised  trades, 
not  necessarily  skilled  workers,  because  we  have  organised 
trades  in  Belfast  of  working  people,  both  male  and  female, 
that  cannot  be  termed  skilled  workers. 
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99265.  Besides  these  2,000  who  are  mostly  skilled 
workmen,  are  there  many  persons  of  the  casual  or  im- 
skilled  classes,  who  are  in  want  of  employment  ? — I 
would  say  that  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many,  say 
4,000,  at  the  present  time  of  that  class. 

99266.  Is  it  imusual  that  you  should  have  so  many 
skilled  workers  wanting  employment  in  Belfast  ? — It  is. 

99267.  Have  there  been  any  exceptional  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  that  ? — Yes,  the  linen  trade,  for 
instance,  at  the  present  time  is  bad,  and  that  more  or  less 
affects  very  many  of  the  industries  in  the  city.  It  has 
no  application  whatever  as  far  as  the  shipbuilding  and 
engineering  is  concerned,  but  on  the  other  trades,  the 
building  trades  and  such  like,  it  has  a  very  bad  effect. 

99268.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Are  the  factories  ininning 
short  time  ? — At  present  all  the  mills  and  factories  (in 
Belfast  the  mill  is  the  spinning  mill  and  the  factory  is 
where  the  weaving  is  done)  are  working  only  thirty-seven 
hours  per  week. 

99269.  {Chairman.)  How  long  has  that  been  going  on  ? 
— The  thirty-seven  hoxirs  has  been  going  on  since  Febru- 
ary. In  November  the  mills  and  factories  were  noticed 
to  work  forty-four  hours  per  week.  That  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  employers'  purpose  in  keeping  down  the 
stock,  so  in  February  they  started  all  the  concerns  to 
work  thirty-seven  hours  per  week,  a  reduction  of  seven 
hours  more. 
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99270.  It  is  very  umisual,  is  it  not,  in  Belfast  to  have 
so  large  a  reduction  in  hours  ? — It  is  unusual.  Employ- 
ment as  a  rule  in  Belfast  is  fairly  good,  and  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  Belfast  families  are  not  affected  the 
same  as  families  are  in  some  of  the  other  industrial  centres 
through  unemploj-ment.  What  I  mean  is,  that  there  are 
supposed  to  be  about  20,000  females  engaged  in  the 
textile  trade.  It  is  said,  I  have  no  data  for  it,  that  there 
are  between  65,000  and  70,000  families  in  Belfast,  and 
that  it  hardlj^  ever  occurs — (it  has  occurred  at  this  time) — 
that  the  employment  for  both  the  male  and  the  female 
has  been  bad  at  the  same  time,  and  therefore  there  was 
emplojTnent  for  some  one  or  two  members  of  the  family 
at  any  time  previously  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Shipbuilding.  99271.  Is  the  shipbuilding  trade  bad  just  now  ?— It 
is  dull  in  this  way,  that  there  is  a  larger  number  of  persons 
at  the  present  time  unemployed  through  scarcity  of 
emplojTnent  than  I  have  remembered  for  some  time. 
At  Harland  and  Wolff's,  where  there  are  probably  usually 
employed  almost  12,000  persons,  at  the  present  time  work 
is  scarce.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  arises  from  the 
want  of  orders,  or  on  account  of  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  one  shipbuilding  yard,  or  the  additional 
yard  established  at  Scuthampton,  England;  probably 
aU  combined  make  the  -n  ork  scarce  at  the  present  time. 
I  might  say  they  are  engaged  in  making  slips  suitable 
for  larger  steamers  than  any  they  have  yet  built,  and  as  a 
result  I  understand  tLey  are  making  three  slips  into  two, 
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and  that  undoubtedly  has  an  effect,  and  I  am  sure  will 
have  a  further  effect  in  reducing  the  hands. 

99272.  Is  employment  in  BeKast  seasonal,  or  does  it 
go  on  as  a  rule  all  the  3-ear  round  ? — It  is  seasonal  so  far 
as  it  effects  the  outdoor  trades.  It  is  not  seasonal  as 
affecting,  for  instance,  the  shipbuilding  and  engineering 
and  the  textile  trades,  as  I  have  already  told  you  there 
is  a  very  large  number  of  people  employed  in  the  'ycxtile 
trade. 

99273.  Really  it  has  no  special  seasonal  trade,  though 
some  of  the  out-trades  are  affected,  as  all  out-trades  are, 
by  the  weather  and  by  winter  ? — Yes,  the  staple  trade, 
that  is  what  we  call  the  linen  trade,  is  not  affected  by 
seasons,  but  the  present,  I  might  say,  "  dulness "  in 
connection  with  that  largely  arises  from  the  difficulties 
in  America  at  the  present  time.  You  see  of  our  foreign 
trade  in  connection  with  the  linen  export  trade,  I  suppose 
the  United  States  will  take  almost  three-quarters,  and 
when  any  financial  difficulty  arises  in  America  it  affects 
us  very  quickly. 

99274.  And  you  are  now  affected  in  that  way,  are  you  ? 
—We  are  now  affected  in  that  way.  I  think  of  course 
employers  do  not  care  about  speculating  and  laying  up 
stock  against  an  improvement  in  the  trade,  and  conse- 
quently they  have  resorted  to  short  time.  In  addition 
to  that  I  may  say  the  purchasers  in  a  falling  market 
(and  the  price  has  fallen  considerably)  do  not  care  about 
purchasing  until  prices  come  to  what  we  might  term 
bottom  prices. 

99275.  Yov  would  say  just  now  that  Belfast  is  rather 
abnormally  unemployed  ? — Yes. 

99276.  You  constantly  receive  people  from  the  country 
into  Belfast  ? — Yes.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  that,  in 
1870  the  population  of  Belfast  was  about  174,000,  to-day 
it  is  calculated  at  380,000  and  the  valuation  of  the  city 
has  increased  in  proportion.  Of  course  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  city  now,  as  far  as  the  working-class  people  are 
concerned,  is  more  costly  than  in  the  time  that  I  mention 
when  the  population  was  less. 

99277.  I  suppose  the  attraction  to  the  people  from 
the  country  is  the  mills  and  the  higher  wages  that  they 
can  get  ?— Undoubtedly  there  is  a  great  attraction  in 
employment  being  constant  as  well  as  the  better  wages. 

99278.  And  there  is  also  the  chance  of  a  little  amuse- 
ment ? — And  there  is  another  thing  I  think,  that  somehow 
or  ot^her  heads  of  families  take  into  consideration  and 
I  admire  them  for  it,  although  it  tells  against  us  in  the 
City,  that  if  they  are  in  a  city  like  Belfast  their  children 
will  have  a  better  chance  in  life,  that  is  that  they  would 
have  a  better  start.  The  advantages  there  for  improve- 
ment, from  an  educational  point  of  view  as  well  as  from 
a  business  point  of  view,  are  vastly  superior  to  those  \ 
which  they  would  be  likely  to  obtain  in  the  country. 

99279.  They  get  more  facil'ties  all  round  for  the  employ- 
ment and  promotion  of  their  children  ? — Yes,  for  inst  ance,  1 
the  municipality  has  been  doing  a  great  work.    I  suppose  | 
so  far  as  technical  education  is  concerned,  we  have  one  Te  nii  1 
of  the  finest  institutes  frcm  an  ec^uipment  point  of  view  ;  '^^  ' 
it  has  received  the  praise  of  all  experts  in  connection 
with  it.    That  has  been  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
municipality,  and  Primary  Schools  have  been  helped 
considerably  by  the   interest  that  our  ex  Lord  Mayor, 
Lord  Shaftesbur}%  took  in  it.     He  takes  a  very  great  . 
interest  in  matters  of  that  sort.  ! 

99280.  In  Belfast  do  the  men  and  the  women  work 
at  much  the  same  work,  or  is  it  generally  the  custom  that 
in  a  family  the  man  would  be  employed  in  one  particular 
trade  and  the  woman  in  another  ? — Yes,  I  will  give  you 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  numbers.  We  calculate 
that  there  are  about  26,000  people  employed  in  connection 
with  the  linen  trade.  About  6,000  of  that  number  are 
men  and  boys.  The  work  in  connection  with  the  textile 
trade  is  carried  on  largely  by  women  and  gMs,  and  the 
men  are  largely  employed  in  engineering,  building,  printing 
and  various  industries  of  that  kind,  the  same  as  you  will 
find  in  any  other  industrial  centre,  and  we  have  a  great 
variety  of  them. 

99281.  You  do  not  think  that  drunkenness  is  a  con- 
tributing cause  to  any  considerable  extent  to  unemploy- 
ment in  Belfast  ? — I  suppose  we  are  not  any  worse  nc  r 
any  better  than  our  neighbours  in  that  respect.  It  might 
contribute,  but  in  the  very  smallest  degree,  because  I 
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have  known  hundreds  of  men  who  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  obtain  employment,  respectable  men,  who  can 
lind  none.  There  are  people  who  are  not  willing  to  work, 
som-3  people  call  them  "shy-workers."  They  may 
be  that,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  unemployed  so  far 
as  I  know,  and  I  have  a  very  long  experience  of  the  City 
of  Bjlfast  and  those  people,  are  only  too  willing  to  be 
employed.  Let  me  iUustrate  that.  The  corporation 
are  large  employers  and  pay  fair  wages.  The  corporation 
o\^Ti  their  gas  works,  they  own  the  tramways,  and  there 
are  the  street  works  and  parks,  and  all  things  like  that 
employ  a  considerable  number  of  men,  and  at  the  present 
time  I  should  say  there  was  not  less  than  1,000  applicants 
for  work  on  the  books  of  the  corporation. 

99282.  (Sir  Samuel  Proris.)  Are  aU  those  people  out 
of  work  who  are  applicants  for  work  under  the  corporation, 
or  are  they  at  present  in  other  emplojnnent  ? — They  are 
out  of  work.  As  a  member  of  the  corporation  with  some 
experience  of  that  kind  of  thing,  I  am  soiTy  on  account 
of  the  number  of  applications  for  employment  which  are 
made  by  people  who  were  in  better  circumstances.  The 
corporation  pays  a  rate  of  wages  to  its  labourers  higher 
than  is  paid  by  any  of  these  private  employers  in  the 
city,  but  of  course,  and  I  suppose  it  is  but  natural,  the 
corporation,  or  rather  the  officials  of  the  corporation, 
naturally  expect  to  get  the  best  of  the  men,  that  is 
physically  the  best  I  mean. 

99283.  There  has  been  no  increase,  apparently,  from 
the  Poor  Law  returns,  in  the  number  of  those  seeking 
relief.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — I  am  greatly 
surprised  about  that ;  no  one  was  more  so  when  I  made 
enquiries  on  Friday  when  I  knew  I  was  to  come  here.  When 
I  applied  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  they  very  readily  placed 
their  facts  before  me,  because  I  was  a  little  sceptical,  for  this 
reason,  that  I  thought  on  account  of  the  present  distresB 
due  to  unemployment  and  the  bad  trade  in  connection 
with  the  linen  trade  especially,  that  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  relief  woidd  have  been  veiy  large  ;  but  I  found 
that  there  was  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  number  of 
applicants,  save  in  respect  of  what  is  termed  the  aged 
and  infirm,  that  is,  people  who  are  over  sixty  years  of 
age.  The  clerk  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  said  to  me  : 
Why,  we  find  it  difficult  to  get  what  is  called  the  able- 
bodied  men  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  the  work  in 
connection  with  our  union  that  is  always  done  by  what 
is  called  pauper  labour.  Those  are  two  things  which  I 
had  put  before  me  that  I  could  not  very  well  gainsay, 
yet  I  came  away  surprised,  but,  of  course,  I  could  not 
account  for  that. 

99284.  The  first  statement  which  you  made  to  me 
might  explain  it  inasmuch  as  you  think  that  the  persons 
who  are  out  of  employment  are  mainly  skilled  labourers, 
and  they  would  be  reluctant  to  go  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — I 
was  going  to  explain  it  in  another  way.  My  experience 
of  the  people  of  Belfast,  and  I  find  it  applies  to  most  of 
the  respectable  poor,  is  that  in  their  mind  the  idea  of 
going  and  seeking  relief  from  the  Poor  Law  Board  is  so 
degrading  and  so  demoralising  that  they  would  not  for 
the  world  let  anyone  know  that  they  made  such  an 
application.  I  do  not  know  -nhether  it  is  pertinent  or 
not,  but  in  Belfast  some  years  ago  we  had  no  infectious 
diseases  hospital ;  and  the  difficulty  that  we  had  in 
compelling  people  who  were  suffering  from  infectious 
diseases  to  go  to  the  hospital  that  we  had  attached  to  the 
Poor  Law  union  was  so  great  that  the  people  refused  to 
go,  and  consequently  it  made  it  more  difficult  for  the 
health  authorities  to  deal  and  grapple  with  infectious 
disease,  so  much  so  that  the  corporation  built  a  new 
hospital  for  this  particular  purpose  at  a  cost  of  £75,000 
in  order  that  the  people  should  go  to  it  without  having 
any  stigma  of  pauperism  on  them  at  all. 

99285.  Ths  corporation  have  actually  built  a  hoepital 
for  infectious  diseases  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  a  member  of  that 
sub-committee  and  committee.  It  was  at  a  cost  of 
£75,000  ;  and  it  is  likely  to  be  added  to  in  order  to  get  the 
poor  to  go  to  this  infectious  disease  hospital,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  connection  in  any  way  with  the  Poor  Law 
board. 

99286.  The  corporation  some  time  back  did  provide  a 
certain  amount  of  relief  work  in  connection  with  the  public 
parks.  How  long  back  was  that  ?— I  think  it  would  be 
about  five  or  six  years  ago. 


99287.  Was  that  done  regularly  every  year  ? — No,  once  3Ir.  Eobert 
in  that  year.    Since  then  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  Gageby. 
giving  employment  to  unskilled  men  because  of  the  works      ■  - — 
that  have  been  undertaken  by  the  corporation.  ^  April,  1908. 

99288.  Was  the  employment  you  gare  special  employ- 
ment, or  was  it  employment  which  the  corporation  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  would  provide  ? — I  think  the 
corporation  would  not  have  undertaken  it,  but  some 
members  of  the  corporation  brought  it  especially  before 
the  members,  with  the  result  that  this  work  was  done. 
It  has  added  considerably  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
park,  to  the  amusement  of  the  people,  and  the  roads  that 
were  widened  have  since  been  availed  of,  and  property 
adjacent  to  it  has  been  placed  there  with  advantage  both 
to  those  who  want  to  live  further  out  of  the  city  and  to  the 
corporation  generally  from  a  rateable  point  of  view. 

99289.  Going  back  to  your  first  statement,  on  whose  Extent  of 
report  do  you  assert  that  there  are  about  2,000  people  unemploy- 
oiit  of  employment  ? — The  Labo'ir  Gazette  is  sujjplied  to  me  ment. 
regiilarly,  and  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Retarns  I  gather 

about  that  number,  it  may  be  more  or  less,  but  somewhere 
about  that. 

99290.  It  is  not  a  local  Return,  it  is  a  Board  of  Trade 
Return  ? — It  is  not  a  local  Return,  because  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  only  through  the  respective  trade 
unions.  They  can  give  it ;  but  any  attempt  at  stating  the 
figures  is  purely  approximate. 

99291.  You  had  a  distress  committee  formed  in  1905,  Failure  of 
but  you  had  no  funds  placed  at  your  disposal  ? — No.    I  distress 
was  a  member  of  that  distress  committee,  and  very  much  committee, 
disappointed  because  we  were  not  provided  with  funds. 

I  have  a  minute  here  which  will  give  you  at  once  the 
history  of  the  Belfast  Distress  Committee.    The  first 
meeting  of  the  distress  committee  Was  held  on  December 
19th,  1905.    The  distress  committee  was  composed  of 
about  fifteen  members  of  the  Belfast  Corporation,  seven 
members  of  the  board  of  guardians  and  other  people 
interested  in  matters  of  this  kind.    The  first  meeting  was 
held  on  December  19th,  1905,  when  the  form  of  procedure 
was  settled  upon  and  a  secretary  appointed.    The  secre- 
tary that  was  appointed  on  that  occasion  was  one  of  the 
clerks  in  connection  with  the  corporation,  a  Mr.  Harris, 
and  instructions  were  given  to  him  to  have  all  necessary 
books,  forms,  etc.,  provided.    These  were  obtained  and 
at  the  next  meeting,  held  on  December  28th,  the  com- 
mittee arranged  to  wait  upon  the  corporation  on  January 
1st  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  Lord  Mayor  to  open  a 
fund  to  enable  the  committee  to  give  work  to  the  un- 
emjiloyed.    The  committee  accordingly  waited  upon  the 
corporation  on  January  1st  and  were  sympathetically 
received.    They   also   subsequently   waited   upon  the 
works  and  improvement  committees  of  the  coimcil,  those 
are  the  two  committees  of  the  corporation  that  do  all  the 
street  works,  and  lu'ged  the  starting  of  Works  to  provide 
employment,  and  also  communicated  with  the  other  public 
boards  on  the  same  subject.    An  office  was  opened  on 
January  9th  to  receive  applications  from  those  seeking 
employment  relief,  and  a  clerk  and  superintendent  were 
appointed  to  receive  and  investigate  the  applications. 
A  labour  exchange  Was  also  opened.    An  appeal  was 
issued  to  the  public  for  funds  and  to  employers  for  their 
co-op  oration  by  consulting  the  committee's  lists  when 
requiring  labour.    The  response,  however,  to  this  appeal 
was  practically  nil.    Application  was  also  made  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  a  grant  from  the  Queen's 
Unemployed  Fund,  but  up  to  March  7th,  1906,  when  the 
committee  adjourned  no  definite  reply  had  been  received. 
In  the  meantime  applications  for  employment  were  coming 
in  and  at  the  end  of  January,  902  hr,d  b;en  received,  and 
this  was  increased  to  928  at  the  end  of  the  following  month. 
262  cases  were  investigated  and  out  of  these  seventy-two 
were  found  ineligible  or  not  suitable  for  treatment  under 
the  Act,  while  thirty-two  applications  were  cancelled, 
th3  applicants  having  subsequently  obtained  employ- 
ment, th3  number  remaining  on  the  register  at  the  end 
of  February  being  824.    Up  to  March  7th,  1906,  fifty- 
four  applicants  for  employment  were  registered  with  the 
labour  exchange,  one  inquiry  only  Was  received  and  that 
was  filled.    The  committee  met  on  March  7th,  1906,  and 
having  reviewed  their  position  passed  a  Resolution  ex- 
pressing their  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the  Act  in 
so  far  as  the  non-provision  of  funds  to  provide  employ- 
ment relief  was  concerned,  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  Govirnm?nt  would  endeavour  to  have  the  Acfc 
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amanded  in  thi?  respect,  and  a,  copy  of  the  Resolution 
forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister  and,  other  members 
of  the  Government.  The  committee  also  airj.nged  to  pay 
'  off  their  staff  and  clo^e  operations  and  this  was  accordingly 
done  on  March  19th,  1906.  The  corporation  made  a 
grant  of  £100  to  the  committee  under  Section  1  of  the  Act 
and  your  committee's  expenses  paid  out  of  that  grant  were 
a^  follows  :  Salary  and  wages,  £32  lOs.  ;  printing  and 
books,  £24  6s.  5d.  ;  advertis  ng,  £17  17s.  6d.  ;  making  a 
total  of  £74  13s.  lid.  ;  and  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£25  6s.  id. 

99292.  How  was  it  that  there  was  no  response  to  the 
appeal  for  subscriptions  in  Belfast  ? — I  cannot  account 
for  it  other  than  that  frequently  in  Belfast  there  are 
appeals  made  for  philanthropic  purposes.  There  are 
very  many  institutions,  and  there  are  very  many  people 
giving.  I  might  say  I  suppose  the  same  class  of  people 
are  always  giving  ;  but  I  think  that  somehow  or  other 
they  thought  that  it  was  something  both  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  mimicipality  to  do  without  appealing  for 
fimds  from  private  individuals. 

99293.  You  had  a  labour  exchange  established,  had 
you  ? — Yes,  at  that  time. 

99294.  Is  it  given  up  now  ? — Yes,  I  read  how  many 
applications  there  were,  there  were  fifty-four  applicants 
for  employment  registered  at  the  labour  exchange,  and 
one  enquiry  only  was  received,  and  that  was  filled.  My 
experience  of  employers  in  Belfast  is  that  they  prefer,  on 
account  of  having  the  power  to  pick  and  choose,  that  the 
men  should  come  themselves. 

99295.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  Government  should 
help  trade  unions  as  regards  their  unemployed  benefits  ? 
Are  the  trade  unions  well  organised  now  in  Belfast  ? — 
The  trade  unions  are  well  organised  in  Belfast,  but  why  it 
was  that  I  gave  that  answer  was  that  I  was  not  exactly 
sure  of  the  meaning  of  the  question,  because  I  thought 
if  there  were  to  be  a  distributing  agency  for  any  assistance 
that  the  executives  of  trades  unions  would  be  enabled  to 
do  it,  and  do  it  systematically  and  in  all  probability 
prevent  it  from  being  abused,  the  accounts  being  subject 
of  course  to  a  Local  Government  Board  auditor.  May  I 
say  in  this  connection  (I  overlooked  it  probably  in  the 
hurry)  that  the  question  of  insurance  is  a  question  we 
have  not  discussed  very  fully,  and  as  representing  the 
Corporation  I  do  not  like  to  commit  the  Corporation  to 
my  individual  opinion.  Seeing  that  an  insurance  fund 
might  be  compulsory  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  workmen,  and  I  suppose  an  equal  difficulty 
with  the  employers  to  establish  anything  like  an  insur- 
ance fund.  In  the  Corporation  we  have  established  what 
is  called  a  Provident  Fund,  that  is  that  the  employees  of 
the  Corporation  contribute  2|  per  cent,  of  their  wages 
to  that  fund,  the  Corporation  has  agreed  armually  to  put 
£400,  that  is  I  think  £200  half  yearly,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  this  fund.  Up  to  the  present  900  of  the 
employees  have  made  application  to  become  members  of 
the  Provident  Fund.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  that  has  to  deal  with  that ;  their  meeting  is 
being  held  to-day  in  one  of  our  large  halls,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  it  will  go,  so  I  could  not  speak  as  to  it,  except 
to  merely  mention  that  the  Corporation  have  been  doing 
this  with  respect  to  its  employees. 

99296.  You  suggest  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  the 
local  authorifeies  were  to  try  and  start  w-ork  that  as  far  as 
possible  should  be  reproductive,  without  entering  into 
competition  with  well  established  and  fairly  paid  industries 
It  is  rather  difficult,  is  it  not,  at  times  to  find  that  class  of 
work  ? — That  is  the  difficulty  that  we  had  before  us  in 
the  city  corporation  on  the  introduction  of  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  that  we  did  not  want  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  a  well  established  industry,  simply  for  tlae 
sake  of  providing  employment,  because  we  are,  as  it  were, 
competing  against  the  ratepayer,  at  the  same  time  asking 
the  ratepayer  to  meet  the  additional  cost. 

99297.  Therefore  it  would  be  almost  necessary  if  a 
local  authority  had  any  power  of  starting  works  of  this 
kind,  that  they  should  be  very  careful  what  the  class  of 
work  was  that  they  started  ? — Yes,  in  my  opinion. 

99298.  When  the  Corporation  employed  these  people 
before,  did  they  pay  them  the  standard  rate  of  wages  ? — 
They  did  not. 

99299.  What  is  your  view  upon  that  ? — I  think  that  the 
labour  was  according  to  the  payment,  very  small.  I 


think  the  result  was  not  anything  at  all  but  what  we 
might  have  expected.  Of  course  there  were  about  850 
men  employed,  taking  the  number  of  men  engaged  alto- 
gether, but  these  men  were  not  employed  constantly.  Short 
So  as  soon  as  a  man  was  employed  one  or  two  weeks,  we 
asked  him  to  go,  and  brought  on  some  other  necessitous 
cases,  and  gave  them  a  share. 

99300.  That  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  is  it  ? — No, 
so  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  I  am  opposed  to  that 
sort  of  thing.  If  men  are  to  be  employed  they  should 
not  consider  that  that  employment  is  just  next  to 
charity,  and  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  the  work 
that  they  do  ought  to  be  reproductive,  it  ought  to  be 
useful  work,  work  which  might  benefit  the  corporation. 

99301.  And  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  work  which  Worl 
you  think  might  be  done  in  connection  with  roads  and  roads  n 
canals,  and  so  on  ? — On  my  way  down  from  Heysham  or  canal 
Fleetwood,  coming  through  the  Midlands,  I  have  always 
admired  your  waterways,  and  the  sight  of  those  waterways 
always  brought  before  my  mind  the  sad  condition  of  our 
waterways.    I  thought  many  a  time  that  if  men  could  be  | 
employed  in  ridding  our  waterways  of  weeds,  deepening 

and  widening  them,  that  I  believe  it  would  be  a  cheap 
and  inexpensive  mode  of  transit,  because  our  provincial 
towns  in  the  north  of  Ireland  are  situated  very  commodi- 
ously  for  that  kind  of  traffic,  and  I  have  often  thought 
that  men  could  be  usefully  employed  on  that  work,  and  i 
a  very  large  number  too. 

99302.  For  the  future  would  you  like  to  continue  the  Faihi 
distress  committee  in  Belfast  ? — I  would  not  like  the  distr ! 
continuation  of  the  distress  committee  under  the  same  tonirl^ 
circumstances,  because  it  was  very  humiliating.  We  had 
a  number  of  applications  from  decent  respectable  men, 
and  they  thought  we  were  fooling  them,  that  is  what  they 
put  it  at,  on  account  of  how  frequently  we  told  them  to 
wait,  and  to  wait,  and  at  the  end  of  their  waiting  nothing 
ca^ne  of  it,  so  that  I  think  anything  of  the  kind  again, 
unless  on  a  very  different  basis,  would  hardly  be  under- 
taken. 

99303.  What  has  happened  to  those  people  who  did  not 
get  employment ;  have  they  stopped  in  Belfast  ? — Yes, 
they  would  slop  in  Belfast,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
them  but  to  either  live  upon  their  friends,  or  to  go  about 
trying  here  and  there,  where  they  best  could  knock  out 
a  sort  of  existence,  or  make  application  to  the  Poor  Law 
authorities. 

99304.  But  they  have  not  done  that,  have  they  ;  they  No  ii 
have  not  come  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  they  have  not  done  creas 
that  in  this  instance,  and  in  the  present  depression  of  trade  '^PP'^ 
they  have  not  gone  to  the  Poor  Law,  but  then  out-relief  ^^j.^ 
is  only  given  in  Belfast  to  those  old  and  infirm  people  who 

are  unable  to  earn  anything,  or  who  have  no  members  of 
the  family  to  depend  upon.  At  the  present  time  the 
distress  in  Belfast  is  fairly  keen  and  in  a  family,  (and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  numerous)  where  a  girl 
probably  was  earning  anything  between  ICs.  or  12s.  a 
week,  and  keeping  some  member  of  the  family, 
that  person's  earnings  has  been  reduced  by  one-third, 
consequently  the  wages  that  were  coming  into  the 
house,  which  at  the  best  was  barely  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  father  or  mother  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  the  daughter  herself,  has  been  reduced  so 
low,  that  really  I  cannot  understand  how  some  people 
are  living  at  all  without  seeking  relief.  That  was  my 
amazement  when  I  went  to  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

99305.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  Faihi 
I  rightly  understood,  that  you  dropped  the  distress  com-  distn 
mittee  after  the  first  year  ?    Did  you  ? — We  had  a  meet-  ^owri 
ing  of  the  distress  committee  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  winter.    As  we  were  reviewing  the  past,  of  course, 

it  was  anything  but  a  pleasant  meeting.    We  made  an  , 
application  for  something  to  begin  the  winter  with,  and  j 
that  application  was  wet-blanketed,  with  the  result  that 
the  distress  committee  dissolved  itself  without  any  re- 
solution. 

99306.  So  that  you  have  not  practically  had  a  distress 
committee  the  last  winter  ? — No,  nothing  except  what 
I  have  already  said  ;  we  had  a  meeting  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  to  take  into  account  the  condition  of  afi'aiis 
with  the  approaching  winter,  but  with  no  result,  and  we 
have  not  had  a  meeting  of  that  committee  once. 
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99307.  Did  you  do  anything  the  previous  winter  ? — 
Nothing  further  than  I  have  stated  ;  that  was  the  first 
year  of  the  distress  committee. 

99308.  That  was  the  first  year,  the  Act  passed  in  1905  ? 

 This  was  in  December  1905,  and  then  we  continued  in 

1906. 

99309.  In  the  winter  of  1906  did  you  continue  ? — We 
began  in  December  1905  and  continued  it  through  till  the 
end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  in  1906. 

99310.  Then  we  come  to  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1906  ;  what  happened  then  ? — What  happened  was  this, 
the  linen  trade,  or  the  staple  trade  as  we  call  it,  was  boom- 
ing. Employment  was  exceptionally  brisk,  and  wages 
were  increased  twice,  viz.,  Mi-.y  and  February  to  mill- 
workers  only.  The  price  for  yarns  I  never  remember 
being  so  high  before  during  that  winter,  and  down  to 
October  of  last  year,  and  then  the  slump  set  in. 

99311.  So  that  practically  you  had  no  occasion  to  do 
anything  in  1906-7  ? — Yes,  and  in  addition  to  that,  we 
had  no  local  application  from  any  bodies,  other  than 
individuals  coming  to  us  and  seeking  for  employment, 
those  were  all  the  applications  we  had  in  a  matter  of  that 
kind. 

99312.  In  1907-8,  that  is  this  last  winter,  you  applied 
to  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board  for  something  or 
other,  did  you  ? — I  think  that  we  applied  through  that 
Board  to  the  English  Board  for  some  of  that  money  that 
I  noticed  the  other  day  has  been  so  widely  distributed 
amongst  yourselves.    Unfortunately  we  were  left  out. 

99313.  The  Irish  Local  Government  Board  had  a 
separate  fund,  and  separate  payments  from  the  Treasury  ? 
— They  think  we  in  Belfast  are  too  rich. 

99314.  If  I  rightly  understand  you,  you  did  not  get 
anything  from  the  Queen's  Unemployed  Fund  ? — Nothing. 

99315.  What  reason  did  they  give  for  not  giving  you 
anything  ? — We  had  the  usual  official  acknowledgment, 
and  that  is  about  all. 

99316.  Did  they  give  any  official  reason  ? — I  cannot 
remember. 

99317.  Did  they  say  they  did  not  think  you  wanted 
any  ? — No,  but  we  have  a  reputation  over  there  of  being 
a  queer  kind  of  people,  and  we  do  not  get  things  of  that 
kind,  they  think  we  ought  to  provide  things  for  ourselves. 
They  often  say :  "  Why  should  wealthy  people  like  you, 
with  so  much  money  amongst  you,  be  continually  begging," 
We  do  not  get  anything  for  the  begging. 

99318.  (Mr.  Chandler.)  I  think  that  outside  Belfast 
there  are  no  shipbuilding  or  large  engineering  works 
worth  speaking  about  in  Ireland,  are  there  ? — No ; 
they  started  shipbuilding  in  Londonderry,  I  do  not 
know  with  what  success,  and  now  they  have  (but  I  think 
it  is  more  in  connection  with  repair  work  for  the  Navy) 
in  Cork  Harbour  and  Queenstown.  Some  of  our 
artisans  have  been  sent  there,  on  big  jobs,  that  is  when 
there  were  not  sufficient  men  at  Cork  Harbour  to  do  the 
work. 

99319.  It  would  be  in  a  very  small  way,  I  suppose  ?— 
Very  small  indeed. 

99320.  There  would  be  a  large  number  employed  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry  in  your  city  ? — I  think  in 
Harland  and  Wolffs  alone  there  are  men  and  boys  to 
the  extent  of  about  12,000  employed  there,  when  they 
are  going  fairly  freely,  and  they  have  been  for  some  time 
working  busily,  executing  large  orders  ;  besides  there  a'  e 
7,000  employed  in  Workman  and  Clark's. 

99321.  When  they  are  busy  there  is  always  a  surplus, 
as  you  mention  in  your  statement  ? — That  is  true.  May 
I  put  it  in  my  own  way.  I  think  when  men  come  to  be 
over  forty- five  it  is  known  that  more  men  are  sent  away  on 
that  account.  For  instance,  some  firms  in  Belfast  have, 
since  the  Autumn  of  last  year,  adopted  the  method  that  all 
men  in  their  employ  had  to  fiU  in  particulars  with  regard  to 
their  age  and  their  pedigree,  so  to  speak,  before  getting  em- 
ployment, and  very  many  of  those  who  were  employed  and 
who  stated  accurately  their  age  and  any  physical  defects 
they  may  have  had  are  now  going  about  unemployed. 

99322.  In  times  of  depression  in  the  shipyards  and 
engineering  works,  when  himdreds  are  thrown  out  of 
employment,  what  becomes  of  those  ? — With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  unskilled,  they  are  very  well  organised,  that  is 
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to  say  they  are  nearly  all  connected  with  trade  societies    Mr  Robert 
for  instance,  not  only  the  engineers,  boilermakers,  joiners  Gagehy. 
shipwrights  and  such  like  are  in  societies,  but  the  im-  ,  ~ 
skilled  men  are,  as  a  rule,  in  the  national  Amalgamated  ^  April,  1908. 
Labour  Union,  so  really  they  are  pretty  well  organised 
in  that  way. 

99323.  There  are  no  other  firms  in  Ireland  of  a  similar 
character  they  can  go  to ;  they  simply  wait  on  their 
unions  until  Harland  and  Wolff  or  Workman  and  Clark's 
can  take  them  again? — Unless,  as  they  frequently  do,  the 
unskilled  apply  to  the  corporation  for  a  job,  or  get 
members  of  the  corporation  to  use  their  influence  in 
order  to  get  them  jobs.  On  account  of  Belfast  improving 
so  rapidly  and  extending  so  widely  there  are  always 
improvement  schemes,  sewage  schemes  and  such  like 
being  carried  out  in  Belfast,  and  at  timer  numbers  of 
these  men  find  employment. 

99324.  Are  they  artisans  ? — I  do  not  say  the  artisan 
class,  but  the  better  paid,  what  one  may  call  imskilled 
workmen.  In  the  shipyards  there  are  imskilled  labourers, 
if  you  call  them  so,  that  is,  the  kind  of  men  who  are 
holders  up  and  such  like,  who  will  earn  for  a  full  week's 
work  anjrthing  between  25s.  and  32s. 

99325.  You  do  not  find  that  the  workmen  when  Migration  of 

slack  in  this   branch   of    the  industry,   shipbuilding  labour 

and  engineering,  come  across  here  ? — I  was  going  to  say  tietween 

England  and 


the  only  places  for  them  are  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on 


Ireland. 


information. 


the  Clyde  or  north-east  coast ;  that  is  where  they  do 
go.  We  have  had  in  Belfast  since  our  industry  became 
so  extensive  a  large  number  of  English  and  Scotch 
workmen  who  came  over  and  who  have  remained,  but 
when  employment  becomes  scarce  they  go  to  other  ship- 
yards on  the  Clyde  and  so  forth. 

99326.  You  said  in  answer  to  the  Chairman  that  the  Source  of 
2,000  unemployed  in  Belfast  was  taken  from  the  Labour  Board  of 
Gazette,  and  he  said  that  it  was  not  local  information.  T^^^^  '■ 
Would  it  not  be  information  conveyed  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  through  your  Belfast  Labour  correspondent  ? — 
Yes. 

99327.  So  it  would  be  local  information  conveyed  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  local  in  that 
sense,  because  there  is  no  other  way  whereby  they  could 
obtain  returns. 

99328.  He  is  specially  appointed  to  collect  this  informa- 
tion and  convey  it  to  London  ? — Quite  so. 

99329.  I  see  you  state  that  the  Corporation  many  years  Corporation 
ago  when  work  was  scarce  instituted  relief  works  in  your  works, 
parks,  and  you  mentioned  that  you  were  only  able  to 

employ  about  150  men,  but  still  850  passed  through  that 
work  ? — Yes. 

99330.  That  is  a  strange  figure,  it  corresponds  so 
closely  with  your  experience  in  1906  on  your  Distress 
Committee,  where  again  you  say  you  had  some  800 
persons  registered  ? — Not  only  were  the  members  of  the 
corporation  interested,  but  our  officials  fortunately  were 
interested  in  it  too,  and  in  cases  where  they  saw  there  was 
no  other  income  coming  into  the  family  but  what  the 
men  earned  on  the  relief  works,  they  gave  them  the  best 
chance,  and  where  there  were  earnings  coming  in  by  some 
other  members  of  the  family  working  they  dift'erentiated 
between  them. 

99331.  Had  your  appeal  for  funds  been  responded  to 
in  order  to  provide  wages,  you  could  have  found  a  scheme 
of  work  for  these  850  ? — Yes,  because  Belfast,  being  a 
comparatively  new  City  and  not  like  any  of  your  well 
established  industrial  centres  here,  we  are  always  wanting 
improvements,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  get  those  imj)rove- 
ments  carried  out  because  of  the  complaints  of  the  rate-  . 
payer  that  he  is  already  over-taxed,  and  he  complains 
against  the  corporation  on  account  of  providing  things 
that  he  considers    wholly  uimecessary. 

99332.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  You  say  that  the  period  of  Duration  of 
duration  of  unemployment  usually  lasts  about  a  quarter  Period  of  un- 
of  the  year,  that  is  when  unemployment  is  rife.    Does  ^ 

that  mean  that  it  is  recurring  year  by  year  ? — Yes,  it 
does,  and  I  will  try  and  explain  why.    I  think  it  is  getting  q^,^^_ 
more  acute  because  Belfast  at  the  present  time  is  over-  building, 
built.    At  the  present  time,  I  suppose,  in  Belfast  there 
are  6,000  vacant  houses. 

99333.  That  is  purely  an  estimate,  I  suppose  ? — But  it 
is  an  estimate  handed  in  to  the  corporation  during  the 
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last  two  months  by  the  police  authorities.  I  will  tell 
you  why.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
corporation  respecting  the  number  of  ratings  that  were 
in  the  City,  and  there  was  an  opinion  outside  that  there 
were  more  vacant  houses  in  Belfast  than  the  corporation 
were  aware  of.  The  corporation  asked  the  assistance  of 
the  police  authorities  with  the  result  that  the  police 
authorities  returned  6,000  houses  as  vacant.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  same  6,000  houses  are  always  vacant, 
but  it  is  the  interchange  in  the  continual  going  back- 
wards and  forwards  which  goes  on  in  a  City  like  BeKast 
in  order  to  suit  employment,  so  that  that  gives  us  at  the 
present  time  about  6,000  houses  more  than  are  inhabited. 

99334.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  seasonal  character 
of  employment  ?  The  linen  industry  is  practically  a 
staple  industry  and  is  busy  all  the  year  round,  except  in 
times  of  trade  depression  ? — Yes. 

99335.  In  what  kind  of  labour  is  the  seasonal  work 
most  ? — Painters  are  in  the  winter  season,  as  far  as 
outside  work  is  concerned,  almost  completely  debarred. 
I  was  talking  to  a  master  painter  who  is  a  member  of  the 
corporation  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  he  said :  We  are 
affected  every  season,  but  never  any  season  in  my  memory 
to  equal  the  present  one. 

99336.  They  are  very  busy  in  summor,  I  suppose  ? — 
They  are  not  so  well  employed  as  they  used  to  be  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  on  account  of  the  slump  that  there  is  in  the 
building  trade. 

99337.  What  other  trades  would  be  affected  in  that 
way  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  other  trades 
affected  from  a  seasonal  point  of  view"  except  those  I  have 
already  mentioned,  except  the  ordinary  out-door  labour. 

99338.  What  is  the  slackest  time  at  the  docks  ?— I  do 
not  think  I  could  say  any  season  of  the  year  was  actually 
slack,  because  we  are  going  on  extending  and  expanding, 
with  the  result  that  I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  more 
trade  done  at  the  docks  for  a  number  of  years  than  has 
been  done  recently.  The  work  last  year  through  the 
trade  dispute,  of  course,  was  dislocated  for  a  while. 

99339.  As  painting  is  more  or  less  a  skilled  trade,  it  is 
expected,  of  course,  that  painters  will  get  sufficient  wages 
during  their  summer  emplojonent  to  provide  over  the 
winter,  and  then  they  have  their  trade  organisation  to 
assist  them  besides,  so  that  really  there  is  no  need  for 
unemployed  work  for  seasonal  labour  like  that,  is  there  ? — 
It  is  this  way,  unfortxmately  we  have  a  class  that  sup- 
posing they  do  earn  35s.,  36s.  or  38s.  a  week,  they  are  not 
careful  to  make  provision  ;  and  then  we  have  another 
class  of  workers  who  are  careful  and  thoughtful  and 
prudent,  who  are  rearing  their  families,  and  endeavouring 
as  best  they  can  to  give  them  a  better  chance  in  life  than 
their  fathers  had,  and  it  takes  it  all  to  provide  for  the 
family,  and  the  family's  education,  and  otherwise. 

99340.  It  is  rather  a  dangerous  thing  to  say  that  a  cer- 
tain class  of  the  community  cannot  exist  throughout  the 
year  when  they  are  well-paid  employees,  and  that  the 
community  should  be  doing  something  to  provide  them 
with  employment  during  the  slack  season.  That  is  rather 
a  dangerous  thing,  is  it  not  ? — What  I  have  said  by  way 
of  explanation  is  based  on  my  own  experience,  and  it  is, 
I  think,  the  experience  of  every  industrial  centre  ; 
because  the  cost  of  living  in  towns  is  so  great  that  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  saving  money  where  there  is  a  family 
of  five  or  six  to  provide  for.  If  he  lives  in  any  kind  of 
decent  house,  and  a  man  who  is  earning  35s.  to  38s.  a  week 
will  be  expected  to  do  so,  if  he  wants  to  educate  his  family 
and  provide  for  them  and  give  them  a  start  in  life  it  would 
make  him  very  lu?y  ;  but  unfortimately  there  is  a  class 
which  makes  no  provision  for  anything  of  the  kind  ;  and 
these  people  are  stranded  when  slack  seasons  come. 


99341.  If  provision  is  made  in  a  desirable  manner  for 
those,  there  would  be  no  incentive  to  thrift  on  their  part, 
would  there  ;  they  would  say :  The  corporation  will 
provide  work  during  the  winter,  why  should  we  take  any 
thought  during  the  summer  ? — I  have  an  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  that  question,  and  probably  a  very  strong  one, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  give  expression  to  it  because  I  did  not 
take  the  opinion  of  the  corporation  upon  it,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  express  the  opinion  that  I  have  without  taking 
any  direction  upon  it. 

99342.  Amongst  the  numbers  who  registered  in  the  w'n-  Proportiof 
ter,  say  in  February  1906,  out  of  928  registered  we  are  skilled  arj 
told  there  are  only  seventy  belonged  to  skilled  trades  and  '^"^k'Hed. 
830  were  general  labourers  ?— Yes.  register. 

99343.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  labourers  those  were 
that  registered  as  general  labourers  ? — The  general 
labourer  in  Belfast  is  the  street  labourer,  or  the  man  who 
is  employed  in  corporation  employment — or  builders' 
labourers. 

99344.  There  are  very  few  skilled  men  amongst  those 
who  registered  themselves  ? — Very  few,  because  they 
are  nearly  all  organised,  they  are  connected  with  their 
trade  unions. 

99345.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  organising  the  remainder  Organizal 
in  a  way  that  would  tide  them  over  these  acute  times ;  of  the  uni 
have  you  thought  of  that  at  all  ? — Do  I  see  any  way  of  skilled, 
organising  those  who  are  unorganised  and  do  not  belong 
to  the  skilled  trades  ? 

99346.  Yes. — So  far  as  Belfast  is  concerned  there  are 
two  societies,  one  called  the  National  Amalgamated 
Labourers'  Union,  and  the  other  the  Municipal  Em- 
ployees' Society  ;  and  both  those  societies  are  organised 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  all  unskilled  labourers ;  but 
they  find  that  owing  to  one  cause  or  the  other  very  many 
of  the  men,  whether  they  are  unemployed  or  not,  are 
not  inclined  to  become  members,  because  probably  of 
what  it  would  cost  them,  that  is,  that  they  do  not  join 
the  union,  as  in  my  opinion  they  ought,  to  make  provision 
for  the  bad  times.    On  the  whole,  a  labourer  in  Belfast  Wages  of 
is  not  to  well  paid  as  a  labourer  in  England  ;  but  I  suppose  unskilled 
there  is  no  other  place  in  Ireland  where  the  wages  are  so  l^'^'^**'^' 
high. 

99347.  What  would  be  the  wage  for  a  general  lahourer 
in  the  building  trade  ? — 18s. 

99348.  What  do  the  corporation  pay  their  labourers  ? 
— The  corporation  have  a  minimum  of  £1.  All  men 
who  are  employed  by  the  corporation,  who  are  fit  to  do 
a  fair  day's  work,  have  a  minimum  wage  of  20s.  ; 
and  the  wage  rises  in  some  of  the  occupations  as 
far  as  23s.,  24s.  or  25s.  a  week.  For  instance,  in  the 
public  health  department  they  pay  22s.  6d.  a  week,  and 
in  the  gas  department  they  pay  a  higher  wage  on  account 
of  the  severity  of  the  labour. 

99349.  Do  you  get  many  labourers  from  the  country 
seeking  employment  ? — We  do. 

99350.  Do  they  get  preference  over  town  men  ? — No,  Immigrati 
I  do  not  think  they  do.  There  is  one  case,  I  do  not  of  country 
know  whether  you  will  take  it  as  evidence  or  not  because  la-^oirers. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  it,  but  applications  have  been 

made  to  me  by  men  who  work  at  the  quay,  who  are  at 
present  unemployed,  to  get  them  work  in  the  corporation, 
and  the  reason  that  they  give  me  for  being  unemployed 
is  that  they  are  displaced  by  country  men.  That  is  not  my 
own  experience,  that  the  country  men  come  in  and  make 
application  to  the  employers  on  the  quay,  and  that  these 
country  men  are  being  given  preference  and  other  men 
are  being  displaced.  Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  those 
are  the  statements  made  to  me  when  applications  are 
made  by  these  men. 
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Mr.  J.  F.  L.  ElankenbeSo,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


100020.  (CJiairman.)  I  should  like  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission  to  thank  you  very  much  in  their  name  for 
your  courtesy  in  coming  here,  and  also  for  the  valuable 
information  which  your  Statement  contains  concerning 
the  working  of  relief  in  Holland.  Our  practice  is  to 
take  this  paper  and  to  ask  you  questions  upon  it,  if  you 
will  formally  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly.  (The  Witness 
handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

.       -  ,  _      ,  .      L— PERSONAL. 

1.  I  have  b&3n  engaged  in  voluntary  charitable  work 
for  about  38  years.  In  1871  I  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  an  institution  of  private  charity — an  institution 
not  only  meant  as  a  society  for  the  distribution  of 
relief,  but  even  more  as  one  of  charity  organisation. 
This  society  is  called  "  Liefdadigheid  Naar  Vermogen," 
and  I  mjy  be  allowed  to  refer  to  a  paper  of  mine 
describing  it,  published  in  the  August  number  of  1906 
of  liie  Charity  Organisation  Review.  (Fur  reprint  of 
paper,  see  Appendix  No.  XXII.  (A).) 

ithnd  2.  Formerly  an  honorary  secretary,  I  am  now  the 
la  ications  honorary  president  of  the  society,  a  position  which  I 
:  wness.     have  held  for  the  past  eight  years. 

3.  In  1885  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Amsterdam 
Board  of  Guardians  (Burgerlijk  Armbestuur),  and 
rasigned  at  the  end  of  1907,  after  23  years'  service. 

4.  In  my  capacity  of  member  of  the  Town  Council 
of  Amsterdam  I  principally  devoted  my  attention  to 
matters  of  public  assistance,  public  medical  relief, 
organisation  of  local  public  charity,  municipal  care 
for  the  unemployed,  co-operation  b3tween  public  and 
other  charities,  and  so  on. 

5.  The  experience  so  gained  of  public  and  private 
charity  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  the  poor-law  sys- 
tem of  my  country  wanted  thorough  '  reform  and  im- 
provement. I  therefore  took  an  active  part  in  pro- 
moting such  reform — first  of  all  in  publishing,  along 
with  two  friends  of  mine  (Dr.  IT.  J.  de  Dompierre  de 
Chaufepie  and  Sir  H.  Smissaert),  a  complete  mcord  and 
description  of  all  the  public,  church,  and  private 
charities  existing  in  Holland. 

6.  It  is  a  kind  of  descriptive  register  of  all  the 
existing  charitable  organisations,  numbering  7,476.  Its 
title  is,  "  Gids  voor  de  Nederlandsche  Weldadigheid 
("Guide  to  the  Dutch  Charitable  Institutions"), 
1900."  Prior  to  this  publication,  a  general  report 
on  the  reform  of  charity,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  H.  Goeman 
Borgesius,  Dr.  A.  F.  K.  Hartogh,  Dr.  R.  J.  H.  Patyn, 
Dr.  H.  J.  de  Dompierre  de  Chaufepie,  and  myself,  was 
published  in  1895. 

7.  In  1900  a  w&2kly  paper  was  founded,  entitlad, 
"  Tijdschrift  voor  Armenzorg  "  ("  Charity  Review  "), 
of  which  Dr.  H.  J.  de  Dompierre  de  Chaufepie,  Sir  H. 
Smissaert,  and  myself  are  the  editors.  The  "Review" 
is  now  in  its  ninth  y?ar. 
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ox  ,  ,  ,.  -1  ^  .  .  ,  .  Blankenherg. 
a.  1  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amsterdam  Asso-   

ciation  of  Charitable  Institutions  (Vereeniging  van  11  May,  1908. 

Armbesturen),  and  now  I  am  taking  an  active  part  in   

the  foundation  of  a  General  National  Association  of  Title  and_ 

the   same  nature,    including   all  the  associations  of  qualiBcations 

charitable  outdoor  relief.  of  witness. 


II.— THE  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES  OF  THE 
DUTCH  POOR  LAW. 

(Act  of  June  28th,  1854.) 

9.  The  principle  set  forth  in  the  Dutch  Poor  Law  g  ^^.^^  ^ 

is  that  of  leaving  all  poor  relief  in  the  hands  -of  which^Dutch 
churches  and  private  charities,  public  administration  poor  relief 
only  intervening  in  cases  where  these  two  latter  groups  springs, 
do  not  help.    This  principle  is  laid  down  in  Sections 
20  and  21  of  the  law,  as  follows:  — 

(20)  The  relief  of  the  poor  is  left  to  the  charity  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  private  institutions,  sub- 
ject to  the  regulations  of  this  Act. 

(21)  No  public  administration  is  entitled  to  give 
any  relief  to  the  poor  unless  it  has  as  much 
as  possibk  evidence  that  they  cannot  receive 
the  same  from  ecclesiastical  or  private  charit- 
able institutions,  and  then  only  in  the  case  of 
absolute  emergency. 

10.  The  cost  of  public  poor  relief  is  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Communes  ;  there  is  no  general  poor  rate 
in  Holland,  every  municipality  paying  its  own  charges 
for  the  purpose  out  of  the  municipal  taxes. 

11.  The  law  relates  only  to  charitable  in  and  out 
door  relief,  and  does  not  apply  to  the  prevention  of 
poverty. 

12.  Four  groups  of  poor  relief  are  recognised  by  law  : 

(1)  Relief  by  the  State,  Provinces,  or  Communes. 

(2)  Reliel  by  churches,  and  to  the  benefit  gf  their 
own  members. 

(3)  Relief  by  private  institutions. 

(4)  Relief  by  mixed  bodies,  i.e.,  by  institutions 
govtrned  by  pablic  administration  in  connec- 
tion with  churches  or  with  private  charities. 

13.  Every  municipality  is  bound  to  have  and  main-  Municipal 
tain  a  register  of  all  the  charities  existing  in  the  registration 
locality,  and  divided  into  these  four  groiips.    Every  of  charities, 
institution  is  bound  to  send  in  to  the  municipality  its 

rules  and  regulations  and  to  intimate  every  alteration 
made  in  them.  If  they  do  not,  every  member  of  their 
board  is  liable  to  penalty. 

14.  Yearly,  every  charitable  institution  must  send 
in  to  the  Home  Department  statistical  figures  as  to  its 
work  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Home  Secretary. 
These  statistics  are  the  basis  of  the  Yearly  Report 
on  Poor  Relief  in  the  country. 

3  P  2  ; 
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features  of 
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Percentage  of 
esses  relieved 
by  charity 
and  public 
administra- 
tion. 


15.  The  law  obliges  every  charitable  institution  to 
give  evidence  to  the  municipal  authorities,  when  asked, 
whether  any  person  applying  for  relief  to  such  authori- 
ties can  be  assisted  by  the  former. 

16.  There  exists  no  legal  right  on  relief ;  ths  de- 
cisions of  the  bodies  administrating  municipal  relief 
are  without  appeal. 

17.  All  expenses  resulting  from  municipal  relief 
given  to  a  poor  person  form  a  charge  upon  the  locality 
in  which  he  is  residing. 

18.  The  cost  of  in  and  out  door  relief  to  a  poor 
person  is  recoverabLs  from  himself  should  his  position 
improve,  from  his  relations  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
after  his  death  from  his  estate,  if  this  proves  to  be 
suflBcient. 

19.  Private  charities  may  receive,  under  circum- 
stances, allowances  from  the  municipality. 

20.  The  principle  of  the  Poor  Law  being  the  non- 
interference of  public  administration,  it  is  evident  that 
the  lead  should  be  taken  by  church  and  private  chari- 
ties ;  but  in  the  event  of  these  latter  not  being  able  to 
take  care  of  the  poor  as  they  ought  to  do,  the  public 
administration  is  always  present  to  give  its  support. 

21.  However,  the  aim  of  this  legislation  has  not  been 
attained.  If  It  vras,  the  percentage  of  the  total  cost 
of  poor  relief  spent  by  public  administration  should 
have  fallen. 

22.  But  the  contrary  is  the  case,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  statement  of  percentages:  — 


Year. 

Public. 

Churches. 

Private 

1854 

40-1 

50-4 

9-5 

1857 

40-4 

.50-4 

9-5 

1869 

48-4 

42-2 

9-4 

1890 

42-8 

44-7 

12-5 

1896 

41-8 

4.3-4 

14-8 

1900 

44-7 

41-9 

13-4 

190.3 

47-6 

39-1 

13-3 

23.  Contrary  to  the  aim  of  the  law,  public  adminis- 
tration paid  more  than  either  thiS  churches  or  private 
charity. 

24.  In  order  to  give  a  summary  of  the  existing  chari- 
ties I  may  state  that  there  were  at  work  :  — 


OuTDOOE  Relief. 

Municipal  institutions 
Charities  of  40  different  churches 
Private  charities   -  -  - 

Indoor  Relief. 

Old  people  

Orphanages  ------ 

Destitute  and  fallen  women  and  chil- 
dren - 

Hospitals  


-  1,198 

-  3,057 

-  1,041 


710 
360 


Genebal  Relief. 


Employment 
Special  cases 
Foreigners 

(1898.) 


69 
712 


223 
72 
24 


7,476 


25.  The  indoor  relief  is  for  the  larger  part  in  the 
hands  of  the  churches.  Some  municipalities  have  their 
homes  for  old  men  and  women,  also  orphanages  and 
hospitals.  Privats  charities  do  the  same,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  churches  are  the  chief  dispensers  of  this 
kind  of  assistance. 

26.  Municipal  indoor  relief  is,  of  course,  also  limited 
to  what  is  strictly  necessary.  This  means  that  it  has 
a  somewhat  different  character  from  the  indoor  relief 
as  provided  by  the  churches  and  private  charities.  It 
is  more  restricted,  elementary,  and  doss  not  give  much 
comfort  to  inmates. 

27.  An  exception  is  made  by  municipal  hospitals,  for 
the  very  plausible  reason  that  these  institutions  are 
mainly  established  for  the  sake  of  public  health  and  tha 
recovery  and  nursing  of  the  sick  and  suffering,  which 
involve  a  more  generous  scheme  of  support. 

28.  In  Amsterdam  there  are  two  municipal  hosp  tals, 
which  are  always  overcrowded.  But  the  municipality 
has  made  an  arrangement  with  several  other  hospitals 
belonging  to  different  churches  and  private  associa- 
tions under  which  sick  poor,  if  they  so  wish,  must  be 
rsceived  by  these  hospitals,  subject  to  a  fee  of  Is.  6d. 
per  day  per  patient  being  paid  by  the  municipality. 
A  system  of  control  is  arranged  in  order  to  prevent 
abuses,  which  could  easily  occur  in  unduly  lengthening 
the  stay  of  the  sick  poor  in  these  hospitals  at  the  cost 
of  the  municipality. 

29.  Poor  lunatics  are  a  charge  upon  the  municipali- 
ties, but  the  provinces  have  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  asylums  as  far  as  no  other  asylums  exist. 

30.  Outdoor  medical  relief  at  the  home  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  charge  upon  the  municipalities.  In 
Amsterdam,  the  largest  town  and  capital  of  Holland, 
this  administration  was  thoroughly  reformed  some  six 
years  ago.  Under  the  management  of  a  Central  Direc- 
tion, this  part  of  public  service  is  organised  in  nine 
districts.  Every  district  has  charge  of  the  sick  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  Serving  in  every  district 
are  two  doctors  (on^  being  the  local  district  manager), 
one  surgeon,  one  obstetric  doctor,  two  nurses,  and 
from  two  to  four  midwives. 

31.  Every  district  has  its  office,  open  daily  at  an 
early  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  attending 
poor  persons  suffering  from  slight  ailments.  Serious 
illness  is  attended  to  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and 
the  cases  are  nursed  by  the  municipal  nurses.  The 
Central  Direction  has  to  supervise  the  efficient  and 
careful  attendance  of  the  poor  sick  by  the  municipal 
medical  men.  This  system  is  working  admirably  well, 
and  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  being  of 
advantage  to  the  hospitals,  which  would  prove  to  be  of 
insufficient  capacity  if  this  service  did  not  exist. 

32.  Tlie  statistics  of  poor  and  poor  relief,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  are  very  incomplete  and  rather  unreliable,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  uniformity  with  which  the 
different  institutions  make  their  statements  to  the 
Government.  There  is  an  astonishing  misapprehension 
between  these  institutions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
poor  to  be  reported.  Some  give  the  number  of  families, 
others  the  number  of  the  total  individuals  (members 
of  families)  supported.  Others,  again,  report  the  num- 
ber of  cases  ;  several  do  not  take  notice  of  relief  to  the 
same  families  receiving  help  also  from  other  institu- 
tions. In  themselves  the  existing  statistics  are  not 
quite  reliable,  but  I  think  that,  nevertheless,  some 
general  information  may  be  derived  from  them  if  we 
compare  them  for  a  series  of  years,  because  the  same 
errors  are  reproduced  every  year,  and  this  neutralises 
the  defects  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least. 

33.  The  number  of  assisted  poor  (outdoor  relief) 
amounted  to  the  following  figures:  — 


Pi'ovisiil  for 
indoor  lief. 


Munic:|,l 
hospitfl 
and  th 
co-opei|ioii 


Provisi 
lunati' 


Arran, 
ments  r 
outdoi 
medic;  elief, 


Unrel « 
of  sta 
of  poo  J'icf. 


Year. 

All  the  Year  Round. 

Temporary  Relief. 

Total. 

Population. 

1887 

95,207 

130,251 

225,458 

4,390,857 

1892 

106,817 

147,001 

253,818 

4,669,576 

1896 

100,612 

135,764 

236,376 

4,928,658 

1901 

95,304 

85,391 

180,695 

5,263,232 

1902 

94,695 

89,052 

183,747 

5,347,182 

1903 

91,348 

85,761 

• 

177,109 

5,430,961 
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Population. 

Per  head. 

£ 

s,  d. 

1887 

to  - 

1,002,343 

4,450,890 

4  8 

1892 

53 

1,193,617 

4,669,576 

5  1 

1896 

)J 

1,153,736 

4,928,658 

4  8 

1901 

1,482,146 

5,263,232 

5  7 

1904 

1,582,500 

5,509,659 

5  9 

The  increase  is  only  a  slight  one. 


nr.— A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  FIGURES  OF  DIFFERENT  TOWNS. 


^tistii  as  ^  comparison  between  the  figures  of  different  towns  cannot  be  given  on  a  large  scale,  but  the  following 

cost)  figures,  regarding  the  Municipal  Relief,  may  prove  of  interest. 

nici}l 

ifi^'  \  Total  Cost  per  Inhabitant. 


Year. 

Kingdom. 

Communities,  having  a  Population  of 

Under 
2,001  inh. 

From 
to  5 

2,001 
000. 

Under 
5,001. 

From  5,001 
to  20,000. 

From  20,001 
to  50,000. 

Above 
50,000. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1898 

1  9 

1  0 

1  9 

1  9 

2  9^ 

1901 

1  11 

0  10 

1 

2 

1  1 

1  H 

1  9i 

3  3| 

1904 

2  1 

0  \Ql 

1 

2^ 

I  1 

1  9 

1 

3  10 

36.  In  comparing  the  cost  of  municipal  relief,  as 
between  towns  of  more  than  50,000  population,  we 
arrive  at  the  following  amount  per  inhabitant ; — 

Year  1904.  General  cost  in  towns  of  more  than 
50,000  inhabitants  :— 


s. 

d. 

As  above 

3 

10 

Amsterdam  - 

5 

2 

Arnhem 

1 

10* 

The  Hague  - 

2 

9 

Groningen  - 

4 

10 

Haarlem 

2 

8 

Leiden 

1 

Rotterdam  - 

3 

'?! 

Utrecht 

2 

6 

I  intentionally  omit  giving  the  absolute  figures  of 
relief,  being  of  opinion  that  the  cost  per  inhabitant  will 
be  of  higher  interest  for  the  purpose  of  the  Commission. 

If  wanted  the  absolute  figures  can,  however,  be  given 
also. 

.tisics  as      37.  The  amount  of  the  total  expenses  per  inhabitant 
of      for  poor  relief  (with  the  exception  of  employment)  in 
ir|;lief     the  years  undermentioned  were  as  follows  : — 


1898. 

1901. 

1904. 

Municipalities  - 

s.  d. 

1  9 

s.  d. 
1  11 

s.  d. 

2  1 

Churches  -      -  - 

2  l\ 

2  2i 

2  2 

Private    -      -  . 

0  10 

0  9i 

0  9 

Total 

5  5 

5  8 

5  9t 

38.  These  expenses  i)er  inhabitant  in  towns  with  a  Statistics  ; 
higher  population  than  50,0(X)  were,  for  the  year  1904,  as  to  cost  of 
follows :—  poor  relief 

generally. 


Muni- 
cipal. 

Churches 

Private. 

Total. 

Amsterdam 

s.  d. 

5  2 

s. 
3 

d. 

10 

s. 

2 

d. 

0 

s.  d. 

11  0 

Arnliem  - 

1  lOi 

4 

2i 

0 

6  81 

The  Hague 

2  9 

3 

7 

1 

5 

7  9 

Groningen 

4  10 

2 

0 

3 

7  6i 

Haarlem  - 

2  8 

5 

1 

3| 

9  7 

Leiden 

1  10^ 

2 

lOi 

0 

6 

5  3 

Rotterdam 

3  7i 

2 

9 

1 

2^ 

7  7 

Utrecht  - 

2  6 

3 

2| 

3 

1 

8  9i 

The  average  - 

3  10 

3 

5i 

1 

7 

8  ^% 

IV.— VAGRANTS  AND  VAGABONDS. 


39.  Vagrants  and  vagabonds  are  committed  by  the  Number  of 
Courts  to  a  sj'stem  of  hard  work,  not  in  workhouses,  vagrants  in 
but  in  so-called  colonies.  colonies. 
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Number  of 
vagrants  in 
colonies. 


Were  present  in  such  colonies  in  the  year  :  — 




Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1887 

2,036 

2  036 

1888 

2,832 

2,832 

1889 

2,.578 

2,578 

1890 

3,686 

242 

3,928 

1891 

3,663 

229 

3,892 

1892 

3,389 

205 

3,594 

1893 

3,428 

170 

3,598 

1894 

3,416 

165 

3,581 

1895 

3,625 

138 

3,763 

1896 

3,463 

135 

3,598 

loy/ 

14U 

.1,  ( U.J 

1898 

3,611 

148 

3,7.59 

1905 

6,332 

13S 

6,470 

40.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  these  people  are  com- 
mitted on  account  of  vagrancy  ;  the  smallest  part  being 
on  account  of  drunkenness. 

Ghent  system  41.  As  to  the  unemployed,  no  reliable  figures  are  at 
of  unemploy-  hand.  In  the  larger  cities  (Amsterdam,  for  instance) 
nient  assur-  the  Municipality  has  organised  a  scheme  of  assurance 
ance  in  vogue  against  unemployment,  On  the  Ghent-system.    But  this 

has  only  been  done  lately,  so  that  no  statistics  of  any 

value  are  available. 


In  Work- 
shops. 

Otherwise. 

1  otal.  , 

1894 

1,483 

3,022 

4,505 

1895 

13,538 

3,085 

16,623 

1396 

18,370 

2,745 

21,115 

1897 

21,269 

2,069 

23,338 

1898 

18,029 

1,673 

19,702 

1901 

2,499 

1,261 

3,760 

1904         -       -  - 

2,273 

1,134 

3,407 

1 


N  iber  of 
uiQployeel 
vedsini 
18. 

Stiistical . 


The  figures  for  1895  to  1898  are  of  no  value,  being 
the  result  of  a  big  mistake  made  in  the  official  returns. 
They  represent  the  amount  of  days  during  which  the 
unemployed  have  been  employed  in  workshops,  instead 
of  the  number  of  unemployed. 

v.— THE  ELBERFELD-SYSTEM. 

I 

43.  Although  in  later  years  public   sympathies  areAc  titage 
tending  towards  this  system  of  care  for  the  poor  and  of  lerfek 
distribution  of  the  gifts,  it  is  not  yet  adopted  by  public  ovi  itiier 
services  of  Holland.      The  Poor  Law  in  this  country 
makes  the  adoption  of  the  Elberfeld  -  system  rather 
difficult. 

44.  Several  private  charities  have,  however,  adopted  it 
for  some  years.  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  a  short 
paper  published  by  me  in  the  "  Charity  Organisation 
Eeview  "  of  August,  1906  (a  copy  of  which  is  added 
to  this  statement  {see  Ajipendix  No.  XXII.  {A)), 
and  dealing  with  the  leading  private  association  in 
Amsterdam,  called  Liefdadigheid  Naar  Vermogen. 
Similar  associations,  whose  working-plan  is  also  based 
on  the  Elberfeld-system,  are  at  work  in  Haarlem,  Utrecht, 
Leeuvvarden,  Arnhem,  Breda,  Alk-maar,  The  Hague  and 
Rotterdam. 


Number  of       42.  The  yearly  Government  reports  state  the  number 
unemployed   of  unemployed  relieved,  as  follows  ; — 
relieved  since 


In  Work- 
shops. 

Other- 
wise. 

Total. 

1877 

1,476 

2,926 

4,402 

1878 

1,456 

2,896 

4,352 

1879 

1,561 

3,172 

4,733 

1880 

1,687 

3,.=>33 

5,240 

1881 

1,486 

3,205 

4,691 

1882 

1,136 

2,790 

3,935 

1883 

1,159 

2,512 

3,671 

1884 

1,103 

2,646 

3,749 

1885 

1,247 

3,128 

4,375 

1886 

1,336 

3,206 

4,.542 

1887 

1,375 

3,203 

4,578 

1888 

1,479 

3,327 

4,806 

1889 

1,475 

3,250 

4,725 

1890 

1,677 

3,290 

4,967 

18.91 

1,813 

3,071 

4,884 

1892 

1,679 

3,215 

4,894 

1893 

1,653 

2,9Ci 

4,614 

45.  In  my  opinion,  the  Elberfeld  system  is  tbs  only 
means  by  which,  in  large  cities,  poor  relief  can  be 
given  on  a  naturally  large  scale  without  incurring  the 
danger  of  pauperisation. 

46.  This,  ind&3d,  is  the  greatest  evil  to  be  avoided.  Vol  :ar\' 
but  also  the  most  difficult  to  avoid.   In  dividing  a  large  elen  it  of 
"  agglomeration  "  into  as  many  smaller  ones  as  the  Elb  eld 
number  of  poor  to  be  assisted  will  render  necessary,  and  *y^'  • 
in  placing  the  decision  of  applications  for  assistance  j 
m  thi3  hands  of  the  smaller  body  (district),  which  is  { 
personally  acquainted  with  the  case,  the  evil  or  danger  i 
of  red  tape  and  unsound  decisions  is  entirely  elimi-  i 
nated.  j 

47.  The  fundamental  principle  of  ihz  Elberfeld  sys- 
tem is  vei-y  simple  and  logical,  bringing  help  from  man 
to  man.  This  system,  however,  wants  two  main 
essentials  :  — 

(a)  A  considerable  number  of  voluntary  workers.  ' 

(b)  The  Si3nse  in  each  of  them  of  disciplined  work,  | 

i.e.,  the  willingness  t'o  serve  in  an  organisa- 
tion, and  to  follow  the  instructions  and  general  ! 
rules  laid  down  by  the  central  managing  body.  j 

48.  Tlie  application  of  this  system  in  Holland  is  still 
young,  having  only  been  in  operation  for  some  15  yaars. 
But  experience  has  shown  that,  although  the  Dutch 
mind  does  not  so  easily  accept  the  direction  of  others 
as  Germans  do,  nevertheless  no  serious  difficulty  has 
arisen,  and  I  may  state  that  it  is  working  admirably. 

49.  The  system  being,  of  course,  perfectly  known  to  , 
the  Royal  Commission,  I  think  a  detailed  description  j 
will  be  unnecessary.  | 

VI.— POOR  LAW  REFORM  IN  HOLLAND.  1 

50.  As  alrsady  stated  in  Part  II.  of  this  memoran  -  Need  I 
dum,  the  Dutch  law  wants  thorough  reform.  It  is  a  Law  ,oi 
most  unhappy  feature  that  such  reform  is  mixed  up 

with  politics,  which  in  reality  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case. 
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51.  The  problem  which  a  Poor  Law  has  to  solve  and 
regiilate  being  mainly  concerned  with  the  best  and  least 
costly  way  in  which  the  poor  have  to  be  supported, 
I  fail  to  see  where  politics  have  to  be  introduced. 

52.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  politics  do  enter 
into  the  situation,  and  the  deplorable  result  of  it  is 

■  that  reform  is  always  put  off  and  that  at  every  change 
of  Government  the  Poor  Law  reform  is  brought  to  nil. 

53.  In  the  last  10  years  we  hav3  had  three  different 
Cabinets,  each  of  which  has  prepared  a  Bill,  but  before 
it  could  be  submitted  for  discussion  a  new  Cabinet 
had  come  into  power,  and  withdrew  its  predecessor's 
scheme. 

54.  So,  poor  (and  philanthropic  workers)  have  been 
waiting  ever  so  long.  But  in  the  meantime  some  results 
have  nevertheless  been  attained  by  public  discussions  in 
papers  and  at  meetings,  promoted  principally  by  the 
advocates  of  private  charity.  These  discussions  have 
brought  about  an  average  "  communis  opinion." 

55.  The  main  points  round  which  a  future  reform  will 
probably  centre  are  the  following  :  — 

(1)  In  every  town  an  association  of  all  the  existing 

charities  (public,  church,  and  private)  to  be 
established,  in  order  to  secure  co-operation  and 
efficient  organisation. 

(2)  In  every  town  a  central  register  to  be  instituted, 

in  which  all  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
assisted  poor  shall  be  recorded  for  consultation 
by  all  the  associated  charities. 

(3)  Public  relief  to  be  organised  on  the  Elberfeld 
plan. 

J.  r.  L.  Blankekbeeg. 
Amsterdam,  April  12th,  1908. 

100021.  (Chairman.)  The  Act  regulating  the  Dutch 
Poor  Law  was  passed  in  the  year  1854,  I  understand  ? — 
Yes,  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

100022.  There  exists  no  legal  right  to  rehef  in  Holland, 
does  there  ? — No. 

100023.  And  there  is  no  appeal  to  a  court  of  law  ? — 
There  is  nothing  of  that  sort. 

100024.  l"he  peculiar  feature  of  your  system  seems  to 
me  to  be  that  indoor  relief  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
churches  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

100025.  In  indoor  relief  do  you  include  medical  relief  ? 
—No,  we  do  not  include  medical  rehef  in  that ;  we  mean 
the  relief  given  in  old  age  and  to  orphans  and  so  on. 

100026.  You  mean  the  relief  given  to  children  and 
old  people  ? — Yes. 

100027.  In  Amsterdam  there  are  two  municipal 
hospitals,  you  say ;  is  the  treatment  there  free  ? — Not 
quite.  For  the  down-right  poor  it  is  free,  of  course, 
but  anyone  who  is  on  the  edge  of  poverty  has  to  pay 
something  according  to  his  income. 

100028.  That,  I  suppose,  is  settled  by  the  authority  ? 
— Yes,  by  the  town  authority. 

100029.  Does  that  practice  work  well  ? — It  does  work 
well.  If  the  patient  could  not  pay  himself,  his  relatives 
might  pay— his  father  or  his  son,  for  instance. 

100030.  Outdoor  medical  relief,  I  understand,  is  a 
charge  on  the  municipality  ? — Yes. 

100031.  Is  that  relief  generally  free  ?— That  relief 
is  quite  free.  It  was  instituted  only  about  six  years 
ago,  with  a  view  to  relieving  the  burden  on  the  hospitals. 

100032.  In  every  district  I  suppose  there  are  doctors 
and  nurses  ? — Yes. 

100033.  And  each  district  has  its  office  ?— Yes,  there 
is  a  small  office  in  each  district. 

_  100034.  It  is  open  every  day  ?— Yes,  from  hf.lf-prst 
eight  till  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

100035.  Is  all  the  medical  rehef  there  given  free  ?  

Yes,  it  is  given  all  free.  i^, 

100036.  May  anybody  apply  for  this  rehef,  or  must 
they  have  a  hmited  income  ? — Everj'body  can  get  relief, 
but  before  relief  is  given  gratuitously  an  inquiry  is  mac'e 
by  the  paid  officials  of  the  town,  whether  the  applicant 
is  or  is  not  able  to  pay  something  ;  if,  on  this  inquiiy, 
it  turns  out  that  he  crnnot  pay,  then  he  receives  the 
medical  relief  free,  but  if  it  turns  out  that  he  can  pay 
something,  then,  of  course,  a  small  amount  is  charged. 


100037.  If  a  man  who  is  ill  or  whose  family  is  ill  was  3Ir.  J.  F.  L, 
to  go  to  one  of  these  offices  and  receive  medical  relief,  Blankenberg. 

and  afterwards  it  appeared  that  he  could  afford  to  pay,   

would  he  be  made  to  pay  ?— Yes,  he  would.  ^^Y,  1908. 

100038.  To  use  a  common  expression,  tlio  doctors  of  Outdoor 

the  district  office  would  treat  him  first  and  then  inquire  medical  relief 
afterwards  ;  is  that  what  would  happen  ?  —No.    The  ^"4  investi- 
inquiry  is  made  first.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  ^\ 
anyone  can  apply  for  the  right  to  medical  relief  in  the 
case  of  himself  or  his  family  becoming  ill ;   then  inquiry 
is  made  by  the  paid  officers  of  the  town,  and  he  is  pub 
on  the  list.    If  his  name  is  placed  upon  the  hst,  then 
he  can  get  his  medical  relief  for  nothing  by  going  to  one 
of  these  offices. 

100039.  But  if  he  is  not  on  the  list,  he  could  not  get  it 
free  ? — No. 

100040.  Are  the  lists  revised  every  year  ? — They  are 
revised  every  half-year. 

100041.  Your  statistics  of  poor  relief  are  not  very  Unreliability 
complete,  I  think  you  say  t- — No  ;  I  regret  to  say  they  of  Poor  Law 
are  not.  statistics. 

100042.  Therefore,  we  must  not  attach  too  much 
importance  to  the  figures  which  you  give  us  ? — Not  too 
much,  but,  of  course,  a  comparison  spread  over  a  series 
of  years  is  of  value. 

100043.  Do  the  figures  you  give  us  in  Paragraph  33 
include  the  number  of  times  a  person  has  been  relieved — 
because  a  person  might  be  relieved  two  or  three  times 
in  the  same  year — or  do  they  only  include  the  number 
of  persons  relieved  ?  Obviously  the  column  headed 
"  All  the  year  round  "  answers  itself,  but  in  the  column 
headed  "  Temporary  relief  "  the  same  person  might  have 
been  relieved  more  than  once,  and  might  be  counted 
more  than  once  ? — Assistance  is  given  up  to  a  maximum 
of  one  year,  but  we  may  give  them  assistance  for  two 
months  or  three  months  or  four  months  or  any  other 
number  of  months,  and  then  no  relief  is  given  perhaps 
until  two  months  later,  when  relief  has  again  become 
necessary.  Those  cases  would  come  under  the  head 
"  Temporary  relief." 

100044.  So  that  a  man  might  be  counted  twice  ? — 
In  that  case,  yes. 

100045.  Therefore,  the  figures  in  that  column  would  be 
rather  in  excess  of  the  actual  number  of  persons  re- 
lieved ? — They  would  be  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
physical  persons  relieved,  when  you  are  dealing  with 
temporary  relief. 

100046.  Now  taking  the  cost  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  Comparison 
number  of  persons  relieved  ;  your  experience  is,  I  think,  of  rural  and 
that  more  persons  are  relieved  in  the  towns  than  in  the  urban 
country  ? — That  is  the  case  with  the  big  towns.    Y^ou  pauperinii. 
will  see  from  my  Statement  that  Amsterdam,  which  is 

the  biggest  tovra,  has  the  highest  percentage. 

100047.  Are  there  any  districts  in  Holland  which  have 
no  towns  and  are  purely  agricultural  ? — No.  The  towna 
are  spread  all  over  the  country. 

100048.  But  the  pauperism  is  less  in  the  rural  districts 
than  it  is  in  the  towns  ? — Yes. 

100049.  As  regards  vagrants  and  vagabonds,  they  are  Deterrent 
committed,  you  say,  by  the  courts  to  a  system  of  hard  effect  of 
wor'K  in  colonies  ? — Yes.  labour 

•  colonic^ 

100050.  Are  the  colonies  public  colonies  or  are  they 

undertaken  by  private  persons  ? — There  are  two  sorts 
of  them  ;  there  are  two  which  are  maintained  by  the 
authorities,  and  there  is  one  other  which  is  maintained  by 
a  private  charity. 

100051.  In  Germany  there  are  colonies  which  are 
private  colonies,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  superintended 
by  private  individuals  ;  and  then  there  are  penal  colonies 
which  are  associated  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  penal 
workliouse  is,  I  understand,  more  severe  than  the  labour 
colony  ? — That  is  so. 

100052.  Is  it  the  same  in  Holland  ?— Yes. 

100053.  If  a  vagrant  or  a  vagabond  is  found,  he  is 
committed  by  a  court  of  law  ? — Yes. 

100054.  Not  by  a  Poor  Law  authority,  but  by  a  court 
of  law  ? — Yes,  by  a  regular  court. 

100055.  Does  your  system  of  labour  colonies  answer 
very  well  ? — It  docs  remarkably. 
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100056.  It  does  reclaim  people,  you  think  ? — Yes,  it 
does  reclaim  them.  They  hate  it  very  much,  and  they 
do  not  want  to  be  put  in  there  again.  But  we  have  not 
many  vagrants,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so — not 
many  men  who  wander  along  the  highways. 

100057.  A  vagrant  or  a  vagabond  is  committed  to  ono  of 
your  labour  colonies  for  a  certain  time,  is  he  not  ?— Yes  ; 
it  depends  upon  the  case. 

100058.  When  he  comes  out,  is  he  given  any  money  as 
representing  the  work  he  has  done  ? — Yes.  Whilst  he  is 
there  some  money  is  put  by  for  him,  and  when  he  comes 
out,  he  gets  a  certain  amount.  I  do  not  think  very  highly 
of  that  system,  because  when  he  gets  out  he  spends  it 
pretty  much  in  drinking. 

10005".  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  no  money 
he  could  not  support  himself  ? — That  is  right ;  but  I 
should  prefer  a  system  which  would  not  hand  him  his 
money  all  at  once.  The  longer  he  has  been  in  the  colony, 
the  more  money  he  has  in  his  pockets  when  he  leaves  it, 
and  the  more  he  drinks.  If  we  could  establish  a  system 
by  which  the  payment  of  the  money  was  spread  over  some 
months,  I  think  that  would  be  better. 

100060.  Is  drunkenness  a  great  cause  of  pauperism 
in  Holland  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  most  dreadful  cause. 

100061.  Is  it  one  of  the  main  causes  ? — Yes.  But  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  drunkenness  in  Holland  is  going 
down.  In  former  times,  about  twenty  years  ago  say,  in 
Amsterdam  we  were  constantly  seeing  drunken  people, 
but  now  we  do  not  see  so  many.  Happily,  there  is  an 
improvement  in  that  respect ;  and  we  have  had  lately 
an  Act  passed  to  deal  with  the  subject. 

100062.  As  regards  the  unemployed  in  Amsterdam,  I 
think  the  municipality  have  organised  a  system  of  in- 
surance against  unemplojnnent,  based  on  the  Belgian 
system  ? — Yes. 

100063.  Have  you  watched  its  working  at  all  ? — Yes  ; 
I  have  taken  part  in  it  myself  as  a  town  councillor.  It 
has  only  been  in  existence  for  two  years,  so  I  cannot  give 
you  many  particulars  about  it.  It  has  not  taken  much 
root  in  Amsterdam  as  yet. 

100064.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  system  would  be  of 
use  to  the  organised  and  skilled  trades  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

100065.  But  that  it  does  not  touch  the  unskilled 
trades  ? — No,  it  does  not  touch  the  unorganised  trades  ; 
and  that  is  the  great  difficulty.  However,  it  may  induce 
the  men  to  join  a  union. 

100066.  I  suppose  you  have  in  Amsterdam  a  good 
many  of  what  we  call  the  casual  class,  that  is,  persons 
who  are  employed  in  loading  and  unloading  ships  ? — Yes. 

100067.  The  classes  who  are  not  in  constant  employ- 
ment are  an  improvident  lot  as  a  rule,  are  they  not  ? — 
That  is  right. 

100068.  That  is  your  experience  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

100069.  This  scheme  would  not  touch  them,  would  it  ? 
— It  is  only  at  its  beginning  to-day  in  Amsterdam. 

100070.  Although  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  better-class 
workers  and  to  those  trades  which  are  organised,  it  does 
jiot  really  touch  the  most  difficult  class  of  all  ? — No,  not 

:yet. 

100071.  Do  you  think  it  will  ? — I  fear  very  much  that 
it  will  not.  It  only  means  that  some  of  the  labourers  will 
be  induced  to  join  an  organisation  ;  and  they  wiU  do  so  of 
course  in  their  own  interests. 

100072.  It  miy,  in  that  way,  indirectly  do  them  good 
by  inducing  them  to  join  a  union  ? — Yes  ;  but  perhaps 
after  five  or  six  years  it  will  be  otherwise. 

100073.  I  suppose  the  difficulty  is  that  you  cannot 
get  this  class  to  pay  weekly  subscriptions  ? — ^No  ;  they 
do  not  pay  anything. 

100074.  As  regards  the  Elberfeld  system,  I  imderstand 
that  in  Germany  the  authorities  are  able  to  put  some 
pressure  on  individuals  to  join  ? — Yes. 

100075.  Are  you  able  to  put  any  pressure  of  the  same 
kind  in  Holland  ? — No,  you  cannot  do  that  in  Holland ; 
we  have  not  the  same  power  in  that  respect. 

100076.  Has  the  Elberfeld  system  worked  well  in 
Holland  ? — As  I  say  in  my  Statement,  it  has  only  been 
adopted  by  private  charity.  As  far  as  Amsterdam  goes, 
I   am   the   President   there,  and  it  works  admirably. 


We  have  a  stafi  of  400  or  500  workers,  and  it  has  gone 
on  very  well  for  the  fifteen  years  that  it  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

100077.  Can  you  get  sufficient  workers  ?- — At  present,  Coi 
yes.  We  have  had  more;  we  have  had  600,  and  nowexttof 
we  have  only  about  400,  so  that  it  has  gone  backwards  "^''■  able 
a  little  bit.  But  we  have  always  got  people ;  we  have  pgjjj''*** 
not  had  any  difficulty  in  that  respect. 

100078.  The  Elberfeld  system  applies  only  to  charity 
in  Holland,  does  it  ? — Only  to  charity. 

100079.  Charity  plays  a  larger  part  in  dealing  with 
pauperism  in  Holland  than  in  most  countries,  does  it 
not  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

100080.  [Miss  Hill.)  Not  if  you  count  the  churches  in  ? 
The  churches  play  a  very  large  part  in  your  system  ? — 
Yes. 

100081.  [Mr.  Loch.)  Does  that  not  in  some  way  qualify 
your  answer,  that  the  churches  play  a  smaller  part  in  the 
whole  business  than  the  official  relief  ?  If  we  take  the 
three,  the  municipality,  the  churches,  and  the  private 
charity,  the  total  intervention  represented  by  the  last 
two  is  larger  than  the  intervention  represented  by  the 
municipality  alone,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

100082.  {Chairman.)  When  I  used  the  word  "charity," 
I  meant  both  the  charity  of  the  churches  and  private 
charity,  and  from  the  Appendix  A.  {Sec  Appendix 
No.  XXII.  {A)  )  which  you  have  handed  in,  it 
would  seem  that  the  percentage  of  charitable  relief  in 
that  sense  is  greater  than  the  percentage  of  State  relief  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  so.  The  object  of  the  law  has  been  to  take  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  work  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
State.  That  aim  has  not  been  attained  yet ;  the  State 
has  always  to  do  more  and  more,  while  the  churches 
are  going  back. 

100083.  There  has  been  a  difficulty  about  passing  a  Kej  .rat 
law  to  reform  the  Poor  Law  in  Holland,  and  in  the  last  of  I  wni 
paragraph  of  your  Statement  you  enumerate  what  are  the  '^''^ 
points  upon  which  future  reform  should  be  based.    Yoiu:      ' ' 
first  proposal  is  that  there  should  be  an  association  of  all 

the  existing  charities  (State,  church,  and  private)  in  order 
to  secure  co-operation  and  efficient  organisation  ? — Yes.  J 

100084.  Your  next  proposal  is  to  have  a  central  register 
in  every  town,  in  which  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
assisted  poor  shall  be  recorded  ? — Yes. 

100085.  I  suppose  now  there  is  no  central  register  of  all 
the  persons  who  are  helped  by  charity  ? — At  present 
not  throughout  the  land,  but  in  Amsterdam  we  have 
succeeded,  by  hard  work  and  by  always  keeping  to  this 
point,  in  forming  an  association  of  the  charities  ;  but  ; 
that  is  only  in  Amsterdam.  There  we  have  a  register.  ; 
Every  one  of  the  charities  gives  the  names  of  their  assisted 
poor  to  the  keeper  of  the  register ;  and  so  everyone  in 
Amsterdam  who  is  concerned  in  charitable  work,  when 
taking  up  a  case,  goes  at  once  to  the  register  and  looks 
to  see  if  the  name  is  there,  and  if  so,  by  what  charity  it  has 
been  put  on  the  list,  and  then  he  goes  to  get  the  particulars 
from  that  church  or  charity,  and  so  on. 

100086.  Did  the  charities  dislike  giving  that  information 
at  first  ? — Yes,  very  much.  With  the  churches  we  had 
very  hard  work.  The  churches  said — I  can  speak  frankly 
of  course — "  You  do  not  want  to  know  whom  I  am  assist- 
ing ;  if  I  assist  a  brother  of  mine,  I  never  tell  what  I  give 
my  brother."  But  that  is  all  very  well  when  that  brother 
is  going  to  another  charity  and  asking  for  more  money ; 
then,  of  course,  both  parties  have  an  interest  in  knowing 
from  whom  he  already  gets  something.  By  persuasion 
and  continuous  work,  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in 
forming  such  a  register,  and  at  present  there  is  only  one 
church  that  does  not  agree ;  that  is  the  Calvinist.  We 
have  forty  churches  in  Holland. 

100087.  Your  third  and  last  proposal  is  that  public  Ad\ 
relief  should  be  organised  on  the  Elberfeld  plan  ?— Yes,  of  1  ' 
that  is  so. 

100088.  The  Elberfeld  plan  [means  that  each  person 
should  be  visited  constantly,  does  it  not  ?— Yes. 

100089.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  that 
constant  visitation  ?— I  attach  paramount  importance 
to  it.  Each  of  our  visitors  sees  very  few  poor— at  the 
most  five  families  ;  so  he  can  look  after  them  all. 

100090.  {Prebendary  Bussell  Wakefield.)  With  regard  to  ^{j'^"  „ 
the  money  that  the  churches  have  ;  is  that  money  which  chai  1 
they  collect  year  by  year,  or  is  it  money  that  they  have  in  agei  !s 
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endowment  ? — It  is  both.  The  principal  churches  in 
Holland  are  rich,  but  their  wealth  has  gone  down,  because 
the  churches  are  not  so  much  attended  as  they  used  to  be. 
The  Catholic  Church,  of  course,  does  well,  but  the  other 
churches  are  not  so  well  attended  as  they  were  in  former 
times,  so  they  do  not  give  much,  as  they  have  not  much 
money  to  give.  They  collect  every  Sunday  in  the 
churches,  but,  of  course,  when  the  people  do  not  go  to 
church  they  do  not  collect  much. 

100091.  I  suppose  the  wealthier  churches  are  those 
that  have  not  now  so  large  au  attendance  ? — Yes. 

100092.  Unless  there  was  this  system  of  combination 
between  the  various  bodies,  the  churches,  the  State,  and 
the  private  charities,  some  people  might  get  help  in 
three  directions  ? — Yes. 

100093.  And  those,  of  course,  would  be  the  least 
deserving  ? — Yes.  That  is  what  the  register  is  meant  to 
deal  with.  I  had  a  case  lately  where  a  person  came  to 
my  society  and  said  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  then  he 
went  to  another  society  and  said  he  was  a  Catholic.  If 
you  do  not  mutually  aid  each  other  in  this  respect,  you 
will  be  deceived,  of  course. 

100094.  With  regard  to  your  labour  colonies  and  the 
giving  of  money  to  these  people  when  they  go  out,  in 
Belgium  they  find  very  often  that  a  pereon  is  anxious 
to  get  out  directly  he  knows  he  has  a  fair  amount  of 
money,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  thorough  drinking 
bout ;  do  you  find  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  Holland  ? — 
With  us  he  cannot  get  out  when  he  likes ;  he  must  stay 
for  the  due  time. 

100095.  But  when  he  has,  so  to  speak,  amassed  money 
through  the  work  that  he  does,  is  not  the  good  conduct 
that  he  shows  sometimes  due  to  the  fact  that  he  desires 
to  get  a  good  character,  in  order  to  get  a  permit  to  go  out 
as  early  as  possible  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow  your  question. 

100096.  What  happens  in  Belgium  is  this  :  They  find 
that  a  man  works  extremely  well  in  the  colonies,  and  when 
he  has  got  a  certain  amount  of  money  put  by,  he  is  given 
a  permit  to  go  out,  and  he  then  goes  and  has  a  drinking 
bout  and  then  he  passes  on  to  another  colony,  and  changes 
his  colony  so  to  speak  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

100097.  Sometimes  they  find  he  goes  to  Brussels  and 
gets  his  drink  there  ;  then  he  goes  for  the  night  into  the 
poorhouse  which  there  is  there  for  travellers,  and  then  he 
goes  back  to  the  colony  ? — Yes. 

100098.  Does  that  kind  of  thing  happen  with  you  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  had  that  also. 

100099.  Should  you  say  that  there  is  a  real  reformation 
of  character,  nevertheless,  produced  by  the  colonies  as 
a  rule  ? — No.  I  only  consider  the  colonies  as  a  means  of 
locking  them  up. 

100100.  And  keeping  them  away  from  temptation  ? — 
Yes. 

100101.  You  think  that  practically  the  continuous 
detention  is  almost  the  only  safeguard  for  that  sort  of 
person  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  You  cannot  alter  the  character 
of  the  man,  you  see. 

100102.  You  say  that  all  expenses  resulting  from 
mimicipal  relief  given  to  a  poor  person  form  a  charge  upon 
the  locality  in  which  he  is  residing  ? — Yes. 

100103.  You  say  many  of  your  towns  are  small  and 
they  are  mapped  all  round  the  country  ;  does  that  mean 
the  town  or  the  commune  ? — The  town  itself.  For 
instance,  in  Amsterdam  a  poor  man  comes  from,  say 
The  Hague  or  from  Rotterdam  ;  when  he  gets  to  Amster- 
dam he  is  poor,  and  Amsterdam  must  relieve  him. 

100104.  Is  the  fact  that  indoor  relief  is,  for  the  larger 
part,  in  the  hands  of  the  churches,  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  past  days  the  buildings  were  put  up  by  the  churches  ? 
—Yes. 

100105.  But  they  find  it  is  more  difiScult  every  year  for 
them  to  keep  their  institutions  going  ? — Yes. 

100106.  Have  you  any  simple  labour  registries  or 
labour  bureaux  in  Holland  ? — No,  we  have  not. 

100107.  You  have  nothing  of  that  sort  ? — No.  Last 
week  in  Amsterdam  we  founded  a  kind  of  municipal 
exchange  for  labourers  who  are  in  search  of  work  to 
come  to,  and  for  employers  to  come  to  for  labourers. 
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100108.  You  have  just  started  one  tlien  ? — There  was  Mr.  J.  F.  L, 

one  in  Amsterdam  under  private  enterprise,  but  now  Blankenberg. 

the  town  has  taken  it  over.  , ,         ,  „ 
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100109.  It  is  a  municipal  one  now  then  ? — Yes,  since   

last  week.  Municipal 

100110.  Up  to  the  present,  do  you  believe  that  it  has  jf^l^^eau 
done  good  work  ? — Yes  ;  still  it  is  very  small  in  amount ; 

it  has  not  been  of  much  importance  so  far. 

100111.  They  want  to  be  more  known,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

100112.  Do  the  employers  go  to  it  themselves  ? — Yes ; 
the  employers  go  there  as  a  rule. 

100113.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  Referring  to  Paragraph  39,  does  Cause  of 
that  table  give  the  actual  increase  in  number  of  vagrants  increase  in 
and  vagabonds  sent  to  the  colonies  in  each  succeeding  ^*^°"'^'^''^'^°y 
year  ?— Yes. 

100114.  Is  that  in  proportion  to  population  ;  in  other 
words,  has  the  population  increased  proj  ortionately  ? — I 
give  the  population  in  Paragraph  33. 

100115.  The  increase  shown  in  Paragraph  39  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  increase  in  population,  I  see  ? — Yes. 

100116.  How  do  you  account  for  that  increase  your- 
self ? — You  see  the  larger  part  are  men  ;  so  I  think  the 
laws  against  drunkenness  are  now  being  more  stringently 
taken  in  hand  and  applied.  Drunken  people  are  more 
often  put  into  these  colonies  now  than  they  were  in 
former  times. 

100117.  This  increase  shown  in  Paragraph  39  then  is  Causes  of 
due  to  increased  vigour  of  administration  ? — That  is  increased 
what  I  think.  Law 

,     „  ,  .  ,     ,        ,         ,    relief  by 

100118.  Now  takmg  the  figures  which  show  how  the  state, 
public  assistance  has  gradually  increased,  may  I  ask 

you  to  account  for  that  ? — There  are  two  main  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  as  I  told  you,  the  assistance  given 
by  the  churches  has  been  reduced,  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  been  more  liberal  in  later  years,  and  we 
frequently  assist  people  whom  we  would  not  have  assisted  / 
thirty  years  ago. 

100119.  In  what  direction  is  there  that  increase  of 
public  assistance  ?  Are  fresh  classes  of  people  brought 
in  ? — No,  there  are  no  other  classes  introduced,  but 
more  money  is  given. 

100120.  More  is  given  in  each  case  ? — Yes.  In  Amster- 
dam, for  instance,  the  poor  relief  of  the  town  is  limited 
to  5s.  per  week,  and  in  former  times  the  average  was  only 
one  florin,  that  means  Is.  8d.  ;  but  that  average  of  Is.  8d. 
has  been  raised  to,  I  think,  about  2s. 

100121.  Are  the  percentages  given  in  Paragraph  22 
percentages  of  expenditure  or  of  persons  relieved  ? — 
That  relates  to  money. 

100122.  You  have  no  corresponding  table  of  the 
number  of  persons,  have  you  ? — I  can  send  it  over,  if  you 
like. 

100123.  That  would  be  very  interesting  ;  perhaps  w© 
may  have  that  ? — I  will  send  it  with  pleasure.  {See 
Appendix  No.  XXII  {By) 

100124.  May  I  ask  whether  any  of  the  money  voted 
by  the  municipality  is  taken  to  the  poor  in  their  own 
homes  by  the  voluntary  workers  ? — In  Amsterdam  it  is. 

100125.  The  municipal  relief  is  taken  to  their  own 
homes  by  voluntary  workers,  and  not  by  the  officers  ? — 
That  is  so  ;  the  municipal  relief  is  taken  to  the  houses 
themselves  by  the  voluntary  workers.  That  is  a  very 
good  system. 

100126.  Has  that  always  been  done  ? — That  system  is 
only  four  yea-  s  old.  In  former  times  we  had  large  rows  of 
people  standing  outside  the  office,  and  that  was  a  very 
bad  system.  Now  that  is  all  changed,  and  every  penny 
is  taken  into  the  house  of  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
assisted,  by  the  voluntary  workers — even  the  municipal 
relief.  That  is  a  very  good  system  ;  indeed  it  is  a  very 
great  improvement. 

100127.  May  I  ask  how  the  muncipal  authority  get  the 
voluntary  workers  ?— The  town  has  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  different  churches,  so  that,  for  instance,  a 
Catholic  poor  person  can  be  helped  by  his  Catholic  organisa- 
tion. These  organisations  are  established  especially  for 
the  purpose. 

100128.  Does  that  involve  any  meeting  between  the 
various  societies  ? — Yes.    That  is  quite  a  new  system, 
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Mr.  J.  F.  L.  but  there  will  be  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  workers  all 
Blankenberg.  round.    Then,  in  addition  to  that,  the  boards  of  guardians 

  come  together  and  meet  separately  every  association — the 

11  May,  1908.  Catholics,  the  Protestants,  the  Jews,  and  so  on. 

Organisation      100129.  Have  you  a  separate  conference  of  the  muni- 
for  co-opera-  cipal  authority,  the  charities,  and  the  churches  in  Amster- 
tion  or         dam  ?— Yes. 
voluntary 

and  muni-  1001.30.  In  each  of  the  nine  districts  into  which  Amster- 
cipal  relief,    dam  is  divided  ? — No. 

100131.  Then  the  conference  is  for  the  whole  of  Amster- 
dam V — Yes. 

100132.  That  must  be  a  very  large  meeting,  must  it 
not  ? — I  think  it  means  about  500  people.  When  the 
board  of  guardians  meet  every  association  separately 
that  is  where  the  work  is  done.  The  other  meeting,  the 
big  meeting,  will  only  be  a  kind  of  social  function,  so  to 
say. 

100133.  How  often  are  the  smaller  meetings  held  ? — 
It  is  intended  to  have  them  twice  a  year  ;  but  this  is 
only  a  new  organisation,  as  I  told  you,  and  the  larger 
scale  was  only  introduced  about  half  a  year  ago. 

100134.  It  is  vejy  general  in  its  work,  I  suppose,  and 
does  not  deal  with  individual  cases  ? — No,  of  course  not. 
It  is  intended  to  deal  with  the  general  functions,  the  way  in 
which  improvements  can  be  introduced,  and  so  on.  The 
church  organisations,  for  instance,  can  make  known  their 
wishes,  and  everything  they  ask  can  be  considered.  The 
object  is  the  improvement  of  the  system. 

100135.  Does  the  municipality  pay  any  of  the  working 
expenses  of  the  charities  ? — No. 

100136.  Nor  of  the  churches  ?— No.  It  is  all  done  by 
voluntary  self-sacrifice,  I  might  say. 

100137.  Referring  to  Paragraph  26,  is  there  a  clear  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  classes  assisted  by  the  chari- 
ties and  those  assisted  by  the  municipality  ? — No,  there 
is  not  a  clear  line  of  demarcation. 

100138.  Those  who  are  assisted  by  the  municipality  are 
not  the  more  destitute  ? — No,  they  are  not.  The  muni- 
cipality gives  assistance  where  a  man  is  starving,  even  if 
he  has  been  a  drunken  man,  for  instance  ;  it  gives  him 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  bread,  coal,  and  so  on,  but  it  does 
not  give  him  money,  and,  of  course,  it  does  not  allow  a 
man  to  starve.  The  private  charities,  of  course,  have 
another  "consideration  in  their  action,  and  that  is  the 
desire  to  better  the  mar. 

100139.  And  to  prevent  the  causes  ? — Yes.  My  im- 
pression is  that  a  drinking  man  never  can  be  bettered 
and  that  once  a  drunkard  ever  a  drunkard.  That  is  my 
experience.  We  have  now  a  colony  in  the  north  of 
Holland  which  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  drinking  people,  and  my  experience  is  that  it 
does  not  help  much  unless  the  man  stays  longer  than 
a  year — then  it  might  be  of  some  use.  But,  generally 
speaking,  the  people  who  have  been  there  for  less  than  a 
year  fall  back  into  their  old  habits. 

100140.  You  say  in  Paragraph  18 :  "  The  cost  of 
in  and  outdoor  relief  to  a  poor  person  is  recoverable  from 
himself  should  his  position  improve  ;  "  does  that  apply 
to  municipal  relief  only  ? — Yes,  only  to  municipal  relief. 

100141.  And  not  to  charity  ?— The  law  does  not  permit 
it  in  the  case  of  private  charity,  but  the  law  does  permit 
it  in  the  case  of  municipal  relief. 

100142.  It  is  recovered  by  legal  process,  then  ?— Yes  ; 
sometimes  it  is  done.  In  my  career  as  a  member  of  a 
board  of  guardians  we  have  done  it  twice,  and  we  got 
back  our  money. 

100143.  (Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  In  bow  many 
years  is  that  ? — Twenty-three  years. 

Registration      100144.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  Have  you  given  the  population 
of  charities,    of  Amsterdam  in  yoiu:  Statement  ? — No.    It  is  now 
about  600,000. 

100145.  You  speak  of  the  registration  of  relief  in  each 
individual  case  ;  that  must  be  done  in  districts  in  Am- 
sterdam, I  suppose  ? — We  have  a  central  office  for  that ; 
it  is  a  private  association  of  all  the  charities. 

100146.  One  central  office  for  a  city  with  600,000 
persons  ? — Yes  ;  but  not  every  one  of  those  is  poor.  In 
the  central  part  of  the  town  we  have  a  small  office,  and 
every  week  all  the  different  charities  send  in  their  lists. 
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100147.  Is  it  done  quite  voluntarily  ? — Yes,  and  every 
name  is  entered  in  the  register.  Therefore,  any  voluntary 
or  paid  officer  who  has  to  examine  into  a  case,  first  goes 
to  the  register  and  ascertains  whether  an  applicant  is 
known,  and  if  he  is  known,  then  the  officer  applies  to  the 
charity  to  which  the  applicant  is  known.  It  works 
admirably  well. 

100148.  When  they  find  that  a  case  is  being  assisted  State  s,e 
by  two  charities,  do  those  two  charities  meet  together  ?•  -  ^'i^'ion 
Yes,  of  course.  chariti 

100149.  What  sort  of  a  decision  do  they  arrive  at— 
that  both  shall  not  help,  or  that  they  shall  co-operate  ? — 
That  is  left  to  them  personally  to  decide.  The  system 
has  only  been  working  for  a  few  years  now. 

100150.  Have  you  any  meetings  arranged  for  that  ? — 
Yes  ;  we  have  a  meeting  every  two  months.  I  hope  it 
will  come  to  tliis,  that  when  a  man  or  a  family  has  applied 
to  more  than  one  charity,  those  charities  will  arrange 
with  each  other  only  to  send  one  person  to  inquire  into 
the  case.  I  consider  it  a  very  great  evil  to  send  several 
visitors  from  different  charities  to  the  same  family  ;  one 
says  :  "  You  look  black,"  and  the  other  says  :  "  You 
look  white,"  and  so  on.  Therefore,  the  charities  do  not 
get  any  protection  in  that  way.  I  hope  it  will  come 
that  in  such  a  case  the  charities  will  delegate  the  visiting 
to  one  man  and  only  one  man,  or  one  lady. 

100151.  And  that  one  lady  might  represent  two  or 
three  charities  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  worst  thing  you  can- 
do  is  to  send  two  or  three  visitors  to  one  family.  I  think 
that  is  a  great  mistake. 

100152.  Did  you  say  that  the  municipal  authority  met 
the  representatives  of  the  charities  every  two  months  ? — 
No.  I  said  the  associated  charities  in  Amsterdam  meet 
every  two  months,  and  we  discuss  different  matters. 
That  is  a  very  good  arrangement.  We  do  not  always 
speak  about  the  individual  poor  we  assist,  but  we  speak 
about  general  questions — about,  for  instance,  the  interest 
we  have  in  commerce,  about  the  assistance  we  give  in 
food,  coal,  and  so  on.  Then  we  have  meetings  at  which 
the  subject  of  poor  relief  generally  is  discussed.  Every- 
one can  collect  money  in  Holland  for  these  purposes,  but 
there  has  just  been  presented  by  the  Government  to- 
Parliament  a  Bill  regulating  the  collection  of  the  money. 
We  have  had  that  Bill  under  discussion,  and  so  on.  Then 
we  have  discussed  different  methods  of  assistance  in  our 
association.  Until  last  month  we  have  not  had  in  Holland 
a  general  society  for  the  whole  of  the  country,  such  as 
they  have  in  Germany  ;  but  on  April  27th,  in  Amsterdam, 
we  established  a  society  of  that  character,  I  am  happy 
to  say.  But  on  the  matter  of  a  new  Poor  Law  coming 
into  force  in  Holland,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  alive  when 
it  is  introduced  ;  there  is  too  much  politics  in  it. 

100153.  In  Paragraph  13  you  say :  "  Every  munici- 
pality is  bound  to  have  and  maintain  a  register  of  all  the 
charities  existing  in  the  locality,  and  divided  into  four 
groups."  Can  the  municipality  take  any  action  upon 
the  reports  sent  in  by  the  charity  ? — No ;  it  can  do 
nothing  at  all. 

100154.  It  is  a  mere  registration,  then  ? — Yef=.  If  these 
charities  do  not  register,  they  cannot  receive  money  given 
to  them  by  testament  and  so  on.  They  must  be  on  that 
list. 

100155.  Must  they  send  in  their  accounts  of  income 
and  expenditure,  too  ?— Yes ;  there  are  general  forms 
for  that. 

100156.  Is  there  any  rule  about  the  accounts  being 
audited  ? — The  State  officials  and  the  town  officials 
cannot  make  any  remarks  upon  the  accormts.  They  only 
hand  them  in.  We  have  eleven  counties  in  Holland, 
provinces  we  call  them  ;  and  every  province  collects  all 
these  different  statements  from  the  town  and  makes  a 
general  statement  in  a  yearly  report  to  our  Queen.  Every 
year  there  is  a  report  printed  and  published  to  the  Queen 
on  the  position  and  the  assistance  which  is  given  to  the 
poor  in  Holland,  and  it  consists  of  the  information  which 
is  collected  by  these  eleven  provinces. 

100157.  (3Ir.  Phelps.)  Have  you  a  Socialist  Party  in  Housii  of 
Holland  ?— Yes,  we  have.  lmc£\ 

100158.  What  are  its  aims  ?— To  have  the  assistance  j^speci » 
given  by  the  State.  ihereo: 

103159.  Do  you  find  in  Holland  that  wealth  is  very 
unevenly  divided  ?— Not  so  much  as  in  England,  I  think. 
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100160.  The  difference  between  rich  and  poor  is  not 
so  great  ? — No,  it  is  not  so  great. 

100161.  Do  you  find  that  the  position  of  the  poor  is 
improving  ? — Generally  speaking,  no  ;  I  cannot  say  that 
I  find  it  to  be  so. 

100162.  Do  you  think  that  their  homes  are  better  than 
they  were  ? — Yes,  the  homes  are  better.  We  have  a 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  the  homes  in  Holland. 
Generally  speaking,  the  poor  are  poor  on  account  of  their 
own  faults,  and  sometimes  their  own  vices. 

100163.  Does  the  State  take  an  active  part  in  im- 
proving the  homes  ? — Not  the  State,  but  we  have  now 
an  Act  which  allows  the  towns  to  do  so. 

100164.  The  municipal  government  does  it  then  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  town  council  in  Amsterdam  at  nearly  every 
meeting  condemns  different  homes  of  the  poor. 

100165.  Do  they  inspect  the  houses  of  the  poor  ? — Yes, 
a  special  Commission  goes  out  and  inspects  them. 

100166.  Do  they  build  houses  for  the  poor  ? — Not 
yet ;  but  there  is  a  plan  before  the  town  council  for  doing 
so.  The  law  authorises  the  town  to  do  so,  and  the  State 
will  lend  the  money  to  the  towns  for  it. 

100167.  Is  the  building  of  houses  likely  to  be  under- 
taken ? — Yes. 

100168.  Do  you  find  that  people  come  from  the  country 
into  the  towns  in  Holland  ? — No,  not  so  much.  They 
are  gaining  a  good  living  in  the  country — better  than  in 
the  towns,  I  should  say. 

100169.  You  have,  I  think,  some  colonies  of  long 
standing,  and  you  plant  people  out  in  the  country  from 
the  towns  ? — Yes, 

100170.  One  of  them  Frederiksoord  ? — Yes.  I  know 
the  Frederiksoord  colony. 

100171.  How  is  that  working  ? — Admirably. 

100172.  It  is  doing  well  ? — It  is  doing  very  well. 

100173.  Do  you  think  they  have  got  people  to  stay 
there  ? — Yes. 

100174.  As  small  peasant  proprietors  ? — Yes  ;  not  in 
a  great  many  cases,  but  there  are  some. 

100175.  Is  anything  of  that  kind  attempted  at  Ommer- 
schans  ? — That  is  part  of  the  same  organisation. 

100176.  And  at  Veenhuizen  you  have  the  same  thing  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  the  same  thing  at  Veenhuizen  also. 

100177.  Which  is  the  colony  to  which  beggars  are  sent  ? 
— Veenhuizen. 

100178.  Does  the  State  manage  that,  or  is  it  managed 
by  private  charity  ? — It  is  managed  by  the  State. 

100179.  After  a  man  has  been  there  a  certain  time,  is 
he  given  a  piece  of  land  ? — No  ;  he  is  given  a  bag  of  money 
and  he  goes  away. 

100180.  They  do  not  attempt  to  settle  them  in  the 
country  ? — No. 

100181.  Has  that  ever  been  proposed  ? — No,  it  has  not 
been  proposed.  But  I  do  not  think  much  of  it,  because 
they  are  quite  destitute. 

100182.  Are  they  a  different  class  of  people  to  those 
who  go  to  Frederiksoord? — Yes ;  I  think  the  Veenhuizen 
people  are  the  worst. 

100183.  But  at  Frederiksoord  the  experiment  is  success- 
ful, I  gather  ? — It  is  very  successful  there,  but  not  on  a 
large  scale — the  scale  there  is  small. 

100184.  Does  the  State  supervise  that  ? — Yes,  the 
State  supervises  it. 

100185.  And  supplies  the  money  ? — The  money  is 
raised  by  subscription,  and  so  on. 

100186.  Have  they  a  large  endowment  ?  Have  they 
money  invested,  do  you  know  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly, 
and  I  cannot  give  you  a  definite  reply  to  that. 

100187.  Do  your  charitable  societies  emigrate  people 
across  the  sea  at  all  ? — No.  The  Salvation  Army  in 
Holland  send  every  one  out  to  Canada. 

100188.  Do  they  send  any  people  to  the  Dutch  Colonies 
in  the  Indies  ? — No  ;  they  would  not  be  admitted. 

100189.  Do  they  send  any  to  South  America  ? — No. 
Those  that  are  sent  to  our  Indies  must  be  self-supporting. 
It  is  only  natives  who  can  work  in  our  Indies — not  the 
white  men. 
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100190.  Do  they  send  them  to  Guiana  at  all  ?— No.         Mr.  J.  F.  L. 

100191.  Only  to  Canada  ?— The  Salvation  Army  only  ^^"''^^^^^9- 
sends  them  to  Canada.  11  May,  1908. 

100192.  Is  the  Salvation  Army  working  in  common  with  ^.^^^^^^^.^^ 
you  ? — Not  on  a  large  scale.    The  Salvation  Army  has  Dutch 

a  kind  of  colony  of  its  own.  poor. 

100193.  Whereabouts  is  that  ? — In  the  province  of 
Overyssel. 

100194.  Would  that  be  near  to  Arnhem  ? — It  is  higher 
up. 

100195.  Have  you  noticed  much  difference  between 
North  Holland  and  South  Holland  ? — Are  people  poorer 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other  ? — I  should  say  that  in 
South  Holland  they  are  a  little  bit  poorer. 

100196.  That  there  is  more  destitution   in  South 
Holland  ? — I  think  so,  but  not  much. 

100197.  Can  you  account  for  that  at  all  ? — No.  In 
the  northern  part  of  Holland  every  one  gets  on  very 
well,  so  there  are  not  so  many  poor. 

100198.  And  they  do  pretty  well  there  ?— Yes. 

100199.  The  manufactures  of  Holland  are  mostly  in  Need  of  more 
Amsterdam,  are  they  not  ? — No.    In  the  eastern  part  of  technical 
the  country,  in  Overyssel,  for  instance,  there  is  a  big  jjqij^q^^'^ 
industrial  district. 

100200.  Do  the  manufactures  attract  people  from  the 
country  ? — No.  People  who  do  not  know  any  business 
or  any  trade  come  to  Amsterdam  and  to  Rotterdam,  just 
to  pick  up  a  florin  here  and  a  florin  there. 

100201.  To  get  casual  work  and  not  regular  employ- 
ment ? — Yes.  That  is  very  bad  ;  but  you  see  they  do 
not  know  any  trades. 

100202.  Have  you  tried  to  send  them  back  ? — Yes. 
Then  we  have  technical  schools  ;  but  there  are  too  few 
of  them.  A  movement  is  going  on  to  have  more  of  these 
schools. 

100203.  In  order  to  teach  people  trades  ? — Yes ;  to 
teach  them,  for  instance,  to  be  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
and  so  on,  when  they  do  not  know  a  trade  very  well.  To 
live,  you  must  know  your  trade. 

100204.  Does  the  town  government  do  that  or  the 
central  government  ? — 'A  special  society  largely  subsidised 
by  the  town.  _ 

100205.  The  town  of  Amsterdam  ?— Yes.  ' 

100206.  Is  that  movement  spreading  through  Holland  ? 
— Yes.  Nearly  every  big  town  has  such  schools,  but  there 
are  too  few  of  them. 

100207.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  I  understand  you  prepare  lists  ^^j'^J"*' t° 

of  people  who  are  entitled  to  medical  relief  at  the  cost  of  ^^'^'f.'^ 

^    ^  .  .    ,.,    a    -.J.  medical reuef 

the  municipality  ?-Yes.  i,  gratuitous. 

100208.  Are  those  lists  limited  as  to  the  wages  of  the 
people  who  apply  ? — ^No,  but  if  their  income  exceeds  a 
certain  amount,  so  that  they  are  able  to  join  a  club, 
they  don't  get  gratuitous  medical  relief. 

1 00209.  May  any  person  be  put  on  them  ? — Yes. 

100210.  Have  you  any  clubs  to  which  a  labourer  may 
subscribe  to  obtain  medical  attendance  ? — Yes,  we  have 
clubs  both  for  medical  attjndance  and  for  burial.  The 
burial  clubs  are  spread  all  o  rei  the  country. 

100211.  Are  t^ose  clubs  flourishing  ? — Very  much  so. 
If  you  want  more  information  about  these  clubs,  I  can 
send  it  over. 

100212.  If  you  can  do  so  without  trouble,  I  should  be 
glad  ? — I  will  do  so  with  pleasure.  (See  Appendix  No. 
XXII  (O). 

100213.  Supposing  that  a  man  has  not  got  his  name 
placed  on  the  year  list,  and  he  requires  a  doctor  in  a  case 
of  emergency,  would  the  doctor  go  ? — The  doctor  would 
go  at  once,  because  he  could  not  leave  the  man,  if  he  had 
no  money  and  was  sick,  to  starve  and  die.  The  doctor 
gives  his  assistance,  and  then  afterwards  they  make 
inquiries  into  the  man's  financial  position.  If  it  turns  out 
that  he  could  pay  for  himself,  then  he  must  do  so. 

100214.  Is  there  anyone   to  supervise   the  outdoor  Administrar 
medical  relief  ?— Yes.    There  is  the  general  manager,  and        of  out- 
he  always  goes  round  to  all  ths  district  offices.    He  goes 
personally  to  their  homes  if  necesjary.  ^®  ' 
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100215.  Is  he  an  oflScer  of  the  central  government  ? — • 
No,  he  is  an  officer  of  the  town. 

100216.  Does  the  central  government  control  the 
medical  relief  at  all  ? — ^No  ;  but  in  every  province  or 
county  there  are  medical  inspectors. 

100217.  In  what  way  is  a  patient  admitted  to  a  hospital 
in  Holland ;  is  it  on  the  recommendation  of  a  doctor  ? 
Yes. 

100218.  And  if  the  doctors  of  the  hospital  think  he  is  a 
suitable  case  they  take  him  in  ? — They  take  him  in  at  once, 
and  he  is  attended  to.  Of  course  the  medical  director  of 
the  hospital  the  next  day  or  some  later  day  may  take 
another  view  of  the  case ;  but  he  is  given  help  at  once. 

100219.  To  those  able  to  pay  is  any  charge  made  ? — ■ 
Yes.  We  have  a  kind  of  tariff  which  in  Amsterdam  is 
founded  on  the  local  income-tax,  a  deduction  being  made 
for  every  child. 

100220.  If  a  man  who  can  pay  does  not  pay,  do  you 
enforce  the  pajonent  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

100221.  How  do  you  enforce  it  ? — We  have  a  regular 
law  on  the  point,  and  very  often  we  find  a  way  of  doing 
it  without  that.  But  in.  case  of  emergency  we  have  to 
go  before  the  Law  Courts. 

100222.  Would  you  send  him  to  prison  if  he  did  not  pay  ? 
— I  know  that  is  the  law.  It  may  be  done  if  he  does  not 
pay. 

100223.  Do  you  deprive  them  of  their  vote  if  they  do 
not  pay  for  their  treatment  ? — No,  we  have  no  right  to 
do  that ;  but  everyone  who  is  assisted  by  charity  has  his 
name  struck  off  the  list  of  voters.  Every  year  every 
charity— my  society  and  every  other  society — examine 
the  list  of  voters  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose  by  the 
municipality,  to  see  whether  there  are  any  assisted 
people  on  that  list  or  not ;  and  we  always  pick  them  out. 

100224.  If  a  man  cannot  pay  all,  would  you  allow  him 
to  pay  part  of  the  cost  ? — If  he  earns  so  much  then  he 
pays  so  much,  and  if  he  earns  so  much  more  he  pays  so 
much  more.    There  is  a  tariff  for  that. 

100225.  On  a  sliding  scale  ?— Ye-. 

100226.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  Paragraph  47  you  tell 
us  that  you  have  a  considerable  number  of  voluntary 
workers  ;  what  steps  do  you  take  to  train  those  workers  ? 
— We  have  weekly  meetings.  We  started  the  Elberfeld 
system  in  Amsterdam  about  fifteen  years  ago,  but  our 
society  had  already  been  twenty  years  in  existence,  so 
we  had  disciplined  workers  to  our  hand.  We  have  thirty- 
five  districts  in  Amsterdam,  and  we  had  thirty-five 
visitors  who  were  made  presidents  of  tlie  districts  when  we 
started  the  Elberfeld  system.  They  gave  the  education 
and  the  training  that  was  needed.  The  president  goes 
first  with  his  people  to  the  house  of  the  poor,  and  shows 
them  what  to  do,  and  tells  them  what  questions  they  are 
to  ask.  Then  every  week  there  is  a  meeting  at  which 
every  case  is  systematically  gone  through  and  discussed, 
so  that  theoretical  training  is  given  at  the  meeting. 

100227.  But  that  means  that  you  depend  for  the 
training  of  your  voluntary  workers  on  the  presidents  of 
the  districts  only  ?— Yes. 

100228.  Is  there  any  method  of  supervising  the  presi- 
dents of  the  districts  ? — Yes,  the  central  board  does  that. 

100229.  How  does  the  central  board  test  the  efficiency 
of  the  district  president  ? — Every  week  the  business  of 
the  districts  is  looked  after  by  the  central  board  with 
a  view  to  examination.  There  are  seven  of  us  on  the 
central  board. 

100230.  Are  they  criticised  if  the  board  think  their 
decisions  have  been  wrong  ? — Yes. 

100231.  In  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  municipality 
who  are  concerned  with  the  distribution  of  relief,  are 
they  trained  in  any  way  ? — They  consist  generally  of 
old  workers  in  charity,  and  of  people  who  have  had 
many  years  service  in  the  old  church  organisations  ;  so 
that  they  are  on  the  average  good  officers. 

100232.  Therefore,  you  recruit  your  officials  from  the 
ranks  of  the  voluntary  workers  ? — -Yes. 

100233.  When  they  become  officials,  I  suppose  they  are 
paid  ? — No. 

100234.  They  are  not  ?— The  Amsterdam  Board  of 
Guardians  has  twenty-four  paid  officers,  but  they  do 


the  rough  work.  All  these  people  who  go  into  the  houses 
of  the  poor  and  bring  them,  their  naoney,  are  not  paid ; 
they  are  voluntary  workers. 

100235.  How  are  these  twenty-four  officers  who  do  the 
rough  work  trained  ? — They  are  trained  by  a  gentleman 
who  is  the  manager. 

100236.  I  suppose  he  is  what  we  should  call  the  clerk 
or  the  superintendent  ? — Yes,  something  Uke  that. 

100237.  Have  they  any  examination  of  any  kind  to 
pass  ? — They  have  not  to  pass  an  examination,  but  they 
have  a  very  good  manager.  They  hand  in  their  reports 
every  day,  and  they  are  working  in  the  same  office. 
Amsterdam  is  not  a  big  city  like  London  ;  it  is  a  com- 
paratively small  city,  and  the  distances  are  not  very 
great,  so  all  these  paid  officers  are  at  the  central  ofBce 
with  the  general  manager,  and  he  looks  into  their  reports, 
and  in  that  way  trains  them. 

100238.  But  there  is  no  examination  of  them  before 
they  begin  ? — -No,  there  is  not. 

100239.  {Miss  Hill.)  With  regard  to  these  colonies 
to  which  your  vagrants  are  sent,  they,  of  course,  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  muncipality  or  of  the  State  ? — Yes. 

100240.  I  understand  you  do  not  think  that  many 
of  the  people  are  reformed  there  ?— No,  not  many. 

100241.  Have  you  any  colonies  in  the  hands  of  charit- 
able people  and  supported  by  private  charity  ? — Yes,  we 
have  two. 

100242.  Do  they  succeed  in  reforming  the  people  sent 
to  them,  do  you  think  ?— No,  not  very  much. 

100243.  In  the  colonies  which  belong  to  the  State,  the 
vagrants  return,  I  suppose  ? — As  soon  as  they  have  made 
another  mistake,  they  are  committed  again.  As  a  rule, 
they  go  back  very  soon. 

100244.  So  that  really  they  are  useful  as  keeping  the 
people  out  of  the  way,  but  not  as  improving  them  ? — 
That  is  so.  I  know  people  who  have  been  sent  to  a 
colony  about  twenty-four  times. 

100245.  Do  you  think  these  colonies  are  deterrent, 
in  the  way  of  preventing  people  becoming  vagrants  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  say  perhaps  ? — It  is  very  difficult. 

100246.  How  long  have  they  been  established  ? — ' 
These  colonies  have  been  established  about  sixty 
years.  If  you  want  any  information  about  these  colonies, 
I  can  send  it  over  to  you. 

100247.  Thank  you  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  trouble 
you.  Do  you  strike  people  off  from  the  list  of  voters 
who  receive  help  from  private  charity  ? — Yes,  if  they 
receive  help  from  any  organisation.  Each  society  re- 
ceives from  the  town  the  list  of  voters,  and  strikes  out  the 
names  of  everyone  assisted  by  them. 

100248.  It  is  the  same  then,  whether  it  is  private 
charity  or  public  charity  ? — Yes ;  no  one  who  is  assisted 
can  vote. 

100249.  {Cliairman.)  There  are  the  church  charities, 
as  distinguished  from  the  private  charities  ;  would  the 
receipt  of  church  charity  in  the  same  way  disqualify  ? — 
Yes. 

100250.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  On  what  ground  is  that  law 
supported  ? — Because  we  do  not  want  assisted  people 
to  vote,  or  to  have  any  influence  in  politics. 

100251.  But  they  do  not  vote  for  the  church  committee 
or  the  private  charity  ? — No.  When  I  speak  of  voting 
I  mean  voting  for  the  Parliament  or  the  town  council. 
We  do  not  give  the  vote  in  Holland  to  assisted  people. 

100252.  {Miss  Hill.)  How  long  are  they  kept  off  the 
list  of  voters  ? — As  long  as  they  are  assisted. 

100253.  As  long  as  they  are  receiving  charity  ? — Yes. 

100254.  But  when  they  no  longer  receive  charity,  can 
they  then  be  restored  to  the  list  ? — Then  they  can  vote. 

100255.  I  suppose  you  think  people  who  cannot  manage 
their  own  affairs,  cannot  manage  the  affairs  of  the  nation  ? 
Yes,  that  is  a  way  of  putting  it. 

100256.  (Mr.  Loch.)  I  should  like  to  a.sk  a  question  or 
two  as  to  what  the  outline  of  your  scheme  might  be  as  it  is 
worked  at  present.  Your  first  proposal,  I  suppose,  clearly 
is  that  all  charities  should  be  registered  ? — Yes. 

100257.  Then  you  attach  certain  conditions  to  the 
existence  of  these  charities,  so  that  if  they  do  not  fall 
in  with  those  conditions  they  cannot  collect  any  money. 
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f  \-  I  understand  according  to  the  article  which  you  -nrote 
ici]  ity  in  the  Revieio  the  insertion  of  theii-  names  on  the  municipal 
clu  ty,  list  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  institutions  may  enjoy 
COI  'ul-  their  civil  rights,  and  if  they  do  not  appear  upon  the  list, 
po'''°^then  the  managers  cannot  appear  in  Courts  of  Justice, 
!  nor  can  they  receive  legacies,  nor  can  they  make  collec- 
tions  ?— That  is  right. 

100258.  So  that  practically  you  not  only  register  these 
charities,  but  you  impose  conditions  upon  them  by 
which  they  are  more  or  less  forced  to  come  into  union  ? — 
Yes.  The  aim  of  the  law  of  1854  was  to  Imow  everything 
that  was  being  done  in  a  charitable  way  ;  and  to  prevent 
them  not  inscribing  their  names  on  the  list,  the  law 
prescribes  that  they  cannot  make  collections  and  caimot 
accept  money  or  do  anything  unless  they  do  put  their 
names  on  the  list — that  they  carmot  exist  so  to  say, 
otherwise. 

100259.  Taking  that  position  with  regard  to  the 
charities  themselves,  you  throw  on  them  definite  obliga- 
tions ? — Yes. 

100260.  You  oblige  them,  for  instance,  to  give  evidence 
to  the  municipal  authorities  when  asked  as  to  whom  they 
are  relieving  ? — Yes,  they  must  do  that. 

100261.  And  you  oblige  them  also  to  report  to  you  and 
to  send  in  accoimts  to  you  ? — Yes,  every  year. 

100262.  And  also  you  throw  upon  them  the  responsi- 
bility of  dealing  with  the  cases  in  the  first  instance  ? — Yes. 

100263.  So  that  if  possible  no  obligation  in  regard  to 
relief  should  fall  on  the  municipality  ? — That  is  the  first 
thing  we  look  after. 

100264.  In  carrying  out  these  proposals,  you  find 
that  your  public  relief,  which  you  call  municipal  relief, 
has  increased  to  a  great  extent  ? — Yes. 

100265.  And  parallel  to  that,  what  you  have  called 
the  private  non-ecclesiastical  relief  ? — Yes. 

100266.  Therefore,  the  tendency  of  this  movement 
would  appear  to  be  that  two  lines  more  and  more  co- 
operate— the  line  of  public  relief  and  the  line  of  private 
non-ecclesiastical  relief  ? — Yes. 

100267.  So  that  these  two  bodies  are,  as  it  were,  bearing 
the  brunt  more  and  more  ? — Yes. 

100268.  Then  allied  to  these  two  bodies  are  a  set  of 
private  voluntary  visitors  ? — Yes. 

100269.  Both  dealing  with  the  separate  municipal 
relief  and  with  the  separate  private  relief  ? — Yes. 

100270.  So  that  your  paid  staff  is  very  small,  com- 
paratively ? — Yes. 

100271.  Inquiries  are  also  made  by  the  voluntary 
visitors  ? — Yes. 
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100272.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  those  inquiries  are  well 
I'        made  ? — Not  at  first,  of  course,  when  the  visitors  want 

some  training  ;  but  afterwards  I  think  they  are  well 
made,  because  the  visitors  have  plenty  of  time,  they 
devote  themselves  to  this  work,  and  each  one  has  only  a 
few  families  to  look  after,  which  is  the  main  thing. 

100273.  You  also  adopt  the  plan  of  having  part  of  the 
inquiry  made  by  the  central  body,  do  you  not,  through 
special  officers  ? — Yes.  I  should  think  that  in  a  large 
town — Amsterdam  is  not  so  large,  of  course,  as  London, 
but  still  it  is  rather  a  large  town — it  would  be  well  to  have 
the  first  inquiry  made  by  a  trained  paid  officer.  At 
present,  that  is  not  done,  but  I  think  it  would  be  better 
that  it  should  be.  It  would  help  also  in  the  education  and 
training  of  the  voluntary  worker  if  he  were  to  see  how 
the  trained  paid  officer  did  it. 

100274.  Do  you  ask  the  police  for  information  ? — No, 
never. 

treat-  100275.  When  you  come  across  cases  of  vagrants,  are 
)f  vag-  those  referred  to  the  police  ? — Yes  ;  the  vagrants  go  to 
"■"d      the  police. 
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100276.  Then  neither  the  municipal  body  as  a  relief 
body  nor  the  private  charities  in  their  capacity  of  ad- 
ministering charity  deal  with  vagabonds  ? — No.  We  do 
not  want  them  ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  and 
we  caimot  improve  them,  you  see. 

100277.  The  whole  question  of  vagrancy  is  not  a  Poor 
Law  question  at  all,  but  is  a  police  question  ? — It  is  a 
police  question. 


100278.  And  the  police  arrange  to  submit  the  case  to  Mr.  J.  F,  L, 
the  magistrate,  who  sends  the  persons  to  Veenhuisen,  Blankenherg, 
or  wherever  it  may  be  ? — Yes.    We  have  a  magistrate, 

called  by  the  French  a  juge  de  paix  ;  he  himself  hears  ^IMay,  1908. 
every  case,  and  he  has  about  300  a  day  sometimes.  Adequacy 

100279.  Acting  on  this  plan,  do  you  find  it  difficult  and  proposed 
to  obtain  the  money  you  want  for  relief  purposes  in  combination 
individual  cases  ? — I  cannot  say  so.    My  o-wn  society  clianties. 
has  been  in  existence  now  for  thirty-seven  years  ;    I  do 

not  say  that  we  can  get  all  the  money  we  want,  because 
we  could  do  with  twice  as  much  more  as  we  have  had, 
and  we  could  spend  it  very  well.  But  of  course  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  power  of  the  charitable.  In  our  society  in 
Amsterdam  we  receive  every  year  about  £18,000,  which  is 
rather  a  big  sum. 

100280.  Your  theory  is  to  work  your  charitable  society 
parallel  to  your  municipal  body,  and  not  to  merge  one  in 
the  other  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  I  hope  to  come  to  this, 
though  it  is  a  long  way  ahead,  of  course — that  every 
charity  in  Amsterdam  will  combine  and  have  one  plan 
for  dividing  the  city,  so  that  every  charity  shall  have  the 
same  limits  to  every  district.  That  will  make  the  work 
much  easier  than  it  is  when  each  of  them  has  its  own 
plan  of  dividing  the  city. 

100281.  Turning  now  to  medical  relief,  all  the  gratuitous  Extent  to 
medical  relief  is  municipal,  is  it  not  ? — Generally  speaking :  ^Y°^^]™f^-g*^ 
yes,  although  som''  churches  do  also  give  some.  'ratuitious 

100282.  When  the  patient  has  to  be  admitted  into  a 
hospital  does  the  mimicipality  pay,  or  is  it  a  private 
matter  still  ?  Suppose  a  person  is  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief,  or  is  likely  to  be  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  from 
municipal  funds,  and  then  falls  ill  ;  in  such  a  case  dees  the 
mimicipality  pay  for  the  patient  if  the  patient  himself 
carmot  ? — Yes,  the  municipality  pays  for  it. 

100283.  Would  those  cases  that  j^ou  have  counted  in 
your  totals  rank  as  receiving  indoor  relief  ? — No.  The 
medical  relief  is  kept  quite  separate,  whether  it  means 
money  or  medical  support  in  the  family. 

100284.  If  one  wanted  to  ask  you  the  total  number 
of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  in  Amsterdam,  would  one 
get  a  return  of  those  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  only  ? — 
I  do  not  catch  your  question. 

100285.  I  want  to  know  how  far  in  your  returns  the 
relief  given  to  people  in  institutions  was  counted  as  Poor 
Law  relief  ? — Not  at  all ;  because,  generally  speaking, 
indoor  relief  is  given  by  the  churches. 

100286.  Then  it  would  not  be  recognised  as  pauper- 
ising ? — ^No. 

100287.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  But  the  people  would  be  dis- 
franchised, I  understand. 

100288.  [Mr.  Loch.)  Yes,  but  I  was  thinking  of  the 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  funds — that  this 
was  relief  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  municipal 
fund. 

100289.  [Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  Is  the  system  of  relief  Mendicancy 
in  Amsterdam  successful  in  keeping  down  mendicancy, 

or  are  there  many  beggars  in  Amsterdam  ? — There  are 
very  few,  but  there  used  to  be  many  more  than  there  are 
at  present. 

100290.  Would  the  police  prosecute  them  for  begging  in 
the  streets  ? — Yes  ;  you  are  not  allowed  to  beg  in  Amster- 
dam. Then  the  man  comes  and  seUs  you  a  box  of  matches, 
and  if  he  does  that  ten  times  he  is  considered  a  beggar. 

100291.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  the  dis-  Medical 
franchisement,  would  the  receipt  of  medical  relief  only  relief  carry- 
disfranchise  ? — Medical  relief  is  not  considered  as  a  reason  '"S  no  dis- 
for  not  being  allowed  to  vote.  franchise. 

100292.  Therefore,  if  you  gave  medical  relief  to  a 
person,  or  took  him  into  a  hospital,  he  would  still  be  able 
to  vote  ?— Yes. 

100293.  Both  for  the  local  authority  and  also  for  Par- 
liament ? — Yes,  for  the  town  council  and  for  everything 
else. 

100294.  There  is  no  legal  right  to  relief,  is  there  ? — ^No. 

100295.  Does  that  produce  any  difficulties  ?  Are  there 
any  cases  where  relief  ought  to  be  given  where  it  is  not 
given  ? — No.  There  are  so  many  charities  in  Ilolland 
that  that  case  does  not  present  itself. 

100296.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  In  Paragraph  19  3'ou  say  :  "  Pri-  Charitable 
vate  charities  may  receive,  imder  circumstances,  aUow-  subvention, 
ances  from  the  municipality ;  "  is  that  largely  done  ? — 
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Mr.  J.  F.  L.  It  is  never  done.  The  conditions  are  as  follows  :  When 
Blankenherg.  any  local  charity  wants  any  allowance  from  the  munici- 

  pality,  it  must  prove  first  that  it  has  got  all  the  money 

11  May,  1908.  i^-^^  jtg  members  that  they  could  possibly  give.  That  is 
the  first  difficulty,  because  you  can  never  say  your  members 
have  given  everything  they  could.  Then,  they  have 
to  hand  in  reports  of  the  last  year,  and  the  budget  for  the 
next  year.  I  do  not  know  what  you  think  about  it,  but 
I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  up  the  budget  of  a 
charitable  society.  So  that,  at  any  rate,  not  a  single  society 
has  ever  applied.  There  is  another  reason.  At  a  meeting 
of  my  society  one  of  the  members  proposed  to  ask  for 
some  kmd  of  recognition  from  the  municipality,  and  then 
in  the  next  moment  ten  members  said,  If  you  ask  for 
gifts  from  the  municipality  I  will  withdraw  my  con- 
tribution. We  should  get  very  little  from  the  municipality, 
and  we  should  lose  more  money  from  our  subscribers  than 


we  should  get  in  cash  from  the  municipality ;  si  It  ia 
never  done.  The  law  provides  for  it,  but  it  has  not 
occurred  in  a  single  instance.  | 

100297.  (Chairman.)  What  proportion  do  the  numbers  Corapjitive 
receiving  outdoor  relief  bear  to  those  relieved  in  iastitu-  f^ten  jf 
tions  ?    Are  there  more  people,  do  you  think,  in  receipt  "'^ 
of  outdoor  relief  than  the  people  who  are  relieved  in  ^^^^^ 
institutions  ? — There  are  far  more  outdoor  than  indoor.  '\ 

If  you  want  to  have  the  exact  figures,  I  could  send  them  j 
over.  1 

100298.  I  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  ?— Yes,  I  will 
with  pleasure.    (See  Appendix  No.  XXII  (D)). 

100299.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  None  of  the  indoor  relief  is 
State  relief  ?— No,  because  public  charity  always  emanates 
from  the  municipalities. 
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100300.  (Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  introduce  to  the 
Commission  Dr.  M'insterberg,  who  has  very  kindly  come 
over  from  Berlin,  where  he  has  for  many  years  been  the 
head  of  by  far  the  largest  board  for  the  administration  of 
poor  relief  in  the  German  Empire.  He  has  given  us  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  and  advice  in  a  very  excellent 
paper,  which,  I  think  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission. 
(To  the  Witness.)  I  propose  to  take  this  Statement  of  yours 
as  your  Evidence-in-chief,  if  you  will  permit  me  ? — Yes. 
(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  In  the  following  remarks  I  have  added  to  the  in- 
quiry put  by  the  Royal  Commission  the  questions 
introduced  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch.  I  pass  over  thosa 
points  which  are  already  clearly  set  out  in  the  printed 
accounts  of  German  legislatioai  and  of  particular  Ger- 
man States.  I  would  remark  also  that  it  is  impossible 
to  answer  all  the  questions  with  absolute  oomplete- 
nees  without  writing  a  large  book.  I  venture  to 
assume  that  tlio  Royal  Commission  desire  to  see 
examined  only  in  the  most  compressed  form  some  oif 
the  weightiest  points  which  are  of  special  importance 
for  Poor  Law  reform. 

2.  I  must  permit  myself  to  preface  the  reply  with 
some  general  observations.  In  the  first  instance,  in 
no  province  is.  in  my  opinion,  tlie  legislation  alone  of 
so  trilling  importance  as  it  is  immediately  in  that  of 
poor  relief.  The  law  itself  is  of  no  importance  when  it 
IS  not  carried  out  by  sound  administration.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  in  fact,  in  this  sphere,  good 
administration  counterbalances  the  want  of  good  laws, 
but  that  good  laws  do  not  make  up  for  bad  administra- 
tion. For  my  part  I  have  always  held  the  English  laws 
of  1001  and  1834  to  be  very  good  laws,  under  the 
provisions  of  which,  when  they  shall  have  been  slightly 
modernised,  public  poor  relief  can  still  to-day  be 
successfully  conducted,  provided  that  it  succeeds  in 
organising  a  suitable  administration. 

3.  A  dijstinction  must  first  be  made  between  large  and 
small  administrations.  In  the  country,  and  in  the 
small  towns,  the  burgomaster,  the  local  magistrate, 
the  clergy,  and  private  charitable  persons,  and  indeed 
the  general  body  of  parisliioners  ax"e  the  persons  best 
acquainted  with  particular  cases.  When  it  fails  of 
success,  it  is  due  mainly  to  the  want  of  financial  sup- 
port. It  is  therefore  in  the  well-understood  interest 
of  law  and  administration  tliat  the  smaller  villages 
should  be  so  ordered  that  they  can  really  meet  their 
own  burden.  In  the  experience  of  all  civilised  coun^ 
tries  the  best  arrangement  is  found  to  be  on^e  by  which 
small  'Communities  are  united  with  bigger  ones,  so 
that  help  is  given  to  the  overburdened  villages,  and 
for  secure,  teclmical,  difficult  and  costly  institutions 
of  poor  relief  the  larger  districts  of  the  county  or  the 
province  should  provide.  In  Germany  the  complaint 
about  poor  relief  in  the  country  is  very  general,  that 
tlxe  system  of  relief  by  doctors,  midwives,  and  nurses 
is  very  inadequate,  so  that  tbe  tendency  in  Germany 
is,  first  and  foremost,  to  provide  better  for  the  country 
in  this  direJition,  through,  the  medium  of  provincial 
and  State  arrangements. 

4.  In  the  larger  villages,  specially  in  the  big  towns, 
it  is  so  far  from  failing  for  lack  of  funds  that  large 
sums  are,  through  public  relief  as  well  as  by  private 
charity,  provided  for  distribution  and  frequently 
wasted.  Hence  only  such  an  organisation  of  poor 
relief  can  be  of  assistance  as  sets  itself  to  deal  well 


and  carefully  with  each  individual  case,  and  such) 
arrangements  as  render  possible  the  combination  of 
private  charity  with  public  relief. 

On  the  several  questions  I  may  offer  the  following 
observations :  — 

1. — The  Elberfeld  System. 

5.  It  is  a  common  error  to  say  that  the  Elberfeld  sys-  Grour  roik 
tem  is  the  invention   or  discovery   of  the  town   of  andoi'mof 
Elberfeld.      The  groundwork  of  the  system  is    the  Elberl  I 
individualised  treatment  of  each  separate  <ca.se.    This  systei 

is  attained  by  the  division  of  the  town  into  a  number 
of  not  too  large  districts,  each  of  which  is  provided 
with  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  "  helpers."  On 
the  Elberfeld  plan  not  more  than  two  to  four  cases 
will  come  under  the  care  of  a  single  "  helper."  More- 
over, the  "helper"  is  supposed  to  remain  in  per- 
manent and  close  relations  with  tlio  needy  person, 
so  that  at  all  times  he  is  fully  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  For  this  reason,  even 
where  the  need  continues  for  a  long  period,  indeed 
for  many  years,  relief  is  never  allowed  for  more  than  two 
weeks  at  a  time,  so  that  the  "  helper  "  is  pressed  each 
time  again  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  circumstances, 
and  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  case  as  to  whether  the 
relief  should  be  continued  in  the  same  form,  or  should 
be  given  in  a  different  form,  whether  special  circum-  i 
stances  (such  as  sickness  in  the  family,  loss  of  work, 
etc.,  a  rise  of  pay  or  the  reverse,  the  regaining  of  the 
man's  working  powers,  the  loss  of  his  faculties  and 
similar  incidences)  render  necessary  the  reduction,  or 
even  the  entire  cessation  of  relief.  These  provisions  j 
are  revived  in  a  modem  and  efficient  fashion  in  the  j 
Elberfeld  Ordinance  of  1852.    But  they  already  form  \  ,< 

the  groundwork  of  relief  in  the  old  Christian  com- 
munities, and  of  the  poor  relief  ordinances  of  the 
Reformation  period,  and  always  have  been  repeated 
at  each  reform  of  poor  relief  in  the  German  towns,  j 
as  they  were,  for  instance,  in.  a  very  efficient  majiner  ' 
in  the  Relief  Ordinance  of  Hamburg  of  1783. 

6.  Thus  most  of  the  Germaa  towns,  long  before  the  Pre-eximcf 
Elberfeld  system,  carried  out  a  division  of  the  town  of  Eltx  Id 
into  districts,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  "helpers."  system 
Only,  of  course,  the  constant  necessity  for  readjust-  many  (  - 
ment  wae  not  followed  up  with  the  same  care,  so  that  ^^^^  ^  f- 
in  Hamburg  itself,  in  a  period  of  100  years,  the  number  i 
of  the  needy  had  grown  out  of  all  relation  to  the 
"helpers,"  and  tJie  reform  of  1892  was  principally  an 
endeavour  to  restore  the  proper  relation  between  the 

two.    This  has  succeeded   abundantly.     Some  1,600 
"  helpers  "  have  been  obtained  in  place  of  the  former 
400,  appropriate  districts  have  been  carved  out,    and  i 
the  point  has  been  reached  at  which  each  separate 
case  can  be  investigated  with  the  utmost  care.  The 
moral  and  financial  resulte  have  been  very  marked,  but  j 
on  these  I  shall  have  something  further  to  say  in  reply  ] 
to  Question  4.    The  Hamburg  Ordinance  of  1892  fails.  Defects  > 
however,  as  a  real  example  of  the  Elberfeld  system,  Elberfe  j 
since  under  it  continuous  relief  is  permitted  to   be  system 
granted  for  a  period  of  a  whole  year,  and  thereby  a  carripo  « 
very  material  inducement  to  undei-take  fresh  investiga-  j'g" 
tion  of  the  case  is  lost.    Yet  a  safe  couniterbalance  ; 
is  provided,  in  that  each  "helper"  has  personally  to  | 
pay  the  relief  to  the  poor  who  are  allotted  to  him  week  ■ 
by  week,  and  consequently  four  times  a  month,  and  I 
by  tJiis  means  keeps  up  the  opportunity  of  personally  , 
seeing  and  speaking  to  the  poor.     In  general,    the  j 
results  of  the  present  Hamburg  relief  syatem  will  be  , 
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jfect/'f      regarded  as  thoroughly  sucoeesful  when  these  difiSculties 
berff        begin  to  show  themeelves  similar  to  those  which  have 
items      manifested  themselves  in  a  very  acute  and  dangerous 
•ried  ut  in  form  in  Berlin,  and  which  must  equally  be  inveeti- 
unbij;       gattd.   In  the  case  of  Berlin  also  the  town  was,  long 
[lBe,>n-     before  the  Elberfeld  system,  divided  into  districts,  and 
each  district  was  provided  with  a  president  and  aeuffi- 
cient  number  of  "  helpers. "    Their  duty  likewise  is 
quite    honorary.      The    instructions    given    to  the 
"helpers"  require  them,  as  in  Elberfeld  and  Ham- 
burg, conitinually  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  needy  anil 
to  examine  and  watch  over  their  established  relations 
with  them.    In  Berlin,  too,  the  grant  of  continuous 
relief  for  a  whole  year  is  permissible  ;  but  important 
defects  are  manifest,  in  so  far  as  payment  of  relief  is 
made  once  a  month  only,  and  not  always  by  the  agency 
of  the  one  "  helper "  to  whom  the  pauper  concerned 
is  allocated.    Coneequently  there  is  no  security  that 
the  case  ie  continually  watched,  so  that  very  important 
changes  may  supervene  without  the  poor  relief  district 
having  knowledge  of  them.  .  Another  defect  is  that 
it  is  hard  to  get  a  euflBcient  number  of  "helpers"  for 
the  newly-constituted  districts  in  the  suburbs,  and 
particularly  to  -act  as  "helpers  "  (as  has  hitherto  been 
successfully  managed  in  Hamburg),  the  various  circles, 
eepecially    the    inhabitants  belonging  to  the  higher 
classes.    Berlin,  which  at  present  employs  nearly  4,000 
helpers  in  some  400  districts,  should,  to  completely 
meet  the  poverty,  have  some  8,000  to  9,000,  a  number 
hf'>ers!"  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  raise.  Finally, 
the  need  of  adequate  education  makes  itself  felt  in 
the  demands  on  the  intelligence  made  by  poor  relief 
duties.    Hence  in  the  consideration  of  reforms  a  sub- 
ject very  vigorously  discussed  is  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  "  helpers "  in  two  directions,  one  of  which  is 
through  a  vigorous  introduction  of  women,  which  is 
now  legally  permissible,  but  encounters  strong  opposi- 
tion among  the  male  helpers.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  suggestion   is   made   to   associate    socially  edu- 
cated "  helpers "  with  the  relief  districts,  to  stand 
by  the  ordinary  "helpers"  and  advise  them,  and  tx> 
undertake  inquiries  of  a  special  kind,  the  conduct  of 
which  offers  difficulties  to  the  honorary  "  helpers."  Such 
an  association  of  paid  officers,  which  up  to  the  present 
has  been  only  theoretically  discussed,  introduces,  how- 
ever, very  big  difficulties,  for  the  reason  that  the 
I        honorary  "  helpers  "  are  in  this  respect  very  sensitive, 
and  readily  apprehend,  in  the  association  of  paid 
officers,  the  setting  up  of  a  controlling  authority,  and 
thereby  some  diminution  of  their  prestige.  Further, 
we  lack  arrangements  for    the   education    of  social 
workers    such   as    is  provided  in  the  pliilanthropic 
schools  of  America. 

ility  7.  If  I  dared  to  apply  this  development  to  arrange- 
oying  ments  which  have  been  otherwise  made  in  England,  I 
iss  might  Bay  that  the  carrying-out  of  poor  relief  through 
paid  offioere  calls  for  serious  consideration.  In  any  case 
these  officers  must  not  in  future  be  appointed  from 
the  class  of  inferior  officials ;  especially  must  they 
be  socially  educated  persons,  who  can  understand 
the  domestio  circumstances  of  the  poor  and  their  social 
needs.  In  otber  words,  they  must  be  generally  "  social 
workers."  Women  h  av©  shown  themselves  of  such  a 
character  in  a  high  degree,  and  their  strong  co-opera- 
tion in  the  work  such  as  is  provided  for  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  the  law  of  1894  seems  to  me  eminently 
desirable.  But  it  seems  to  m©  to  be  also  essential 
that  the  parishes  should  not  only  be  provided 
with  honorary  officials,  but  also  that  as  the  neces- 
sary powers  for  the  purpose  can  be  obtained,  the  exer- 
cise of  relief  should  be  entrusted  to  Ihe  honorary 
workers  in  conjunction  with  the  above-named  "social 
workers." 

2. — CO-OPEEATION  OF  PuBLIC  ReLIEF  AJfD  PRIVATE 
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8.  There  exists,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  no  civilised 
country  a  doubt  that  a  co-operation  of  the  different 
functions  of  public  relief  and  of  private  charity  is  not 
only  useful,  but  even  essential.  It  will  not  be  cen- 
tralisation which  confounds  all  tendencies  and  means 
together,  but  rather  a  systematic  co-ordination  of  the 
different  organisations.  In  Germany  the  new  type  of 
"  Central  bureau  for  private  relief "  is  in  exiiitence, 
which,  especially  in  Berlin  and  in  Frankfort-on-the 
Main,  has  been  attended  with  good  results,  just  ?s 
the  Charity  Organisation  Societies  in  England  and 
America.  These  central  bureaux  serve  in  the  first  place 
to  supply  information  to  the  charitable  about  persons 
who  have  petitioned  them.    Still,  they  have  extended 


their  operations  and  have  taken  pains  to  remain  in  Emil 
constant  association  with  the  municipal  relief  and  with  Muensterberg 

other  charitable  organisations,  so  as  to  prevent  tbe   

misuse  of  charity  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  11  May,  1908. 

to  promote  a  common  working.  Of  course,  the  organisa-   

tion  in  small  villages  offers  no  difficulties  where  the 
supporters  of  relief  and  those  of  charity  can  come  to 
an  understanding  very  easily  with  each  other.  The 
problem  develops  its  own  difficulties,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  public  relief  in  the  larger  towns  and  in 
the  capital.  In  my  opinion  it  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
solved  by  the  association  being  upheld  uniformly  from 
all  sides,  and  by  ranging  alongside  of  the  central  office 
a  corresponding  number  of  helpers  corresponding  to  the 
density  of  the  population,  among  whom  again  the 
socially-educated  "helpers"  are  working  with  volun- 
tary officials. 

9.  The  experiments  wliich  have  been  made  in  recent  Success  of 
times  in  this  direction  in  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Cliarity  s 
Halifax  appear  to  me  to  be  most  hopeful.    In  America  Organisation! 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  methotls  of  the  Society 
Charity  Organisation  Societies  in  New  York,  Boston,  investigation 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia.    I  acknowledg-3  highly  the  yarious 
activity    of    the    Charity    Organisation    Society  in 
New  York ;  but  the  numbers  of  the  districts  con- 
trolled by  it  is  far  too  small  for  that   huge  town, 
and  the  lack  of  voluntary  helpers  is  to  be  deplored. 
On  the  other  hand  the  division  of  Boston  into  dis- 
tricts is  thoroughly  good  ;  and  there  are  some  1,000 
voluntary  helpers  to  assist  the  trained  officials.  More- 
over, a  close  association  with  public  relief  is  well 
guaranteed  by  the  arrangement  by  which  its  adminis- 
tration and  the  Associated  Charities  have  their  fiffices 
in  the  same  building. 
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3. — Outdoor  and  Indoor  Relief. 

10.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  Germany  outdoor  relief  com- 
pletely preponderates.  Indoor  relief  is,  according  to 
the  judgement  of  nearly  all  authorities,  to  be  con- 
fined (a)  to  the  "  workshy,"  tlie  vicious  and  drunkards, 
in  the  form  of  institutions  for  enforced  labour ;  (b) 
to  aged  friendless  folk,  in  the  form  of  "  aged  poor 
homes "  ;  (ic)  to'  the  sick,  in  the  form  of  hospitals ; 
(d)  to  the  defective,  in  the  form  of  lunatic  asylums, 
blind  asylums,  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  idiot 
asylums,  and  similar  institutions.  In  other  words, 
indoor  relief  is  to  be  employed  in  those  cases  where 
either  enforced  labour  under  supervision  is  shown 
to  be  necessary,  or  where  better  technical  methods  of 
treatment,  relief  and  support  are  to  be  provided.  The 
reason  that  hitherto  outdoor  relief  in  Germany  has 
been  employed  on  the  whole  without  danger,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  in  all  the  bigger  towns  a  system  similar 
to  the  Elberfeld  system  has  been  carried  out,  i.e., 
generally  public  relief  is  administered  in  small  dis- 
tricts with  a  corresponding  number  of  helpers.  I 
hold  outdoor  relief  to  b©  generally  th©  right  system 
where  the  practice  of  an  "  individualised "  relief  is 
securely  established,  that  is,  where  care  is  taken  that 
by  means  of  thorough  investigation  and  watching,  and 
of  friendly  co-operation  of  the  helper  with  th©  poor, 
misuse  is,  if  not  entirely  obviated,  at  any  rat©  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  It  must  be  pointed  out  asi  thoroughly 
desirable  that  those  who  are  not  unworthy  poor  should 
b©  able  to  keep  their  households  going.  This  holds 
good  especially  in  the  case  of  widows  with  children, 
for  old  people,  who  do'  not  actually  need  institutional 
relief,  for  cases  of  temporary  loss  of  employment, 
wliere  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  man's  willingness  to 
work,  or  for  persons  who  through  temporary  sickness 
find  themselves  in  urgent  need.  Henc©,  in  Germany, 
opinion  is  altogether  opposed — and!  in  my  opinion 
rightly  so- — to  requiring  th©  workhouse  test  in  all 
cases,  quit©  apart  from  th©  fact  that  th©  erection  of 
institutions  in  sufficient  proportion  to  the  need  would 
be  extremely  expensive.  In  general,  sure  experience 
shows  that  where  the  workhouse  principle  is  vigorously 
applied,  private  charity  is  needed  to  fill  up-  the  lack, 
though  it  works  with  even  insufficient  means  and  can- 
not possibly  expand  its  powers  as  public  relief  can. 

11.  Above  all,  where  in  some  way  a  want  of  good  will  Institutional 
to  work  is  suspected,  the  offer  of  institutional  relief  treatment 
shows  itself  as  working  well.    We  in  Germany  desire  for 
— a  point  to  which  I  shall  return  in  connection  with  "  workshy." 
Questions  7  and  8 — sharp  compulsory  measures  and 
punishment  for  the  "  workshy,"    and   for  heads  of 
families  who  leave  their  families  in  want  of  public  help. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Emil  12.  For  support  by  way  of  outdoor  relief  in  Berlin  and 
Miienstcrherg  Hamburg  may  be  given  :  (1)  money  simply,  (2)  fuel, 

  (3)  soup,  (4)  articles  of  use,  (5)  fre©  medical  treat^ 

11  May,  1908.  ment,  (6)  special  sick  diet,  e.g.,  milk,  wine,  and  so 
forth,  surgical  appliances  sucli  as  trusses,  spectacles, 
bandages,  artificial  limbs  as  well  as  baths  and  dis- 
infectants, (7)  assistance  in  confinement  and  subsei- 
quent  treia.tinent,  (8)  free  burial. 
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4. — Cost  of  Relief.    Peinciples  of  Relief. 

13.  Ae  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  eeotion,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  public  relief  in  Berlin  and  Ham- 
burg lies  in  outdoor  relief,  and  the  cost  of  it  is  very 
considerable.  In  Berlin  the  cost  of  the  total  relief, 
wherein  is  included  the  care  of  the  sick,  insane  and 
infirm  in  institutions,  amounted  to :  — 

£ 

1906    1,300,896 

1905    1,199,405 

1904    1,155,283 

These  figures  include  for  outdoor  relief  alone:  — 

£ 

1906    557,581 

1905    546,521 

1904    532,136 

In  Hamburg  thei  cost  of  outdoor  relief  for  the 
last  three  years  amounted  to  :  — 

£ 

1906    96,455 

1905  98,100 

1904    99,321 

And  the  average  cost  for  each  individual  case  of 
relief,  to:  — 

£  s.  d. 

1906    10    9  6 


1905 

1904 


10  8  5 
10   8  1 


Instructions  ^  *°        amount  of  relief  in  Berlin  the  decision 

as  to  outdoor  r©sts  entirely  with  each  poor  relief  district,  on  the 
relief  in  basis  of  Articles  50  and  51  of  the  Instructions  as  to 
Berlin.  Outdoor  Relief,  which  read  as  follows:  — 

"  (1)  Public  relief  must  confine  itself  to  the  provision 
of  what  is  absolutely  nasessary  for  the  support  of 
life.    Only  bo  far  as  the  person's  own  income  is  in- 
sufficient for  thei  purpose,   is  the  deficiency  to  b® 
, ,  •  mad©  up  by  relief.    (2)  Tlx©  pauper  shall  not  b©  placed 

in  a  better  position  through  relief  than  the  person 
who  provides  for  his  own  support  by  free  labour.  On 
the  other  hand  relief  shall  be  afforded  for  the  one 
object,  that  an  existence  worthy  of  a  human  being 
shall  ba  mad©  possible  for  the  person  in  need,  and 
that  he  shall  not  merely  be  prevented  from  starving 
by  the  grant  of  entirely  inadequate  relieif.  (3)  In 
settling  the  amount  of  relief,  must  in  the  first  place 
be  taken  into  account  the  profit  derived  from  the  man's 
earnings.  Earnings  of  dependants  living  in  the 
house  of  the  applicant  for  relief  are,  according  to> 
the  circumstances,  to  be  reckoned  in  their  entire  sum 
or  for  a  portion.  As  a  rule  ichildren  up  tO'  the  full 
age  of  sixteen  years  will  have  to  give  up  their  entire 
earnings  to  their  parents,  in  return  for  their  lodging, 
care,  and  clotiiing.  In  the  casei  ,of  children  over 
sixteen  years  of  age,  consideration  should  b©  given 
to  the  fact  that  by  too  high  demands  tliey  will 
be  easily  inclined  to  leave  their  parent's  home. 

"  It  miust  also  be  left  possible  for  them  to  save  some- 
thing for  themselves,  with  the  object  of  bettering  their 
own  position,  marrying,  etc.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  some  pock©<>money  for  reasonable  amusements 
should  not  be  denied  them  if  they  worlE  very  hard. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  that  children 
■contribute  to  itheir  parents  merely  the  amount  which 
they  would  have  to  pay  strangers  for  their  board.  It 
■will  be  the  work  of  poor  relief  to  strike  the  happy 
mean  in  this  matter  and  to  contribute  towards  the 
strengthening  of  the  relation  between  child  and  parent. 
If  there  are  many  grown-up  children  in  the  household 
the  entire  maintenance  of  the  resit  of  the  family  will 
be  expected  of  them  rather  tlian  that  one  alone  should 
bear  the  whole  burden,  (4)  Steady  pensions,  given 
by  public  corporations,  such  as  the  State  or  munici- 
l^alities,  are  to  be  brought  into  account  at  their  full 
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amount  in  determining  the  relief  to  be  given.  (5)  Allow- 
ances from  associations  for  legal  insurance,  such  as 
sick  pay,  invalidity,  accident  and  old  age  pay,  are  in 
the  same  way  to  be  taken  into  account.  If  the  insur- 
ance allowance  commiences  after  the  necessitous  person 
has  already  entered  on  continuous  poor  relief,  it  must 
be  considered  whether  the  relief  can  be  reduced  or 
stopped  altogether.  If  the  circumstances  are  in  no 
way  changed,  then  the  reduction  will,  as  a  rule,  be  so 
arranged  that  one-half  of  the  insurance  allowance  will 
be  taken  in  deduction  from  the  amount  of  relief  given 
up  to  date.  (6)  Of  material  importance  in  the  decision 
as  to  the  grant  of  reliei  are  also  such  considerations 
as  the  age  of  the  necessitous  person,  the  con- 
ditions of  health  of  members  of  the  family, 
the  number  of  children  in  the  household,  etc. 
In  the  case  of  old  people  living  with  their  children, 
to  whom  they  are  of  assistance  in  the  household,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  this  fact,  and  to  the 
obligation  of  the  children  to  give  their  parents  lodging. 

"  Fixed  allowances  from  charitable  endowments, 
societies,  and  special  private  charity  are  always  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  their  fair  proportion  in  deiter^ 
mining  the  grant  of  relief.  Yet  the  case  shall  never 
be  60  dealt  with  that  such  an  allowance  is  simply 
withdrawn  from  those  who  have  hitherto  received  and 
have  accepted  also  public  relief  to  a  greater  extent 
than  was  necessary,  in  order  that  private  charity  may 
not  thereby  be  disheartened  and  its  beneficent  object 
altogether  be  disappointed.  Further,  in  the  case  of  needy 
and  worthy  persons,  such  as  widows  with  several 
children,  to  whom  public  relief  can  only  provide  the 
bare  minimum,  private  assistance  which  serves  for  the 
better  bringing  up  and  education  of  the  children  is 
highly  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  person 
receiving  assistance  obtains  by  way  of  supplement 
through  an  allowance  of  this  kind — ^as  not  infrequently 
happens — more  than  public  relief  can  ever  give  him, 
or  at  any  rate  so  much  that  he  can  in  different  ways 
support  himself  without  help  from  public  relief,  it  is 
desirable  to  discontinue  the  public  assistance.  The  de- 
cision will  always  be  given  case  by  case,  and  with  care- 
ful regard  to  the  relations  of  public  and  private  relief. 
To  promote  the  latter  in  all  respects,  and  to  maintain 
it  in  constant  touch  with  the  work  of  public  relief,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
officials  of  public  relief." 

15.  The  position  is  altogether  similar  in  Hamburg.  Extet  o 
The  free  judgment  of  each  poor  relief  disitrict  is,  just  as  wliicli  t- 
in  Berlin,  only  limited  to  this  extent — that  if  prescribed  relief  '•ivej 
points  are  overridden  the  assent  of  the  central  ad-  in  Hanug. 
ministration  is  necessary.    For  the  rest,  no  limits  have 
b'een  set,  so  that  relief  to  the  amount  desirable,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  applicant's  family  and  the  exist- 
ing emergency,  is  allowable.    In  fact,  in  case  of  the 
complete  incapacity  for  work  of  the  head  of  the  family 
and  of  a  very  large  number  of  children  in  the  family, 
relief  is  given  to  the  extent  of  £4  to  £5  a  month. 


16.  In  contrast  with  the  method  of  free  judgment 
stands  the  system  of  a  prescribed  tariff  of  relief,  which 
is  employed  in  Elberfeld,  Frankfurt,  Mainz,  Mannheim, 
Dusseldorf,  Miilheim-on-the-Rhine,  Konigsberg,  Leip- 
sic,  etc.  .]3y  the  tariff  system  is  meant  that  a  fixed 
allowance  for  the  need  of  a  family  is  established,  and 
the  "  helper "  has  carefully  to  reckon  whether  the 
scheduled  amount  is  reached  by  the  relief  or  not.  In 
no  case  will  more  be  given  than  the  tariff 
allows,  so  that  the  relief  given  has  the  character 
of  a  conitribution  (Zuschuss),  which  corresponds  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  family.  The  question  which 
of  the  two  is  the  superior  system  has  been  very  often 
discussed  in  Germany.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  tariff  system  is  theoretically  far  superior  to  the 
system  of  free  judgment,  sinoe  the  amounts  allowed 
have  not  been  altogether  arbitrarily  arrived  at,  and 
can  be  accommodated  to  individual  needs.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  the  result  is  tliat  the  employment  of  the 
tariff  is  only  possible  where  the  "helper"  calculates 
quite  regularly  and  with  the  utmost  care  the  total 
income  of  the  family,  and  reckons  according  to  the 
shifting  receipts  of  the  family  the  necessary  addition 
to  correspond.  To  carry  this  out  ordinarily  in  prac- 
tice is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Besides,  there 
are  many  other  points  in  the  calculation,  such  as  the 
greater  or  less  capability  of  the  wife,  together  with 
tlie  existing  income  at  her  disposal  for  housekeeping, 
the  share  of  grovm-up  membei-s  of  the  family  in  the 
housekeeping,  temporary  sickness,  loss  of  employment, 
and  so  forth.    Hence  one  has  serious  apprehension  in 
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the  aipplication  of  the  tariff  syBtem  to  Berlin  and  Ham- 
burg that  iihe  "  helper  "  w^ould  be  occupied  for  a  longer 
time  with  the  single  reckoning  that  he  has  allowed  for 
his  first  allowance  of  relief,  and  thait  consequently  the 
additional  grant  may  be  a  little  too  higlx  or  too  low, 
without  following  closely  the  changing  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Here  also  we  see  aigain  that  the  employ- 
ment of  sound  principles  is  lesB  a  question  of  legisla- 
tion and  regulations  than  of  good  and  ever-careful  ad- 
ministration. 

17.  I  wish  to  mention  another  most  important  point. 
In  all  German  Poor  Law  administration,  and  especially 
in  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  the  employment  of  good  and 
adequate  case-papers  is  considered  essential.  In  these 
forms  and  records  are  embodied  all  the  informa- 
tion that  a  careful  "helper  "  needls  to  form  an  opinion 
on  each  individual  caise,  such  as  the  circumstances  of 
age,  health,  and  income  of  the  head  members  of  the 
family,  the  number  and  age  of  the  children  not  yet 
grown  up,  the  allowances  from  rente,  insurance,  and 
so  forth,  the  existence  of  relatives  not  living  in  the 
pauper's  houisehold,  and  their  obligation  to  provide 
support,  and  so  on.  In  my  judgment,  good  caise^apers 
are  quite  indisjDenBable  for  such  a  work,  so  as  to  guide 
the  irusight  of  the  "  helpers  "  at  once  in  the  thousand  and 
one  recurring  ciroumsitanoes  to  the  exact  pointe  at 
which  it  is  essential  to  arrive.  They  must  also  bs 
freely  revised  to  meet  current  circumstances,  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  "  helpere  "  trusting  to 
old  recoi'ds.  In  Hamburg  this  risk  is  avoided,  ajid 
with  good  results,  by  the  use  of  the  so-called  "  Per- 
sonal Book,"  which  provides  a  compact  account  of  the 
wliole  family,  and  in  which  ako  statements  are  pro- 
vided for  showing  the  results  of  repeated  investiga- 
tions, and  the  money  and  allowances  that  have  been 
provided  in  consequence,  together  with  a  note  of  re- 
movals to  institutions,  etc. 

18.  In  Berlin  also  a  similar  "  Personal  Book "  is 
kept,  but  the  regular  upkeep  of  it  is  not  so  exact  here 
as  could  in  the  interests  of  administration  be  desired — 
a  matter  which  is  connectori  with  the  circumstances  to 
which  special  attention  was  called  in  Section  1. 

5.— The  Procueing  of  Means. 

19.  The  means  required  for  the  practice  of  public 
poor  relief  are  covered  almost  entirely  by  the  general 
receipts  at  the  disposal  of  the  municipal  administra- 
tion for  all  ijurposes.  The  poor  relief  administration 
appears  as  a  section  of  the  general  municipal  adminis- 
tration. The  principal  ra^eipts  on  which  the  budget 
of  the  parish  is  based  are  the  municipal  income-tax 
and  the  taxes,  which  are  either  leviad  directly  or 
as  additions  to  the  State  taxes.  There  are 
often  supplementary  taxes  on  dogs  and  on  amuse- 
ments. As  receipts  for  the  special  benefit  of  poor 
relief  administration,  there  are  in  addition  those 
sums  which  are  refunded  by  the  paupers  themselves 
or  the  institutions  which  are  liable  for  them,  espe- 
cially insurance  allowance  for  sickness,  accident,  and 
invalidity.  In  isolated  cases  also  it  happens  in 
Germany  that  the  poor  relief  administrations  have 
such  large  means  plaicied  at  their  disposal  from  old 
foundations  that  they  can  therewith  defray  the  cost 
of  public  poor  relief. 

6. — The  Right  of  the  Poor. 

20.  An  actionable  right  of  the  poor  to  poor  relief  is 
not  recognised  by  German  legislation.  The  legal 
conception  is  that  every  community  is  obliged  in  the 
interests  of  public  order  to  grant  the  relief  requisite 
in  individual  cases.  So  far  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
poor  person,  this  obligation  is  not  satisfied,  he  has  tha 
right  to  complain  to  the  authorities  set  over  the  com- 
munity, which  as  a  rule  decide  on  the  grounds  of  the 
report  of  the  Poor  Law  administration.  This  pro- 
cedure has  the  great  defect  that  it  is  very 
clumsy,  and  the  decision,  even  if  it  is  in  favour 
of    the   poor  persons,    is   often    made   known  too 


late.  On  the  other  hand,  it  follows  from  the 
nature  of  the  poor  relief,  as  assistance  granted 
without  payment  m  return,  that  objection  cannot  well 
be  raised  to  a  claim  liaving  a  hard  and  fast  legal 
definition!,  concerning  which  decisions  could  be  made 
in  the  usual  legal  procedui'e.  If  this  is  an  evil  it  can 
in  any  case  only  to  be  obviated  by  the  Poor  Law 
administrations  being  made  to  satisfy  their  obligation, 
and  the  continued  supervision  by  the  controlling 
authorities  of  the  execution  of  this  duty. 

7. — Loss  OF  THE  Electoral  Vote. 

21.  The  receipt  of  public  poor  relief  debars  the 
recipient  from  the  active  and  passive  electoral 
vot3  both  in  regard  to  the  German  Parliament  and  the 
State  Parliaments,  and  in  regard  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  other  public  corporations.  It  is  often  a  matter 
of  dispute  as  to  what  is  to  be  understood  by 
public  poor  relief,  so  that  a  variety  of  prac- 
tice in  the  treatment  of  the  matter  prevails 
in  Germany.  The  German  Parliament  has,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  most  distinguished  expert  representa- 
tions, repeatedly  asked;  the  State  Governments  to 
give  clear  provisions,  and  especially  to  designate  as 
inoperative  on  the  electoral  vote  those  kinds  of 
public  relief  in  which  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  loss 
of  economic  independence,  but  only  a  question  of  un- 
merited and  temporary  circumstances.  Tliis  applies 
especially  to  the  granting  of  medical  treatment,  medi- 
cines, maintemance  of  the  head  of  thei  family,  or  his 
dependants,  by  admission  into  a  hospital  or  nursing 
institution. 

8. — Poor  Relief  Statistics. 

22.  General  German  poor  relief  statistics  have  only 
been  collected  once  (for  the  year  1885),  so  that  infor- 
mation of  such  completeness  and  reliability  as  that 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  several 
years  for  the  English  administration  does  not  exist 
in  Germany.  By  means  of  the  statistics  of  1885,  the 
observation  made  equally  in  all  civilised  countries 
that  it  is  not  the  poorest  parishes  that  have 
the  highest  poor  relief  figure,  but,  conversely,  the 
more  prosperous  the  neighbourhood  the  greater  the 
relief,  was  confirmed.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  1885 
in  urban  parishes  the  relieved  persons  formed  5.24 
per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants,  compared  with  2.16  per 
cent,  in  the  rural  parishes ;  in  Prussia  the  pro- 
portion was  even  more  unequal — 5.31  to  1.99 ;  in 
Alsace  Lorraine  even  8.09  to  2.36 ;  while  in  Bavaria, 
with  a  preponderating  rural  population,  it  was  3.86 
to  2.46.  The  large  administrations,  especially  the 
towns,  publish  regular  administrative  reports,  in  which 
also  usually  the  figures  for  earlier  years  are  compared 
with  those  for  later  ones.  In  Berlin  the  following 
were  the  figures  for  1906 :  — 

Recipients  of  relief  (persons  receiving 

permanent  relief      .       -       -       -  33,813 
Female     recipients     of  subsistence 
money   (women,    especially  widows 
with  children)  .       -       .       .  7,440 

Other     persons     relieved  (persons 
relieved  but  onice  or  temporaiily)  -  4,924 
25.  The  following  figures  group  by  age  the  first  of  the 
above  groups :  — 

20-50  years  of  age  -  -  -  -  4,238 
50-65         ,,  ....  9,722 

65-70         „  ....  6,607 

Over  70      „  .       -       -       .  19,438 

24.  It  should  be  of  interest  to  learn  in  this  connection 
that  wherever  new  poor  relief  regulations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Elberfeld  system  were  carried  out,  there 
were  good  financial  results,  which  showed  themselves 
in  a  considerable  decrease  of  the  number  of  persons 
relieved,  with  a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  payments 
made  per  case.  For  example,  the  following  is  the 
result  for  Mainz  :  — • 
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Year. 

Cases. 

Total  Expenditure. 

Expenditure  per  Ca.se. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

1893-4 

1,689 

123,977 

73-40  \  before 

1894-5 

1,761 

129,401 

73-50  j  reorganisation. 

189.5-6 

1,432 

106,258 

167-34  \  after 

1896-7 

1,182 

88,206 

191-33  '  reorganisation. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Dr.  Endl  25.  In  Mannheim,  whoBe  poor  relief  was  reorganised 
Mucus'crhcrg  in  1898,  the  contribution  of  the  municipal  fund  has 

  gone  up  ;  nevertheless  it  remaine  with  2.22  mrarks  and 

11  May,  1908.  2.35  marks  per  head  of  ithe  population  in  1899  and  1900, 

  considerably  behind  the  rates  for  1885  and  1895  (2.90 

marks  and  2.55  marks.  In  1901,  which  was  a  very 
hard  year  fo  rail  poor  relief  administrations,  the  ex- 


penditure rose  to  2.70  marks.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
the  exception  of  1901,  the  increase  in  the  expenditure 
falls  oonisiderably  short  of  the  increase  in  the 
population.  ; 

26.  The  following  are  particulars  for  Erfurt,  whose 
poor  relief  was  reorganised  in  1893 :  — 


Year. 

Cases. 

Total 
Expenditure. 

Expenditure 
per  Person 
Relieved. 

Expenditure 
per  Hfad  of 
Population. 

Total  Population 

of  rPr^OTlci 

Relieved. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

1893 

1,549 

128,622 

83-04 

1-70 

2-05 

1894 

1,681 

133,960 

7969 

1-74 

2-18 

1895 

J,606 

117,956 

73-45 

1-51 

2-05 

1899 

1,2G3 

112,887 

89-38 

1-33 

1-50 

1901 

1,278 

106,636 

83-44 

1-22 

1-47  . 

27.  Finally,  Hamburg  is  designated  as  tlie  most 
Btriking  example  of  the  working  of  individualised  poor 
relief.  Tlie  example  is  of  greater  importance  in  that, 
with  its  population  of  close  on  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion, it  presents  much  harder  circumstances  than  any 
other  poor  relief  adminietration  except  Berlin.  The 
reorganised  poor  relief  has,  on  the  occasion  of  its  tenth 


year  of  existence,  published  a  report  which,  apart 
from  ithe  textual  explanations,  contains  a  series  of  very 
instructive  tables.  One  of  these  shows  the  position  of 
the  organs  of  relief  before  and  after  1893,  and,  with 
the  number  of  poor  shown  in  another  place,  and  the 
particulars  of  expenditure  on  public  poor  relief,  com- 
bines to  give  the  following  interesting  results  :  — 


Suggestions 
ami  remedies 
fo;'  un- 
employment. 


Average 
Number 

of 
Persons 

Percentage 

Year. 

Population 

Number 
of 
Poor 

Number 
of 

Persons 
Relieved. 

Number 
of 

Number 

of 
Persona 
Relieved 

per 
Helper. 

of  _ 
Population 
formed  by 

Expenditure 
for 

Per 
Person 

Re- 
lieved. 

M. 

Persons 
Relieved 

Relieved 

per 
District. 

Helpers. 

Persons 
Relieved. 

Poor 
Popula- 
tion. 

Outdoor 
Relief. 

1885 

470,744 

53 

6,425 

121 

291 

22-0 

1-51 

3-20 

1073-108 

155 

1892 

580,855 

79 

8,932 

113 

440 

20-0 

1-55 

3-29 

1675-516 

191 

1893 

585,671 

90 

9,178 

102 

1,5.35 

60 

1-53 

3-27 

1637-732 

204 

1896 

633,535 

104 

9,117 

88 

1,546 

61 

1-44 

3-05 

1876-152 

203 

1898 

666,420 

108 

9,290 

86 

1,569 

5-9 

1-40 

2-96 

1928-802 

200 

1900 

«96,o02 

108 

8,851 

82 

1,561 

5-7 

1-.32 

2-69 

1866-256 

213 

1902 

727,-21 

108 

9,066 

84 

1,563 

5-8 

1-25 

2-54 

1899-638 

210 

Need  (if 

preventive 

la'.lier  tlian 

curative 

measures  for 

unemploy- 

luent. 


9.— Unemployment. 

28.  Tlie  problem  has  been  recently  discuBsed  in  so 
comprehensive  a  manner,  especially  in  Percy  Alden's 
book  and  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
T)istreEB  Committees,  that  I  will  not  go  further  into  the 
theoretical  side  of  the  question.  In  Germany  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  in  the  question  of  unemployment  four 
possibilities  come  under  consideration:  — 

(1)  Labour  agencies — i.e.,  the  obtaining  of  work 
actually  existing. 

(2)  Insurance  Against  Unemployment,  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  previous  experiences,  only  promises  success 
on  the  principle  of  the  Ghent  system — i.e.,  in  junction 
with  trade  organisations.  In  Germany  an  experiment 
in  this  direction  has  hitherto  only  been  made  by  Strass- 
burg,  in  Alsace. 

(3)  Provision  of  Work. — In  GermEiny  the  activity  that 
has  been  organised  in  England  on  tlie  strength  of  the 
Unemployed  Act  has  been  actually  practised  without 
legal  compulsion  in  numerous  towns  bo  far  as  intense 
diistress  existed.  In  the  towns  public  works  which 
were  not  urgent,  but  were  yet  neoeseary  for  ithe  parishes, 
have  bean  undertaken.  At  such  work  are  employed, 
either  principally  or  exclusively,  pereons  who  have 


already  lived  and  worked  in  the  parish  concerned  a 
long  time.  This  distress  activity  (coaioerning  which 
the  book,  "The  Regulation  of  Distress  Works  in  Ger- 
man Towns,"  produced  in  the  Labour  Department  of 
the  Imperial  Statistical  Office,  181  S.,  Berlin,  Carl  Hey- 
mann,  1905,  gives  detailed  inform aitioin)  has  in  hard 
times  been  not  without  ite  advantages,  although  it  has 
been  unable  to  solve  the  real  problem.  In  my  opinion 
the  problem  is  absolutely  insoluble  by  the  provision 
of  work  by  the  paiishes.  If  work  often  stops  or  declines 
in  the  economic  market,  it  is  a  self-oontradictofy 
process  to  call  forth  artificially  work  which  the  natural 
labour  market  docs  not  supply.  Such  an  endeavour 
leads  in  its  coneequence  to  the  results  of  the  Ateliers 
puhlics  (public  workshops)  of  1848,  or  the  allowance 
system,  which  in  England  called  for  Gilbert's  Act  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  So  far  as  I  can  sur- 
vey the  state  of  the  matter  in  England  from  the  reiwrts 
of  the  Distrees  Committees,  people  in  England  are 
quite  conscious  of  these  limitations.  In  this  matter 
only  economy,  eelf-insuranoe,  and  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative measures  which  seek  to  avert  unemploy-  pj^^j 
ment  at  the  start  can  be  of  help.  f^jg^ 
(4)  Poor  Relief. — As  I  have  already  specially  pointed  poor 
out  in  Section  4,  the  poor  relief  administration  cannot  and  c 
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completely  atfitain  from  relieving  persons  industrially 
capable,  and  can  safely  do  this  so  far  as  tTie  ind  ividual 
case  is  sufficiently  clearly  put  and  its  range  known.  So 
far  as  work-ehy  persons  are  concerned,  the  measures 
disouEBed  below  are  to  be  employed.  Moreover,  in  Ger- 
many the  aesistance  of  deserving  persons  industrially 
capable  is  often  looked  upon  ae  a  useful  exercise  of 
private  charity,  which,  by  loans,  granting  of  tools, 
□ranting  of  meane  for  travelling  in  search  of  outside 
situations,  etc.,  can  be  of  more  extensive  help  than 
public  poor  relief. 

10. — Compulsory  Detention. 

29.  The  question  ae  to  what  meaeui-ee  can  be  t{i.ken 
against  persons  who  abuse  poor  relief,  and,  above  all, 
against  tliose  who  desert  their  families,  leaving  them 
destitute,  forms  also  in  Germany  tlie  object  of  inces- 
sant debateis  and  graves-t  complaints.  The  deser- 
tion of  the  family  is  considered  an  evei--increasing 
social  evil  of  the  gravest  kind.  At  present  it  is  a 
question  of  no  less  than  3,000  in  Berlin,  and  of  rather 
more  than  1,000  women  with  children  who  have  been 
deserted  by  their  huisbands  and  fathers  in  Hamburg. 
Against  this  three  remedies  are  employed,  of  which 
the  first  rests  on  Imperial  Law,  and  is  applicable 
throughout  Germany,  while  the  second  and  third  have 
only  been  introduced  or  can  only  he  introduced  by 
legislation  of  the  individual  States: — ■ 

(1)  Penal  Measures. — According  to  Section  360  of 
the  Imperial  Penal  Code,  drunkards,  idlers,  beggars 
and  tramps  can  be  punished  if  in  consequence  of  their 
conduct  tliey  or  their  families  must  be  relieved  out  of 
public  means.  The  punishment  consists  of  Irnes  or  im- 
prisonment ;  besides  this,  the  assignment  to  oompulsory 
labour  in  a  workliouse  up  to  a  period  of  two  years  is 
permissible.  The  adminiistration  of  this  penal  provi- 
sion, however,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  its  appli- 
cation, leaves  very  much  to  be  desired.  Moreover,  the 
regular  courts  are  for  the  most  part  not  familiar  with 
the  social  premi.ses  of  these  cases,  so  that  they  very 
often  desist  from  tilie  much-dreaded  punishment  of 
assignment  to  the  workhouse.  Moreover,  this  provi- 
sion does  not  affect  those  heads  of  families  who,  with- 
out being  idlers  or  drunkards,  leave  their  families  in 
the  lurch. 

(2)  Administrative  Measures. — In  Prussia  there  was 
a  law  of  1855  on  the  grounds  of  which  pereons  indus- 
trially capable  could  by  administrative  procedure  ba 
assigned  to  the  workhouse  if  they  deserted  their 
families,  leaving  them  destitute  in  such  a  way  as  to 
force  relief  to  be  given.  This  law  has,  to  the  great 
regi'et  of  all  experts,  been  repealed,  and  not  replaced 
by  other  provisions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  otlier 
States,  especially  Wurtemburg,  Anhalt,  and  recently 
Hamburg,  have  issued  new  laws,  whose  tenor  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  the  former  Pi-ussian  law.  Quite  re>- 
cently,  in  Hamburg,  the  question  has  been  thoroughly 
examined  from  all  points  of  view.  From  the  social  side 
the  opinion  was  especially  expressed  that,  instead  of 
the  legal  procedure  provided  with  the  requisite  pre- 
cautions, an  arbitrary  administrative  procedure  should 
be  introduced.  Against  this  the  Hamburg  law  has 
sought  to  ensure  by  provisions  the  exclusion  as  far 
as  practicable  of  any  arbitrariness.  Section  21  of 
the  law  iTins  :  — 

"  Whoever  himself  or  in  the  person  of  his 
dependants  (Section  12,  paragraph  1)  is  relieved 
by  public  means  can,  so  far  as  this  is  requisite 
for  the  removal  or  lessening  of  the  existing  need, 
be  made  by  decision  of  the  Committee  for  Relief 
Work  (Kommission  fuer  das  Armenarbeits-wesen) 
to  execute  work  suitable  to  his  powers.  Should 
the  relieved  person  refuse  to  execute  the 
work  assigned  to  him  by  the  Committee,  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  can  be  put  into  effect 
by  the  employment  of  direct  force.  For  this 
object  a  relieved  person  can  also  be  lodged  in  a 
poor  relief  workhouse  against  his  will.  In  the 
case  of  need  caused  by  only  temporary  circum- 
stances, these  provisions  do  not  apply. 

"The  Committee  coneists  of  a  Senate  member 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  as  President,  and  two 
members  of  the  Board  elected  by  the  citizens, 
and  two  heads  of  the  poor  reUef  district  or  helpers 
as  assistants.  At  least  one  of  the  assistants 
must  possess  qualification  for  a  judge's  office. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  are  appointed 
by   the   Poor   Law   Boa;-d    for    the   period  of 
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a   year.     In   like   manner   the   requisite   num-     j)r.  Emil 
ber  of  deputies  shall  be  appointed,  and  it  shall  Muensterherrf 

be    decided    in    what    succession    the  deputies   

shall  take  the  place  of  members  who  are  pre-  llMay,  190S. 
vented  from  being  present.  Fresh  elections 
required  in  the  course  of  a  year  through  the  with 
drawal  of  members  or  their  deputies  hold  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  Committee  is  only  com- 
petent to  pass  resolutions  if  all  members,  or  in 
the  place  of  members  prevented  from  being 
present,  deputies  of  corresponding  number,  are 
present.  Tlie  decision  of  tlie  Committee  is  made 
on  the  grounds  of  oral  discussion.  The  Committee 
is  authorised  tO'  examine  witnesses,  and  put  them 
on  their  oath.  Before  the  decision  is  made, 
opportunity  for  speaking  shall  be-  given  the  per- 
son relieved  against  whom  the  proceedings  are 
directed.  The  person  relieved  is  authorised  to 
appear  in  the  proceedings  with  icounsel.  The 
provisions  of  Section  157,  2  PO,  apply 
to  the  counsel  in  a  similar  way.  For  a 
decision  establishing  the  enforcement  of  work,  a 
majority  of  four  is  requisite.  Complaints  against 
such  decisions  (wliich  shall  be  furnished  with 
grounds)  shall  be  made  to*  the  Senate  ;  they  shall 
also  be  disputable  by  way  of  action  before  the 
regular  courts.  Tlie  action  is  to  be  directed 
against  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

"  The  execution  of  the  decision  is  carried  out 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board.  The  police  administra- 
tions are  obliged  to  grant  any  aid  requisite  for  such 
execution.  The  execution  shall  not  be  delayed  by 
the  laying  of  the  complaint  before  the  Senate  or 
the  bringing  of  the  action  before  the  regular  courts. 
After  the  bringing  of  the  action  before  the  court, 
tlie  court  can  on  proposal,  or  on  its  own  initiative, 
order  the  cessation  or  the  postponement  of  execu- 
tion. 

"  The  execution  of  the  decision  shall  cease  as  soon 
as  the  legal  grounds  for  it  have  disappeared,  or 
in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities  the  maintenance 
of  the  labour  compulsion  is  no  longer  requisite. 
The  person  relieved  against  whom  the  decision 
is  directed  can  at  any  time  propose  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Poor  Relief  Work  the  postponement 
of  execution  of  the  decision.  But  the  Committee 
is  only  obliged  to  decide  on  such  proposal  if  at 
least  tliree  months  have  elapsed  since  the  formu- 
lation of  the  decision  or  since  the  I'efusal  of  a 
proposal  to  abrogate  the  decision.  If  the  relieved 
person  is  lodged  in  a  workhouse,  and  such  lodg- 
ment has  lasted  a  year,  the  Committee,  before 
establishing  the  continuance  of  the  grounds  for 
the  obligation  to  work,  shall,  by  means  of  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  lodgment  for  at  least  six  months,  give 
the  relieved  person  opportunity  of  proving  that 
the  grounds  for  the  execution  of  the  decision  no 
longer  exist.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  3  apply 
to  the  procedure  and  the  contesting  of  the  decision  • 
in  a  similar  way. 

"  The  resulting  earnings,  so  far  as  they  are  not 
required  for  covering  the  cost  of  lodging,  shall 
be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family  depen- 
dants, and  in  case  such  do'  not  exist  shall  be 
given  to  the  pauper  on  his  discharge." 

(3)  In  addition  to  these  coercive  measures  in  some 
States,  especially  in  Prussia,  the  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
trations are  given  authority  to  execute  an  administra- 
tive procedure  against  the  next  of  kin,  husband  (wife), 
as  against  a  wife  (husband),  children  and  parents, 
refund  the  relief  granted  their  dependants,  so  far  as 
they  are  in  a  position  to  do  this.  It  is  frequently 
sought  to  make  use  of  tliis  measure.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  the  practical  execution,  because  those  concerned  very 
often  cliange  their  working  places,  and  thereby  evade 
the  execution.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  procedure 
must  be  commended,  since  it  completes  the  other 
measures  in  a  suitable  way. 

11. — Vagranct. 
30.  I  have  expressed  my  views  on  this  question  in  a  Labour 
letter  which  I  wrote  at  the  desire  of  the  National  colonies 
Conference   of    Charities    and    Correction   to     their  for  vagr  iuts. 
reporter,  Mr.  Lewis,  1906. 

The  letter  ran  as  follows :  -r- 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  answer  your  questions  briefly. 
The  literature  and  the  material  on  the  subject 
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have  increased  in  Germany  remarkably.  The 
modern  movement  for  the  treatment  of  itinerant 
begging  by  work  stations  and  labour  colonies  is 
about  thirty  years  old. 

"  The  German  Poor  Law  prescribes  that  neces- 
sary relief  shall  be  granted  to  every  needy  person, 
of  whatever  origin  or  nationality,  at  the  place 
where  he  is  at  the  moment  of  need.  If  thie  law 
were  actually  enforced,  every  large  city  and  small 
town  would  have  to  support  all  needy  persons,  even 
transient  wanderers,  according  to  their  individual 
needs.  This  has  never  been  considered  the  intent 
of  the  law,  and  cannot  be  so  considered,  because 
needy  wanderere  require  quite  different  relief 
measures  from  those  adopted  for  temporary  treat- 
ment. Poor  relief  funds,  particularly  in. email 
communities  and  in  the  country,  are  not  at  all 
sufficient  for  this  kind  of  aid. 

"  We  understand  by  wayfarers  able-bodied  per- 
sons who  go  from  one  place  to  another  in  search  of 
work.  This  form  of  wandering  corresponds  to  the 
old  German  custom.  If  it  were  only  a  question  of 
personis  who  honestly  seek  work,  the  problem 
would  not  b©  very  hard  to  solve.  In  reality,  there 
are,  in  addition  to  those  who  seek  honest  work, 
very  many  othei-B  who  knock  around  the  country 
on  the  pretext  of  seeking  work  ;  there  are  also 
those  who  long  since  lost  the  work  habit,  live  by 
begging  and  by  occaeional  theft,  robbery,  or  even 
worse.  Prisons  and  workhouses  are  constantly  dis- 
char'ging  persons  who  do  not  find  their  way  back 
to  honest  work.  There  are  still  others  who  origin- 
ally sought  work,  but  who,  seduced  by  the  easy  life 
of  the  road,  have  not  found  their  way  back  to 
work,  and  gradually  have  become  beggars  and 
vagrants. 

"We  distinguish,  therefore,  fundamentally  be- 
tween the  first  category,  those  who  really  wish  to 
work,  and  the  second  category,  those  who  have 
under  this  pretext  devoted  themselves  to  begging 
and  vagrancy.  The  assumption  that  all  wayfarers 
are  more  or  less  work-shy  has  not  pi'oved  tenable, 
because  under  unfavourable  industrial  conditions, 
as  in  1902  and  1903,  the  number  of  vagrants  in- 
creased very  markedly,  and  fell  off  again  with  more 
favourable  conditions  from  1904  on.  Practical  aid 
is  therefore  particularly  difficult,  in  the  albsence  of 
a  distinguishing  mark  by  which  we  can  determine 
whether  the  able-ibodied  man  belongs  to  the  first 
or  the  second  category.  One  can  determine  illness 
and  injury  by  medical  examination,  and  agie  speaks 
for  itself  as  a  cause  of  relief,  but  we  need  a  touch- 
stone to  determine,  in  the  case  of  the  able-bodied 
person,  whether  the  lack  of  employment  is  his  own 
fault.  In  other  words,  whe^ther  we  have  to  do  with 
a  work-seeking  or  a  work-shy  person. 

"  The  only  possible  test  is  the  offer  of  work. 
This  thought,  which  has  a  certain  relation  to  the 
English  workhouse  test,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
institutions  equipped  to  offer  such  work.  The  work, 
however,  had  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  needy 
person  should  not  be  prevented  from  gradually 
travelling  on  to  some  place  of  permanent  employ- 
ment. The  work  should  require  but  a  short  time 
to  do,  and  no  special  previous  training.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  work  should  not  be  paid  for  in 
cash,  because  of  the  temptation  to  use  the  money 
wrongly,  particularly  for  drink. 

"  So  arose  the  desire  to  aid  not  in  cash,  but  in 
'  kind  '  (Naturalien) — ^that  is,  food  and  lodging. 
The  wanderer  must  gradually  get  to  his  destina- 
tion, so  any  lengthy  care  in  lodging  and  meals  was 
not  to  be  permitted.  The  places  thus  aiding  the 
wanderer  were  brought  into  communication  with 
each  other,  and  each  place  thus  acquired  the 
character  of  a  station,  just  as  in  the  case  of  rail- 
rop.d  stations.  And  because  these  stations  gave 
relief  in  '  kind '  (Naturalverpflegung),  in  return 
for  work,  the  name  '  Naturalverpflegungsstation  ' 
soon  )>ecame  current. 

"  Treatment  by  these  stations  differentiates  itself 
from  that  of  other  local  relief  institutions,  in  that 
they  are  not  established  in  every  community,  but, 
by  agreement,  within  a  certain  larger  district, 
similar  tO'  a  county.  The  authorities  and  the  citi- 
zens were  asked  not  to  aid  reUef-seeking  wanderers 
directly,  but  to  refer  them  to  the  stations.  Thus 
developed  in  a  series  of  counties  a  network  of  relief 
stations,  which  united  in  1884  in  an  Association 


of  German  Relief  Stations  (Gesammtverband  ! 
deutscher  Verpflegungsstationen).  However,  these 
series  of  stations  exist  actually  only  in  those  parts 
of  the  German  Empire  where  the  stream  of  way- 
farers is  greatest.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
Empire  has  taken  little  part  in  this  movement.  i 

"  The  network  of  stations  should  be  practically 
without  gaps,  so  that  the  wanderer  should  not,  for 
instance,  go  immediately  from  a  territory  well  pro- 
vided with  stations  into  one  where  there  are  no  I 
such  institutions.   Recently  those  whose  experience  i 
gives  their  opinions  authority  have  advocated  a 
regulation  of  the  matter  by  law.    States  and  pro- 
vinces should  be  empowered  to  establish  network-  I 
like  series  of  stations,  and  to  require  their  main-  i 
tenance   by  the  communities  and   counties  con- 
cerned. [ 

"  Very  many  stations  were  at  first  established  Rail'ly 
that   actually  increased  the    chances  of   begging  tickfl 
instead  of  diminishing  them.    To  meet  this  situa-  furnijdfor 
tion  a  system  of  concentration  has  been  developed  ^^'gi  s. 
recently,  particularly  in  the  district  of  Bielefeld 
and  the  province  of  Westphalia.    Stations,  not  too 
frequent,  are  estaiblished,  with  good  opportiuni ties 
for  work,  offering  a  forenoon's  work  and  immediate 
further  wandering  in  the  afternoon.    The  railroad 
is  made  use  of  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  way- 
farer's transportation,  the  ticket,  but  not  the  cash 
fare,  being  furnished  him.      A  definite  itinerary 
(Wanderordnung)  sei-ves  to  ensure  a  definite  plan 
of  work,  and  a  way-tickat  (Wanderschein)  serves 
for  his  identification.   The  number  of  stations  has 
decreased,  due  in  part  to  lack  of  funds  ;  however, 
unnecessary  stations  have  been  discontinued  and 
amalgamated.    There  are  at  present  in  Germany 
about  1,200  stations. 

"The  most  important  development  of  ithe  station  Gov( 
is  its  connection  with  the  Labour  Registry  (Arbeits-  menl  w 
nachweis),  an  arrangement  by  which  an  employ-  open  )n 
ment  bureau  is  established  at  the  station  itself,  or  with  m 
is  in  communication  with  it.    This  movement  is  regis  for 
supported  very  actively  by  Govei-nment  funds.     ^O""  ^  '"■"'s. 

"  The  labour  colonies  developed  from  the  experi-  Labc , 
ence  of  the  stations,  the  first  colony  being  estab-  color  i  and 
lished  in  1882,  at  Bielefeld.    The  purpose  of  the  hoin(  ns 
labour  colony  is  to  win  back  to  work  those  wan-  ^or  w  faren 
derers  who  in  consequence  of  a  protracted  life  of 
begging  or  vagrancy  have  lost  the  energy  to  work. 
There  are  at  present  33  colonieis,  receiving  in  1906 
9,113  colonists  ;  the  number  of  days'  work  in  all 
colonies  was  826,931. 

"  The  Home  Inns  (Herbergen  zur  Heimat)  de- 
veloped out  of  the  old  apprentices'  iims  and  serve 
a  somewhat  better  grade  than  the  real  wayfarers. 
In  some  places  the  stations  aaid  the  inns  are 
united.  'There  were  in  all  Germany,  in  1905,  462 
home  inns  ;  total  number  of  lodgers,  2,307,830  ; 
total  lodgings,  4,089,093. 

"  Opinions  are  very  varied  as  to  the  success  of  Effeci ' 
thte  above-mentioned  institutions.    Some  feel  thatprovLas 
the  stations  and  the  colonies    have    developed  for  va  ml 
begging  and  vagrancy,  aji  opinion  not  shared  by 
most  specialists.    On  the  contrary,  the  conviction 
has  grown  that  the  legal  provisions  at  present  are 
not  adequate,  and  that  an  orgaaiisaition  adapted  to 
the  treaJtmemt  of  this  special  condition  is  necesisaay. 
I  share  this  opiniom.    Although  I  grant  that  the 
institutions  mentioned  are  not  free  by  any  means 
from  misuse,  and  that  they  have  not  rid  the  lamd 
of  all  begging  and  vagrancy,  I  do  feel  that,  judging 
from  our  experience,  they  are  the  only  practical 
means  of  bettering  conditioois. 

"  One  must  differentiate  carefully  between  the  Need 
two  categories  of  wayfarers  mentioned  above.    The  differe 
first  class  must  be  sei-ved  by  the  stations,  in  con-  tiatinj 
nection   with   organised   labour   registries,   thus  tistwe  ^ 
enabling  the  wandering,  uneimployed  man  to  move  ^^Ju^  ol 
in  a  regulated  fashion  from  place  to  place,  vdthout  ^"^^^1 
the  necessity  of  begging,  until  he  has  found  -work,  ^^^.iui 
He  must,  however,  pledge  himself  to  take  offered 
employment  if  it  is  at  all  fitted  to  him. 

"Whoever  refuses  offered  work,  and  declines 
without  reasonable  grounds  the  station  work, 
should  be  counted  in  the  second  category ;  he 
should  not  be  aidled,  but  handed  over  to  the  police,, 
and  dealt  with  by  the  law.  We  need  a  much  better 
set  of  penal  statutes,  so  that  the  really  work-shy 
will  be  recogiiised  as  parasites  of  human  eociety. 
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sentenced  to  hard  labour,  and  wheai  found  to  be 
recidivistic  and  incapable  of  reformation,  rendered 
permanently  harmless  to  society. 

"  The  labour  colonies  have  proved  themselvets  a 
means  of  now  and  then  restoring  to  work  persons 
unaocustomed  to  work.  But  the  number  of  the 
really  improved  is  comparatively  small.  Never- 
theless, the  labour  colonies  aa:e  for  precisely  this 
class  a  very  welcome  supplement  to  ordinary  poor 
relief,  for  tihe  men  really  work  during  their  stay 
in  the  colonies,  and  refrain  from  drink.  Thus 
they  are  protected,  and  society  is  protected  from 
them.  A  very  large  number  of  persons  roam  the 
highways,  who,  because  of  their  manner  of  living, 
and  particularly  because  of  drink,  are  actually  no 
longer  capable  of  work. 

"  These,  as  well  as  aged  persons,  must  be  re- 
ceived for  permanent  care  in  the  proper  hospitals, 
institutions,  or  homes  for  the  aged." 

12.  — Medical  Service, 

31.  In  Berlin  and  Hamburg  doctors  are  appointed 
who  in  all  questions  concerning  the  health  and  indus- 
trial capacity  of  the  poor  persons  have  to  give  their 
opinion,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  a  question  of  sick  persons, 
to  see  to  their  treatment  or  assign  them  to  suitable 
hospitals  and  n  xrsing  institutions.  The  districts  of 
these  doctors  ar?  strictly  adapted  to  the  relief  dis- 
tricts, so  that  as  a  rule  not  more  than  two  (Hamburg) 
or  three  (Berlin)  districts  fall  to  a  single  poor  relief 
doctor.  He  receives  as  remuneration  for  this  activity 
a  lump  sum,  which  in  Hamburg  amounts  to  1,000 
marks  for  two  districts,  in  Berlin  to  1,500  marks  for 
three  to  four  districts.  But  in  Berlin  there  is  an 
intention  to  raise  these  salaries  by  20  to  25  per  cent. 
The  question  of  the  so-called  free  choice  of  doctor, 
i.e.,  whether  every  poor  person  should  have  the  right 
to  consult  any  approved  doi::tor  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  relief  administration,  is  much  debated.  Theo- 
retically, this  question  is  readily  answered  in  the 
affirmatyive,  because  one  cannot  begrudge  the  jwor 
person  his  having  at  hand  the  doctor  in  whom  he  has 
confidenco.  From  the  practical  point  of  view,  on  the 
contrary,  the  free  choice  of  doctor  is  i-ejected  by  all 
experts.  It  is  necessary  that  every  poor  relief  dis- 
trict should  have  at  hand  a  trustworthy  doctor, 
acknowledged  by  it  and  always  available.  Since 
further  authority  is  granted  the  poor  relief  doctor  1/i 
prescribe  not  only  medictnes,  but  also  remedies  like 
milk,  meat,  eggs  and  the  like,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  doctors  who  prescribe  tlie  said  remedies  mostly 
and  most  freely  will  be  those  most  sought.  This 
fear  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experiences  hitherto 
made  in  France  and  Germany.  In  the  case  of  free 
choice  of  doctor,  it  would  also  be  difficult  to  regulate 
the  remuneration  for  individual  cases  of  treatment. 
It  is  sought  in  the  big  towns  with  permaruently  ap- 
pointed doctors  to  prevent  possible  inconvenience  by 
selecting  the  doctors  very  carefully,  and  carefully 
controlling  their  activity.  For  the  most  part  it  may 
be  said  that  the  medical  care  of  the  poor  in  large  towns, 
especially  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  satisfies  reasonable 
claims,  the  more  so  as  in  tliese  towns  there  are  large 
well-organised  hospitals,  as  well  as  clinical  eetablish- 
ments  for  the  treatment  of  out-patients  in  almost  as 
great  numbers  as  in-patients  ;  and,  finally,  the  jwor 
relief  administration  has,  in  addition,  made  agree- 
ments with  a  large  number  of  specialists,  particularly 
ociilists,  ear  specialists,  gynecologists,  nerve  spe- 
cialists, etc.,  so  as  to  assure  to  the  poor  person  sf)ecial 
treatment  in  such  cases.  A  much  harder  question  is 
medical  care  in  the  country,  which  also  in  Germany 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  rural  parishes  have 
no,  or  very  small,  means  with  which  to  appodnt 
doctors  ;  also  the  doctors  themselves  are  little  inclined 
to  settle  in  the  country.  In  my  opinion  the  only 
remedy  here  is  for  the  Provinces  and  the  State  to  under- 
take this  duty,  and  either  grant  the  rural  parishes 
means  with  which  to  appoint  doctors,  or  to  directly 
effect  the  appointment  of  doctors. 

13.  — Caee  of  Childken. 

.'^ority       32.  As  regards  the  question  put  to  me  as  to  what 
oarding  system  in  Germany  is  specially  favoured,  I  can  answer 
'System   that  the  system  of  family  care  (i.e.,  boarding  out)  has 
gathers,    almost  entirely  supplanted   the  system    of  institu- 
tional relief.    The  big  towns  have,  as  in  Berlin  and 
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Hamburg,  an  orphanage  into  which  the  children  to  Br.  Emil 
be  maintained  are  taken  first  of  all.  The  children  Muensterberg 
can  make  longer  stays  in  the  institution  where  it 
is  a  question  of  comparatively  short  absence  of  the 
parents,  especially  of  the  mothers,  and  the  children 
can  be  forthwitli  given  back  ;  or  where  they  are  sick 
children  who  require  special  care  and  medical  treat- 
ment ;  or,  finally,  where  they  are  children  of  refrac- 
tory character  who  must  be  observed  for  some  time 
first  of  all  so  as  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
they  should  be  given  to  family  care  or  to  an  institu- 
tion. The  Prussian  Law  on  Compulsory  Education 
also  places  family  care  in  tlxe  first  rank.  The  pre- 
mises unconditionally  laid  down  by  all  experts  as 
regards  family  care  are,  however,  firstly,  the  foster 
families  must  be  selected  most  carefully  ;  with  the 
help  of  special  trustworthy  j>©rsons  this  careful  selec- 
tion is  secured ;  secondly,  the  foster  families  must 
be  continually  supervised,  which  is  likewise  effected 
by  ti-usitwortliy  persons  who  live  in  the  neighbourhiood, 
as  also  by  inspectors  directly  sent  by  the  Poor  Law 
Boards  ;  thirdly,  that  suitable  money  be  paid  for  the 
care  of  the  children.  Its  amount  depends  on  local 
circumstances  ;  but  by  all  means  one  must  aim  at 
securing  that  the  foster  parents  do  not  think  o^f  money- 
making  in  the  first  place,  but  take  a  liking  to  the 
child,  and  consider  and  treat  it  as  their  own.  On 
the  whole  the  experiences  made  in  this  connection  are 
to  be  characterised  as  favourable. 

100301.  (Chairman.)  You  attach  great  importance  to 
large  areas  of  administration,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

100302.  Because  then  the  rich  districts  help  the  smaller 
and  poorer  ones  ? — Yes. 

100303.  You  find  that  in  the  small  districts  the  diffi- 
culty is  very  often  that  of  finance  ? — Yes. 

100304.  As  regards  the  Elberfeld  system,  I  think  you 
consider  its  great  characteristic  the  constant  visitation 
of  the  people  by  the  visitor  who  is  responsible  ;  am  I 
right  in  that  ? — Yes.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  call  it  exclusively  the  Elberfeld  system,  as  the 
system  has  existed  ever  since  Christianity  has  occupied 
itself  with  charities.  The  chief  point  of  the  system  is  to 
inquire  into  the  single  cases,  and  to  have  as  many  helpers 
as  are  needed  to  inquire  into  the  single  cases.  Wo  have 
a  system  of  honorary  helpers,  and  there  are  so  many  of 
them  that  they  only  deal  with  three  or  four  cases  each. 
The  system  in  its  modern  form  has  been  re-organised  in 
Elberfeld,  where  they  had  the  great  advantage  of  getting 
very  many  helpers,  so  that  they  had  very  few  cases  for 
each  helper,  and  every  case  could  be  investigated  so 
thoroughly  that  the  total  burden  on  the  town  became 
very  much  decreased,  while  at  the  same  time  the  relief 
granted  to  the  single  case  became  much  higher. 

100305.  In  Berlin  the  grant  of  continuous  relief  for  a 
whole  year  is  permissible,  but  I  presume  the  person  to 
whom  such  relief  was  given  would  be  constantly  visited 
during  the  year  by  some  one  ? — Yes.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  my  district  committees  are  so 
careful  as  they  should  be  in  every  case.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  allow  permanent  relief  for  a  whole  year,  and  if  I  could 
do  away  with  it  I  would.  I  think  every  case  must  be 
inquired  into  at  least  every  month.  By  our  General 
Orders,  of  which  I  have  quoted  some  in  my  Statement, 
it  is  prescribed  that  the  helpers  must  have  a  permanent 
over-watching  of  the  poor,  and  if  the  orders  were  care- 
fully followed,  then  it  would  be  impossible  that  any 
change  in  the  conditions  of  the  relieved  persons  could 
escape  the  view  of  the  helper  ;  but  as  a  fact  I  must  con- 
fess that  we  have  cases  in  which  the  change  does  escape 
the  view  of  the  helper.  That  is  a  fault  of  administration 
only,  and  not  a  fault  of  the  rule. 

100306.  Have  you  paid  officers  who  are  associated 
with  the  visitors  ? — In  Berlin,  not ;  in  other  towns,  yes. 

100307.  In  Berlin  then  you  trust  the  visitors  entirely 
as  regards  visitation  ?— Yes. 

100308.  Should  you  like  to  have  paid  officials,  or  do  you 
think  that  would  be  imadvisable  ? — We  should  like  it 
very  much.  We  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  have 
some  paid  officers,  but  no  men  of  an  inferior  class. 
I  want  really  educated  social  workers,  who  will 
help  the  helpers,  the  district  committee,  to  understand 
their  task  better. . .  We  are  now  occupied  in  considering 
that  question.  We  have  in  the  smaller  towns  such  paid 
officers  besides  the  honorary  helpers,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  they  have  proved  very  well. 
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Br.  Emil        100309.  In  Berlin  you  have  now  4,000  helpers,  I 

Mumsterbcrg  think  ?— Yes. 

11  May  1908  100310.  How  are  these  helpers  obtained  ?  Do  you  ask 
_Zl_  people  to  join,  or  is  it  the  head  of  each  particular  dis- 
Appointiiient  trict  who  does  that  ? — They  are  appointed  by  the  town 
of  "  helpers,"  councillors.  It  is  an  hon(.rary  duty,  and  it  is  not  by 
and  disfian-  appointment  through  the  magistrate  but  by  the  town 
clusement  on  ■■■  ■  -  - 

refusal. 
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councillors,  who  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  The  whole 
town  is  divided  into  a  great  many  districts ;  every 
town  councillor  is  a  kind  of  chairman  for  his  district,  and 
if  there  is  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the  districts  the  town 
councillor  for  the  district  is  requested  to  see  that  new 
helpers  are  provided.  On  this  proposal  they  are  appointed 
by  the  town  council  itself. 

100311.  Would  the  councillor  ask  the  person  whom  he 
proposed  to  nominate  whether  he  was  willing  to  serve  ? — 
Yes,  he  would  as  a  rule.  But  it  happens  sometimes  that 
he  does  not  ask,  and  then  we  may  have  difficulties. 

100312.  Can  anybody  decline  to  serve  after  he  has  been 
nominated  ? — Yes  ;  after  three  years'  service  he  may 
decline. 

100313.  But  in  the  first  instance  can  he  decline  ? — 
No,  he  cannot.  If  he  does,  we  have  a  bye-law  which  gives 
the  power  to  pimish  him  by  increasing  his  income-tax  on 
the  quarter  and  by  depriving  him  of  his  electoral  vote 
for  three  years.  I  wish  to  add  that  it  is  very  seldom  that 
we  make  use  of  that  power,  because  we  do  not  wish  to 
deal  with  unwilling  helpers. 

100314.  Do  you  act  on  a  bye-law  of  the  municipality  ? — 
Yes. 

100315.  It  is  not  an  Imperial  law  then  ? — No.  The 
Imperial  law  prescribes  nothing  else  but  that  the  poor 
must  be  maintained  ;  that  is  done  in  two  lines,  and  there 
is  nothing  else  in  the  Imperial  law.  The  State  laws 
add  that  the  poor  must  be  relieved  by  shelter,  medical 
treatment,  institutions  for  out-relief,  and  so  on.  The 
execution  of  all  these  prescriptions  is  absolutely  left  to  the 
municipality,  which  can  do  as  it  likes. 

100316.  They  have  the  power  of  raising  the  taxation  ? 
—Yes  ;  but  that  is  not  a  poor  tax — it  is  the  general  tax 
of  the  municipality.  The  whole  cost  is  taken  from  the 
money  of  the  municipality.  Poor  relief  is  only  a  depart- 
ment of  the  whole  of  the  administration  of  the  town. 
I  am  an  alderman  of  the  city  corporation  of  Berlin,  and  it 
is  in  my  quality  of  alderman,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
general  administration,  that  I  am  appointed  by  the 
mayor  president  of  this  one  department  of  public  relief. 

100317.  Do  those  who  have  performed  this  work  like  it, 
so  that  after  they  have  served  three  years  they  will  remain 
longer  ?— Yes  ;  as  a  rule  they  will  remain,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  for  ten  years  or  twenty  years  or  twenty-five 
years. 

100318.  So  you  really  have  little  difficulty  in  getting 
people  to  serve,  even  without  applying  the  penalty  ? — • 
We  have  now  a  difficulty  on  one  point,  in  which  we  are  per- 
haps similar  to  your  conditions  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 
We  have  land  which  is  not  built  on  until  the  population 
increases,  and  then  in  the  new  parts  of  the  town  where 
there  are  only  newcomers  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  helpers. 
In  the  older  parts  of  the  town  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
that  regard. 

100319.  Passing  on  to  the  second  part  of  your  paper, 
which  deals  with  the  co-operation  of  public  relief  with 
private  charity,  there  is  no  obligation,  as  I  understand,  at 
present  on  the  charities  to  co-operate  with  the  public 
bodies  ? — Only  in  a  very  small  degree.  The  Prussian 
law  prescribes  that  every  incorporated  charity  and 
endowed  charity — no  private  charities  as  such,  but 
endowed  charities,  church  corporations  and  corporations 
which  are  of  utilite  publigue — shall  give  the  names  of  the 
poor  they  assist,  and  the  amount  of  the  help  which  is 
given  to  them.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  make  use  of 
that  power. 

100320.  Do  they  offer  to  give  you  that  information  ?— 
Yes.  We  ask  them  for  it,  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
keep  the  registers  in  a  big  town  like  Berlin.  In  many 
others  of  the  German  towns,  the  relations  between  the 
public  charities  and  the  private  charities  in  this  way  are 
very  good  and  very  helpful  to  the  administration. 

100321.  As  regards  the  relief  given,  outdoor  relief 
greatly  preponderates  in  Germany,  I  think  ? — You  may 


say  that  it  more  than  preponderates  ;  you  may  say  that  it  Preponlj 
is  the  regular  form  of  relief.  ance  oiluj. 

100322.  You  say  in  your  Statement  that  indoor  relief  ^^^^ 
is  only  given  to  certain  classes  ? — Yes. 

100323.  Your  experience  is  that  the  system  of  outdoor 
relief  is  a  good  system  where  the  practice  is  that  of  in-  i 
dividualised  relief  ? — Yes.  | 

100324.  You  attach  great  importance  to  that,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

100325.  You  can  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  each 
individual,  and  shape  your  relief  accordingly  ?— Yes. 

100326.  I  imderstand  that  in  Berlin  you  frame  your 
own  bye-laws  ? — Yes. 

100327.  You  give  us  some  of  them  in  Paragraph  14. 
Does  each  great  municipality  in  Germany  frame  its  own 
bye-laws  ? — Yes,  they  nearly  all  do. 

100328.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  would  not  mind 
letting  us  see  all  the  Articles  of  the  Instructions  as  to 
Outdoor  Relief  framed  by  you  for  Berlin  ? — Yes.  It 
will  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  send  you  twenty-five  copies. 

100329.  If  you  send  us  three  or  four  that  will  be  suffi- 
cient, as  we  can  get  them  translated.  These  articles 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  well  drawn  ;  they  are  compara- 
tively modern,  are  they  not  ? — Yes.  I  will  send  them  to 
the  secretary. 

100330.  You  have  a  system  of  public  insurance  in  invalid 
operation  which  does  not  exist  in  the  same  way  here ;  and  old/e! 
and  you  take  into  account  the  insurance  allowances  in  jjensioi 
giving  relief  ? — Yes. 

100331.  I  think  you  have  an  insurance  for  sickness,  for 
unemployment,  and  for  old  age  ? — Not  for  unemploy- 
ment. 

100332.  But  you  have  for  sickness  and  old  age,  I 
think  ? — For  sickness,  invalidity,  old  age,  and  accidents. 

100333.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  something  about 
sickness  and  invalidity  ?— Do  you  find  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  sickness, 
invalidity,  and  an  old-age  pension  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  That 
is  a  question  which  is  very  much  discussed,  before  all  other 
questions  connected  with  insurance.  We  want  to  unite 
the  different  institutions  for  sick  relief,  invalidity,  and 
old-age  relief,  because  a  man  who  is  sick  is  apt  to  become 
invalid  before  he  reaches  old  age  ;  and  so  he  has  not  to 
wait  until  his  seventieth  year,  but  if  he[  goes  invalid 
before  seventy,  he  gets  his  pension  earlier. 

100334.  That  is  a  point  I  rather  want  you  to  make 
clear.  Under  the  old-age  scheme  he  would  not  get  his 
pension  till  seventy,  but  if  he  becomes  sick  before  seventy, 
and  invalidity  is  proved,  he  gets  a  sick  pension,  which  is 
much  the  same  as  old-age  pension,  I  take  it  ? — No,  a 
pension  is  not  allowed  for  sickness.  The  allowance  he 
receives  for  sickness  he  receives  only  during  his  illness. 
It  is  usually  a  weekly  allowance ;  or  he  is  treated  in  a 
hospital,  or  he  has  free  medical  relief.  The  insurance  for 
sickness  is  not  meant  as  a  permanent  relief  or  a  permanent 
allowance.  Sickness  in  our  system  of  insurance  is  a 
temporary  state,  and  if  the  patient  becomes  a  man  who  is 
permanently  sick  he  is,  so  to  say,  transferred  from  the 
sick  insurance  to  the  invalidity  insurance.  All  people 
who  are  insured  against  sickness  must  be  at  the  same 
time  insured  against  invalidity  and  old  age. 

100335.  At  what  age  may  an  invalidity  payment  begin — 
I  mean  when  could  a  person  be  maintained  on  the  ground 
of  invalidity  ? — From  the  moment  in  which  he  is  declared 
to  be  invalid.    It  does  not  depend  upon  a  certain  age. 

100336.  Supposing  somebody  could  prove  invalidity 
at  sixty  years  of  age,  would  he  receive  the  invalidity 
payment  up  to  seventy  ?— Yes,  and  after  seventy,  the 
old-age  pension  having  been  changed  before  reaching 
she  age  of  seventy  into  an  invalidity  pension.  They  are 
to  closely  connected  that  one  is  like  the  other.  If  he 
gets  at  sixty  years  the  invalidity  pension,  then  he  remains 
in  possession  of  that  allowance  after  having  reached  his 
seventieth  year. 

100337.  Do  you  know  if  the  invalidity  pensions  are 
greater  than  was  anticipated  ? — Yes.  They  grow  from 
day  to  day,  and  whilst  in  the  beginning  the  old-age 
pensions  were  higher,  now  the  invalidity  pensions  are 
very  much  more  numerous. 
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100338.  Does  the  man  receive  under  the  invalidity 
pension  as  much  in  the  year  as  he  would  under  an  old-age 
pension  ? — More.  It  depends  a  little  upon  his  contribu- 
tions. If  he  is  vmfortunate  enough  to  become  invalid 
after  ten  years  or  more,  perhaps  in  his  thirtieth  year,  the 
pension  is  smaller,  of  course,  than  if  he  becomes  invalid 
in  his  sixtieth  or  sixty-fifth  year. 

100339.  I  understand  that  these  invalidity  pensions  are 
becoming  a  serious  charge  upon  the  funds  ? — Yes.  The 
invalidity  and  old-age  pensions  will  be  now  nearly 
£8,000,000  or  £9,000,000,  or  150,000,000,  marks  ;  and  the 
whole  amount  of  sick  insurance  and  old-age  pensions 
and  accidents  is  a  little  more  than  £25,000,000. 

iijl-y        100340.  The  medical  insurance  is  not  universal,  I 
btning  gather,  because  a  certain  number  of  workmen  not  in 
regular  employment  do  not  pay  that  insurance  ? — Of 
course. 

100341.  Do  you  provide  medical  relief  for  those  who 
are  not  medically  insured  ? — Yes. 

100342.  You  have  a  large  staff  of  doctors  for  that 
purpose  in  Berlin,  have  you  not  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  number,  but  we  have  now  between  100  and  110. 

100343.  Are  those  doctors  allowed  to  practice  as 
well  ?— Yes. 

100344.  You  pay  them  a  lump  sum  a  year,  do  you 
not  ?— Yes. 

100345.  And  they  have  to  attend  to  those  cases  ? — Yes. 

100346.  How  do  you  settle  which  case  a  doctor  has  to 
attend  to  ? — The  whole  arrangement  is  managed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  district  committees.  Everyone  who  is  in 
need  of  help  of  any  kind,  outdoor  or  institutional,  has  to 
apply  to  the  chairman  of  the  district  committee.  The 
chairman  gives  him  a  certificate  for  the  doctor,  and  then 
the  doctor  is  allowed  to  do  whatever  he  thinks  fit  for  the 
patient.  He  can  send  such  a  person  to  a  hospital  or  to  an 
infirmary,  or  he  can  treat  him  immediately  by  medical  relief, 
giving  him  medicine  and  such  things.  He  has  to  do 
everything  that  is  necessary  to  restore  the  man. 

100347.  No  one  in  Prussia  has  a  legal  right  to  relief  ? — 
That  is  so. 

100348.  But  if  he  objects  to  the  relief  given  he  can 
appeal,  can  he  not,  to  an  authority  ? — Yes,  but  not  to  a 
court — only  to  the  administrative  power. 

100349.  You  are  rather  doubtful  as  to  the  advantage 
of  a  tariff  system  of  relief  ? — Yes,  but  only  for  practica\ 
reasons.  Theoretically  I  agree  absolutely  with  the 
tariff  system  ;  but  practically  speaking,  judging  from  my 
experience,  and  I  have  now  been  twenty  years  on  the 
administration,  the  helpers  do  not  calculate  so  exactly. 

100350.  The  employment  of  good  and  adequate  case- 
papers  is  an  essential  part  of  your  system,  I  think  ? — Yes, 
but  more  as  a  matter  of  custom  than  of  prescription.  We 
employ  very  many  forms,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  indis- 
pensable to  have  the  full  particulars  of  the  case  before  us. 
Then,  if  a  family  or  a  man  moves  from  one  point  of  the 
town  into  the  area  of  another  district  committee,  the  new 
committee  would  have  the  whole  papers  before  them 
and  in  consequence  could  deal  with  the  case  much  more 
easily.    It  also  makes  it  easier  for  control  by  the  board. 

100351.  Passing  on  to  your  fifth  subject,  the  procuring 
on  of  of  means,  I  understand  that  you  prepare  k  budget,  taking 

into  account  all  receipts,  and  then  obtain  from  the  muni- 
cipality the  sum  which  you  have  just  budgetted  for  ; 
but  if  there  is  greater  distress  than  was  anticipated  and 
you  require  more  money,  you  would  get  your  budget 
supplemented  ? — Yes,  without  any  difiiculty.  Nobody 
would  refuse  the  means  which  are  wanted  for  the  poor. 

100352.  May  I  put  a  personal  question  ?  Do  you 
think  that  is  because  you  are  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion, or  is  it  the  practice  to  give  it  ?  Is  it  because  they 
have  confidence  in  you,  or  do  you  think  it  is  because  it 
would  be  the  practice  ? — It  is  the  practice.  Practically  it 
would  be  imheard-of,  if  the  Board  of  which  I  am  president 
were  not  to  get  the  money.  For  instance,  at  this  moment 
I  know  that  I  shall  exceed  my  budget  this  year,  because 
we  are  passing  through  unusual  times.  Perhaps  i  shall 
want  £5,000  more.  If  I  go  to  the  town  council  it  will 
be  granted  without  a  word. 

.  100353.  We  have  dealt  already  with  the  next  heads, 
the  right  of  the  poor  and  the  loss  of  the  electoral  vote. 


There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  does  disqualify  ;     Br.  Emil 
sometimes  it  is  a  question  whether  the  person  who  has  Muenstci  berg 

received  the  relief  has  lost  his  economic  independence  or   

whether  he  has  only  received  a  merited  and  temporary  H  May,  1908. 
relief  ;    the  law  is  not  very  clear  on  that  point,  is  it  ? —  Di^,"i^itica- 
No,  it  is  not.    As  a  rule  the  man  loses  his  electoral  vote  j^Jq,, 
when  he  receives  temporary  relief  ;  but,  rather  on  account  niedical 
of  administrative  difficulties,  there  is  a  little  leniency  relief, 
shown  really.    It  is  too  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  medical  reliefs — the  medicine  that  is  given  for  2d., 
for  instance  ;    we  cannot  write  that  down — it  would  be 
puch  an  immense  piece  of  work.    Therefore,  practically, 
we  do  not  take  an  account  of  the  medical  relief.  But 
now  the  question  is  being  very  much  discussed,  and  all 
theoretically  agree  about  the  point  that  treatment  in  a 
hospital  and  in  an  infirmary  must  not  be  bound  up  with 
the  loss  of  the  electoral  vote,  because  it  is  a  disaster  and 
not  a  fault  of  the  man.    We  hope,  therefore,  that  that 
condition  will  be  abolished. 

100354.  Would  medical  relief  now  discj[ualify  ? — Yes  ; 
according  to  the  system  of  our  law  it  disqualifies,  but  the 
practice  is  a  little  more  lenient. 

100355.  {Sir  Samuel  Proiis.)  You  ignore  it  a  little, 
and  you  do  not  exactly  take  account  of  it  where  it  is 
small  ? — That  is  so. 

100356.  {Chairman.)  I  think  I  need  not  deal  with  the  Unemploy- 
ment in 
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figures  that  you  give  in  your  eighth  section,  as  they  .^j^j 
speak  for  themselves.    Coming  now  to  unemployment,  ^ 
I  think  you  have  a  labour  agency  in  every  populous 
district  ? — Practically,  yes,  but  not  alwaj^s  as  a  municipal  system  of 
institution.    At  Munich,  for  instance,  it  is  a  municipal  assuiance. 
institution,  but  in  Berlin  it  is  not — though  in  Berlin  it  is 
maintained  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  nearly  a  municipal 
institution. 

100357.  In  Berlin  it  plays  a  very  considerable  part  in 
industrial  questions  between  employers  and  employed, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

100358.  Then  as  to  insurance  against  unemployment, 
you  think  the  only  system  which  promises  success  is  that 
on  the  principle  of  the  Belgian  system  ? — ^Yes. 

100359.  That  hardly  touches  the  poorest  class  of 
workmen,  does  it  ?  The  Ghent  system  only  applies  to  or 
affects  the  organised  trades,  and  not  the  poorest  class  ? — 
That  is  so  ;  it  is  quite  without  influence  on  the  latter^ 

100360.  Therefore  it  is  no  insurance  of  the  poorest 
class  ? — No.  That  is  the  real  difficulty  that  we  have. 
Then  also  a  great  many  trade  unions  take  care  of  their 
members  in  times  of  unemployment.  I  made  observations 
in  connection  with  the  great  building  strike  last  year. 
Wo  have  had  nearly  no  applications  from  the  side  of 
members  of  the  building  trade  unions  ;  but  those  people 
who  do  not  belong  to  a  trade  union,  and  who  are  un- 
employed, give  us  great  difficulty. 

100361.  Do  you  think  that  unemployment  can  be 
dealt  with  by  the  provision  of  work  by  the  parishes  ? — 
Yes,  partly.  We  have  in  every  town  work  similar  to 
what  is  provided  by  the  distress  committees,  but  not  by 
order  of  the  law  ;  it  is  done  by  the  free  decision  of  the 
administrations,  because  we  think  it  desirable  to  have 
some  Work  which  is  useful  but  not  urgent,  which  ca)n  be 
reserved  for  other  times.  So  practically  in  Germany 
a  great  deal  is  being  done  for  the  unemployed  in  the 
harder  times,  but  it  is  done  without  rule  and  without 
law.    It  is  done  by  individual  towti  administrations. 

100362.  Passing  on  to  compulsory  detention,  I  see  you  Compulsory 
have  two  classes  of  measures — you  have  the  penai  measures  detention, 
under  the  Imperial  Penal  Code,  by  which  drunkards,  and  i  lasseB'><o 
idlers,  and  tramps  can  be  punished  either  by  imprison- " 
ment  or  by  compulsory  labour  in  the  workhouse  for  two  ' 
years  ? — Yes. 

100363.  Are  those  penal  measures  much  used  ? — No.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  they  are  very  useless,  because  they  are 
employed  by  judges  who  have  no  understanding  of 
social  conditions  of  this  kind.  In  all  our  meetings  we 
complain  of  this  state  of  things.  It  is  really  a  pity  to  see 
the  healthy  and  able-bodied  people  walk  through  the 
town  and  desert  their  families,  because  we  have  no  means 
to  punish  them,  or  if  we  bring  them  before  Ihe  judge  he 

•merely  fines  them  10  marks,  which  they  r-an  earn  Mdthin 
a  week.  The  lav  is  not  bad,  but  tlie  admiiu-;;)  ation  of  the 
law  is  bad- 
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Dr.  JSmil  100364.  Then  you  had  administrative  measures  which 
lihiensierberg  were  enacted  by  the  law  of  1855,  under  which  persons 

  could,  by  administrative  procedure,  be  assigned  to  the 

11  May,  1908.  -(yorkhouse  if  they  deserted  their  families  ;  but  that 
Compulsory  been  repealed  ? — That  is  not  in  practice  now  ; 

detention       ^^^^  is  abolished. 

and  classes  so     100365.  But  in  Hamburg  they  have  got  a  law  something 
detamed.       Y\k.<i  that,  have  they  not  ?— Yes,  a  quite  new  one.    It  is 
not  yet  in  force,  but  I  think  it  will  start  very  probably 
next  January,  and  We  are  very  curious  to  see  what  will 
be  the  success  of  it. 

100366.  I  see  you  say  that :  "  For  a  decision  establish- 
'ng  the  enforcement  of  work,  a  majority  of  four  is  re- 
quisite "  ;  the  court  consists  of  five,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

100367.  And  four  of  those  would  have  to  agree  ? — Yes. 

100368.  Is  that  right  ? — It  is  to  give  the  greatest 
protection  that  is  possible  against  abuse. 

100369.  Do  you  think  something  of  the  kind  described 
in  your  Statement  ought  to  work  well  ? — I  hope  so. 
In  Germany  we  are  really  very  anxious  about  this  new 
step  at  Hamburg  ;  We  hope  very  much  from  it,  and  We 
hope  that  it  will  be  a  model  for  other  States,  and  perhaps 
for  the  Empire. 

100370.  At  present,  the  only  means  of  detaining  a 
p3rson  is  through  the  Imperial  Penal  Code,  apparently. 
Have  you  any  other  power  of  detaining  a  person  ? — 
No  ;  we  can  only  act  through  the  Criminal  Courts.  But 
Hamburg  will  now  have  the  power  of  such  a  kind  of 
detention  without  a  judicial  decision. 

Labour  100371.  The  labour  colonies  to  which  certain  people 

colonies  and  go  are  not  institutions  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
home  inns  for  ^re  they  ?— No. 

100372.  But  you  have  penal  workhouses  ? — Yes. 

100373.  Which  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense  ? 
— ^Yes.  They  are  put  up  not  by  the  municipalities,  but 
by  the  provinces,  which  would  correspond  perhaps  with 
your  coimties. 

100374.  Do  the  provinces  combine  to  maintain  one  for 
the  use  of  a  great  many  ? — ^They  do  not  combine.  A 
province  is  a  great  administrative  division  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  whole  kingdom  is  divided  into  thirteen 
provinces,  and  the  province  is  one  of  the  greater  depart- 
ments. 

100375.  You  say  :  "  The  labour  colonies  have  proved 
themselves  a  means  of  now  and  then  restoring  to  work 
parsons  unaccustomed  to  work  ;  but  the  number  of  the 
really  improved  is  comparatively  small."  Not  many 
have  been  reclaimed  through  these  colonies,  have  they  ? 
— I  daresay  in  a  year  nearly  4,000.  But  first  we  send  old 
people  and  people  who  are  really  destitute  and  outcasts — 
drunkards  and  wayfarers. 

100376.  Then  I  see  you  have  in  Germany  Home 
Inns  where  persons  who  want  work  can  receive  lodging 
for  the  night.  I  understand  that  workmen  who  are 
really  in  want  of  work  get  better  treatment  there  than  the 
ordinary  vagrant ;  is  that  so  ? — I  cannot  say  so,  because 
we  admit  able-bodied  people  also  to  other  relief.  If  the 
district  committee  can  prove  their  willingness  to  work, 
then  they  are  admitted.  The  invalidity  card  is  a  great 
help.  If  a  man,  for  instance,  has  the  twelth  or  thirteenth 
card  with  stamps,  that  is  a  sign  that  he  has  had  work 
all  the  time.  If  he  shows  such  a  card,  and  if  the  other 
information  in  the  house  is  good,  then  he  gets  other 
relief.  We  have  for  the  able-bodied  without  employment 
very  large  night  shelters  and  refuges. 

100377.  Now  I  come  to  the  medical  service.  In 
paragraph  31  you  describe  to  us  the  system  of  Berlin 
and  the  big  towns,  and  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph 
you  say  a  much  harder  question  is  the  medical  care  of  the 
poor  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

100378.  Your  idea  is  that  they  want  more  money  ? — 
Yes. 

100379.  And  a  larger  area  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

100380.  As  they  at  present  are  unable  to  appoint 
the  number  of  doctors  that  is  necessary  ? — Yes.  That  is 
my  opinion  in  regard  to  all  Poor  Law  administration  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages.  Poor  Law  relief  there 
is  only  a  question  of  money — nothing  else  ;  its  administra- 
tion is  very  easy  in  a  small  village.  But  in  a  large  and 
big  city,  it  is  not  so  much  the  want  of  money  as  the 
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question  of  administration,  and  in  the  country  generally 
the  case  is  very  bad. 

100381.  The  last  subject  you  deal  with  is  the  care  of 
children  ;  the  system  that  you  adopt  is  that  of  general 
boarding-out  the  children,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  absolutely. 

100382.  Do  you  find  that  works  well  ? — One  cannot 
answer  with  a  quite  bare  yes  or  no.  In  Berlin  we  are 
now  very  careful  in  selecting  the  foster-parents,  and  to 
over-watch  them  by  the  inspectors.  If  good  inspection 
is  not  guaranteed,  the  system  works  very  badly. 

100383.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  right 
sort  of  people  with  whom  to  board  these  children  ? — 
No,  we  have  not.  We  do  it  very  much  in  the  covmtry  and 
not  in  Berlin.  We  have  many  hundred  colonies  in 
several  parts  of  the  Empire  where  we  board  our  children. 

100384.  If  you  send  Berlin  children  to  a  district  some 
way  from  Berlin,  who  looks  after  the  children,  and  in- 
spects the  children  ? — We  have  in  every  one  of  those 
little  villages,  which  we  call  colonies,  trustworthy  people 
such  as  clergymen,  teachers,  farmers,  to  whom  we  pay 
a  little  compensation  for  every  child  in  order  that  they 
should  look  after  it.  Prom  time  to  time  we  send 
inspectors  to  the  different  colonies.  The  system  works 
fairly  well. 

100385.  There  is  no  direct  election  in  Germany  for  the 
Poor  Law,  but  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  municipal 
government,  I  think  ? — Yes.  The  Poor  Law  is  only  a 
general  prescription  that  every  poor  person  must  be 
relieved  conformably  to  his  need.  There  are  towns 
which  refuse  outdoor  relief,  and  others  which  refuse 
money  and  give  relief  only  in  kind,  so  that  the  practice 
everywhere  is  quite  different ;  but  as  a  rule,  one  can 
say  that  outdoor  relief  is  prevalent. 

100386.  Do  politics  in  Germany  enter  very  much  in 
municipal  contests  ? — Absolutely  not. 

100387.  Not  at  all  ?— No.  They  do  a  little  in  educa- 
tional work,  but  there  are  rather  Confessional  questions 
and  such  like,  that  arise.  In  our  work  I  may  say 
absolutely  not. 

100388.  When  a  contest  takes  place  in  a  new  muni- 
cipality, would  not  politics  enter  into  the  contest  ? — No, 
as  a  rule  not. 

100389.  {Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  With  regard  to  the  care  of 
the  children,  what  is  the  area  which  bears  the  expense 
outside  the  large  towns  ? — Every  municipality.  There 
does  not  exist  any  part  which  is  not  covered  with  a 
municipality,  a  borough,  or  a  village.  It  is  done  con- 
formably to  the  laws  of  settlement. 

100390.  When  it  is  not  a  large  town,  is  that  a  small 
area  ? — Yes. 

100391.  Does  that  make  the  expense  heavy  sometimes 
for  small  towns  1 — Not  only  expensive  but  absolutely 
ruinous  for  small  towns.  Two  weeks  ago  our  Law  of 
Settlement  was  changed  on  that  accovmt.  Our  aim 
is  to  help  those  little  villages  by  contributions  of  the 
larger  departments  and  the  State ;  but  at  this  moment 
it  is  really  ruinous.  It  is  impossible  to  stand  such  a 
budget. 

100392.  How  do  you  propose  to  meet  that ;  by  making 
the  area  larger,  or  by  making  a  contribution  ? — We  who 
are  experts,  if  I  may  say  so  without  lack  of  modesty, 
agree  with  creating  a  larger  area  so  that  a  number  of 
small  villages  are  combined  into  a  greater  union.  It  is 
allowed  now  by  law,  for  such  a  law  exists  ;  but,  as  a  fact, 
none  of  those  small  communities  have  ever  made  use  of  it, 
because  if  the  one  has  a  little  more  wealth  than  the  other 
they  are  in  fear  that  they  will  have  to  pay  for  the  other ; 
therefore  it  must  be  by  compulsory  law.  It  will  never 
succeed  if  you  have  it  dependent  upon  the  good- will  of  the 
single  villages.  We  now  aim  to  have  compulsory  law  to 
compel  the  small  villages  to  unite. 

100393.  That  is  more  on  the  lines  of  our  \mion  system  ? 
—Yes. 

100394.  Going  back  for  one  moment  to  the  question  of  a  npea 
the  right  of  the  poor  to  relief,  I  think  you  said  there  was  ^^^^^  ^ 
an  appeal  to  an  administrative  ofiicer  ?  Is  that  an  relit 
appeal  to  a  Government  ofiicer  ? — Not  to  an  oflScer ;  it  is 

to  the  Government  itself.  It  is  to  the  province  govern- 
ment, what  we  call  oberprasident ;  we  have  some 
administrative  powers  with  administrative  courts,  and 
the  appeal  is  to  the  administrative  court ;  but  it  is  not 
dealt  with  by  a  judicial  procedure. 
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100395.  What  I  understand  is  this  :  that  a  person  who 
poor  is  refused  relief  may  appeal  ? — Yes. 

100396.  But  the  appeal  is  to  an  administrative  body, 
which  does  not  decide  on  judicial  grounds,  but  on  ad- 
ministrative grounds  ? — Exclusively. 

100397.  (Chairman.)  Is  the  body  to  whom  the  person 
appeals  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — No,  only  con- 
nected with  the  general  administration — all  kinds  of 
administration. 

100398.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  have  many  cases 
of  such  appeals  ? — No,  very  seldom,  it  depends.  For 
instance,  in  Berlin  I  am  the  court  of  appeal.  I  am 
kind-hearted  with  regard  to  all  the  poor  ;  and  if  they 
appeal  to  me  I  enter  into  the  case  ;  but  as  a  rule  we  very 
seldom  have  appeals  of  that  kind. 

100399.  I  see  that  you  are  not  in  favour  of  the  work- 
house test,  but  would  regard  a  very  stringent  system  of 
examination  and  a  very  full  system  of  examination  as 
superseding  tlie  necessity  for  a  workhouse  test  ? — Yes. 
That  is  a  very  difficult  question.  We  have  not  what 
you  call  Workhouse  tests  for  the  greatest  part  of  our 
cases.  We  have  no  workhouse  tests  at  all  except  in  this 
Way :  If  a  man  or  woman  applies  to  be  helped,  and  the 
district  committee  has  inquired  into  the  case  and  is  of  the 
opinion  that  such  person  cannot  be  helped  or  cannot  be 
relieved  by  outdoor  relief,  then  they  say  :  "  If  you  are  in 
such  need  that  you  cannot  help  yourself,  we  will  take  you 
into  the  workhouse." 

100400.  (3Ir.  Loch.)  That  workhouse  would  be  the 
Poor  Law  workhouse  ?— It  is  not  prescribed  that  every 
union  must  have  a  workhouse  ;  but  most  of  the  bigger 
cities  and  of  the  greater  conununities  have  such  a  work- 
house or  almshouse  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  the  type  of  work- 
house in  the  sense  that  you  have. 

100401.  They  are  more  like  a  poor-house  ? — Yes. 

100402.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Your  scheme  involves 
a  very  great  number  of  investigators,  docs  it  not  ? — Yes. 

100403.  Are  you  able  to  secure  uniformity  of  investiga- 
tion or  uniformity  of  action  on  the  part  of  those  people  ? — 
Yes. 

100404.  How  do  you  do  that  ? — We  have  a  general 
order  or  rule  of  which  the  Chairman  spoke  ;  and  I  will 
send  you  copies  of  it.  That  is  directed  by  the  Board, 
of  which  I  am  the  President ;  and  I  myself  am  very 
careful  to  see  that  the  instructions  are  followed.  I  allow 
audience  to  e\ery  poor  person  in  the  town,  which  consists 
of  more  than  2,000,000.  Every  poor  person  may  apply 
to  me  directly.  I  have  three  days  a  week  audience, 
and  everyone  may  apply  to  me  ;  so  that  by  this  personal 
influence  care  is  taken  that  the  district  committees  are 
not  out  of  touch  with  the  head  of  the  administration. 

100405.  Do  you  find  your  helpers  rather  tender- 
hearted and  rather  desirous  of  giving  relief  ? — It  differs  ; 
in  the  wealthy  districts  they  are  sometimes  a  little  generous, 
but  in  the  poor  ones  they  are  more  reluctant. 

100406.  Do  you  find  difficulty  from  that  in  securing 
imiform  action  on  the  part  of  your  helpers  ? — Yes,  there  is 
uniformity  only  in  the  one  community,  not  in  the  whole 
country.    Every  town  rules  as  it  likes. 
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100407.  (Mr.  Loch.)  In  your  organisation  of  poor 
relief  in  Berlin  you  group  your  small  areas  into  larger 
ones,  kreise,  do  you  not  ?  You  have  three  authorities  ; 
the  central,  then  somebody  over  a  group  of  small  districts, 
and  lastly  the  small  districts  ? — Yes ;  there  is  the  general 
board  of  direction  ;  and  then  under  the  general  administra- 
tion there  work  nearly  400  district  committees,  who  have 
to  deal  with  the  single  cases  without  approval  of  the 
Board.    They  have  to  decide  upon  the  single  cases. 

100408.  In  this  way  the  control  which  you  exert  from 

the  central  body  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  area  ">  

Yes. 

100409.  And  the  smaller  local  areas  are  controlled 
by  a  group  of  committees  with  one  president  ? — Yes, 
in  a  certain  way.  We  have  arranged  for  some  years  that 
between  the  Board  and  the  district  committee  there 
should  be  another  authority  which  consists  of  the  chair- 
men of  the  single  committees  ;  fifteen  to  twenty  are 
grouped  as  an  authority  ;  and  they  have  to  decide  upon 
the  complaints  of  the  poor,  and  upon  certain  general 
questions.    That  has  proved  itself  a  very  good  means  of 
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taking  the  burden  from  the  general  board,  and  from 
my  own  work,  because  we  have  an  intermediator  between 
the  districts  and  the  Board. 

100410.  These  districts  are  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  wards  for  electoral  purposes,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  are  they  ? — No,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
wards. 

100411.  They  are  entirely  independent  of  the  other 
districts  ? — Yes. 

100412.  At  the  central  office  -which  you  preside  over 
you  have  a  register  of  all  the  cases  in  this  population  of 
2,000,000  ?— Yes. 

100413.  Do  you  include  the  suburbs  at  all  ?— No  ; 
because  the  suburbs  are  quite  separate  municipalities.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that,  but  it  is  so.  We  give  mutual 
information  ;  but  we  have  no  insight  into  the  cases 
which  are  in  the  suburbs. 

100414.  Do  you  think  that  a  system  of  registration 
such  as  you  have  would  be  applicable  to  a  larger  population 
such  as  we  have,  say  5,000,000  ? — Of  course,  it  must  be 
possible.  We  cannot  do  without  it.  Every  case  is 
registered  in  alphabetical  order  ;  and,  when  we  have  the 
papers,  it  is  found  out  in  a  moment,  whether  we  have 
investigated  the  case  before  or  not. 

100415.  Then  your  district  committee  is  always  obliged 
to  consult  you,  before  going  on  with  a  case,  as  to  whether 
it  is  kno^vn  ? — Yes,  they  report  every  month.  After  their 
monthly  meeting  they  have  to  report  to  the  general 
board,  and  give  in  the  report  the  papers  of  the  new  cases 
which  they  have  treated  ;  then  the  papers  are  embodied 
in  the  general  register,  and  sent  back  to  the  district 
committee. 

100416.  Your  clerk  or  clerks  look  through  the  papers, 
to  see  if  the  case  is  already  known  elsewhere  ? — Yes, 
they  should  do  so ;  but  that  is  also  a  little  deficient. 
I  have  a  separate  office  in  which  the  reports  of  the 
district  committees  are  controlled.  I  think  there  are 
perhaps  twenty  or  twenty-five  people  who  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  control  the  reports  of  the  district  com- 
mittees, partly  with  regard  to  the  accounts  which  they 
have  to  give,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  quality  of 
the  ease  ;  so  that,  for  instance,  a  case  which  does  not 
conform  to  our  rules  may  be  reproached  or  sent  back. 

100417.  Then,  in  that  way  you  are  practically  checking 
the  whole  administration  of  the  town  in  detail  from  tha 
centre  ? — Yes. 

100418.  Not  merely  in  general  ways,  but  in  detail  ? — 
Yes  ;  not  in  a  general  way,  inasmuch  as  we  have  in 
control  the  whole  administration,  and  give  rules  and 
orders,  and  deal  with  single  committees  whom  we  control, 
besides  the  single  cases  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  single  committee . 
is  quite  independent. 

100419.  Do  you  have  inspectors  besides  ? — No. 

100420.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  with  your  system  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing,  but  I  should  not  be  very  anxious  to  do  so, 
because  I  think  the  members  of  my  district  committees 
would  kill  me  if  I  gave  them  inspectors.  It  is  nearly 
impossible  to  give  them  with  honorary  officials.  I  am 
very  cautious.  There  is  a  board  they  know,  and  it  is 
empowered  to  reproach  them  or  give  them  orders  ;  that  • 
they  are  accustomed  to  ;  but  to  give  them  inspectors, 
paid  inspectors  who  have  to  watch  over  them,  I  would  not 
say  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  but  very  difficult^ 
I  can  assure  you  it  is  such  a  serious  question  that  we  are- 
very  much  occupied  with  it,  and  I  think  to  do  it,  but  in  Sr 
concealed  way,  so  that  they  do  not  become  aware  that 
there  is  an  inspector. 

100421.  With  regard  to  the  applicants  who  are  placed  Co-operation- 

by  you  in  hospitals,  do  you  pay  for  those  out  of  some     Poor  Law 

fund  that  is  granted  to  you  ? — Yes,  the  same  budget,  'f*^ 

It  is  divided  into  titles  and  divisions,  but  it  is  the  same  ^''"."''^ry 
budget)  insMtut/ions. 

100422.  And  you  would  include  those  persons  in  the 
total  of  the  number  of  poor  persons  in  Berlin  for  the 
particular  day  or  year  ? — Yes. 

100423.  Do  you  send  them  to  any  large  extent  to 
voluntary  or  municipal  hospitals,  and  pay  for  them  there? 
- — Not  so  very  many ;  there  must  be  made  the  distinction 
between  infirmaries  and  sick  hospitals,  and  hospitals  in 
the  larger  sense  for  old  peoi^le,  and  such  like.  Private 
sick  hospitals  are  quite  excluded  because  we  have  now, 
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perhaps,  6,000  beds  of  our  owTi,  so  we  do  not  need  private 
hospitals.  But  the  old  people,  or  a  great  many  of  them, 
are  sent  to  private  institutions.  We  have  some  institu- 
tions with  which  we  are  in  relation.  When  we  have  a 
good  institution  for  deserving  old  women  or  deserving  old 
men  we  allow  them  to  go  into  those  institutions  ;  and 
we  pay  £1  lOs.  or  £2  a  month,  for  them  there. 

100424.  Those  are  voluntary  institutions  in  which  you 
would  place  them  ? — Yes. 

100425.  To  a  large  extent  you  are  using  voluntary 
associations  in  supplementation  of  your  general  ad- 
ministration ? — Not  so  much  ;  but,  for  instance,  such 
new  institutions  as  the  sanatoria  for  consumptives,  and 
the  holiday  homes  for  children.  In  the  last  few  weeks 
there  has  bejn  instituted  a  quite  new  organisation  for 
crippled  children  ;  and  with  that  institution  we  have 
agreed  to  send  the  children  to  them,  and  we  pay 
because  we  have  no  such  institutions.  I  have  convinced 
myself  that  that  is  a  very  useful  institution— where  they 
have  apprenticeship,  and  so  on. 

100426.  And  so  you  are  always  ready  to  turn  to  account 
any  institution  that  you  think  may  be  of  service  to  you  in 
administering  poor  relief  ? — Yes,  we  are  quite  free  in  that 
respect ;  but  that  is,  of  course,  an  affair  of  the  general 
administration  ;  that  cannot  be  done  by  the  district 
committees,  only  by  the  Board. 

100427.  As  a  rule,  are  the  admissions  to  institutions 
arranged  by  the  Board  and  not  by  the  district  committee  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  is  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  allow  400 
district  committees  to  send  to  the  institution.  It  must 
be  done  by  way  of  the  general  board  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
very  difficult ;  they  report  to  us  ;  we  have  several  general 
rules ;  the  cases  are  investigated ;  and  then  they  are 
sent  by  the  order  of  the  general  board. 

100428.  Your  general  board  really  acts  as  a  controller 
and  administiator  in  all  the  institutions  ? — Yes  ;  we 
send  people  there  to  revise  them ;  they  are  private 
institutions  partly  ;  and  we  send  members  of  the  Board  in 
order  to  revise  them. 

100429.  When  you  have  an  able-bodied  man  with  a 
family  your  practice,  if  he  was  a  man  of  obviously  good 
position,  with  a  good  character,  and  so  on,  would  be  to 
gi\e  him  outdoor  relief  ? — Absolutely. 

100430.  In  those  cases  is  there  any  limitation  as  to  the 
continuation  of  the  relief,  or  do  you  let  it  go  on  subject 
to  a  general  control  ? — It  is  done  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other  relief.  If  it  is  a  really  deserving  man,  whose 
willingness  to  work  is  without  doubt,  he  is  relieved  several 
times,  perhaps  two  or  three  months,  without  hesitation. 

100431.  You  do  not  find  evil  results  from  that  ? — They 
are  very  good.  We  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  if, 
as  I  must  repeatedly  point  out,  there  is  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation. 

100432.  Supposing  you  have  the  other  class  of  man, 
not  of  satisfactory  position,  knoMti  to  have  applied  before, 
and  so  on,  and  the  sort  of  case  that  w"e  should  very  likely 
offer  an  order  for  admission  to  the  House,  •what  do  ycudo 
with  that  case  ? — If  we  have  able-bodied  men  who  are 
not  deserving,  who  live  with  their  families,  then  perhaps 
we  give  the  wife  and  the  children  relief,  and  tell  the  man 
to  go  to  work  ;  if  he  does  not,  we  refuse  further  relief, 
and  then  he  must  do  something.  If  he  is  very  undeserving, 
and  the  children  are  in  danger  of  being  neglected,  then 
we  ask  for  a  judicial  order  so  that  we  may  take  the  children 
away,  because  we  have  no  power  to  compel  the  man  to 
give  us  the  children.  We  have  no  other  power  than  to 
decide  upon  relief  or  no  relief.  If  we  say  :  We  refuse 
relief,  then  the  case  is  rejected  ;  but  if  the  district  com- 
mittee becomes  aware  in  that  case  that  there  are  children 
in  a  very  bad  state,  neglected,  ill-treated,  and  such  things, 
then  they  report  it ;  and  We  try  to  have  the  children 
placed  under  our  authority.  For  those  purposes  we  need 
a  judicial  decision. 

100433.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  If  a  man  is  told  to  go  to  work, 
is  work  provided  for  him  ? — No. 

100434.  {Mr.  Loch.)  He  is  told  to  get  work  anywhere 
he  may  ? — Yes. 

100435.  The  penalty  in  such  a  case  is  that  the  children 
at  any  rate,  are  taken  away  ? — Yes. 

100436.  What  becomes  of  the  wife  ?— That  is  a  very 
difficult  question.    If  we  can  we  compel  her  to  pay  for 


the  children  ;  but  we  have  a  very  weak  law,  which  is  also  p^. 
very  badly  administered.    It  is  the  law  that  we  can  to™ -T' 
cause  her  to  be  compelled  ;    but  the  law  is  very  badly  case' 
administered  by  our  judges.    It  is  just  the  same  as  I  told 
you  before  ;  We  can  ask  the  wife  or  the  man  to  pay  for 
the  children,  and  if  wo  proceeded  so  far  that  he  is  com- 
pelled and  then  try  to  execute  the  order,  he  changes  his 
workplace,  or  even  he  leaves  the  city,  or  he  is  not  to  be 
found.    On  paper  it  is  a  wonderful  law  ;  but  in  practice 
it  is  nearly  useless. 

100437.  Practically,  when  it  comes  to  this  stage,  you 
are  very  often  left  finally  without  a  remedy  against  the 
man  ? — Yes. 

100438.  Do  you  find  that  these  children  are  increasing 
in  number  ;  that  you  have  to  take  charge  of  a  larger 
and  larger  number  year  by  year  ? — No,  it  is  not  so  very 
bad. 

100439.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  mach  desertion  of 
children  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

100440.  Irrespective  of  any  procedure  such  as  we  have 
been  talking  about  just  now  ? — Yes. 

100441.  What  do  you  do  in  these  desertion  cases? 
How  do  you  hear  of  them  ;  in  the  first  instance  by  an 
application  from  the  deserted  wife  ? — Yes.  We  try  to 
make  him  or  her  condemned,  and  we  try  to  have  pajmient 
from  him  or  her  ;  but  it  is  very  difiicult  to  execute  such 
an  order. 

100442.  Practically,  do  you  find  the  man  has  gone  away 
leaving  the  wife  to  make  the  complaint  simply  ? — Yes. 

100443.  He  is  not  in  the  same  town  possibly  ? — As  a 
rule  they  remain  in  Berlin,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
them  out,  they  are  in  another  place. 

100444.  To  turn  to  another  point,  do  your  statistics  Effi 
show  that,  taking  the  last  twenty-five  years,  your  oudoor  invt 
relief  has  been  increasing  ? — ^Not  so  much.    In  my  State-  a  si) 
ment  I  have  given  some  figures  about  the  efficiency  of  ^  ^ 
the  Elberfeld  system,  and  you  will  find  where  there  is  a 
very  thorough  investigation,  as  happened  after  the  reform 
of  1892  in  Hamburg,  there  is  a  visible  decrease  in  the 
number  of  relief  cases.    You  may  see  from  that,  that 
with  thorough  investigation  it  is  quite  without  danger 
to  give  outdoor  relief. 

100445.  {Prebendary  Russell   Wakefield.)  With  regard  Pro 
to  the  non-tracing  of  people  who  go  from  pne  part  of  to  t 
Berlin  to  another,  I  should  have  thought  under  your  cast 
German  system,  the  dossier  system,  it  would  be  quite  easy 
to  trace  a  person  who  had  deserted  his  wife  ? — By  means 
of  the  police  ? 

100446.  Yes.  You  said  a  man  might  go  from  one  part 
of  Berlin  to  another.  What  I  was  rather  feeling,  having 
lived  in  Germany  for  some  time,  is  that  it  is  rather  easier 
to  trace  people  in  Germany  than  in  England  ? — It  is 
easy  to  trace  them,  because  we  have  compulsory  registra- 
tion of  all  inhabitants  ;  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  find 
them  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  a  man  up  to  his 
duty  ;  because  if  we  have  an  order  for  payment  and 
he  has  work  he  leaves  the  place  he  has  occupied  and 
betakes  himself  to  another  place  ;  so,  though  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  find  him,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  hold 
of  him. 

100447.  {Mrs.  Webh.)  Do  not  the  police  notify  to  you 
that  he  has  changed  his  address  ? — Yes. 

100448.  Cannot  you  follow  him  up  at  once  ? — Yes, 
we  apply  to  the  police  ;  we  are  in  continuous  communica- 
tion with  the  police  that  they  should  give  us  the  address 
of  such  people,  and  that  is  very  well  managed. 

100449.  Is  it  still  difiScult  for  you,  with  that  police 
information,  to  follow  him  up  ?    No,  it  is  not  difiScult. 

100450.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Still,  they  very  often  succeed  in 
getting  away  without  being  caught  ? — Yes. 

100451.  In  practice,  do  you  find  that  immediate  steps 
are  taken  to  find  them  if  they  go  away  and  desert  ?  Are 
they,  in  fact,  always  followed  up  at  once  ? — No. 

100452.  They  are  not  followed  up,  and  so  they  get  away  ? 
• — Yes  ;  very  often  they  remain  in  communication  with 
their  wives,  and  are  only  deserting  on  accoimt  of  poor 
relief. 

100453.  Do  you  find  that  the  money  that  is  being  spent 
on  outdoor  relief  is  increasing  very  largely  ? — No. 
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100454.  One  of  the  tables  in  the  Berlin  Year  Book  made 
me  think  that  it  was  increasing  ? — It  is,  but  not  so  very- 
much,  it  is  only  a  certain  percentage,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  population. 

100455.  Not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion ?— No. 

100456.  It  is  4,600,000  marks  in  1907-8,  and  6,527,000 
in  1905-6  under  the  same  headings  ;  but  on  the  whole  you 
think  that  that  is  nothing  excessive  ? — No,  not  excessive, 
compared  to  other  towns. 

100457.  You  think  it  is  higher  relatively  than  in  other 
towns,  Dresden,  for  instance  ? — Certainly.  In  Hamburg 
it  is  much  lower  relatively.  If  we  had  the  same  figures  as 
in  Hamburg  we  should  have  to  pay  1,500,000  marks  less. 

100458.  That  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  people  who 
are  managing  things  in  Hamburg,  perhaps  ? — Yes  ;  the 
city  is  smaller  ;  the  number  of  helpers  is  much  greater  ; 
and  they  are  accustomed  to  a  more  thorough  investigation 
than  in  Berlin. 

100459.  Do  you  think  that  the  time  may  come  when 
the  interest  in  this  question  will  pass  away,  and  the 
helpers  become  fewer  and  fewer  ? — I  think  it  is  a  danger 
of  which  we  become  aware  every  day  ;  the  danger  to-day 
is  not  so  very  great,  but  I  feel  it  will  become  greater  at  a 
later  time,  with  the  increase  of  the  town,  when  there  will 
be  the  same  custom  as  in  London  ;  that  the  one  class 
goes  to  the  west  and  the  other  remains  in  the  east.  I  am 
afraid  then  that  we  will  have  to  deal  with  this  danger. 

100460.  In  that  case,  which  is  nearer  our  position  in 
London,  you  would  have  to  trust  more  to  ofBcials  to  make 
the  enquiries,  would  you  not  ? — Yes.  Up  till  now  there 
is  no  case  in  which  the  enquiry  is  made  by  a  public  officer  ; 
but  I  believe  there  will  come  the  time  when  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  have  some  paid  officers  in  order  to  supplement 
the  enquiries  of  our  honorary  people. 

100461.  There  is  a  difficulty  when  you  get  a  com- 
paratively poor  district  in  which  there  are  few  men  of 
leisure,  and  you  have  to  trust  all  this  work  to  people  from 
the  poor  district.  I  notice  it  was  said  that  in  some  towns 
in  those  circumstances  they  appoint  paid  chairmen  of 
committees  to  manage  the  business  ? — No,  not  up  till  now. 
Up  till  now  in  all  the  towns  I  know  it  is  the  same  system 
without  exception,  it  is  an  honorary  system.  In  the  very 
few  towns  where  there  are  paid  officers  they  have  only 
to  assist  the  honorary  people  ;  but  the  first  enquiry,  and 
the  decision  about  the  relief  itself  is  in  every  town  in 
the  hands  of  the  district  committee  merely. 

100462.  With  regard  to  the  one  point  of  the  govern- 
ment of  a  German  State.  We  have  here  a  very  low 
franchise.  Do  you  not,  in  German  towns,  have  the 
three-class  system  ? — For  electoral  wards  ? 

100463.  Yes  ?— We  have. 

100464.  The  people  who  have  the  larger  property  get 
the  special  option  of  choosing,  I  think,  one-third  of  the 
council  ? — Yes. 

100465.  The  consequence  is  that  you  have  in  your 
electoral  system  a  very  great  check  on  what  you  may  call 
popular  election  ? — Yes. 

100466.  Does  it  not  follow  from  that,  that  you  have  a 
social  position  in  relation  to  all  this  administrative  work, 
which  is  due  largely  to  the  persons  who  ilre  managing  it 
being  persons  of  property  and  responsibility  ?  Do  you 
not  think  this  is  a  very  strong  factor  in  carrying  this  thing 
through  ? — It  is  more  in  the  smaller  villages  that  there 
is  the  influence  of  the  proprietors  and  landlords,  it  is 
stronger  there  than  in  Berlin.  In  Berlin  there  is  the 
liberal  air,  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  interests  of  house- 
owners  should  be  of  so  great  an  influence  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  ;  but  we  have  no  bad  experience 
in  this  way. 

100467.  This  would  affect  smaller  towns,  would  it  not, 
towns  not  of  the  size  of  Berlin,  but  towns  of  200,000  or 
300,000  inhabitants  ?— No,  not  200,000  or  300,000,  but 
60,000  or  60,000,  and  smaller  ones. 

100468.  With  regard  to  the  provision  of  employment, 
you  make  no  arrangements  at  all  in  connection  with  the' 
administration  of  the  poor ;  you  trust  to  what  the  muni- 
cipality may  do  ?— Yes.  We  do  not  undertake  any  work 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  administration,  but  perhaps 
we  induce  the  town  admmistration.  I  am  myself  a  member 
of  the  town  administration ;  so,  without  any  formality, 
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I  can  point  out  in  our  meetings  of  the  town  council  that     J)r.  Emil 
it  is  a  very  bad  time  and  we  need  some  help.    For  instance,  Muensterherg 

four  weeks  ago  the  question  was  discussed  very  passion-   

ately  in  the  town  council ;    and  it  was  decided  that  all      ^^^J"  1908. 
the  work  which  could  be  done  immediately,  which  would  pj-^Yisjon  for 
have  been  delayed  a  little,  should  be  done  now,  so  that  unemplov- 
there  should  be  a  little  more  employment  than  in  regular  ment  in 
times.  -  Berlin. 

100469.  Would  the  supply  of  that  work  all  over  Berlin 
depend  on  the  town  council,  or  would  there  be  some 
subordinate  authorities  on  whom  it  would  be  thrown  ? — 
On  the  whole  of  Berlin,  because  we  have  not,  as  you 
have,  thirty-one  vestries  or  parishes. 

100470.  Has  what  the  town  council  has  been  able  to 
do  met  the  difficulty  hitherto  ? — Not  very  much. 

100471.  It  was  enough  to  carry  on  with  ? — Yes.  It 
is  not  so  very  much,  it  is  more  to  consolate  them  a  little, 
the  same  as  your  law  for  imemployed  workmen  ;  to  show 
the  people  that  we  are  inclined  to  do  something ;  but 
it  is  not  of  such  very  great  importance. 

100472.  With  all  your  experience,  are  you  satisfied  Test  of  eligi- 
with  the  definitions  that  are  generally  used  in  relation  bility  applied 
to  relief,  so  that  public  relief  must  confine  itself  to  the  to  poor  relief, 
provision  of  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support 

of  life  ?  Only  so  far  as  the  person's  own  income  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose  is  the  deficiency  to  be  made  up 
by  relief.  Is  that  what  you  may  call  a  fairly  good  practical 
guide  in  what  you  are  doing  ? — I  think  so  ;  I  think  it 
has  proved  so  in  practice  ;  but  it  depends  very  much 
on  the  ability  of  the  district  helpers. 

100473.  That  is  what  you  put  before  them  as  the  line 
they  should  take  ? — Yes. 

100474.  Just  to  take  another  definition  :  "  The  pauper 
shall  not  be  placed  in  better  position  through  relief  than 
the  person  who  provides  for  his  own  support  by  free 
labour.  On  the  other  hand,  relief  shall  be  afforded 
in  such  a  way  that  an  existence  worthy  of  a  human 
being  shall  be  made  possible  for  the  person  in  need,  and 
that  he  shall  not  merely  be  prevented  from  starving  by 
the  grant  of  entirely  inadequate  relief."  Taking  that  as 
a  whole,  you  think  that  is  a  fairly  good  guide  for  your 
workers  practically  ? — It  is.  It  is  the  test  of  less  eligi- 
bility, so  that  people  in  no  way  earn  more  by  relief  than 
by  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  wish  that  a 
widow  who  cannot  earn  so  much  should  be  nearly  starving, 
but  that  she  should  have  a  fairly  good  existence. 

100475.  Your  argument  is  that  what  is  done  must 
be  done  humanely,  in  consideration  of  good  feeling 
and  humanity  ? — Yes ;  we  recommend  to  our  helpers- 
that  they  are,  if  they  can,  to  deal  with  widows  with 
children  very  kind-heartedly ;  and  we  have  in  the^ 
last  session  of  my  board  decided  that  the  relief  for  widows 
with  children  shall  be  raised. 

100476.  With  regard  to  voluntary  contributions,  do  Co-operation 
you  find  that  the  cases  you  are  relieving  at  the  district  of  charitable 
committees,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  are  also  being  assisted  ^it^  poor 
from  voluntary  sources  ? — Yes,  they  are  very  often.         —i--*  i- 

100477.  Do  you  think  those  voluntary  sources  are 
always  known  to  you  ? — No,  we  do  not  know  in  every 
case ;  but  now  I  can  say  by  my  efforts  our  district  helpers 
and  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  are  on  most  friendly- 
relations  -with  the  private  charitable  associations  and 
undertakings.  I  point  out  as  often  as  I  can  that  they 
must  co-operate  -with  the  private  societies. 

100478.  This  plan  is  rather  different  from  what  people 
in  London  have  been  -working  upon.  Here  the  desire 
has  been  rather  more  like  what  they  are  doing  in  Amster- 
dam :  To  create  a  line  of  charitable  work  parallel  to  the 
Poor  Law  work.  I  imderstand  that  in  Germany  you  d-o 
what  is  bemg  done  in  England  unconciously.  You  unite 
in  a  manner  and  publicly  organise  the  unification  of  so 
much  charitable  relief  work  -wdth  so  much  Poor  Law 
relief  ? — That  is  not  quite  so  ;  because  we  deal,  relatively, 
generously  with  our  poor,  say  a  widow  -with  children, 
so  that  there  is  no  need  of  very  much  help  on  the  part 
of  private  charities  ;  and  our  aim  is  that  the  private 
charity  should  super-^ase  such  help  as  is  outside  necessaries, 
for  instance,  the  apprenticeship  of  children,  and  treat- 
ment in  separate  homes,  and  such  things.  We  have 
also  what  you  have  here,  which  your  name  and  organisa- 
tion is  a  model  for ;  in  Germany  we  have  quite  the  same 
kind  of  charity  organisation  society;  but  I  think  with 
a  more  restricted  practical  influence. 

3  S  2 
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100479.  (3Iiss  Hill.)  In  enrolling  these  helpers  how 
do  you  set  them  to  work  ?  You  find  first  the  people 
who  will  be  your  visitors,  then  they  become  members 
of  a  small  committee  ;  who  teaches  them  ? — The  whole 
town  is  divided  into  about  400  district  committees, 
every  one  of  which  has  a  chairman  and  eight,  ten  or 
fifteen  helpers.  Those  chairmen  and  those  helpers  are 
appointed  by  the  town  councillors,  and  the  town  coun- 
cillors appoint  them  as  they  ^vill.  The  whole  town  is 
distributed  to  the  town  councillors,  and  they  find  out 
honorary  people.  They  form  little  communities  of  citi- 
zens in  a  very  smill  area,  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  each  other ;  and  if,  for  instance,  a  man  of  more 
progressive  character  wishes  to  be  appointed,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  bring  him  into  that  district  committee, 
because  the  others  resist ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the 
women. 

100480.  What  I  was  wondering  was  how  they  learned, 
how  they  got  the  experience  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  deal  wisely  with  the  cases  ? — They  acquire  experience 
and  knowledge  by  inspiration. 

100481.  And  by  working  side  by  side  with  those  who 
Imow  more  than  themselves  ? — No  ;  I  am  sorry  to  say ; 
we  are  now  also  in  very  serious  discussion  whether  we 
cannot  have  some  helpers  with  a  kind  of  education.  A 
little  help  is  that  I  m3reelf  convoke  all  the  chairmen 
of  the  town  three  or  four  times  every  year  and  give 
them  a  lecture,  not  a  lecture  in  a  formal  sense,  but  I  speak 
with  them  about  the  whole  matter,  and  then  they  have 
free  discussion.  That  is  a  little  help  ;  but  as  a  rule  they 
learn  from  each  other  by  experience. 

100482.  It  often  seems  to  me  that  the  great  difficulty 
of  what  we  call  the  Elberfeld  system  is  the  difiiculty  of 
Betting  people  who  have  no  experience  to  decide  what  it 
requires  a  good  deal  of  experience  to  decide  wisely  ? — 
That  is  so. 

100483.  Your  person  to  whom  you  give  four  or  five 
families  is  excellent  if  he  or  she  knows  what  to  do  ;  but  if 
they  do  not,  unless  they  get  advice  somewhere,  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  a  very  difficult  system  to  carry  out  well  ? — ■ 
I  do  not  think  it  is  so  very  difficult ;  one  must  not  under- 
estimate what  is  the  experience  of  life.  A  little  dealer, 
for  instance,  has  seen  so  many  people  come  up  ;  he  knows 
the  small  lodgings  ;  he  knows  the  people  who  live  there  ; 
they  tell  about  each  other  ;  and  in  my  experience,  if  they 
are  a  little  intelligent  and  kind-hearted  such  little  mer- 

I  chants  are  not  the  worst  investigators.    We  have  also 

very  good  experience  with  teachers ;  they  have  not  so 
great  an  experience  when  they  begin,  but  they  acquire 
it ;  and  they  learn  by  the  other  members  of  the  district 
committee.    It  is  not  so  bad  as  it  may  seem. 

100484.  Then  I  suppose  you  trust  a  good  deal  to  the 
fact  that  they  only  have  four  or  five  families,  and  that 
they  concentrate  their  attention  on  those  four  or  five  ? — 
Yes. 

100485.  Instead  of  scattering  their  sixpences  and 
shillings  all  roimd  ? — Yes. 

100486.  And  they  watch  those  families  and  get  to 
fenow  them  ? — That  is  the  true  essence  of  the  Elberfeld 
system. 

''Comparative  100487.  In  your  Statement  you  contrast  what  you 
merits  of  call  the  tariff  system,  which  I  suppose  is  what  we  call 
tariff  against  f  j^e  scale  system,  with  a  rather  freer  decision.  You 

free  jiflg-      prefer  the  freer  decision  to  the  tariff  system,  I  gather  ?  • 

ment  system,  y^g^  ^ot  theoretically  but  practically,  because  we  have 
had  experience.  If  1  tell  the  helper  :  you  must  take  into 
account  the  income  of  a  man  or  his  wife  with  all  that  is 
contributed  out  of  the  income  of  the  grown-up  children, 
^nd  so  on ;  and  then  you  must  make  a  bill  in  which 
^here  is  on  the  one  side  the  whole  income,  and  on  the 
•other  side  what  they  want,  and  then  you  will  give  the 
difference  as  the  allowance  ;  that  is  in  theory  very  good, 
but  practically  it  is  very  bad,  because  we  have  had 
experience  that  the  helper,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time, 
when  he  has  to  deal  with  the  case,  begins  with  a  just 
.  calculation  ;  but  if  it  is  a  permanent  case  he  does  not 
review  it,  and  so  he  does  not  find  out  whether  there  is  a 
:need  to  increase  the  relief,  or  if  there  is  reason  to  diminish 
iit,  or  to  abolish  it ;  therefore  I  repeat,  practically  we 
have  had  experience,  but  theoretically  I  think  the  tariff 
system  is  the  only  just  one. 
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100488.  In  those  cases  in  wliich  a  man  deserts  his  wife  Care 
and  children,  and  you  take  the  children  under  your  care,  desert' 
do  you  take  them  permanently,  or  can  the  man  claim  thtm  childrj 
back  ? — It  depends  on  each  case. 

100489.  He  can  claim  them  ?— Yes. 

100490.  Can  he  take  them  back  again  ? — Yes.  If  w^ 
see  that  it  is  a  bad  woman,  or  that  the  children  will  be 
demoralised,  or  neglected,  or  ill-treated,  we  get  the 
decision  of  the  judge,  so  that  we  have  a  judicial  order, 
to  have  the  power  to  keep  them  as  long  as  we  may. 

100491.  {Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  Up  to  what 
age  ? — The  law  for  compulsory  education  gives  the 
power  uatil  the  twenty-first  year.  We  have  tutors 
until  the  twenty-first  year  ;  but  the  age  up  to  which  we 
can  have  a  judicial  order  is  only  the  eighteenth  year; 
but  once  we  have  them  we  can  retain  them  until  the 
twenty-first  year. 

100492.  (Miss  Hill.)  Are  all  your  helpers  men  ? —  Advat 
I  am  sorry  to  say  the  greater  part  are.  I  have  with  4,000  of  em] 
male  helpers  only  thirty  females.  woaiei 

iuv6st 

100493.  You  can  have  women  if  you  want  them  ;  you 
have  the  power  of  enlisting  them  ? — It  is  quite  the  same : 
the  helpers,  whether  male  or  female,  are  appointed  by 
the  councillors.  I  like  female  helpers,  and  if  I  could  I 
should  have  not  forty  but  400,  and  perhaps  2,000,  so 
absolutely  satisfied  are  we  after  our  experience  with  the 
female  helpers  ;  but  our  district  committees  resist  im- 
mensely. They  declare :  "  If  you  compel  us  to  take 
women  into  our  committees  then  we  shall  resign." 

100494.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  the  men  would 
come  less  if  the  women  were  brought  in  ? — Yes. 

100495.  I  think  it  might  discourage  the  men,  which 
would  be  a  pity  ;  but  I  agree  with  you  it  would  be  well 
to  have  some  women  ? — Certainly. 

100496.  (3Ir.  Chandler.)  I  think  your  Poor  Law 
administration  is  conducted  entirely  through  voluntary 
committees  'l — Yes. 

100497.  The  only  connection  your  council  has  with  it 
is  the  appointment  of  the  chairman  ? — No,  the  helpers 
are  appointed  by  the  town  council.  May  I  make  this 
observation,  it  is  perhaps  a  mistake,  but  we  have  two 
bodies  of  administration  in  every  town.  One  body  is 
the  government,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  magistrat, 
which  consists  of  aldermen  ;  and  the  other  body  is  the 
council,  which  consists  of  134  members  elected  by  popular 
election.  Those  town  councillors  have  to  appoint  the 
helpers,  and  if  the  helpers  are  designed  for  a  certain 
district  committee,  then  the  helpers  may  themselves 
appoint  their  chairman,  and  the  chairman  must  have 
the  consent  of  the  board,  or  my  consent,  the  consent  of 
the  President  of  the  Board. 

100498.  Are  you  president  of  the  entire  operations  of 
Berlin  ?— Yes. 

100499.  Including  a  number  of  committees  ? — Yes, 
that  is  because  in  this  part  of  our  administration,  which 
is  the  magistrat,  and  which  consists  of  the  aldermen,  the 
aldermen  have  the  presidency  of  one  or  other  of  the 
departments  ;  one  the  sewerage  ;  one  the  building  ;  one 
the  engineering  work  ;  and  I  am,  for  instance,  in  my 
capacity  of  alderman.  President  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities. 

100500.  Is  that  a  paid  office  ? — Yes  ;  we  are  half  paid 
and  half  unpaid.  I  was  a  long  time  unpaid  ;  but  because 
I  could  not  manage  for  all  the  time  to  devote  my  whole 
time  without  pay,  I  have  been  elected  a  paid  alderman. 

100501.  You  hold  a  court  three  days  a  week  and  hear 
complaints  ? — No  ;  our  board  meets  once  every  months 
But  I  personally  give  audience  three  times  a  week  to 
my  poor  people. 

100502.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  gave  three 
days  a  week  ? — Yes  ;  but  that  is  because  I  wish  to  do 
so.  I  am  not  obliged  to  do  it.  It  is  my  own  free  will, 
in  order  to  give  a  little  confidence  to  my  district  commit- 
tees, that  they  know  there  is  someone  who  watches  over 
them. 

100503.  Is  that  purely  to  be  consulted  by  district 
committees  ? — No,  not  only  that,  anyone  who  will  come  ; 
also  people  who  wish  to  avoid  public  relief,  and  who  wish 
to  have  counsel  about  it.    It  is  a  personal  confidence  in 
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the  leader  of  the  Poor  Law  administration,  and  because  it 
is  not  so  sharply  separated  ;  I  am  a  member  of  so  many 
private  undertakings  that  they  do  not  distinguish  whether 
I  act  in  my  quality  as  president  of  the  Poor  Board  or  as 
representative  of  any  charitable  organisation. 

100504.  If  a  poor  person  felt  that  she  or  he  were  not 
being  justly  dealt  with  could  they  apply  to  you  ? 
Everyone. 

100505.  With  regard  to  procuring  means,  is  this  power 
of  calling  in  supplementary  taxes  vested  in  the  town 
council  ? — Yes. 

100506.  Could  they  widen  the  basis  of  taxation  and 
tax  amusements  ?— Yes.  We  have  only  to  apply  to  the 
town  council  for  our  means.;  but  the  town  council  has 
to  say  what  percentage  of  the  tax  must  be  raised  every 
year. 

100507.  That  is  quite  outside  the  State  taxes  ? — Yes, 
quite  separate  from  State  taxes,  but  on  the  basis  of  State 
taxes.  The  principal  tax  is  on  the  basis  of  the  State  tax — 
income-tax. 

100508.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  municipalities  and  the  State  Govern- 
ment. Has  the  State  Government  any  control  over  the 
municipalities  ? — We  are  under  the  control  for  all  munici- 
pal action.  Our  actions  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Government ;  and  the  Government  can,  if  it  will,  send 
a  member  of  the  Government  into  the  town  and  revise 
our  papers,  and  such  things  ;  but  as  a  fact  no  Govern- 
ment in  Germany,  so  tar  as  I  know,  does  care  about  it. 
In  fact  we  are  quite  free. 

100509.  Do  the  Government  contribute  in  any  way  ? — 
In  some  way,  but  not  immediately.  It  is  by  way  of  the 
province.  The  provinces  are  nearly  similar  to  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  and  have  to  provide  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  for  the  blind,  for  epileptics; 
and  lunatics.  The  provinces,  as  we  call  them,  are  subsi- 
dised by  the  State  by  lump  sums,  not  on  account  of  the 
single  cases;  but  the  municipalities  are  without  any  help 
from  the  State. 

100510.  Is  the  State,  when  it  contributes  to  the  special 
institutions  of  the  provinces  represented  on  the  manage- 
ment ? — No  ;  it  is  so  very  seldom  that  one  can  say  it  is 
not.  It  does  not  contribute  to  the  single  institutions  ; 
it  gives  the  provinces  a  lump  sum  as  a  donation  ;  it  is  a 
lump  sum  contribution. 

100511.  Does  the  Government  seek  to  promote  uni- 
formity of  regulations  on  principle  ?— No  ;  it  would  be 
possible  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  regulation  of  those  matters  is 
quite  left  to  the  single  municipalities. 

100512.  Are  there  any  agencies  which  seek  to  promote 
uniformity  of  principle  ?  Do  you  meet  voluntarily  with 
your  colleagues  of  other  municipalities  to  discuss  the 
principle  of  relief  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  a  very  strong  and  a 
very  influential  meeting,  a  little  more  than  your  Poor 
Ifew  conferences,  because  our  charitable  organisations 
and  agencies  and  private  persons  take  part  in  it.  It  is 
the  German  Society  for  Charities  and  Poor  Relief.  I 
am  the  general  secretary  and  vice-president  of  it.  It 
has  existed  since  1880,  and  we  have  published  more  than 
100  volumes.  The  society  has  had  such  a  great  influence 
on  societies,  municipalities,  and  governments,  that  one 
can  practically  say  that  no  reform  which  has  been  realised 
in  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  done  without  the  help 
of  the  society.  It  is  not  official,  it  is  private,  but,  in 
fact,  in  reality  it  has  had  an  immense  influence. 

I  0  100513.  With  regard  to  medical  relief,  are  there  any 

iealjlief  statistics  of  the  cost  of  medical  relief  in  Berlin  ? — Yes  ; 

we  have  some  in  the  reports  of  our  hospitals,  and  also 
'      in  the  reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Board ;  but  they  are  a 

little  unreliable.    It  is  not  very  much. 

100514.  Is  it  an  increasing  cost  for  medical  relief  ? — 
No,  it  is  not ;  because,  as  the  Chairman  pointed  out,  we 
have  now  the  increasing  insurance,  therefore  a  great  many 
people  are  taken  out  of  poor  relief  because  they  are  on 
the  insurance. 

100515.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  had  anything 
to  add  as  to  the  influence  of  insurance  on  public  relief  ? 
You  have  told  us  it  appears  to  have  reduced  the  cost  of 
medical  relief  ? — Yes. 
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100516.  Has  it  tended  to  promote  thrift  ? — It  has 
promoted  thrift.  I  think  we  had  the  experience  that  the 
introduction  of  our  insurance  laws  has  given  the  population 
an  insight  into  the  value  of  thrift  and  saving  and  private 
insurance,  which  was  never  to  be  heard  of  before.  We  are 
very  satisfied  with  its  results. 

100517.  Has  it  promoted  the  establishment  of  mutual 
benefit  societies  ? — Yes  ;  one  carmot  say  mutual  benefit 
societies,  it  is  on  the  lines  of  your  trade  unions.  We 
have  a  great  many  so-called  Gewerkschaften  ;  just  the 
same  as  trade  unions  ;  they  help  each  other. 

100518.  With  regard  to  the  physicians  for  the  poor, 
on  whose  order  would  the  medical  officer  relieve  a  poor 
person  ? — On  the  order  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. A  poor  person  applies  to  the  chairman,  and  he 
gives  him  a  certificate  which  is  in  a  very  usual  form,  in 
which  he  puts  the  name  ;  and  then  he  goes  to  the  medical 
officer,  who  has  to  give  what  he  needs  ;  either  medical 
treatment,  or  hospital  treatment  or  medicine,  or  whatever 
he  thinks  fit. 

100519.  What  if  it  were  a  case  of  emergency,  so  that 
there  was  not  time  to  go  to  the  chairman  ? — That  is  very 
seldom.  If  it  is  a  case  of  emergency,  and  he  does  not 
know  the  medical  poor  doctor,  then  he  may  apply  to 
anyone  ;  and  we  pay  the  strange  doctor  for  what  he  has 
done. 

100520.  Would  you  pay  to  the  strange  doctor  in  any 
case  ? — Yes. 

100521.  Even  if  the  person  were  able  to  pay  ?— In  that 
case,  no  ;  only  when  it  is  a  poor  man  ;  but  the  difference 
is  that  we  have  a  rule  that  every  man  shall  apply  to  our 
doctor  ;  but  in  case  of  emergency  we  allow  him  to  go  to 
another  doctor.  If  he  has  gone  to  another  doctor,  and 
he  presents  his  bill,|]we  pay  it. 

100522.  Do  you  prepare  lists  of  persons  entitled  to 
free  medical  treatment  ? — No.  That  is  the  French  law. 
It  is  a  riddle  to  me  how  they  can  prepare  lists  for  free 
medical  treatment.  They  must  be  corrected  every  day. 
I  think  it  is  quite  impossible  to  know  beforehand  whether 
anyone  will  be  in  need  of  medical  treatment. 

100523.  In  the  case  of  admission  to  hospitals,  whose 
recommendation  sends  the  patient  to  the  hospital  ? — 
The  medical  officer's  ;  but  that  is  what  is  really  a  hospital, 
not,  for  instance,  an  old-age  institution  ;  it  is  a  hospital 
in  the  sense  of  a  sick  hospital,  an  infirmary  or  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

100524.  Have  you  any  Poor  Law  hospitals  for  the 
sick  ? — No,  we  have  no  Poor  Law  hospitals.  We  have 
municipal  hospitals.  We  have  now  five  very  large  hos- 
pitals, I  think,  with  about  4,500  beds,  and  they  serve 
at  the  same  time  as  poor  hospitals  ;  so  that  the  medical 
officer  has  the  right  to  send  all  his  patients  to  those  hos- 
pitals, 

100525.  And  those  hospitals,  I  take  it,  serve  for  all 
classes  of  people  ? — Yes  ;  in  our  mimicipal  hospitals  we 
have  only  one  class. 

100526.  In  the  ordinary  voluntary  hospitals  at  Berlin  Procedure  as 
do  they  take  paying  patients  ? — Yes  ;     and  they  are  to  repayment 
taken  also  in  our  municipal  hospitals  ;    if,  for  instance,  of  niedical 
anyone  applies  without  the  order  of  the  medical  officer     *®  * 

and  says  he  will  pay,  then  he  is  taken  into  the  hospital 
at  his  own  cost. 

100527.  If  he  is  a  person  who  is  able  to  pay,  but  does 
not  pay,  can  they  enforce  payment  ? — Yes. 

100528.  How  do  they  enforce  payment  ? — We  inquire 
into  his  condition  ;  and  then  if  he  will  not  pay  voluntarily 
we  must  enforce  a  judicial  order,  and  issue  process  against 
him. 

100529.  As  a  process  of  debt  ?— Yes. 

100530.  Would  he  have  to  go  to  prison  if  he  did  not 
pay  ? — No. 

100531.  What  would  happen  ? — If  he  does  not  pay  then 
he  does  not  pay  ;  it  is  like  other  civil  debts. 

100532..  (Mrs.  Webb.)  Cannot  you  levy  on  his  goods  ? 
— Yes,  but  with  certain  restrictions  ;  we  have  to  leave 
what  is  necessary  for  life  ;  beds,  and  the  most  necessary 
pieces  of  household  furniture  are  not  subject  to  seizure. 
I  may  add  that,  as  a  rule,  if  there  is  any  question 
of  medical  treatment  in  hospitals  we  are  very  lenient ; 
if  it  is  not  very  bad  will,  and  a  man  in  a  very  good  position. 
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Dr.  Emil  we  pass  it  over,  because  we  think  it  is  a  disaster  to  become 
Muensterherg  ill ;  and  he  cannot  be  punished  for  having  been  ill. 

'     '    _      100533.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Taking  a  bad  case  of  abuse, 
^  ^      ■  could  you  deprive  a  man  of  His  vote,  or  do  something 
Medical  relief      ^^""^  ^""-^  ^ — '  ^very  case  of  relief,  including  also 
disqualifica-   cases  of  medical  treatment,  excludes  him  from  his  vote 
tion.  by  itself,  whether  deserving  or  not  deserving,  we  have 

no  chbice.  It  cannot  be  considered  as  a  punishment  from 
our  side,  but  it  is  the  law  that  we  are  to  give  notice  to 
the  electoral  bureau,  so  that  they  cross  out  the  name 
for  a  certain  time. 

100534.  Are  you  in  favour  of  maintaining  that  law  ? 
— No,  all  in  our  city  I  mentioned  before,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Parliament,  are  agreed  in  desiring  the 
abolition  of  that  influence  of  medical  relief  on  the  electoral 
vote.  That  is  a  survival  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  our 
opinion. 

100535.  You  tell  us  that  the  poor  relief  administration 
has  agreements  with  a  large  number  of  specialists,  who  are 
available  for  the  service  of  the  poor  ? — Yea. 

100536.  Would  a  man  who  is  not  a  person  receiving 
poor  relief,  a  man  of  the  free  labourer  class  or  a  clerk,  who 
has  maintained  himself  independently  of  the  Poor  Law, 
have  equal  recourse  to  those  specialists  ? — No. 

100537.  Has  not  the  person  who  obtains  poor  relief 
rather  an  advantage  over  the  man  who  is  not  receiving 
Poor  Law  relief  as  to  that  special  class  of  medical  treat- 
ment ? — Every  man  who  applies  to  our  doctors  or  to  the 
specialists  must  be  a  poor  man.  He  must  havo  the 
certificate  of  the  chairman  of  his  district  committee, 
otherwise  the  specialist  would  not  begin  to  treat  him. 

100538.  Supposing  I  am  a  poor  clerk,  not  so  poor  as  to 
come  upon  poor  relief  or  charity,  but  I  cannot  afford  to 
pay  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  special  advice  I  want,  what 
would  be  my  position  ? — I  should  pity  you,  but  I  could 
not  help  you.  If  it  is  impossible  you  must  go  to  the 
chairman,  and  in  difficult  cases  they  do  give  it.  For 
instance  (and  we  have  it  not  seldom),  if  they  need  an 
artificial  leg  or  a  foot  for  their  children,  if  they  are 
mutilated,  a  man  of  a  little  higher  degree  may  come  to 
us  in  order  to  ask  for  his  child  such  things  as  are  so  very 
costly. 

100539.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  I  understand  that  your  com- 
mittee does  not  manage  any  of  the  institutions  to  which 
you  send  people  except  the  shelter  ? — Yes.  It  is  so 
arranged  that,  besides  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  the  proper 
sense,  there  exist  several  other  boards,  who  have  to  deal 
with  the  several  institutions.  We  have  a  board  for  the 
lunatic  asylums  ;  one  for  the  municipal  hospitals  ;  one  for 
the  infirmaries  ;  one  for  the  orphanages  ;  one  for  the 
shelters  and  house  of  correction  ;  and  the  Poor  Law 
administration  has  the  right  of  disposition  for  all  those 
institutions  without  any  consent  of  the  Board  in  the  single 
cases  ;  so  that  I  can  order  that  this  man  is  to  be  brought 
into  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  I  do  not  need  the  consent  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Lunatic  Asylums  ;  but  the 
general  management  administration,  the  technical  manage- 
ment, is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board. 

100540.  Do  you  approve  of  the  arrangement  by  which 
the  institutions  are  managed  by  specialised  committees  ? 
— Yes  ;  we  have  had  very  good  experience  of  that. 
Suppose  that  the  poor  board  disposes  of  the  single  places, 
so  that  it  has  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  single  cases, 
then  we  think  it  is  a  very  good  arrangement,  because  the 
single  boards  gain  a  certain  experience  in  managing  the 
single  institutions. 

100541.  You  would  be  against  one  and  the  same  com- 
mittee managing  the  institutions  for  destitute  lunatics, 
destitute  children  and  destitute  sick  people  ? — Yes 
it  depends,  for  instance,  in  a  smaller  community  of 
50,000,  60,000,  or  100,000  people  you  may  have  only  one 
committee  which  manages  all  those  institutions  ;  but 
in  Berlin  they  are  very  big  institutions.  We  have  now 
to  erect  the  fifth  asylum  for  lunatics  ;  we  have  to  provide 
for  very  nearly  60,000  lunatics  every  year.  These  prac- 
tical reasons  recommend  that  the  management  should  be 
confined  to  a  single  committee. 

100542.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  large  area  is 
exactly  that  specialisation  of  management  under  special- 
ised committees,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

100543.  Then  practically  your  Board  manages  outdoor 
relief,  and  the  distribution  of  the  persons  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  other  committees  ? — It  is  not  exactly  so. 
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but  nearly  so  ;    the  institutions  of  the  municipality  are  Recei  m 
at  our  disposition  without  pay.    We  do  not  re-imbmse  house 
them.  destitjper. 

100544.  Supposing  you  have  a  destitute  family  which  other'^at"^ 
is  quite  homeless,  is  there  any  place  to  which  you  can  nient. 
send  that  family  before  you  decide  which  institutions  are 
suited  for  them  ? — That  would  be,  I  think,  the  receiving- 
house. 

100545.  Have  you  a  receiving-house  ? — Theoretically 
no,  practically  yes.  We  have  one  house  which  is  con- 
nected with  our  public  night  shelter,  but  in  separate 
rooms.  We  have  what  we  call  a  family  refuge ;  and  in 
this  family  refuge  the  people  are  received  to  whom  at 
the  moment  we  cannot  give  any  other  treatment. 

100546.  How  long  do  you  keep  them  there  ? — A  very 
short  time. 

100547.  Would  you  say  under  a  week  ? — If  we  can, 
no  more  than  a  week.  We  try  to  deal  with  them  very 
quickly.  I  must  add  that  only  once  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  administration  we  had  in  this  family  refuge  more 
than  1,400  people  at  the  same  time.  It  was  in  a  very 
unfavourable  time,  the  number  of  small  lodgings  was 
very  little,  and  the  population  had  increased  very  much. 
We  were  surprised  ourselves  ;  we  were  really  in  a  state 
of  need  and  great  embarrassment ;  but  we  had  to  take 
into  our  institution  nearly  1,400  heads. 

100548.  How  long  did  that  last  ? — I  do  not  know 
quite,  that  was  an  exceptional  case.  As  a  rule  we  have 
no  more  than  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty  heads.  That  is 
nothing  for  the  whole  of  Berlin. 

100549.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Whilst  your  authority  hears 
all  applications  for  relief  of  all  kinds,  practically  it  dis- 
tributes the  cases  to  the  various  institutions  which  may 
be  managed  by  other  authorities  ? — Yes,  where  there  is 
needed  institutional  care.  As  a  rule  we  give  money  to 
the  poor ;  but  sometimes,  with  people  who  are  not  good 
housekeepers,  it  is  also  in  kind,  but  not  much. 

100550.  Do  you  think  this  possible  at  all :  to  have 
several  agencies  or  committees  for  dealing  with  the 
respective  applicants  ;  say  a  separate  authority  to  hear  all 
applicants  for  children,  a  separate  authority  for  the  sick  ; 
and  a  separate  authority  for  the  able-bodied  ? — No,  I 
cannot  speak  outside  our  experience ;  we  think  it  is 
best  to  have  confined  in  one  committee  the  starting  point, 
so  that  the  poor  in  every  case  apply  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  he  and  his  helpers  have  to  inquire  into  the 
case  ;  they  must  know  whether  to  send  them  to  institu- 
tions, or  to  deal  by  kind,  by  money,  by  medical  treatment, 
and  so  on.  They  might  then  apply  to  other  committees, 
who  manage  children's  orphanages,  and  such  things, 
but  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  great  advantage  that  we 
have  in  one  committee  the  first  glance  at  the  conditions 
of  the  poor. 

100551.  Really  it  means  this  :  that  all  applications  for 
public  relief  must  come  through  one  door  ? — Yes,  that  is 
quite  a  just  expression. 

100552.  Then  the  distribution  takes  place  afterwards 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  people  ? — Yes. 

100553.  There  are  one  or  two  points  of  detail  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  about.  There  is  one  with  regard  to  the 
payment.  In  the  old  cases  which  go  on  for  a  whole  year, 
you  say,  that  payment  is  made  once  a  month  ? — Yes. 

100554.  But  not  always  by  the  agency  of  the  one 
helper  ?— Yes 

100555.  What  does  that  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that 
some  other  person  will  pay  ? — Perhaps  I  can  make 
myself  better  understood  if  I  point  out  the  Hamburg 
conditions.  That  is  our  ideal,  our  highest  wish.  There 
is  a  helper  who  has  to  deal  with  the  single  family ;  and 
he  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  family  in  all  relations. 
So  you  must  imagine  this  helper  is  the  friend,  the  trustee 
of  the  family  ;  and  the  widow,  for  instance,  comes  to  him 
and  tells  him  :  My  child  has  fallen  ill ;  or  some  such  thing. 
He  is  also  the  payer ;  he  has  to  pay  in  Hambm'g  every 
week  ;  and  when  he  pays  out  he  becomes  aware  of  the 
state  of  things.  He  speaks  with  the  poor  person,  and 
so  on.  Therefore  we  hope  very  much  from  a  helper  who 
is  the  permanent  helper  of  the  same  family.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  say  that  I  was  not  able  to  keep  wholly  on  that 
system  in  Berlin  as  I  did  in  Hamburg.  In  Hamburg 
that  is  so  ;  and  therefore,  there  is  very  good  connection 
between  the  helper  and  the  family. 
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irantie  100556.  (Prebendary  Russell  Wakefield.)  Is  the  diffi- 
Hamiiig  culty  in  Berlin  because  the  people  are  getting  separated 
r  Be  n  up  into  east  and  west  ? — We  do  not  have  such  a  great  dis- 
teJii^  tinction  between  the  different  parts  of  the  town  as  you 
have  here.  We  have  still  in  the  so-called  poor  quarters 
decent  people.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  here ;  I  have  spent 
three  hours  in  Whitechapel  and  three  hours  at  Stepney ; 
and  we  cannot  compare  our  conditions  with  yours  in  that 
regard. 

100557.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  Is  the  payment  always  made 
by  the  helper  who  has  dealt  with  the  case  ? — Yes.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  we  wish  it  to  be  made  by  the 
same  helper  ;  but  we  do  not  succeed  in  every  case  in 
having  the  same  helper.  We  have  not  enough  helpers 
to  deal  with  the  same  poor  continuously  ;  but  that  is 
the  case  in  Hamburg  ;  therefore  I  prefer  the  system  of 
Hamburg  in  this  regard. 

Bci^:y  100558.  You  say  there  are  only  about  4,000  helpers  in 
olu'ary  Berlin  ?— Yes. 

100559.  Does  that  mean  that  the  helpers  have  more 
cases  than  they  ought  to  have  ? — Yes. 

100560.  Or  that  some  districts  are  absolutely  without 
helpers  ? — They  have  more  cases  than  they  ought  to 
have,  according  to  the  other  system.  Of  course,  a  paid 
relieving  officer  may  have  100  cases,  or  more,  but  an 
honorary  helper,  who  has  to  exercise  his  profession 
besides,  whose  services  to  the  town  are  merely  honorary 
and  extra  work,  must  not  have  more  than  he  can  do 
without  inconvenience. 

100561.  Do  you  have  any  districts  without  any  helpers 
at  all  ? — No,  we  have  not ;  I  am  fortunate  enough  for 
that.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  come  one  day  to  that  point 
that  we  have  some  districts  without  helpers. 

100562.  Would  you  consider  it  impossible  for  all 
the  cases  of  outdoor  relief  in  Berlin  to  be  dealt  with  by 

'   I       private  charity,  and  not  by  the  rates  at  all  ? — No,  I 
'       should  never  think  that.    That  is  an  ideal. 

100563.  You  do  not  think  it  is  an  ideal  even  to  be 
aimed  at  ? — No,  it  is  an  ideal  which  I  would  never  be 
inclined  to  share.  It  is  only  the  fault  of  the  administra- 
tion if  the  administration  cannot  manage  outdoor 
relief. 

100564.  As  you  have  no  workhouse  test,  you  rely 
entirely  on  a  careful  investigation  of  the  circumstances  of 
each  case  ? — Yes. 

100565.  And  thereby  understand  exactly  whether 
that  case  is  in  need  of  relief  or  not  ? — Yes. 

100566.  What  is  there  in  the  way  of  deterrent  that  is 
to  prevent  people  from  applying  who  might,  with  a  little 
exertion,  be  able  to  provide  for  their  own  needs  unless 
you  have  a  workhouse  test  ? — You  refuse  relief.  If 
the  committee  is  of  opinion  that  he  is  an  able  man,  and 
he  might  take  care  of  himself  and  his  family,  we  refuse 
him  relief.  We  apply  the  workhouse  test  only  in  those 
cases  in  which  we  find  there  is  a  man  with  a  family  and 
wife,  or  a  woman  who  needs  relief,  but  on  account  of 
unworthiness,  we  will  not  give  that  rehef  in  money  or 
in  kind.  Then  we  offer  him  or  her  the  House  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  able-bodied  people  we  do  not  offer  the  House, 
we  simply  tell  them  we  refuse  relief  :  We  have  inquired 
into  your  case,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  you  are  able 
to  help  yourself. 

100567.  You  offer  the  House  ? — No,  in  all  cases  we  do 
not  offer  the  House. 

100568.  You  offer  the  House  in  the  one  case  because 
you  consider  it  is  the  best  form  of  relief  for  that  particular 
party  ? — Yes,  in  that  case,  if  we  are  inclined  to  give 
relief,  but  are  doubtful  whether  money  relief  will  be 
helpful. 

100569.  Then  the  fact  that  a  person  has  no  right  to 
rehef  in  the  whole  of  Germany  makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
actually  refuse  a  case  ? — Yes. 

100570.  That  is  the  deterrent  really,  is  it  not,  against 
people  applying  who  really  ought  not  to  have  relief  ? — • 
Then  they  must  apply  to  the  administrative  powers. 
Of  course  you  have  the  same  experience  that  we  all  have, 
you  have  good  administrations  and  you  have  bad  ones,  and 
that  is  an  arbitrary  thing.  We  have  small  villages  in 
which  the  poor  relief  is  so  bad  that  the  people  are  really 
starving,  and  we  cannot  help  them. 


100571.  You  believe  very  strongly  in  the  necessity  for    Br.  Emil 
the  case-papers  to  be  well  written  up  ? — Yes.  Muensterberg 

100572.  How  do  you  do  with  regard  to  the  change  of     Mav  1908. 

address  when  a  person  removes  from  one  locality  to   

another.    Is  the  case-paper  transferred    to   the  other  Extensive 
helper  ? — Yes  ;   in  temporary  relief  it  does  not  mattei  use  of  case- 
because  he  may  apply  every  time  ;   if  he  has  applied  paper  system, 
in  the  month  of  April,  and  he  also  needs  relief  for  the  month 

of  May,  in  every  particular  case  he  must  apply  to  the 
chairman  in  whose  district  he  has  his  residence  ;  but  ii 
it  is  a  case  of  permanent  relief,  we  have  a  book  in  which 
there  is  printed  "  Address  of  the  Chairmen  "  ;  and  then 
the  chairman  who  has  the  book  in  his  hand  writes  down 
the  name  of  the  chairman  to  whose  district  the  poor 
person  will  remove.  If  the  poor  person  forgets  to 
announce  his  removal  or  is  neglectful,  it  is  his  own 
damage,  so  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  this  regard. 

100573.  Even  in  temporary  cases  have  you  no  diffi- 
culty ? — No,  because  we  have  our  papers  registered  very 
carefully,  with  the  names,  and  the  date  of  birth,  the 
place  of  birth  ;  and  in  the  case  of  women,  whether  married 
or  not  married,  the  family  name,  and  so  on  ;  so  it  is 
very  easy  to  find  out  whether  we  have  papers  or  not. 

100574.  A  person  may  apply  in  one  district  as  a  first 
application,  and  would  not  be  known  there  and  relief 
might  be  given,  whereas  relief  has  been  given  in  another 
district,  and  there  is  a  case-paper  ? — Our  chairmen  are 
obliged  to  communicate  with  the  general  office.  We 
have  a  certain  form  which  they  have  to  send  by  post 
immediately  to  the  general  office  stating  whether  there 
has  been  relief  given  or  not ;  then  they  receive  from  our 
general  office  a  notice  or  the  papers  themselves,  which 
we  preserve  in  our  office. 

100575.  That  means  fchat  in  every  case  practically  the 
particulars  are  sent  up  to  the  central  office,  so  that  it  is 
all  centralised  ? — Yes,  in  every  case  we  have  a  complete 
supervision. 

100576.  What  is  the  object  of  the  personal  book  in 
addition  to  the  case-paper  ? — What  we  call  the  personal 
book  is  only  used  in  permanent  cases.  The  regular  way 
is  that :  The  district  committees  report  monthly  on  a 
permanent  case,  and  state  :  We  have  granted  to  this 
person  permanent  rehef  for  half  a  year,  or  one  year ; 
this  report  comes  into  the  office  and  there  an  extract  of 
it  is  written  into  a  book.  This  book  is  given  back  to  the 
chairman  of  the  district  committee ;  so  that  he  has  in 
this  book  the  most  important  dates  of  the  family ;  and 
he  is  obliged  to  continue  this  book,  and  to  notice  when 
there  is  further  permanent  relief,  or  when  there  is 
particular  relief ;  or  when  there  are  changes  in  the 
family ;  when  a  child  has  died  or  a  new  child  is  born  ; 
so  that  that  personal  book  shall  give  at  any  moment  a 
true  picture  of  the  state  of  the  whole  family. 

100577.  So  that  really  the  case-paper  has  all  that 
information  on  it  too,  has  it  not  ? — The  case-paper  is 
in  the  general  office,  and  the  personal  book  is  sent  as 
duplicate.  It  is  not  quite  in  the  same  form,  it  is  in 
another  form  ;  but  in  essence  it  is  a  duplicate.  So  that 
the  chairman  has  in  every  case  the  picture  of  the  family, 
and  the  most  important  details  before  his  eyes. 

100578.  That  applies  really  to  permanent  cases  ? — 
Yes,  exclusively. 

100579.  According  to  these  particulars  there  are 
33,813  persons  who  are  put  down  as  being  in  receipt 
of  permanent  relief  ? — Yes. 

100580.  With  regard  to  the  loss  of  vote,  who  in  Berlin  Authority 
decides  when  a  person  shall  be  struck  off  the  register? —  for  disfran- 
The  district  itself  ;    it  gives  and  it  takes.  chisement  in 

100581.  That  is  the  head  of  the  district  committee  ? 
— Yes  ;  that  is  the  new  step  in  the  Elberfeld  system 
that  the  decision  is  taken  away  from  the  Board — that 
not  the  board  has  to  decide  upon  the  written  report, 
but  that  the  chairman  and  his  helpers,  who  have  seen 
the  people  before  their  eyes,  who  have  been  in  the  homes, 
decide  upon  the  single  cases  ;  and  they  have  to  decide 
whether  to  relieve  or  not ;  whether  to  cease  it  or  not ; 
and  the  whole  practical  administration  of  the  case  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  district  committee.  But  it  is  watched 
by  the  general  board,  because  we  have  sometimes  the 
case  that  a  man  is  dead,  and  his  relief  is  being  paid  six 
months  later.  That  is  very  neglectful  of  the  committee : 
but  such  oases  happen  in  a  large  city. 
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Dr.  Emil  100582.  The  councillor  18  the  head  of  the  district, 
Muensferberg  and  he  is  an  elected  person  ? — No,  the  councillor  is  not 

  the  head.    The  district  committee  consists  of  appointed 

11  May  1908.  lielpers,  the  helpers  appoint  their  chairman;    and  the 
~       councillor   has   nothing  else  to  do  but  to   look  after 
the  district  committees,  and  to  help  to  appoint  people. 
He  must  find  out  the  helpers  ;    but  once  the  committee 
appointed  the  councillor  has  to  retire. 

100583.  Do  these  municipalities  ever  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  any  particular  kind  of  case  ? — 
Yes,  several  of  the  smaller  municipalities ;  but  it  is 
different  in  the  various  parts  of  Germany.  We  have 
come  parts  in  which  they  are  very  reasonable,  and  unite, 
for  instance,  for  erecting  poor-house  institutions,  and 
such  things.  As  I  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  State- 
ment, I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  things  : 
to  compel  the  smaller  villages  to  imite.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  in  our  coimtry  that  we  have  no  compulsory 
measures  to  imite  them. 


Combination 
of  small 
municipal- 
ities. 


Relief  to  var- 
ious classes 
of  children. 


100584.  With  regard  to  the  receiving  home  for  children, 
I  understand  that  there  are  certain  children  who  can  be 
boarded-out,  and  there  are  other  children  who  belong 
to  parents  who  may  take  their  discharge,  kept 
in  the  receiving  home  till  the  parents  take  their  discharge  ? 
—Yes. 

100585.  Are  all  children  kept  in  that  receiving  home 
except  those  that  you  have  mentioned  who  can  be  boarded- 
out  ?— Yes. 


100586.  That  is  orphan  children  ?— Yes.  This  which  Rel'  f 
I  call  an  orphanage  is,  perhaps,  better  described  as  avarioi' 
children's  receiving  house.  classe 

childr 

100587.  That  is  what  I  understood  it  to  be  ?— Also, 
as  you  expressed  it,  going  through  one  door,  they  are 
in  the  room,  and  now  we  open  the  door  and  send  them 
to  family  care,  to  a  special  institution  or  to  an  orphan- 
age ;  but  first  they  are  all  assembled  in  the  receiving 
house  their  case  to  be  considered. 

100588.  Do  you  have  any  means  of  dealing  with  children 
who  are  rightly  termed  ins-and-outs,  except  in  that 
orphanage  ? — We  have  a  great  many :  for  instance, 
crippled  children,  defective  children,  sick  children, 
and  neglected  children.    We  have  all  kinds. 

100689.  I  mean  healthy  children  ? — Yes ;  we  can 
send  them  also  to  institutions ;  but  we  do  not  prefer 
that.  For  healthy  children  as  a  rule,  if  they  are  not  bad 
in  character,  and  imtruthful,  we  prefer  so  absolutely 
the  scheme  of  home  care,  family  care,  that  there  is  really 
no  exception ;  we  send  them  all  to  families. 

100590.  I  was  meaning  healthy  children  of  parents 
who  may  be  in  an  institution,  but  may  take  their  dis- 
charge at  any  time.  Are  they  all  maintained  in  that 
receiving  home  until  they  take  their  discharge  ? — Yes ; 
I  think  that  is  quite  the  same ;  I  believe  there  is  no 
difference. 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  I.  (B.) 

Hantled  in  hy  Mr.  Charles  Cleveland  Ellis.    {Q.  89105.) 

UNEMPLOYED  WORKMEN  ACT,  1905. 

Statemext  showing  the  Different  Views  of  Distress  Committees  as  to  the  Suitability  of  Applicants  for 
Assistance  under  the  above  Act  and  the  Regulations. 

The  information  herewith  prodded  has  been  extracted  from  the  official  record  papers. 


The  Distress  Committee  of  V.  passed  the  following 
cases  : — 

1.  Occasionally  given  to  drink. 

2.  Was  given  to  drink,  now  doing  better. 

3.  Five  of  a  family.    Lost  work  owing  to  misconduct. 

4.  Occasionally  had  a  drinking  bout. 

5.  A  good  deal  given  to  drink.    Very  unsatisfactory 

at  work.    Five  children. 

6.  Given  to  drink.    Three  children,   two  of  whom 

earning  10s.  per  week.    In  receipt  of  relief  from 
trades  council  and  parish  council. 

7.  Four  children.    Given  to  drink. 

8.  Thirty-one  years  of  age.    Labourer.    Very  much 

given  to  drink,  and  spends  most  of  hia  earnings 
on  drink.  Wife  has  to  go  out  to  work  to  eke  out 
a  living  for  herself  and  two  children.  Employed 
at  relief  work  last  year,  but  stayed  off  work, 
saying  he  had  met  with  injury  to  eye.  Paid  off, 
as  he  frequently  called  at  office  the  worse  of  drink. 

9.  Discharged  for  failing  to  attend  to  his  work. 

10.  Lad,  eighteen.  Labom'er.  Single.  Three  and  a 
half  years  in  last  employment.  Gave  up  situation 
as  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  wages.  Applies  to 
be  sent  to  Canada. 

11.  Twenty -nine  years  of  age.  Married,  Two  chil- 
dren. Lfzy.  Frequently  leaves  off  work.  Was 
in  employment,  but  lost  that  work  for  misconduct. 
Employed  on  relief  work  last  year.  Left  own 
accord,  having  formd  work.  Afterwards  privately 
employed,  but  stayed  off  drinking  and  was  con- 
victed for  theft  and  indecent  exposure  for  which 
he  received  a  term  of  imprisonment. 

12.  Twenty-eight  years  of  age.    Given  to  drink.  Lazy. 

13.  Twenty-two  years  of  age.  Left  work  owing  to  dis- 
pute with  his  employer. 

14.  Forty-two  years  of  age.  Married.  Grown-up 
family.  Income  of  £1  6s.  6d.  per  week  from  chil- 
dren for  board.  Worse  of  drink  when  calling  at 
office. 

The  Distress  Committee  of  W.  passed  the  following 
cases  : — 

1.  Thirty-eight    years    of    age.    Shipyard  labourer. 

Ma.rried.  Eight  children  (ages  two  to  nineteen). 
Applicant  in  hands  of  police  several  times. 

2.  Twenty-nine  years  of  age.    Riveter.    Married.  Five 

children.  Applicant  had  drunken  habits  and  has, 
on  several  occasions,  been  in  hands  of  police.  Wife 
of  good  character.  Applicant's  discharge  note 
from  employers  does  not  correspond  with  his  own 
statements. 

3.  Age,  forty-nine.    Riveter.    Married.    Six  children. 

Wife  barefooted,  and  both  she  and  house  dirty. 
Applicant  not  deserving  of  help  as  his  money  all 
goes  in  drink. 

4.  Thirty-eight  years  of  age.    Riveter.    Married.  Three 

children.  Last  employer  could  not  get  a  very 
flattering  testimonial. 

5.  Sixty-four  years   of  age.    Casual  labourer.  Two 

children.    Addicted  to  drink. 

6.  Forty-six   years   of   age.    Stonebreaker.  Married. 

Two  children.    Does  not  bear  very  good  character. 

7.  Forty-seven    years    of    age.    Labou-er.  Married. 

Two  children.  House  (one  apartment)  dirty. 
Applicant  and  wife  said  to  be  of  very  drunken 
habits.  No  fixed  employment. 
8  Fifty  years  of  age.  Riveter.  Married.  One  child 
(eighteen  years  of  age,  at  present  idle).  Addicted 
to  drink. 


9.  Twenty-five  years  of  age.    Riveter.    Married.  One 

child.    Applicant  of  drunken  habits. 
(Several  similar  cases  to  above.) 

10.  Thirty-six  years  of  age.  Holder  on.  Married. 
Three  children.  Applicant  and  wife  not  of  soher 
habits. 

11.  Forty-two  years  of  age.  Labourer.  Married. 
Three  children.  Applicant  is  of  lazy  habits  and 
seldom  works.  Has  been  very  little  employed 
during  last  twelve  months. 

12.  Forty-one  years  of  age.  Labourer.  Married.  Five  i 
children.    Takes  drink  and  always  in  poverty. 

13.  Thirty-seven  years  of  age.  Labourer.  Married. 
Five  children.  Lost  an  eye  in  former  employment 
and  got  £C0  compensation.  Never  sober  till  money 
was  gone.    In  very  poor  circumstances.  < 

14.  Forty-five  years  of  age.  Labourer.  Married. ' 
Three  children.  Applicant  and  wife  bear  bad  ' 
characters  and  drink  all  that  they  can  lay  their  i 
hands  on. 

15.  Twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Carter.  Married.,) 
One  child.  Employed  on  relief  work  last  year.. 
Of  drunken  habits.  Was  in  prison  recently  for ! 
throwing  a  lighted  lamp  at  his  wife.  Very  bad  ■ 
case. 

16.  Thirty-six  years  of  age.  Married.  One  child. 
Dismissed  from  work  by  his  employers  for  theft. 

17.  Fifty-five  years  of  age.  Holder  on.  Married.  One 
son  (seventeen  years  of  age)  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  Stranraer  Reformatory.  Applicant  bad 
time-keeper  and  of  drunken  habits. 

18.  Forty-eight  years  of  age.    Holder  on.  Married. 
Five  children.    Met  with  accident  in  last  emplov- 
ment.    Received  compensation  at  the  rate  of  17s.  { 
per  week  from  September  3rd  to  December  23rd. 
He  and  his  wife  not  sober. 

19.  Thirty-five  years  of  age.  Labourer.  Married.'! 
Five  children.  Follows  no  regular  employment. 
Is  of  lazy  and  drunken  habits  and  is  well-known 
to  the  police,  having  been  several  times  before  the 
Court.  Now  in  prison  for  fi\e  days  for  failing  to 
send  his  child  to  school  (10—12—07).  Started 
work,  January  13th,  1908. 

20.  Thirty-one  years  of  age.  Carter.  Married.  Six 
children.  Lost  his  M^ork  owing  to  drink.  Well- 
known  to  the  police  and  several  times  before  the 
Court. 

21.  Thirty-two  years  of  age.  Caulker.  Married. 
Three  children.  Single  apartment.  Irregular 
workman,  of  drunken  habits.  Left  his  wife  several 
times. 

22.  Forty-two  years  of  age.  Labourer.  Married' 
Three  children.  Residential  qualification  his  only 
recommendation. 

23.  Twenty-five  years  of  age.  Labourer.  Married. 
Left  work  of  his  own  accord. 

24.  Twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Casual  labourer 
Married.  Two  children.  Dismissed  from  work  for 
bad  timekeeping.    Well-known  to  police. 

The  Distress  Committee  of  X.  passed  the  following: 
cases  : — 

1.  Sixty-three  j^cars  of  age.    Labourer.    Married.  Two 

children  (ages  twenty  and  eighteen).  Applicant 
dismissed  from  relief  work  last  year  owing  to  drink. 
Charged  with  assault  and  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
fined  21s.  or  fourteen  days. 

2.  Age  thirty-six.    General  labourer.    Married.  Two 

children.  Applicant  left  work  owing  to  dispute 
with  employers.  Was,  hoM'ever,  in  last  employ- 
ment six  years. 
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APPENDIX    No.  I.  (B.)~co7itlnued. 
Handed  in  by  Mr.  Charles  Cleveland  Ellis.    (Q.  89105). 


The  Distress  Committee  of  Y.  passed  tlie  following 
cases : — * 

1.  Forty-five  years  of  age.    Labourer.    Married.  Four 

children.  Son  earns  10s.  per  week.  Employed 
on  relief  work  in  lOOG,  and  continuously  employed 
on  relief  work  from  December,  190fi. 

2.  Sixty   years   of   age.    Widower.    Eight  children. 

Income  from  children  £1  per  week.  Employed  on 
relief  work  in  1906,  and  continuously  employed  on 
relief  work  from  December,  1906. 

3.  Thirty-five  years  of  age.    Casual  labourer.  Married. 

Two  children.  Continuously  employed  from 
December  28th,  1906. 

4.  Fifty  years  of  age.    Mason.    Married.    Eight  chil- 

dren. Income  5s.  per  week.  Paid  olf  owing  to 
dull  trade.  Continuously  employed  from  March 
26th,  1906. 

5.  Sixty-two  years  of  age.    Married.    Three  children 

One  a  domestic  servant  in  Model  Lodging  House 
with  a  wage  of  10s.  per  week.  Applicant  has  not 
worked  for  years.  Not  able  for  a  full  day's  work. 
Continuously  employed  on  relief  work  from  May 
.3rd,  1907. 

6.  Fifty-four     years     of  age.    Shipyard  labourer 
,  Widower,  no  dependants.    Lives  in  model  and  has 

done  for  years.  Late  employers  say  "  a  fairly 
good  workman,  but  bad  timekeeper  ;  twice  gave 
him  a  chance,  but  on  each  occasion  came  back  on 
Monday  after  pay  under  the  influence  of  drink." 
Continuously  employed  on  relief  work  from  Mpy 
3rd,  1907. 

7.  Sixty-nine  years  of  age.    Widower.    Foxir  children 

(married).  Applicant  reported  as  too  old  for  work, 
hence  reason  for  be'ng  paid  off.  Shipyard  caulker 
to  trade.  Given  work  by  Town  Council  in  1906, 
but  left  off  after  a  few  hours.  Employed  on 
relief  work  since  May  3rd,  1907. 

8.  Sixty-five  yea,rs  of   age.    Married.    Two  children, 

one  a  charwoman,  the  other  a  domestic  servant, 
Applicant  has  no  prospect  of  work.  Good  char- 
acter. Continuously  employed  on  relief  work 
since  February  1st,  1906. 

9.  Forty-three   years   of   age.    Married.    One  child. 

Good  workman,  but  occasionally  took  a  day  or  two 
to  himself.  Employed  on  relief  work  since  May 
25th,  1907. 

10.  Forty-eight  years  of  age.  Shipyard  labourer. 
M?.rried.  One  child,  a  domestic  servant  at  5s. 
p;r  week.  Applicant  a  riveter  to  trade.  Had 
shock  to  nervous  system.  No  longer  able  to  work 
at  trade.  Insurance  Company  will  not  accept 
him  in  shipyard.  Started  relief  work  December 
18th,  1907. 

11.  Sixty-six  years  of  age.  Shipyard  labourer. 
Married.  Five  children.  Only  fit  for  light  labour- 
ing work. 

12.  Seventeen  years  of  age.  Shipyard  labourer. 
Single.  Was  in  employment,  but  left  of  his  own 
accord.  Started  on  relief  work  December  18th, 
1907. 

13.  Forty-eight  years  of  age.  Married.  Four  children. 
Epileptic.  Started  on  relief  work  December  18th, 
1907. 

14.  Twenty-six  years  of  age.  French  polisher. 
Married.  Three  children.  Left  work  of  ov>n 
accord.  Started  on  relief  work  December  18th, 
1907. 

15.  Thirty -four  years  of  age.  Riveter.  Married. 
Two  children.  Not  living  at  address  given.  Em- 
ployers say  "  applicant  not  particularly  good  at 
timekeeping." 

16.  Fifty-three  years  of  age.  Shipyard  labourer. 
Employed  on  relief  work  in  February,  1907.  Re- 
ported on  November  5th,  as  irregular  timekeeper 
when  last  on  relief  work.  Started  again  December 
18th,  1907. 


17.  Twenty-three   years  of   age.    Riveter.  Married. 
One  child.    Paid  off  for  bad  timekeeping.  Ap- 
plicant says  "  owing  to  wife  being  ill." 
The  Distress  Committee  of  Z  rejected  the  following  cases 
as  being  unworthy  of  assistance  under  the  Act  and  the 
Regulations  : — 

1.  April  26th,  1906.    Wife  in  Poorhouse.  Doubtful 

case.    He  in  prison  for  theft. 

2.  October  16th,  1901.    Wife,  4s.  6d.  weekly.  Husband 

in  prison.  Thirty  days  for  assaulting  her.  Sho 
was  also  chargeable — deserted  by  him.  Employer 
certified  applicant  as  discharged  in  respect  of 
intemperance. 

3.  Wife  on  parish  roll  at  3s.  per  week  from  Februarv  7th 

1900,  till  July  11th,  1900.  He  in  prison. Tho 
investigator  reported  : —  "  They  seem  to  be  in 
chronic  poverty.  Wife  drinks.  I  have  seen  her 
the  worse  for  liquor  on  one  occasion." 

4.  Presently  in  receipt  of  3s.  6d.  weekly. 

5.  Applicant  admitted  to  parish  on  October  8th,  1906, 

suffering  from  injury  to  legs  and  thigh.  Was 
assaulted  by  two  men  while  the  worse  for  drink  on 
October  17th,  1906.  Wife  offered  Poorhouse.  She 
is  also  said  to  be  drunken. 

6.  At  visit  I  paid  on  Saturday  evening,  December  1st, 

1906,  wife  was  in  bed  drunk  and  singing.  An 
empty  whisky  bottle  was  on  the  table.  He 
explained  that  a  friend  who  called  had  been 
treating  them. 

7.  This  man  was  not  found  when  visited.    He  called 

at  office.  Investigator  reported  : — "  He  seems  to 
be  a  regvilar  sort  of  loafer  and  has  been  knocking 
about  here  and  there  for  years.  He  admits 
drinking.  ^Vould  not  recommenel  that  work  be 
granted  in  a  case  like  this.  He  has  been  fre- 
quently refused  as  able-bodied  by  the  parish 
council." 

8.  December  8th,  1906.    Applicant  has  been  idle  since 

July  27th,  1906,  and  has  no  prospect  of  getting 
anything  to  do.    Was  in  the  City  Poorhouse  in 

1901.  This  man  has  been  a  few  times  chargeable 
in  the  Poorhouse. 

9.  Investigator  reported  : — "  House  very  poorly  fur- 

nished. He  does  not  seem  much  good.  Parish 
records  show  this  man  to  have  been  repeatedly 
chargeable  from  1885  till  date.  His  wife  has  also 
been  chargeable — last  time  on  July  26th,  1906." 
This  man  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  and,  as  tho 
parish  records  show,  had  been  chargeable  for 
twenty-one  years.  This  is,  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  onwards. 

10.  The  employers  in  this  case  stated  : — "  This  man 
we  could  not  get  to  attend  regularly,  although  we 
gave  him  chance  after  chance.  His  average  weekly 
wage  was  12s.  We  do  not  think  he  is  entitled  to 
any  relief,  as  his  people  have  spoiled  him  at  home, 
allowing  him  to  sit  at  home  when  he  should  have 
been  at  his  work.  Had  he  attended  to  his  duties 
he  could  have  been  here  yet." 

11.  The  employers  in  this  case  wrote: — "We  employ 
no  fruit  hawkers,  but  the  above-named  was  em- 
ployed here  as  a  millworker  from  February  2nd 
to  16th  of  this  year.  He  seems  to  be  of  a  migratory 
turn  of  mind,  and  like  a  lot  more  of  his  kielney, 
too  lazy  to  put  himself  about  to  look  for  work, 
and,  when  he  does  get  a  job,  too  inactive  to  keep 
himself  warm  at  it.  He  has  been  employed  here 
several  times." 

12.  Record  shows  this  man  to  be  a  bad  character, 
having  been  in  prison  for  assault,  etc. 

13.  The  employers  here  certified  the  cause  of  dis- 

charge as  irregularity  in  attendance  at  work. 
The  investigator  reported : — "  This  man  is  a 
drunken  character  and  the  house  is  under  the 
name  of  Shaw,  as  he  has  periodical  drinking 
bouts,  at  which  times  he  disappears.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  are  a  regular  pair  of  liars." 


*  Note. — The  object  in  quoting  the  above  oases  is  to  show  the  "continuous"  employment  offered  rather  than  the 
character  of  the  applicants.    The  date  when  these  particulars  were  recorded  was  February  3rel,  1908. 
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14  Tnis  case  is  hardly  one  of  a  deserving  nature,  as 
he  has  partly  contributed  to  his  present  state 
of  poverty  through  improvidence,  etc.  I  am 
not  inclined  to  recommend  work  to  be  granted 
as  they  seem  a  bad  lot."  ("N.B. — See  Parish 
Eecord,  6 — 69 — 128,  for  mother  in  prison  in 
Septemljer,  1892,  and  it  is  there  stated  she  is 
cohabiting  with  McCorkle,  and  has  an  illegitimate 
child  by  him.") 

15.  The  employers  here  reported  : — "  Was  only  in  oui 
employment  for  three  months  over  a  year  ago. 
Do  not  pay  any  notice  to  him.  Will  not  work 
if  he  can  get  his  meat  for  nothing." 

16.  Record  (Parish),  6—70—193.  This  man  has  been 
chargeable  in  Poorhouse  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
five  times  since  1893,  "skin  disease,  gonorrhoea," 
etc.  He  has  always  passed  himself  as  single. 
Last  chargeabl?  to  parish  council  from  April 
27th  to  July  3rd,  1905.  Wliere  was  he  married  ? 
(Stated  in  application  for  work  to  be  married, 
boy  thirteen  years  of  age.) 

17.  Left  parish  hospital  on  October  23rd,  1906.  Con- 
sumptive. Well  known  to  parish  and  Charity 
Organisation  Society.    Not  suitable  for  work. 

18.  Parish  Record,  3 — 76 — 44,  shows  he  was  on  T.  S. 

"  Mars "  for  three  and  one-sixth  years.  On 
July  11th,  1887,  became  chargeable  suffering 
from  gonorrhoea  and  bubo.  Was  then  nineteen 
and  two-thirds  years  of  age.  Again  chargeable 
(as  a  married  man)  in  1899  and  was  granted 
medical  relief.  Wife  chargeable  in  1903  (twice) 
with  two  children.  Husband  in  desertion.  He 
was  apprehended  and  on  March  9th,  1903,  dis- 
missed with  an  admonition.  He  became  charge- 
able again  on  April  15th,  1903.  In  City  Poorhouse 
certified  Synovitis.  On  July  22nd,  1903,  wife  and 
one  child  chargeable  in  City  Poorhouse.  Husband 
in  desertion.  Apprehended  and  got  sixty  days 
imprisonment  on  September  24th,  1903.  Self 
and  dependents  chargeable  from  January  8th, 
1904,  to  January  11th,  1904,  in  Poorhouse.  On 
February  5th,  1904,  applied  for  child's  admission. 
Withdrawn  as  he  had  got  work. 

19.  Investigator  reported  : — "  Still  idle  and  wife  states 
he  has  done  nothing  of  any  consequence  for  the 
last  seven  years.  She  goes  out  and  does  a  little 
washing  and  makes  some  weeks  2s.  6d.  and  others 
from  4s.  to  5s.,  and  5s.  6d.  from  girl.  Applicant 
was  in  hospital  last  February.  Been  three  times 
chargeable  to  parish.    In  Poorhouse." 

20.  The  employer  stated: — "This  man  left  before 
being  discharged  on  a.ccount  of  bad  time-keeping, 
etc.    Not  a  case  to  be  encouraged." 

21  "This  young  man  is  only  residing  with  his  sister. 
At  visit  they  were  both  in  their  beds  and  seemed 
as  if  they  had  been  drinking.  He  has  mostly 
resided  about  models  and  seems  a  lazy,  useless 
fellow  with  no  dependants." 

22.  December  12th,  1906.  Thelnvestigatorreported: — 
*'  Still  idle.  This  man  was  at  parish  hospital  last 
year  for  six  weeks.  Has  invalid  daughter  con- 
fined to  bed  for  the  last  three  months.  Record 
shows  this  man  to  have  been  often  chargeable  and 
is  at  present  in  parish  hospital.  At  visit  wife 
concealed  this  and  said  he  had  just  gone  out,  and 
record  shows  him  to  have  been  in  parish  hospital 
since  December  6th,  1906,  and  still  in." 

23.  The  employer  stated  : — "  This  man  was  employed 

as  a  joiner  and  was  in  receipt  of  lOd.  per  hour  or 
42s.  6d.  per  week.  He  was  in  our  service  from 
June,  1906,  to  May,  1907,  but  latterly  he  became  an 
irregular  timekeeper." 

24.  December  7th,  1906.  Applicant  apparently  has 
never  wrought  with  anyone.  He  maintains  him- 
self moving  through  the  country  sellirg  small  ar- 
ticles. Was  in  the  Poorhouse  on  several  occasions. 
Record  shows  this  man  to  have  been  moving  in  and 

,    out  of  the  Poorhouse  since  1896  (ten  years).  Made 
from  sixty  to  seventy  applications. 

25.  January  4th,  1907.  Applicant  and  his  wife  lodge 
here.    Married  only  on  December  1st  last  (one 


month  ago)  and  on  the  14th  he  got  ten  days'  im- 
prisonment for  drunkenness.  \\'ife  applied  to 
Parish  then,  but  doctor  certified  her  fit  for  work. 

26.  Parish  Record  B53896.  More  or  less  chargeable! 
since  February,  1895.  The  empoyer  remarked:— 
"  His  foreman  does  not  speak  very  well  of  him." 

27.  January  22nd,  1907.    "  From  enquiries  I  find  this 

man  is  given  to  drink.  He  has  often  left  house  and 
one  off  to  the  country  for  work.  A  regular  sort 
f  tramping  labourer." 

28.  Parish  Record  62.011.  Wife  10s.  per  week— a  year 
prior  to  application  for  work.  He  is  in  prison  for 
assaulting  police.  j 

The  Clerk  to  the  Distress  Committee  of  Z.  in  furnishing 
the  above  particulars  sta.tes  : — 

"  I  have  had  little  time  to  devote  to  it,  but  enclose, 
for  your  information,  a  note  of  excerpts  taken  from, 
two  volumes  of  the  Record  Papers  of  the  Distress- 
Committee  for  Ir.st  year.  Those  volumes  were  taken, 
at  random,  and  I  have  gone  hurriedly  through  thom. 
noting  those  points  which  show  the  absolute  ncDessiiy 
for  thorough  investigation  prior  to  granting  of  work. 
The  excerpts  pretty  much  speak  for  themselves,, 
and  you  will  easily  gather  therefrom  that  investiga- 
tion without  the  co-operation  of  the  paiish  coiinciti 
officials,  and  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  parish 
records,  must  fall  far  short  of  what  is  de  ired. 

"  As  you  are  aware,  the  distress  committee  since  its 
inception,  have  insisted  on  the  most  thorough 
investigation  being  made  into  each  case,  applicants,.' 
prior  to  being  granted  work,  being  summoned  before 
three  members  of  the  Committee,  who  have  sub- 
mitted to  them  reports  by  :  (1)  the  investigating 
officers  of  the  result  of  their  inquiries  and  visit  at  the 
residence  of  the  applicant,  with  any  history  of  the 
case  which  the  records  of  the  distress  committee  or 
the  parish  council  may  provide  ;  and  (2)  the  appli- 
cant's past  employers,  as  to  character,  rate  of  wages 
earned,  and  cause  of  discharge. 

"  The  enclosed  notes  are  merely  samples  of  a  few 
of  the  cases  submitted  to  the  Committee,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  without  investigation, 
the  Committee,  assuming  they  had  the  work  to  give, 
would  have  afforded  employment  to  hundreds  of  abso- 
lutely undeserving  persons — persons  of  bad  character, 
in  no  way  C[ualified  for  a^s'stance  under  the  Act,  and, 
in  quite  a  number  of  cases,  altogether  ineligible  as 
being  without  the  required  residential  qualifica- 
tion. In  the  figures  for  some  of  the  towns  quoted  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board  I  would 
be  astounded  to  learn  that  there  were  not  hundreds 
of  persons  passed  for  work,  Avho,  on  any  sort  of 
investigation  at  all,  would  have  received  little  con- 
sideration. It  almost  looks  as  if  some  of  the  com- 
mittees, fearing  that  an  applicant  might  find  work  or 
change  his  mind,  had  shoAvn  an  indecent  haste  to 
assure  him  that  they  would  be  delighted  to  afford 
him  employment.  It  is  at  least,  too  highly  probable 
that  quite  a  number  of  persons  have  been  passed  who 
had  not  the  reepiisite  residential  qualification  ;  but, 
in  any  event,  and  apart  altogether  from  the  fact  of 
whether  or  not  those  committees  did  not  properly 
discharge  their  duties  under  the  Act,  in  providing 
work  only  to  those  persons  "  temporarilj'  out  of 
employment  from  exceptional  causes,  over  which  they 
had  no  control,"  surely  far  greater  harm  than  good 
is  done  by  the  indiscriminate  granting  of  work  to  any 
persons  who  may  apply.  Among  the  reasons  for 
refusal  by  my  distress  committee  in  214  cases  you  will 
find  such  causes  as  :  (a)  Subject  to  fits  (epileptic) ; 
(&)  recently  in  prison  or  wife  deserters  ;  (c)  habitual 
drunkards  ;  {d)  not  having  the  residential  qualifica- 
tion ;  (e)  too  old,  referred  to  parish  ;  2nd  (/)  gave 
false  information.  That  table  alone  accounts  for 
nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  applicants,  and  shows  that, 
for  very  good  reasons,  such  a  percentgge  was  refused 
work. 

"  You  will  find  that  20  •  6  per  cent,  of  the  applicants 
had  applied  to  the  parish  for  relief  in  the  last  year 
or  in  previous  years.    Surely  this  is  M  orth  knowing. 
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"  Many  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  employers  for 
the  discharge  of  the  men  are  more  than  sufficient, 
and  when  submitted  to  the  committee,  are  quite 
conclusive  of  whether  or  not  the  men  should  be 
granted  work.  Quite  a  number  of  employers'  certifi- 
cates are  returned  :  '  Left  of  own  accord.'  This  at 
least  wants  some  explanation  from  the  men. 

"  You  will  observe  from  the  Report  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  applicants  failed  to 
attend  before  the  committee  when  summoned. 
Those  absentees  have  very  often  bad  parish  records. 
Their  houses  are  reported  dirty,  the  people  thriftless. 
Investigation  alone  is  sufficient  in  many  of  those 
cases.  The  man  knows" it  is  quite  a  waste  of  time  to 
appear  before  the  Committee.  Very  frecfuently  the 
man,  sometimes  too,  his  wife,  are  found  drunk  when 
visited. 

"  Then  there  is  another  advantage  of  the  Communi- 
cation with  the  last  employer.    Not  infrequently  the 


employer  returns  the  Circular  with  the  request  that 
the  man  should  call,  when  he  (the  employer)  would 
endeavour  to  give  him  work  of  some  kind  until  there 
is  a  vacancy  in  his  own  line  ;  or  the  statement  may 
be  made  that  the  man  can  get  his  old  job  back 
again. 

"  Now,  keeping  in  view  the  foregoing  information, 
which  as  you  are  aware,  is  elicited  in  the  cases  here, 
the  figures  given  in  the  Reports  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  as  to  the  percentage  which  was  found  in 
certain  towns  to  be  qualified  under  the  Act,  are  little 
short  of  amazing. 

"  There  is  only  one  other  point,  which  I  omitted  to 
state  above,  namely,  that  in  cases  where  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  residential  qualification,  the  address 
of  the  house  factor  is  obtained  and  reference  made 
to  the  rent  books." 


APPENDIX  No.    II.  (A.) 


Hatided  in  hij  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  Glasgow  {Q.  90115  (13)). 

Table  II. 
Glasgow  Distress  Committee. 


idows  and  Children  Oii  Special  Roll  as  recommended 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  Circidar  of 
June  1902. 


Number  of  Widow 

s 

Eate 

on  Roll.. 

per  week. 

8 

at 

18s. 

1 

17s. 

8 

16s. 

.38 

)T 

15s. 

15 

1) 

14s. 

5 

n 

13s. 

71 

128. 

1 

)i 

12s.  6d. 

15 

11 

10s. 

31 

8 

^^ 

8s. 

4 

7s. 

1 

)i 

7s.  6d. 

3 

>i 

Cs. 

Total  209 

Table  T. 
Glasgow  Distress  Committee. 
ABLE  showing  number  of  Applications  received  during 
the  period  13th  November,  1906  to  26th  March,  1907, 
and  how  they  were  disposed  of. 
'  2240  applications  for  employment  were  received  ai;d 
Isposed  of  as  follows  :— 

Summoned  to  committee  .  .  1705 
Not  found  at  address  given  .  211 
Working  when  visited  .  .  220 
Residing  in  models  ...  49 
Residing  outwith  city  boundary  .  14 
Female  apjilicants — (see  App.  II.)  21 
Under  investigation    ...  20 


—  2240 


461 


278 
 739 


289 


Of  the  2240  applications  for  em- 
A.  I./     ployment,  461  applied  last  year 
and  278  applied  in  previous 
years  

Of  the  2240  applications  for  em- 
ployment, 289  had  applied  to 
the  parish  for  relief  last  year  . 
183  had  applied  to  the  parish  for 
relief  in  previous  years    .      .  183 

 472 

1705  total  number  of  applications  dealt  with  by  the 
nployment  committee  and  how  disposed  of  : — 

/  Number  granted  work        .       .  877 
Number  refused  work  *       .       .  196 
Number  who  did  not  appear  at 
A:  III.  (I     committee        .       .       .  .581 
Delayed  but  afterwards  granted, 
and  included  in  total  nilmber 
of  granted 


See  Table  XII.  shov/ing  causes  of  refusal. 


51 

 1705 


Statement  showing  number  of  Daily  Applications  re- 
ceived from  13th  November,  1906,  until  March,  1907. 


Dec, 


Feb. 


.  13 

C2 

Dec.  6 

40 

Jan.  1 

1 

14 

140 

7 

25 

2 

15 

141 

8 

31 

3 

"s 

16 

121 

10 

14 

4 

17 

72 

11 

35 

5 

8 

19 

32 

12 

30 

7 

8 

20 

103 

13 

40 

8 

8 

21 

90 

14 

29 

9 

15 

22 

72 

15 

9 

10 

13 

23 

75 

17 

23 

11 

14 

24 

35 

18 

15 

12 

6 

25 

38 

19 

20 

14 

3 

27 

29 

20 

iO 

15 

12 

28 

71 

21 

23 

16 

23 

29 

43 

24 

18 

17 

11 

30 

34 

26 

19 

18 

11 

27 

11 

19 

10 

1158 

28 

6 

21 

3 

29 

7 

22 

14 

1 

28 

31 

4 

23 

13 

3 

14 

24 

11 

4 

56 

551 

25 

21 

5 

44 

26 

12 

28 

Feb.  16 

7 

Mar.  7 

1 

29 

4 

18 

8 

30 

11 

19 

7 

9 

5 

31 

5 

20 

8 

ai 

21 

12 

245 

22 

8 

13 

6 

23 

2 

14 

13 

] 

14 

24 

2 

16 

4 

2 

13 

25 

8 

18 

4 

4 

4 

26 

19 

3 

5 

3 

27 

7 

20 

4 

6 

19 

28 

4 

21 

1 

7 

28 

22 

6 

8 

10 

205 

23 

9 

4 

24 

11 

9 

Mar.  1 

4 

25 

12 

14 

2 

1 

26 

1 

13 

13 

4 

10 

14 

10 

5 

10 

81 

15 

11 

6 

8 

Applications  received  at- 

Nov.  1158  Corporation  Baths  . 

Dec.    551  District  Police  Offices 

Jan.     245  C.O.S.,  . 

Feb     205  Labour  Bureau 

Mar.     81  73  John  Street  . 

2240 


871 

805 
196 
338 
30 

2240 


3X2 
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Handed  in  hy  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  Glasgow  {Q.  90115  (13) ). 

Table  VII. 
Glasgow  Distress  Committee, 
Analysis  of  Occupations  of  Tradesmen  who  applied 
for  Assistance. 


Table  III. 
Glasgow  Distress  Committee. 
Statement  of  number  of  Applicatons  dealt  with  by  the 
Employment   Committee,  and  showing  previous 
Applications. 

1906-7. 

Of  the  number  granted  work- 
US  had  applied  to  the  unemployed  in 

previous  years  148 

93  had  applied  to  the  parish  in  previous 
years  93 


Of  the  number  refused  work — 
45  had  applied  to  the  unemployed  in 

previous  years  

23  had  applied  to  the  parish  in  previous 

years  ,  . 

Of  the  number  not  at  committee— 
69  had  applied  to  the  unemployed  in  pre- 
vious years  

31  bad  applied  to  the  parish  in  previous 
vious  years  

Table  IV. 
Glasgow  Distress  Committee. 
1906-7/ 

Residence  of  Apjilicants 
Private  dwellings 
]Model  lodgings 
Outwith  city  boundary 
Females  .... 
Under  investigation 

Condition  of  Apjilicants 
Married  men 

Widows  .      .  , 

Single  men  .... 
Females  ..... 


—  241 

45 
23 

 68 


69 
31 

 100 


2136 
49 
14 
21 
20 


2240 


Married  men 
Single  Men 
Widowers 


From  Models. 


1681 
190 
348 
21 

  2240 


Table  V. 
Glasgow  Distress  Committee 
1906-7. 

Ages  of  Applicants. 
Number  under  20  years  of  age, 
„  20  years  and  under  30 
„  30  „  „  40 
„  40  „  „  50 
„  50  „  „  60 
„     60        „  upwards, 

Dejiendants  of  Appilicants. 
Number  of  applicants  with  1  dependant, 


10 
13 

6 

 29 


166 
500 
802 
404 
265 
103 
  2240 


465 
500 
459 
334 
210 

90 

54 
108 
  2240 


Table  VI. 
Glasgow  Distress  Committee. 
Return  showing  Number  and  Occupation  of  those  who 
made  Application  for  I'olief  Work  to  Unemployed. 
1906-7. 

General  labourers  in  factories,  etc.  .  608 
Builders'  and  contractors'  labourers  .  242 
Foundry,    engineer,     and  shipyard 

labourers   121 

Quay  and   sawmill   labourers,  coal 

carriers   118 

Miscellaneous  workers — (sec  analysis)  424 
Tradesmen — ^see  analysis)  .  .  .  686 
Females — (see  analysis)  ...  21 
Under  investigation     ....  20 

  2240 


1906 

-7. 

Bricklayers  . 

12 

Miners 

2 

Brushmakers 

5 

IMetalpolishers 

4 

Bootfinishers 

8 

Miller      .      .  .. 

1 

Boilermakers 

9 

Nailmaker 

1 

Bottleblowers 

8 

Printers  . 

6 

Bakers  .      .       ,  . 

7 

Painters  . 

138 

Beltmakers  . 

6 

Potterworkers  . 

4 

Brassfinishers 

6 

Packing  and  tin  case 

Butchers 

6 

makers  . 

16 

Brassmoulders 

10 

Plumbers  . 

5 

Clerks  .      .      .  . 

18 

Patternfiler 

1 

Conf(!ctioner 

1 

Quarry  men 

4 

Coppersmitli^ 

10 

Eivetmakers 

3 

Coachpainters 

4 

Biveters  . 

14 

Cabinetmakeis  , 

5 

Shoemakers 

12 

(Jorkcutters  . 

3 

Slaters 

8 

Chimney  sweeps 

2 

Shipcarpenters  . 

6 

Drawing-paper  makers 
Enginefitters 

2 

Smiths 

7 

12 

Steeldressers 

3 

Gratebuilders 

5 

Slippermakers  . 

2 

Gardeners  . 

9 

Shuttlemakers  . 

3 

Glassmakers 

2 

Sailmaker  . 

1 

(ila'^scarvers 

3 

Sawyers 

24 

Hookmakers 

2 

Tobacco-pipe  makers 

14 

Hotpressers 

2 

Tinsmiths  . 

15 

Ham  curers 

2 

Toolsmiths 

3 

Irongrinders 

4 

Tailors 

7 

Irondrillers 

13 

Tilelayers  . 

2 

Ironsawyers 

4 

Tubeworkers 

2 

Ironroofers 

7 

Tinplate  workers 

2 

Ironborers  . 

5 

Tobaccospinner 

1 

Joiners 

23 

Upholsterers 

4 

Keelbuilder 

1 

Venetian-blind  maker 

1 

Lathsplitter 

1 

Woodturners 

3 

Mechanics 

6 

Wireworkers 

4 

Masons 

57 

Wirefencers 

4 

i\Ioulders  . 

51 

Weaver 

1 

Miscellaneous 

24 

Muslincutters 

3 

687 

Table  VIII. 
Glasgow  Distress  Committee. 
Analysis  of  Occupations  of  Miscellaneous  Workers 
who  applied  for  assistance. 


Asphalters  . 
Aerated-water  bottler 
Boatman 

Billiard-table  maker 
Carters,  vanmen,  etc, 
Coalcarriers 
Circular  deliverers 
Caulkers 
Coachmen  . 
Cement  step  finisher 
Cattledrovers 
Enginekeepers  . 
Enginemen 
Embroiderer 
Electric-hoist 

attendant 
Foundry  '  warehouse 

men 

Firemen,  stokers,  etc 
Finishers  (iron)  . 
Fruitdealer 
Greenkeeper 
Hammermen 
Holder-on  . 
Hjleborers 
Hawkers 


Table  IX. 
Glasgow  Distress  Committee. 
Analysis  of  Certificate  Circulars  sent  out  to  Employers 
7-e  Applications  for  Work,  1906-7. 
Number  of  Circulars  sent  out,    .       .       -  1,885 
„  „       returne.l,    .       .       .  1,464 

Certified  : — 

Dull  trade,  reduction  of  staff',  etc.  .  .  864 
Left  of  own  accord  151 


1906 

-7. 

13 

Irondressers 

.  28 

1 

Jarwashers 

.  2 

1 

Lamptrimmers  . 

.  2 

1 

Mattressmakers 

.  10 

63 

Milk  salesmen  . 

2 

4 

Polishers  . 

'.  10 

3 

Porters 

.  16 

3 

Paviors 

.  20 

7 

Paintgrinders 

.  3 

1 

Packers 

.  5 

1 

Redleaders 

.  3 

7 

Rivetheaters 

.  3 

4 

Shipcooks 

.  6 

1 

Stablemen 

.  7 

Stonebreakers  . 

.  6 

1 

Saltheater 

.  1 

Sugar  boiler 

.  1 

3 

Sandpaperers 

.  3 

45 

Sizers 

.  3 

3 

Spirit  salesmen  . 

.  2 

1 

Waiters 

.  5 

1 

Watchmen 

.  21 

69 

Warehousemen  . 

.  5 

G 

Window  cleaners 

.  3 

3 
15 

4-24 
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APPENDIX  No.  II.  {k.)— continued. 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  James 


Table  IX. — continued. 

Bad  time-keeping  31 

Unsteadiness,  drink,  etc  59 

Unsuitable  and  incompetent      .       .  .12 

I   Accidents  and  illness  33 

Insubordination  6 

Arrestments  against  wages  ....  6 
Disputes  with  Foremen      .      .      .  .17 

Restarted  work  42 

No  trace  by  employer  87 

Returned  without  remarks  ....  59 

Too  old  3 

Mental  aberration  1 

Strikes  47 

Temporary  workers  20 

Left  employ  long  tim_e  ....  26 
Number  of  circulars  not  returned      .  .421 

 1885 

Showing  how  long  unemployed  : — 
Number  who  have  been  unemployed  1  month  918 

2    „  565 
J)  J)  3    „  2/3 

4  „  180 

5  „  110 
„                „                  6  and  over  174 

Under  investigation  20 

(21  females  included.)  2240 
Showing  how  long  in  last  employment  : — 
Under  1  month        .       .  .       .  6i3 

1  month  and  under  3  .  .  .  .  392 
3  „  6       ....  403 

6  „  9       ....  310 

9  „  12       ...       .  420 

12  „  over    ....  52 

(21  females  included.) 
Under  investigation  20 
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Table  X. 
Glasgow  Distress  Committee. 


Eetuen  showing  the  Number  of  Men  working  daily  on 
the  Unemployed  Relief  Works  from  19th  November 
1906,  until  26th  March,  1907.  


Westerhill. 

Robroysto'n. 

Coplawhill. 

13 

Date. 

No.  of  Men. 

No.  of  Men. 

No.  of  Men. 

o 
H 

Nov. 

Mon.  19 

32 

32 

Tues.  20 

32 

32 

Wed.  21 

32 

32 

Thur.  22 

31 

31 

Fri.  23 

65 

65 

Sat.  24 

64 

64 

Mon.  26 

88 

88 

Tues  27 

87 

87 

Wed.  28 

85 

85 

Thur.  29 

110 

110 

Fri.  30 

111 

111 

Dec. 

Sat.  1 

111 

111 

Mon.  3 

149 

149 

Tues.  4 

148 

148 

Wed.  5 

151 

151 

Thur.  6 

185 

185 

Fri.  7 

187 

187 

Sat.  8 

182 

182 

Mon.  10 

224 

224 

Tues.  11 

221 

221 

Wed.  12 

228 

228 

Thur.  13 

259 

259 

Fri.  14 

263 

263 

Sat.  15 

265 

265 

Mon.  17 

295 

295 

Tues.  18 

293 

293 

Wed.  19 

301 

301 

Thur.  20 

308 

20 

328 

Fri.  21 

315 

20 

335 

Sat.  22 

322 

20 

342 

]\[on.  24 

293 

20 

313 

Tues.  25 

290 

20 

310 

Wed.  26 

283 

20 

303 

Thur.  27 

298 

20 

318 

Fri.  28 

320 

20 

340 

Sat.  29 

339 

20 

359 

Mon.  31 

301 

44 

345 

•uson,  Glasgoiv  {Q.  90115  (13) ). 


Table  X. — continued. 


Weteriiill. 

Robroyston. 

Coplawhill. 

Date. 
• 

No.  of  Men. 

No.  of  Men. 

No.  of  Men. 

o 
H 

Jan. 

Tues.  1 

257 

39 

43 

339 

Wed.  2 

276 

34 

48 

.358 

Thur.  3 

241 

32 

44 

317 

Fri.  4 

250 

37 

48 

335 

Sat.  5 

260 

37 

48 

345 

Mon.  7 

280 

35 

52 

367 

Tue=.  8 

293 

37 

43 

373 

Wed.  9 

301 

37 

41 

379 

Thur.  10 

.308  1 

36 

41 

385 

Fri.  11 

315 

34 

39 

388 

Sat.  12 

323 

38 

41 

402 

Mon.  14 

276 

61 

40 

377 

Tues.  15 

293 

62 

38 

393 

Wed.  16 

314 

58 

38 

410 

Thur.  17 

335 

56 

37 

428 

Fri.  18 

336 

61 

37 

4.34 

Sat.  19 

337 

60 

38 

435 

Mon.  21 

287 

54 

39 

380 

Taes.  22 

293 

48 

3() 

.377 

Wed.  23 

302 

53 

38 

393 

Thur.  24 

310 

53 

36 

399 

Fri.  25 

313 

57 

38 

408 

Sat.  26 

312 

56 

39 

407 

Mon.  23 

306 

50 

35 

391 

Tues.  29 

;-i06 

51 

35 

392 

Wed.  30 

324 

50 

33 

413 

Thur.  31 

329 

56 

40 

425 

Peb. 

Fri.  1 

333 

57 

41 

431 

Sat.  2 

3.33 

55 

41 

429 

Mon.  4 

292 

47 

34 

373 

Tue.s.  5 

295 

49 

36 

380 

Wed.  6 

309 

49 

37 

395 

Thur.  7 

327 

51 

36 

414 

Fri,  8 

338 

54 

37 

4  9 

Sat.  9 

343 

53 

36 

432 

Mon.  11 

304 

49 

34 

387 

Tues.  12 

316 

49 

35 

400 

Wed.  13 

325 

61 

37 

413 

Thur.  14 

331 

50 

38 

419 

Fri.  15 

346 

49 

37 

432 

Sat.  16 

344 

52 

37 

433 

Mon.  18 

312 

50 

33 

395 

Tues   1 9 

3.31 

48 

36 

415 

Wed.  20 

349 

49 

34 

432 

Thur.  21 

347 

51 

3o 

434 

Fri.  22 

358 

46 

36 

440 

Sat.  23 

357 

47 

35 

439 

Mon.  2.5 

307 

45 

32 

384 

Tues.  26 

314 

45 

34 

393 

Wed.  27 

334 

44 

35 

413 

Thur.  28 

356 

44 

36 

436 

Mar. 

Fri.  1 

358 

43 

36 

4.37 

Sat'.  2 

357 

45 

36 

438 

Mon.  4 

301 

37 

35 

373 

Tues.  5 

339 

42 

34 

415 

Weci  6 

349 

39 

35 

423 

Thur.  7 

359 

39 

35 

433 

Fri.  8 

36.3 

43 

35 

441 

Sat.  9 

44 

35 

442 

Mnn     1  1 

31 5 

41 

32 

388 

'Tllf'=5  15 

349 

41 

31 

421 

Wed.  13 

351 

41 

31 

423 

Thur.  14 

362 

40 

32 

434 

Fri.  15 

370 

41 

33 

444 

Sat.  16 

369 

41 

33 

443 

Mon.  18 

336 

34 

27 

39V 

Tues.  19 

344 

37 

27 

408 

Wed.  20 

347 

37 

25 

409 

Thur.  21 

346 

36 

28 

410 

Fri.  22 

353 

34 

30 

420 

Sat.  23 

357 

36 

30 

423 

Mon.  25 

294 

31 

27 

352 

Tues.  26 

308 

29 

28 

365 

Wed.  27 

314 

32 

30 

376 

Thur.  28 

323 

34 

31 

.388 

Fri.  29 

32 1 

35 

32 

.301 

Sat.  30 

324 

35 

32 

391 

520  APPENDICES  : 

ArPENBIX  No.  11.  {k.)— continued. 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  Glasgow  {Q.  90115(1.3)). 
Table  XT. 


Glasgow  Distress  Committee. 
Applications  from  Females,  13th  November,  1906  to  26th  March,  1907. 


iber 
ions. 

Condition. 

Occupation. 

Total  Nuir 
of  Applicat 

Single. 

Married. 

Widows. 

Charwomen. 

Winder. 

1 

Shop- 
keeper. ^ 

Pottery-  | 
worker. 

Tailoresses, 

House- 
keeper. 

Farm- 
workers. 

Paper  Bag 
Maker. 

Total.  1 

21 

5 

10 

6 

12 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

21 

4  Were  married,  whose  husbands  were  working. 

4  Were  deserted  by  husbands  ;  cases  for  the  Parish  Council. 

1  Married  woman,  whose  husband  had  already  been  working  at  Westerhill. 

1  Applied  as  a  single  woman,  but  married  ;  refused  to  give  particulars. 

1  Single  female.    Reported  lazy  and  bad.    Been  in  Lock  Hospital. 

1  Single  female.    Done  no  work  for  six  years.    Keeping  house.    Wants  situation  in  an  office. 

1  Single  female.    Two  illegitimate  children  ;  putative  father  paying  for  them.o 

1  Widow,  presently  in  receipt  of  parish  relief. 

I  Widow,  has  a  family  able  to  support  her. 

1  Visited  three  times — not  seen — son  assisting  her. 

1  Applied  to  the  parish,  and  offered  admission  to  hospital  in  respect  of  age  and  unfitness  for  work. 

1  Had  been  working  two  months  prior  to  visit. 

3  Not  found  when  visited. 


Table  No.  XII. 


Glasgow  Distress  Committee. 
Number  refused  work. 
Table  Showing  Causes  of  Kefusal. 


In  respect  of  being  single  with  no  dependants    ------  50 

„  „     physically  unfit     -       --       --       --  -36 

„  „     temporary  unemployed         ------  16 

„  ,,     assisted  by  friends,  etc.        ------  8 

„  „     subject  to  fits  (epileptic)       ------  4 

„  „     in  receipt  of  parish  relief      ------  3 

„  ,,     recently  in  prison  and  wife  deserters     -       -       -       -  8 

„  ,,     in  receipt  of  pension      -------  1 

„  drinking  habits        ---------  ig 

„  not  having  the  residential  qualifications         -       .       -       -  15 

.,  income  from  family        -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  13 

„         age  and  referred  to  parish      -      -   22 

„  giving  false  information  --------  4 

Total       ■  19o 


Table  No.  XIII. 

Glasgow  Paxush  Council. 
Typical  Cases  of  Improvidence. 


A/10274.  R  H.,  29  years,  a  plumber,  certified  "  tuber- 
-culosis,"  wife  28  years,  married  27/8/97,  4  children,  oflF 
work  3  months,  earned  34s.  per  week  prior,  in  no  society, 
rent  £12  10s.  per  year,  he  admitted  to  Stobhill  Hospital 
and  wife  placed  on  roll  at  12s.  per  week. 

A/9013.  J.  M'C,  36  years,  a  moulder,  certified  "Bright's 
disease,"  wife  32  years,  married,  4  children,  oS'  work  2 
months,  earned  30s.  to  34s.  per  week,  in  no  society,  rent 
12s.  per  month,  one  aportment,  he  in  Royal  Infirmary, 
wife  placed  on  roll  at  12s.  per  week. 

A/9901.  J.  C,  34  years,  a  furnaceman,  certified  "  neuras- 
thenia," wife  33  yeai'S,  married  1894,  7  cliildren,  eiaest  in 
hospital,  oflF  work  12  months,  earned  when  working 
30s.  per  week,  in  no  society,  rent  £10  10s.,  two  apart- 
ments, he  in  hospital  and  granted  18s. 

A/9!)L2.  J.  C,  48  years,  a  mason,  certified  "  phthisis," 


wife  47  years,  married  31/1 2/83,  8  children,  3  working, 
earning  2  Is.  per  week,  off  work  12  months,  earned  9d.  per 
hour,  in  no  society,  rent  £8  8s.,  two  apartments,  he  in 
hospital  and  wife  placed  on  roll  at  10s.  per  week. 

A/8830.  A.  W.,  33  years,  a  mason,  certified  "rheuma- 
tism," wife  33  years,  married  24/4/96,  6  children,  off  work 
3  months,  earned  prior  9d.  per  hour,  in  no  society,  rent 
£9  19s.  per  year,  he  in  Stobhill  Hospital  and  wife  placed 
on  roll  at  12s.  per  week. 

A/10238.  A.  M'N.,  36  years,  a  boilermaker,  wife  34 
years,  married  17/10/90,  4  children,  off  work  5  weeks, 
earned  35s.  per  week,  rent  17s.  Id.  per  month,  in  no 
sick  benefit  society,  husband  dead,  funeral  society 
£5  2s.  6d.,  widow  placed  on  roll  at  10s.  per  week. 

A/10186.  S.  A.,  34  years,  single,  blacksmith,  sent  to 
hospital.  "  itch." 
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APPENDIX  No.  II.  (B.) 


H'xnie.l  in  hij  Mr.  Janies 

A  number  of  the  persons  assisted  to  emigrate  have 
departed  from  the  country  owing  rent.  Not  only  so,  but 
they  have  departed  leaving  the  factor  to  understand  that 
the  rent  would  be  paid  by  the  distress  committee  or  by 
the  Salvation  Army.  Numerous  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived from  house  factors  stating  that  they  understand 
that  the  committee  is  paying  the  rent,  and  asking  for  a 
remittance.  Similar  a])plications  on  similar  grounds 
have  been  made  by  collectors  for  police  aud  poor  rates. 

By  special  reipiest,  aud  for  the  information  of  the 
committee  the  following  notes  of  the  history  since  landing 
in  Canada,  of  the  persons  assisted  by  the  committee  to 
emigrate  have  been  transmitted  by  the  Canadian  officers 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  viz  : — 

Record  Xo.  33a.— Sailed  mh  Ajn  il,  1907. 

Sent  to  a  farmer,  Mr.  George  Julian,  Vellore, 
P.O.  Eaihvay  Station,  Maple,  who  offered  $230-00 
per  year  and  free  house  and  garden.  Returned  to 
Toronto  and  reported  that  he  could  not  find  the  place. 
Obtained  a  situation  with  the  Canadian  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Toronto,  at  $1"50  per  day,  with  promise 
of  something  better.  A  rivetter  by  trade.  This  family 
is  above  the  average — two  nice  children.  Wife  tired 
and  some  what  discouraged,  but  when  children  grow 
will  be  able  to  take  work.  Wife  is  a  seamstress.  They 
will  get  on  well  in  this  country.  Loaned  them  an 
additional  SlO'OO.  Rooming  at  88,  George  Street, 
Toronto.    Have  asked  an  officer  to  visit  them. 

Jiecord  No.  30a. — Sailed 20th  April,  1907. 

This  family  was  sent  to  Mr.  R.  Crookshanks, 
farmer,  of  Beamsville,  and  on  arrival  discovered  that 
Mr.  Crookshanks  had  been  compelled  to  engage  help 
elsewhere,  and  unfortunately  did  not  notify  us  to  this 
effect,  although  we  make  every  provision  in  this  re- 
spect. It  appears  that  Mr.Crookshanks  secured  another 
situation  for  this  man  at  fiOO'OO  per  year,  with  free 

house  and  garden.  This  was  refused,  and  brought 

his  family  to  Toronto,  where  we  provided  him  with 
temporary  accommodation  at  the  "  Newcomers  Inn," 
and  introduced  him  to  the  Canada  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, who  promised  to  give  him  a  suitable  situation. 
He  is  a  boilermaker. 

Recwd  Xo  la— Sailed  16th  March,  1907. 

Sent  to  farmer,  Mr.  John  Bryant,  Laurel,  On- 
tario. Writes — "  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  can  find 
no  fault  with  my  place,  the  people  are  very  nice  to 
me,  and  I  hope  everybody  that  comes  out  will  be  as 
fortunate." 

Becord  Xo.  3a.— Sailed  16th  March,  1907. 

A  situation  as  general  labourer  was  procured 
for  this  man  at  the  Gurney  Foundry,  Toronto,  at 
^1-40  to  f2-00  per  day.  I  understand  that  he  left 
this  position  for  a  better  one.  He  is  still  in  Toronto, 
and  should  be  successful  in  this  country. 

Jiecord  Xo.  5a.— Sailed  6th  April,  1907. 

Sent  to  a  farmer,  R.  M.  Van  Luven,  of  Kingston, 
but  apparently  misunderstood  their  directions,  ancl 
applied  to  our  representative.  Adjutant  Sims,  of 
Kingston,  who  arranged  to  get  him  a  position  in  the 
town,  where  work  is  plentiful.  Our  officer  will 
render  every  assistance. 

Record  Xo.  10a.— Sailed  6th  April,  1907. 

Sent  to  Kingston,  where  suitable  employment 
has  been  found  by  our  officer  in  locomotive  work  at 
$1'45  per  day.  Our  officer  writes: — "I  can  find 
work  for  all  able-bodied  men  who  come  my  way,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  require  me  to  take  them  to  my 
own  home  in  an  automobile  or  expect  a  furnished 
house  awaiting  them.  I  can  supply  work  and  direct 
to  lodgings.''  An  additional  sum  of  SS'OO  advanced 
for  house  furnishings. 


'^ergmon,  Glasjow  (Q.  90356). 

Record  Xo.  4^a.— Sailed  4th  May,  1907. 

At  Kingston.  Employed  by  Mr.  Eankin, 
builder,  at  Sl'SO  per  day.  Secured  a  boarding- 
house —temporary  accommodation.  Wants  to  go  to 
Hainilton,  but  has  been  persuaded  to  remain  where 
he  is  until  he  gets  on  his  feet.  Should  succeed  in 
this  country. 

Record  Xo.  29a.— Sailed  20th  April,  1907. 

In  Toronto,  address  172  Spadina  Avenue,  work- 
ing for  M'Williams,  contractors  on  William  Street, 
at  20  cents  per  hour.  If  industrious,  has  oppor- 
tunity of  bettering  his  position.  Gave  his  family 
financial  assistance  on  arrival  in  Toronto. 

Record  Xo.  27a.— Sailed  20th  A2)ril,  1907. 

Working  at  the  Canadian  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  as  a  rivetter.  This  firm  has  some 
large  contracts  on  hand,  and  he  should  be  all  right 
here.  Has  rooms  at  172,  Spadina  Avenue.  Gave 
this  family  also  some  financial  assistance. 

Record  Xo.  8a.—S%ilel30th  March,  1907. 

Sent  to  Montreal,  where  our  representative  has 
secured  work  and  suitable  accommodation. 

Record  Xo.  13a. — 'Sailed  20th  Aj)ril,  1907. 

Sent  to  Mr.  .John  Cartwright  (farmer)  Zimmer- 
man, Ontario,  Railway  Station,  Ash,  Ontario,  who 
offers  $240'00  per  year  with  hoase  and  firing. 

Record  Xo.  16a.— Sailed  30th  March,  19v7. 

Present  address  488,  Clement  Avenue,  Toronto. 
Being  a  mason  by  trade  he  will  find  plenty  of  work 
in  the  city  at  a  good  rate  of  wage,  and  is  likely  to  do 
well. 

Record  Xo.  22a.— Sailed  13th  April,  1907. 

Reported  at  Halifax  and  booked  through  to 
London,  Ontario,  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  did 
not  ask  our  assistance  in  regard  to  employment. 
Will  get  further  particulars  of  this  family. 

Record  Xo.  2a.— Sailed  30th  March,  1907. 

This  man  has  found  employment  with  the 
Hamilton  Steel  and  Iron  Works,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
where  he  can  be  employed  all  ihe  year  round,  and, 
■  if  a  good,  industrious,  man  will  be  able  to  make  a 
home  for  his  family  after  a  little  while. 

Record  Xo.  17a.— Sailed  13th  April,  1007. 

Reported  at  Halifax  and  booked  through  ta 
Montreal  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  did  not  ask 
our  assistance  to  find  employment. 

Record  Xo.  28a.— Sailed  13th  Ajvil  1907. 

Sent  to  Mr.  W.  Plunkett,  City  View,  Ontario, 
who  offered  ■?20"00  per  month  for  experienced  man, 
and  SlO'OO  a  month  for  wife  to  do  general  house 
work.    House  rent  and  firing  free. 

Record  Xo.  32a.  -Sailed  20th  April,  1907. 

Booked  through  to  Cape  Rouche  on  his  own 
responsibility. 

Record  Xo.  iSa. — Sailed  13th  Api'il,  1907. 

This  man  has  found  employment  at  his  trade 
(stone-cutter),  with  Mr.  G.  Rice,  of  Bear  River,  N.S. 
Mr.  Rice  runs  a  large  monumental  work,  and 
employs  a  number  of  men  all  the  year  round.  The 
wages  paid  are  from  $2'00  to  S2'25  per  day.  House 
rent  and  living  are  very  cheap.  I  have  no  doubt  if 
he  is  a  good  workman  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
get  a  comfortable  home  for  his  family. 
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APPENDIX  No.  II.  {K)~Continued. 
Handel  in  hij  Mr.  Jmnes  Ferguson,  Glasgow  {Q.  90356). 


Record  No.  19a.— Sailed  20th  April,  1907. 

Booked  throuo-h  to  Oshawa,  and  is  now  work- 
ing at  the  malleable  iron  works  at  that  place. 

Record  No.  9a.— Sailed  30th  Maixh,  1907. 

This  man  was  sent  to  a  butcher,  James 
Vanstone,  of  Chatham,  N.B.,  who  ofi'ered  1240-00 
per  year,  with  house.  As  he  was  a  butcher  by 
trade,  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  he  will  succeed. 

Record  No.  23a.— Sailed  13th  April,  1907. 

Reported  at  Halifax  and  booked  through  to 
Hamilton  on  his  own  account.  In  all  probability 
he  had  friends  there,  as  he  did  not  require  our 
assistance  to  obtain  work. 

Record  No.  7a.— Sailed  6th  Ajnil,  1907. 

Sent  to  a  farmer,  J.  F.  Lusk,  Heyworth,  Que., 
who  promised  to  pay  $20X0  per  month,  house  and 
firing  free,  also  could  employ  wife  in  her  spa,re  time. 


Recwd  No.  31a.— Sailed  20th  April,  1907. 

This  man  was  sent  through  to  Winnipeg,  for 
Major  Creighton  to  place.  As  yet  m'c  have  notHad  a 
report,  but  it  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  received. 

Record  No.  20a.— Sailed  20th  Aprils  1907. 

Booked  to  Oshawa.  Is  now  working  at  the 
malleable  iron  works  at  Oshawa. 

Record  No.  Ga.-  -  Sailed  Gth  Ajiril,  1907. 

Reported  at  Halifax  and  booked  to  London 
Opt.  Did  not  require  our  assistance,  as  he  had 
friends  at  that  place. 

Having  regard  to  the  brief  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  emigration  of  the  families  assisted 
it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  venture  any  opinion  on 
even  the  prospect  of  success  in  the  majority  of  the 
cases  ;  and  the  foregoing  notes  are  only  submitted! 
as  the  best  obtainable  on  very  short  notice. 


APPENDIX    No.    II.  (C.) 

Handed  in  hy  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  Glasgow  (Q.  90476). 

Retukx  showing  the  average  rate  of  Wages  of  men  chargeable  in  Hospital  whose  wives  were  in  receipt  of 

Outdoor  Relief,  with  their  respective  occupations. 

Average  Rate  of  Wages. 


1 5/-  to  20/- 
per  week. 

20/-  to  25/- 
per  week. 

25/-  to  30/- 
per  week. 

30/-  to  35/- 
per  week. 

35/-  and  over 
per  week. 

Not 
ascertained. 

Total. 

35 

34 

29 

21 

19 

46 

184 

Occupations. 


Blacksmiths 

-  2 

Draper       -       .  . 

1 

Masons 

-  4 

Ship  fireman 

-  1 

Bricklayer  - 

-  1 

Engine  fitters 

7 

Motor  man 

-  1 

Storekeeper 

-  1 

Brassmoulders  - 

-  2 

Gasfitters  -      -  - 

2 

Machinemen 

-  4 

Spirit  salesmen 

-  3 

Basketmaker 

-  1 

Hawkers 

3 

Metal  polisher  - 

-  1 

Spindle  grinder 

-  1 

Butcher 

-  1 

Irondressers 

4 

Marble  cutter 

-  1 

Undertaker 

-  1 

Bottleblower 

-  1 

Irongrinder 

1 

I'ainters 

-  2 

Vanman  - 

-  1 

Cycle  maker 

-  1 

Iron  platers 

3 

Quarryman 

-  1 

Waiters 

-  3 

Carters 

-  7 

Joiners      .      .  . 

6 

Railway  servants 

-  3 

Foundry  labourers 

-  12 

Coal  carriers 

-  2 

I^emonade  salesman  - 

1 

Tailors 

-  4 

Quay  „ 

-  8 

Cab  drivers 

-  2 

Lamplighters 

2 

Stocking  maker  - 

-  1 

<  ieneral  „ 

-  62 

Crane  driver 

-  1 

Miner 

1 

Shopkeepers 

-  2 

Bai'ber 

-  1 

Cartwrights 

-  2 

Moulders   -      -  - 

9 

Seamen 

-  3 

Note. — Of  the  above  number,  two  stated  they  were  members  of  a  friendly  society. 


APPENDIX   No.   IL  (D). 
Handed  in  by  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  Glasgow  (Q.  90479). 


The  class  of  cases  I  refer  to  are  working  men  and 
householders  who,  being  ill,  apply  to  the  parish  for 
assistance ;  some  may  have  been  a  few  days  off  work 
while  others  may  have  been  months.  All  are  medically 
examined  on  application,  but  it  is  only  in  cases  where  a 
certificate  as  to  unfitness  for  work  that  outdoor  relief  is 
recommended. 


Where  the  assistant  inspector  considers  that  hospital 
treatment  .is  necessary  it  is  the  practice  to  offer  the 
husband  admission  to  one  of  our  hospitals  and  to  grant 
outdoor  relief  to  his  family  while  he  remains  a  patient ; 
the  said  offer  is  generally  sanctioned  by  the  relief 
committee.  By  this  arrangement  not  only  is  the  head 
of  the  house  benefited  but  his  family  are  thus  allowed 
the  full  benefit  of  the  aliment. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  lAWS  AND  RELIEF  OP  DISTRESS. 


APPENDIX  No.  III.  (A). 


Handed  in  hy  Messrs.  Watson  and  Crowther.   (Q.  90622(2).) 


Classification  of  Trades  and  Occupations  of  all  Applicants  on  Registeb,  November  Ist,  1905, 

September  12th,  1906. 


Building  Trades. 

Architect  1 

Asphalter   1 

Brick  burners   8 

Brick  drawer   1 

Bricklayers   28 

Brick  setters   2 

Cabinet  maker   1 

Carpenters   6 

Joiners   21 

Labourers  (plumber's)       .       .       .       .  1 

„        (builder's)   14 

„        (mason's)   28 

„        (joiner's)   4 

„        (painter's)   3 

„        (plasterer's)      -       -       -       -  12 

„        (slater's)   1 

Masons   82 

Painters   39 

Paperhanger   1 

Paviors   7 

Pipelayer   1 

Plasterers   28 

Plumbers   4 

Quarrymen   17 

Sawyers   2 

Slaters    5 

Turners  (wood)   4 


Total  ..... 

Metal  and  Engineering  Trades. 
Blacksmiths       .       .       .       .  - 

Boilermakers  

Boltmakers  

Borer  

Brassmoulder  ..... 

Coachsmith  

Combmaker  

Coppersmith      .  - 

Drillers  

Electricians  

Farriers  ...... 

Fettlers  

Fitters  

Forgemen 
Engineers 
Grinders 

Ironworkers  

Ironmoulders  

Millwright  

Labourers  (mechanic's) 

„  (moulder's) 

„        (fitter's)  .... 

Mechanics  

Motor  man  

Pinmaker 

Platelayers  

Puddler  

Sawyer  

Strikers  (smith's)  .... 

Tinsmith  

*  Whitesmiths  

Wiremen  ...... 


.  322 


Total 


3 
1 

5 
2 

93 


Textile  Trades. 

Beam  setters   3 

Cotton  twiners   ......  2 

Dyer   1 

Grease  extractors   2 

Labourers  (dyer's)   34 

MiUhands   65 

Overlookers   5 

Packer   1 

Percher   ] 

429— IX. 


Presser  .......1 

Spindle  maker  1 

Spinners  ....---3 

Warehousemen  20 

(wool)  9 

Warpdressers  2 

Warptwister  1 

Weavers  .-.----2 

Weftman  1 

Woolcombers  180 

Woolwashers  8 

Woolpacker  1 

Waste  puller  1 

Woolsorters  6 

Yarn  driers  3 

„    finishers  6 


Total 


-  359 


Labourers  (Oeneral)  and  Outdoor  Workers. 

Labourers  (general)  1,118 

(farm)   10 

Drivers     -       .-  ..--81 

Total  1,209 

Miscellaneous  Trades. 

Artist   1 

Baker   1 

Boots   1 

Bootmakers   3 

Boot  repairers   1 

Bottlers  (beer)   4 

Brushmaker   1 

Butchers   5 

Boarding-house  keeper       -       ...  1 

Casemakers-       ......  3 

Caretaker   1 

Car  driver   1 

„    conductors   3 

„    coverer   1 

Chairmakers   4 

Clerks   5 

Coach  fitter   1 

Cordmaker   1 

Com  miller   1 

Dyer  and  cleaner   1 

Engine  driver  (loco.)   1 

Ex-policeman  ......] 

Firers   29 

French  polishers   4 

Gardeners                                              -  6 

Glaas  cutter   1 

Grocers   3 

Grooms   3 

Hairdresser   1 

Hawkers   7 

Ice-cream  vendors   3 

Labourers  (printer's)   3 

Miners   17 

Porters  (out)   8 

Printer   1 

Ropemaker   1 

Sandpaperer   1 

Schoolmaster  .1 

Steeple-jack   1 

Shop  assistant   1 

Tailors  ,     -       -  6 

Tailors'  pressors  -       -       -       -       •       -  3 

Twine  twister   1 

Upholsterer        -       -              -       -       ■  1 

Waiters  ....  ■  •  2 
Wheelwrights     ...  .3 

Window  bHnd  maker  .       -              .       .  1 

Wood  machinist        -       -              .       -  1 


Total  ■ 


151 


3  Y 
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APPENDIX  No.  III.  (B). 


Handed  in  by  Messrs.  Watson  and  Crowther.    (Q.  90639.) 


UNEMPLOYED  REGISTER. 


November  1st,  1905,  to  August  31st,  1907. 


Total  registered 
Married  men 


■■  Earnings  of  Applicants'  Wives. 

441  women.    Average  earnings  per  week       -       -       .  . 
Boys. 


Age. 

No< 

s. 

d. 

Age. 

No. 

12 

29 

Average 

earnings  per  week  - 

-  2 

7 

12 

48 

13 

62 

99 

99  99 

-  3 

13 

57 

14 

89 

99 

99                           >9  ' 

-  7 

1 

14 

65 

15 

71 

99 

99  99 

-  7 

15 

64 

16 

64 

9t 

»»                           »»  " 

-  8 

16 

72 

316 

306 

3,504 
2,423 


d. 


Girls. 


48    Average  earnings  per  week 


s.  d. 

-  3  2 

-  3  8 

-  7  2 

-  7  11 

-  8  1| 


September  I6th,  1907. 


APPENDIX  No.  III.  (C). 


Handed  in  by  Messrs.  Watson  and  Crowther.    {Q.  90652.) 
MEN  SENT  FOR  TO  LANCASHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRE  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


Apeil,  1907. 


Name. 

Age. 

Trade  or  Occupation. 

Character. 

Remarks. 

E.  H. 

19 

Woolcomber,  Printer's  Labourer. 

Good. 

Sent  to  Newton  Heath,  24th 
April,  1907. 

T.C. 

20 

Labourer,  G.N.  Kailway,  Driver. 

)) 

Refused  the  work. 

D.  H. 

22 

Woolcomber. 

)) 

)>  )> 

W.  B.  F. 

21 

Labourer  and  Woolcomber. 

Indifferent. 

))  )) 

W.  H. 

22  (M.) 
1  child. 

))  » 

Good. 

Going  up  to  Militia  in  about  a 
week. 

M.  V. 

20 

Labourer. 

Fair. 

Refused  the  work. 

T.  B. 

21 

Meat  Salesman. 

» 

))  )) 

E.  M. 

20 

Letterpress  Feeder. 

H.  B. 

20 

Dyer's  Labourer. 

))  >) 

M.  E.  L. 

20 

Sent  to  Newton   Heath,  24th 
April,  1907. 

I.  W. 

20 

Letterpress  Feeder. 

'J 

Refused  the  work. 

H,  J. 

21 

Woolcomber. 

))  j> 

P.  W. 

21 

Woolcomber  and  Labourer. 

Good. 

Father  did  not  want  him  to  leave 
Bradford. 

S.  J. 

21 

Labourer,  Millhand,  Wool  Ware- 
houseman. 

Indifferent. 

Refused  the  work. 

0.  L. 

20 

Mason. 

SkiUed 
Workman. 

Found  other  work. 

P.  C. 

21 

Labourer. 

—  t 

J.  K. 

21 

Woolcomber 

Fair. 

Selected  by  L.  &  Y.  Co.  Went 
to  Newton  Heath  but  did 
not  start.    Wages  15s. 

J.  C. 

20 

Labourer. 

J.  E.  B. 

21 

Woolcomber. 

Good. 

Told  to  go  to  Newton  Heath, 
but  did  not  turn  up. 

E.  H. 

22  (M.) 

Millhand. 

Fair. 

This    man    turned    up,  but 
unsuitable. 

J.  E.  S. 

22  (M.) 

Joiner. 

Skilled 
Workman. 

Refused  the  work. 

APPENDIX     N°  1E(D) 
Handed  /n  by  Mess^f  ^tson  &  Croivther  f Q  30676) 


REFERENCE 


Number  of  Men  en^a^ecf  on  Test  Work  at  \ 

the  Brac/forc/ Ifnm  HospiCa/ ancf  Daisy         \sher>nthus  — 

Hi//  Test  House  dunng  /904, 5,  and  6.  ] 


/dumber  of  /tier)  engiagiecf  dy  tfie  Corporatm  \ 
fram  the /?e^ister  of  (tie  Joint,  i/nemp/oyeai  ')^ 
Committee  c/ur/ng  /904  and  5.  j 

A/amber  of  Men  engaged  dy  tiie  Street  \ 
Drainage  and  IVorks  Department  of  die  1 
Corporation  during  i904,  5  and  6  ) 

Number  of  Men  engaged  by  the  Distress 
Committee  during  /sois. 


1904 


r  x  Hak.  Am  May  June  JULV  Aug.  SEP.  Per  Nov.  Dcc.Jan.  Fee  ¥ar  Apr  May  June  July  Aug  Sep  (kr  Nov  DecXIan.  Feb  Mai!  Apr.  MAr  ji/m  Juiy  Ai/o.  Scp. 


1905 


1906 


\-/eiifr  3,  Graham  L"  Limoionjor 
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Handed  in  by  Messrs.  Watson  and  Crowther.    {Q.  9  697.) 


SUMMARY  OF  UNEMPLOYED  REGISTER. 


November  1st,  1905,  to  November  30th,  1906. 


Total  registered  

Not  Eligible  for  Employment. 

Been  in  receipt  of  relief  (Poor  Law)      -  29 

Insufficient  residence          -       -       -  27 

Sufficient  income        -       -       -       -  26 

Indifferent  character  -       -       -       -  23 

Unfit  (physically)        -       -       -       -  23 

Refused  work      .       .       .       .       -  6 

Refused  information    ...       -  2 

Wrong  information     .       -       .       .  2 

Referred  to  City  Guild  of  Help  -       -  1 

Referred  to  guardians        -       -       -  21 


2,230 


Total 


Had  found  work  or  removed 


-  160 


738 


December  1st,  1906,  to  September  2l3T,  1907. 


Total  registered  -  

Not  Eligible  for  Employment. 


Indifferent  characters  -  -  - 
Been  in  receipt  of  relief  (Poor  Law) 
Sufficient  income 
Insufficient  residence  - 
Wrong  information 
Unfit  (ph3^ically) 
Refused  work 
Referred  to  guardians 

Total 


Had  found  work  or  removed 
Recurrent  cases,  1906-7 


75 
25 
16 
5 
5 
4 
2 
1 

133 


1,321 


735 
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APPENDIX  No.  III.  (F). 


Handed  in  by  Messrs.  Watson  and  Crowther.    {Q.  90770.) 


CITY  OF  BRADFORD. 


WORKS  DEPARTMENTS. 


Return  as  to  the  Number  of  Men  Employed  Weekly  from  January  1st,  190i,  to  December  313t,  1906. 


Date. 

1904.  Total. 

Week  ending :— 


January 

6th 

-  676 

f* 

13th 

-  594 

3X 

20th 

•  528 

Jf 

27th 

•  680 

February 

3rd 

-       .  634 

J* 

lOth 

•  646 

17th 

673 

j» 

24th 

•  710 

]\Iarch 

2nd 

.  758 

9th 

.  813 

16th 

-  922 

23rd 

-  977 

30th 

-  930 

April 

6th 

-  886 

I3th 

-  1,118 

jj 

20th 

-  1,095 

27th 

-  1,056 

May 

4th 

-  971 

11th 

-  919 

)) 

18th 

-  894 

25th 

-  856 

June 

1st 

-  823 

8th 

-  811 

15th 

-  912 

22nd 

-  963 

>» 

29th 

-  898 

429-  IX. 


Date. 

1904.  Total. 

Week  ending : — 


July 

6th 

-  904 

99 

13th  - 

-  911 

99 

20th 

-  892 

9f 

27tl] 

-       -  903 

August 

3rd 

-  868 

99 

10th 

-  1,032 

99 

17th 

-  1,051 

99 

24th 

-  1,045 

99 

3l8t 

-  957 

September 

7th 

-       -       -  736 

>> 

14th 

-  732 

99 

21st 

-  605 

9f 

28th 

-  572 

October 

5th 

-       -       -  577 

12th 

-  570 

99 

19th 

-  575 

99 

26th 

-       -       -  621 

November 

2nd 

-  683 

99 

9th 

.  655 

99 

16th 

-  759 

99 

23rd 

-  686 

99 

30th 

-  643 

December 

7th      -  - 

..  687 

$9 

14th 

■  689 

99 

21st 

-  683 

99 

28th 

-  626 

3  Y  2 
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APPENDIX  No.  III.  {F)-~continued. 


Handed  in  by  Messrs.  Watson  and  Crowther. 

(Q.  90770.) 

Date. 

Da,te. 

1905. 

Total. 

1905. 

Total, 

ending 

Week  ending  :- 

January 

4th 

-  630 

Novembor 

22nd 

730 

" 

11th 

-  626 

>> 

29th 

-  713 

18th 

-  555 

December 

6th      -       .  . 

788 

ft 

25th 

-  605 

jj 

13th 

761 

February 

1st 

-  587 

>> 

20th 

-  770 

>> 

8th 

-  610 

>» 

27th 

695 

15th 

-  649 

1906. 

>» 

22nd 

-  590 

January 

3rd      -       -  . 

-  613 

Marcli 

1st 

-  567 

?> 

10th 

597 

8th 

-  598 

>> 

17th 

609 

f* 

15th 

-  597 

»> 

24th 

596 

22nd 

-  661 

>> 

31st 

-  624 

29th 

-  815 

February 

7th      -       -  - 

705 

April 

5th 

-  828 

ij 

14th 

682 

12th 

-  828 

99 

21st 

-  604 

19th 

-  888 

99 

28th 

615 

26th 

-       -  685 

March 

7th      -       -  - 

601 

May 

3rd 

-  722 

»9 

14th 

584 

10th 

-  1,139 

99 

21st 

-  559 

17th 

-  1,001 

99 

28th 

-  551 

24th 

-  681 

April 

4th       -       -  - 

-  515 

31st 

-  799 

9f 

nth 

-  517 

June 

7th 

-  853 

99 

18th 

-  412 

f9 

14th 

-  802 

99 

25th 

-  428 

21st 

-  750 

May 

2nd      -      -  - 

-  370 

99 

28th 

-  724 

99 

9th      -      -  - 

-  355 

July 

5th 

-  818 

99 

16th 

-  361 

12th 

-  983 

99 

23rd 

-  322 

19th 

-  886 

99 

30th 

-  304 

26th 

-  901 

June 

6th      -       -  - 

-  297 

Aiifxiiflft 

2nd 

-  895 

99 

13th 

-  309 

9» 

9th 

-  1,018 

99 

20th 

-  330 

»» 

16th 

-  878 

99 

27th 

-  328 

ft 

23rd 

-  984 

July 

4th      -      -  - 

-  312 

99 

30th 

-  1,055 

99 

nth 

-  317 

6th 

-  961 

99 

18th 

-  714 

99 

13th 

-  911 

99 

25th 

-  849 

ft 

20th 

-  1,110 

August 

1st       -       -  - 

-  735 

99 

27th 

-  1,133 

99 

8th      -      -  - 

-  518 

October 

4th 

-  1,059 

99 

15th 

-  434 

99 

11th 

-  1,179 

99 

22nd 

-  598 

9* 

18th 

-  1,235 

99 

29th 

-  615 

99 

25th 

-  1,209 

September  6th 

420 

November 

1st 

-  1,021 

99 

12th 

-  393 

9t 

8th 

-  734 

99 

19th 

-  372 

99 

15th 

-  673 

tJ 

26th 
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APPENDIX  No.  III.  (G.) 

Handed  in  hy  Messrs.  Watson  and  Crowther. 

(Q.  90798.) 

uniting  with  the  Army  in  Pembroke.  He  has  paid 
ten  dollars  on  his  loan  account. 

H.  B.  Address,  Jordan,  Ontario.  Nothing  paid 
on  loan. 

J.  C.  Address,  Pembroke,  Ontario.  Nothing 
paid  on  loan. 

J.  H.  Address,  Reaboro,  Ontario.  Nothing  paid 
on  loan. 

W.  L.  We  sent  this  man  to  a  job  at  Shawanegan 
Falls,  Quebec,  but  after  five  days'  work  he  left  his 
work,  and  the  company,  likewise  ourselves,  have  heard 
nothing  from  him  since. 

J.  H.    Supposed  to  be  at  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

W.  K.  This  man  was  sent  to  Pembroke,  Ontario, 
but  we  have  learnt  that  he  left  there  and  was  supposed 
to  have  gone  to  Hamilton,  Ontario.  We  have  not 
received  anything  from  him  on  his  loan  account. 

T.  B.  This  man  is  working  in  the  Car  Works, 
at  Cobourg,  Ontario.  He  has  had  rather  a  hard 
time  of  it  since  coming  to  the  coimtry,  suffering 
from  poor  health.  He  writes  to  say  how  much  he 
regrets  that  up  to  the  present  he  has  not  been  able 
to  remit  anything  on  his  loan  account. 

E.  P.  This  man  and  family  were  sent  to  a  farmer 
at  Jordan,  Ontario.  We  wrote  them  two  days 
afterwards,  but  the  letter  was  returnei  with  a  note 
from  the  farmer  statirg  that  they  had  never  reached 
there.    We  have  not  been  able  to  locate  them  since. 


A  Report  of  the  Salvation  Army  as  to  the  persons 
emigrated  was  read  to  the  Committee  on  February  12th, 
1907,  as  follows— 

F.  B.  At  Collingwood,  Ontario.  In  steady 
employment,  yet  nothing  has  been  paid  on  his  loan 
accoimt. 

T.  B.  This  man  is  at  present  in  Owen  Sound, 
Ontario.  He  is  rather  a  smart  fellow,  but  is  very 
shiftless,  and  as  a  consequence  does  not  get  along 
well.  He  has  not  yet  paid  anything  on  his  loan 
account. 

J.  J.  This  man  was  sent  with  his  family  to  Arn- 
prior.  He  was  altogether  unsatisfactory,  and  spent 
all  his  time  in  the  public-houses.  Finally  he  cleared 
out  and  left  his  wife  behind,  and  she  became  a  public 
charge,  and  made  it  very  hard  for  our  work  in  the 
town.  She  was  finally  deported.  Our  agent  reports 
that  after  what  he  saw  of  him  he  would  not  trust  him 
with  five  cents. 

J.  E.  S.  Sent  to  Chatham,  Ontario.  Nothing  has 
been  remitted  on  loan  account. 

J.  S.  Went  to  Montreal  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  we  have  heard  nothing  from  him  since. 

F.  W.  Address,  Pemb.oke,  Ontario.  Nothing 
paid  on  loan . 

W.  G.  Tills  man  is  in  good  employment  with  the 
Pwnbroko  Lumber  Company.  He  has  professed 
conversion  since  bis  coming  to  the  country  and  is 
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APPENDIX  No.  IV.  '.A). 


Handed  in  hy  Messrs.  R.  V.  Broodbank  and  A.  Evans  Thorp.    (Q.  91594  (ii.) ). 


ENTERED  AT  STATIONERS'  HAIL. 

THE  "MODERN"  RENT  CARD. 


The  House  situate  at 


Showing  at  a  glance  exactly  what  the  Tenant  ^myn  in 
Rent  and  what  in  Rates. 


This  Rent  Card  is  used  for  houses  rated  from  £8  to  £-24 
per  annum,  but  for  every  £1  difiference  in  the  amount  at 
which  the  house  is  rated  a  different  coloured  card  is  used, 
and  a  separate  card  is  available. 


Name  of  'Tenant _ 


Address  of  Property  _ 


Notice  in  writing  of  at  least  a  vs'eek  must  be  given  to 
terminate  tenancy,  and  is  to  be  sent  to  : — 


or  handed  to  the  collector  when  calling.  Such  Notice 
can  only  be  accepted  subject  to  due  delivery  of  all  keys, 
and  inspection  of  premises  by  Landlord  or  Agent. 

 Agent. 

The  Tenants'  attention  is  particularly  directed  to 
tlie  form  of  this  Rent  Card,  which  shows  separately  the 
Rent  for  the  premises,  and  the  Rates  payable  on  those 
premises,  for  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that : — 

The  Landlord  acts  as  collector  of  the  Rates  to  obviate 
the  Tenant  being  troubled  by  the  Rate  collector. 

The  Rent  and  Rates  together  constitute  the  charge 
for  the  premises. 

The  Rent  is  a  standing  charge  and  unalterable  except 
by  agreement. 

Watch  your  Rates.  Watch  your  Ward  Member- 
Watch  the  Actions  of  your  Council  and  Board  of 
Guardians. 


Date. 

Received  by. 

Rent  of 
Premises 
as  agreed. 

Borough 

Rates 
as  levied. 

Weekly 
Total 
of  Rent 
and  Rates. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Brought  forward  ... 

Rent  13  Weeks  at   

Rates  ...   

Total   

Paid   

Carried  forward  ... 

is  let  to  Mr. 


o  1  the  terms  for 


Rent  and  Ratss  as  stated  on  the  inside. 

The  Rates  are  imposed  quarterly  by  the  Borough 
Council,  and  include  the  demands  of  the  Guardians,  both 
Council  and  Guardians  being  duly  elected  by  Burgesses, 
and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  Tenant  to  see  that  the 
members  of  the  Council  and  Guardians  carefully 
administer  their  Trust,  for  any  rise  in  the  Rates  will  be 
duly  charged,  and  any  fall  allowed.  Therefore,  Tenants 
should  see  that  businessmen,  capable  of  careful  adminis- 
tration, are  duly  elected  to  serve  them  on  the  Council 
and  Guardians. 

This  House  being  rated  at  £8  per  ann.,  the  Local 
Rates  will  be  collected  with  the  Rent  as  follows  : — 


When  Rate 

made 
amounts  to 

but  does 

not 
exceed 

The  amount 
payable 
Weekly  is 

When  Rate 

made 
amounts  to 

but  does 

not 
exceed 

The  amonnt 
payable 
weekly  is 

per  £  rateable  value. 

per  £  rateable  value. 

6/3  .. 

.  6/9 

..  1/0 

11/8  .. 

.  12/2 

..  1/10 

6/9  .. 

.  7/4 

..  1/1 

12/2  .. 

.  12/9 

..  1/11 

7/4  .. 

.  7/10 

..  1/2 

12/9  .. 

.  13/3 

..  2/0 

7/10  .. 

.  8/5 

..  1/3 

13/3  .. 

.  13/10 

..  2/1 

8/5  .. 

.  8/11 

..  1/4 

13/10  .. 

.  14/4 

..  2/2 

8/11  .. 

.  9/6 

..  1/5 

14/4  .. 

.  14/11 

..  2/3 

9/6  .. 

.  10/0 

...  1/6 

14/11  .. 

.  15/5 

..  2/4 

10/0  .. 

.  10/7 

...  1/7 

15/5  .. 

.  16/0 

...  2/3 

10/7  .. 

.  ll/l 

...  1/8 

16/0  .. 

.  16/6 

...  2/6 

11/1  .. 

.  11/8 

...  1/9 

The  Rates  levied  by  the  Borough  Council  are  : — 

B.  d.  in  £ 

Quarter  ending  31st  Mar.  

do.         30th  June  

do.         30th  Sept.  

do.         31st  Dec.  

All  Tenants  have  it  in  their  power  to  vote  in  order 
that  they  may  be  suitably  represented,  and  should  dc» 
so  if  they  wish  their  rates  kept  within  bounds. 

Then  act  in  your  own  interest  by  seeing  that  the  Rates 
are  kept  at  the  loivest  possible  figure. 

You  will  then  secure  retrenchment  with  steady  pro- 
gress in  your  Borough. 
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APPENDIX  No.  IV.  (B). 


Handed  in  by  Messrs.  R.  V.  Broodbank  and  A.  Evans  Thorp.    {Q.  91771.) 


Poplar  Borough  Municipal  Alliance. 

Central  Offices  and  Committee  Eooms, 
25,  Bow  Road,  London,  E. 

July  eth,  1908. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Ddff, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress,  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  your  favour  of  3rd  inst.,  and  in  reply 
feel  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  send  an  original 
letter  from  the  London  County  Council  addressed  to 
the  inmates  of  the  Council  Buildings  in  this  Borough. 
'The  case  is  clear,  and  the  cause  is  distinctly  set  forth, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Poplar  Borough  Municipal  Alliance, 

R.  V.  Broodbank, 

General  Secretary 


London  County  Council  Housing  Department. 

23,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

March  9th,  1907. 

Council  Buildings. 

Sir  (or  Madam), — I  am  directed  by  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee to  inform  you  that  on  and  after  Monday,  April 
1st,  1907,  the  rent  of  the  tenement  you  now  occupy 
will  be  increased  from  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  week. 

In  connection  with  this  increase,  the  Committee 
desire  me  to  point  out  to  you  that  since  the  opening  of 
the  Buildings  in  1894,  the  rates  (which  together  with 
taxes  and  water  rate  are  paid  by  the  Council)  have  in- 
creased from  7s.  7Jd.  to  12s.  in  the  £,  while  the  rents 
have  remained  as  originally  fixed. 

This  notice  is  sent  so  that,  should  you  not  be  prepared 
to  continue  your  tenancy  at  the  increased  rent,  you  may 
have  sufficient  time  to  obtain  accommodation  elsewhere. 

In  due  course  the  Superintendent  will  call  upon  you 
with  a  new  agreement. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

S.  G.  Burgess, 

Housing  Manager. 


Mr.  ChAS.  S  HOWELL, 

2,  Council  Buildings. 


APPENDIX  No.  V.  (A.). 


{Handed  in  hy  Mr.  Dye,  on  behalf  of  Firewood  Trade  Association.    (Q.  91805  (29).) 


List  of  Woodchoppers  known  to  have  become  Inmates  of  Workhouses,  Etc. 


Name. 

Institution. 

Name. 

Institution. 

G.  Castle  -      -      -  - 

Church  Army 

R.  Ballard 

Shoreditch  Union 

•LKak  .... 

—  Fitzgerald   -      -  - 

11  11 

1 

P.  Mills     -      -  '- 

"  1 

G.  Miles  -      -      -  - 

)i  1) 

H.  Fowler  -      -       -  - 

W.  Roberts 

Southwark 

W.  Stevens 

E.  Rigby  -      -      -  - 

11  11 

E.  Tydeman 

"     '  i 

E.  Edlestone  - 

11  11 

-A.  Smith   -       -      -  - 

M.  A.  Edwards 

11  11 

D.  Hare     -      -      -  - 

)» 

J.  Hopwood     -      -  - 

Paddington  „ 

E.  Kelsey  -       -      -  - 

Fulham  Union 

H.  Macintosh  - 

11  11 

—  Guard   -      -      -  - 

Greenwich  „ 

W.  Maddison  - 

11  1 

O.Curtis    -       -       -  . 

Islington  „ 

W.  Robinson  - 

11  )i 

H.  Bowen  -      -      -  - 

))  11 

J.  Neighbour   -      -  - 

11  > 

D.  Sullivan 

)i  11 

H.  White - 

11  11 

T.  Garraty 

Bermondsey  Union 

W.  Irving        .       .  - 

11  11 
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APPENDIX  No.  V.  (B.). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Dye,  on  heluilf  of  the  Firewood  Trade  Association.    [Q.  91854.) 


19,  Glyn  Road,  Homerton. 

August  •23rd,  1906. 

Mr.  C.  Dye. 

Dear  Sir, — No  doubt  you  will  be  expecting  to  hear 
result  of  interview  with  Church  Army.    It  did  not  exceed 
j  my  expectations.    Mr.  Lovel,  our  chairman  at  Padding- 
ton,  with  myself,  were  appointed  to  attend.    We  did  not 
!  see  Colin  F.  Campbell,  but  had  a  lengthy  conversation 
I  with  Mr.  Lloyd- Jones  and  another.    As  was  to  be  expected, 
I  they  talked  matters  over  with  us  very  pleasantly.  They 
j  seem  to  think  that  the  course  they  are  pursuing  in  giving 
this  work  to  the  unemployed,  etc.,  is  quite  as  honourable 
a  as  us  looking  after  the  interest  of  our  members. 
I     (1)  Could  we  suggest  any  other  employment  to  take 
j  its  place  ? — We  were  not  there  to  suggest  as  to  what 

ithey  should  do. 
(2)  Would  it  meet  with  our  approval  if  they,  from 
time  to  time,  employed  all  the  out  of  work  firewood  cutters 
'  we  sent  to  them  ? — We  told  them  that  our  society 
j  members  for  whom  we  were  speaking  wanted  to  labour 
j  in  their  respective  firms,  not  in  a  charitable  institution. 
I  What  do  you  want  us  to  do  then  ? — Give  up  the  entire 
thing  and  let  the  trade  come  back  to  those  who  have  a 
legitimate  right  to  it. 

Said  they  "you  are  asking  a  big  thing." 
I     After  much   talk   concerning    the    right   of  every 
man  to  live,  the  freedom  of  the  labour  market,  there 
being  no  hairier  to  prevent  one  man  competing  against 


another,  etc.,  I  said  :  "  You  must  admit  our  grievan.ce 
is  a  just  one."  Agreed. 

Then  I  said  :  "  We  are  to  go  back  and  tell  our  members 
that  you  cannot  see  your  way  clear  to  discontinue  this 
practice,  and  that  we  must  keep  on  agitating  and  seek 
redress  from  some  other  quarter."  Then  followed  a 
discussion  upon  the  letter  I  had  sent  to  Colin  F.  Campbell, 
on  his  article  in  the  Church  Times.  They  thought  I  had 
used  hard  words,  and  I  was  able  to  substantiate  what  I 
had  said.  I  had  called  it  an  un-Christlike  action,  and  as  a 
Christian  worker  I  told  them  I  meant  all  I  said.  I  further 
said :  "  That  for  any  organisation,  whether  Church, 
Salvation  Army,  Wesleyan,  Methodist,  etc.,  taking  for 
their  guidance  the  principles  of  Christianity,  actuated 
in  their  efforts  bythissame  spirit,  to  have  the  evils  of  this 
system  pointed  out  to  them,  and  then  to  insist  upon 
carrying  it  on  unrestricted,  is  most  im-Christlike  ;  for  no 
Christian  should  help  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another." 
I  must  tell  you  more  when  I  see  you.  I  must  just  tell  you 
what  Mr.  Jones  said  when  I  was  leaving  :  "  You  will 
never  build  your  trade  up  by  attacking  these  institutions, 
unless  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  passed,  compelling  all 
firewood  bundles  being  made  in  factories."  We  are  not 
without  hope.  There  are  other  agencies  that  we  must 
make  use  of.  It  might  mean  hard  work,  but  we  must 
know  no  failure.  This  is  roughly  written,  the  fact  is  I  am 
very  tired,  but  was  anxious  to  let  you  know.  With 
best  regards. — Yours  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Richardson.. 


APPENDIX  No.  V.  (C). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Dye  on  behalf  of  Firewood  Trade  Association.    (Q.  91856). 


A  Memorial  to  the  Committee,  Social  Department,  Church  Army,  from  the  Firewood 

Cutters  Protection  Society. 


Sirs, — We,  the  representatives  of  the  Firewood  Cutters 
Protection  Society,  thank  you  for  favouring  us  with 
this  opportunity  of  better  explaining  our  grievance, 
the  nature  of  which  you  have  already  been  notified. 

We,  as  workers,  have  a  kindred  feeling  of  sympathy 
towards  the  ever  increasing  number  of  unemployed, 
but  we  deeply  regret  that  an  organisation  of  this  kind 
in  their  endeavour  to  help  alleviate  the  distress  among 
the  unemployed  should  monopolise  an  industry  which, 
apart  from  this  encroachment,  has  each  year  to  combat 
against  some  new  invention  in  fire -lighting  methods, 
viz.,  gas  and  slow-combustion  stoves,  and  other  patent 
fire  lighters,  taking  the  place  of  the  ordinary  firewood 
bundle. 

Our  contentions  are  : — 

(1)  That  the  Church  Army  and  other  kindred 
institutions,  in  putting  the  unemployed  to  make  and  sell 
firewood  bundles,  are  inflicting  a  gross  injustice  upon  the 
practical  firewood  cutter,  who,  in  most  cases,  has  followed 
this  occupation  from  the  days  of  his  childhood. 

(2)  We  say  that  it  is  wrong  to  assert  that  any  one 
Gould  become  a  woodchopper,  "  provided  he  had  a  chopper, 
he  could  purchase  a  few  empty  cases,  chop  them  into 
firewood,  and  sell  it.  This,  we  contend,  would  not  qualify 
a  man  to  be  called  a  woodchopper,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  and  if  that  impractical  man  had  nothing  more  than 
that  to  depend  upon,  he  would  find  it  a  very  poor  living. 
Firewood-chopping,  pure  and  simple,  is  a  trade  that 
requires  more  skill  than  many  who  have  not  sufficiently 
studied  its  workings  can  imagine.  Certainly,  if  it  is  a 
case  of  public  money  being  utilised,  the  waste  in  produc- 
tion is  seldom,  if  ever,  taken  into  account.  This,  to  a 
private  employer,  is  an  important  feature. 

(3)  We  further  say  that  the  statement  set  forth  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Colin  F.  Cambell  in  the  Church  Times  of 
May  11th,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
no  distress  worth  mentioning  existed  among  the  genuine 
firewood  cutters,  either  shows  that  he  had  been  mis- 
informed, or  that  he  knew  very  little  as  to  the  condition 


of  those  dependent  upon  the  trade  for  their  livelihood'. 
For  not  only  during  the  month  of  May,  but  even  in  the 
winter,  many  of  them  were  on  short  time,  earning  only 
12s.  or  14s.  per  week. 

(4)  It  answers  for  itself  if  the  Church  Army  employs 
daily  between  1,000  and  1,200  men,  who,  for  the  most 
pa't,  know  little  or  nothing  of  woodchopping.  The  pro- 
duct of  their  efforts  ultimately  finds  its  way  into  the 
homes  of  the  people,  and  as  you  cannot  create  consumers 
like  you  make  workers,  it  follows  that  the  goods  of  the 
private  employer  are  less  saleable  in  the  market.  The 
output  has  to  be  lessened.  The  willing  worker  is  made 
workless  through  indiscreet  charity  doles,  which  help 
in  many  cases  a  class  of  people  who  will  do  very  little 
to  help  themselves. 

(5)  As  you  are  aware  this  is  no  new  grievance.  We  did 
think  that  when  the  attendant  evils  of  this  system  was 
pointed  out  to  you  some  years  ago,  that  you  would  do 
your  best  to  help  us  by  lessening  the  output.  Instead 
of  that,  you  have  year  by  year  extended  your  operations, 
but  now  the  time  has  come  when  something  must  be  done, 
some  understanding  come  to,  so  that  the  bona  fide  wood- 
chopper  claiming  the  right  to  live  by  his  labour,  shall  not 
be  ousted  and  compelled  to  see  those  dependent  upon 
him  lack  the  common  necessaries  of  life  through  no  fault 
of  his  own. 

We  say  that  it  is  most  unfair  that  Christian  philanthropy 
should  be  so  misdirected  in  its  use.  We  feel  certain  that 
you  have  never  interested  yourselves  in  the  matter 
sufficiently  enough,  that  you  might  know  the  amount  of 
suffering  that  your  system  every  year  is  inflicting  upon 
the  genuine  worker. 

We  venture  to  say  that  within  ten  years,  the  number 
of  employees  has  decreased  50  per  cent. 

In  closing,  I  would  remind  you  that  we  are  not  asking 
for  charitable  aid,  we  are  only  asking  to  have  restored 
unto  us  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  which  has  been 
filched  from  us. 
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Handed  in  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Anderson.    {Q.  92404  (lb).) 


Agreement  between  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body 
for  London,  hereinafter  called  "  the  Central  Body," 
and  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  councillors  of  the  Borough 
of  hereinafter  called  "  the  Coimcil  " 

made  the  day  of 

190  ,  whereas  the  Central  Body  is  desirous  of  providing 
or  contributing  towards  the  provision  of  temporary 
work  for  unemployed  workmen  in  proper  cases  imder  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  and  the  Council  is 
prepared  to  provide  the  work  hereinafter  described  for 
such  workmen  upon  the  conditions  and  subject  to  the 
terms  hereinafter  stated.  And  whereas  the  Central 
Body  has  satisfied  itself  that  such  work  has  for  its  object 
a  purpose  of  actual  and  substantial  utility.  It  is  agreed 
between  the  Central  Body  and  the  Council  that  the 
Council  shall  on  or  before  the  day  of 

commence  and 

continue  within  a  reasonable  time  (or  on  or  before  the 
day  of  19  ) 

carry  out  and  complete  the  work  following  : — The  Scheme 
for 


as  described  in  the 

schedule  hereto.  And  shall  employ  (subject  to  proper 
superintendence  and  supervision  by  the  officers  or  servants 
of  the  Council)  persons  on  the  list  of  the  distress  committee 
of  the  Council  under  the  said  Act  and  of  the  Central 
Body  as  being  unemployed  workmen  proper  to  be  assisted 
or  provided  with  employment  under  the  said  Act  sent 
by  the  Central  Body  to  be  so  employed  by  the  'Council 
to  do,  carry  out,  and  complete  the  said  work  exclusively 
of  any  other  workmen  or  labourers.  And  that  the 
conditions  specified  in  Article  V.  of  the  Regulations  (Or- 
ganisation for  Unemployed)  1905,  shall  form  part  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  employment  of  the  said  persons 
upon  the  said  work.  And  that  the  Council  shall  take  all 
reasonable  steps  and  use  all  reasonable  means  to  provide 
and  insure  that  the  restrictions,  terms,  and  conditions 
contained  in  Condition  (1)  of  the  said  Article  V.  are 
throughout  such  employment  observed,  performed  and 
enforced.  And  that  the  surveyor  for  the  time  being  to 
the  Council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Surveyor) 
shall  certify  that  such  restrictions,  terms  and  conditions 
have  been  so  observed,  performed  and  enforced.  And 
that  the  Central  Body  may  as  occasion  requires  exercise 
the  right  to  withhold  the  contribution  or  any  part  of 
the  contribution  in  this  Agreement  agreed  to  be  made 
by  the  Central  Body  to  the  Council  on  proof  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Central  Body  that  any  restriction  in  Con- 
dition (I)  of  the  said  Article  V.  has  not  been  observed. 
And  that  the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  afford  to 
the  said  persons  employed  such  facilities  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Central  Body,  are  reasonable  to  be  afi^orded  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  such  persons  in  a  position  to  obtain 
regular  work,  or  other  means  of  supporting  themselves 
(including  reasonable  permission  from  time  to  time  to  be 
absent  for  a  reasonable  specified  period  from  the  said 
employment  in  order  to  search  for  regular  work,  or  other 
means  of  supporting  themselves).  And  it  is  further 
agreed  that  the  Central  Body  shall  pay  to  the  Council 


as  and  being  the  agreed  difl'erence 

between  the  cost  of  tlie  \\oik  ^^'^ 
if  done  under  ordinary  conditions  and  in  ordinary  cour  .e.  ''^S'"®?^ 
and  its  cost  under  this  Agreement  °^ 
°  the  difter- 

ence).  ' 
(Or  between 
the  cost  of 
the  work 
under  this 
Agreement 
and  its  value 
when 
completed 
to  the 
Council). 


as  follows  :  — 


such  payments  shall  be  made 


And  it  is  further  agreed 


State  how 
e.g.,  by 
monthly 
instalments 
proportionate 
to  the  work 
done  in  each 
month  upon 
the  certifi- 
cates of  the 
surveyor  to 
the  Council, 
stating  the 
amount  of 
each  such 
instalment, 
or  by  four 
equal 

instalments 
upon  the 
certificates 
of  the 
surveyor  to 
the  Council 
that  one- 
fourth,  one. 
half,  thi-ee- 
fourths,  or 
the  whole,  as 
the  case 
may  be,  of 
the  work 
has  been 
done,  or  as 
may  be 
agreed. 

State  any 
special 
conditions 
as  to  wages* 


And  that  in  case  of  any  dispute  or  difficulty  in  respect  to 
or  arising  out  of  this  Agreement,  the  same  shall  be  referred 
to  the  determination  of  an  arbitrator  to  be  agreed  on 
between  the  Central  Body  and  the  Council,  or  in  default 
of  such  agreement  to  an  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

(Seal  of  the  Central  Body.) 


{Seal  or  else  similar  sigivature  of  Council.) 

N.B. — A  copy  of  ArticleV.  of  the  Regulations  (Organisation 
for  Unemployed),  1905,  herein  mentioned,  and 
which  forms  part  of  this  Agreement,  will  bo  found 
hereunder. 
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Handed  in  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Anderson.  (Q.  92404  (76).) 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  STATUTORY  RULES  AND  ORDERS,  1905.    No.  1071. 


UNEMPLOYED  WORKMEN. 


The  Regulations  (Organisation  for  Unemployed),  1905.    Dated  October  10th,  1905. 


Article  V. — The  conditions  under  which  a  Central  Body 
may  provide  or  contribute  towiirds  the  provision  of  work 
under  the  Act  shall  be  as  follows  : — ■ 

(i.)  Where  the  Central  Body  provide  or  contribute 
towards  the  provision  of  temporary  -work  for  any 
person,  the  Central  Body  shall  employ  or  arrange 
for  the  employment  of  the  applicant  on  such  terms 
as  will  enable  them  to  enforce,  and  they  shall,  as 
occasion  requires,  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
following  restrictions,  namely  ; — 

(a)  That  the  work  shall  have  for  its  object  a 
purpose  of  actual  and  substantial  utility. 

(b)  That  each  person  employed  on  the  work 
shall  throughout  his  emplojTaeiit  be  subject  to 
effectual  supervision. 

(c)  That  each  person  employed  on  the  work 
shall  perform  every  task  allotted  to  him  with 
diligence,  and  shall,  throughout  his  employment, 
attain  a  standard  of  efficiency  such  as  with 
due  regard  to  his  ordinary  calling  or  occupation, 
and  his  age  and  physical  ability,  may  properly 
be  recfuired  of  him. 

(d)  That  each  person  employed  on  the  work 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  afforded  continuous 
occupation  thereon  day  by  day,  with  such 
absence  only  as  may  be  needed  to  facilitate  his 
search  for  regular  work  or  other  means  of 
supporting  himself. 

(e)  That  whexe  the  Central  Body  provide 
or  contribute  towards  the  provision  of  temporary 
work  necessitating,  during  a  period  or  a  succession 
of  periods  comprising  in  each  case  four  con- 
secutive days  at  the  least,  continuous  absence 
from  home  of  the  person  employed,  and  he  has 
a  wife,  child,  or  other  dependant,  the  Central 
Body  shall  satisfy  themselves  that  the  cost  of 
the  lodging  and  maintenance  of  the  wife,  child, 
or  other  dependant  will  be  defrayed  by  deduction 
from  the  remuneration  of  the  person  employed, 
and  that  he  has  made  or  will  make  every  such 
agreement  or  arrangement  as  may  be  needed 
to  give  full  effect  to  this  restriction. 

(/)  That  where  the  person  empl^^^'^ed  has  no 
wife,  child,  or  other  dependant,  or  has  a  wife, 
child,  or  other  dependant,  but  is  not  employed 
on  temporary  work  necessitating,  dming  a 
period  or  a  succession  of  periods  comprising 
in  each  case  four  consecutive  days  at  the  least, 
his  continuous  absence  from  home,  the  total 
remuneration  of  that  person  for  any  given  period 
of  continuous  work  shall  be  less  than  that 
which  would  mider  ordinary  circumstances  be 
earned  by  an  imskilled  labom'er  for  continuous 
M'ork  during  the  same  period  in  the  place  at 
which  the  work  is  provided  ;  and 


{(j)  That  where  the  person  employed  has  a 
wife,  child,  or  other  depetidant,  and  the  re- 
muneration of  that  person  is  subject  to  deduction 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  the 
lodging  and  maintenance  of  the  wife,  child, 
or  other  dependant,  the  total  remuneration  of 
the  said  person  for  any  giver  period  of  continuous 
work  shall  be  less  than  that  which  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  earned  by  an  un- 
skilled labourer  for  continuous  work  during  the 
same  period  in  the  place  at  v/hich  the  wife, 
child,  or  other  dependant  is  lodged  and  main- 
tained. 

(ii.)  Where  the  Central  Body  contribute  towards 
the  provision  of  temporary  work,  their  contribution 
shall  be  made  on  terms  which  will  enable  them  to 
exercise,  and  they  shall,  as  occasion  requires,  exercise 
the  right  to  withhold  the  contribution  or  any  part 
of  the  contribution  on  proof  to  their  satisfaction 
that  any  restriction  mentioned  in  Condition  (i.)  has 
not  been  observed. 

(iii.)  Where  the  Central  Body  pro\ade  or  contribute 
towards  the  provision  of  temporary  work  in  any 
particular  case,  the  Central  Body  shall  cause  all 
such  facilities  as,  in  their  opinion,  are  reasonable 
to  be  afforded  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  person 
for  whom  temporary  work  has  been  provided  in  a 
position  to  ^>btain  regular  work  or  other  means  of 
supporting  himself 

The  Central  Body,  when  satisfied  that  a 
person  for  whom  temporary  work  has  been  provided 
has  neglected  to  make  proper  use  of  the  facilities 
afforded  for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  in  a  position 
to  obtain  regular  work  or  other  means  of  supporting 
himself,  or  that  the  person  has,  without  reasonable 
excuse,  neglected  or  refused  to  avail  himself  of  an 
offer  of  regular  work  or  of  other  means  of  supporting 
himself,  shall  put  an  end  to  the  provision  of  tem- 
porary  work  for  that  pei-son. 

(iv.)  The  Central  Body  may,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
for  whom  temporary  work  has  been  provided,  put 
an  end  at  any  time  to  the  provision  of  temporary 
work  for  that  person,  and  shall  in  no  case  continue 
the  provision  of  temporary  work  for  more  than 
sixteen  weeks  in  any  period  of  twelve  months, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

(v.)  The  Central  Body  shall  contribute  towards 
the  provision  of  temporary  work  in  those  cases  only 
in  which  the  work  will  be  nrovided  by  a  local  authority 
or  public  body. 

(vi.)  In  every  case  in  which  the  Central  Body 
provide  or  contribute  towards  the  provision  of 
temporary  work,  the  provision  of  temporary  work 
shall  be  subject  to  this  Regulation,  and  the  conditions 
specified  in  this  Regulation  shall  form  part  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  emplo5mient  of  any 
person  under  the  Act  or  these  Regulations. 
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Handed  in  ly  Arthur  Xeivskolme,  M.I).,  F.R.C.P.,  Medical  Officer  of  Ilealih  for  Brighton.    {Q.  92354  (4) ). 


BOROUGH  OF  BRIGHTON, 


NOTIFICATION  OF  PHTHISIS. 


Reg.  No.^ 


.Sanatorium  No._ 


Name- 


-  Age_ 


Addres? 


Date  of  Notification. 


-Doctor, 


Reconiuieuded  for  Sanatorium  by_ 


Notes  by  Doctor. 


Date  of  Admission  to. 


Date  of  Discharge  from 


Date  of  change  of  Address  

I 

New  Address  

I 

I  Dates  of  visit 


I 
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APPENDIX   No.   VIII.    (k) -continued. 


Handed  in  hij  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Brighton.     {Q.  92354  (4) 


Duration  and  History  of  illness. 


Places  of  residence  during  illness. 


Occupation  and  workplaces  during  last  5  years. 


• 


m 


(a)  Wages. 


Jfi)  Work  regular. 


No.  and  Ages  in  same  Family. 


No.  in  2nd  Family. 


History  of  Cough  or  Consumption 
among  these. 


I 


Family  History_ 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 
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Handed  in  by  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Brighton.    (Q.  92354  (4)  .) 
Precautions  : — 

(1)  Card  -  (2)  Handkerchiefs^  


(3)  Pocket  spittoon. 


(4)  Habits  as  to  spitting 


(5)  Other  occupants  of  same  bedroom^ 


(6)  Houseu 


Habits  as  to  Food  and  Drink. 


Further  remarks 


Likely  sources  of  infection : — ■ 


(1)  Same  house_ 


(2)  Companion. 


(3)  Public  Houses. 
429.— IX. 


(4)  Neighbour^ 
-  (5)  Workmates. 
.(6)  Others  


4  B 
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APPENDIX  No.   VIII.  (A)~continued. 
Handed  in  by  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Brighton.    (Q.  92354  (4),) 

Condition  of  Dwelling-house  as  to — 

No.  of  available  Dwelling  Rooms_  


Overcrowding- 


of  walls . 


of  ceilings  _ 


Cleanliness  s 


of  floors. 


of  bedding,  &c.. 


Dampness. 


Ventilation. 


Lighting,  especially  of  Staircase . 


Size  of  Yard_ 


Any  Sanitary  Defects. 


(a)  Duration  of  each  Case  _ 


(fj)  Latest  exposure  to  infection  before  reputed  date  of  onset. 


(c)  Duration  of  exposure,  &c.. 


((/)  Previous  exposures 
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Handed  in  by  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Melical  Officer  of  Health  for  Brighton.     (Q.  92685.) 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  MEDICAL  AID. 


A. 

Non-OfRcial 
Service. 


)  Friendly  Societies 


•)  Slate  and  Allied 
Clubs 

)  Private  Dispen- 
saries and  Pro- 
vident Clubs. 


I)  Family  private 
practice. 

"  lo  Voluntary  Hos- 
pitals and  Dis- 
pensaries. 

/)  Consultants. 


P.. 

Poor  Law 
Guardians. 


Domestic 

•n-  I  Treat- 

Dispensary^  ment. 

Infirmary 


Limited  to  Paupers 


Advanced  cases  of 
Consumption 
(pauper  only) 
treated  by  the 
Guardians 


Vaccination 


Verminous  persons, 
cleansing  and  dis- 
infecting of. 


Lunatics  —  lodging, 
maintenance,  cloth- 
ing and  care  of 
majority  of  Asylum 
patients  paid  by 
Guardians. 


C. 

Sanitary  Authority  and  its  Education 
Committee. 


/ 


Acute 

Infectious 

Diseases 


Midwifery 
cases, 
Puerperal 
Fever  and 
Erysipelas 


Consump- 
tion 

(phthisis). 


Infant 
Mortality 
and  other 
health 
matters 


/Bacteriological.  Consul- 

rv-  tations  and  visits  of 

DiagnosisJ      ^  ^  ^ 

and  L^e-^  y-^j^.^  q  ^ 

leccion         discover  "contact" 

cases. 

Treatment  in  Isolation  Hospitals. 
Provision   of   Nurses   for  home 

treatment. 
Provision  of  Antitoxin. 

/  Payment  of  doctors'  fees  when 
called  in  by  Mid  wives. 

Provision  of  Nurses  for  Home 
Treatment. 

Hospital  Treatment  of  Puerperal 
Fever  and  Erysipelas. 

Inspection  of  .Midwives. 

/  Bacteriological  examination  of 
sputum. 

Notification  of  cases. 

Giving  of  spit-bottles  and  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Cleaning  and  disinfection  of  rooms 

Giving  Hospital  Letters,  etc.,  to 
relatives. 

Providing  Sanatorium  training 
and  treatment. 

Instruction  and  Direction  by 
Municipal  visitors. 

Instructions  as  to  summer 
Diarrhoea,  feeding  of  babies, 
etc.,  by  circular  and  by  visits 
to  mothers  after  notifications 
of  birth. 

General  work  of  health  visitors. 


Verminous  persons — cleansing  and  disinfection 
of. 


/  Diagnosis. 
School  j  Intimations  and  advice  to 
Doctor  ^  mothers. 

V  Treatment  in  School  Clinics. 

/  Communicable  diseases. 
School )  Warning   and  instructional 
Nurse        cards  to  mothers. 
Home  visits. 


School 
Work 


Police — attended  by  Police  Surgeon. 

Lunatics — Asylums,  repairs  and  maintenance 
(Landlords'  charges),  paid  for  by  the 
Sanitary  Authority. 

Sanitary  Authority  also  pays  for 
maintenance,  etc.,  of  patients  whose  settle- 
ment cannot  be  determined. 


D. 

Central 
Authorities. 


Arrange  forthe 
medical  treatment 
of- 

Postal  Officials. 
Sailors  and 
Soldiers  (if  any). 
Coastg  uardsmen. 


Lunatics  —  Central 
Government  contri- 
bute a  capitation 
amount  for  main- 
tenance of  patients 
in  Asylums. 


NOTE.— Under  the  Heading 
all  Sanitary  Authorities. 

429.— IX. 


'  C  "  much  of  the  Medical  work  and  work  ancillary  to  it  is  not  carried  out  by 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  IX. 


Handel  in  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  L.C.C.  {Q.  93187.) 


LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


INFORMATION  PREPARED  AT  THE  REQUEST  OP  MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
.  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  THE  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS,  JANUARY,  1908. 

Note. — The  terms  of  the  various  items  of  information  asked  for  are  given  in  CAPITALS  at 

the  head  of  each  section. 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  ALL  THE  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES  OF  THE  COUNCIL'S  WORK 
IN  THE  SPHERE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  are  of  four  kinds,  viz : — 

(a)  Reformatory  schools. 

(b)  Ordinary  industrial  schools. 

(c)  Truant  schools. 

(d)  Day  industrial  schools. 


(1)  Descrip- 
tion of  re- 
.  formatories. 


(2)  Descrip- 
tion of  In- 
dustrial 
-scliools. 


A.— REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS. 

The  powers  of  the  coimcil  with  regard  to  these  schools 
are  acquired  under  Section  III.  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1888,  which  transferred  to  county  council  the 
duties  previously  discharged  by  quarter  sessions  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of, 
and  contribut)(-ns  to,  reformatory  and  industrial  schools. 
Youthful  offenilers  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  have 
been  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  by  penal  servitude 
or  imprisonment,  may  be  "  committed  "  to  reformatory 
schools  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  tlu-ee  or  more  than 
five  years,  but  they  must  not  be  detained  after  they  reach 
the  age  of  nineteen  years.  Unless  they  have  been  pre- 
viously convicted,  they  must,  on  committal,  be  over 
twelve  years  of  age  and  after  detention  for  eighteen 
months  they  may  be  licensed  out  to  employment. 

The  coimcil  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  establish 
reformatory  schools  of  its  own,  but  it  has  entered  into 
agreements  with  the  managers  of  twenty-eight  schools, 
eighteen  for  hojs  and  ten  for  girls.  By  these  agreements 
the  council  undertakes  to  make  a  weekly  contribution 
varying  from  Is.  6d.  to  4s.  towards  the  maintenance  of 
children  sent  from  the  County  of  London.  In  the  cases 
of  eight  of  these  schools  an  out-fit  grant  of  £2  is  paid 
by  the  council  on  the  satisfactory  disposal  of  an  inmate. 
The  council's  interest  in  reformatory  schools  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  the  contribution  of  the  sum  mentioned 
above.  It  is,  however,  proposed  that  the  present  arrange- 
raient  shall  be  terminated  and  that  a  new  Agreement 
shall  be  adopted  under  which  the  council  will  select 
the  school  to  which  each  offender  shall  be  committed 
and  will  be  able  to  ensure  that  the  education,  training 
aid  general  management  are  satisfactory,  and  that  the 
disposals  are  suitable  in  every  respect. 

B.— ORDINARY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS 
(RESIDENTIAL). 

The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  gave  to  school 
boards  power  to  contribute  money  to  industrial  schools 
for  various  purposes  or  to  establish  industrial  schools 
•of  their  own,  and  these  powers  were,  by  the  Act  of  1903, 
transferred  to  the  comicil.    No  child  over  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  can  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  for 
any  offence.    Children  may  be  sent  for  begging,  wander- 
ing, and  not  ha^nng  any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode 
■or  proper  guardianship  or  visible  means  of  subsistence, 
being  found  destitute,  frequenting  the  companj'-  of  reputed 
thieves,  living  in   brothels,  stealing  or  being  beyond 
parental  control.    Under  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
<of  1876,  children  may  be  sent  who  are  "  found  habitually 
wandering,  or  not  under  proper  control,  or  in  the  company 
of  rogues,   vagabonds,   disorderly  persons   or  reputed 
criminals."    They  may  also  be  sent  for  non-attendance 
at  a  day  school,  but,  in  London,  such  children  are  usually 


sent  either  to  a  truant  school  or  to  a  day  industrial  school. 
The  committals  terminate  in  all  cases  when  the  children 
attain  the  age  of  sixteen.  Power  is  given  to  the  managers 
to  grant  to  a  child,  after  detention  for  eighteen  months, 
a  licence  to  live  out  of  the  school,  and  they  are  authorised, 
subject  to  the  child's  consent,  to  apprentice  him  to,  or 
dispose  of  him  in,  any  trade,  calling  or  service ;  or  (with 
the  approval  of  the  Home  Secretary)  by  emigration, 
and  such  disposals  are  as  valid  as  if  the  managers  were 
his  parents.  All  children  except  those  sent  under  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  remain  under  the 
supervision  of  the  managers  of  the  school  until  they 
attain  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  power  is  given 
to  the  managers  to  revoke  a  licence  at  any  time  before 
that  age  is  reached,  and,  for  his  own  protection,  to  recall 
a  child  to  the  school  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  three 
months. 

C— TRUANT  SCHOOLS. 

Trunant  schools  are  not  specially  recognised  in  any 
enactment,  but  are  in  reality  industrial  schools  which 
have  been  certified  by  the  Home  Secretary  solely  for  the 
reception  of  boy^  "  committed "  under  the  Elemientary 
Education  Act  of  1876  for  non-attendance  at  elementary 
schools.  The  usual  practice  is  to  commit  them  up  to 
the  age  at  which  they  would  in  the  ordinary  course 
become  exempt  from  school  attendance,  viz.,  fourteen 
years,  but  they  may  at  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  one  month  be  licensed  out  on  condition  that  they 
attend  regularly  at  a  day  school.  A  boy  (m  his  first 
admission  to  a  truant  school  is  usually  detained  for  a 
period  of  about  three  months,  and  is  then  licensed  out. 
If  he  attends  regularly  at  a  day  school  no  further  action 
is  taken,  but,  in  the  event  of  his  attendance  becoming 
irregular,  his  licence  is  revoked  and  he  is  returned  to 
the  truant  school  for  a  lengthened  period  of  detention, 
usually  about  six  months,  when  he  is  again  licensed  out. 
In  the  event  of  a  boy  who  is  over  thirteen  years  of  age 
being  admitted  or  re-admitted  to  a  truant  school  he 
is  detained  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  order 
that  he  may  benefit  as  much  as  possible  from  the  educa- 
tion and  training  given  in  the  trunant  school  before 
becoming  exempt  from  attendance  at  school.  No  truant 
school  accommodation  has  been  provided  for  girls,  as 
enquiries  which  were  made  in  1894  proved  that  the  number 
of  girl  truants  was  so  small  that  no  special  provision 
of  the  kind  was  needed.  The  few  cases  of  girl  truants 
that  have  to  be  dealt  with  are  usually  "  committed " 
to  ordinary  industrial  schools. 

D.— DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  were  authorised  by  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1870,  which  describes  them  as  being 
schools  in  which  industrial  training,  elementary  education 
and  one  or  more  meals  a  day,  but  not  lodging,  are  pro- 
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vided  for  the  children.  Tliey  are  administered  under 
an  Order  in  Council  of  March  20th,  1877  and  children 
residing  within  2|-  miles  of  the  school  may  be  admitted 
under  an  Order  of  Detention  for  any  of  the  offences 
(with  the  exception  of  wandering)  for  which  they  might 
be  sent  to  an  ordinary  indxistrial  school  or  for  non-atten- 
dance at  an  ordinarj^  day  school.  If  the  child  is  under 
eleven  years  of  age  the  period  of  detention  may  be  for 
not  more  than  three  years,  or,  if  the  child  is  over  that 
age,  until  he  attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Children 
m^y,  in  addition,  be  admitted  under  an  attendance 
order  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  one  year,  or,  as  "  volun- 
tary" eases,  by  agreement  between  the  managers  of 
the  school  and  the  parent. 


In  all  the  schools  mentioned  above  under  A.,  B.,  C,  (5)  Children 
or  D.,  the  children  are  occupied  for  one  half  of  the  day  ^J"®  "  half- 
in  the  schoolroom  and  the  other  half  at  training  in  handi-  t'l"^^'"^- 
craft  or  in  some  industrial  occupation.    Children  who 
are  very  young  or  backward  attend  school  full  time, 
usually  until  they  have  passed  the  second  standard. 

NUMBER  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  SO  DEALT  WITH, 
THEIR  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OR  SORTS, 
THEIR  AGES. 

Numbers  dealt  tvith. — The  numbers  of  children  and  (6)  Children 
young    persons    "  committed "    to    residential    schools  ®f°*'  *° 
throughout  the  coimtry  during  the  year  1906  were  as  sidential 
follows :-  jgQg_ 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Eeformatoiy  schools        .      .      .      -  - 

1,297 

171 

1,468 

Industrial  schools  

2,877 

890 

3,767 

Truant  schools  

1,.530 

1,530 

Totals 

5,704 

1,061 

6,765 

As  compared  with  the  previous  year  there  is  an  increase 
of  487  on  the  total  number  "  committed." 


The  admissions  to  day  industrial  schools  during  the 
sr.me  year  numbered :    boys,  1,223  ;    girls,  744  ;  total. 


1,967  ;   a  decrease  of  23  on  the  number  admitted  in  the 
year  1905. 

The  number  of  young  persons  and  children  dealt  with  (8)  Children 
by  the  London  Coimty  Council  during  the  year  ended  sent  from 
March  31st,  1907,  is  shown  below :~. 


Londoij. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Eeformatory  schools  

134 

16 

150 

Industrial  schools 

612 

202 

814 

Truant  schools      -  -  

250 

250 

Day  industrial  schools  -      -      -      -      -      -  - 

141 

27 

168 

Totals  - 

1,137 

245 

1,382 

This  number  shows  an  increase  of  about  100  on  the 
total  number  dealt  with  during  the  previous  year. 

The  total  numbers  of  children  dealt  with  by  the  London 
education  authority  from  1871  to  March  31st,  1907, 
are  given  below  : — • 


Industrial  schools  - 

Truant  schools 

Day  industrial  schools 

Total 


23,997 
12,051 
1,672 

37,720 


Inasmuch  as  prior  to  1889  the  Justices  for  the  several 
coimties,  parts  of  whose  area  fell  within  the  Metropolis, 
were  the  prison  authorities  for  the  present  Coimty  of 
London  it  is  only  possible  to  supply  the  numbers  of  the 
young  persons  "  committed "  to  reformatories  from 
London  sinc3  that  date,  viz.  :  boys,  2,305  ;  girls,  321  ; 
total,  2,626. 

CLASSES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Reformatory  Schools. — The  young  persons  committed 
to  these  schools  all  come  imder  one  description,  viz., 
those  under  sixteen  years  of  age  "  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  an  offence  punishable  by  penal  servitude  or 
imprisonment."    {See  Paragraph  1.) 

Industrial  Schools. — The  children  committed  to  these 
schools  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 


(a)  Children  of  dissolute  parents  -who  exerciije 
no  control  over  them,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
found  "  wandering,  etc."  {See  Paragraph  2.),  or 
begging,  etc. 

{b)  Children  of  vagrants  who,  when  not  tramping 
the  country,  make  their  homes  in  common  lodging- 
houses  or  in  single  "  furnished  "  rooms. 

(c)  Children  found  in  brothels  or  living  with 
prostitutes. 

{d)  Children  of  respectable  parents  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  out  at  work  all  day  are  unable 
to  exercise  efiScient  supervision  over  them. 

(e)  Children  of  respectable  parents  of  weak  char- 
acter who  are  unable  to  control  them. 

Truant  Schools.— Children  who  dislike  school  and  who  (12)  Classes 
absent  themselves  from  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  of  children 

Day  Industrial  Sclwols. — Speaking  generally,  they  are  schools"* 
for  troublesome  children  whose  homes,  however  poor,  (i3]|  Day  in- 
are  fairly  decent,  and  for  children  who  are  falling  into  dustrial 
bad  or  irregular  habits,  through  the  want  of  proper  schools — 
supervision.    They  are  not  suitable  for  the  vicious  or  classes  of 
"  wandering  "  child  or  for  the  persistent  truant.  children. 

Statistics  for  the  country  generally  are  not  available,  ihtldren^^  °^ 
but  the  following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the  number  sent  to 
sent  at  the  various  ages  from  London  during  the  year  schools  from 
ended  March  31st,  1907  : — ■  London. 
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Ages. 


Industrial  schools. 

Truant 
Schools. 

Day  industrial  school. 

Boys.  1  Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Grand 
Totals. 


Under  3  years 

1 

3 

4 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Over  3  and  under  4 

6 

6 

12 

12 

»  4 

5 

10 

11 

21 

21 

»       5  5) 

6 

9 

9 

18 

18 

)>    6  „ 

7 

15 

19 

34 

1 

2 

2 

37 

»    7    ,  „ 

8 

30 

10 

40 

4 

3 

3 

47 

)>    8  „ 

9 

47 

20 

67 

8 

8 

8 

83 

)>    9  ,, 

10 

59 

21 

80 

35 

20 

20 

135 

„  10 

11 

92 

25 

117 

46 

21 

2 

23 

186 

»  11 

12 

95 

21 

116 

41 

24 

5 

29 

186 

„  12 

13 

134 

31 

165 

51 

28 

10 

38 

254 

»  13 

14 

114 

26 

140 

64 

35 

10 

45 

249 

Totals  - 

612 

202 

814 

250 

141 

27 

168 

1232 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  children  of  tender  years 
dealt  with  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts  are  those 


whom  it  is  necessary  to  remove  from  the  contaminating 
influences  of  criminal,  vicious,  or  immoral  surroundings. 


(15)  List  of 
-CouQcil's 
industrial 
schools. 


(16)  Fel- 
tham. 


(17)  May. 
iord. 


COUNCIL'S  OWN  SCHOOLS,  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OP  EACH,  GIVING  ITS  PARTICULAR  FUNCTION: 
(fl)  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  ;  AND  (b)  DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  list  of  the  schools  maintained  by  the  Council  is  given  below: — 


Name  of  School. 

Address. 

Accommodation. 

Industeial  SuIIOOLS. 

Feltham  (boys) 

Feltham,  Middlesex 

600 

Mayford  (boys)  ------ 

near  Woking,  Surrey 

180 

Gordon  House  Giils'  Home  -      -      -  - 

Richmond  Road,  Isleworth 

70 

Home  for  Little  Boys  

King's  Avenue,  Clapham  Park,  S.W. 

30 

Truant  Schools. 

Upton  House  (boys)      -       .       .      .  . 

Urswick  Road,  Homerton,  N.E. 

150 

Highbury  (boys)  

Highbury  Grove,  N. 

200 

Day  Industrial  Schools. 

Drury  Lane  (mixed)  ----- 

Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

200 

Brunswick  Road  (mixed)      -      -      -  . 

East  India  Dock  Road,  Poplar,  E. 

150 

Ponton  Road  (mixed)  ----- 

Ponton  Road,  Nine  Elms  Lane,  S.W. 

150 

The  following  is  a  description  of  each  school : — 

Feltham. — This  school  was  originally  established  under 
a  special  Act  for  the  reception  of  boys  committed  from 
the  County  of  Middlesex.  It  was  afterwards  certified 
for  the  reception  of  children  committed  under  the  In- 
dustrial Schools  Act  of  1866.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
reception  of  elder  boys,  who  are  committed  for  personal 
delinquencies  or  for  offences  of  a  comparatively  serious 
nature.  The  industrial  training  includes  farm  work,  shoe- 
making,  tailoring,  band  instruction,  carpentry,  brick- 
laying, seamanship,  cookery,  baking,  etc. 

Mayford. — This  school  is  now  used  for  the  reception  of 
boys  who  are  committed  at  an  early  age  for  the  offences 
of  their  parents  or  for  venial  personal  faults.  Boys 
coming  within  the  former  class  are  firyt  sent  to  the  Home 
for  Little  Boys  at  Clapham  Park,  and  are  removed  to 
Mayford  as  places  are  required  for  smaller  children, 
whilst  boys  of  the  second  description  are  sent  direct. 
The  junior  section  is  entirely  under  the  care  of  women, 


and  complete  arrangements  exist  for  the  special  welfare 
of  the  little  boys  at  all  times.  They  are  gradually  ad- 
vanced as  they  progress  educationally  and  develop 
physically,  until  they  are  able  to  take  their  places  among 
the  senior  boys  and  to  commence  their  industrial  training. 
The  trades  taught  are  shoemaking,  tailoring,  carpentry, 
cooking,  baking,  and  farm  work.  The  musical  instruction 
is  a  speciality  ;  it  includes  string  as  well  as  wind  instru- 
ments, and  the  majority  of  the  boys  who  leave  this 
school  enter  Army  bands. 

Gordon  House  Girls'  Home.— This  school  is  reserved  (18)  Go 
for  the  reception  of  girls  whom  it  is  necessary  to  remove  House, 
at  a  very  early  age  from  immoral  homes  (brothels)  or 
from  criminal  or  vagrant  parents.  As  in  the  cases  of 
boys  at  Mayford,  the  education  and  industrial  work  are 
carefully  graded.  Girls  are  specially  and  thoroughly 
trained  in  all  matters  which  will  fit  them  for  domestic 
service  and,  on  leaving,  excellent  situations  at  good 
wages  are  easily  obtained  for  them. 
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Home  for  Li/tle  Boys. — This  Home  is  for  very  young 
boys,  whose  removal  from  immoral  homes  (brothels)  or 
vicious  surroundings  at  an  early  age  is  imperative.  The 
maximum  age  for  admission  is  six  years,  but  the  children 
on  admission  are  befow  that  age.  The  Home  is  uusally 
quite  full,  and,  when  it  is  necessary  to  admit  a  new  child 
the  oldest  boy  in  the  Home  is  transferred  to  the  Mayford 
Industrial  School,  where,  as  already  stated,  the  special 
care  and  attention  which  he  has  previously  received  are 
continued.  The  regulations  provide  that  no  boy  may 
be  retained  after  eight  years  of  age,  but  they  are  usually 
trantiVired  much  earlier.  Those  boys  who  are  old 
enough  attend  a  neighbouring  elementary  school,  and 
those  who  are  too  young,  remain  within  the  Home  or 
■rrounds  under  the  supervision  of  a  nurse. 

Truant  School.". — These  schools  are  for  the  reception  of 
boys  who  will  not  attend  the  ordinary  elementary  school. 
{See  Paragraph  3).  The  industrial  training  comprises 
shoemakLng,  tailoring,  carpentry,  baking  and  laundry 
work.  The  influence  exercised  by  the  schools  them- 
selves, by  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  the  fine  for  non- 
attendance  at  elementary  schools,  and  by  the  more  strin- 
gent application  of  the  law,  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
truancy  to  such  an  extent  that  the  two  schools  provide 
ample  accommodation  for  London  cases,  and  the  Council 
are  also  able  to  admit  cases  from  outside  authorities. 

Day  Industrial  Schools. — These  schools  have  Ijeen 
already  described  (see  Paragraph  4).  The  occupations 
carried  on  are  shoemakirg,  carpentry,  laundry  work, 
printing  and  band  instruction.  Owing  to  various  cir- 
cumstances, the  schools  have  never  been  utilised  to  their 
full  capacity,  but  steps  are  now  being  taken  which  will,  it 
is  hoped,  to  some  extent,  remedy  this  defect  by  securing 
the  admission  of  a  greater  number  of  suitable  "  volun- 
tary "  cases. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  LONDON  COUNTY 
COUNCIL  AND  BOARDS  OF  GUARDIANS  ; 
DO  THEY  DEAL  EVER  WITH  THE  SAME 
FAMILIES  (ARE  ANY  OF  LONDON  COUNTY 
COUNCIL  FAMILIES  IN  RECEIPT  OF  ANY 
KIND  OF  POOR  LAW  RELIEF  ;  IS  THERE 
ANY  INQUIRY  ON  THIS  POINT;  WOULD 
IT  DISQUALIFY  A  CHILD  FOR  LONDON 
COUNTY  COUNCIL  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL); 
IS  THERE  ANY  CO-OPERATION  ? 

There  is  no  record  as  to  whether  any  of  the  families 
from  which  children  are  sent  to  industrial  schools  are 
in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief — no  inquiry  is  made  by 
the  Council  upon  this  point  and  the  fact  of  such  relief 
being  granted  would  not  disqualify  a  child  for  admission 
to  an  industrial  school. 

There  is  at  present  no  co-operation  between  the  Council 
as  education  authority  and  boards  of  guardians,  but 
concerted  action  between  those  bodies  would  undoubtedly 
result  in  a  much  more  efficient  and  economical  system 
of  working.  The  chairman  of  the  special  schools  sub- 
committee of  the  council  (Major  Skinner)  will,  in  the 
course  of  certain  evidence,  which  he  will  give  to  the 
Commission,  submit  a  statement  with  regard  to  cases 
of  children  who,  having  been  dealt  with  in  some  form 
or  other,  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  afterwards  come 
before  the  special  schools  committee  on  being  charged 
at  a  police  court  with  an  offence  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act.  The  list,  of  which  a  copy  is  attached, 
shows  that,  during  a  period  of  twelve  months,  113  cases 
were  so  charged,  and  that  in  ninety-four  cases  it  was 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  children  to 
commit  them  to  industrial  schools.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  is  only  a  partial  record  of  the  cases 
of  such  children  needing  care,  education,  and  training, 
as  there  must  be  many  who  are  lost  sight  of  after  being 
removed  by  their  parents  from  the  care  of  the  guardians. 
Major  Skinner  will  also  submit  proposals  for  ensuring 
that  where  children  of  parents  of  the  vagrant,  dissolute, 
or  criminal  habits  are  admitted  to  workhouses,  casual 
wards,  free  shelters,  or  common  lodging-houses,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  police,  or  of  the  education  authority. 


to  take  steps  to  charge  them  under  the  Industrial  Schools 
Acts,  but  that  in  such  case?  the  charge  for  maintenance 
shall  not  be  local  but  national.  There  is,  however, 
another  phase  of  the  matter  in  which  a  change  might 
beneficially  be  made. 

The  Departmental  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Schools 
which  reported  in  1896  was  of  opinion  that  the  education, 
training,  and  disposal  of  children  by  the  guardians  was 
in  many  respects  rmsatisfactory.  (Education,  Paragraph 
151  of  Report;  Industrial  Training,  Paragraph  166; 
and  Paragraph  195,)  and  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  authority  for  the  management  of  these 
schools  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  result  in  economy 
and  would  greatly  increase  their  efficiency. 

Local  education  authorities  are  now  entrusted  with 
the  work  of  administering  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts. 
In  the  great  majority  of  the  latter  schools  there  has  for 
a  long  time  been  a  gradual  and  continued  improvement, 
and  the  education  is  now  equal  to  that  in  elementary 
schools.  The  industrial  training  is  given  by  men  who 
are  selected,  not  only  for  their  skill  in  their  particular 
trade,  but  also  for  their  ability  to  teach,  and  it  is  so 
thorough,  both  practically  and  theoretically,  that  the 
children,  on  leaving,  can  be  disposed  of  to  good  situations, 
chosen  not  only  on  account  of  the  initial  wage  the  child 
will  receive  but  also  with  regard  to  his  advancement. 

The  classes  of  children  dealt  with  in  Poor  Law  and 
industrial  schools  are  practically  identical,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  schools  which,  in  both  cases,  are, 
in  effect,  "  industrial  schools."  The  fact  of  children 
being  sent  to  one  kind  or  to  the  other  is  largely  acci- 
dental. It  is  true  that,  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  school, 
the  child  has  to  be  committed  by  a  magistrate;  but  this 
fact  alone  is  immaterial  as,  in  the  list  above  referred  to, 
it  is  shown  that  the  great  majority  of  the  children  were 
sent  to  industrial  schools  for  offences  directly  due  to 
their  surroimdings,  and  that,  if  the  law  permitted,  they 
might  have  been  dealt  with  in  Poor  Law  schools.  The 
proposal  of  the  Departmental  Committee  could,  therefore, 
be  easily  and  advantageously  carried  out  by  combining 
the  two  classes  of  schools  under  the  management  of  ^£4)  Pro- 
the  local  education  authorities.  The  existing  accom-  posal  to 
modation  would  allow  of  children  being  classified  and  combine 
distributed  in  a  way  which  is  now  impossible,  and  it  industrial 
would  enable  places  to  be  equably  utilised,  and  thus  and  Poor 
prevent  overcrowding  on  the  one  hand  and  vacant  places  •''-'^w  schools, 
on  the  other.  Moreover,  it  would  be  possible  to  set 
apart  one  or  more  schools  for  cases  requiring  special 
treatment.  Such  a  combination  is  also  desirable  upon 
financial  grounds.  The  Report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  states  that  the  average  annual  cost  per  child 
in  residential  Poor  Law  scnools  varies  from  £40  8s.  4d. 
to  £16  12s.  Id.  This  fact  would  point  to  the  need  for 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  policy  in  the  management 
of  these  schools,  which  should  have  the  effect  of  either 
reducing  a  maximum  which  is  too  high  or  of  increasing 
a  minimum  which  is  too  low. 

There  are  a  few  other  matters  of  a  more  administrative 
character,  which  it  is  desirable  to  mention. 

Detention. — Children  sent  to  industrial  schools  are 
committed  for  a  definite  period,  viz.,  up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen,  with  power  of  recall  by  the  managers  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen.*  Inmates  of  Poor  Law  schools,  other 
than  orphans,  can,  at  any  time,  be  withdrawn  by  their 
parents.  The  retention  of  these  children,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  would  undoubtedly  be  more  beneficial 
for  the  child,  and  also,  ultimately,  more  economical  to 
the  State.  The  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899  provides  for  the 
adoption  of  children  by  the  guardians,  who  may  by  resolu- 
tion, under  certain  specified  conditions,  vest  in  them- 
selves all  the  rights  and  powers  of  parents  until  a  child 
reaches  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  It  would  be  neojssary 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  children  of  tramps 
or  vagrants,  and  it  might  be  desirable  to  go  further  and 
make  them  apply  to  all  Poor  Law  children,  so  that,  before 
any  such  child  could  be  removed  from  the  school,  consent 
must  be  given  under  the  clause  enabling  the  Resolution 
to  be  rescinded,  or  permitting  a  child  to  be  either  per- 
manently or  temporarily  imder  the  control  of  the  parents 
or  of  any  other  relative.    ;This  power  should  be  trans- 

*  It  is  proposed  to  extend  thij  ago  to  tueasy  oae. 
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ferred  to  the  local  education  authority  as  managers  of 
the  schools,  in  order  to  ensure  that  each  case  was  dealt 
with  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  child's  welfare. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  (p.  88)  is  submitted  in  support  of 
this  suggestion  : — 

"  Children  of  Dissolute  Parents. — The  workhouse 
or  infirmary  not  unfrequently  shelters  the  vicious 
and  worthless  parent,  whose  children  receive  their 
education  in  the  school  until  they  are  of  an  age  to 
earn  money,  when  the  parent  discharges  himself 
taking  the  children  with  him.  The  guardians, 
thereupon,  lose  all  control  over  such  children,  al- 
though they  have  borne  the  entire  cost  of  their 
maintenance  and  education,  and  are  aware  of  the 
bad  character  of  the  parent,  and  the  hazardous 
future  awaiting  the  child." 

Provision  should  also  be  made  by  which  parents  who 
possess  means  should  be  compelled  to  contribute  towards 
the  maintenance  of  their  children,  in  the  same  way  that 
parents  now  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of 
children  committed  to  industrial  schools. 

Licence. — The  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Acts  as  to  iicensing  and  revocation  of  licence  should  be 
extended,  so  as  to  apply  to  all  children  under  detention  in 
the  schools  under  the  foregoing  proposals,  as  this  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  enable  managers  of  schools  to 
secure  permanent  good  results  after  the  children  have  left 
the  school. 

The  Report  of  the  Vagrancy  Commission  recently 
issued  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  children  who 
are  now  allowed  to  remain  under  the  care  of  vagrant 
parents  might  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  being  sent  to 
industrial  schools.  In  a  Bill  which  was  afterwards 
introduced  into  Parliament  it  was,  however,  proposed 
that  such  children  should  be  sent  to  Poor  Law  schools, 
but  that  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  should  be  charged 
to  the  council  of  the  county  in  which  the  school  was 
situated.  The  placing  of  the  schools  under  one  central 
authority  would  give  effect  to  both  of  these  recom- 
mendations. 

Tlie  inspection  and  general  administration  of  in- 
dustrial schools  is  entirely  carried  out  by  the  Home 
Office.  The  inspection  of  the  education  in  Poor  Law 
schools  has  recently  been  undertaken  by  the  Board  of 
Education  but  the  schools  generally  are  imder  the  super- 
vision of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

In  the  event  of  the  foregoing  proposals  being  adopted, 
the  local  education  authority  would  be  the  sole  authority 
responsible  for  dealing  with  all  children  within  their 
district.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  whole  of  the 
work  connected  with  the  proposed  joint  schools  to  be 
carried  out  by  one  Government  Department,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  most  appropriate  Department  would 
be  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  result  would  be  of  twofold  advantage,  as  there 
would  then  be  one  local  authority  and  one  Imperial 
authority,  dealing  entirely  with  children  of  all  kinds. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  additional  cost  to  the 
education  authority,  which  would  be  involved  in  the 
transference  of  the  children,  would  be  met  by  the  alloca- 
tion to  them  of  the  rate  now  collected  for  this  work  by 
the  Poor  Law  authority. 

DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Day  industrial  schools  ;  how  many  ;  their  history  ; 
their  present  prospects  ;  how  successful  ? 

What  are  the  hours,  the  curriculum,  feeding,  etc.  ? 

What  payment  is  exacted,  how  fixed,  by  whom  col- 
lected, how  much  actually  obtained,  how  many  prose 
cutions,  etc. 

Proposals  to  extend  sphere  of  these  schools. 

Are  they  now  used  by  Poor  Law  guardians  ;  are  there 
any  Poor  Law  children  ? 

Is  any  inquiry  made  whether  families  are  getting  Poor 
Law  relief ;   would  it  disqualify  ? 


Do  you  know  of  any  boards  of  guardians  anjrwhcre 
using  these  schools,  as  a  method  of  providing  for  outdoor 
relief  of  children  where  the  mothers  have  to  be  away  all 
day  at  work,  or  as  an  alternative  to  trusting  them  with 
adequate  money  relief.  Would  the  London  County 
Council  be  willing  to  receive  such  children  if  the  boards  of 
guardians  sent  them,  and  at  what  fee  ? 


Tliere  are  twenty-one  day  industrial  schools  in  the  (25)  'uin- 
United  Kingdom;  sixteen  in  England  (London,  three),  ber ■  lay 
and  five  in  Scotland. 


indr 
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These  schools  were  originally  day  feeding  schools 
under  voluntary  management  and  were  first  officially  ' 
recognised  in  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876.    As  a  i 
result  of  this  Act  day  industrial  schools  first  began  to  be  (27)  lio- 
established  by  English  school  boards  in  1878  and  wherever  o*ss;  e, 
they  have  been  maintained  the  general  results  have  been  ' 
decidedly  good,  necessarily  varying  with  the  locality 
and  also  with  the  policy  and  attitude  of  the  local  authority 
by  whom  they  are  administered.    The  children  make 
rapid  progress  with  their  school  work  and  industrial 
training,  especially  having  regard  to  the  unfavourable 
condition  of  mental  and  physical  backwardness  in  which 
they  are  usually  admittted. 

Owing  probably  to  an  insufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  day  industrial 
schools  is  not  generally  appreciated.  It  is  frequently 
contended  that  inasmuch  as  the  children  return  each 
evening  to  their  imdesirable  associations  in  the  streets 
and  to  the  often  more  objectionable  surroundings  in  their 
homes,  the  effect  of  the  school  if  not  entirely  neutralised 
is  greatly  diminished.  For  such  opinions  there  is,  prima 
facie,  plausible  justification.  Actual  experience  has 
proved  that  the  conclusion  is  not  sustained.  If  no 
discrimination  were  exercised  in  the  selection  of  cases 
committed  to  these  schools,  doubtless  many  of  them 
would  be  failures.  It  has  been  stated,  (see  Paragraph 
13.),  however,  that  children  are  not  sent  from  vicious  or 
immoral  homes,  and  with  regard  to  other  homes  many  of 
them  wretched  and  comfortless  through  thriftless  and 
careless  habits,  it  has,  in  numerous  instances,  been  found 
that  the  training  of  the  child  and  its  acquisition  of  habits 
of  cleanliness,  order,  and  regularity,  have  had  a  benefical 
influence  upon  the  home.  The  children,  in  fact,  have 
reformed  the  home  and  improved  the  habits  of  the  parents. 
With  regard  to  the  evil  influences  of  the  streets,  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  in  some  cases  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  moral  advantage  to  remove  from 
them  all  children,  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  recog- 
nised that  they  are  no  worse  for  the  day  industrial  child 
than  for  the  elementary  school  child. 

In  London  the  terms  of  the  Order  in  Council  have  been 
rigidly  observed,  and  no  child  has  been  received  as  a 
"  voluntary  case "  whose  parents  had  not  previously 
entered  into  an  agreement,  enforceable  at  law,  to  pay 
the  statutory  contribution  of  not  less  than  Is  per  week 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  child.  In  Glfsgow  and 
Liverpool  it  has  been  the  practice  to  admit  children  in 
instances  of  extreme  poverty  without  any  payment 
from  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  the  schools  have  thus 
become,  in  these  instances,  not  only  schools  for  the  recep- 
tion of  delinquent  children  committed  thereto  by  the 
magistrates,  but  also  feeding  schools  for  necessitous 
children. 

For  various  reasons,  principally  because  of  unsuitable 
position,  the  London  day  industrial  schools  have  not 
hitherto  been  utilised  to  their  full  extent  for  committed 
cases,  but  steps  have  recently  been  taken  for  the  ad- 
mission of  "  voluntary "  cases  on  the  payment  by  the 
parent  of  the  cost  of  the  food,  which  it  is  hoped  will  result 
in  many  of  the  vacancies  being  occupied. 

The  industrial  training  given  in  the  London  schools  (28)  Di 
is  generally  recognised  as  being  exceptionally  good,  posals. 
No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  suitable  employ- 
ment either  for  boys  or  girls,  as  applications  from  trades- 
men, manufacturers,  and  others  are  frequently  more 
numerous  than  can  be  granted.  The  total  number  of 
children  f'iacharged  from  the  three  day  industrial  schools 
during  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1907,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  their  periods  cf  deteutior,  was  141.    From  the 
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table  given  in  paragraph  38  it  will  be  seen  that  thirteen 
were  disposed  of  to  the  Army  one  to  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  twenty-five  to  trades,  eight  to  domestic  service, 
one  to  farm  service,  nine  to  factories,  tliree  to  dock  service, 
and  the  remainder  were  placed  in  various  occupations 
which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  of  a  permanent 
character. 

Although  the  legal  powers  of  the  managers  cease  when 


the  children  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  the  Council 
has  recognised  the  necessity  for  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  them  after  they  leave,  and  the  superintendents 
not  only  procure  situations  for  them,  but  also  visit  their 
homes  and  report  on  their  subsequent  career. 

The  following  table  furnishes  information  regarding 
the  children  who  have  left  the  schools  during  the  last 
three  years  : — 


Present  Circumstances. 

Particulars  of  those  in  employment. 

School. 

Total  No.  dis- 
1  charged. 

In  regular 
employment 

1  Casual  employ- 
ment. 

Attending 
Ordinary  Ele- 
1  mentary  Sch'ls. 

1  Sent  to  Resi- 
dential Indus- 
trial Schools. 

Emigrated. 

Unknown 

Died. 

j  Lapsed  into 
1  Crime. 

Discharged  to 
Guardians. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Trades. 

1 

Various 
employments. 

Domestic 
Service. 

Sea  service. 

Farming. 

o 

Drury-lane 

184 

127 

14 

19 

12 

9 

2 

1 

15 

3 

76 

38 

9 

141 

Brunswick-i'oad   . . . 

202 

136 

18 

17 

17 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

28 

36 

70 

14 

4 

2 

154 

Ponton-road 

117 

82 

6 

9 

15 

1 

3 

1 

7 

27 

51 

3 

88 

Total  

503 

345 

38 

45 

44 

3 

15 

5 

3 

5 

50 

3 

139 

159 

26 

4 

2 

383 

Percentage  

76-1 

9 

8-7 

•6 

3 

1 

•6 

1 

13-05 

•78 

36-3 

41-5 

6-78 

1 

•5 

lools. 
of 
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The  ordinary  school  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
but  the  children  may  be  admitted  at  6  a.m.,  and  are 
then  under  the  supervision  of  the  resident  officer  until 
the  general  assembly  at  8  a.m. 

The  curriculum  differs  in  extent  only  from  that  of 
the  ordinary  residential  industrial  school,  and  consists 
of  school-work  and  industrial  training  in  equal  propor- 
tions, together  with  the  usual  recreation. 

The  feeding  comprises  three  meals  a  day,  and  is  in 
conformity  with  a  dietary  table  drawn  up  under  expert 
medical  advice  and  approved  by  the  Home  Office  in- 
spector. The  average  cost  per  head  in  London  is  Is.  8d. 
per  week. 

The  parental  contributions  in  committed  cases  may 
be  a  sum  not  exceeding  2s.  a  week,  and  for  voluntary 
cases  the  minimum  payment  per  week  is  fixed  at  Is. 
The  parental  contributions  are  fixed  by  the  magistrate 
at  the  time  of  making  the  order  in  "committed"  cases, 
and  are  collected  and  retained  by  the  local  authority. 

A  sum  of  £3,201  was  obtained  from  the  parents  of 
3.284  children  in  attendance  at  the  day  industrial  schools 
throughout  the  country  during  the  year  1906,  giving 
an  average  of  about  £1  a  head.  The  amount  collected 
from  the  parents  of  London  County  Council  children 
during  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1907  was  £410  16s.  Id., 
or  a  sum  ol  £1  18s.  7d.  per  head  on  the  average  number 
maintained. 

The  number  of  prosecutions  instituted  by  the  council 
for  the  recovery  of  arrears  of  contribution  during  the 
same  period  was  132. 

Sieps  which  have  already  been  taken  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  these  schools  in  London  are  set  out  in  Para- 
graph 27. 

The  London  day  industrial  schools  have  never  been 
used  by  the  Poor  Law  guardians. 

No  inquiry  is  made  in  the  case  of  children  admitted  to 
the  London  schools  as  to  whether  the  parents  are  in 
receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief,  and  if  it  were  known  that  such 
was  the  case  the  fact  would  not  disqualify  the  children 
from  admission. 

Section  16  (3)  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876 
provides  that,  in  the  case  of  childi'en  "  committed  "  by  a 
magistrate,  if  the  parent  is  unable  to  pay  the  contribution 
ordered,  the  guardians  may  give  him  sufficient  relief  to 
enable  him  to  pay  the  same,  or  so  much  of  it  as  they 
consider  him  unable  to  pay. 


It  is  not  known  whether  boards  of  guardians  are  any- 
where using  these  schools  as  a  means  of  providing  outdoor 
relief.  The  adoption  of  the  proposals  (Paragraph  23)  as  to 
all  industrial  and  Poor  Law  children  being  dealt  with  by 
the  local  education  authority  would  make  it  possible  to 
utilise  these  schools  for  the  reception  of  children  whose 
parents  (or  in  the  case  of  a  widow  or  widower,  the  sur- 
viving parent)  have  to  be  away  from  home  all  day  and 
where  some  assistance  is  necessary  in  consequence  of 
poverty  to  prevent  the  parent  from  entering  the  work- 
house or  from  becoming  the  recipient  of  outdoor  relief. 
The  admission  of  the  childi'en  in  such  cases  to  a  day 
industrial  school  would  be  more  satisfactory  and  more 
economical  than  the  granting  of  ordinary  outdoor  relief, 
inasmuch  as  the  child  would  receive  three  good  meals 
a  day  together  with  education  and  training  such  as  would 
enable  it  to  maintain  itself  on  leaving.  The  cost  of  food 
would  only  be  about  Is.  8d.  per  week,  of  which  6d.  would 
be  received  from  the  Treasury,  leaving  the  net  cost  at 
Is.  2d.  It  is  believed  that  this  would  be  found  to  be  a 
most  suitable  and  valuable  method  of  assisting  struggling 
parents  of  good  character. 

OPINION  AS  TO  RESULTS  UPON  THE  CHILD- 
REN, ESPECIALLY  AS  REGARDS  THEIR 
SELF-SUPPORT  IN  AFTER  LIFE;  AND  TO 
WHAT  THE  SUCCESS  IN  THIS  RESPECT 
IS  ATTRIBUTED. 

The  practical  result  of  the  training  and  care  received  (38)  Dis- 
by  the  children  is  demonstrated  in  the  following  table,  posals  diir- 
showing  the  disposals  during  the  year  ended  March  31st,  '"^S 
1907 :—  y'^'^'^- 

[The  table,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  "Replies  by  t\e 
London  County  Council  to  questions  as  to  Industrial  and 
Reformatory  Schools,  d;c.,"  will  be  found  printed  in  Ajyp. 
No.  LXXIII.]. 

Evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  good  results  are  of  a  (3^)  Rg- 
permanent  nature  is  furnished  by  the  following  tal)le,  suits  ten 
which  gives  information  extending  over  a  period  of  ten  yaars  after 
years  respecting  all  children  sent  by  the  Council  who  disposaL 
have  left  the  schools : — 

[The  table,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  "  Replies  by  the 
London  County  Council  to  questions  as  to  Industrial  anZ 
Reformatory  Schools,  d-c,"  will  be  found  printed  in  App. 
No.  LXXIII.] 
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At  the  end  of  three  years,  after  a  child  has  left  the 
school,  the  further  supervision  of  the  managers  is  entirely- 
voluntary.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  managers 
and  the  superintendents  of  schools  take  a  great  personal 
interest  in  the  careers  of  their  old  scholars  and  make 
every  effort,  either  by  correspondence  or  by  personal 
visits,  to  keep  in  touch  with  them. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  "  unknown  " 
cases  increases  year  by  year.    It  must  not  be  assumed. 


however,  that  these  young  persons  are  unsatisfactory. 
On  the  other  hand  many  of  them  are,  doubtless,  doing 
well.  The  percentage  of  girls  who  are  unknown  is  greater 
than  that  of  boys  and  this  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  marry  and  do  not  desire  that  their 
former  detention  in  an  industrial  school  shall  be  known. 

The  following  instances  in  which  former  inmates  of 
industrial  schools  have  done  exceptionally  well  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest : — 


Name  of  School. 


Boy  or  Girl. 


Particulars. 


Boys'  Schools — 
Ardwick  Green 


Blandford 


Boys'  Home 


East  London 


Field-lane 

99 

Macclesfield 


Mount  Edgcumbe  "  - 


Girls'  Schools- 
Elm  House 
St,  Mary's 


B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 

H 
I 
J 

K 
L 

M 
N 


O 
P 


R 
S 
T 
U 
V 

w 

X 


Y 
YY 


Z 

AA 

AB 

AC 

AD 
AE 
AP 
AG 

AH 
AI 
AJ 
AK 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 


During  past  forty  years  has  been  engaged  in  mission  work, 
has  built  a  school  and  lodging  home  for  girls,  is  a  member 
of  board  of  guardians,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Secretary  of  Coffee  Tavern  Company. 

Salesman  in  a  large  wholesale  warehouse  at   

Band  sergeant  in  the  Army. 

Scholarship  student,  Royal  College  of  Music 

Art  metal  repousse  worker  (foreman). 

Cabinet  maker  :  vice-president  of  local  branch  of  first-clasa 
cabinet  makers. 

Superintendent  of  police,  India. 

Secretary  of  Y.M.C.A.  (Army). 

Bandmaster  at  industrial  school. 

Army  paymaster-sergeant.  \ 
Owner  of  a  large  hotel,  Adelaide.  ^' 
Barrack  warden,  Portsmouth. 

Band  sergeant.  Royal  Marines ;  had  charge  of  band  on 
H.M.S.  "  Ophir  "  on  the  Prince  of  Wales'  visit  round  the 
world. 

Instructor  in  gymnastics,    College. 

Head  master,  typewriting  and  shorthand  department, 

  College. 

Manager  of  boot  department,   Stores. 

Soloist,  Royal  Horse  Guards'  Band. 
Chief  clerk,  Bank,  Paris. 
Postmaster,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Sergeant,  Soiith  African  Constabulary. 
Owns  farm  in  Manitoba. 
Sergeant,  City  police. 

Served  twelve  years  in  Army  band  ;  afterward  messenger, 
London  County  Council  Education  Offices  ;  now  school 
attendance  officer,  London  County  Council. 

Owns  farm  in  Canada. 

Principal  of  High  School,  near  New  York,  and  recently 
appointed  Superintendent  of  a  sub-division  of  a  county 
under  the  Board  of  Education,  United  States  of  America. 

Relieving  officer,   Union. 

Large  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer,  in  a  prosperous  way  of 

business.    Trade  learnt  at  school. 
Prosperous  man  of  business  in  trade  learnt  whilst  at  the 

school. 

Is  a  B.Sc,  F.I.C.,  and  F.C.S.  ;  manager  of  Government 

cordite  works,  India. 
Foreman  brushmaker. 

In  charge  of  Passenger  Traffic  Office,  Brooklyn. 

Owns  farm  in  Canada  value  £1,000. 

Proprietor  of  two  large  hosiery  and  outfitting  shops  in 

South-west  London. 
Gunner,  Channel  Fleet. 
Torpedo  gunner  (warrant  rank). 
Bandmaster  on  a  training  ship. 

Apprenticed  to  Merchant  Service ;  now  holds  captain's 
certificate. 

Assistant  matron.  Girls'  Industrial  School. 
Nursery  governess,  Mexico  (now  married). 
Nursery  governess,  France. 
Teacher  London  County  Council  school. 
Teacher  in  High  School  (Colonial  appointment). 


(40)  Rea- 
sons for 
successful 
disposals 
and  careers. 


The  success  in  regard  to  disposals  and  after  careers 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  industrial  school 
child  is  under  care  and  training  uninterruptedly  from 
the  time  of  his  entry  into  the  school  imtil  his  final  dis- 
posal and  that  he  cannot,  in  the  meantime,  be  removed 


by  his  parents.  The  education  and  training  is  pro- 
gressively and  methodically  carried  on  throughout  hia 
school  course.  The  general  training  is  systematic.  The 
individual  child  is  studied  as  to  his  fitness  for  any  par- 
ticular calling  or  occupation ;   his  life  in  the  school,  the 
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discipline,  instruction,  recreation  and  feeding  are  all 
arranged  -mth  the  sole  object  of  making  him  reliant  and 
self-supporting. 

When  a  child  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and 
nine  months,  a  full  report  with  regard  to  his  eduoational 
attainments,,  industrial  occupations,  conduct,  mental 
capacity  and  physical  condition  must  be  furnished  to 
the  council,  together  with  a  suggestion  by  the  managers 
as  to  the  most  suitable  age  and  manner  of  disposal. 
With  this  information  before  them  the  council  is  able 
to  come  to  a  decision  in  each  case,  which  the  managers 
imdertake  to  carry  out.  If  it  is  subsequently  foimd  that 
effect  cannot  be  given  to  this  decision,  the  case  is  re- 
submitted with  an  explanation  and  an  alternative  method 
of  disposal  is  decided  upon.  From  the  time  a  child 
leaves  the  school  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  he  is  kept  under  observation  by  the  managers 
who  submit  a  jieriodical  report  to  the  council  in  every 
case. 

The  reasons  for  the  success  of  industrial  school  childi'en 
in  after-life  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(I)  Continuous  treatment  of  the  child  in  the  school 
and  the  non-interference  of  parents. 


(2)  The  formation  of  character  by  the  general 
system  of  training  and  education  and  the  preparation 
of  the  child  for  final  disposal. 

(3)  The  care  exercised  in  the  disposal  as  to  the 
choice  of  suitable  occupations. 

(4)  The  supervision  by  the  superintendent  or 
matron  and  managers  ;  the  watchful  eye  and  the 
helping  hand  during  a  compulsory  period  of  three 
or  four  years  after  leaving  the  school  and  voluntary 
supervision  for  an  indefinite  time  afterwards. 

(5)  The  fact  that  information  as  to  each  case 
must  be  furnished  to  the  Council  from  the  time  a 
child  is  eligible  for  disposal  imtil  he  attains  the  age 
of  eighteen  years. 

CERTIFIED  SCHOOLS  USED  BY  THE  COUNCIL ;  (43^  List  of 
HOW   MANY;      DESCRIBE    AGREEMENTS  Agreemeiit 


AND  EXPERIENCE  AS  TO  THEM; 
INSPECTED. 


HOW 


Schools. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools  with  which  the  council  has  agreements : — 


(a)  Reformatories. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


9. 
10. 


Name  and  situation. 


Protestant  boys  (348). 
"  Akbar  "  Reformatory  Ship,  Rock  Ferry,  near  Birkenhead 
Bedfordshire  Reformatory,  Carlton,  Bedford  -       -       -       -  . 

"  Cornwall,"  Thames  Reformatory  School  Ship,  off  Purfleet 

Devon  and  Exeter,  Whipton,  Exeter  ...... 

Herts  Reformatory,  Chapmore  End,  Ware    -       .       .       .  . 

Kingswood  Reformatory,  near  Bristol 

Leeds  Reformatory,  Adel,  near  Leeds  ...... 

Liverpool  Farm  School,  Newton-le- Willows  

Fylde  Farm  (late  Manchester  and  Salford  Reformatory),  Poulton-le- 
Fylde,  Preston. 

Monmouthshire  Reformatory,  near  Pontypool       .       .       .  . 
Northampton  Reformatory,  Tiffield,  Toivcester  -       .       .       .  . 
Philanthropic  Society's  Farm  School,  Redhill       -  - 
Stoke  Farm  Reformatory,  Bromsgrove 

Wiltshire,  Warminster  

Jewish  boys  (20). 
North-Eastem  Reformatory,  Netherton,  Morpeth,  Northumberland  - 

Roman  Catholic  boys  (55). 
Birkdale  Farm  School,  Ainesdale,  near  Southport        .       .  . 
National  Nautical  School,  Farnworth,  near  Wednes      .       .  . 
St.  John's  (late  St.  Edward's)  Reformatory,  Walthamstow  - 

Protestant  girls  (28). 

Dairy  House  Reformatory,  Loanhead,  Edinburgh  -       .  -  . 

Devon  and  Exeter  Reformatory  and  Refuge,  Exeter    -  .  . 

House  of  Refuge,  East  Chapelton,  near  Glasgow  -       -  -  - 

Liverpool  Reformatory,  Mount  Vemon-green,  Liverpool 

Red  Lodge  Reformatory,  Bristol  ------- 

Reformatory  School,  Blackhorse  Lane,  Ipswich     .       .  .  . 


Total  number  of 
London  boys  or 
girls  in  school  on 
September  30th, 
1907. 


Sunderland  Reformatory  ------- 

Tozteth  Park  Reformatory,  Liverpool      -       .       -  - 

Roman  Catholic  girls  (5). 
Amo's  Court  Reformatory,  near  Bristol,  Gloucester 
Lancashire  Reformatory,  May  Place,  Old  Swan,  Liverpool 


Total 
accommodation. 


(a)  With  regard  to  the  schools  printed  in  italics,  the  contracts  to  take  further  cases  have  expired. 
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Industrial  Schools. 

Number  of 

London  County 

Council  cases 

-NT               £   e  U  1 

^aiue  01  ocnool. 

Address. 

Accommodation. 

under  detention 

on  March  31st, 

1907. 

Schools  for  Boys  other  than 

Roman  Catholic. 

Albert  

Corporation  Road,  Birkenhead  - 

120 

1 

Ardwick  Green  

Ardwick  Grieen,  near  Manchester 

200 

84 

Barnes  Home  

TT       1.          HT                                  IT           1  J. 

Heaton  Mersey,  near  Manchester 

119 

Bath  

Twerton,  Bath  

180 

69 

Blandford  [Dorset  County  UouncilJ 

Mil  borne      St.      Andrew  s,  near 

bO 

27 

Blandford. 

Boys'  Home  

Regent  s  Park  Road,  N.W. 

140 

124 

Buxton  ------ 

Buxton  Lamas,  near  Norwich  - 

90 

9 

Church  Farm  Boys  Home 

East  Barnet     -       -       -       -  - 

OA 

yu 

47 

Clifton  

Hotwells  Road,  Clifton  Wood,  Bristol  - 

200 

85 

Vho     Training  Ship 

Off  Bangor,  North  Wales  - 

ZOU 

8 

Desford      [County      Borough  of 

Desford,  near  Leicester  - 

200 

59 

Leicester]. 

East  London    -       -       .       .  - 

Brook  bank  Road,  Lewisnam,  S.E. 

1  KA 

151 

Field  Lane  

Hillfield    Road,    West  Hampstead, 

130 

111 

N.W. 

Hayes  (Jewish  cases  only) 

TT                   TIT  •  ,1  If 

-Hayes,  Middlesex     -       -       -  - 

DU 

42 

Hereford  ------ 

T»                CM.           1.       TT           J?  Jl 

Bath  Street,  Hereford 

79 

Leeds  [Shadwell)  [County  Borough  of 

Moortown,  Leeds      .       .       .  . 

1  OA 

180 

4 

Leed.s[. 

Macclesfield  

TV             1        r^i              1         H  r             7  /^17 

Brook  Street,  Macclesheld 

150 

44 

Tl.r  *  7  77       7                7          r/~(             J              Ti                  7  J 

Middlesbrough    [County    Borough  of 

Lmthorpe,  Middlesbrough  - 

DO 

2 

Middlesbrough^ . 

Milton   Children  s   Home  [Frotestant 

Farnborough,  Hants  ...  - 

11 

Nonconformists  only). 

134 

Mount  Ldgcuni  be    Trammg  hhip  - 

Off  Saltash,  Cornwall  ... 

Op:  A 

National  Nautical  School  (formerly 

Portishead,  near  Bristol  - 

350 

43 

Formidable    irammg  bhip). 

Purbrook  Boys''  Farm  Home     -  ^ 

Purbrook,  Cos/mm,  Hants  - 

yo 

11 

Shustoke  [Birmingham  City  Council^  - 

Coleshill,  near  Birmingham 

1  Art 

4 

CIj           7            Ti     '  J           Ti           '771  TJ 

Standon  Bridge  Boys  Farm  Home 

r»j        J                Ti    'J                   _    ^         771^.7  A  nZ. 

Standon     Bridge,     near  LccleshaU, 

OA 

yu 

1 

Stafford. 

2t 

Stockport      (Protestant  Noncon- 

Offerton, Stockport  .       -       .  - 

150 

formists  only). 

Toxteth  Park  

77,    Grafton    Street,    Toxteth  Park, 

OAA 

zuu 

8 

Liverpool. 

18 

Walsham-le-Willoivs  -       -       -  - 

Near  Bury  St.  Edmund  s,  Suffolk 

A 

40 

Werrington     [Staffordshire  County 

Werrington,  near  Stoke    .       -  - 

1  ^^A 

IbO 

26 

Council]. 

19 

York  

Marygate,  Bootham,  York 

1  OA 

IzO 

Roman  Catholic  Boys. 

68 

Bishop  Brown  Memorial  - 

Stockport  

100 

Cannington  

Cannington,  near  Bridgwater  - 

100 

60 

St.  Nicholas      -       -               -  - 

Manor  House,  Little  Ilford,  Essex 

250 

112 

St.  Vincent's  

Dartford,  Kent        .       .       .  - 

OAA 

zOO 

1 

St.    Vincent's    Branch    School  for 

Northwood  Road,  Whitstable  - 

50 

47 

Littie  Boys 

Total  (Boys) 

5,285 

1,836 

ScJiools  for  Girls  other  than 

Roman  Catholic. 

Bath  

17,  Walcot  Parade,  Bath 

80 

41 

Cold  Ash  

Hill  House,  Cold  Ash,  near  Newbury  ■ 

OA 

2 

Coventry  Girls'  Home 

Leicester  Street,  Coventry 

KA 
OO 

23 

Elm  House  (late  School  of  Discipline) 

Parson  s  Green,  Fulham,  S.W. 

>4  A 
40 

24 

"  Greenwood  "  

Halstead,  Essex       -       -       -  . 

70 

46 

Jewish  (Girls)    -       -       -       .  - 

69,  Stamford  Hill,  N.      -       -  - 

30 

7 

"  King  Edward  "  - 

Andrews   Road,   Cambridge  Heath, 

1  OA 

IzU 

64 

N.E. 

Leeds,  Beckett  Home 

Meanwood,  Leeds  .... 

30 

14 

Lichfield   [Staffordshire  County 

Lichfield  ...... 

55 

29 

Council]. 

Liverpool  

39,    Northumberland  Terrace,  Liver- 

100 

3 

pool. 

30 

15 

Maurice  Girls'  Home 

■  7,  Mattock  Lane,  Ealing,  W.  - 

Pljnuouth         -       .       -  . 

-   16,  Portland  Villas,  Plymouth 

55 

35 

P.  ole  

-  West  Street,  Poole,  Dorset 

100 

62 

Portsmouth  and  South  Hants  - 

-  Waterlooville,  Cosham,  Hants  - 

36 

28 

Princess  Mary  Village  Homes  - 

-  Addlestone,  near  Weybridge  - 

180 

85 

I 
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Number  of 

London  County 

Total 

Council  cases  - 

Name  of  School. 

AdJress. 

Accommodation. 

under  detention 

on  March  31st, 

1907. 

Sale  

Sale,  near  Manchester 

100 

33 

JShi'ptoii  -  UTidcr  -  W' ychicoodi  {'pf€~ 

Oxfordshire       -       -       -       -  - 

36 

5 

vicmsly  at  Hemel  Hempstead). 

39 

Stcinh,opo  Hous©       .       .       .  . 

14,    Somerset   Street,  Kingsdown, 

60 

Bristol. 

StocPport  

Dialstone  Lane,  Stockport 

65 

10 

Thorparch  [County  Borou<"h  of  LeecisJ 

Thorparch,  near  Leeds 

100 

York        .       .       .      ^.       .  . 

Lowther  Street,  York      .       .  . 

50 

19 

Roman  Catholic  Girls. 

Nazareth  House       .       .       .  - 

Isleworth,  Middlesex 

120 

49 

St.  Elizabeth's  

Salisbury  ------ 

110 

9 

St.  Joseph's  

Howard  Hill,  Sheffield 

120 

2 

St.  Mary's  

Wellesley  Road,  West  Croydon 

150 

128 

Total  (Girls) 

1,917 

787 

Total  (Boys  and  Girls)  - 

7,202 

2,623 

The  Council  has  ceased  to  send  children  to  those  schools  printed  in  italics. 


The  agreements  with  the  reformatories  were  entered 
into  by  the  council,  as  prison  authority,  before  it  became 
the  local  education  authority.  (For  conditions  of  agree- 
ment see  Paragraph  1.) 

The  present  agreement  with  the  managers  of  industrial 
schools  was  adopted  in  1905.  It  provides  for  the  ad- 
mission of  cases  sent  by  the  council  on  payment  of  sums 
varying  according  to  the  degree  of  efficiency  attained 
by  the  school.  The  Treasury  contribution  is  supple- 
mented so  as  to  make  a  total  weekly  sum  of  10s.  for  boys 
schools  of  the  highest  and  8s.  for  those  of  the  lowest  grade. 
The  amount  in  the  cases  of  girls'  schools  is  Is.  lower 
in  each  case.  The  schools  are  assessed  annually  upon 
reports  furnished  by  the  council's  officers,  who  examine 
the  children  as  to  their  education  and  progress  and  also 
inquire  into  the  industrial  training,  food,  clothing,  health, 


domestic  arrangements,  sanitary  condition,  etc.  The 
council  appoint  a  representative  upon  the  committee  of 
management  of  each  school  who  submits  an  annual 
report,  and  who  is  also  expected  when  necessary  to  inform 
them  at  other  times  of  any  matter  which  comes  under  his 
notice.  The  question  of  disposals  is  dealt  with  in  Para- 
graphs 38  to  42  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  each 
case  approved  by  them  the  council  make  an  outfit  grant 
of  £3  and  also  a  weekly  licensing  allowance  for  thirty-nine 
weeks  (amounting  to  52s.  in  all)  to  enable  the  managers 
efficiently  to  supervise  the  children  during  the  critical 
period  following  their  leaving  the  school. 

The  council's  agreement  has  proved  a  'most  valuable 
instrument  in  raising  the  industrial  schools  to  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency. 


ARE  THERE  POOR  LAW  CHILDREN  IN  THESE  PARTICULAR  SCHOOLS;  HOW  MANY;  WHICH 
UNIONS  DO  yHEY  COME  FROM  ;  DO  THEY  DIFFER  FROM  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
CHILDREN  IN  ANY  WAY ;  IS  THERE  ANY  OBJECTION  TO  MIXING  POOR  LAW  AND  LONDON 
COUNTY  COUNCIL  CHILDREN. 


At  some  of  these  industrial  schools  there  are  children 
who  have  been  sent  by  Poor  Law  guardians,  but  the 
council  has  no  official  information  as  to  the  number  of 
schools  receiving  such  children  or  as  to  the  number  of 
children  who  are  inmates  of  the  schools. 


Speaking  generally  they  do  not  differ  from  the  children 
sent  by  education  authorities.  This  question  and  also 
that  relating  to  the  children  of  both  classes  being  dealt 
with  in  the  same  schools  is  explained  fully  in  Paragraph  23. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM :  {a)  PARENTS  OR  OTHER  RELATIONS  ;  (6)  OTHER  PERSONS  ;  HOW  MUCH 
ORDERED  TO  BE  PAID  AND  HOW  DETERMINED;  BY  WHOM  COLLECTED;  IN  WHAT 
PROPORTION  ACTUALLY  RECEIVED;  GIVE  INSTANCES  OF  PROSECUTIONS;  HOW  MANY 
PROSECUTIONS  ? 


Parental  contributions  towards  the  mamtenance  of 
children  committed  to  reformatory  or  industrial  schools  are 
fixed  by  magistrates  either  at  the  time  the  child  is  sent 
away  or  at  a  later  date.  The  maximum  is  fixed  by  the 
Reformatory  or  Industrial  Schools  Act  respectively  at 
5s.  a  week,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  an  order  for  the  full 
amount  is  made.  The  amounts  are  collected  by  the 
agents  of  the  inspector  of  reformatory  and  industrial 


schools  and  go  to  the  relief  of  the  Treasury  contribution. 
From  the  report  of  the  inspector  of  industrial  schools  for 
1906,  it  appears  that  the  sum  collected  amounts  to 
£1  13s.  lid.  per  head  in  reformatory  and  £1  5s.  2d.  per 
head  in  industrial  school  cases,  but  it  is  not  known  what 
proportion  this  bears  to  tlie  amount  ordered.  The 
prosecutions  are  instituted  by  officers  of  the  Gc'vernmenb 
who  alone  can  furnish  this  information. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XI.  (A). 

Handed  in  hy  Messrs.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  K.C.,  and  Walter  Lloyd  Jones.   (Q.  93611)  (2). 

Number  of  Homeless  and  Destitute  Men  dealt  with  in  Church  Army  Labour  Homes,  from  January  1st,  1903, 
to  September  30th,  1907  ;  their  previous  record  and  their  record  with  this  Society. 


Admission  Orders  Issued. 


Homes. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

9  months. 

1906-7. 
12  months. 

1,862 

2,154 

1,927 

1,642 

2,012 

Provinces  

3,229 

3,726 

4,295 

4,020 

4,666 

♦Total     -      -      -  - 

5,091 

5,880 

6,222 

5,662 

6,678 

Orders  not  presented  ... 

241 

169 

180 

144 

156 

Men  admitted  -      -      -      .  - 

4,850 

5,711 

6,042 

5,518 

6,522 

For  results  see  below. 


Previous  Record  of  the  Applicants. 


1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1906-7. 

Ldn. 

Prov. 

Ldn. 

Prov. 

Ldn. 

Prov. 

Ldn. 

Prov. 

Ldn. 

Prov. 

Had  never  been  in 
Prison  or  Workhouse 

984 

1,322 

1,035 

1,023 

819 

1,634 

713 

1,536 

901 

1,397 

Had  been  in  Work- 
house or  Casual 
Ward 

501 

1,276 

632 

1,845 

568 

1,723 

486 

1,648 

585 

2,207 

Had  been  in  Prison 

377 

631 

487 

858 

540 

938 

443 

836 

526 

1,062 

1,862 

3,229 

2,154 

3,726 

1,927 

4,295 

1,642 

4,020 

2,012 

4,666 

*  Total  - 

5,091 

5,880 

6,222 

5,662 

6,678 

Record  of  Men  with  the  Church  Army. 


1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1906-7. 

Total. 

Total  men  admitted  -      -      -  . 
Men  who  failed  to  pass  the  three  days'  work 

*Men  entered  on  Books  as  Inmates 
Deduct — 

Men  remaining  in  the  Homes  at  end  of  year  and 
Men  transferred  to  other  Institutions 

Net  total  passed  out  of  Home  after 
average  stay  of  about  8  weeks  - 

4,850 
594 

5,711 
960 

6,042 
787 

5,518 
637 

6,522 
658 

28,643 
3,6.36 

4,256 

731  \ 
123  / 

4,751 

779  \ 
184  / 

5,255 

948  \ 
188  / 

4,881 

836  \^ 
144  ( 

5,864 

722  \^ 
181  / 

25,007 

4,016  \^ 
820  / 

3,402 

3,788 

4,119 

3,901 

4,961 

20,171 

*  For  Occupations  of  Inmates  see  Appendix  B. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XI.  (A)— continued. 


Handed  in  hy  Messrs.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  K.C.,  and  Walter  Lloyd  Jones.    (Q.  93611)  (2). 


Record  of  the  Men  Passed  Out  of  the  Homes  after  Average  Stay  of  8  Weeks. 


1903 

1904 

1805 

1906 

1906-7 

Total. 

Good  Cases  : — 

Obtained  situations  

1,259 

1,381 

1,426 

1,236 

1,639 

6,941 

Restored  to  friends  

132 

161 

196 

152 

205 

846 

Immigrated     -  -  

51 

80 

121 

479 

112 

843 

Joined  Army  or  Navy  ------ 

49 

80 

72 

78 

56 

326 

1,482 

1,702 

1,815 

1,945 

2,012 

8,956 

Doubtful  Cases  : — 

Left  to  seek  work 

1,471 

1,505 

1,660 

1,420 

2,024 

8,080 

Left  time  expirea  

32 

28 

45 

42 

82 

229' 

1,503 

1,533 

1,705 

1,462 

2,106 

8,309 

Bad  Cases  :— 

375 

479 

551 

462 

782 

2,649 

Absconded     -  -  

33 

62 

33 

28 

50 

206 

Arrested 

9 

12 

15 

4 

11 

51 

417 

553 

599 

494 

843 

2,906 

Total 

3,402 

3,788 

4,119 

3,901 

4,961 

20,171 

Analysis  of  Labour  Home  Cases  fob  the  Period  of  Four  Years  and  Nine  Months. 

29,533  Orders  were  issued  for  admission  to  homes. 

890  of  these  (3  per  cent.)  were  not  presented. 

28,643  men  were  admitted  to  the  Homes. 

3,636  (14  per  cent.)  of  these  failed  to  pass  the  work  test,  and  left  within  three  days. 

4,836  (17  per  cent.)  were  passed  to  other  Institutions,  or  were  remaining  in  Homes  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

20,171  passed  out  of  the  Homes,  after  an  average  stay  of  about  eight  weeks  each. 


Good  Cases. 

8,956   (44  per  cent.)  of  the  latter  obtained  situations,  or  were  otherwise  restored. 

Doubtful. 

8j309  (41  per  cent.)  left  to  seek  work  after  eight  weeks'  stay.  Conduct  and  industry  satisfactory  during  tlie 
period.  A  number  of  the  men  in  this  class  are  very  excellent  cases,  who  obtain  work,  and  do> 
not  wish  the  Society  to  know  where  they  are. 

Bad  CaseSw 

2,906   (15  per  cent.)  were  dismissed,  or  left  unsatisfactorily. 
20,171  Total. 


Homeless  and  destitute  men  admitted  into  Receiving  Homes  or  provided  with  food  and  lodgings  in  n 
for  work  done  at  Labour  Tents,  etc. : — 

Total  Admissions. 


1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

(nine 
months.) 

1907. 

(twelve 
months.) 

Total. 

London  - 

41,066 

115,754 

312,281 

114,488 

69,099 

652,688 

Provinces 

3,083 

16,171 

17,858 

n,.540 

6,281 

54,933 

Total 

44,149 

131,925 

330,1.39 

126,028 

75,380 

707,621 

1 
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APPENDIX  No.  XI.  {A)— continued. 
Handed  in  by  Messrs.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  K.C ,  and  Walter  Lloyd  Jones.     (Q.  9.3611)  (2). 


Married  Men  provided  with  Day  Work  at  Labour  Relief  Depots  and  Number  of  Days'  Work  Given. 


1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Men. 

Days. 

Men. 

Days. 

Men. 

Days. 

Men. 

Days. 

Men. 

Days. 

London     -      -  - 
Provinces  - 

1,973 
825 

15,060 
7,233 

5,379 
1,537 

29,438 
14,661 

19,147 
4,723 

74,252 
35,907 

21,619 
4,f;09 

89,113 
37,637 

13,680 
5,234 

61,.391 
51,603 

Total  - 

2,798 

22,293 

6,916 

44,099 

23,870 

110,159 

26,228 

126,750 

18,914 

112,994 

APPENDIX  No.  XL  (B). 


Handed  in  by  Messrs.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  K.C.,  ami  Walter  Lloyd  Jones.    {Q.  93611  (6)). 

CHURCH  ARMY. 


Occupations  of  Inmates  of  Labour  Homes. 


1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Description  as  per  Census  Schedule. 

Ldn. 

Prov. 

Ldn. 

Prov. 

Ldn. 

Prov. 

Ldn. 

Prov. 

Ldn. 

Prov. 

General  or  Local  Government  .... 

20 

3 

5 

9 

14 

6 

6 

9 

11 

2 

Professional   occupations  and   their  subordinate 
services. 

36 

50 

35 

64 

36 

50 

31 

45 

16 

20 

Domestic  offices  or  services     .      .      .      .  . 

132 

2J5 

180 

271 

160 

294 

151 

305 

190 

374 

Commercial  occupations  

144 

186  1 

207 

151 

181 

190 

162 

188 

236 

244 

Conveyance  of  men,  goods  and  meSvsages 

230 

243 

225 

253 

195 

302 

172 

320 

195 

451 

Agriculture  

2 

8  j 

7 

15 

8 

21 

5 

44 

61 

34 

2 

1 

1 

2 

In  and  about  mines,  quarries,  etc.  -      -      -  - 

1 

33  j 

2 

40 

4 

44 

3 

31 

6 

47 

Metals,  machines,  implements  and  conveyances 

70 

258 

59 

293 

44 

274 

46 

268 

31 

3i7 

\  Precious  metals,  jewels,  watches,  instruments  and 
games. 

3 

2 

6 

18 

4 

15 

7 

26 

11 

9 

i  Building  and  works  of  construction  ... 

102 

293 

115 

312 

95 

394 

84 

347 

55 

195 

Wood,  furniture,  fittings  and  decorations 

24 

40 

41 

73 

30 

84 

16 

93 

38 

274 

Brick,  cement,  pottery  and  glass     -      .      -  . 

5 

9 

3 

10 

3 

12 

4 

68 

Chemicals,  oil,  grease,  soap,  resin,  etc.    .      .  . 

2 

5 

9 

14 

6 

18 

4 

22 

14 

23 

Skins,  leather,  hair  and  feathers  .... 

7 

20 

2 

20 

11 

24 

6 

23 

1 

17 

Paper,  prints,  books  and  stationery  ... 

24 

53 

34 

41 

26 

55 

16 

33 

25 

61 

5 

18 

4 

41 

3 

45 

32 

6 

35 

45 

117 

44 

126 

48 

121 

36 

132 

83 

219 

Food,  tobacco,  drink  and  lodging    -      .      .  . 

88 

132 

65 

117 

79 

160 

81 

168 

96 

289 

1  Gas,  water  and  electricity  supply  and  sanitary  service 

1 

3 

2 

2 

10 

3 

14 

25 

25 

Other  general  and  undefined  workers  (nearly  all 
"  labourers.' ) 

398 

1,241 

460 

1,376 

455 

1,733 

345 

1,590 

410 

1,636 

Total  

1,334 

2,922 

1,505 

3,246 

1,404 

3,851 

1,177 

3,704 

1,514 

4,350 

429— IX. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XI.  (C). 


Handed  in  by  Messrs.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  K.G.,  and  Walter  Lloyd  Jones.    {Q.  93611)  (29). 


Agreement. 

I  hereby  undertake  to  obey  cheerfully  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Church  Army  Labour  Home,  and 
I  enter  it  with  the  determination  to  make  an  honest  en- 
deavour to  live  a  truly  Christian  life.  I  hereby  pledge 
myself  to  be  a  total  abstainer,  on  no  account  to  enter  a 
public -house,  and  to  attend  morning  and  evening  prayers. 
I  agree  to  be  satisfied  with  the  pay  allotted  to  me.  In 
the  event  of  my  leaving  the  home  without  an  approved 
situation,  or  without  the  captain's  permission,  or  being 
dismissed  for  breaking  my  total  abstinence  pledge,  or 
for  idleness,  disobedience,  insubordination,  or  any  other 
breach  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  I  agree  to  forfeit 


any  monies  placed  to  my  credit,  which  monies  shall  go 
towards  the  emigration  of  deserving  persons.  I  under- 
take to  do  my  best,  after  the  first  month,  to  obtain  work 
for  myself  independently  of  all  help  from  the  Church 
Army  ;  *  during  the  third  month  to  be  satisfied  with  half - 
pay,  and  during  the  fourth  month  with  no  pay  at  all  in 
excess  of  board  and  lodging  * 

{Signed) 


*  This  part  of  the  Agreement  has  not  been  enforced  for  ' 
many  years,  and  will  be  omitted  when  a  new  form  of 
Agreement  is  prepared. 


APPENDIX  No.  XI.  (D). 


Handed  in  by  Messrs.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  K.C.,  and  Waller  Lloyd  Jones.  (Q.  93611)  (32). 


Regulations  of  the  Chukch  Army  Labour  Home. 


1.  Every  man  on  entering  the  home  must  have  a  bath 
and  have  his  clothes  thoroughly  cleansed.  He  must 
take  a  hot  bath  weekly,  and  do  his  best  to  be  neat  during 
the  time  he  remains  in  the  home.  Any  man  finding 
himself  unclean  should  report  himself  immediately  to  the 
captain,  when  every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  strict 
cleanliness.  He  must  also  become  a  total  abstainer 
and  must  not  enter  a  pubhc-house  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever. 

2.  At  6  a.m.  on  weekdays  and  7  a.m.  on  Sundays 
everyone  is  expected  to  rise,  and  all  beds  must  be  examined, 
turned  over,  and  put  in  order,  and  washing  and  dressing 
ended  in  time  for  prayers  at  8  a.m.  Breakfast  is  at 
8.30  a.m.  ;  dinner  at  1  p.m.  ;  tea  at  6  p.m.  ;  prayers  at 
9.20  p.m.  (by  which  time  every  man  must  be  in  the  house) 
and  supper  at  9.30.  Strict  silence  must  be  observed 
in  the  dormitories  after  10,  and  lights  will  be  put  out 
at  that  hour,  when  everyone  must  be  in  bed.  Every 
man  must  be  at  meals  immediately  the  bell  rings,  and 
no  man  must  begin  the  meal  before  grace  is  said,  nor 
leave  the  table  until  after  the  thanksgiving. 

3.  Work  is  done  from  6.15  a.m.  to  7.45  a.m.,  9  a.m.  till 
1  p.m.,  and  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  On  Saturdays  from  6.15 
p.m.  to  7.45  a.m.,  and  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Brothers 
will  assist  the  orderly  and  cook  on  Sunday  mornings 
to  do  what  work  is  necessary. 

4.  Everyone  must  attend  service  in  the  parish  church 
on  Sunday  mornings.  Attendance  at  the  mission  hall  is 
compulsory  on  the  evenings  of  Sundays,  and  at  least 
one  week  night  either  at  the  Mission  Hall  service  or  the 
week  night  church  service.  If  the  inmate  be  either 
Roman  Cathohc,  or  Nonconformist,  he  may  attend 
his  own  service  on  Sunday  mornings  if  the  priest,  minis- 
ter or  some  person  in  authority  signs  a  letter  certifying 
each  separate  attendance. 

5.  Brothers  can  smoke  after  6  p.m.,  but  at  no  time  is 
smoking  allowed,  either  in  the  workshop  or  dormitories. 
No  frivolous  talk  or  bad  language  is  allowed.  Brothers 
faUing  sick  must  on  no  account  stay  in  the  labour  home  ; 
the  captain  will  make  arrangements  for  sending  them  to 
the  hospital. 

6.  Every  man  is  expected  to  earn  6s.  a  week  for  his 
board,  washing  and  lodging.  All  monies  (with  the 
exception  of  Is.  a  week  given  him  for  pocket  money) 


earned  over  this  amount  will  be  placed  to  his  credit  in 
the  reserve  fund. 

7.  Any  man  leaving  the  home  without  an  approved 
situation,  or  without  the  captain's  permission,  or  being 
dismissed  for  breaking  his  total  abstinence  pledge,  or 
for  idleness,  disobedience,  insubordination,  or  any  other 
breach  of  the  rules  and  regulations  will  forfeit  all  benefits, 
including  any  monies  placed  to  his  credit. 

8.  No  brother  having  left  the  home  shall  be  eligible  for 
readmission  to  any  Church  Army  home  for  at  least  twelve 
months. 

9.  Any  brother  having  previously  been  in  a  Church 
army  labour  home,  and  concealing  the  fact,  will,  on 
detection,  be  instantly  dismissed,  and  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  in  Rule  7.  Unless  by  special  arrangement  no 
man  can  remain  in  the  home  for  more  than  four  months. 
During  the  first  month  he  is  not  expected  to  go  out  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  a  situation,  but  during  the  second 
and  subsequent  months  he  may,  in  certain  cases,  obtain 
leave  for  the  purpose;  such  leave,  however,  must  be  at 
the  captain's  discretion,  and  ought  not  to  exceed  two 
hours  on  any  one  day. 

10.  No  brother  can  remain  in  the  home  after  the  first 
week  unless  he  earns  his  board,  washing  and  lodging. 

11.  No  brother — as  an  employee  of  the  society — is 
allowed  to  receive  payment  for  the  Church  Army  on 
account  of  work  done  by  himself. 

12.  Every  brother  must  distinctly  understand  that 
no  purchases  can  be  made  by  him  on  Sundays. 

13.  Any  infringement  whatever  of  these  rules  and 
regulations  will  render  the  brother  offending  hable 
to  instant  dismissal. 

14.  The  captain  appointed  is  in  absolute  command, 
and  his  regulations,  together  with  the  orders  of  the  matron 
and  foreman,  must  be  carried  out.  All  are  expected 
to  be  respectful  to  those  in  authority. 

15.  No  complaints  will  be  considered  unless  made 
in  writing,  and  addressed  to  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Social  Department  at  headquarters. 

For  the  Central  Committee, 

Hon.  Social  Secretary. 
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APPE>7DIX  No.  XL  (E). 


Haniei  in  h]i  Messrs.  IF.  F.  Hamilton,  K.C,  and  Walter  Lloyd  Jams.    (Q.  93611)  (61). 
Occupations  of  Men  Emigrated  During  Season  1907. 


Agent     -      -  - 

1 

Drivers   -      -  - 

Z 

Joiners    -      -  - 

5 

Salesmen 

1 

Sawyers  - 

2 

Bakers  - 

9 

Ji,lectrical  Jlngineers 

A 

4 

Labourers 

o44 

Seamen  - 

4 

Barber    .      -  - 

1 

Engineers 

4 

Lathe  Worker  - 

1 

Signalmen 

1 

Barman  -      -  - 

i 

Engineer's  Fitters 

o 
O 

Laundrynian  - 

i 

Stove  Finishers 

4 

Basket  Maker  - 

1 

Engine  Cleaners 

2 

Lightermen 

Ji 

Soldiers  - 

5 

Batn  Attendant 

1 

Envelope  Cutter 

I 

otoiters 

7 

Blacksmiths 

5 

Errand  Boys  - 

b 

Machinists 

4 

Stablemen 

z 

Bricklayers 

Machine  Minder 

OtOIlcIOdbUU 

1 
i 

Brushmaker 

J 

r  armers  -       -  - 

"5 
.5 

Messenger 

Stud  Grooms  - 

14 

Butchers 

4 

Firemen  -       -  - 

Z 

iViiiier     -      -  - 

Shop  Boys 

Butler 

1 

Fishmongers 

MUKinan  -       -  - 

Fitters    -       -  - 

A 

Motorist  -      -  - 

i  aiiors 

6 

Cabinet  Maker.-! 

Q 

o 

Footman  - 

Z) 

iviouider  -      -  - 

Teacher  - 

1 

Cabmen  -      -  - 

French  Polisher 

1 
1 

Tilemaker 

I 

Carpenters 

Fuse  Maker 

I 

■NT 

JNavvy    .      -  - 

Tinsmiths 

a 

18 

Trnvpllprs 

3 

Cellarmen 

2 

Gardeners 

19 

Outfitter  - 

Chemists 

2 

Gas  Fitter 

1 

Upholsterers  - 

2 

Civil  Servant  - 

1 

Greengrocers  - 

9 

Packers 

Clerks  - 

2.3 

Grocers  - 

5 

Packing  Case  Maker 

Valet 

1 

Coachmen 

11 

Grocer's  Assistants  - 

2 

Painters 

24 

Vanguards 

2 

Cooks     -      -  - 

3 

Paperhangers  - 

Confectioners  - 

2 

Hairdresser 

1 

Picture  Framer 

Waiters  - 

2 

Curtain  Framer 

1 

Handy  Men 

10 

Piano  Tuner  - 

Watchmakers  - 

2 

Cycle  Fitter  - 

1 

Hawker  -      -  - 

1 

Plasterers 

Warehousemen 

5 

Harness  Maker 

1 

Platelayer 

Waterman 

1 

Decorators 

7 

Horsekeepers  - 

2 

J^lumbers 

15 

Wireman 

1 

Drapers  -      -  - 

2 

Porters    -       -  - 

17 

Wood  Chopper 

1 

Draper's  Assistant  - 

1 

Ironmongers  - 

2 

Potman 

Domestics  (male) 

3 

Ironworkers  - 

2 

Printers 

2 

Particulars  of  Cases  Helped. 

Eleven  married  women  were  assisted  to  join  husbands 
who  were  already  in  Canada,  having  emigrated  at  their 
own  expense. 

Of  the  total  number  emigrated,  forty-one  paid  their 
own  fares  and  1,419  were  assisted  financially. 

Places  of  settlement : — 

Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Ottawa  -  -  55 

Toronto,  and  Western  Ontario  -  -  -  1,065 

Winnipeg  and  Points  West  to  B.  C.  -  -  340 

Eleven  conducted  parties  consisting  off : — 

Single  men  from  London  -       -       -  -  283 

Single  men  from  Provinces       -       -  -  264 

Families  from  London      -       -       -  -  96 

Families  from  Provinces  -       -       -  -  129 

Average  age  of  single  men,  twenty-six  years. 


Average  age  of  married  men,  thirty-five  years. 

Twenty-five  cases  only  were  assisted  between  the  ages 
of  forty  and  forty-nine.  Eleven  of  these  were  single 
men  and  fourteen  married. 

A  man  and  wife  aged  sixty-three  and  fifty-seven  were 
sent  to  their  children  in  Toronto. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-three  cases  brought  before 
the  Selection  Committee  were  declined  for  the  following 
reasons  : — 

8  too  young,  17  too  old,  4  excessive  drinkers,  3  deaf- 
ness, 44  in  employment,  2  foreign  nationality,  345 
unsatisfactory  references. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  large  numbers  made  personal 
application  and  were  refused  as  uns  iitable  even  for  recom- 
mendation to  the  Selection  Committee. 


APPENDIX  No.  XI.  (F), 


Handed  in  hy  Messrs.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  K.C,  and  Walter  Lloyd  Jones.    {Q.  93611).  (62). 


Farm  Colonies. 

The  HeniTpstead  Farm  Colony. — This  property  was  given 
to  the  Church  Army  in  1905,  and  consists  of  450  acres  of 
arable,  84  acres  of  pasture,  and  175  acres  of  wood. 
The  farms  consists  almost  entirely  of  clay  soil  and  it  had 
been  considerably  neglected.  It  needed  badly  draining 
and  about  40  acres  have  been  drained  by  our  colonists. 
The  hedges  and  ditches  were  in  a  very  bad  state  indeed 
and  these  have  been  completely  trimmed  and  cleaned 
and  put  in  a  good  state  by  the  labour  of  the  colonists  under 
the  direction  of  the  farm  bailiff. 

The  estate  contains  a  large  residence  known  as  Hemp- 
stead Hall  and  this  has  been  used  to  house  the  colonists 
sent  down  for  training. 

Cows,  pigs,  and  poultry  are  kept,  and  29  acres  of  land 
adjoining  have  been  set  aside  for  hand  cultivation  by  the 
colonists. 

Selected  ("ases  are  sent  to  the  colony  with  a  view  to 
receiving  a  rough  training  in  farming  before  they  are 
emigrated  to  Canada. 


In  1906,  203  men  were  sent  down  to  the  farm,  of  Mhom 

18  stayed  less  than  three  days  ;  163  of  the  remainder  were 
emigrated,  10  were  found  employment,  5  viere  returned 
to  their  friends,  5  were  transferred  to  other  institutions, 

19  were  dismissed,  and  20  left  of  their  own  accord.  The 
majority  of  these  had  worked  well  whilst  on  the  colony, 
but  did  not  care  for  the  country  life  and  preferred  to  seek 
other  work.  Twenty-three  remained  in  the  colony  at 
September  30th,  1906 

In  1907,  157  men  were  received  at  the  farm  ;  18  of 
whom  stayed  less  than  three  days  ;  1  was  transferred  to 
another  institution,  89  were  emigrated,  7  obtained  other 
employment,  3  were  sent  to  friends,  14  were  dismissed, 
15  left  to  seek  other  work,  and  10  remained  in  the  Home 
on  September  30th,  1907. 

The  men  at  the  colony  are  under  the  charge  of  a  Church 
Army  officer,  and  the  garden  work  is  superintended  by  a 
skilled  gardener.  The  ordinary  farm  work  is  superin- 
tended by  a  farm  bailiff  and  14  agricultural  labourers  who 
utilise  the  labour  of  the  colonists  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
ordinarj'  work  of  the  farm,  at  the  same  time  instructing 
the  men  in  the  work. 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  XI.  (G). 


Handed  in  by  Messrs.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  K.G.,  and  Walter  Lloyd  Jones.    (Q.  93311)  (68). 


CHURCH  ARMY. 


SuaOESTIONS  RELATING  TO  LaND  COLONIES. 


1.  Compulsory  State  Land  Colonies. 

That  compulsory  labour  colonies  be  established  by  the 
State  for  the  detention  and  employment  of  vagrant, 
work-shy,  or  unemployed  men  of  bad  character. 

The  colonies  to  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

Class  1.  Where  confirmed  vagrants  and  idlers  of 
bad  character  shall  be  compelled  to  work  for  food 
and  lodging  only.  The  diet  to  be  varied  according 
to  the  industry  of  the  worker  ;  sleeping  accommo- 
dation to  be  beds  in  open  dormitories  ;  comforts  to 
be  few. 

Class  2. — For  men  of  indifferent  character  trans- 
ferred from  workhouses  and  for  first  offenders,  also 
for  men  who  have  proved  themselves  by  industry 
in  Class  1  to  be  worthy  of  promotion.  In  addition 
to  an  improved  scale  of  diet,  there  should  be  more 
comforts  and  better  means  of  recreation.  Each 
man  to  have  a  separate  cubicle.  Each  man  to  be 
credited  with  the  amount  of  his  earnings,  based  on 
a  system  of  marks,  and  charged  for  his  maintenance, 
the  balance  being  placed  to  his  credit  without  interest 
until  he  is  transferred,  or  it  may  be  paid  to  any 
person  dependent  upon  him,  the  authorities  to  have 
full  povi'er  to  veto  in  what  way  his  savings  shall  be 
spent. 

2.  Temporary  Voluntary  State  Colonies. 
Some  of  the  existing  workhouses  in  rural  districts 
be  set  aside  by  the  State,  where  a  further  test  may  be 
jjrovided,  for  men  who  have  passed  through  Section  B 
in  compulsory  State  colonies,  and  for  men  of  good  char- 
acter ^\ho  have  proved  their  willingness  to  work  whilst 
inmates  of  workhouses.  Here  the  men  should  be  credited 
with  their  earnings,  and  be  charged  for  their  maintenance, 
both  on  a  higher  scale  than  in  Section  B.  The  comforts 
to  be  increased  and  small  pocket  money  to  be  allowed. 
After  probation,  a  man  shall  be  passed  on  to  a  Church 
Army  voluntary  home  or  colony,  from  whence  he  would 
pass  to  outside  emplojonent,  or  to  tested  and  assisted 
emigration  by  the  society. 

3.  Church  Army  Voluntary  Labour  Homes  or  Colonies. 

(a)  That  steps  be  taken  to  certify  existing  labour 
homes  and  to  establish  other  labour  homes  and  farm 
colonies,  where  necessary. 

(b)  Both  town  homes  and  farm  colonies  should  be 
classified  as  far  as  possible  on  the  following  lines  : — 

(i)  For  respectable  single  men  unable  to  find  work. 

(ii)  For  first  offenders,  or  judgment  deferred  cases, 
and  for  men  from  the  State  colonies. 

(iii)  For  married  men  (with  families  left  at  home) 
in  exceptional  periods  of  distress. 

(c)  An  additional  farm  colony  to  be  provided  in  Canada 
for  proved  workers  qualified  to  become  freehold  farmers 
on  land  adjoining  the  model  farm  with  aid  and  experience 
from  the  head  of  the  colony. 

(f/)  These  institutions  to  be  supported  by  : — 

(i)  State  grants  for  maintenance  of  men  sent  from 
the  State  colonies. 

(ii)  State  and  municipal  grants  for  persons  from 
workhouses  and  casual  wards. 

(iii)  Proceeds  of  labour. 

(iv)  Voluntary  contributions. 

All  inmates  to  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  colonies 
and  homes,  and  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

(e)  Inmates  of  these  homes  to  be  credited  with  their 
wages  in  full,  and  be  debited  with  a  sum  for  maintenance, 
the  balance  to  belong  to  the  workers.  The  balance  of  weekly 
earnings,  less  charge  for  board,  etc.,  to  be  drawn  upon  to 
the  extent  of  Is.  per  week  for  pocket  money,  or  part,  or 
the  M'hole  of  the  weekly  balance  might  be  remitted  to 
dependents  of  the  inmate.    Except  as  aforesaid,  the 


balance  should  remain  in  reserve  until  the  inmate  left  the 
institution  to  enter  employment.  If  an  inmate  was 
discharged  for  idleness,  disorderhness,  or  misconduct, 
he  should  forfeit  any  balance  due  to  him,  the  same  being 
placed  to  the  credit  of  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  emigrating 
selected  cases.  Any  men  proving  idle  or  disorderly,  or 
leaving  the  institution  except  to  enter  employment  else- 
where, to  be  liable  to  be  transferred  to  a  State  colony. 

(/)  In  large  towns,  inmates  of  common  lodging-houses,  or 
other  single  men  dependent  on  casual  employment,  might 
be  compelled  either  to  obtain  a  special  work  licence,  or  to 
register  as  a  day  employee  of  some  labour  home.  This 
would  prevent  undue  competition  among  this  class  of  men 
for  casual  employment,  and  would  still  enable  employers 
to  obtain  extra  labour  at  market  rates  when  required. 

Day  employees  of  labour  homes  should  be  credited  with 
the  amount  of  their  earnings  for  whatever  work  they  may 
be  engaged  upon,  but  such  earnings  to  be  liable  to  a 
deduction  not  exceeding  2^  per  cent,  towards  the  cost  of 
management  of  the  particular  branch  of  the  work. 

4.  Re-organisation  of  Poor  Law  Institutions. 

(a)  That  there  be  a  re-arranging  and  grouping  of  work- 
houses and  other  Poor  Law  institutions. 

If  Poor  Law  districts  were  grouped  in  county  or  even 
larger  areas,  arrangement  might  be  made  to  set  aside 
certain  houses  in  each  area,  solely  for  the  reception  of  the 
aged  and  infirm,  and  other  houses  be  thus  made  available 
for  use  as  compulsory  or  State  colonies.  This  would 
save  the  cost  of  erecting  new  buildings  for  purposes  of  the 
colonies. 

Sufficient  land  could  be  acquired,  compulsorily  if  need 
be,  to  provide  labour  for  inmates. 

(b)  Able-bodied  inmates  at  present  in  the  workhouse  could 
be  transferred  to  one  or  other  of  the  voluntary  State 
colonies  as  their  character  warranted. 

(c)  Small  institutions  might  be  set  aside  for  the  reception 
of  women  with  families,  unable  to  maintain  themselves, 
whose  husbands  were  inmates  either  of  a  compulsory  or 
voluntary  labour  colony.  Such  families  might  be  found 
some  employment  to  help  to  earn  the  cost  of  the'r  main- 
tenance. 

{d)  Under  such  a  re-arrangement  of  workhouses  a  con- 
siderable saving  should  be  possible  in  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration, and  of  the  maintenance  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  the  mentally  and  physically  incapable.  Classification 
and  separation  of  the  respectable  from  the  vicious  would 
be  vital.  The  compulsory  labour  colony  would  entail  a 
greater  expenditure  for  the  management  and  supervision, 
but  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  men  and  women 
under  the  changed  circumstances  would  probably  go  a  long 
way  towards  covering  the  increased  cost. 

5.  Classification. 

Class  A. — Old  folks  of  spotless  character.  Every 
comfort.  To  be  paid  a  small  bonus  for  any  work  they 
may  be  able  to  do.  Model :  Alderdomshjem  (Old  Folks' 
House  at  Copenhagen). 

Class  B. — Infirmary  cases. 

Class  C. — Mental  cases. 

Class  D. — Thriftless  by  their  own  fault. 

If  able-bodied,  to  be  transferred  to  labour  colonies. 
Accommodation  and  diet  not  so  good  as  for  Class  A. 
Model :  Almendelig  Hospital,  Copenhagen. 

6.  Management  and  Control. 

Labour  colonies  and  other  Poor  Law  institutions  to  be 
administered  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners  under  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

The  cost  of  administration  and  maintenance  to  be 
defrayed  by  a  special  Poor  Law  tax  to  be  collected  by  ihe 
Inland  Revenue  authorities. 
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Handed  in  by  Messrs.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  K.C.,  and  Walter  Lloyd  Jones.     (Q.  93629.) 


SUMMARY  OF  WORKHOUSE   AND  CASUAL 
WARD  CASES  FOR  1907. 


SUMMARY  OF 


EX-SOLDIER  CASES  FOR 
1907.  *t 


How  Applicants  were  dealt  with. 


Refused  as  unsuitable  or  declined 
help  -  .  -  -  - 
Registered  Names  for  Employment 
•Given  Temporary  Work 
rSent  to  Situations  ... 
Sent  to  Receiving  Homes 
Sent  to  Farm  .... 
*  Sent  to  Labour  Homes 

Total  Number  of  Applicants 


a 

o 

a 

o 


132 
18 
54 
1 
96 

548 


849 


19 
2,208 


2,227 


o 


132 
18 

54 
1 
96 
19 
2,756 


3,076 


How  Applicants  were  dealt  with. 


Refused  as  Unsuitable  or  Declined 

Help  

Registered  Names  for  Employment 

Given  Temporary  Work 

Sent  to  Situations  ... 

Sent  to  Receiving  Homes 

Sent  to  Farm  .... 

*  Sent  to  Labour  Homes 

Total  Number  of  Applicants 


a 
o 

o 


28 
127 
323 

12 


302 


792 


a 
o 
P-i 


53 
1,032 


o 
H 


127 
323 
12 

53 

i,:m 


1,085  ;  1,877 


*  Particulars  of  Cases  sent  to  Labour  Homes.      *  Particulars  op  Cases  admitted  to  Labour  Homes. 


idon. 

if'nc's. 

o 

M 

O 

o 

H 

Ph 

Failed  to  Pass  AVork  Test  - 

87 

121 

208 

Transferred  t'>  other  Institutions 

22 

54 

76 

Remained  in  Homes  ... 

52 

264 

316 

*t  Passed  out  of  Homes 

387 

1,769 

2,156 

Total  ----- 

548 

2,208 

2,756 

*t  Record  of  Men  passed  out  of  Homes  after 
Average  Stay  of  Eight  Weeks. 


(3 

o 
•n 

a: 
"o 

a 

"> 

'c3 

O 

PI 

o 

o 
t-t 

Ph 

H 

Good. 

Obtained  Situations 
Restored  to  Friends 
Emigrated  - 
Joined  Army  or  Navy  - 

107 
5 
6 

541 
74 
31 

648 
79 
37 

5 

19 

24 

Total    -      -      -  - 

123 

665 

788 

Doubtful. 

Left  to  seek  Work 
Left,  Time  Expired 

146 
11 

816 
23 

962 
34 

Total    -      -      -  - 

157 

839 

996 

Bad. 

Dismissed     -      -      .  . 
Absconded  - 

Arrested      -      .      -  - 

102 

5 

242 
21 
2 

344 
26 
2 

Total    -      -      -  - 

107 

265 

372 

Total  of  Men  passed  out  of  Homes 

387 

1,769 

2,156 

a 

»3 
"o 

o 
-d 

a 
"> 

+3 

o 

a 
o 

o 

Eh 

1-^ 

Failed  to  Pass  Work  Test  - 

57 

63 

120 

Transferred  to  other  Institutions 

8 

27 

35 

Remained  in  Homes    -      -  - 

20 

87 

107 

*t  Passed  out  of  Homes 

217 

855 

1,072 

Total  

302 

1,032 

1,3.34 

*t  Record  of  Men  passed  out  of  Labour  Homes 
AFTER  Average  Stay  of  Eight  Weeks. 


Good. 

Obtained  Situations 
Restored  to  Friends 
Emigrated 

Joined  Army  or  Navy 

Total  - 

Doubtful. 

Left  to  seek  Work 
Left,  Time  Expired 

Total  - 


Bad. 

Dismissed     -     .  - 

48 

lz3 

171 

Absconded    -      -      .  - 

2 

9 

11 

Arrested       -      .      .  . 

1 

1 

Total     -      -      -  - 

50 

133 

183 

Total  of  Men  Passed  out  of  Homes 

217 

855 

1,072 

c 
o 

o 


67 

8 
5 
6 


86 


81 


81 


Ph 


247 
40 
24 
16 


327 


390 
5 


o 
H 


.314 

48 
29 
22 


413 


471 

5 


395 


476 


*t  Including  Married  Men  having  their  own  Homes. 
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Handed  in  by  Messrs.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  K.C.,  and  Walter  Lloyd  Jones.    (Q.  93629.) 


SUMMARY  OF  PRISON  CASES  FOR  1907.  t 


How  Applicants  were  dealt  with. 


idon. 

j» 
"o 

a 

>■ 

'3 

O 

o 
tt 
Pi 

O 

Refused  as  unsuitable  or  declined 
help  

Given  Temporary  ork  or  other 
wise  temporarily  assisted 

Sent  to  Situations 

Sent  to  Farm  .... 

*  Sent  to  Labour  Homes 

77 

269 
4 

486 

219 

32 
1,062 

77 

488 
4 
32 
1,548 

Total  Number  of  Applicants 

836 

1,313 

2,149 

*  Particulars  of  Cases  Admitted  to  Labour  Homes. 

)ndon. 

jv'nc's. 

rotai. 

1-^ 

P-t 

Failed  to  pass  Work  Test 
Transferred  to  other  Institutions 
Remained  in  Homes  - 
t  Passed  out  of  Homes 

111 

15 
52 
308 

90 
25 
89 
858 

201 
40 
141 
1,166 

Total  

486 

1,062 

1,548 

t  Record  of  Men  passed  out  of  Labour  Homes 
AFTER  Average  Stay  of  Eight  Weeks. 


a 

o 

^03 

a 

"> 

Is 
+j 

Good. 

Obtained  Situations 
Restored  to  Friends 
Emigrated     -       -       -  - 
J oined  Army  or  Navy  - 

a 
o 
1-1 

o 

o 

108 
7 
8 
4 

228 
48 
31 

8 

336 
55 
39 
12 

Total    -      -      -  - 

127 

315 

442 

Doubtful. 

Left  to  seek  Work 
Left,  Time  Expired 

117 
2 

401 

6 

518 
8 

Total    -      -      -  - 

119 

407 

526 

Bad. 

Dismissed     .      -      .  . 
Absconded    -      -      -  - 
Arrested  ... 

57 
3 
2 

123 
12 
1 

180 
15 
3 

Total  .... 

62 

136 

198 

Total  of  Men  passed  out  of  Homes 

308 

858 

1,166 

*t  Including  Married  Men  having  their  own  Home.s. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XII. 


Handed  in  b;/  Messrs.  J.  Clarke  and  F.  Barnes,  Laindon.    {Q.  95324  (9) ). 


DIETARY  TABLES. 


Dietaries  and  Accounts  Order,  1900. 

iCHEDULE  "B."-F0RM  "A." 

Parish  of  Poplar  Borough. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Parish 
)f  Poplar  Borough,  held  on  the  12th  day  of  June,  1907, 


it  was  resolved,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Workhouse  Regulation  (Dietaries  and  Accounts) 
Order,  1900,  that  the  following  Dietary  Tables  for  the 
Paupers  of  the  respective  Classes  hereunder  described, 
in  the  Branch  Workhouse  of  this  Parish,  Dunton,  near 
Laindon,  Essex,  be  adopted  for  the  Quarters  ending 
Midsummer,  Michaelmas,  Christmas  and  Lady-Day 


Classes. 


I  and  la 


I  and  la 


1  and  la 


1  and  la 


Day. 


Breakfast. 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


1  and  la  '  THURSDAY 


I  and  la  FRIDAY 


1 1  and  la 


SATURDAY 


13.  Tea  1  pint 
Bread  8  ozs. 
Butter    ^  oz. 


7.  Bread     2  ozs. 
Porridge  1  i  pints 
Sugar     1  oz.,  or 
Treacle    1  i  ozs. 


6.  Milk      1  pint 
Porridge  IJ  pints 


7.  Bread     2  ozs. 
Porridge  1^  pints 

Sugar  1  oz.,  or 
Treacle    U  ozs. 

6.  Milk      1  pint 
Porridge  1 J  pints 


7.  Bread     2  ozs. 
Porridge  1^  pints 

Sugar  1  oz.,  or 
Treacle  H  ozs. 


6.  Milk      1  pint 
Porridge  1^  pints 


Lunch. 


Dinner. 


1. 


Bread 
Cheese 


Bread 
Cheese 


4  ozs. 
1 J  ozs.' 


4  ozs. 
IJ  ozs. 


1.  Bread    4  ozs. 
Cheese  H  ozs. 


1.  Bread    4  ozs 
Cheese  U  ozs. 


1.  Bread   4  ozs. 
Cheese  1  i  ozs, 


1.  Bread   4  ozs. 
Cheese  1 J  ozs, 


1.  Boiled  Beef 

(cold)        4J  ozs. 

Bread  4  ozs. 

Potatoes  or 
other  Vege- 
tables        12  ozs. 

2.  Roast  Beef    4J  ozs. 
Bread  4  ozs. 
Potatoes  or 

other  Vege- 
tables        12  ozs. 

3.  Boiled  Mut- 

ton Al  ozs. 

Bread  4  ozs. 

Potatoes  or 
other  Vege- 
tables        12  ozs. 

16.  Boiled  Bacon  3  ozs. 
Haricot 

Beans  12  ozs. 


Roast  Beef    4^  ozs. 

Bread  4  ozs. 

Potatoes  or 
other  Vege- 
tables        12  ozs. 


Boiled  Mut- 
ton 

Potatoes  or 
other  Vege- 
tables 

Suet  pud- 
d  i  n  g  or 
dumpling 

Bread 

Boiled  Pork 
Bread 

Potatoes  or 
other  Vege- 
tables 


3 1  ozs. 


6  ozs. 


4  ozs. 
4  ozs. 

4|  ozs. 
4  ozs. 


12  02S. 


Tea. 


17, 


Cocoa  1  pint 
Bread  8  ozs. 
Butter  'J  oz. 


10.  Milk    1  pint 
Bread  8  ozs. 


3.  Broth  1  pint 
Bread  8  ozs. 
Cheese  2  ozs. 


2.  Gruel  1 1  pints 
Breacl  6  ozs. 


11 


Rice 

Milk  1  pint 
Bread  8  ozs. 


3.  Broth  1  p'nt 
Bread  8  oz^. 
Cheese  2  ozs. 


10.  Milk    1  pint 
Bread  8  ozs. 


^■■NoTE. — The  Guardians  hereby  direct  that  for  all  the 
adult  classes  one-half  of  the  allowance  of  bread  pres- 
cribed by  the  list  of  rations  shall  be  served  in  the  first 
instance  to  each  inmate,  but  each  inmate  shall  be 
entitled  to  demand  the  full  allowance  of  bread,  and  the 
total  allowance  of  bread  prescribed  by  the  Dietary  Table 
shall  in  all  cases  be  sent  into  the  dining  hall  for  each 
clas.s  of  inmates,  and  no  portion  of  such  total  allowance 
shall  be  removed  from  the  dining  hall  until  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  meal  for  which  it  was  is,sued,  when  it 
shall  forthwith  be  returned  into  store,  weighed,  and 
duly  accounted  for.  Salt  shall  be  provided  for  all  meals 
and  for  all  classes.    Mustard  and  pepper  to  be  given  as 


may  be  requisite  at  dinner  to  adults.  A  sufficient  supply 
of  water  and  a  separate  mug  for  each  inmate  shall  be 
provided  at  dinner  for  all  classes.  The  prescribed 
weights  of  the  cooked  food  are  in  all  cases  those  of  the 
cooked  product  and,  except  as  regards  fish,  are  to  be 
free  from  bone. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  requirements  of  the  Work- 
house Regulation  (Dietaries  and  Accounts)  Order,  1900, 
have  been  duly  complied  with. 

ALFRED  W.  YEO,  Presiding  Chairman. 
G.  HERBERT  LOUGH,  Clerk. 

I2th  .June,  1907. 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX   No.   XIII.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  Buteux  Skeggs,  Poplar  (Q.  95746  (3).) 


METROPOLITAN  BOROUGH  OF  POPLAR. 


Losses  on  Collection  of  Rates  in  the  Meteopolitan  Bokoughs. 


1906-7. 

1906-7. 

Borough  of — 

Irrecov- 
erable. 

Owners. 

Total 
Loss. 

Recover- 
able. 

Borough  of— 

Irrecov- 
eraVjle. 

Owners. 

Total 
Loss. 

Recover 
able. 

Batteisea  - 

3-45 

4-36 

7-81 

•45 

Kensington  - 

7  00 

■16 

716 

.27 

Bermondsey 

No 
Return. 

Lambeth 

5-41 

■84 

6-25 

■57 

2'76 

6-99 

9-75 

"18 

T.p\vi»<MHin     .         -  - 

9  33 

9  33 

■43 

Caniberwell 

4-86 

1-68 

6  •54 

•40 

Paddington  - 

5-32 

•10 

5  42 

■42 

Chelsea 

5-59 

•65 

6  24 

■49 

Poplar  -       ■       -  . 

2^93 

7  43 

10-36 

•10 

Deptford     -     ,  • 

2-65 

4-31 

6-96 

•18 

St.  Marylebone  - 

5^45 

■32 

5-77 

•68 

Finsbury 

5-20 

1-03 

6 '23 

■82 

St.  Pancras  - 

4-18 

■45 

4  63 

•61 

Fulham 

4-36 

2-38 

6-84 

■52 

Shoreditch  - 

No 
Return 

Greenwich  - 

3-39 

3-06 

6'45 

■40 

Southwark  - 

411 

1'85 

5-96 

•07 

Hackney 

4-58 

2-48 

7^06 

•67 

Stepney 

4^70 

2  25 

6^95 

•21 

Hammersmith 

4-99 

3-08 

8-07 

119 

Stoke  Newington 

5^91 

•70 

6^61 

•45 

Hampstead  - 

6-78 

•69 

7^47 

•31 

Wandsworth 

5^58 

4-55 

1013 

•80 

Holborn      -      •  - 

6-25 

■62 

6-87 

•69 

Westminster 

4^18 

■20 

4-38 

•33 

Islington 

4-81 

•04 

4^85 

•11 

Woolwich  - 

2-85 

1-42 

4-27 

•15 
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APPENDIX  No.  XIII.  (B). 


Handed  injby  Mr.  J.  Buteux  Skeggs,  Poplar  (Q.  95746  (11-18).) 


METROPOLITAN  BOROUGH  OF  POPLAR. 


Valuation  and  Rating  Committee. 


Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act,  1869. 


Section  3  of  the  Act  provides  for  the  owners  of  houses 
not  exceeding  £20  rateable  value  (in  London)  to  become 
liable  for  the  rale  by  voluntary  agreement  with  the 
rating  authority,  and  to  pay  the  rates  whether  the 
property  is  occupied  or  not,  in  consideration  of  an 
abatement  not  exceeding  25  per  cent. 

Section  4  of  the  Act  empowers  the  rating  authority 
to  make  an  order  requiring  the  owners  of  houses  not 
exceeding  £20  rateable  value  to  be  rated  instead  of  the 
occupiers,  allowing  an  abatement  of  15  per  cent.  The 
owner  oan  thereupon  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
rating  authority  to  pay  the  rates  in  respect  of  the  pro- 
perty whether  it  is  occupied  or  not,  in  consideration  of 
a  further  abatement  not  exceeding  15  per  cent. 

The  difference  between  the  two  sections  so  far  as  the 
collection  of  rates  is  concerned  is :  — 

Under  Section  3  the  rate  must  be  collected  from  the 
occupier,  unless  the  owner  and  the  rating  authority 
enter  into  a  voluntary  agreement  whereby  the  owner 
undertakes  to  pay  the  rates  in  respect  of  the  heredita- 
ment, the  rateable  value  of  which  must  not  exceed  £20, 
in  consideration  of  an  abatement  which  cannot  exceed 
25  per  cent. 

Under  Section  4  the  rating  authority  may  order  the 
owner  of  any  dwelling  house,  the  rateable  value  of 
which  does  not  exceed  £20,  to  be  rated  instead  of  the 
occupier,  and  the  owner  is  thereupon  bound  under  Sub- 
section 1  to  pay  the  rates,  less  a  fixed  abatement  of 
15  per  cent.,  but  only  in  respect  of  the  period  the  house 
is  occupied. 

Provision  is  made  under  Sub-section  2  of  Section  4, 
whereby  the  owner,  so  rated  instead  of  the  occupier 
under  the  order  of  the  rating  authority,  may  under- 
take to  pay  the  rates  in  respect  of  all  his  heredita- 
ments which  come  within  the  section,  whether  occupied 
or  not,  receiving  in  consideration  a  further  abatement 
of  not  exceeding  15  per  cent. 

The  rating  authority  therefore  has  power  under 
Section  3  to  fix  the  assessment  not  exceeding  £20,  at 
which  compounding  may  be  allowed,  and  the  abate- 
ment not  exceeding  25  per  cent.,  w^ile  under  Section  4, 
if  the  order  is  made,  all  dwelling  houses  up  to  £20 
rateable  value  are  affected,  and  the  abatement  of  15  per 
cent,  is  compulsory,  while  the  additional  allowance  in 
consideration  of  the  covenant  to  pay  whether  occupied 
or  not  may  be  at  any  percentage  not  exceeding  15. 

Upon  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  1869  the  Vestry  of 
«ach  of  the  parishes  of  Poplar,  Bromley,  and  Bow 
adopted  Section  4,  and  rated  the  owners  of  all  dwelling 
houses  up  to  a  rateable  value  of  £20  instead  of  the 
tenants,  and  allowed  the  maximum  allowance  of  15  per 
cent,  under  Sub-section  1  and  of  15  per  cent,  under 
Sub-section  2,  and  this  practice  continued  in  force 
until  1901,  when  the  Council  as  the  successors  of  the 
Vestries,  on  the  6th  June,  1901,  passed  the  following 
resolution  :  — ■ 

"  That  the  Council  give  six  months'  notice  to 
terminate  the  agreements  with  the  owners  of  rate- 
able hereditaments  to  which  Section  4  of  the  Poor 
Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act  applies." 

And  on  26th  September,  1901,  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  — 

"  That  on  the  expiration  of  the  six  months' 
notice  already  agreed  to  be  given  by  the  Council 
to  the  owners  who  have  entered  into  agreements 
under  the  Act,  such  owners  on  entering  into  new 
agreements  pursuant  to  Sub-section  2  of  Section  4 
of  the  Act,  be  allowed  in  addition  to  the  15  per 
cent,  under  Sub-section  1  of  Section  4  of  the  Act, 
a  further  abatement  of  10  per  cent.,  making  the 
total  abatement  or  allowance  to  such  owners  25  per 
cent." 

The  total  rateable  value  of  the  hereditaments  at  £20 
and  under  which  are  now  rated  to  owners  under  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  is  £254,017,  and  represents  about 
20,000  houses  and  tenements. 


Table  showing  practice  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  under  the  Act. 

Boroughs  where  Section  4  is  adopted. 


Maximum 
Rateable 
Value  of 

Abatement  allowed 
to  Owners. 

of 

Properties 
in  respect 
of  which 
abatement 
is 

allowed. 

Without 
Agree- 
nient. 

With 
Agreement 
to  pay^ 
whether 
Property  is 
occupied 
or  not. 

Battersea  -      -  - 

£ 

20 

Per  cent. 
15 

Per  cent. 

20 

Chelsea  - 

20 

15 

16  to  20 

Deptford  -      -  - 

20 

15 

171 

Hackney  - 

20 

15 

Hammersmith  - 

20 

15 

20 

Hampstead 

20 

15 

25 

Holborn  -      -  - 

20 

15 

17|  to  25 

Poplar 

20 

15 

25 

Stoke  Newington  - 

20 

15 

l^ 

Wandsworth  - 

20 

15 

2a 

Westminster  - 

20 

15 

16 

BOROUGHS  ADOPTING  SECTION  3. 


Name 
of 

Borough. 

Maximum  Rate- 
able Value  of 
Properties  in 
respect  of 
which  abatement. 
i3  allowed. 

Abatement 
allowed,  Owners 
agreeing  to  pay 
Rates  whether 

property  is 
occupied  or  not. 

£ 

Per  Cent. 

Bermondsey  - 

i:j 

10  to  20 

Bethnal  Green 

20 

20 

Camberwell  - 

20 

10  to  25 

Finsbury 

20 

15  to  25 

Fulham 

20 

10  to  25 

Greenwich 

20 

20 

Islington 

20 

10 

Kensington  - 

20 

5  to  20 

Lambeth 

15 

15 

Paddington  - 

20 

10 

St.  Marylebone 

20 

15 

St.  Pancras  - 

20 

15 

Shoreditch 

20 

15  to  17| 

Southwark  - 

15 

15 

Stepney 

15 

20 

Woolwich 

12 

15 
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Handed  in  hy  Mr.  J.  Buteux  Skeijgs,  Poplar.    (Q.  95787). 


METROPOLITAN  BOROUGH  OF  POPLAR. 


Statement,  showing  Variations  in  the  Rents  and  Rates  for  the  Years  1885,  1890,  1895,  1900  &  1905. 


1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1900. 

1905. 

Property. 

Rental. 

R.V. 

Wpp  It  1 V 

Rental. 

R.V. 

Rental. 

R.V. 

IT  CdVlV 

Rental. 

R.V. 

Rental. 

R.V. 

Foplar. 



Hind  Street. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

104 

11  6 

17 

11  6 

16 

11  6 

16 

12  0 

17 

12  6 

17 

100 

11  6 

17 

11  6 

16 

11  6 

16 

11  6 

17 

13  0 

17 

90 

16 

12  0 

17 

12  0 

17 

12  0 

16 

12  0 

15 

82 

10  6 

10 

10  6 

15 

10  6 

15 

11  0 

15 

11  6 

15 

80 

11  0 

17 

10  6 

15 

10  6 

15 

11  0 

15 

11  6 

15 

7  Mo 

£2  8s. 

IB 

£2  8s. 

16 

12  0 

17 

12  0 

16 

12  6 

16 

9 

12  0 

18 

12  0 

17 

12  0 

17 

12  0 

16 

13  0 

17 

21 

16 

£2  5s. 

16 

£2  5s. 

16 

£2  5s. 

15 

£2  5s. 

15 

23  Mo 

£2  5s. 

15 

£2  16s. 

17 

12  0 

17 

13  0 

18 

13  0 

17 

Total  Rate  ia  the  £ 
for  the  year. 

5s.  9d. 

6s.  5d. 

7s.  8d. 

9s.  5d. 

10s.  Id. 

Bromley. 

Brabazon  Street. 

23 

9  0 

13 

8  0 

11 

8  0 

11 

8  0 

11 

12 

25 

13 

8  0 

11 

8  0 

11 

8  0 

11 

9  0 

12 

33 

9  6 

13 

8  6 

12 

8  6 

12 

8  6 

12 

9  6 

12 

37 

13 

12 

9  0 

12 

9  0 

12 

13 

39 

8  0 

11 

7  6 

1 1 

7  6 

11 

7  6 

11 

10  0 

13 

10 

9  0 

12 

9  0 

12 

9  0 

12 

10  0 

13 

12 

- 

- 

9  0 

12 

9  0 

12 

9  0 

12 

10  0 

13 

28 

9  0 

12 

9  0 

12 

9  0 

12 

10  0 

13 

30 

8  6 

12 

8  6 

12 

9  0 

12 

10  0 

13 

32 

8  6 

12 

8  6 

12 

9  0 

12 

10  0 

13 

34 

8  6 

12 

8  6 

12 

9  0 

12 

9  0 

12 

Total  Rate  in  the  £ 
for  the  year. 

6s.  8d. 

7s.  3d. 

8s.  2d. 

9s.  Od. 

lOs.  2d. 

Bo\v. 

Monier  Road. 

21 

7  6 

12 

7  6 

10 

7  6 

10 

8  6 

12 

9  6 

13 

23 

8  6 

12 

7  6 

JO 

7  6 

10 

8  6 

12 

10  0 

13 

35 

8  6 

12 

7  6 

10 

7  6 

10 

8  6 

12 

9  6 

13 

39 

8  6 

12 

7  6 

10 

7  6 

10 

8  6 

12 

10  0 

13 

48 

8  6 

12 

7  6 

11 

7  6 

11 

7  6 

11 

9  0 

12 

52 

8  0 

11 

8  0 

11 

8  0 

11 

8  0 

11 

9  0 

12 

62 

8  6 

11 

8  0 

11 

8  0 

11 

8  0 

11 

8  6 

11 

66 

8  6 

11 

8  0 

11 

8  0 

11 

8  0 

11 

8  6 

11 

Total  Rate  in  the  £ 
for  the  year. 

6s.  7d. 

6s.  lid. 

8s.  2d. 

9s.  5d. 

lOs.  Id. 

< 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Henry  Hamilton  Watts.   (Q.  96028.) 


LONDON  AND  INDIA  DOCKS  COMPANY. 


Memorandum  of  Engagement  of   msmissal.~A  permanent  labourer  is  subject  to  sum- 

"  mary  dismissal  tor  disobedience  to  orders  or  other 

,  ,          ,     J  .1  •                       If  misconduct. 

as  Permanent  Labourer  dated  this  aay  or  ,       ,i     ?           j-^-  j 

doxv-ii"*  [I accept  this  enjajement  on  tfis  a'/ove  oaiittom,  and 

subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Company  for  the 

 -X"   time  being.] 

\   Signed  

Signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Dock  Company. 

Engagejnent.-TenimmUe  on  either  side  at  seven  ^  ^.^^.j^^  ^^^^^^          ^-^^  exception  of  the  part  in 

days'  notice  from  any  pay-day.  brackets  is  retained  by  the  Labourer. 

Wages.— 24:8.  per  week  of  six  days  of  eight  working  Scale  of  Pensions 

hours,'  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m. ;  overtime  pay  at  "         '            p^j.  ^^^^^ 

current  rates.  g_  (j_ 

Zeaw —Three  days  annually  in  addition  to  general  At  any  age,  after  completion  of  15  years' service      6  0 

holidays.  "  55  years  ot  age      „          25         „        -     7  0 


Pejzsiow.— Without  deduction  from  wages,  according 
to  s<;ale  (see  over),  to  any  permanent  labourer  if 
incapacitated  for  work  by  circumstances  beyond  his  own 
control  after  at  least  15  years'  service.  The  right  to 
pension  after  15  years'  service  is  only  forfeited  by  the 
labourer's  resignation  or  by  the  termination  of  his 
engagement  on  account  of  disobedience  to  orders  or 
other  misconduct.  Service  under  this  agreement  to 
count  for  pension  as  from  the  1  


57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


9 
9 
10 
10 
11 
11 
12 


APPENDIX  No.  XV. 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Bray.    {Q.  96456) 


I  was  asked  whether  I  could  furnish  figures  showing 
the  number  of  children  in  London  in  the  two  kinds  of 
Industrial  Schools,  and  whether  I  could  explain  the 
reason  why  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  are  not  full. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  London  from  1900 
onward  : — • 


Truant  Schools 

Day 

(Residential). 

Industrial. 

1900 

645 

155 

1901 

601 

145 

1902 

580 

164 

1903 

424 

268 

1904 

.377 

136 

1905 

289 

128 

1906 

230 

143 

1907 

250 

146 

The  accommodation  in  the  three  I^ondon  Day  Indus- 
trial Schools  is  500. 


The  reason  in  the  falling  off  of  numbers  in  both  cases 
may  be  attributed  in  a  large  degree  to  the  Act  of  1900, 
which  raised  the  fine  for  irregular  attendance  from  5k. 
to  20s.  This  Act  proved  very  beneficial  in  improving 
the  attendance  ;  parents  who  did  not  mind  a  fine  of  5s. 
were  frightened  by  the  prospect  of  a  20s.  fine.  There 
was,  therefore,  in  their  cases  no  need  to  resort  to  the  1866 
Acts. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  all  cases  of  truancy 
can  be  dealt  with  in  Day  Industrial  Schools.  Where 
home  conditions  are  very  unsatisfactory  they  are  of  little 
or  no  use,  and  the  children  must  be  taken  away.  Day 
Industrial  Schools  are  best  suited  for  the  negligent 
rather  than  for  the  criminal  parent.  The  former  are 
those  most  likely  to  be  deterred  by  the  prospects  of  a 
heavy  fine.  The  first  Day  Industrial  School  was  not 
opened  until  1896. 

R.  A.  BRAY. 


APPENDIX  No.  XVL  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  11.  U.  Tawney,  Glasgow.    (Q.  96826). 


SCALE  OF  PAYMENTS  PER  MONTH  TO  PERSONS  IN  RECEIPT  OF  PUBLIC  RELIEF 

IN  STRASBURG. 


Single  men  - 

Single  women  -      -       -  - 
Married  people  without  children 
»  with  1-2  „ 

„         „      with  3-4  „ 
429.— IX. 


Marks 

37-50 

37-50 

50- 

58- 

65- 


]Married  people  with  5-6  children  - 
Widows  or  widowers  with  1-2  children 

!)  );  ))      3—4  „ 

1*  M  )i    5—6  ,j 


Marks 
75- 

46- 

54- 

65- 

4  F 
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APPENDIX  No.  XVT.  (B). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  R.  II.  Tawney,  Glasgotv.    (Q.  96895). 


Number  of  Cases. 

Dependents. 

Amount  of  Relief. 

Marks. 

Illness      -      -  - 

( Head  of  family 

29 

Ill 

3,784-g6 

I  IVTpTnbpr^      -        "  - 

8 

32 

1,069-54 

Accident  -      -  - 

/  Head  of  family  - 

33 

127 

4,2.36-43 

\  Members 

_ 

— 

_ 

Physical  or 

j  Head  of  family  - 

336 

501 

39,798-35 

Mental  Disability 

\  Members    -      -  - 

29 

128 

3,192-66 

1,040 

198 

123,359-29 

r  Head  of  family  - 

260 

613 

39,500-47 

Death 

J  Wife   -      -      -  - 

3 

14 

291-02 

I  Members 

3 

24 

298-31 

Unemployment 

4 

15 

189-16 

InsufiScient  Earnings 

41 

123 

3,425-79 

Large  Number  of  Children      -      .      -  - 

139 

1,025 

18,065-33 

Imprisonment  of  Husband  or  Wife  - 

o4 

lUo 

Drunkenness  or 

/-Head  of  family  - 

39 

159 

4,318-46 

Immorality 

(wife   -      -      -  - 

4 

18 

255-82 

jCriminal     -      -  - 

40 

74 

4,496-61 

Desertion  -      -  - 

\  With  intention  to  return 

1 

3 

135- 

2 

5 

284-81 

2,045 

3,278 

251,007-33 

APPENDIX  No.  XVII. 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Urwick.    {Q.  96989.) 


COUNTRY  WORK  SCHEME, 


^It  was  fo'-md  by  somj  of  the  Cointry  Holiday  Fand 
workers  that  occasionally  boys,  on  leaving  school  at 
fourteen,  wished  for  country  work,  and  a  country  corre- 
spondent in  Ddvon— Miss  B.  Hingeston-Randolph,  Ring- 
more  Rectory,  Kingsbridge,  South  Devon— discovered  that 
it  was  possible  to  place  them  on  small  farms  in  that 
county  and  North  Cornwall.     The  farm  3rs  are  prosperous. 


they  always  work  themselves,  and  they  often  prefer  their 
boys  to  "  live  in  "  ,•  further,  the  supply  of  country  boys 
is  not  equal  to  the  demind.  London  boys  receive  board, 
lodging,  clothes,  and  6d.  a  week  pocket  money  for  the 
first  six  months  ;  after  that  regular  wages  are  paid.  (See 
attached  "  terms "  signed  by  farmsrs  in  each  case.) 

Results  of  the  schema,  so  far,  have  been  as  follows : — 


Placed. 

Still  in  country. 

Returned. 

Remarks. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

In  1905 

In  1906  - 

In  1907 

1* 
12 
29 

2 
3 

1 
7 
21 

1 

2 

5 
8 

1 
1 

*This  boy  had  two  places,  wages  rising  to  2/6 
per  week.  He  remained  two  years,  then, 
through  the  influence  of  most  unsatisfactory 
and  bad  relations,  returned  to  London.  He 
found  his  home  life  unbearable  and  after 
a  few  months  returned  to  the  country,  and 
now  has  a  place  as  "  Parson's  man  "  at  £12 
per  annum.   He  is  not  yet  17. 

Total  - 

42 

5 

29 

3 

13 

2 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Urwick.    (Q.  96989.) 


The  "  returned  "  are  accounted  for  as  follows  : — 

2  boys  were  from  a  mentally  defective  school 
(sent  as  an  experiment),  and  could  not  manage  the 
work. 

1  boy  had  bad  sight  and  is  now  in  a  blind  school. 

1  boy  was  consumptive,  sent  after  open-air 
treatment ;  was  vmable  to  work  and  went  back  to 
hospital. 

3  boys  and  2  girls  had  to  be  returned  on  account 
of  bad  conduct. 

3  boys  did  not  like  the  work. 

1  boy  stayed  1/^  years  and  did  well,  but  returned 
to  London  through  the  influence  of  an  unsatisfactory 
father. 

2  boys  were  unsuitably  placed. 

Miss  B.  Hingeston-Randolph  has  formed  a  small 
country  committee  and  acts  as  hon.  secretary.  She  finds 
"  visitors  "  for  the  boys  and  visits  them  herself ;  where 
advisable,  she  moves  them  to  different  situations  and 
gensrally  settles  any  dilBculty.  Most  are  on  farms,  but 
one  is  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith,  and  a  few,  who  proved 
unsuitable  for  farm  work,  are  "  house  and  garden  boys  " 
or  pages. 

Boys  have  been  sent  by  Skilled  Employment  Com- 
mittees, Industrial  and  Poor  Law  Schools,  Charity 
Organisation  Society  Committees,  Children's  Country  Holi- 
day Fimd  workers,  and  clergy.  Their  ages  have  varied  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen ;  the  younger  ones  do  best ;  they 
are  more  amenable  to  discipline  and  more  willing  to  learn. 
Elder  boys  also,  naturally,  object  to  getting  no  wages, 
and  yet  they  are  worth  very  little  to  the  farmer  to  begin 
with. 

Mischievous,  rather  troublesome  boys  do  well ;  delicate, 
uuder-fe  l  boys  improve  wonderfully.  Really  bad  boys 
and  thase  having  physical  disease  or  serious  physical 
defect  are  not  suitable. 

The  Devon  opanings  are  still  plentiful,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  others  can  be  found  where  it  is  the  custom 
for  farm  lads  to  "  live  in,"  provided  some  lady  or  gentle- 
man can  be  found  willing  to  give  the  personal  care  and 
supervision  necessary.  One  or  two  districts  have  already 
been  thought  of,  where  such  country  hon.  secretaries 
are  available. 

The  cost  of  sending  each  boy  is  from  £2  to  £3  for  fare 
and  outfit  {see  list).  As  the  money  is  a  great  difficulty 
in  many  suitable  cases,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  small  fund 
for  assisting  them  and  also  for  country  expenses  (postage, 
travelling,  boarding  boys  between  situations,  etc.). 
Therefore  a  preliminary  committee  has  been  formed  in 
London,which,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Children's  Country 
Holiday  Fund,  meets  at  their  offices,  18,  Buckingham 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  information  can  be  obtained. 
The  hon.  secretary  at  present  is  Miss  lies,  East  Clevedon 
Vicarage,  Somerset,  to  whom  applications  must  be  sent. 
(It  is  not  proposed  to  develop  the  scheme  as  i-egards  girls.) 

N.B. — It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  what  will  become  of  the 
boys.  Some  seem  likely  to  remain  as  agricultural 
labourers ;  others  think  of  emigration. 

Several  boys  have  asked  that  their  brothers  may  be 
placed.  Several  have  been  home  by  cheap  trips  for 
holidays  and  retiurned  to  the  country. 


From  January  1st,  1908,  to  March  23rd,  1908,  seven 
boys  have  been  placed,  mxking  the  total  now  in  the  country 
thirty-six  boys  and  three  girls. 

A._M.  Iles, 

Hon.  Secretary. 
E  ist  Clevedon  Vicarage,  Somerset.  ^ 
March  23rd,  1908. 

Form  III. — Country  Work. 
Terms. 

1.  That  the  farmer  provide  the  boy  with  lodging, 
washing,  clothes  and  board  for  the  first  six  months,  and 
pay  him  from  6d.  a  week  pocket  money. 

2.  That  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  farmer  pay  a 
regular  weekly  wage  ;  if  under  2s.  6d.  the  clothes  must 
still  be  provided  in  part,  repairs  and  small  purchases 
coming  out  of  wages.  If  over  2s.  6d.,  the  boy  to  buy  his 
own  clothes  under  supervision. 

3.  That  the  boy  shall  not  have  free  use  of  his  money, 
but  be  induced  to  save  and  have  a  banking  account. 

4.  That  the  boy  be  sent  to  some  place  of  worship  at 
least  once  a  Sunday. 

5.  A  clear  month's  notice,  if  necessary,  to  be  gi\  en  by 
the  farmer,  and  information  of  this  to  be  sent  immetliat<dy 
to  Miss  B.  Hingeston-Randolph.  Failing  this,  the  notice 
to  be  void. 

If  the  farmer  sends  the  boy  back  to  Londoa  without 
giving  the  notice  and  information  as  above,  he  will  be 
responsible  for  the  fare  and  other  expenses. 

6.  That  the  boy  be  provided  with  the  comforts  of 
a  home  and  be  treated  with  care  and  consideration  as 
one  of  the  family. 

Signed. 

Address. 

Date, 

Witnessed  by. 

Form  IV. — Country  Work. 
OiUfit. 

For  Sunday  : — 
1  Good  suit. 
1  White  shirt  front. 
1  Tie. 
1  Cap. 

1  Pair  of  boots. 
For  Work: — 
1  Cap  (old) 

1  Pair  corduroy  trousers. 

1  Corduroy  waistcoat. 

1  Coat  (any  thick,  strong  coat). 

1  Pair  leather  gaiters. 

1  Pair  strong  hob-nailed  boots, 

1  Strong  suit  in  good  repair  (may  be  old)  to 

change  to. 
3  Strong  shirts. 
3  Pair  of  socks. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  have  an  overcoat. 


429.— IX. 


4  F  2 
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APPENDIX  No.  XVIII.  (A). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  Edinbtirgh.    (Q.  97161.) 


The  Distress  Committee  fob  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 

The  ages  of  applicants  for  employment-relief  who  have  registered  or  re-registered  during  the  period  from  the 
date  of  opening  the  Register,  January  2nd,  1906,  to  May  15th,  1907. 


Piegistered  between  January  2nd,  1906,  and 

May  15th,  1906  -  

Per  cent. 

Eegistered  or  re-registered  during  year  ending 
May  15th,  1907  :— 

New  cases  .  -  - 
Renewals       .      -  - 

Total 

Per  cent.  - 


Under 
20  years. 

20  years 
and  under 
30  years. 

30  years 
and  under 
40  years. 

40  years 
and  under 
60  years. 

60  years 
and  over. 

94 
3-43 

764 
27-88 

712 
25-99 

993 
36-24 

177 
6-46 

35 
40 

385 
292 

338 
279 

450 
454 

92 
99 

75 
3-04 

677 
27-48 

617 
25-04 

904 
36-69 

191 
7-75 

APPENDIX  No.  XVIII.  (B.). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  Edinburgh.    (Q.  97173.) 


THE   DISTRESS  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  CITY  OP  EDINBURGH. 


Situations  found  for  Workpeople  on  the  Register  of  the  Municipal  Labour  Exchange  from  Date 
OF  Opening,  April  23rd,  1907,  to  March  9th,  1908. 


Men . 


Occupations. 


No. 


15 


1 

3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
3 
159 
7 


Bill  distributors  -  -  -  -  - 
Boardmen  ------ 

Boots  

Box-makers        -       -       -       -  - 

Bricklayer  

Cabinet-makers  

Caretaker  ------ 

Cattleman  

Clerks  

Doorkeeper  

Engine-keepjrs  

Farm  servants   .       -       -       -  - 

Gardeners  

Joiners  8 

Labourers  107 

Masons       -------  4 

Machinists  2 

Navvies  19 

Painters  4 

Packers      -       --       --       --  2 

Pigman  1 
Pocketbook-maker     ...  - 
Portmanteau-maker    -       -       -  - 

Porters  ------ 

Signwriter  

Slater   

Stone  polisher  (litho)  -       -       -  - 

Tinsmiths  2 

Upholsterers  2 

Van  drivers  2 

Waiter  1 

Warehousemen   ------  2 

Window-cleaners        -----  3 


Lads : — 


Occupations. 


Messenger  ■ 
Packer 
Porter 
Van  driver 


Total 


Women  : — 

Charwomen 
Housekeeper 


Total 


Girls  . 


Nurse 


Total 


Summary. 


Men  - 
*Lads 

Women 
*Girh 


Total 


No. 

1 
1 
1 
1 


19 
I 

20 


381 
4 
10 
1 


406 


Total 


-  381 


*  Lails  and  girls  are  detined  as  young  persona  under  18 
years  of  age. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XVIII.  (C). 

Handed  in  by  31  r.  Archibald  Campbell.    {Q.  97222.) 

THE  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
Conditions  of  Labour  at  Mfrieston  Estate. 


Group  I. — Of  Men  resident  on  the  Estate. 

(a)  That  the  maximum  working  hours  be  nine  hours 
per  day,  with  six  hours  on  Saturdays,  equal  to  fifty-one 
hours  per  week. 

(6)  That  the  minimum  wage  be  2Jd.  per  hour  for  time 
worked,  with  board  and  lodgings. 

(c)  That  the  wages  of  married  men  may  be  paid  direct 
tn  their  wives  as  may  be  arranged. 

(rf)  That  married  men  be  paid,  in  addition  to  2Jd. 
per  hour  for  time  worked,  Is.  per  week  for  each  child 
under  ten  years  of  age,  and  6d.  per  week  per  child,  between 
ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age ;  but  that  this  special 
allowance  in  no  case  exceed  4s.  per  week. 

(e)  That  married  men  be  allowed  to  go  home  once  per 
week,  and  an  allowance  of  Is.  6d.  be  given  in  lieu  of  their 
board,  counting  from  after  dinner  on  Saturday  to  breakfast 
time  on  Monday. 

(/)  That  the  wages  of  unmarried  men  may  be  retained 
in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  until  the  men  leave  the  service, 
unless  advances  made  for  necessary  clothing,  and  that  at 
the  sight  of  the  manager. 

(g)  That  6d.  per  week  to  accoimt  be  given  as  pocket 
money  to  each  workman  who  desires  it. 


Group  II. — Of  Men  travelling  daily  to  and  from 
the  Estate. 

(o)  The  maximum  working  hours  are  nine  hours  per 
day,  with  six  hours  on  Saturday,  equal  to  fifty-one  hours 
per  week. 

(6)  The  minimum  wage  is  3d.  per  hour  for  time  woiked, 
with  4d.  per  day  in  lieu  of  dinner. 

(c)  Married  men  are  paid,  in  addition  to  3d.  per  hour 
for  time  worked,  Is.  per  week  for  each  child  under  ten 
years  of  age,  and  6d.  per  week  for  each  child  between 
ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  but  this  special  allowance 
in  no  case  exceeds  4s.  per  week  per  family. 

{d)  The  wages  of  married  men  may  be  paid  direct  to 
their  wives,  as  may  be  arranged. 

Note. — The  train  fare,  which  amounts  to  4s.  per  week,  is 
paid  by  the  Committee  without  any  deduction  from 
wages  payable  in  Group  II. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XVIII.  (D>. 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  Edinburgh.     {Q.  97263.) 


THE  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 


Appucants  foe  Work  at  their  own  Trades  on  the   Register   of    Municipal   Labour  Exchange 
Feburary  29th,  1908,  and  who  have  also  Registered  for  Employment  Relief. 


At 


Occupations. 

Ol  '11  ^ J 

bkilled. 

Unskilled. 

i.  JSmlamg  Trades, 

Bricklayers       .      _  - 

3 

5 

(jriaziers    -      -      .  - 

3 

Joiners      .       -       .  - 

7 

3 

Lathsplitters    -      .  - 

1 

— 

Masons     -      .      -  . 

14 

10 

Painters    -      -      -  . 

oo 

zo 

11 

Slaters      -      -      .  . 

2 

Asplialters  ... 

1 

2 

Builders'  Labourers  - 

28 

Plasterers  -      -      .  - 

4 

4 

DO 

IT.   Engineering  and  Metal 

Trades. 

Blacksmiths      .      .  . 

3 

1 

Brassfinishers 

3 

1 

Hammermen 

1 

Handymen  ... 

- 

1 

Ironmoulders 

1 

- 

Telephone-Linesmen  - 

1 

Tinsmiths  ... 

2 

Metermakers 

1 

Engineers  -       .      -  - 

3 

3 

Foundry  Labourers  - 

- 

5 

13 

13 

ITT    (~1  n  vi/Yi  fiti    1~T/^'y<iP'iii  fivt  (>fo 

Carters     -      .      -  . 

2 

Stablemen 

: 

4 

Yandrivers  ... 

- 

3 

- 



9 

IV.  Warehousemen,  etc. 

Cellarmen  .      -      -  . 

- 

1 

Storekeepers 

- 

1 

Warehousemen  -      -  - 

- 

3 

- 

5 

V.  Porters  and  Messengers. 

Messengers  ... 

_ 

2 

Packers     .      .      .  . 

1 

Porters  (coal) 

2 

do.    (hotel)  - 

1 

do.    (light)  - 

14 

20 

^'^I.  Woodworking  and  Furni- 

ture Trades. 

Coach-builders  -      -  - 

Coopers  .... 

French-polishers 

Picture  Frame-makers 

Sawyers    -       .       -  - 

Venetian  Blind -makers 

6 

Occupations. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

VII.  Printing  and  Bookbinding 

Trades. 

Printers  (letterpress)  - 

3 

- 

do.     (litho.)  - 

2 

- 

Litho.  writers   -      -  - 

1 

- 

6 

VIII.  Clothing  Trades. 

Tailors  - 

5 

5 

- 

IX,  Factory  Operatives. 

Bakers      .      .      .  . 

1 

- 

iviiiieis  ^^LLOur^    -       _  . 

L 

Rubber  workers 

10 

Saddlers   .      .      -  . 

2 

Stokers     .      .      -  . 

6 

Vulcanite  workers 

16 

10 

26 

X.  Miscellaneous. 

Butchers   -      -      -  - 

1 

i-Jf* Tn f^nPTCi  .          -          _  _ 

VjrcLl  UdlCiiD  —             *             —  — 

A 
r± 

A 

VTiUCClo          -             -             -  - 

n 

Zi 

AliTiPT*a         _         .         -  _ 

1 

X 

^nvvip*^     -        -        -  - 

.1.1  Cfc  V  V  XV.'O 

9 

W^atchmen  ... 

3 

General  Labourers 

35 

8 

51 

Summary. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Group  I.  .... 

63 

63 

„     IL  .... 

13 

13 

„     in.  .... 

9 

„     IV.  .... 

5 

„     V.  .... 

20 

„     VL  .... 

6 

„     VIL      -       -      .  . 

6 

„     VIIL     .      -      -  . 

5 

„    IX.  .... 

10 

26 

„     X.  .... 

8 

51 

111 

187 
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APPENDIX  No.  XIX. 


Handed  in  hy  Mrs,  Ogilvie  Gordon.   {Q  97301  (37).) 


Draft  of  "Ewcation  Committee"  Management  of  an  Educational  Information  and 

Employment  Bureau. 


The  Bueeau  Committee, 
Joint  Committee  to  be  formed — 

(1)  of  membens  of  their  own  body,  appointed  by 

the  Education  Committee ; 

(2)  Eepresentatives   from    other    local  public 

Boards,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Tradts 
Council,  associations  of  social  workens,  etc., 
as  felt  to  be  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
j  the  Bureau.    The  larger  Committee  might 

I'  be  called  at  stated  times,  say  quarterly  or 

half-jearly,  while  a  small  office  Committee 
might  conduct  necessary  business  in  the 
intervals. 

The  formation  of  a  fairly  representative  Executive 
Committee  will  help  to  prevent  any  overlapping  of  the 
work,  and  will  enable  the  Committee  to  turn  for 
teupport  and  co-operation  to  different  local  agencies. 
One  result  of  the  Bureau  should  be  to  give  shape  and 
fdefiniteness  to  much  of  the  work  undertaken  by  local 
voluntary  associations. 

Main  Objects  of  the  Bueeau  Committee. 

(1)  To  lead  all  boys  and  girls  who  are  physically  fit 
''towards  some  employment  likely  to  bring  them  a 
livelihood,  and  to  prove  congenial  to  them. 

(2)  To  foster  a  fuller  co-operation  between  the  schools 
jand  the  workshops. 

Office. 

To  be  placed  in  the  premises  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, and  recognised  as  a  department  of  the  local 
educational  authority,  carrying  on  a  public  function 
as  an  immediate  aid  to  effective  working  of  the  day 
schools,  and  evening  continuation  and  teclmical  classes. 

Employers,  on  payment  of  a  suitable  fee,  would  be 
at  liberty  to  apply  to  the  office  for  the  names  of  out- 
going sdholarsi  able  and  willing  to  undeiitake  the  class 
of  work  offered.  This  fee  might  be  paid  on  single 
applications,  or,  if  preferred,  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
subscription. 

Staff. 

For  a  small  area,  pi-obably  only  some  very  slight 
addition  to  the  office  staff  would  be  necessary.  The 
following  suggestions,  as  for  a  staff  in  a  Bureau  to 
serve  a  town  of  say  200,000  to  400,000  inhabitants, 
will  suffice  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  duties  for 
which  provision  has  to  be  made.  For  the  larger  cities, 
branches  might  have  to  be  located  in  or  near  the 
schools  of  different  industrial  districts.  Where  there 
is  already  an  official  Director  of  Education,  or  of  the 
continuation  and  technical  classes,  the  Bureau  work 
would  come  under  his  department,  some  additional 
assistance  being  given. 

I. — Dieectoe  of  Bueeau. 

Salary ;  would  recommend  that  it  be  much  the 
same  as  that  of  a  heaimaster  in  one  of  the  public 
elementary  schools  in  the  same  .locality. 

The  Director  of  Bureau  is  to  be  supplied  by  the 
head  teachers  of  schools  with  a  filled-in  printed  form 


referring  to  each  out-going  scholar,  stating  the  par- 
ticular standard  of  education  attained  by  the  pupil 
before  leaving  school,  and  the  habits  of  punctuality 
and  attendance. 

Duties. 

(1)  To  interview  and  advise  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
their  parents  or  guardians  if  possible,  both  with  re- 
gard to  further  educational  courses  for  the  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  most  suitable  occupations  ;  the  regula- 
tion interviews  to  be  given  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  boys'  or  girls'  compulsory  attendance 
at  school  ;  subsequent  interviewis  at  set  office  hours. 

(2)  To  prepare  any  leaflets,  pamphlets,  or  tabulated 
and  simply  arranged  matter  giving  information  to 
the  scholars  about  maintenance  grants  and  other 
facilities  for  continuation  work. 

(3)  To  keep  in  touch  with  the  general  requirements 
of  employers  in  the  city  and  district,  and  revise  from 
time  to  time  the  statistics  about  employment  as  used 
for  reference  material  by  the  Buieau. 

(4)  To  give  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the 
syllabus  for  the  evening  schools,  more  especially  in 
planning  the  courses  of  instruction  in  technical  and 
commercial  subjects  ;  and  to  render  all  possible  ser- 
vice towards  the  effective  working  of  the  continuation 
and  technical  classes. 

(5)  To  endeavour  to  formulate  definite  systems  in 
the  various  trades  whereby  employers  render  it  more 
possible  for  their  employees  to  attend  evening  classes;, 
allowing,  say,  two  evenings  a  week  of  two  hours  each 
for  such  attendance,  in  so  far  as  they  undertake  not 
to  demand  "  overtime  "  work  from  apprentices  on  class 
evenings,  or  possibly  arranging  for  afternoon  classes. 

(6)  To  send  reports  to  employers  when  desired  as 
to  the  progress  and  attendance  of  the  employees  at 
classes. 

(7)  To  keep  a  record  of  a  lad  or  girl  during  the 
period  of  apprenticeship,  or  up  to  the  age  of,  say, 
19  years. 

(8)  To  refer  individual  youths  or  girls  to  the  care 
of  voluntary  helpers  or  Committees,  and  to  report 
persistent  cases  of  idleness  and  non-employment  to 
municipal,  social,  or  other  organisations. 

(9)  To  draw  up  an  annual  confidential  report  for  the 
Committee. 

II. — Coeeespondence  Cleek  and  Tebasueee  foe 

Employment  Depaetment. 
Salary,  say  between  £80  and  £140,  according  to  tlie 
amount  of  work  involved  and  the  experience  desired. 

Othee  Expenses. 

Travelling  and  car  expenses  of  Director  ;  note-paper  ; 
typewriting  materials  ;  printing  expenses — e.g.,  forms 
for  head  teachers,  pamphlets,  circulars,  etc. 

No  office  rent  is  here  calculated,  as  it  is  assumed 
that  in  almost  all  cases  room  could  be  arranged  within 
the  Education  Committee  premises. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XX.  (A.). 


Handed  in  by  the  Rev.  P.  S.  O.  Propert,  M.A.,  Fidham.    {Q.  98549.) 


To  TTiE  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Geokqe  Hamilton,  Chairman,  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission ON  THE  Poor  Laws  anIj  Relief  of  Distress. 


STATEMENT  RE  THE  POOR  LAW  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  SPECIAL 
POOR  LAW  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION  ASSOCIATION. 


1.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  Poor  Law  system 
requires  reform,  not  in  its  principles,  but  in  its  adminis- 
tration. Its  unsatisfactory  position  is  due  to  a  departure 
from  the  sound  economic  principles  upon  which  it  is  based. 
The  desire  for  administrative  improvement  having  recently 
manifested  itself,  this  tendency  could  be  utilised  for 
bringing  about  the  desired  results  without  recourse  to 
revolutionary  legislation. 

2.  The  reception  of  applications  for  relief  must  always 
be  local,  and  we  submit  that  the  authority  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  receives  such  applications  and  determines 
what  form  Poor  Law  relief  shall  take,  is  necessarily  the 
most  important  body  in  the  whole  range  of  Poor  Law 
administration.  The  proper  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  requires  much  special  knowledge,  close  attention  to 
details,  and  a  great  expenditure  of  time  on  the  part  of  its 
administrators.  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  should,  as  at  present,  be  ad  hoc. 

3.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  local  authority  should  be 
elected  by  those  who  contribute  the  funds  to  be  adminis- 
tared,  and  that  the  democratic  principle  of  election 
should  be  preserved,  but  in  conjunction  with  effective 
ST.feguards  enforced  by  a  non-elected  central  authority. 
Any  disadvantages  accruing  from  a  popular  electoral 
system  might  be  minimised 

(ff)  By  the  authoritative  publication  of  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  law,  in  other  words  a  simple  and  intel- 
ligible abstract  or  precis  of  the  Acts,  rules  and 
regulations  in  force. 

(6)  By  more  frequent  inspections  on  behalf  of  the 
central  authority  by  inspectors  trained  in  the  details 
of  administration  and  having  a  knowledge  both  of 
the  law  and  the  economic  principles  which  underlie  it. 

(c)  By  the  decisions  of  the  auditors  being 
upheld  by  the  central  authority  when  they  are 
found  to  bs  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Tne 
constant  remission  of  illegal  expenditure  has  a 
demoialising  effect  upon  the  auditors  as  well 
as  upon  the  guardians  and  their  officials. 

{d)  Bj'  enforcing  responsibility  ou  all  who  have 
sanctioned   an    illegal    expenditure    by   vote  or 


otherwise,  and  not  merely  on  those  signing  the 
cheque. 

(e)  By  the  appointment  of  relieving  officers  who  have 
previously  passed  an  examination,  both  written  and 
oral,  by  some  qualified  authority  upon  the  work 
and  duties  of  the  office. 

4.  We  suggest  that  boards  of  guardians  might  be 
strengthened  by  giving  to  the  county  councils  and  other 
statutory  authorities  within  the  Poor  Law  area  the  right 
to  appoint  representatives  as  guardians.  We  further 
suggest  that  boards  of  guardians  should  be  continuous,  a 
proportion  only  of  the  members  retiring  at  each  election. 

5.  Closer  relationship  between  the  official  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  and  local  charitable  bodiss  is  desirable 
and  should  be  encouraged,  and  might  be  brought  about 
through  central  registries,  which  should  be  located  in  the 
offices  of  the  guardians  {vide  Mr.  Goschen's  circular,  1869). 

6.  We  submit  that  the  wisdom  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1832  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  subsequent  experience,  hence  we  are  encouraged 
in  the  belief  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  there 
laid  down  would  eventually  lead  to  economic  freedom. 
We  therefore  urge  that  all  amendments  in  the  Poor  Law 
should  be  actuated  by  the  ideal  of  a  State  in  which  pauper- 
ism shall  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  which  every  citizen 
shall  have  attained  emancipation  from  that  dependence 
M'hich  is  a  relic  of  the  feudal  times  in  which  the  Poor  Law- 
was  established. 

W.  Chance,  ChaArman, 
W.  A.  Bailward. 
Edward  Bond. 
Arthur  Clay. 
Wilbraham  V.  Cooper. 
S.  Hutchinson  Harris. 
Mark  H.  Judge. 
Thomas  Mackay. 
P.  S.  G.  Propert. 
A.  F.  Vulliamy. 

23,  Charing  Cross. 
Jul;!  21th,  1908. 


APPENDIX  No.  XX.  (B.). 


Handed  in  hy  the  Rev.  P.  S.  G.  Propert,  Fulham.    (Q.  98600.) 


With  regird  to  Qisstion  933)0,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to 
R  iply  93 555.  where  the  figares  a^kdd  for  ar3  given  in  detail. 
1  s'loald  lik-3  to  add  the  following  explanatory  note. 

Lunacy. 

Th^  largest  sum  is  recovered  in  respect  of  these  cases. 
The  gixrdians  have  no  option  as  to  their  reception  but 
o -d-^rs  are  raxde  upon  the  relatives,  and  where  there  is 
a'jility  to  pay  the  guardians  recover  the  costs.  A  smaller 
total  sum  now  appears  to  be  received  as  the  London 
Coanty  Council  now  transfers  all  cases  in  a  po3ition  to 
piy  to  the  "  private  class  "  (not  private  patients).  When 
the  transfer  is  complete  the  county  council  becomss  the 
coUectoi'  and  not  the  guardians. 

Indoor  Poor. 

The  sum  rscovered  for  these  cases  is  mad?  up  chiefly 
from  those  admitted  to  the  infirmary.  Those  admitted  to 
the  infirmary  as  a  rule  belong  to  a  higher  class  than  those 


admitted  to  the  workhouse.  Our  policy  is  so  well  knowa 
in  the  parish  that  those  who  are  legally  liable  and  are 
able  to  pay  prefer  to  prevent  their  relatives  entering  the 
workhous3.  Our  policy,  therefore,  tends  to  restrict 
admissions  both  to  the  infirm  iry  and  the  workhouse. 

Outdoor  Relief. 

The  sam?  argument  hokh  good.  Applications  are  not 
made  to  the  guardians  where  there  are  relatives  liable 
and  able  to  support.  I  have  heard  people  say  :  "  There  is 
no  advantage  in  paying  thro.igh  the  guardians  so  I  may  as^ 
well  pay  my  parents  direct."  The  guardians  encourage 
as  far  as  possible  direct  contributions  and  so  reduce  their 
relief  list. 

Other  Expenses. 

These  are  made  up  chiefly  of  examination  fees  in  limacy 
cases.    \^Tierever  possible  the  guardians  recover  these. 
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[Memoranda  prepared  at  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 

Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress.] 


METHOD  OF  COMPILATION  OF  BOARD  OF  TRADE'S  PERCENTAGES  OF 
UNEMPLOYED  AND  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THEY  MAY  BE  TAKEN 
AS  A  MEASURE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


I  STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

A. —STATISTICS  NOW  OBTAINED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  foundation  of  the  figures  is  the  returns  collected  by  the  Department  every  month 
which  are  summarised  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette.    Constant  efforts  are  made 
I  to  extend  and  improve  the  information,  and  a  comparison  of  the  current  Gazette  with 
those  issued  five  or  ten  years  ago  will  show  that  considerable  changes  have  been  made, 
to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  in  detail. 

At  the  present  time  returns  relating  to  the  state  ot  employment  are  received  from 
employers'  associations,  from  individual  employers  and  companies,  from  trade  unions, 
and  from  correspondents.    A  few  returns  are  also  received  from  labour  bureaux. 

With  regard  to  the  correspondents  just  mentioned,  it  may  be  explained  that  in  certain 
industries  there  are  trade  correspondents,  each  dealing  with  the  whole  of  one  trade,  who 
furnish  the  Department  with  reports  and  statistics  based  on  returns  supplied  to  them  by 
employers  and  their  associations.    These  trade  correspondents  are  connected  with 
I  important  organisations  of  employers,  and  the  industries  covered  are  the  iron  and  steel, 
!  building,  cotton,  and  boot  and   shoe  trades.    In  the  case  of  agricultural  labour, 
\  information  is  received  from  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  most 
\  of  whom  are  landowners,  farmers  or  members  of  local  governing  bodies.    In  addition 
\  there  are  local  correspondents  who  furnish  reports  and  statistics  relating  to  the  various 
industries  carried  on  in  their  respective  districts.    Most  of  the  local  correspondents  are 
connected  with  trade  unions.    They  obtain  their  information  chiefly  from  workpeople 
or  their  organisations. 

The  information  obtained  from  the  various  sources,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  articles 
on  employment  published  in  the  Gazette,  is  by  no  means  exclusively  of  a  statistical  char- 
acter. The  form  of  the  statistical  information  given  varies  greatly  in  the  different  trades, 
the  variation  being  due  to  the  difference  in  the  methods  adopted  in  the  various  trades 
for  adjusting  output  to  demand  ;  a  difference  which  necessitates  a  corresponding  variation 
in  the  method  of  exhibiting  the  activity  of  the  trade — ^the  ultimate  object  of  the 
statistics  in  all  cases. 

Statistics  obtained  prom  Employers. 

In  the  coal-mining  industry  the  Department  obtains  from  employers  statistics  of  the 
weekly  number  of  days  on  which  the  pits  are  at  work.  These  returns,  which  now  cover 
over  610,000  workpeople,  or  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed 
in  coal-mining,  are  summarised  in  Table  D. 

In  the  iron- mining  industry  similar  statistics  are  obtained  [see  Table  E.) 

In  the  pig-iron  industry,  the  Department  obtains  returns  showing  the  number  of 
furnaces  in  blast ;  and  in  the  tin-plate  trade  the  number  of  mills  in  operation.  The  statis- 
tical results  are  in  these  cases  principally  useful  for  comparisons  over  sAor^  periods,  during 
which  changes  in  such  matters  as  the  average  output  of  a  blast  furnace  or  a  sheet  mill  may 
be  neglected  with  comparative  safety.  As,  however,  the  average  output  of  a  blast 
furnace  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  two-and-a-half  times  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  mere  comparison  of  the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  over  a  period  of 
this  length  would  not  give  a  true  view  of  the  changes  in  activity  in  this  trade. 

With  regard  to  iron  and  steel  works,  the  Department  obtains  from  employers  returns 
of  the  number  of  shifts  worked,  and  the  number  of  workpeople  employed,  in  the  various 
departments.  From  these  returns  the  aggregate  number  of  shifts  worked  can  be  calculated ; 
and  these  figures  give  the  best  indication  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  total  volume  of 
employment. 
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In  the  following  Table  the  statistical  results  for  the  coal  trade  and  for  the  iron  and 
steel  trades  mentioned  above  are  presented  in  the  form  of  "  Index  Numbers."  The  level 
of  employment  in  1900,  as  indicated  by  days  worked  by  coal  mines,  furnaces  in  blast, 
etc.,  is  represented  by  100,  and  the  level  in  other  years  by  percentages  thereof  : — 


Percentage  Changes  in  the  Level  of  Employment  in  certain  branches  of  the  Coal,  Iron,  and 
Steel  Trades  in  the  undermentioned  years  (1900  —  100). 


Year. 

Coal 
Mining. 

Iron  and  Steel. 

Coal,  Iron, 

and 
Steel  Trades 

Iron 
Mining. 

Pig  Iron 
Manu- 
facture. 

Iron 
and  Steel 
Works. 

Tin  Plate  & 
Steel  Sheet 
Works. 

(Mean  of 
4  preceding 
Columns). 

1897  - 

93-8 

101-9 

94-5 

94-2* 

84-1 

93-7 

93-75  . 

1898  - 

96-0 

101-8 

93-8 

95-4 

83-9 

93-7 

94-85 

1899  . 

99-8 

101-9 

102-0 

101-3 

99-2 

101-1 

100-45 

1900  - 

1000 

100  0 

100-0 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 

10000 

1901  - 

93-6 

98-8 

83-4 

96-2 

89-3 

91-9 

92-75 

1902  - 

95-4 

101-6 

86-4 

93-7 

103-6 

96-3 

95-85 

1903  - 

93-1 

101-2 

86-6 

91-5 

96-6 

94-0 

93-55 

1904  - 

92-7 

102-5 

81-1 

91-1 

100-3 

93-8 

93-2E 

1905  . 

92-0 

102-1 

85-6 

98-8 

110-9 

99-4 

95-70 

1906  . 

96-2 

102-3 

92-4 

105-7 

109-6 

102-5 

99-3C 

1907  - 

100-7 

102-8 

97-3 

107-6 

115-9 

105-9 

103-30 

In  another  class  of  returns  obtained  from  employers,  information  is  supplied  as  to 
the  number  of  workpeople  employed,  and  their  total  earnings  in  one  week,  generally  the 
last  week;  of  each  month.  The  industries  for  which  such  returns  are  obtained  are  the 
cotton,  woollen  and  worsted,  flax,  jute,  lace,  hosiery,  silk,  boot  and  shoe,  and  glass  trades. 
They  are  also  obtained  from  bespoke  tailoring  firms  in  London,  and  from  shirt  and  collar 
manufacturers  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Returns  of  this  kind,  when  covering  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of  the  trade,  are  of 
great  value  in  indicating  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  employment,  since  the  figures  show- 
ing the  total  wages  paid  take  account  of  short  time.  The  figures  are,  however,  affected  by 
changes  in  rates  of  wages  as  well  as  by  fluctuations  in  employment,  so  that  they  are  not  very 
suitable  for  comparisons  over  a  long  period.  These  monthly  returns  of  earnings  have  only 
been  collected  by  the  Department  for  a  short  time,j*  and  it  has  therefore  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  present  the  figures  in  this  memorandum. 

In  the  case  of  a  few  trades  the  returns  obtained  from  employers  furnish  only  the  total 
number  employed.  The  most  important  of  these  is  dock  and  riverside  labour  in  London, 
as  to  which  returns  are  obtained  from  all  the  docks  and  from  the  principal  wharves. 

Statistics  obtained  from  Trade  Unions. 

In  most  of  the  remaining  trades  as  to  which  the  Department  obtains  information 
respecting  the  state  of  employment,  the  statistics  are  of  an  entirely  different  kind.  They 
are  based  on  returns  obtained  not  from  employers  but  from  trade  unions,  and  they  relate 
not  to  the  numbers  employed  at  certain  works  but  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  unions 
out  of  work  so  far  as  recorded.  The  number  of  members  thus  recorded  is  obtained  by 
the  Department  from  either:  (1)  the  printed  monthly  reports  of  the  larger  trade  unions, 
such  as  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  the  Boiler  Makers'  and  Iron  and  Steel 
Ship-builders'  Union,  the  Associated  Shipwrights'  Society,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  etc.,  etc.  ;  or  (2)  returns  sent  in  by  the  smaller  unions  or  by  the 
secretaries  of  branches  of  unions  giving  the  number  of  members  unemployed  and  in  receipt 
of  benefit,  and  also  the  number  unemployed  but  not  in  receipt  of  benefit,  at  the  end  of  each 
month.     From  the  returns  the  percentage  of  trade  union  members  unemployed  is  calcu- 

*  Figures  estimated  on  partial  data. 

f  They  were  first  published  for  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  in  the  Gazette  for  March  1904,  and  for  other 
trades  at  -varioue  subsequent  dates. 
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lated,  tlie  fluctuations  of  which  reflect  changes  in  the  state  of  emj)loyment.  The  trades 
In  which  these  statistics  are  most  useful  are  the  engineering,  ship-building,  metal,  printing, 
jbookbinding,  woodworking,  and  building  trades  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  last-named  they 
jkre  available  for  two  important  sections  only,  viz.,  carpenters  and  joiners,  and  plumbers; 
liwhile  for  bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers,  etc.,  accurate  figures  cannot  in  general  be 
obtained.  In  many  other  trades  there  are  unions  furnishing  similar  returns  which  are 
Qot  of  such  importance  as  tests  of  the  state  of  employment,  owing  to  the  existence  of  other 
statistics  or  to  the  relative  unimportance  of  the  unions  ;  but  these  are  all  put  with  the 
ireturns  in  the  industries  just  named  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  a  general  percentage. 
iThis  percentage  will  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  on  the  state  of  the  labour 
market,  which  always  appears  on  the  first  page  of  the  Gazette.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
percentage  is  now  based  on  a  net*  membership  of  over  600,000. 

These  returns  from  trade  unions  are  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  all  the  unions 
Ifeom  which  returns  are  received  make  weekly  payments  of  varying  amounts  to  their  out- 
of-work  members,  and  are  therefore  bound  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  persons 
entitled  to  this  "  unemployed  benefit."  So  long  as  the  conditions  of  this  benefit  undergo 
no  great  change,  the  percentage  of  members  returned  as  unemployed  reflects  the  fluctua- 
itions  in  total  unemployment.  Certain  qualifications,  however,  as  to  the  absolute 
correctness  of  these  figures  have  to  be  made.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  qualifying 
period  of  unemployment,  varying  in  different  unions  from  two  to  six  days,  which  must 
be  passed  before  the  member  becomes  entitled  to  benefit.  Secondly,  there  is  generally 
a  maximum  period  after  the  expiration  of  which  the  member  ceases  to  be  eligible  for 
benefit ;  and  in  times  of  prolonged  slackness  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  considerable  number 
iOf  members  to  have  thus  "  run  out  of  benefit."  In  most  unions,  however,  a  record  is  kept 
of  those  members  who  have  run  through  their  benefit. f  This  record  is  kept  by  the  unions 
for  two  reasons  (1)  because  a  certain  number  of  weeks,  or  a  certain  number  of  weeks  of  em- 
floyment,  must  elapse  before  the  member  again  becomes  eligible  for  unemployed  benefit  if 
thrown  out  of  work ;  some  such  provision  as  this  is  almost  universal ;  (2)  because  many 
unions  excuse  all  or  part  of  the  contributions  of  members  out  of  work  and  not  on  benefit.  In 
J  many  unions  a  "  vacant  book  "  is  signed  by  the  out-of-work  members,  whether  on  benefit 
or  not.  In  nearly  every  case,  therefore,  the  unions  are  able  to  say  how  many  persons  who 
have  run  out  of  benefit  are  still  unemployed,  and  in  that  event  the  figures  are  included 
hy  the  Department  with  those  "  on  benefit." 

I       Further,  there  are  some  members  who  may,  on  account  of  age  or  infirmity,  experience 
more  than  the  average  difiiculty  in  obtaining  and  keeping  employment,  and  who  con- 
sequently are  often  in  receipt  of  unemployed  benefit,  when  their  allowance  is  virtually 
in  the  nature  of  a  sick  or  superannuation  allowance.     Such  persons  would,  of  course, 
be  included  in  the  returns  ;    but  how  far  they  may  properly  be  termed  "unemployed" 
depends  on  the  definition  of  that  rather  vague  word.     The  number  of  such  persons, 
however,  is  comparatively  small,  and  their  case  is  being  met  by  the  increasing  number 
of  men  granted  superannuation  pay  by  the  unions.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  cases 
the  number  of  superannuated  members  is  deducted  from  the  total  membership.  In 
some  unions  also,  certain  classes  of  members  do  not  contribute  for,  and  are  consequently 
I  not  entitled  to,  unemployed  relief.    Such  members,  called  variously  "trade  members," 
^  "  trade  protection  members,"  etc.,  are  of  course  excluded  from  the  total  membership 
i  on  which  the  percentage  is  based,  unless  the  unions  are  able  to  return  also  the  number 
[  of  such  members  who  are  out  of  work. 


*  i.e.,  excluding  superannuated  members,  members  abroad,  etc. 

t  The  most  important  union  in  which  the  number  of  members  who  have  "  run  out  of  "  their  unemployed 
benefit  has  not  hitherto  been  obtainable  is  that  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  which 
until  recently  gave  only  the  number  of  members  receiving  unemployed  benefit.  In  this  case  the  benefit  lasts 
twenty-six  weeks. 

In  the  case  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  the  unemployed  benefit  is  paid  for  fifty-two  weeks 
in  the  case  of  members  of  twelve  months'  standing,  and  for  eighty  weeks  in  the  case  of  members  of  five  years' 
standing,  while  in  the  case  of  members  of  ten  years'  standing  the  benefit  is  continuous.  Consequently  the 
number  of  full  members  unemployed  and  not  on  benefit  in  this  union  is  negligible. 
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Main  Purpose  of  the  Statistics 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  account  that  the  statistical  methods  adopted  by 
the  Department  to  indicate  the  state  of  the  labour  market  vary  in  the  different  trades. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  main  purpose  of  the  figures  is  to  show  tendencies  and  afford 
comparisons  between  one  period  and  another,  rather  than  to  furnish  quantitative  measures 
of  employment  or  unemployment.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
absolute  standard  of  universal  employment ;  all  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  show  a  lower- 
ing of  the  percentage  of  unemployment,  or  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  employment,  in 
"  good  "  years  ;  and  an  increase  of  unemployment,  or  a  decrease  of  employment,  in  "  bad  " 
years  ;  "  good  "  and  "  bad  "  being  merely  relative  to  one  another,  or  to  a  year  arbitrarily 
chosen,  or  to  the  average  of  a  given  period. 


B.— THE  DEPARTMENT'S  STATISTICS  AS  A  MEASURE  OF  GENERAL 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The  general  percentage  of  members  of  trade  unions  returned  to  the  Department  as 
unemployed  is  so  often  taken  as  being  applicable  to  the  whole  working  population  that 
the  cautions  necessary  in  using  this  percentage  must  be  referred  to  in  some  detail.^In 
the  first  place  the  majority  of  persons  covered  by  the  returns  are  in  trades  in  which'^prob- 
ably  the  liability  to  fluctuations  is  above  the  average  of  skilled  occupations  as  a  whole. 
The  total  membership  of  the  unions  in  the  various  trade  groups  is  summarised  below  :— 


May,  1908. 


Membership  of 

Industry. 

No.  of  Unions. 

Unions  making 

Eeturns. 

6 

56,386 

Coal  Mining     .       .       .       .       .       .  .. 

2 

128,226 

1 

15,534 

Shipbuilding  

6 

46,267 

Engineering  ....... 

24 

154,355 

Miscellaneous  Metal  

18 

16,455 

Textiles  

82 

97,896 

Clothing 

4 

8,994 

Printing  and  Bookbinding  

26 

56,189 

Paper   

5 

2,462 

Woodworking  and  Furnishing  -       -       -  - 
Leather  (excluding  boot  and  shoe) 

62 

34,960 

18 

3,568 

Glass  

10 

4,239 

Tobacco  

4 

2,082 

Total  

268 

627,613 

These  figures  are,  of  course,  not  at  all  in  the  proportion  of  the  totals  working  at  the 
various  trades,  and  it  sometimes  happens  in  slack  times,  when  the  percentage  unemployed 
in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  group  becomes  high,  that  the  over-representation 
of  this  group  causes  the  general  percentage  to  be  considerably  higher  than  it  would  be  if 
obtained  by  "  weighting  "  the  percentages  for  the  various  trades  according  to  the  relative 
numbers  employed. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  figure  which  would  be  obtained 
by  assigning  to  the  percentages  for  each  trade  group  weights  proportional  to  the  numbers 
employed  in  the  group  would  be  a  better  index  than  that  now  published,  since  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  returns  may  be  more  representative  of  the  total  workpeople  in  a 
given  trade  in  one  trade  union  than  in  another.  Thus  in  the  building  trade  group,  brick- 
layers, masons,  and  painters — the  classes  most  affected  by  seasonal  fluctuations — are 
not  represented  at  all,  so  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  an  error  in  applying  a  percentage 
derived  almost  entirely  from  carpenters  and  joiners  and  plumbers  to  all  branches  of  these 
trades. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  numbers  included  in  each  group,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  some  groups  are  not  represented  at  all  in  these  trade  union  figures,  e.<j.,  agriculture, 
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railway  service,  and  domestic  service.  These  occupations  employ  large  numbers  of 
persons,  and  are  comparatively  stable  industries  to  which  an  unemployed  percentage 
derived  from  fluctuating  trades  cannot  be  applied. 

While  such  people  as  railway  employees  and  employees  of  local  authorities  have 
more  constant  employment  than  many  of  the  classes  of  workpeople  covered  by  the  returns, 
other  classes  who  are  unrepresented  in  the  returns,  such  as  the  casual  labourer  and  navvy, 
possibly  suffer  from  a  greater  amount  of  unemployment  than  those  included  in  the 
percentage. 

Again,  the  statistics  are  based  on  returns  from  what  may  be  roughly  termed  the 
skilled  unions.  The  proportion  of  unskilled  workers  who  are  members  of  trade  unions 
is  much  lower  than  in  the  case  of  skilled  workmen  and  unions  that  do  enrol  unskilled 
labourers  do  not  as  a  rule  keep  any  record  of  the  number  of  their  members  out  of  work. 
But  many  of  the  unskilled  workers  are  helpers  or  labourers  to  the  skilled  men,  and  what 
aifects  one  class  must  sooner  or  later  affect  the  other  ;  so  that  although  the  percentages 
derived  from  skilled  workers  may  not  be  exactly  applicable  to  unskilled,  they  may 
I  probably  be  used  as  an  index  of  employment  in  both  classes. 

A  further  question  arises  as  to  how  far  a  percentage  of  unemployed  trade  union 
members  may  be  applied  to  non-unionists.  On  the  one  hand,  the  proportion  of  unemployed 
among  unionists  may  be  lower  than  among  non-members  :  (1)  Because  the  unions  help 
their  members  to  obtain  employment ;  and  (2)  because  some  unions  may  contain 
more  efficient  men.  As  to  this  latter  point,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
general  standard  of  efficiency  is  higher  in  the  unions  as  a  whole  than  outside  them  ; 
doubtless  different  results  would  be  shown  in  different  trades.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
tending  to  make  the  percentage  of  unemployed  higher  among  trade  unionists  than  among 
non-unionists,  we  have  the  facts  :  (1)  That  the  non-unionist  may  accept  work  at  less 
than  the  "  standard  "  rate,  which  the  unionist  cannot  take  ;  (2)  that  in  some  unions 
there  are  a  number  of  men  who  through  age,  infirmity,  or  other  causes  can  seldom  obtain 
employment  at  the  full  rate,  and  so  are  almost  continually  on  the  books,  thus  swelling 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  members  ;  and  further  (3)  that  in  some  few  cases  there 
may  be  a  number  of  exceptionally  efficient  men  in  practically  constant  employment 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  union. 


APPENDICES. 


A.— PERCENTAGE  OF   TRADE  UNION  MEMBERS  UNEMPLOYED  AT  THE  END  OF 

EACH  MONTH.* 


Year.  Jan. 


Feb. 


March, 


April. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


All  Trade  Unions  making  Returns. 


Yearly 
Mean. 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

1897 

3:3 

3-0 

2-5 

2-5 

2-3 

2-7 

2-7 

3-5 

4-4 

4-7 

4-8 

5-3 

3  5 

1898 

50 

4-4 

3-1 

2-9 

2-7 

2-6 

2-6 

2-8 

2-6 

2-5 

2-3 

2-9 

3-0 

1899 

3-0 

2-6 

2-5 

2-2 

2-5 

2-3 

2  3 

2-3 

2-4 

2-3 

2-2 

2-5 

2-4 

1900 

2-7 

2-9 

2-3 

2-5 

2-4 

2-6 

2-7 

3-0 

3-6 

3-3 

3-2 

4-0 

2-9 

1901 

4-0 

3-9 

3-6 

3-8 

3-6 

3-5 

3-4 

3-9 

3-7 

3-7 

3-8 

4-6 

3-8 

1902 

4-4 

4-3 

3-7 

3-9 

40 

4-2 

4-0 

4-5 

5-0 

5-0 

4-8 

5-5 

4-4 

1903 

51 

4-8 

4-3 

4-1 

4-0 

4-5 

4-9 

5-5 

5-8 

5-8 

6-0 

6-7 

5-1 

1904 

6-6 

6-1 

6-0 

6-0 

6-3 

5-9 

6-1 

6-4 

6-8 

6-8 

7-0 

7-6 

6-5 

1905 

6-8 

6-2 

5-6 

5-6 

5-] 

5-2 

5-2 

5-4 

5-3 

5-0 

4-7 

4.9 

5-4 

1906 

4-7 

4-4 

3-9 

3-7 

3-6 

3-7 

3-6 

3-8 

3-8 

4-4 

4-5 

4-9 

4-1 

1907 

4-2 

3-9 

3-6 

3-3 

3-4 

3-6 

3-7 

40 

4-6 

4-7 

5-0 

6-1 

4-2 

*  Based  solely  on  Returns  furnished  direct  to  the  Labour  Department  by  various  Trade  Unions  which 
pay  unemployed  benefit  to  their  members.  Persons  on  strike  or  locked  out,  sick,  or  superannuated  are 
excluded  from  the  finrures. 
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A.— PERCENTAGE  OF  TRADE  UNION  MEMBERS  UNEMPLOYED  AT  THE  END  OF 

EACH  MOmR*- cmitinued. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

J  uly. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

— ■ 
Yearly 
Mean. 

Principal  Groups 

OF  Trades. 

Buildi 

ng  Trades  (Car 

pent^rs 

and  Plumbers 

onlyt). 

1  SQ7 

X  OV  1 

2-4 

2  0 

1-2 

1-0 

0-8 

1-5 

1-3 

1-2 

1-4 

1-7 

1-6 

2-8 

1-6 

1898 

2-0 

1-7 

1-6 

1-1 

1-2 

1-2 

1-0 

0-9 

0-9 

0-9 

M 

1-8 

1-3 

low 

1-7 

1-5 

1-6 

1-3 

1-3 

1-5 

M 

1-2 

1-3 

M 

1-5 

2-5 

1-5 

1900 

2-7 

3-1 

2-6 

2-2 

1-9 

2-0 

1-8 

1-8 

21 

2-5 

3-3 

4-2 

2-5 

1901 

4-7 

5-2 

4-7 

3  4 

3-1 

3-3 

3-0 

2-7 

2-9 

3-1 

3-5 

5-2 

3-7 

1  ono 

5-0 

5-9 

4-5 

3-5 

3-0 

3-4 

3-6 

3-4 

3-8 

4-4 

4-6 

5-9 

4-3 

1  QHQ 

6-4 

5-5 

4-1 

3-4 

3-3 

4-2 

3-8 

3-6 

4-4 

5-7 

6-3 

7-7 

4-9 

1  Qni 

1  V\J1 

7-9 

7-3 

7-0 

6-7 

6-4 

6-7 

6-4 

6-4 

7-3 

8-4 

101 

11-2 

7-7 

11-2 

10-0 

8-5 

7-9 

7-2 

7-2 

7-0 

6-7 

7-3 

8-6 

8-7. 

9-6 

8-3 

10-3 

9-8 

8-1 

6-0 

5-7 

5-9 

6  0 

5-5 

6-2 

7-6 

6-9 

8-4 

7-2 

1  on? 

80 

7-8 

6-2 

4-9 

5-0 

5-6 

5-7 

5-1 

6-3 

7-3 

8-3 

10-2 

6-7 

Engineering  Trades. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per  . 

Peri 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent.  J 

1897 

1-9 

1-9 

20 

2-1 

1-8 

2-3 

3-0 

4-3 

5-9 

6-5 

6-3 

7-0 

3-8 

1898 

6-8 

7-6 

4-4 

3-6 

3-2 

2-9 

3-2 

2-9 

2-6 

2-7 

2-7 

3-2 

3-8 

1899 

2-8 

2-5 

2-4 

2-3 

2-4 

2-4 

2-5 

2-8 

2-7 

2  5 

2-3 

2-8 

2-5 

1900 

2-3 

2-4 

2-4 

2-5 

2-2 

2-5 

2-6 

2-9 

3-0 

3-0 

3-2 

4-0 

2-8 

1901 

3-8 

3-6 

3.4 

3-3 

3  4 

3-5 

3-3 

3-5 

3-7 

3-9 

4-5 

5-8 

3-8 

1902 

5-3 

51 

5-2 

5-0 

4-9 

5-0 

4-4 

4-5 

4-9 

5  3 

5-3 

6-6 

5-1 

1903 

5-6 

5-1 

4-6 

4-2 

3-8 

4-0 

3-9 

4-2 

4-8 

5-2 

6-0 

7-7 

4-9 

1904 

6-7 

6-5 

6-4 

6-2 

6-6 

6-7 

6-7 

6-8 

7-4 

7-9 

7-8 

8-3 

7-0 

1905 

7-0 

6-5 

6-1 

6-0 

5-1 

5-0 

4-8 

4-9 

4-6 

41 

3-6 

3-7 

5-1 

1906 

3-2 

3-0 

2-8 

2-7 

2-5 

2-4 

2-5 

2-8 

2-8 

31 

3-5 

4-1 

3-0 

1907 

3-2 

2-8 

2-9 

2-8 

2-9 

3-4 

3-5 

3-8 

4-1 

4-5 

4-7 

6-4 

3-8 

Shipbuilding  Trades. 

1897 

7-4 

5-8 

5-0 

4-9 

41 

4-5 

4-4 

6-3 

9-5 

12-2 

13-2 

14-1 

7-6 

1898 

10-9 

6-8 

5-4 

5-0 

3-7 

3-3 

3-3 

4-2 

4-1 

3-7 

2-5 

3.7 

4-7 

1899 

3-7 

2-8 

3-0 

2-1 

2-4 

1-7 

1.4 

1-5 

1-6 

2-9 

2-5 

2-4 

2-3 

1900 

2-0 

2-9 

2-5 

21 

1-6 

2-1 

1-8 

2-1 

2-4 

2-6 

3-6 

3-7 

2-5 

1901 

3-9 

3-2 

2-4 

4-5 

2-3 

3-2 

30 

3-7 

3-9 

4-2 

4-7 

5-8 

3-7 

12-6 

130 

14-0 

8-2 

1902 

4-7 

5-2 

4-2 

5-2 

6-4 

7-7 

6-6 

7-4 

10-9 

1903 

12-9 

10-4 

9-8 

9-1 

8-7 

9-1 

105 

11-2 

13-4 

15-0 

17-1 

16-7 

12-0 

1904 

14-4 

12-6 

11-8 

12-7 

13-1 

12-9 

12-9 

12-7 

15-3 

ic-1 

16-6 

16-4 

14-0 

1905 

12-4 

11-5 

11-2 

12-2 

IM 

11-5 

11-7 

13-2 

13-7 

11-9 

11-8 

10-2 

11-9 

1906 

7-9 

6-9 

5-6 

51 

6  0 

6-4 

5-7 

5-6 

6-5 

10-4 

13-6 

11-3 

7-G 

1907 

8-8 

7-5 

7-1 

6-6 

6-7 

6-4 

7-2 

9-3 

11-7 

11-6 

12-8 

14-2 

9-2 

Printing  Trades. 


1897 

4-9 

4-4 

3-4 

3-6 

3-2 

4-3 

2-9 

5-2 

5-6 

3-6 

2-6 

3-2 

3-9 

1898 

4-9 

36 

2-8 

3-1 

3-5 

3-7 

2-9 

4-7 

4-9 

3-4 

2-5 

4-1 

3-7 

1899 

4-7 

3-8 

3-4 

3-1 

3-8 

3-8 

3-6 

5-9 

5-3 

3-7 

2-3 

3-8 

3-9 

1900 

4-4 

4-4 

3-4 

4-0 

4-4 

4-4 

3-7 

5-7 

4-3 

4-8 

3-0 

4-7 

4-3 

1901 

4-4 

3-9 

3-8 

4-2 

5-3 

4-9 

3-8 

6-8 

5-9 

5-0 

2-7 

5-0 

4-6 

1902 

5-8 

4-7 

3  4 

4-1 

4-8 

4-5 

4-4 

6-3 

6'5 

5-3 

2-9 

3-7 

4-7 

1903 

4-6 

4-4 

4-1 

4-9 

5-0 

4-3 

4-1 

5-9 

5-1 

4-3 

2-9 

3-6 

4-4 

1904 

4-3 

4-0 

3-1 

4-1 

5-4 

4-9 

4-0 

6-1 

6-2 

4-7 

3-4 

4-8 

4-6 

1905 

5-3 

4-7 

4-4 

5-5 

5-0 

5-1 

4-5 

6-1 

5-4 

5-2 

3-2 

4-8 

4-9 

1906 

5-1 

4-7 

3-9 

5-2 

4-7 

4-1 

3-5 

5-5 

5-2 

4-9 

3-3 

4-7 

4-G 

1907 

4-3 

3-6 

3-4 

3-8 

40 

4-1 

3-6 

5-8 

5-9 

4-9 

3-3 

4-9 

4-3 

*  See  *  note  on  p.  5.  j 
t  The  other  trade  unions  connected  with  the  building  trades  do  not,  as  a  rule,  pay  unemp.oyed  benefit, 
and  consequently  do  not  keep  an  exact  record  of  the  number  of  their  members  out  of  work. 
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A.— PERCENTAGE  OF  TRADE  UNION  MEMBERS  UNEMPLOYED  AT  THE  END  OF 

EACH  MO^TR*—conti>med. 


Year. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March. 


April.  I  May. 


June. 


July.    Aug.  Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov.  Dec. 


Yearly 
Mean. 


Furnishing  Trades. 


1897 

5-1 

3-0 

0-7 

0-5 

M 

1-5 

1-9 

1-7 

1-4 

2-2 

2-4 

4-7 

2-2 

1898 

5-1 

2-8 

1-3 

1-2 

1-0 

1-3 

1-6 

1-9 

1-9 

1-6 

2-3 

3-8 

2-2 

1899 

4-3 

3-0 

1-0 

0-8 

0-9 

0-9 

1-9 

1-9 

2-1 

2-3 

2-3 

4-8 

2-2 

1900 

5-9 

6-9 

2-4 

1-3 

1-0 

1-6 

2-6 

3-0 

4-0 

3-7 

4-2 

6-8 

3-6 

1901 

7-3 

6-4 

3-6 

2-5 

2-2 

2-7 

31 

3-5 

3-2 

3-6 

4-2 

5-9 

4-0 

1902 

7-6 

5-7 

3-2 

•1-7 

1-9 

2-7 

4-2 

3-9 

4-0 

4-1 

4-2 

5-4 

4-1 

1903 

8-1 

6-3 

3-6 

1-6 

1-7 

2-2 

4-2 

4-3 

5-0 

5-8 

6-9 

9-8 

5-0 

1904 

11-0 

10-1 

6-8 

6-4 

6-9 

8-0 

7-7 

8-4 

8-3 

8-6 

10-0 

11-8 

8-7 

1905 

13-5 

IM 

5-4 

4-4 

3-8 

5-9 

7-4 

6-5 

6-5 

6-9 

7-0 

9-9 

7-3 

1906 

10-9 

9-4 

4-5 

3-4 

4-0 

5-2 

6-3 

5-4 

5-5 

5-7 

5-8 

7-8 

6-2 

1907 

8-5 

6-9 

3-4 

2-7 

3*2 

4-0 

5-3 

5-6 

5-9 

6-7 

8-0 

11-5 

6-0 

B.— EMPLOYMENT  AT  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS. ^ 

[Compiled  from  Returns  furnished  to  ih-3  Department  hy  the  owners  of  Iron  and  Steel  JVorks  in  the  United 

Kingdom.'^ 


Month. 


Average  number  of  Shifts  worked  in  the  last  week  of  month  by 
establishments  making  returns. 


1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905 

1906. 

1907. 

January 

5-54 

5-60 

5-57 

5-21 

5-31 

5-38 

5-38 

5  39 

5-61 

5-62 

February    ...  ... 

5'54 

5-60 

5-56 

5-24 

5-35 

5-43 

5-41 

5-50 

5-58 

5  62 

March 

5-55 

5-56 

5-61 

5-25 

5-37 

5-43 

5-41 

5-49 

5-58 

5-63 

April 

5-51 

5-59 

5-56 

5-29 

5-46 

5-39 

5-42 

5-48 

5-58 

5-62 

May   

5-57 

5.53 

5-52 

5-42 

5-42 

5-42 

5-40 

5-48 

5-56 

5-62 

June 

5-51 

5-52 

5-49 

5-41 

5-35 

5-38 

5-36 

5-40 

5-54 

5-57 

July   

5-49 

5.50 

5-26 

5-12 

5-28 

5-27 

5-31 

5-43 

5-53 

5-58 

August 

5-50 

5-42 

4-97 

5-44 

5-40 

5-41 

5-39 

5-52 

5-54 

5-58 

September 

5-57 

5-60 

5-49 

5-47 

5-33 

5-42 

5-43 

5-54 

5-56 

5-58 

October 

5-57 

5-62 

5-36 

5-49 

5-38 

5-38 

5-45 

5-61 

5-59 

5-54 

November  ... 

5-59 

5-50 

5-36 

5-42 

5-36 

5-33 

5-42 

5-60 

5-55 

5-46 

December  ... 

5-59 

5-61 

5-30 

5-38 

5-33 

5-39 

5-46 

5-63 

5-62 

5-52 

.Yearly  Mean 

5-54 

5-56 

5-42 

5-33 

5-32 

5-37 

5-40 

5-51 

5'57 

5-58 

C— EMPLOYMENT  AT  TIN  PLATE  AND  STEEL  SHEET  MILLS. 
[Compiled  from  Returns  firnished  to  the  Department.] 


Number  of  Mills  working  at  end  of 

month. 

Year. 

Yearly 
Mean. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1897  ... 

348 

355 

335 

325 

313 

299 

295 

299 

295 

328 

344 

340 

323 

1898  ... 

355 

338 

335 

310 

325 

325 

288 

290 

306 

321 

340 

335 

322 

1899  ... 

318 

356 

348 

354 

380 

380 

393 

396 

408 

415 

412 

414 

381 

1900  ... 

421 

419 

420 

413 

412 

401 

358 

349 

359 

360 

356 

342 

384 

1901  ... 

295 

278 

296 

328 

347 

347 

347 

349 

378 

380 

393 

377 

343 

1902  ... 

390 

386 

397 

407 

407 

398 

399 

402 

400 

404 

398 

386 

398 

1903  ... 

391 

395 

389 

390 

383 

362 

342 

367 

356 

359 

360 

353 

371 

1904  ... 

360 

374 

377 

378 

383 

S74 

366 

391 

393 

406 

412 

409 

385 

1905  ... 

415 

417 

420 

421 

428 

431 

421 

418 

435 

435 

439 

429 

426 

1906  ... 

434 

424 

419 

394 

415 

391 

402 

417 

430 

441 

441 

441 

421 

1907  ... 

445 

449 

443 

437 

437 

451 

446 

448 

449 

444 

447 

436 

444 

Including  iron  puddling  and  rolling,  and  steel  making  and  rolling. 
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D.— DAYS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  BY  COAL  MINES. t 
[Compiled  from  Returns  furnished  to  the  Department.'] 


E.— DAYS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  BY  IRON  MINES.* 
[Compiled  from  Returns  furnished  to  the  Department.] 
Monthly  and  Yearly  Averages,  United  Kingdom,  1897-1907. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1897 

515 

5-34 

5-14 

4-84 

5-20 

4-82 

4-95 

4-92 

5-24 

5-37 

5-32 

5-31 

1898 

5-06 

5-24 

5-29 

4-98 

5-38 

4-95 

5-13 

5-19 

5-37 

5-44 

5-46 

5-54 

1899 

5-16 

5-63 

5-62 

5-24 

5-64 

5-42 

5-25 

5-23 

5-46 

5-58 

5-64 

5-65 

1900 

5-13 

5-69 

5-67 

5-19 

5-63 

5-18 

552 

5-43 

5-65 

5-63 

5-45 

5-46 

1901 

4-80 

5-19 

5-30 

4-91 

5-23 

4-71 

4-83 

4-91 

5-36 

5-36 

5-33 

5-46 

1902 

5-26 

5-39 

5-35 

4-90 

4-89 

5-17 

4-82 

4-94 

5-35 

5-52 

5-51 

5-51 

1903 

5-22 

5-28 

5-10 

4-82 

5-21 

4-64 

4-84 

4-89 

5-22 

5-21 

5-24 

5-40 

1904 

5-10 

5-19 

5-28 

4-86 

509 

4-95 

4-79 

4-76 

5-16 

5-16 

5-14 

5-30 

1905 

4-95 

5-33 

5-10 

4-95 

4-94 

4-59 

4-63 

4-76 

5-13 

5-32 

5-28 

5-39 

1906 

5-01 

5-54 

5-50 

5-08 

5-37 

4-84 

4-99 

4-95 

5-30 

5-49 

5-50 

5-60 

1907 

5-48 

5-69 

5-67 

517 

5-57 

5-49 

5-38 

5-22 

5-63 

5-64 

5-60 

5-63 

Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mean 
for 
Year. 

1897 

5-72 

5-86 

5-82 

5-66 

5-87 

5-72 

5-78 

5-65 

5-79 

5-88 

5-84 

5-58 

5-76 

1898 

5-59 

5-79 

5-89 

5-62 

5-76 

5-68 

5-71 

5-76 

5-82 

5-73 

5-80 

5-82 

5-75 

1899 

5-49 

5-86 

5-89 

5-59 

5-83 

5-86 

5-72 

5-74 

5-83 

5-80 

5-79 

5-75 

5-76 

1900 

5-35 

5-55 

5-71 

5-64 

5-79 

5-54 

5-52 

5-55 

5-80 

5-78 

5-74 

5-83 

5-65 

1901 

5-20 

5-39 

5-55 

5-37 

5  65 

5-55 

5-58 

5-62 

5-76 

5-75 

5-72 

5-77 

5  58 

1902 

5-53 

5-74 

5-79 

5-67 

5-72 

5-88 

5-68 

5-69 

5-81 

5-78 

5-81 

5-76 

5-74 

1903 

5-55 

5-79 

5-79 

5-61 

5-78 

5-69 

5-69 

5-76 

5-78 

5-73 

5-74 

5-77 

5-72 

1904 

5-37 

5  79 

5-83 

5-67 

5-90 

5-91 

5-73 

5-77 

5-89 

5-90 

5-88 

5-87 

5-79 

1905 

5-41 

5-90 

5-84 

5-71 

5-85 

5-62 

5-72 

5-73 

5-87 

5-85 

5-81 

5-88 

5-77 

1906 

5-38 

5-86 

5-85 

5-63 

5-79 

5-71 

5-73 

5-77 

5-89 

5-90 

5-89 

5-92 

5-78 

1907 

5-75 

5-88 

5-82 

5-67 

5-88 

5-86 

5-76 

5-78 

5-92 

5-82 

5-78 

5-82 

5-81 

*  The  figures  in  the  Table  show,  for  each  period,  the  number  of  days  per  week  on  which  iron  ore  was 
got  and  drawn  at  mines  and  openworks  included  in  the  returns  received.  The  monthly  returns  relate  to 
periods  of  four  complete  weeks  and  not  to  calendar  months. 

t  The  figures  in  the  Table  show,  for  each  period,  the  average  number  of  days  per  week  on  which  coal 
was  hewn  and  wound  at  collieries  included  in  the  returns  received.  The  monthly  returns  relate  to  periods  of 
four  complete  weeks  and  not  to  calendar  months. 
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CYCLICAL    TRADE  DEPRESSIONS. 

The  course  of  trade  observed  over  a  considerable  term  of  years  shows  a  continual 
||though  irregular  alternation  of  periods  of  activity  and  depression,  longer  fluctuations  to 

be  distinguished  from  the  shorter  and  fairly  regular  seasonal  fluctuations  which  recur 

within  the  course  of  a  single  year.  These  long-term  depressions  are  termed  cyclical 
{because,  thoug'i  irregular  in  their  duration  and  intensity,  they  exhibit  a  marked  tendency 

tD  recur  at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  fjllowing  each  period  of  great  activity.  They  are 
'general  in  character  affecting  simultaneously,  or  approximately  so,  the  whole  body  of 
lindustries,  extractive,  manufacturing,  transpart,  commercial,  flnancial,  though,  as  will 
•appear  from  comparison,  the  intensity  of  depressions  is  greater  in  some  groups  of  industry 

than  in  others. 

There  are  various  indices  of  these  cyclical  depressions,  some  having  reference  to  the 
volume  and  value  of  trade  in  general,  or  of  certain  fundamental  and  indicative  trades, 
such  as  the  coal  and  iron  and  the  carrying  trades,  others  relating  to  the  consumption  of 
certain  str^ndard  articles,  or  to  such  direct  testimony  of  the  condition  of  the  people  as  the 
statistics  of  pauperism  afford. 

The  best  available  measure  of  cyclical  depressions,  however,  is  afforded  by  the  statistics 
of  the  variations  of  employment  of  labour.  We  shall,  therefore,  set  out  this  evidence 
[in  some  detail,  correlating  with  it  such  evidence  of  general  trade  depression  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  statistics  of  the  general  movements  of  prices,  and  reserving  for  briefer  separate 
statement  in  appendices  some  further  evidence  from  the  study  of  the  condition  of  par- 
ticular industries. 


Depressions  of  Employment. 

The  chief  evidence  of  the  condit'.on  of  employment  during  recent  years  is  contained 
in  the  monthly  reports  made  to  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  official 
i correspondents  and  by  trade  unions,  and  the  only  figures  available  i)i  the  direct  measure- 
ment of  employment  (save  in  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  trades)  are  based  upon  the  trade 
i  union  records. 

From  1888  onwards  we  have  the  monthly  returns  made  to  the  Department  by  trade 
'unions  of  their  members  out  of  work  or  on  unemployed  benefit.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
"Second  Series  of  Memoranda  on  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry"  [Cd.  2337] 
I  the  figures  were  carried  back  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible  prior  to  1888  by  means  of 
an  analysis  of  the  books  and  other  records  of  trade  unions.    In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
unions  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  directly  the  monthly  percentage  unemployed  over  the 
whole  period,  in  the  case  of  others  it  was  necessary  to  calculate  this  percentage  from  the 
particulars  of  the  total  expenditure  on  unemployed  benefit  taken  in  connection  with  the 
weekly  rr'.te  of  such  benefit.    In  certain  cases  both  methods  were  available,  and  a  com- 
I  parison  of  the  results  showed  that  with  proper  care  they  led  to  practically  identical  results."'^-" 

Composition  of  the  General  Index  Figure  of  Employment. 

The  percentage  of  "unemployment"  which  appears  monthly  on  the  first  p?„ge  cf 
the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  and  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  annual  percentage:, 
is  itself  based  upon  returns  of  the  number  of  members  of  certain  unions  out  of  work.. 
The  number  of  members  thus  recorded  is  obtained  by  the  Department  from  either  : 
(1)  The  printed  monthly  reports  of  the  larger  trade  unions,  such  as  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  the  Boilermakers'  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders'  Union,  the  Associ  - 
ated  Shipwrights'  Society,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  etc.,  etc. ;  or 
I  (2)  Returns  sent  in  by  the  smaller  unions  or  by  the  secretaries  of  branches  of  unions  giving 

*  See  Cd.  2337,  p.  97,  for  the  unions  whose  percentage  is  calculated  respectively  .by  these  two  methods. 
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the  number  of  members  unemployed  and  in  receipt  of  benefit,  and  also  the  number  imem- 
ployed  but  not  in  receipt  of  benefit,  at  the  end  of  each  month.  From  these  returns  the 
percentage  of  trade  unionists  unemployed  is  calculated,  the  fluctuations  of  which  reflect 
changes  in  the  state  of  employment.  The  trades  in  which  these  statistics  are  most  useful  are 
the  engineering,  shipbuilding,  metal,  printing,  bookbinding, woodworking  and  building  trades; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  last  named  they  are  available  for  two  important  sections  only,  viz., 
carpenters  and  joiners  and  plumbers ;  while  for  bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers,  etc.,  accurate 
figures  cannot  be  obtained.  In  many  other  trades  there  are  unions  furnishing  similar  returns 
which  are  not  of  such  importance  as  tests  of  the  state  of  employment,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  other  statistics  or  to  the  relative  unimportance  of  the  unions ;  but  these  are 
all  put  with  the  returns  in  the  industries  just  named  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  a 
general  percentage. 

The  basis  of  the  general  percentage  has  been  growing  gradually  stronger  since  the 
regular  reports  of  unions  to  the  Board  of  Trade  began  in  1888,  both  by  an  increase  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  reporting  unions  and  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
total  working  population  represented  in  the  returns.  In  1893  the  basis  of  the  return  was 
considerably  widened  by  the  inclusion  of  additional  unions.  Since  1893  the  figures  have 
been  fairly  comparable,  though  further  extensions  of  their  basis  have  taken  place,  the 
number  of  members  included  at  the  end  of  1893  being  360,000,  at  the  end  of  1903,  560,000, 
at  the  end  of  1907,  644,000. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  and  membership  of  the  various  groups  of 
unions  reporting  to  the  Labour  Department  at  the  end  of  December,  1894,  and  at  the 
end  of  December,  1907,  respectively: — 


December. 


Industry. 


Euilding 
Coal  Mining 
Iron  and  Steel 
Shipbuilding 
Engineering  - 
Miscellaneous  Metal 
Textiles 
Clothing 
Printing,  etc. 
Paper  - 

"\Yood-working,  etc. 
Other  Leather 
Glass  - 
Tobacco 


1894. 


No.  of  Unions. 


3 
2 

1 
•5 
11 

2 
2 
2 
21 

10 

2 

5 
1 


67 


Membership. 


55,267 
68,030 

2,464 
55,036 
108,946 

5,708 
10,412 

1,575 
35,367 

21,280 
1,158 
1,364 
1,189 


367,796 


1907. 


No.  of  Unions. 


Membership. 


6 
2 
1 
6 
24 
18 
81 
5 
27 
5 
63 
19 
10 
4 


271 


64,145 
120,234 

15,!i00 

60,481 
163,158 

16,204 

91,140 
8,910 

56,524 
2,492 

34,873 
3,653 
4,715 
2,269 


644,298 
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The  general  percentage  of  unemployed  for  all  unions  included  in  the  returns  is  as 
follows  : — 

Percentage  Unemployed  in  Trade  Unions. 
Percentages  for  all  Unions  included  and  for  Principal  Groups  of  Trades. 


Note. — The  percentages  in  Columns  B.  are  derived  from  returns  of  the  numbers  unemployed  at  the  end  of 
each  month.    Those  in  Columns  A.  are  partly  computed  from  expenditure  on  unemployed  benefit. 


Year. 

General 
Percentage  for 
all  Unions 
included  in 
I  Returns. 

{Uncmreded.) 

Percentages 

for  Principal  Groups. 

Engineering, 
Shipbuilding, 
and  Metal. 

Build- 
ing* 

Woodworking 
and  Furnishing. 

Printing  and 
Bookbinding. 

Other  Trades. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B, 

"D 
D. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

1 

A 

A. 

T> 

B. 

1851 

3-9 

3-9 

1852  - 

6-0 

6-0 

1853  - 

1-7 

1-7 

1854  - 

2-9 

2-9 

1855  - 

5-4 

5-4 

1856  - 

4-7 

4-9 

1-6 

1857  - 

6-0 

6-1 

2-3 

185S  - 

11-9 

12"2 

25 

1859  " 

3-8 

3-9 

1-4 

1860  - 

1-9 

1-9 

0-2 

2-1 

1861  - 

5-2 

5-5 

1-8 

3-1 

1862  - 

8-4 

9-0 

1-8 

35 

1863  - 

6-0 

6-7 

1-2 

3-2 

186-1  - 

2-7 

3-0 

0-4 

1-3 

1865  - 

2-1 

2-4 

0-3 

2-0 

1866  - 

3-3 

3-9 

1-1 

1-8 

1867  - 

7-4 

9-1 

3  0 

4-8 

2-7 

5-9 

1868  - 

7-9 

10-0 

2-9 

5-0 

2-5 

6-2 

1869  - 

6-7 

8-9 

3-6 

4-5 

2-8 

0-4 

1870  - 

3-9 

4-4 

3  7 

4-8 

3-5 

0-2 

1871  - 

1-6 

1-3 

2-5 

3-5 

2-0 

0-3 

1872  - 

0-9 

0-9 

1-2 

2-4 

1-5 

0-0 

1873  - 

1-2 

1-4 

0-9 

1-8 

1-3 

0-3 

1874  . 

1-7 

2-3 

0-8 

2-1 

1-6 

0-1 

1875  - 

2-4 

3-5 

0-6 

2-0 

1-6 

0-3 

1876  - 

3-7 

5-2 

0-7 

2-4 

2-4 

1-3 

1877  - 

4-7 

6-3 

1-2 

3-5 

2-fi 

2-8 

1878  - 

6-8 

90 

3-5 

4-4 

3-2 

3  0 

1879  - 

11-4 

15-3 

8-2 

8-3 

40 

3-3 

1880  - 

5-5 

6-7 

6-1 

3-2 

3  2 

2-2 

1881  - 

3-5 

3-8 

5-2 

2-7 

2-8 

1-5 

1882  - 

2-3 

2-3 

3-5 

2-5 

2-4 

0-9 

1883  - 

2-6 

2-7 

3  6 

2-5 

2-2 

1-2 

1884  ■ 

8-1 

10-8 

4-7 

30 

2-1 

1-4 

18S5 

9-3 

12-9 

7-1 

4-1 

2-5 

1-8 

1886  - 

10-2 

13-5 

82 

4-7 

2-6 

5-2 

1887  - 

7-6 

10-4 

6-5 

3-6 

2-2 

1-9 

1888  - 

4-6 

4-9 

5-5 

60 

5-7 

3-6 

31 

2-5 

2-4 

1-2 

3-2 

1889  - 

2-1 

2-1 

2  0 

2-3 

3-0 

2-6 

2-4 

2-1 

2-5 

0-9 

0-0 

1890  - 

2-1 

2-1 

2-4 

2-2 

2-2 

1-5 

2-5 

1-9 

2-2 

0-6 

1-6 

1891  - 

3-2 

3-5 

4-4 

4-1 

1-9 

1-7 

2-1 

2-9 

4-0 

0-7 

1-7 

1892  - 

5-8 

6-3 

8-2 

7-7 

3-1 

2-4 

3-8 

3-6 

4-3 

1-3 

5-6 

1893  - 

7-5 

11-4 

31 

4-1 

4-1 

2-6 

1894  - 

6-9 

11-2 

4-3 

4-4 

5-7 

2-1 

1895  - 

5-8 

8-2 

4-4 

3-6 

4-9 

3-5 

1896  - 

3-4 

4-2 

1-3 

20 

4-3 

3-0 

1897  - 

3-5 

4-8 

1-2 

2-2 

39 

2  6 

1898  - 

3  0 

4-0 

0-9 

2-3 

3-7 

2-3 

1899  - 

2-4 

2-4 

1-2 

2-1 

3-9 

2-4 

1900  - 

2-9 

2-6 

2-6 

2-8 

4-2 

3-1 

1901  - 

3-8 

3-8 

3-9 

3-7 

4-5 

3-8 

1902  - 

4-4 

5-5 

4-0 

4-1 

4-6 

3-3 

1903  - 

5-1 

6-6 

4-4 

4-7 

4-4 

3-9 

1904  - 

6-5 

8-4 

7-3 

6-8 

4-7 

5-6 

1905  - 

5-4 

6-6 

8-0 

5-8 

5-1 

3-6 

1906  - 

4-1 

4-1 

6-9 

4' 8 

4-5 

3-2 

1907  - 

4-2 

5-0 

6-4 

4-8 

4-3 

2-7 

429 -IX. 


*  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  only. 
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This  general  percentage  is  here    described  as    "  uncorrected."     A  correction  of 
some  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  comparative  intensity  of  the  fluctuations  is  i 
necessitated  by  the  dominant  positic  n  in  the  statistics  taken  by  the  engineering,  shipbuild- 
ing, and  metal  trades.    A  comparison  between  this  and  the  other  principal  groups  whose  - 
percentages  are  recorded  shows  that  the  fluctuations  of  employment  are  more  violent  in 
this  group  and  the  depressions  in  bad  periods  far  deeper.    Now  if  a  weight  disproportionate 
to  the  actual  amount  of  the  employment  afforded  ly  the  engineering,  shipbuilding  and 
metal  group,  as  compared  with  the  labour  market  as  a  whole,  is  given  in  the  basis  of  the  i 
general  percentage,  it  is  evident  that  this  excess  tends  to  be  represented  in  an  excess  of  i 
fluctuations  in  the  general  figure.    If,  moreover,  a  constant  relation  is  not  maintained 
throughout  the  entire  series  of  years  between  the  we'ght  of  this  group  and  that  of  the   '  |i 
aggregate  of  the  other  groups,  this  changed  relation  will  involve  false  impressions  } 
regarding  the  relative  stability  of  employment  during  different  periods.  M 

Now,  in  point  of  fact,  both  these  defects  are  present. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  membership  of  the  recorded  returns  accounted  for  by  the  9 
engineering,  shipbuilding  and  metal  groups  in  1860-70  was  about  three-quarters,  in  1870-  v 
80  about  three-fifths,  in  1880-90  rather  under  three-fifths,  while  since  1890  it  has  remained  llj^ 
at  about  two-fifths.  How  far  these  proportions,  always  exceeding  far  the  real  importance  ' 
of  this  group  in  the  aggregate  employment  of  the  labour  market,  affect  the  value  of  the  ; 
general  average  as  an  index  of  trade  depressions  throughout  the  whole  period,  remains  : 
for  later  consideration. 

The  effect  of  the  change  in  the  relative  importance  of  this  group  has  been  of  course 
to  exaggerate  the  fluctuations  of  general  employment  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  series  as  : 
compared  with  the  later,  and  thus  to  give  the  impression  that  employment  is  recently  |||| 
more  stable  and  regular  than  in  the  earlier  years  when  the  statistics  were  dominated  by 
the  more  fluctuating  group. 

To  avoid  this  cause  of  error  a  corrected  series  of  percentages  has  been  calculated  giving 
the  same  weight  throughout  the  period  to  the  engineering,  shipbuilding  and  metal  group. 
This  has  been  done  by  taking  the  simple  arithmetic  mean  of  the  f gures  for  this  group 
and  for  the  aggregate  of  all  the  other  groups  in  the  return,  thus  assigning  a  constant 
weight  to  this  group  of  one-half  of  the  total  throughout  the  period,  instead  of  a  changing 
weight  fluctuating  from  three-quarters  to  two-fifths. 


The  following  Table  gives  the  annual  general  averages  thus  corrected  : — 

Computed  Average  Percentage  of  Members  of  Trade  Unions  Returned  as  Out  of  Work 
AT  the  end  of  each  Month  in  the  Years  1860-1907. 


Year. 

Percentage 
Unemployed. 

Year. 

Percentage 
Unemployed. 

Year. 

Percentage 
Unemployed. 

1860 

1-85 

[  1876 

3-40 

1892 

6-20 

1861 

3-70 

1877 

4-40 

1893 

7-70 

1862 

6-05 

1878 

6-25 

1894 

7-70 

1863 

4-70 

1879 

10-70 

1895 

605 

1864 

1-90 

1880 

5-25 

1896 

3-50 

1865 

1-80 

1881 

3  55 

1897 

3-65 

1S66 

2-65 

1882 

2-35 

1898 

3-15 

1867 

6-30 

]883 

2-60 

1899 

2-40 

1868 

6-75 

1884 

7-15 

1900 

2-85 

1869 

595 

1885 

8-55 

1901 

3-80 

1870 

3-75 

1886 

9-55 

1902 

4-60 

1871 

1-65 

1887 

7-15 

1903 

5-30 

1872 

0-95 

1888 

415 

1904 

6-80 

iri73 

115 

1889 

2-05 

1905 

5-60 

1874 

1-60 

1890 

2-10 

1906 

4-10 

1875 

2-20 

1891 

3-40 

1907 

43-0 
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The  corrections  in  this  Table,  it  appears,  though  abating  the  intensity  of  the  de- 
jpressions  as  recorded  in  the  "uncorrected  "  figures,  do  not  materially  alter  the  shape  of  the 
depressions.  The  years  1868,  1879,  1886  and  1904  still  mark  the  bottom  of  a  dip  ;  only 
in  the  case  of  1894  is  a  notable  alteration  made.  Here  the  effect  of  correction  is  to  place 
1894  on  the  same  low  level  with  1893. 

As  a  further  check  upon  this  method,  a  series  of  percentages  has  also  been  calculated, 
based  on  the  combined  returns  of  the  sixteen  trade  unions  for  which  continuous  figures 
are  available  since  1873, 

These  percentages  closely  confijm  those  given  above  and  are  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing Table,  which  also  gives  in  a  final  column  the  proportions  of  employment  measured  from 
1 1900  as  the  standard  year. 

t  Index  Number  of  Employment. 


From  1873-1907  based  on  continuous  Returns  from  16  Unions.* 


Year. 

Membership. 

Percentage 
Unemployed. 

1 

Percentage 
not  returned  as 
Unemployed. 

Index  Number 
(1900=100). 

1 0  1  0 

i.  LOj^  lO 

1  0 

uo  o 



IW  i  O 

,10/4: 

TOO  C)R(\ 

1  -7 
1  / 

yo  o 

lUU  o 

1  a7s 
10 /o 

o-r, 

Q7  -p; 
y  /  0 

1  AA'A 

lo/o         .           -           -  . 

o  o 

yo  J 

OW.7 

yo  / 

,  1Q(  /                 .                   .                   .  - 

t  y 

vo  1 

y  /  y 

iO/0 

0  J 

y<j  1 

yo  0 

1 0  /  y 

11-7 

OO  0 

yu  b 

;i880        -         .         .  . 

123,234 

5-6 

94-4 

96-8 

il881         -          .          -  . 

129,309 

3-6 

96-4 

98-9 

I  1882  .... 

139,496 

2-3 

97-7 

100  2 

1  1883  .... 

148,686 

2-6 

97-4 

99-9 

=1884  .... 

154,938 

7-9 

921 

94-5 

11885  .... 

156,589 

9-7 

90-3 

92-6 

1 1886  .... 

155,718 

10-5 

89.5 

91-8 

,1887  .... 

152,108 

7-9 

92-1 

94-5 

! 1888  .... 

154,274 

4-8 

95-2 

97-6 

il889  .... 

173,155 

2-0 

98-0 

100-5 

1890  .... 

196,249 

21 

97-9 

100-4 

1X891        -          -  - 

209,562 

3-4 

96-6 

99-1 

1892  .... 

213,953 

5-9 

94-1 

96-5 

1893  .... 

224,912 

7-9 

92-1 

94  5 

[ 1894  .... 

229,098 

8-2 

91-8 

94-2 

1895  .... 

236,957 

6-6 

93-4 

95-8 

1896  .... 

251,550 

3-5 

96-5 

99-0 

1897  .... 

242,484 

3-6 

96-4 

98-9 

'  1898        -          -    •  ■ 

261,662 

26 

97-4 

99-9 

'  1899  .... 

279,306 

2-1 

97-9 

100-4 

1900  .... 

289,827 

2-5 

97-5 

1000 

1901  .... 

292,584 

3  5 

96-5 

99-0 

1902  .... 

300,399 

4-8 

95-2 

97-6 

t  1903  ... 

306,785 

5-4 

94-6 

97-0 

1904  .... 

283,751 

7-4 

92-6 

950 

1905  .... 

284,260 

6-4 

93-6 

96-0 

1906  .... 

289,497 

4-3 

95-7 

98-2 

1907        -          -          .  . 

295,120 

49 

95-1 

97-5 

*  The  16  unions  included  in  the  Table  are  the  following : — 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 
Steam  Engine  Makers'  Society. 

United  Society  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Ship  Builders. 

.Friendly  Society  of  Ironfounders  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

Associated  Iron  Moulders  of  Scotland. 

Associated  Blacksmiths'  Society. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

United  Kingdom  Society  of  Coach  Makers. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Millsawyers,  &c. 

Alliance  Cabinet  Makers,  now  National  Amalgamated  Furnishing  Trades  Association, 
London  Society  of  Compositors. 
Typographical  Association. 

London  Consolidated  Society  of  Journeymen  Bookbinders. 
Vellum  Account  Bookbinders'  Trade  Society. 
Northumberland  Miners'  Mutual  Confident  Association. 
Bradford  and  District  Power  Loom  Overlookers'  Society. 
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The  following  Table  gives  the  employment  index  number  for  each  year  from  1860- 
1906  (based  upon  the  records  of  all  available  unions)  and  the  decennial  averages. 

Index  Number  of  Employment,  1860-1907. 
(1900=100.) 


Year. 

Index 
Number. 

Year. 

Index 
Number. 

Year. 

Index 
Number. 

Year. 

Index 
Number. 

Year. 

Index 
Number. 

1860 

101-0 

1870 

99-1 

1880 

97-5 

1890 

100-8 

1900 

- 

100  0 

loDl 

yy  1 

1  W7  1 
lOl  I 

lool 

yy  o 

loy  1 

yy  * 

lyui 

yy  V 

1862 

96-7 

1872 

1020 

1882 

100-5 

1892 

96-6 

1902 

98-2 

1863 

98-1 

1873 

101-7 

1883 

100-3 

1893 

95-0 

1903 

97-5 

1864 

100-9 

1874 

101-3 

1884 

95-6 

1894 

95-0 

1904 

95-9 

1865 

101-1 

1875 

100-7 

1885 

94-1 

1895 

96-7 

1905 

97-1 

1866 

100-2 

1876 

99-4 

1886 

93-1 

1896 

99-3 

1906 

98-7 

1867 

96-4 

1877 

98-4 

1887 

95-6 

1897 

99-2 

1907 

98-5 

1868 

960 

1878 

96-5 

1888 

98-7 

1898 

99-7 

1869 

96-8 

1879 

91-9 

1889 

100-8 

1899 

100-5 

Mean. 

98-6 

Mean. 

99-2 

Mean. 

97-6 

Mean. 

98-2 

Mean. 

98-1 

The  figures  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

Decennial  average  1860-69 
1870-79 
„  „  1880-89 

1890-99 


Mean  of  40  years, 
1860-1899. 


98-  6 

99-  2 

97-  6 

98-  2 


98-4 


1900  - 

-  1000 

1901  - 

99-0 

1902  - 

98-2 

1903  - 

97-5 

1904  - 

959 

1905  - 

97-1 

1906  - 

98-7 

1907  - 

98-5 

Mean  of  8  years, 
1900-1907. 


98-1 


From  these  Tables  of  corrected  averages  the  following  facts  seem  to  be  established  :— 
"    (1)  The  proportion  of  unemployment  differs  very  slightly  in  the  different 
decades,  as  compared  with  the  differences  in  good  and  bad  years  within  each 
decade. 

(2)  No  regularity  of  the  length  of  intervals  between  depressions  is  apparent, 
the  interval  preceding  the  depression  of  1879  being  nearly  twice  as  long  as  that 
preceding  the  depression  of  1868,  while  subsequently  two  intervals  of  seven 
years  between  the  depressions  of  1879,  1886  and  1893  are  followed  by  one  of 
eleven  years  preceding  1904.  Nor  can  it  be  concluded  that  a  longer  mterval 
of  comparative  prosperity  is  followed  by  a  deeper  depression,  for  though  this 
occurred  in  the  case  of  1879  it  did  not  occur  in  1904. 

(3)  The  several  periods  of  acutest  depression  differ  widely  in  duration  as 
well  as  in  maximum  intensity,  the  prolonged  depression  of  1867-69  contrasting 
sharply  with  the  pointed  crisis  of  1879. 

(4)  Of  the  four  successive  decades  the  lowest  average  of  unemployment  is 
that  of  1879,  which  included  the  years  of  abnormal  inflation  following  the  J^ranco- 
GermanWar;  the  highest  average  is  that  of  the  next  decade,  1880-89,  wmcn 
included  1886,  the  year  of  unemployed  riots. 
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(5)  The  longest  spell  of  high  trade  prosperity,  1871-75,  is  followed  by  the 
worst  recorded  year  of  unemployment,  1879.  This  year  also  serves  as  a  central 
crisis  of  greatest  depression  during  the  period  under  survey,  the  preceding  de- 
pressions appearing  to  lead  up  to  it  by  some  sensible  though  irregular  gradation, 
those  following  it  decreasing  in  violence. 

Comparison  of  General  Table  with  Group  Tables. 

Two  objects  maybe  served  by  comparing  the  general  Table  (corrected  or  uncorrected) 
of  unemployment  with  the  Tables  on  pp.  16-18  for  the  several  recorded  trades  and 
•groups  of  trades;  first,  to  ascertain  how  far  a  "  general"  depression  is  really  "  general," 
in  the  sense  of  indicating  a  simultaneous  depression  in  all  or  most  recorded  trades  as 
distinct  from  a  depression  in  a  few  trades  of  dominant  statistical  weight ;  secondly,  to 
I  ascertain  by  examination  of  the  figures  in  each  trade  how  far  it  reflects  or  harmonises 
'  with  the  general  state  of  trade,  or  how  far  it  retains  a  separate  fluctuation  of  its  own. 

The  important  part  played  by  the  figures  of  the  engineering,  shipbuilding,  and  metal 
trades  in  the  general  average  has  been  already  pointed  out.    The  wider  fluctuations  in 
[  this  than  in  other  recorded  groups  serve  not  only  in  the  uncorrected  but  in  the  corrected 
'  general  percentage  to  give  an  exaggerated  appearance  of  fluctuation  to  the  aggregate 
regarded  as  an  index  of  the  general  labour  market. 

The  dominance  of  this  group  expresses  itself  in  the  fact  that  every  year  of  deepest 
j  depression  of  employment  from  1851  is  also  a  year  of  deepest  depression  for  this  group 
'  of  trades,  a  statement  which  is  not  applicable  to  any  other  principal  group. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  engineering,  etc.  group  with  that  of  the  several 
other  groups  in  relation  to  the  general  figure,  not  merely  for  the  earlier  years  of  depression, 
j  1858,  1868,  1879,  when  this  group  weighed  heaviest,  but  even  in  the  more  recent  depres- 
sions of  1886,  1893-4  and  1904,  shows  the  continuous  effect  of  this  statistical  preponder- 
ance. Had  this  group  been  absent,  the  general  depressions  in  each  of  these  cases  would 
have  been  expressed  in  far  lower  psrcentages,  as  the  following  comparative  Table  shows  : — 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Percentage  for  all  Unions  except  Engineering,  Shipbuilding  and  Metal  Trade  Unions. 


Year. 

Percentage 
Unemployed. 

Year. 

Percentage  Unemployed. 

A. 

A. 

B. 

1856   

•  1-6 

1882- 

2-4 

1857   

2-3 

1883- 

2-5 

1858   

2-5 

1884  - 

3-5 

1859  ----- 

1-4 

1885  ■ 

4-2 

1860   

1-8 

1886- 

5-6 

1861  

1-9 

1887  - 

3-9 

1862   

3-1 

1888  -■ 

3-4 

2-3 

1863  ----- 

2-7  . 

1889  - 

2-1 

1-8 

1864  -       -       -       .  . 

0-9 

1890- 

1-6 

2-0 

1865   

1-2 

1891- 

1-8 

2-7 

1866   

1-4 

1892- 

2-7 

4-7 

1867   

3-5 

1893  - 

4-0 
4-2 

1868   

3-5 

1894- 

1869   

30 

1895- 

3-9 

1870   

3-1 

1896- 

2-8 

1871  

2-0 

1897  - 

2-5 

1872  ----- 

10 

1898- 

2-3 

1873   

0-9 

1899  - 

2-4 

1874  ----- 

0-9 

1900- 

31 

1875   

0-9 

1901- 

3-8 

1876  ----- 

1-6 

1902- 

3-7 

1877   

2-5 

1903  - 

4-0 

1878   

3-5 

1904- 

5-2 

1879   

6-1 

1905  - 

4-7 

1880   

3-8 

1906  - 

41 

1881  

3-3 

1907- 

3-6 

Note.— The  percentages  in  Column  B  are  derived  from  returns  of  the  numbers  unemployed  at  the  end 
le  month.    Those  in  Column  A  are  partly  computed  from  expenditure  on  unemployed  benefit. 
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Not  only  does  the  aggregate  oi  other  unions  exhibit  a  lower  average  of  unemployment 
over  a  period  of  years  and  a  much  smaller  fluctuation  than  the  engineering,  shipbuilding 
and  metal  trades,  but  in  recent  years  the  booms  and  depressions  in  the  two  groups  do  not 
show  so  close  a  coincidence  in  time  as  in  former  decades. 

But  though  the  tendency  of  the  si2:e  of  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  and  metal 
trades  has  been  both  to  emphasise  the  depressions  and  to  determine  the  precise  year  of 
deepest  depression,  it  is  clear  from  closer  investigation  that  the  general  figures  f  or  the 
aggregate  of  the  other  groups  and  for  each  separate  group  accord  both  in  direction  anl 
in  time. 

If  we  take  the  depressions  centering  in  1868  as  the  first  for  which  sufiicient  data  forj 
comparison  exist,  though  the  woodworking  and  the  group  entitled  "  other  trades  "  alone  ] 
exhibit  the  depth  of  depression  in  that  year,  the  building  and  printing  groups  not  exhibit- ! 
ing  the  maximum  of  unemployment  until  1870,  these  latter  in  1868  already  exhibit 
definite  signs  of  weakness.     In  the  great  depression  of  1879  each  group  showed  a  low 
level  of  employment,  though  the  actual  percentage  unemployed  for  "other  trades"  was 
not  a  large  one.     The  same  is  true  of  1886,  the  next  centre  of  depression.     In  the 
depression  of   1893,  though  each  group  again  visibly  shared  in  the  decline,  print 'Hg, 
woodworking  and  building  showed  a  larger  percentage  of  unemployment  for  1894,  and 
building  was  worst  in  1895,  when  the  general  percentage  indicates  distinct  recovery. 
Similarly  with  the  1904  depression,  both  the  building  and  printing  groups  reach  their  i 
lowest  figure  in  the  following  year.      On  the  whole,  "  woodworking  and  furnishing  "  and 
"  other  trades  "  (including  textiles,  clothing,  paper,  leather,  glass,  tobacco)  follow  most 
closely  in  time  the  general  fluctuations,  building  and  printing  lagging  somewhat  behind  in  1 
the  development  of  their  depressions. 

Unemployment  in  the  Several  Groups. 

I 

Engineering,  Shipbuilding,  and  Metals.  ' 

Closer  investigation  of  the  several  groups  which  contribute  to  the  general  percentages 
shows  in  some  instances  a  wide  disproportion  in  the  intensity  of  depression  among  the 
constituent  trade  unions  of  a  group. 

This  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  engineering,  shipbuilding,  and  metal  trades. 
From  1851  to  1871  three  unions  chiefly  contributed  to  the  group  percentages,  the  "Amal- 
gamated Engineers,"  the  "Iron  Founders,"  the  "Iron  Moulders,"  from  1871  to  1906,  the 
''Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders"  also  contributed  to  this  group  figure. 
During  the  entire  period  1851  to  1906  the  figure  for  the  "  Amalgamated  Engineers  "  has 
(save  for  a  few  years  of  exceptionally  full  employment)  been  far  below  that  of  the  two  or 
three  other  unions,  and  has  seldom  exceeded  the  general  percentage  for  all  trades.  The 
heavy  weight  exercised  by  this  group  in  the  percentage  of  unemployment  during  years  of 
depression  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  other  unions.  The  statistical  Table  for  this 
group  {see  Table  A.)  establishes  this  fact,  which  may  here  be  indicated  more 
concisely  by  the  following  percentages  for  the  six  years  of  deepest  depression. 


Year. 

General 
Percentage 
for  all 
Unions. 

General 
Percentage 
for  Unions  in 
Engineering, 
Shipbuilding 
and  Metals. 

Percentage  for  Principal  Unions 

Amalgamated 
Engineers. 

Iron  Founders. 

Iron  Moulders. 

Boiler  Make  * 
and  Iron  and 

Steel 
Shipbuilders. 

1858 

11-9 

12-2 

10-2 

16-6 

12-9 

1868 

7-9 

ICQ 

7-9 

18  6 

13-3 

1879 

11-4 

15-3 

10-6 

23-3 

23-3 

9-5 

1886 

10-2 

13-5 

7-6 

14-6 

34-2 

21-6 

1893 

7-5 

11-4 

8-3 

10-8 

20-8 

17  0 

1904 

6-5 

8-4 

6-2 

11-7 

14-9 

14-0 
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From  the  full  Table  it  is  clear  that  the  prolonged  and  intense  periods  of  depression  for 
the  Iron  Founders  and  Moulders  (especially  the  latter),  and  in  more  recent  decades  for  the 
Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders,  have  exercised  a  great  influence  not  merely 
on  the  group  percentage  but  on  the  general  percentage  for  all  trades.  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  the  addition  of  the  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders  to  the  internal 
composition  of  this  group,  by  reducing  the  relative  importance  of  the  more  stable  factor, 
the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  goes  some  way  to  offsetting  the  steadying  influence  imparted 
to  the  general  percentage  by  the  reduced  preponderance  of  the  group  in  the  basis  for  the 
general  figures.  The  growing  importance  of  the  shipbuilding  trades  is  thus  illustrated  in 
a  greater  instability  of  employment  for  the  group.  This  influence  is  not,  however,  uniform 
in  its  operation.  Although  during  the  two  depressions  centering  respectively  in  1886  and 
1893  the  high  figure  for  the  Iron  Moulders  and  the  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Ship- 
builders contributed  materially  to  the  high  figure  for  the  group,  in  the  1879  depression 
the  Boiler  Makers,  etc.,  exhibited  less  unemployment  even  than  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers,  while  during  the  period  1900-2,  when  employment  was  good  for  the  group 
and  for  trade  in  general  the  Iron  Moulders  showed  a  high  percentage  of  unemployment. 

Building  Trades. 

The  building  trades  are  represented  in  the  unemployment  percentage  only  by  unions 
of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  and  plumbers.  Though  there  is  a  possibility  of  error  in 
regarding  a  percentage  derived  almost  entirely  from  carpenters,  joiners,  and  plumbers  as 
applicable  to  the  entire  trade,  this  possibility  affects  cyclical  impressions  far  less  than 
seasonal.  It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the  cyclical  fluctuations  of  employment  for 
bricklayers,  masons,  house  painters,  plasterers,  etc.,  will  accord  closely  with  the  per- 
centages for  carpenters  and  joiners,  though  their  seasonal  fluctuations  may  differ. 

The  building  trades,  as  thus  represented,  show  a  degree  of  steadiness  of  employment 
considerably  greater  than  that  given  in  the  general  percentage  for  all  trades,  though  less 
than  the  general  percentage  excluding  the  engineering,  shipbuilding,  and  metal  trades. 
Although  in  1879  and  1886  their  deepest  depression  coincides  with  the  general  depression, 
in  the  other  critical  depressions  of  1868,  1893,  and  1904,  the  worst  depression  for  the  building 
trades  appears  in  the  year  or  two  years  following. 

Woodworking  and  Furnishing. 

The  woodworking  and  furnishing  group,  whose  percentage  is  based  upon  returns 
from  a  wider  variety  of  unions,  the  principal  being  the  United  Coachmakers,  Furnishing 
Trades  Association,  and  Amalgamated  Mill  Sawyers,  follows  more  closely  the  fluctuations 
of  general  trade  in  direction  and  time,  though  exhibiting  especially  in  later  years  a  greater 
degree  of  steadiness  than  that  of  general  trade.  The  deepest  depressions  are  in  1879 
and  1904  ;  the  long  period  between  these  dates  exhibits  a  regularity  in  percentage  of 
unemployment  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  building  trades  and  greater  than 
that  of  general  trade,  excluding  the  engineering  trades,  etc. 

This  statement  applies,  moreover,  to  each  of  the  constituent  trades  in  this  group, 
especially  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Furnishing  Trades  Association  and  the  Amal- 
gamated Mill  Sawyers  showing  on  the  whole  the  lowest  uniform  level  of  unemployment. 

Printing  and  Bookbinding. 

The  general  percentage  for  this  group,  mainly  composed  of  returns  from  the  "  London 
Compositors,"  "  Typographical  Association,"  and  "  London  Bookbinders,"  shows  slighter 
fluctuations  and  less  intense  depressions  than  the  general  trade  percentage  or  even  the 
percentage  excluding  engineering,  etc.  This  may  be  illustrated  from  the  percentages 
in  years  of  deepest  depression  which  for  this  group  generally  accord  with  the  general  move- 
ment, with  a  tendency,  however,  in  the  later  period  to  a  year's  delay. 


Year. 

General  Percentage 
for  all  Unions. 

General  Percentage 
excluding  Engineering,  etc. 

Printing  and  Book- 
binding Trades. 

1858 

11-9 

2-5 

2-5 

1868 

7-9 

3-5 

3-5 

1879 

11-4 

6'1 

4-0 

1886 

10-2 

5-6 

2  6 

1893 

7-5 

4-0 

4-1 

1904 

6-5 

5-2 

4-7 
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But  while  the  Table  for  this  group  {see  Table  C.)  shows  more  than  usual 
capacity  to  resist  depressions,  it  also  shows,  especially  in  the  two  last  decades,  a  con- 
siderable normal  amount  of  unemployment  even  in  the  best  years.-  What  is  even  more 
significant  is  the  increase  of  the  unemployed  percentage  as  expressed  in  decennial  averages 
since  1880,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  Table  : — 


Average  Percentage  Unemployment  per  decennium  in  Printing  and  Bookbinding  Trades. 


1860-9 

2'5 

1890-9 

4-1 

1870-9       -      -  - 

2-37 

1900-7 

4-6 

1880-9 

2-49 

The  group  Table  indicates  that  for  the  decade  1880-9  this  advance  in  average  of 
unemployment  was  mainly  due  to  the  large  though  tolerably  regular  amount  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  London  Compositors.  But  since  1890  the  Typographical  Association 
(whose  figures  in  the  preceding  decennial  period  were  extremely  low)  and  the  London 
Bookbinders  appear  to  be  responsible  for  the  further  increase,  the  former  exhibiting  a  \ 
high  regular  figure  for  every  year  since  1893. 

These  percentages  for  the  several  groups  contributing  to  the  general  percentage 
and  for  the  constituent  factors  in  the  several  groups  present  so  close  an  agreement  in  the  i 
direction  of  their  fluctuations  and  in  the  periodicity  of  depression,  though  not  in  the  in-  j 
tensity,  as  to  justify  us  in  regarding  them  as  sound  indices  for  the  general  course  of  the  j 
trades  which  they  represent. 

Statistics  of  Employment  in  Mining,  etc. 

It  is  convenient  to  make  reference  here  to  certain  statistics  furnishing  a  more  or  less  ' 
direct  measure  of  quantity  of  employment  which  are  supplied  to  the  Labour  Department 
by  employers  in  the  mining,  iron  and  steel,  and  tin  trades.  In  coal-mining,  where  output 
is  adapted  to  periods  of  activity  and  slackness  by  working  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of 
days  in  preference  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  labour  staff,  it  is  possible  to  record 
the  fluctuations  by  obtaining  from  employers  statistics  of  the  weekly  number  of  days  on 
which  the  pits  are  at  work.    The  following  statistics  apply  to  the  last  twelve  years.  I 

Coal  Mining. 


Average  number  of  days  worked  per  week  in  each  of  the  years  1895-1907. 


Year. 

Mean  number  of 
days  worked  by 
coal  mines. 

Percentage  of 
days  worked  in 
1900. 

Year. 

Mean  number  of 
days  worked  by 
coal  mines. 

Percentage  of 
days  worked  in 
1900. 

Per  week. 

Per  week. 

1895 

4-74 

86-7 

1902 

5-22 

95-4 

1896 

4-92 

89-9 

1903 

5-09 

93-1 

1897 

513 

93-8 

1904 

5-07 

92-7 

1898 

5-25 

96-0 

1905 

5-03 

92-0 

1899 

5-46 

99-8 

1906 

5-26 

96-2 

1900 

5-47 

1000 

1907 

5-51 

100-7 

1901 

5-12 

93-6 

The  number  given  as  "  days  worked  "  is  the  number  of  days  (allowance  being  made 
for  short  days)  on  which  coal  was  hewn  and  wound  at  the  colHeries  included  in  the  Returns. 


Though  the  percentage  of  days  worked  in  coal  mines  during  recent  years  corresponds 
pretty  closely  with  the  general  course  of  unemployment  based  on  trade  union  returns, 
the  same  is  not  the  case  with  iron  mining,  where  the  figures  indicate  a  fluctuation  slighter 
in  extent  and  different  in  time,  the  lowest  percentage  falling  in  1901,  a  year  of  large 
though  declining  employment  in  general  trade,  the  highest  percentage  in  1904,  a  year  of 
depression  in  general  trade. 
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Iron  Mining  1896-1907. 


Year. 

Mean  number  of 
dajs  worked  by 
such  mines. 

Percentage  of  days 
worked  in  1900. 

Year. 

Mean  number  of 
days  worked  by 
such  mines. 

Percentage  of  days 
worked  in  1900. 

1896 

5-72 

101-2 

1902 

5-74 

101-6 

1897 

5-76 

101-9 

1903 

5-72 

101-2 

1898 

5-75 

101-8 

1904 

5  79 

102-5 

1899 

5-76 

101-9 

1905 

5-77 

102-1 

1900 

5-65 

1000 

1906 

5-78 

102-3 

1901 

5-58 

98-8 

1907 

5-81 

102-8 

The  state  of  employment  in  the  pig  iron  industry  is  expressed  in  a  return  to  the  Home 
Office  of  the  average  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  and  the  average  output  per  furnace. 


These  figures  are,  for  earlier  years,  of  very  unequal  value,  owing  to  technical  improve- 
ments increasing  the  output  per  furnace.  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  no  material 
increase  in  such  output  has  taken  place,  so  that  the  following  figares  expressing  the  average 
number  of  such  furnaces  in  blast  as  percentages  of  the  total  for  1900  may  be  taken  as  a 
sound  indication  of  the  condition  of  employment. 

Percentages  of  Furnaces  in  Blast  compared  with  1900. 


Year. 

Percentage. 

Year. 

Percentage. 

Year. 

Percentage. 

1897 

94-5 

1901 

83-4 

1905 

85-6 

1898 

93-8 

1902 

86-4 

1906 

91-3 

1899 

102-0 

1903 

86-6 

1900 

1000 

1904 

81 -1 

These  percentages,  it  will  be  seen,  conform  very  closely  to  the  general  fluctuation 
expressed  in  the  general  percentage  of  unemployment.  The  same  is  true  of  the  recent 
percentages  of  shifts  worked  in  iron  and  steel  works,  1898-1907  :— 


Year. 

Average  Number 
of  Shifts  workec 
per  man,  per 
week. 

Percentage  of 
Shifts  worked 
in  1900. 

Year. 

Average  Number 
of  Shifts  worked 
per  man,  per 
week. 

Percentage  of 
Shifts  worked 
in  1900. 

1898  - 

1899  - 

1900  -  : 

1901  - 

1902  - 

5-54 

5-56 

5-42 

5-33 

5-32 

95-  4 
101-3 
100-0 

96-  2 
93-7 

1903  - 

1904  - 

1905  - 

1906  - 

1907  - 

5-37 
5-40 
5-51 
5-57 
5-58 

91-5 
99-6 

101-  7 

102-  8 

103-  0 

The  tinplate  trade,  though  subject  to  special  causes  of  fluctuation,  conforms  in 
general  to  the  recent  movements  in  the  mining  and  metal  trades,  and  in  general  trade. 

Percentage  of  Tin  Plate  and  Steel  Sheet  M[lls  Working  compared  with  1900. 

Year. 

Per  Cent. 

Year. 

Per  Cent. 

Year. 

Per  Cent. 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 

82-  8 
84-1 

83-  9 
99-2 

1900 

1901 
1902 
1903 

1000 

89-3 
103-6 
96-6 

1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 

100-3 
110-9 
109-6 
115-9 
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Wholesale  Prices  as  an  Index  of  Cyclical  Depression. 

Since  a  fall  of  general  prices  is  a  usual  accompaniment  of  cyclical  depression  in  trade,  i 
it  is  worth  while  to  test  the  validity  of  our  statistics  of  unemployment  regarded  as  indices 
of  depression  by  ascertaining  how  far  they  correspond  to  downward  movements  of  prices. 

For  this  purpose  we  append  a  Table  containing  the  general  index  number  for  wholesale  ; 
prices  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  based  on  the  standard  of  1900,  and  set  beside  it  j 
for  comparison  the  index  number  of  employment,  based  upon  returns  for  all  available  I 
unions. 

The  index  number  for  wholesale  prices  is  based  upon  the  percentages  of  forty-five  I 
principal    articles  weighted  by  their  estimated  consumption  (as  explained  in  Appendix  j 
II.  of  the  "  Report  on  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1904,  with 
Statistical  Tables  for  a  Series  of  Years  "  [321])  and  is  brought  up  to  1906  in  the  "  Eleventh 
Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics,"  p.  78  j 


Year. 

Index  Number  of 
Wholesale  Prices 
for  45  Articles. 

Index  Number  of 
Employment. 

Year. 

Index  Number  of 
Wholesale  Prices 
for  45  Articles. 

Index  Number  of 
Employment. 

1871 

136-0 

101-2 

1889 

104-0 

100-8 

1872 

145-8 

102-0 

1890 

1040 

100-8 

1873 

152-7 

101-7 

1891 

107-4 

99-4 

1874 

148-1 

101-3 

1892 

101-8 

96-6 

1875 

141-4 

100-7 

1893 

ICOO 

95-0 

1876 

138-0 

99-4 

1894 

94-2 

95-0 

1877 

141-6 

98-4 

1895 

91-0 

96-7 

1878 

132-6 

96-5 

1896 

88-2 

99-3 

1879 

126-6 

91-9 

i  1897 

90-1 

99-2 

1880 

129-6 

97-5 

i  1898 

93-2 

99-7 

1881 

127-3 

99-3 

1899 

92-3 

100-5 

1882 

128-4 

100-5 

1900 

100-0 

100-0 

1883 

126-8 

100-3 

1901 

96-9 

99-0 

1884 

114-7 

95-6 

1902 

96-5 

98-2 

188.5 

107-7 

941 

1903 

96-9 

97-5 

1886 

101-(5 

93-1 

1904 

98-3 

95-9 

1887 

99-6 

95-6 

1905 

97-6 

97-1 

1888 

102-7 

98-7 

1906 

100-5 

98-7 

1907 

105-7 

98-5 

In  regarding  the  index  number  oi  wholesale  prices  as  a  measure  of  trade  depression, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  more  or  less  constant  operation  of  other  economic  forces 
which,  whether  operative  through  improvements  of  the  arts  of  transport  and  of  extraction 
upon  cost  of  production  and  so  on  prices,  or  through  forces  which  find  expression  through 
the  medium  of  exchange,  have  worked  during  the  past  third  of  a  century  in  the  direction 
of  lower  wholesale  prices.  If  we  are  to  find  in  price  movements  a  corroboration  of  the 
evidence  presented  by  statistics  of  employment,  it  is  in  an  acceleration  of  this  normal 
tendency  that  we  shall  expect  to  find  it.  Such  an  acceleration  is  clearly  visible,  at  any 
rate  in  three  of  the  four  periods  of  definite  depression  which  have  occurred  during  the 
decades  under  survey.  Though  years  1879,  1886,  and  1893  are  not  the  years  of  the 
sharpest  drop  in  prices,  in  each  case  they  are  in  a  triennial  period  which  marks  such  a 
drop  ;  the  period  1877  to  1879,  1885  to  1887,  and  1892  to  1894,  the  opening  of  a  long 
continued  fall  of  prices. 

A  reference  to  the  several  groups  into  which  the  forty-five  articles  forming  the  basis 
of  the  index  figures  have  been  classified  bears  out  this  general  conformity  of  the  depression 
of  wholesale  prices  to  that  of  employment.  {See  Table  E.  for  Table  from  Abstract.)  In 
the  case  of  "  coal  and  metals,"  textiles  and  corn,  the  correspondence  is  even  closer  than 
in  the  General  Index  figure.  .   
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TABLE  A. 


PERCENTAGE  UNEMPLOYED  IN  TRADE  UNIONS. 


I. — Engineering,  Shipbuilding,  and  Metal  Trades. 


Note. — The  percentages  in  Column  B.  are  derived  from  returns  of  the  numbers  unemployed  at 
the  end  of  each  month.    Those  in  Column  A.  are  partly  computed  from  expenditure  on  unemployed  benefit. 


Year. 

General 
Percentage  for  all 
Unions  in 
Engineering, 
Shipbuilding,  and 
Metal. 

Percentage  for  Principal  Unions. 

Amalgamated 
Engineers. 

Iron 
Founders. 

Iron 
Moulders. 

Boiler  Makers 
and  Iron  and 

Steel 
Shipbuilders. 

A. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

18*11  ... 

3-9 

2  0 

DO 

4w 

IS^O        .         .  - 
loO'^       -        -  - 

6-0 

1  .Q 
1  0 

1  '7.0 

17  0 

33 

18f,Q  ... 
lOJO 

1-7 

A.fi 

0  >  A 

0  4 

A  .A 

0  9 

... 

2-9 

1  / 

00 

3  8 

lOuO 

.  5-4 

Q  .1 
0  1 

1  A.O 
1U\5 

A  .£* 

4'b 

IR'ifi 

4-9 

J,  i 

ft  .A 

4  1 

IS'SV 

1  OiJ  1 

6-1 

b  7 

LOOO 

12  2 

1  A.  0 

lb  b 

1  0  -  A 

12-9 

18tQ  ... 

3-9 

0*1 

4*o 

lOOU 

1-9 

14 

O.fk 

3  4 

5-5 

0*0 

00 

12"4 

18fi9 

9  0 

7'2 

14  1 

12  "9 

1  ftl^^ 

lOOO          .            .  _ 

6-7 

0  0 

y  b 

113 

30 

4  b 

5'9 

1  8fin 

2-4 

1 .0 
18 

5"9 

18fifi 

3-9 

2-5 

O'O 

8-4 

1 00  <        -         •  - 

9-1 

D  3 

lb  0 

24"2 

loDO 

10-0 

i  9 

lo'b 

13*3 

iooy  ... 

8-9 

7  "8 

in  1 

16"1 

6-1 

1  O  i  V 

4-4 

4*1 

7'2 

0  0 

3-8 

1  871 

1-3 

rO 

2 '5 

1*8 

1  879 
lots 

0-9 

0-6 

1*4 

2*7 

1-0 

1  87^ 
Jl  c5  <  O 

1-4 

0-8 

33 

4-0 

1-2 

1  874. 

2-3 

14 

4*1 

7-3 

2-5 

1  87P1 

3-5 

2-3 

3-7 

7-9 

5-9 

1  a7ft 

10(0 

5-2 

35 

6-0 

10-0 

8-5 

1  877 
10 1  1 

6-3 

48 

9-4 

10-8 

8-3 

1  878 
10  /  c5 

9-0 

6-9 

151 

17-4 

9-4 

1  a7Q 
10  ( y 

15-3 

10-G 

23-3 

23-3 

9-5 

lOOU         .          .  - 

6-7 

5-0 

11-5 

11-5 

8-0 

1  881 

3-8 

3-5 

8'3 

8-5 

1-8 

1  aao 

lOOJ  ... 

2-3 

1-9 

4-7 

11-0 

0-7 

1  aaQ 

2-7 

2-2 

4-7 

81 

2-1 

1004       -    ,  - 

108 

48 

7-8 

23-1 

20-8 

1  asFi 

looO  ... 

12  9 

6-7 

11-5 

31-6 

22-2 

1  aac 

iooo  ... 

13-5 

7  0 

14  0 

o4'2 

216 

100/ 

10-4 

6-1 

10-6 

26-0 

16-7 

1888  ... 

IOOO 

5-5 

6-0 

4-2 

5-9 

13-5 

7-3 

1889 

2-0 

2-3 

1-9 

2-0 

51 

20 

1890 

2-4 

22 

17 

2-6 

6-8 

3-4 

1891 

4.4 

41 

3-2 

5-0 

13-3 

5-7 

1892 

8-2 

7-7 

6-3 

9-2 

171 

10-9 

1893  - 

11-4 

8-3 

10-8 

20-8 

17-0 

1894  - 

11-2 

8-5 

10-9 

17-2 

16-2 

1895 

8-2 

5-9 

8-6 

18-1 

13-0 

1896  - 

4-2 

23 

3-2 

91 

9-5 

1897 

4-8 

2-4 

7-5 

8-4 

8-6 

1898 

4-0 

2-5 

3-6 

6-5 

4-7 

1899  - 

2-4 

2-4 

1-8 

5-8 

2-1 

1900  - 

2-6 

2-2 

30 

10-2 

2-3 

1901  - 

3-8 

2-9 

6-7 

10-0 

3-6 

1902 

5-5 

4.4 

7-8 

12-8 

8-3 

1903  - 

6-6 

4.4 

7-4 

12-5 

11-7 

1904 

8-4 

6-2 

11-7 

14-9 

140 

1905  - 

6-6 

4-6 

8-4 

11-8 

11-6 

1906  - 

41 

2-7 

4-3 

6-5 

7  0 

190V  - 

5-0 

3-2 

6-2 

9-3 

9-3 
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TABLE  B. 

PERCENTAGE  UNEMPLOYED  IN  TRADE  Vmom— continued. 


11. — Building,  Woodworking,  and  Furnishing  Trades. 


Note. — The  percentages  in  Column  B.  are  derived  from  returns  of  the  numbers  unemployed  at  the 
end  of  each  month.    Those  in  Column  A.  are  partly  computed  from  expenditure  on  unemployed  benefit. 


Year. 

Building 
Trades. 

A  m  al  cfl- 
llldLCU 

f(  a  r  "n  ft  n  t,  ft  r  ci 

•Tm  Tl  PTC! 

1 

General  Percentage 
for  all  Unions  in 
Woodworking  and 
Furnishing. 

Woodworking  and 
Percentages  for 

United  Coachmakers. 

Furnishing  ^ 

Principal  Ur 

Furnishing 
T^radfts  As- 
sopia.tion  * 

Crades. 

lions. 

Amalga- 
mated Mill- 

B. 

A 

X>. 

A 

A. 

B. 

B. 

lobO  ... 

0-2 

lool 

1-8 

T  o  n 

Ibo-!  ... 

1-8 

lODO  ... 

1-2 

loo4  ... 

04 

0-3 

1866 

1-1 

186/ 

3-0 

4-8 

5-0 

1  O  P  O 

1868 

2-9 

5-0 

5-3 

0-2 

toon 

1869  ... 

3-6 

4-5 

4-7 

l-Q 

1870  ... 

3-7 

4-8 

5-0 

1-5 

18/1         -       .  - 

2-5 

3-5 

3-8 

0-4 

1872 

1-2 

2-4 

2-6 

0-1 

187.3  ... 

0-9 

1-8 

2-1 

0  1 

0  8 

1874  ... 

0-8 

2-1 

2-6 

0-2 

10 

1875 

0-6 

2-0 

2-5 

0-3 

1-0 

1876 

0-7 

2-4 

3-5 

0-7 

1-3 

18/7 

1-2 

3-5 

5-0 

0-9 

1-5 

1878 

3-5 

4-4 

5-9 

1-6 

2-0 

1879 

8-2 

8-3 

11-5 

3-7 

3-0 

1880 

6-1 

3-2 

3-6 

2-6 

2-0 

1881 

5-2 

2-7 

3-4 

1-9 

2-8 

1882 

3-5 

2-5 

2-9 

1-6 

1-5 

1883 

3-6 

2-5 

2-9 

2-1 

2-0 

1884           -  r 

4-7 

3  0 

3  3 

3-2 

2-5 

1885 

7-1 

4-1 

4-7 

4-1 

3-0 

1886 

8-2 

4-7 

5-8 

4-6 

2-6 

1887 

6-5 

3-6 

4-4 

3-6 

2-3 

1888 

5-7 

3-6 

3-1 

4-9 

2-5 

1-5 

1889 

2-6 

2-4 

3-7 

X  L 

0-8 

1890 

2-2 

1-5 

2-5 

2-4 

0-6 

0-9 

1891 

1-9 

1-7 

2-1 

2-4 

1-2 

10 

1892 

3-1 

2-4 

3-8 

3-4 

1-7 

1-5 

1893 

31 

4-1 

2-9 

2-5 

2-0 

1894 

4-3 

4-4 

3-3 

2-3 

2-5 

1895 

4-4 

3-6 

3-5 

1-8 

2-6 

1896 

1-3 

2-0 

2-1 

0-8 

1-9 

1897 

1-2 

2-2 

2-4 

1-0 

1-5 

1898 

0-9 

2-3 

2-4 

M 

2-0 

1899 

1-2 

2-1 

2-4 

1-2 

2-0 

1900 

2-6 

2-8 

2-5 

1-9 

21 

1901 

3-9 

3-7 

3-5 

2-7 

3-8 

1902 

4-0 

41 

4-3 

2-9 

3-9 

1903 

4-4 

4-7 

4-5 

3.5 

3-5 

1904 

7-3 

6-8 

5-7 

7-2 

5-6 

1905    ...  - 

8-0 

5-8 

4-2 

6-2 

5-2 

1 906 

6-9 

4-8 

3-0 

4-6 

4-7 

1907        -       -       -  1 

6-4 

4-8 

4-5 

5-0 

4-9 

*  Formerly  called  the  Alliance  Cabinet  Makers. 
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TABLE  C. 


PEECENTAGE  UNEMPLOYED  IN  TRADE  VmOlifS— continued. 


III. — Printing  and  Bookbinding  Trades. 


Note. — The  percentages  in  Column  B.  are  derived  from  returns  of  the  numbers  unemployed  at 
the  end  of  each  month.  Those  in  Column  A.  are  partly  computed  from  expennituro  on  unen^ployed 
benefit. 


General  Percentage 
for  all  Unions  in 
Printing  and 
Bookbinding  Trades. 

Percentages  for  Principal  Unions. 

London  Compositors. 

Typographical 
Association. 

London  Bookbinder  s. 

A. 

A. 

p 

A 

A 

v> 

-L>. 

1856 

lb 

19 

1857 

Z  6 

o.o 

2  o 

1858 

O.K 

^  0 

O  .A 

o  0 

1859 

1  .A 

lb 

1860 

0.1 

O.  A 

2  4 

1861 

*3 . 1 

Q  .A 

A  .A 

4  U 

1862 

0  0 

O  0 

0  0 

1863 

Q ..") 

o  z 

-2. a 

o  V 

O.O 

O.I 

1864 

10 

1 . 1 
11 

17 

1  .A 

1  u 

1865 

O  .A 

o.o 

12 

1866 

lb 

Z  1 

15 

11 

1867 

.it 

J  9 

O.O 

Z  0 

1868 

2  5 

19 

3  4 

1869 

o.o 

Z  O 

3  1 

22 

o  8 

1870 

3'5 

A  .rz 
i'O 

I- 1 

4'9 

1871 

2-0 

2-7 

1-2 

1*9 

1872 

I'O 

17 

1-2 

15 

1873 

13 

14 

ro 

2*8 

1874 

16 

1"5 

1-5 

2  4 

1875 

1"6 

11 

2'2 

1"2 

1876 

2-4 

2"3 

2-6 

2"2 

1877 

2-6 

2-5 

2'2 

5-3 

1878 

3-2 

3-0 

2-9 

5-1 

1879 

4-0 

4-3 

37 

4-7 

1880 

3-2 

3-8 

2-9 

3-1 

1881 

2-8 

3-6 

2-6 

1-3 

1882 

2-4 

3-4 

1-6 

1-4 

1883 

2-2 

2-9 

1-6 

2-8 

1884 

2-1 

2-7 

1-5 

2-4 

1885 

2-5 

3-3 

1-7 

3-5 

1886 

2-6 

3-3 

1-7 

4-4 

1887 

2-2 

2-7 

1-7 

2-7 

1888 

2-5 

2-4 

2-8 

2-6 

2-0 

2-2 

1889 

2-1 

2-5 

2-1 

2-5 

1-5 

1-3 

1890 

1-9 

2-2 

2-0 

2-3 

1-4 

1-8 

1-2 

1891  . 

2-9 

4-0 

3-6 

4-0 

11 

2-8 

1-3 

1892 

3-6 

4-3 

3-9 

4-4 

M 

2-8 

6-9 

1893 

4-1 

3-9 

3-1 

3-8 

1894 

5-7 

5-7 

6-0 

6-4 

1895 

4-9 

4-4 

5-3 

5-4 

1896 

4-3 

3-7 

6-3 

6-3 

1897 

3-9 

31 

5-2 

4-8 

1898 

3-7 

3-0 

4-8 

3-8 

1899 

3-9 

4-0 

4-3 

4-2 

1900 

4-2 

4-8 

5-0 

5-7 

1901 

4-5 

4-9 

5-2 

4-9 

1902 

4-6 

5-1 

5-2 

3-3 

1903 

4-4 

4-5 

5-0 

5-9 

1904 

4-7 

4-5 

5-0 

7-0 

1905 

5-1 

5-5 

5-0 

5-7 

1906 

4-5 

5-2 

4-4 

5-4 

1907 

4-3 

4-8 

4-3 

6  0 
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TABLE  D. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  COAL,  IRON,  AND  STEEL  TRADES. 


I.— Coal  Mining— 1895— 1907. 


Number  of  Persons  Employed  and  Average  Number  of  Days  Worked  per  Week  by  Coal  Mines 

in  each  of  the  Years  1895-1907. 


Years. 

Number  of  Person? 
employed  in  and 
about  Coal  Mines. 

IVTAnn  In]  n  Tn  HAT  r*f 

Persons  employed 

in  Coal  Mines 
respecting  which 
Employment 
Returns  were 
received. 

Mean  number  of 
Days  worked*  per 
Week  by  Coal 
Mines. 

Percentage  of 
Days  worked  in 
1900. 

1895   

681,700 

248,417 

4-74 

86-7 

1896   

678,690 

350,894 

4-92 

89-9 

1897   

681,531 

418,022 

513 

93-8 

1898  ----- 

693,661 

401,004 

5-25 

96-0 

1899   

715,205 

418,304 

5-46 

99-8 

1900   

766,901 

459,162 

5-47 

1000 

1901  

792,648 

476,913 

5-12 

93-6 

1902   

810,787 

488,079 

5-22 

95-4 

1903   

828,968 

494,675 

5-09 

93-1 

1904   

833,629 

528,379 

5-07 

92-7 

190!3  

843,418 

548,943 

5-03 

92-0 

1906   

867,152 

584,879 

5-26 

96-2 

1907   

925,000  (est.) 

612,404 

5-51 

100-7 

*  The  number  given  as  "  days  worked  "  is  the  number  of  days  (allowance  being  made  in  all  the  calculations  for  short  days)  i 
on  which  coal  was  hewn  and  wound  at  the  collieries  included  in  the  returns  received.  It  is  not  necessarily  implied  that  all  j 
the  persons  employed  at  these  collieries  worked  the  whole  number  of  days. 


II.— Iron  Mining— 1896-1907. 


Number  of  Persons  Employed  and  Mean  Number  of  Days  Worked  per  Week  by  Iron  Mines  in 

each  of  the  Years  1896-1907. 


Years. 

Mean  Number  of 

Workpeople 
employed  at  Mines 
covered  by  the 
Returns. 

Mean  Number  of 
Days  worked  per 
AVeek  by  such 
Mines. 

Percentage  of 
Days  worked  in 
1900. 

1896  - 

15,658 

5-72 

101-2 

1897  - 

16,873 

5-76 

101-9 

1898  - 

17,349 

5-75 

101-8 

1899  - 

17,133 

5-76 

101-9 

1900  - 

16,830 

5-65 

1000 

1901  - 

15,329 

5-58 

98-8 

1902  - 

15,529 

5-74 

101-6 

1903  - 

15,800 

5-72 

101-2 

1904  - 

15,422 

5-79 

102-5 

1905  - 

15,363 

5-77 

102-1 

1906  - 

16,147 

5-78 

102-3 

1907  - 

16,352 

5-81 

102-8 
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TABLE  E. 

PEICES.— INDEX  NUiMBEES  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  1871-1907.  1900=100. 

jOTE. — These  Index  Numbers  have  been  obtained  by  weighting  the  percentages  for  the  45  articles  by  their 

estimated  consumption. 

[Compiled  from  Report  on  JFhoh'saU  and,  Retail  Prices,  H.C.  321  of  1903  and  from  the 

Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette.^ 


Groups  into  which  the  45  selected  articles  have  been  classified. 


Year. 

Index 
iNo.  lor  an 

the  45 
Ai  tides. 

I. 

uoal  and 
Metals. 

TT 
11. 

Textiles 
(Raw 
Materials). 

III.  A. 
Oorn,  &c. 

III.  Food 

in.  B. 

TV  /T  1 

Meat, 
Fish  and 

Dairy 
Produce. 

and  Drink. 

III.  C. 

biigar,  lea, 
Wine  and 
Tobacco, 
&c. 

Total 
Group 
III. 

Group  IV. 

AT*  1 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

1871 

136-0 

68-3 

146-4 

163  5 

1115 

220-0 

144-6 

145-1 

1872 

145-8 

102-8 

16G-J 

169-9 

113-1 

222-6 

148-3 

151-5 

1873 

152-7 

128-3 

lGl-9 

179-0 

120-9 

2121 

1 54-5 

156-8 

1874 

148-1 

104-8 

isri 

179-2 

123-3 

201-0 

154-4 

154-5 

1875 

141-4 

84-6 

1613 

130-3 

198-5 

150-4 

140-3 

1876 

138*0 

72-4 

130-7 

192-5 

149-4 

141-1 

1877 

141*6 

67-5 

135  2 

175-9 

128-5 

209-6 

156-7 

139-3 

1878 

132-6 

62-8 

1  31  -4. 

160  6 

1 25-1 

188-0 

146-4 

125-1 

1879 

126  6 

58-7 

1 57 -Q 

XtJ  1  tJ 

1 1 9-'> 

X  X  U  ^ 

178-5 

141-4 

113-8 

1880 

129-6 

64-8 

1  so-o 

1 59-1 

XlJ  tJ  X 

1 1 7-0 

183-6 

141-8 

124-4 

1881 

127-3 

61*9 

LO-t  O 

1 1 8-0 

179-8 

139-5 

1230 

1882 

128'4 

1  \j 

1 78-6 

142-1 

123-7 

lOO  J 

i  o 

DO  1 

1 1  y  1 

1  p;n-7 

1^0  1 

1  71  -R 

1  1  1  o 

1 41  ■'), 

1 91  -fi 
1^1  u 

1  88/) 

111-7 

0  /  D 

1 1  f;.o 

loU  4 

1  io  y 

144  \) 

1  91  Q 
1  ^  4  y 

11*0 

1  88 

lOOD 

.04  0 

108  y 

123  7 

lOb  0 

1  0  Q  .A 
loo  U 

1  1  A.R 

110  0 

1 1 1  ./I 
1114 

iOOD 

01  K) 

yy  y 

116  3 

102-9 

liO  O 

1  1  AQ 

i iu  y 

1  A1  .*7 

101  7 

1887 

99  6 

53-9 

102-7 

115-7 

98-6 

119-3 

107-8 

95-3 

1888 

102-7 

566 

101-2 

115-9 

104-8 

128-6 

111-9 

98-0 

1889 

104-0 

62-7 

105-1 

114-1 

102-9 

137-1 

111-3 

103-1 

1890 

104-0 

74-9 

105-4 

115-7 

lOl-l 

123-8 

109-5 

99-4 

1891 

107-4 

70-1 

101-4 

134-3 

101-0 

125-4 

117-0 

950 

1892 

101-8 

65-2 

95-6 

117-6 

102-1 

125-1 

110-9 

92-5 

1893 

100-0 

59-0 

96-4 

108-7 

105-8 

129-1 

109-7 

89-3 

1894 

94-2 

60-0 

88-6 

100-8 

101  5 

116-0 

102-9 

84-5 

1895 

91-0 

56-8 

84-3 

100-3 

97-2 

106-4 

99-5 

84-9 

1896 

88-2 

55-5 

92-9 

93-0 

90-2 

107-8 

93-3 

86-5 

1897 

90-1 

563 

86-8 

101  6 

92-8 

102-5 

97-4 

86-9 

1898 

93-2 

61-7 

80-0 

117-6 

90-0 

101-5 

102-3 

89-7 

1899 

92-3 

72-4 

82-9 

101-9 

94-6 

99-7 

98-1 

91-3 

1900* 

100*0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1901 

96-9 

82-2 

93-3 

102-5 

100-0 

95-0 

100-4 

&6-? 

1902 

96-5 

76-1 

92-3 

101-9 

105-2 

86-0 

101-7 

92-5 

1903 

96-9 

74-1 

101  7 

102-0 

102-6 

88-0 

100-7 

91-7 

1904 

98-3 

70-9 

112-9 

106-8 

99-0 

92-6 

101-4 

88-3 

1905 

97-6 

71-3 

106-7 

104-3 

98-2 

103-6 

101-2 

91-1 

1906 

100-5 

78-3 

121-1 

102-2 

101-5 

90-4 

100-5 

95-6 

1907 

105-7 

86-9 

127-4 

109-0 

104-5 

94-4' 

105-1 

99-7 

429,— IX 


Base  Year. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  TRADE  UNIONS  WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  PAYMENT  OF  UNEMPLOYED  BENEFIT. 


The  purpose  of  Hiis  Memorandum  is  to  set  out,  so  far  as  the  information  is 
available,  the  facts  as  to  the  development  of  Trade  Unions  during  the  period  1892- 
1906  inclusive,  and  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  unions  have  paid  benefits,  in 
whatever  form,  to  their  unemployed  members. 

Table  I.  shows  the  number  of  trade  unions  known  to  the  Labour  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  in  existence  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  fifteen  years  from 
1892  to  1906  inclusive,  and  their  total  membership.  From  that  Table  it  will  be  seen 
that  whilst  the  aggregate  membership  reached,  in  1906,  by  far  the  highest  point  yet 
recorded,  the  number  of  separate  unions  was  at  its  maximum  a  decade  earlier,  in 
1896,  and  that  since  then  there  has  been  a  nearly  continuous  yearly  decline.  This 
diminution  in  the  number  of  unions  is  due  in  part  to  amalgamations  and  the 
tendency  for  smaller  unions  to  be  absorbed  by  larger  ones  in  the  same  trade  ;  thus  in 
the  three  years  1902-4  there  were  50  cases  of  such  amalgamation  or  absorption.  The 
total  membership  of  the  unions  has,  in  spite  of  fluctuations,  shown  a  steady  upward 
movement,  the  increase  between  1892  and  1906  having  been  39  "2  per  cent.  The 
membership  of  many  unions  varies  with  trade  conditions,  with  its  activity  or 
depression,  and  to  this  cause  the  fluctuations  in  total  membership  are  mainly  due ;  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  Table  that  the  years  of  declining  employment,  1902-1904, 
witnessed  a  falling-off'  in  trade  union  membership,  as  had  been  the  case  a  decade 
earlier ;  and  that  this  was  followed  by  a  slight  recovery  in  1905,  when  employment 
began  to  improve,  followed  by  a  very  rapid  advance  in  1906. 


TABLE  1. 
Gro\vth  of  Trade  Unions,  1892-1906. 


Year. 

No  of  Unions  at 
end  of  year. 

Aggregate  Meml)er- 
ship  at  end  of  year. 

Year. 

No.  of  Unions  at 
end  of  Year. 

Aggregate  Member- 
ship at  end  of  Year. 

1892 

1,195 

1,513,647 

1900 

1,251 

1,951,198 

1893 

1,229 

1,497,949 

1901 

1,246 

1,932,164 

1894 

1,270 

1,472,128 

1902 

1,213 

1,948,688 

1895 

1,292 

1,438,889 

1903 

1,196 

1,926,080 

1896 

1,30G 

1,526,395 

J  904 

1,164 

1,888,289 

1897 

1,298 

1,648,904 

1905 

1,152 

1,913,199 

1898 

1,267 

1,683,768 

1906 

1,161 

2,106,283 

1899 

1,262 

1,844,114 

Of  the  1,161  unions  in  existence  at  the  end  of  1906,  747  (with  a  membership  of 
1,456,977,  or  69  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  union,  membership),  paid  one  or  more 
forms  of  unemployed  benefit  in  the  course  of  that  year ;  in  the  remaining  414  unions^ 
with  649,306  members,  no  such  benefits  were  paid,  so  that  rather  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  organised  workmen  were  in  unions  which  gave  some  kind  of  help  to  their 
unemployed  members.    This  help  takes  various  forms ;  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
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weekly  benefit  or  "Donation,"  there  are  payments  to  members  travelling  in  search  of 
work,  fares  to  situations,  payments  on  account  of  cessations  of  work  due  to  fires,  failures 
of  firms,  temporary  stoppages  and  breakdowns  of  machinery,  emigration  grants  (in  a 
few  instances),  and  special  grants  in  times  of  excessive  slackness  (usually  in  the  case 
of  unions  which  do  not  pay  unemployed  benefit  as  a  regular  thing).  The  benefits  given 
regularly  by  unions  may  be  divided  into  three  main  groups  : — 

(a)  Travelling  Benefits  Only. — These  are  allowances  at  the  rate  of  so 

much  per  day,  with  in  some  cases  an  additional  mileage  rate,  to 
members  travelling  in  search  of  work.  Most  of  the  unemployed  benefit 
paid  by  Bricklayers',  Masons',  Plasterers',  and  Builders'  Labourers' 
unions  is  travelling  benefit  only ;  but  outside  the  Building  Trades  the 
total  amount  paid  as  travelling  benefit  only  (so  far  as  it  is  distinguish- 
able) was  in  1906  about  £250  in  20  unions. 

(b)  Unemployed  Benefit  Only. — Where  systematic  {i.e.,  where  not 
given  in  the  form  of  only  occasional  grants)  this  consists  of  fixed 
payments  for  a  number  of  weeks— both  amounts  and  time  varying  in 
the  different  unions.  In  some  cases  the  benefit  is  given  whatever  the 
cause  of  unemployment ;  in  others  it  appears  to  be  given  only  when 
unemployment  is  due  to  certain  specified  causes  {e.ff.,  in  some  of  the 
textile  unions,  to  fires,  failure  of  firms,  breakdowns  of  machinery,  etc.). 
Where  unemployed  benefit  is  given  only  in  the  form  of  special  grants  a 
ballot  of  members  is  sometimes  required  before  such  grants  can  be 
made. 

(c)  Unemployed  and  Travelling  Benefits. — la  a  number  of  unions  both 

the  above  forms  of  benefit  are  given. 


Some  illustrations  of  these  various  forms  of  benefit  may  be  given  here  : — 

(a)  Travelling  Benefit  Onlv. — The  Operative  Bricklayers'  Society  pays 

Is.  6d.  a  day  for  not  more  than  eight  weeks  in  a  half  year  ;  the  Operative 
Stonemasons'  Union  of  England,  Ireland  and  Wales  give  9d  per  day  for 
distances  under  10  miles  (Sundays  Is.  6d.),  Is.  6d.  per  day  for  10  miles 
and  under  20  miles,  and  Id.  for  every  additional  three  miles,  and 
members  are  entitled  to  98  days  relief  in  each  year. 

(b)  Unemployed  Benefit  Only, — The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Dyers  pays 

8s.  per  week  for  the  first  10  weeks,  and  5s.  per  week  for  the  second 
10  weeks  in  any  one  year.  The  Amalgamated  Brassworkers  give  to  full 
members  of  one  year's  standing,  10s.  per  week  for  the  first  13  weeks, 
and  7s.  per  week  for  a  second  period  of  13  weeks.  The  Amalgmated 
Union  of  Cabinetmakers  gives  12s.  for  four,  six,  or  eight  weeks 
(according  to  member's  age  at  admission  to  Union)  with  Is.  per  week 
for  each  child  registered  (not  exceeding  four)  under  13  ;  members  of  six 
months  and  under  12  months'  standing  get  6s.,  and  6d.per  child,  according 
to  the  above  scale  ;  when  a  member  has  received  the  benefit  for  four,  six, 
or  eight  weeks  he  is  not  again  entitled  to  benefit  till  he  has  worked 
and  paid  contributions  for  26  weeks.*  The  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  has  a  sliding  scale — its  members  of  over  10  years'  standing 
receive  10s.  per  week  for  14  weeks,  7s.  for  30  weeks,  and  thereafter  6s. 
so  long  as  unemployed ;  the  rates  are  the  same  for  other  sections  of  full 
members,  but  the  number  of  weeks  is  reduced.    Machinist  section 


*  This  union  allows  6d.  per  night  for  a  bed  to  members  "  on  travel." 
429-IX.  4  K  2 
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members  get  10s.  for  10  weeks,  5s.  for  12  weeks,  and  2s.  6d,  for  1^ 
weeks ;  while  "  Trade  Members  "  receive  10s.  for  14  weeks,  7s.  for  1^ 
weeks,  and  5s.  for  24  weeks.  TJie  Blackburn  and  District  Weavers 
Association  pays  to  members  unemployed  owing  to  fires,  failures,  break 
downs,  and  stoppages  of  machinery,  depression  in  trade,  etc.,  3s.,  7s. 
10s.,  or  16s,  a  week,  according  to  scale  of  contributions  (3d.,  4d.,  5d.,  6d. 
or  7d.  per  week)  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The  Cleveland  Miner; 
and  Quarrymen's  Union  is  a  union  in  which  grants  to  unemployecj 
members  may  be  given  if  authorised  by  a  ballot.  j 

(c)  Unemployed  and  Travelling  Benefits.-  -The  Typographical  Asso; 
elation,  in  addition  to  ordinary  unemployed  benefits  of  8s.  a  week  foij 
five,  six,  or  seven  weeks  in  each  quarter  (according  to  length  oij 
membership),  gives  Is.  8d.  a  day  travelling  allowance,  with  maxima  oli 
£4  to  £5  12s.  per  annum  ;  but  a  member  may  not  receive  both  benefitsj 
at  the  same  time. 

The  next  Table  (II.)  shows  the  number  of  unions  in  each  trade  group  which  paid 
or  did  not  pay  some  form  of  unemployed  benefit  in  1906,  and  their  membership. 

j 

TABLE  II.  ! 


Trade. 

Unions  paying  one  or  more  forms 
of  Unemployed  Benefit  in  1906. 

Unions  paying  no  Unemployed  i 
Benefit  in  1906. 

No. 

Membership. 

No. 

Membership. 

Building  

53 

175,4.34 

43 

20,902 

Mining  and  Quarrying      -      .      .  . 

40 

251,858 

29 

319,262 

Metal,  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 

1G4 

314,.396 

58 

46,570 

Textile  

204 

280,586 

55 

20,299 

20 

55,095 

17 

4,419 

Transport   

9 

115,391 

49 

73,570 

Printing,  etc.  

3G 

63,472 

5 

979 

Woodworking  and  Furnishing  -      -  - 

90 

41,849 

8 

480 

Miscellaneous  ------ 

123 

89,045 

70 

34,501 

General  Labour  ------ 

6 

68,991 

12 

42,843 

Employees  of  Public  Authorities 

2 

860 

68 

85,481 

Total  ...      -  - 

747 

1,456,977 

414 

649,3u6 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  memorandum  the  unions  of  employees  of  public 
authorities  can  be  put  aside,  since  the  nature  of  their  occupations  is  obviously  such 
as  to  cause  them  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  atfected  by  the  forces  which  ordinarily  bring 
about  unemployment.  With  this  exception,  the  only  one  of  the  above  trade-groups 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  organised  workmen  are  in  unions  which  pay  no  unem- 
ployed benefit  is  mining  and  quarrying,  and  it  is  well  known  that  among  the  miners 
slackness  of  work  is  met  systematically  by  short  time,  and  not  by  a  reduction  in  the 
numbers  employed.  In  regard  to  the  trade-group  Transport,"  it  may  be  noted  that, 
of  the  total  of  101,584  railway  servants  who  were  members  of  unions  at  the  end  of 
1906,  98,165  belonged  to  unions  which  paid  some  form  of  unemployed  benefit; 
whereas,  of  the  87,377  workers  included  under  the  heading  of  "  Carmen,  Seamen,  Dock 
Labourers,  etc.,"  only  a  small  proportion  (17,226)  were  members  of  such  unions.  A 
more  detailed  classification  of  the  unions  will  be  found  in  Table  VIII.  of  this 
Memorandum. 
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Table  III.  shows  the  amount  expended  by  each  group  of  unions  on  unemployed 
benefits  during  1906.* 

TABLE  III. 


Trade. 


Building  

Mining  and  Quarrying 

Metal,  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 

Textile  ------ 

Clothing  ------ 

Transport  ----- 

Printing,  etc.  ----- 

Woodworking  and  Furnishing  - 
Miscellaneous   -      -      -      -  - 

General  Labour        -      -      -  - 

Employees  of  Public  Authorities 


Total 


Number  of  L'^nions  paying 
Unemployed  Benefits 
in  1906. 


53 
40 
164 
204 
20 
9 
36 
90 
123 
6 
2 


Ji7 


Amount  Expended  in  t 
Unemployed  Benefits  in  1906. 


£ 

127,909 
36,566 
181,480 
37,365 
5,277 
4,533 
50,789 
29,586 
38,000 
2,223 
50 


513,778 


Detailed  statistics  over  the  whole  period  of  fifteen  years,  1892-1906,  are  available 
only  for  a  hundred  "  principal"  unions,  which  include  the  chief  unions  of  each  of  the 
above  trade-groups,  and  form,  therefore,  a  representative  selection ;  their  member- 
ship was  in  1906,  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership  of  all  Trade  Unions.  But 
inasmuch  as  they  include  most  of  the  largest  and  best- organised  and  developed 
unions,  it  is  natural  that  their  share  of  the  total  expenditure  on  unemployed  benefits 
should  be  much  greater  ;  in  1906,  out  of  a  total  of  £513,778  spent  in  unemployed 
benefits,  the  hundred  principal  unions  expended  £421,292  or  82  per  cent.  Actually 
81  of  them  made  such  payments,  which  gives  an  average  of  about  £5,200  per  union. 
The  remaining  £92,486  was  paid  by  666  unions,  or  an  average  of  £139  each. 

These  hundred  principal  trade  unions  may  be  divided  for  the  present  purpose 
into  three  groups— (a)  unions  which  paid  unemployed  benefits  in  every  year 
throughout  the  period  1892-1906  ;  (b)  unions  which  paid  unemployed  benefits  in 
some  years  only ;  (c)  unions  which  did  not  pay  unemployed  benefits  in  any  of  the 

*  In  the  case  of  some  unimportant  unions,  where  exact  figures  could  not  be  obtained,  an  e.stimate  has  beea 
made  of  the  amount  expended. 

t  With  reference  to  this  see  the  following  correspondence  : — 

COPY. 

Scotland  House, 

Victoria  Embankment, 

Westminster,  S.W. 

Dear  Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  4th  September,  1908. 

I  have  been  looking  into  your  most  interesting  Memorandum  as  to  the  Growth  of  Trades  Unions  with 
particular  reference  to  the  payment  of  Unemployed  Benefit.  On  page  2,  you  classify  the  benefits  under  three 
classes,  viz. :  (ct),  (b),  and  (c).  Under  (b),  you  talk  about  the  systematic  (Unemployed  Benefit),  that  is,  regular  fixed 
payments  for  a  certain  number  of  fixed  weeks.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  number  of  men  belonging  to 
Trades  Unions  have  a  right  to  this  systematic  benefit,  as  contrasted  with  the  partial  travelling  or  occasional  grants, 
etc  J 

The  point  is  rather  an  interesting  one,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  give  u& 
.roughly,  any  figures  or  estimate  on  the  subject. 

*  I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Wilson  Fox,  Esq.,  R.  G.  Duff,  Secretary. 

Board  of  Trade, 

Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 


7,  Whitehall  Gardens, 

London,  S.W. 

Dear  Mr.  Dufi^,         _      _  16th  September,  1908. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  4th  September  as  to  the  number  of  members  belonging  to  trade  unions  which  pay  a 
"systematic  "  unemployed  benefit,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  in  the  hundred  principal  unions  having  a  membership 
of  1,273,995  in  1906,  69  with  a  membership  of  991,190  pay  a  regular  weekly  allowance,  7  (with  71,345  members)  pay 
travelling  benefit  only  and  10  (with  74,298  members)  make  occasional  grants,  etc.,  the  remaining  fourteen  unions 
with  a  membership  of  137,162  give  no  assistance  to  their  unemployed  members.  As  regards  the  other  Trade 
Unions,  it  is  known  that  661  unions  with  a  membership  of  320,144  pay  some  form  of  unemployed  benefit,  and  that 
the  remaining  400  unions  with  a  membership  of  512,144  do  not  pay  this  benefit  in  any  form. 

Yours  truly, 

Arthur  Wilson  Fox. 

E.  G.  Duff,  Esq., 

Koyal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress, 
Scotland  House, 

Victoria  Embankment,  S.W. 
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years.  In  the  first  group  there  are  70  unions,  with  948,275  members  in  1906  ;  thej 
second  group  consists  in  the  main  of  unions  in  which  the  payment  of  unemployed j 
benefits  is  not  a  regular  institution,  but  which  make  grants  under  special  circumstances,  i 
This  group  contains  16  unions,  with  188,558  members  in  1906.  The  third  group 
contains  14  unions,  with  137,162  members  in  1906.  Iloughly  speaking,  the  three 
groups  represent  respectively  {a)  unions  of  skilled  workpeople  who  are  able  to  payt 
weakly  subscriptions  large  enough  to  cover  insurance  against  unemployment; 
{b)  unions  of  miners  and  other  workers  whose  need  of  assistance  on  account  of 
unemployment  is  occasional  only  (depression  in  trade  being  in  general  met  in  the 
mining  industry  by  short  time) ;  [c)  unions  of  unskilled  workers  whose  wages  are,  as 
a  rule,  too  small  to  enable  them  to  make  a  sufficient  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
unemployment  relief.  Table  IV.  shows  the  total  membership  of  each  of  these 
groups  for  each  of  the  years  1892-1906. 

TABLE  IV. 


Year. 


Membership  of  Unions 
which  paid  on?  or  more 
forms   of  Unemployed 
Benefit  every  year. 
(70  Unions). 


Membership  of  Unions 
which  paid  one  or  more 
forms  of  Unemployed 
Benefit  in  some  years 
only.   (16  Unions). 


Membership  of  Unions 
which  paid  no  Unem- 
ployed Benefits  in  any 
year.    (14  Unions). 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


661,982 
675,999 
705,865 
706,251 
748,216 
827,385 
797,968 
845,630 
871,069 
873,839 
877,195 
879,733 
880,075 
895,935 
948,275 


141,995 
143,473 
135,757 
125,810 
121,075 
125,066 
130,298 
148,523 
164,431 
169,077 
173,418 
170,972 
165,154 
166,329 
108,558 


111,568 
103,634 
100,662 
100,268 
118,340 
136,542 
139,346 
153,578 
155,815 
156,028 
146,446 
134,C03 
131,930 
127,443 
137,162 


Percentage  of  Increase  1892-1906 


432 


32-8 


22-9 


From  this  Table  it  appears  (i)  that  the  percentage  of  the  total  members  of  the 
100  principal  trade  unions  who  Avere  included  in  the  70  unions  which  have  paid  some 
form  of  unemployed  benefit  throughout  the  whole  period  was  in  1892  72*3  per  cent., 
and  in  1906  74'4  per  cent.  ;  (ii)  that  the  rate  of  increase  during  the  period  has  been 
greatest  in  the  case  of  such  unions  and  least  in  the  case  of  the  unions  which  have 
paid  no  unemployed  benefits  during  the  period.  It  will  be  observed,  morever,  that 
excepting  1898,  the  membership  of  the  70  unions  has  increased  yearly,  whereas  that 
of  the  other  two  groups  has  fluctuated  with  the  condition  of  trade— a  phenomenon^ 
which  was  to  be  expected  since  these  latter  are  unable  to  offer  so  great  an  incentive 
to  their  members  to  remain  in  the  unions  during  a  period  of  depression,  i 
The  next  Table  shows  the  total  amounts  paid  in  each  of  the  15  years  by  those 
unions  which  paid  some  form  of  unemployed  benefit  every  year,  and  by  the  unions 
which  paid  such  benefits  in  some  years  only,  together  with  the  amount  per  head  of 
membership  in  each  case.  Information  is  not  available  as  to  the  total  number  of 
members  who  actually  received  such  unemployed  benefits  in  any  year. 

TABLE  V. 


70  Unions  which  Paid  one  or  more 
Forms  of  Unemployed  Benefit 
every  Year. 

16  Unions  which  Paid  one  or  more 
Forms  of  Unemployed  Benefit 
in  some  Years  only. 

Year. 

Total  Amount 
Paid. 

Amojint  per  Head 
of  Membership. 

Total  Amount 
Paid. 

Amount  per  Head 
of  Membership.* 

1892   

1894 

1899  

£ 

324,403 
449,224 
442,022 
411,718 

s.  d. 

9  10 
13  3 
12  6 
11  8 

£ 
4,274 
9,482 
4,400 
7,244 

s.  d. 

4  4 
2  6 
1  4 
1  9 

based  on  the  membership  of  those  Unions  which  paid  the  benefit  during  the  particular  year. 
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TABLE  Y.— continued. 


Year. 

70  Unions  which  Paid  one  or  more 
Forms  of  Unemployed  Benefit 
et>er)/  Year. 

16  Unions  which  Paid  one  or  more 
Forms  of  Unemployed  Benefit  in 
so?)ie  Years  only. 

Total  Amount 
Paid. 

Amount  per  Head 
of  Membership. 

Total  Amount 
Paid. 

Amount  per  Head 
of  Membership.* 



1896      -      .       -       -  - 

£ 

260,125  ■ 

s. 
6 

d. 
11 

£ 

668 

s. 

0 

d. 

7 

330,098 

8 

0 

1,010 

0 

7 

1898   

230,860 

5 

9 

3,201 

1 

8 

1899  ----- 

183,961 

4 

4 

882 

0 

5 

1900   

259,920 

6 

0 

1,640 

0 

6 

1901  

321,174 

7 

4 

4,218 

1 

3 

1902   

419,112 

9 

7 

9,973 

3 

5 

1903  

503,152 

11 

5 

11,747 

3 

8 

1904   

625,441 

14 

3 

27,030 

6 

5 

1905      -       -       -  - 

502,447 

11 

3 

17,094 

3 

11 

1906   

393,385 

8 

5 

21,907 

4 

1 

*  The  amount  per  member  in  tlie  case  of  the  sixteen  Unions  which  paid  unemployed  benefits  in  some  years  only  is 
based  on  the  membership  of  those  Unions  which  paid  the  benefit  during  the  particular  year. 


The  total  number  of  unions  paying  one  or  more  forms  of  unemployed  benefit  in 
any  one  year  during  the  period  under  review  ranged  from  74  (in  1894  and  1896)  ta 
81  in  1906.  The  number  of  members  of  such  unions  has,  in  spite  of  some  fluctuations, 
shown  a  gradual  upward  tendency,  and  has  increased  from   681,865  in  1892  to 

I  1,054,878  in  1906.  Full  details  as  to  the  number  of  unions  in  each  of  the  chief  trade 
groups  which  paid  such  benefit  in  each  of  the  fifteen  years,  their  membership,  the 
total  amount  paid,  and  the  sum  per  head  of   total   membership,  are   given  in 

j  Table  IX. 

!        It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  total  number  of  trade  unionists  who  have  been 
I  assisted  for  long  or  short  periods  during  any  year  by  means  of  the  unemployed 
benefits  paid  by  their  unions.      If,  however,  we  take  the  total  amount  paid  by 
!  the  100  principal  trade  unions  in  these  benefits  in  1904,  when  the  expenditure  was 
I  greater  than  in  any  other  year  during  the  period,  we  find  that  the  sum  disbursed 
I  £652,471)  was  sufficient  to  pay  36,000  workpeople,  or  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  unions  paying  the  benefits,  a  weekly  sum  of  7s.  each  during  the 
entire  year.    The  number  relieved  was,  of  course,  very  much  greater  than  36,000,  as 
few,  if  any,  of  the  workpeople  would  be  out  of  employment  for  a  year,  and  fewer  still 
would  receive  the  benefit  for  that  period.     The  number  of  dependants  on  those 
assisted  must  also  be  taken  into  account  when  any  estimate  is  made  of  the  importance 
of  this  benefit  with  reference  to  the  relief  of  distress. 

Any  consideration  of  the  help  given  by  trade  unions  to  their  unemployed 
I  members  would  be  very  incomplete  Avithout  reference  to  two  other  forms  of 
f  assistance — (a)  Sickness  and  accident  benefits,  and  (b)  Superannuation  benefits. 

(a)  Sickness  and  Accident  Benefits. — The  most  important  part  of  this 
expenditure  consists  of  weekly  payments,  but  a  number  of  unions 
(chiefly  in  the  engineering,  shipbuilding,  building,  and  cotton  spinning 
trades)  pay  also  a  lump  sum  as  a  bonus  to  members  totally  or  partially 
disabled  by  accident.  The  amounts  paid  under  the  second  head  vary 
considerably,  the  maximum  in  the  event  of  total  disablement  being 
£]  00,  and  the  minimum  payments  being  as  low  as  £10.  Some  Linions  pay 
nothing  beyond  grants  to  hospitals.  Table  VI.,  given  below,  shows  the 
amount  expended  for  the  years  1892-1906  by  those  of  the  100  principal 
unions  which  paid  one  or  more  forms  of  the  above  benefits,  together 
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with  the  number  and  membership  of  the  unions.    From  this  Table  it  i 
will  be  seen  that  after  some  fluctuations  the  total  amount  so  expended  1 
steadily  increased  between  1896  and  1906.    The  amount  spent  per  head  i 
of  membership  rose  in  the  latter  period  from  6s.  3d.  to  an  average  of 
8s.  4d.    The  sum  expended  in  1906  was  sufficient  to  pay  20,000  work- 
people, or  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership — a  weekly  sum  of  8s. 
throughout  the  year.    Here,  again,  of  course,  the   number  actually 
relieved  on  account  of  sickness  or  accident  was  very  much  greater. 


TABLE  VJ. 


Principal  Unions  paying 
one  or  more  forms  of  Sick 
and  Accident  Benefit. 

Amount  expended  by 
Principal  Unions  on 
Sick  and  Accident 
Benefits. 

1l  ear. 

Principal  Unions  paying 
one  or  more  forms  of  Sick 
and  Accident  Benefit. 

Amount  expended  by 
Principal  Unions  on 
Sick  and  Accident 
Benefits. 

Number. 

Membership. 

Total. 

Per 
Member. 

Number. 

Membership. 

Total. 

_Per 
Member. 

1892 

65 

629,478 

£ 

205,022 

s.  d. 

6  6 

1900 

73 

884,302 

£ 

307,812 

s.  d. 

7  0 

1893 

66 

657,567 

235,201 

7  2 

1901 

76 

910,962 

325,458 

7  2 

1894 

63 

667,426 

223,227 

6  8 

1902 

75 

905,893 

340,309 

7  6 

1895 

69 

696,201 

253,016 

7  3 

1903 

76 

908,510 

363,839 

8  0 

1896 

67 

757,587 

236,248 

6    3  - 

1904 

76 

928,885 

386,651 

8  4 

1897 

65 

791,573 

255,739 

6  6 

1905 

79 

949,119 

401,828 

8  6 

1898 

71 

797,151 

266,024 

6  8 

1906 

79 

1,008,463 

413,400 

8  2 

1899 

71 

859,500 

287,505 

6  8 

(b)  Superannuation  Benefit.— -This  is  paid  by  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  100  principal  unions,  chiefly  those  in  the  engineering, 
shipbuilding,  building  and  printing  trades  ;  but  these  included  in  1906, 
633,000  members,  or  about  one-half  of  the  total  membership  of  the  100 
principal  unions.  Few  of  the  miners',  and  none  of  the  weavers'  and 
labourers'  unions  pay  this  form  of  benefit ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  miners 
it  is  given  by  the  Miners'  Permanent  Relief  Societies.  The  weekly 
amounts  range  from  2s.  to  12s.,  the  majority  ranging  from  5s.  to  10s, 
In  some  cases  the  benefit  is  given  only  when  incapacity  (more  or  less 
complete)  accompanies  old  age.  Table  VIL  gives  the  number  of 
principal  unions  paying  such  benefits,  their  membership,  and  the  amount 
expended  on  superannuation,  for  each  of  the  years  1892-1906,  and  the 
number  of  members  receiving  the  benefit  at  the  end  of  each  year.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  numbers 
receiving  the  benefit,  the  number  in  receipt  of  superannuation  relief 
at  the  end  of  1906  being  nearly  treble  the  number  in  1892  and  almost 
exactly  double  the  number  in  1896,  The  average  weekly  amount 
received  by  the  15,000  recipients  in  1906  was  8s. 


TABLE  VIL 
SUPERANNUATION  BENEFIT. 


Principal  Unions  Paying  Superannuation 
Benefit. 

Amount  Expended  by  Principal  Unions  on 
Superannuation  Benefit, 

Year. 

Number. 

Total 
Membership. 

Number  of 
Members  in 
*  Beceipt  of 
Benefit. 

Total. 

Per  Head 
of  Total 
Membership. 

Average  amount 
received  by 
Members  in 
Receipt  of  the 
Benefit.* 

1892  - 

35 

391,438 

5,636 

£ 

98,741 

s.  d. 

5  1 

£   s.  d 

17   4  11 

1893  - 

36 

413,866 

6,050 

108,883 

5  3 

17  15  0 

1894  - 

35 

426,949 

6,611 

118,123 

5  6 

17  13  4 

1895  - 

36 

435,092 

7,073 

127,441 

5  10 

17  16  2 

*  Exclusive  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners. 
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Tablk  VII. — continued. 
Superannuation  Benefit — continued. 


Principal  Unions  Paying  Superannuation 
Benefit. 

Amount  expended  by  Principal  Unions  on 
Superannuation  Benefit. 

Number. 

Total 
Membership. 

Number  of 
Members  in 
Receipt  of 
Benefit.* 

iotai. 

Per  Head  of 

i  oiai 
Membership. 

Average  Rniount 
received  by 
]\Xenit)crs  in 
Receipt  of  the 
x)eueiit. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

1896  - 

35 

471,251 

7,511 

137,883 

5  10 

18    2  3 

1897  - 

35 

536,131 

7,839 

147,440 

5  6 

18  10  10 

1898  - 

35 

512,185 

8,308 

158,823 

6  2 

18  17  9 

1899  - 

35 

539,329 

8,812 

173,518 

6  5 

19    6  6 

1900  - 

35 

556,240 

9,431 

183,721 

6  7 

19    6  3 

1901  - 

34 

542,052 

9,887 

197,460 

7  3 

19  14  7 

1902  - 

35 

549,380 

10,767 

216,956 

7  11 

19  18  1 

1903  - 

35 

551,005 

11,892 

237,747 

8  8 

19  14  8 

1904  - 

36 

552,056 

13,094 

265,372 

9  7 

19  19  10 

1905  - 

36 

555,127 

14,094 

285,871 

10  4 

20    0  7 

1906  - 

38 

633,428 

15,062 

306,089 

9  8 

20    1  2 

*  Exclusive  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners.    The  figures  are  subject 

to  slight  correction. 


SUMMARY. 

It  appears,  then,  that  some  two-thirds  of  the  or^aiiised  industrial  workers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  members  of  unions  which  give  some  form  of  assistance  to  their 
members  when  out  of  employment,  either  by  a  regular  system  of  benefits  or  by 
occasional  grants  ;  that  of  the  100  principal  unions  a  large  proportion,  with  about 
four-fifths  of  the  total  membership  of  the  100,  give  sickness  and  accident  benefits, 
and  that  a  much  smaller  number  of  unions,  but  with  about  one-half  of  the  same 
total  membership,  give  superannuation  benefit  also.  The  amount  expended  by  the 
unions  under  these  last  two  heads  is  steadily  rising,  but  the  expenditure  on 
ordinary  unemployed  benefits  naturally  fluctuates  with  the  condition  of  trade 
and  the  labour  market.  In  the  absence  of  complete  information  as  to  the 
number  of  members  who  receive  aid  in  these  ways,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  measure  the  exact  extent  to  which  such  assistance,  considerable  as  it  is  in 
the  aggregate,  is  really  effective  in  relieving  the  distress  consequent  upon  unemploy- 
ment arising  from  slackness  of  trade,  sickness  and  old  age.  Inasmuch  as  the 
assistance  is  given  mainly  by  unions  of  highly  skilled  and  well-paid,  workers,  it  is 
evident  that  it  does  little  to  help  the  class  of  more  or  less  unskilled  workers. 
Finally,  the  unions  giving  such  relief  are,  for  the  reasons  already  indicated,  usuall} 
in  those  trades  in  which  their  steady  growth  is  to  be  expected  from  other  causes 
besides  the  attraction  of  unemployed  benefits  ;  and  therefore  any  attempt  to  estimate 
the  effect  of  the  existence  of  such  benefits  on  the  growth  of  the  imions  would 
probably  lead  to  fallacious  results. 
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TABLE  VIII. 

  I 

Expenditure  by  all  Tkade  Unions  in  United  Kingdom  on  Unemployed  Benefits  in  1906.* 


Trade. 

LTnions  paying  one  or  more  forms  of 
Unemployed  Benefit  in  1906. 

Unions  paying  no 
Unemployed  Benefit 
m  1906. 

Number  of 
Unions. 

Amount  paid 
in  1906. 

Membership  at 
end  of  1906. 

Number  of 
Unions. 

Membership  at 
end  of  1906. 

Building  : — 

£ 

Bricklayers 

5 

1,705 

34,441 

1 

16 

Masons  

6 

5,043 

16,310 

4 

3,932 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

4 

84,701 

78,434 

— 

— 

Plumbers  

2 

8,306 

11,275 

2 

1,147 

Plasterers  -      -  . 

5 

632 

8,368 

1 

1,325 

Painters     -      -      -  - 

7 

26,818 

20,376 

6 

1,760 

Slaters  and  others      -      .  - 

6 

667 

1,546 

6 

1,474 

Labourers  -      -    .  - 

18 

37 

4,684 

23 

11,248 

Total  Building  - 

53 

127,909 

175,434 

43 

20,902 

Mining  and  Quarrying  - 

40 

36,566 

251,858 

29 

319,262 

Metal,  &c.,  Trades  : — 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture 

3 

7,370 

18,379 

6 

27,101 

Ironfounding     .      .      -  - 

7 

25,246 

33,800 

2 

4,380 

Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  - 

82 

139,918 

237,580 

24 

8,749 

Other  Metal  Trades  - 

72 

8,946 

24,637 

26 

6,340 

Total  Metal,  &c..  Trades  - 

164 

181,480 

314,396 

58 

46,570 

Textile  Trades  :— 

16 

2,292 

35,630 

2 

1,171 

(Spinners)      -      -  _ 

1 

12,455 

45,159 

„      (Weaving)     -      -  - 

120 

13,350 

150,271 

6 

1,381 

Other  Textiles   -      -      .  - 

67 

9,268 

49,526 

47 

17,747 

Total  Textiles  - 

204 

37,365 

280,586 

55 

20,299 

Clothing  Trades    -      .      .  - 

20 

5,277 

55,095 

17 

4,419 

Transport  Trades  : — 

Railway  Servants  ... 

4 

4,401 

98,165 

2 

3,419 

Carmen,  Seamen,  Dock 

Labourers,  <fec. 

5 

132 

17,226 

47 

70,151 

Total  Transport 

9 

4,533 

115,391 

49 

73,570 

*  In  the  case  cf  some  unimportant  unions  where  exact  figures  could  not  be  obtained,  an  estimate  has  been  made 

of  the  amount  expended. 
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TABLE  YUL— continued. 


Trade. 

Unions  paying  one  or  more  forms  of 
Unemployed  Benefit  in  1906. 

Unions  paying  no 
Unemployed  Benefit 
in  1906. 

Number  of 
Unions. 

Amount  paid 
in  1906. 

Membership  at 
end  of  1906. 

Number  of 
U  nions. 

Membership  at 
end  of  1906. 

Pnnting  and  Allied  1  rades  :  — 
Letterpress  Printing  * 

15 

£ 
38,017 

46,654 

2 

595 

Litho.  and  Plate  Printing  - 

8 

4,783 

6,868 

Bookbinding  .... 

7 

5,549 

7,220 

1 

60 

Paper  Trades  .... 

6 

2,440 

2,730 

2 

324 

Total  Printing,  &c.  - 

36 

50,789 

63,472 

5 

979 

WoDdworking  and  Furnishing  : — 

Furnishing  Trades 

24 

15,431 

15,395 

Coachmakers     .      -      .  . 

11 

6,195 

12,956 

1 

98 

Sawyers  and  Machinists 

6 

3,961 

6,506 

Coopers  and  others  - 

49 

3,999 

6,992 

7 

382 

Total  Woodworking  and 

Furnishing 

o 

Miscellaneous    Trades  (including 
Agriculture  and  Fishing) :  — 

Glass  Trades      .      -      .  - 

18 

13,701 

8,620 

1 

40 

Tobacco  Trades  - 

6 

3,566 

3,950 

2 

980 

Brushmakers     -      -      .  - 

4 

2,230 

2,166 

1 

839 

Leather  Trades  -      -      .  - 

24 

3,527 

5,413 

4 

608 

Shop  Assistants  -      -      -  - 

4 

9,428 

39,457 

1 

9 

Others  ..... 

67 

5,548 

29,439 

61 

32, 125 

Total  Misc.  Trades  - 

123 

38,000 

89,045 

70 

34,501 

General  Labour  .... 

6 

2,223 

68,991 

12 

42,843 

Employees  of  Public  Authorities  - 

2 

50 

860 

68 

85,481 

Grand  total,  all  trades 

747 

513,778 

1,456,977 

414 

649,306 

*  Including  typefounding. 
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TRADE  UNIONS  AND  UNEMPLOYED  BENEFIT. 

TABLE  X. 


100  Principal  Unions  :— Total  Membekship  and  Total  Amount  of  Unemployed  Benefits  paid  in  each  of 

the  Years  1892-1906. 
A. — Unions  which  paid  some  form  of  Unemployed  Benefit  in  e^Skdk  Year 


Year. 

United  Operative 

Bricklayers 
(London  Order). 

Operative  Bricklayers 
(Manchester  Order). 

Operative  Stonemasons. 

General  Union  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

1892 

2,245 

£ 
44 

99  97n 

£ 

1  R91 

£ 

l,4oZ 

iS,D40 

£ 

714 

1893 

2,505 

99  9^1 

1  ft  1  n4 

ID, 

1,  /uy 

D,l  /  4 

y79 

1894 

9  87f! 

44. 

9"? 

ooo 

1  ft  91  n 

O  Aid 

D,yuu 

1895 

"son 

94 

94  1  9"? 

'±oy 

0,o41 

z,<JzO 

1896 

3,300 

32 

26,289 

464 

16,223 

2,021 

5,669 

874 

1897 

3,500 

24 

29,755 

243 

16,701 

1,423 

6,129 

793 

1898 

3,255 

27 

33,310 

239 

18,116 

1,251 

6,684 

705 

1899 

4,300 

20 

36,491 

272 

19,079 

1,163 

7,462 

838 

1900 

3,438 

22 

38,830 

453 

19,419 

2,109 

7,727 

1,879 

lyui 

3,136 

36 

38,743 

782 

18,684 

3,094 

7,301 

2,795 

1902 

2,931 

21 

38,410 

742 

17,805 

2,679 

6,968 

2,983 

1903 

2,764 

29 

37,821 

815 

17,140 

2,700 

6,566 

2,813 

1904 

2,443 

47 

35,488 

1,597 

16,.303 

3,991 

6,152 

4,163 

1905 

2,262 

44 

32,830 

2,010 

14,981 

5,445 

5,532 

3,907 

1906 

2,139 

42 

31,267 

1,480 

13,245 

4,642 

5,565 

3,366 

Amalgamated  Carpenters 
and  Joiners. 

Associated  Carpenters 
and  Joiners. 

United  Operative 
Plumbers. 

National  Operative 
Plasterers.  -M 

Year. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

1892 

37,588 

£ 

24,719 

6,270 

£ 

1,059 

6,177 

£ 

533 

6,925 

£ 

195 

1893 

40,996 

30,905 

7,312 

1,514 

6,873 

649 

7,707 

217 

1894 

43,041 

41,.371 

6,880 

2,406 

7,511 

870 

7,941 

320 

1895 

44,155 

38,884 

7,120 

2,396 

8,146 

534 

8,486 

277 

1896 

48,631 

16,436 

8,000 

534 

8,758 

540 

9,416 

185 

1897 

53,057 

14,676 

8,786 

971 

9,555 

725 

10,725 

73 

1898 

56,634 

13,677 

9,331 

606 

9,957 

846 

11,531 

27 

1899 

61,781 

15,.341 

9,787 

1,286 

10,675 

650 

10,992 

66 

1900 

65,012 

30,673 

9,808 

2,920 

11,186 

587 

11,009 

246 

1901 

67,018 

44,511 

8,785 

3,307 

11,089 

1,065 

10,074 

481 

1902 

69,942 

47,435 

8,802 

2,404 

11,390 

5,192 

9,568 

280 

1903 

71,547 

52,561 

8,659 

2,785 

11,498 

6,221 

9,246 

346 

1904 

70,763 

90,814 

8,189 

5,742 

11,479 

8,455 

8,732 

519 

1905 

68,177 

92,807 

7,343 

5,298 

11,419 

7,593 

8,176 

635 

1906 

66,362 

77,524 

6,490 

3,791 

11,247 

8,294 

7,823 

484 
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Trade  Unions  and  Unemployed  Benefit — continued. 
Table  X. — continued. 

100  Pkincipal  Unions  : — Total  Membership  and  Total  Amount  of  Unemployed  Benefits  paid  in  each  of 

the  Years  1892-1906. 

A. — Unions  which  paid  some  form  of  Unemployed  Benefit  in  each  Year. 


House  and  Ship  Painters 
and  Decorators. 

Northumberland 
Miners, 

Durham  Miners. 

Durham  Co.  Colliery 
Enginemen,  &,c. 

Year. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
raid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

1892 

7,825 

£ 
2,640 

18,727 

£ 

626 

53,605 

£ 
2,180 

1,689 

£ 

110 

1893 

10,453 

3,517 

19,043 

7,348 

56,039 

44,946 

1,597 

585 

1894 

10,923 

4,278 

19,482 

2,152 

64,949 

19,666 

1,600 

286 

1895 

10,091 

5,565 

20,522 

7,425 

63,649 

51,426 

1,649 

500 

1896 

11,075 

4,013 

19,894 

4,557 

66,822 

36,676 

1,638 

344 

1897 

12,070 

5,288 

20,884 

746 

67,989 

22,017 

1,641 

321 

1898 

13,309 

4,849 

21,594 

889 

69,132 

9,719 

1,655 

250 

1899 

14,733 

4,641 

22,667 

1,541 

79,563 

7,178 

1,847 

125 

1900 

15,613 

7,307 

23,950 

206 

80,260 

3,362 

2,062 

64 

1901 

16,213 

11,009 

24,138 

1,212 

81,858 

13,292 

2,217 

176 

1902 

16,505 

12,047 

23,933 

412 

82,894 

10,504 

2,242 

181 

1903 

15,875 

12,484 

23,794 

316 

86,346 

10,864 

2,303 

218 

1904 

16,056 

22,053 

23,364 

620 

89,914 

22,662 

2,328 

415 

19Uo 

16,542 

25,197 

24,368 

610 

90,371 

19,930 

2,436 

307 

1903 

16,519 

25,937 

25,162 

1.56 

95,516 

14,508 

2,518 

337 

Durham  Cokemen 
and  Labourers. 

Durham  Colliery 
Mechanics. 

Cumberland  Miners. 

Cleveland  Miners 
and  Quarrymen. 

Year. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

1892 
1893 
1894 

2,819 
2,659 
2,440 

£ 

Breakage 
provided 
for  by  rule. 
344 

71 

2,477 
1,999 
2,084 

£ 

100 
830 
441 

4,961 
3,699  [ 
3,088  1 

£ 

933 

Included 

with 
dispute 
benefit. 

3,930 
3,868 
2,690 

£ 
3,578 
Included 
with  other 
benefits. 
75 

1895 

2,632 

54 

1,847 

589 

2,383 

1,237 

2,926 

186 

1896 

2,708 

94 

1,777 

764 

2,274 

611 

3,170 

14 

1897 
1898 
1899 

2,800 
2,850 
3,673 

66 
39 
8 

1,835 
1,968 
2,518 

396 
207 
162 

2,732 
3,811 
3,812 

811 
1,181 
748 

4,440 
5,364 
6,916 

57 

Included 
with  other 
benefits. 
74 

1900 

3,713 

39 

3,101 

121 

5,340  r 

Included 

7,801 

375 

1901 

3,262 

29 

3,037 

748 

5,223 

with 

6,758 

2,102 

1902 

3,312 

16 

2,975 

511 

4,433  I 

dispute 

6,700 

330 

1903 

3,304 

34 

2,948 

448 

4,021  1 

benefit. 

6,654 

68 

1904 

3,208 

201 

3,203 

1,213 

3,250 

2,103 

7,077 

169 

1905 

3,538 

532 

3,205 

1,455 

3,229 

1,330 

6,887 

298 

1906 

3,914 

168 

3,434 

612 

4,311 

1,523 

7,375 

62 
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Trade  Unions  and  Unemployed  Benefit — continued. 

Table  X. — continued. 

ioo  Principal  Unions  : — Total  Mkmbershxp  and  Total  Amount  of  Unemployed  Benefits  paid  in  each  to 

the  Years  1892-1906. 
A. — Unions  which  paid  some  form  of  Unemployed  Benefit  in  each  Year. 


Ironfounders. 

Associated 
Iron  moulders. 

Steam  Engine 
Makers. 

United 
Machine  Workers. 

Year. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 

Paid 

Membership. 

Amount 

Membership. 

Amount 

Pairl 

1892 

15,190 

£ 

29,676 

6,268 

£ 

11,554 

6,100 

£ 

4,361 

2,494 

£ 
2,185 

1893 

15,050 

32,551 

6,345 

12,531 

6,328 

7,837 

2,095 

1,080 

1894 

15,195 

37,494 

6,546 

11,411 

6,680 

8,352 

2,125 

1,999 

1895 

10,170 

25,831 

D,DiSi 

11,032 

7,085 

5,841 

2,217 

2,064 

1896 

16,278 

10,524 

6,761 

4,949 

8,118 

2,560 

3,499 

852 

1897 

16,915 

30,391 

6,896 

6,804 

8,565 

4,966 

3,876 

819 

17,295 

16,980 

7,232 

4,798 

8,113 

3,349 

3,440 

3,855 

1899 

17,971 

6,722 

7,744 

4,811 

8,202 

2,628 

3,443 

1,508 

1900 

18,357 

11,173 

7,504 

10,249 

8,566 

2,056 

3,769 

1,691 

1901 

18,268 

24,756 

7,832 

9,089 

8,976 

3,268 

3,917 

2,718 

1902 

18,287 

28,381 

7,709 

12,001 

9,303 

6,456 

3,815 

3,861 

1903 

18,427 

24,067 

7,525 

11,639 

9,651 

5,666 

3,782 

3,821 

18,426 

39,174 

7,582 

13,247 

10,001 

9,762 

3,764 

4,433 

lyuo 

18,474 

26,549 

7,831 

9,227 

10,645 

8,073 

4,029 

2,426 

19,264 

17,560 

8,065 

5,903 

11,599 

3,886 

4,907 

1,925 

Ama'gamatec 
Engineers. 

[ 

United 
Patternmakers. 

Associated 
Blacksmiths. 

Amalgamated 
Smiths  and  Strikers. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

1892 

70,909 

8 

£ 

8,956 

2,537 

£ 

3,502 

2,343 

£ 

1,909 

2,200 

£ 

243 

1893 

73,526 

130,872 

2,727 

4,327 

2,317 

2,929 

2,133 

307 

1894 

75,510 

134,990 

2,990 

3,372 

2,390 

3,728 

2,201 

137 

1895 

79,134 

95,514 

3,160 

4,282 

2,462 

2,167 

2,219 

130 

1896 

87,313 

49,968 

3,636 

1,236 

2,767 

1,443 

2,849 

74 

1897 

91,444 

81,468 

3,908 

6,121 

2,874 

2,326 

3,656 

100 

1898 

83,564 

37,517 

4,208 

2,492 

2,964 

1,329 

3,916 

83 

1899 

84,957 

46,020 

4,417 

1,172 

2,986 

857 

5,122 

88 

1900 

87,672 

42,405 

4,604 

2,496 

2,933 

1,325 

4,504 

250 

1901 

90,943 

54,400 

4,837 

2,402 

3,004 

1,033 

4,003 

625 

1902 

93,252 

83,134 

5,120 

2,991 

2,978 

1,620 

3,696 

989 

1903 

95,403 

84,961 

5,527 

2,643 

2,879 

2,209 

3,544 

479 

1904 

96,106 

120,560 

5,800 

7,209 

2,816 

2  519 

3,456 

706 

1905 

98,666 

90,614 

6,051 

4,525 

2,791 

1,674 

3,270 

548 

1906 

104,871 

53,827 

6,513 

4,414 

2,868 

1,749 

3,719 

464 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXI.  {C).— Continued. 
Handed  in  by  the  Board  of  Trade.    [Q.  98827.) 

Trade  Unions  and  Unemployed  Benefit — continued. 


Table  X. — continued. 

100  Peincipal  Unions  : — Total  Membership  and  Total  Amount  of  Unemployed  Benefits  paid  in  each  of 

the  Years  1892-1906— co«<mi/«d 
A. — Unions  which  paid  some  form  of  Unemployed  Benefit  in  each  Year — continued. 


National  Amalgamated 
Brassworkers,  etc. 

Boilermakers  and  I. 
and  S.  Shipbuilders. 

Associated  Shipwrights. 

Bedstead  Workmen. 

Year. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

1892 

6,458 

£ 

3,903 

39,000 

£ 

36,193 



11,937 

£ 

3,740 

2,399 

£ 

1,026 

1893 

5,805 

3,518 

38,238 

48,334 

13,325 

6,900 

2,359 

905 

1894 

5,082 

4,157 

39,228 

48,493 

13,447 

5,599 

2,359 

1,003 

1895 

5,751 

3,205 

39,629 

38,583 

13,747 

2,727 

2,597 

446 

1896 

10,637 

3,903 

40,776 

35,152 

14,235 

1,596 

2,576 

676 

1897 

10,784 

7,086 

42,178 

46,434 

14,785 

7,060 

2,528 

651 

1898 

10,256 

7,730 

43,905 

21,368 

15,084 

3,357 

2,462 

417 

1899 

9,911 

3,988 

47,417 

11,598 

15,582 

551 

2,630 

549 

1900 

8,675 

5,299 

47,670 

13,817 

18,308 

904 

2,390 

1,817 

1901 

-  6,927 

5,204 

48,113 

24,841 

19,206 

1,364 

2,096 

710 

1902 

6,922 

3,770 

48,370 

56,814 

19,411 

2,525 

2,031 

694 

1903 

6,862 

3,978 

48,582 

72,233 

19,367 

7,032 

2,087 

1,868 

1904 

6,716 

6,795 

48,776 

82,697 

18,909 

10,591 

2,075 

1,529 

1905 

6,904 

4,563 

49,630 

67,414 

18,461 

7,458 

2,014 

493 

1906 

7,110 

4,666 

52,056 

48,003 

19,047 

6,884 

1,888 

586 

Year. 

Bolton  Card  and  Blowing 
Room  Ops. 

Oldham  Provincial  Card 
Room  Ops. 

S.  E.  Lancashire  Card 
Room  Ops. 

Amalgamated  Cotton 
Spinners. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

1692 

4,800 

£ 

15 

12,465 

£ 

1,576 

3,472 

£ 

880 

18,303 

£ 

23,003 

1893 

3,849 

8 

11,042 

1,210 

3,171 

667 

19,327 

19,829 

1894 

3,403 

4 

11,054 

2,813 

3,005 

993 

18,615 

23,229 

1895 

2,755 

7 

11,204 

2,043 

2,845 

823 

18,234 

26,443 

1896 

2,901 

7 

10,953 

1,206 

2,837 

284 

18,009 

18,012 

1897 

3,613 

56 

10,951 

1,161 

2,675 

845 

17,760 

20,662 

1898 

3,788 

442 

10,286 

888 

2,564 

391 

17,813 

17,520 

1899 

3,804 

240 

10,448 

859 

2,726 

168 

18,151 

15,403 

1900 

4,128 

394 

10,481 

3,669 

3,084 

1,344 

18,384 

33,098 

1901 

4,234 

891 

10,594 

1,335 

3,052 

1,001 

18,474 

20,395 

1902 

4,750 

920 

10,658 

2,556 

2,995 

756 

18,391 

35,462 

1903 

4,797 

2,548 

10,630 

6,166 

3,015 

2,628 

18,315 

56,751 

1904 

5,008 

1,832 

10,428 

2,301 

3,537 

954 

18,534 

38,444 

1905 

5,617 

1,068 

12,216 

574 

4,003 

500 

19,451 

10,511 

1906 

6,687 

650 

13,033 

493 

4,178 

372 

20,928 

12,455 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXI.  {G).~Conthmed. 
Handed  in  by  the  Board  of  Trade.    (Q.  98827.) 

Trade  Unions        Unemployed  Benefit — continued. 

Table  \.— continued. 

100  Principal  Unions  : — Total  Membership  and  Total  Amount  of  Unemployed  Benefits  paid  in  each  of 

the  years  1892-1903 — continued. 

A. — Unions  which  paid  some  form  of  unemployed  benefit  in  each  yeAv.—coiitinued. 


Blackburn  Power  Loom 
Overlookers. 

Padiham  Weavers. 

Blackburn  Weavers' 
Association. 

Chorley  Weavers. 

Year. 

Membershi  p. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membftrsh  i  n 

Amount 
Paid. 

ATpTiibpr^hiTi 

Amount 
Paid. 

Amount 
Paid. 

1892 

872 

£ 

580 

4,008 

£ 

937 

10,800 

£ 

3,424 

2,454 

£ 

290 

1893 

901 

2,103 

4,200 

1,329 

10,800 

5,440 

2,000 

115 

1894 

971 

351 

4,445 

481 

11,200 

1,510 

3,475 

101 

1895 

985 

1,036 

4,612 

372 

11,200 

3,815 

3,332 

393 

1896 

1,024 

493 

1 1  /too 

1 07 

1897 

1,035 

1,498 

4,692 

1,884 

11,700 

4,091 

3,263 

50 

1898 

1,023 

796 

4,650 

420 

12,000 

2,412 

3,710 

374 

1899 

1,047 

208 

4,903 

691 

13,000 

2,282 

3,953 

147 

1900 

1,091 

1,632 

4,784 

967 

12,500 

5,856 

4,053 

447 

1901 

1,101 

968 

4,969 

810 

12,800 

5,870 

4,041 

70 

1902 

1,113 

1,137 

5,020 

514 

12,500 

4,523 

4,005 

419 

1903 

1,141 

1,814 

4,943 

2,298 

12,500 

10,596 

3,772 

1,245 

1904 

1,139 

788 

4,533 

476 

12,500 

5,403 

3,972 

234 

1905 

1,194 

101 

5,009 

258 

12,500 

854 

3,981 

194 

1906 

1,241 

161 

5,347 

129 

14,500 

1,413 

4,057 

152 

Accrington  Weavers. 

Darwen  Weavers. 

Burnley  Weavers. 

Nelson  Weavers. 

Year. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

1892 

3,656 

£ 

25 

5,201 

£ 

318 

10,043 

£ 
1,500 

4,176 

£ 
1,549 

1893 

3,358 

612 

5,100 

982 

12,345 

2,091 

4,618 

2,002 

1894 

3,641 

Included  with 
other  Benefits 

5,363 

351 

12,345 

739 

5,347 

126 

1895 

3,494 

90 

5,501 

779 

11,023 

2,850 

5,755 

1,650 

1896 

3,.387 

51 

6,000 

780 

10,690 

1,761 

5,920 

1,055 

1897 

3,497 

215 

6,264 

708 

10,652 

1,356 

5,954 

2,011 

1898 

3,314 

176 

6,383 

577 

10,596 

1,188 

5,704 

1,976 

1899 

3,381 

49 

7,037 

143 

10,779 

921 

5,950 

381 

1900 

3,257 

187 

6,924 

727 

11,217 

2,673 

6,277 

293 

1901 

3,175 

184 

6,852 

1,325 

11,442 

1,976 

6,865 

1,826 

1902 

3,248 

103 

6,819 

765 

11,389 

1,469 

7,100 

904 

1903 

3,102 

984 

6,864 

3,169 

12,256 

8,801 

7,020 

1,502 

1904 

3,092 

347 

7,146 

939 

12,876 

3,314 

7,520 

1,045 

1905 

3,658 

107 

7,240 

102 

14,601 

2,211 

8,580 

1,522 

1906 

3,771 

222 

7,969 

221 

15,320 

1,703 

9,605 

1,484 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXI.  (C).— Continued. 
Handed  in  hy  the  Board  of  Trade.    (Q.  98827.) 

Trade  Unions  and  Unemployed  Benefit — continued. 
Table  X. — confinned. 

100  Principal  Unions  : — Total  Membership  and  Total  Amount  of  Unemployed  Benefits  paid  in  each  of 

the  years  l892-\.908~  coutinued. 
A. —  Unions  which  paid  some  form  of  unemployed  benefit  in  each  year — continued. 


Ashton  Weavers. 

Hyde  Weavers. 

Colne  Weavers. 

Blackburn  Weavers' 
Protection  Society. 

Membership. 

Amount 
X  aici. 

Membership. 

Amount 
raid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
raid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
X  aid . 

1892 

5,400 

£ 
1,511 

5,523 

£ 
2,988 

1,000 

£ 

124 

2,503 

£ 
1,130 

1893 

5,500 

985 

5,725 

3,094 

1,200 

47 

2,950 

2,429 

1894 

5,500 

713 

6,015 

4,311 

1,.500 

110 

3,150 

570 

1895 

6,.500 

2,049 

5,000 

1,114 

2,230 

118 

3,039 

1,407 

1896 

6,.500 

1,562 

4,524 

794 

2,335 

374 

3,293 

781 

6,852 

1,065 

4,707 

2,029 

2,917 

304 

3,638 

698 

1898 

6,297 

1,482 

4,000 

475 

2,928 

833 

3,683 

613 

1899 

6,040 

894 

4,.300 

820 

3,.300 

217 

3,716 

678 

1900 

6,000 

1,139 

4,887 

2,472 

3,450 

362 

3,761 

2,311 

1901 

4,2.36 

1,665 

5,131 

508 

3,.500 

201 

3,673 

1,:307 

1902 

4,000 

1,405 

5,200 

723 

3,650 

561 

3,557 

1,110 

3,500 

1,400 

5,200 

5,088 

3,380 

1,2.30 

3,473 

3,161 

3,000 

1,735 

5,500 

3,977 

4,200 

1,016 

3,.390 

1,878 

3,500 

450 

5,900 

007 

4,890 

1,283 

3,601 

327 

4,800 

200 

6,500 

1,171 

5,783 

469 

3,700 

540 

Amalgamated  Lace- 
makers. 

Amalgamated  Dyers. 

National  Boot  and  Shoe 
Operatives. 

Amalgamated  Boot  and 
Shoe  Makers. 

Year. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

1892 

3,390 

£ 
3,008 

3,098 

£ 

509 

42,524 

£ 

799 

4,516 

£ 

116 

1893 

3,461 

4,136 

2,669 

1,155 

41,274 

1,002 

4,178 

127 

1894 

3,477 

4,310 

3,886 

674 

43,955 

753 

3,934 

104 

1895 

3,528 

3,326 

4,096 

510 

40,720 

780 

3,429 

73 

1896 

3,394 

2,760 

4,151 

1,032 

36,385 

814 

3,297 

47 

1897 

3,421 

2,236 

4,064 

707 

35,598 

649 

3,148 

68 

1898 

3,404 

3,035 

4,053 

449 

32,084 

725 

2,926 

48 

1899 

3,340 

1,994 

4,781 

224 

27,993 

432 

2,837 

34 

1900 

3,.361 

1,976 

4,769 

1,038 

27,960 

406 

2,969 

31 

1901 

3,298 

2,332 

4,826 

795 

28,011 

185 

2,580 

31 

1902 

3,222 

1,282 

5,194 

731 

26,625 

173 

2,433 

20' 

1903 

3,.347 

2,284 

5,146 

1,754 

26,8.34 

184 

2,378 

22 

1904 

3,203 

4,416 

5,218 

1,446 

26,572 

193 

1,978 

31 

1905 

.3,013 

2,154 

5,427 

1,216 

25,953 

320 

2,013 

27 

1906 

3,067 

962 

5,679 

1,183 

23,945 

1,113 

1,828 

17 
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Handed  in  by  the  Board  of  Trade.    (Q.  98827.) 


Thade  Unions  and  Unemployed  Benefit — continued. 
Table  X. — continued. 

100  Principal  Unions  : — Total  Membership  and  Total  Amount  of  Unemployed  Benefits  paid  in  each  of 

the  years  1892-1906 — continued. 

A. — Unions  which  paid  some  form  of  unemployed  benefit  in  each  year — continmd. 


Year. 

Amalgamated  Tailors 
and  Tailoresses. 

Scottish  Tailors  and 
Tailoresses. 

Amalgamated  Railway 
Servants. 

Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Firemen. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

21.111011111; 

Paid. 

Membership. 

Xi.IllUUllL 

Paid. 

Membership. 

xxiiiounii 
Paid. 

1892 

16,732 

£ 

587 

3,959 

£ 

30 

30,611 

£ 
5,664 

6,710 

£ 

315 

1893 

16,087 

711 

4,478 

44 

33,826 

5,046 

7,015 

852 

1894 

15,540 

593 

4,248 

80 

40,993 

3,001 

7,524 

171 

1895 

15,005 

572 

4,165 

87 

38,119 

3,217 

7,920 

116 

1896 

15,125 

523 

4,371 

38 

44,709 

2,715 

8,423 

276 

1897 

15,216 

484 

4,422 

53 

85,928 

3,119 

8,724 

166 

1898 

14,708 

417 

4,505 

33 

54,426 

16,332 

8,761 

1,397 

1899 

14,571 

335 

4,771 

42 

59,819 

2,883 

9,062 

115 

1900 

13,439 

290 

5,036 

36 

62,023 

3,215 

10,002 

351 

1901 

14,091 

312 

4,880 

35 

55,941 

3,231 

10,502 

193 

1902 

14,028 

351 

4,950 

15 

53,453 

3,154 

11,002 

152 

1903 

13,301 

384 

4,264 

5 

52,355 

3,234 

11,500 

178 

1904 

13,186 

389 

3,562 

24 

53,407 

3,482 

12,000 

248 

1905 

14,266 

314 

3,536 

5 

57,462 

3,965 

13,000 

341 

1906 

14,298 

320 

3,474 

3 

70,130 

3,661 

15,997 

388 

General  Railway 
Workers. 

Tramway  and  Vehicle 
Workers. 

London 
Compositors. 

Printing  Machine 
Managers. 

Year. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

1892 

8,300 

£ 

115 

2,723 

£ 
3 

9,798 

£ 

12,592 

1,513 

£ 

1,139 

1893 

5,564 

Included  with 
other  Benefits 

3,508 

9 

10,151 

12,560 

1,602 

2,017 

1894 

3,814 

91 

3,796 

9 

10,011 

17,314 

1,666 

1,803 

1895 

3,794 

164 

3,970 

8 

10,280 

12,482 

1,834 

965 

1896 

4,194 

85 

4,853 

15 

10,558 

11,060 

1,984 

805 

1897 

5,694 

62 

7,046 

10 

10,780 

10,439 

2,137 

742 

1898 

3,200 

39 

7,061 

11 

11,079 

9,920 

2,277 

1,286 

1899 

3,609 

13 

7,356 

6 

11,415 

13,189 

2,377 

1,170 

1900 

4,757 

37 

9,214 

9 

11,287 

16,371 

2,178 

1,435 

1901 

4,699 

36 

10,192 

20 

11,355 

16,592 

2,302 

1,918 

1902 

4,370 

64 

10,741 

15 

11,244 

16,508 

2,428 

2,723 

1903 

3,945 

172 

10,889 

6 

11,270 

17,079 

2,261 

3,237 

1904 

3,617 

G51 

10,757 

19 

11,455 

17,013 

2,309 

3,115 

1905 

3,834 

421 

11,059 

8 

11,383 

20,453 

2,327 

2,388 

1906 

5,821 

346 

13,011 

3 

11,563 

19,220 

2,360 

1,986 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXI.  {C).— Continued. 


Handed  in  by  the  Board  of  Trade.    (Q.  98827.) 

Trade  Unions  and  Unemployed  Benefit — continued. 
Table  X. — continued 

100  Principal  Unions  : — Total  Membership  and  Total  Amount  of  Unemployed  Benefits  paid  in  each  of 

the  years  1892-1906 — continued. 

A. — Unions  which  paid  some  form  of  unemployed  benefit  in  each  year — continued. 


Typographical 
Association. 

Amalgamated  Litho-  1 
graphic  Printers. 

London  Consolidated 
Binders. 

Scottish  Typographical 
Association. 

Year. 

Membership. 

Amount 
1  aid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
raiu. 

1892 

11,313 

£ 
2,704 

2,502 

£ 

3,558 

1,310 

£ 
2,803 

2,934 

£ 

882 

1893 

12,027 

5,130 

2,537 

1,898 

1,313 

1,726 

3,005 

1,405 

1894 

12,544 

7,300 

2,617 

2,349 

1,293 

2,182 

3,205 

1,803 

1895 

13,593 

9,247 

2,822 

1,702 

1,241 

2,106 

3,216 

1,581 

1896 

13,906 

9,648 

3,058 

1,592 

1,240 

1,336 

3,.398 

1,515 

1897 

14,405 

8,042 

3,289 

1,402 

1,264 

1,225 

3,480 

1,373 

1898 

15,075 

8,292 

3,443 

1,780 

1,312 

921 

3,583 

1,338 

1899 

15,854 

7,619 

3,728 

1,949 

1,360 

1,166 

3,747 

1,281 

1900 

16,179 

9,513 

3,858 

2,619 

1,339 

1,741 

3,730 

1,638 

16,600 

10,238 

3,914 

3,090 

1,345 

1,494 

3,694 

1,236 

1902 

17,243 

10,812 

3,992 

2,838 

1,339 

993 

3,775 

1,128 

1903 

17,698 

9,861 

4,099 

2,742 

1,342 

1,892 

3,941 

918 

1904 

18,230 

10,712 

4,191 

3,191 

1,317 

2,306 

3,976 

1,301 

1905 

18,752 

11,215 

4,245 

3,106 

1,305 

1,720 

4,025 

1,766 

1906 

19,103 

11,289 

4,334 

2,941 

1,254 

1,668 

3,967 

1,696 

1  ear. 

Bookbinders  and 
Machine  Rulers. 

Amalgamated  Cabinet 
Makers. 

National  Amalgamated 
Furnishing  Trades 
Association. 

United  Kingdom 
Coachmakers. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

1892 

2,907 

£ 

1,920 

1,386 

£ 
1,074 

6,890 

£ 

3,640 

5,464 

£ 
3,667 

1893 

2,969 

1,778 

1,406 

1,267 

6,341 

5,702 

5,577 

3,887 

1894 

3,172 

1,966 

1,474 

1,318 

5,682 

4,793 

5,591 

4,324 

1895 

3,373 

2,191 

1,580 

1,219 

5,437 

3,000 

5,675 

3,967 

1896 

3,566 

1,879 

1,860 

691 

7,243 

1,623 

6,191 

2,548 

1897 

3,819 

1,772 

2,068 

664 

7,632 

2,548 

6,446 

2,596 

1898 

3,960 

2,131 

2,094 

774 

6,105 

2,212 

6,445 

2,590 

1899 

4,057 

1,936 

2,288 

812 

6,907 

2,706 

6,309 

2,496 

1900 

4,064 

2,093 

2,452 

1,359 

6,475 

4,320 

6,526 

2,879 

1901 

4,266 

1,901 

2,518 

1,941 

6,383 

5,500 

6,767 

3,737 

1902 

4,242 

2,493 

2,588 

1,943 

6,248 

5,686 

7,208 

5,475 

1903 

4,266 

2,961 

2,769 

2,162 

6,402 

5,942 

7,366 

5,926 

1904 

4,369 

3,259 

2,772 

3,280 

5,871 

9,326 

7,487 

7,527 

1905 

4,380 

3,289 

2,871 

2,927 

5,910 

6,903 

7,782 

5,309 

190G 

4,442 

2,587 

2,974 

2,571 

6,400 

5,786 

8,743 

4,367 
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Trade  Unions  and  Unemployed  Benefit — continued. 
Table  "K.— continued. 

100  Principal  Unions  : — Totai,  Membkrship  and  Total  Amount  of  Unemployed  Benefits  paid  in  each  of 

the  Years  \m^-lQQQ— continued. 

A. — Unions  which  paid  some  form  of  Unemployed  Benefit  in  each  Year — continued. 


Mill  sawyers  and  Wood- 
cutting Machinists. 

Glass  Bottle  Makers 
of  Yorkshire. 

Cigar  Makers. 

Year. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

1892 

1,895 

£ 

863 

2,-389 

£ 

3,346 

1,233 

 . 

f 
1,-526 

1893 

2,378 

1,284 

2,440 

4,946 

1,222 

1,633 

1894 

2,218 

1,-373 

2,482 

8,058 

1,209 

1,900 

1895 

2,3^ 

1,712 

2,525 

6,907 

1,921 

2,104 

1896 

2,581 

872 

2,553 

3,295 

1,950 

1,735 

1897 

3,106 

928 

2,643 

2,982 

2,1.33 

1,283 

1898  - 

3,433 

1,197 

2,683 

3,895 

2,148 

1,656 

1899  - 

- 

- 

3,615 

1,036 

2,788 

1,683 

2,411 

1,491 

1900 

- 

4,179 

1,427 

2,840 

2,278 

2,196 

2,334 

1901 

4,446 

2,714 

2,901 

3,208 

2,191 

2,030 

1902  - 

: 

4,595 

2,910 

10,751 

1,&80 

2,968 

1903  - 

- 

- 

4,667 

3,015 

2,885 

10,-330 

2,092 

1,988 

1904 

4,692 

4,423 

2,851 

10,983 

2,003 

2,881 

1905  - 

4,561 

4,231 

2,754 

9,769 

1,973 

1,515 

1906 

4,556 

3,137 

2,623 

7,850 

1,907 

2,427 

- 

Shop  Assistants, 
Warehousemen,  etc. 

Gasworker-s,  Brick- 
makers,  etc. 

National  Amalgamated 
Union  of  Labour. 

Year. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

1892  - 

1,950 

£ 

123 

2,846 

£ 
66 

23,804 

£ 

7,000 

1893  - 

1,294 

239 

2,425 

53 

21,634 

1,500 

1894  - 

1,651 

161 

2,-351 

87 

22,576 

1,883 

1895  - 

1,618 

215 

2,629 

56 

21,267 

2,838 

1896  - 

1,978 

263 

3,157 

86 

20,846 

1,333 

1897  - 

2,323 

337 

5,024 

27 

22,397 

4,695 

1898 

2,897 

459 

4,191 

52 

22,436 

1,-521 

1899  - 

4,900 

523 

4,009 

26 

22,483 

94 

1900 

7,.551 

944 

4,075 

23 

21,111 

141 

1901  - 

10,041 

1,954 

4,205 

56 

22,094 

814 

1902  - 

11,700 

2,598 

4,1.36 

107 

21,451 

1,922 

1903  - 

13,022 

3,645 

4,377 

153 

19,287 

399 

1904  - 

15,527 

5,248 

3,601 

178 

17,173 

1,1-30 

1905  - 

17,238 

6,129 

3,493 

187 

17,370 

1,138 

1906  - 

19,952 

7,108 

4,120 

104 

20,514 

2,024 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXI.  (C).—Coni{nued. 
Handed  in  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  (Q.  98827.) 

Trape  Unions  and  Unemployed  Benefit — continued. 
Table  X. — voiitimved. 

100  Principal  Unions  : — Total  Membership  and  Total  Amount  of  Unemployed  Benefits  paid  in  each  of 

the  Years  1892-1906 — confimied. 

B. — Unions  which  paid  some  form  of  Unemployed  Benefit  in  some  of  the  Years  1892-1906. 


Year. 

Navvies,  Builders' 
Labourers,  and  General 
Labourers. 

Yorkshire  Miners. 

Derbyshire  Miners. 

Nottinghamshire  Miners. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

■ — " 
1892 

10,018 

£ 

55,000 

£ 

17,847 

£ 

17,011 

£ 

1893 

9,470 

— 

55,000 

9,028 

18,986 

— 

18,835 

— 

1894 

5,0J4 

— 

55,000 

4,321 

17,908 

— 

16,550 

— 

1895 

3,724 

50,379 

6,618 

19,675 

600 

13,363 

1896 

2,570 

50,000 

15,142 

600 

14,642 

1897 

.3,318 

50,000 

15,286 

600 

14,609 

1898 

3,324 

22 

50,000 

16,323 

855 

1.5,287 

1899 

3,330 

51,000 

20,329 

50 

16,766 

1900 

3,525 

159 

54,475 

24,330 

100 

19,968 

1901 

3,520 

148 

60,000 

24,286 

Included  with 
aispute 

20,839 

1902 

3,000 

21 

60,684 

27,972 

6,398 

21,338 

1903 

2,625 

48 

60,504 

27,199 

4,994 

21,043 

1904 

1,988 

25 

56,690  . 

24,429 

9,390 

20,982 

7,986 

1905 

2,010 

51 

.5.5,211 

26,188 

5,035 

20,305 

2,862 

1906 

2,032 

14 

62,182 

29,480 

3,132 

2.3,774 

1,427 

Warwickshire 
Miners. 

Cannock  Chase 
Miners,  etc. 

Coalville  and  District 
Miners. 

Mid  and  East  Lothian 
Miners. 

Year. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

1892 

4,000 

£ 

6,840 

£ 

44 

2,758 

£ 

167 

3,413 

£ 

1893 

4,137 

148 

6,497 

36 

2,8.59 

3,400 

1894 

4,200 

46 

5,723 , 

2,731 

21 

3,670 

1895 

4,200 

4,865 

2,.541 

3,000 

1896 

4,500 

3,500 

2,499 

2,500 

4,600 

1.58 

3,002 

101 

2,443 

2,500 

1898 

5,000 

684 

3,420 

118 

2,990 

2,540 

1899 

5,000 

523 

4,052 

2,431 

2,750 

1900 

5,000 

91 

4,026 

182 

3,.301 

3,250 

1901 

5,250 

466 

4,000 

428 

3,289 

22 

3,260 

1902 

5,500 

4,000 

689 

3,304 

346 

3,300 

1903 

5,500 

910 

3,998 

524 

3,385 

92 

3,350 

1904 

5,500 

3,012 

4,005 

504 

3,272 

128 

3,400 

1905 

.5,500 

2,514 

4,003 

416 

3,320 

275 

3,850 

1906 

7,500 

891 

5,003 

356 

j  3,693 

6,970 

4,050 

443 
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Trade  Unions  and  Unemployed  Benefit — continued. 


Table  X. — continued. 

100  PRiNCiPAii  Unions  :— Total  Membership  and  Total  Amount  of  Unemployed  Benefits  paid  in  each  of 

the  Years  1892-1906 — continued. 
B. — Unions  which  paid  some  form  of  Unemployed  Benefit  in  some  of  the  Years  1892-1906 — continued. 


British  Steel  Smelters. 

Associated  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers. 

Amalgamated  Steel  and 
Iron  Workers. 

Amalgamated  Hosiery 
Union. 

Year. 

ATpTYI  nfTQ  Ml  T\ 
J-'l  dU  Uv^i  oi-11  L/. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Amount 
Paid. 

TvTptyi  ViPT-i  n  \'\~\ 

XTiClli  VJKjL  i!5IJ,l  1  J. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Araourt 
Paid. 

1802 

2,657 

£ 

3,320 

7,800 

£ 

— 

1,127 

£ 
— 

3,000 

£  i 
734  1 

1893 

2,381 

132 

7,350 

— 

767 

— 

3,860 

118 

1894 

2,464 

Unemployed 
suspended. 

6,050 

— 

1,4.39 

— 

3,604 

— 

lft95 

2,567 

4 

5,000 

— 

2,401 

4 

3,386 

— 

1896 

3,311 

11 

5,100 

— 

4,368 

1,900 

— 

1897 

1898 

4,605 

1,235 

6,000 

4,891 

1,734 

1899 

9,976 

20 

7,000 

8,428 

1,638 

1900 

10,467 

704 

8,000 

9,535 

41 

1,661 

1901 

-10,233 

1,325 

7,000 

997 

7,196 

1,626 

1902 

10,401 

1,729 

7,000 

6,327 

1,900 

1 903 

9,808 

4,354 

6,500 

5,814 

1,787 

1904 

11,273 

4,527 

6,500 

4,758 

1,784 

1905 

12,449 

4,183 

6,500 

4,973 

1,.579 

1906 

13,506 

7,270 

6,500 

5,986 

1,364 

66 

Flax  Roughers. 

Amalgamated  Bakers 
and  Confectioners. 

Amalgamated 
Co-operative  Employees. 

National  Amalgamated 
Labourers'  Union. 

Year. 

]\Iemberdhip. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

Membership. 

Amount 
Paid. 

1892 

1,244 

£ 

4,628 

£ 

9 

738 

£ 

3,914 

£ 

1893 

1,376 

4,693 

20 

847 

3,015 

1894 

1,450 

4,970 

2,033 

2,871 

12 

189") 

1,203 

4,627 

10 

2,056 

8 

2,823 

1896 

1,250 

5 

4,442 

2,659 

52 

2,692 

1897 

1,370 

29 

4,747 

11 

3,560 

97 

3,.335 

1898 

1,474 

159 

4,616 

5,021 

128 

3,073 

1899 

1,550 

138 

4,673 

5,905 

151 

3,695 

1900 

1,495 

197 

5,160 

6,7.33 

166 

3,505 

1901 

1,591 

540 

5,560 

7,800 

292 

3,627 

1902 

1,615 

408 

5,188 

8,700 

387 

3,189 

1903 

1,483 

326 

5,193 

9,725 

499 

3,058 

1904 

1,356 

479 

5,053 

10,990 

979 

3,174 

190.j 

1,219 

389 

4,992 

12,145 

1,369 

2,085 

1903 

1,406 

3 

5,087 

14,795 

1,.335 

2,200 
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ADDENDUM. 


COIIRESPONDENCE  WITH  BOARD  OF  TRADE  AS  TO  NUMBERS 
OF  WORKMEN  NOT  BELONGING  TO  TRADES  UNIONS  IN 
CERTAIN  TRADES. 


Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress, 

Scotland  House, 

Victoria  Embankment, 

Westminster,  S.W. 
11th  November,  1908. 

Sir, 

Lord  George  Hamilton  desires  me  to  ask  whether  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be 
good  enough  to  furnish  the  above  Commission  with  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
workmen  belonging  to  trades  and  industries  for  which  trade  unions  exist,  but  who 
have  not  yet  joined  those  unions.  The  Commission  do  not  desire  anything  more  than 
a  very  approximate  estimate. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(signed)       R.  G.  Duff,  Secretary. 

The  Comptroller  General, 

(Commercial  Department), 
Board  of  Trade, 

Whitehall,  S.W. 


Board  of  Trade, 

(Commercial  Department), 

7,  Whitehall  Gardens, 
London,  S.W. 

IQth  November,  1908. 

Sir, 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  11th  November,  I 
have  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  herewith,  for  the  information  of  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  a  memorandum  dealing  with  the  proportion  of  trade  unionists  to  the  total 
industrial  population. 

I  am  to  add  that  the  subject  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  that  the  proportions 
stated  must  be  regarded  as  only  roughly  approximate. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Arthur  Wilson  Fox. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress, 
Scotland  House,  S.W. 
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PROPORTION  OF  TRADE  UNIONISTS  TO  INDUSTRIAL  POPULATION. 

General. 

I  No  exact  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  number  of  trade  unionists  and  the 
total  numbers  employed  in  each  trade,  the  difficulty  arising  in  the  estimate  of  the 
number  of  the  working  population  that  might  properly  be  included  in  the  total  for 
this  purpose. 

The  total  number  of  trade  unionists  in  the  Kingdom  is  ascertained  by  the 
Department  with  a  very  near  approach  to  completeness.    The  proportion  of  the 

I  industrial  population  belonging  to  the  classes  eligible  for  membership  in  trade  unions 

t  cannot,  however,  be  precisely  determined*.  Nor  is  it  easy  from  the  return  of  the  last 
Census  (1901)  to  fix  with  certainty  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  various  industrial 

'  occupations  ;  nor,  again,  is  the  increase  in  the  numl>ers  of  those  engaged  in  such 

I  occupations  since  that  Census  exactly  known. 

A  rough  estimate  has  however  been  made  from  the  sources  available,  showing  a 
total  of  over  8,000,000  males  and  1,400,000  females  (excluding  domestic  and  other  servants) 
of  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards  in  the  United  Kingdom  belonging,  in  September, 
1908,  to  the  classes  from  which  trade  unionists  are  drawn.  Of  these  totals  the  number 
of  male  trade  unionists  (2,200,000)  and  of  female  trade  unionists  (200,000)  at  the  end 
of  1907  are  about  27  and  14  per  cent,  respectively.  In  the  case  of  the  cotton  trade, 
however,  where  the  majority  of  the  female  trade  unionists  are  employed,  some  of  the 
members  are  not  adults.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  percentage  of  male  trade 
unionists  to  the  industrial  population,  if  agricultural  workers,  seamen,  and  fishermen 
are  excluded,  the  percentage  rises  from  27  to  31.  Some  slight  allowance  must  also  be 
made  for  the  difference  in  dates  between  the  estimate  of  the  total  industrial  population 
and  the  ascertained  number  of  trade  unionists.  On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the 
proportion  of  men  of  the  classes  in  question  who  belong  to  trade  unions  is  roughly  one 
in  four  or  (omitting  agriculture,  seafaring  and  fishing)  three  in  ten  ;  while  in  the  case  of 
women  the  proportion  is  about  one  in  eight. 

Particular  Trades, 

Mining  and  Quarrying. — For  the  mining  and  quarrying  industries  the  Home  Office 
returns  show  a  total  of  986,000  males  over  16  years  of  age  engaged  in  this  group  of 
trades  in  1907.  The  returns  made  to  the  Labour  Department  show  that  the  member- 
ship of  mining  and  quarrying  trade  unions  was  703,000,  union  members  thus  forming 
over  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  For  trades  other  than  mining  and  quarrying  the 
percentage  of  male  trade  unionists  to  industrial  male  population  would  thus  be  not 
more  than  about  20. 

Other  Trades. — It  is  estimated  that  for  the  following  trades  the  proportions  of  trade 
unionists  are  as  stated,  but  the  figures  are  very  rough  and  must  be  taken  with 
considerable  caution  : — 

Building  Trades    -       -       -  - 
Metal,  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 

Textile  Trades — 

Males  -  -  -  - 
Females  -       -       -  - 

Clothing  Trades — 

Males     -       -       -       -       -  1  in  5 

Females   1  in  100 

Railway  Servants  -       -       -       -       -  1  in  4 

It  should  be  added  that  these  proportions  would,  of  course,  vary  in  different 
districts  and  in  the  various  sections  of  each  trade. 


*  Many  workpeople  are  disqualified  from  becoming  members  of  unions  by  reasons  of  age,  bodily 
infirmity,  want  of  skill,  &c.,  and  the  older  and  richer  unions  paying  sick  and  superannuation  benefits  are 
naturally  not  anxious  to  recruit  their  members  indiscriminately. 


-  1  in  5 

-  1  in  4 

-  1  in  2 

-  1  in  3 
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I.  STATISTICS  OF  SEASONAL  INDUSTRIES  AND  INDUSTRIES 
CARRIED  ON  BY  CASUAL  LABOUR. 


IL  STATISTICS  OF  NUMBERS  EMPLOYED  BY  RAILWAY  COMPANIES: 
GAS,  WATER  AND  TRAMWAY  COMPANIES  AND  UNDERTAKINGS. 


The  following  Memorandum  treats  of  the  subjects  specified  above,  so  far  as  any 
information  on  these  subjects  is  available.  The  statistics  as  to  men  employed  by  dock, 
gas,  and  tramway  companies  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  are  given  in  their  place 
in  the  account  of  seasonal  fluctuations.  No  statistics  are  available  for  employment 
by  the  railway  companies  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  but  Table  XIII.,  at  the 
close  of  the  Memorandum,  gives  the  numbers  employed  in  certain  years. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  Tables,  one  main  result  of  the  inquiries  made  is 
to  show  that  seasonal  fluctuation  is  a  very  general  if  not  universal  phenomenon.  No 
information  is  available  as  to  the  number  of  individual  employees  whose  employment 
is  irregular.  The  casual  fluctuations  of  employment  in  London  Dock  and  Wharl 
Labour  are,  however,  dealt  with  specially,  with  a  view  to  showing  (a)  how  far  the; 
numbers  employed  daily  diverge  from  the  average  for  each  month  or  year,  (b)  how: 
far  the  busy  and  slack  times  of  different  employers  coincide — ^in  what  may  be  called 
a  seasonal  movement — or  are  independent  so  that  opposite  fluctuations  neutralise  onet 
another.  These  figures  show  only  to  what  extent  it  is  theoretically  possible  for  meni 
by  moving  from  one  employer  to  another  to  get  a  fair  continuity  of  work.  They  do 
not  show  at  all  how  much  or  how  little  movement  actually  takes  place.  i 

The  information  available  for  tracing  the  course  of  seasonal  fluctuations  oi 
employment  in  various  industries  is  o£  three  main  types  : — ■ 

I,  Reports  by  Trade  Unions  of  the  number  and  proportion  of  their  membersi 
unemployed  at  the  end  of  each  month.  | 

II,  Reports  by  Employers  as  to  the  average  number  of  days  or  of  shifts  worked i 
per  week  in  each  month  or  in  the  last  week  of  each  month,  in  coal  and  iron  mines  andi 
iron  and  steel  works, 

III,  Reports  by  Employers  as  to  the  actual  number  of  persons  employed  or  paid 
wages  by  them  daily  or  in  the  last  week  of  each  month. 

I, — -Peoportion  of  Members  of  Trade  Unions  Unemployed. 

Statistics  of  the  first  type  are  now  available  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
and  for  a  good  many  different  industries.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  eff'ect  of  cyclical 
fluctuations  of  trade  can  be  eliminated,  and  that  of  accidental  variations  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  by  taking  average  for  each  month  over  a  period  of  years.  In  Table  I. 
this  has  been  done  for  seventeen  separate  industries  or  groups  of  industries,  the  period 
in  every  case  but  two  being  the  ten  years  1897  to  1900  inclusive.  This  period  coincides 
fairly  well  with  that  of  the  last  trade  cycle,  and  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  to  con- 
tain a  fair  proportion  of  good  and  bad  years  respectively.  For  Mill-sawyers  only 
seven  years — 1900-1906,  and  for  the  Clothing  Trades  only  eight  years—  1899-1906 — 
of  records  are  available.  The  subsidiary  Table  II.  shows  the  Printing  and  Book- 
binding, and  the  Hat-making  groups  subdivided  for  shorter  periods. 

In  each  group  the  first  column  gives  the  average  percentage  unemployed  at  the 
end  of  each  month.  The  movements  of  this  percentage  indicate  the  seasonal 
fluctuation  of  the  trade,  the  percentage  being  low  ia  busy  seasons  and  being  high  in 
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slack  ones.  An  average  may,  however,  be  a  compromise  between  opposite  extremes 
Avithout  fairly  representing  either.  It  is  therefore  important  to  see  how  closely  the 
movements  of  the  average  percentage  for  a  period  of  years  are  reflected  in  the 
movements  of  the  actual  percentage  in  each  separate  year.  This  is.  the  object  of  the 
other  columns  in  the  Table.  In  Coachbuikling,  for  instance,  the  average  percentage 
in  the  first  column  falls  steadily  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  year,  and  rises  steadily 
in  the  last  six.  The  other  columns  show  that  this  movement  is  repeated  in  every 
vear  of  the  ten  taken  separately.  It  is  a  seasonal  fluctuation  of  a  very  pronounced 
character.  So  in  Printing,  both  the  decrease  in  the  average  between  June  and  July 
and  the  increase  between  July  and  August  are  I'epeated  in  each  separate  year  of  the 
period.  Where  the  movement  of  the  average  is  reflected  in  all,  or  the  great  majority 
of  the  separate  years  in  the  period,  it  is  evidence  of  an  indisputable  seasonal 
fluctuation ;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  separate  years  are  evenly,  or  nearly  evenly, 
divided,  between  increase  and  decrease,  there  can  clearly  be  no  seasonal  fluctuation, 
or  only  one  so  weak  as  to  be  constantly  overridden  by  accidents,  or  the  larger 
cyclical  movement  of  trade.  At  the  foot  of  the  Table  is  given  the  number  of  persons 
covered  by  the  returns  for  each  group  in  June,  1906. 

These  returns  show  in  the  first  place  a  good  many  spring  and  summer  trades. 
'Of these  Building,  which  is  no  doubt  fairly  represented  by  the  Carpenters  and 
I  Joiners,  is  the  most  obvious.    During  spring  employment  improves  rapidly  and 
receives  a  fresh  impetus  in  July ;  from  the  end  of  August  it  falls  ott  quite  steadily  till 
the  end  of  the  year.    Furnishing  follows  the  same  general  course  with  a  busy  time 
more  concentrated  in  the  spring  and  Coachbuilding  with  one  in  June  and  July.  In 
Coopering  the  season  comes  somewhat  later  and  is  carried  on  with  only  slightly 
diminished  briskness  till  the  end  of  the  year.    Brushmaking  and  Hatmaking  have 
each  a  second  season  in  the  autumn.    In  Clothing  the  worst  time  is  in  October  and 
,  November  ;  every  subsequent  month  shows  improvement  to  the  late  spring.  Leather- 
I  workers  and  Millsawyers,  though  also  busiest  in  spring  and  summer  and  slacking  off 
to  the  winter,  have  not  such  well-marked  seasons.    They  approximate  to  the  metal 
'  trades  which,  while  undoubtedly  affected  by  seasons,  are  often  far  more  violently 
I  affected  by  cyclical  and  other  causes. 

The  returns  show,  in  the  second  place,  certain  trades  whose  general  tendency  is 
i  directly  the  contrary  of  that  outlined  above.    They  may  be  regarded  as  winter  trades. 
Steel  smelting,  while  somewhat  irregular,  has  undoubtedly  its  slackest  times  in  June 
and  July. 

In  the  third  place  certain  trades  have  to  bo  mentioned  with  very  characteristic 
fluctuations,  which  are  apparently  more  dependent  on  social  habits  than  on  climatic 
conditions.    Printers  are  always  busiest  at  the  end  of  November,  grow  slack  as  soon  as 
Christmas  is  past,  grow  busy  again  in  February  and  March,  and  slack  again  from  April 
I  to  June,  always  recover  a  little  in  July,  and  then  fall  into  a  dead  season  during  the 
i  summer  holidays.     Paper  makers,  as  might  be  expected,  follow  the  same  course, 
\  though  not  so  regularly.    Tobacco  workers  also  are  busiest  in  November,  and  stand 
idle  in  July  and  August.    Bookbinders,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subsidiary  Table, 
agree  with  Printers  in  being  busiest  in  November,  but  have  a  slack  season  more  or 
less  throughout  the  late  spring  and  summer. 
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SEASONAL  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  EMPLOYMENT. 


Table  I. — Percentage  Unemployed  at  end  of  each  Month  in  Trade  Unions — Mean  of  Period  1897-19 


Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Plumbers. 

Steel  Smelting. 

Month. 

Average 

Per- 
centage 
Un- 

Of the  10  years, 
Number  showing  in 
each  month. 

Average 

Per- 
centage 
Un- 

Of the  10  years, 
Number  showing  in 
each  month. 

Average 

Per- 
centage 
Un- 

Of the  10  yean: 
Number  showing  i 
each  month. 

employed 
at  end  of 
month. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

i 

No 
change 

employed 
at  end  of 
month. 

In- 
crease. 

1 

De-  j 
crease. 

No 
change. 

employed 
at  end  of 
month. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

! 

li 

1 

January  - 

February 

March  - 

April 

May 

June 

July      -       -  - 
August  - 
September 
October  - 
November 
December 

5-22 
4-80 
3-84 
3-15 

2-  88 

3-  07 
2-88 

2-  87 

3-  39 

4-  11 

4-  54 

5-  93 

4 
2 

2 
5 

5 
9 
9 
9 
10 

4 
8 
9 
10 
7 
2 

10 

4 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

6-  71 

7-  26 
6-94 
6-53 

6-  35 

7-  07 
6-93 
6-01 

5-  92 

6-  15 

5-  94 

6-  17 

9 
8 
2 
3 
2 
8 
3 
1 
4 
5 
3 
7 

1 
1 
7 
7 

5 
2 

7 

8 
5 
5 
6 
3 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

4-19 
4-10 

2-  71 
4-08 

3-  11 

4-  22 

5-  28 
3-90 
3-44 

2-  98 

3-  51 
3-52 

6 
5 
2 
6 
3 
6 
6 
3 
5 
3 
7 
6 

4 
4 
8 
3 
6 
1 
3 
7 
4 
6 
2 
4 

j 

Number  covered  by 
Eeturns(Junel906) 

56,406 

10,554 

12,898 

Engineering. 

Shipbuilding. 

Metal  Trades  (various). 

Month. 

Average 

Per 
centage 

Un- 

Of the  10  years, 
Number  showing  in 
each  month. 

Average 

Per- 
centage 
Un- 

Of the  10  years, 
Number  showing  in 
each  month. 

Average 

Per 
ceiitage 

Un 

Of  the  10  years. 
Number  showing 
each  month. 

employed 
at  end  of 
month. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

No 
change 

employed 
at  end  of 
month. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

No 
change 

employed 
at  end  of 
month. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

K 
chai 

January  - 

February 

March  - 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  - 
September 
October  - 
November 
December 

4-53 
4-41 
3-97 
3-78 
3-59 
3-67 
3-68 

3-  9.5 

4-  23 
4-41 

4 -  .52 

5-  33 

2 
2 
2 
3 
6 
5 
9 
6 
7 
4 
10 

10 
7 
7 
8 
7 
3 
4 
1 
3 
2 
4 

2 

1 

8-02 
6-81 
6-09 
6-29 

5-  94 

6-  24 
613 
6-79 

8-  13 

9-  16 
9-86 
9-83 

1 

2 

1 

4 
4 
7 
2 

8 
9 
8 
7 
6 

8 
8 
9 
6 
6 
3 
6 
2 
1 
2 
3 
4 

1 

9 

2-28 
2-28 
2-50 
2-42 
2-20 
2-16 
2-38 
2-42 
2-51 
2-09 
2-06 
2-30 

7 
4 
8 
3 
1 
5 
5 
4 
6 
3 
5 
7 

3 
4 
2 
6 
8 
2 
4 
2 
3 
6 
4 
1 

1 
1 

^ 
1 
4 
1 
1 
] 

Number  covered  by 
Returns  (.1une  1906) 

151,791 

57,851 

15,252 

I 
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SEASONAL  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  EMPLOYMENT. 


Table  I. — Percentage  Unemployed  at  end  of  each  Month  in  Trade  Unions — Mean 

of  Period  1897 -IdOQ—continued. 


Hat  Making. 

Clothing.* 

Furnishing. 

Month. 

Average 

Per- 
centage 

Tin- 

Of  the  10  years, 
Number  showing  in 
each  month. 

Average 

Per- 
centage 

TTn 

Of  the  8  years. 
Number  showing  in 
each  month. 

Average 

Per- 
centage 
Un- 

Of the  10  years, 
Number  showing  in 
each  month. 

L 

employed 
at  end  of 
month. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

No 
change 

employed 
at  end  of 
month. 

In- 
crease. 

■ 

De- 
crease. 

No 
change 

employed 
at  end  of 
month. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

No 
change 

I'ehruary 
,Iarch  - 
ipril 

|,Iay 
'Une 

ruly      -      -  - 
Lugust  - 
'eptembei 
)ctober  - 
'vovember 
pecember 

4-16 
3  •34 
2-95 
2-86 
2-51 

2-  85 

3-  21 
3-37 

3-  10 
2-94 

4-  22 
4^65 

3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
8 
8 
8 
4 
2 

10 

8 

6 
9 
7 
6 
7 
1 
2 
2 
6 
6 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

2^44 
2-2.5 
1-82 
1-46 
1-19 
1  -34 
1-51 

1-  99 

2-  55 

3-  01 
2^99 
2^71 

2 

1 

2 

1 
6 
3 
7 
7 
3 
4 

6 
6 
4 
6 
2 

5 
1 
1 
3 
3 
8 

1 
•) 

1 

1 
1 

7-88 
6^47 

3-  25 
2^38 
2-45 
3^20 

4-  09 
4 '05 
4-19 
4-45 
4-93 
7-07 

10 
1 

G 
9 
9 
5 
5 
8 
9 
10 

9 
10 
10 

4 

1 
4 
3 
2 

I 

1 
2 

1 

dumber  covered  by 
Returns  (June  1906) 

5,410 

1,856 

14,100 

Millsawyers.  f 

Coopers. 

Coachbuilding. 

Month. 

Average 

Per- 
centage 
Un- 

Of the  7  years, 
Number  showing  in 
each  month. 

Average 

Per- 
centage 
Un- 

Of the  10  years. 
Number  showing  in 
each  month. 

Average 

Per- 
centage 
Un- 

Of the  10  years. 
Number  showing  in 
each  month. 

employed 
at  end  of 
month. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

No 
change 

employed 
at  end  of 
month. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

No 
change 

employed 
at  end  of 
month. 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease. 

No 
change 

lanuary 

February 

March  - 

ipril 

May 

Tune 

July      -       -  - 
A.ugust  - 
September 
October  - 
J^ovember 
December 

4-56 
4-34 
4-33 
4^00 
4-07 
3-63 
3-73 

3-  94 

4-  01 

4-  43 
4^41 

5-  17 

3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 

4 
2 

5 
3 
6 

4 

4  ' 
5 
5 
2 

5 
4 
3 
3 
2 

3 
1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

■y 
1 

+ 
+ 

{mill  1 

-f 

+ 
+ 

8 
8 
5 
3 
3 
2 

1 

2 

6 
4 
5 
7 

1 

2 

5 
6 
5 
8 
9 
8 
3 
5 
4 
3 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

5-23 
4-02 
2-75 
1-89 
1-64 
1-70 

1-  79 

2-  58 

3-  19 

3-  96 

4-  72 

5-  84 

5 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
7 
2 

3 
3 

J^umber  covered  by 
Returns(Junel906) 

4,602 

4,899 

8,719 

*  1899-1906  only.  t  1900-1906  only. 
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SEASONAL  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  EMPLOYMENT. 


Table  L— Percentage  Unemployed  at  end  of  each  Alonth— Mean  of  Period  1897-l90Q—contivued. 


Month 


Average 

Per- 
centage 
Un- 
employed 
at  end  of 
month. 


January  - 

February 

March 

April 

JNIaj 

June 

July 

August  - 
September 
October  - 
November 
December 


Brush  Making. 


Leather  Trades. 


5-89 

4-  48 
3-27 
2-42 

2-  67 

3-  84 

5-  34 

6-  33 
5  ■■68 

4-  51 
4"22 

12-14 


Of  the  10  years, 
Number  showing  in 
each  month. 


In- 
crease. 


De- 
crease. 


No 
change 


Average 

Per- 
centage 
Un- 
ecnployefl 
at  end  of 
month. 


1 

1 
1 
5 

10 
9 
9 
3 
1 
3 

10 


9 
10 
9 
9 
4 


5-33 
4-84 
4-69 
4-63 
4-23 
4-45 

4-  72 

5-  00 
5-30 

4-  82 

5-  58 
0-81 


Of  the  10  years, 
Number  showing  in 
each  tEonth.  ' 


In- 
crease. 


De- 
crease. 


No 
change 


Printing  and  Bookbinding 


Average 

Per 
centage 
Un- 
employed 
at  end  of 
month. 


Of  the  10  years 
Number  showing 
each  month. 


In- 
crease. 


De- 
crease. 


4-60 

9 

1 

4-14 

1 

8 

3-64 

10 

4-21 

9 

1 

4-50 

7 

3 

4-54 

6 

4 

3-91 

10 

5-69 

10 

5-25 

1 

6 

4-28 

1 

9 

2-82 

10 

4-04 

10 

N( 
chaiib 


Number  covered  by 
Returns  (June  19  06) 


1,728 


4,553 


54,345 


Separating  the  actual  percentages  unemployed. 


Papei  Making. 


Month. 

Average 

Per- 
centage 

Of  the  10  years, 
Number  showing  in 
each  month. 

Un- 

employed 
at  end  of 

In- 

De- 

No 

month. 

crease. 

crease. 

change 

Tobacco. 


Average 

Per- 
centage 
Un- 
employed 
at  end  of 
month. 


Of  the  10  years. 
Number  showing  Ir 
each  month. 


In- 
crease. 


De- 
crease. 


2-79 

4 

6 

5-76 

10 

2-74 

2 

7 

1 

6-47 

6 

4 

2-81 

5 

4 

1 

7-38 

8 

2 

3-15 

7 

3 

7-76 

8 

2 

2-94 

4  . 

6 

8-27 

6 

3 

2-92 

5 

5 

8-58 

3 

7 

3-17 

4 

6 

9-27 

6 

3 

3-64 

6 

3 

1 

9-41 

3 

7 

3-04 

9 

1 

7-28 

10 

2-96 

5 

5 

5-12 

1 

9 

2-77* 

3 

6 

3-15 

1 

9 

2-98 

5 

5 

4-72 

9 

1 

No 
chan 


January  - 

Februaiy 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  - 
September 
October  - 
November 
December 


Number  covered  by  Returns  (June  1906) 


2,340 


2,472 


*  Nine  years  only. 
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SEASONAL  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  EMPLOYMENT. 


Table  II.— Mean  Percentage  Unemployed  at  end  of  each  Month. 


Month. 

Printing, 
Nov.  1904- 

\JC\j.  luVI. 

Bookbinding, 
Nov.  1903- 

KJCt.  IvVI. 

Silk  Hat- 
making, 
lyu*— <. 

Felt  Hat- 
making. 

1  dew  7 

January   

4-9 

4-0 

140 

5-5 

43 

4-6 

110 

41 

March  

3-9 

4-8 

10-2 

3-2 

April  

4-8 

6-6 

9-7 

31 

May  

4-6 

6-5 

91 

2-6 

June  -  - 

4-4 

6-6 

9-8 

2-8 

July  

3-9 

6-6 

11-9 

2-4 

August  

5-8 

6-4 

13-9 

2-3 

Septetuber  

5-5 

5-7 

12-8 

2  0 

5-0 

4-9 

11-8 

2-5 

3-3 

2-9 

13-8 

4-2 

December  

4-8 

3-5 

14-7 

50 

Number  Covered  by  Returns  (June  1906) 

47,359 

6,986 

746 

4,664 

II. — Days  or  Shifts  Worked  per  Week. 

Statistics  of  this  type  also  are  available  in  certain  industries  for  a  considerable 
period  of  years. 

Table  III.  shows  the  average  number  of  days  per  week  on  which  coal  was 
hewn  and  wound  at  collieries  included  in  the  returns  received.  The  figures  for  each 
month  represent  the  mean  of  the  ten  years  1897-1906,  and  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  the  figures  for  each  separate  year  with  that  for  all  years  taken  together 
is  shown  as  in  the  case  of  the  Trade  Union  unemployed  percentages.  The  statistics 
are  given  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  for  each  district  separately.  In  a  subsidiary 
Table  (IV.)  the  general  figures  are  divided  in  another  way  —  according  to  the 
class  of  coal  principally  Morked,  the  averaging  period  being  November  1905  to 
October  1907. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  in  coal  mining  a  definite  seasonal  fluctuation. 
December  is  busiest ;  employment  falls  off  in  January  to  recover  in  February  and 
March,  after  which  it  falls  off"  in  April,  and,  though  recovering  in  May,  becomes  slack 
again  throughout  June,  July  and  August.  With  September  there  is  in  all  cases  a 
recovery.  The  separate  districts  show  only  minor  differences  from  the  general  result,, 
though  in  South  Wales  and  Durham  December  is  relatively  less  busy  and  the 
summer  slackness  less  marked.  As  might  be  expected,  house  coal  shows  the 
greatest  summer  and  winter  fluctuation  and  coking  coal  the  least. 
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SEASONAL  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  EMPLOYMENT. 


Table  III. — Average  Weekly  Number  of  days  worked  in  Coal  Mines,  1897-1906. 


United  Kingdom. 

Northumberland. 

Durham. 

1 

Of  the  10  years, 

Of  the  10  years. 

Of  the  10  years,  1 

Month. 

Average 

Number  showing  in 

Average 

Number  showing  in 

Average 

Number  showing  in  1 

-i.'l  Lli-il  U\jL 

each  month. 

1 1 T  Yl  n  f>  T 

each  month. 

Number 

each  month.  i 

of  days 

of  days 

of  days 

worked 

worked 

worked 

per  week. 

In- 

De- 

No 

per  week. 

In- 

De- 

No 

per  week. 

In- 

De- 

No 

crease. 

crease. 

change 

crease. 

crease. 

change 

crease. 

crease. 

change' 

January  - 

5-08 

10 

4-99 

10 

5-23 

10 

February 

5-38 

10 

5-12 

6 

4 

5-41 

9 

1 

March  - 

5-34 

3 

7 

5-15 

5 

5 

5-40 

4 

5 

1 

April 

4-98 

10 

5-02 

4 

6 

5-12 

10 

May 

5-26 

8 

2 

5-36 

9 

1 

5-46 

10 

June 

4-93 

1 

9 

5-18 

1 

9 

5-31 

1 

9 

July 

4-98 

7 

3 

5-2.5 

8 

2 

5-37 

6 

4 

August  - 

5-00 

5 

5 

5-19 

1 

9 

5-39 

5 

5 

September 

5-33 

10 

5-39 

10 

5 -.54 

10 

October  - 

5-41 

6 

3 

1 

5-39 

4 

3 

3 

5-48 

9 

I 

November 

5-39 

4 

6 

5-34 

4 

4 

2 

5-52 

7 

3 

December 

5-46 

8 

1 

1 

5-35 

4 

4 

2 

5-54 

8 

2 

5-21 

5-23 

5-40 

Yorkshire. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

Derbyshire. 

Of  the  10  years, 

Of  the  10  years. 

Of  the  10  years, 

Month. 

Average 

Number  showing  in 

Average 

Number  showing  in 

Average 

Number  showing  in 

Number 

each  month. 

Number 

each  month. 

Number 

each  month. 

of  days 

of  days 

of  days 

worked 

worked 

worked 

per  week. 

In- 

De- 

No 

perw  eek. 

In- 

De- 

No 

per  week. 

In- 

De- 

No 

crease. 

crease. 

chauge 

crease. 

crease. 

change 

crease. 

crease 

change 

January  - 

5-06 

1 

9 

4-97 

10 

5-07 

1 

9 

February 

5-38 

9 

1 

5-40 

10 

5-23 

7 

3 

March  - 

5-34 

3 

6 

1 

5-33 

4 

6 

5-22 

4 

6 

April 

4-88 

10 

4-89 

10 

4-70 

10 

May 

5-25 

8 

2 

5-07 

9 

1 

4-87 

7 

3 

June      -       -  . 

4-69 

1 

9 

4-62 

1 

9 

4-38 

1 

9 

July 

4-88 

8 

2 

4-71 

6 

4 

4-45 

6 

4 

August  - 

4-94 

4 

3 

3 

4-66 

2 

7 

1 

4-59 

7 

3 

September 

5-24 

9 

1 

4-93 

9 

1 

5-07 

10 

October  - 

5-49 

10 

5-18 

9 

1 

5-25 

8 

2 

November 

5.33 

9 

5-30 

8 

2 

5.20 

4 

6 

December 

5-48 

7 

3 

5-43 

10 

5-34 

8 

2 

5-16 

5-04 

4-95 
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Table  III. — Average  Weekly  Number  of  Days  Worked  in  Coal  Mines  1897-1906— com^mMet^. 


Staffordshire. 

South  Wales  and  Monmouth. 

West  Scotland. 

Average 

Of  the  10  years, 

Average 

Of  the  10  years, 

Average 

Of  the  10  years, 

Number 

Number  showing  in 

Number 

Number  showing  in 

Number 

Number  showing  in 

Month. 

of  days 

each  month. 

of  days 

each  month. 

of  days 

each  month. 

worked 

worked 

worked 

per 

per 

per 

week. 

In 

De- 

No 

week. 

In- 

De- 

No 

week. 

In- 

De- 

No 

crease. 

crease. 

change 

crease. 

crease. 

change 

crease. 

crease. 

change 

January  - 

5-06 

5 

5 

5-48 

4 

6 

4-69 

10 

Febniary 

5-32 

8 

2 

5-72 

6 

4 

5-40 

10 

March  - 

5-29 

4 

5 

1 

5-66 

5 

5 

5-38 

5 

5 

April 

4-73 

10 

5-22* 

5 

4 

5-24 

2 

7 

1 

May 

4-97 

9 

1 

5-64* 

5 

4 

5-27 

6 

4 

June      .       -  - 

4-4.5 

1 

9 

4 

5 

5-23 

3 

7 

July 

4-36 

5 

5 

5-61* 

5 

3 

1 

4-58 

10 

August  - 

4-20 

2 

8 

5-2.5* 

4 

5 

5-25 

10 

September 

.5-04 

10 

5-67* 

4 

5 

5-32 

9 

1 

October  - 

5-26 

7 

3 

5-64 

6 

4 

5-34 

5 

3 

2, 

November 

5-40 

6 

4 

5-59 

4 

6 

5-37 

8 

1 

1 

December 

1 
I 

5-50 

10 

5-62 

7 

3 

5-41 

9 

1 

4-97 

5-55 

5-21 

Table  IV. — Average  Weekly  Number  of  Days  Worked  in  Coal  Mines,  1905-1907,  classified  according  to  the 

Principal  kinds  of  Coal  obtained. 


Month 

Anthracite. 

Coking. 

Gas. 

House. 

Manufacturing 
and  Steam. 

January  ...... 

5-27 

5-35 

5-18 

4-92 

5-24 

February        -  - 

5-48 

5-62 

5-41 

5-31 

5-32 

March  

5-12 

5-62 

5-39 

5-19 

5-50 

April  

4-99 

5-34 

5-04 

4-71 

5-lT 

May  

5-23 

5-54 

5-26 

4-85 

5-45 

June      -       -       -       -  - 

5-04 

5-50 

5-11 

4-35 

5-15 

July      -       -  .... 

5-41 

5-51 

5-10 

4-35  ■ 

5-2L 

August  

5-08 

5-43 

5-21 

4-44 

5-11 

September  ...... 

5-68 

5-61 

5-33 

4-99 

5-50- 

October 

5-78 

5-57 

5-41 

5-15 

5-63- 

November  ...... 

5-57 

5 -.59 

5-47 

5-19 

5-52 

December      ...  ... 

5-56 

5-61 

5-45 

5-20 

5-66 

*  Average  for  9  years  only. 
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Table  V.  gives  for  other  industries  figures  similar  to  those  given  for  coal  mines. 
Iron  mining  shows  definite  though  limited  seasonal  fluctuations.  The  last  four 
months  of  the  year  and  May  are  busy  times  ;  January,  April,  and  June- August  are 
times  of  comparative  slackness. 

For  iron  and  steel  M^orks  the  figures  relate  to  shifts  not  to  days  worked,  and  only 
to  the  last  week  of  each  month.  The  three  months  June-August  and  January  are 
marked  out  as  periods  of  comparative  slackness. 

The  Tinplate  industry,  as  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  mills  at  work  has 
apparently  a  similar  fluctuation. 

Table  V. — Days  Worked  in  Iron  Mines,  Shifts  Worked  in  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  and  number  of  Tinplate 

and  Sheet  Mills  Working. 


Month. 

Iron  Mines 
(1897-1906). 

Iron 

and  Steel  Works 
(1898-1906). 

Tinplate  and  Steel  Sheet  Mills' 
(1897-1906). 

Average 
days 

worked 

per 
week. 

Of  the  10  years, 
Number  showing  in 
each  month. 

Average 
Number 
of 

shifts  in 

last 
week  of 
month. 

Of  the  9  years  (1898- 
1906)  Number  show- 
ing in  each  month. 

Number 
of 
mills 
working 
at  end 

of 
month. 

Of  the  10  years, 
Number  showing  in 
each  month. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

No 
change 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

No 
change 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

No. 

change 

January  - 

5-46 

2 

8 

5-44 

4 

5 

373 

8 

2 

February 

5-75 

10 

5-47 

5 

2 

2 

374 

5 

5 

March  - 

5-80 

6 

3 

1 

5-47 

4 

2 

3 

374 

5 

5 

April     -  - 

5-62 

10 

5-48 

4 

4 

1 

372 

6 

4 

May 

5-79 

10 

5-48 

3 

5 

1 

379 

6 

3 

1 

June 

5-72 

2 

8 

5-44 

9 

371 

1 

6 

3 

July 

5-69 

5 

4 

1 

5-35 

1 

8 

361 

2 

7 

1 

August  - 

5-70 

9 

1 

5-40 

7 

2 

368 

8 

2 

September 

5-82 

10 

5-49 

8 

1 

376 

7 

3 

October  - 

5-81 

3 

7 

5-49 

6 

2 

1 

385 

9 

1 

November 

5-80 

3 

7 

5-47 

1 

7 

1 

390 

6 

3 

1 

December 

5-80 

6 

4 

5-48 

5 

3 

1 

383 

5 

5 

ITI. — Actual  Numbers  Employed  in  Certain  Industries. 

Except  for  dock  labour  these  cannot  be  given  for  any  considerable  period,  and 
such  figures  as  are  available  must  therefore  be  taken  with  some  caution  as  indications 
of  seasonal  fluctuation. 

Table  VI.  shows  the  comparative  numbers  employed  at  the  end  of  each  month 
from  October,  1906,  to  September,  1907,  by  employers  making  returns  in  certain 
industries,  the  average  for  the  whole  period  being  taken  =  100. 

In  regard  to  Building  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  statistics  obtained  from 
employers  and  those  obtained  from  trade  unions  are  in  general  agreement  as  to  the 
period  of  the  seasonal  fluctuation  shown.  The  range  of  the  fluctuations  shown  by 
the  employers'  returns  is  however  considerably  greater  than  that  shown  by  the 
Trade  Union  returns.  Whether  this  in  any  way  reflects  a  difference  in  the  class  of 
men  covered  or  is  simply  due  to  the  forms  of  returns  is  uncertain.  A  further  point  of 
interest  is  that  the  range  of  fluctuation  appears  to  be  slightly  greater  for  skilled  than 
for  unskilled  men. 

The  Clothing  Trades  here  represented  are  quite  different  from  those  covered  by 
the  Trade  Union  returns  in  Table  I.  Some  of  them  show,  as  might  be  expected, 
extreme  fluctuation  in  dependence  upon  social  habits. 
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Table  VI. — Percentage  Proportion  of  the  Numbers  Employed  in  the  undermentioned  Trades 
at  the  end  of  each  Month,  from  October,  1906,  to  September,  1907. 

(Mean  of  the  numbers  employed  in  Twelve  Months  =  100). 


Building  Trades. 


Clothing  Trades. 


Month. 

oKUlea 
Men. 

Labour- 
ers. 

Lads  and 

All 
Branches 

Dress- 
making. 

Court 
Dress- 
making. 

Mantles, 
Costumes 
etc. 

Corset. 

Shirt 
and 
Collar. 

1906. 

October 

102-3 

105-4 

101  3 

103-4 

107-1 

113-1 

101-6 

97-2 

98-8 

November 

98-9 

100-5 

100-5 

98-7 

103-6 

10)-3 

93-0 

98-0 

99-0 

December 

89-5 

91-6 

97-G 

91-0 

96-3 

98-5 

89-7 

97-7 

98-5 

1907, 

January 

91-0 

92-9 

98-0 

92  3 

96-1 

92-6 

101-3 

100-7 

99-2 

February 

95-3 

94-5 

98-2 

95-3 

95-8 

98-1 

105-6 

101-4 

99-8 

March  - 

103-3 

101-7 

100-6 

102-4 

105-6 

111-4 

110-3 

103-3 

101-0 

Apiil 

105-5 

104-6 

102-5 

104-9 

110-6 

118-7 

107-2 

103-6 

101-5 

May 

104-4 

103-8 

101  3 

104-0 

112-3 

119-3 

104-0 

103-4 

101-5 

June 

101-8 

103-2 

99.6 

102-1 

112-0 

119-3 

97-9 

100-0 

101-3 

July 

102-6 

100-8 

99-6 

101-8 

104-3 

89-3 

91-4 

100-5 

99-2 

August  - 
September 

105-6 

102-7 

100-4 

104-2 

64-7 

43-6 

95-4 

96-3 

99-4 

100-0 

98-5 

99-7 

99-4 

92-0 

90  6 

102-3 

97-4 

100-1 

Month. 

Cotton. 

Woollen. 

Worsted. 

Flax. 

Jute. 

Lace. 

Hosiery. 

Glass. 

1906. 

October  - 

99-5 

99-2 

97-8 

98-9 

98-3 

97-1 

98-0 

92-9 

November 

99-8 

99-1 

97-9 

99-2 

98-6 

98-5 

98-4 

92-6 

December 

99-9 

99-3 

98-5 

99-5 

97-8 

99-3 

98-5 

94-1 

1907. 

January- 

99-8 

99-0 

98-9 

99-0 

97-2 

100-5 

98-6 

96-4 

February 

99-8 

99-2 

100-0 

98-6 

97.5 

100-3 

99-3 

101-4 

March  - 

99-9 

99-7 

100-8 

100  6 

100-9 

101-6 

100-7 

101-5 

April 

100-4 

100-1 

101-6 

100  9 

101-7 

100-5 

101-5 

104-5 

May 

100-1 

100-3 

101-6 

100  8 

101-7 

lOM 

101-2 

103-8 

June 

100-3 

100-8 

101-5 

100  9 

101-1 

99-7 

101-1 

105  1 

July  - 

100  2 

101-0 

100-8 

-  100-4 

101-6 

1001 

100-4 

103-6 

August  • 

100-3 

100-9 

100-4 

100-5 

101-5 

100-3 

101-0 

103-5 

September 

100-4 

100-9 

100-6 

100  9 

102-1 

101-3 

101-8 

100  7 

Tables  VII.  shows  for  certain  other  industries  both  the  actual  numbers 
employed  as  given  in  the  returns  from  January  to  December,  1906,  and  the  same 
figures  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  average  number  employed  during  the  twelve 
months. 

Table  VIII.  shows  the  actual  and  comparative  figures  for  London  Dock  and 
wharf  labour  over  a  period  of  ten  years  1897-190(3. 

Table  VII. 


1906. 


London  Docks  and 
Wharves. 


Average 

No. 
employed 
daily  in 

each 
month. 


Daily 
average 
for  each 
month  as 
per  cent, 
of  mean 

for  all 
months. 


Gasworks. 


Number 
employed 
at 
end  of 
month. 


Per  cent, 
of  mean 
for  year. 


Waterworks. 


Number 
employed 
at 
end  of 
month. 


Per  cent, 
of  mean 
for  year. 


Tramways. 


Number 

employed 

Per  cent. 

at 

of  mean 

end  of 

for  year. 

Month. 

17,554 

95-2 

17,754 

96-2 

18,034 

97-7 

18,306 

99-2 

18,737 

101-6 

19,112 

103-6 

18,956 

102-8 

18,885 

102-4 

18,857 

102-2 

18,530 

100  4 

18,418 

99-8 

18,223 

98-8 

January  - 

February- 

JVIarch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  - 
September 
October  - 
November 
December 


12,336 
11,327 
11,637 
11,543 
11,971 
11,464 
11,908 
11,772 
11,847 
12,251 
13,060 
12,210 


103-3 
94-8 

97-  4 
96-6 

100  2 
96-0 
99-7 

98-  6 

99-  2 
102-6 
109-3 
102-2 


24,377 
23,478 
22  222 
21^275 
20,864 
20,557 
20,592 
20,688 
21,559 
23,030 
24,755 
25,482 


108-8 
104-8 
99-2 
94-9 
93-1 
91-7 
91-9 
92  3 
96-2 
102-8 
1105 
113-7 


4,750 
4,576 
4,511 
4,490 
4,523 
4,752 
4,676 
4,416 
4,386 
4,290 
4,400 
4,314 


105-4 
101-5 
100-1 
99-6 
100-4 
105-4 
103-7 
98-0 
97-3 
95-2 
97-6 
95-7 
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Gasworks  show  a  marked  fluctuation,  the  winter  maximum  (December)  being 
not  far  short  of  20  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  minimum  (June).  Tramways,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  a  steady,  though  much  smaller,  fluctuation,  taking  exactly  the 
opposite  course  of  a  rise  in  summer  and  a  fall  in  winter.  In  regard  to  waterworks  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  base  any  very  certain  conclusions  on  the  figures  at  present 
available. 

In  the  following  Table  some  more  detailed  figures  are  given  with  regard  to  dock 
labour  in  London,  showing  the  amount  of  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the 
numbers  employed. 

Table  VIII. — Daily  Average  Number  of  Labourers  employed  at  London  Docks  and 
108  Wharves  in  each  of  the  Years  1897-1906. 


Year, 

London 
and 
India. 

(1) 

Dock  C 

Millwall. 
(2) 

ompanies. 

Surrey 
Commer- 
cial. 

(3) 

Total 
(l)+(2)+(3) 

(4) 

Ship- 
owners. 

(5) 

108 
Wharves. 

(6) 

Total 
(4) +  (5) +  (6) 

-  0) 

1897  - 

4,644 

8-55 

1,729  • 

7,228 

2,316 

5,761 

15  305 

1898  - 

3,867 

839 

1,653 

6,359 

2,399 

5,975 

14,733 

1899  - 

3,772 

839 

1,691 

6,302 

2,640 

5,968 

14,910 

1900  - 

4,094 

923 

2,023 

7,040 

2,452 

6,043 

15,535 

1901  - 

4,303 

1,044 

2,397 

7,744 

2,659 

6,085 

16,488 

1902  - 

3,625 

869 

2,118 

6,612 

2,300 

5,843 

14,755 

1903  - 

3,054 

794 

1,794 

5,642 

2,113 

5,694 

13,449 

1904  - 

2,812 

713 

1.569 

5,094 

2,130 

5  688 

12,912 

1905  - 

2,643 

661 

1,561 

4,865 

2,008 

5,627 

12,500 

1906*  - 

2,703 

710 

1,523 

4,936 

1,982 

5,574 

12,492 

*  The  figures  for  1906  differ  from  tlio^e  shown  in  Tables  VII.  and  XL,  as  they  have  been  adjusted  to  make  thtm 
exactly  compai-able  with  the  figures  for  1897-1905. 


Casual  Fluctuations  of  Employment  in  London  Dock  and  Wharf  Labour. 

Tables  IX.  to  XII.  are  intended  to  throw  light  on  the  extent  of  what  may  be 
called  casual  fluctuations  other  than  those  of  a  strictly  seasonal  character  in  the 
numbers  employed  at  the  London  docks  and  wharves. 

Table  IX.  shows  for  each  month  of  the  year  1906  the  maximum  number  of  men 
employed  on  any  one  day  by  each  of  the  five  main  groups  of  employers  from  whom 
returns  are  received,  and  in  the  port  as  a  whole,  together  with  the  date  in  the  month 
on  which  that  maximum  was  reached.  The  "  months  "  are  periods  of  four  (or  five) 
weeks,  not  calendar  months. 

Table  X.  shows  for  each  month  of  the  year  1906  the  average  number  employed 
daily  by  each  of  the  five  main  groups  of  employers  and  in  the  port  as  a  whole. 

Table  XL  shows  for  each  month  of  the  year  1906  the  sum  of  the  maximum 
and  of  the  minimum  numbers  employed  in  that  month  by  each  of  the  115  wharves 
making  returns,  as  compared  with  the  maximum  for  the  whole  set  of  wharves  on  any 
one  day  and  the  minimum  on  any  one  day. 

Table  XII.  shows  for  each  month  of  the  year  1906  the  sum  of  the  maximum 
and  of  the  minimum  numbers  employed  in  that  month  by  each  of  the  15  shipowners 
or  contractors  making  returns  in  the  Royal  Albert  and  Victoria  Docks  as  compared 
with  the  maximum  for  the  whole  set  of  shipowners  and  contractors  in  those  docks 
on  any  one  day  and  the  minimum  on  any  one  day. 

Throughout  Tilbury  Dock  is  excluded,  as  also  are  stevedores  and  men  employed 
upon  export  work. 

These  Tables  make  it  possible  to  go  beyond  the  strictly  seasonal  fluctuations  and 
indicate  the  character  and  extent  of  casual  fluctuations  in  two  ways  : 

1,  By  comparing  for  any  one  period  the  average  number  employed  daily  throughout 
that  period  with  the  maximum  number  required  on  the  busiest  days  of  that  period. 
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2.  By  comparing  the  fluctuations  in  the  aggregate  employment  of  a  number  of 
firms  with  the  separate  fluctuations  of  each  firm,  showing  how  far  tliese  latter 
correspond  and  how  far  they  counteract  one  another. 

The  first  of  these  com])arisons  may  be  made  for  each  of  certain  groups  of 
riverside  employers  and  for  all  the  groups  together  by  means  of  Tables  IX.  and  X. 

Taking  the  year  1906  as  a  w^hole  the  maximum  number  employed  at  all  the  docks 
and  wharves  on  the  busiest  day  is  14,482  or  121 '3  per  cent,  of  the  average  number 
(11,935)  employed  daily  throughout  the  year.  The  same  thing  may  be  put  in  another 
way  by  saying  that  if  the  working  week  be  put  at  six  days  the  total  number  of  days  work 
available  was  equivalent  to  4-95days  aweek  throughout  the  year  for  each  of  the  maximum 
number  required  on  the  busiest  day.  This,  however,  combines  the  effects  of  seasonal 
(monthly)  fluctuation,  with  casual  (daily)  fluctuation  within  the  monthly  period.  If 
each  month  be  taken  separately  so  as  to  show  the  casual  fluctuation  within  it  alone, 
the  maximum  number  required  on  the  busiest  day  of  the  month  is  104-5  per  cent,  of 
the  average  required  in  Aprib  and  111-8  per  cent,  in  September.  Or,  putting  the 
matter  otherwise,  the  amount  of  work  available  throughout  April  is  equivalent  to  5-74 
days  per  week  for  each  of  the  maximum  number  required  in  that  month,  while  the 
corresponding  figure  for  September  is  5-37.  As  April  and  September  are  the  months 
of  steadiest  and  most  irregular  employment  respectively,  the  others  all  lying  between 
those  extremes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  daily  fluctuation  within  each 
month  is  much  the  same  throughout  the  year. 

Similar  comparisons  may  be  made  taking  each  of  the  main  employing  groups 
separately.  The  London  and  India  Docks,  for  instance,  show  a  proportion  of 
maximum  to  average  luimber  varying  from  115-8  per  cent,  in  April  to  138*3  per  cent, 
in  November.  The  wharves  have  relatively  steadier  employment,  the  proportion  of 
maximum  to  average  number  required  ranging  from  104'2  per  cent,  in  January  to 
109-5  per  cent,  in  September. 

The  second  comparison  is  best  made  by  comparing  the  sum  of  the  separate 
maxima  of  many  different  business  within  a  group  with  the  maximum  on  any  one 
day  for  the  group  as  a  whole.  In  1906,  for  instance,  the  highest  number  employed 
on  any  one  day  in  the  year  at  all  the  docks  and  wharves  making  returns  was  14,482, 
on  November  20th.  But  this  was  not  necessarily  the  busiest  day  for  each  of  the  five 
main  groups  into  which  the  employers  are  divided.  The  London  and  India  Docks  were 
busiest  on  November  30th,  with  4,020  men  ;  the  Millwalf  Docks  on  November  16th, 
with  1,182;  the  Surrey  Commercial,  on  November  20th,  with  1,760  ;  the  Shipowners, 
on  April  3rd,  with  3,195  ;  the  wharves  on  September  14th,  with  6,650.  The  sum  of 
these  separate  maxima  is  16,807,  or  17  per  cent,  above  the  maximum  of  the  whole 
port  on  the  one  busiest  day.  If  each  month  be  taken  separately  a  similar  though 
less  marked  result  is  apparent,  the  sum  of  the  maxima  exceeding  the  maximum  for 
the  whole  port  by  amounts  ranging  from  6  per  cent,  in  August  to  13  percent,  in 
l^ovember  and  April.  It  will  be  noticed  that  only  rarely  do  the  busiest  davs  of  any 
two  groups  for  any  month  coincide. 

Each  of  the  five  big  groups  is,  however,  itself  composed  of  many  separate  businesses 
or  employing  centres.  How  far  do  the  fluctuations  at  each  of  these  centres  within  a 
group  coincide  and  how  far  do  they  neutralise  one  another  ?    Tables  XL  and  XII. 

I  show  the  effect  of  splitting  up  into  their  component  parts  two  of  the  groups,  viz.,  the 
wharves  and  the  shipowners  in  the  Royal  Albert  and  Victoria  Docks.  The  second  and 
third  columns  in  each  case  give  the  maximum  and  minimum  numbers  employed  on 
any  one  day  of  the  month  by  the  group  as  a  whole.     The  fourth  and  fifth  columns 

I  give  the  sums  of  the  maxima  and  of  the  minima  recorded  for  the  separate  businesses 
within  each  group  during  the  month.  The  sixth  column  gives  the  average  numbers 
employed  in  the  group  as  a  whole.  The  main  interest  of  the  tables  lies  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  second  and  the  fourth  columns.  The  separate  maxima  fall  generally  on 
difterent  days  for  different  businesses  so  that  their  sum  considerably  exceeds  the 
largest  number  at  work  on  one  and  the  same  day  in  the  group  as  a  whole.  For  the 
115  wharves  the  sum  of  the  maxima  exceeds  the  maximum  for  the  whole  group  by 
numbers  varying  from   242  or  4  per  cent,  in  July  to  1,085  or  16  per  cent,  in 

I   November.    The  average  difference  is  632  or  9-7  per  cent.    In  the  case  of  the  ship- 

'  owners  the  excess  is  still  greater,  ranging  from  974  or  27  per  cent,  in  May  to  2,216  or 
74  per  cent,  in  January  and  averaging  1,695  or  56  per  cent. 
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LONDON  DOCK  AND 


Table  IX. — Maximum  Number 




January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

i 

July. 

1 

- 

London  and  India  - 

22 

3,480 

2,744' 

3,364"" 

2,801^^ 

18 

3,753 

3,034 

I 

3,552 

iMiiiwaii         -       »  - 

11 

1  CtA'7 

20 

10 

i  00 

19 

5 

8 

IE 

! 

3. 

Surrey  Comniercial 

9 

1,124 

20 

1,291 

966' 

20 

939 

899' 

23 

1,265 

1,51&  j 

4. 

Shipowners 

2,649' 

2,715" 

2,979' 

3,195' 

2,535 ' 

21 

2,504 

Iff 

2,420 

5. 

108  Wharves  - 

6,07o'' 

5,795* 

19 

6,101 

5,863' 

19 

5,665 

5,578" 

5,553' 

Total  of  above  maxima  - 

14,370 

13,638 

14,198 

13,584 

13,961 

13,476 

13,964  1 

Maximum  on  any  one 
day  for  all  groups 

19 

13,186 

12,099" 

12,918'' 

12,059' 

10 

12,784 

19 

12,147 

12,687'" 

Note. — The  small  figures  at  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  numbers  employed 

TABLE  X.— 

AVERAGI 

Jan  :ary. 

February 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June, 

July.. 

1. 

London  and  India  - 

2,896 

2,363 

2,557 

2,420 

3,095 

2,547 

3,091 

2. 

Millwall- 

567 

654 

592 

597 

683 

735 

674 

3. 

Surrey  Commercial 

843 

792 

738 

761 

790 

982 

1,163 

4. 

Shipowners  - 

2,204 

1,968 

2,154 

2,334 

2,035 

2,086 

1,894 

5. 

108  Wharves  - 

5,826 

5,550 

5,596 

5,431 

5,368 

5,114 

5,086 

12,336 

11,327 

11,637 

11,543 

11,971 

11,464 

11,908 
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WHAEF  LABOUR  IN  1906.* 


employed  on  any  One  Day,  with  Date. 


August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Year  as  a 
whole. 



2,916'' 

3,381^ 

3,383 

so 

4,020 

3,702 ' 

Nov.  30 

4,020 

1 .  London  and  India. 

1 

1,118 

1,094 

23 

1,015 

16 

1,182 

12 

1,102 

Not.  16 

1,182 

2.  Millwall. 

1,540'' 

29 

1,310 

27 

1,604 

1,760 

1,247° 

Nov.  20 

1,760 

3.  Surrey  Commercial. 

2,612' 

19 

2,294 

10 

1,986 

2,850' 

2,507 

Apr.  3 

3,195 

4.  Shipowners. 

5,537 

14 

6,122 

6,650^^ 

20 

6,498 

6,105'' 

Sep.  14 

6,650 

5.  Wharves. 

13,671 

14,201 

14,638 

16,310 

14,663 

16,807 

Total  of  above  maxima. 

j  12,930' 

14 

13,245 

13,074 

20 

14,482 

13,088 ' 

Nov.  90 

14,482 

Maximum  on  any  one  day  for  all 
groups. 

show  the  day  of  the  montli  ia  which  the  maximum  numbers  were  employed. 

Number  em 

ployed  daily. 

August. 

September. 

Octobsr. 

N^ovember. 

December. 

Mean  for 
Year. 

2,472 

2,612 

2,588 

2,908 

2,885 

2,703 

T        J «            J   T    J  • 

London  and  India. 

810 

757 

904 

799 

710 

Millwall. 

1,205 

1,129 

1,258 

1,334 

983 

998 

Surrey  Commercial. 

i  2,064 

1 

1,707 

1,491 

1,842 

1,727 

1,951 

Shipowners, 

5,280 

5,589 

6,157 

6,072 

5,818 

5,573 

Wharves. 

11,772 

1 

11,847 

12,251 

13,060 

12,210 

11,935 

*  Exclusive  of  Tilbury  Dock. 
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Table  XL— Employment  at  115  Wharves  during  1906. 


Month. 

Maximum 
number  em- 
ployed on  any 
one  day  in 
month. 

Minimum 
number  em- 
ployed on  any 
one  day  in 
month. 

Sum  of  maxi- 
mum numbers 

employed  by 
separate  whaivet 
during  month 

Sum  of  mini- 
mum numbers 
employed  by 
separate  w  harves 
during  month. 

employed  daily 
at  all  wViarvpe 

January    -       -  . 

6,536 

fi  000 

1  ,o-±o 

IS  OfiO 

F^f^Hmnrv  ... 
X  \^tJi  ndi  y     —           —  • 

6  '^OQ 

\jyO\Jif 

( ,U  1  1 

J  -  o 

March      -       -  - 

6,763 

5,623 

7,180 

4  604 

6  n 

April        -       .  . 

6  467 

7  007 

Mav  -       -       -  . 

t/j     O  V 

A7Q 

June  -       -       -  - 

6,148 

5,183 

^,675 

4,227 

5,571 

July  .       -       -  . 

6,114 

5,183 

6,356 

4,144 

5,5i8 

August     -       .  - 

6,073 

5,295 

6,772 

4,266 

5,724  ■ 

September - 

6,572 

5,702 

7,181 

4,577 

6,054 

October 

7,239 

6,265 

8,009 

4,997 

6,660 

November  - 

6,950 

6,113 

8,035 

4,947 

6,536 

December  - 

6,777 

5,582 

7,511 

4,362 

6,329 

Table  XII. — Employment  by  15  Shipowners  and  Contractors  at  Eoyal  Albert  and  Victoria  Docks 

during  1906. 


Month. 

Maximum 
number  em- 
ployed on  any 
one  day  in 

Minimum 
number  em- 
ployed on  any 
one  day  in 
month. 

Sum  of  maxi- 
mum numbers 

employed  by 
each  shipowner 
during  month. 

Sum  of  mini- 
mum numbers 

employed  by 
each  shipowner 
during  month. 

Average  number 
employed 
daily  by  all 
shipowners. 

month. 

January 

2,982 

966 

5,198 

261 

2,146 

February  - 

3,166 

960 

4,896 

259 

2,057 

March 

3,356 

1,056 

5,388 

212 

2,127 

April        -       -  - 

3,730 

1,231 

5,224 

381 

2,324 

May  -       -       -  - 

3,566 

1,068 

4,540 

272 

2,037 

June  -       .       -  - 

2,927 

1,234 

4,800 

261 

2,088 

July- 

2,743 

1,082 

4,497 

237 

1,930 

August     -       .  - 

3,046 

1,077 

5,134 

268 

2,060 

September 

2,454 

1,052 

4,399 

169 

1,714 

October    .      -  - 

2,814 

833 

4,200 

196 

1,579 

November  - 

2,850 

1,009 

4,337 

166 

1,809 

December  -       -  - 

2,740 

918 

4,101 

129 

1,718 
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RAILWAY  SERVICE 

No  information  is  available  as  to  seasonal  fluctuations  of  employment  by  railway 
companies,  but  Table  XIII.  gives  the  numbers  employed  in  certain  years. 

Table  XIII.— Number  Employed  in  Eailwaj'^  Service  in  certain  Years. 
(Extracted  from  the  Annual  Returns  of  Railway  Accidents). 


_ 

1889. 

1895. 

1898. 

1901. 

1904. 

Capstan,  Men  and  Lads  ... 

768 

947 

1,194 

1,256 

1,509 

■Carmen  and  Vanguards  ... 

11,312 

18,101 

22,342 

23,530 

22,914 

Carriage  Cleaners       -      .-       .  . 

2,696 

3,410 

4,441 

5,381 

6,193 

Checkers  

3,765 

6,120 

7,015 

7,971 

8,382 

■Checkers,  Cham  Boys  and  Slippers 

447 

916 

704 

736 

606 

Clerks        -       .       .      ^       _  . 

32,941 

45,773 

53,821 

61,810 

65,093 

Engine  Cleaners  -       .      -       -  - 

13,715 

17,420 

20,793 

19,243 

18,851 

,,     Drivers  -      -       -      .  . 

15,180 

19,281 

22,237 

25,556 

25,042 

Firemen  

14.804 

19,264 

21,821 

24,083 

23,242 

Oattkeepors       .       .       -       .  . 

3,070 

3,292 

3,531 

3,507 

:  3,485 

Greasers  

1,500 

1,661 

1.618 

1,805 

1,806 

Ciurds  (Goods)  and  Brakesmen  - 

10,038 

11,881 

14,720 

15,708 

15,122 

,,      Passenger  .... 

5,033 

6,357 

6,826 

7,291  : 

7,601 

Horse  Drivers     -       -       .       .  - 

3,660 

2,299 

2,082 

2,272  : 

2,192 

Inspectors   

5,226 

6,805 

8,610 

6,772 

8,799 

Labourers  

28,904 

45,882 

52,900 

53,282 

55,001 

Lampmen  and  Lamp  Ln.ds  - 

1,660 

2,005 

2,147 

2,285 

2,233 

Loaders  and  Sheeters  -       .       .  - 

3,040 

2,983 

4,130 

4,430 

4,023 

Mechanics  ------ 

64,802 

69,227 

77,270 

81,440 

84,433 

r^^rm  Q  n  £»n  f           tt  A  for* 

Oo,  /  O  i 

Do,  .jDv 

DD,oli 

Porters  

38,808 

45,696 

50,844 

55,276 

52,977 

Shunters  

5,922 

7,092 

9,244 

10,841 

11,856 

Signal  Fitters  and  Telegraph  Wiremen 

2,493 

1,960 

2,273 

3,843 

4,437 

Signalmen  

18,789 

23,684 

25,543 

27,723 

27.971 

Station  Masters  

6,953 

7,410 

7,868 

8,103 

8,526 

Watchmen  

898 

867 

983 

993 

1,113 

Yardsmen 

1,512 

1,837 

1,816 

1,717 

1,813 

Miscellaneous     -       .      -       .  . 

29,387 

34,161 

44,008 

52,359 

49,630 

381,626 

465,112 

534,141 

575,834 

581,664 

651 
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Conclusions. 

(1.)  Seasonal  fluctuation  is  found  to  a  more  or  less  marked  degree  in  nearly  every 
industry.  I 

(2.)  The  seasonal  fluctuations  of  different  industries  are  by  no  means 
simultaneous. 

Both  these  points  are  illustrated  by  Table  XIV.,  which  forms  a  calendar  of 
busy  and  slack  times  in  various  trades.  Only  those  trades  are  taken  for  which  it  is  i 
possible  to  take  an  average  over  a  sufficient  period  of  years  to  eliminate  chance 
variations.  The  bracketed  figures  give  the  unemployed  percentages,  the  other 
figures  are  from  the  sources  named  above.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  busiest 
seasons  of  the  twenty-three  industrial  groups  entered  in  the  Table  are  distributed 
over  eleven  of  the  twelve  months  in  the  year,  the  only  month  unrepresented  being 
July.  The  slackest  seasons  of  the  said  groups  are  distributed  over  ten  months,  the  only 
months  which  escape  being  April  and  May.  The  greatest  number  of  busy  seasons  is  to 
be  found  in  May,  but  November  is  also  strongly  represented.  The  greatest  number 
of  slack  seasons  is  shown  by  the  Table  in  December,  but  this  is  a  result  to  be  taken 
with  a  little  caution.  The  unemployed  percentage  being  mada.  up  at  the  end  of  the 
month  is  liable  to  be  affected  unduly  by  the  Christmas  holidays.  It  does  not 
necessarily  represent  the  conditions  throughout  the  month.  Of  the  groups  shown 
in  the  Table  as  having  their  maximum  unemployment  in  December,  carpenters  and 
joiners,  engineers,  millsawyers  and  coachbuilders  have  their  next  slackest  time  in 
January  ;  hat  makers  and  leather  workers  in  IS  ovember  ;  brushmakers  in  August. 

(3.)  The  importance  of  seasonal  fluctuation  varies  greatly  as  between  different 
trades.  The  seasons  on  the  whole  are  least  marked  and  least  regular  in  industries 
connected  w^ith  the  manufacture  and  use  of  metals — engineering,  shipbuilding,  miscel- 
laneous metal  trades,  iron  and  steel  working,  tin  plate  and  steel  sheet  milling. 
Seasonal  fluctuation  is  not  so  much  absent  here  as  liable  to  be  overridden  by  other 
movements,  in  particular  cyclical  fluctuation.  In  other  trades — printing,  building, 
furnishing,  clothing,  and  at  gasworks,  tramways  and  the  London  Docks — seasonal 
fluctuation  is  a  prominent  and  regular  phenomenon. 
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Table  XIV.— 

Showing  the  Slackest  and  Busiest  Months 

in  the  Year  in  Certain  Industries. 

Month. 

Busiest  Season, 

Slackest  Season. 

January    -       •  ■ 

j^\jkx\A\jii.  j-/t_»^jvc.    ifjj.jO\j  ciii  uiwy  cvj.  ud  1 1  y  • 

xuiiiibuiii^  ^(  ooj  iron  .Mining  o  ■lo  ciays 
per  week. 

February  - 

Paper  making  (2-74)  - 

Plumbers  (7-26). 

ilarch 

Steel  Smelting  (2-71),  Textiles      -  '  - 

Coopers. 

Apiil- 

Brushmakirg  (2-42),  Furnishing  (2-.38) 

- 

May  -       -       -  - 

Engineering  (3-59),  Shipbuilding  (5-94), 
Hat  n  aking  (2-51),  Leatter  (4-23), 
Coachbuilding  (1-64),  Clothing  (1-19) 

June  -      -      -  - 

Millsawyers  (3-63)        -       .       .  . 

• 

London  Docks,  13, -560  employed  daily. 
Coal  Mining  4-93  days  per  week. 

July  -      -       -  - 

Steel  Smelting  (5-28).     Iron  and  Steel 
Works,  5-35  shifts  per  week,  Tinplatts, 
361  mills. 

August      .      .  - 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  (2  87),  Coopers  - 

Pi'inting  and  Bookbinding  (5-69),  Paper- 
making  (3-64),  Tobacco  (9-41). 

September  -      -  - 

Plumbers  (5-92),  Iron  Mining  5-02  days 
per  week 

Metals,  Various  (2-51),  Textiles 

October  ... 

lion  and  Steel  Works  5  49  shifts  per 
week 

Clothing  (3-01) 

November  - 

Metals  Various   (2 '06),    Printing  and 
Bookbinding  (2-82),  Tobacco  (3-1.5), 
Tinplates  390  mills 

Shipbuilding  (9-86). 

December  -  - 

Coal  Mining,  5-46  days  per  week  - 

Carpenters   and    Joiners  (5-93),  Engi- 
neering    (5-33),    Hatmaking    (4  63), 
Leather    (5-81),   Millsawyers   (5  17), 
Coachbuilding    (5-84),  Brushmaking 
(12-14). 

Note. — The  figures  in  brackets  after  the  trade  represent  the  mean  percentage  unemployed  in  Trade  Uniors. 
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ESTIMATE  OF  NUMBEKS  OF  WAGE-EARNERS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO 
WAGES  EARNED  (DISTINGUISHING  BETWEEN  MALE  AND  FEMALE, 
JUVENILE  AND  ADULT),  AND  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MOVEMENTS  IN 
THE  WAGES  IN  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  IN  THE  COST 
OF  LIVING  OVER  A  PERIOD  OF  TWENTY  YEARS. 


Chief  Sources  of  Information. 

No  body  of  information  is  available  enabling  the  Board  of  Trade  to  estimate  the 
number  of  wage-earners  working  at  various  wage-levels,  or  to  measure  directly  the  general 
movements  of  wages  during  recent  years.  The  only  census  of  wages  yet  taken  in  this 
country  was  in  1886,  and  even  this  was  necessarily  very  incomplete,  being  confined  mainly 
to  chief  manufacturing  and  other  organised  industries,  and  being  based  wholly  upon 
voluntary  returns. 

A  more  extended  inquiry  by  the  Board  into  the  earnings  of  the  manual  labou 
classes  has  been  in  progress  for  some  time  and  when  the  results  have  been  published 
more  complete  information  will  be  available  as  to  the  earnings  and  economic  position  of  the 
workpeople  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

Since  1893  changes  in  rates  of  wages  have  been  officially  recorded  so  far  as  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  for  those  trades  in  which  the  rates  of  pay  are  of  an  individual 
rather  than  a  collective  character  the  information  is  necessarily  not  complete.  Besides 
the  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages,  there  are  changes  in  the  relative  numbers  employed 
in  the  various  occupations  and  trades,  and  on  this  point  evidence  afforded  by  the  censuses 
enables  some  conclusions  to  be  reached  upon  the  general  trend  of  wage  movements. 

In  the  principal  trades  the  Board  of  Trade  receives  from  trade  unions  or  employers' 
associations  information  regarding  standard  rates  of  wages  for  tlie  several  classes  of  labour 
employed.  Where  time-rates  are  paid,  the  standard  rate  is  given  for  a  normal  week,  or 
it  can  be  readily  computed,  but  where  piece-rates  are  used  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
connect  the  piece-rate  with  a  normal  week's  earnings.  1^ 

The  numbers  actually  employed  at  the  various  time  or  piece  wages  are  not  always, 
reported,  but  estimates  are  given  of  the  numbers  believed  to  be  affected  by  the  various 
changes.  During  the  last  three  years  the  monthly  publication  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Labour  Gazitte  of  the  aggregate  wages  paid  and  the  number  of  workers  employed  by  a 
number  of  textile  firms  and  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  affords  for  these  industries  the., 
beginnings  of  a  direct  wage-measurement. 

The  census  of  wages  of  1886,  however,  the  classified  results  of  which  are  given  in  the 
General  Report  on  the  Wages  of  the  Manual  Labour  Classes  in  the  United  Kingdom  [C. 
6889  of  1893],  deserves  mention  here  as  containing  the  largest  volume  of  direct  evidence 
on  wages,  and  several  Tables  taken  from  the  Report  will  be  found  in  Appendices  to  this 
Memorandum. 

Computation  of  Wage-movements  after  1886. 

While  the  Board  possess  no  later  figures  exactly  comparable  with  those  resulting  from 
the  enquiry  of  1886,  the  records  given  by  the  successive  censuses  of  the  number  engaged 
in  various  occupations  when  combined  with  the  records  of  changes  in  rates  oi  wages  m 
these  or  related  occupations  throw  some  light  upon  the  general  tendency  of  wages  in  large 
sections  of  the  working  classes. 
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With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  employment  afforded  by  certain  industries,  the 
following  table,  compiled  irom  the  population  census  of  1901,  shows  the  total  number 
and  the  rate  jDer  10,000  of  the  j^opulation  in  the  undermentioned  classes  of 
occupations: — 


CLASS. 

Total. 

Eate  per  10,000  of  Total 
Population. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

General   or  Local  Government  of  the 
Country  ------ 

1 15,560 

192,396 

253,865 

42 

51 

61 

Defence  of  the  Country  (excluding  Army, 
Royal  Navy,  and  Marines  abroad) 

U6,177 

165,354 

203,993 

42 

44 

49- 

Professional  Occupations  and  their  Sub- 
ordinate Services       .       .       .  - 

515,469 

617,472 

733,582 

148 

164 

177 

Domestic  Officer  or  Services  (excluding 
.  Domestic  or  Out-door  Service) 

2  022  102 

2  ■''38  74G 

2,199,517 

580 

593 

531 

Cjmmercial  Occupations 

S8fi  101 

504,143 

712,165 

117 

134 

172 

Conveyance  of  Men,  Goods,  and  Messages 
(excludino;  Merchant  Seamen  abroad)  - 

951  •'  7Q 

U  tJ  1  ^  —  1  U 

1  1 94-  fi91 

1  497  fi99 

2"3 

317 

361 

Agriculture  

9  4.90  92fi 

2,262,454 

738 

642 

546 

Fishing  

fil  995 

21 

18 

15 

In  and  about,  and  dealing  in  the  Products 
of  Mines  and  Quarries 

618,629 

760,730 

943,880 

177 

202 

228 

Metals,     Machines,     Implements  and 
Conveyances      .       -       .       .  . 

070  1  M 

1  14^  '-{Rfl 

1  47'i  4in 

280 

35ft 

OU\> 

Precious  '  Metals,     Jewels,  Watches, 
Instruments   and    Games  (including 
Electricity  Supply)     -       .       .  . 

104  46^ 

168  344 

24 

28 

Building  and  Works  of  Construction 

1  335  8-^0 

265 

5!5S 

"Wood,  Furniture,  Fittings  and  Decora- 
tions   

218,645 

242,887 

307,632 

63 

64 

74 

Brick,  Cement,  Pottery  and  Glass  - 

138,775 

152,123 

189,856 

40 

40 

46 

Chemicals,  Oil,  Grease,  Soap,  &c. 

82,060 

107,119 

149,675 

24 

28 

36 

Skins,  Leather,  Hair,  and  Feathers 

94,088 

105,068 

117,866 

27 

28 

28 

Paper,  Prints,  Books,  and  Stationery 

195,983 

266,870 

334,261 

56 

71 

81 

Textile  Fabrics 

1,430,785 

1,519,861 

1,462,001 

410 

403 

353 

Workers  and  Dealers  in  Dress 

1,228,397 

1,354,836 

1,395,795 

352 

359 

337 

Food,  Tobacco,  Drink  and  Lodging 

877,827 

1,113,441 

1,301,076 

252 

295 

314 

Gas,  Water,  and  Sanitary  Service  - 

29,679 

47,285 

78,686 

9 

13 

19 

Other  General  and  Undefined  Workers 
and  Dealers       -       .       -       .  , 

1,181,359 

1,269,887 

1,075,414 

339 

337 

259 

14,897,884 

16,551,899 

18,261,146 

4,271 

4,385 

4,405 

■  The  census  figures  show  that  during  the  period  1881-1901  a  large  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  proportion  of  employment  afforded  by  the  building,  mining,  iron  and  steel 
trades  among  the  great  industries,  and  by  chemicals  and  paper  among  those  of  secondary 
importance,  while  the  textile  and  leather  trades  show,  particularly  in  the  decade  1891- 
1901,  a  large  decline, 
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The  bearing  of  these  changes  in  the  relative  numbers  employed  in  various  trades 
upon  the  question  of  movements  in  the  general  level  of  wages  will  be  seen  by  turning  to  the 
Index  Numbers  below,  showing  the  general  course  of  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom, which 
measure  the  wage-movements  of  some  principal  groups  during  the  period  1877-1907. 

CHANGES  IN  RATES  OF  WAGES. 
General  Course  of  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1877-1907. 


Note.— In  the  folloMdng  Table  the  wages  at  the  end  of  1900  are  represented  as  100.    Years  in  which  wages  \ 
were  higher  or  lower  than  in  1900  are  represented  by  percentages  correspondingly  above  or  below  1900. 


End 
of 
1  ear. 

Building 
iKADES  (Brick 
layers,  Carpen- 
ters  &  Joiners, 
and  Masons). 
(Mean  of  /  4 
Kates.) 

Coal  Mining 

(Hewers). 
(Weighted  Per- 
centage changes 
in  Principal 
Districts.) 

Engineering 

(fitters, 
Turners,  Iron- 
lounders  cfc  rat- 
tern  Makers.) 
(Mean  oi  oo 
Kates). 

Textile 
(Uotton 

Spinners, 
and  Weavers, 

and  Linen 

and  Jute 
Operatives.) 

AGKIC  U  L  i  U  KJl. 

(Ordinary 
L  abourers) . 
(^iMean  oi 
110  xtaces.^ 

Unweighted  Mean 

of  preceding 
Groups  of  Trades. 

Including  1  Excluding 
Agriculture.  A griculture 

1877 

90-00 

65-65 

88-86 

102-22 

94  92 

88-33 

86-68 

1878 

88-89 

61-98 

88-05 

92-45 

94-35 

85-14 

82-84 

1879 

86-67 

62  11 

87-86 

88-01 

92-09 

83-35 

81-16 

1880 

85  55 

61-45 

88-05 

89-78 

91-53 

83-27 

81-21 

1881 

85-55 

63-23 

89-36 

94-23 

91-53 

84-78 

83-09 

1882 

85-55 

67-91 

89-94 

94-23 

91-53 

85-83 

84-41 

1883 

84-45 

69-24 

90-09 

93-33 

92-09 

85-84 

84-28 

1  884- 

XOOrt 

8Q-QQ 

93-56 

91-53 

85-04 

83-42 

1885 

84  45 

63-10 

89-96 

90-22 

90-40 

83-63 

81-93 

1886 

84-45 

61-09 

89-60 

89-34 

89-83 

82-86 

81-12 

1887 

84-45 

60-85 

90-29 

90-22 

89-27 

83-02 

81-45 

1888 

84-45 

64-80 

91-29 

93-78 

89-27 

84-72 

83-58 

1889 

85-55 

75-79 

91-72 

94  67 

89-83 

87-51 

86-93  . 

1890 

86-67 

85-85 

92-68 

95-12 

90-96 

90-26 

90-08 

1891 

87-78 

86-52 

93-31 

96-89 

93-22 

91-54 

91-13 

1892 

88-89 

78-88 

93-31 

96  00 

93-22 

90-06 

89-27 

1893 

90  00 

80-44 

92-60 

94-97 

92-66 

90-13 

89-50 

1894 

91-11 

76-13 

92-56 

94-97 

92-66 

89-49 

88-69 

1895 

92-22 

72-54 

93-18 

94-97 

92-66 

89-11 

88-23 

1896 

93-33 

71-90 

96-75 

94-97 

92-66 

89-92 

89-24 

1897 

94-45 

72-60 

98-18 

94  97 

93-79 

90-80 

90-05 

1898 

97-78 

78-60 

99-19 

94-97 

95-48 

93-20 

92-64 

1899 

98-89 

83-53 

99-61 

98-22 

96-61 

95-37 

9506 

1900* 

100  00 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

100-00 

1901 

100-00 

93-95 

100-29 

100-00 

101-13 

99-07 

98-56 

1902 

100-CO 

87-53 

100-29 

100-00 

101-13 

97-78 

96  96 

1903 

10000 

84-92 

99-93 

100  00 

101-13 

97-20 

96-21 

1904 

100-00 

82-31 

99-93 

100-00 

101-33 

96-71 

95-56 

1905 

100-00 

81-02 

100-05 

102-67 

101-22 

96-99 

95-94 

1906 

10000 

83-36 

100-83 

106-22 

101-25 

98-33 

97-60 

1907 

10000 

96-25 

102-00 

108-89 

101-251 

101-68 

101-79 

By  comparing  this  table  of  changes  in  wages  with  the  table  of  changes  in  the  number 
occupied  in  varied  industries  it  will  be  perceived  that  those  groups  of  industries  (building, 
mining,  engineering)  which  among  the  great  industries  show  a  large  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  employment  they  afford,  also  show  in  general  a  rise  of  wages  considerably  exceeding 
the  rise  in  the  textile  trades  and  in  agriculture,  industries  which  afford  a  diminishing 
proportion  of  employment.  If  the  year  1877  be  taken  as  the  starting  point  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  rise  in  the  level  of  wages  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  greater  in 
those  groups  of  industry  which  show  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  employment. 

To  this  register  of  changes  in  wages  in  principal  industries  may  be  added  the  following 
table,  stating  the  average  earnings  for  the  rapidly  growing  class  of  railway  servants,  now 
about  500,000  in  number,  during  the  ten  years  1897-1906. 


*  Base  year.       t  Estimated. 
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Handed  in  by  the  Board  of  Trade.    (Q.  98827). 


WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  RAILWAY  SERVANTS. 


[Compiled  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Changes  in  Wages  and  Hours.'] 


Year. 

England  and  Wales 
(15  Companies). 

Scotland 
(5  Companies). 

Ireland 
(7  Companies). 

United  Kingdom 
(27  Companies). 

Number 
Employed.* 

Average 
Wages  per 
Head. 

Number 
Employed.* 

Average 
Wages  per 
Head. 

Number 
Employed.* 

IT  «/ 

Average 
Wages  per 

TT  1 

Head. 

Number 
Employed.* 

Average 
Wages  per 
xleaa. 

1897 

339,883 

s.  d. 
24  101 

40,871 

8.  d. 

22  b\ 

17,354 

s.  d. 
19  5 

398,108 

s.  d. 

24  4| 

1898 

353,785 

25  11 

41,148 

22  7i 

17,371 

19  4-1 

412,304 

24  7f 

1899 

371,490 

25  9-1 

42,660 

22  lOf 

17,708 

19  4i 

431,858 

25  3 

1900 

379,750 

25  7 

42,461 

22  11 

18,136 

19  5f 

440,347 

25  Of 

1901 

378,121 

25  ^ 

43,710 

23  U 

18,726 

19  5 

440,557 

25  01 

1902 

383,883 

25  5i 

45,240 

23  li 

19,306 

19  31 

448,429 

24  111 

1903 

384,465 

25  41 

44,922 

22  \\l 

18,934 

19  5 

448,321 

24  101 

1904 

380,610 

25  7 

45,216 

23  11 

19,751 

19  11 

445,577 

25  Oi 

1905 

384,321 

25  10^ 

45,399 

23  3| 

19,531 

19  2| 

449,251 

25  3i 

1906 

391,661 

25  lU 

46,407 

23  41 

19,874 

19  91 

457,942 

25  51 

*  The  workpeople  inc  luded  in  the  Table  are  those  employed  in  the  coaching,  goods,  locomotive,  and 
engineers'  departments  of  the  railway  companies.  The  numbers  given  relate  to  those  employed  in  the  first  week 
in  December,  except  in  1903,  when  the  figures  relate  to  those  employed  in  the  second  week  in  December.  The 
twenty-seven  companies  included  employ  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  railway  servants. 


Since  1904  monthly  statistics  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  certain  industries  have  been 
published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  and  the  following  Table  compares  the 
average  weekly  amount  earned  per  employee  in  the  years  1904-7  with  that  earned  in  one 
week  in  October  1886  according  to  the  census  of  wages  taken  in  1886*  : — 


1886. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Cotton  Manufacture 

15  2 

17 

7 

18 

10 

19 

2 

19 

5 

Woollen  ,, 

15  6 

17 

5 

18 

2 

18 

0 

18 

2 

Worsted  ,, 

12  2 

14 

1 

14 

6 

14 

4 

14 

7 

Linen               „          -  - 

9  10 

11 

2 

11 

3 

11 

7 

12 

0 

Jute 

10  1 

13 

5 

13 

5 

13 

9 

14 

4 

Silk 

11  9 

13 

1 

13 

2 

13 

5 

Hosiery            ,,          -  - 

15  2 

14 

7 

14 

9 

15 

4 

15 

7 

Boot  and  Shoe  ,, 

18  4 

18 

0 

18 

11 

19 

1 

19 

2 

In  comparing  the  figures  for  1886  with  those  for  the  years  1904-7  due  regard  must 
be  had  to  possible  changes  between  the  two  periods,  in  the  proportion  of  men,  lads,  women 
and  girls  employed  in  the  trades.  The  apparent  absence  of  change  for  instance  of  the 
weekly  earnings  in  the  hosiery  and  boot  and  shoe  industries  is  most  probably  due  to  the 
increased  proportion  of  female  workers  included  in  the  Returns  in  these  two  industries. 


The  Board  of  Trade  also  receives  information  as  to  changes  in  the  wages  of  individual 
"workers  in  a  number  of  the  principal  industries. 

The  following  is  a  Summary  of  such  changes  for  the  period  1897-1907. 


*  The  1886  figures  represent  the  wages  for  a  full  ordinary  week;  those  for  each  of  the  years  1904-7 
the  mean  of  the  earnings  in  twelve  ordinary  weeks  when  some  of  the  workpeople  were  probably  employed 
less  than  full  time  and  others  more  than  full  time.  The  two  sets  of  figures  are  thus  not  strictly  comparable, 
but  the  difference  between  them  is  believed  to  be  slight. 
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Handed  in  by  the  Board  of  Trade.    (Q.  98827). 


CHANGES   IN   WAGES    CLASSIFIED    BY  INDUSTRIES. 
[Compiled  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Changes  in  Wages  and  Hours.'] 


Year. 

No.  of 
Changes. 

Number  of  Separate  Individuals 
Afiected. 

Amount  of  Change  in  Weekly  Wages. 

By 

Increase. 

By 

Decrease. 

i  otal.  ^ 

Increase. 

1 

Decrease. 

Net  incr.  ( +  ) 
or  deer.  (  - ). 

ALL 

TRADES.! 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1897 

1,518 

560,707 

13,855 

597,444 

32,861 

1,354 

+  31,507 

1808 

1,403 

1,000,240 

11,865 

1,012,119 

81,500 

787 

+  80,713 

1899 

1,588 

1,170,937 

1,132 

1,17^,069 

90,418 

104 

+  90,314 

1900 

1,413 

1,109,284 

23,010 

1,132,386 

211,412 

2,822 

+  208,590 

1901 

966 

429,715 

489,318 

928,926 

40,790 

117,377 

-  76,587 

1902 

470 

91,812 

789,891 

887,206 

5,326 

77,921 

-  72,595 

1903 

443 

21,327 

874,721 

896,598 

1,541 

39,868 

-  38,327 

1904 

412 

16,054 

784,604 

800,658 

1,202 

40,432 

-  39,230 

1905 

386 

319,304 

249,586 

688,889 

16,334 

18,503 

-  2,169 

1906 

794 

1,097,984 

5,140 

1,115,160 

58,410 

513 

+  57,897 

1907 

687 

1,238,862 

876 

1,239,738 

199,732 

127 

+  199,605 

PRINCIPAL  TRADES. 


1897 

1898 
1899 
ISOO 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


20 
31 
67 
45 
58 
28 
25 
25 
29 
39 
29 


Building  Trades. 


1897 

483 

83,219 

83,219 

8,833 

+ 

8,833 

1898 

503 

74,725 

74,725 

7,739 

+ 

7,739 

1899 

471 

66,242 

66,242 

6,640 

+ 

6,640 

1900 

350 

69,863 

8,697 

78,600 

7,542 

901 

+ 

6,641 

1901 

158 

29,598 

10,089 

39,687 

2,984 

1,041 

+ 

1,943 

1902 

72 

12,401 

3,089 

15,575 

1,219 

294 

+ 

925 

1903 

36 

4,106 

282 

4,638 

352 

48 

+ 

304 

1904 

37 

1,225 

9,604 

10,829 

69 

953 

884 

1905 

32 

421 

11,326 

11,747 

30 

1,068 

1,038 

1906 

26 

1,053 

2,212 

3,265 

73 

230 

157 

1907 

20 

9,845 

18 

9,863 

250 

2 

+ 

248 

Coal  Mining. 

1897 

19 

239,917 

414 

240,331 

6,579 

26 

+ 

6,553 

1898 

55 

659,919 

659,919 

56,595 

+ 

56,595 

1899 

85 

652,654 

652,654 

51,164 

+ 

51,164 

1900 

130 

680,518 

680,518 

164,474 

+  164,474 

1901 

95 

322,237 

373,966 

704,681 

31,719 

88,800 

57,081 

1902 

68 

144 

735,380 

735,524 

16 

73,889 

73,873 

1903 

38 

752,190 

752,190 

32,488 

32,488 

1904 

25 

2,500 

655,890 

658,390 

115 

31,409 

31,294 

1905 

18 

194,156 

200,746 

13,471 

13,471 

1906 

43 

418,576 

80 

427,156 

27,202 

14 

+ 

27,188 

1907 

89 

804,497 

804,497 

172,812 

+  172,812 

Other  Mining  and  Quarrying. 


9,353 
13,986 
13,934 
20,901 

3,012 
12,244 
173 
184 

9,622 
14,276 
17,795 


905 


4,018 
18,057 

1,610 
12,348 
13,270 

7,190 

2,424 
766 


10,258 
13,986 
13,934 
24,919 
21,069 
13,854 
12,521 
13,454 
16,812 
16,700 
18,561 


461 
1,085 
2,987 
4,152 

235 

697 
9 
22 

471 
1,355 
2,761 


105 


264 
5,789 
140 
660 
645 
1,243 
235 
109 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 


+ 
+ 


356 
1,085 
2,987 
3,888 
5,554 
557 
651 
623 
772 
1,120 
2,652 


*  Workpeople  whose  wages  were  changed  daring  any  year,  but  at  the  end  of  that  year 
same  level  as  at  the  beginning,  are  included  in  these  totals. 

t  Exclusive  of  agricultural  labourer?,  seamen,  and  railway  servants. 


stood  at  tho 
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Handed  in  by  the  Board  of  Trade.    [Q.  98827). 


CHANGES  IN   WAGES   CLASSIFIED  BY  INDUSTRIES— c-£m<wM^(^. 


Number  of  Separate  Individuals 
Affected. 

Amount  of  Change  in  Weekly  Wages. 

Year. 

No.  of 

Changes. 

By 

Increase. 

By 

Decrease. 

Total.* 

! 

Increase.    :  Decrease. 

i 

Net  incr.  ( + ) 
or  deer.  (  - ). 

120 
142 
140 
189 
187 
72 
74 
86 
76 
118 
71 


£, 

£, 

1897 

65 

22,428 

55 

43,255 

904 

5 

+ 

899 

1898 

157 

49,405 

618 

50,037 

2,427 

7 

+ 

2,420 

1899 

248 

73,861 

73,861 

13,198 

+ 

13,198 

1900 

221 

63,815 

3,827 

67,694 

14,208 

225 

+ 

13,983 

1901 

199 

455 

65,074 

66,809 

33 

19,621 

19,588 

1902 

90 

37,988 

6,937 

50,343 

1,198 

363 

+ 

835 

1903 

69 

!  769 

22,723 

23,492 

51 

1,126 

1,075 

1904 

108 

1  125 

59,972 

60,097 

13 

3,455 

3,442 

1905 

117 

37,365 

242 

63,836 

2,435 

5 

+ 

2,430 

1906 

170 

;  68,927 

68,927 

5,407 

+ 

5,407 

1907 

144 

1  69,765 

3 

69,768 

6,665 

5 

+ 

6,660 

Pig  Iron  and  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture. 


Engineering  and  Shipbuilding. 


392 

138,708 

19 

138,727 

9,757 

6 

+ 

9,751 

284 

157,197 

157,197 

9,904 

+ 

9,904 

241 

55,038 

55,038 

2,974 

+ 

2,974 

115 

9,169 

10 

9,179 

754 

1 

+ 

753 

29 

12,478 

8,766 

21,214 

846 

504 

+ 

342 

21 

140 

32,682 

32,822 

11 

2,429 

2,418 

97 

26 

74,354 

74,680 

2 

4,283 

4,281 

38 

437 

30,657 

31,094 

49 

2,663 

2,614 

37 

13,719 

34,400 

48,119 

775 

2,510 

1,735 

242 

152,125 

152,161 

8,740 

+ 

8,740 

91 

45,106 

45,106 

2,320 

+ 

2,320 

Textile. 


1897 

57 

3,894 

4,115 

9,315 

266 

190 

+ 

76 

1898 

46 

3,376 

5,602 

8,978 

180 

339 

159 

1899 

79 

232,423 

231 

232,654 

5,882 

11 

+ 

5,871 

1900 

68 

125,089 

125,089 

6,010 

+ 

6,010 

1901 

32 

2,911 

187 

3,098 

313 

22 

+ 

291 

1902 

22 

2,086 

21 

2,107 

146 

4 

+ 

142 

1903 

13 

556 

445 

1,001 

28 

10 

+ 

18 

1904 

14 

340 

3,599 

3,939 

19 

128 

109 

1905 

14 

I  224,165 

272 

311,437 

9,920 

6 

+ 

9,914 

1906 

71 

1  402,497 

402,497 

12,943 

+ 

12,943 

1907 

97 

■  254,432 

40 

254,472 

11,650 

4 

+ 

11,6*6 

Employees  of  Public  Authorities. 


20,977 
12,139 
19,524 
31,734 
27,615 
7,871 
8,650 
8,245 
29,745 
29,151 
6,827 


9 

13 


14 

139 
6 


20,982 
12,139 
19,524 
31,743 
27,628 
7,871 
8,650 
8,245 
29,759 
29,290 
6,833 


1,515 
857 
1,148 
2,596 
1,836 
602 
512 
657 
2,334 
1,630 
553 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


1,514 
857 
1,148 
2,592 
1,833 
602 
512 
657 
2,333 
1,629 
552 


*  Workpeople  whose  wages  were  changed  during  any  year,  but  at  the  end  of  that  year  stood  at  the 
same  level  as  at  the  beginning,  are  included  in  these  totals, 
t  Exclusive  of  Government  Departments  and  Police. 
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In  some  respects  these  reports  of  actual  changes  in  wages  form  a  better  index  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  several  trades  in  relation  to  aggregate  earnings  than  the  percentages 
in  the  table  "  Ganeral  Course  of  Wages."    For  while  a  comparison  of  the  period  1897- 
1906  in  the  two  tables  shows  in  each  case  a  steady  considerable  improvement  of  general 
trade  up  to  the  year  1900,  followed  by  a  decided  decline  down  to  1904,  and  a  distinct  | 
recovery  beginning  in  1905,  the  nature  of  the  changes  and  probably  their  extent  and  datei 
are  more  accurately  indicated  (at  any  rate  in  those  trades  which  report  fully)  by  the  figures ! 
of  increase  or  decrease  of  wages.    For  the  percentages  in  the  "  General  Course  of  Wages  "  | 
are  formed  by  taking  the  mean  of  standard  rates,  which  are  apt  to  reflect  somewhat  j 
tardily  the  actual  changes  in  wages  of  trades  as  a  whole.    On  the  other  hand  the  table  of  i 
changes  in  wages  tends  to  fix  attention  too  exclusively  on  the  comparatively  small  I 
fraction  of  persons  employed  whose  wages  undergo  these  changes,  ignoring  the  great  mass 
whose  wages  remain  stable. 

This  difference  between  the  two  tables  is  of  course  more  noticeable  in  some  groups^ 
than  in  others.  Comparing,  for  example,  the  changes  in  wages  in  the  building  trades  with  ^ 
the  percentages  given  in  the  Table  on  p.  658,  it  is  found  that  in  the  latter  the  standard  rate ' 
of  1900  is  accurately  maintained  during  the  whole  period  1900-1906,  whereas  in  the  former 
the  increases  of  wages,  reaching  a  high  figure  in  the  period  1897-1900,  begin  to  fall  ofE  in 
1901  and  to  pass  from  increases  into  decreases  after  1903.  There  can  be  no  question  thati 
this  latter  record  is  a  truer  register  of  the  actual  changes  though  for  the  reasons  given 
above,  it  tends  to  give  an  exaggerated  impression  of  them. 

The  table  of  changes  in  wages  of  public  employees  seems  to  indicate  that  the  general 
upward  tendency  of  wages  in  these  employments  is  not  appreciably  affected  by  the  general 
conditions  of  the  outside  labour  market. 

Tables  of  changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  recent  years  for  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
labourers,  coal  hewers,  fitters,  iron  founders,  compositors,  cotton  operatives,  flax  and 
jute  trade,  agricultural  labourers,  seamen  (furnished  in  Appendix  XIX  of  Cd.  1761), 
will  be  found  in  Table  C,  brought  up  to  the  beginning  of  1908.  | 

Wage  Movements  in  Agricultural  Labour. 

The  statistics  of  wages  in  agriculture  are  deserving  of  some  special  attention. 
While' the  percentages  given  in  the  Table  on  p.  3  indicate  that  during  the  whole  period 
thus  taken  under  survey,  1874-1906,  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages  of  agricultural  labour 
has  fully  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  aggregate  of  the  other  groups,  the  distribution  of 
this  rise  over  the  period  is  abnormal. 

The  level  of  wages  between  1874  and  1897  shows  comparatively  slight  fluctuations  and 
no  general  tendency  to  rise,  the  most  marked  feature  being  a  depression  in  the  later  eighties. 
After  1897  a  steady  considerable  rise  is  indicated  until  1901,  the  subsequent  years  main- 
taining the  higher  level  reached  in  that  year. 

The  accuracy  of  these  conclusions  is  corroborated  by  the  separate  computation  from 
returns  of  agricultural  labourers'  wages  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  Ireland,  presented 
in  the  Returns  of  "  Wages  and  Earnings  of  Agricultural  Labourers  "  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  brought  up  to  date  in  the  11th  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics,  p.  67. 
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WAGES    AND    EAENINGS    OF    AGEICULTUEAL  LABOURERS. 
Ordinary  Agricultural  Labourers,  England  and  Wales,  and  Ireland— 1874-1906.* 


[Compiled  from  Bet  urns  furnished  to  the  Department.'] 


England  and  Wales. 

Ireland. 

Average  Cash  Wages 

Percentage 

Average 

Cash  Wages 

Percentage 

per 

week  of  Ordinary 

Fluctuations  in 

per  week  of  Ordinary 

Fluctuations  in 

Year. 

Labourers 

employed 

Wages  compared 

Labourers  employed 

Wages  compared 

on 

certain 

farms  in 

with  Standard  Year 

on   certain  farms  in 

with  Standard  Year 

Eng 

land  and  Wales,  f 

1900. 

Ireland.! 

1900. 

1874- 

1906. 

1S71    1 QAA 

1  o  1 1:— 1  yuo. 

1874-1906. 

(128  farms.) 

(22 

farms.) 

1874  -  - 

s. 
13 

d. 

lU 

94-1 

s. 
7 

d. 

79-7 

1875  - 

14 

0 

94-4 

7 

■  80-6 

1876  - 

14 

1^ 

95-2 

7 

10 

82-8 

1877  - 

14 

li 

95-2 

7 

11 

83-7 

1878  - 

14 

0+ 
"2 

94-7 

8 

0 

84-6  ' 

1879  - 

13 

Sit 

92-4 

8 

0 

84-6 

1880  - 

13 

91-9 

8 

1 

85-5 

1881  - 

13 

H 

91-9 

8 

1 

85-5  ■- 

1882  - 

13 

n 

91-9 

Q 
O 

9 

86-3 

1883  - 

13 

8 

92-4 

8 

3 

•  87-2 

1884  - 

13 

91-9 

8 

4* 

88-6 

1885  - 

13 

I' 

90-7 

8 

^ 

88-6 

1886  - 

13 

89-9 

8 

6 

89-9 

1887  - 

13 

89-0 

8 

7 

90-8 

1888  - 

13 

89-0 

8 

n 

8 

91-2  ■ 

1889  - 

13 

4 

89-9 

8 

91-6 

1890  - 

13 

6 

91-0 

8 

n 

93-0 

1891  - 

13 

93-0 

8 

H 

93-0 

1892  - 

13 

10 

93-3 

8 

101 

93-8 

1  QQ  Q 

13 

9 

92-7 

8 

10 

93-4  ' 

1894  -  - 

13 

8 

92-1 

8 

11 

94-3 

1895  -  - 

13 

8| 

92-4 

9 

0 

95-2 

1896  -  - 

13 

9 

92-7 

9 

H 

96-5 

1897  -  - 

13 

10^ 

93-5 

9 

2 

96-9 

1898  -  - 

14 

1^ 

95-2 

9 

2i 

97-4 

1899  -  - 

14 

4 

96-6 

9 

5 

99-6 

1900  -  - 

14 

10 

100-0 

9 

5i- 

1000 

1901  -  - 

14 

11 

100-6 

9 

H 

100-9 

1902  -  - 

14 

llj 

100-8 

9 

10 

1031 

1903  -  - 

14 

100-8 

9 

11 

104-9 

1904  -  - 

14 

100-8 

10 

0 

105-7 

1905  -  - 

14 

lU 

100-8 

10 

3 

108-6 

1906  -  - 

15 

Oi 

101-4 

10 

4i 

109-7  : 

The  local  diversity  in  rates  of  wages  is  more  marked  in  agriculture  than  in  any  other  large 
department  of  industry,  except  in  certain  of  the  building  trades.  The  average  money 
wages  for  ordinary  agricultural  labourers,  based  on  returns  from  128  farms  in  England 
and  Wales,  reached  their  highest  point,  15s.  0|d.,  in  1906,  and  represents  the  mean  of 
differences  as  wide  as  20s.  for  Durham  and  lis.  lid.  for  Dorset  [see  Table  on  p.  664].  The 
greater  part  of  the  difference  appears  to  be  due  to  the  relative  proximity  of  remunerative 
employment  in  other  occupations  with  expanding  labour  markets,  chiefly  large  manu- 
facturing or  commercial  centres,  and  the  great  coal  fields. 

This  is  seen  clearly  in  the  following  Table  from  which  it  appears  that  the  group 
of  northern  counties  yields  a  money  wage  much  higher  than  that  of  any  other  group,  that 
the  industrial  midlands  come  next,  and  that  the  rural  counties  of  the  east  and  south  show 
the  lowest  rates  of  all.  To  some  small  extent,  however,  the  lower  wages  of  the  east  and 
south  are  counterbalanced  by  allowances  in  kind  which  are  frequently  larger  than  in  the 
districts  where  higher  money  wages  are  paid. 

*  The  Returns  received  from  Scotland  were  insufficient  for  computation  of  satisfactory  averages.  These 
Returns,  however,  will  be  found  in  the  Report  on  Wages,  Earnings,  and  Conditions  of  Employment  of 
Agricultural  Labourers,  Cd.  2376  of  1905. 

t  The  Cash  Wages  are  exclusive  of  extra  payments  for  piecework,  hay  and  corn  harvests,  overtime, 
etc.,  and  also  of  the  value  of  allowances  in  kind. 
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WAGES  AND  EARNINGS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS. 

Agricultural  Labourers,  England.* 

[Compiled  from  the  Report  on  JFages,  Earnings  and  Conditions  of  Employment  of  Agricultural  L%bomers.  k 

the  United  Kingdom.    Cd.  2376  of  1905.] 


County. 


Northern  Counties. 

Northumberland  -       -       .  - 

Durha.m  

Cumberland  and  Westmorland  - 
Lancashire  ----- 
Yorkshire,  East  Riding 

„        North  Riding  - 

„        West  Riding 


Midland  Counties. 

Derbyshire  

'  Cheshire  ----- 
Nottinghamshire        -  - 
Leicestershire  and  Rutland  - 
Staffordshire       -       .       -  - 

Shropshire  

Worcestershire  -  -  -  - 
Warwickshire  -  -  -  - 
Oxfordshire  -  -  -  . 
Northamptonshire 
Buckinghamshire 
Middlesex  -  -  -  -  - 
Hertfordshire  -  -  -  - 
Bedfordshire      .      -      -  - 


Eastern  Counties. 


Huntingdonshire - 

Cambridgeshire  - 

Lincolnshire 

Norfolk 

Suffolk 

Essex  - 


Southern  and  South- Western  Counties. 
Kent-       -  - 

Surrey  

Sussex      -       -  - 
Hampshire        -       -       -  - 
Berkshire  -       -  - 

Wiltshire  ------- 

Dorsetshire  ...... 

Somerset   -       -       -       •  - 
Herefordshire  ------ 

Monmouthshire  -  - 

Gloucestershire 

Devonshire 

Cornwall   -       -       -       ■  - 


Ordinary  Labourers. 


Average  Weekly 
Rates  of  Cash 
Wages. 


s.  d. 

19  4t 

20  Of 
18  4 
18  10 
16  9 

16  9 

17  3 


18  8 

17  0 

17  3 

15  9 

15  11 

14  8 

14  2 

14  4 

12  0 
14  1 
14  8 
17  10 
14  8 

13  6 


13 
12 
15 
12 
12 
13 


16  4 
16  4 
14  10 
13  9 
13  2 

12  9 

11  11 

13  6 
13  3 
16  6 

12  11 

13  9 

14  6 


Average  Weekly 
Earnings 
(including  the 
Value  of  Allow- 
ances in  Kind). 


s.  d, 

21  7t 

22  2t 
20  0 
20  7 
19  2 

18  10 

19  10 


20 
18 
19 


17  4 

18  4 
18  0 


16 
16 
14 
16 
16 
20 


17  2 
16  6 


16 
16 
18 
15 
15 


16  11 


19  7 

20  0 
17  7 

17  9 
15  11 
15  8 

15  6 

16  11 

16  3 

18  10 
15  5 

17  1 
17  4 


Excess  of 
Earnings  over 
Cash  Wages. 


1  11 


2  6 

3  5 
3  2 
2  11 

2  9 

3  2 


2  11 

3  7 


2  10 


*  The  figures  in  the  Table  relate  to  the  year  1902,  but  other  returns  furnished  annually  to  the  Departmenc 
show  that  there  has  been  little  change  in  rates  of  wages  since  11902,  up  to  the  end  of  1906. 
t  These  figures  relate  to  ploughmen  or  hinds. 
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for  a  full  examination  of  the  wage  conditions  of  agricultural  labour,  see  Mr.  Wilson  Fox's 
^econd  Keport  [Cd.  2376  of  1905]. 

1  Mr.  Bowley's  Table  of  Increase  op  Wages. 

'  The  following  table  gives  "  The  Increase  of  Wages,"  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
3owley,  and  published  by  him  on  p.  13  of  "  Statistical  Studies  of  National  Progress  in 
iVealth  and  Trade." 

THE    INCREASE    OF  WAGES. 


!A.gricu]ture 
Building 
Jotton 
Wool  - 
Machinery  - 
Shipbuilding 
Ooal  - 
Sailors 
Printersf  - 


Mr.  Bowley  comments  on  the  figures  as  follows  : — 

"  The  wage  statistics  for  1886  are  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  and  include  all  classes  of  labour; 
ithe  figures  for  other  years  are  obtained  from  the  1886  basis  by  estimating  the  rates  of  increase. 

"  The  average  weekly  rates  of  wages  in  the  above  groups  together  are,  when  we  make  allowances,  for  the 
jchange  of  numbers  employed  : — 1881,  21s.  6d.  ;  1891,  23s.  6d.  ;  1901,  27s.  6d.,  an  increase  of  29  per  cent. ; 
'but  if  the  proportion  of  people  in  1881  had  remained  unchanged  throughout  the  period,  the  figures  would  be  i- 
1881,  2l3.  6d. ;  1891,  23s. ;  1901,  25s.,  an  increase  of  16  per  cent,  only." 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  such  wage-statistics  as  we  have  for  other  industries." 

Movement  in  Women's  Wages. 

The  body  of  statistical  evidence  relating  to  changes  in  the  money  and  real  wages  of 
women  and  of  children  is  smaller  than  that  relating  to  men's  wages  ;  a  small  number  of  dis- 
tinctively female  occupations  came  within  the  scope  of  the  wages  census  of  1886,  and  a 
far  smaller  proportion  of  women  and  of  children  find  employment  in  industries  for  which 
[leturns  of  wages  or  changes  in  wages  are  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  following  table  [from  Cd.  6889,  p.  474]  gives  the  average  rate  of  money  wages  per 
head  for  adult  women  in  certain  trades  at  the  time  of  the  1886  census. 


Avei'age  Wages. 

Average 

Wages. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Coal,  Iron-ore,  and  Iron-stone  Mines 

8 

2 

Cotton  Manufacture 

15 

3 

Metalliferous  Mines 

5 

10 

Woollen  Manufacture  - 

13 

3 

China,  Clay,  &c..  Works 

6 

9 

Worsted  and  Stuff  Manufacture  - 

11 

11 

Roads,  Pavements,  Sewers  - 

9 

0 

Linen  Manufacture 

8 

11 

Tin  Plate  Works  -       -       -  - 

10 

4 

Jute                  .       .       .  . 

9 

7 

Brass  Works  and  Metal  Wares 

12 

11 

Hemp       „       .      .      .  - 

9 

8 

Boot  and  Shoe  MakingJ 

12 

6 

Silk          „       .       .       -  - 

10 

1 

Distilleries  

9 

5 

Carpet 

11 

1 

Brick  and  Tile,  &c..  Making  - 

9 

4 

Hosiery  „ 

11 

6 

Chemical  Manure  Works 

8 

9 

Lace         „       -       -       .  - 

12 

8 

Railway  Carriages,  &c.  - 

13 

3 

Small  Wares       -       -       -  - 

10 

9 

Flock  and  Shoddy  Manufacture  - 

9 

9 

Average     -       -       -  - 

12 

8 

*  The  numbers  are  for  England  and  Wales.  The  wages  would  apply  for  the  most  part  to  Scotland  also- 
t  Mean  of  recogidsed  Trade  Union  time-rates     J  Factory  workers  only.  y 


Average  Weekly  Wages  (Men). 

1881. 

1886. 

1891. 

1902. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

15  0 

15  0 

16  6 

27  0 

27  0 

28  0 

31  0 

24  9 

2.5  3 

26  0 

27  3 

24  3 

23  3 

23  3 

23  3 

25  6 

25  9 

26  9 

28  6 

29  3 

33  6 

36  6 

23  0 

23  0 

30  0 

33  6 

25  0 

25  0 

31  0 

30  0 

31  0 

32  0 

33  0 

Numbers  to  which  the 
Rates  of  Wages  may 
be  Estimated  to  Apply.^ 
(0,000's  omitted.) 


1881. 


1891. 


103 

99 

96 

58 

61 

80 

15 

16 

17 

8 

8 

8- 

23 

28 

44 

5 

6 

7 

29 

39 

51i 

12 

12 

11 

4 

5 

7 

1901. 
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To  the  table  may  be  appended  the  average  weekly  wages  of  adult  women  in  certain 

other  trades  included  in  the  same  census.  s.  d. 

Dressmaking   132 

Millinery   12  6  , 

Mantle-making   14  2 

Baby  linen,  etc.   118 

Printing  and  Engraving — 

Newspapers        -       -       -       -   12  2 

Large  works   119 

Small  works   107 

Bespoke  tailoring      -       -   153 


[In  the  dressmaking,  millinery  and  mantle  trades,  women  allowed  full  or 
partial  board  and  lodgings  are  not  included.] 

It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  many  of  the  largest  occupations  of  women  are  not 
included  in  this  list,  which  is  mainly  confined  to  the  more  highly  developed  sections  of 
manufacturing  industries.  As  an  index  of  the  general  position  of  wage-earning  women 
in  1886  it  is  very  defective,  excluding,  as  it  does,  domestic  service  (by  far  the  largest 
occupation),  wholesale  and  retail  commerce,  occupations  concerned  with  food  and  lodging, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  employments  for  wages  in  workshops  or  at  home.  The  most 
important  of  the  industries  included  in  the  return  are  the  textile  and  clothing  trades. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  extending  over  the  years  1894-8  into  the  money  wages 
of  domestic  servants  was  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1899  and  the  following 
table  classifies  according  to  age,  the  results  obtained. 


Age  Period. 

Average  Annual  Wages  of  Domestic  Servants  in 

London. 

England  and  Wales 
(excluding  London). 

(jrlasgow,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dundee. 

Under  15  years    -       -  - 

15  and  under  20  years  - 

20     „     „    25     „     -       -  - 

25                 35     „  - 

35                 45     „  - 

45  years  and  upwards  - 

All  Ages  

£ 
7-2 
11-9 
17-0 
21-6 
27-9 
26-8 

£ 
6-7 
11-2 
16-1 
20-2 
23-5 
25-1 

£ 
7-3 
12-6 
17-1 

}  21-0 
22-3 

18-1 

15-7 

17-6 

Since  there  are  no  official  or  other  authoritative  registers  of  wages  indicating  later 
increases  or  decreases  from  the  standard  of  1886,  no  direct  evidence  can  be  given  of  the 
tendency  of  women's  wages,  either  general  or  in  the  various  classes  of  occupations. 

Some  light,  however,  may  be  afforded  by  taking  the  statistics  of  women's  occupations 
given  by  recent  censuses  and  considering  the  increase  or  decrease  of  employment 
afforded  by  occupations  which  in  1886  are  remunerated  at  higher  or  lower  rates. 

For  this  purpose  the  following  table  is  given,  selected  from  a  fuller  table  published 
by  a  Committee  of  Section  F.  of  the  British  Association  (Southport,  1903),  based  upon  a 
paper  of  Miss  Collet's  of  June,  1898,  brought  up  to  date  from  the  Census  of  1901.  It 
indicates  the  respective  numbers  per  1,000  of  the  female  population  above  ten  years  of 
age  engaged  in  certain  occupations  according  to  recent  censuses. 


Occupations. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Domestic  and  indoor  servants  -       -       -       .  . 

137 

123 

121t 

101 

Charwomen 

9 

9 

9 

8 

Milliners,  dressmakers,  shirtmakers,  seamstresses 

44 

44 

41 

37 

Tailoresses  (including  clothiers,  outfitters,  dealers) 
Washing  and  bathing  service  -       .       -       -  - 

4 

5 

8 

9 

19 

18 

16 

15 

Boots  and  shoes  (including  dealers)  -       -       -  - 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Cotton  

32 

30 

29 

25 

14 

12 

12 

9 

All  occupied 

366 

340 

344t 

316 

*  Report  by  Miss  Collet  on  the  Money  Wages  of  Indoor  Servants  (c.  9346  of  1899.    Price  3|d.) 
t  The  figures  for  domestic  servants  are  overstated  in  1891;  owing  to  the  inclusion  in  that  year  only  of 

relatives  assisting  in  household  work: 
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The  figures  for  domestic  service  indicate  a  decline  of  proportionate  employment  in 
an  occupation  the  real  wages  of  which  even  in  1886  must  have  been  much  above  the 
average,  and  which  have  certainly  shown  a  considerable  rise  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  decline  in  the  textile  trades,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  factory  work,  must  also 
appreciably  affect  the  general  average  of  women's  wages.  On  the  other  hand  there  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  females  employed  in  the  comparatively  well- 
paid  professional  occupations  (teaching,  &c.). 

Effect  of  Changes  of  Prices  upon  Wages. 
Though  movements  of  wholesale  prices  do  not  furnish  so  precise  an  indication  of  the 
variations  of  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  as  in  the  case  of  retail  prices  of  certain 
commodities,  the  relation  between  the  two  is  close  enough  to  demand  recognition.  In 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  recent  changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  wages  the 
estimated  changes  in  wholesale  prices  may  first  be  considered. 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  1871-1907. 

1900=100. 


Note. — These  Index  Numbers  have  been  obtained  by  weighting  the  percentages  for  the  45  articles  used  in 
accordance  with  the  estimated  value  of  the  quantities  consumed. 


Groups  into  which  the  45  selected  articles  have  been  classified. 

III.  Food  and  Drink. 

Index 
No.  for 
an  one  40 
Articles. 

Year. 

I 

IL 

Textiles 
(Raw 
Materials). 



III.  A. 
Corn,  &c. 

III.  B. 

Meat,  Fish 
and  Dairv 

III.  C. 

Suffar 
Tea,  Wine 
and 

Total 

^      d  L/ 
III. 

Groun  IV 
Miscftl- 
Ian pons 



T*rndncft 

Tobacco 
&c. 

1871 

136-0 

OO  O 

14:0  4 

loo  D 

111-3 

220-0 

14:4:  0 

14:0  1 

1872 

145-8 

IUJ  o 

100  0 

ifay  y 

113-1 

222-6 

14:0  O 

101  D 

1873 

152-7 

1  CI  .A 

1 0 1  y 

179  0 

120-9 

212  1 

1  KA  .Fa 
104:  0 

100  O 

1874 

1481 

104-8 

151-1 

179-2 

123-3 

201-0 

154-4 

154-5 

1875 

141-4 

84-6 

147-3 

161-3 

130-3 

198-5 

150-4 

140-3 

1876 

138-0 

72-4 

137-9 

159-9 

130-7 

192-5 

149-4 

141-1 

1877 

141-6 

67-5 

135-2 

175-9 

128-5 

209-6 

156-7 

139-3 

1878 

132-6 

62-8 

131-4 

160-6 

125-1 

)88-0 

146-4 

125-1 

1879 

126-6 

58-7 

123-0 

157-9 

119-2 

178-5 

141-4 

113-8 

1880 

129-6 

64-8 

130-0 

159-1 

117-9 

183-6 

141-8 

124-4 

1881 

127-3 

61-9 

127-G 

154-3 

118-0 

179-8 

1.39-5 

123-0 

1882 

128-4 

62-2 

123-4 

153-7 

124-0 

178-6 

142-1 

123-7 

1883 

126-8 

60-7 

119-1 

150-7 

126-2 

171-8 

141-2 

121-6 

1884 

114-7 

57-5 

115-2 

130-4 

115-9 

144-0 

124-9 

114-5 

1885 

107-7 

54-6 

108-9 

123-7 

106-8 

133-0 

116-5 

111-4 

1886 

101-6 

52-6 

99-9 

116-3 

102-9 

125-8 

110-9 

101-7 

1887 

99-6 

.53-9 

102-7 

115-7 

98-6 

119-3 

107-8 

95-3 

1888 

102-7 

56  6 

101-2 

115-9 

104-8 

128-6 

111-9 

98-0 

1889 

104-0 

62-7 

1051 

114-1 

102-9 

137-1 

111-3 

103-1 

1890 

1040 

74-9 

105  4 

115-7 

101-1 

123-8 

109-5 

99-4 

1891 

107-4 

70-1 

101-4 

134-3 

101-0 

125-4 

117-0 

95-0 

1892 

101-8 

65-2 

,  95-6 

117-6 

102-1 

125-1 

110-9 

92-5 

1893 

1000 

59-0 

96-4 

108-7 

105-8 

129-1 

109-7 

89-3 

1894 

94-2 

60  0 

88-6 

100-8 

101-5 

116-0 

102-9 

84-5 

1895 

91-0 

56-8 

84-3 

100-3 

97-2 

106-4 

99-5 

84-9 

1896 

88-2 

55-5 

92-9 

93-0 

90-2 

107-8 

93-3 

86-5 

1897 

90-1 

56-3 

86-8 

101-6 

92  8 

102-5 

97-4 

86-9 

1898 

93-2 

61-7 

80-0 

117-6 

90  0 

101-5 

102-3 

89-7 

1899 

92-3 

72-4 

82-9 

101-9 

94-G 

99-7 

98-1 

91--3 

1900* 

1000 

1000 

100-0 

1000 

1000 

100  0 

1000 

100-0 

1901 

96-9 

82-2 

93-3 

102-5 

100-0 

95-0 

100-4 

96-3 

1902 

96-5 

76-1 

92-3 

101-9 

105-2 

86-0 

101-7 

92-5 

1903 

96-9 

74-1 

101-7 

102-0 

102-6 

88-0 

100-7 

91-7 

1904 

98-3 

70-9 

112-9 

106-8 

99-0 

92-6 

101-4 

88-3 

1905 

97-6 

71-3 

106-7 

104-3 

98-2 

103-6 

101-2 

91-1 

1906 

100-5 

78-3 

121-1 

102-2 

101-5 

90-4 

100-5 

95-6 

1907 

105-8 

86-9 

127-3 

109-0 

104-7 

94-4 

105-2 

99-7 

Though  the  abnormal  elevation  of  prices  in  the  early  seventies  gives  an  exaggerated 
impression  of  the  fall  in  the  index  numbers  of  this  table,  the  decline,  as  measured  from 
the  period  of  depression  which  succeeded,  i.e.,  1878,  etc.,  is  seen  to  be  very  considerable, 
a  decline  visible  in  each  of  the  four  groups  with  the  exception  of  coal  and  metals.  The 


*  Base  year. 
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fall,  rapid  and  almost  continuous  to  1887,  afterwards  ceased  ;  and  though,  some  fluctuation 
took  place,  the  general  level  did  not  greatly  alter  during  the  period  1888-1903.  Sine 
then  a  steady  rise  seems  to  have  set  in. 

In  order  to  trace  the  effect  of  these  changes  in  wholesale  prices  upon  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages,  inquiry  must  be  made  as  to  how  far  the  commodities  referred  to  ar^ 
consumed  in  retail  quantities  by  the  working  classes,  and  to  what  extent  the  movementi 
in  retail  prices  compare  with  those  in  wholesale  prices. 

No  general  index  number  of  retail  prices  is  available,  and  recourse  must  be  had  t( 
the  statistics  of  such  prices  in  special  localities  and  for  special  classes  of  commodities  giver 
in  the  Keturn  of  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902  (321  of  1903 1 
brought  up  to  date  in  the  Eleventh  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics.    (Cd.  3690  p.  88). 

The  following  estimate  of  percentage  fluctuations  of  retail  food  prices  for  London  is 
based  upon  certain  selected  articles  in  common  use,  weighted  according  to  the  ascertained 
part  they  played  in  the  budget  of  a  number  of  households. 

PERCENTAGE  VARIATIONS  OF  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD  IN  LONDON,  1877-1906. 

Note. — The  figures  for  the  several  articles  are  based  on  prices  given  in  Report  on  Wholesale  and  Eetai'. 
Prices  (H.C.  321  of  1903)  and  from  more  recent  supplementary  information.  The  figures  in  the  last 
column  relate  to  all  the  articles  in  the  preceding  columns.  They  are  extracted  from  the  Memoranda 
on  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry  (Cd.  1761  of  1903),  supplemented  by  more  recent 
information. 


Year. 

Flour. 

Potatoes. 

Bread. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Bacon. 

Butter. 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Index 
Number 

1877 

206-6 

197-9 

147-2 

145-1 

155-1 

108-4 

97-6 

120  0 

200-0 

150-7 

1878 

185-3 

185-6 

1130 

145-1 

150-4 

106-7 

94-9 

1200 

175-0 

Ul-1 

1879 

135-3 

203-9 

127-3 

131-7 

152-7 

106-7 

82-4 

120-0 

150  0 

131-8 

1880 

164-7 

194-8 

141-9 

145-1 

155-1 

106-7 

90-1 

120-0 

162-5 

142-5 

1881 

152-9 

179-0 

138-0 

142-4 

159-8 

115-6 

80-8 

120-0 

162-5 

140-2 

1882 

152-9 

169-9 

126-4 

139-7 

171-6 

115-6 

85-8 

1-20-0 

162-5 

140-1 

1883 

152-9 

181-9 

114-8 

139-7 

1739 

106-7 

96-5 

1200 

162-5 

139-» 

1884 

129-4 

147-4 

105-6 

131-7 

1551 

106-7 

95-1 

1-20-0 

150-0 

127-9 

1885 

105-9 

146-4 

110-0 

126-3 

126-9 

106-7 

85-8 

1200 

100-0 

116-2 

1886 

105-9 

141-4 

110-0 

104-8 

117-5 

97-8 

87-2 

120-0 

112-5 

110-3 

1887 

111-8 

147-6 

100-7 

98-8 

107-9 

80-0 

96-3 

120  0 

1000 

104-9 

1888 

102-9 

136-1 

104-2 

98-8 

115-9 

75-6 

92-7 

120-0 

112-5 

104-6 

1889 

114-7 

136-1 

121-5 

97-6 

120-6 

80-0 

87-2 

120-0 

112-5 

108-5 

1890 

102-9 

125-4 

121-5 

96-4 

115-9 

95-6 

92-7 

110-0 

100-0 

106-3 

1891 

108-8 

160-0 

121-5 

97-6 

107  9 

97-8 

98-2 

95-0 

100-0 

108-8 

1892 

120-6 

134  0 

119-9 

98-8 

104-8 

102-2 

101-8 

95-0 

112-5 

108 -'J 

1893 

88-2 

131-1 

97-2 

95-2 

96-8 

117-8 

103-7 

95-0 

100-0 

103-1 

1894 

88-2 

136-5 

91-4 

96-4 

101  6 

100-0 

95-4 

900 

1000 

100-0 

1895 

79-4 

146-2 

85-4 

96-4 

96-8 

91-1 

881 

90-0 

75-0 

95-0 

1896 

88-2 

104-1 

88-7 

94-0 

tO-5 

77-8 

95-4 

90'0 

100-0 

91-0 

1897 

105-9 

107-4 

107-2 

97-6 

93-7 

lOO'O 

95-4 

90-0 

75-0 

97-6 

1898 

126-5 

136-9 

121-5 

96-4 

921 

102-2 

96-3 

90-0 

75-0 

103-9 

1899 

94-1 

111-3 

92-4 

101-2 

96-8 

91-1 

100-9 

90-0 

100-0 

97-4 

1900*  - 

1000 

1000 

1000 

100-0 

1000 

100-0 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1901 

102-9 

109-3 

93-1 

101-2 

104-8 

111-1 

100-0 

100-0 

125-0 

105-1 

1902 

10?  9 

94-8 

101-9 

107-2 

100-8 

108-9 

99-3 

100-0 

100-0 

102-6 

1903 

105  9 

109-8 

111-1 

101-2 

106-3 

104-4 

97-4 

100-0 

100-0 

104-3 

1904 

108-8 

124-7 

110-9 

100-5 

103-7 

108-9 

96-3 

110-0 

106-2 

107-4 

1905 

111-8 

104-1 

113-0 

98-5 

103-7 

111-1 

98-2 

110-0 

137-5 

108-4 

1906 

108-8 

101-0 

104-2 

98-5 

102-2 

117  8 

102-8 

100-0 

100-0 

104-6 

To  eliminate  accidental  variations  in  particular  years,  the  Index  Numbers  liave 
been  reduced  to  averages  for  the  quinquennial  periods,  of  which  1880,  1885,  1890,  1895 
and  1900  are  the  middle  years.    The  result  is  as  follows  : — 


Base  year. 
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In  the  tables  upon  "  Consumption  and  Cost  of  Food  in  Workmen's  Families  in  Urban 
districts  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  in  the  Second  Series  of  Memoranda,  entitled  "British;, 
md  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry"  [Cd.  2337],  the  amount  and  proportions  of  expendi- 
aire  upon  the  several  items  of  food  are  given  for  groups  of  families  in  the  several  urban 
listricts  of  England. 

The  following  general  table  will  be  of  service  as  indicating  the  proportionate  part 
clayed  by  expenditure  on  food  at  the  several  levels  of  income  : — 


Average  Weekly  Cost  and  Quantity  of  Certain  Articles  of  Food  Consumed  by 

Urban  Workmen's  Families  in  1904. 


Limits  of  Weekly  Income 

Under  25s. 

25s.  and 
undt-r  30s. 

30s.  and 
under  35s. 

35s.  and 
under  40s. 

40s.  and 
above. 

All 
Incomes. 

dumber  of  returns 

261 

s.  d. 
21  U 

289 

416 

382 

596 

1,944 

Average  weekly  family  income 

s.  d. 
26  llf 

.<?.  J. 
31  111 

s.  d. 
36  61 

s.  d. 

52  01 

s.  d. 
36  10 

Average  number  of  children  living 
at  home. 

3-1 

3-3 

3-2 

3-4 

4-4 

3-6 

[firead  and  flour    -       .       .  . 

'.Meat  (l)ought  b}^  weight) 
Other  meat*  (including  fish)  - 
Bacon 

iEggs  

[Fresh  milk  -       -       -       •  . 
Cheese        .       -              -  , 
;Butter        -       -       •       -  . 
iPotatoes      -       •       "       -  . 
Vegetables  and  fruit  - 
;Currants  and  raisins 
Rice,  tapioca,  and  oatmeal  - 

Tea  

Coffee  and  cocoa  -       -  . 

Sugar  

Jam,  marmalade,  treacle  and  syrnp 
i,  Pickles  and  condiments 

Total  expenditure  on  food 

Cost. 

s.  d. 

3  0| 
2  8 
0  71 
0  6i 
0  5^^ 
0  8 

0  4^ 

1  2 
0  8f 
0  4f 

0  n 

0  4.1 
^  91 
0  2 
0  8 
0  4^ 

0  2 

1  01 

s.  d. 

3  3f 
3  4f 
0  8f. 
0  9 
0  8| 
0  llf 

0  51 

1  7" 

0  9f 
0  7 

0  n 

0  5 
0  111 

0  31 

0  10 

0  51 

0  21 

1  3f 

d. 

3  3^1 

4  2,^ 
0  10' 
0  lOi 

0  11 

1  31 

0  6 

1  101 
0  101 
0  10 
0  2\ 

0  6 

1  Of 

0  ^ 

0  lOf 
0  6 

0  31 

1  6i 

s.  d. 

3  41 

4  5^ 
.    1  0 

0  in 

1  0 

1  41 
0  6 

2  0 
0  10-1 
0  llf 
0  3 

0  5f 

1  n 
0  41 
0 111- 

0  6^ 

0  31 

1  101 

s.  d. 

4  3f 

5  lOi 
1  4 

1  3| 
1  4f 
1  7f 

0  8 
3  01 

1  If 
1  3f 
0  3f 

0  7 

1  5 

0  51 

1  3 

0  8f, 
0  41 

2  61 

s.  d. 

3  7 

4  5^ 

0  Hi 

0  lU 

1  0 

1  31 
0  6i 

0  11 
0  11 
0  2i 

0  6 

1  U 
0  3| 
0  llf 
0  Qk 

0  31 

1  9^ 

14  42 

17  101 

20  91 

22  3^ 

29  8 

22  6 

Bread  and  flour  .... 
]  Meat  (bought  by  weight) 
Bacon  

1  Fresh  milk  

Cheese  ..... 
Butter  ..... 
Potatoes  .... 
Currants  and  raisins 
Kice,  tapioca,  and  oatmeal  . 
Tea     .  . 

Coffee  and  cucoa  -       -       .  . 
Sugar  

Quantities. 

lbs. 
28-44 

4-  44 
094 
ptn. 

5-  54 
Ik^. 

0-67 
MO 
14-05 
0-42 

2-  54 
0-48 
0-15 

3-  87 

Ibs. 
29-97 
5-33 
1-11 
])ti. 
7-72 
/6s. 

0-  70 

1-  50 
15-84 

0-50 

2-  64 
0-55 
0-18 
4-62 

lb». 
29-44 
6-26 
1-19 
pts. 
9-85 
Ihs. 

0-  79 

1-  69 
16-11 

0-62 

2-  93 
0-57 
0-20 
4-79 

lbs. 

29-99 
6-43 
1-38 
pts. 

10-34 
lbs. 

0-  77 

1-  89 
15-87 

0-80 

2-  55 
0-59 
0-23 
5-21 

lbs. 

37-76 
8-19 
1-82 
pts. 

12-63 
lbs. 

1-  02 

2-  78 
19-93 

0-91 

3-  38 
0-72 
0-29 
6-70 

lbs. 
3204 
6-50 
1-38 
pts. 
9-91 
lbs. 

0-  83 

1-  96 
16-92 

0-70 

2-  95 
0-60 
0-22 
5-31 

*  e.g.,  Sheep's  heads,  tripe,  heart,  liver,  pig's  fry,  tinned  meats,  rabbits, 
t  Not  including  intoxicating  drinks  and  tobacco. 

42:-IX  4  R  2 
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It  will  be  seen  that  whilst  for  the  incomes  below  30s.  two-thirds  of  the  total  income  is 
spent  on  food,  in  the  case  of  incomes  of  40s.  and  above,  about  57  per  cent,  is  so  spent. 

The  amount  spent  on  bread  and  flour  together  does  not  show  much  variation  in  the  | 
different  ranges  of  income,  except  in  the  case  of  incomes  above  £2  where  the  family  income 
is  augmented  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  other  groups  by  the  earnings  of  children  and 
in  which  the  children  included  are  older. 

In  the  case  of  incomes  below  25s.  the  expenditure  on  bread  and  flour  foims  about 
21  per  cent,  of  the  total  spent  on  food  ;  for  incomes  between  35s.  and  40s.  the  proportion 
is  15*0  per  cent.    The  quantity  of  bread  and  flour  purchased  varies  from  28j  to  37|  lbs.  , 
per  week,  the  average  being  32  lbs.    The  average  cost  is  3s.  7d.  | 

The  average  expenditure  on  meat  and  fish  of  all  kinds  is  seen  from  the  Table  to  he 
6s.  4|d.  per  week.    In  London  the  expenditure  on  meat  and  fish  is  somewhat  above  the  i 
average,  i.e.,  6s.  Il^d.  per  week.  j 

The  expenditure  on  meat,  bacon  and  fish  is  seen  from  the  Table  to  vary  fairly  in  pro-  i 
portion  to  the  income,  in  this  respect  contrasting  with  the  almost  stationary  expenditure 
on  bread. 

Percentage  of 

"Weekly  Income.  Income  spent  on  Meat,  Bacon, 

and  Fish 

Under  25s.   18 '0 

25s.  and  under  30s.   18 '1 

30s.   „       „      35s.   18 -7 

35s.   „       „      40s.    -----  17*6 

40s.  „    over    16*4  ■ 

Turning  to  other  articles  of  consumption  it  is  found  that  fresh  milk  accounts  for  8d. 
a  week  in  the  families  with  incomes  below  25s.,  but  the  expenditure  on  fresh  milk  rises 
rapidly  with  the  income.    The  average  expenditure  for  all  famiHes  is  Is.  3|d. 

Exclusive  of  the  group  of  highest  incomes,  where  supplementary  wage-earners  are  ' 
most  numerous,  the  average  amount  spent  on  cheese  varies  from  4|d.  to  6d.  a  week,  the 
quantity  consumed  being  about  |  lb.  per  week.  | 

Butter  accounts  for  Is.  2d.  in  the  group  of  incomes  below  25s,,  the  average  quantity 
being  just  over  a  pound.  In  the  next  group  (incomes  between  25s.  and  30s.)  the  cost  rises 
to  Is.  7d.  and  the  average  quantity  consumed  to  1^  lbs.  For  incomes  between  30s.  and 
35s.  the  cost  averages  Is.  lO^d.  and  the  quantity  rather  less  than  If  lbs. 

The  amount  spent  on  potatoes  shows  little  variation,  ranging  from  8|d.  in  the  lowest 
groups  to  Is.  If  d.  in  the  highest  group.    From  14  to  nearly  20  lbs.  is  the  quantity  consumed. 

Currants  and  raisins  acco  unt  for  l|d.  in  incomes  below  25s.,  rising  to  3fd.  in  the  highest 
group,  the  average  for  all  incomes  being  2f d. 

Rice,  tapioca  and  oatmeal  account  for  an  expenditure  of  from  4|d.  to  7d.  a  week,  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  amount  being  accounted  for  by  the  expenditure  on  oatmeal  in 
Scotland  which  amounts  on  an  average  to  8jd.  per  week. 

In  the  case  of  incomes  below  25s.  tea  accounts  for  9jd.  a  week,  the  average  amount 
consumed  being  rather  less  than  J  lb.  In  families  with  incomes  above  25s.  the  average 
expenditure  varies  from  ll|d.  to  Is.  5d.  and  between  -|  and  f  lb.  is  consumed.  The 
expenditure  on  coffee  and  cocoa  is  small,  varying  from  2d.  to  5|d.  per  week. 

Rather  more  than  3f  lbs.  of  sugar  are  consumed  at  a  cost  of  8d.  in  the  case  of  incomes 
below  25s.,  while  for  incomes  between  25s.  and  40s.  the  quantity  ranges  from  over  4| 
to  nearly  5^  lbs.,  and  the  cost  from  lOd.  to  lljd.  In  incomes  of  40s.  and  over,  about 
6|  lbs.  are  consumed  at  a  cost  of  Is.  3d.  per  week. 

On  p.  7  of  the  same  series  of  Memoranda  a  table  is  given  showing  the  average  prices 
paid  by  families  with  various  incomes.  As  might  be  expected,  those  families  whose  incomes 
are  lowest,  not  only  consume  less  of  the  various  articles,  but  also  have  to  be  content  with  a 
lower  quality  of  food.    Thus,  families  with  less  than  25s.  pay  Id.  per  lb.  less  than  the 
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average  for  butcher's  meat  and  for  bacon  the  difference  is  even  greater.  For  cheese  the 
average  price  paid  by  all  the  families  included  in  the  returns  exceeds  that  paid  by  the 
lowest  group  by  |d.  per  lb.  ;  for  tea,  by  over  3d.  ;  and  for  sugar  by  nearly  one  farthing. 
These  differences  of  price,  however,  by  no  means  represent  the  whole  difference  of  quality, 
since  the  poorest  consumers  buy  in  the  smallest  quantities  and  generally  at  the  least 
advantage. 

The  fullest  general  account  of  the  influence  of  retail  prices  upon  wages  is  given  in 
the  following  General  Summary  dealing  with  the  effects  of  changes  of  prices  in  food,  rent, 
clothing,  fuel  and  lighting  for  workmen  in  London  and  large  towns. 

Changes  in  the  Cost  of  Living  of  the  Working  Classes  in  Large  Towns. 

A. — Statement  showing  Changes  in  Cost  of  the  under-mentioned  Items  of  AVorkmen's  Expenditure 
in  London  and  large  Towns  in  Great  Britain  in  a  series  of  averages  for  quinquennial  periods.  (Cost 
in  the  year  1900  =  100.) 


Period. 

Food. 

Rent.* 

Clothing. 

Fuel  and  Light. 

Average  of  Quinquennial  Period  of 

which  middle  Year  is  1880  - 

139-7 

86-6 

108-5t 

77-3 

1885  - 

119-8 

90-1 

102-9 

74-1 

1890  - 

107-4 

89-9 

101-2 

76-5 

1895  - 

97-3 

96-3 

98-8 

74-8 

1900  - 

101-8 

100-0 

98-7 

86-0 

In  order  to  combine  the  above  results  so  as  to  show  the  estimated  change  in  the 
total  cost  of  living  to  the  working  classes  so  far  as  indicated  by  changes  in  these  four 
principal  items  to  each  item  must  be  attributed  its  appropriate  "  weight  "  or  relative 
degree  of  importance. 


After  consideration  of  the  available  statistics  of  working-class  expenditure,  the 


following  proportionate  "  weights  "  have  been  adopted  : — 

Food   7 

Eent   2 

Clothing                                                                             .  2 

Fuel  and  light  -  -  1 

Total  expenditure  on  the  above  objects        -       -       -  12 


It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  weights  are  only  approximate,  and  are  not  intended 
to  represent  exactly  the  proportional  expenditure  of  the  working  classes  on  each  of  the 
above  items. 

If  the  figures  in  Table  A.  are  weighted  in  the  above  proportions,  the  following  final 
"  Index  Numbers  "  are  obtained  : — 

B. — Statement  showing  Estimated  Changes  in  Cost  of  Living  of  the  Working 
Classes,  based  on  Cost  of  Food,  Kent,  Clothing,  Fuel,  and  Light,  in  a 
Series  of  Averages  for  Quinquennial  Periods.    (Cost  in  the  Year  1900  = 
00.) 

Index  Number  of 
Period.  Cost  of  Living. 

Average  of  quinquennial  period 

of  which  middle  year  is  1880       -       -       -       -  120*5 

1885       -       -       .       -  108-2 
1890        -       -       .       -  100-9 
„  1895        ....  95-5 

.  „  „  1900        -       -       -       .  99-7 

These  figures  show  that  in  the  twenty-year  period  1880-1900  the  cost  of  living  of 
the  working  classes,  as  shown  by  the  price  they  have  to  pay  for  the  four  principal  items 
of  necessary  expenditure,  has  fallen,  so  that  roughly  100  shillings  in  1900  would  do  the 
work  of  120  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  In  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  period  the  fall 
was  somewhat  greater,  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  rise  of  about  4  per  cent. 

*  The  figures  for  rent  apply  to  the  years  1860,  1885,  1890,  1895  and  1900  respectively. 
Figure  for  the  year  1881  (the  first  for  which  figures  are  available). 
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Mucli  the  greatest  decline  has  been  in  the  cost  of  food,  which  has  fallen  about  twice  as 
much  proportionately  as  the  total  cost  of  living.    The  price  of  clothing  has  also  declined,  \ 
but  at  a  much  slower  rate,  while  the  cost  of  fuel  and  light  has  somewhat  increased,  and 
rents  have  risen  considerably. 

Summary  of  Evidence. 

Reviewing  the  evidence  available  for  estimating  the  level  of  wages  in  various  years, 
it  is  found  that  no  direct  measure  exists  of  the  proportions  of  wage-earners  at  the 
various  rates  of  wages,  and  that  no  records  exist  of  the  actual  average  weekly  earnings 
of  any  considerable  body  of  wage-earners,  except  in  the  earnings  inquiry  now  being 
carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  results  of  which  are  not  at  present  available. 
Such  evidence  as  is  available  relates  to  rates  of  piece  wages  or  time  wages  for  workers  in 
important  industries,  and  to  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  these  industries. 
The  general  results  of  records  in  several  trades,  covering  some  thirty  years,  and  of  com- 
parative statistics  based  upon  the  census  of  wages  of  1886,  are  that  in  all  these  groups  of 
industries,  allowing  for  trade  cycles,  a  general  tendency  of  wages  to  rise  is  perceptible 
through  the  last  thirty  years.  Further,  it  would  appear  that  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  those  trades  in  which  the  advance  has,  on  the  whole,  been  the  greatest,  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  occupied  population  as  a  whole. 

Though  a  rise  in  rates  of  wages  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  corresponding  rise  ot  average 
weekly  or  yearly  earnings,  since  it  might  be  accompanied  by  shorter  hours  or  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  unemployment,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  actual  shortening  of  hours,  which  has 
taken  place,  entails  a  reduction  of  earnings  at  all  commensurate  with  the  rise  of  rates  of 
wages,  or  that  the  average  amount  of  unemployment  is  increasing. 

The  rise  of  nominal  wages  has  been  accompanied  by  such  a  fall  of  wholesale  and  of 
retail  prices  as  implies  a  rise  of  "  real  "  wages,  or  wages  as  measured  in  commodities,  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  rise  of  money  wages.  The  fall  of  prices  does  not,  however, 
benefit  the  various  grades  of  wage-earners  in  direct  ratio  to  their  wages.  Rent  and  certain 
other  necessary  elements  of  expenditure,  such  as  fuel,  which  have  risen  in  amount  for  the 
large  majority  of  workers,  play  a  relatively  larger  part  in  the  budget  of  the  lower  grades 
of  workers,  reducing  to  that  extent  the  gain  from  the  general  fall  of  prices.  The  poorest 
classes  whose  retail  purchases  are  made  in  very  small  quantities,  also  gain  least  from  the 
lower  prices  of  other  commodities  than  housing  and  fuel. 

Although,  except  in  agriculture,  no  exact  measurement  of  recent  movements  in  actual 
earnings  expressed  in  money  or  in  commodities  is  possible,  there  is  ample  evidence  for 
concluding  that  every  grade  of  skilled  or  unskilled  male  labour,  in  regular  employment, 
enjoys  a  higher  income  than  in  1886  when  the  census  of  wages  was  taken,  and  that  upon 
tt.e  w^hole  this  rise  has  been  steady  and  of  general  application. 

It  is  mainly  as  regards  labour  in  organised  industries,  and  especially  skilled  workers, 
that  any  exact  data  with  regard  to  wages  are  available.  While  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  unskilled  and  even  casual  labour  is  generally  remunerated  at  a  higher  rate  than 
formerly,  it  is  possible  that  the  large  mass  of  casual  time  labour  is  not  making  any  sub- 
stantial advance  in  weekly  or  yearly  earnings. 

\r  ''  Of  women's  employment  and  wages  it  is  even  more  dijQacult  to  speak  with  any  con- 
fidence than  of  men's,  because  of  the  much  smaller  proportionate  part  they  take  in  the  large 
staple  industries  respecting  which  reliable  statistics  are  available.  Domestic  service,  still 
by  far  the  largest  occupation  of  women  wage-earners,  certainly  has  afforded  a  general  rise 
of  wages  to  the  39  per  cent,  of  women  who  in  1901  were  engaged  in  this  work,  while  the  in- 
creased proportion  of  women  in  the  public  services,  and  probably  in  the  lower  branches 
of  the  professions  and  of  commerce,  indicates  an  increase  of  wage-earning  power  and  a 
wider  choice  of  occupation.  Though  the  proportion  engaged  in  the  textile  trades  and  m 
dressmaking  shows  a  falling  off,  the  absolute  amount  of  this  employment  remains  very 
large  ;  and  the  tendency  of  wages  in  the  factories  and  large  workshops  which  have  absorbed 
a  greater  proportion  of  these  trades,  has  been  upwards,  though  probably  the  advance  has 
not  been  so  large  as  in  the  case  of  the  more  skilled  and  better  organised  male  industries. 
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TABLE  A. 


AVERAGE  KATE  OF  WEEKLY  WAGES  PEE  HEAD  IN  1886  IN  THE  UNDERMENTIONED 
TRADES,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  WAGES  CENSUS  OF  1886. 


Name  of  Industry  or  Trade. 

Men. 

Lads  an 

d  Boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

s. 

,7 

a. 

d. 

a. 

s. 

0. 

lo 

6 

9 

4 

1  K 
10 

Q 
O 

G 

D 

1  A 
lU 

Woollftn                         -        _        _  - 

16 

t) 

8 

6 

1  Q 

lo 

Q 
O 

7 

0 

Worstfid  and  Stuff  Mannfaof.nrfi 

16 

6 

6 

1  1 

1  1 

e 
0 

9 
1 

T  ,iTiPTi  AfiiTmfaffnrA         _         _         »  _ 

1  O 

ly 

y 

6 

3 

o 
O 

1  1 

A 
4: 

1 1 

.Tllhfl                                                             -                _                -  - 

A 

4: 

6 

8 

y 

I 

4: 

Q 
O 

TTath  n  S/o                        -        -        -  - 

16 

0 

6 

0 

Q 
O 

0 

1 
1 

Silk          „              ...  - 

o 
o 

7 

2 

1  o 

1 
1 

Q 
O 

riarnpfj                             -         -        -  - 

7 

8 

4 

1  1 

1 
1 

« 

1  1 
X  X 

1-t 

5 

9 

6 

1 1 

b 

Q 

o 

o 

Lac6           3,                  -        -        -  - 

O  ^7 

n 

6 

9 

4 

Iz 

D 
O 

D 

9 
1 

Small  Wares  Manufacture    _       .  - 

20 

Q 

6 

9 

1  A 
lU 

y 

0 

y 

F'lnf»lr  and  SVinddv                   _         _  _ 

01 

11 

10 

5 

q 
y 

o 

rioal  Trnnstnnfl  and  Trnn  Orp  \TiTir^<3 

90 

1  L 

10 

9 

Q 

o 

9 

0 

7 

\Tptjt  IHfprnn  ciArinpQ 

1  0 

7 

0 

lu 

4: 

Q 

Shale  Mines  and  Paraffin  Oil  Worlvs 

u 

10 

6 

SslrttA  ATinfi<;  Jind  Ouarripci 

O 

1 

8 

0 

Granite  Quarries  and  Worlcs  -       -  - 

IV 

1  1 

8 

3 

Stone  Quarries     -       .       _       -  - 

o  o 

iO 

9 

10 

1  O 

lo 

o 
o 

8 

9 

/? 
0 

9 

Police  ------- 

27 

5 

P.onnQ  Pp VATYi Antc!   Rpwpr<2     -         _  - 

20 

9 

9 

6 

9 

0 

27 

2 

12 

3 

Water  Works       .       .       .       .  . 

24 

9 

11 

1 

Pig  Iron  (Blast  Furnaces) 

24 

6 

10 

8 

General  Engineering,  Iron  and  Brass 

25 

9 

9 

1 

Foundries,  and  Machinery  Trades. 

Shipbuilding,  Iron  and  Steel  - 

29 

3 

12 

2 

Tin  Plate  Works  

33 

5 

11 

3 

10 

4 

6 

11 

Saw  Mills  ...... 

24 

3 

8 

10 

Brass  Works  and  Metal  Wares 

29 

7 

8 

5 

12 

11 

6 

2  , 

Shipbuilding,  Wood      .       .       .  . 

28 

4 

6 

5 

Cooperage  Works  

30 

5 

7 

9 

Coach  and  Carriage  Building 

26 

6- 

6 

8 

Boot  and  Shoe  Making* 

24 

3 

8 

4 

12 

6 

5 

6/ 

Breweries  

24 

3 

9 

9 

Distilleries  

20 

4 

9 

10 

9 

5 

Brick  and  Tile  Making  -       -       -  - 

22 

10 

9 

0 

9 

4 

7 

Chemical  Manure  Works 

23 

0 

9 

10 

8 

9 

Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon  Building  - 

25 

2 

10 

6 

13 

3 

7 

0 

Total  Average  per  Head  - 

24 

7 

8 

11 

12  8 

6 

4 

Proportions  of  Wage-earners  at  various  Levels. 

SUMMAEY  SHOWING  THE  PROPORTION  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  LADS  AND  BOYS,  AND  GIRLS, 
AT  DIFFERENT  RATES  OF  WAGES,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  AGGREGATE  UMBERS 
DEALT  WITH  IN  THE  TABLES  OF  CENSUS  OF  WAGES. 


Half  timers 
Under  10s.  - 
Of  10s.  and  under  15s, 
Of  15s 


Of  20s. 
Of  25s. 
Of  30s. 
Of  35s. 
Above  40s. 


20s. 
25s. 
30s. 
35s. 

40s. 


Total 


Men. 

Lads  and  Boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

11-9 

27-2 

0-1 

49-7 

26-0 

62-5 

2-4 

32-5 

50-0 

8-9 

21-5 

5-8 

18-5 

1-4 

33-6 

0-1 

5-4 

24-2 

0-1 

11-6 

4-2 

2-4 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

*  Factory  workers  only. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  MEN  EMPLOYED  AT  VAEIOUS  RATES  OF  WAGES  AT  OCTOBER,  1886, 

IN  THE  UNDER-MENTIONED  INDUSTRIES. 

[Based  on  the  Census  of  Wages  op  1886.] 


Trade  or  Industry. 

Under 
lOs. 

Of  10s. 

and 
under 

15s. 

Of  15s. 

and 
under 

20s. 

Of  20s. 

and 
under 

25s. 

Of  25s. 

and 
under 

30s. 

Of  30s. 

and 
under 

35s. 

Of  35s. 

and 
under 

40s. 

Above 
40s. 

Total. 

C iCit.t.f\n  IVTfiTinfapt'.nT'A        ...  * 

\J\JVV\JLI   l.i± cL Ll\X I <X\jV  1.11  U           ■              "  ■ 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

1  -9 

Per 
cent. 

^  i  o 

Per 
cent. 
97>4. 

Per 
cent. 

1  1 

Per 
cent. 

9  9 -ft 

Per 
cent. 

4..Q 

Per 
cent. 

9-T 

Per 

cent. 

1  \J 

Yv      Al  1  ATI     IvT  Q  mi  T  «1  oi'.ll  TCk       _                _                _  _ 

1  .J 

1^1 

i=i'7 

O  1 

O  a 

*i  O 

I  vv/  V 

lit? 

94.'^ 

1  o  u 

O  1  u 

1  9 -A 
1  u 

0-4. 

1  .ITIAT*     IVl  Q  TlllTQ  n^'llT'A                                                 _  _ 

o 

1  1  -J. 

^0  ^ 

U  1 

t  o 

1  \j 

1  vv  V 

tj                                   J  J                                    •                ■                -  - 

0 1  1 

t:  O 

1  u 

X  .7 

1  vv  U 

rT  A  Til            P                                  .            -            _  _ 

9-0 

J.7'9 

1  o  u 

^•9 

O  .i/ 

1  u 

9-0 

lOO-O 

J.  \J 

Silk  .... 

1  4.-4. 

1 D  O 

1  9-4. 

O  ^ 

1  9-1 

X  .J  X 

0-9 

100-0 

(;QT»r»Al"i  .... 
\yoii  Lieu 

1  1-9 

1-1 

i  1 

1  -2 

100-0 

rlnsnprv                               .          .          -  - 

97-7 

19-8 

o 

t:  O 

17-7 
11  1 

7-0 

100-0 

Lace                              -        .        .  - 

9^-Q 

51  'fi 

10'5 

0-7 

6-9 

100-0 

K^Xlld/ii   vr  cn  CO                                              .             -  - 

1  s-n 

lO  V 

S9-9 

\.o  o 

o  u 

0-8 

V  o 

100-0 

T^^lfkpV  nnH  Silirtflriv  IVF^i'niifjipf.iiT'ft 

7-0 

^  1  -9 

19-7 
1  ^  f 

1  -9 

X 

rr  U 

1000 

l^ojil    TrATi  Ot*a  iinn  iTTmsfinrip  IVTitiftc: 

U  0 

o 

1  O 

0-' 

100-0 

VrAf.flllif AT*nnQ  IVI IMP'S        •         .         .  _ 

1 1  -1 

ill 

o  ^  0 

0  ^ 

V  1 

100-0 

Shale  Mines  and  Paraffin  Oil  Works 

141 

29-1 

54-4 

1-7 

0-1 

0-6 

100-0 

Slate  Mines  and  Quarries 

— 

1-2 

25-9 

71-5 

0-5 

0-6 

0-3 

100-0 

Granite  Quarries  and  Works 

0-4 

1-5 

32-0 

40-2 

23-1 

2-5 

0-3 

— 

1000 

Stone  Quarries     -       -       -  - 

— 

2-9 

15-5 

36-6 

34-3 

10-5 

0-2 

— 

100-0 

China  Clay,  &c.,  Works 

— 

— 

88-6 

11-4 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

100-0 

Police  

— 

— 

0-9 

30-7 

43-4 

18-8 

3-6 

2-6 

100-0 

Roads,  Pavements  and  Sewers 

1-0 

7-9 

39-7 

36-9 

6-5 

5-8 

1-6 

0-6 

100-0 

Gasworks 

0-2 

1-3 

8-4 

36-4 

17-4 

16-4 

16-5 

3-4 

100-0 

Waterworks  

— 

0-2 

111 

51-3 

19-9 

11-9 

4-0 

1-6 

100-0 

Pig  Iron  (Blast  Furnaces) 

— 

5-2 

28-3 

23-1 

22-5 

15-0 

2-1 

3-8 

100-0 

General  Engineering,  Iron  and  Brass 
Foundries,  and  Machinery  Trades 

i  U 

Zo  t> 

lo  y 

9Q.Q 

Jo  y 

1  Pi -9 

10  Ji 

0  y 

o  u 

100  0 

Shipbuilding,  Iron  and  Steel  -       -  - 

A.O 

V\i 

lb  / 

14  J 

JU  0 

91  -Q 

zl  y 

1 1  ■* 

1  O  1 

100-0 

X  in  X  lace  vv  orKS  -       .  . 

lb  1 

loo 

1  1 

o  o 

91  -  fi 

100-0 

oaw  iviuis 

O.Q 

Jo 

ol  4 

ly  o 

10  O 

4  y 

100-0 

Brass  Works  and  Metal  Wares 

1-0 

7-2 

18-1 

23-6 

28-4 

10-8 

10-9 

100-0 

Shipbuilding,  Wood  .... 

— 

0-5 

11-0 

18-5 

14-5 

43-6 

9-9 

2-0 

100-0 

\_^oopeiage  vvoiKb-  .... 

r\-'i 
u  O 

D  1 

14  1 

.^0 

97-9 

1  Q'O 

10-1 

100-0 

Coach  and  Carriage  Building 

4-1 

10-9 

26-3 

23-9 

22-6 

6-3 

5-9 

100-0 

Boot  and  Shoe  Making* 

1-2 

10-7 

49  0 

22  9 

10-9 

3-3 

2-0 

100-0 

Breweries  

1-4 

24-8 

37-0 

18-9 

8-2 

4-4 

5-3 

100-0 

Distilleries  

7-6 

45-0 

30  4 

7-9 

4-8 

31 

1-2 

100-0 

Brick  and  Tile,  &c.  Making  - 

3-0 

24-8 

39  6 

18-4 

11-5 

1-6 

1-1 

100-0 

Chemical  Manure  Works 

4-3 

29-1 

27-7 

25-7 

8-6 

2-9 

1-7 

100-0 

Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon  Building  - 

1-6 

22-5 

24-5 

22-6 

25-9 

1-6 

1-3 

100-0 

Mean  of  Percentages 

0-1 

3-9 

25-7 

30-3 

20-5 

11-4 

4-8 

3-3 

100-0 

*  Factory  workers  only. 
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Table  B — (continued.) 

IpERCENTAGE  OF  LADS  AND  BOYS  EMPLOYED  AT  VARIOUS  RATES  OF  WAGES  AT 
I  OCTOBER,  1886,  IN  THE  UNDER-MENTIONED  INDUSTRIES. 

[Based  on  the  Census  of  Wages  of  1886.] 


j 

Half- 
timers. 

Under 
10s. 

Ui  Ills, 
and 
under 

lOb. 

Ul  lOS. 

and 
under 

Li\Jb. 

Ui  zOs. 
and 
under 

Tntnl 



{ Cotton  Manufacture  ------ 

Per  cent. 
22-8 

Per  cent. 
29-1 

Per  cent. 
38-4 

Per  cent. 
9-6 

Per  cent. 
0-1 

Per  cent. 
100-0 

Woollen  „   

8-6 

60-7 

30-5 

0-2 

— 

100-0 

Worsted  and  Stuff*  Manufacture 

37-2 

54-4 

8-4 

— 

— 

100-0 

Linen  Manufacture  

16-0 

81-6 

2-4 

— 

— 

100-0 

Jute           „           -       .       .  . 

24-3 

68-8 

6-9 

— 

— 

100-0 

Hemp,  &c.   ,,          -  ... 

13-9 

81-4 

4-7 

— 

— 

100-0 

Silk  „   

18-2 

53-3 

28-5 

— 

— 

100-0 

Carpet       ,,  -  

2-9 

53-8 

40-8 

2-5 

— 

100  0 

Hosiery  „   

64-0 

36-0 

— 

— 

100-0 

Lace   

— 

61-6 

24-3 

14-1 

— 

100-0 

Smalhvares  

7-9 

84-2 

7-9 

— 

— 

100-0 

Flock  and  Shoddy  Manufacture        -      -  - 

— 

33-3 

66-7 

— 

— 

1000 

1  Coal,  Iron  Ore,  and  Ironstone  Mines  - 

— 

36-5 

58-3 

5-2 

— 

.  100-0 

j  Metalliferous  Mines  

91-5 

8-5 

1000 

Shale  Mines  and  Paraffin  Oil  Works  - 

61-4 

31-4 

7-2 

100-0 

Slate  Mines  and  Quarries  ----- 

80-3 

19-7 

100  0 

i  Granite  Quarries  and  Works     .      .      -  - 

92-1 

7-9 

100-0 

49-3 

50-7 

100-0 

1  China  Clay,  &c.  Works  

70-6 

29-4 

100-0 

Koads,  Pavements,  and  Sewers  -       -       -  - 

58-9 

31-2 

9-9 

1000 

24-8 

45-5 

29-4 

0-3 

100-0 

43-2 

44-3 

10-2 

2-3 

100-0 

Pig  Iron  (Blast  Furnaces)  .... 

36-7 

50-2 

13-1 

100-0 

General  Engineering,  Iron  and  Brass  Foundries, 
and  Machinery  Trades. 

66-4 

28-4 

5-2 

100-0 

Shipbuilding,  Iron  and  Steel     -       -       .  - 

— 

28-0 

53-5 

15-5 

3-0 

1000 

Tin  Plate  Works  - 

— 

35-7 

41-8 

22-5 

— 

100-0 

Saw  Mills  -  

61-9 

31-7 

6-4 

100-0 

Brass  Works  and  Metal  Wares       -  - 

69-8 

26-4 

3-6 

0-2 

100-0 

Shipbuilding,  Wood  ------ 

88-5 

10-7 

0.8 

1000 

Cooperage  Works  

72-6 

23-5 

3-9 

100-0 

Coach  and  Carriage  Building  -       -       -  - 

82-5 

16-9 

0-6 

100-0 

I  Boot  and  Shoe  Making*  

68-4 

25-5 

6-1 

100-0 

Breweries  

53-7 

41-6 

4-7 

100-0 

1  Distilleries 

50-0 

50-0 

100-0 

:  Brick  and  Tile,  &c.  Making  .... 

66-1 

30-6 

3-3 

100-0 

Chemical  Manure  Works  

53-5 

35-6 

10-9 

100  0 

Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon  Building  - 

42-7 

49-4 

7-9 

100-0 

Mean  of  Percentages  - 

4-1 

59-8 

30-8 

5-2 

0-1 

100-0 

4-29.— IX. 


*  Factory  workers  only. 
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Table  B — [continued). 

PERCENTAGE  OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  EMPLOYED  AT  VARIOUS  RATES  OF  WAGES  AT 
OCTOBER,  1886,  IN  THE  UNDER-MENTIONED  INDUSTRIES. 
[Based  on  the  Census  of  Wages  of  1886.] 


A. — Women. 


Of  lOs. 

Of  15s. 

Of  20s. 

Of  25s. 



Under 
10s. 

and 
under 

and 
under 

and 
under 

and 
under 

lotai. 

15 

s. 

20s. 

25s. 

30s. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1  er  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

L/Oftton  Manuiactiire  ..... 

1 

•2 

49 

•7 

35'9 

12-9 

0-3 

100-0 

Woollen  „  

8 

•2 

67 

•2 

24  0 

A.I 

O'l 

100  0 

Yl orsted  and  Stuff  Manufacture 

24 

•2 

75 

1 

0-7 

— 

100-0 

Linen  Manufacture  ------ 

78 

0 

21 

•4 

U'6 

1000 

Jute  „   

73 

•5 

26 

5 

— 

— 

100-0 

Hemp,  &c, 

50 

6 

48 

9 

0  0 

— 

100-0 

OllK                  ,,                 -           -           -           -           .  - 

54 

•9 

42 

2 

O.fi 

100-0 

Carpet        , , 

18 

1 

75 

2 

6  7 

1000 

Hosiery  ,, 

25 

4 

p,  1 

0  1 

n 



100-0 

Lace          ,,  - 

19 

3 

61 

2 

loo 

1000 

Sniallwares      -       -       -       -  ... 

24 

1 

75 

8 

U  1 

100  0 

Flock  and  Shoddy  Manufacture 

59 

7 

40 

3 

— 

— 

100-0 

Coal,  Iron  Ore,  and  Ironstone  Mines 

98 

9 

1 

1 

Metalliferous  Mines  ..... 

100 

0 

— 

— 

100-0 

China,  Clay,  &,c.,  Works  -       -       -       -  . 
Roads,  Pavements,  and  Sewers        -       .  . 

100 

0 

— 

100-0 

100 

0 

100-0 

Tin  Plate  Works  

39 

8 

60 

2 

100-0 

Brass  Works  and  Metal  Wares 

34 

5 

37 

3 

10-0 

16-4 

1-8 

100  0 

Boot  and  Shoe  Making*  -       -       -       .  - 

18 

9 

54 

7 

24-5 

1-5 

0-4 

100  0 

Distilleries 

18 

2 

81 

8 

1000 

Brick  and  Tile,  *fec.,  Making    .       -       .  . 

63 

9 

26 

9 

9-2 

100-0 

Chemical  Manure  Works  .... 

87 

9 

12 

1 

100-0 

Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon  Building  - 

66 

7 

33-3 

100-0 

Mean  of  Percentages  -       .       .  - 

47-8 

43 

0 

7  7 

1-4 

0-1 

100-0 

Girls. 


Half- 
timers. 

Under 
10s. 

Of  10s. 

and 
under 

15s. 

Of  15s. 
and 
under 
20s. 

Of  20s. 

and 
under 

25s. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Cotton  Manufacture        -       -  - 

31-9 

49 

-3 

15-8 

3-0 

100-0 

Woollen  ,,  

9-7 

73 

•3 

17-0 

100-0 

Worsted  and  Stuff  Manufacture 

36-9 

63 

•1 

100-0 

Linen  Manufacture 

19-0 

81 

•0 

100-0 

Jute  „  

41-8 

58 

-2 

100-0 

Hemp,  &c.  ,,  

19-7 

80 

3 

100-0 

Silk  „  

18-9 

SI 

1 

100-0 

Carpet  ,,  

7-2 

92 

8 

100-0 

Hosiery        „  -  

77 

3 

22-7 

100-0 

Lace  ,, 

3-3 

96 

7 

100-0 

Small  wares  ....... 

9-8 

90 

2 

100-0 

Flock  and  Shoddy  Manufacture 

100 

0 

100-0 

Coal,  Iron  Ore,  and  Ironstone  Mines 

100 

0 

100-0 

Metalliferous  Mines  

100 

0 

100-0 

Tin  Plate  Works  

100 

0 

100-0 

Brass  AVorks  and  Metal  Waies 

90 

2 

9-8 

100-0 

Boot  and  Shoe  Making''''  -       -       -       .  - 

95 

8 

3-9 

0-3 

100-0 

Brick  and  Tile,  &c..  Making    -       .       .  . 

80 

4 

19-6 

100-0 

Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon  Building  - 

100 

0 

100-0 

Mean  of  Percentages        .       .       .  . 

10-4 

84-7 

4-7 

0-3 

_     1  100-0 

*  Factory  workers  only. 
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Table  B — (continued.) 

XUMBEE  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  AT  VARIOUS  RATES  OF  WAGES. 


Summary  of  preceding  Tables. 


1 

Half- 
timers. 

Under 
10s. 

Of  10s. 

and 
under 

15s. 

Of  15s. 

and 
under 

20s. 

Of  20s. 

and 
under 

25s. 

Of  25s. 

and 
under 

30s. 

Of  30s. 

and 
under 

35s. 

Of  35s. 

and 
under 

40s. 

Above 
40s. 

Total. 

Average 
Rate 
of 

Wages.* 

MEN. 

Total  numbers  ... 

498 

8,456 

76,392 

119,402 

86,137 

41,121 

15,120 

8,712 

.355,838 

24s.  9d. 

xiopori'ions  oi   totai  uuuiueia 
paid  at  different  rates  :— 

Mean    of  percentages 
given  in  Table  No.  1. 
Percentage  of  aggregate 
numbers  dealt  with. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

01 

01 

Per 
cent. 

3-9 

2-4 

]'er 
cent. 

25"7 

21-5 

Per 
cent. 

30-3 

336 

Per 
cent. 

20-5 

24-2 

Per 
cent. 

11-4 

11-6 

Per 
cent. 

4-8 

4-2 

Per 
cent. 

33 

2-4 

Per 
cent. 

lOO'O 

100-0 

24s.  5d. 
24s.  9d. 

t 

LADS  AND 

BOYS. 

Total  Numbers  -             ^  - 

9,581 

39,861 

26,059 

4,655 

97 

80,253 

9s.  2d. 

Proportions  of  total  numbers 
paid  at  different  rates  : — 
j              Mean    of  percentages 
t                  given  in  Table  No.  2 
Percentage  of  aggregate 
numbers  dealt  with. 

Per 
cent. 

4-1 

11-9 

Per 
cent. 

59-8 

49-7 

Per 
cent. 

30-8 

32-5 

Per 
cent. 

5-2 

5-8 

Per 
cent. 

0-1 

0-1 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

100-0 

100-0 

9s.  5d. 
9s.  2d. 

WOMEN. 

Total  Numbers  -      -      -  - 

39,235 

75,646 

27,969 

8,215 

198 

1 

151,263 

I2s.  Ud. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Proportions  of  total  numbers 
paid  at  different  rates  : — 

Mean    of  percentages 
given  in  Table  No.  3. 
Percentage  of  aggregate 
numbers  dealt  with. 

cent. 

cent. 
47-8 
26-0 

cent. 
43-0 
50-0 

cent. 
7-7 
18-5 

cent. 
1-4 
5-4 

cent. 
0-1 
0-1 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 
100-0 
100-0 

lis.  If^. 
12s.  Md. 

GIRLS. 

Total  Numbers  ... 

13,238 

30,500 

4,321 

698 

15 

48,772 

Gs.  5d. 

Proportions  of  total  numbers 
paid  at  different  rates  : — 

Mean   of  percentages 
given  in  Table  No.  4. 
Percentage  of  aggregate 
numbers  dealt  with. 

Per 
cent. 

10'4 

27-2 

Per 
cent. 

84-7 

62-5 

Per 
cent. 

4-7 

8-9 

Per 
cent. 

0-  2 

1-  4 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

100-0 

100-0 

6s.  9d. 
6s.  5d. 

r  These  rates  are  based  on  the  figures  in  the  preceding  columns,  the  mean  rate  in  each  group  being  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  the  calculation.  In  the  case  of  iMen,  the  group  under  10s.  has  been  taken  at  8s.  Id.,  and  that 
above  40s.  at  45s.  Id.  For  Women,  the  group  under  iOs.  has  been  taken  at  8s.  5d.,  and  that  above  25s.  at  26s.  3d 
Ihe  group  under  10s.  has  been  taken  at  7s.  6d.  for  Lads  and  Boys,  and  at  6s.  Ud.  for  Girls.  Half-timers  have 
been  taken  at  2s.  Ud.  for  Boys  and  at  2s.  8d.  for  Girls. 
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TABLE   C— COURSE   OF    MONEY  WAGES  IN   THE   UNITED    KINGDOM    FOR  CERTAIN 

SPECIFIED  TRADES. 
CARPENTERS,  1872-1908. 
Hourly  Rates  of  Wages  of  Carpenters  in  the  under-mentioned  Towns  as  Recognised  by 

Trade  Unions. 


Year  (at  1st  January). 

London. 

Manchester 

Birmi'ham. 

Newcastle. 

\  Belfast. 

Glasgow. 

1872   

d. 

8 

d. 

4 

d. 

6A 

d. 

4 

d. 

5s.  per  day 

6-L 

1873 

4 

7 

4 

7' 

1874   

9 

8 

7* 

7 

7* 

2 

8 

1875   

9 

8 

2 

81 

i 

1876   

9 

H 

7* 

2 

8A 

7 

8A 

1877  ------ 

9 

8 

9 

1878   

9 

9 

8i 

7| 

9 

1879   

9 

8J 

^ 

8i 

7i 

7 

1880  ------- 

9 

8 

7i 

6f 

z 

1881  

9 

8 

71 

7i 

6f 

4 

6i 

1882  ------ 

9 

8 

7| 

4 

7i 

4 

8 

6f 

7 

1883   

9 

8 

7f 

7 

7 

1884   

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7i 

1885   

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

1886   

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7* 

1887   

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7^ 

1888   

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7^ 

1889   

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7i 

1890   

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

8 

1891  

9 

8i 

Z 

8i 

7i 

8 

1892  ------ 

9 

8^ 

8i 

H 

8i 

1893   

9^ 

^\ 

8i 

8* 

z 

71 

8i 

1894  ------ 

H 

8| 

9 

8i 

I* 

8^ 

1895  -   

n 

81- 

9 

9 

J* 

8^ 

1896   

H 

9 

9 

9 

7| 

8^ 

1897  -   

10 

9 

9 

9 

7f 
8| 

9 

1898   

10 

9 

9 

9 

9^ 

1899   

10 

9 

9* 

9| 

8| 

H 

1900   

10 

H 

10 

8| 

10 

1901  

101 

n 

9i 

10 

8^ 

10 

1902  ----- 

io| 

H 

9i 

10 

10 

1903   

9i 

10 

10 

1904   

H 

9i 
9* 

10 

8| 

10 

1905  ------ 

10 

«i 

10 

1906   

lOtIr 

n 

9i 

8i 

9^ 

1907   

lot 

H 

9* 

8i 

9^ 

1908  ------ 

io| 

H 

n 

8i 

H 

BRICKLAYERS'    LABOURERS,  1883-1908. 
Hourly  Rates  of  Wages  of  Bricklayers'  Labourers  in  the  under-mentioned  Towns. 

(Extracted  from  the  Master  Builders'  Association  Statements  of  Bates  of  Wages.) 


Year  (at  1st  January). 


London. 

Manchester. 

Birmingham. 

Glasgow.* 

d. 

d. 

d. 

6 

H 

5 

5 

6 

H 

5 

5 

6 

H 

5 

6 

H 

5 

5f 

H 

5 

41  4f 

5f 

H 

5 

4f 

H 

5 

4|  4f 

6 

H 

H 

5 

6 

H 

5 

6 

5i 

6 

6 

5^ 

H 

6 

6 

H 

6 

6 

H 

H 

6 

6 

H 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5| 

7 

6 

H 

5l 

7 

6 

5| 

7 

6 

^ 

5^ 

7 

6 

H 

5^ 

7 

6 

H 

5^ 

7 

6 

H 

5^ 

7 

6 

H 

7 

6 

H 

H 

7 

6 

H 

H 

7 

6 

u 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


i'lie  raies  ^iveu  tor  Glasi;ow  are  for  masons'  labourers. 
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Table  C — (continued). 
COAL  HEWERS,  1872-1908. 
Rates  of  Wages  of  Coal  Hewers  in  the  under-mentioned  Districts. 
(The  Hates  given  are  the  Nominal  Daily  Rates,  not  the  Actual  Earnings.) 


Year  (at  1st  January).  ( 

^Northumberland 
SteamCoal  Pits) 
PerDay(6  hours) 

Durham 
Per  Day 
(6  hours). 

S.  Staffordshire 

and 
E.  Worcester- 
shire (Thick 
Coal)  Per  Day. 

W.  Scotland 
Per  Day. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s 

s 

d 

1872 

6 

1 

5 

0 

1873   

8 

oi 

6 

5 

0 

1874   

9 

H 

7 

5 

6 

1875   

7 

8 

6 

4 

0 

1876   

7 

0^ 

5  lOi 

4 

0 

1877   

6 

1 

5 

Of 

3 

6 

1878   -  - 

5 

3-88 

4 

8i 

3 

0 

1879   

4 

9-50 

4 

8i 

3 

0 

3 

6 

1880   

4 

9-50 

4 

2 

3 

3 

4 

9 

1881  

4 

9-50 

4 

H 

3 

0 

4 

3 

1882   -  . 

4 

9-50 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

1883    -       -       -  - 

4 

9-50 

4 

5 

3 

8 

4 

9 

1884   

5 

0-37 

4 

6^ 

3 

8 

5 

3 

1885   

4 

11-65 

4 

5f 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1886   

4 

10-22 

4 

5 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1887   

4 

9-50 

4 

4i 

3 

4 

3 

9 

1888   

4 

2-31 

4 

4i 

3 

4 

3 

11 

1889   

4 

5-19 

4 

4i 

3 

8 

4 

4 

1890   

5 

9 

5 

5 

4 

4 

6 

0 

1891  

6 

3-47 

5 

8 

4 

8 

6 

0 

1892   

6 

2-75 

5 

11 

4 

8 

6 

0 

1893   

5 

9 

5 

5 

4 

8 

5 

0 

1894   

5 

9 

5 

5 

4 

8 

6 

0 

1895  ....... 

5 

7-56 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

0 

1896    -  -   

5 

1-81 

4 

11 

4 

4 

4 

6 

1897   

4 

11-65 

4 

11 

4 

4 

4 

6 

1898   

5 

1-09 

5 

0 

4 

4 

4 

6 

1899   

5 

8-28 

5 

5 

4 

5 

6 

0 

1900   

5 

11-87 

5 

lOi 

4 

8 

6 

3 

1901  

7 

8-84 

7 

5 

5 

0 

8 

0 

1902   

6 

7-78 

6 

2 

5 

4 

6 

0 

1903   . 

6 

0-59 

5 

10| 

5 

0 

5 

9 

1904  ....... 

5 

11-16 

5 

9^ 

4 

10 

5 

6 

1905   

5 

8-28 

5 

6| 

4 

8 

5 

6 

1906   '  . 

5 

6-13 

5 

6i 

4 

8 

5 

6 

1907   

5 

1116 

5 

9^ 

4 

8 

5 

9 

1908  ....... 

7 

0-82 

6 

i 

101 

5 

2 

7 

C 

6tO 
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Table  C — (continued.) 
FITTERS,  1851-1908. 

Weekly  Rates  of  Wages  of  Fitters  as  Recognised  in  the  under-mentioned  Towns  by  Trade 

Unions. 


Year 
(At  1st  January). 

London. 

Manchester. 

l3iriiiin^ 

nam. 

Newcastle. 

(jrlasgow 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

7 

a. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

1851  to 

1861  - 

34 

0 

— 

— 

1862  to 

1865  - 

35 

0 

— 

— 

1866  to 

1874  - 

36 

0 

— 

— 

1875  - 

- 

36 

0 

34 

0 

32 

0 

31 

0 

27  0 

1876  - 

- 

36 

0 

34 

0 

32 

0 

31 

0 

27  0 

1877  - 

- 

36 

0 

31 

0 

32 

0 

30 

0 

27  0 

1878  - 

- 

36 

0 

34 

0 

32 

0 

30 

0 

27  0 

1879  - 

- 

36 

0 

34 

0 

32 

0 

29 

0 

27  0 

1880  - 

- 

36 

0 

32 

0 

32 

0 

28 

0 

27  0 

1881  - 

36 

0 

32 

0 

32 

0 

29 

0 

27  0 

1882  -  . 

- 

36 

0 

34 

0 

32 

0 

29 

9 

28  1| 

1S83  - 

- 

38 

0 

34 

0 

32 

0 

30 

0 

28  1| 

1884  - 

- 

38 

0 

34 

0 

32 

0 

32 

0 

28  li 

1885  -  , 

- 

38 

0 

34 

0 

32 

0 

32 

0 

28  1| 

1886  - 

- 

38 

0 

34 

0 

32 

0 

32 

0 

28  ]l 

1887  - 

- 

38 

0 

32 

0 

32 

0 

30 

0 

29  3 

1888  - 

38 

0 

32 

0 

32 

0 

30 

0 

29  3 

1889  - 

- 

38 

0 

34 

0 

32 

0 

33 

6 

29  3 

1890  - 

• 

38 

0 

34 

0 

32 

0 

34 

0 

30  4| 

1891  -  . 

- 

38 

0 

34 

0 

32 

0 

34 

0 

30  41 

1892  - 

- 

38 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 

35 

0 

30  q 

J  ovo  ■ 

38 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 

35 

0 

30  41 

1894  - 

38 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 

31 

6 

30  41 

1895  - 

38 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 

31 

6 

30  H 

1896  - 

38 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 

31 

6 

30  41 

1897  - 

38 

0 

36 

0 

34 

0 

33 

6 

33  9 

1898  - 

38 

0 

36 

0 

34 

0 

35 

0 

34  101 

1899  - 

38 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

36  0 

1900  - 

38 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

36  0 

1901  - 

38 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

36  0 

1902  - 

39 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

36  0 

1903  - 

39 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

36  0 

1904  - 

39 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

35 

0 

35  0 

1905  - 

39 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

35 

0 

35  0 

1906  - 

39 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

35 

0 

36  0 

1907  - 

40 

0 

37 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

36  0 

1908  - 

40 

0 

38 

0 

37 

0 

36 

0 

36  0 
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Table  C — (continued). 
IRON  FOUNDEKS,  1874-1908. 


Weekly  Eates  of  Wages  of  Ikon  Founders  as  Recognised  in  the  under-mentioned  Towns 

by  Trade  Unions. 


Year  (at  1st  January). 

London. 

Manchester. 

Birmingham. 

Belfast. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

i874   

38 

0 

38 

0 

36 

0 

31 

0 

1875   

38 

0 

38 

0 

36 

0 

34 

0 

1876   

38 

0 

38 

0 

36 

0 

34 

0 

1877   

38 

0 

38 

0 

36 

0 

34 

0 

1878   

38 

0 

38 

0 

36 

0 

34 

0 

1879   

O  O 

OO 

0 

36 

0 

ob 

0 

34 

u 

1880   

38 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

31 

0 

1881  

38 

0 

36 

0 

OO 

0 

Q  1 

oi 

u 

18-82     .       -       -       .  - 

38 

0 

38 

0 

36 

0 

34 

0 

1883   

38 

0 

38 

0 

36 

0 

34 

0 

1884   

38 

0 

38 

0 

36 

0 

33 

0 

1885   

38 

0 

38 

0 

36 

0 

32 

0 

1886   

38 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

31 

0 

1887   

38 

0 

36 

0 

36 

0 

31 

0 

1888   

38 

0 

38 

0 

36 

0 

31 

0 

1889     .'      .       -       -  - 

38 

0 

38 

0 

36 

0 

34 

0 

1890     .       -       .       -  - 

38 

0 

38 

0 

36 

0 

34 

0 

1891           -  '  • 

38 

0 

38 

0 

36 

0 

34 

0- 

1892   

38 

0 

38 

0 

36 

0 

34 

0 

1893 

38 

0 

38 

0 

36 

0 

33 

0 

1894   

0 

OO 

yj 

36 

0 

32 

0 

1895   

38 

0 

38 

0 

36 

0 

32 

0 

1896   

s. 

38  to 

s. 

40 

38 

0 

36 

0 

32 

0 

1897   

40  to 

42 

39 

0 

s. 

36  to 

s. 

38 

s, 

36  to 

s. 

38 

1898   

40  to 

42 

40 

0 

38  to 

40 

37  to 

39 

1899     -      -       -  - 

40  to 

42 

40 

0 

38  to 

40 

38  to 

40 

1900   

40  to 

42 

40 

0 

38  to 

40 

38  to 

40 

1901  

40  to 

42 

40 

0 

38  to 

40 

38  to 

40 

1902   

40  to 

42 

40 

0 

38  to 

40 

38  to 

40 

1903   

40  to 

42 

40 

0 

38  to 

40 

38  to 

4Q 

1904     -      -      -      -  - 

40  to 

42 

40 

0 

38  to 

40 

38  to 

40 

1905   

40  to 

42 

40 

0 

38  to 

40 

38  to 

40 

1906   

40  to 

42 

40 

0 

38  to 

40 

38  to 

40 

1907   

40  to 

42 

41 

0 

38  to 

40 

38  to 

40 

1908   

41  to 

43 

42 

0 

38  to 

40 

39  to 

41 
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Table  C — (continued). 
COMPOSITOES,  1848-1908. 


Weekly  Rates  of  Wages  of  Compositors  as  Eecognised  in  the  under-mentioned  Towns  by 

Trade  Unions. 


Year 
(At  1st  January). 

London. 

Manchester. 

Birmin 

ghara. 

Newcastle. 

Belfast. 

Glasgow. 

1848  to  1871 

- 

s. 
33 

d. 

0 

s. 

— 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

— 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1872  to  1879 

- 

36 

0 

— 

— 

1880  - 

- 

36 

0 

35 

0 

Q  A 

A 

u 

32 

0 

30 

0 

32 

6 

1881  - 

— 

36 

0 

35 

0 

QA 
oU 

A 

u 

32 

0 

30 

0 

32 

6 

1882  - 

- 

36 

0 

35 

0 

QA 

A 
U 

32 

0 

30 

0 

32 

6 

1883  - 

- 

36 

0 

35 

0 

OU 

A 

32 

0 

30 

0 

32 

6 

1884  - 

- 

36 

0 

35 

0 

QA 

A 

32 

0 

30 

0 

32 

6 

1885  - 

- 

36 

0 

35 

0 

^!A 

A 

u 

32 

0 

30 

0 

32 

6 

1886  - 

- 

36 

0 

35 

0 

QA 

A 
U 

32 

0 

30 

0 

32 

6 

1887  - 

- 

36 

0 

35 

0 

QA 

A 
U 

32 

0 

30 

0 

32 

6 

1888  - 

- 

36 

0 

35 

0 

A 

A 
U 

32 

0 

30 

0 

32 

6 

1889  - 

- 

36 

0 

35 

0 

QA 

A 
U 

32 

0 

30 

0 

32 

6 

1890  - 

- 

36 

0 

35 

0 

QA 

A 

u 

32 

0 

30 

0 

32 

6 

1891  - 

- 

38 

0 

35 

0 

OO 

A 
U 

33 

6 

32 

6 

32 

6 

1892  - 

38 

0 

35 

0 

Q 

DO 

A 

0 

33 

6 

32 

6 

34 

0 

1893  - 

38 

0 

?5 

0 

Q  Q 
OO 

A 
V 

33 

6 

32 

6 

34 

0 

1894  - 

38 

0 

35 

0 

Q  -3 
00 

V 

33 

6 

32 

6 

34 

0 

1895  - 

38 

0 

35 

0 

33 

0 

33 

6 

32 

6 

34 

0 

1896  - 

38 

0 

35 

0 

33 

0 

33 

6 

32 

6 

34 

0 

1897  - 

38 

0 

35 

0 

33 

0 

33 

6 

32 

6 

34 

0 

1898  - 

38 

0 

35 

0 

33 

0 

33 

6 

32 

6 

34 

0 

1899  - 

38 

0 

35 

0 

34 

6 

33 

6 

32 

6 

34 

0 

1900  - 

38 

0 

35 

0 

31 

6 

33 

6 

32 

6 

34 

0 

1901  - 

38 

0 

35 

0 

34 

6 

35 

0 

32 

6 

34 

0 

1902  - 

39 

0 

35 

0 

.  34 

6 

35 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 

1903  - 

39 

0 

35 

0 

34 

6 

35 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 

1904  - 

39 

0 

35 

0 

34 

6 

35 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 

1905  - 

39 

0 

35 

0 

34 

6 

35 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 

1906  - 

39 

0 

35 

0 

34 

6 

35 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 

1907  - 

39 

0 

35 

0 

34 

6 

35 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 

1908  - 

39 

0 

3G 

6 

38 

0 

35 

0 

35 

0 

35 

6 
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Table  C— (continued). 


WAGES    OF   COTTON  OPERATIVES. 


[The  Statement  shows  the  percentage  that  wages  were  above  ( +  )  or  lelow  (  -  )  List  Prices  at  the  end  of  each  i/ear.] 


End  OF  Year. 


1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
186.3 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
189-2 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900-1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


Cotton  Spinning. 


Bolton  List. 


Per  cent. 

No  list. 

List  adopted 
List  prices 

+  5_ 
List  prices 
List  prices 
List  prices 
List  prices 
List  prices 

+  5_ 
List  piices 
List  prices 

-5 

-5 
List  prices 

+  5 

+  5_ 
List  prices 

+  5 

+  5 
List  prices 
List  prices 

-10 

-  5 

-  5 

-  5 

-  5 

-  5 
-10 
-10 
-10 

-  5 

-  5 
List  prices 

.  List  prices 
List  prices 
List  prices 
List  prices 
List  prices 
List  prices 
List  prices 
List  prices 
List  prices 

+  5 

+  5 

+  5 

+  10 


Oldham  List. 


Per  cent. 


No  List. 


List  adoptod 

-  5 
-15 
-20 

-  15 
-10 

-  10 
-10 
-10 
-15 
-15 
-15 
-10 

-  10 
-10 

-  5 

-  5 

-  7-91 

-  7-91 

-  7-91 

-  7-91 

-  7-91 

-  7-91 

-  5 
List  prices 
List  prices 

+  5 
+  10 


Cotton  Weaving. 


Blackburn  and  Uniform 
Lkts. 


Per  cent. 
Blackburn  list  adopted  +  10 

List  prices 

List  prices 

List  prices 

List  prices 

List  prices 

List  prices 
+  5_ 

List  prices 

List  prices 

List  prices 
:  List  prices 

List  prices 
,  List  prices 

List  revised 
■  List  prices 

-  5 
List  prices 
List  prices 
List  prices 
List  prices 
List  prices 
List  prices 
List  prices 
List  prices 

-10 

-  15 

-  15 
-10 

-  10 
-15 

-  10 
10 
10 

-10 

-  10 

-  10 

-  10 

-  10 

Uniform  list  adopted  -  10 
-10 

-  10 

-  10 

-  10 

-  10 

-  10 

-  n 

-  H 

List  prices 
List  prices 
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Table  C — (continued). 

PERCENTAGE  CHANGES  IN  EATES  OF  WAGES  IN  THE  FLAX  AND  JUTE  TRADES 

IN  DUNDEE. 


Date  of  Change. 


Amount  of  Chano;e. 


Increases. 


Decreases. 


Date  of  Change. 


Amount  of  Change. 


Increases. 


Decreases. 


1871. 


February 
September 


January 
March  - 


July 


1872. 


1873. 


1875. 


May  - 
July  - 
November 


1877. 


August 


1878. 


November 


1879. 


February 
December 


1883. 


January 
August 


1884. 


March  ■ 
Ju)y 

November 


Per  Cent. 
5 
5 


Per  Cent. 


10 
5 


5 
5 

5t 


1885. 

March 
September  - 


June  - 


1886. 


1887. 


January 

1888. 
September  - 
December  - 

1889. 
September  • 


1890. 


February 


1892. 


May  - 


1899. 
December  - 

1900-1905. 
1906. 


March 


1907. 


February 


Per  Cent. 


n 


Per  Cent. 

5 

2^  to  5 


No  general  changes. 

5§ 
5 


*  In  September,  1882,  mechanics'  wages  were  advanced  5  per  cent.,  but  no  alteration  was  made  in  the 
wages  of  other  workpeople. 

t  This  reduction  affected  the  wages  of  piece-workers  and  mechanics  only  ;  the  mill  hands  on  set  wages 
^vere  not  reduced. 

J  This  advance  was  to  the  spinning  mill  workers,  including  reelers  and  winders,  and  did  not  affect 
weaving  factory  workers  and  mechanics. 


§  This  advance  affected  the  wages  of  jute  spinners  and  preparers  only. 
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Table  C — {confirmed). 
SEAMEN,  1870-1906. 


Predominant  Monthly  Rates  of  Wages  of  Able  Seamen  on  Steamships  sailing  from 

under-mentioned  PORTS. 


Voyage. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1902. 

1 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

I. — Liverpool. 


s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

North    America  : 

80 

70  to  80 

90 

80  and  90 

80  and  90 

80  and  90 

80  and  90 

80  and  90 

80  and  90 

East  Coast. 

South  America  and 

60 

55  to  60 

80 

70 

70  and  80 

70 

70 

70 

70 

West  Indies. 

East    Indies  and 

55 

55 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

China. 

Mediterranean 

60 

55 

80 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

II. — London. 


s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

North  America  -. 

70  to  80 

65  to  70 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

East  Coast. 

South  America  and 

60  to  65 

65 

80  to  85 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

AVest  Indies. 

Australia  and  New 

50 

60  to  65 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

Zealand. 

East    Indies  and 

60  to  65 

60  to  65 

80  to  85 

80 

80 

80  and  85 

80  and  85 

80  and  85 

80  and  85 

China. 

Mediterranean 

60  to  70 

65  to  75 

80  to  90 

80  and  85j80  and  85 

80  and  85 

80  and  85 

80  and  85 

80  and  85 

III.— Glasgow. 


s. 

s. 

s.  d. 

s. 

s 

s. 

s. 

s. 

s 

North    America  : 

80 

70 

92  6 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

East  Coast. 

Mediterranean 

65 

60  to  70 

80  0 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

429.-IX 


4  T  2 
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EMIGRATION  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1887-1906. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  no  accurate  information  is  available  in  Great  Britain*  as  to  the 
number  of  emigrants,  properly  so  called,  i.e.,  persons  of  British  origin  leaving  the  country 
to  settle  abroad.  The  annual  "  Emigration  "  Reports  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
deal  solely  with  the  movement  of  passengers  into  and  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Theyj 
are  based  on  the  passenger  lists  returned  by  shipping  companies  under  Sections  311  and 
336  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  which  do  not  require  any  statement  as  to  thet 
passenger's  intention  to  settle  abroad  or  otherwise,  but  only  his  name,  sex,  age.i 
nationality,  conjugal  condition,  and  occupation,  the  number  of  his  ticket,  and  the 
port  of  his  embarkation  and  debarkation. 

The  following  Table  summarises  the  passenger  movement,  inward  and  outward, 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  countries  out  of  Europe  : — 


Year. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Balance  Outward. 

KritisVi 

and 
Irish. 

Foreigners. 

Total.! 

RTlt.lcsll 

and 
Irish. 

Foreigners. 

Total.! 

and 
Irish. 

Foreigners. 

Total.! 

1887 

281,487 

108,572 

396,494 

85,475 

32,008 

119,013 

196,012 

76,564 

277,481 

1888 

279,928 

113,230 

398,494 

94,133 

33,895 

128,879 

185,795 

79,335 

269,615 

1889 

253,795 

83,466 

342,641 

103,070 

43,122 

147,398 

150,725 

40,344 

195,243 

1890 

218,116 

94,515 

315,980 

109,470 

44,663 

155,910 

108,646 

49,852 

160,070 

1891 

218,507 

112,275 

334,543 

103,037 

47,197 

151,369 

115,470 

65,078 

183,174 

1892 

210,042 

107,351 

321,397 

97,780 

44,673 

143,747 

112,262 

62,678 

177,650 

1893 

208,814 

95,123 

307,633 

102,119 

37,634 

141,054 

106,695 

57,489 

166,579 

1894 

156,030 

67,032 

226,827 

118,309 

66,129 

185,799 

37,721 

903 

41,028 

1895 

185,181 

82,818 

271,772 

109,418 

64,803 

175,674 

75,763 

18,015 

96,098 

1396 

161,925 

76,015 

241,952 

101,742 

56,509 

159,913 

60,183 

19,506 

82,039 

1897 

146,460 

62,932 

213,280 

95,221 

57,994 

155,114 

51,239 

4.938 

58,166 

1898 

140,644 

60,551 

205,171 

91,248 

46,362 

139,346 

49,396 

14,189 

65,825 

1899 

146,362 

90,020 

240,696 

100,246 

59,576 

162,111 

46,116 

30,444 

78,585 

1900 

168,825 

124,722 

298,561 

97,637 

74,681 

175,747 

71,188 

50,041 

122,814 

1901 

171,715 

124,354 

302,575 

99,699 

60,736 

165,018 

72,016 

63,618 

137,557 

1902 

205,662 

174,291 

386,779 

104,115 

62,159 

170,874 

101,547 

112,132 

215,905 

1903 

259,950 

181,539 

449,006 

112,914 

82,390 

199,685 

147,036 

99,149 

249,321 

1904 

271,435 

174,354 

453,877 

144,581 

92,172 

241,896 

126,854 

82,182 

211,981 

1905 

262,077 

188,422 

459,662 

122,712 

77,908 

205,193 

139,365 

110,514 

254,469 

1906 

325,1.37 

229,142 

557,737 

130,466 

95,264 

230,165 

194,671 

133,878 

327,572 

It  will  be  evident  that,  if  we  may  assume  that  the  number  of  passengers  travelling  on 
business  or  for  pleasure,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  settling  abroad,  is  approximately 
the  same  in  each  direction,  the  "  balance  outward,"  or  excess  of  out-going  over  in-coming 
passengers,  may  be  taken  as  roughly  representing  the  number  of  actual  emigrants.  Using 
"  emigrants,"  then,  in  the  sense  of  the  "  balance  outward  "  of  passengers,  we  find  the 
emigration  from  this  country  to  consist  of  two  main  streams : — (i)  the  British  and  Irish 
emigrants,  and  (ii)  foreign  emigrants.  Taking  first  the  foreign  emigrants,  we  notice 
that  their  numbers  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  varied  enormously,  from  less  than 

*  Ireland  has  an  entirely  separate  set  of  emigration  statistics,  in  addition  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
statistics  which  relate  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  These  separate  Irish  statistics  show  the  number 
of  passengers  leaving  Irish  ports  (including  a  small  number  going  to  England  or  Scotland),  and  declarinff 
their  intention  of  settling  abroad. 

t  Including  passengers  whose  nationality  was  not  distinguished. 
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1,000  in  1894  to  over  100,000  in  each  of  the  years  1902, 1905  and  1906.  In  one  year  (1902) 
they  actually  exceeded  the  British  and  Irish  emigrants  in  number.  For  the  first  twelve 
years  of  the  period  under  review  they  rarely  numbered  one  half  of  the  native  emigrants, 
but  from  1899  onwards  they  have  increased  largely  both  in  numbers  and  in  proportion  to 
the  native  emigrants.  These  foreign  emigrants  are  mostly  transmigrants  ;  many  of  them 
being  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Finns,  who  enter  the  country  at  Hull,  and  cross  to 
Liverpool,  whence  they  re-embark  immediately  to  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
Thus  these  foreign  emigrants  hardly  concern  this  country  at  all  as  a  social  problem; 
they  are  only  important  as  a  valuable  source  of  income  to  our  shipping  companies. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  emigrants  of  British  and  Irish  origin — using  the  word  "  emi- 
grants," as  before,  in  the  sense  of  the  excess  of  out-going  over  in-coming  passengers.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  British  and  Irish  emigrants  has  risen  almost  continuously 
from  38,000  in  1894  (the  minimum  during  the  twenty  years  under  consideration)  to  195,000 
in  1906.  The  years  1887-9  and  1903-5  were  also  years  of  high  emigration,  the  total  for 
1887  exceeding  even  the  high  figure  attained  in  1906  ;  while  the  other  years  mentioned 
show  totals  varying  from  127,000  to  186,000.  The  entire  period  from  1894  to  1901,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  period  of  low  emigration,  the  balance  outwards  never  exceeding 
76,000.  The  following  Table  shows  the  distribution  of  these  emigrants,  by  countries  of 
destination  : — 


British  and  Irish  Emigrants  (Balance  Outward  of  British  and  Irish  Passengers). 


Ykar. 

To 
British 
North 
America. 

To 
Australia 
and  New 
Zealand. 

To 
Cape 
Colony 
and  Natal 

To  Other 

British 

Possessions. 
* 

Total  to 
British 
Posses- 
sions. 
* 

io  United 
States. 

To  Other 
Foreign 
Countries 

Total  to 

Foreign 

Countries. 
* 

Total 
to  all 
Countries 

1887 

25,177 

23,925 

1,823 

1,904 

52,829 

143,183 

143,183 

196,012 

1888 

26,036 

20,740 

2,985 

4,079 

53,840 

131,955 

131,955 

185,795 

1889 

19,627 

17,856 

9,015 

6,848 

53,346 

97,379 

97,379 

150,725 

1890 

12,995 

10,956 

3,814 

3,208 

30,97S 

77,673 

77,673 

108,646 

1891 

12,578 

9,835 

3,337 

2,133 

27,883 

87,587 

87,587  1 

115,470 

1892 

13,944 

5,344 

3,744 

1,889 

24,921 

87,341 

87,341 

112,262 

1893 

15,573 

1,005 

6,606 

1,990 

25,174 

81,521 

81,521 

106,695 

1894 

7,203 

1,811 

6,311 

2,074 

17,399 

20,478 

156\ 

20,322 

37,721 

1895 

5,951 

959 

11,930 

1,028 

19,868 

55,443 

452 

55,895 

75,763 

1896 

5,728 

1,006 

10,433 

2,323 

19,490 

39,709 

984 

40,693 

60,183 

1897 

5,631 

4,556 

6,158 

2,627 

18,972 

31,689 

578 

32,267  : 

51,239 

1898 

7,846 

3,633 

5,664 

2,541 

19,684 

29,766 

54-1 

29,712 

49,396 

1899 

8,015 

3,889 

6,189j 

1,602 

7,317 

38,839 

m 

38,799 

46,116 

1900 

7,803 

6,259 

7,417 

1,959 

23,438 

47,978 

228\ 

47,750 

71,188 

1901 

7,121 

6,570 

8,937 

2,611 

25,239 

45,883 

894 

46,777 

72,016 

1902 

14,730 

4,366 

28,044 

2,552 

49,692 

51,617 

238 

51,855 

101,547 

1903 

45,866 

3,693 

28,017 

3,460 

81,036 

65,392 

608 

66,000 

147,036 

1904 

51,284 

5,240 

8S3j 

3,848 

59,539 

66,790 

525 

67,315 

126,854 

1905 

62,503 

7,251 

3,221 

4,084 

77,059 

60,997 

1,309 

62,306 

139,365 

1906 

91,263 

9,920 

3,160\ 

7,155 

105,178 

8.5,941 

3,552 

89,493 

194,671 

The  outstanding  features  of  this  Table  are  the  rapid  increase  in  emigration  to  Canada 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  comparative  decline  in  emigration  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  to  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  Canada.  The  decline  in  emi- 
gration to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  indeed,  becomes  even  more  remarkable  if  the  table 
be  carried  back  a  few  more  years.    Thus,  in  1883  the  number  of  emigrants  to  Australia 


*  The  figures  given  under  these  headings  are  exact  for  the  years  1894  to  1906,  but  are  only  approximately 
correct  as  regards  the  earlier  years,  being  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  outward  balance  of  passengers  to 
"  All  other  places  out  of  Europe  "  was  entirely  accounted  for  by  places  within  the  British  Empire.  As  regards 
this  assumption,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  balance  is  accounted  for  by  the  British  East  Indies, 

\  Balance  inwards. 
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and  New  Zealand  was  no  less  than  64,000,  as  compared  with  only  37,000  to  Canada  ;  and 
emigration  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  exceeded  30,000  in  each  of  the  years  1882-6.  ' 
Emigration  to  the  United  States  reached  its  maximum  in  the  years  1881-3,  with  an  average 
of  nearly  150,000,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  30,000  to  Canada ;  whereas  in  1905-6 
the  number  of  emigrants  to  Canada  actually  exceeded  the  number  to  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  "  destinations  "  of  passengers  relate 
solely  to  the  ports  at  which  they  disembark,  and  not  necessarily  to  the  actual  country  of 
final  destination.  Thus  it  is  known,  from  returns  voluntarily  furnished  by  the  shipping 
companies,  that  1,903  British  and  8,924  foreign  passengers  who  contracted  to  land  at 
Canadian  ports  in  1906  were  intending  to  proceed  to  the  United  States  ;  and  that  3,945  j 
British  and  1,925  foreign  passengers  who  contracted  to  land  in  the  United  States  were 
proceeding  to  Canada.  These  voluntary  returns  cannot  be  regarded  as  affording  an  ex- 
haustive account  of  such  indirect  emigration  ;  but,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  suggest  that  the 
number  of  British  and  Irish  passengers  to  Canada  may  be  somewhat  greater  than  that 
shown  in  the  tabl©,  and  the  number  to  the  United  States  somewhat  less. 


The  following  Table  shows  separately  the  number  of  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish 
emigrants  {i.e.,  "  balance  outward  "  of  passengers),  respectively,  from  the  year  1895 
onwards,  that  being  the  first  year  for  which  the  particulars  can  be  given  : — 


Year. 

Nationality. 

To 

CJnited  States. 

To 

British  North 
America. 

To  Australia 

and 
New  Zealand. 

To 

Cape  Colony 
and  Natal. 

To  other 
countries. 

Total  to  all 
countries 

1895  - 

English 

Scotch 

Irish 

23,800 
3,616 
28,027 

5,466 
270 
215 

1,366 

463* 
56 

10,877 
1,033 
20 

1,785 

221* 
78* 

43,294 
4,229 
28,240 

1896  - 

English 

Scotch 

Irish 

15,868 
2,836 
21,005 

4,639 
679 
410 

1,616 

89* 

8,833 
1,289 
311 

3,682 
184* 
191* 

34,638 
4,099 
21,446 

1897  . 

English 

Scotch 

lish 

12,681 
2,437 
16,.571 

4,949 
407 
275 

4,026 
325 
205 

3,642 
1,830 
686 

3,430 

57* 
168* 

28,728 
4,942 
17,569 

1898  ■ 

English 

Scotch 

Irish 

13,815 
1,427 
14,524 

6,763 
734 
349 

2,970 
269 
394 

2,936 
1,938 
790 

1,928 
530 
29 

28,412 
4,898 
16,086 

1899  1 

English 

Scotch 

Irish 

15,071 
1,967 
21,801 

6,792 

888 
335 

2,587 
415 
887 

7,306* 
618 
499 

532 
689 
341 

17,676 
4,577 
23,863 

1900  1 

English 

Scotch 

Irish 

18,216 
5,272 
24,490 

7,220 
473 
110 

5,005 
420 
834 

4,359 
2,438 
620 

1,293 
266 
172 

36,093 
8,869 
26,226 

1901  ' 

English 

Scutch 

Irish 

22,790 
4,564 
18,529 

5,185 
1,111 
825 

4,982 
838 
750 

6,143 
2,417 
377 

3,669 
40 
204* 

42,769 
8,970 
20,277 

1902  ■ 

English 

Scotch 

Irish 

25,903 
5,808 
19,906 

11,248 
2,549 
933 

2,832 
849 
685 

2l,&82 
5,250 
812 

2,696 
227 
133* 

64,661 
14,683 
22,203 

1903  - 

English 

Scotch 

Irish 

35,281 
8,330 
21,781 

35,257 
8  647 
1,962 

2.568 
654 
471 

21,912 
4,938 
1,167 

3,819 
272 
23* 

98,837 
22,841 
25,358 

1904  ■ 

English 

Scotch 

Irish 

32,268 
8,093 
26,429 

39,051 
10,194 
2,039 

4,063 
701 
476 

1,266* 
495 
62* 

4,326 
56 
9* 

78,442 
19,539 
28,873 

1905 

English 

Scotch 

Irish 

23,410 
12,230 
25,357 

49,077 
11,243 
2,183 

5,952 
908 
391 

2,031 
1,072 
118 

5,419 

28* 
2 

85,889 
25,425 
28,051 

1906 

English 

Scotch 

Irish 

42,862 
15,104 
27,975 

69,677 
18,428 
3,158 

8,308 
1,227 
385 

1,802* 
1,0U* 
3U* 

10,047 
643 
17 

129,092 
34,388 
31,191 

*  Balance  inwards. 
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The  number  of  English  emigrants  has  fluctuated  between  17,700  and  129,100  during 
khe  twelve  years  shown  in  the  table,  and  the  number  of  Scottish  emigrants  between  4,100 
knd  34,400,  while  the  number  of  Irish  emigrants  has  only  fluctuated  between  16,100  and 
bl,200.  Irish  emigration  is  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States  ;  there  has 
mdeed  been  a  certain  increase  in  the  Irish  emigration  to  Canada  during  the  last  four  years, 
but  it  is  still  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  emigration  to  the  United  States.  In  the  case 
of  English  and  Scottish  emigrants,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  emigrating  to  Canada, 
which  was  23  per  cent,  of  the  number  emigrating  to  the  United  States  in  1901,  rose 
to  44|-  per  cent,  in  1902,  101  per  cent,  in  1903,  82  per  cent,  in  1904,  169  per  cent,  in 
1905,  and  152  per  cent,  in  1906.  Other  peculiarities  of  Irish  emigration  are  that  the 
kumber  of  females  in  most  years  exceeds  the  number  of  males  (in  the  last  twelve  years 
fthe  number  of  males  was  greater  than  the  number  of  females  in  1905  and  1906  only) ; 
f^ind  that  the  proportion  of  children  among  the  Irish  emigrants  is  abnormally  low.  These 
|facts  are  illustrated  by  the  following  Table : — 


Year. 

Nationality. 

Males. 

ADULTS. 

Females. 

Proportion 
of  Females 
to  Males. 

L/nilaren. 

Proportion 
oi  Children 
to  Total. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

English 

24,927 

14,217 

57-0 

4,150 

9-6 

189.5 . 

Scotch  -       -       -  - 

1,878 

1,994 

106-2 

357 

8-4 

Irish    -       -       -  - 

X     X  X 

1,109 

3-9 

English  ... 

21,608 

11,054 

51-2 

1,976 

5-7 

1896  1 

Scotch  -       -       -  - 

2  154 

1,615 

75-0 

330 

81 

Irish    -       -       .  - 

725 

34 

English 

16,817 

10,695 

63  6 

1,216 

4-2 

1897  • 

Scotch  -      .      -  - 

9  1  98 

7Q-4. 

134 

2-7 

Irish    -       .       .  - 

474 

2-7 

English  ... 

16,947 

9,870 

58-2 

1,595 

5-6 

1898- 

Scotch  -       -       -  - 

1  KQfi 

uu  o 

150 

Irish.    -       -       -  - 

Q  507 

339 

X 

English 

9,686 

7,519 

77-6 

471 

2-7 

1899. 

SpAhon  -          -          -  - 

9  04  5 

1  09 

438 

TfiqIi      _           -           -  - 

1  0  07^ 

A  V,  V  1  O 

1  079 

1  9Q'8 
l^V  o 

718 

o  yj 

English       .       .  - 

20,149 

12,578 

62-4 

3,366 

9-3 

1900- 

Scotch - 

4,896 

3,209 

65-5 

764 

8-6 

Irish    -       .       -  - 

]2,.372 

12,714 

102-8 

1,140 

4-3 

English 

23,060 

14,849 

64-4 

4,860 

11-4 

1901  ■ 

Scotch - 

4,795 

3,085 

64-3 

1,090 

12-2 

Irish    -       -       -  . 

8,502 

10,834 

127-4 

941 

4-6 

1902. 

English 

35,387 

20,049 

56-7 

9,225 

14-3 

Scotch - 

8,258 

4,027 

48-8 

2,398 

16-3 

Irish  .... 

10,127 

10,964 

108-3 

1,112 

50 

English 

55,204 

29,226 

52-9 

14,407 

14-6 

1903- 

Scotch  -       -       -  - 

12,894 

6,010 

46-6 

3,937 

17-2 

Irish    -       .       -  - 

11,759 

12,077 

102-7 

1,522 

6  0 

English 

38,859 

26,115 

67-2 

13,468 

17-2 

1904. 

Scotch  -       -       .  . 

9,566 

5,995 

62-7 

3,978 

20-4 

Irish  .... 

12,120 

15,068 

124-3 

1,685 

5  8 

English 

46,646 

25,515 

547 

13,728 

160 

1905 

Scotch .       -       .  - 

13,618 

7,342 

53-9 

4,465 

17-6 

Irish    -       -       -  - 

13,633 

12,405 

91-0 

2,013 

7-2 

English  ... 

67,506 

39,033 

57-8 

22,553 

17-5 

1906 

Scotch .       -       -  - 

19,368 

9,312 

48-1 

5,708 

16-6 

Irish  .... 

16,128 

12,940 

80-2 

2,123 

6-8 

Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  years  1895-9,  which  were  years  of  low 
emigration,  show  a  high  proportion  of  females  to  males  and  a  low  proportion  of  children 
to  adults ;  while  the  years  of  high  emigration  (1902-6)  show  a  low  proportion  of  females 
to  males  and  a  high  proportion  of  children.  This  suggests  that  the  causes  that  affect 
the  volume  of  emigration  mainly  affect  the  adult  male  section  of  the  people  :  in  low 
emigration  years  such  persons  emigrate  in  small  numbers,  and  take  few  children  with 
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them  ;  in  high  emigration  years  they  emigrate  in  large  numbers,  and  frequently  take 
their  families  with  them.  The  relatively  greater  regularity  in  female  emigration  may 
possibly  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  female  emigrants  are 
women  going  out  to  join  their  friends  already  settled  abroad.*  This  class  of  emigrants 
would,  presumably,  be  less  affected  by  the  ordinary  causes  that  check  or  promote  emi. 
gration  than  the  male  emigrants. 

The  low  proportion  of  children  among  the  Irish  emigrants  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  (shown  in  the  Irish  Emigration  Statisticsf)  that  the  great  majority  of  Irish  emigrants 
are  unmarried  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five  years.  It 
will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  table  given  above  shows  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Irish  emigration,  during  the  last  two  years,  to  approximate  to  English  and  Scottish 
emigration,  both  as  regards  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  and  as  regards  the 
proportion  of  children  to  adults. 

The  information  with  regard  to  the  occupations  of  the  emigrants  is  very  incomplete. 
As  published  in  the  Board  of  Trade's  Emigration  Reports  it  relates  to  passengers  generally, 
and  not  to  emigrants  proper  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  these  passengers  the 
occupation  is  not  stated.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  information  regarding  the 
occupations  of  British  and  Irish  adult  out-going  passengers  given  in  the  Report  for  1906  : — 


Sex  and  Occupation. 

To  British 
North  America. 

To 

United  States. 

Total 
to  all  Countries. 

Males. 

Agricultural 

Commercial  and  Professional  ... 
Skilled  Trades     -       -       -  - 

Labourers  ....... 

Miscellaneous,  or  not  stated  .... 

12,031 
3,031 
10,200 
32,080 
7,894 

10,868 
9,044 
22,870 
17,843 
14,252 

25,473 
17,612 
39,285 
50,844 
40,717 

Total,  Males    -    -  - 

65,236 

74,877 

173,931 

Females. 

Domestic  and  other  service  -       -       -  - 
Other  occupations  ..... 

6,698 
22,722 

14,486 
38,556 

22,617 
82,522 

Total,  Females 

29,420 

53,042 

105,139 

It  will  be  seen  that,  out  of  174,000  adult  male  passengers,  51,000  were  labourers, 
39,000  skilled  tradesmen,  25,000  farmers,  etc.,  and  18,000  commercial  and  professional 
men.  Taking  the  two  principal  destinations— Canada  and  the  United  States — it  appears 
that  49  per  cent,  of  the  out-going  passengers  to  Canada  were  labourers,  18  per  cent,  farmers, 
etc.,  and  16  per  cent,  skilled  tradesmen  ;  to  the  United  States,  31  per  cent,  skilled  trades- 
men, 24  per  cent,  labourers,  15  per  cent,  farmers,  and  12  per  cent,  commercial  or  pro- 
fessional men. 

So  far  as  regards  Irish  emigrants,  somewhat  more  satisfactory  particulars  ar 
available  from  the  Irish  Emigration  Statistics,^  which  give  the  following  number 
of  emigrants  belonging  to  each  of  the  principal  occupations  in  1906  : — 


Males. 

Professional  men,  etc. 

62 

Farmers  ...  - 

2,950 

Clerks,  shop  assistants,  etc. 

1,690 

Artisans  and  shopkeepers 

1,913 

Labourers- 

-  10,444 

Others     .       -       -  - 

2,584 

Total,  Males  - 

-  19,643 

Females. 

Teachers,  etc.       .       -       -  287 

Dressmakers  and  other  trades  436 

Servants       -       .       -       .  9,914 

Others   5,638 

Total,  Females    -    -  16,275 


It  will  be  seen  that  53  per  cent,  of  the  male  emigrants  are  described  as  "  labourers' 
and  61  per  cent,  of  the  female  emigrants  as  "  servants."    In  former  years  the  proportion 
of  "  labourers  "  and  "  servants  "  respectively  has  generally  been  even  greater  than  this. 

*  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  according  to  the  Irish  Emigration  statistics,  upwards 
of  35  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  emigrants  to  the  United  States  in  1905  and  1906  had  bad  their  passages  paid 
for  in  America. 

t  The  Irish  Emigiation  Statistics  show  the  number  of  passengers  leaving  Irish  ports  (including  a 
small  number  going  to  England  or  Scotland),  and  declaring  their  intention  of  settling  abroad.  The  figures, 
therefore,  differ  from  those  on  pp  3  and  4,  which  merely  show  the  "balance  outwards"  of  Irish 
passengers. 
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ALIEN  IMMIGRATION. 

Statistics  of  alien  immigration  are  now  collected  under  the  Aliens  Act,  1905,  which 
came  into  force  on  January  1st,  1906.  These  statistics  differ  so  materially  from  those 
previously  collected  that  they  cannot  be  .used  for  comparative  purposes  with  the  earlier 
statistics  ;  they  will  be  found  analysed  in  an  annex  to  this  Memorandum. 

The  statistics  available  for  earlier  years  are  very  unsatisfactory.  They  fall  under 
two  heads  :  (1)  the  Census  Returns  and  (2)  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  discuss  the  latter  first. 

1. — Board  of  Trade  Statistics. 

The  Board  of  Trade  statistics  have  only  been  collected  since  1890  (except  for  one 
or  two  ports).    They  embody  information  obtained  in  two  distinct  ways  : — 

j  (a)  Voluntary  returns  have  been  obtained  from  the  railway  companies,  and  from 
ithe  principal  shipping  companies  trading  with  Continental  ports,  showing  the  gross 
i  total  number  of  passengers,  British  and  foreign,  conveyed  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  European  ports.  These  returns  do  not  distinguish  nationality,  sex,  age,  occupation 
I  or  any  other  particulars.  Assuming  that  the  numbers  of  British  in-coming  and  out- 
going passengers  included  in  this  total  were  about  equal  in  both  directions,  it  would 
appear  that  the  "balance  inwards"  of  passengers  from  the  Continent,  (*.e,,  the  excess 
of  in-coming  over  out-going  passengers)  may  be  taken  to  represent,  roughly,  the  number 
of  foreign  immigrants,  including  transmigrants  passing  through  the  country  on  their 
way  to  the  United  States  or  other  non-European  countries.  The  number  of  these  trans- 
migrants, however,  is  known  to  be  large.  In  order,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  an  estimate 
of  the  true  immigration  of  aliens  for  settlement  in  this  country,  the  number  of  foreign 
emigrants  {i.e.,  the  "  balance  outwards  "  of  foreigners  to  non-European  countries)  was 
deducted  from  the  "  balance  inwards  "  of  all  passengers  from  the  Continent.  The  net 
balance  was  assumed  to  represent  the  actual  addition  to  the  alien  population  of  this 
country  in  each  year.    The  results  of  this  calculation  are  shown  below  : — 


Year. 

Balance  Inwardu  of  All 
Passengers  from  the 
Continent. 

Balance  Outwards  of 
Foreign  Passengers  to 
non-European  Countries. 

Estimated  Net  Balance 
Inwards  of  Foreigners.  * 

1891 

86,442 

65,078 

21,364 

1892 

84,167 

62,678 

21,489 

1893 

73,280 

57,489 
903 

15,791 

1894 

13,012 

12,109 

1895 

28,503 

18,015 

10,488 

1896 

38.956 

19,506 

19,450 

1897 

17,850 

4,938 

12,912 

1  1898 

29,897 

14,189 

15,708 

1899 

56,660 

30,444 

26,216 

1900 

79,433 

50,041 

29,392 

1901 

88,712 

63,618 

25,094 

1902 

137,313 

112,132 

25,181 

1903 

114,540 

99,149 

15,391 

1904 

84,389 

82,182 

2,207 

1905 

107,733 

110,514 

2,781  f 

1906 

134,199 

133,878 

321 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  estimated  number  of  foreign  immigrants  varied,  in  the  thirteen 
years  1891-1903,  between  10,500  in  1895  and  29,400  in  1900.  The  figures,  so  far 
as  they  go,  appear  to  show  a  cyclical  variation  corresponding  to  the  alternating  periods 
of  good  and  bad  trade  ;  immigration  being  low,  for  example,  in  1894  and  1895,  which  were 
years  of  bad  trade,  and  high  in  1899-1902,  which  were  years  of  good  trade.  There 
was  a  drop  to  2,000  in  1904,  and  to  300  in  1906;  while  in  1905  the  net  result  of  the 
movement  of  foreigners  seems  to  have  been  a  slight  reduction  of  the  alien  population. 

*  These  balances  are  subject  to  a  deduction  for  a  certain  proportion  of  f?)reign  seamen,  who  arrived  as 
passengers  and  left  as  members  of  crews  of  out-going  ships,  and  were  thus  counted  inwards  but  not  outwards, 
t  Net  balance  outwards. 
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Tlie  check  to  alien  immigration  in  1904-1906  may  possibly  be  due  partly  to  bad  trade,  i 
partly  to  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  publication  of  the  Alien  Immigration  Commission's 
Report  in  1903,  followed  by  the  passing  of  the  new  Aliens  Act  in  1905. 

Attention  is  drawn  in  the  footnote  to  the  fact  that  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  foreign  seamen  coming  to  British  ports  to  ship  as  crews  of  out-going  vessels.  These 
seamen  are  included  in  the  returns  among  the  in-coming  passengers,  but  not,  of  course, 
among  the  out-going  passengers.  This  question  will  be  further  discussed  in  Section  (6) 
below. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  these  voluntary  returns  do  not  in  all  cases  include  the 
total  number  of  children  among  the  passengers.  Hence  the  number  both  of  inward 
and  of  outward  passengers,  and  consequently  the  "  balance  inwards  "  of  foreigners  would 
appear  to  be  somewhat  understated ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  this  error. 

(6)  The  Alien  Returns. — These  Returns  were  received  under  the  Registration  of 
Aliens  Act,  1836,  which  required  the  masters  of  all  ships  arriving  from  foreign  ports  to 
furnish  a  statement  of  the  number  of  aliens  on  board,  specifying  their  names,  rank, 
occupation,  and  description.  Such  lists  were  received  from  29  ports,  viz. : — London 
(excluding  Queenborough) ;  Harwich,  the  Channel  ports  (Dover,  Folkestone,  Newhaven, 
and  Southampton) ;  the  Humber  and  North-East  Coast  ports  (Hull,  Goole,  and  Grimsby, 
Middlesbrough,  West  Hartlepool,  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  North  and  South  Shields, 
and  Blyth)  ;  the  Scottish  East  Coast  ports  (Leith,  Granton,  Grangemouth,  Kirkcaldy,  and 
Aberdeen)  ;  and  from  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  Belfast  and  Dublin,  Bristol, 
Cardiff,  and  Newport. 

The  Returns  from  the  Channel  ports  (Dover,  Newhaven,  etc.)  only  showed  steerage 
or  deck  passengers,  and  those  who  after  landing  proceeded  by  train  as  third  class  passengers. 


The  following  Table  summarises  the  information  contained  in  the  Alien  Lists  : — 


Year. 

Total  Number 

of  Aliens 
included  in  the 
Alien  Lists. 

Number  of  Aliens 

Number  of 
Aliens  ascertained 
to  have 
proceeded  to 
other  Countries, 
though  not  so 
described  in  the 
Alien  Lists. 

Net  number  of 
Aliens  other  than 
Seamen  not  known 
to  have  proceeded 
to 

other  Countries. 

Described  in 
the  Alien  Lists 
as  en  route  to 
other 
Countries. 

Described  in 
the  Alien  Lists 
as  Seamen. 

Not  described 
in  the  Alien 
Lists  as  en 
route  to  other 
Countries,  or 
as  Seamen. 

1891 

136,772 

98,705 

9,797 

28,270 

No  information. 

28,270 

1892 

126,287 

93,801 

10,349 

22,137 

22,137 

1893 

120,334 

79,518 

9,760 

31,056 

420 

30,636 

1894 

74,015 

35,512 

9,821 

28,682 

2,166 

26,516 

1895 

85,059 

44,637 

9,894 

30,528 

2,074 

28,454 

1896 

85,945 

40,036 

10,461 

35,448 

2,961 

32,487 

1897 

81,834 

32,221 

10,762 

38,851 

2,676 

36,175 

1898 

85,261 

32,177 

12,299 

40,785 

2,336 

38,449 

1899 

114,193 

49,947 

13,362 

50,884 

2,889 

47,995 

1900 

149,137 

71,682 

14,950 

62,505 

3.972 

58,533 

1901 

149,750 

79,140 

15,146 

55,464 

3,879 

51,585 

1902 

200,011 

118,478 

15,062 

66,471 

7,983 

58,488 

1903 

207,191 

124,591 

13,432 

69,168 

9,739 

59,429 

1904 

194,986  ■ 

99,278 

12,863 

82,845 

7,697 

75,148 

1905 

196,587 

108,408 

13,793 

74,386 

8,440 

65,946 

With  reference  to  this  Table  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  distinction  between  "  aliens 
stated  to  be  en  route  to  other  countries,"  and  "  aliens  not  stated  to  be  en  route  to  other 
countries,"  has  reference  to  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  shipping 
companies  which  carry  a  large  number  of  transmigrants  to  America,  in  accordance  with 
which  such  companies  were  permitted  to  give  the  total  number  of  such  transmigrants  only, 
without  the  usual  particulars  as  to  nationality,  age,  sex,  occupation,  etc.  The  arrange- 
ment was  practically  confined  to  ports  on  the  Humber  and  on  the  North-East  Coast,  where 
large  numbers  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  transmigrants  land  ;  all  aliens  (with  insignificant 
exceptions)  entering  at  London  or  at  the  Channel  ports  being  classed  as  "  not  stated  to  be 
en  route." 
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Seamen  are  distinguished  in  the  Table  on  the  ground  that  they  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  immigrants  in  the  ordinary  sense,  since  most  of  them  presumably  join  a  ship  in  this 
30untry. 

The  Returns  for  1906,  collected  under  the  new  Aliens  Act,  show  that  no  less  than 
8,121  alien  seamen  out  of  a  total  of  11,165  who  entered  in  that  year,  were  actually  under 
contract  to  join  ships  in  British  waters.  It  is  believed  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  alien  seamen  are  men  sent  to  man  ships  newly  built  for  foreigners,  or  sold  foreign 
ofi  the  British  register. 

^  The  heading  "aliens  ascertained  to  have  proceeded  to  other  countries"  includes  a 
small  number  whose  names  were  traced  in  the  passenger  lists  of  out-going  passengers 
to  non-European  countries  ;  and  a  larger  number,  principally  at  the  Port  of  London, 
who  were  ascertained,  by  personal  inquiry  of  the  Customs  officer  who  boards  the  immigrant 
ships,  to  be  actually  intending  to  proceed  to  other  countries,  though  not  described  in  the 
alien  lists  as  "     route  to  other  countries." 

With  reference  to  the  residue  of  aliens  not  described  as  en  roitte,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  number  is  subject  to  deduction,  not  only  for  seamen,  but  also  for  : — - 

(1)  Persons  travelling  on  business  or  for  pleasure,  and  not  intending  to  stay 
in  the  country. 

(2)  Persons  emigrated  or  repatriated  shortly  after  their  arrival  by  charitable 
agencies. 

(3)  Persons  who  are  en  route,  although  not  stated  to  be  so. 

As  regards  "  persons  travelling  on  business,  etc.,"  it  is  to  be  observed  that  statistics 
pf  the  number  of  out-going  aliens  to  the  Continent  have  only  been  collected  since  the  middle 
of  the  year  1906  (under  the  new  Aliens  Act),  and  then  only  at  the  Channel  ports.  It  is 
understood  that  fuller  information  will  be  given  in  future  Reports. 

As  regards  "  persons  emigrated  or  repatriated,  etc.,"  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  "  cases  "  (many  "  cases  "  representing  several  persons)  emigrated  or  repatriated  by  two 
agencies  in  London  alone  averaged  nearly  1,300  a  year  dming  the  years  1895-1902. 
In  1906,  the  (London)  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  one  of  the  above-mentioned  agencies, 
emigrated  or  repatriated  1,189  "cases,"  consisting  of  about  2,500  individuals;  while 
another  Jewish  charitable  agency  in  London  emigrated  or  repatriated  1,416  persons  in 
the  same  year. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  nationality  of  the  aliens  (other  than  seamen)  not  stated 
in  the  lists  Alien  to  be  en  route  to  other  countries  in  each  year  : — 


Year. 

Russians 
and 
Poles, 

Noiwegians 

Swedes, 
and  Danes. 

Germans. 

French. 

Italians. 

Other 
Nationalities, 
t 

Total 
of  all 
Nationalities. 

1891* 

12,607 

4,647 

5,817 

1,453* 

734* 

3,012* 

28,270* 

1892* 

7,538 

4,367 

5,765 

910* 

783* 

2,774* 

22,137* 

1893 

8,194 

4,631 

7,075 

4,399 

2,377 

4,380 

31,05^' 

1894 

7,482 

4,174 

6,229 

4,077 

2,452 

4,268 

28,682 

1895 

10,204 

3,700 

5,665 

3,849 

2,738 

4,372 

30,528 

1896 

12,773 

4,437 

5,557 

3,948 

3,448 

5,285 

35,448 

1897 

14,775 

4,617 

5,496 

4,477 

4,061 

5,425 

38,851 

1898 

15,248 

4,775 

5,886 

4,367 

4,224 

6,285 

40,785 

1899 

20,266 

5,695 

5,926 

4,861 

5,553 

8,583 

50,884 

1900 

25,633 

5,796 

5,799 

4,821 

7,707 

12,749 

62,505 

1901 

20,914 

4,725 

6,730 

5,816 

7,185 

10,094 

55,464 

1902 

28,511 

5,028 

6,965 

6,637 

7,734 

11,596 

66,471 

1903 

30,046 

4,702 

7,502 

6,495 

7,045 

13,378 

69,168 

1904 

46,095 

4,827 

7,084 

6,564 

6,300 

11,975 

82,815 

1905 

37,922 

4,925 

6,932 

6,261 

6,055 

12,291 

74,386 

*  Excluding  immigrants  at  Newhaven  and  Southampton  in  1891,  and  at  Newhaven  in  1892, 
t  Principally  Dutch,  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  and  Roumanians.    The  number  cf  Dutch  was  937  in 
1893  and  4,787  in  1905;  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  1,003  in  1893,  4,005  in  1903,  and  2,262  in  1905. 
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About  half  of  these  immigrants  arrived  at  the  Port  of  London.  Taking  an  average  of 
the  years  1903-5  the  proportion  of  the  various  nationalities  who  arrived  in  London 
was  :— Russians  and  Poles,  77  per  cent.  ;  Germans,  50  per  cent.  ;  Dutch,  86  per  cent.  • 
Austrians  and  Hungarians,  57  per  cent.  The  French  and  the  Italians  mostly  entered 
through  Newhaven  ;  and  the  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Danes,  mostly  at  the  Tyne  ports 
or  at  London. 

IL — Census  Reports. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  Census  Returns,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
very  special  eiforts  were  made  at  the  time  of  the  Census  of  1901  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  aliens  ;  so  that  it  is  possible  that  the  increases  shown  over  previous  censuses  may  be 
partly  due  to  increased  vigilance,  and  not  entirely  to  the  actual  influx  of  alien  immigrants. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  children  of  aliens,  born  in  this  country,  are  counted 
as  British,  and  not  as  aliens. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  alien  population  recorded  at  the  Censuses  of  1881, 
1891,  and  1901  :— 


Census  of 
1881. 

Census  of 
1891. 

Census  of 
1901. 

Increase  in  1901, 
as  compared  with  1881. 

Total. 

Per  Cent,  i 

Total  for  United  Kingdom  - 

Number  in — 

London  -  ... 

(Stepney  alone)- 
Manchester 
Liverpool - 

Leeds  .... 

135,640 

219,523 

286,925 

151,285 

112  1 

60,252 
(15,998) 
2,805 
6,858 
2,134 

95,053 
(32,284) 
8,941 
7,402 
5,927 

135,377 
(54,310) 
11,737 
8,974 
7,426 

75,125 
(38,312) 
8,932 
2,116 
5,292 

125 
(239) 
318 
31 
248 

The  percentage  of  aliens  to  the  whole  population  in  1901  was  0"69  per  cent.  But,, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  Table,  the  alien  population  is  very  much  localised.  Thus,' 
the  alien  population  of  London  as  a  whole  is  3*0  per  cent. ;  but  it  varies  in  the  different 
boroughs  from  0*6  per  cent,  in  Camberwell  to  18"2  per  cent,  in  Stepney ;  and  it  rises 
to  28*8  and  31 '8  per  cent,  respectively  in  the  St.  George's  and  Whitechapel  districts  of 
Stepney. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  nationalities  of  the  aliens  at  the  Census  of  1901  :— 


Nationality. 


Russians  and  Russian  Poles 

Germans  

Americans      .       -       .       .  - 
Italians  ------ 

French 

Scandinavians  .  -  "  .  . 
Austrians  -  -  -  -  . 
Other  foreign  nationalities 

Total  aliens  - 


It  will  be  seen  that,  of  the  total  alien  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  Census 
of  1901,  the  Russians  and  Russian  Poles  accounted  for  33  per  cent.  ;  the  Germans  for  19 
per  cent,  ;  and  the  Italians  for  8  per  cent.  Of  the  several  nationalities,  the  Russians  and 
Poles  were  the  most  localised,  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  Russian  and  Polish  population  in 
the  country  being  in  London,  and  no  less  than  44  per  cent,  of  the  total,  or  78  per  cent, 
of  those  resident  in  London,  being  in  the  borough  of  Stepney  alone.  London  had  also  rather 
more  than  half  the  Germans,  French,  and  Austrians,  and  44  per  cent,  of  the  Italians 


Total  in  United 
Kingdom. 


95,245 
53,402 
29,180 
24,684 
22,406 
17,762 
10,130 
34,116 

286,925 


London, 


53,537 
27,427 
6,244 
10,889 
11,264 
3,688 
6,189 
16,139 

135,377 


Stepney. 


42,032 
3,576 
392 
256 
257 
478 
3,009 
4,310 

54,310 
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resident  in  the  whole  country  ;  but  aliens  of  these  nationalities  were  more  evenly- 
distributed  over  the  various  parts  of  London,  the  Italians  (for  example)  being  mostly  in 
feolborn  and  in  Westminster,  and  the  French  in  Marylebone,  St.  Pancras,  and  West- 
jminster  ;  while  the  Germans  were  numerous  in  all  the  boroughs,  except  Deptford  and 
IWoolwich,  which  had  very  few  aliens  of  any  nationality. 


The  principal  occupations  of  the  aliens 
|Census  of  1901  were  as  follows  : — 

Tailors       .       .       .  .  25,698 

Seamen      .       .       .  -  19,695 

Domestic  servants      -  -  18,913 

Bakers,  etc.        -       -  -  6,334 

Waiters      ...  -  6,073 

Musicians,  etc.     -       -  -  6,040 


enumerated  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 

Clerks     -       -       -  5,771 
Hawkers,  etc.  -       -  5,372 
Teachers        -       -  4,998  / 
Cabinet-makers      -  4,815 
Boot  and  shoemakers  4,770 


The  number  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age  was  20,993  ;  while  80,907  (15,912 
males,  and  64,995  females)  were  of  no  stated  occupation.  Excluding  these  two  classes, 
the  number  of  occupied  aliens  was  185,025,  of  whom  tailors  were  14  per  cent. ;  domestic 
servants  and  waiters,  13^  per  cent.  ;  and  seamen,  11  per  cent. 


ANNEX. 

Alien  Immigration  Statistics  for  1906. 

Since  January  1st,  1906,  statistics  of  alien  immigration  have  been  collected  under 
the  Aliens  Act,  1905.  This  Act,  and  the  orders  issued  under  the  Act  by  the  Home 
Office,  require  returns  as  to  all  alien  passengers  landed  from  the  Continent.  Alien 
passengers  are  subject  to  inspection,  with  the  following  exceptions  : —  i 

(1)  Alien  passengers  arriving  on  "non-immigrant"  ships,  i.e.,  ships 
carrying  not  more  than  twenty  alien  steerage  passengers  [not  more  than  twelve 
such  passengers,  up  to  and  including  March  9th,  1906]  ; 

(2)  Cabin  passengers  ; 

(3)  Exempted  second-class  passengers,  i.e.,  alien  second-class  passengers 
-carried  by  certain  shipping  companies  (principally  those  engaged  in  the  Channel 
service),  which  have  given  bond  not  to  allow  undesirable  immigrants  from 
among  these  passengers  to  land  ; 

(4)  Transmigrants,  i.e.,  passengers  holding  prepaid  through  tickets  to 
a  destination  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  in  respect  of  whom  the  shipping 
companies  which  bring  them  to  or  carry  them  from  the  country  have  given 
security  that  they  will  not  remain  in  the  country  except  for  purposes  of 
transit  ;  or,  if  rejected  in  their  country  of  destination,  will  not  re-enter  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  total  number  of  alien  passengers  who  arrived  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom 
Irom  the  Continent  during  the  year  1906  was  465,500  ;  but  of  these  137,692  were  cabin 
passengers,  93,707  were  exempted  second-class  passengers,  and  169,788  were  trans- 
migrants. 

Of  the  transmigrants,  74,638  (or  44  per  cent.)  entered  at  Hull,  and  sailed  again 
from  Liverpool  ;  while  another  63,802  (or  38  per  cent.)  entered  at  other  ports  and  left 
from  Liverpool.  The  great  majority  of  the  transmigrants  were  Russians  (including 
Finns  and  Poles)  or  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Danes. 
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Out  of  the  64,313  steerage  passengers  who  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  three  above- 
mentioned  classes,  25,786  fell  under  the  following  heads  : — 

7,991  were  found  to  be  proceeding  to  a  destination  outside  the  United 
Kingdom,  though  they  did  not  hold  prepaid  through  tickets,  and  were  not 
therefore  technically  "  transmigrants." 

6,138  held  return  tickets  to  a  foreign  country. 

11,165  were  seamen  :  8,121  of  these  were  actually  under  contract  to  join 
ships  in  British  waters. 

492  were  refused  leave  to  land.  i 

As  regards  the  remainder  (38,527),  nothing  is  known  as  to  their  intentions  or  move- 
ments after  arrival  in  this  country  ;   their  nationalities  were  as  follows  : — 

Russians  and  Poles      -       -  12,832       Germans  3,186 

French  10,116      Norwegians,  Swedes  and  Danes  1,295 

Italians   5,360       Other  nationalities  -       -       -  5,738 

Of  this  residue  of  38,527  alien  immigrants,  the  arrivals  in  London  numbered  10,289r 
including  7,626  Russians  and  Poles. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  were  refused  leave  to  land  by  the  immigration 
officers  was  935,  of  whom  733  were  refused  on  account  of  want  of  means,  etc.,  and  202 
on  medical  grounds.  796  of  these  rejected  persons  appealed,  442  successfully  and  354 
unsuccessfully.  The  total  number  finally  rejected  was  therefore  493,  of  whom  260 
were  rejected  on  account  of  want  of  means,  etc.,  and  133  on  medical  grounds.  Of  the 
persons  finally  rejected  262  were  Russians  or  Poles,  63  Italians,  and  54  French. 

Transmigrants  are  liable  to  be  rejected  by  the  shipping  companies  at  the  ports 
of  departure  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  the  companies  are  under  obligation  not 
to  allow  those  so  rejected  to  remain  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  were  1,432  persons 
so  rejected,  and  they  all  left  the  country.  Besides  these,  995  other  transmigrants  were 
rejected  at  ports  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  and  re-entered  the  country  en  route  to 
the  Continent.    All  but  thirty-five  of  these  were  traced  out  of  the  country. 

During  the  year,  448  aliens  resident  in  the  country  were  "  recommended  for 
expulsion"  on  being  convicted  of  various  crimes;  and  eight  others,  though  not 
actually  convicted,  became  liable  to  expulsion  for  various  reasons.  Expulsion  orders 
were  made  in  the  case  of  293  persons,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  convicted 
in  London. 
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ON  THE   EXTENT  TO   WHICH  FEMALE   AND   JUVENILE  LABOUK  HAS 
DISPLACED  ADULT  LABOUR  IN  THE  LAST  TWENTY  YEARS. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

Taking  the  occupied  classes  as  a  whole  and  comparing  male  and  female  employment 
the  Reports  of  the  last  three  Censuses  indicate  that  women  are  obtaining  a  smaller,  not 
a  larger,  proportion  of  the  aggregate  employment. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  percentage  proportion  of  males  and  females  over 
ten  years  of  age  returned  as  occupied  and  unoccupied  in  the  Censuses  of  1881,  1891, 
and  1901. 


Males. 

Females. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Without  specified  occupations  or  unoccupied 

8.3-2 
16-8 

83-1 
16-9 

83-7 
16-3 

341 
65-9 

34-4 
65-6 

31-6 
68-4 

It  has,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  greater  part  of  the  decreased  proportion 
I  of  occupied  females  has  occurred  in  domestic  service.  In  1881  and  1901,  daughters  and 
other  female  relatives  of  the  head  of  the  family  who  were  described  as  assisting  in  house- 
hold duties  were  classified  as  unoccupied,  whereas  in  the  Census  of  1891  these  were  reckoned 
as  in  domestic  service.  Excluding,  therefore,  on  this  account  the  numbers  employed 
in  domestic  service,  we  find  that  the  percentage  of  women  occupied  in  occupations  other 
than  domestic  indoor  service,  was  21*5  in  1901,  as  compared  with  22 '3  per  cent,  in  1891, 
Those  in  domestic  service  amount  to  12*1  in  1891,  and  10  •  1  per  cent,  in  1901. 

The  proportion  of  males  over  ten  years  of  age  occupied  was  832,  831,  and  837  per 
1,000  males  in  1881,  1891  and  1901  respectively,  as  compared  with  340,  344  and  316  per 
j:  1,000  females  in  the  same  three  periods. 

Certain  percentages  worked  out  from  Factory  and  Workshop  Returns  from  the 
|i  Report  to  the  British  Association  in  1903  on  Women's  Labour  (p.  17)  indicate,  however, 
'  that  women,  though  taking  a  diminishing  proportion  of  aggregate  employment,  take  an 
increasing  percentage  of  the  employment  in  textile  and  non-textile  factories. 

The  following  Table  presents  these  figures  : — ■ 


Percentages  that  Number  of  Females  over  14  Years  old  form  of  Total  Number  of 
Males  and  Females  over  14  Years  employed  in  Factories. 


1890. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898-9. 

1901. 

1904. 

Textile  Factories 

58-9 

60-1 

60-0 

60-6 

61-0 

63-5 

63-0 

Non-Textile 

17-2 

172 

17-5 

17-4 

19-4 

20-5 
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The  reduction  of  the  proportion  of  children  to  older  persons  employed  in  factories* 
will  be  shown  later.  In  almost  every  trade  which  has  been  separately  examined  the 
decrease  of  children  below  fifteen  is  considerable,  and  in  the  case  of  male  children  generally 
as  great  as  in  the  case  of  female. 

Upon  the  general  question  of  the  proportionate  employment  of  children,  young 
persons  and  adults,  respectively,  light  is  thrown  by  the  following  Table  relating  to  textile 
factories. 

Number  of  Persons  Employed  in  Textile  Factories,  1895-1904. 


Half-timers. 

Full-timers. 

Children  under  14  years. 

Under  18  years. 

Over  18  years. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1895  - 

25,525 

30,100 

55,625 

83,086 

157,992 

238,078 

303,270 

478,778 

782,048 

1896  - 

24,302 

28,954 

53,256 

82,383 

153,862 

236,245 

306,156 

482,030 

788,18ff 

1897  - 

22,074 

26,963 

49,037 

78,719 

152,583 

231, .302 

296,058 

475,167 

771,225 

1898  - 

20,451 

24,796 

45,247 

76,335 

151,604 

227,939 

290,797 

472,587 

763,384-1 

1901  - 

16,898 

19,613 

36,511 

71,707 

148,888 

220,595 

290,606 

881,641 

772,247 

1904  - 

14,568 

17,176 

31,744 

70,965 

137,038 

208,003 

j  297,302 

489,329 

786,631 

When  allowance  is  made  for  the  recent  considerable  increase  of  employment  of  children,, 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  adult  employment  (due  principally  to  the  very  great  activity 
in  the  cotton  trade),  the  testimony  of  these  figures  to  the  decline  of  child-labour  is  notable, 
While  in  the  period  they  cover,  1895-1904,  the  number  of  adult  operatives  remains  station- 
ary, the  number  of  half-timers  has  declined  by  more  than  two-fifths,  a  decline  equally 
applicable  to  male  and  female  children.  The  employment  of  young  persons  under  twenty- 
five  years  also  shows  a  not  inconsiderable,  though  a  less  regular,  decline. 

The  following  Table,  presents  the  proportion  of  females  at  different  age-periods 
engaged  in  all  occupations.  The  figures  of  the  1891  Census  are  omitted,  as  in  that  year 
by  including  as  occupied  considerable  numbers  of  women  not  so  classed  in  other  Censuses,, 
they  misrepresent  to  some  extent  the  measurement  of  tendencies. 


Females  Occupied  per  1,000  living  over  10  Years  of  Age. 


Age. 

1871. 

1881. 

1901. 

10  to  15 

212 

151 

121 

15  „  25 

612 

621 

611 

25  „  45 

315 

290 

271 

45  „  65 

293 

261 

212 

65  and  over 

2.59 

183 

132 

All  occupied 

366 

340 

316 

The  decline  in  the  proportion  of  children  and  of  aged  women  employed  in  industry 
during  thirty  years  is  seen  to  be  very  large.  Hardly  less  noteworthy  is  the  decline  of  em- 
ployment between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  sixty-five  during  the  same  period,  especially 
the  latter  years  of  that  period.  The  proportion  of  employed  remains  most  constant  in 
the  case  of  young  women  (largely  unmarried)  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five, 
and  declines  but  slowly  for  women  between  twenty-five  and  forty-five,  the  latter  dechne 
representing,  perhaps,  the  growing  tendency  for  married  women  among  the  better  paid 
and  better  educated  working  classes  to  occupy  themselves  exclusively  with  domestic 
duties. 
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The  following  Table,  based  on  Table  35  of  the  General  Report  of  the  Census  of  1901 
(pp.  270-281),  shows  the  proportion  of  the  population,  male  and  female,  engaged  in  the 
principal  groups  of  occupations  in  England  and  Wales  according  to  each  of  the  last  three 
Censuses. 

Pkopoetion  per  Million  of  Male  Population  and  per  Million  of  Female  Population  aged  Ten 
Years  and  upwards  for  England  and  Wales. 


Occupations. 


Total  Occu-  /Male 
pied         I  Female 


Government 

Professions 

Domestic 
Offices 
(including 
Outdoor 
Services) 

Commercial 
Conveyance 
Agriculture 

Fishing 

Mines  and 
Quarries. 

Metals,  ^la- 
chines,  etc. 

Precious 
Metals 


f  Male 
I  Female 
f  Male 
t  Female 

Male 
Female 

/  Male 
\  Female  ■ 
J  Male 
\  Female 
f  Male 
I  Female 
/  Male  ■ 
\  Female 
f  Male  ■ 
t  Female  ■ 
/  Male 
t  Female 
f  Male 
1  Female 


1881. 


833,067 
340,536 


10,37.3 
7.38 
24,781 
18,778 

8,044 
151,991 

33,112 
848 
8.3,985 
1,105 
138,.327 
6,426 
3,157 
29 
55,926 
761 
83,221 
3,785 
7,261 
970 


1891. 


831,424 
344,235 


12.204 
1,312 
25,035 
21,175 

8.913 
149,647* 

37,343 
1,817 
93,209 
1,272 
116,513 
4,453 
2,350 
29 
61,088 
556 
85,777 
3,924 
7,864 
1,0.39 


1901. 


837,050 
316,291 


14,149 
2,009 
25,681 
22,339 

10,241 
128,183 

43,734 
4,545 
102,844 
1,427 
95,510 
2,9.56 
1,955 
13 
65,944 
380 
96,196 
4,643 
11,012 
1,420 


Occupations. 


Total  Occu-  /  Male 
pied         I  Female 


Building- 
Wood,  etc. 

Brick, 

Pottery 
Chemicals, 

etc. 
Skins, 
Leather,  etc. 
Paper,  Prints, 
Books,  etc. 

Te.\tiles 
Dress 

Food,  etc. 

Gas,  Water, 

etc. 
Other  Occu- 
pations. 


/  Male 
\  Female 
( Male 
t  Female 
f  Male 
\  Female 
/  Male 
t  Female 
/Male 
\  Female 
/  Male 
1  Female 
f  Male 
t  Female 
(  Male 
\  Female 
I  Male 
I  Female 
/  Male 
I  Female 
/  Male 
I  Female 


1881. 


833,067 
340,536 


81,925 
189 
17,368 

1,829 
11,154 

2,429 

6,696 
770 

7,100 

1,555 
12,499 

4,181 
51,762 
61,300 
37,185 
00,695 
59,088 
16,121 

2,696 
18 
85,913 

6,018 


1891. 


831,424 
344,235 


75,307 
213 
17,089 
1,818 
10,391 
2,536 
7,268 
1,248 
6,906 
1,662 
14,778 
5,524 
49,001 
57,542 
36,885 
59,834 
62,178 
22,601 
3,853 
14 
85,532 
6,019 


1901. 


837,050 
316,291 


92,811 
188 
19,202 
1,865 
11,732 
2,513 
8,401 
2,024 
6,599 
1,916 
15,498 
6,892 
40,561 
50,284 
34,171 
53,966 
63,810 
22,709 
5,637 
9 

57,497 
6,0101- 


The  figures  relating  to  the  aggregate  of  occupied  persons,  which  indicate  a  slight 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  women  described  as  occupied,  accompanied  by  a  slight 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  men,  does  not  bear  out  the  suggestion  that  there  is  any 
general  tendency  for  women  to  displace  men  in  the  labour  market.  This  reduction  in 
the  proportion  of  occupied  women  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  reduction  of  em- 
ployment in  textiles  and  dress  and  in  domestic  service,  the  three  largest  occupations  of 
women,  and  the  greatly  reduced  employment  in  agriculture,  which  has  now  become  an 
almost  exclusively  male  occupation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  women  are  making  the  largest  actual  and  relative  advance  in 
commercial,  professional,  and  public  employments  and  in  the  chemical  and  food  industries, 
in  each  of  which  groups  their  rate  of  increase  exceeds  that  of  men,  and  among  manufactures 
in  the  paper,  book-binding,  chemical,  food,  metal,  and  leather  classes. 

There  is  only  one  group  (skins,  leather,  etc.),  in  which  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
I  of  women  employed  has  been  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  men.  In 
every  other  group  where  women  show  an  increase,  men  likewise  show  an  increase,  and 
where  there  is  a  considerable  decline  of  male,  there  is  also  a  decline  of  female  employment. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  important  displacements  of  male  by 
female  labour  within  the  several  groups. 

In  order  to  test  more  closely  the  question  of  whether  there  has  been  such  displace- 
ment, we  may  here  insert  a  Table  based  on  the  Census  Keturns  for  1891  and  1901  which 
shows  the  proportions  of  women  and  girls  employed  in  each  year  in  England  and  Wales 
in  those  trades  within  the  larger  groups  which  employ  a  considerable  quantity  of  female 
labour. 


*  The  figures  for  Domestic  Service  are  overstated,  in  1891  owing  to  the  inclusion  in  that  year  only  of 
lelatives  assisting  in  household  work. 

t  Including  farmers'  daughters  or  relatives  assisting  in  work  of  the  farm  not  included  in  1881  and  1891. 
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Proportion  op  Women  and  Girls  employed  in  Certain  Occupations  in  1901  and  1891. 


England  and  Wales. 

Occupations. 

Per  10,000  females  of  and  above  10  years. 

1901. 

1891. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Occupations  (excluding  Domestic  Indoor  Servants  1l) 

employing  upwards  of   1  per  cent,  of  occupied 
females  in  each  country  in  1901  or  1891  : — 

Sick  Nurse,  Midwife  -       -     .  -       .       .       .  . 

51 

46 
126 

92 
162 

16 

35 
290 
118 

4t 

5 
40 
512 
40 
34 
40 
39 
39 

5 
4 

26 
6 

1  9 

14 

Schoolmistress,  Teacher  

Laundry  and  Washing  Service  

Commercial  or  Business  Clerk  

Paper  and  Stationery  (Ord.  XVII.  1) 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacture   -       -       -  - 
Hosiery,  Fancy  Goods  (textile).  Small-ware  Manu- 
laciure. 

Weaver,  Spinner,  and  Textile  Operative  (undefined)  - 
Draper     -       -      -       -       -       -  - 

Dress,  Tailoring,  and  Needlework  I  - 
Shoe,  Boot,  Patten,  Clog  Maker,  Dealer 
Baker,  Confectioner,  Jam  Maker,  Sugar  Refiner  * 
Chocolate,  Cocoa  Maker,  Grocer       .       -      .  . 
Lodging,  Boarding  Housekeeper       (.       -       .  . 
Barmaid,   Inn,  Hotel,  Eating   House  Servant  (not 
domestic). 

130 
85 

149 
42 
41 

252 
93 
39 

•2 
52 
464 
40 
48 
36 
33 
37 

I  7 

;  1^ 

38* 
25* 
5 

3* 

48 

4 

6* 
2 

Total  for  above  occupations  -       -       -  - 

1,594 

],678 



84 

In  occupations  employing  under  1  per  cent,  of  occupied 
females  in  each  country  in  1901  and  1891. 

546 

555 

9 

Total  occupied  (excluding  Domestic  Indoor  Servants  ^) 

2,140 

2,233 

93 

Domestic  Indoor  Servant  -       -       -  - 

1,009 

Total  occupied  per  10,000  females  of  and  above 
10  years  of  age.]| 

3,149 

Total  female  population  of  and  above  10  years  of  age  - 

13,189,585 

11,461,890 

1,727,695 

*  An  actual  decrease  in  numbers  as  Avell  as  a  relative  one. 


I  Including  dealers.  I 

II  Excluding  farmers'  daughters  or  other  relatives  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  farm  (so  returned)  and  j 
in  other  resi^ects  bringing  the  Census  Eeturns  of  1891  and  1901  into  line  with  each  other  as  far  as  possible,  j 

II  In  1891  the  English  and  Scotch  Census  Returns  included  daughters  and  other  female  relatives  of  > 

the  head  of  a  family  described  as  assisting  in  household  duties  as  in  domestic  service.    In  1901  it  was  ! 

decided  to  revert  to  the  method  of  1881  when  these  persons  were  classified  among  the  unoccupied.  The  ! 
figures  for  1891  and  1901  are,  therefore,  in  no  way  comparable,  the  gimt  decline  being  partly  due  to 

change  in  classification.  Compared  with  1881  the  decline  in  domestic  service  per  10,000  females  of  j 
10  years  and  upwards  in  1901  was  222  in  England  and  Wales,  106  in  Scotland,  and  216  in  Ireland. 

Taking  this  Table  as  a  starting  point  for  an  examination  of  tlie  competition  between 
men  and  women,  we  must  premise  that  it  excludes,  as  outside  competition,  most  of  the  | 
largest  manual  industries  in  which  men  engage.    Agriculture,  mining  and  fishing  employ  | 
no  appreciable  quantity  of  female  labour,  while  the  building,  transport  and  the  staple  ; 
metal  and  machine-making  trades  are  virtually  male  preserves,  as  indeed  are  the  industries 
classed  in  the  Census  as  "  Wood,"  and  "  Gas  and  water."  j 

About  four-fifths  of  the  occupied  male  population  are  engaged  in  these  and  other  , 
employments  where  women  do  not  enter  at  all,  or  where  they  are  a  negligible  factor  as 
regards  possible  competition.    Only  one-fifth  of  the  males  are  engaged  in  trades  where 
women  enter  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  occupied  females.  But 
the  real  area  of  competition  is  further  reduced  when  we  recognise  that  in  several  of  these 
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occupations  in  which  both  women  and  men  engage,  the  male  is  either  an  insignificant 
quantity,  or  is  definitely  severed  from  competition  by  specialisation  of  function  within 
the  occupation. 

t  In  the  largest  female  occupation,  domestic  service,  where  men  are  also  engaged  to 
some  considerable  extent,  the  margin  of  actual  competition  or  possible  displacement  is 
not  very  great,  being  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  indoor  service. 
|lAll  grades  of  millinery  and  dressmaking  are  almost  exclusively  women's  work.  The 
bame  holds  of  washing,  even  under  new  mechanical  conditions,  while  charing,  and 
jsick  nursing,  &c.,  in  which  women  find  a  large  increase  of  employment,  are  not 
Isubject  to  sex  competition.  The  only  large  occupations  in  this  Table  in  which  there 
Wght  be  a  'prima  facie  case  for  supposing  the  existence  of  any  considerable  competition, 
between  men  and  women,  and  any  consequent  displacement  of  the  former  by  the  latter, 
are  the  textile  trades,  tailoring,  and  a  few  other  "  dress  "  trades,  shoe-making,  teaching, 
commerce,  and  certain  large  retail  trades. 

The  Textile  Trades. 


The  following  Table  compiled  from  the  Census  Reports  shows  the  total  numbers, 
Kiale  and  female,  engaged  in  the  chief  textile  trades  in  England  and  Wales  in  1881,  1891, 
,nd  1901,  respectively. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Year. 

Year. 

Cotton. 

Silk. 

1881 
1891 
1901 

185,410 
213,231 
196,898 

302,367 
332,784 
332,233 

487,777 
546,015 
529,131 

1881 
1891 
1901 

18,709 
16,235 
10,380 

41,886 
32,562 
24,467 

60,595 
48,797 
34,847 

Wool  and  Worsted. 

Lace. 

1881 
1891 
1901 

97,638 
107,237 
87,671 

124,733 
135,097 
122,069 

222,371 
242,334 
209,740 

1881 
1S91 
1901 

11,359 
13,030 
12,632 

32,785 
21,716 
23,807 

44,144 
34,7-16 
36,439 

Linen. 

Hosiery. 

1881 
1891 
1901 

4,212 
2,574 
1,146 

7,853 
5,592 
3,317 

12,065 
8,166 
4,493 

1881 
1891 
1901 

18,862 
18,200 
13,893 

21,510 
30,887 
34,481 

40^372 
49,087 
48,374 

The  General  Table,  p.  699,  shows  that  in  the  textile  class,  as  a  whole,  the  proportionate 
Recline  for  women  was  about  the  same  as  that  for  men  in  the  period  1881-1901.  We  now 
?ee  that  as  regards  actual  numbers  employed,  the  increases  or  decreases  in  the  several 
grades  included  in  the  group,  except  hosiery,  affect  male  and  female  labour  in  much  the 
lame  degree. 


Taking  cotton,  the  largest  trade,  first,  the  increase  of  employment  between  1881  and 
1891,  and  the  decrease  between  1891  and  1901  are  seen  to  afiect  both  males  and  females. 
Ihe  general  figures  for  the  trade  indicate  no  tendency  for  female  to  displace  male  labour. 

The  same  close  correspondence  is  found  in  wool  and  worsted,  where  1891  shows  an 
idvance  of  similar  proportion  for  male  and  female  employment  as  compared  with  1881, 
whih  1901  marks  a  similar  decline. 

The  similarity  in  direction  and  proportion  of  change  in  the  other  trades  is  not  lesiS 
loteworthy,  and  is  equally  discernible  in  the  trades  where  the  proportionate  change  of  em- 
ployment is  small,  as  in  cotton  and  wool,  or  where  it  has  been  very  great,  as  in  linen  and 
?itk.    In  each  trade  female  employment  appears  to  vary  concurrently  with  male  and  to 
similar  extent.    There  is  no  evidence  of  sex  displacement. 
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"  The  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  who,  between  1881  and  1891,  had  increased  by  21-6 
per  cent.,  declined  from  49,087  to  48,374,  or  1-5  per  cent.,  during  the  past  decennium.  Taking  the  sexes 
separately,  there  was  a  falling-ofi  of  no  less  than  23 '7  per  cent,  among  the  males,  while  the  females  advanced 
11-6  per  cent.  The  probable  explanation  of  these  changes  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — Males  were  formerly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  by  hand  frames,  and  females  in  the  finishing  processes.  The  hand 
frames  are  now  becoming  obsolete,  being  superseded  by  steam-driven  automatic  machinery,  which  not  only 
requires  fewer  hands,  but  has  gradually  led  to  the  substitution  of  females  for  males.  Females  employed  in  the 
finishing  processes, have  not,  however,  been  similarly  displaced  by  labour-saving  machinery.  In  1901  the 
industry  gave  employment  to  34,481  females  as  against  13,893  males,  or  a  proportion  of  713  females  in  every 
1.000  persons  employed  ;  the  corresponding  proportions  at  the  four  Censuses  from  1861  to  1891  had  beeo 
468,  468,  533,  and  629  in  1,000  respectively. 


Of  the  total  of  48,374  persons  engaged  in  hosiery  manufacture  in  1901,  not  less  than  79  per  cent,  were 
returned  from  the  counties  of  Leicester  and  Nottingham.  The  numbers  enumerated  at  the  last  three  Censuses 
in  these  and  some  other  counties  in  which  the  industry  is  carried  on  were  as  follows  "  : — * 


Registration  County. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Leicestershire 

21,594 

9,388 

12,206 

25,176 

9,259 

15,917 

25,543 

7,442 

18,101 

Nottinghamshire  - 

14,155 

7,917 

6,238 

15,377 

7,222 

8,155 

12,912 

5,003 

7,909 

Derbyshire  -       -       -  - 

2,275 

1,187 

1,088 

2,138 

914 

1,224 

2,716 

748 

1,968 

Lancashire  -       -       -  - 

216 

38 

178 

2,226 

263 

1,963 

1,829 

159 

1,670 

Yorkshire— W.  Riding  - 

128 

22 

106 

1,108 

168 

940 

1,233 

106 

1,127 

*  General  Report  of  the  Census,  1901,  p.  121. 


The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  lace  manufacture  increased  from  34,746  in  1891  to  36,439  in  1901, 
or  4'9  per  cent.,  which  is  remarkable  considering  that  the  industry,  which  had  employed  61,726  persons  in  1851, 
had  shown  decline  at  every  successive  Census.  Between  1881  and  1891  the  falling-ofi  was  21  3  per  cent.,  and 
the  opinion  was  advanced  in  the  Census  Report  for  1891  that,  whilst  this  decline  was  presumably  due  in  part 
to  the  increased  importation  of  foreign  lace,  the  chief  cause  was  the  increasing  supersession  of  pillow-made  or 
bone  lace  by  bobbin  net,  first  made  by  hand  machines,  but  more  recently  by  water  power  or  steam  power. 

In  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  where  lace  is  principally  made  by  machinery,  there  has  been 
an  increase  at  each  Census  since  1871,  while  in  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Buckingham  and  Northampton,  the 
seats  of  hand-made  lace,  where  the  industry  is  practically  limited  to  females,  the  numbers  have  continuously 
fallen  from  23,450  in  1861  to  2,350  in  1901.  During  the  inter-censal  period,  1881-1891,  the  numerical  in- 
crease in  the  counties  where  lace  is  manufactured  by  machinery  did  not  nearly  counterbalance  the  great 
decrease  in  the  counties  where  it  is  hand  made;  during  the  period  1891-1901,  however,  the  increase  in  the 
former  counties  was  numerically  greater  than  the  decrease  in  the  latter.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing Table,  which  gives  the  numbers  at  the  last  three  Censuses  in  each  of  the  counties  mentioned,  and  in  Devon- 
shire and  Somersetshire,  where  the  lace  is  now  mainly  machine-made." 


Registration  County. 

1881.1 

1891. 

1901. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Fema,les. 

Persons . 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Nottinghamshire  - 

22,228 

8,905 

13,323 

24,112 

9,969 

14,143 

24,817 

8,611 

16,206 

Derbyshire  -       .       -  - 

2,233 

1,173 

1,060 

3,386 

2,016 

1,370 

5,024 

3,020 

2,004 

Devonshire  .       -       -  - 

3,428 

355 

3,073 

1,644 

359 

1,285 

1,852 

346 

1,506 

Somersetshire 

596 

256 

340 

736 

306 

430 

886 

412 

474 

Bedfordshire 

4,792 

12 

4,780 

1,532 

8 

1,524 

1,105 

4 

1,101 

Buckinghamshire  - 

4,456 

14 

4,442 

1,113 

5 

1,108 

758 

3 

755 

Northamptonshire 

3,232 

11 

3,221 

731 

2 

729 

487 

3 

484 

t  The  figures  for  1881  include  dealers. 
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"  Coincidently  with  the  decline  of  hand-made  lace,  the  proportion  of  females  in  1,000  persons  engaged 
in  lace-making  declined  progressively  from  829  in  the  year  1861  to  625  in  1891,  it,  however,  rose  during  tho 
latest  decennial  period  to  653,  owing,  apparently,  to  the  substitution  of  female  for  male  workers  in  the  county 
of  Nottingham  and  in  some  other  counties."  * 

A  somewhat  more  detailed  Table  relating  to  the  last  decade,  compiled  from  the  Annual 
Keports  of  the  Chief  Inspectors  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  1896,  1897,  1899,  1900, 
1903  and  1906  shows  that  the  tendency  of  male  and  female  textile  employment  to  vary 
directly  and  proportionately  continues. 

Number  of  Persons  Employed  in  Textile  Factories,  1895-1904. 


Material. 

Total  Employed. 

Material. 

Total  Employed. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Cotton. 

Hosiery. 

XO*J  o 

205,230 

333,653 

538,883 

9,771 

24,427 

34,198 

203,686 

329,234 

532,920 

J.  Ot/O. 

10,260 

25,692 

35,952 

199,576 

327,647 

527,223 

lout. 

9,925 

26,250 

36,175 

J  Ot70 

197,701 

328,406 

526,107 

1  R<^R 

9,385 

26,079 

35,464 

i  yu  i  - 

193,830 

328  793 

522,623 

9,587 

28,962 

38,549 

196,421 

326,609 

523',030 

9^117 

27,219 

36,336 

Wool,  Worsted  and 

Lace. 

Shoddy. 

1895. 

9,118 

5,450 

14,568 

1895  - 

120,972 

161,429 

282,401 

1896. 

10,313 

6,775 

17,088 

1896  - 

121,451 

162,990 

284,441 

1897. 

10,484 

6,963 

17,447 

1897  - 

111,278 

154,446 

265,744 

1898. 

10,486 

6,519 

17,005 

1898  - 

106,207 

150,218 

256,425 

1901. 

10,462 

7,440 

17,902 

1901  - 

106,598 

153,311 

259,909 

1904. 

11,079 

7,509 

18,588 

1904     -    *  - 

108,998 

152,803 

261,801 

Elastic,  Cocoa-nut 

Flax,  Jute,  Hemp, 

Fibre  and  Horse 

China  Grass. 

hair. 

1895  - 

51,206 

109,813 

161,019 

1895. 

4,165 

4,635 

8,800 

1896  - 

51,820 

110,643 

162,463 

1896. 

4,216 

4,757 

8,973 

1897  - 

50,374 

109,057 

159,431 

1897. 

4,326 

4,581 

8,907 

1898  - 

49,102 

107,603 

156,705 

1898. 

4,378 

5,025 

9,403 

1901  - 

45,732 

104,587 

150,319 

1901. 

4,036 

4,460 

8,496 

1904  - 

44,833 

103,135 

147,968 

1904. 

3,796 

4,948 

8,744 

Silk. 

Total. 

1895  - 

11,419 

24,463 

35,882 

1895. 

411,881 

663,870 

1,075,751 

1896  - 

11,095 

24,755 

35,850 

1896. 

412,841 

664,846 

1,077,687 

1897  - 

10,888 

25,749 

36,637 

1897. 

396,851 

654,713 

1,051,564 

1898  - 

10,324 

25,137 

35,451 

1898. 

387,583 

648,987 

1,036,570 

1901  - 

8,966 

22,589 

31,555 

1901. 

279,211 

650,142 

1,029,353 

1904  - 

8,591 

21,320 

29,911 

1904. 

382,835 

643,543 

1,026,378 

During  the  period  here  under  survey  all  the  textile  trades,  except  hosiery  and  lace,, 
show  some  actual  decline  in  total  employment,  and  in  each  instance,  except  in  the 
elastic,  cocoanut  fibre,  and  horse-hair  trades,  both  men  and  women  share  in  this  decline, 
the  drop  for  women  being  generally  slightly  less  than  for  men.  In  this  last-mentioned 
group  and  hosiery  alone  are  signs  of  substitution  visible. 


Juvenile  Labour  in  the  Textile  Trades. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  discriminated  adults  and  juveniles  in  the  statistics  of  male  and 
female  employment.  But  the  following  Table  compiled  from  the  Census  figures  presents 
the  changes  in  textile  employments  according  to  ages  as  well  as  sex. 


*  General  Report  of  the  Census,  1901,  p.  121. 
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TaBLS   SflOWIXG   THE   PROPORTION   OF  THE  POPULATION  OP   AND  ABOVE  TE!^  YeARS  ENGAGED  I>f  THR 

Textile  Trades,  excludhsig  Lace  and  Silk  Trades,  in  England  and  Wales  at  Certain 
Age  Periods,  per  10,000  at  Each  Age. 


Age. 

Proportion 

employ 
per  10,000 

Males  in 
1901. 

per  10,000  at  oaoh  age 
period  on  1891. 

Age. 

Proportion 

tJiiipiu  y  tJU. 

per  10,000 
Females  in 
1901. 

inr^T'oncA  rw    lino      ^  at\ 

per  10,000  at  each  age 
period  on  1891. 

Males 

Females. 

10  to  15 

229 

-  130* 

10  to  15 

327 

-  142* 

15  „  25 

349 

-  131* 

15  „  25 

810 

-  103 

25  „  45 

322 

-  42 

25  „  45 

344 

-  61 

45  „  65 

267 

-  32 

45  ,,  65 

131 

-  28* 

65  and  over 

128 

-  41* 

65  and  over 

30 

-•  16* 

10  and  over 

295 

-  75* 

10  and  over 

397 

-  74 

Total  Number 

358,267 

-  33,468 

Total  Number 

523,115 

-  16,441 

*  An  actual  decrease  in  numbers  as  well  as  a  relative  one. 


This  Table  shows  in  the  first  place  a  reduction  in  employment  both  of  children  and 
young  persons  far  greater  than  that  of  adult  labour,  and  this  both  among  males  and 
females. 

It  is  also  observable  that  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of  young  men  under  twenty- 
five  is  greater  on  the  whole  than  that  in  the  proportion  of  girls  and  young  women  employed 
in  the  trades.  This  no  doubt  arises  from  the  fact  that  young  men  in  the  textile  districts 
Lave  in  larger  numbers  a  freer  choice  of  residence  and  work  than  young  women. 

The  fullest  evidence  of  the  large  diminution  of  employment  of  children  and  young 
persons  in  the  textile  trades,  is  however,  furnished  by  the  Reports  of  Factory  Inspectors, 
from  which  the  following  Table  is  compiled  :  — 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXI.  {U).— Continued. 
Handed  in  ly  the  Board  of  Trade.    {Q.  98827.) 
NuMBRR  OF  Persons  Employed  in  Textile  Eactories. 


[C&mpiled  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chief  Inspectors  of  Factories.'] 


' — 

Material. 

Half-Timers. 
(Children  under  14  years.) 

FULL-TlMERS. 
(Under  18  years.) 

Total 
Employed, 
(All  Ages.) 

Males. 

Total. 

Malps 

Females. 

Total. 

Cotton, 

leyo 

14,151 

17,359 

31,510 

42,355 

81,815 

124,170 

O.DO,000 

loyo 

13,185 

16,321 

29,506 

41,355 

80,061 

121,416 

1897 

12,297 

15,246 

27,543 

40,034 

79,580 

119,614 

527,223 

1898 

11,697 

14,334 

26,031 

39,362 

80,187 

119,549 

526,K)7 

9,780 

11,173 

20,953 

37,002 

77,631 

114,633 

f\99 

0  z  z ,  o  z  o 

1  OA  i 

8,131 

9,520 

17,651 

37,338 

71,975 

109,313 

KO'i  A *1  A 

0.:o,UOU 

Wool,    Worsted  and 

bDOday. 

loyo 

R  AAA 

A  ftOQ 

1 0,400 

9^  ^QA 

SA  QAA 
00,y0D 

AA  ^lAA 
OvJ,OOU 

0  P19  Af\^ 

loyo 

A  901 

0,00-j 

19  7  <?A 
1.S,  (  00 

9  ^  91ft 

OR  QOA 

AA  A'ift 
Ov,UOO 

9 Q ,^  A  A^ 

Z04,441 

1897 

o,  1 

T  7'^9 

1  A 

91  9^A 

"^p;  "lAA 
00,00U 

KC  AlA 
00,01U 

265,744 

1898 

y 

A  ISMA 
^,cOU 

Q  1  7Q 

y,  1  <  y 

1  Q  Q1  ft 

ly  ,y  I  o 

04,000 

P.1  ^lAA 
04,0U0 

256^425 

1901 

S  7  09 

0,  <  00 

7  1 7 

/  ,4/  0 

1  0  9AA 

I  1  7 
00, 1 1  / 

04,000 

259,909 

1904 

4,230 

4,382 

8,612 

19,014 

32,238 

51,252 

261,801 

Flax,     Jute,  Hemp, 

China  Grass. 

1895 

1  090 

1  7A'^ 
4,  <  UO 

ft  7  <19 
0,  /  0  J 

1  1  ft9A 

9A  lAA 

^19  9ftA 
OZ, ZOO 

161,019 

ibyb 

4  ft!  7 

0  At7 

1  9  AQl 

^Q  Q^A 

1  y,yo4 

tl9  Alft 

1d2,4oo 

1897 

A  AQA 

1  B  1  A 

ft  QQA 

o,y  00 

11  797 

9A  119 
/U,  14  ^ 

Q  1  ftAQ 

oi,ooy 

159,431 

1898 

o,yoo 

A  ^81 
■1,004: 

Q  f\-)A 
O,0JU 

1  1  4  ^!ft 
1 1,400 

1  Q  ftftA 

iy,oou 

q  1  q  1  o 
01,010 

156,708 

1901 

3,039 

4,086 

7,125 

10,246 

19,307 

29,553 

150,319 

1904*  - 

1,925 

2,712 

4,637 

9,859 

18,083 

27,942 

147,968 

bllK. 

loyo 

AAft 

fil  0 

1  9  OA 
1 ,  JoU 

9  1  ^  ^ 
Z,  loO 

A  1  91 
0,  1  .il 

ft  9r;A 
o,z00 

0O,OliJ 

1896 

coo 

1  91  Q 

l,J4o 

9  AlA 

A  9Q9 

o,zy  J 

ft  qqft 
o,00o 

1897 

00  1 

ftAI 
OUi 

1  1  Qft 
1,1  OO 

1  Q79 
l,y  <  .i 

A  A8?^ 
0,000 

o,00  1 

36,637 

1898 

^9  a 
o«o 

A 

DOO 

QA1 

yo  1 

1  Q97 

A  •''1  1=1 
0,-10 

ft  1  (  9 
o,  1  4Z 

34,461 

1901 

261 

443 

704 

1,698 

5,141 

6,839 

31,555 

1904 

205 

480 

685 

1,484 

4,747 

6,231 

29,391 

Hosiery. 

1895 

1  9Q 
1  .iy 

jioyj 

^70 

0  /  y 

1  199 
1,4 

A  ft^A 
0,000 

ft  9  f^ft 
OjZOO 

34,198 

loyo 

OU.j 

A  9A 

1  1  Ql 
l,4y4: 

7  7^A 
1 ,  (  OU 

Q  9  9/( 

35,952 

1897 

y  V 

911 
.i  1  4 

0U4 

1  Qfti 
1,081 

7  ft7A 

0  9  Fi7 

36,175 

1898 

A  9 

9^A 

9Q9 

1  ^^1 
1,001 

7  7A1 
( ,  <  04 

Q  AQ  p; 

y,uy  0 

35,464 

1901 

00 

Q7 

y  / 

1  QA 
1  OU 

1  9QQ 

i,zyy 

ft  ^07 

o,oy  ( 

Q  AQA 

y,oy  0 

38,549 

1904 

14 

49 

63 

1,209 

6,724 

7,933 

36,336 

Liace. 

loyo 

1 A1 

1 1  ft 

i.  1  0 

9  1  Q 

^  1  y 

1  ^A^ 
1,0U0 

1  F>t1 
1,004 

9  ft^7 
Z,00  / 

14,568 

loyo 

191 

1  1  7 
111 

9'^ft 

Zoo 

1   d  1  A 
1,440 

1  SSI 
1,00 1 

q  9  77 
0,z  /  / 

17,088 

1897 

1  1  A 

91  ^ 
J  1  0 

1  fiSI 
1,001 

1  AQ9 

i,oy  .2 

q  97  q 
0,Z  /  0 

1 7  447 

1898 

1  AA 

119 

lis 

919 
J IJ 

1  'i87 
1,00  ( 

1  7  ftA 

q  q^;  7 
0,0D  / 

17,005 

1901 

00 

A 
00 

111 
111 

1  P^O  A 
1,0JU 

9  1  A  Q 
.i,100 

q    c  q 
0,D00 

17,902 

1904 

45 

31 

76 

1,536 

2,074 

3,610 

18,508 

Elastic,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre 

and  Horsehair. 

1895 

41 

29 

70 

651 

1,240 

1,891 

8,800 

1896 

25 

31 

56 

730 

1,174 

1,904 

8,923 

18&7 

21 

27 

48 

774 

1,248 

2,022 

8,907 

1898 

29 

23 

52 

772 

1,390 

2,162 

9,403 

1901 

8 

5 

13 

676 

1,132 

1,808 

8,496 

1904 

18 

2 

20 

525 

1,197 

1,722 

8,744 

Total. 

1895 

25,525 

30,100 

55,625 

83,086 

154,992 

238,078 

1,075,751 

1896 

24,302 

28,954 

53,256 

82,383 

153,862 

236,245 

1,077,687 

1897 

22,074 

26,963 

49,037 

78,719 

152,583 

231,302 

1.051,564 

1898 

20,451 

24,796 

45,247 

76,335 

151,604 

227,939 

1,036,576 

1901 

16,898 

19,613 

36,511 

71,707 

148,888 

220,595 

1,029,353 

1904 

14,568 

17,176 

31,744 

70,965 

137,038 

208,003 

1,026,378 

*  Exclusive  of  China  Grass. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  between  1895  and  1904  the  number  of  half-timers  has  decreased 
in  every  branch,  and  the  number  of  full-timers  under  eighteen  years  in  every  branch 
except  lace,  and  that  in  branches  in  which  the  total  number  employed  has  declined  the 
propoitionate  decline  has  been  greater  among  young  persons  and  much  greater  among 
half-timers. 

This  relative  and  absolute  reduction  of  employment  of  half-timers  and  young  persons 
which  is  traceable  to  1904,  appears,  however,  to  have  met  a  temporary  check.  The  great 
expansion  of  trade,  especially  in  the  cotton  trade  of  Lancashire  and  Scotland,  leading 
to  an  increased  demand  for  labour  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  resulted  in  an  increased 
employment  of  half-timers  and  of  young  persons,  especially  the  latter.  The  consider- 
able dimensions  of  this  change  in  the  years  1905  and  1906  are  indicated  in  the  following 
Table  (Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  1907,  Cd. 
3586,  p.  ix.),  to  which  the  summary  figures  for  1905  and  1904  have  been  added  for  com- 
parison. 

I.— Children  and  Young  Per'=:ons  Examined  for  Certificates  of  Fitness  for 


Employment  in  Factories,  1906. 


Full  Time. 

Malt-time, 

Total. 

under  14. 

14  to  16. 

13  to  14. 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Area. 

or 

or 

or 

or 

Decrease 

Decrease. 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Number. 

Compared 

Number. 

Compared 

Number. 

Compared 

Number. 

Compared 

with 

with 

with 

with 

Previous 

Previous 

Previous 

Previous 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Lancashire    -      -  - 

23,728 

-1- 

543 

33,972 

+ 

3,2.38 

50,034 

-f- 

3,424 

107,734 

+  7,205 

Yorkshire     -      -  - 

10,063 

-f- 

276 

17,593 

+ 

621 

30,534 

-1- 

1,036 

58,190 

+  1,933 

London  -       -       -  - 

4 

723 

122 

27,942 

739 

28,665 

-  865 

Warwickshire 

8 

19 

2,123 

+ 

418 

18,431 

+ 

1,658 

20,562 

+  2,057 

Stafibrdshire 

220 

+ 

81 

5,303 

+ 

368 

13,569 

-t- 

2,364 

19,092 

+  2,813 

Cheshire       -      .  - 

2,650 

+ 

110 

3,959 

+ 

1,105 

6,054 

370 

12,663 

+  845' 

llest  of  England  &  Wales 

896 

+ 

139 

13,189 

+ 

519 

63,437 

7,513 

78.214 

-t-  8,171 

Lanarkshire  -      -  - 

129 

+ 

44 

17,.342 

+ 

2,702 

17,471 

+  2,746 

llest  of  Scotland  - 

611 

+ 

19 

2,005 

+ 

154 

27,770 

+ 

2,863 

30,386 

+  3,036 

Antrim  -      -      -  - 

3,488 

+ 

223 

500 

+ 

169 

7,672 

+ 

788 

11,660 

-1-  1,180 

llest  of  Ireland 

949 

+ 

85 

381 

+ 

9 

4,902 

76 

6,232 

+  170 

United  Kingdom  - 

42,613 

+ 

1,453 

80,579 

+  6,623 

267,677 

+  21,31^ 

390,869 

+  29,291 

United  /1905  - 

41,160 

+ 

1,740 

74,056 

+ 

2,252 

246,362 

+  24,396 

361,578 

+  28,388 

Kingdom  1 1904  - 

39,420 

3,354 

71,801 

5,572 

221,966 

17,159 

333,190 

-  26,085 

The  statistics  in  this  Table,  refer  to  employment  in  all  factories,  non-textile,  as  well 
as  textile,  but  though  some  proportion  of  the  recent  increase  may  be  attributable  to 
employment  in  non-textile  factories,  so  far  as  half-timers  are  concerned  the  total  number 
employed  in  these  is  extremely  small,  amounting  in  1901  to  5,033  as  compared  with  36,511 
employed  in  textile  factories.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  increase  of  em- 
ployment of  half-timers  and  young  persons  is  mainly  due  to  the  great  development  of 
the  cotton  and  woollen  industries  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  two  years. 

Tailoeing,  Dressmaking,  etc. 

If  we  take  the  larger  group  of  dressmaking  trades,  including  tailoring,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  shirt  and  needlework  trades,  we  find  that,  though  female  labour  still  remains 
the  vastly  preponderating  element,  this  group  of  occupations  is  so  far  from  showing  a 
tendency  for  female  labour  to  displace  male  that  the  net  result  of  movements  in  recent 
years  has  been  rather  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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I  The  following  Table  compiled  from  the  Keports  of  the  Census  seems  to  establish 
these  conclusions  : — 


Tailoring,  Dressmaking,  Millinery,  Shirt  and  Needlework  Trades. 

England  and  Wales. 


Age  Period. 

Proportion 

CllipiUy  oil  pUl 

10,000  Males 
in  1901. 

Inerease  or 
Decrease  per 
10,000  at  each  Age 
Period  on  1891. 

Age  Period. 

Proportion 
employed  per 
10,000  Females 
in  1901. 

j      Increase  or 
Decrease  per 
10,000  at  each  Age 
Period  on  1891. 

Males. 

Females. 

10  to  15  years 

19 

-  3* 

10  to  15  years 

145, 

-  11* 

15  „  25 

137 

+  2 

15  „  25 

925 

-  53 

25  „  45 

157 

+  14 

25  „  45 

397 

-  61 

45  „  65 

138 

-  14 

45  „  65 

292 

-  67* 

65  and  over 

121 

-  28* 

65  and  over 

200 

-  20 

10  and  over 

127 

+  3 

10  and  over 

464 

-  48 

Total  Number 

154,696 

+  22,900 

Total  Number 

611,889 

+  25,479 

An  actual  decrease  in  numbers  as  well  as  a  relative  one. 


This  Table  is  instructive  not  only  in  its  bearing  upon  the  distribution  of  occupation 
between  the  sexes,  but  in  relation  to  the  ages  of  the  workers.    The  proportionate  decline 
of  employment  of  children  below  fifteen  years  is  somewhat  more  marked  among  boys 
;than  girls.    The  period  between  fifteen  and  forty-five  is  that  during  which  a  positive 
[increase  in  the  proportion  of  males  is  found,  and  in  the  same  period  the  decline  is  pro- 
;  portionately  smallest  in  the  case  of  females.    There  was,  however,  an  increase  in  numbers 
among  women.    This  indicates  that  a  larger  demand  is  taking  place  for  adult  workers 
in  the  prime  of  life,  a  normal  result  of  the  stress  of  modern  factory  life,  in  which  elderly 
i  workers  become  relatively  less  valuable  with  every  improvement  of  mechanical  processes. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  change  in  the  relative  importance  of  this  group 
'  of  occupations  for  male  and  female  industry  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  factory  system  upon  domestic  and  small  workshop  industries.  A  considerable 
proportion,  however,  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  male  workers  at  tailoring  is  accounted 
for  by  the  increased  number  of  European  foreigners  in  the  trade.  To  some  extent  this 
!  relative  decline  of  the  occupation  of  women  may  also  be  imputed  to  higher  male  wages 
operating  to  diminish  the  urgency  for  women  undertaking  wage  work. 

If,  however,  out  of  this  group  we  turn  to  the  particular  set  of  trades  classed  as  tailor- 
ling,  we  find  that  women  are  taking  an  increasing  proportion  of  those  employed  in  the 
Itrades.  The  following  Table,  compiled  from  the  Censuses  of  1881,  1891,  and  1901,  makes 
this  fact  evident.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  males  in  the  trade  increased  from 
.1891  to  1901. 


Tailoring. 


Number  of  Women  Aged  15  and  upwards. 

Per  10,000  of  Total  Occupied  Women  aged  15 
and  upwards. 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1881 

1891 

1901 

51,360 

84,091 

111,282 

164 

228 

280 

That  women  in  this  industry  are  displacing  men,  in  the  sense  that  they  form  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  workers  in  the  tailoring  trades,  is  shown  by  the  following  Table  (from 

429— IX.  4  Y 
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"A  Note  on  the  Distribution  of  Women  in  Occupations,"  by  Miss  B.  L,  Hutchins,  Journal 
of  the  Statistical  Society,  September,  1904,  p.  483)  : — 


Tailors. 


Females  per  100 
males  occupied. 

Number  under  15 
years  of  age  per  100 
females  occupied. 

Number  aged  15  and 
under  20  per  100 
females  occupied. 

Number  aged  20  and 
under  25  per  100 
females  occupied. 

1881  - 

49-21 

3-06 

20-95 

18-40 

1891  - 

74-66 

5-75 

27-73 

20-00 

1901*- 

98-41 

5-40 

29-73 

22-71 

*  In  1901  clothiers'  outfitters  and  dealers  are  omitted ;  these  were  included  in  1881  and  1891.  In  1901 
mantlemakers  were  included  under  tailoring  ;  to  a  great  extent  men  who  made  mantles  returned  themselves 
as  tiilors  or  ladies'  tailors  and  this  change  increased  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  group,  and  diminished 
it  in  the  dres5making  group. 


The  increased  proportion  of  women  to  men,  and  of  young  women  to  older  women  is 
concomitant  with  the  passage  of  a  large  portion  of  the  tailoring  trade  from  a  domestic 
and  workshop  industry  into  a  factory  industry,  and  is  probably  due  in  some  measure  to 
this  change. 

The  Boot  and  Shoe  Trade. 

The  boot  and  shoe  trade  also  shows  an  increasing  proportion  of  female  to  male  labour 
during  the  last  two  decades. 

The  following  Table  makes  this  evident : — 


Per  10,000  occupied  over  10  years. 


1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Increase  or  Decrease 
1881-1901. 

Females  

36 

40 

40 

+  4 

Males  

202 

191 

163 

-  39 

Here  is  the  case  of  a  distinctively  male  industry  in  which  women  are  obtaining  a 
Telatively  stronger  hold.  This  is  doubtless  due  in  the  main  to  an  increasing  division  of 
labour  in  the  factories  which  have  displaced  the  workshops,  and  which  furnish  certain  lighter 
processes  suitable  for  women,  which  were  formerly  done  as  part  of  the  general  work  of 
male  shoe-makers.  Certain  lighter  branches  of  this  trade,  e.g.,  slipper- making,  are 
now  passing  entirely  into  female  hands.  The  increase  of  this  factory  work  here  also 
appears  favourable  to  the  increased  proportionate  employment  of  young  girls  and  young 
v/omen,  as  the  following  Table  signifies  : — 

Boots  and  Shoes  (Including  Dealers). 


Over  10  years 
From  10  to  15 
„    15  „  25 
„    25  „  45 
„    45  „  65 
Above  65  - 


Total  employed  per  10,000  Females  Living. 


1871 


30 
18 
51 
26 
22 
18 


1881 


36 
17 
67 
33 
22 
12 


1891 


40 
28 
83 
33 
17 
9 


1901 


40 
26 
90 
30 
15 
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The  closer  analysis  of  the  figures  of  the  1891  and  1901  Censuses  reinforces  these 
3onclusions  : — 


England  and  Wales. 


r  ~ 

Age  Period. 

Proportion 
per  10,000 

Males 
employed 
in  1901. 

Increase  or  Decrease 
per  10,000  at  each 
Age  Period  on  1891. 

Age  Period. 

Proportion 
per  10,000 
Females 
employed 
in  1901. 

Increase  or  Decrease 
per  10,000  at  each 
Ago  Period  on  1 89 1 . 

Males. 

YEARS. 

Female. 

YEARS. 

10  to  15 

42 

-  16* 

10  to  15 

26 

-  2* 

15  „  25 

166 

-  35* 

15  „  25 

90 

+  7 

25  „  45 

1S2 

-  17 

25  „  45 

30 

-  3 

45  „  65 

201 

-  55* 

45  „  65 

15 

-  2 

65  and  over 

206 

-  39* 

65  and  over 

7 

-  2* 

10  and  over. 

163 

-  28* 

10  and  over 

40 

Total  Number 

198,304 

-  4,344 

Total  Number 

52,839 

+  6,698 

An  actual  decrease  in  numbers  as  well  as  a  relative  one. 


The  increased  employment  of  young  women  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  is  largely 
the  result  of  recent  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  machines  for  manufacturing  uppers 
which  women  can  work,  and  young  women  are  naturally  introduced  into  these  processes. 
The  rapid  decline  of  boys  below  fifteen,  and  even  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  is 
attributable  to  new  and  rigorous  restrictions  on  apprenticeship  under  the  factory  system, 
which  have  greatly  reduced  the  number  and  the  proportion  of  boys  entering  the 
industry. 

Eetail  Trade. 


t  Over  so  large  a  proportion  of  industry  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  for  the  Census 
'to  distinguish  dealer  from  maker  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  present  any  estimate  of  the 
relative  employment  of  males  and  females  over  retail  distribution,  so  as  to  indicate  whether 
'any  displacement  of  male  by  female  labour  takes  place.  But  in  two  large  retail  trades 
[grocers  and  drapers,  statistics  are  available,  and  may  be  presented  in  the  following, 
fform  : — 


Per  10,000  occupied  over  10  Years. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Ill 

128 

127 

„       Females  -  

26 

40 

36 

Drapers — Males  -       -  - 

58 

57 

55 

„  Females 

29 

40 

52 

In  both  classes  women  are  seen  to  be  increasing  in  numbers  more  rapidly  than  men. 

j  The  grocery  trade  remains  predominantly  male,  and  some  of  the  females  included  imder 
this  heading  are  in  a  manufacturing  branch  (cocoa  and  chocolate  making),  but  in  the 
drapery  trade  women  have  made  a  rapid  gain,  the  proportion  per  million  women  occupied 
having  nearly  doubled  since  1881.     In  drapery  there  is  a  strong  prima  facie  case  for 

jj  interpreting  the  change  as  a  displacement  of  young  men  by  women  workers. 
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The  fuller  analysis  of  the  last  two  Censuses  for  the  drapery  trade  runs  as  follows  :— 


England  and  Wales. 


Age. 

Proportion  per 
iu,uuu  i>J  aies 
employed  in 
1901. 

Increase  or 
Decrease  per 
10,000  at  each  Age 
Pericd  on  1891. 

Age. 

Proportion  per 
1U,(JUU  £  emales 
employed  in 
1901. 

Increase  or 
Decrease  per 
10,000  at  each  Age 
Period  on  1891. 

Male?. 

Females. 

years. 

YEARS. 

10  to  1.5 

9 

-  2* 

10  to  15 

11 

+  3 

15  „  25 

81 

-  13* 

15  „  25 

124 

+  33 

25  „  45 

64 

25  „  45 

42 

+  7 

45  „  65 

47 

+  2 

45  „  65 

20 

+  1 

65  and  over 

22 

+  3 

65  and  over 

9 

10  and  over 

55 

-  2 

10  and  over 

52 

+  12 

Total  Number 

67,220 

+  6,549 

Total  Number 

68,437 

+  22,090 

*  An  actual  decrease  in  numbers  as  well  as  a  relative  one. 


The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  this  Table  is,  of  course,  the  large  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  young  women  and  the  considerable  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  young 
men.  It  also  deserves  attention  that  while  the  number  of  boys  in  the  trade  is  declining, 
the  number  of  young  girls  below  fifteen  is  increasing  at  a  considerable  rate. 

Commerce. 

That  an  increasing  number  of  women  are  employed  in  commerce,  chiefly  as  clerks, 
typewriters,  etc.,  is  well  known.  The  statistics  of  the  commercial  class  in  recent  Censuses 
show  that  the  percentage  increase  of  employment  for  women  is  far  greater  than  for  men. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  numbers  engaged  in  commercial  occupations  per 
10,000  of  the  population  at  each  of  the  last  three  Censuses  : — 


Proportion  per  10,000  of  Population  over  Ten  Years  engaged  in  Commercial  Occupations. 


1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Male  -  

331-12 

373-43 

437-34 

Female  

8-48 

18-17 

45-45 

In  1881  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  females  occupied  were  commercial  clerks.  In 
1891,  however,  the  proportion  had  risen  to  1*6  per  cent.,  and  in  1901  to  4 '2  per  cent, 
by  far  the  largest  increase  of  any  great  class  of  female  occupation. 


It  is  probable,  however,  that  women  are  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  displacing 
men  in  these  employments,  for  an  analysis  of  the  comparative  statistics  of  commercial 
and  business  clerks  in  1891  and  1901  shows  that  the  number  of  men  so  employed  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  that  their  proportionate  advance  compared  with  population  is  faster  than 
that  of  women. ^ 
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England  and  Wales. — Business  and  Commercial  Clerks. 


Age  Period. 

Proportion  per 
10,000  Males 
employed  in 
1901. 

Increase  or 
Decrease  per 
10,000  at  each  age 
period  on  1891. 

Age  Period. 

Proportion  per 
10,000  Females 
employed  in 
1901. 

Increase  or 
Decrease  per 
10,000  at  each  age 
period  on  1891. 

Males. 

Females. 

10  to  15 
15  „  25 
25  „  45 
45  „  65 
65  and  over 

59 
461 
267 
148 

59 

+  7 
+  59 
+  36 
+  27 
+  10 

10  to  15 
15  „  25 
25  „  45 
45  ,,  65 
65  and  over 

8 

113 
33 
5 
1 

+  5 
+  75 
+  18 
+  2 
+  1 

10  and  over 

254 

+  37, 

10  and  over 

42 

+  26 

Total  Number 

307,889 

+  78,519 

Total  Number 

55,784 

+  37,925 

The  chief  difference  seen  in  male  and  female  employment  here  is  the  rapid  increase 
of  female  employment  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  whereas  the  increase  of  male 
employment  is  spread  more  evenly  over  the  whole  period  fifteen  to  sixty-five.  This 
implies  the  recent  entrance  of  large  numbers  of  young  women  into  occupations  which 
are  new,  e.g.,  typewriting,  or  which  formerly  were  virtually  confined  to  males.  It  should, 
however,  be  recognised  that  the  normal  for  males  would  be  to  have  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population,  as  there  is  naturally  little  room  for  expansion  among  males  with 
only  17  per  cent,  unoccupied  compared  with  females  who  have  66  per  cent,  unoccupied. 

Professions. 

The  general  statistics  of  this  class  of  occupation  given  in  the  Censuses  do  not  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  change  in  occupations  of  women.  The  proportion  of  women  engaged  in 
so-called  "professions"  has,  since  1881, grown  a  good  deal  more  rapidly  than  that  of  men. 


Proportion  per  Million  of  the  Male  and  the  Female  Population  respectively  engaged  in 


Professions. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Male  

24,781 

25,035 

25,681 

Female  

18,778 

21,175 

22,339 

The  large  number  of  women  and  the  rate  of  their  increase  are  both  explained  by  the 
rapid  development  of  the  subordinate  services,  especially  teaching,  acting,  music,  and 
sick  nursing. 


The  two  branches  in  which  women  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  entire  sub-class  and 
in  which  they  show  the  largest  absolute  and  relative  advance  are  teaching  and  the  medical 
services.  The  General  Report  of  the  Census  for  1901  summarises  in  the  following  terms 
the  changes  during  the  decade  1891-1901  : — 

"  The  number  of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  teachers,  professors  and  lecturers,  employed  in  education 
of  all  grades,  exclusive  of  teachers  of  music,  who  are  classed  with  musicians  in  Sub-order  7  of  this  Order,  was 
^30,345,  and  of  these  171,670,  or  74*5  ptr  cent,  were  females.  In  1891  the  number  of  teachers,  professors, 
etc.,  had  been  195,021,  of  whom  144,393,  or  74*0  per  cent.,  were  females.  Accordingly  in  the  ten  years  the 
male  teachers  increased  by  15 '9  per  cent.,  and  the  female  teachers  by  18 '9  per  cent.  The  total  increase 
in  both  sexes  together  was  18  •  1  per  cent.  ;  in  the  previous  intercensal  period  the  rate  of  increase  had  not 
exceeded  15 '5  per  cent. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Education  there  were  36,207  male  and  113,597  female  teachers 
in  Elementary  Day  Schools  in  1901,  the  male  teachers  having  increased  since  1891  by  15  "1  per  cent.,  and 
the  females  by  no  less  than  50*5  per  cent.  ;  and  whereas  there  were  240  females  to  100  male  teachers  in  the 
earlier  year,  the  ratio  had  increased  to  314  to  100  in  1901."  * 


*  Cd.  2174,  p.  93. 
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The  detailed  age  and  sex  analysis  for  the  decade  1891-1901  runs  as  follows  : — 


England  and  Wales. — Teachers. 


Age  Period. 

Proportion  per 
10,000  Males 
employed 

'      1  OA  1 

m  lyui. 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (per 
10,000  at  each  age 
period)  on  189 1 . 

Age  Period. 

Proportion  per 
10,000  Females 
employed  in 

1  OA! 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (per 
10,000  at  each  age 
period)  on  1891. 

Males. 
10  to  15 
15  „  25 
25  „  45 
45  „  65 
65  and  over 

5 
55 
69 
42 
10 

-  5 

-  7 

+  3 
+  5 

-  2 

Females. 
10  to  15 
15  „  25 
25  „  45 
45  „  65 
65  and  over 

24 
260 
141 
52 
11 

-  13 

+  15 
+  4 

-  1 

-  5 

10  and  over 

48 

10  and  over 

130 

+  -1 

Total  Number 

58,675 

+  8,047 

Total  Number 

171,670 

+  27,277 

Whereas  the  great  increase  of  women  teachers  must  to  some  extent  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  of  female  workers  for  men,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  growth  of  female 
employment  in  the  medical  services,  chiefly  as  sick  nurses,  midwives  or  invalid  attendants. 
The  proportion  of  women  engaged  in  these  occupations  increased  between  1891  and  1901 
from  forty-six  per  10,000  to  fifty-one,  the  rate  of  increase  of  numbers  thus  occupied  being 
no  less  than  26 '8  per  cent,  for  the  decade. 

Domestic  Service. 

In  dealing  with  this,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  wage-earning  occupations  of  women, 
we  have  already  (p.  1)  seen  that  the  tendency  is  for  domestic  service  to  employ  a  smaller 
proportion  of  women,  and  a  larger  proportion  (though  the  total  number  is  small)  of  men. 

Though  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  any  direct  competition  or  displacement  of 
one  sex  by  another  takes  place  in  this  class,  the  reduced  proportion  of  female  employ- 
ment deserves  attention.  In  measuring  this  and  other  changes  relating  to  age  distribution, 
it  is,  however,  necessary  to  ignore  the  1891  Census  (in  which  large  numbers  of  female 
relatives  assisting  in  household  work  were  for  once  included  in  this  class),  and  to  make  our 
comparison  between  1881  and  1901. 

The  following  account  of  this  change  is  given  in  the  General  Eeport  of  the  1901  Census. 
[Cd.  2174,  p.  95]  :— 

"  In  tbe  period  of  twenty  years  between  1881  and  1901,  we  find  that  female  domestic  indoor  servants 
increased  by  only  8 '2  per  cent.,  while  the  entire  population  advanced  25 '2  per  cent.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  increase  was  limited  to  women  aged  twenty  years  and  upwards,  among  whom  it  amounted  to  23*5  per 
cent,  in  the  twenty  years,  while  among  girls  under  the  age  of  twenty  years  there  was  a  decrease  during  the 
same  period  equal  to  12  •  3  per  cent.  'The  following  Table  shows  the  age  distribution  of  female  domestic  servants 
in  1881  and  1901,  and  also  the  rates  of  increase  or  decrease  at  each  age-group. 


Ages. 

1881. 

1901. 

Increase  (  +  ) 
or  Decrease  ( - ) 
per  cent, 
in  20  years. 

Number. 

Proportion 
per  1,000. 

Number. 

Proportion, 
per  1,000. 

Under  15  - 

98,190 

79-8 

64,802 

48-7 

-  34-0 

15  and  under  20  - 

430,177 

349-7 

398,630 

299-6 

-  7-3 

20  and  under  25  - 

301,474 

245-0 

351,242 

263-9 

+  16-5 

25  and  under  45  - 

295,302 

2400 

392,973 

295-3 

+  33-1 

45  and  under  65  - 

88,506 

71-9 

106,186 

79-8 

+  20-0 

Over  65    -       -       -  - 

16,757 

13-6 

16,950 

12-7 

+  1-2 

Total  -       .       -  - 

1,230,406 

1,000-0 

1,330,783 

1,000-0 

+  8-2 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  administration  of  the  Education  Acts  in  recent  years,  by  raising  the  "  school 
age,"  has  tended  greatly  to  limit  the  domestic  employment  of  girls  below  the  age  of  fifteen  years  ;  but  thi? 
cannot  have  caused  the  reduction  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years,  of  age.  The  decrease  of  7-3  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  Domestic  Servants  at  ages  between  15  and  20  years,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  28*1 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  females  living  at  these  ages,  suggests  the  conclusion  that  young  women  are  preferring 
|Other  employments." 

The  more  detailed  analysis  of  this  change  in  relation  to  the  age  of  female  domestic 
I  service  is  given  in  the  following  Table  : — 


Proportion  of  Females  Occupied  in  Domestic  Service  per  10,000  living  over  ten  years. 


Ages. 

1881. 

1901. 

Increase  or  Decrease. 

10  to  15 

702 

388 

-314 

15  „  25 

2,933 

2,281 

-652 

25  „  45 

845 

813 

-  32 

45  „  65 

453 

418 

-  35 

G5  and  over 

257 

198 

-  59 

10  and  over 

1,231 

1,009 

-  222 

Here,  as  in  many  occupations,  we  find  a  large  reduction  proportionately  of  employ- 
ment at  the  lowest  and  the  highest  age  periods. 


SUMMARY   OF  RESULTS. 

There  is  no  body  of  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  in  any  considerable  trade  or 
process  women  or  juveniles  are  displacing  adult  males  in  the  sense  that  they  are  being  more 
largely  employed  to  do  work  identical  with  that  formerly  done  by  men.  There  is,  however, 
evidence  to  show  that  certain  mechanical  and  other  changes,  lightening  or  otherwise 
facilitating  certain  processes,  have  tended  to  place  them  more  largely  in  the  hands  of  women 
or  young  persons.  To  such  changes  is  doubtless  due  the  larger  proportion  of  employment 
of  women  in  textile  factories,  especially  in  such  an  industry  as  hosiery,  where  direct  and 

I  considerable  substitution  of  women  for  men  has  lately  been  achieved  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  improved  machinery.    Certain  similar  improvements  of  machinery  in  the 

.  clothing  factories  and  in  the  shoe  trade  have  similarly  enabled  women  to  do  what  was 

I  for  a  time  men's  work. 

But  the  total  amount  of  such  substitution  does  not  appear  to  be  very  great.  In  most 
j  eases  where  women's  employment  grows  faster  than  men's,  or  where  the  decline  of  employ- 
ment for  men  is  faster  than  that  for  women,  the  stronger  position  of  women  is  due  to  the 
I  increased  division  of  labour  which  has  found  place  for  women  in  new  separate  processes, 
[j  or  to  the  creation  of  new  industrial  processes  suited  to  women's  labour,  or  else  to  the  more 
'  rapid  development  of  certain  sorts  of  work  in  which  women  were  already  engaged. 

I  Improved  education  of  women  has  assisted  them  to  find  a  larger  occupation  in  com- 
mercial and  certain  professional  employments,  especially  in  teaching  and  in  nursing, 
and  the  great  expansion  of  the  commercial  occupations  has  furnished  large  new  fields  of 
female  work. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  when  women  are  employed  where  men  used 
to  be  employed  this  is  largely  due  to  the  men  going  into  more  highly  paid  industries. 
Mining,  machine-making,  and  building  have  of  late  years  attracted  an  abnormal  number 
of  men  and  boys. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOUR  BUREAUX  FOR  20  YEARS  OR  SO  LONG  AS 
AVAILABLE,  DISTINGUISHING  BETWEEN  THOSE  MANAGED  BY 
DISTRESS  COMMITTEES  UNDER  THE  UNEMPLOYED  WORKMEN 
ACT  AND  TtlOSE  NOT  SO  MANAGED. 


I — Labour  Bureaux  prior  to  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

In  the  Table  below  (Table  A.)  every  public  labour  bureau  or  registry  is  included 
for  which  the  Labour  Department  has  returns  for  any  single  complete  year  prior  to 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905.  In  the  case  of  bureaux 
existing  before  1894,  such  as  Ipswich  and  Chelsea,  the  statistics  have,  so  far  as  possible, 
been  completed  from  the  Reports  of  the  Labour  Commission  and  other  sources.  Employ- 
ment given  by  the  municipality  itself,  or  in  the  case  of  the  Salvation  Army  Bureau  by 
the  Salvation  Army,  has  been  so  far  as  possible  excluded.  The  extent  of  this  excluded 
employment  wherever  it  reaches  any  considerable  volume  is  indicated  in  the  notes  as  to 
the  individual  exchanges. 

TABLE  A.- LABOUR  BUREAUX  IN  EXISTENCE  PRIOR  TO  UNEMPLOYED  WORKMEN  ACT. 

Situations  filled  with  Private  Employers. 


1  Year.       ■  j 

Plymouth. 

Liverpool. 

Salford. 

Glasgow. 

Coventry. 

Croydon. 

Battersea. 

Chelsea. 

Hackney. 

Hammer- 
smith. 

Hampstead. 

Islington. 

Kensington. 

m 
cj 
u. 

« 
Pm 

+i 

Southwark. 

Westmin- 
ster. 

1894 

683 

[102] 

199 

567 

1021 

876 

726 

1895 

688 

30 

118 

533 

1110 

1217 

[279] 

1896 

660 

22 

125 

508 

374 

904 

933 

444 

1897 

925 

23 

118 

839 

405 

146 

691 

1120 

506 

1898 

1146 

13 

133 

1276 

485 

131 

840 

1117 

519 

1899 

1334 

29 

1516 

424 

114 

933 

1107 

682 

1900 

1505 

2 

2093 

383 

124 

862 

1203 

1028 

1901 

1479 

11 

2050 

454 

[483] 

1902 

1248 

7 

2029 

431 

1903 

1186 

10 

2173 

334 

[104] 

382 

[57] 

594] 

1904 

1132 

13 

1942 

283 

109 

[49] 

544 

1000 

43 

798 

1905 

[1204] 

11 

1908 

829 

[160] 

61 

353 

197 

455 

[434] 

1330 

40 

754 

1906 

2068 

963 

497 

[78] 

[99] 

[102] 

[811] 

[5] 

[603] 

1907 

03 
<D 

CD 
IB 

*1850 

809 

661 

607 

+3 
CO  ^ 

4^ 
EC  -Ui 

Distres 
Commi 

<D  a 
S 

Taken  over  by  Central 

as  c 

q5 

(Unemployed)  Body. 

CO 


332 
338 
319 
360 
269 
215 
243 
225 
295 
254 
213 
173 
176 


CO  5 


o 


Returns  as 
to  private 
employment 
not  distin- 
guished. 
589 
481 
988 
2388 
3807 
4585 
6603 
6179 
10044 
6797 


Bracketed  figures  represent  incomplete  years. 
*  No  return  for  November,  1907. 

Returns  for  less  than  one  complete  year  prior  to  the  end  of  1905  have  been  received 
also  from  the  following  bureaux  : — 

Reading  :  October  to  November,  1897  ;  June,  1906,  to  dat3. 

Southampton  :  ISTovember,  1903  to  May,  1904. 

IVEanchestec  :  January  to  April,  1904  ;  June,  1905,  to  date. 

Wigan  :  June,  1904  ;  March,  1907. 

Leith  :  January  to  August,  1905. 

Eastbourne  :  February,  1905,  to  April,  1906. 

Dudley  :  April,  1905,  to  date. 

Newcastle  :  January,  1905,  to  date. 

Shoreditch  :  March,  1903. 

Fulham :  October,  1904. 

Poplar  :  October,  1905  to  July,  1906. 

Lewisham  :  November,  1905  to  July,  1906. 
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Notes  as  to  Special  Bureaux, 

Plymouth. — The  figures  relate  to  men  (with  a  few  lads  and  boys)  only.    Prior  to  1900, 
a  few  situations  were  filled  with  the  local  authority  ;  since  that  year  none.    The  number  of 
situations  filled  has  been  95  per  cent,  of  those  offered,  during  the  last  five  years.    At  the 
'  end  of  1905  the  registry  was  taken  over  by  the  Distress  Committee  under  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act,  and  during  the  winter  months,  both  in  1905-6,  and  1906-7,  appears 
to  be  amalgamated  with  the  register  of  the  Distress  Committee.    During  the  summer 
I  months  when  the  Distress  Committee  register  is  closed  the  labour  registry  is  opened  as 
fa  separate  institution,  its  returns  appearing  in  the  Report  of  the  Distress  Committee. 

The  figures  given,  from  returns  made  to  the  Labour  Department,  are  different  from 
(those  appearing  in  the  Report  of  the  Assistant-Commissioner  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission.   (Appendix,  p.  395).* 

j  Liverpool. — During  the  twelve  years,  1894  to  1905,  the  bureau  also  filled  437  situa- 
tions under  the  local  authority.  At  the  end  of  1905,  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Distress 
Committee  which  maintained  (1905-6),  only  a  single  register  both  for  bureau  and  un- 
employed registration,  and  found  situations  for  about  eighty  applicants  from  this  register 
with  private  employers. 

Salford. — During  the  five  years  1894-8,  the  bureau  also  filled  362  situations  under 
I  the  local  authority.    No  records  are  to  hand  since  1898,  till  the  opening  of  a  bureau  by 
the  Distress  Committee  which  in  the  fifteen  months,  June,  1906  to  Augast,  1907,  has 
j  filled  100  situations. 

Glasgow. — During  the  ten  years  1897  to  1906,  the  bureau  also  filled  741  situations 
I  under  the  local  authority.    The  bulk  of  the  situations  found  are  for  women  and  girls  — 
1,602  out  of  a  total  of  1,910  in  the  twelve  months,  September  1st,  1904,  to  August  31st, 
1905 — very  largely  as  domestic  servants  or  charwomen.    The  bureau  has  apparently 
not  been  taken  over  by  the  Distress  Committee. 

Coventry. — The  number  of  workpeople  applying,  the  total  number  of  situations 
offered  (inclading  those  under  the  municipality)  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  those 
filled  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Workpeople 
Applying. 

Situations 
Offered. 

Situations 
Filled. 

Percentage  Filled 
of 

Situations  Offered. 

190.5. 

1,837 

963 

915 

95-0 

1906. 

2,328 

1,072 

974 

90-9 

1907. 

2,198 

915 

817 

89-3 

I London  Labour  Bureaux. 
The  London  Government  Act,  1899,  made  a  breach  in  the  history  of  all  the  bureaux 
maintained  by  the  London  vestries,  and  it  was  held  necessary  in  1902  to  pass  the  Labour 
!  Bureaux  (London)  Act  to  confirm  the  legality  of  expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of 
:  such  institutions  by  the  newly  created  borough  councils.  The  Hackney  bureau  dis- 
'  appeared  altogether.    The  bureau  at  Islington  was  not  revived  till  November,  1904. 

The  institution  of  the  London  Unemployed  Fund  at  the  end  of  1904,  and  the  passage 
I  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  made  a  fresh  breach,  most  of  the  existing  bureaux 
being  used  for  the  registration  of  applicants  for  employment-relief,  or  at  least  having 
!  their  officials  diverted  from  the  labour  bureau  work  to  the  relief  work.    Finsbury  forms 
i  almost  the  only  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  decision  of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London  in  March,  1906,  to 
establish  a  connected  system  of  employment  exchanges,  led  to  the  taking  over  by  that 
body  of  all  the  then  existing  labour  bureaux  except  that  at  Westminster,  and  to  a  con- 
sequent reorganisation  which  makes  continuity  of  statistical  records  impossible. 


*  Cd.  4795,  1909. 
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Batter  sea. — During  the  twelve  years  1894  to  1905  the  bureau  filled  also  801  situa- 
tions under  the  local  authority.    Since  January,  1906,  no  returns  have  been  received,  i 
and  the  bureau  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London  as  one 
of  those  in  existence  in  the  middle  of  1906. 

Chelsea. — No  returns  are  to  hand  after  1894.  In  December,  1904,  a  labour  bureau 
was  opened  by  the  borough  council  in  connection  with  the  London  Unemployed  Fund, 
and  was  continued  till  taken  over  by  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body, 


Hackney,  Islington,  St.  Pancras. — These  bureaux  served  mainly  or  largely  to  supply 
men  to  the  local  authority,  the  numbers  supplied  being  as  follows  : — 


Hackney. 

Islington. 

St.  Pancras. 

1894 

728 

90 

1895 

1,146 

1,324 

1896 

2,054 

1,429 

768 

1897 

982 

1,248 

309 

1898 

],173 

],2.58 

117 

1899 

1,258 

1,177 

113 

1900 

995 

1,210 

543 

Egham. — This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  labour  bureau  started  in  this  country 
preceding  that  at  Ipswich  by  a  few  months.  It  was  closed  in  1894  on  the  passing  of 
the  Local  Government  Act.  The  figures  given  below  are  taken  from  the  annual 
l  eports  of  the  registry  : — 


Separate  Appli- 

Applications. 

Situations  found. 

cants  for  whom 

found. 

1888,  Oct.  1st— 1889,  Sept.  30th 

280 

224 

201 

1889,  Oct.  1st— 1890,  Sept.  30th 

287 

224 

205 

1890,  Oct.  1st— 1891,  Sept.  30th 

289 

244 

214 

1891,  Oct.  1st— 1892,  Dec.  31st 

382 

289 

223 

1893,  Jan.  1st— 1893,  Dec.  31st 

278 

182 

137 

1894,  Jan.  Isfc— 1894,  Dec.  31st 

219 

123 

102 

Salvation  Army.— The  figures  in  the  table  do  not  include  situations  under  the 
Salvation  Army  itself,  of  which  a  large  number  are  filled  through  the  bureau,  viz.  : — 


1898 

-  2,656 

1903  - 

-  1,456 

1899 

-  2,386 

1904  - 

-  1,708 

1900 

-  2,762 

1905  - 

-  1,562 

1901 

-  2,621 

1906  - 

-  3,236 

1902 

-  2,075 

1907  - 

-  2,986 

Returns  are  also  available  from  March,  1895,  to  December,  1897,  but  do  not  alway.s 
distinguish  situations  under  the  Salvation  Army  from  those  under  private  employers. 

The  bureau  appears  to  deal  only  with  men  and  boys. 

Of  the  situations  found  during  1907,  51  per  cent,  are  described  as  temporary,  and 
49  per  cent,  as  permanent. 

II. — Labour  Exchanges  and  Employment  Registers  under  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

A. — Provincial  Distress  Committees  in  England  and  Wales. 

In  the  return  as  to  the  proceedings  of  distress  committees  in  England  and  Wales 
up  to  March  31st,  1906,  prepared  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  it  is  stated  that  nineteen 
(out  of  a  total  of  eighty-nine  distress  committees  outside  London)  established  labour 
exchanges  or  employment  registers,  while  thirteen  more  took  over  existing  exchanges. 
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No  clear  general  distinction,  however,  appears  to  be  drawn  between  the  establishing, 
assisting,  or  taking  over  of  labour  exchanges  or  employment  registers  under  Section  1, 
Sub-section  4,  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  and  the  registration  of  applicants 
for  assistance  under  Section  1,  Sub -section  2.  Apparently,  some  of  the  labour  exchanges 
or  employment  registers  referred  to  in  this  return  are  no  more  than  temporary  distress 
registers.  From  the  detailed  notices  in  the  return  mentioned,  and  from  the  reports  of 
separate  distress  committees,  the  following  summary  has  been  drawn  up  of  proceedings 
during  the  first  year  of  working. 

The  following  distress  committees  (13)  established  labour  exchanges,  employment 
registers,  or  labour  bureaux  : — 

-  Closed  in  spring.' 

-  Successful. 

-  Closed  in  spring. 


Barrow-in-Furness 
Bolton  - 
Grimsby 
Leicester 
Hanley  - 
Stockport 
Sunderland 
Tynemouth 
Walsall  - 
Warrington  - 


West  Ham 
Smethwick 
King's  Norton 
Northfleet 


-  Sixty-four  men  placed  up  to  March. 

-  Little  success. 


Separate  registration  for  labour  exchange  pur- 
poses.   Some  success. 


-  Little  success. 

-  No  success. 

-  Labour  exchange  only.     All  the  thirty-eight 

applicants  placed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  three  of  the  distress  committees  speak  of  their  work  as 
successful,  while  in  only  two  is  it  clear  that  the  labour  exchange  was  'kept  distinct  from 
registration  for  distress  purposes. 

The  following  distress  committees  (12)  took  over  labour  bureaux,  labour  exchanges, 
or  employment  registers  : — 


Birkenhead 
Burnley 
Dudley  - 
Liverpool 
Manchester  - 
Newcastle 
Plymouth 
Southampton 
Wigan  - 
Kettering 

Kingston-upon-Hull 


-  No  success 

-  Satisfactory 

-  No  success 


Taken  over  from  corporation  or 
council. 


of 


Taken  over  from  joint  committee 

council  and  guardians. 
Taken  over  from  "  Citizens'  Association." 


■  200  placed 
in  a  year. 
York    -       -       -       -  No  response 

by 

employers. 

In  no  case  is  it  clear  that  the  labour  exchange  was  in  any  way  distinct  from  the  distress 
register.  In  one  or  two  cases,  at  least — Plymouth  and  Liverpool — the  effect  appears  to 
have  been  to  put  an  end  to  the  previously  separate  existence  of  the  labour  exchange. 

The  following  distress  committees  (19)  appear  to  have  used  their  distress  register 
also  for  exchange  purposes,  communicating  with  employers  by  advertisement,  public 
notice,  or  circular  : — 


Blackburn. 
Bournemouth. 
Brighton. 
Bristol. 
Bury. 
Cardiff. 
Derby. 

Great  Yarmouth. 
Halifax. 
Middlesbrough. 

In  ten  cases  comment  is  made  on  the  failure  of  these  efforts. 

429.-IX. 


Newport. 
Oldham. 

West  Bromwich. 
Cheltenham. 
East  Ham. 
Scarborough. 
Stockton-on-Tees. 
Leyton. 
Wallasey. 


4  Z  2 
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Three  distress  committees — Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and  Bradford— reported  that 
the  establishment  of  a  labour  exchange  was  under  consideration  in  June,  1906.  In  the 
first  two  cases,  at  least,  an  exchange  has  been  since  established. 

One  distress  committee — Croydon — reported  that  the  exchange  previously  main- 
tained by  the  corporation  without  being  taken  over  by  the  distress  committee  was  being 
worked  in  conjunction  with  it. 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  the  Distress  Committee  Eeports  : — 

Nottingham. — Labour  Bureau,  opened  May  14th,  1906,  as  a  separate  depart-  j 
ment,  the  distress  register  being  closed.    In  November,  1906,  the  distress  register  ■ 
was  re-opened  and  men  were  given  the  choice  of  being  entered  either  on  the 
labour  bureau  register  (for  ordinary  employment)  or  on  the  distress  register 
(for  direct  assistance  under  the  Unemployed  "Workmen  Act),  hut  not  on  hoth. 
From  May  to  November,  1906,  440  males  and  21  females — 461  persons  regis- 
tered at  the  labour  bureau.    From  November,  1906,  to  March,  1907,  153  males 
and  17  females — 170  persons  registered  at  the  labour  bureau,  while  236  regis-  ' 
tered  for  direct  assistance  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act.    From  May 
14th,  1906,  to  March  31st,  1907,  104  employers  made  application  for  155  work- 
people (144  males  and  11  females),  and  permanent  work  was  obtained  for  109 
males  and  11  females — of  whom,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  87  per  cent, 
turned  out  well  and  remained  at  work. 

Birmingham. — A  labour  bureau,  quite  distinct  from  the  distress  register, 
■         was  opened  in  July,  1906.    From  that  date  to  end  of  May,  1907,  2,909  persons 
registered,  of  whom  374  remained  on  the  register  at  the  close  of  the  period. 
Ninety-two  employers  applied  for  men,  and  107  men  were  placed  in  situations. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Labour  bureau  apparently  identical  for  employment 
relief  and  exchange  purposes.  In  the  six  months,  October,  1906  to  March,  1907, 
there  were  placed  with  private  employers,  281  men,  17  lads,  103  women,  and  46 
girls  ;  making  a  total  of  447  persons. 

B. — Distress  Committees  in  Scotland. 
According  to  the  Report  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  distress  committees  in  Scotland  up  to  May  15th,  1906,  the  only  distress  com- 
mittee which  till  then  had  established  a  labour  exchange  quite  apart  from  the  office  at 
which  applications  for  relief  work  were  received  was  the  Edinburgh  Committee.  In 
Glasgow  the  labour  exchange  continued  under  the  corporation. 

The  numbers  of  applications  for  workmen  received  by  the  various  committees  up  to 
that  date  were  as  follows  : — 

Aberdeen  87 

Edinburgh  259 

Glasgow  2  {i.e.,  excluding  the  Corporation's 

labour  exchange.) 

Govan    ^  2 

Greenock  1 

Inverness  .  .  .  .  .  i 
Leit-i  8 

Total        -       -       -       -  360 

In  Dalbeattie,  Dumfries,  Kilmarnock,  Paisley,  Partick,  and  Pollokshaws  no  applica- 
tions were  received  from  employers.  In  Dundee  no  record  was  kept,  bat  the  number  is 
stated  to  have  been  very  small. 

C. — Central  ( Unemployed)  Body  for  London. 
In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  in  March,  1906,  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body 
for  London  has  established  a  system  of  twenty-five  local  exchanges  connected  by  a  central 
exchange  and  covering  the  area  of  London  County,  with  the  exception  of  Westrninster,  m 
which  a  separate  bureau  is  still  maintained  by  the  City  Council.    This  system  is  "  under 
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the  direct  control  of  the  Central  Body  as  a  branch  of  its  work,  in  offices,  staff,  and  manage- 
ment altogether  distinct  from,  and  additional  to  the  organisation  of  Metropolitan  distress 
committees  for  the  selection  of  unemployed  applicants  for  relief  work."  The  main  results 
of  the  working  of  the  system  from  the  beginning  in  September,  1906,  to  the  present  time 
are  given  in  Tables  B  (i),  (ii),  and  (iii).  The  returns  do  not  distinguish  situations  under 
local  authorities  from  those  under  private  employers,  but  it  is  stated  that  except  in 
one  instance — Islington — the  number  of  the  former  is  insignificant. 

III. — Recent  Statistics  of  Bueeaux  or  Exchanges  reporting  to 

Labour  Department. 
The  Labour  Department  receives  and  publishes  monthly  returns  from  :  — 

(1)  Twenty-five  employment  exchanges  affiliated  to  the  Central  Employ- 
ment Exchange  and  under  the  control  of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for 
London — Tables  B  (i),  (ii),  and  (iii). 

(2)  Nineteen  labour  exchanges  maintained  by  distress  committees  outside 
the  county  of  London. — Table  C. 

(3)  Four  labour  bureaux  or  exchanges  maintained  by  municipalities  and  one 
maintained  by  a  voluntary  body — the  Salvation  Army.  One  of  the  four  municipal 
bureaux  is  stated  to  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  distress  committee. — 
Table  D. 

Returns  have  also  been  received,  but  are  no  longer  received,  from  bureaux  or 
exchanges  at  Wigan,  Northfleet,  Bristol,  and  Smethwick. 

B.— EMPLOYMENT  EXCHANGES  UNDER  CENTRAL  UNEMPLOYED  BODY. 


(i)  Number  of  Situations  Filled  in  1907. 


Employment 
Exchange. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

12  inontlis 
Jan.  1907 
to 

Dec.  1907. 

Battersea  - 

45 

43 

72 

44 

43 

34 

47 

25 

52 

45 

43 

26 

519 

Bermondsey 

38 

82 

57 

74 

64 

50 

61 

34 

30 

62 

77 

65 

694 

Bethnal  Green  - 

76 

74 

88 

54 

89 

77 

70 

47 

54 

62 

64 

31 

786 

Camberwell 

44 

66 

44 

42 

46 

32 

•  41 

32 

38 

42 

58 

60 

545- 

Chelsea 

4 

15 

63 

61 

71 

48 

63 

45 

54 

61 

78 

33 

596 

Deptford  - 

48 

47 

46 

76 

103 

62 

37 

63 

55 

34 

50 

36 

657 

Finsbury  - 

203 

131 

178 

149 

163 

181 

113 

163 

151 

160 

157 

74 

1,823 

Fulham  - 

48 

56 

94 

109 

85 

70 

63 

62 

131 

118 

100 

73 

1,009 

Greenwich 

96 

76 

65 

64 

68 

35 

96 

99 

54 

56 

41 

25 

775- 

Hackney  - 

39 

39 

83 

66 

77 

58 

50 

56 

67 

96 

70 

60 

761 

Hammersmith  - 

42 

37 

71 

38 

38 

41 

57 

43 

39 

49 

77 

62 

594 

Hampstead 

39 

31 

52 

58 

27 

74 

23 

20 

29 

28 

64 

56 

501 

Islington  -       -  - 

99 

142 

169 

83 

87 

98 

90 

87 

64 

62 

91 

60 

1,132 

Kensington 

45 

16 

40 

32 

30 

38 

51 

39 

37 

48 

52 

57 

485 

Lambeth  - 

29 

28 

28 

32 

22 

14 

12 

32 

15 

9 

23 

20 

264 

Lewisham  - 

48 

62 

98 

130 

90 

75 

97 

51 

105 

72 

91 

35 

954 

Paddington 

163 

43 

67 

46 

58 

47 

54 

174 

35 

52 

118 

70 

927 

Poplar 

31 

41 

49 

32 

44 

61 

35 

50 

47 

46 

68 

31 

5.35 

St.  Pancras 

32 

23^ 

'  98 

40 

47 

23 

27 

43 

32 

35 

35 

27 

462 

St.  Marylebone  - 

10 

13 

15 

22 

28 

37 

45 

37 

29 

29 

37 

26 

328 

Shoreditch- 

85 

58 

114 

95 

90 

64 

58 

74 

72 

60 

7-5 

30 

873 

Southwark 

38 

41 

52 

49 

73 

50 

61 

78 

43 

43 

52 

31 

611 

Stepney 

29 

27 

28 

27 

58 

60 

46 

34 

34 

50 

57 

22 

472 

Wandsworth 

16 

10 

12 

34 

30 

23 

20 

27 

19 

35 

71 

30 

327 

Woolwich  - 

13 

23 

23 

24 

48 

45 

34 

36 

46 

40 

60 

36 

428 

Central  Exchange 
(inclusive  City) 

7 

4 

18 

16 

2 

2 

12 

1 

4 

66 

Total  - 

1,367 

1,228 

1,724 

1,497 

1,579 

1,397 

1,353 

1,453 

1,344 

1,395 

1,707 

1,080 

17,121 

*  Revised  Figures. 
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(ii)   Numbers  on  Live  Registers  at  End  oy  Each  Month. 


1907. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Men  

4,446 

2,746 

3,325 

3,302 

3,261 

3,461 

4,209 

4,982 

6,020 

5,581  '4,577 

5,206  j 

Boys  under  18  - 

365 

263 

388 

376 

427 

457 

532 

569 

600 

456 

354 

Women      .       .  - 

482 

349 

486 

531 

566 

553 

659 

722 

800 

1  685 

390 

592  1 

Girls  under  18  - 

121 

62 

145 

172 

132 

221 

172 

217 

182 

173 

85 

Total  - 

5,798 

5,414 

3,420 

4,344 

4,381 

4,386 

4,692 

5,572 

6,490 

7,602 

6,895  '5,406 

(iii)    NUMBERS  OF  SITUATIONS  OFFERED  AND  FILLED. 


1907. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Men 

0 

942 

1,413 

1,227 

1,134 

900 

993 

1,029 

829 

859 

1,135 

991* 

Off. 

l,163j 

F. 

727 

1,121 

961 

825 

732 

677 

880 

682 

667 

941 

641 

Filled 

987  j 

0. 

293 

374 

336 

458 

378 

324 

292 

344 

390 

432 

247 

Boys  under  18 

F. 

183 

278 

246 

341 

277 

265 

235 

247 

286 

318 

204 

Women  - 

0. 

533 

644 

477 

514 

392 

404 

356 

498 

502 

523 

318 

Off. 

1,105  1 

F. 

177 

203 

181 

237 

208 

211 

183 

264 

277 

302 

175 

"Filled 

380  1 

0. 

238 

327 

238 

357 

298 

275 

253 

342 

283 

229 

107 

Girls  under  18  ^ 

F. 

141 

122 

109 

176 

180 

200 

155 

151 

165 

146 

60 

Total      ■  j 

Off  - 

2,268 

2,006 

2,758 

2,278 

2,463 

1,968 

1,996 

1,930 

2,013 

2,034 

2,319 

1,663* 

Filled 

1,367 

1,228 

1,724 

1,497 

1,579 

1,397 

1,353 

1,453 

1,344 

1,395 

1,707 

1,080 

For  tlie  eleven  montlis,  February-December,  1907,  the  percentages  of  situations 
offered  wliicli  were  filled  through  the  Exchanges  are  : — Men,  77 "3  j  Boys,  74*5  ;  Women, 
46-9;  Girls,  54-5;  Total,  67-3. 

*  Including  187  applicants  engaged  to  commence  work  in  January,  1908. 
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C— LABOUR  EXCHANGES  UNDER  PROVINCIAL  DISTRESS  COMMITTEES. 


Situations  filled  with  Private  Employers. 


—  ■  —  ■ — ■ 

Towns. 

Jan. 

1  Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1906. 

Birkeiilioad    -       -       -  - 

20 

6 

45 

38 

4 

8 

8 

2 

_ 

_ 

13 

34 

Birmingham    -       -       -  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

Dudley  

12 

17 

12 

12 

16 

10 

7 

4 

7 

9 

3 

3 

Halifax  

23 

2 

2 

2 

8 

15 

Ipswich  -       -       -       .  - 

1  4. 

1 8 

1  0 

1  8 
1  o 

1  o 

1  P. 

1 1 

n 
i 

Q 

iJ 

Kingston-upon-HuU 

6 

4 

11 

14 

14 

3 

30 

Leicester       .       -       .  . 

3 

6 

2 

1 

5 

7 

Manchester    .       -       .  . 

108 

74 

149 

119 

153 

44 

76 

71 

86 

95 

102 

240 

Newcastle-oii-Tyne  - 

41 

21 

31 

23 

22 

20 

18 

36 

18 

36 

70 

49 

Nottingham  .... 

36 

28 

26 

23 

26 

13 

31 

Reading  

16 

2 

2 

1 

9 

12 

1 

Salford  

8 

26 

1 

2 

3 

Sunderland  .... 

32 

26 

58 

40 

32 

11 

25 

Warrington    ...  - 

64 

44 

West  Ham  .... 

14 

3 

7 

A.berdeen  .... 

62 

20 

25 

12 

23 

212 

Edinburgh  .... 

12 

9 

7 

13 

13 

26 

34 

2 

Dundee  -       .       .       .  • 

1907. 

Birkenhead  .... 

17 

4 

3 

1 

3 

o 

41 

2 

7 

6 

12 

33 

Simingham  -       .       .  . 

9 

9 

5 

6 

11 

4 

12 

Dudley  -       -       -  . 

11 

12 

10 

3 

5 

4 

14 

6 

8 

3 

2 

6 

lalifax  

12 

3 

1 

1 

pswich  .       .       .       .  - 

3 

9 

22 

22 

18 

36 

3 

6 

26 

17 

24 

16 

^ingston-upon-HuU 

13 

2 

2 

2 

4 

19 

7 

16 

7 

8 

8 

54 

jeicester  .... 

6 

25  ■ 

5 

10 

9 

5 

20 

8 

30 

2 

1 

3 

Vlanchester    ...  - 

200 

153 

206 

170 

124 

154 

123 

133 

112 

138 

157 

208 

"^ewcastle-on.Tyne  -       -  - 

46 

51 

61 

31 

22 

21 

31 

30 

16 

25 

26 

36 

'Nottingham   -       -       -  . 

21 

17 

33 

19 

14 

11 

13 

14 

18 

23 

22 

leading.       .       .       ■  . 

1 

3 

4 

6 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

16 

22 

ialford  

9 

5 

15 

15 

3 

9 

2 

2 

3 

1 

6 

iunderlabd  .... 

46 

29 

60 

52 

42 

49 

43 

25 

29 

30 

47 

46 

Harrington    .       .       .  - 

87 

45 

37 

37 

62 

58 

45 

29 

59 

54 

50 

62 

est  Ham  .... 

2 

10 

15 

18 

164 

10 

6 

3 

16 

16 

 * 

23 

Aberdeen      .       .       .  - 

66 

22 

38 

43 

22 

25 

16 

7 

21 

18 

36 

18 

idinburgh  .... 

22 

61 

38 

31 

34 

37 

56 

21 

24 

42 

166 

16 

Jovan   

1 

1 

5 

26 

41 

 * 

2 

722 
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D.— LABOUR  EXCHANGES  NOT  UNDER  DISTRESS  COMMITTEES. 


Situations  pilled  with  Private  Employers. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1906 

/ 

s 

Coventry  -       .       -       -  - 

103 

81 

97 

77 

87 

75 

88 

62 

83 

86 

82 

42 

Croydon    -       -       -       -  . 

63 

31 

39 

44 

30 

25 

13 

28 

35 

63 

76 

50 

Glasgow  ----- 

157 

172 

174 

170 

226 

175 

179 

171 

177 

164 

173 

130 

Westminster     .       .       -  . 

42 

56 

66 

106 

122 

20 

95 

96 

N 

0  R 

eturn 

s. 

Salvation  Army 

951 

2,355 

1,028 

583 

730 

739 

748 

495 

339 

684 

853 

539 

1907. 

s 

Coventry  

131 

92 

90 

74 

57 

45 

48 

41 

68 

56 

60 

47 

Croydon    -       .       -       .  . 
Glasgow  ----- 

65 

57 

56 

73 

37 

27 

97 

28 

38 

62 

135 

46 

168 

160 

184 

211 

212 

176 

169 

153 

157 

145 

 * 

115 

Westminster  .... 

No 

Retur 

ns. 

47 

110 

62 

111 

68 

97 

59 

32 

21 

-Salvation  Army 

533 

152 

313 

285 

694 

263 

289 

423 

668 

605 

1,239 

1,333 

*  No  Return. 


TABLE  E.— WORK  DONE  BY  SEVENTEEN  LABOUR  BUREAUX  DURING  1907.* 


[Compiled  from  Returns  furnished  to  the  Department  by  the  Bureaux.] 


Month.  ^ 

Number  of  Fresh 
Applications  for 
Work  during 
each  Month. 

Number  of 
Situations  offered 
by  Employers 
during  each 
Month. 

Number  of 
workpeople  found 
Work  during 
each  Month. 

Number  of 
Applicants  on 
Register  at  end 
of  each  Month. 

J  anuary  -       -       -  - 
February       .       -       .  - 
March    -  ... 

April  

May      -       -       -       -  - 
June      -       -       -       -  - 

July  

August  -              -       .  . 
September     -       -       .  - 
October  ----- 
November      -       .       -  . 
December      ...  - 

Monthly  Mean  -    -    -  - 

4,959 
3,531 
2,861 
2,917 
2,635 
2,284 
2,823 
2,663 
3,328 
3,291 
7,191 
5,690 

2,248 
1,365 
1,335 
1,470 
1,679 
1,242 
1,372 
1,158 
1,455 
1,563 
2,648 
2,448 

2,042 
1,281 
1,195 
1,340 
1,589 
1,166 
1,274 
1,057 
1,339 
1,438 
2,175 
2,331 

9,777 
9,390 
8,181 
6,804 
5,819 
5,830 
6,312 
6,535 
7,249 
7,525 
10,440 
11,282 

3,681 

1,665 

1,519 

7,929 

*  The  names  of  the  seventeen  bureaux  are  as  follows  : — Salvation  Army  (Whitechapel  Road,  E.), 
Aberdeen,  Birkenhead,  Coventry,  Croydon,  Dudley,  Edinburgh,  Govan,  Hull,  Ipswich,  Leicester,  Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Reading,  Salford,  Sunderland,  and  Warrington.  The  London  Municipal  Bureaux  are 
not  included.  They  were  re-organised  in  the  latter  half  of  1906  in  connection  with  the  London  Central 
(Unemployed)  Body. 
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Handed  in  by  the  Board  of  Trade.    {Q.  98827). 

COUNTRY-BORN    MEN    IN    LARGE  TOAVNS. 

The  following  memorandum  is  based  on  an  endeavour  to  obtain  information  witl 
regard  to  the  following  points  ; — 

A.    Persons  in  Distressed  Circumstances. 

(1)  The  proportion  of  persons  in  distressed  circumstances  who  are  town  born 
that  is,  born  in  London  or  in  a  large  provincial  town. 

(2)  The  proportion  born  in  country  districts,  that  is,  the  proportion  born  ii 
rural  districts  or  in  small  towns. 

(3)  The  proportion  who  have  worked  as  farm  labourers  at  some  time  in  theij 

lives. 

B.    Persons  in  Regular  Employment, 

The  class  of  employment  in  which  country-born  men  are  engaged  in  London  anc 
certain  large  provincial  towns. 

The  sources  from  which  particulars  were  obtained  are,  as  regards  A : — 
The  Salvation  Army  shelters,  soup  kitchens,  and  labour  homes, 
The  Church  Army  homes,  depots,  and  King's  labour  tents. 
Distress  committees  formed  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act, 
Rowton  Houses, 
Dock  labourers, 

and  as  regards  B  : — 

Local  authorities  and  other  large  employers  of  labour. 

The  information  obtained  relates  to  some  14,000  men  unemployed  or  in  irregulai 
or  casual  employment  in  London  and  certain  provincial  towns,  and  to  19,500  men  ii 
regular  employment  in  London  and  22,500  in  regular  employment  in  the  provinces. 

A.    Persons  in  Distressed  Circumstances.  i 

Taking  first  the  figures  obtained  in  London  as  regards  men  out  of  work,  or  ii  ' 
irregular  or  casual  employment,  tlie  proportion  of  town-born  and  country-born  men  i; 
given  in  Table  A.    In  Table  B  information  of  a  similar  character  is  given  for  certah 
provincial  towns.    These  particulars  relate  to  Februarj^-April,  1906,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  those  for  the  Rowton  Houses,  which  were  taken  for  the  Census  of  1901. 


TABLE  A. 
London. 


Number 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Source  of  Statistics. 

of  Men 

of  Town-born 

of  Country-bori 

questiojied. 

Men. 

Men. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Salvation  Army  and  Church  Army  Homes,  shelters,  and 

4,168 

86 

14 

soup  kitchens,  (a) 

Salvation  Army  and  Church  Army  homes  and  shelters,  (b) 

455 

89 

11 

Distress  committees  (Stepney,  West  Ham,  and  Bethnal 

6,352 

88 

12 

Green),  (c) 

Eowton  Houses  (Newington  and  King's  Cross),  (r/) 

1,258 

93 

7 

Dock  labourers,  (e)  

465 

86 

14 

Labourers  and  others  iti  irregular  employment  at  Poplar 

81 

91 

9 

and  Isle  of  Dogs.  (/) 

(a)  Investigated  by  Salvation  Army  and  Church  Army  officers. 
(&)  Investigated  by  two  special  investigators. 

(c)  Investigated  by  secretary  or  member  of  committee.  The  percentage  of  country -born  men  was  by  fa: 
the  highest  in  West  Ham,  where  cf  4,703  men  15  per  cent,  were  country -born. 

(d)  These  particulais  as  to  place  of  birth  were  obtained  for  the  Census  of  1901. 

(e)  Investigated  by  an  official  of  a  Dock  Labourers'  Trade  Union. 
(  /  )  Investigated  by  a  correspondent. 
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TABLE  B. 


Ppovincial  Towns. 


Source  of  Information. 


Number  of  Men. 


Pencentage 
of  Town-born 
Men. 


Percentage 
of  Country-born 
Men. 


Salvation  Army  and  Church  Army  Shelters  in  Birken- 
head, Bolton,  Bradford,  Brighton,  Derby,  Glasgow, 
Gloucester,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
Nottingham,  Plymouth,  Preston,  Eeading,  Sheffield, 
Southampton. 


1,000 


Per  cent. 
86 


Per  cent. 
14 


Newcastle  Distress  Committee 


224 


94 


6 


Witli  reference  to  the  figures  in  Tables  A  and  B,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  tlie  propor- 
tion of  country-born  men  varies  from  6  to  14  per  cent.  If,  however,  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  cases  reported  on  by  the  Newcastle  Distress  Committee  be  omilted, 
and  also  tlie  men  in  Rowton  Houses  (who  include  a  large  proportion  of  London  residents 
[engaged  in  fixed  occupations),  the  range  is  from  9  to  14  per  cent.  These  figures,  which 
refer  to  14,000  men,  certainly  support  the  view  that  there  is  not  a  large  proportion  of 
country-born  men  among  those  who  are  unemployed,  or  only  partially  employed,  in 
London  and  large  Provincial  towns.  The  dock  labourers,  who  require  strength  and 
stamina,  are  likely  to  include  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  country-born  men,  and 
this  probably  accounts  for  a  much  higher  percentage  at  West  Ham  (15  per  cent.)  than 
at  Betlmal  Green  ^nd  Stepney  of  country-born  men  who  applied  to  Distress  Committees, 
,as  a  number  of  dock  labourers  live  in  West  Ham. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  figures  for  men  in  the  institutions  of  the  Salvation 
Army  and  Church  Army  cannot  be  entirely  relied  on,  as  the  men  there  sometimes  have 
I  an  object  in  giving  the  impression  that  they  are  natives  of  other  districts.    To  the 
shelters  are  attracted  numerous  tramps  in  the  winter,  who  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  London,  and  who  in  warmer  weather  wander  all  over  the  country  living  as  best 
they  can.    Moreover,  London  is  frequently  the  resort  of  those  who  have  got  into  trouble 
in  other  parts  of  England,  and  no  doubt  a  certain  i^roportioii  of  such  men  come  from 
.rural  districts,  swelling  the  dregs  of  London's  population,  and  adding  to  the  difficulties 
I  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  temporary  unemployment  of  the  resident  population 
there. 

With  regard  to  the  trades  of  the  men  in  irregular  work,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
*'  What  do  you  regard  as  your  proper  trade  ?  "  of  about  5,000  men  in  the  shelters  and 
homes  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  Church  Army  in  London  and  the  provinces,  25  per 
;  cent,  stated  that  they  were  general  labourers,  13  per  cent,  building  trade  workers,  and 
:  another  13  per  cent,  stated  that  they  were  in  the  engineering  and  metal  trades  ;  19  per 
!  cent,  stated  that  they  had  served  in  the  regular  army.    Of  465  dock  labourers  in 
London,  32  per  cent,  described  themselves  as  general  labourers,  12  per  cent,  as  carmen 
or  stablemen,  6  per  cent,  as  being  in  the  building  trades,  and  8  per  cent,  as  in  the 
engineering  and  metal  trades. 

Two  other  facts  in  regard  to  this  class  may  be  noted  : 

(i)  According  to  the  statements  made  by  about  5,000  men  in  the  Salvation 
Army  and  Church  Army  homes  and  shelters,  about  44  per  cent,  of  them  were 
under  35  years  of  age  ;  and  of  the  men  born  in  the  country  who  came  to  shelters 
and  homes  in  London  and  the  provinces,  40  per  cent,  were  under  35  years  of  age. 

(ii)  Out  of  nearly  2,000  men  in  the  shelters  questioned  as  to  the  reasons  for 
leaving  their  last  permanent  employment,  9  per  cent,  confessed  that  it  was  due  to 
drink  or  "  their  own  fault,"  and  16  per  cent,  ascribed  it  to  illness  or  injury.  The 
figures  are  very  incomplete,  as  many  naturally  would  not  disclose  the  causes  and 
events  which  reduced  them  to  want,  l^ut  the  figures  as  given  suggest  that  in  the 
case  of  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  number  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  would  bo 
suited  to  any  regular  employment. 
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The  following  Table  gives  the  percentages  of  men  who  had  worked  oa  farms 
among  those  who  were  in  irregular  or  casual  work  or  out  of  employment  in 
February-April,  1906  : — 

TABLE  C. 


Source  of  Statistics. 

Number 
of  Men 
questioned. 

Pecentage 
of  Men  who  had 
worked  on 
Farms. 

London. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Salvation  Army  and  Church  homes  and  shelters  (a)  .... 

455 

11 

Distress  Committees  in  Stepney,  West  Ham,*  Bethnal  Green,  Hampstead, 
St.  Pancras,  Paddington,  Marylebone,  Hammersmith,  Bermondsey  (b). 

5,172 

4 

465 

11 

Labourers  and  others  in  irregular  employment  in  Poplar  and  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  (d). 

Provinces. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Distress  Committee  (b)  

81 
224 

11 

3 

*  The  number  of  men  who  were  questioned  for  this  purpose  at  West  Ham  was  717. 

(a)  Investigated  by  two  special  investigators. 

(b)  Investigated  by  secretary  or  member  of  Committee. 

(c)  Investigated  by  an  official  of  a  Dock  Labourers'  Trade  Union. 

(d)  Investigated  by  a  correspondent. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  Table  that  among  this  class  of  men  the  proportion  of 
those  who  had  been  farm  labourers  is  not  large.  In  the  Church  Army  and  Salvation 
Army  Institutions,  and  among  dock  labourers,  the  proportion  is  11  per  cent.  The 
proportion  among  men  who  applied  for  relief  to  Distress  Committees  in  London  is  much 
smaller  (4  per  cent.). 

In  addition  to  the  figures  given  in  Table  C,  the  Church  Army  and  the  Salvation 
Army  officers  obtained,  from  about  5,000  men  in  their  shelters  and  homes,  information 
as  to  whether  they  had  been  accustomed  to  farm  work.    But  the  information  sent  is 
unreliable,  and  contrary  to  what  officers  of  great  experience  in  those  organisations  know 
to  be  the  case.    The  proportion  from  these  sources,  according  to  the  replies  of  about 
4,000  men  in  London,  is  17  per  cent.  ;  and  of  about  1,000  men  in  provincial  towns  is 
20  per  cent.    In  both  cases  this  percentage  of  men  accustomed  to  farm  work  is  larger 
than  that  of  those  country  born,  which  suggests  that  the  figures  as  regards  farm  work 
are  untrustworthy.    The  large  percentages  are  probably  due  to  some  extent  to  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  men,  upon  being  asked,  when  they  come  to  a  soup  kitchen  or  shelter, 
if  they  have  ever  worked  as  a  farm  labourer,  reply  in  the  affirmative,  because  they 
think  that  possibly  it  is  the  intention  to  offer  them  some  work  in  the  country.    Again,  i 
numerous  men  say  that  they  have  worked  on  a  farm  if  they  have  simply  gone  hay-  j 
making  or  "  hopping"  in  the  summer,  or  done  a  little  casual  potato  lifting  when  on  j 
tramp  in  the  country.    Although  the  officers  and  superintendents  of  the  Salvation  Army  ' 
and  Church  Army  were  asked  to  exclude  such  men,  it  was  j^robably  often  impossible 
to  question  them  sufficiently  on  this  point,  particularly  at  soup  kitchens  and  shelters. 
Further,  to  get  at  the  real  truth,  in  maLiTy  cases  would  require  a  skilled  investigator,  with  a 
knowledge  of  agriculture.    On  the  other  hand  the  particulars  referring  to  the  Salvation  i 
Army  and  Church  Army,  which  are  actually  included  in  Table  C,  were  obtained  by  i 
two  investigators  who  took  great  pains  to  interrogate  each  man  closely  on  this  j 
particular  matter,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  are  smaller  than  those  just  j 
mentioned.  | 

The  figures  in  Table  C  certainly  show  that  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  i 
men  among  the  London  unemployed  have  a  knowledge  of  farm  work.  If  it  had  been  \ 
possil)le  to  ascertain  from  each  man  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  length  of  time  he  | 
had  served  on  a  farm,  and  the  number  of  years  since  he  had  been  a  farm  labourer,  the , 
sum  total  of  agricultural  knowledge  would  probably  amount  to  comparatively  lit  tl(^  \ 
As  illustrations  of  this  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  some  particulars  of  cases,  furnished 
by  the  Paddington  Distress  Committee  and  by  investigators  at  Church  Army  aiul 
Salvation  Army  Homes. 

Out  of  298  applicants  to  the  Paddington  Distress  Committee,  the  following  14  (4*7 
per  cent.)  had  some  knowledge  of  farm  work  : —  I 
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1.  A  stoker,  aged  43,  liad  worked  on  land  and  understands  steam  plough 
and  machinery. 

2.  General  labourer,  aged  24,  was  at  farm  work  when  a  boy. 

3.  Carman,  aged  24,  was  at  farm  work  when  a  boy. 

4.  Labourer,  aged  28,  was  a  farm  labourer  for  five  years. 

5.  Carman,  aged  29,  was  at  farm  work  when  j^oung. 

6.  Labourer,  aged  36,  was  hedging  and  ditching  in  the  country  several  years 
ago. 

7.  Gardener,  aged  37,  was  at  farm  work  when  young. 

8.  Labourer,  aged  38,  was  at  farm  work  before  1887,  afterwards  in  the  Army. 

9.  Labourer,  aged  38,  was  at  farm  work  when  young. 

10.  Labourer,  aged  45,  was  at  farm  work  and  driving  some  years  ago. 

11.  Labourer,  aged  49,  was  at  farm  work  until  12  years  ago. 

12.  liabourer,  aged  49,  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  did  farm  work  until  1885. 

13.  Labourer,  aged  50,  was  at  farm  work  when  young. 

14.  Blind  maker,  aged  54,  was  at  farm  work  and  garden  work  when  young. 

The  following  examples  of  men  with  some  knowledge  of  farm  work  are  taken  from 
notes  made  by  investigators  at  Church  Army  and  Salvation  Army  Homes  : — 

Labourer,  aged  45,  born  in  Liverpool,  was  12  years  in  the  Regular  Army  and 

afterwards  worked  as  a  farm  labourer  at  Sittingbourne  for  7  years,  left 

this  employment  7  years  ago. 
Asylum  Attendant,  aged  30,  born  in  rural  district  in  County  Dublin.    Lived  on 

his  father's  farm  till  23  years  old.    Understands  general  farm  work,  and 

particularly  cattle. 

Cattleman,  aged  46,  born  in  a  rural  district  in  Nottinghamshire,      Till  30  years 

old  worked  as  cattleman  in  Notts.    Also  understands  sheep  and  pigs. 
Miner,  aged  41,  born  in  a  rural  district  in  Herefordshire,  did  general  work  on  a 

farm  for  3  years  in  Herefordshire  up  to  two  years  ago. 
Horsekeeper,  aged  51,  born  at  Dawlish,  was  a  horse  and  cattleman  on  a  farm  in 

Herefordshire  for  11  years  (left  in  1905).     Was  in  the  Army  Service 

Corps  12  years  (23  years  ago). 
Carman,  aged  28,  born  at  Leeds,  worked  for  18  months  on  a  farm  when  13-14 

years  of  age. 

Painter,  aged  35,  born  at  Marazion  (Cornwall),  20  years  ago  worked  for  1  year 
on  a  farm. 

Gardener,  aged  47,  born  at  Newbury,  worked  among  liorses,  cows,  poultry,  &c., 
10  years  ago ;  was  in  the  Army  Sei'vice  Corps  till  1890. 

Storekeeper,  aged  50,  born  at  Sheering,  Harlow,  Essex,  lived  on  father's  farm 
till  30  years  of  age.    Understands  horses  and  stock. 

Farm  Carter,  aged  20,  born  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  was  horseman  on  a  farm  for 
2|-  years.    Left  in  October,  1905. 

The  experience  in  Birmingham  appears  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  London.  Mr. 
T.  Tillyard,  writing  in  the  "  Economic  Journal  "  in  December,  1905,  with  reference  to 
the  work  in  connection  with  the  unemployed  in  that  cit}^  says  : — 

"  There  is  only  one  other  fact  which  I  want  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  fate  of  the  country  immigrant. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  he  was  not' among  the  recipients  of  relief.  Very  soon  after  the  starting  of  the 
fund  we  had  some  applications  from  farmers  for  labourers  with  some  experience  of  country  life  and  country 
■work.  They  would  have  been  content  with  anyone  born  in  the  country  and  brought  up  to  farm  labour  during 
boyhood  and  youth.  Town-bred  men  they  did  not  want.  These  offers  of  employment  were  sent  round  to  the 
district  secretaries,  who  were  very  keen  on  getting  men  to  work.  We  filled  up  three  situations,  but  could  not  fill 
up  a  fourth.  Besides  the  three  men  actually  sent,  I  interviewed  two  others,  who  were  country-bred  and  out 
of  work,  but  who  preferred  to  stay  in  Birminoham,  as  they  thought  their  children  would  have  a  better  chance. 

here  than  in  the  country.    Five  men  out  of  7,000  is  a  negligible  quantity  But  evidently  the 

country  immigrant  is  a  respectable  thrifty  citizen  who  does  not  come  on  relief  funds." 

In  the  appendix  some  details  are  given  of  a  number  of  individual  cases  of  irregidar 
work  or  unemployment,  and  its  causes. 

B.  Persons  in  Regular  Eriiployuient. 
Turning  now  to  the  evidence  relating  to  those  in  i-egular  employment,  the  following- 
Tables  (D.  and  E.)  give  particulars  as  to  the  proportion  of  town-born  and  country-born 
men  employed  by  certain  large  employers  of  labour  in  London  and  the  Provinces 
respectively,  and  also  the  percentage  of  tliose  who  have  (to  whatever  extent)  worked  on 
farms. 
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TABLE  D. 
London. 


J^nwp,  of  T'iXil.ii^ty V 

Number  of 

Men 
questioned.* 

WTi  -  r*r*  i"Ti 

Men. 

Pprpen  f,a  cp  nf 

Men. 

Percentage  of 
Men  who 

have  worked 
on  Farms. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

General  Post  Office  (labourers,  wiremen,  etc.)  ... 

1,840 

82 

18 

6 

General  Post  Office  (mail-cart  service)  ... 

375 

81 

19 

7 

Metropolitan  Police  (inner  divisions)  ... 

5,657 

34 

66 

25 

Westminster  City  Council 

913 

79 

21 

12 

Great  Northern  Railway  (goods  porters) 

100 

70 

30 

18 

Great  Northern  Railway  (stablemen)  ... 

200 

40 

60 

47 

London  and  South-Western  Railway  ... 

165 

Not  stated. 

Not  stated. 

27 

South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway  (porters, 

guards,  signalmen,  etc.) 

764 

62 

38 

20 

A  firm  of  Builders  and  Contractors 

327 

66 

34 

13 

A  firm  of  Builders  and  Contractors 

467 

70 

30 

24 

A  Brewery 

94 

66 

34 

23 

A  Brewery 

728 

48 

52 

31 

A  Brewery 

Not  stated. 

47 

53 

35 

A  Brewery 

920 

35 

65 

37 

Civil  Service  Stores  (packers,  porters,  etc.) 

176 

82 

18 

6 

Large  general  supply  stores  (porters,  stablemen, 
etc.)   

489 

40 

60 

24 

Manufactory  of  Sugar  Goods 

549 

77 

23 

8 

Manufactory  of  Jams,  Pickles,  etc. 

625 

77 

23 

5 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  ... 

320 

84 

16 

7 

South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company 

4,952 

54 

46 

25 

*  Tn  some  cases  the  employers  questioned  all  their  workpeople,  but  in  others  they  took  a  number  of  men 

forming  a  representative  sample. 


TABLE  E. 
Provinces. 


Nature  of  Industry. 

Number  of  men 
questioned.* 

Percentage  of 
Town-born  men. 

Percentage  of 
Country-born 
men. 

Percentage  of 
men  who  have 
worked  on 

Farms. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

General  Post  Office  (labourers,  wiremen, 
etc.,  at  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Man- 

chester, etc.)  ... 

293 

73 

27 

8 

General  Post  Office  (mail-cart  drivers  at 

Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 

etc.) 

443 

67 

33 

23 

Glasgow  Police  ... 

292 

9 

91 

47 

Midland  Railway  (Derby) 

600 

51 

49 

22 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Corporation 

1,160 

63 

37 

24 

Sunderland  Corporation 

543 

79 

21 

18 

Leeds  „ 

100 

72 

28 

12 

Bradford  ,, 

382 

67 

33 

22 

Sheffield  „   

1,143 

74 

26 

17 

Hull  „   

777 

56 

44 

29 

Bolton  „ 

319 

68 

32 

21 

Nottingham  ,, 

1,375 

59 

41 

16 

-Leicester  ,, 

563 

46 

54 

37 

Birmingham  ,, 

2,568 

63 

37 

23 

Norwich  ,, 

378 

63 

37 

25 

Croydon  „ 

581 

55 

45 

38 

Brighton  „ 

349 

66 

34 

28 

Portsmouth  „ 

405 

64 

36 

21 

Bristol  ,, 

1,503 

63 

37 

12 

Plymouth  ,, 

412 

58 

42 

24 

Gardiff  ,, 

356 

59 

41 

21 

Glasgow  ,, 

6,445 

53 

47 

35 

Dundee  ,, 

554 

54 

46 

44 

Manchester     Corporation  Tramways 

27 

19 

(drivers  and  conductors) 

100 

73 

Bristol  Tramways  and  Carriage  Company 

Not  stated. 

(drivers) 

200 

49 

51 

A  large  Manufactory  at  York  ... 

638 

75 

25 

12 

A  large  Manufactory  at  Bristol 

100 

70 

30 

7 

*  In  some  cases  the  employers  questioned  all  their  workmen,  but  in  others  they  took  a  number  of  men 

forming  a  representative  sample. 
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Of  the  total  number  (19,496)  of  men  employed  in  London  intlie  occupations  set  out 
in  Table  D,  8,957,  or  46  per  cent.,  were  country-born,  and  4,201,  or  22  per  cent.,  were 
accustomed  to  farm  work.  Of  the  22,569  men  in  the  provinces  (Table  E),  9,217,  or  41 
per  cent.,  were  country-born,  and  5,848,  or  26  per  cent.,  were  accustomed  to  farm 
work. 

In  London,  out  of  5,657  policemen  in  the  "  Inner  Divisions,"  66  per  cent,  are 
country-born  and  25  per  cent,  have  been  accustomed  to  farm  work. 

Four  large  London  breweries  have  the  following  percentage  of  their  men  who  have 
been  farm  labourers  :  23,  31,  35,  and  37.  In  two  of  these  cases  the  proporti^jn  of 
country-l)orn  men  is  about  50  per  cent.,  and  in  another  case  65. 

Out  of  4,952  men  employed  by  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  one-fourth 
have  been  farm  labourers. 

A  well-known  company  which  does  a  very  large  general  business  in  and  around 
London,  and  also  a  very  large  contractor,  have  former  farm  labourers  in  their  employ  to 
the  extent  of  24  per  cent.  A  large  railway  company  has  18  per  cent,  of  goods  porters 
at  the  London  terminus  who  were  farm  labourers  and  47  per  cent,  of  the  stablemen. 
Two  other  large  railway  companies  have  27  and  20  per  cent.,  respectively,  of  former 
farm  labourers  among  men  in  their  London  stations. 

Turning  to  the  provinces  and  the  occupations  set  out  in  Table  E,  91  per  cent,  of  a 
representative  section  of  the  Glasgow  police  are  country-born  and  47  per  cent,  have 
worked  on  farms. 

Taking  12,558  workpeople  employed  by  sixteen  large  municipal  corporations  in 
England,  37  per  cent,  were  country-l)orn  and  22  per  cent,  have  been  farm  labourers. 
In  Wales  41  per  cent,  of  346  workpeople  employed  by  the  Corporation  of  Cardiff  were 
country-born,  and  21  per  cent,  have  been  farm  labourers,  Avhile  in  Scotland,  out  of 
6,999  employees  of  the  Glasgow  and  Dundee  Corporations,  47  per  cent,  were  country- 
born,  and  36  per  cent,  were  formerly  employed  on  farms. 

Of  the  Midland  Railway  men  employed  at  Derby,  out  of  600  men,  49  per  cent, 
were  born  in  rural  districts,  and  22  per  cent,  have  been  farm  labourers.  These  men 
are  employed  in  the  following  departments  :  goods,  coaching,  locomotive,  engineer's^ 
carriage,  and  wagon. 

According  to  information  given  by  a  number  of  employers,  most  of  the  men  who 
come  to  London  from  rural  districts  do  so  while  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
they  usually  secure  their  situations  beforehand.  The  manager  of  a  large  business  in 
London,  where  60  per  cent,  out  of  nearly  500  men  are  country-born,  states  that  he 
prefers  men  from  the  country  to  Londoners,  as  they  are  more  steady  and  reliable.  A 
similar  statement  was  made  by  a  responsible  official  at  one  of  the  London  railway 
termini. 

The  following  Table,  showing  the  districts  where  the  men  emjjloyed  by  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company  were  born,  is  perhaps  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  inserted 
here.  Taking  those  born  in  country  districts,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  decrease 
as  the  distance  from  London  increases.  This,  however,  is  probably  due  in  part  to 
absorption  by  other  large  towns  in  the  Midlands,  the  North,  and  South  Wales. 
The  proportion  of  men  from  rural  districts  in  Rings  1  and  2  (37  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  employees  who  were  born  in  England  and  Wales)  is  very 
large. 
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Table  showing  the  Districts  in  which  the  Men  in  the  Employment  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 

Company  were  born. 


Counties  arranged  in  Rings  at  increasing  distances 
from  London. 

Number 
born  in 
London  or 
large 

Number 
born  in 
Agricultural 

Total. 

Proportion 

of  total 
per  100,000 
of  population 

Provincial 
Towns. 

Villages,  &c. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

of  Counties 
in  Ring. 

Ring  1. — London,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and 
Essex. 

2,4L5 

947 

O   O  /?  A 

6,ibz 

70  4 

42 

1 

Bing  2.  -Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Be'iford, 
Hertford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  Berkshire, 
Hampshire,  and  Sussex. 

49 

18-0 

28 

Ring  3. — Norfolk,  Northampton,  Rutland,  Leicester, 
Warwick,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Wiltshire, 
and  Dorset. 

60 

229 

289 

6-1 

8 

/i  fl  H  /TT  id-   T  ,1  n       1  n        AT /^ff  i  n  rrli  n  m        TiiifMu       Sl  f  n  iVr\  rrl 

Shropshire,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  and  Somerset 

o\j 

78 
1  o 

108 

2-3 

Q 
o 

Ring  5. — Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  West- 
morland, Flint,  Denbigh,  Merioneth,  Mont- 
gomery, Radnor,  Brecknock,  Glamorgan,  and 
Devonshire. 

61 

61 

122 

2-5 

1 

Ring  6. — Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland, 
Carnarvon,  Anglesey,  Cardigan,  Pembroke, 
Carmarthen,  and  Cornwall. 

22 

12 

34 

0-7 

1 

Total  Born  in  England  and  Wales 

2,637 

2,135 

4,772 

1000 

15 

/  Conclusions. 

The  investigations  wliicli  have  thus  been  summarised  appear  to  justify  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  : — 

(i)  The  greater  part  of  the  poverty  and  distress  prevalent  in  London  and ' 
the  large  provincial  towns  is  amongst  the  tow^n-bred  part  of  the  population,  j 
and  not  among  the  country-bred. 

(ii)  The  countrymen  who  migrate  to  large  towns  are,  in  the  main, 
physically  strong  and  of  good  character,  and  frequently  move  to  the 
towns  to  fill  definite  positions  which  have  been  secured  beforehand. 

(iii)  Such  men  generally  obtain  good  employment,  especially  in  outdoor 
trades,  which  resemble  somewhat  those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  i 
in  the  country,  and  in  situations  requiring  special  steadiness  and  reliability. 

(iv)  That  country  immigrants  do  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  directly 
swell  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  more  or  less  in  a  chronic  state  of  unemploy-  j 
ment  in  the  large  towns.    The  unemployed  of  this  class  are,  in  the  main,  | 
town-bred,  and  recruited  from  those  who  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  j 
social  scale. 


A.  W.  F. 
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Notes  on  Interviews  in  Salvation  Apmy  Shelters  and  Soup  Kitchens  during  February  and 

March,  1906. 

No.  1. 

Aged  25.  Married.  A  carpenter,  who  understands  blacksmith's  work.  Was  driving  an  electric  car  in 
Manchester.  Came  to  London  two  years  ago.  Has  had  no  regular  work  since  last  August,  except  for  two 
weeks.    Recently  broke  up  his  home.    His  wife  is  now  in  service  in  Whitechapel. 

No.  2. 

Aged  28.  Is  a  labourer.  Irish.  Unmarried.  Born  in  Dublin.  Father  a  labourer.  Was  at 
Paddington  Station  four  years  as  porter.  Then  went  to  East  End,  and  was  employed  in  a  butter  factory. 
Left  there  two  weeks  ago,  and  has  had  no  work  since.  Sleeps  anywhere  he  can,  one  night  in,  and  three 
nights  out. 

No.  3. 

Aged  30.  Unmarried.  Father  was  a  waiter  in  London.  Was  a  clerk  originally,  afterwards  was  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  large  London  restaurant ;  also  time-keeper  in  a  large  hotel;  also  ledger  clerk  with  a  companj. 
He  has  been  out  of  work  for  12  months.  Used  to  drink  a  bit.  Says  he  does  not  do  so  now.  Is  living  from 
hand  to  mouth.    To-night  is  his  first  night  out.    His  sister  helps  him  sometimes. 

No.  4. 

Aged  31.  Born  in  Ipswich.  Father  a  nurseryman.  Widower  with  three  children,  one  child  with  his 
mother,  another  with  his  brother,  a  third  he  pays  for,  but  has  no  money  to  do  so  now.  Has  been  to  London. 
14  years.  Is  a  carpenter  by  trade.  Been  out  of  work  from  three  weeks  before  Christmas.  Has  pawned 
his  tools,  and  is  living  from  hand  to  mouth.    Has  slept  out  on  several  nights  lately. 

No.  5. 

Aged  29.  Came  from  Bradford.  Is  a  mason.  Unmarried.  Was  in  the  Royal  Engineers  for  five 
years,  and  has  a  very  good  discharge  April,  1905.  Since  has  worked  as  bricklayer  at  Salisbury  Plain  on 
new  barracks.  Then  came  to  London  and  worked  as  labourer  for  London  County  Council  up  to  two  weeks 
before  Christmas.    Has  had  no  work  since,  and  has  lived  on  savings.    Has  now  spent  all. 

No.  6. 

Aged  61.  Born  in  Surrey.  Father  a  cooper.  Has  been  at  sea  all  his  life  in  fishing  boats,  trading 
vessels,  liners,  and  all  sorts  of  ships.  (Produces  discharges.)  Came  from  Grimsby  two  weeks  before 
Christmas,  and  has  been  living  on  a  few  shillings  he  had  saved,  now  he  has  nothing.  Came  to  Salvation 
Army  to-night  for  the  first  time.  Hopes  he  may  get  some  work  on  a  boat  this  summer,  but  fears  that  he  is 
getting  old. 

No.  7. 

Aged  25.  Came  from  Sheffield.  Unmarried.  Father  alive,  who  works  at  a  silversmith's.  Was  an 
improver  in  tin  trade.  Came  to  London  18  months  ago  on  account  of  slack  trade,  and  got  a  job  looking 
after  a  trap.  His  employer  sold  his  business.  He  then  got  ill,  and  went  to  hospital  for  a  month.  Since  he 
came  out,  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  had  no  work,  and  has  walked  about  since  Sunday  morning  (four  days).  Is 
very  thinly  clad. 

No.  8. 

Aged  31  years.  Born  at  Brighton.  Unmarried.  Father  a  cab  proprietor.  When  a  lad  he  helped  his 
father,  who  died  16  years  ago.  Has  since  been  in  London  selling  toys  and  flowers  in  the  street.  Things 
have  been  bad  lately,  and  he  is  now  entirely  out  of  funds.    Is  on  the  look-out  for  work,  but  has  no  trade. 

No.  9. 

Aged  20.  Came  from  Hampstead,  where  his  parents  lived  with  their  family  of  three  girls  and  three 
Boys.  Is  in  the  Militia,  and  when  serving  last  summer  his  parents  deserted  their  home  and  children,  and 
have  not  been  seen  since.  The  Barnardo  Homes  sent  a  sister  to  Canada,  and  they  have  two  sisters,  one 
about  two  years  old,  and  a  brother  in  their  homes  in  England  now.  One  brother  has  gone  to  sea.  Up  to 
August  last  worked  on  tube  railway  construction,  since  then  has  done  nothing,  and  has  slept  anywhere  — 
outdoors  or  in  vans.  Tried  for  the  Army,  but  was  rejected  on  account  of  bad  teeth.  Would  like  to  go 
to  Canada. 

No.  10. 

Aged  26.  Unmarried.  Came  from  a  large  town  in  the  Midlands.  Father  was  manager  of  gas  works. 
Was  a  clerk  in  Shefiield.  Bean  in  London  four  years,  during  which  time  he  had  work  for  three  years  as 
bookkeeper  and  dispatch  clerk.  For  the  last  year  has  only  had  irregular  work,  and  very  little  since 
last  August. 

No.  11. 

-Aged  22.  Unmarried.  Born  at  Dulwich.  Father  was  a  clerk.  Does  not  know  where  his  father  and 
mother  are.  Has  not  seen  them  for  five  years.  Is  a  carpenter.  Out  of  work  for  last  three  months.  Has 
had  several  nights  out  in  the  streets  lately. 
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No.  12. 

Aged  27.  Unmarried.  Came  from  Edinburgh  six  years  ago.  Was  in  a  draper's  shop  there.  Has  been 
in  two  sh)ps  in  London.  Out  of  work  since  February  1905.  "  Got  the  sack"  owing  to  slack  trade.  Clothes 
so  shabby  it  is  difficult  to  get  work.    Has  slept  out  for  several  nights  lately.    Is  ready  to  do  anything. 

No.  13. 

Aged  55.  Born  in  a  town  in  Berkshire.  Father  a  gardener.  Was  in  police  1880-2,  in  a  country 
town,  and  says  that  he  resigned.  Has  since  worked  as  a  general  labourer,  and  at  gas  works.  Married  in 
1871,  wife  dead.  Had  four  boys.  They  all  left  him  ten  years  ago.  Youngest  was  five  years  old.  Admits  that 
he  drank.  After  this  he  lived  in  London,  and  has  worked  in  the  building  trade,  as  a  labourer,  and  at  bill- 
posting  and  as  a  "  sandwich  man."  Has  often  been  a  "  sandwich  man  "  during  the  last  four  years.  Always 
goes  "  hopping  "  in  Kent  in  the  summer.  Has  slept  in  Salvation  Army  shelters  ever  since  he  came  back 
from  "  hopping  "  last  summer. 

No.  14. 

Aged  about  60.  Born  in  a  small  country  town.  Father  a  publican.  His  relations  were  small  farmers. 
Lived  on  a  farm  up  to  twelve  years  of  age  with  his  grandfather.  After  that  lived  in  a  country  town,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  a  plumber  and  painter.  For  seven  years  after  his  father  died  he  managed  the  public 
house.  He  had  a  bit  of  money  left  him  and  then  went  into  the  coal  business  and  this  failed.  He  then  had 
a  serious  illness,  and  then  worked  at  his  trade  in  different  towns  all  over  the  country.  He  has  now  been 
in  London  two  years  trying  to  work  at  his  traHe.  Has  been  very  unfortunate,  doing  nothing  for  months.  It 
is  not  easy  to  get  work  owing  to  his  age.  Three  months  ago  he  went  on  the  tramp  for  work,  and  got  as  far 
as  Devonshire.  He  had  to  go  to  a  casual  Avard  there  for  the  first  time.  Last  week  he  was  living  in  a 
lodging  in  Westminster.  Never  was  at  the  Salvation  Array  shelter  before  to-day,  but  has  no  more  money. 
He  walked  about  all  last  night,  getting  a  sit  down  where  he  could. 

No.  15. 

Aged  45.  Single.  A  grocer.  Born  in  London.  Brought  up  near  London.  Was  apprenticed  to  a  Co- 
operative Society  near  London  for  six  years.  Afterwards  worked  at  a  good  many  other  Co-operative  Societies 
in  diS'erent  parts  of  the  country.  Had  a  good  deal  of  ill-health  for  some  time,  and  subsequently  got  work  on 
a  railway,  getting  employed  as  a  signalman  later  on.  Was  in  the  service  six  years.  Resigned  owing  to  a 
row  about  the  signals.  Then  went  back  to  his  trade.  Afterwards  went  to  another  railway.  Was  there 
12  months,  but  left  owing  to  night- work.  Then  went  to  another  railway  in  London.  Was  there  six  months, 
but  left  on  account  of  illness.  This  was  three  years  ago,  and  he  has  had  no  regular  work  since.  Has  done 
bill  delivering,  and  board  carrying.  Is  sleeping  at  Salvation  Army  shelters  some  nights  and  walking  about 
other  nights. 

No.  16. 

Aged  64.  Born  in  London.  Sells  oils  and  whipcord  to  cabmen.  Was  a  bandsman  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards  for  12  years,  beginning  at  15  years  of  age.  Was  also  in  a  Navy  band  and  was  on  several  Men-of- 
War.  Has  done  a  lot  of  Militia  training  as  a  bandsman.  Has  been  selling  in  the  street  for  three  years.  Has 
been  lodging  with  Salvation  Army  for  a  month. 

No.  17. 

Aged  58.  Born  in  Jersey.  AVas  at  school  in  France.  About  23  years  of  age  came  t?  London.  Got  a 
situation  in  an  hotel  in  the  West  End  of  London.  From  23  years  of  age  up  to  last  October  was  in  regular 
work  at  hotels  and  with  good  families.  Says  that  he  saved  £200,  but  was  swindled  out  of  it  by  a  person  to 
whom  he  gave  it  for  investment.  During  the  last  two  weeks  has  walked  about  the  streets  for  seven  nights, 
on  four  of  these  nights  went  to  Salvation  Army  soup  kitchen.  Has  had  to  pawn  most  of  his  clothes,  so  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  get  a  place  as  waiter.    Is  ready  to  do  anything. 

No.  18. 

Aged  54.  Father  was  a  miller  in  the  West  of  England.  Lived  there  until  he  was  17.  Was  educated 
in  a  Grammar  School  in  the  country.  Came  to  London  at  17  years  of  age.  Was  Assistant  Master  at  two 
private  schools  in  London  up  to  21  years  of  age.  Then  returned  home,  being  unwell,  owing  to  his 
working  too  hard  trying  to  matriculate.  The  doctor  advised  an  outdoor  life,  so  he  travelled  for  a 
brewery  for  four  and  a  half  years  in  the  country.  Then  he  travelled  for  a  wine  and  spirit  merchant 
in  a  large  town  for  20  years.  Then  he  took  to  gambling,  and  got  wrong  with  his  accounts,  and  ended 
by  being  discharged.  He  was  then  making  £300  a  year,  salary  and  commission,  and  his  home  was  sold  up. 
He  was  married  and  had  a  daughter.  Both  wife  and  daughter  are  living  now.  He  came  from  the  country 
to  London  in  January  last,  thinking  he  might  get  work  from  a  relative  who  is  connected  with  the  buildin<^ 
trade,  but  they  cannot  employ  him  as  he  knows  nothing  of  the  trade.  He  had  £3  when  he  came  to  London, 
but  this  is  all  gone  now.  When  he  first  came  up  he  slept  in  a  coffee-house,  then  in  R  jwton  House,  and  he 
has  been  sleeping  at  the  Salvation  Array  for  the  last  four  nights.  Says  that  he  has  no  one  to  thank  but 
himself  for  the  plight  he  is  in.    Thinks  it  hard  that  he  should  be  punished  all  his  life  for  what  he  did. 

No.  19. 

Aged  46.  Unmarried.  Came  from  a  large  town  in  the  Midlands.  Father  was  a  tallow  chandler.  Was 
apprenticed  to  the  drapery  trade.  After  that  was  a  Avell-to-do  draper's  assistant.  Was  in  a  seaside  town  for 
10  years  in  the  same  place.  Afterwards  was  in  London  in  the  same  capacity.  Three  years  ago  went  for  a 
week  on  the  "bust,"  and  lost  his  place  in  consequence.    Says  he  has  been  very  heavily  punished  for  this,  as 
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be  has  been  doing  nothing  ever  since.  For  a  short  time  he  was  odd  porter  at  a  London  hospital.  Has 
superintended  men  giving  bills  away  in  the  stieet,  and  jobs  of  that  sort.  Has  nearly  come  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  with  a  few  coppers.  He  says  that  it  looks  like  his  becoming  a  tramp,  though  he  longs  to  be  a  respectable 
man,  and  really  wants  a  chance  and  some  work.  He  adds,  "  I  have  only  made  one  silly  blunder  ;  it  is  very 
hard.  I  shall  gradually  get  more  untidily  dressed  and  sink.  I  have  very  nearly  lost  my  pluck  and  sometimes 
I  want  to  get  out  of  it  all." 

No.  20 

Aged  34.  Born  in  Scotland.  Was  in  the  Gordon  Highlanders  at  18  years  of  age.  Served  in  the 
Tirah  Campaign;  also  in  South  Africa— was  at  Belmont,  Graspan,  Modder  River,  Magersfontein, 
Paardeburg,  and  Diamond  Hill.  Went  into  Pretoria  with  Lord  Roberts  and  afterwards  was  with  Sir 
Ian  Hamilton.  Left  the  army  in  1902  with  a  good  discharge.  Has  been  doing  casual  work  in  the  London 
Docks.    Is  at  present  doing  some  work  with  the  Salvation  Army.    Would  like  to  go  to  Canada. 

No  21. 

Aged  32.    Was  in  the  Coldstream  Guards.     Was  3  years  in  South  Africa  and  fought  under  Lord 
Methuen.    Left  the  army  in  1903.    Good  discharge.    Was  uniform  man  at  a  London  hotel.    Was  head 
porter  at  a  hotel  near  London.     Then  worked  in  Windsor  Park  as  a  labourer.    Understands  engines. 
L  Is  married.    His  wife  is  matron  at  an  institution  in  Yorkshire.    His  boy  of  11  years  of  age  is  with  his 
I  wife's  parents.    His  own  father  was  an  engine  driver  on  the  Great  Northern.    Is  now  employed  by  Salvation 
Army  looking  after  engines.    Is  anxious  to  tind  some  employment  and  get  his  home  together.    Would  be 
willing  to  go  to  Canada. 
I  No.  22. 

■  Aged  30  years.  Born  in  Somers  Town.  Remembers  no  parents.  Can  remember  being  taken  to  the 
police  station  at  6  years  old  for  stealing.    When  a  small  boy  lodged  with  an  old  man  and  woman  who  had 

i  three  or  four  other  boys  and  girls  there.    They  kept  a  place  for  drinking  and  gambling,  and  enticed  peo])le 

f  in.  The  children  were  kept  there  to  pick  the  people's  pockets.  About  12  years  of  age  he  was 
brought  before  the  magistrate  at  Clerkenwell  for  stealing  and  sent  to  a  reformatory.  At  16  he  came 
out  and  be  was  got  a  situation  at  shoemaking.  After  two  months  he  ran  away  and  got  back  to 
Somers  Town,  where  he  found  his  old  chums.  From  the  age  of  16  up  to  the  time  of  the  King's 
Coronation  he  was  in  and  out  of  jail.    He  thinks  that  he  was  never  out  of  jail  more  than  a  month 

\  at  a  time.  When  he  was  18,  he  got  12  months  for  stealing  a  watch.  A  few  weeks  after  he  had  come 
out  of  prison  for  this,  he  got  18  months  for  housebreaking.  At  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  he  got 
5  years  for  stealing,  and  assaulting  the  police.     The  judge  said  that  if  he  came  before  him  again  he 

'  should  have  the  "cat."  The  first  9  months  of  this  sentence  he  spent  at  Wormwood  Scrubs,  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  was  at  Dartmoor.    Then  he  went  on  the  tramp  in  the  country  and  had  several  convictions  for  begging. 

f  The  last  time  he  was  in  St.  Albans  jail.  When  he  came  out  he  went  up  to  London  for  the  King's  Coronation 
to  see  what  he  could  "  pick  up."  He  got  drunk,  had  most  of  his  clothes  stolen,  and  found  himself  in  Hyde 
Park.  A  gentleman  told  him  that  he  would  give  him  in  charge  unless  he  would  go  down  to  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  he  went  there.    He  is  now  working  for  them  in  a  shelter. 

No.  23. 

i  Aged  50.  Born  in  London.  Unmarried.  Was  a  horse-keeper  and  so  was  his  father.  When  about 
f  26  years  of  age  "  got  the  sack  for  speaking  a  bit  sharply."    Did  not  keep  his  time  properly,  and  once  or 

twice  got  drunk.  Ever  since  then  has  been  a  sandwich  man  and  bill  distributor,  takes  6s.  or  7s.  a  week 
!  full  time.  Has  been  in  the  union  a  few  times,  but  would  rather  walk  about  than  go  there  as  he  has  to  do 
1  stone-breaking.     Last  time  he  was  there  he  got  into  trouble  as  he  refused  to  do  the  work.    Cannot  get 

a  place  as  he  has  no  character. 

No.  24. 

i        Aged  47.    Born  in  London.    Unmarried.    Father  was  a  clerk.    Learnt  building  all  round.    Has  had 

i  two  businesses  of  his  own,  employing  six  or  seven  men,  painting,  decorating,  glazing,  &c.  Had  no  capital 
and  lost  his  business  twice  and  then  had  to  go  as  a  journeyman.  For  the  last  five  years,  owing  to 
depression  in  the  building  trade,  his  work  has  been  very  irregular.    Is  in  very  low  water.    Had  nothing  to 

ji  cat  all  day.    Borrowed  2d.  for  a  bed. 

'  No.  25. 

Aged  21.  Unmarried.  Born  in  Pqjdar.  Father  did  odd  work  at  the  docks.  Father  died  five  years 
ago  and  mother  three  years.  Has  a  sister  23  years  of  age  somewhere  in  Berkshire  in  service.  After  leaving 
school  went  to  some  works  near  London  where  they  make  telegraph  plant  and  was  there  ih  years ;  then 
went  to  some  work  at  Greenwich,  and  after  15  months  left  there  owing  to  slackness  of  trade.  Then  he 
worked  on  the  Rotherhithe  tunnel  for  four  months ;  then  on  the  new  tramway  from  Lewisham  to  Catford. 

I Since  then  has  done  a  few  days'  work  at  the  docks. 
To-day  in  the  morning  he  helped  a  coal  man  unload  in  the  Strand  and  got  2d. ;  in  the  afternoon  he 
went  over  Waterloo  Bridge  and  met  a  man  selling  coke  and  he  helped  him  and  got  4d.    "To  night  I  have 
I  paid  2d.  for  my  bed,  2d.  for  my  supper,  and  I  have  2d.  left.    This  is  my  life  now."    He  has  come  to  the 
I  Salvation  Army  Shelter  for  the  last  six  weeks,  except  three  nights  he  slept  out. 

No.  26. 

j  Aged  56.  Widower.  Born  in  Ayrshire.  Has  two  sons  both  engineers  in  Glasgow.  Has  not  seen  them 
for  some  time.  His  daughter,  aged  19,  is  living  with  his  sister.  Father  was  an  engineman  in  Scotland. 
Went  into  the  Navy  at  16,  and  remained  there  till  30.  Then  worked  for  a  telegraph  company  as  awireman, 
and  for  the  General  Post  Office  up  to  two  years  ago.  Says  he  was  paid  off  when  they  reduced  the  staff  as  he 
was  one  of  the  older  men. 

He  now  delivers  bills,  addresses  envelopes,  carries  boards.    Earned  3s.  last  week,  and  can  only  just  exist 
I  on  that.    Says  his  clothes  are  too  bad  to  enable  him  to  get  a  job. 
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No.  27. 

Aged  36,  Born  at  New  Cross.  Unmarried.  After  leaving  school  was  boy  porter  at  hotels.  Up  t» 
eight  months  ago  was  plate  cleaner  at  a  large  hotel  near  Trafalgar  Square.  Got  discharged  from  there,  owing 
to  "  going  on  the  bust  "  for  a  few  days.  "  Have  only  done  a  few  odd  days  there  since,  but  hope  to  get  back 
when  the  season  begins.  Am  walking  about  now  doing  nothing.  I  have  had  a  lesson  walking  about  all  night. 
It  is  cruel  perishing  at  night,  enough  to  make  you  wish  you  were  dead.  Jolly  sorry  I  didn't  look  after  my 
place  better.    My  sister  helps  me  sometimes  ;  she  is  married  and  you  can't  go  there  too  often." 

No.  28. 

Aged  30.  Unmarried.  Born  in  London.  Father  is  fruiterer  and  greengrocer.  Helped  his  father  till 
24.  Then  went  to  sea  as  a  ship's  steward.  Left  an  American  liner  because  he  "made  a  fool  of  himself  and 
got  the  sack"  (in  1902).  Then  went  to  the  Docks  in  Southampton.  Was  laid  up  nearly  all  1903  in 
Southampton  Infirmary.  Has  been  in  London  15  months  "  knocking  about."  Last  summer  for  three 
months  was  gruelling  horses  for  the  Road  Car  Company.  Since  then  has  been  distributing  bills  or  any  odd 
jobs. 

No.  29. 

Aged  52.  Born  in  Salford.  Widower,  one  daughter,  aged  20,  alive.  Father  was  lithographer  and 
printer.  Served  his  time  in  the  North  as  a  packing  case  maker.  Worked  with  the  same  firm  till  30.  Then  i 
worked  at  his  trade  in  a  Lancashire  town  for  six  years.  After  that  did  labouring  work  in  Birmingham  and 
London  up  to  1900.  Then  worked  at  Newhaven  and  at  Southampton  Dock*  till  1903.  Was  in  the  South- 
ampton Infirmary  a  long  time,  and  then  worked  at  the  Docks  there  again  till  last  August  when  he  came  to 
London.    Has  since  then  been  carrying  boards  and  delivering  bills.    Health  is  very  bad.  j 

No.  30. 

;  Aged  55.  Widower.  Born  at  Knightsbridge  Barracks;  father  and  grandfather  were  in  the  2nd  Life] 
Guards.  When  he  was  seven  years  of  age  his  father  died.  His  mother  went  to  Lancashire  and  he  worked;! 
in  the  mills  from  8  to  11.  His  mother  returned  to  London  and  married  again.  For  18  months  he  was 
then  errand  boy  at  a  shop.  Then  went  as  indoor  boy  in  a  house  near  Eaton  Square  for  3|  years.  Then 
went  as  servant  to  a  peer,  and  remained  there  till  1868,  when  his  employer  died.  He  stayed  on  with  his  late« 
employer's  brother  who  succeeded  to  the  title.  This  employer  died  in  1873,  but  he  remained  as  valet  to  his 
son  who  succeeded  to  the  title.  His  late  employer  left  him  £500.  In  1875  he  set  up  a  confectionefy 
business  with  his  wife,  who  had  been  cook  in  his  last  place.  He  lost  his  money  in  this  business.  He  then' 
was  butler  to  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  subsequently  was  glass  butler  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  aften 
.that  was  butler  to  a  lady  in  Uondon  up  to  1901,  when  she  died.  Then  lived  on  the  little  money  he  saved, 
and  has  been  carrying  boards  ever  since. 
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INSURANCE  AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


I— INTRODUCnON  AND  SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS. 


The  defining  characteristics  of  "  insurance "  in  a  commercial  sense  are  the 
following : — 

1.  That  in  return  for  premiums  paid  the  persons  insured  obtain  a  legal  right 
to  compensatory  payments  on  the  occurrence  of  specified  misfortunes — fire, 
burglary,  shipwreck  or  the  like. 

2.  That  the  premiums  paid  by  the  whole  body  of  the  insured  should  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  cover  the  payments  out,  together  with  administrative  expenses 
and  undertaker's  profits. 

It  does  not  appear  that  aiiything  in  the  nature  of  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment, in  this  full  commercial  sense  of  the  w^ord,  is  to  be  found  in  any  country.  One 
or  other,  if  not  both,  of  the  defining  characteristics  is  lacking.  The  systems  of 
unemployed  benefit  or  out-of-work  pay  organised  by  trade  unions  are  self-supporting 
in  the  sense  that  all  payments  out  to  members  are  covered  by  their  payments  into  a 
common  fund.  But  the  payments  in  are  as  a  rule  neither  specifically  allocated  as 
premiums  to  the  purpose  of  this  insurance  nor  actuarially  adjusted  to  meet  its  claims 
{being  capable  of  indefinite  expansion  in  the  form  of  extraordinary  levies),  and  the 
payments  out  are  not  the  subject  of  a  legal  claim.  In  the  two  leading  cases — the 
Pnited  Kingdom  and  the  German  Empire— a  legally  enforceable  i-ight  of  unem- 
ployed members  of  a  trades  union  to  out-of-work  pay  is  expressly  excluded  :  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Section  4  of  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1871  ;  in  the  German  Empire 
by  the  regulations  of  the  trade  unions  themselves,  framed  specifically  to  avoid  the 
laws  governing  insurance  companies.  On  the  other  hand  schemes  of  direct  municipal 
insurance  of  the  unemployed  as  found  in  operation  at  Berne  and  Cologne,  though 
they  may  give  a  legal  claim  to  the  insured  person,  are  in  no  case  self-supporting. 
The  premiums  paid  by  the  insured  have  to  be  supplemented  by  grants  from  public 
funds  or  by  voluntary  donations.  Finally,  the  so-called  "  Ghent  system  "  of  public 
subventions  to  trade  unions  or  other  thrift  associations  paying  allowances  to  their 
unemployed  members  implies  a  direct  abandonment  of  the  attempt  at  insurance  upon 
commercial  lines. 

The  word  "insurance"  must  therefore,  in  regard  to  unemployment,  be  taken  in  a 
looser  sense  as  implying  any  system  for  providing  compensation  or  allowances  to 
unemployed  workpeople,  in  which  : 

1.  The  payment  out  of  such  allowances  is  conditional  upon  the  previous 
payment  in  of  specified  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  insured — whether  such 
contributions  are  actuarially  adequate  or  not. 

2.  The  allowance  is  definite  and  claimable  as  of  moral  if  not  legal  right, 
without  any  diminution  of  self-esteem. 

The  various  schemes  and  proposals  described  below,  as  all  falling  within  this 
looser  definition,  are  of  five  main  types. 

(a)  Trade  Union  Unemployed  Benefit  on  a  self-supporting  basis  (United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  almost  all  other  industrial 
countries). 

(b)  Direct  Voluntary  Insm'ance  of  individuals  by  a  municipal  Fund  (Berne), 
by  a  private  Fund  (Leipzig),  or  by  a  private  Fund  with  municipal  support 
(Cologne,  Basle,  Bologna  to  1901,  Venice). 

(c)  Direct  Compulsory  Insurance  of  individuals  by  a  municipal  Fund  (St. 
Gall). 
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(d)  Subventions  to  Trade  Unions  or  other  associations  making  allowances 
to  their  unemployed  members.  The  subvention  may  come  from  voluntary 
sources  (Milan)  or  public  sources,  which  may  be  either  national  (Denmark, 
France)  or  local  (Ghent,  Antwerp,  Strassburg,  Dijon,  Limoges,  and  other  French 
towns),  or  both  in  combination  (Norway). 

(e)  Subventions  in  Aid  of  Individual  Saving  (Ghent,  Bologna ;  since  1901, 
La  Kochelle).  This  perhaps  is  even  further  outside  the  strict  conception  of 
insurance  than  the  other  four  types,  as  it  does  not  involve  sharing  of  risks 
between  a  number  of  pei'sons.  The  payments  made  by  the  workpeople  are  not  of 
the  nature  of  irrecoverable  premiums,  but  are  deposits  withdrawable  during 
unemployment,  with  a  bonus  from  the  municipality  or  state. 

The  first  of  these  types — trade  union  unemployed  benefit — is  dealt  with 
below  only  in  outline.  Schemes  falling  within  the  other  four  classes  are  described 
as  they  occur  in  each  of  the  countries  concerned.  The  general  points  of  raost 
importance  arising  out  of  this  description  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  tendency  of  schemes  for  direct  voluntary  insurance  against  un- 
employment (Class  B)  to  remain  on  a  small  scale  and  to  attract  or  retain  only 
the  "  bad  risks  "  {i.e.,  persons  very  likely  to  become  unemployed)  so  that  the 
expenditure  cannot  be  met  out  of  the  premiums.  The  membership  in  1906-7  of 
the  Cologne  Fund  was  1,155  (11th  year  of  working) ;  of  that  at  Berne  614  (14th 
year) ;  of  that  at  Basle  457  (6th  year).  The  percentage  of  this  membership 
becoming  unemployed  was  84 '8  in  Cologne,  and  42  in  Berne.  The  proportion 
of  premiums  paid  to  allowances  received  by  the  insured  has  been  on  an  average 
50  per  cent,  in  Cologne,  23  per  cent,  in  Berne,  40  per  cent,  in  Basle.  In  each  of 
these  towns  the  great  majority  of  the  insured  are  builder's  operatives  and 
labourers,  and  the  Fund  provides  in  effect  a  regular  municipal  or  voluntary 
subsidy  to  meet  recurrent  seasonal  depression.  The  same  tendency  to  accumulate 
bad  risks  is  observed  in  schemes  of  Class  E  for  encouraging  by  means  of  a 
subvention  individual  saving  against  times  of  unemployment.  The  Leipzig 
Fund  alone,  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  and  for  a  membership  of  | 
143  shows  an  excess  of  premium  income  above  expenditure. 

2.  The  great  differences  of  the  risk  of  unemployment  as  between  different 
occupations  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  discriminating  between  them  in  any 
general  scheme  in  respect  of  either  the  premiums  charged  or  the  allowances  pay- 
able, unless  it  is  desired  to  throw  upon  the  regular  trades  a  very  large  part  of  the 
burden  of  irregularity  in  other  trades.    All  insurance  involves  the  principle  of 
solidarity,  i.e.,  payment  by  the  more  capable  or  more  fortunate  for  the  dispro-  i 
portionate  loss  of  employment  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  less  capable  or  less  ' 
fortunate.    Yet  the  principle  of  solidarity  clearly  cannot  be  carried  successfully 
beyond  the  point  up  to  which  it  is  supported  by  the  sentiment  of  solidarity.  The  j 
attempt  to  carry  it  too  far  leads  to  open  revolt  against  compulsory  schemes  as  at  j 
St.  Gall,  and  abstention  from  voluntary  schemes  as  at  Cologne  and  Berne.  i 

3.  The  growing  popularity  of  the  plan  of  subsidising  trade  unions  or  other 
associations  which  make  provision  against  unemployment  (Class  D).    This,  the  j 
so-called  "  Ghent  System,"  has  since  its  institution  in  Ghent  in  1901,  spread  to 
all  the  principal  Belgian  towns.    In  France  (1905),  Norway  (1906),  and  Denmark  | 
(1907),  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  State.    It  is  applied  by  many  of  the  French 
towns  in  making  grants  to  unemployed  funds.    In  Germany  it  has  been  adopted  by 
the  municipality  of  Strassburg  (1906),  and  has  come  into  the  region  of  practical  \ 
politics  in  Munich  (1905)  and  elsewhere.    In  Italy  it  has  been  applied  by  the 
Societa  Umanitaria  of  Milan  (1905).    In  Switzerland  it  has  been  adopted  after 
the  failure  of  direct  compulsory  insurance  in  St.  Gall  (1905)  and  is  now  proposed 
in  Basle  (1907).    Its  introduction  has  undoubtedly  in  certain  cases  at  least  been 
accompanied  by  a  great  development  of  unemployed  benefits  on  the  part  of  trade 
unions  anxious  to  participate.    On  the  other  hand  : — 

[a)  It  is  not  clear  that  the  system  of  trade  union  unemployed  benefits 
has  anywhere,  through  the  stimulus  of  public  subventions,  been  extended 
to  classes  of  workmen  other  than  those  already  making  this  provision  on  a 
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self-supporting  basis  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  great  bulk  of  those 
claiming  the  public  subvention  are  drawn  from  highly  skilled  and  organised 
trades — such  as  printing,  cigar  making,  diamond  working.  The  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  occupations — in  which  the  bulk  of  distress  through  unemploy- 
ment is  found  in  the  United  Kingdom — do  not  appear  as  yet  to  be  touched 
by  the  Ghent  system  anywhere.  In  Strassburg  the  hope  of  reaching  these 
classes  in  this  way  is  expressly  abandoned  and  annual  relief  works  are 
contemplated  as  the  only  resource  for  the  seasonal  labourers. 

[b]  The  success  of  the  system  has  been  practically  confined  to  giving 
a  new  activity  to  organisations  (trade  unions)  already  in  existence.  The 
supplementary  provision  made  at  Ghent  and  elsewhere  for  unorganised  work- 

'  men  has  been  either  a  total  failure  or  a  not  altogether  gratifying  success. 

At  Strassburg  and  in  most  of  the  French  towns  it  has  been  deliberately  left 

j  out,  and  the  benefits  of  the  municipal  subvention  have  been  absolutely  con- 

fined to  men  in  trade  unions,  in  spite  of  the  objections  raised  on  social  and 
political  grounds  to  thus  forcing  workmen  to  join  such  associations. 

The  Keport  of  the  Ghent  Insurance  Fund  for  1904-5  draws  a  contrast 
between  systems  of  direct  individual  insurance  and  systems  of  public  subvention 
to  provident  associations,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  as  involving 
a  larger  proportion  of  self-help.  The  percentage  of  unemployed  allowances  met 
by  public  or  voluntary  grants  as  opposed  to  members'  contributions  is  given  at 
62-6  for  Berne  (1903),  56  at  Basle  (1903-4),  55*6  at  Cologne  (1905),  70  at 

I  Bologna  (1900),  75  at  Dijon  (1901),  92  at  Lidge  (1904)— all  these  being  schemes 
of  direct  insurance.  Under  the  Ghent  system  the  corresponding  proportions  are 
34  at  Ghent  (1901-5),  34  at  Antwerp  (1902-4),  32  at  Louvain  (1904),  33  at 
Malines  (1904),  and  27  at  Milan  (1905).  The  two  systems,  however,  deal  in 
practice  with  absolutely  different  classes  of  workmen.    The  funds  at  Cologne, 

1  Berne  and  Basle,  while  all  expressly  excluding  the  lowest  class  of  casual 
labourer,  do  provide  for  the  class  next  above  him — the  unorganised  seasonal 
labourer  in  building  and  similar  occupations.  The  subventions  at  Ghent,  Antwerp, 
Milan  and  elsewhere,  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  trades  skilled  and  well- 

f  organised  in  most  countries.  Moreover,  the  proportion  of  self-help  to  public 
assistance  in  the  Ghent  system  is  not  a  result  of  practical  working,  but  a 
percentage  fixed  arbitrarily  beforehand  and  can  be  made  as  high  or  as  low  as 
desired  by  a  change  of  rules. 

4.  The  almost  universal  emphasis  laid  upon  the  importance  of  attaching  to 
any  scheme  of  insurance  against  unemployment  some  definite  machinery  for 
putting  the  insured  in  touch  with  such  employment  as  offers,  and  for  so  pro- 
tecting the  fund  against  avoidable  claims.  In  Cologne  and  Berne  the  Insurance 
Fund  and  the  public  Labour  Exchange  are  practically  amalgamated.  In 
Strassburg,  Milan  and  Antwerp  receipt  of  subvention  by  an  unemployed 
person  under  the  "  Ghent  system ''  is  conditional  upon  his  registration  at  the 
Labour  Exchange ;  in  Ghent  itself  the  necessity  of  this  rule  is  formally 
recognised  in  the  last  Keport  of  the  Fund.      The  State  subvention  to  unem- 

j  ployed  benefits  in  France  can  only  be  claimed  by  unions  having  an  organised 

method  of  finding  employment  for  their  members.  The  Norwegian  kiw  pro- 
viding for  such  subventions  was  passed  in  direct  connection  with  another  law 

I  '  providing  for  the  general  establishment  of  labour  registries.  In  St.  Gall  the 
law  authorising  compulsory  insurance  expressly  required  the  connection  of 
every  insurance  fund  with  at  least  one  labour  exchange.  The  Danish  law  does 
not  formally  mention  registries  or  exchanges  but  contemplates  the  notification  of 
work  by  the  committees  of  insurance  funds  to  unemployed  persons,  and  lays 
upon  the  latter  the  obligation  of  accepting  such  work. 

I  To  sum  up  :  Insurance  is  on  the  one  hand  the  purchase  of  indemnity  partial  or 

complete  against  specified  risks,  on  the  other  hand  the  formation  out  of  the  purchase 
money  (premiums)  of  a  common  fund  from  which  indemnities  are  paid.  Where  for 
each  of  a  number  of  persons  a  particular  risk,  here  that  of  unemployment,  is  sub- 
stantially equal,  insurance  against  it  may  develop  among  them  voluntarily  and  for  its 
own  sake  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  Where  the  risks  for  the  ditferent  individuals 
are  not  substantially  equal,  or  are  not  felt  to  be  so,  the  development  of  voluntary 
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insurance  will  be  checked  by  the  unwillingness  of  those  less  exposed  to  risk  to  join 
the  others  in  purchasing  indemnity  on  equal  terms.  In  regard  to  unemployment, 
inequalities  of  risk  are  vejy  marked  both  as  between  different  trades  and  as  between 
individuals  in  the  same  trade.    It  therefore  becomes  necessary  either — 

1.  To  adjust  the  inequality  of  risks  by  a  corresponding  diflPerentiation  of 
premiums  (or  of  allowances),  or 

2.  To  re-inforce  the  simple  motive  of  insurance — purchase  of  indemnity — by 
some  other  motive  so  as  to  cause  the  inequality  of  risk  to  be  less  regarded. 

The  first  method,  that  of  differentiating  or  grading  premiums,  appears  best  suited 
to  adjust  inequalities  between  different  trades.  It  is  implicit  in  the  organisation 
of  unemployed  benefits  by  trade  unions  since  this  provides  a  completely  separate 
insurance  fund  in  each  trade.  It  has  not  been  applied  in  any  of  the  general  or 
municipal  schemes  hitherto  put  into  practice  except  that  at  Leipzig,  which  is  on  a 
very  small  scale.  Failure  to  differentiate  between  trades  was  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  of  revolt  against  compulsory  insurance  in  St.  Gall.  The  voluntary  schemes  at 
Cologne,  Berne  and  Basle  treating  all  trades  alike,  have  become  practically  confined  to 
a  single  trade — building — subject  to  a  high  risk  of  unemployment ;  others  hold  aloof. 
In  Cologne  and  Berne  this  result  is  no  doubt  due  also  to  the  limitation  of  relief  to 
the  winter  months ;  in  Basle  there  is  no  such  limitation. 

The  second  method — that  of  re-inforcing  the  motive  of  insurance  by  some  other 
motive — may  take  several  forms.  First,  the  fresh  motive  may  be  the  desire  to  protect 
a  standard  wage  by  keeping  unemployed  competitors  from  absolute  want.  It  is  this 
that  to  a  large  extent  maintains  the  system  of  unemployed  benefits  in  trade  unions. 
The  more  capable  and  more  regular  workmen  are  willing  to  pay  for  benefits  which  are 
used  to  a  disproportionate  extent  by  the  less  capable  and  less  regular,  because  only 
by  doing  so  can  they  keep  the  latter  from  cutting  rates  of  wages.  Second,  the  fresh 
motive  may  be  provided  by  a  bonus  on  insurance  contributed  from  some  outside 
source.  This  in  effect  is  applied  in  the  various  schemes  of  direct  voluntary 
insurance  involving  a  heavy  contribution  from  the  municipality  (Cologne, 
Berne,  Basle),  or  from  private  donors  (Leipzig),  or  both.  The  men  less  exposed 
to  risk  may  feel  that  they  lose  by  being  compelled  to  pay  the  same  premiums  as 
those  more  exposed  to  it,  yet  be  willing  to  contribute  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
the  municipal  or  charitable  subscription.  In  practice  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  this 
second  form  of  re-inforcing  motive  has  not  shown  itself  to  be  very  powerful.  The 
schemes  at  Cologne,  Berne  and  Basle  remain  confined  not  only  to  a  special  trade 
but  to  a  small  fraction  of  that  trade.  The  men  almost  certain  to  be  unemployed 
winter  after  winter  insure  readily ;  the  more  regular  building  operatives  hold  aloof 
with  the  rest.  Third,  the  two  motives  just  mentioned  may  be  introduced  in  com- 
bination. This  is  the  essence  of  the  Ghent  system  of  pubhc  subventions  to  trade 
unions.  Insurance  is  thus  encouraged  both  by  the  trade  union  motive— of 
protecting  the  standard  rate— and  by  the  prospect  of  a  bonus  from  without. 
Pressure  to  join  a  trade  union  is— at  a  price — converted  by  the  municipality  into 
pressure  to  insure  against  unemployment.  Fourth,  the  possibility  of  an  entirely  new 
motive— the  desire  to  be  assisted  or  receive  preference  in  the  search  for  employment 
— is  coming  to  be  applied  in  Germany.  The  Labour  Exchange  and  the  Insurance 
Fund  at  Cologne  are  worked  in  the  closest  possible  connection  with  one  another 
and  men  insured  in  the  latter  receive  special  consideration— at  least  in  respect  to 
municipal  work — from  the  former.  In  Berlin  the  strong  position  of  the  Labour 
Exchange  of  the  Brewers'  Association  enables  it  to  charge  a  small  registration 
fee  to  all  applicants,  thus  forming  a  fund  which  is  used  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  individuals.  A  definite  scheme  for  the  development  of 
this  plan  into  an  organised  system  of  insurance  resting  upon  the  practical  control  of 
the  labour  market  by  the  Exchange  has  been  proposed,  but  not  yet  put  into 
practice.  The  importance  of  an  efficient  Labour  Exchange  in  another  relation  to 
schemes  of  insurance  against  unemployment,  viz.,  as  affording  a  test  of  the  reality 
and  involuntary  character  of  unemployment,  has  been  already  noticed. 

Whether  these  methods  or  any  others  will  be  able  so  far  to  overcome  the 
technical  difficulties  of  unemployed  insurance — marked  inequalities  of  risk— as  to 
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make  it  generally  applicable  to  all  grades  of  workpeople  can  only  be  determdied  by 
•mucb  more  experience  tban  is  at  present  available. 

II.— TRADE  UNION  UNEMPLOYED  AND  TRAVELLING  BENEFITS. 

No  attempt  can  be  made  to  describe  these  in  detail  for  all  countries,  nor  is  any 
general  comparison  easy.  The  following  table  gives  certain  comparative  figures  for 
foreign  countries  on  the  authority  of  the  International  Report  of  the  Trade  Union 
Movement  in  1905,  published  by  the  General  Committee  of  German  Trade  Unions, 
together  with  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  1906  prepared  from  the  reports  of 
all  Trade  Unions.  The  notes  following  give  figures  from  other  sources  for  certain 
countries. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  first  in  respect  of  total  expenditure 
upon  unemployment  ;  Germany  in  respect  of  the  numbers  in  unions  providing 
unemployed  or  travelling  benefit ;  Denmark  in  the  proportion  of  organised  workers 
to  the  whole  population. 


TRADE  UNION  ORGANISATIONS  IN  1905 


Number  of 

Trade 
Unionists. 

Being 
(approx- 
imately) 
per  cent,  of 
Industrial 
Workers. 

Number  as 
to  whom 

information 
has  been 
received. 

Per  cent, 
of  Total. 

Expenditure 
on  unemploy- 
ment in 
1905. 

Expenditure 
per  head  of 
those  as 
to  whom 
informa  inn 
has  been 
received. 

tTnited  Kingdom  (1906) 

2,106,283 

* 

2,106,283 

100-0 

£ 

513,778 

s.  d. 

4  11 

Germanj'^ 

1,822,343 

24 

1,726,932 

94-8 

146,072 

1  8 

Austria  ... 

323,099 

13 

311,937 

96-6 

34,910 

2  3 

Denmark 

92,627 

49 

86,503 

93-4 

23,573 

5  5 

Sweden  ... 

117,935 

25 

114,535 

97  1 

6,252 

1  I 

Norway  ... 

18,600 

5 

16,887 

90  8 

2,964 

3  6 

Hungary  ... 

71,173 

16 

71,173 

100-0 

8,442 

2  4 

The  percentage  of  industrial  workers  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  are  organised  is  given  by  the 
International  Report  of  the  Trade  Union  Movement  in  1905  as  26. 


United  Kingdom. — The  membership  of  Trade  Unions  giving  unemployed  or 
travelhng  benefit  in  1906  was  1,456,977,  or  69*0  per  cent,  of  the  membership  of  all 
trade  unions, 

Germany. — The  payment  of  unemployed  benefits  has  been  greatly  extended 
of  recent  years  among  the  German  Trade  Unions.  Of  the  "  Free,"  or  social 
democratic  unions,  only  eight  paid  unemployed  benefit  in  1890.  In  1900  the 
number  had  risen  to  20  and  the  expenditure  on  this  benefit  (i.e.,  exclusive  of 
travelling)  was  £25,054.  In  1906,  a  year  of  great  prosperity,  the  number  was  43, 
out  of  a  total  of  66  unions,  and  the  expenditure  £132,665.  In  the  same  year  the 
total  number  of  trade  unionists  was  2,215,165  (1,819,930  in  1905).  In  the  three  main 
groups  of  unions— Free,  Hii-sch-Duncker  and  Christian — containing  between  them 
2,055,333,  or  92-8  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership,  1,883,109,  or  91-6  per  cent, 
belonged  to  unions  giving  either  unemployed  or  travelling  benefit.      The  total 
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expenditure  of  these  three  groups  on  these  benefits  in  1906  was  £182,625,  or  Is.  9cl. 
per  head  of  their  membership,  and  Is.  lid.  per  head  of  the  membership  in  unions 
giving  these  benefits. 

As  compared  with  the  United  Kingdom  Germany  shows  a  much  later  develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  trade  union  benefit  (especially  since  1900),  which  has  now, 
however,  covered  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  industrial  field.  On  the  other 
hand  the  benefits  paid  are  as  a  rule  lower,  last  for  shorter  periods,  and  are  claimable 
only  after  a  longer  membership  than  is  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  comparing  the  total  expenditure  in  the  two  countries  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  year  1906  was  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  year  of  great  depression  in  the 
building  trade,  which  contributed  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure,  while  both 
1905  and  1906  were  years  of  extreme  prospei'ity  in  Germany,  involving  a  relatively 
small  expenditure. 

Austria. — Trade  Unionism  in  Austria  has  increased  very  rapidly  of  recent  years 
from  189,121  in  1904  to  323,099  in  1905  and  448,270  in  1906.    The  expenditure  on 
unemployed  and  travelling  benefit  has  also  increased,  though  not  so  rapidly,  from  ! 
£28,295  in  1904  to  £35,503  in  1905  and  £43,709  in  1906,  the  amount  spent  on  these  \ 
benefits  per  member  of  the  unions  being,  therefore,  3s.  Od.  in  1904,  2s.  2d.  in  1905,  j 
and  Is.  lid.  in  1906.    No  figures  appear  to  be  available  as  to  the  proportion  of  the 
total  membership  which  is  in  unions  giving  these  benefits.    The  expenditure  is 
exclusive  of  certain  payments  in  cases  of  distress  amounting  to  £5,887  in  1905  and 
£13,018  in  1906. 

Denmark. — The  proportion  of  trade  unionists  to  industrial  employees  is  higher 
in  Denmark  than  in  any  other  country.  Of  61  unions,  with  a  membership  of  62,849, 
for  which  returns  were  to  hand  in  1902-3,  48,  with  a  membership  of  40,863  (being  65 
per  cent,  of  the  whole)  paid  £21,645  for  unemployed  and  travelling  benefits  in  1902, 
and  42,  with  a  membership  of  38,104,  paid  £19,438  in  1903. 

Sweden. — At  the  end  of  1903,  out  of  unions  with  a  membership  of  91,279, 
unions  with  a  membership  of  26,500,  being  29  per  cent,  of  all  unionists  and  10  per 
cent,  of  all  industrial  employees,  paid  unemployed  or  travelling  benefit. 

France. — Trade  Union  unemployed  benefit  is  but  little  developed  in  France. 
According  to  an  official  inquiry  made  in  1902  there  were  then  in  existence  310  Fmids, 
with  a  membership  of  30,297,  making  provision  against  unemployment;-  162  of  these 
belonging  to  the  Printers'  'i'rade  Union.  This  was  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  organised  work- 
people and  0-6  per  cent,  of  all  workpeople.  Of  these  310  Funds,  285,  with  a  member- 
ship of  28,209,  made  returns,  showing  an  expenditure  on  unemployed  benefits  of 
£7,558,  or  5s.  4d.  per  head  of  members  in  these  Funds. 

Switzerland. — The  number  of  Trade  Unionists  at  the  end  of  1902  was  51,291.  Of 
these  8,44],  or  16*5  per  cent.,  were  known  to  be  in  unions  giving  unemployed  benefit, 
and  16,891,  or  32-9  per  cent,  in  unions  giving  either  unemployed  or  travelling 
benefits. 

III.— OTHER  TORMS  OF  UNEMPLOYED  INSURANCE. 

I.^ — Germany, 

[a)  Cologne :  Direct  Voluntary  Insurance. — The  "  City  of  Cologne  Un- 
lemployed  Insurance  Fund"  was  founded  in  1896  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
of  the  Town  Council  in  1894.  Ultimate  control  rests  with  the  General  Meeting  of 
patrons,  subscribers  and  representatives  of  the  insured,  held  annually  between  April  1 
and  July  1.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  12  representatives  of  the 
insured  and  12  honorary  members  (subscribers)  elected  at  the  General  Meeting.  In 
addition  the  Oherhurgermeisler  or  his  representative  and  the  President  of  the  Labour 
Exchange  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Executive  and  of  the  General  Meeting.  There 
is  also  a  Committee  of  the  Insured  to  deal  with  details  of  administration,  e.g.,  the 
decision  of  doubtful  claims. 
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Insurance  is  voluntary,  against  winter  unemployment  only,  and  confined  to  males 
of  18  and  over,  resident  in  Cologne  for  at  least  a  year.  Persons  without  a  recognised 
occupation  and  casual  labourers  {Gelegenheitsarbeiter)  are  excluded.  Insurance  is  for 
each  winter  separately,  the  business  year  running  from  April  1  and  contributions 
extending  over  34  weeks. 

The  contributions  (premiums)  to  be  paid  by  the  insured  are,  in  the  case  of 
unskilled  men,  4|d.  weekly  for  34  weeks,  making  a  total  of  12s.  O^d.  ;  in  the  case  of 
skilled  men  5^d.  a  week  for  84  weeks,  making  a  total  of  15s.  7d.  Proposals  for 
insurance  have  to  be  made  by  the  first  Sunday  of  June  in  each  year,  with  payment  of 
contributions  reckoning  always  from  April  1.  A  workman  four  weeks  in  arrears 
with  his  contributions  forfeits  all  claim  upon  the  fund. 

The  contributions  were  originally  fixed  at  3d.  a  week  for  all  classes,  and  have 
been  successively  raised  in  1901,  1903,  and  1905  to  their  present  point. 

The  benefits  offered  by  the  fund  are  2s.  a  day  for  the  first  20  days,  and  Is.  a  day 
for  a  further  28  days  of  unemployment  not  due  to  personal  fault  between  December  1 
and  March  1,  making  a  maximum  of  £3  8s.  No  allowance  is  paid  for  the  first  three 
days  (including  Sundays)  after  the  insured  person  first  notifies  himself  as  unemployed 
(the  "  waiting  time  ").  Men  claiming  or  receiving  an  allowance  must  report  themselves 
twice  daily  at  the  office  of  the  fund  (which  is  also  the  office  or  next  to  the  office  of 
the  Municipal  Labour  Exchange)  and  are  bound,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  all 
claim  on  the  fund  to  accept  any  employment  offered  them  there,  provided  it 
corresponds  fairly  with  their  occupation  and  their  usual  earnings,  and  provided  that 
it  is  not  employment  vacated  through  a  trade  dispute.  No  payments  are  made  in 
respect  of  Sundays  and  holidays.  Persons  who  during  each  of  two  successive  winters 
have  drawn  three-quarters  or  more  of  the  maximum  may  in  the  third  winter  draw 
only  £2  14s.,  viz.,  2s.  a  day  for  the  first  20  days,  and  Is.  a  day  for  a  further  14  days. 
This  rule  is  (apparently)  a  new  one  introduced  in  1905,  since  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Annual  Keports  before  then.  Thirty-six  persons  fell  under  it  in  1905-6  and  22 
in  1906-7. 

The  annual  income  of  the  fund  is  derived  from  the  following  sources  : — 

1.  Weekly  contributions  of  insured  amounting  in  1906-7  to  £860*,  or  37  per 
cent,  of  total  income, 

2.  Grant  from  municipality  (since  1902-3)  amounting  in  1906-7  to  £1,000,  or 
43  per  cent,  of  the  total  income. 

3.  Voluntary  subscriptions  amounting  in  1906-7  to  £128,  or  5^  per  cent,  of  the 
total  income.  This  item  has  shown  a  steady  decrease  since  the  first  year  of  the 
fund  both  actually  and  inrelation  to  other  items. 

4.  Interest  of  £318,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  income,  on  capital  accumulated 
mainly  at  the  start  and  now  amounting  to  over  £6,900. 

The  solvency  of  the  fund  is  guaranteed  by  a  rule  forbidding  the  entering  into 
any  new  insurance  contracts  so  soon  as  the  maximum  possible  claims  on  those  already 
made  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  wliole  fund.  This  rule  had  to  be  put  in  operation 
in  the  years  of  depression  1901-2  and  1902-3. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  principal  statistics  of  the  working  of  the  fund 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time  : — 


*  In  both  this  figure  and  the  corresponding  figures  in  the  Table  on  page  9,  no  account  is  taken  of 
contiibutions  returned ;  the  figures  thus  difier  somewhat  from  those  in  the  original  sources. 
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The  following  further  details  apply  to  the  last  two  years  1905-6  (a  very  mild 
winter)  and  1906-7  : — 

Ages  of  Insured. 


18-20 

21-30 

31-40 

41-50 

51-60 

61-70 

1905-6   

57 

561 

514 

276 

165 

3T 

1906-7   

38 

376 

423 

239 

152 

27 

Number  of  Persons  drawing  Allowance. 


Is.  to  £1. 

Between 
£1  and  £2. 

Between 
£2  and  £3. 

Over  £3 
to  maximum 
of  £3  8s. 

Total. 

1905  6 

510 

219 

165 

65 

959 

1906-7 

163 

212 

420 

160 

955 

Number  of  Persons  receiving  Temporary  Work. 

1  to  15  days. 

16  to  30  days. 

31  to  45  days. 

Over  45  days. 

Total. 

1905-6 

123 

213 

481 

85 

902 

1906-7 

251 

363 

181 

11 

806 

The  average  amount  drawn  in  allowances  by  those  drawing  anything  was  24s.  8d. 
in  1905-6,  and  41s.  lid.  in  1906-7. 


In  summing  up  the  main  features  of  this  fund  special  attention  may  be  called 
to  two  points  which  are  also  those  emphasised  in  the  Report  of  the  Imperial  Statistical 
Office  :— 

1.  The  great  advantage  to  the  fund  of  its  close  connection  with  an 
effective  Labour  Exchange. 

The  offices  of  the  two  institutions  are  contiguous.  The  officials  are  in 
part  the  same,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  fund  is  also  President  of  the  Labour 
Exchange  Committee.  In  the  resolution  of  the  Town  Council  of  1894,  it  is 
contemplated  that  preference  should  be  given  at  the  Exchange  to  men 
insured  against  unemployment.  Inquiries  as  to  the  cause  and  reality  of 
unemployment  are  regarded  as  comparatively  unimportant,  because  the 
Exchange  is  constantly  able  to  put  applicants  to  the  test  by  offering  them  a 
situation.  In  general,  90  per  cent,  of  the  claimants  on  the  fund  receive 
temporary  employment  through  the  agency  of  the  Exchange,  the  number  of 
days  work  so  provided  amounting  in  the  past  four  years  to  132,000  as 
compared  with  100,000  days  of  allowance  paid.  It  should  be  noted  that 
according  to  a  Report  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office  on  Relief  Works  in 
German  Towns,  men  insured  in  this  fund  have  a  preference  on  the  relief 
works  instituted  by  the  Municipality  of  Cologne.  Some  of  the  employment 
provided  is  therefore  presumably  employment  on  relief  works. 

2.  The  very  large  percentage  of  the  insured  who  actually  become 
unemployed  and  the  consequent  failure  of  the  fund  to  be  self-supporting  in  spite 
of  increased  premiums,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  lowest  class  of  casuals. 
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The  fund  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  men  in  the  building  trade; 
-  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plasterers,  painters,  etc.,  making  up  the  70  per  cent,  i 
who  are  reckoned  as  skilled,  while  the  30  per  cent,  nnskilled  are  largely  day 
labourers  and  navvies.  From  information  supplied  by  the  management  of 
the  Municipal  Sick  Insurance  Fund,  the  superintendent  of  the  Labour 
Exchange  reckons  that  there  are  about  2,000  such  workmen  in  Cologne, 
who  naturally  expect  to  be  out  every  winter,  and  of  whom  three-quarters, 
1,500 — 1,600  now  normally  insure  against  unemployment.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  very  mild  winter  of  1905-6,  during  which  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  usual  drew  no  benefit  at  all  was  followed  by  a  great  decrease  in  the 
number  offering  to  insure  in  the  following  year.  In  the  current  year  the 
numbers  are  up  to  the  normal  1,500  or  1,600  again. 

The  Report  of  the  Statistical  Office  concludes  therefore  that  the  fund 
is  to  be  regarded  less  as  an  insurance  than  as  a  relief  institution  for  the 
benefit  of  a  particular  class  of  workmen.  The  last  Annual  Report  of  the 
Fund,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  against  the  view  that  it  is  a  "relief" 
institution,  on  the  ground  that  the  claimants  have  a  legal  right  to  the 
benefits. 

(b)  Leipzig  Direct  Voluntary  Insurance. 

This  has  been  in  operation  since  March,  1905,  under  the  management  of  a 
voluntary  association  as  at  Cologne,  but  without  municipal  support  and  without  any  . 
connection  with  the  Labour  Exchange. 

Insurance  is  voluntary  and  confined  to  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60  who 
have  been  resident  in  Leipzig  for  a  year.  Members  of  the  fund  are  divided  into  four  i 
classes,  according  to  the  degree  of  irregularity  in  their  occupations,  the  weekly  con-  j 
tributions  being  respectively  3|d.,  4fd.,  6d.,and  7jd.  The  benefits  are  the  same  for  all 
classes,  viz.,  Is.  2|d.  per  day  for  a  maximum  of  42  days,  and  are  payable  for  \ 
involuntary  unemployment  whenever  occurring.  No  member  is  entitled  to  benefit  j 
till  he  has  paid  at  least  42  weekly  contributions. 

The  first  report  of  the  fund  covers  the  year  May,  1905,  to  April  30,  1906.  At  ' 
the  end  of  that  period  the  membership  of  the  fund  was  143  and  the  amount  of  the 
fund  (which,  as  in  Cologne,  was  started  with  a  good  many  voluntary  subscriptions) 
was  £898.  During  the  year  13  members  became  unemployed  for  altogether  285  days, 
iu  respect  of  which  £11  9s.  6d.  was  paid  out  in  allowances.  The  weekly  contributions 
received  amounted  to  £33  Is.  Id.,  showing  an  excess  of  £21  lis.  7d.  over  the 
benefits  paid.    The  year  was  one  of  exceptional  industrial  activity.  j 

(c)  Sirassburg  Municipal  Subvention  to  Trade  Unions.  j 

In  Strassburg  the  "  Ghent  system"  of  municipal  subventions  in  aid  of  allowances 
paid  to  their  unemployed  members  by  industrial  organisations  has  been  in  force  since 
the  beginning  of  1907.    The  main  features  of  the  scheme  as  set  out  in  the  resolution  | 
starting  it  are  as  follows  :  i 

1.  The  municipal  subvention  is  paid  only  to  persons  in  receipt  of  an  unem-  | 
ployed  allowance  from  a  trade  organisation  of  employees  to  which  they  belong,  is  1 
to  be  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  such  allowance  at  any  time  and  is  not  to  exceed  j 
Is.  per  day.  It  is  not  paid  in  respect  of  unemployment  resulting  or  continuing  as  a  j 
consequence  of  strikes,  lock-outs,  sickness,  accident,  etc.,  or  to  persons  who  have  | 
been  less  than  a  year  resident  in  Strassburg.  j 

2.  The  subvention  is  paid  through  the  organisation  (trade  union),  i.e.,  the  | 
union  pays  in  advance  to  the  unemployed  workman  and  recovers  from  the  | 
municipality. 

3.  The  subvention  is  conditional  upon  daily  appearance  at  the  Municipal  j 
Labour  Exchange,  and  ceases  so  soon  as  suitable  work  can  be  offered  to  the 
applicant  in  his  trade. 
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4.  Disputes  are  referred  to  a  committee  chosen  from  the  Labour  Exchange 
Committee. 

5.  Trade  organisations  desiring  the  benefits  of  the  subvention  have  to  submit 
a  copy  of  their  statutes  and  the  rules  governing  their  unemployed  benefit  funds, 
and  have  to  keep  these  distinct  from  funds  for  other  purposes. 

No  provision  is  made  for  men  not  belonging  to  any  trade  union.  From  the 
report  of  the  Reference  Committee,  upon  whose  recommendation  the  scheme  was 
adopted,  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  admitted  that  the  scheme  would  not  touch 
either  the  great  mass  of  unskilled  men  or  the  building  operatives — for  whom,  there- 
fore, annual  relief  works  are  contemplated. 

For  1907,  the  first  year  of  working,  £250  was  voted  by  the  Municipality.  All 
the  20  trade  unions,  paying  unemployed  benefit  to  their  members  became  formally 
afiiliated,  but  only  twelve  made  practical  use  of  the  Fund.  The  operations  during  the 
first  year  are  summarised  in  the  following  table  : — 


Trade. 

Unions 
partici- 
pating. 

Individuals 

drawing 
Municipal 
Subvention. 

Days  for  which 
Municipal  Sub- 
vention was 
paid. 

Amount  paid 

.by 

Municipality. 

Amount  paid 
by  Unions. 

£ 

£ 

Printing  and  Bookbinding  - 

4 

48 

1047 

46 

200 

Building  and  Woodworking 

5 

63 

983 

31 

114 

Metal  Trades     -       -       .  . 

2 

40 

510 

16 

65 

Tobacco  Workers 

1 

2 

78 

1 

4 

12 

153 

2618 

94 

383 

The  daily  subvention  per  head  varied  from  3f  d.  (tobacco  workers)  to  just  under 
Is.  (compositors),  averaging  9d.  21  of  the  153  individuals  became  unemployed  twice 
or  oftener,  so  that  the  total  number  of  cases  of  unemployment  dealt  with  by  the  fund 
was  264. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  which  the  municipality  was  actually  required  to 
spend  was  less  than  half  the  credit  of  £250  originally  voted,  and  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  sum  paid  out  by  the  unions  themselves.  As  the  municipal  subvention  is  fixed  at 
50  per  cent,  of  the  union  benefit,  this  last  result  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  pay- 
ment of  union  benefits  in  many  cases  where  no  municipal  subvention  was  drawn  or 
could  be  drawn.  Many  unionists  were  excluded  by  the  rule  requiring  a  year's  con- 
tinuous residence  in  the  city.  Others  failed  to  comply  with  the  rule  requiring  daily 
registration  at  the  Municipal  Labour  Exchange.  This  latter  rule  was  rigidly  enforced 
with  a  view  both  to  preventing  men  from  drawing  on  the  fund  while  still  in  employ- 
ment, and  to  getting  them  off  the  fund  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  Of  the 
264  cases  of  unemployment  124,  or  41  per  cent.,  were  ended  by  the  finding  of  a  suit- 
able situation  through  the  Labour  Exchange.  Claimants  on  the  fund,  if  belonging  to 
a  skilled  trade,  were  not  compelled  to  accept  work  except  in  their  trade  or  at  less  than 
the  recognised  rates  of  pay  where  these  had  been  fixed  by  agreement  between 
employers  and  employed  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  did  not  forfeit  their  claim  on  the  fund 
by  refusing  such  situations.  Others  who  were  not  regarded  as  skilled  operatives 
(e.g.  printers'  labourers  and  female  tobacco  workers)  were  allowed  to  refuse  work 
outside  their  usual  occupations  only  during  a  limited  period,  and  if  they  remained 
unemployed  for  any  length  of  time  were  compelled,  under  pain  of  losing  their  subven- 
tion, to  take  suitable  work  of  other  kinds. 

These  and  other  administrative  problems  have  so  far  been  dealt  with  successfully 
as  they  arose.  The  actual  scale  of  the  operations  has  remained  small.  The  actual 
membership  of  the  trade  unions  participating  rose  by  200  during  the  3'ear,  but 
according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  trade  union  leaders  this  result  cannot  be  in 
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any  way  attributed  to  the  offer  of  the  municipal  subvention.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  suggested  by  the  leaders  of  some  of  the  most  important  unions  that  the  subvention 
would  probably  have  an  effect  in  preventing  those  who  had  once  joined  from  leaving 
the  unions. 

The  same  sum  of  £250  has  been  voted  by  the  municipality  for  the  continuance  of 
the  scheme  during  1908. 

2. — Switzerland. 

{a)  Berne — Direct  Voluntary  Insurance  hy  MunicipalUy. 

A  Municipal  Fund  for  Insurance  against  Unemployment  has  been  in  existence 
in  Berne  since  1893.  A  proposal  made  on  behalf  of  the  trade  union  of  builders' 
labourers  that  the  municipality  should  grant  a  subvention  to  its  funds  for 
insurance  against  unemployment  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  municipality  i 
would  thus  be  putting  pressure  on  men  to  join  the  union.  As  an  alternative  it  was 
decided  to  establish  a  general  fund  by  which  workpeople  might  insure  against 
unemployment  directly  and  individually. 

By    the    original    constitution    (Resolution    of  January    13,    1893,  taking 
effect  April  1,  1893)  the  contribution  to  the  fund  was  fixed  at  3fd.  monthly,  ' 
the   daily  allowance    to  members  becoming    unemployed    at    9|^d.    for    single  | 
men,  and  Is.  2|d.  for  men  with  families  dependent  upon  them.    The  allowance  could,  i 
however,  be  claimed  only  by  those  who  had  paid  their  contributions  for  at  least  six  I 
months,  and  was  not  to  be  payable  for  the  first  week  of  unemployment.    No  j 
allowance  could  be  claimed  in  respect  of  unemployment  due  to  personal  fault,  strikes  i 
or  wages  disputes,  or  by  men  refusing  work  offered  them  without  good  cause.    The  j 
administration  of  the  Fund  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  seven  :  two  appointed  by  j 
employers  subscribing  to  the  Fund,  two  by  the  Trades  Council  at  Berne,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Town  Council.  Under  bye-laws  made  by  the  committee  the  payment 
of  allowances  was  limited  to  the  months  December,  January  and  February,  and  to  a 
maximum  of  sixty  days  in  all.    The  municipality  undertook  to  make  up  any  deficit 
in  the  finances  of  the  Fund  up  to  £200.     The  benefits  of  the  Fund  were  confined  to 
natives  of  Switzerland.     The  administrative  year  for  the  Fund  was  from  April  1  to 
March  31.  i 

The  original  constitution  and  bye-laws  of  the  Fund  were  amended  in  important  j 
particulars  in  1895,  1897  and  1900.  In  1895  the  contributions  were  raised  to  4fd. 
monthly,  and  the  daily  allowance  to  unemployed  members  to  Is.  2^d.  for  men  without, 
and  Is.  7^d.  for  men  with  dependants.  The  duration  of  the  allowance  was  increased 
to  70  days,  and  it  was  made  payable  also  during  March.  The  exclusion  of  aliens 
from  the  benefits  of  the  Fund  was  abolished,  and  in  place  of  a  guarantee  up  to  £200 
the  municipality  made  an  actual  subvention  of  £280.  An  important  administrative  I 
cha^nge  was  also  introduced,  the  insurance  fund  and  the  municipal  Labour  Exchange 
being  amalgamated  under  the  control  of  a  committee  to  consist  henceforth  of  three 
employees,  three  employers  and  three  nominees  of  the  Town  Council. 

In  1897  with  the  object  of  excluding  idlers  the  claim  to  an  allowance  was  made  i 
conditional  upon  the  claimants  having   worked  six  months  at  least  during  the 
preceding  year,  and  stricter  measures  were  passed  with  regard  to  members  in  j 
arrears  with  their  contributions. 

In  1900  the  monthly  contribution  was  raised  to  its  present  figure  of  6|d.,  the 
period  of  membership  necessary  before  a  claim  could  be  made  to  eight  instead  of  six 
nionths,  and  the  municipal  subvention  to  £480.  Persons  above  60  and  persons 
incapable  of  earning  were  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  Fund.  Municipal  employees 
were  insured  compulsorily.  This  compulsion  lasted  only  till  1903,  and  its  repeal  was 
followed  by  the  immediate  dropping  out  from  insurance  of  practically  all  the 
municipal  employees. 

The  later  years  of  the  fund  as  compared  with  the  earlier  years  show  a  smaller  \ 
percentage  of  unemployment  among  the  members,  and  an  increase  in  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  insured  relatively  to  both  the  total  income  and  the  expenditure  upon 
allowances. 

The  following  Table  gives  particulars  of  the  working  of  the  fund  from  its 
foundation  : — 
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(h)  Basle. — Direct  Voluntary/  Insurance. 

Proposals  for  Municipal  Subvention  to  Trade  Unions. 

In  1894  a  law  for  compulsory  municipal  insurance  against  unemployment  was 
brought  forward  in  the  Great  Council  of  the  Canton  at  Basle,  and  referred  to  a 
Committee  which  reported,  accepting  the  principle  but  recommending  alterations,  in 
1896.  The  Report  of  this  Committee  was  in  1897  referred  to  another  Committee, 
which  proposed  further  amendments.  As  amended  the  law  was  finally  passed  by 
the  Great  Council  at  the  end  of  1899.  Recourse  to  a  referendum  was  thereupon 
demanded  and  obtained  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure — the  demand  being 
signed  by  the  requisite  thousand  citizens.  As  a  result  the  law  was  in  February, 
1900,  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  5,458  votes  being  cast  against  and  1,119  for  it,  in 
a  total  voting  population  of  just  over  16,000.  The  opposition  to  the  measure 
appears  to  have  been  largely  that  of  the  trade  unionists.  Its  defeat  was  followed 
in  1901  by  the  foundation  of  the  Unemployed  Insurance  Fund  of  the  Labour 
Federation. 

The  Unemployed  Fund  established  by  the  Labour  Federation  of  Basle  is  like 
the  funds  at  Berne  and  Cologne  in  depending  upon  municipal  and  voluntary  grants  in  | 
addition  to  the  contributions  of  the  insured  members  but  unlike  them  in  being 
managed  wholly  by  workmen.    It  commenced  operations  on  April  15,  1901,  and  is 
apparently  still  in  existence,  though  threatened  with  dissolution. 

The  objects  of  the  Fund  as  stated  in  the  constitution  were,  amongst  other 
things  (i)  to  provide  allowances  to  unemployed  members ;  (ii)  to  protect  the  wages  of 
those  who  remained  in  employment  against  being  driven  down  in  times  of  depression. 
The  Fund  was  to  be  derived  from  the  following  sources  : —  | 

1.  Monthly   contributions   of   insured    members.      These   were  graded 
according  to  the  wages  earned  in  three  classes  as  follows  : —  j 

Average  daily  Earnings.  Monthly  Contribution. 

Not  more  than  3s.  2|^d.    3fd.,  raised  to  4|d.  in  1906 

Above  3s.  but  not  more  than  4s.  ...  4fd.,  raised  to  5|d.  in  1906  j 
Above  4s   5|d.,  raised  to  6|d.  in  J906  ' 

These  contributions  were  to  be  paid  by  the  purchase  and  insertion  of  special  j 
stamps  in  membership  books  provided  for  that  purpose.    Members  three  months 
in  arrear  were  to  be  fined  9^d. 

2.  Subventions  from  the  Canton  of  Basle.     This  was  at  first  £40,  but  was 
raised  to  £80  in  1903-4  and  subsequent  years. 

3.  Voluntary   subscriptions   and  donations  from  honorary  members  and  ! 
others.    These  included  till  1904  a  grant  of  £40  from  a  local  Co-operative  | 
Association.     The  grants  from    trade   unions   contemplated  in  the  original 
constitution  do  not  appear  to  have  been  made.  i 

Membership  of  the  Fund  was  at  first  open  to  any  person  both  resident  and  working  ' 
in  Basle.    In  1904  it  was  found  necessary  to  exclude  casual  labourers  by  a  rule  that 
no  unemployed  member  should  be  entitled  to  an  allowance  except  upon  proof  that  he 
had  been  in  employment  for  at  least  four  months  out  of  the  last  six.    No  allowance 
could  be  claimed  during  the  first  six  months  of  membership.    The  amount  of  the 
allowances  was  left  by  the  constitution  to  be  fixed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Fund  in  | 
connection  with  a  Committee  of  the  unemployed.    The  allowances  were  first  fixed  at  | 
9|d.  daily  (including  Sundays),  with  higher  rates  for  those  who  had  been  members  a  ; 
year  or  two  years  without  coming  upon  the  Fund.    This  distinction  however  appears  j 
never  to  have  been  put  into  effect  in  practice.    At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  working  | 
(April,  1902),  the  allowance  was  fixed  at  Is.  O^d.  in  all  cases,  and  remained  at  this  till 
the  last  year  of  working,  1906-7,  when  it  was  raised  to  Is.  24d.    The  contributions  were 
raised  at  the  same  time.    The  maximum  period  during  which  the  allowance  could  be 
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paid  was  42  days.  The  allowance  did  not  become  payable  immediately  on  the 
occmTence  of  unemployment.  The  orij^^inal  constitution  fixed  a  "  waiting  time  "  of  a 
fortniglit  after  a  member  first  reported  himself  unemployed  during  which  he  could 
claim  no  allowance,  with  the  provision  that  if  he  obtained  temporary  work 
meanwhile  his  waiting  time  should  be  increased  by  one  day  for  every  two  days  of 
such  work.  In  1902  the  waiting  time  was  reduced  to  10  days,  and  in  1904  to  seven 
days,  with  the  further  provision  that  an  unemployed  member  obtaining  temporary 
employment  of  four  weeks  should  at  the  close  of  it  be  liable  to  a  waiting  time  of  four 
days.  The  full  period  of  seven  days  was  to  be  applicable  again  only  after  three 
months  of  employment. 

The  management  of  the  Fund  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  11,  appointed 
by  the  Labour  Federation  and  the  unions  whose  members  belonged  to  the  Fund. 
The  committee  was  increased  to  15  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  (April,  1902),  and  was 
reconstituted  in  1904,  but  not  so  as  to  alter  its  purely  trade  union  character.  In 
addition  to  its  general  duty  of  administration  it  had  in  case  of  financial  difficulties  to 
summon  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  all  member's,  who  might  impose  a  general 
levy. 

The  following  table  presents  the  operations  of  the  Fund  during  the  six  years 
1901-7.  It  shows  (a)  a  small  and  decreasing  percentage  of  the  expenditure  being  met 
out  of  members'  contributions  ;  [b]  a  rising  percentage  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
Fund  claiming  the  allowance. 


Unemployed  Insurance  in  Basle. 




1901-2 

1902-3 

1903-4 

1904-5 

1905-6 

1906-7 

|Membership  at  end  of  year  ... 

No. 

866 

No. 
1,174 

No. 

506 

No. 

401 

No. 

498 

No. 

457 

Members  becoming  unemployed  during 
year  - 

139 

209 

139 

152 

Members  drawing  allowance  during  year 

102 

168 

106 

126 

207 

179- 

, Being  per  cent,  of  membership  at  end  of 
year  

Per  cent 
12 

Per  cent. 
14 

Per  cent. 
21 

Per  cent. 
31 

Per  cent. 
42 

Per  cent. 
39 

Noi  of  days  for  which  allowance  was 
'    ■  paid  

No. 
2,852 

No. 
4,126 

No. 

3,028 

No. 

3,400 

No. 
5,188 

No. 

4,864. 

Contributions  by  insured 

£ 
87 

£ 
94 

£ 
69 

£ 
74 

£ 
77 

£ 
84 

Municipal  grant     -       -       -  - 

.  40 

40 

80 

80 

80 

Voluntary  subscriptions,  etc.  - 

119 

109 

87 

87 

46 

Total  receipts  -       .       .  . 

246 

243 

236 

241 

203 

Allowances  to  unemployed 

114 

215 

157 

177 

270 

291 

Other  expenses  .... 

18 

20 

14 

12 

39 

Total  expenditure    -  • 

132 

235 

171 

189 

309 

Contributions  by  insured  as  percentage 
of  allowances  paid  -       -       .  - 

Per  cent. 
76 

Per  cent. 
44 

Per  cent. 
44 

Per  cent. 
42 

Per  cent. 
29 

Per  cent. 

29 

Contributions  by  insured  as  percentage 
of  total  receipts     -       .       -  - 

35 

39 

29 

31 

38 
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A  very  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  the  membership  was  drawn  from  the 
building  trade,  the  numbers  placed  under  this  heading  being  as  follows  : — 


Members 
engaged  in 
Building 
Trades. 

Percentage 
of  total 
membership  of 
Fund. 

Percentage  of  all 
Allowances  paid ; 

drawn  by 
Building  Trades. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1901-2    -      -      -  - 

394 

45 

76 

1902-3   

566 

48 

71 

1903-4   

287 

57 

85 

1904-5    -      -     '  - 

295 

74 

0) 

In  1905-6,  when  41  per  cent,  of  all  the  insured  members  drew  unemployed 
allowances  the  percentages  for  the  various  occupations  were  as  follows:  — 


Percentage  of  those 
insured  drawing 
allowance. 

Average  number  of 
days'  allowance  drawn 
by  each  man. 

Per  cent. 

Builders'  Labourers       .      .      .  . 

52 

25-5 

Stone-Masons  ..... 

65 

22-4 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  -       .      .  - 

67 

28-5 

52 

31-2 

49 

13-2 

All  other  occupations    -       -       .  . 

15 

21-6 

During  the  first  two  years,  membership  of  the  Fund  increased  and  a  substantial  j 
balance  was  accumulated.  But  even  in  the  second  year  the  Committee  had  to 
complain  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  members  failed  to  fulfil  their  small  obligations  - 
to  the  Fund,  and  in  the  third  year  the  membership  dropped  by  more  than  50  per  cent.  ! 
mainly  through  this  cause.  During  the  following  years  the  membership  fluctuated, 
fresh  adhesions  being  balanced  by  resignations  or  the  striking  off  of  those  more  than  six  j 
months  in  arrears  with  their  contributions.  In  1904-5,  274  members  were  struck  off  j 
in  this  way  ;  in  1905-6,  79  were  struck  off,  and  14  resigned  as  against  190  new  j 
enrolments;  in  1906-7,  204  were  struck  off,  and  16  resigned  as  against  179  new  : 
enrolments. 

There  was  a  tendency  for  the  "good  "  risks  {i.e.,  the  men  in  regular  trades)  to  | 
abandon  the  Fund,  and  for  the  "  bad  "  risks  {i.e.,  the  building  operatives  and  others 
subject  to  recurrent  unemployment)  to  remain.     Great  difficulty,  moreover,  was  j 
experienced  in  securing  the  regular  payment  of  contributions.    The  expenditure  of  j 
the  Fund  rose  steadily  after  1903-4,  the  contributions  from  honorary  members  fell  off,  j 
and  the  reserves  became  gradually  exhausted.    After  1905-6,  when  a  lock-out  in  the 
building  trade  threw  a  special  burden  on  the  Fund,  the  contributions  and  the  daily 
allowances  were  raised,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  1906-7  the  Committee  saw  no  way 
out  of  its  difficulties  save  to  ask  the  Cantonal  Government  to  take  over  the  Fund 
altogether.    It  could  not  be  carried  on  without  increased  resources,  while  it  was  , 
thought  that  an  increase  of  the  contributions  would  lead  to  a  further  decline  in  i 
membership, 

The  Labour  Federation's  Unemployed  Fund  has  therefore,  in  spite  of  a  satis- 
factory start  and  public  support,  not  proved  itself  capable  of  continuous  existence. 
The  other  measure  taken  by  the  public  authorities  since  the  rejection  of  the  Com- 
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pulsory  Insurance  Law  in  1900,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  committee  for 
the  rehef  of  tliC  unemployed  apart  from  the  Poor  Law,  has  equally  failed  to  secure 
approval.  In  a  Report  presented  to  the  Great  Council  in  the  present  year  the 
disadvantages  of  this  special  unemployed  relief  (viz.,  encouragement  of  permanent 
reliance  upon  it  by  the  weakest  elements  in  the  population  and  discouragement  of 
efforts  at  insurance)  are  stated  far  to  outweigh  its  advantages,  and  the  proposal  is 
made  to  replace  this  relief  by  a  system  of  municipal  insurance  or  assisted  thrift.  The 
idea  of  compulsory  insurance  is  absolutely  abandoned,  The  system  proposed  falls 
into  two  parts  (a)  the  granting  of  municipal  subventions  to  trade  and  other 
organisations  according  to  the  Ghent  plan  ;  (b)  the  establishment  of  a  Municipal 
Insm^ance  Fund  open  to  those  outside  these  organisations.  As  this  proposal  is  the 
latest  made  to  the  present  time  its  principal  features  may  be  summarised  : — 

Membership  of  the  Fund  is  to  be  open  to  all  employable  wage-earners 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  60  employed  in  Basle  for  the  past  three  months  at 
least  and  not  already  members  of  an  association  receiving  municipal  subvention 
under  the  other  branch  of  the  system.  The  members  are  to  pay  such  monthly 
contributions,  not  less  than  4|d.,  nor  more  than  ll^d.,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Cantonal  Government.  In  fixing  these  contributions  the  authorities  will  be 
free  to  classify  according  to  the  occupation,  wages,  and  family  conditions  of 
the  insured,  and  in  the  case  of  persons  not  coming  upon  the  Fund  during  a 
long  period  to  reduce  the  contributions  even  below  the  limit  of  4|d.  monthly. 
Insured  members  of  the  Fund  becoming  unemployed  otherwise  than  through 
their  own  fault  will  have  a  preference  for  any  employment  for  which  they  are 
suited  both  at  the  public  Labour  Exchange  and  under  other  public  authorities. 
Failing  such  employment  they  will,  provided  they  have  been  members  and  have 
fulfilled  their  obligations  to  the  Fund  during  the  past  six  months  be  entitled  to  an 
allowance  according  to  a  scale  to  be  fixed  by  the  Cantonal  Executive,  provided  that 
the  Executive  shall  be  free  to  take  into  account  the  occupation,  wages  and 
family  conditions  of  the  insured,  and  that  the  normal  daily  allowance  shall  not  be 
less  than  9|d.  nor  more  than  2s.,  and  shall  not  be  payable  for  more  than  48 
working  days  in  any  one  year.  The  claim  to  preference  for  employment  and 
to  an  allowance  is  not  to  apply  where  the  insured  has  left  his  employment 
voluntarily,  except  with  good  reasons ;  where  the  insured  has  been  discharged  on 
account  of  behaviour  justifying  immediate  dismissal ;  where  the  unemployment  is 
the  result  of  a  strike,  during  the  continuance  of  the  strike,  or  of  accident  or 
illness,  during  the  continuance  of  the  incapacity ;  where  the  insured  without  good 
reasons  refuses  a  situation  offered  him.  The  Executive  is  to  make  orders 
regulating  the  assistance  to  be  given  to  unemployed  members  to  migrate  to 
employment  in  another  district,  and  the  obligation  of  members  without, 
dependants  to  accept  such  employment  if  offered  to  them.  The  Committee  of 
the  Fund  is  to  consist  of  eleven  members,  six,  including  the  Chairman,  being 
appointed  by  the  Executive  and  five  elected  by  the  insured.  The  Canton  is  to 
bear  the  costs  of  administration  and  make  up  any  difference  between  the 
expenditure  on  allowances  and  the  receipts  from  insured  members  or  other 
sources. 

(c)  St.  Gall. — Direct  Compulsory  Insurance. 
Municipal  Subvention  to  Trade  Union. 
On  May  19,  1894,  the  Great  Council  of  the  Canton  St.  Gnll  passed  a  law 
empowering  local  authorities  either  singly  or  in  combination  to  introduce  compulsory 
insurance   against  unemployment.     The  main  provisions   of  this  law   are  as 
follows : — 

Membership  of  the  Insurance  Fund  established  in  any  district  was  to  be 
obligatory  upon  all  men  working  for  wages  in  the  district  unless  either  their 
average  daily  earnings  exceeded  4s.  a  day  or  they  were  already  members  of 
an  association  affording  unemployed  benefits  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the 
Fund.  Men  with  eai-nings  above  4s.  might  join  voluntarily.  Either  the 
obligation  or  the  right  of  membership  might  be  extended  to  women  by  the 
local  authority,  which  might  make  further  regulations  as  to  the  Fund  subject 
to  the  following  conditions  : — 
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1.  The  Fund  to  be  managed  by  a  committee  of  not  less  than  five  containing 
adequate  representation  of  the  insured  members, 

2.  The  weekly  contributions  payable  by  the  members  not  to  exceed  3d. 

3.  Unemployed  allowances  to  be  paid  only  to  able-bodied  persons  who  had 
lost  work  otherwise  than  thiough  their  own  fault ;  to  whom  employment  in  their 
own  trade,  suited  to  their  capacities  and  at  the  current  rate  of  wages  could  not  be 
offered  ;  and  Avho  had  paid  contributions  continuously  for  at  least  six  months 
or  (in  the  case  of  a  foreigner)  such  period  not  less  than  six  months,  as  might  be 
fixed  by  the  local  authority. 

4.  The  unemployed  allowance  not  to  be  less  than  9id.  a  day,  nor  to  last  for 
more  than  60  working  days  in  a  year,  nor  to  be  payable  in  respect  of  the  first 
unemployment  within  three  months  unless  this  lasted  at  least  five  days. 

5.  Every  Insurance  Fund  to  be  connected  with  at  least  one  Labour 
Exchange. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Fund  was  to  be  met  out  of  [a]  the  regular  contributions 
of  the  insured  members,  [b)  donations,  legacies,  &c.,  (c)  grants  by  local  authorities  up 
to  Is.  7d.  per  member  per  year  in  addition  to  costs  of  administration,  (f/)  grants  by 
the  Cantonal  Government,  [e)  grants,  if  made,  by  the  Federal  Government.  Workmen 
under  obligation  to  be  insured  but  failing  to  pay  their  contributions  might  on  proof  of 
their  ability  to  pay  be  fined  up  to  £1  or  imprisoned  in  default  up  to  five  days.  The 
Cantonal  Government  was  also  empowered  to  make  grants  in  aid  of  voluntary 
associations  providing  unemployed  benefit  to  their  members. 

After  proposals  for  joint  action  between  the  three  neighbouring  districts  of 
St.  Gall,  Tablat  and  Straubenzell  had  fallen  through,  the  law  was  put  in  force  by  the 
municipality  of  St.  Gall  alone.  A  Fund  for  compulsory  insurance  was  established 
there  and  commenced  operations  on  July  1,  1895.  The  following  regulations  were 
adopted  : — 

The  Committee  of  the  Fund  consisted  of  nine  persons,  two  being  members  of  the 
Municipal  Council  and  seven  insured  members  of  the  Fund,  of  whom  four 
were  appointed  by  the  Labour  Federation  from  amongst  trade  unionists,  and 
three  were  non-union,  one  being  appointed  by  the  Labour  Federation  and 
two  by  the  Municipal  Council,  with  special  regard  to  otherwise  unrepresented 
occupations.  The  detailed  administration,  e.g.,  registration  of  the  insured, 
collection  of  contributions,  calculation  and  payment  of  allowances  was  under- 
tal^en  free  of  cost  by  the  municipality,  and  was  in  fact  carried  out  by  the 
chief  of  the  Poor  Law  Department. 

Apprentices  and  minors  earning  less  than  Is.  7d.  daily  were  excluded  from  the 
insurance  Fund.  For  the  purposes  of  weekly  contributions  and  allowances 
the  members  of  the  Fund  were  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to 
their  own  statements  of  their  wages,  a.s  follows : 


Average  Daily  Earnings. 

Weekly  Contribution. 

Unemployed 
Allowances 
per  day 

2s.  4|d.  or  less        ,       .       .  . 

l^d. 

Is.  5^d. 

Over  2s.  4|d.  up  to  3s.  2id.  - 

2d. 

Is.  8^d. 

Over  3s.  2|d.  up  to  4s.  - 

3d. 

Is.  lid. 

No  member  could  claim  allowance  for  more  than  60  days  in  a  year,  nor  till 
he  had  been  a  member  for  six  months  (in  the  case  of  foreigners,  12  months). 
Contributions  were  to  be  paid  by  the  purchase  and  insertion  of  special 
stamps  in  books  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  were  to  be  excused  during 
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the  time  when  an  unemployed  allowance  was  actually  being  received,  as 
well  as  during  sickness  or  incapacity  due  to  an  accident  for  which  no 
compensation  was  payable.  The  claim  to  an  allowance  was  to  be  forfeited 
if  the  member  had  become  unemployed  exclusively  through  his  own  gross 
'  fault,  had  ceased  work  through  a  strike  or  refused,  without  sufficient  ground, 
I  employment  offered  him.     At  times  of  depression  the  Committee  were 

'  empowered  to  reduce  the  payments  to  single  men,  and  if  notwithstanding 

this  and  the  receipt  of  full  subventions  from  the  Municipality  and  Canton 
j  .  the  Fund  proved  insufficient,  they  might  reduce  the  allowances  in  the  higher 

'  classes  and  at  need  in  all  classes.    The  Fund  was  to  come  to  an  end  after 

two  years  unless  renewed  by  resolution  of  the  Municipal  Council, 
j        The  Fund  thus  established  came  into  operation  on  July  1,  1895,  but  the  first 
I  j  unemployed  allowances  were  not  payable  till  six  months  later,  viz.,  January  1,  1896. 
The  experience  acquired  in  the  administration  of  the  Fund  was  such  as  to  lead  to  its 
closing  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  its  second  year  of 
working  (June  30,  1897).     By  that  time  it  had  involved  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall  in  an 
expenditure  of  £240,  and  the  municipality  in  one  of  £885  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
I  administration,  yet  it  closed  with  a  deficit  of  £181,  which  had  to  be  met  by  the  Police 
Fund.    In  the  first  year  of  working  (July  1,  1895 — June  30,  1896)  the  premiums 
(  paid  amounted  to  £867  and  the  allowances  to  £940,  though  in  the  first  six  months  of 
that  period  no  allowances  were  payable  at  all,  and  even  in  the  second  six  months 
!  foreigners  were  excluded.    In  the  second  year  of  working  (July  1,  1896 — June  30, 
j  1897),  the  premiums  paid  were  £628  and  the  allowances  £1.535.     In  explaining  the 
I  failure  of  the  scheme  it  is  possible  to  point  to  grave  faults  both  in  its  constitution 

and  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  administered. 
!        First,  the  means  of  securing  registration  and  payment  of  contributions  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen  proved  quite  inadequate.    On  the  opening  of  the  Fund  workmen 
were  by  public  notice  invited  to  register  themselves  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
Their  response  was  very  slow  and  reluctant.    In  the  first  six  months  no  less  than  155 
persons  were  fined  for  not  registering  themselves  after  repeated  warnings,  yet  in  spite 
of  this  pressure,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  working,  350  persons  still  remained 
unregistered  though  liable  to  register.    Even  of  those  who  did  register  a  very  large 
!  proportion  were  constantly  in  arrears  with  contributions.    Of  4,220  persons  registered 
i  in  the  first  year  of  working  1185  lapsed  through  various  reasons,  including  non- 
payment of  contributions.    In  December  1895  (i.e.,  six  months  from  the  beginning) 
1,100  insured  persons  owed  contributions  amounting  to  £120,  in  April  1896  1,300 
i  owed  £160,  in  June  1896  1,991  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  membership  were  in  arrear. 
Summonses  to  pay "  remarks  the  first  Report  "  have  been  issued  in  thousands  ; 
legal  proceedings  are  only  in  part  successful ;  there  are  everywhere  people  who  from 
,  year's  end  to  year's  end  never  come  near  the  Fund  and  from  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
I   recover  the  cost  of  legal  proceedings.  .  .  .  The  visiting  of  the  workmen  in  their  homes 
I  is  far  more  efficacious  than  masses  of  letters  of  warning."     To  some  extent  this 
■delay  in  paying  contributions  was  encouraged  by  laxity  in  the  decisions  on  claims 
'  for  allowances.    These  decisions  were  made  by  a  sub-committee  composed  entirely 
of  workmen,  and  prepared  to,  favour  in  every  way  claims  for  allowances.  The 
ji   provision  of  the  law  that  receipt  of  an  allowance  should  be  conditional  upon  six 
'    months  unbroken  payment  of  contributions  was  simply  disregarded.    "  Had  it  been 
construed  strictly  not  20  of  all  the  unemployed  would  have  had  a  claim."    It  was 
jj    even  allowed  that  persons  who  had  paid  no  contributions  at  all  should  on  becoming 
'    unemployed  pay  them  in  the  shape  of  deductions  of  Is.  7d.  a  month  from  the 
allowance  granted  them.    Moreover  of  those  who  did  register  a  quite  unexpectedly 
large  proportion  fell,  according  to  their  own  statements,  into  the  lower  wage  classes 
with  lower  contributions.    On  the  introduction  of  the  Fund  it  had  been  estimated 
that  20  per  cent,  of  the  insured  would  be  in  the  lowest  class  (up  to  2s.  4fd.  daily) 
60  per  cent,  in  the  second  (up  to  3s.  2^d.  daily),  and  20  per  cent,  in  the  first.  The 
actual  proportions  were  68.6  per  cent,  in  the  lowest,  27*9  per  cent,  in  the  second, 
and  3*5  per  cent,  in  the  first  class. 

Second,  no  sufficient  control  was  exercised  over  the  payment  of  allowances.  No 
inquiry  was  made  into  the  causes  of  unemployment.  No  efficient  labour  exchange 
was  established  in  connection  with  the  Fund  ;  this  requirement  of  the  law  was  thought 
to  be  met  by  throwing  upon  the  officers  of  the  Fund  as  a  subsidiary  duty  the  work  of 
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an  exchange.  Practically  nothing  was  done,  The  insured  workmen  took  up  the 
position  that  they  were  entitled  to  refuse  work  offered  them  outside  the  city,  and  to 
stay  at  home,  drawing  their  allowances.  When  demands  for  navvies  and  labourers  were 
received  from  employers  the  two  parties  seldom  came  to  terms  as  to  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  labour.  "  Many  of  the  unemployed  took  every  precaution  to  steer  clear  of 
employment  so  long  as  they  had  not  drawn  the  maximum  allowance  from  the  Fund." 

Third,  the   absence  of  any   discrimination  between   occupations   of  different 
degrees   of  irregularity  involved  a  large   number   of  good  workmen  constantly 
paying  contributions,   though   they  had  no   chance   of  being  unemployed,  for 
the  benefit  of  others  who  were  certain  to  be  unemployed  for  a  large  part  of  every 
year.    On  the  opening  of  the  Fund  several  classes  of  workmen  were  excused  from  i 
registration  :  compositors  because  already  insured  by  their  trade  union ;  messengers 
and  commissionaires  because  "it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  the  facts  as  to 
either  their   unemployment   or  their  earnings";  postal,   telegraph,   and  railway 
employees  because  "  those  persons  are  as  a  rule  never  discharged  except  through 
their  own   gross   misbehaviour,  and   in   such  a  case  would  have  no  claim  on  the 
Fund."    These  last  two  exemptions,  however  reasonable  in  themselves,  were  clearly 
illegal.    Their  admission  emphasises  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  compulsory 
insurance  against  unemployment :  that  it  inevitably  means  forced  payments  by  the  j 
more  regular  workmen  for  the  less  regular.    In  St.  Gall,  of  the  103  occupations  in  j 
which  insurance  was  made  compulsory  only  86  yielded  any  unemployed  in  the  first  ; 
year  and  only  50  in  the  second. 

In   the  following  table  certain   occupations   (navvies,  builders   and   general  i 
labourers,  bricklayers,  painters,  carpenters,  wood  and  stone  carvers,  packers  and  i 
porters  and  gardeners)  of  a  distinctively  seasonal  character  are  contrasted  with  all 
other  occupations. 

1895-6. 


Number 
registered. 

Percentage 

of  all 
registrations. 

Number 
unemployed. 

Percentage 
of  all 
unemployed. 

Percentage 
unemployed 
of  number 
registered. 

Seasonal  occupations 

1,537 

36-9 

342 

79-0 

22-3 

All  other  occupations 

2,626 

63-1 

91 

21-0 

3-5 

All  occupations 

4,163 

100 

433 

100 

10-4 

In  other  words,  occupations  with  just  over  one-third  of  the  total  membership  of 
the  Fund  supplied  four-fifth.s  of  the  total  unemployed.    It  was  found,  moreover, 
that  the  classes  of  workmen  making  most  use  of  the  Fund  were  also  the  worst  about 
paying  their  contributions.    According  to  the  Eeport  of  the  second  year's  working :  j 
"  In  the  second  as  in  the  first  y(3ar  a  large  number  of  men  drew  the  full  maximum  of  | 
unemployed  pay  and  then  at  once  left  St.  Gall.    More  than  one-half  of  the  men  who  | 
drew  unemployed  pay  this  year  were  men  who  had  drawn  such  pay  in  the  preceding  ' 
year.    If  the  scheme  had  continued,  those  men  would  have  formed  the  regular  ; 
'clientele  of  the  Fund.    The  worst  men  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  premiums,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  drew  unemployed  pay  again  this  year.    Many  of  them  never  paid 
their  premiums  at  all  until  they  had  actually  become  unemployed  and  then  they  paid 
in  four,  five,  six,  or  even  more  monthly  premiums  in  arrear,  all  in  one  lump  sum,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  draw  unemployed  pay." 

The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  the  Fund  had  originally  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  organised  workmen.  The  request  for  its  abolition  came  from  the  same 
quarter.  The  best  workmen  felt  that  the  principle  of  solidarity  was  being  carried  too 
far  when  they  were  compelled  to  go  on  paying  premiums  higher  in  proportion  to 
their  earnings  than  those  of  the  unskilled  men  to  provide  for  a  danger  to  which  the 
unskilled  and  irregular  workmen  were  almost  alone  exposed.  They  also  objected  to 
the  fact  that  the  scheme  did  not  include  compulsory  contributions  from 
employers. 
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Since  the  closing  of  the  St.  Gall  fund  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  put  in  force 
the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  law  of  1894,  though  in  1905  use  was  made  by  the 
St.  Gall  municipality  of  the  power  to  contribute  to  trade  union  benefit  funds  by  a 
grant  of  £22  to  the  Compositors'  Union.  Yet  the  total  failure  of  the  only  practical 
attempt  at  compulsory  insurance  (at  St.  Gall)  can  hardly  under  the  circumstances  be 
regarded  as  itself  a  conclusive  argument  against  further  attempts  conducted  with 
more  judgment,  and  in  particular  with  a  different  means  of  compulsion  (acting  rather 
!  I  through  the  employer  than  the  workmeu),  an  adequate  and  stringently  applied  test  of 
unemployment  (depending  upon  connection  with  an  efficient  labour  exchange),  and 
some  form  of  discrimination  between  occupations  with  differing  degrees  of 
irregularity. 

3. — Belgium. 

{a)  Ghent. — Municipal  Subventions  to  Trade  Unions  and  in  Aid  of  Saving. 

There  has  been  established  in  Ghent  since  1901  a  Special  Municipal  Fund  for 
ithe  purpose  of  promoting  and  assisting  insurance  against  unemployment.  Intro- 
duced experimentally  the  system  was  made  permanent  in  February  1904  by  a  resolution 
i  under  which  it  is  applied  not  only  to  Ghent  itself  but  to  its  suburbs,  comprising  a 
total  population  of  187,589.    The  accounts  and  expenditure  in  respect  of  each  of 
these  suburban  municipalities   are  kept  absolutely  distinct.     The  constitution  of 
1    the  Fund  may  be  given  summarily  as  follows  : — 

The  Fund  is  composed  of  subventions  voted  annually  by  the  several  munici- 
I  palities  and  payable  on  January  1  with  interest  at  3  per  cent,  on  arrears.     It  is 
administered  by  a  Committee  of  ten  persons  appointed  by  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Ghent  (three  must  be  members  of  the  Council  and  five  must  be  members  of  trade 
unions  affiliated  to  the  Fund)  together  with  one  person  appointed  by  each  of  the 
suburban  municipalities.    The  IMayor  of  Ghent,  or  an  Alderman  nominated  by  him, 
has  the  right  to  preside  and  to  give  a  casting  vote.     The  Fund,  which  may  be 
increased  by  donations,  collections,  etc.,  can  be  used  only  to  aid  the  efforts  of  work- 
'  people  to  make  adequate  provision  against  unemployment,  and  may  be  so  used  in 
two  ways  :  (1)  By  supplementing  the  allowances  paid  by  trade  unions  to  their 
unemployed  members ;  (i2)  by  supplementing  savings  made  to  meet  unemployment. 
The  sums   paid   to    supplement   trade    union    unemployed    allowances    bear  a 
definite   proportion,   settled    monthly   by   the    Committee,   to   such  allowances, 
subject  to   the  limitation  that  the  subsidy  shall  not  be   more  than  100  per 
cent,  of  the  allowance,  nor  more  than  9^d.  a  day,  nor  paid  to  any  one  person 
for  more  than  60  days  in  a  year.    The  Committee  may,  however,  with  the  consent  of 
the  municipalities  concerned,  use  balances  from  previous  years  and  other  moneys 
specially  voted  for  that  purpose  in  order  to  continue  the  municipal  subsidy  to  persons 
remaining  unemployed  after  they  have  exhausted  the  full  amount  of  benefit  allowed 
by  their  unions.    The  continued  subsidy  is  to  be  equal  to  the  original  subsidy  in  daily 
I  amount,  but  may  not  last  for  more  than  half  the  number  of  days  for  which  the  trade 
f  union  benefit  has  lasted.    Subsidy  may  not  be  paid  in  respect  of  strikes,  lock-outs,  or 
f  their  consequences,  nor  in  respect  of  sickness  or  infirmity.  Associations  of  workpeople 
and  employees  wishing  to  be  affiliated  to  the  Fund,  i.e.,  to  obtain  its  benefits  for  their 
f  members  have  to  communicate  their  statutes  and  rules,  annual  balance   sheet,  and 
f  monthly  statements  of  membership  and  sums  paid  out  as  unemployed  benefit ;  to  sub- 
f  mit  all  books  and  documents  relating  to  these  payments  to  examination  by  an  auditor 
I  appointed  by  the  Committee ;  and  to  fulfil  such  further  conditions  as  may  be  presented 
[  by  the  Committee.    Workpeople  and  other  employees  who  are  not  members  of  any 
\  trade  union  affiliated  to  the  Fund  may  share  in  its  benefits  in  two  ways,  either  directly 
!  by  making  in  a  special  savings  bank  individual  deposits  which,  if  withdrawn  during 
unemployment  and  subject  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Committee,  will  be 
supplemented  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  unemployed  benefits 
1  paid  by  trade  unions,  or  indirectly  as  members  of  thrift  associations  affiliated  to  this 
side  of  the  Fund,  and  making  deposits  on  behalf  of  their  members.    Any  unemployed 
person  refusing  work  notified  to  him  by  the  Committee  is  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  Fund.    To  carry  out  this  regulation  the  Committee  is  directed  to  put 
itself   into   the  closest    possible  relation  with    other  institutions  dealing  with 
j  unemployment. 
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The  following  table  compiled  from  the  Report  of  the  Fund  for  1904  and  1905, 
gives  the  main  features  of  the  work  as  a  whole  : — 


Year. 
1 

Number  of 
Associa- 
tions 
affiliated. 

2 

Membership. 
3 

Total  paid  to 
Unemployed. 

4 

Paid  by- 

Paid  by 

Percen'age 
paid  by 

Special 
Payments 
to  McQ  run 

Out 
of  Benefit. 

9 

Associations. 
5 

Municipality. 
6 

Associa- 
tions. 
7 

Munici- 
pality. 
8 

1901* 

26 

12,985 

£ 

965 

£ 

715 

£ 
2-50 

74-8 

25-2 

£ 

1902 

30 

12,239 

2,295 

1,648 

647 

71-8 

28-2 

1903 

34 

12.245 

2,179 

1,420 

759 

G21 

37-9 

113 

1904 

35 

11,995 

2,622 

1,688 

934 

62-7 

37-3 

98 

1906 

S3 

11,736 

2,147 

1,423 

724 

66-3 

33-7 

86 

*  Five  months. 

Note. — The  percentages  in  columns  7,  8,  do  not  agree  ahsoUitely  with  the  totals  in  columns  4,  5, 6.  The  sums  in  column 
9,  paid  by  the  municipality  on  a  special  account  to  men  remaining  unemployed  after  drawing  the  full  benefit  allowed  by  the 
union,  are  not  included  in  the  totals  of  columns  4  and  6,  and  fot  1905  at  least  are  not  included  in  calculaticg  the 
percentages. 


The  work  of  the  Fund  fails  into  two  absolutely  distinct  sections :  on  the  one  hand 
the  supplementing  of  trade  union  benefit ;  on  the  other  hand  the  supplementing  of 
savings  made  to  meet  unemployment.  The  first  of  these  is  much  the  more  important, 
accounting  for  £611  out  of  £724,  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  subventions.  It  alone 
is  indicated  in  speaking  of  "The  Ghent  System in  other  parts  of  this  memorandum. 

(1.)  Supplements  to  Trade  Union  Viiemployed  Benefit. 

The  municipal  subsidy  in  these  cases  is  paid  by  the  union  when  paying  its  own 
unemployed  benefit  to  its  members  and  is  then  recovered  by  it  from  the  committee  ol 
the  Fund. 

Twenty-eight  trade  unions  are  recorded  as  participating  in  the  Fund  during  1905 
to  the  extent  of  £611.  Seven  unions  receiving  37  per  cent,  of  this  amount  were  in 
the  textile  trades  ;  three  receiving  16  per  cent,  in  the  metal  trades  ;  three  receiving 
13  per  cent,  in  woodworking ;  four  receiving  17  per  cent,  in  building  (carpenters, 
painters  and  masons).  The  11  remaining  unions  receiving  17  per  cent,  included 
unions  in  printing,  shoemaking,  baking.    Unskilled  labour  is  unrepresented. 

The  proposal  to  introduce  municipal  subventions  to  trade  unions  paying  unem- 
ployed benefit  was  undoubtedly  accompanied  by  a  great  development  of  the  practice 
of  providing  such  benefits.  In  1897  22  unions  out  of  43  in  Ghent  made  some  sort  of 
provision  for  their  unemployed  members,  mostly  on  a' very  small  scale.  In  1901  the 
number  of  such  unions  had  risen  to  28  and  the  character  of  the  provision  made  had 
also  developed  greatly.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  Ghent  unions  on  unem- 
ployed benefit  was  £600  in  1898,  £1,000  in  1900,  £1,720  in  1901,  and  £1,648  in 
1902.  On  the  other  hand  there  has,  since  1901,  during  the  first  five  years  of  the 
actual  operations  of  the  Fund,  been  no  increase  in  the  total  expenditure  of  unions  on 
this  purpose,  and  there  has  actually  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  unionists. 
How  far  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  exceptional  or  temporary  causes— ^.^7.,  trade 
depression-  -remains  for  the  present  uncertain. 

No  information  is  contained  in  the  Keport  cited  as  to  the  amounts  paid  to 
individuals.  The  proportion  which  the  municipal  subsidy  is  to  bear  to  the  union 
benefit  is  fixed  for  each  month  by  the  committee,  which  in  doing  so  generally  distin- 
guishes between  unemployment  due  to  slackness  and  that  due  to  breakdowns,  fires, 
etc.,  as  also  between  adults  and  youthful  workers.  In  1904,  for  instance,  the  propor- 
tion during  January,  February  and  December  was  100  per  cent,  for  adult  males 
unemployed  through  slackness,  and  40  j)er  cent,  for  all  other  cases,  subject  to  a 
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maximum  limit  of  7jd.  a  day ;  during  the  remaining  nine  months  it  was  60  per  cent, 
for  adult  males  unemployed  through  slackness  and  40  per  cent,  for  all  other  cases. 
In  1901  the  largest  unemployed  benefit  paid  by  any  Ghent  trade  union  was  9s.  7d. 
weekly  for  30  days  {Association  Socialist  des  Employes),  on  which  the  full  subsidy  in 
1904  would  have  been  3s.  7d.,  making  a  total  of  about  13s.  2d,  a  week  for  five 
weeks.  This,  however,  was  quite  an  exceptional  benefit.  The  commonest  amount  was 
4s.  9d.  a  week,  which  with  the  municipal  subsidy  would  in  case  of  an  adult  male  have 
been  made  up  to  8s.  5d.  a  week  in  three  months  of  the  year  and  7s.  a  week  in  the 
'  remainder. 

(2)  Encouragement  of  Savings  to  meet  Unemployment. 

This  side  of  the  Fund,  designed  to  provide  for  unorganised  workmen  and  to 
'  disarm  the  criticism  that  the  Fund  forced  men  into  trade  unions,  was  at  first  a 
complete  failure.    In  the  first  year  13  persons  made  deposits  in  accordance  with  the 
\  rules  and  one  drew  municipal  subsidy   to    the    extent    of   5s.  7d.     With  the 
permanent  organisation  of  the  Fund  in  1904,  a  change  was  brought  about  by  the 
admission,  not  only  of  individual  depositors,  but  of  special  thrift  associations  (distinct 
from  trade  unions).    In  1904,  two  such  associations  having  made  deposits  withdrew 
on  behalf  of  their  unemployed  members  £132,  plus  municipal  subsidies  to  the  extent 
of  £98.    In  1905,  three  such  associations  withdrew  deposits  to  the  extent  of  £165, 
I  with  municipal  subsidies  amounting  to  £105.    In  the  same  year  12  individual 
depositors  withdrew  £13  with  £8  as  municipal  subsidy. 

While  welcoming  this  development  the  Report  for  1904-5  points  out  that  such 
provision  can  hardly  be  called  insurance  against  unemployment.    The  workpeople 
individually  or  through  an  association  pay  in  during  the  busy  season  deposits  which 
\  they  withdraw  when  unemployed,  with  interest  at  50  or  75  per  cent.  ;  should  they  by 
!  any  chance  not  become  unemployed  during  the  slack  season  they  do  not  lose  their 
deposits  but  can  withdraw  them  intact  at  any  time.    Whether  the  workpeople 
participate  formally  as  individuals  or  as  members  of  special  funds  their  action 
remains  essentially  individual.    They  run  no  risks ;  there  is  no  solidarity  between 
I  them.    The  process  encouraged  by  the  fund  is  not  that  of  insurance  but  of  individual 
saving,  and  the  saving  is  largely  that  of  persons  with  an  extremel}^  high  chance  of 
becoming  unemployed.    In  1905  the  300  depositors  under  the  scheme  for  encouraging 
I  saving  invoh  ed  the  Fund  in  an  expenditure  on  subventions  of  £113,  or  7s.  6d.  per 
i  head,  while  the  11,000  members  insured  in  trade  unions  involved  an  expenditure  on 
subventions  of  £697  (including  £86  paid  after  the  expiry  of  the  union  benefit),  or 
I  Is.  3d.  per  head.     The  committee  recommend  that  the  rule  compelling  them  to 
supplement  individual  savings  in  the  same  proportion  as  trade  union  benefits  be 
I  rescinded  by  the  Municipal  Council  and  free  hand  given  them  to  fix  the  proportions  in 
I  the  two  cases  independently.    This  change  has  been  made  in  establishing  a  similar 
fund  in  Brussels. 

During  the  years  1904-5  two  principal  questions  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Committee 

1.  The  treatment  of  men  not  wholly  unemployed  but  placed  on  short 

I  time. 

'  2.  The  method  of  checking  or  testing  the  fact  of  unemployment. 

.        With  regard  to  the  first  it  was  decided  that  the  adding  up  of  hours  missed  on 
1  successive  days  so  as  to  count  as  a  whole   day  of  unemployment  entitling  to  benefit 
was  not  as  a  general  rule  legitimate.    With  regard  to  the  second,  it  was  resolved  as 
j.  an  immediate  step  that  every  person  receiving  the  subsidy  should  register  daily  in  a 
I  book  in  the  office  of  his  union.    A  further  proposal  was  made  that  men  in  receipt 
of  subsidy   should   register  daily  at  the   public   Labour   Exchange.  Decision 
was  postponed  pending  the  reorganisation  of  that  institution,  a  matter  to  which  the 
Committee  "  attach  the  greatest  possible  importance,"  considering  that  "  the  Labour 
Exchange  forms  an  indispensable  complement  of  their  own   organisation."  The 
members  of  trade  unions,  it  is  stated  in  another  part  of  the  Report,  are  to  a  large 
extent  controlled  and  prevented  from  misusing  the  Fund  by  the  public  opinion  of 
their  fellows.    The  individuals  participating  in  the  Fund  directly  are  not,  pending 
the  proper  organisation  of  the  Exchange,  effectively  controlled  at  all. 
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[h)  Antwerp. — Municipal  Subvention  to  Trade  Unions  and  in  Aid  of  Saving. 


In  Antwerp  a  scheme  closely  modelled  on  that  at  Ghent  has  been  in  operation 
since  1902.    The  statistics  for  the  years  1902-4  are  as  follows  : — 


Year 

No.  of 

Associations 
participating. 

Membership. 

Total  paid  to 

TT               1  J 

Unemployed. 

Paid  by 
Associations. 

Paid  by 
Municipality. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1902 

14 

2,862 

563 

352 

211 

1903 

23 

6,776 

1,113 

762 

351 

1904 

26 

7,563 

1,688 

1,118 

570 

Total  (three  years)  - 

3,364 

2,232 

1,132 

The  system  has  thus  during  three  years  meant  an  expenditure  by  the  municipality  of 
about  £1,182  (33-6  per  cent,  of  the  whole),  as  against  £2,232  (66*4  per  cent,  of  the! 
whole)  by  the  unions. 


Of  the  total  subvention  of  £570  during  1904,  £278  or  49  per  cent,  was  taken  by  | 
a  single  union  of  650  members — the  cigarmakers,  £90  or  16  per  cent,  by  the  diamond- ' 
workers  with  3,400  members,  and  £31  or  5  per  cent,  by  a  union  of  office  employees 
with  1,450  members.    The  building  trade  is  represented  by  222  workmen,  divided 
between  five  unions,  and  labour,  in  a  narrow  sense,  only  by  48  dockworkers,  who  yet ' 
drew  as  much  as  £43  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  subvention. 

Since  April  1904  daily  registration  at  the  municipal  Labour  Exchange  has  been  ' 
a  condition  of  drawing  the  subsidy.  This  rule  was  thought  necessary  because, 
according  to  the  organ  of  the  Belgian  Labour  Department,  "  it  was  discovered  that 
many  workmen  did  not  even  know  the  way  to  the  Labour  Exchange,  and  that  the 
unemployed  fund  was  in  many  cases  paying  allowances  to  men  unemployed  at  the 
very  time  that  the  Laboiu-  Exchange  was  vainly  seeking  for  workmen  in  their  trade.  I 

(c)  Belgian  Towns  and  Provinces. — Municipal  Subvention  to  Trade  Unions  and  in 

Aid  of  Saving. 

The  example  of  Ghent  has  now  been  followed  in  many  other  Belgian  towns,  and 
also  by  some  of  the  provincial  authorities.    Everywhere  the  general  results  have  been  | 
closely  similar  to  those  in  Ghent— considerable  use  of  the  municipal  subvention  by  : 
trade  unionists,  but  partial  or  complete  failure  of  the  provision  for  unorganised  \ 
workmen.    A  summary  of  these  activities  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Belgian 
Labour  Department  for  November,  1907.  ' 

In  1906  fourteen  separate  municipal  funds  were  in  active  working,  expending 
money  in  one  or  more  of  the  five  following  ways.    The  total  sums  spent  in  1906  are  | 

set  out  under  each  head  : —  ; 

) 

1.  Supplement  to  benefits  paid  by  trade  unions  to  their  unemployed  members.  ! 
£1,867.  i 

2.  Aid  to  individual  savings   made   to  provide   against  unemployments  \ 
£1  10s.  Od.  1 

8.  Aid  to  collective  savings  made  to  provide  against  unemployment.    £102  | 
(at  Ghent  only).  ; 

4.  Grants  to  unemployed  individuals  without  previous  saving.    £91.    (This:  j 
is  simply  a  form  of  public  rehef  of  distress).  j 

5.  Lump  sum  grants  to   trade   unions    jDroviding  unemployed  benefits,  i 
Apparently  none  in  1906.    Liege  spent  £40  in  each  of  the  years  1903, 1901,  1905.  \ 
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The  total  amount  paid  out  in  direct  assistance  in  1 906  was  thus  £2,062.  The 
cost  of  administration  was  £302. 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  the  first  of  these  five  methods  was  applied  on  any  large 
scale.    Its  growth  during  the  past  six  years  is  indicated  in  the  following  table : — 


Subventions  to  Unemployed  Trade  Unionists. 


Year. 

No.  of 
Funds. 

No.  of 
Trade  Unions 
affiliated. 

Individuals 

drawing 
Subvention. 

Days  for  which 
Subvention 
was  drawn. 

Amount 
paid  by 
Municipalities. 

Amount 
paid  by 
Trade  Unions. 

1901 

2 

26 

2,089 

6,676 

£ 

250 

£ 

716 

1902 

6 

98 

3,211 

32,219 

1,167 

2,611 

1903 

9 

129 

2,835 

39,891 

1,461 

2,685 

1904 

11 

128 

2,825 

50,604 

1,854 

3,246 

1905 

14 

131 

3,400 

55,734 

1,420 

2,655 

1906 

14 

229 

5,019 

71,969 

1,867 

3,589 

In  1901  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  unemployed  trade  unionists,  74  per  cent,  was 
iprovided  by  the  unions  and  26  per  cent,  by  the  municipalities.  In  1906  the  pro- 
Iportions  were  66  per  cent,  and  34  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  of  71,969  days  for  which  subventions  were  drawn  by  trade  unionists 
in  1906,  Ghent  accounted  for  32,462  and  Antwerp  for  24,962,  together  nearly  80  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.    The  numbers  for  the  principal  remaining  funds  were  : — Brussels, 
[3,412;  Malines,  1,636;  Alost,  1,272;  Berchem,  1,232;  Molenbeek,  1,108 ;  Lou  vain, 
1,023.    None  of  the  remaining  towns  represent  more  than  1,000  days. 

The  jDrincipal  industrial  groups  between  which  these  days  were  distributed  are 
indicated  in  the  following  table  : — 

1906. 


Industry. 

No.  of 
Unions. 

Individuals  drawing 
Subvention. 

Days  for  which  Sub- 
vention was  drawn. 

19 

1,543 

13,725 

Building  and  Construction    -      -  - 

32 

683 

10,981 

Tobacco  ------ 

13 

553 

9,462 

Woodworking  and  Furnishing 

44 

425 

7,789 

Metal  Trades       .       .       .       .  . 

28 

631 

7,941 

Artistic  Trades  

15 

440 

7,523 

30 

291 

5,930 

Others  

48 

453 

8,618 

229 

5,019 

71,969 

The  activities  of  the  provincial  authorities  have  been  far  more  limited.  In  the 
Province  of  Antwerp  £60  was  voted  in  each  of  the  years  1905  and  1906  for  grants  to 
assist  the  establishment  of  unemployed  insurance  funds  by  trade  unions.  In  Hainaut 
in  190G  £120  was  voted  to  meet  the  initial  cost  of  establishing  such  funds,  and  £280 
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to  be  distributed  in  subventions  to  trade  unionists  according  to  the  Ghent  model.  Of 
this  hitter  sum  less  than  £40  was  actually  spent.  In  Eastern  Flanders  a  sum  of  £160 
and  in  Liege  one  of  £120  were  voted  in  1906  for  lump  sum  grants  to  trade  unions  and 
other  associations  making  provision  against  unemployment. 

4,  FllANCE. 

(a)  State  Subvention  to  Tr'ade  Unions  and  other  Associations. 

In  April,  1905,  the  French  Government  set  aside  in  their  Budget  for  the  ensuing 
financial  year  £4,400  to  subsidise  the  funds  of  societies  assisting  their  members  during  j 
unemployment.    The  conditions  of  participation  in  this  subsidy  were  subsequently 
announced  by  Presidential  Decree  (September  9,  1905). 

The  classes  of  funds  eligible  for  participation  are  : — 

1.  Those  whose  membership  amounts  to  at  least  100  engaged  in  the  same  or 
kindred  occupations. 

2.  Local  funds  with  a  membership  of  at  least  50  engaged  in  the  same  or 
kindred  occupations,  provided  these  are  already  subsidised  by  the  communal  ii 
authority  concerned.    [Amended  Dec.  'd\,  See  below.) 

3.  In  communes  of  less  than  20,000  inhabitants  (amended  Dec.  31,  1906.  ! 
See  below)  funds  with  a  membership  of  at  least  50,  whether  engaged  in  kindred 
occupations  or  not,  provided  that  these  are  already  subsidised  by  the  communal 
authority. 

4.  Funds  organised  by  a  federation  of  societies  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
travelling  benefit  and  supported  by  lump  sum  contributions  of  the  federated 
societies  provided  the  resources  of  those  societies  are  themselves  derived  from  the 
contributions  of  individual  members. 

The  conditions  of  participation  are  :— 

1.  The  fund  must  have  been  in  operation  at  least  six  months,  must  have  an 
organised  system  of  gratuitously  assisting  its  members  to  find  employment,  and 
must  furnish  a  copy  of  its  bye-laws  and  rules  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce. 

2.  These  bye-laws  and  rules  must  include  the  following  (amongst  other) 
provisions  :  that  a  member  may  belong  to  one  fund  only  for  each  kind  of 
benefit ;  that  no  member  shall  have  the  right  to  benefit  till  he  has  belonged  to 
the  fund  for  at  least  six  months ;  that  every  unemployed  member  shall  sign  a 
register  at  the  office  of  the  fund  at  least  three  times  a  week  during  working 
hours,  and  shall  accept  such  work  in  his  own  trade  as  may  be  found  for  him  by 
the  fund. 

The  extent  of  participation  is  not  to  exceed  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  benefit  paid 
by  the  fund  in  accordance  with  its  rules  during  the  half-year  ;  but  in  the  case  of  funds 
operating  in  at  least  three  different  departments  and  having  a  payinsr  membership  of 
at  least  1,000  this  maximum  may  be  increased  by  one-half,  i.e.,  to  24  per  cent. 

The  operations  of  this  scheme  during  the  first  year  (1905)  were  very  small. 
Only  £1,107,  or  just  over  a  quarter  of  the  sum  voted,  was  actually  expended. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1905— the  application  of  the  subventions  appears 
to  have  been  dated  back  to  cover  benefits  paid  out  since  the  beginning  of  the  year — 
71  associations  applied  for  the  State  subvention,  of  which  35  were  found  eligible  for 
it  and  received  grants  totalling  £539.  During  the  second  six  months  77  associations 
applied  and  37  received  grants,  making  a  total  of  £568. 

Of  the  total  of  £1,107,  £61  was  granted  to  associations  assisted  during  one-half 
of  the  year  only,  £6  to  local  travelling  funds,  £11  to  funds  not  confined  to  one 
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trade,  and  £1,029  to  22  funds  confined  to  one  trade,  and  assisted  in  botla  halves 
of  the  year.  The  following  table  gives  further  details  as  to  these  trade 
associations  :  — 


Printing  and 
bookbinding. 

Metal. 

Leather  and 
skins. 

Pottery. 

Commerce 

and 
Transport. 

Other. 

Total. 

Average  membership. 

11,347 

7,537 

1,362 

850 

1,760 

1,197 

24,053 

Members  unemployed 
during  the  year. 

2,490 

804 

642 

588 

91 

651 

5,266 

Days  for  which  benefit 
was  paid  by  fun  's. 

Total  amcunt  paid  to 
unemployed. 

33,155 

£ 
3,360 

11,323 

£ 

681 

18,894 

£ 
1,043 

9,197 
£ 

508 

3,359 
£ 

232 

7,258 
£ 

244 

83,186 

£ 
6,068 

Amount  received  by 
funds  as  subvention 
from  the  State, 

685 

110 

94 

69 

35 

36 

1,029 

The  £36  distributed  to  other  trades  includes  £24  paid  in  textile  and  clothing 
trades,  £7  in  agriculture  and  fishing,  £4  in  building,  woodworking,  and  construction. 


Of  the  total  expenditure  on  the  unemployed  only  £4,931  could,  according  to  the 
prescribed  conditions,  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  subventions,  The 
amount  of  the  latter  was  then  21  per  cent,  of  the  sum  so  taken  into  account  and 
17  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  amount  paid  per  day  of  unemployment  was 
Is.  5|d.,  and  the  percentage  of  members  becoming  unemployed  during  the  year  varied 
from  5  in  commerce  and  transport,  under  1 1  in  metals,  to  nearly  70  in  pottery,  with 
an  average  of  22.  Of  the  total  subventions  shown  in  the  table,  67  per  cent,  was 
taken  by  four  funds  in  the  printing  and  bookbinding  trades,  and  over  10  per  cent, 
by  three  in  the  metal  trades. 

During  the  second  year  (1906)  the  same  sum,  £4,400,  was  voted^in  the  Budget* 
By  a  Presidential  Decree  of  April  20,  1906.  that  of  September  9,  1905.  was  amended 
so  as  to  allow  the  payment  of  the  subvention  with  less  delay.  By  a  further 
Presidential  Decree  of  December  31,  1906,  apparently  having  retrospective  action  in 
regard  to  benefits  paid  out  by  funds  during  the  twelve  months  preceding,  the 
conditions  of  participation  were  amended  in  the  following  amongst  other  particulars  : — 

1.  Local  funds  with  a  membership  of  at  least  50  engaged  in  the  same 
or  kindred  occupations  may  receive  the  State  Subvention  if  they  are 
already  subsidised  either  by  the  communal  or  the  departmental  authority. 

2.  In  communes  of  less  than  50,000  inhabitants,  funds  with  a  member- 
ship of  at  least  50,  whether  engaged  in  kindred  occupations  or  not,  may 
participate,   provided   they   are  already   subsidised   by  the  Communal 

'  authority. 

3.  The  minimum  State  Subvention  payable  in  a  half-year  was  fixed  at 
8s.  (10  francs),  and  no  fund  could  participate  which  did  not  itself  pay  out  at 
least  24s.  (30  francs)  in  the  six  months. 

The  operations  of  this  year  (1906)  were  as  follow  : — 

During  the  first  six  months  74  associations  applied  to  participate  in  the  State 
Subvention.  Of  these,  two  did  not  have  to  pay  out  any  unemployed  benefits,  25  did 
not  furnish  the  information  required,  one  gave  false  information,  and  one  refused  to 
submit  its  accounts  to  audit.  The  remaining  45  associations  received  subventions 
amounting  to  £703. 

During  the  second  six  months  85  associations  applied  to  participate.  Of  these, 
five  were  inoperative,  two  did  not  have  to  pay  out  any  unemployed  benefits,  16  did 
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not  provide  the  necessary  information,  five  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions,  one  paid  out 
less  than  24s,  in  the  period,  and  one  gave  false  information.  The  remaining  55 
associations  received  subventions  amounting  to  £997. 

Of  the  total  of  £1,700,  £93  was  granted  to  associations  assisted  during  one  half  of 
the  year  only,  £15  to  local  travelling  funds,  £19  to  associations  not  confined  to  one 
trade,  and  £1,573  to  27  associations  confined  to  one  trade  and  assisted  in  both  halves 
of  the  year.    The  following  table  gives  further  details  as  to  these  27  associations  : — 


Printing 
and 
Book- 
binding. 

Metal. 

Leather 

and 
Skins. 

Pottery. 

Ci)m- 
merce 
and 
trans- 
port. 

Other. 

Total. 

Average  membership  - 

13,810 

7,203 

733 

937 

9,575 

1,631 

33,889 

Members  unemployed  during  the  year- 

4,288 

1,722 

208 

267 

207 

615 

7,307 

Days  for  which  berefit  was  paid  by 

56,930 

13,383 

4,460 

4,026 

5,586 

6,462 

90.847 

funds. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  amount  paid  to  unemployed 

5,391 

944 

586 

238 

479 

242 

7,880 

Amount  received  back  by  funds  as  sub- 

1,195 

203 

43 

31 

63 

38 

1,573 

vention  from  the  State. 

The  £38  distributed  in  other  trades  includes  £24  in  the  textile  and  clothing 
trades,  £5  in  building  and  woodworking,  £9  in  works  of  construction. 

Of  the  total  expenditure  on  the  unemployed  only  £7,064  could,  according  to  the 
prescribed  conditions,  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  subventions.  The 
amount  of  the  latter  was  thus  22  per  cent,  of  tlie  sum  taken  into  account  and  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expenditure. 

The  average  amount  paid  per  day  of  unemployment  was  Is.  8fd.  The  percentage 
of  members  becoming  unemployed  during  the  year  was  lowest  in  commerce  and 
transport  (2),  and  highest  in  printing  (31)  and  other  trades  (38),  The  average 
number  of  days  for  which  each  of  the  unemployed  received  benefit  was  lowest  in 
metals  (8),  and  highest  in  commerce  and  transport  (27),  with  an  average  of  12.  Of 
the  total  amount  of  the  subventions  shown  in  the  table  76  per  cent,  was  taken  by 
three  funds  in  the  printing  trade,  and  another  13  per  cent,  by  five  funds  in  the  metal 
trades. 

Comparison  of  the  two  years  in  respect  of  the  associations  confined  to  one  trade 
and  assisted  in  both  halves  of  the  year  shows  that  the  increase  in  membership  is 
mainly  accounted  for  in  the  occupations  connected  with  commerce  and  transport, 
which  yield  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  unemployed.  Metals,  leather  and 
skins  show  a  decrease.  The  increase  in  the  total  subventions  paid  is  almost  wholly 
accounted  for  by  the  printing  trade  alone.  The  total  number  of  days  for  which 
Ibenefit  was  paid  shows  an  increase. 

Comparison  of  tlie  two  years  in  respect  of  all  the  operations  of  the  scheme  shows 
that  the  number  of  funds  assisted  has  risen  from  47  to  64 ;  the  total  membership  has 
risen  16  per  cent,  from  33,682  to  39,053  ;  the  number  of  unemployed  draAving  benefit 
55  per  cent.,  from  6,645  to  10,322;  the  number  of  days  for  which  benefit  was  paid 
19  per  cent.,  from  90,700  to  107,667 ;  the  total  benefits  paid  by  affiliated  funds  30  per 
cent.,  from  £6,709  to  £8,740  ;  and  the  State  subvention  53  percent.,  from  £1,108  to 
£1,700. 
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(b )  Subventions  to  Trade  Unions  and  Other  Associations  by  Local  Authorities. 

Even  before  the  introduction  of  the  State  subvention  described  above  it  was 
already  fairly  common  for  local  authorities  (communal  or  departmental)  to  make 
grants  to  funds  paying  unemployed  benefit.  This  was  done  for  the  first  time  by 
Dijon  and  Limoges  in  1897,  the  number  of  funds  assisted  being  32,  and  the  sum 
spent  £343.  One  other  commune  followed  the  example  in  1898,  and  one  depart- 
ment in  1903.  In  ]  904  the  number  of  local  authorities  making  such  grants  rose 
to  11,  and  in  the  last  three  years  the  development  has  been  as  follows  : — 


li>05. 

1906. 

1907. 

No.  of  local  authorities  voting  sums  for 
unemployed  subvention 

18 

30 

32 

No.  of  local   authorities  paying  sub- 
vention ----- 

17 

[27] 

• 

No.  of  funds  assisted    -       -       -  . 

112 

[94] 

Amount  voted  by  local  authorities 

£ 
2,222 

£ 
2,742 

£ 
2,776 

Amount  actually  paid  by  local  autho- 
rities   

1,444 

[1,378] 

The  bracketed  figures  for  1906  are  exclusive  of  Dijon,  for  which  figures  are 
not  yet  available. 

In  the  year  1907,  32  local  authorities  voted  £2,776  for  subventions  to  unemployed 
funds,  while  3  more  (including  Paris)  made  a  provisional  allocation  for  the  purpose. 
Of  the  32  authorities  first  mentioned,  11  communes,  voting  £2,508,  or  90  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  did  and  21  (4  departments  and  17  communes),  voting  £268,  or  10  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  did  not  formulate  conditions  upon  which  the  subvention  may  be  made. 

Where  any  conditions  are  laid  down  at  all,  the  principal  points  dealt  with  are  as 
follows  : — 

(a)  Separation  of  funds.  All  the  municipalities  having  a  standing 
order  with  regard  to  subventions  insist  upon  a  separation  of  the  unemployed 
fund  from  the  general  fund  of  the  trade  union  or  other  association 
concerned. 

[h)  Causes  of  unemployment,  etc.  Unemployment  must  be  involuntary, 
and  conditions  that  subvention  should  not  be  payable  in  case  of  strikes, 
sickness  or  accident  are  common.  At  Lyons,  those  unemployed  have  to 
register  at  the  public  labour  exchange  ;  and  at  La  Rochelle  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  subvention  puts  them  in  touch  with  public  or  private  registries. 
In  nearly  all  cases  the  obligation  is  expressly  laid  upon  the  workpeople 
unemployed  of  accepting  suitable  work  offered  them  through  their  union 
except  when  the  wages  are  inadequate. 

(c)  ]\Iethod  of  subvention.  The  method  is  in  most  cases  (including 
now  Limoges,  Eeims,  Amiens)  that  of  the  "  Ghent  system,"  strictly  so-called 
i.e.,  that  of  augmenting  the  benefits  paid  out  by  associations  to  their 
unemployed  members.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  all  the  sums  voted  in  1907 
were  voted  for  distribution  on  this  principle,  which  is  growing  in  popularity. 
The  supplementary  scheme  introduced  at  Ghent  for  the  unorganised 
workmen,  i.e.,  the  paying  of  a  bonus  on  individual  savings,  is  not  repeated 
in  any  French  town  except  La  Kochelle.  In  three  towns  (Lyons,  Cherbourg, 
Dijon)  the  subvention  to  each  association  is  based,  not  as  in  the  Ghent 
system  upon  the  unemployed  benefits  paid  out,  but  upon  the  total 
number  of  members  or  their  contributions,  and  is  simply  a  lump  sum 
contribution  to  its  unemployed  fund. 
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Though  the  local  authorities  having  standing   orders  or  conditions 
for  the  payment  of  subventions  are  only  a  minority  (11  out  of  32  of  all 
the  authorities   making   subventions    they  naturally   include   the  most 
important  ones.    The  largest  sums  voted  are  at  Lyons,  £1,000  •  Limoges 
£720 ;  Reims,  £320 ;  and  Dijon,  £200.  '  ' 

Of  the  112  funds  assisted  in  1905,  100  were  assisted,  subject  to  conditions. 
These  100  funds  included  a  membership  of  11,488,  and  drew  subventions  to  the 
amount  of  £1,301.  The  trades  most  strongly  represented  were  : — Printing  with 
1,296  members  in  16  funds  drawing  £283  ;  pottery  with  2,228  members  in  11  funds 
drawing  £244  ;  metals  with  896  members  in  11  ftinds  drawing  £127  ;  and  building 
with  675  members  in  15  funds  drawing  £118. 

5. — Italy. 

(a)  Milan — Subventio?i  to  Trade  Utiions. 

Since  1905,  an  unemployed  fund  has  been  established  by  a  voluntary  Association 
the  "  Societa  Umanitaria,"  in  Milan.  Its  object  is  to  supplement  the  benefits  paid  by 
associations  of  workmen  to  their  unemployed  members,  i.e.,  it  is  an  application  of  the 
Ghent  system  with  a  private  association  in  the  place  of  the  municipality.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  provide  for  the  unorganised  workmen. 

Subventions  fi  om  the  fund  are  paid  only  to  persons  receiving  unemployed  benefit 
from  trade  unions  affiliated  to  the  fund.  The  amount  of  the  subvention  is  fixed  at 
50  per  cent,  of  the  benefit  paid  by  the  trade  union,  provided  that  the  subvention  shall 
not  exceed  4|d.  a  day,  shall  not  be  paid  at  all  when  the  trade  union  benefit  alone 
exceeds  Is.  2|d.,  and  shall  not  be  paid  for  more  than  60  days  in  any  one  year.  Sub- 
ventions are  payable  only  in  cases  of  involuntary  unemployment  resulting  from 
seasonal  slackness  of  trade,  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  a  supply  of  labour, 
industrial  crises,  or  other  dislocations  independent  of  the  will  of  the  workman  {e.(/., 
breakages  and  fires).  Workmen  in  receipt  of  a  benefit  and  belonging  to  the  fund 
must  register  at  the  Labour  Exchange  (maintained  by  the  Societa  Umanitaria), 
and  lose  their  claim  to  subvention  if  they  refuse  a  situation  offered  through  the 
Exchange.  The  subventions  are  paid  out  together  with  the  unemployed  benefits  in 
advance  by  the  affiliated  trade  unions  and  then  recovered  by  them  from  the  Fund  at 
the  end  of  each  month. 

The  Fund  is  managed  by  a  Committee,  composed  of  the  President  of  the 
Societa  Umanitaria  as  Chairman  and  another  representative  of  the  Societa 
Umanitaria,  two  representatives  of  the  affiliated  trade  unions  (in  whose 
election  each  union  has  one  vote  for  every  100  members  entitled  to  unemployed 
benefits),  one  representative  of  the  Co-operative  Societies  contributing  to  the  Fund, 
and  one  of  all  other  associations  contributing  not  less  than  £200.  The  members  of 
the  Committee  are  appointed  for  one  year,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election.  The 
powers  of  the  Committee  include  lowering  the  subventions  in  case  of  financial 
difficulties,  decision  of  disputed  claims,  and  sanctioning  the  regulations  of  the 
affiliated  trade  unions  with  regard  to  payment  of  benefits.  The  costs  of  administra- 
tion are  borne  by  the  Societa  Umanitaria, 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  working  of  the  Fund  to  the  end  of  1906. 
At  the  commencement  in  July,  1905,  there  were  affiliated  to  the  Fund  27  associations 
with  a  membership  of  6,449  ;  in  December,  1905,  the  number  was  33,  with  a 
membership  of  8,363  ;  and  on  December  31st,  1906,  36,  with  a  membership  of  8,913. 
Of  the  37  associations  affiliated  to  the  Fund  during  1906  (one  made  no  returns  of 
membership,  and  is  not  included  in  the  previous  statement),  only  24  drew  subventions 
from  the  Fund  The  number  of  persons  in  respect  of  whom  subvention  was  paid  in 
1906  was  588,  the  average  number  of  days  for  each  being  23*5,  and  the  average 
amount  received  by  each  being  £1  8s.  6d.,  of  which  £1  Os.  7d.  was  borne  by  the  unions 
and  7s.  lid.  by  the  Fund.  Th-e  average  daily  allov/ance  was  therefore  Is.  2|d.  :  i.e., 
10|d,,  or  72-2  per  cent.,  from  the  union,  and  4d.,  or  27*8  per  cent.,  from  the  Fund. 
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Apparently  the  Fund  did  not  itself  receive  oontributions  except  from  the  Societa 
Unianitaria,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  £233  expended  in  subventions  came  from  the 
'  general  funds  of  the  Societa. 

SUBVENTION  TO  UNEMPLOYED  BENEFITS  IN  MILAN  1905-6. 




1905 
(second  half). 

1906 
(first  half). 

1906 
(second  half). 

1906 
Total. 

Members  assisted  by  fund  

469 

277 

311 

588 

Davs  of  unemployment  for  which  allowance  was 
paid  by  unions. 

4,443 

9,413 

13,856 

Days  of  unemployment  for  which  subvention  M^as 
paid  by  fund. 

Amount  paid  by  unions  to  all  members  un- 
employed. 

12,317 

£ 

4,033 

£ 

187 

8,209 
£ 

458 

12,242 
£ 

645 

Amount  paid  by  unions  to  members  receiving 
subvention  from  fund. 

575 

178 

427 

G03 

Subventions  paid  by  fund  .       »       -       .  . 

226 

76 

157 

233 

Total  pa'd  to  members  receiving  subvention 

801 

254 

581 

838 

The  great  bulk  of  the  £233  expended  in  subventions  during  1906  was  paid  to 
workmen  in  the  printing  trade,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  statement : — 


Membership, 

Amount  of 

Being  Percentage  of 

Union. 

December,  1906. 

Subvention. 

all  Subventions. 

£    s.  d. 

Compositors  .... 

1,300 

84  17  9 

36-4 

Printers    -       -       -       .  - 

1,029 

72    4  11 

310 

Lithographers  - 

500 

21  12  0 

9-3 

Typographic  Institute 

300 

6  10  6 

2-8 

3,129 

£185  5  2 

79-5 

These  four  unions  therefore  with  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
affihated  unions  absorbed  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  subventions  paid.  No  other  union 
received  as  much  as  £10  subvention  in  the  year. 


(fj)  Bologna. — Direct  Voluntary  Insurance,  changed  later  into  Encouragement  of  Savings. 

In  1896  the  Savings  Bank  at  Bologna  established  a  fund  for  provision  against 
involuntary  want  of  employment.  Membership  was  open  to  persons  of  either  sex 
over  14  years  of  age,  born  and  resident  in  the  province  of  Bologna  and  occupied  as  brick- 
layers and  masons,  joiners,  smiths,  colour  Avashers,  marble  workers,  plumbers,  glaziers, 
or  plasterers.  Each  member  had  within  a  specified  time  to  pay  either  in  a  lump  sum  or 
by  instalments  4s.,  or  if  a  minor  2s.  4|d.  In  return  for  this  he  could  draw  a  daily 
allowance  of  9 Jd. ,  or  if  a  minor  5|d.,  for  not  more  than  40  days  while  unemployed. 
A  member  claiming  an  allowance  had  to  produce  a  certificate  signed  either  by  bis 
employer  or  by  four  workmen  still  employed  in  the  same  trade,  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  lost  his  employment  without  personal  fault.  In  addition  to  the  members'  contri- 
butions the  fund  included  the  interest  on  a  sum  of  £8,000  voted  by  the  bank.  Persons 
becoming  unemployed  after  the  fund  thus  provided  was  exhausted  had  their  deposits 
returned  with  interest.  The  heirs  of  persons  dying  without  coming  on  the  fund  were 
.similarly  entitled  to  receive  the  deposits  with  interest. 
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The  system  as  thus  established  was  one  of  insurance.  The  contributions  of  all 
members  became  a  common  fund  upon  which  the  unemployed  members  might  draw. 
The  operation  of  the  fund  while  it  retained  this  character  M^as  very  small.  In  the 
first  year  27  workmen  (including  22  bricklayers)  paid  in  £4  15s.  and  drew  out  I 
£26  8s.  In  the  second  year  several  changes  were  made.  Members  of  seasonal 
trades  (bricklayers  and  masons,  colour  washers  and  plasterers)  were  excluded 
from  the  fund ;  many  other  trades  (shoemakers,  hat  makers,  leather  \vorkers, 
bakers,  etc.)  were  admitted.  The  claim  to  an  allowance  was  made  conditional  upon  a 
year's  membership  of  the  fund  and  a  year's  employment  under  one  employer,  periods 
afterwards  reduced  to  one  month  and  six  months  respectively.  The  scheme  remained 
however  almost  entirely  inoperative.  The  workmen  could  not  be  induced  to  risk  the 
loss  of  their  premium  {i.e.,  if  they  did  not  become  unemployed).  Attempts  at 
deception  were  innumerable.  , 

In  1901  the  character  of  the  fund  was  changed  altogether.    The  payments  of  the 
members  instead  of  being  treated  as  insurance  premiums  were  treated  as  their  own 
savings  to  be  paid  out  to  them  when  unemployed,  with  interest  and  with  a  share  of , 
the  interest  on  the  sum  of  £8,000.    The  scheme  became  therefore  simply  one  of , 
asistance  to  a  specified  form  of  thrift.    The  members  ran  no  risk  of  not  profiting  by 
their  contributions  ;  the  only  rule  was  that  they  could  not  draw  their  savings  out  1 
again  except  in  times  of  unemployment,  or  at  a  rate  exceeding  Is.  2|^d.  a  day.    From  ^ 
the  new  scheme  women  and  persons   under   18  were   excluded,   and   in  1903 
persons  under  21  or  over  65.     Seasonal  workers  were  admitted.     On  deposits 
above  £3  4s.  no  bonus  was  to  be  paid.     Considerable   and   growing  use  was 
made   of  the  fund.    At  the  end  of  1903  there  were  691  members  with  deposits  , 
amounting  to  £1,261  and  enjoying  the  interest  of  £14,250  voted  by  the  bank.    The  ; 
Reports  of  the  fund  abound  in  complaints  of  attempted  deception,  of  simulated  - 
unemployment,  of  simulated  thrift  (since  men  would  borrow  money  to  make  deposits), 
and  of  collusion  b<3tween  employers  and  employed  with  regard  to  the  certificates  of  j 
unemployment    The  Bologna  scheme  is  now  similar  to  the  provision  for  unorganised 
workmen  at  Ghent,  except  that  at  Bologna  deposits  once  made  cannot  be  withdrawn  , 
at  all  except  during  unemployment.    At  Ghent  deposits  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  1 
time,  but  are  only  augmented  by  the  municipal  subvention  if  withdrawn  during 
unemployment.  • 

(c)  Venice. — Direct  Voluntary  Insurance. 

In  1901  an  Association  for  the  Assistance  of  Unemployed  Workmen  was  founded 
in  Venice  by  private  persons  but  with  financial  support  from  the  municipality. 
Workmen  were  originally  required  to  subscribe  3|d.  a  month,  but  in  1904-5  this  was  j 
raised  to  9^d.,  the  allowance  payable  during  unemployment  being  raised  at  the  same  time  1 
to  Is.  2^d.  daily.    No  limit  was  fixed  to  the  time  for  which  allowances  were  payable.  • 
In  1902-3,  of  445  workmen  registered  215  received  allowances  amounting  altogether"  ' 
to  £399.    In  1903-4,  out  of  452  members  329  received  allowances  amounting  to  ; 
£688.    The  workmen's  contributions  only  met  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  expendi-  i 
ture.    In  addition  to  these  the  association  received  grants   of  £400   from  the  ' 
Municipality  of  Venice,  £40  from  the  Province,  and  about  £80  in  subscriptions  from 
honorary  members,  in  addition  to  the  interest  on  a  capital  sum  of  £1,200  set  aside  by 
the  municipality  some  years  before  for  the  assistance  of  the  unemployed.  | 

In  a  report  of  the  association  itself  this  insurance  scheme  is  described  as  a  j 
complete  failure,  and  the  necessity  of  re-consideration  and  thoroughgoing  amendment 
is  recognised. 

6. — NOEWAY  i 

State  and  Municipal  Sulvention  to  Trade  Unions  and  other  Associations.  j 

B}-  the  laws  passed   on  June  12th,  1906,  provision   was  made   first   for  the 
establishment  of  free  public  labour  registries  in  all  such  towns  and  communes  as  should 
be  determined  by  Royal  Decree;  second,  for  refunding  one-fourth  of  the  amount  paid  | 
as  unemployed  benefit  to  its  members  by  any  unemployed  insurance  fund  complying  | 


II 
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with  certain  prescribed  conditions.  Two-thirds  of  the  amount  so  refunded  by  the 
State  is  to  be  recovered  by  it  from  the  local  authorities  of  the  places  in  which  the 
recipients  of  unemployed  benefit  last  resided  for  a  period  of  six  consecutive  months 
within  the  previous  five  years. 

The  principal  conditions  for  receipt  of  the  State  grant  by  any  fund  are  as 
follows  : 

No  member  is  to  receive  benefit  unless  he  has  belonged  to  the  fund  for  the 
previous  six  months  at  least,  and  has  paid  his  subscriptions  for  twenty-six  weeks. 

The  benefit  paid  must  not  begin  till  the  member  has  been  unemployed  at  least 
three  days,  nuist  not  exceed  half  the  average  daily  earnings  in  the  trade  concerned, 
and  must  not  be  paid  for  more  than  ninety  days  in  any  twelve  months. 

An  unemployed  member  must  accept  the  offer  of  any  employment  deemed 
suitable  for  him  by  the  Committee  of  his  fund.  Persons  belonging  to  one  such  fund 
may  not  draw  benefit  from  another.  Persons  unemployed  through  strikes,  lockouts, 
sickness  or  infirmity  may  not  draw  benefit. 

This  law  came  into  effect  on  October  1st,  1906,  and  unless  renewed  will  expire 
•on  December  31st,  1911. 


7. — Denmark, 

State  Siihveiition  to  Trade  Unions  and  Other  Associations. 

By  a  law  of  April  9,  1907,  the  Danish  Government  is  to  make  an  annual  grant  to 
recognised "  funds  established  for  the  purpose  of  aff'ording  assistance  to  their 
members  when  out  of  work. 

In  order  to  become  "  recognised,"  a  fund  must  have  at  least  50  members,  must 
confine  its  membership  to  workpeople  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60,  and  must 
furnish  lists  of  members  showing  ages,  occupations,  etc.,  and  also  whether  those 
occupations  are  seasonal  or  not.  Associations  of  workpeople  belonging  to  one  or 
more  trades  who  have  combined  to  insure  themselves  against  unemployment  may 
become  recognised. 

The  total  grant  is  to  be  one-third  of  the  premiums  paid  by  members  of  recognised 
funds  up  to  a  maximum  of  £13,900  in  one  year,  and  is  to  be  divided  between  the 
funds  in  proportion  to  the  premiums  paid  into  them. 

The  benefits  granted  by  recognised  funds — whether  in  travelling  expenses,  house 
rent,  food  or  money — are  not  to  be  less  than  6|d.,  and  not  more  than  2s.  3d.  a  day, 
nor  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  current  local  earnings  in  the  trade  concerned.  Persons 
unemployed  through  strikes,  lock-outs,  sickness,  incapacity,  or  having  lost  their  work 
through  drunkenness  or  bad  conduct,  or  being  in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  or  declining 
work  off'ered  them  by  the  committee  of  their  fund  are  ineligible  for  benefit. 

A  special  officer  called  the  Inspector  of  Unemployment  is  to  be  appointed,  to 
whom  application  for  a  share  in  the  annual  grant  must  be  made.  The  new  law  is  to 
come  in  force  three  months  after  promulgation,  and  to  be  subject  to  revision  in  1912. 
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LABOUR  COLONIES  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Memorandum  to  describe  the  organisation  of  the  Continental 
Labour  Colonies,  the  lines  upon  which  they  are  conducted,  the  extent  of  their  operations, 
the  class  of  people  with  which  they  individually  deal,  and,  in  so  far  as  data  are  available, 
the  success  of  the  Colonies  in  procuring  permanent  work  for  the  unemployed. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Memorandum,  use  has  been  made  of  the  two  Reports  on 
"  Agencies  and  Methods  for  dealing  with  the  Unemployed  in  Foreign  Countries,"  published 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1893  (C.  7182)  and  1904  (Cd.  2304),  the  latter  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss  ; 
the  Annual  Reports  and  other  publications  of  the  Colonies  ;  the  Official  Reports  on 
Prussian  and  Belgian  Houses  of  Correction,  and  recent  volumes  of  "  Der  "Wanderer," 
the  organ  of  the  German  "  Herbergsverein  "  (Travellers'  Homes  Association) ;  and  finally 
the  results  of  visits  paid  to  several  of  the  Colonies  have  been  incorporated. 

GERMANY. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  German  Labour  Colonies  are  : — 

(1)  They  are  free  Colonies  established  and  mainly  supported  by  philanthropic 
societies,  and  are  in  no  way  subject  to  State,  municipal,  or  any  other  form  of 
public  control. 

(2)  They  deal  in  the  main  with  the  vagrant  population. 

(3)  Shelter  in  return  for  work  is  offered  temporarily  only,  but  it  is  expected 
that  colonists  will  remain  at  least  two  months,  and  in  practice  that  term  is  often 
exceeded. 

The  first  Colony  was  founded  in  1882  by  Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh,  of  Bielefeld, 
who  is  still  at  the  head  of  a  large  network  of  philanthropic  agencies  located  near  that 
Westphalian  town.  He  chose  a  site  on  the  heath  a  few  miles  from  Bielefeld,  and  called 
the  Colony  Wilhelmsdorf.  The  institution  at  once  attracted  great  attention,  and  "  Labour 
Colony  Associations  "  were  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Six  Colonies  were 
opened  in  1883,  and  ten  during  the  three  following  years.  To-day  there  are  thirty-three 
Colonies  in  Germany,  twenty-one  being  in  Prussia  (distributed  in  eleven  provinces),  two 
in  Bavaria,  two  in  Saxony,  two  in  Wurtemberg,  and  one  each  in  Oldenburg,  Baden,  Hesse, 
Thuringia,  the  Palatinate,  and  Hamburg.  In  addition,  there  is  an  affiliated  Colony  in 
England,  intended  for  Germans  in  distress  in  this  country.  The  whole  of  the  thirty-three 
Colonies  have  accommodation  for  4,482  persons,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  admissions 
to  the  end  of  December,  1906,  was  179,311,  of  which  9,113  fell  to  the  year  1906.  All  the 
Colonies  except  three  are  farm  Colonies  ;  those  of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Magdeburg  are 
conducted  on  industrial  lines. 

Each  of  the  Colonies  is  governed  by  the  provincial  or  other  association  which  is 
responsible  for  its  maintenance.  There  is,  however,  a  Central  Board  for  the  whole  country, 
formed  of  representatives  of  the  local  associations,  known  as  the  "  Central  Board  of  the 
German  Labour  Colonies,"  whose  functions  are  in  the  main  consultative,  and  which  meets 
onoe  a  year. 

The  objects  of  the  Colonies  have  been  explained  as  follows  by  the  Central  Board  : — 

(1)  The  Colonies  are  institutions  of  Christian  charity,  in  which  anyone 
who  has  suffered  inward  or  outward  [moral  or  m.aterialj  shipwreck,  or  who 
stands  in  danger  of  so  suffering,  may  be  received  and  raised  again.  Colonists 
have  no  legal  claim  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution. 

(2)  All  able-bodied  men,  who  are  willing  to  work,  are  admitted  without 
distinction  of  character  or  religion  so  long  as  there  is  room. 

(3)  Dipsomaniacs  are  not  admitted,  or,  if  admitted,  may  be  expelled. 

(4)  The  special  aim  of  the  Colonies  is  to  secure  the  permanent  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  colonists. 

(5)  The  house  regulations  of  the  Colonies  are  the  same  throughout. 

(6)  Board  and  lodging  must  not  be  in  excess  of  the  strictest  requirements. 
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(7)  The  scale  of  pay  (board,  lodging,  and  payment  in  cash  or  clothes,  etc.), 
must  be  lower  than  the  daily  wages  prevailing  in  the  locality, 
j  (8)  Dismissal  is  the  only  form  of  punishment.    [This  involves,  however, 

'  the  forfeiture  of  the  colonist's  accumulated  earnings,  if  any.] 

(9)  Colonists  expelled  for  bad  behaviour  shall  not  be  admitted  into  another 
Colony  without  the  consent  of  the  Colony  which  discharged  them. 

While  these  are  the  general  principles  followed  by  the  Labour  Colony  Associations, 
each  local  association  is  free  to  introduce  such  modifications  as  it  thinks  desirable.  Thus 
I  the  Hamburg  Colony  does  not  profess  to  admit  persons,  not  being  citizens  of  the  Free  State 
'  or  having  their  settlement  therein,  who  have  not  worked  at  least  twelve  months  in  the 
town,  unless  they  are  discharged  prisoners,  in  which  case  no  condition  applies.    The  same 
|i  Colony  also  gives  special  consideration  to  men  discharged  as  cured  from  the  lunatic 
asylum,  and  male  cripples  of  Hamburg  who  are  capable  of  being  trained  to  work.  In 
general,  the  association  declines  "  on  principle  "  to  admit  "  all  those  men  for  whose  main- 
tenance the  State  of  Hamburg  is  not  responsible,  and  refers  these  to  their  communes 
of  settlement  or  to  the  Colony  of  their  own  home." 

The  sources  of  revenue  are  the  subscriptions  and  donations  of  members  of  the  Labour 
Colony  Associations,  grants  in  many  cases  from  provincial,  district,  and  municipal  authori- 
ties, church  and  house-to-house  collections,  miscellaneous  gifts,  and  finally  the  proceeds  of 
the  colonists'  labour. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  provision  made  by  the  whole  of  the  Colonies, 
with  the  number  of  persons  admitted,  refused  admission,  and  discharged,  during  the 
years  1895  to  1906  :—  ^  


1^95. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

NuiTiLer  of  Colonies  in  ex- 

26 

28 

29 

29 

3. 

32 

32 

34 

34 

34 

33 

34 

istence  at  beginninfj  of 

year. 

NuniLer    of    persons  for 

3,179 

3,265 

3,253 

3,390 

3,500 

3,660 

3,632 

4,011 

3,978 

4,143 

4,256 

4,482 

whom  accomnioilation 

existed  in   Colonies  at 

end  of  year. 

Number   of  persons  ad- 
mitted to  Colonies  in 

7,869 

7,646 

7,191 

7,333 

7,244 

7,494 

8,823 

10,046 

10,307 

9,819 

10,009 

9,113 

year. 

Numljer  of  person  =!  refused 

3,521 

3,096 

1,325 

1,181 

1,158 

1,384 

3,342 

3,476 

2,793 

2,481 

2,172 

1,417 

admission  to  Co'onies  in 

year. 

Number  of  persons  who 

7.832 

7,806 

7,172 

7,583 

7,065 

7,228 

8,487 

9,756 

10,338 

9,891 

10,055 

9,408 

left  Colonies  in  year. 

Number  of  persons  remain- 

3,024 

2,918 

2,937 

2,804 

2,982 

3,258 

3,-594 

3,999 

3,968 

3,897 

3,835 

3.590 

ing  in  Colonies  at  end 

of  year. 

Number  of  Days  of  Work 

Not 

631,477 

604,102 

653,012 

633,983 

677,782 

786,569 

899,114 

939,276 

887,695 

Not 

826,931 

performed  by  colonists 

stated. 

stated. 

in  ytar. 

Age  of  the  Colonists. 

The  ages  of  the  persons  admitted  to  the  Colonies  during  the  years  1895  to  1906  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Nambsr  of  persons  admitted  to  Colonies  whose  Age  was  as  shown  in  the  preceding  column. 


Age. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906.' 

Under  15  j-ears 

3 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

15  and  under  17  years 

\  sie/ 

53 

47 

38 

22 

8 

28 

26 

33 

27 

25 

15 

n  „     „  21  „ 

1  { 

540 

410 

402 

323 

324 

450 

536 

567 

500 

486 

421 

21  „       „     31  „ 

1,809 

1,500 

1,361 

1,396 

1,297 

1,288 

1,545 

2,078 

2,081 

1,848 

1,838 

1,519 

31  „       „     51  „ 

4,177 

4,187 

3,809 

3,996 

3,993 

4,156 

4,527 

5,192 

5,263 

5,194 

5,264 

4,798 

51   „       „     61  „ 

1,056 

1,138 

1,252 

1,197 

1,293 

1,373 

1,777 

1,760 

1,843 

1,765 

1,864 

1,820 

61   .       „     71  „ 

1  311 

225] 

284 

278 

284 

325 

431 

426 

474 

403 

493 

505 

71  and  over 

27 

26 

31 

17 

43 

26 

26 

21 

39 

35 

Age  not  ascert  lined 

20 

19 

Total  - 

7,869 

7,646 

7,191 

7,3.33 

7,244 

7,494 

8,823 

j  10,046 

10,307 

9,819 

10,009 

9,113 
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It  will  be  seen  that  a  majority  of  the  persons  admitted  are  between  the  ages  of  thiity- 
one  and  fifty-one  years,  but  that  the  number  aged  filty-one  or  more  is  considerable.  Of 
the  colonists  admitted  in  1906,  52  "7  per  cent,  were  between  thirty-one  and  fifty-one 
years  old,  and  25*9  per  cent,  above  fifty  years  old  ;  in  1905,  the  percentages  were  52-6 
and  23  •  9  respectively,  and  in  1904,  52  •  9  and  22-9. 

Married  and  Single  Colonists. 
The  conjugal  position  of  the  colonists  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Conjugal 
condition. 

Number  of 

was 

persons  admitted  whose  conjugal  position 
as  shown  in  the  preceding  column. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Unmarried  ... 

6,195 

6,027 

5,580 

5,624 

5j554 

5,720 

6,749 

7,688 

7,949 

7,580 

7,683 

6,898 

Married   -      -      -  - 

463 

364 

337 

347 

354 

312 

380 

476 

482 

437 

455 

368 

Separated  ... 

386 

392 

431 

451 

432 

473 

575 

609 

606 

607 

652 

620 

Widowed .      -       -  . 

651 

691 

662 

716 

703 

789 

855 

978 

944 

891 

891 

901 

Divorced  .... 

174 

172 

181 

195 

201 

200 

244 

295 

307 

304 

328 

326 

Not  stated 

20 

19 

Total  - 

7,869 

7,646 

7,191 

7,333 

7,244 

7,494 

8,823 

10,046 

10,307 

9,819 

10,009 

9,113 

So  far  as  the  Colony  authorities  can  ascertain,  therefore,  the  great  bulk  of  the  men 
admitted  every  year  are  unmarried.  The  percentage  of  single  men  in  1906  was  75*7 
percent,  of  the  whole,  in  1905,  76 '8  per  cent.,  and  in  1904,  77*2  per  cent. 

Past  Occupations  of  the  Colonists. 
The  following  is  a  classification  of  the  colonists  according  to  their  past  occupations  : — 


Number  of  persons  admitted  whose  previous  trade  or  occupatioa 
was  as  shown  in  the  first  column. 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

"Workmen"   (trade  not 
distinguished). 

\ 

2,434 

2,219 

2,210 

2,173 

2,212 

2,740 

3,138 

2,911 

2,826 

3,246 

2,772 

Building  trades 

655 

664 

6.59 

579 

687 

768 

834 

918 

799 

801 

804 

Metal  and  engineering 

632 

571 

609 

588 

685 

934 

1,070 

997 

918 

847 

760 

Mining    -      .       .  - 

37 

28 

48 

53 

49 

72 

98 

69 

85 

67 

42 

Textile    .      -      -  . 

187 

170 

203 

19-1 

209 

280 

211 

219 

247 

210 

202 

Clothing  and  cleaning 

579 

487 

587 

517 

421 

471 

504 

504 

504 

530 

497 

Transport .... 

115 

113 

112 

120 

139 

149 

158 

154 

139 

142 

114 

Agriculture  and  fishing  - 

543 

551 

570 

757 

807 

803 

1,071 

1,308 

1,174 

962 

875 

Printing,     paper,  and 
leather. 

)  7869' 

232 

220 

206 

242 

245 

266 

319 

288 

273 

226 

254 

Woodworking  - 

308 

330 

274 

290 

353 

399 

413 

359 

386 

414 

404 

Chemical  and  pottery 

223 

227 

251 

245 

247 

299 

273 

257 

276 

277 

242 

Food  and  tobacco  ■ 

635 

611 

569 

573 

512 

532 

609 

669 

701 

720 

659 

Commerce 

467 

458 

395 

357 

368 

448 

545 

600 

593 

689 

569 

Hairdressers,  etc.  - 

105 

98 

99 

73 

88 

92 

94 

116 

103 

112 

115 

Officials,  surveyors,  etc.  - 

173 

164 

170 

153 

150 

150 

161 

118 

1?5 

142 

129 

Domestic  service 

65 

50 

52 

63 

46 

66 

97 

108 

56 

94 

76 

Miscellaneous  - 

256 

230 

319 

267 

276 

334 

451 

693 

614 

630 

599 

Unspecified 

/ 

20 

19 

Total  . 

7,869* 

7,646 

7,191 

7,333 

7,244 

7,494 

8,823 

10,046 

10,307 

9,819 

10,009 

9,113 

*  It  is  not  possible  to  tabulate  here  the  classification  according  to  occupations  of  the  7,869  colonists  admitted  in  1895. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  how  far  the  colonists  belong  to  the  class  whose  unemploy- 
ment is  due  to  one  or  other  of  many  causes  which  do  not  imply  actual  culpabihty. 
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The  rules  of  the  Central  Board,  far  from  discriminating,  provide  for  the  admission 
j|  of  all  necessitous  men  who  have  "  suffered  inward  or  outward  shipwreck,"  provided  they 
are  able-bodied,  and  the  reports  of  the  various  Colonies  show  that  such  inmates  fotm  the 
great  majority.  Not  only  so,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  enter  the  farm  Colonies 
'  are  vagrants  and  work-shirkers,  who  have  loafed  their  manhood  away  and  whose  last 
i  desire,  in  seeking  admission,  is  to  be  reformed. 

The  great  difference  between  the  town  and  the  country  Colony  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
former  does  not  harbour  the  habitual  tramp,  though  unskilled  labourers  form  the  majority 
of  its  colonists. 

)       Herr  A.  F.  Schlunk,  Director  of  the  Berlin  Industrial  Colony,  writes  : — 

"  Our  colonists  have  been  for  the  most  part  townsmen,  rarely  countrymen.  This  could  at  ouce  bo 
perceived  from  their  appearance.  Starvation  and  rags  were  buc  seldom  in  evidence.  Whether  it  can  be  said 
that  our  people  were  also  morally  superior  to  the  men  received  in  the  country  Colonies  is  another  question. 
Certain  it  is  that  it  has  been  our  constant  task  to  combat  untruthfulness,  drunkenness,  and  other  vices,  and 
also  laziness.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  have  been  represented  in  the  Colony.  The  majority  of  the 
inmates  were  casual  labourers,  or  unskilled  labourers  in  factories,  but  we  have  also  had  tradesmen,  waiters, 
artisans,  clerks,  university  men,  and  professional  men."  ^ 

j)  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  colonists  classified  as  belonging  to 
skilled  trades  actually  followed  their  occupation  at  a  recent  date.  The  fact  that  the 
men  who  enter  the  Colonies  are  for  the  most  part  social  wrecks,  and  that  more  than  one 

I  half  of  those  admitted  every  year  have  been  in  a  Colony  before — often  several  if  not  many 

.times — would  seem  to  justify  the  assumption  that  most  of  the  colonists  described  as  above 
are  no  longer  fit  or  able  to  follow  their  trades,  so  that  the  dividing  line  between  them  and 
the  unskilled  labourer  is  a  more  or  less  imaginary  one.  There  is  also  general  agreement 
that  the  majority  of  the  colonists  classified  simply  as  "  workmen  "  belonged  to  the  un- 
skilled class.    It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  the  main  the  Colonies  are  fed  from  the 

I  ranks  of  the  inefficients  and  incapables. 

There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  efficient  workmen  displaced  in  times  of  industrial 
j  depression  make  use  of  the  Colonies  to  any  appreciable  extent.    It  is  significant,  for 

example,  that  there  is  a  marked  constancy  in  the  small  number  of  miners  admitted,  and 

that  the  proportion  of  colonists  described  as  belonging  to  the  metal  and  engineering 
[  iarades  was  only  1-5  per  cent,  less  in  the  years  1905  and  1906,  which  were  years  of  special 

activity  in  these  trades,  than  in  the  years  of  depression  1900  and  1901  (8 "4  against  9-9 

per  cent.). 

On  this  subject  the  Director  of  the  Hamburg  Industrial  Colony  writes  : — 

j        "  Our  colonists  are  almost  wholly  second  and  fourth-rate  men  who  can  no  longer  keep  abreast  of  the 
I'  demands  made  upon  labour  outside.    Only  a  very  small  percentage  come  to  the  Colony  owing  to  the  \m- 
favourable  condition  of  the  labour  market— in  times  of  economic  depression,  perhaps  10  to  15  per  cent." 

So,  too,  the  Director  of  the  Berlin  Colony,  which  is  likewise  industrial,  and  is  recruited 
specially  from  the  urban  labouring  class,  says  : — 

"  My  experience  would  almost  justify  me  in  saying  that  our  typical  colonist  is  lower  than  the  typical 
agricultural  colouist,  because  the  excrescence  of  the  entire  nation  concentrates  in  the  large  towns.  Such  people 
only  stay  a  few  days  in  a  Colony,  then  go,  for  the  work  and  stern  discipline  are  uncongenial  to  them.  In 
intelligence,  however,  the  urban  colonists  are  perhaps  superior  to  the  rural." 


There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  period  of  sojourn  in  the  Colonies,  for  though 
every  endeavour  is  made  to  restrict  the  stay  to  from  two  to  four  months,  great  latitude 
is  allowed  to  the  directors,  according  to  the  pressure  of  new  applicants,  the  season  of 
the  year,  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  individual  circumstances  of  the  colonists.  In  prac- 
tice it  is  found  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  colonists  leave  within  the  first  two 
months,  but  the  majority  of  these  either  go  without  permission,  or  are  discharged  for 
misconduct,  idleness,  or  other  causes  of  complaint.  The  proportion  that  remain  for  a  longer 
period  is  indicated  by  the  following  table.  A  certain  proportion  of  those  given  in  the  table  as 


Length  of  Stay. 
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having  been  less  than  two  months  in  the  Colonies  at  the  end  of  the  year,  no  doubt 
prolong  their  stay  to  more  than  two  months. 


Duration. 

Number  of  persons  remaining  in  the  Colonies  at  the  end  of  each  year,*  whose  stay 
in  the  Colonies  had  then  extended  to  the  period  stated  in  the  first  column. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Less  tlian  2  niontlis  - 

1,473 

1,601 

1,355 

1,484 

1,581 

1,572 

1,754 

1,837 

1,796 

1,832 

1,612 

2  up  to  4  months  .       -       -  - 

718 

640 

699 

7C.3 

842 

975 

1,003 

933 

959 

931 

942 

*          6     „       -       -       -  - 

318 

269 

336 

334 

362 

485 

530 

462 

451 

407 

401 

6    „   12    „       -  _  -       -  - 

264 

269 

278 

264 

291 

346 

479 

479 

405 

397 

369 

145 

158 

133 

137 

182 

216 

233 

257 

286 

268 

266 

Total  .... 

2,918 

2,937 

2,S04 

2,982 

3,258 

3,594 

3,999 

3,968 

3,897 

3,835 

3,590 

*  Tlie  figures  are  not  given  for  1895. 

Kegarding  the  colonists  who  are  shown  as  remaining  longer  than  a  year,  it  should  be 
stated  that  most  of  these  are  steady,  responsible  men  who  have  made  themselves  useful  as 
foremen  and  trainers  of  the  inexperienced  new  arrivals,  and  many  are  virtually  permanent 
employees,  in  receipt  of  moderate  wages  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging. 

The  friends  of  the  Labour  Colonies  are  not  insensible  to  the  inadequacy  of  a  short  term 
of  residence  in  these  institutions,  and  admit  that  there  would  be  far  greater  hope  of  pro- 
ducing a  lasting  impression  upon  inveterate  idlers,  if  it  were  possible  to  retain  them  for  a 
much  longer  time.  Thus  a  speaker  at  the  1904  meeting  of  the  Central  Board  of  Labour 
Colonies  said  : — 

"  According  to -the  regulations  prevailing  in  our  Colonies,  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  inmates  are 
required  to  bind  themselves  to  stay  in  a  Colony,  even  in  the  case  of  men  who  apply  for  admission  on 
five,  six,  or  more  successive  occasions,  is  only  three  to  four  months.  Of  this  fact  advantage  has 
been  taken  by  many  colonists.  These  men  obtain  admission  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  as  soon  as  the 
song  of  the  lark  is  heard  again  in  the  land,  start  on  the  tramp  once  more,  with  joy  in  their  hearts,  with 
a  good  suit  of  clothes  on  their  backs,  with  stomachs  renovated,  and  with  the  money  they  have  earned 
in  the  Colony  in  their  pockets,  leaving  the  Colony  authorities,  who  are  anxiously  thinking  how  they 
are  to  get  their  sowing  done  at  once,  and  later  on  get  in  as  big  a  harvest  as  may  be,  with  nothing  but  a 
lot  of  cripples  remaining  in  the  institution.  In  the  autumn  and  when  winter  is  drawing  near,  these  swallows 
then  fly  back  to  their  old  nests  ;  and  of  course  the  Colony  cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to  refuse  admission  to  these 
men  who  come  with  profound  professions  of  repentance  and  of  disgust  with  all  evil  ways  of  life.  Accordingly 
the  men  are  re-admitted,  only  to  play  the  same  old  game  again  next  spring. 

"  Really,  we  have  been  a  patient  lot  of  people  !  For  twenty  years  we  have  put  up  with  this  state  of 
things,  and  this  though,  so  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  colonists  were  concerned,  we  never  saw  any  material 
improvement  take  place  in  the  character  of  these  people.  Indeed,  many  of  the  directors  and  committees 
managing  Colonies  always  considered,  nay  still  consider,  that  no  fault  is  to  be  found  with  this  state  of  things, 
because,  so  they  tell  us,  it  cannot  be  altered,  and  our  colonists,  at  any  rate  the  majority  of  them,  according  to 
their  opinion,  remain,  whatever  one  does,  just  the  same  as  before.  If  all  this  be  granted,  then  such  a  state 
of  things  would  justify  the  present  arrangements,  under  which  the  agreements  with  our  colonists  are  for  a 
stay  of  from  three  to  four  months.  But  since  years  of  ample  experience  have  taught  us  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  stay  of  three  or  four  months  in  a  Labour  Colony  to  effect  an  alteration  in  or  cure  a  man  who  has  led 
a  life  of  vice  for  years,  sometimes  for  very  many  years,  we  ought,  if  we  want  to  do  any  real  work,  to  alter 
the  regulations  of  our  Colonies.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  recidivist  colonists  should  not  be  bound  in  the 
first  instance  to  a  stay  of  twelve  instead  of  three  months  ;  and  then  if  such  a  man,  after  the  expiration  of 
his  twelve  months'  period,  leaves  the  Colony  and  comes  back  again  in  a  dilapidated  and  miserable  condition, 
nothing  prevents  our  binding  him  to  a  stay  in  the  Colony  of  two  years  duration."  * 

The  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  large  extension  of  the  period  of  detention 
are : — 

(1)  It  might  undidy  emphasise  the  idea  of  coercion,  whereas  the  Colonies 
now  lay  stress  upon  their  philanthropic  and  voluntary  basis. 

(2)  The  unwillingness  of  the  men  themselves  would  probably  prove  insuper- 
able ;  and 

(3)  The  inadequacy  of  the  accommodation. 

The  last  obstacle  is,  for  the  present,  sufficiently  deterrent.  Already  the  capacity  of 
most  of  the  Colonies  is  taxed  to  the  full,  and  if  the  period  of  stay  were  even  doubled,  it 
would  involve  a  largely  increased  number  of  rejections  or  the  extension  and  multiphca- 
tion  of  the  existing  Colonies  at  great  cost, 

*  "  Der  Wanderer,"  March,  1904,  pp.  87,  88. 
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Applications  for  Admission  Refused. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  applications  for  admission  refused  since 
1894,  and  the  reasons  for  such  refusal : — ■ 


Cause. 


Number  of  persons  to  whom  admission  to  the  Colonies  was  refused  for  the  cause  statnl 

in  tbe  first  column. 


1895. 

1896. 

1S97. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Lack  of  room  - 

1,406 

798 

382 

351 

376 

720 

2,142 

2,134 

1,438 

958 

858 

365 

Not  belonging  to  distr"ct  - 

1,106 

1,454 

299 

234 

181 

91 

394 

402 

285 

299 

212 

164 

Too  young 

25 

12 

14 

10 

11 

10 

14 

11 

19 

15 

6 

Too  old  - 

* 

59 

12 

16 

6 

12 

19 

18 

49 

94 

72 

42 

Illness  .... 

255 

109 

106 

110 

109 

100 

134 

103 

170 

216 

140 

100 

Unfit  for  work 

* 

91 

92 

79 

71 

49 

71 

75 

116 

121 

115 

84 

Intemperance  - 

33 

43 

36 

32 

26 

28 

36 

42 

43 

70 

60 

43 

On  "  Black  List "  - 

• 

J  97 

138 

153 

177 

200 

235 

216 

173 

157 

165 

Other  reasons 

*721 

1  517 

1  289 

207 

226 

196 

336 

453 

405 

531 

543 

448 

Tutal 

3,521 

3,096 

1,325 

1,181 

1,158 

1,384 

3,342 

3,476 

2,793 

2,481 

2,172 

1,417 

*  In  tlie  fijiures  for  1895,  the  "too  young,"  "too  old,"  and  "  unfit  for  work,"  and  "  oa  black  list"  are  included  in 
the  "  other  reasons  "  group. 

•  It  would  f  ppear  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  refusals  to  receive  applicants  into  the 
Colonies  have  been  due  to  reasons  wholly  unconnected  with  their  merit  or  demerit.  Of 
the  applicants  refused  admission  because  of  "  lack  of  room  "  in  the  years  1904,  1905,  and 
1906,  viz.,  958,  858,  and  365  respectively,  the  largest  number,  fell  in  each  year  to  January, 
viz.,  167,  163,  and  99,  respectively.  The  applicants  refused  admission  because  on  the 
"black  list"  are  men  who  have  seriously  misconducted  themselves  in  one  of  the  Colonies, 
but  this  list,  though  regularly  exchanged  between  the  Colonies,  would  appear  to  be  some- 
what indulgently  applied. 

Seasonal  Pressure  of  Admissions. 

One  of  the  practical  difficulties  by  which  all  the  agricultural  Colonies  are  faced  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  number  of  admissions  invariably  fall  to  the  winter  months,  when 
outdoor  work  is  least  abundant,  while  on  the  other  hand  some  of  the  Colonies  experience 
a  dearth  of  labour  when  it  is  most  needed,  as  at  harvest  time.  As  a  rule,  nearly  twice 
as  many  men  are  admitted  in  November  as  in  the  months  of  spring  and  summer.  The 
following  table  shows  the  maximum  and  minimum  monthly  admissions,  and  the  monthly 
average  for  the  past  seven  years  : — 


Year. 

Maximum  Adaiissions. 

Minimum 

Admissions. 

Monthly  Average 
for  the  Year. 

No. 

Month. 

No. 

Month. 

1900      ...  - 

1,0.39 

November 

436 

February 

625 

1901  .... 

1,151 

>) 

537 

)> 

735 

1902      .       -       -  . 

1,124 

>> 

654 

)) 

837 

190.3      -       -       -  - 

1,253 

)> 

733 

April 

859 

1904      .       -       -  . 

1,202 

)) 

674 

March 

818 

1905      -       -       -  - 

1,141 

693 

July 

834 

1906      ...  - 

1,062 

!) 

575 

June 

759 

It  has  not  been  found  that  the  w^ork  of  the  Colonies  has  any  influence  upon  the  rates 
of  wages  of  free  labour.  In  the  first  place  the  number  of  the  colonists  is  not  large  enough, 
and  the  produce  sent  into  the  open  market  is,  to  some  extent,  of  a  non-competitive 
character,  as  in  the  case  of  peat,  faggots,  &c.  ;  moreover,  such  competition  as  the 
Colonies  offer  is  at  best  the  competition  of  very  inferior  labour,  for  which  there  is  little 
demand  outside.  Finally,  the  Colonies  produce  in  the  main  for  their  own  consumption, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  farm  produce,  comparatively  little  of  which  can  be 
spared  for  the  market.  Such  competition  as  exists  is  that  offered  by  the  industrial 
departments,  yet  even  here  it  is  held  to  be  insignificant. 

429.— IX.  5  H 
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Re-admissions  to  Colonies. 

The  proportion  of  admissions  of  persons  who  have  previously  been  inmates  of  the 
same  or  other  Colonies  is  very  large.  The  recidivists  in  1906  numbered  5,785  out  of  a  total 
of  9,113  admissions,  being  63-5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  in  1905  they  were  5,896  out  of 
10,009,  or  58  •  9  per  cent.  ;  and  in  1904  they  were  5,745,  out  of  9,819,  equal  to  58  •  5  per  cent. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  covering  eleven  years,  that  a  large  number  have 
been  admitted  four,  five,  and  six  times,  and  even  oftener  : — 


Repeated  Admission. 


Number  of  persons  admitted  to  Colonies  who  had  been  admitted  to  a  Colony  on  the 
number  of  previous  occasions  shown  in  the  first  column. 


1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Never  previously  admitted  to  a 
Colony. 

2,353 

2,156 

2,829 

2,688 

2,890 

3,774 

4,293 

4,351 

4,074 

4,113 

3,32S 

Previously  admitted  : — 

On  1  occasion   .       -       .  . 

1,118 

1,561 

1,670 

1,577 

1,569 

1,693 

2,039 

2,211 

2,062 

2,066 

1,760 

,,  2  occasions  -       -       .  . 

552 

754 

994 

1,006 

998 

1,033 

1,136 

1,236 

1,213 

1,200 

1,205 

„  3       „  .... 

359 

443 

617 

628 

661 

689 

747 

792 

742 

750 

808 

„  4       „  .... 

192 

270 

SSI 

412 

438 

460 

454 

473 

498 

508 

557 

5       „  .... 

138 

154 

228 

282 

264 

330 

364 

312 

345 

334 

338 

„  6      „  .... 

69 

120 

173 

209 

189 

250 

280 

255 

217 

259 

260 

On  more  than  6  occasions 

136 

203 

441 

442 

485 

574 

733 

658 

668 

779 

857 

Information  wanting  . 

2,729 

1,530 

20 

19 

Total     .      -      .  - 

7,646 

7,191 

7,333 

7,244 

7,494 

8,823 

10,046 

10,307 

9,819 

10,009 

9,113 

Reasons  for  Leaving  the  Colonies. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  colonists  have  left  during  the  years  1895  to  1906 
are  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 


Circumstances. 


Number  of  pei'sons  who  left  the  Colonies  in  the  circumstances 
stated  in  the  first  column. 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Discharged  at  own  desire 

4,316 

4,241 

3,972 

4,146 

3,895 

3,929 

4,761 

5,638 

6,167 

5,514 

5,523 

5,073 

Went  to  situations  found 
by  themselves. 

847 

889 

874 

958 

837 

75ff 

842 

952 

1,006 

1,129 

983 

882 

Went  to  situations  found 
by  Colonies. 

1,039 

1,211 

911 

877 

711 

707 

636 

924 

960 

783 

882 

792 

Rejoined  their  families  - 

191 

171 

148 

179 

162 

161 

163 

232 

289 

437 

407 

361 

Dismissed  :— 

On  account  of  sickness 

22 

191 

148 

187 

210 

308 

244 

259 

336 

339 

328 

As  incapable  of  labour 

237 

233 

71 

80 

49 

52 

64 

80 

75 

66 

81 

47 

At  request  of  authori- 
ties. 

115 

83 

64 

72 

72 

104 

114 

119 

105 

86 

144 

84 

For    bad  behaviour, 

drunkenness,  etc. 
For  laziness  - 

-  600 

637 

f  454 
I  175 

497 
191 

501 
220 

635 
203 

813 
253 

789 
271 

693 
309 

600 
359 

429 
175 

400 
160 

Refusal  to  work*  - 

684 

779 

On  expiration  of  time  - 

254 

106 

110 

171 

163 

214 

221 

223 

167 

194 

78 

160 

Left  without  notice 

189 

190 

189 

233 

248 

240 

233 

254 

259 

356 

295 

322 

Died       ...  - 

14 

23 

13 

31 

20 

16 

19 

30 

30 

31 

35 

20 

Circumstances  not  stated 

60 

19 

Total 

7,832 

7,806 

7,172 

7,583 

7,065 

7,228 

8,487 

9,756 

10,.338 

9,891 

10,055 

9,408 

*  Not  separately  classified  prior  to  1905. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the  above  classification,  which  relates  for  the  most 
part  to  agricultural  Colonies,  a  similar  classification  of  the  whole  of  the  colonists  who  were 
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discharged  from  the  Hamburg  Industrial  Colony  from  its  establishment  to  the  end  of 


1906  :— 

Discharged  at  own  desire   2,554 

Went  to  situations  found  by  themselves   909 

Went  to  situations  found  by  Colony   797 

Rejoined  their  families   29 

Dismissed — 

On  account  of  sickness   201 

At  request  of  the  authorities   83 

For  bad  behaviour   277 

For  drunkenness   116 

For  laziness,  refusal  to  work,  and  infraction  of  rules    -       .       .       .  307 

On  expiration  of  time  -  11 

On  "  Black  List  "   9 

Left  without  notice   376 

Died   36 

Sent  to  Penal  Workhouse  and  Poorhouse      -       -       ...       .       -  8 

I                   Total   5,713 


Every  effoit  is  made  to  procure  work  for  colonists  who  conduct  themselves  satis- 
factorily, but  it  would  appear  that  only  in  a  small  minority  of  cases  is  there  clear  evidence 
that  such  colonists  go  direct  to  situations.  Of  57,935  persons  who  passed  through  the 
Colonies  during  the  six  years  1901  to  1906,  5,794,  or  10*0  per  cent.,  went  to  situations  found 
by  themselves  ;  and  4,977,  or  8-6  per  cent.,  to  situations  found  for  them  ;  while  32,676, 
or  56 "4  per  cent.,  were  discharged  at  their  own  desire  ;  1,889,  or  3 '3  per  cent.,  rejoined 
their  families  ;  1,719,  or  3'0  per  cent.,  left  without  notice  ("  disappeared  secretly  ")  often 
taking  good  clothes  with  them  ;  and  6,714,  or  11-6  per  cent.,  were  discharged  for  bad 
conduct,  laziness,  or  refusal  to  work. 

Agricultural  versus  Industrial  Colonies. 

For  each  of  the  two  types  of  Colonies,  agricultural  and  industrial,  peculiar  merits  are 
claimed.  It  is  an  advantage  of  the  rural  Colony  that  work  of  some  kinds  can  be  found  at 
most  times  for  all  classes  of  men  who  are  willing  and  physically  capable,  while  employ- 
ment in  an  industrial  Colony  always  requires  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  and  adapta- 
bility.   The  Director  of  the  Berlin  Colony  writes  : — 

"  We  can  only  admit  a  small  number  of  unskilled  labourers  here,  because  we  carry  on  industry  almost 
exclusively,  and  such  men,  especially  if  up  in  years,  can  be  taught  with  difficulty." 

This  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  the  town  Colonies  are  compelled  to  curtail  the 
period  of  sojourn  more  rigorously  than  the  rural  Colonies,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  1906  there  were  3*2  admissions  for  every  "place"  provided  in  the  three 
Colonies  of  the  former  kind,  against  1*9  admissions  to  every  "  place  "  provided  by  the 
Colonies  of  the  latter  kind. 

The  general  experience  would  appear  to  be  that  employment  on  the  spot  in  industrial 
work  is  most  expedient  for  the  urban  labourer,  and  that  the  rural  Colony  specially  meets 
the  case  of  the  roaming  population  which  does  not  make  the  towns  a  final  objective.  The 
Director  of  the  Berlin  Colony  writes  : — 

"  The  townsman  will  not  go  on  to  the  land,  and  is  less  adaptable  than  the  rural  labourer  to  agricultural 
work,  just  as  the  rural  labourer  can  be  less  usefully  employed  in  industrial  work." 

The  Director  of  the  Hamburg  Colony  comes  to  the  same  conclusion.     He  writes  : — 
"  Our  experience  here  is  that  industrial  employment  is  to  be  preferred  for  a  town  Colony." 

The  foregoing  general  observations  may  be  supplemented  by  a  brief  description 
of  typical  agricultural  and  industrial  Colonies. 


429.— IX. 
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THE  WILHELMSDORF  AGEICULTURAL  COLONY. 

5.'  There  is  essential  similarity  between  agricultural  Colonies  in  general,  whether  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  or  Holland,  and  to  describe  one  is  to  describe  all.  One 
Colony  has  more  arable  land  than  another,  one  may  give  special  prominence  to  grazing, 
but  mixed  farming  is  common  to  all,  and  outdoor  work  is  the  almost  exclusive  source  of 
employment  during  more  than  half  the  year. 

These  Colonies  have  invariably  been  established  on  unreclaimed  land,  generally  in  the 
midst  of  heath  or  moor,  which  does  net,  however,  necessarily  imply  in  Germany  bleak, 
elevated  land  such  as  is  in  England  used  for  sheep  pasturage  or  given  over  to  game.  Estates 
of  this  kind  have  been  acquired,  both  on  the  ground  of  policy  and  of  expense.  Not  only 
do  they  ensure  the  desirable  seclusion,  but  land  already  under  cultivation  would  have  been 
prohibitive  in  cost,  and  would  net  have  offered  employment  of  the  kind  desired. 

Such  a  Colony  is  Wilhelmsdorf,  the  parent  Colony  in  Germany.  Its  entire  area  is 
about  1,600  acres,  of  which  300  acres  are  cropped,  the  remainder  being  pasturage, 
plantations,  and  still  unreclaimed  land.  The  following  observations  refer  to  this  Colony 
particularly,  though  they  apply  with  slight  modification  to  the  farm  Colonies  generally. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  Wilhelmsdorf  Colony  at  the  beginning  of  the  financial 
year  1906-7  (April  1st)  was  150,  the  new  admissions  of  the  year  were  437,  and  the 
discharges  numbered  429,  leaving  158  colonists  on  March  31st,  1907. 

An  applicant  for  admission  is  first  asked  to  produce  his  travelling  pass  or  other  satis- 
factory papers  of  "legitimation,"  and  if  without  he  is  enjoined  to  procure  a  travelling  pass 
by  working  at  a  Relief  Station  or  a  Police  Station  Workyard,  and  then  return,  as  he  may 
do,  in  two  or  three  days.  On  being  admitted  into  the  Colony  the  newcomer  is  duly 
acquainted  with  the  regulations,  and  is  required  to  sign  his  acceptance  of  the  same,  and 
especially  to  pledge  himself  to  remain  for  a  minimum  term,  and  to  comply  with  the  orders 
of  all  his  superiors.  The  Colonies  possess  no  legal  powers  of  detention,  however,  and  if  a 
colonist  becomes  dissatisfied  with  his  life  of  industry  after  a  few  days'  or  weeks'  trial,  and 
"secretly  disappears,"  as  the  official  phrase  runs,  no  attempt  is  made  to  find  him ;  he  is 
simply  entered  on  the  "  black  list  "  in  view  of  a  possible  re-appearance  later. 

If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  man  arrives  ill-fed,  he  is  at  once  given  nutritious  food, 
and  for  several  days  he  is  put  to  light  labour.  In  due  time  he  is  placed  in  a  gang  of 
workers,  and  so  falls  into  the  normal  life  of  the  Colony. 

Although  the  colonists  are  not  conceded  any  legal  claim  to  wages,  a  small  payment 
IS  generally  made  to  them  after  several  weeks  by  way  of  encouragement  and  of  help  when 
the  time  of  discharge  arrives.  There  is  no  uniform  scale,  the  c  irector — generally  known  as 
"  House  Father  "  (Hausvater) — having  a  free  hand  in  the  matter,  but  the  usual  recompense 
is  2|d.  or  3d.  per  day.  These  earnings  are  placed  to  every  man's  credit,  and  out  of  them  he 
may  purchase  cheap  clothing  and  luxuries  (like  tobacco),  while  the  balance  is  paid  to  him  or 
to  some  responsible  person  on  his  behalf  when  he  leaves  the  Colony.  The  wages  received 
by  127  colonists  at  Wilhelmsdorf  in  July,  1904,  were  as  follows  : — Four  bricklayers,  en- 
gaged on  the  erection  of  an  additional  dormitory,  9d.  per  day  ;  seven  stable  men,  one 
painter,  and  one  shoemaker,  6d.  ;  three  stable  men,  and  one  tailor,  3|d.  ;  and  sixty-two 
other  men,  3d.  ;   forty-eight  colonists  received  no  payment. 

Occasionally  a  substantial  sum  has  accumulated  by  the  time  a  colonist  leaves,  but 
more  usually  the  wages  afford  little  margin  beyond  the  cost  of  clothing  and  tobacco,  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  colonists  "  secretly  disappear  "  as  soon  as  they  have  obtained 
a  new  outfit,  leaving  the  Colony  in  debt.  This  is  one  of  the  risks  which,  in  the  absence  of 
powers  of  detention,  the  Colonies  are  compelled  to  run,  yet  the  aggregate  loss  caused 
in  this  way  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  total  expenditure  which  is  not  covered 
by  the  proceeds  of  the  colonists'  labour. 
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The  day  is  divided  differently  according  to  the  seasons.  The  following  is  the  time- 
table observed  at  Wilhelmsdorf  : — 


Winter. 

Late  Spring. 

Summer. 

a.m. 

a.m. 

a.m. 

5.0  to  5.30 

4.30 

4.  0 

6.0  to  6.30 

6.  0 

6.  0 

First  breakfast  ------- 

5.20  to  5.50 

4.50 

•  4.20 

Morning  Service  -       -      -       .       -       .  . 

5.40  to  6.10 

5.10 

4.40 

Second  breakfast 

9.0 

8.30 

8.30 

noon 

noon 

nooa 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

Afternoon  meal  (carried  to  the  fields)  -       -  . 

3.30 

3.30 

5.50 

7.  0 

8.  0 

The  following  is  the  usual  menu,  though  there  are  modifications  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year  : — 

First  breakfast         -       -       •    Coffee,  black  bread,  beet  jelly. 
Second  breakfast      -       -       -    Lard  or  butter  or  cheese,  black 

bread. 

Dinner  Vegetables  with  potatoes,  pig's  fat 

three  times  a  week. 

Afternoon  meal        -       -       -    Coffee,  bread  and  lard. 

Supper  Milk  (or  rice,  or  peas),  sc  up,  potatoes, 

herring  occasionally. 

The  colonists  are  put  to  whatever  farm  work  may  require  doing — digging,  manure 
spreading,  potato  sowing,  hoeing,  harvest  work,  lifting  of  root  crops,  ditching,  road-making, 
and  the  general  work  of  the  farmyard  and  byre.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  much  of  the 
labour  is  very  inefficient,  and  that  such  a  Colony  as  this  cannot  be  conducted  on  the 
ordinary  methods. 

"  The  men  who  come  to  the  Colony  arrive  in  a  weak  condition,  which  prevents  them  from  working  hard, 
and,  in  addition,  men  with  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  work  are  not  forthcoming  in  sufficient  numbers. 
Tor  ij  stance,  when  the  writer  visited  the  Colony  just  before  harvest  time  in  1904,  he  was  told  that  there  were 
then  in  the  Colony  only  five  men  who  could  do  reaping.  It  is  stated  that,  if  the  labour  available  were  of 
the  ordinary  type,  the  farm  of  Wilhelmsdorf  could  be  worked  by  twenty-five  men.  It  must  be  remembered, 
lowever,  that  in  this  case  much  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  colonists — building,  etc. — would  be  done  by 
contract,  and  by  the  employment  of  outside  labour,  while  some  of  it — road-making,  etc. — would  probably 
not  be  done  at  all,  or  not  done  in  connection  with  the  working  of  the  farm."  * 

The  live  stock  at  Wilhelmsdorf  in  1905  comprised  10  horses  and  6  oxen  for  draught 
purposes,  48  milk  cows,  27  young  cows,  130  pigs,  120  hens,  14  ducks,  and  a  large  number 
of  pigeons.    There  were  no  sheep. 

.     Every  agricultural  Colony  endeavours,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  selt-supporting,  so 
far  as  the  supply  of  food  goes,  and  as  a  rule  all  the  meat,  milk,  butter,  and  vegetables 
I  -consumed  by  the  colonists  are  produced  on  the  farm  ;  the  corn  grown  is  sold  in  the  sheaf, 
l)ut  while  rye  flour  for  bread  is  bought,  it  is  as  a  rule  baked  in  the  Colony  bakehouse. 
The  principal  source  of  revenue  is  the  sale  of  surplus  farm  stock  and  produce. 

The  winter  months  are  an  anxious  time  for  a  "  house  father  "  concerned  about  the 
financial  aspect  of  Colony  life  and  management,  for  the  colonists  are  then  most  numerous, 
and  the  work  available  is  most  limited.  So  long  as  the  weather  continues  open  the  men  are 
kept  at  work  on  the  land,  but  when  the  ground  is  locked  by  frost  or  snow,  indoor  occu- 
pations of  various  kinds  have  to  be  found  for  the  majority  of  the  colonists,  and  here  the 
"  house  ft  ther's  "  resource  is  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  success  of  a  Farm  Colony  from  the  economic 
fctandpoint  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  good  management,  and  in  their  directors 
'or  "  house  fathers  "  the  German  Colonies  have  been  very  fortunate.  The  director  is 
invariably  a  man  experienced  in  agriculture  and  the  keeping  of  accounts,  and  he  is  neces- 
sarily an  able  administrator  and  disciplinarian.  The  general  work  of  domestic  manage- 
ment  falls  upon  his  wife.  While  responsible  for  the  efficient  and  orderly  conduct  of  the 
*  "  Report  on  Agencies  and  Methods,"  etc.,  (Cd.  2304,  of  1904),  p.  31. 
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Colony  in  all  its  departments,  the  director  has  the  assistance  of  a  sufficiency  of  skilled  men 
as  foremen,  and  upon  these  falls  the  immediate  surveillance  of  the  colonists,  whether  in  the 
fields  or,  in  winter  months,  in  the  workshops. 

At  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  Labour  Colony  movement.  Pastor  von 
Bodelschwingh  recognised  that  efficient  management  was  the  great  secret  of  success. 
Hence  he  established  at  Bielefeld  a  Deacons'  Home  for  the  training  of  directors 
and  other  workers,  with  the  result  that  at  the  head  of  most  of  the  Colonies  are  men  who 
have  been  specially  prepared  for  their  duties,  and  who  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
philanthropic  spirit  which  underlies  the  Colony  movement,  and  in  full  sympathy  with 
its  moral  as  well  as  its  economic  ends.  i 

I 

To  the  ability,  tact,  decision,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  possessed  by  the  "  house- 
fathers "  must  chiefly  be  attributed  the  orderly  and  harmonious  working  of  the  Colonies. 
Serious  contumacy  occurs  but  seldom,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  penalty  for  disorder 
is  instant  dismissal — since  the  relationship  between  Colony  and  colonist  is  voluntary  on 
both  sides — is,  on  the  whole,  sufficient  to  restrain  the  most  undisciplined  characters,  i 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  large  majority  of  the  colonists  i 
have  been  in  prison.    Of  the  colonists  at  Friedrichsville,  in  the  Province  of  Brandenburg^  ■ 
at  a  certain  date  84  per  cent,  had  been  imprisoned,  13*5  per  cent,  of  these  from  six  to  ten 
times,  and  6  •  6  per  cent,  from  eleven  to  fifteen  times. 

That  the  financial  value  of  the  colonists'  work  is  not  greater  can  hardly  create  surprise 
when  it  is  remembered  of  what  poor  material  these  men  are  made,  the  inexperience  of  farm  ■ 
work  peculiar  to  most  of  them,  th?  dislike  of  work  of  every  kind  peculiar  to  nearly  all^ 
and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Colonies  have  necessarily  to  support  far  more  mouths  than 
the  land  itself  can  possibly  feed  or  employ  remuneratively.  | 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  precisely  the  cost  of  the  Wilhelmsdorf  colonists,  inas- 
much as  this  institution  is  part  of  a  system  of  philanthropic  agencies  working  hand  in  hand, 
including  a  branch  Colony  at  Freistatt  for  able-bodied  men,  and  two  homes  for  inebriates. 
In  the  Report  for  the  financial  year  1905-6  it  is  stated  that  the  receipts  of  the  affiliated 
Wilhelmsdorf  agencies  amountel  to  £2,750,  exclusive  of  the  proceeds  of  the  colonists'' 
labour,  £1,018  being  contributed  by  public  authorities  and  £1,284  consisting  of  subscrip- 
tions, donations,  and  collections.  There  was  a  deficiency  for  the  year  of  £1,049  on  all 
the  Wilhelmsdorf  institutions,  and  the  Colony  itself  was  reported  to  have  incurred  ex- 
penditure of  £1,279  beyond  the  proceeds  of  its  labour,  apart  from  its  share  of  general 
administrative  charges.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  how  far  the  deficit  was  caused  by  capital 
expenditure.    The  Report  states  : — 

"  The  Labour  Colonies  will  never  be  able  to  do  without  subsidies.  The  human  material  with  which  they 
have  to  deal  consists  for  the  most  part  of  labour  of  fourth-rate  efficiency,  though  it  should  be  remembered 
that  by  employing  these  half-incapables,  whom  no  employer  will  take  into  his_service,  our  Colonies  relieve- 
the  public  funds  of  heavy  Poor  Law  burdens." 

It  is  a  somewhat  sinister  fact  that  the  Wilhelmsdorf  institutions  have  during  recent 
years  sunk  ever  deeper  in  debt,  though  the  assets  in  real  estate,  at  their  "book  value,"" 
are  shown  in  the  last  balance-sheet  to  cover  the  liabilities,  in  amount  £69,708.  Pastor 
von  Bodelschwingh  writes  : — 

"  To  our  distress  we  are  unable  to  conceal  the  fact  that  our  debts  have  again  increased  considerably. 
Tlie  Government  at  Minden  rightly  warn  us  that  we  must  devise  means  of  avoiding  further  debt.  We  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  done,  however,  without  harm  to  the  people  of  the  province  and  especially  to  the  most 
necessitous  among  their  number,  the  unemployed,  the  cripples,  the  aged,  and  the  poor  abandoned  inebriates. 


THE  BERLIN  INDUSTRIAL  COLONY. 

Of  the  three  Industrial  or  Town  Labour  Colonies  in  Germany,  that  at  Berlin  is 
oldest  (1883),  though  not  the  largest,  having  accommodation  for  142  persons,  while  t 
at  Magdeburg  (1888)  accommodates  120,  and  that  at  Hamburg  (1891)  170.  From 
establishment  to  June  30th,  1907,  the  Berlin  Colony  had  admitted  12,462  persons, 
Magdeburg  Colony  7,131,  and  the  Hamburg  Colony  6,025. 
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The  Industrial  Colonies  are  intended  to  afford  immediate  and  temporary  work  to 
the  urban  unemployed,  and  the  class  of  people  admitted  by  them  is  different  from  that 
found  in  the  rural  Colonies,  whose  visitors  generally  arrive  at  the  Colony  gates  at  the  end 
of  a  long  round  of  tramping.  As  far  as  possible,  employments  are  followed  which  do  not 
offer  injurious  competition  to  private  enterprise. 

At  the  Berlin  Colony  three  kinds  of  employment  are  in  operation  : — 

(1)  The  more  skilled  men  are  set  to  trades  and  occupations  on  the  premises, 
such  as  plain  joinery,  the  making  of  brushes,  brooms,  mats,  straw  ropes  and 
bottle  cases,  letter  writing,  envelope  addressing,  etc.,  while  the  inferior  men  are 
put  to  fuel-cutting. 

(2)  The  labour  of  the  colonists  is  farmed  to  outside  employers,  who  provide 
materials  and  in  some  cases  tools,  the  colonists  working,  however,  on  the  pre- 
mises. 

1(3)  A  good  deal  of  casual  work  is  done  outside,  such  as  snow  sweeping, 
ice  carrying,  unloading  barges  on  the  river,  carting  sand,  etc. 
In  addition,  a  large  number  of  men  are  always  engaged  upon  work  for  the  Colony 
itself.  Of  the  three  paid  forms  of  employment  the  first  is  principally  encouraged,  while 
j  the  plan  of  sending  men  out  to  work  is  not  willingly  resorted  to,  since  in  the  absence  of 
strict  control  the  men  are  exposed  to  temptation,  and  the  otherwise  beneficial  influence 
of  Colony  life  is  sacrificed.  During  the  year  1906,  the  majority  (sixty-six)  of  the  colonists 
[were  employed  in  the  joiners'  workshop,  in  the  making  of  kitchen  furniture  and  boxes  ; 
thirty  were  employed  in  brush  and  broom  making  ;  twenty  in  making  straw  ropes  and 
bottle  cases  ;  and  others  in  cutting  wood  for  fuel.  The  largest  number  of  colonists  at  one 
time,  in  that  year,  was  142,  the  smallest  81,  and  the  daily  average  111.  I 

i  Several  years  ago  the  Director  of  the  Berlin  Industrial  Colony,  Herr  A.  F.  Schlunk, 
j  wrote  the  history  of  this  institution,  and  some  of  his  observations  may  be  quoted  here  : — 

"  Although  it  was  originally  intended  to  admit  into  the  Colony  only  those  who  were  sent  by  members 
of  the  Association,  and  for  whorn  at  least  a  small  contribution  would  therefore  be  paid,  yet,  as  things  have 
turned  out,  only  very  few  are  now  sent  by  members,  while  the  great  majority  ask  for  admission  of  their  own 
accord  or  because  they  have  been  recommended  to  do  so  by  someone  who  has  left  the  Colony.  In  addition 
to  persons  who  are  in  actual  want,  many  other  individuals  come  merely  because  they  are  out  of  work  and 
expect  to  obtain  employment  from  us,  just  the  same  as  they  might  from  ordinary  employers.  These  men 
have  rarely  remained  for  the  full  period  for  which  they  had  bound  themselves  to  stay  at  the  Colony,  because 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  provided  and  the  scale  of  pay  in  force  in  the  Colony  do  not  satisfy  them. 

Ii        "  The  institution  is  certainly  not  intended  for  such  people,  nor  for  the  sick  who  wish  to  be  nursed  back 
to  health,  nor  for  idlers,  who  are  quite  willing  to  do  their  share  of  eating  and  sleeping  but  wish  to  do  as 
'  little  work  as  possible.    Again,  what  is  called  '  light  work  '  is  seldom  available  for  colonists  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent.    The  people  to  whom  the  Association  is  pleased  to  open  the  doors  of  its  institution  are  those 
who  are  in  good  health,  but  are  really  in  need  of  help,  and  are  willing  to  work,  irrespective  of  whether  they 
do  or  not  belong  to  Berlin  and  its  environs,  or  whether  they  are  Germans  or  foreigners,  Protestants  or  Roman 
1  Catholics,  Jews  or  heathens  ;  they  are  all  welcome  so  long  as  there  is  room  and  work  for  them.    Where  on 
I  account  of  want  of  room  or  work  a  selection  has  to  be  made  from  among  the  applicants  for  admission,  those 
f  who  are  sent  by  members  of  the  Association  and  those  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood  are  given  preference, 

"  Admission  to  the  Colony  takes  place  up  to  4  p.m.  on  every  day  except  Sundays  and  festivals,  and  also 
except  Saturdays  and  the  days  immediately  preceding  festivals. 

'     "  Everyone  admitted  is  required  at  once  to  cleanse  his  person  ;  and  his  clothes  are  disinfected  by  steam, 
f  He  must  report  himself  in  person  to  the  police.     Those  whose  relatives  are  unable  to  contribute  towards 
i  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  in  the  institution  are  kept  free  of  charge  ;  but  for  those  whose  relatives  possess 
i  some  means,  a  monthly  contribution  of  15s.  towards  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  is  required.    Under  special 
circumstances  the  amount  of  this  contribution  can  be  reduced.    Unfortunately,  the  request  for  payment 
of  this  contribution  is  generally  ignored.    Even  families  which  are  grateful  and  happy  at  seeing  their  black 
sheep  ]oin  our  flock,  to  be  kept  from  straying  and  put  in  the  way  of  leading  a  good  and  industrious  life,  refrain 
from  contributing  towards  the  upkeep  of  the  institution  ;  while  others,  to  whom  we  do  not  have  occasion 
to  render  such  direct  service,  are  ready  and  willing  to  give  us  support  whenever  requested.    This  should  not 
I  be  the  case.     However,  nobody  is  ever  refused  admittance  or   discharged  because  payment  for  his 
j  maintenance  is  not  forthcoming." 
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The  order  of  the  day  observed  in  the  Berlin  Colony  is  as  follows  : — 

5.45  a.m.  ....  Bell  rings  as  a  signal  for  getting  up,  washing,  and 

bed- making. 

6.15  a.m.  ....  First  breakfast,  consisting  of  bread  with  coffee  or 

soup.    Short  religious  service,  conducted  by  the 
chaplain. 

7.0  a.m.    ....  Work  begins. 

9.0  a.m.   ...       -  Breakfast,  consisting  of  bread  with  dripping  or 

margarine. 

9.15  a.m.  -  Work  resumed. 

2.0  a.m.   -       -       -       -  An  hour  for  dinner,  which  consists  of  meat  and 

vegetables. 

1.0  p.m.   -  Work  resumed. 

4.0  p.m.    -       .       -       -  An  interval  for  coffee,  with  bread  and  dripping. 
4.15  p.m.  ...       -  Work  resumed. 
6.50  p.m.  ...       -  Work  ceases. 

7.0  p.m.   ...       -  Supper,  consisting  of  soup  and  bread,  or  potatoes 

and  herrings,  with  coffee  and  bread. 
Interval  for  recreation  and  smoking.  I* 
9.0  p.m.    ...       -  Prayers  and  bed.  "'\ 
9.30  p.m.  ...       -  Lights  out.  ' 

On  Saturday  afternoon  work  ceases  at  six  o'clock,  so  as  to  give  time  for  mending  clothes, 
cleaning  boots,  etc.,  and  on  Sunday  and  festivals  the  colonists  rise  an  hour  later.  On  Sunday 
service  is  held  in  the  Chapel,  but  Roman  Catholics  are  allowed  to  go  to  a  church  of  their 
own  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  afternoon  many  of  the  colonists  go  out  on  leave, 
while  the  others  amuse  themselves  with  music  and  games,  and  occasionally  dramatic 
performances. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Berlin  Colony  to  keep  a  debit  and  credit  account  for  each 
colonist.  In  the  first  place,  the  fixed  charge  of  5s.  3d.  per  week  is  made  for  board  and 
lodging,  and  against  this  minimum  wages  of  6s.  per  week  are  paid  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  stay  in  the  Colony.  With  ability  and  diligence,  however,  a  colonist  can  earn 
as  much  as  10s.  and  even  12s.  weekly  if  on  time-work,  and  on  piece-work  considerably  more. 
The  gross  earnings  of  the  whole  of  the  colonists  during  1906  amounted  to  £2,142,  equal  to 
7s.  lOd.  per  head  per  week.  After  deduction  of  the  cost  of  board,  etc.,  there  remained 
to  be  placed  to  the  colonists'  credit  about  2s.  2d.  per  head  per  week. 

There  are  further  deductions  on  account  of  insurance,  clothing,  and  extras,  and 
the  balance  to  a  man's  credit  is  allowed  to  accumulate  until  his  departure.  Provided  he 
leaves  under  creditable  circumstances  the  sum  due  is  then  handed  over  to  him,  or  to  a 
friend,  or  a  portion  may,  with  his  consent,  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  tools,  though 
it  often  happens  that  the  money  is  unwisely  used.  Should  he,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
expelled  for  misconduct  or  leave  the  Colony  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  stipulated, 
his  accumulated  earnings  are  forfeited.  The  sums  paid  to  departing  colonists  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  length  of  stay  and  the  skill  and  thrift  of  the  workman,  but  it  is  stated 
that,  as  a  rule,  a  man  is  able  after  six  months'  residence  to  accumulate  from  £2  to  £3,  though 
as  much  as  £7  and  £7  10s.  is  paid  in  individual  cases. 

Tne  men  admitted  into  the  Berlin  Colony  have  for  the  most  part  followed  trades  and 
handicrafts,  sixty  of  which  are  enumerated  in  the  classification  for  1906,  when  the  trade 
groups  most  largely  represented  were  : — joiners,  forty-three ;  fitters,  thirty-two ;  painters, 
twenty-one  ;  tailors,  twelve  ;  and  bakers,  ten.  In  addition,  fifty-eight  men  were 
described  simply  as  "  workmen,"  most  of  them  probably  being  unskilled  labourers,  and 
fifty-seven  as  having  been  engaged  in  business  or  as  book-keepers. 

Of  390  men  admitted  in  1906  only  sixty  were  born  in  Berlin  ;  of  366  admitted  in  1905, 
forty-seven  ;  of  383  admitted  in  1904,  sixty-four.  By  way  of  comparison  it  may  be 
stated  that  of  421  men  admitted  into  the  Hamburg  Colony  in  1906  only  76  were  born  in 
Hamburg,  and  of  394  admitted  in  1905  only  85  were  born  there. 

When  the  Colony  was  established  no  definite  duration  of  stay  was  imposed,  but  the 
colonists  were  allowed  to  come  and  go  as  they  would.  Absence  of  system  was  found, 
however,  to  be  as  injurious  to  discipline  as  to  the  work  of  the  Colony,  for  whatever  com- 
missions might  be  in  hand  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  men  engaged  upon  them  would 
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complete  their  tasks.  A  minimum  term  was,  therefore,  imposed,  and  gradually  this 
was  extended  where  longer  discipline  seemed  desirable. 

"  Since  if  was  found,"  writes  Herr  Schlunk,  "  that  four  to  six  weeks  are  often  necessary  to  teach  a  man 
j  a  new  trade,  and  because  it  was  our  duty  to  accustom  the  men,  as  much  as  practicable,  to  habits  of  discipline, 
I  order,  industry,  regularity  and  sobriety,  so  as  to  make  their  stay  in  the  Colony  of  lasting  benefit,  we  found 
'  ourselves  induced  some  years  ago  to  make  a  rule  that  every  man  admitted  for  the  first  time  should  agree 
to  stay  for  at  least  three  months  and  to  give  eight  days'  notice  before  leaving,  which  he  would  only  be  allowed 
to  do  on  one  or  two  specified  days  in  each  week.  If  a  man  could  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  being  able 
to  obtain  work  and  wages  outside,  he  would  be  allowed  to  leave  before  the  expiration  of  the  three  months. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  period  of  obligatory  stay  in  the  Colony  would  be  extended,  according  to  circum- 
stances, to  six,  nine  or  more  months  for  those  who  had  already  repeatedly  visited  our  own  or  other  Labour 
Colonies,  and  had  kept  on  coming  back  without  having  received  any  apparent  benefit  from  their  stay.  Un- 
fortunately, the  number  of  men  of  this  class  has  been  by  no  means  small.  We  possess  no  power  to  exercise 
any  compulsion  to  make  the  men  obey  the  rules  as  to  length  of  stay  or  the  other  regulations  in  force  in  the 
institution.  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  remain,  or  who  decline  to  comply  with  the  regulations,  quit  the 
Colony  ;  but  if  men  act  in  this  manner,  or  are  guilty  of  other  misbehaviour,  they  do  not  receive  any  money 
whatever  on  leaving.  As  an  additional  disciplinary  measure,  to  meet  the  case  of  gross  misconduct,  besides 
discharge  from  the  institution  without  payment  of  wages,  recourse  is  had  to  the  system  of  entering  a  man's 
name  in  a  pimishment  book  or  black  list.  A  copy  of  this  list  is  sent  to  all  Labour  Colonies  throughout  Germany, 
and  a  man  whose  name  appears  in  this  list  is  not  allowed  to  enter  our  own  or  any  other  Colony  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  However,  a  man  who  repents  and  begs  forgiveness  can  be  struck  off  the  list  by  the  Colony 
which  put  him  on  it,  and  this  not  infrequently  happens." 

The  majority  of  the  colonists  now  remain  from  one  to  four  months,  but  as  great  efforts 
are  made  to  carry  on  the  workshops  as  profitably  as  possible,  useful  men  are  often 
encouraged  to  stay  a  longer  time.    The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  time  the 
.    colonists  discharged  during  the  past  four  years  had  remained  :— 


Duration  of  Stay  in  Colony. 


Length  of  stay  when  discharged. 

Number  of  colonists  who  had  been  in  the  Colony  for 
the  periods  mentioned  in  the  first  column. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1900. 

Under  1  month 

Over  1  and  under  2  months        -       -       -  . 

»   2        „       4     „     -       -       -       -  . 

>,   4        „       6     „     -       .       -       .  _ 

)j   G        ,,       8     ,,  . 

»   8        „      12     „     .       -       .       -  . 

»12        „      16     „     -       -       -       -  . 

„  16  „  20  „  -  -  -  -  . 
Over  twenty  months 

115 

134 
111 
71 
30 
15 
3 
1 

107 
75 
97 
54 
29 
17 
2 

1 

2 

98 
54 
94 
57 

)■  44 

15 
5 
3 

109 

60 

}  166 
45 

I  9 
I 

Total  

480 

384 

370 

389 

If  inquiry  be  made  into  the  efficiency  of  the  Berlin  Industrial  Colony  as  a  means  of 
relieving  the  genuine  unemployed  workmen  of  normal  ability,  filling  regular  callings,  and 
only  temporarily  "  down  on  their  luck,"  the  published  data,  when  examined,  yield  dis- 
couraging results.  In  the  first  place  a  heavy  percentage  of  the  colonists  have  at  one  time 
or  another  suffered  imprisonment,  often  repeatedly  ;  further,  many  have  to  be  summarily 
expelled  every  year  on  account  of  bad  behaviour  and  laziness  ;  and  finally  a  large  number 
of  the  colonists  admitted  in  any  given  year  are  "  ins-and-outs." 

Writing  in  1903,  Herr  Schlunk  said  : — 

"  The  executive  committee  has  never  attempted  to  deny  that  the  great  majority  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Colony  have  themselves  to  thank  for  the  wretched  position  in  which  they  find  themselves.    Many  of  them  have 
either  never  learned  a  regular  trade  of  any  kind  or  else  have  no  desire  to  work  and  no  capacity  for  work,  are 
drunkards,  idlers  by  profession,  quarrelsome  fellows,  and  devoid  of  all  earnest  purpose." 
He  adds  : — 

"  The  task  of  drawing  the  line  between  the  men  of  good  character  and  industrious  habits,  and  the  men 
of  evil  disposition  and  idle  habits,  has  not  only  to  be  performed  prior  to  admission  into  the  institution,  but 
frequently  goes  on  afterwards.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that,  happen  what  may,  habits  of  discipline,  industry 
sobriety,  and  good  behaviour  shall  be  maintained  ;  and  if  quie*-  reasoning  is  of  no  avail,  disciplinary  measures 
must  inevitably  be  resorted  to.  On  the  whole,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  easier  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
regulations  than  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  case,  especially  among  the  older  people  ;  the  lads  are  more 
troublesome.  It  may  be  added  that  the  adoption  in  serious  cases  of  measures  of  rigid  discipline  unavoidable 
under  the  circumstances,  and  also  the  refusal  of  admission  to  applicants  rejected  at  times  when  no  room  can 
be  found  or  no  work  can  be  provided  for  them,  are  among  the  most  painful  of  the  various  duties  which  have 
to  be  performed  by  the  Colony  authorities." 
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Of  colonists  admitted  in  recent  years  the  following  acknowledged  having  been 
imprisoned  ;— 1906,  267  out  of  390;  1905,  222  out  of  366  ;  1904,  227  out  of  383  ;  1903 
266  out  of  421  ;  1903,  296  out  of  513  ;  and  1902,  320  out  of  586. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  colonists  have  departed  during  the  same  years 
are  shown  in  the  following  table.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  expulsions  for  bad  conduct  ■ 
and  laziness  numbered  138  in  1906,  equal  to  35-5  per  cent,  of  all  discharges  :— 


Circumstances  attending  Discharge  of  Colonists 


Ciz'cumstanees  of  Discharge. 

Number  of  persons  who  left  the  Colony  under  the 
circumstances  stated  in  the  first  column. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Discharged  at  own  desire  

1(37 

193 

135 

116 

78 

80 

Found  work  through  the  Colony 

48 

17 

38 

35 

32 

23 

Found  work  themselves  ----- 

71 

69 

86 

67 

76 

57 

Eejoined  their  families  

16 

16 

19 

5 

14 

11 

Discharged  as  incapable  of  work       -       -  - 

6 

7 

15 

5 

9 

9 

Laziness  and  refusal  to  work    .       .       .  . 

59 

35 

66 

21 

42 

104 

Bad  behaviour  and  intemperance 

101 

22 

93 
14 

54 
9 

56 
15 

27 
13 

34 
8 

At  request  of  authorities  

27 

17 

19 

11 

16 

18 

Left  without  notice  -       -       -       .  *  . 

51 

35 

26 

53 

62 

44 

Died  

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

40 

1 

12 

Total  

610 

498 

480 

384 

370 

389 

Number  of  Colonists  Read3Iitted. 

In  the  following  table  the  colonists  admitted  during  the  years  1901  to  1906  are  classi- 
fied according  to  the  number  of  times  they  had  previously  been  in  Labour  Colonies  : — 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Never  previously  admitted  to  a  Colony 

402 

309 

226 

194 

219 

212 

Previously  admitted         -              .       .  - 

184 

204 

195 

189 

147 

178 

On  one  occasion  

103 

108 

113 

92 

70 

84 

„  two  occasions  ------ 

38 

50 

41 

46 

38 

40 

„  three   

19 

19 

18 

31 

18 

20 

„  four  „   

8 

7 

11 

7 

6 

11 

„  five  „ 

6 

8 

8 

6 

7 

6 

„  six  „-..... 

4 

7 

3 

2 

3 

5 

,,  more  than  six  occasions 

6 

5 

1 

5 

5 

12 

The  only  statistical  evidence  of  success — and  even  here  the  evidence  is  to  some  extent 
inferential — is  that  afforded  by  the  numbers  of  colonists  who  go  out  to  situations  obtained 
either  by  themselves  or  by  the  Colony  authorities  for  them.  The  numbers  have  been  as 
followsduringthepastsixyears:— 1901,  119;  1902,  86;  1903,  124  ;  1904,102;  1905, 
108  ;  1906,  80. 


A  Labour  Registry  has  always  been  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Berlin  Labour 
Colony,  though  Herr  Schlunk  admits  that  it  has  never  succeeded  as  much  as  was  hoped. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  he  writes,  "  most  of  the  colonists,  including  those  of  the  better  class,  are  ashamed 
of  having  sunk  so  low  as  to  have  been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  Colony ;  they  therefore  conceal  or  deny 
the  fact.  Consequently,  so  long  as  they  are  still  in  the  Colony,  they  are  unwilling  to  look  for  work  outside, 
and  prefer  not  to  obtain  employment  through  the  agency  of  the  institution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
as  a  rule  does  not  look  wi  h  a  very  favourable  eye  upon  men  who  have  been  inmates  of  the  Colony,  but  ranks 
those  men — unfortunately,  not  without  reason — '.vith  the  inmates  of  tramp  wards. 
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"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  receive  very  few  inquiries  for  workmen,  and  when  we  do  tliey  are  usually  for 
artisans  or  agricultural  labourers.  Either  there  are  no  men  of  these  classes  in  the  Colony,  or  if  we  have  such 
men,  we  cannot  recommend  them  to  an  employer.  We  have  often  been  at  pains  to  persuade  our  people  to 
seek  for  work  on  the  land  instead  of  in  the  town.  This  attempt  has  met  only  a  temporary  and  quite  partial 
degree  cf  success.  Our  factory  operatives  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  country,  and  indeed  are  in  some  cases 
unsuited  to  take  up  such  work  as  is  required  in  the  country.  Lately,  many  persons  who  have  recognised  this 
fact  have  declared  that  they  had  decided  not  to  employ  workmen  from  the  towns.  Therefore,  willing  as 
the  institution  is  to  promote  the  success  of  its  labour  registry,  it  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. In  any  case  it  is  the  business  of  our  registry  to  make  the  interests  of  our  own  colonists  its  first 
and  foremost  consideration,  and  we  are  therefore  rarely  in  a  position  to  procure  employment  for  men  who  are 
out  of  work  and  have  been  sent  to  us  merely  in  order  that  we  may  get  situations  for  them." 

The  gross  expenditure  on  the  Berlin  Colony  in  1906,  without  allowing  for  the  produce 
of  the  colonists'  labour,  was  £11,437,  and  the  income  being  £11,520,  a  balance  of  £83 
remained.    The  earnings  of  the  Colony  in  various  ways  amounted  to  £8,533. 


THE  JEWISH  COLONY  IN  BERLIN. 

At  Weissensee,  near  Berlin,  there  is  an  Industrial  Colony  for  Jewish  labourers  only, 
but  it  is  not  connected  with  the  National  Labour  Colony  Association.  It  is  largely  used 
by  immigrants  from  Russia  and  Austria.  During  the  five  years  of  its  existence  ending 
with  December,  1906,  it  had  received  1,922  persons,  535  falling  to  the  year  1906.  Of  529 
men  who  left  the  Colony  during  that  year,  91  went  into  situations  obtained  for  them  by 
the  Colony  authorities,  110  went  to  work  found  by  themselves,  206  returned  to  their 
families,  41  went  abroad,  14  were  discharged  owing  to  sickness,  40  were  discharged  at 
their  own  wish,  and  only  10  were  expelled  for  bad  behaviour.  The  great  majority  of  the 
men  were  foreigners,  principally  Galicians,  Russians,  and  Austro-Hungarians.  Here,  too, 
wages  are  paid,  and  in  1906  they  averaged  8|d  per  day,  against  only  5d.  in  1905,  the 
increase  being  attributed  to  "  the  expansion  of  industry,  but  also  to  an  increased  love  of 
work." 


"  HOME  "  COLONIES. 
One  other  species  of  Labour  Colony  which  has  been  established  in  Germany  may  be 
mentioned.    This  is  the  Home  Colony,  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  a  more  or  less 
I    permanent  abode  for  men  of  regular  habits.    Such  men  are  allotted  separate  dwellings 
I    with  land,  which  they  are  expected  to  cultivate. 

There  are  two  Colonies  of  this  kind,  the  oldest  that  of  Friedrichs-Wilhelmsdorf, 
near  Bremenhaven,  established  in  1886,  and  accommodating  thirty-seven  colonists,  and 
that  of  Schaferhof,  near  Pinneberg,  in  Holstein,  with  accommodation  for  100  colonists, 
established  in  1888  as  a  branch  of  the  Hamburg  Industrial  Colony. 

The  objects  of  these  Home  Colonies  were  thus  explained  by  a  member  of  the  Hamburg 
Labour  Colony  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Labour  Colony  Board 
held  in  Berlin  in  November,  1903  : — 

"  On  November  1st  of  that  year,  out  of  ninetj'-seven  hcme-colonists  (at  Schaferhof)  there  were  forty- 
seven  who  had  returned  to  that  colony  for  the  second  time,  and  all  of  them  have,  without  ado,  agreed  to  a 
two  years'  contract.  As  we  have  ascertained  by  experience  that  90  per  cent,  of  our  colonists  are  permanently 
unfit  to  lead  a  life  of  self-dependence,  respectability,  and  honesty,  it  is  clear  that  if,  knowing  all  this,  Ave 
permit  these  men,  after  a  short  stay,  to  take  to  the  road  again  with  all  its  dangers,  then  our  conduct  in  so 
doing  is  unkind  to  a  still  greater  degree  than  thoughtless  almsgiving.  If  we  really  wish  to  be  Idnd  to  our 
colonists,  we  must  bind  them  by  contract  to  stay  with  us  for  as  long  as  possible,  and  we  must  manage  our 
Labour  Colonies  in  such  a  manner  that  these  men  shall  find  their  stay  in  the  Colony  pleasant,  and  that 
although  the  contract  by  which  they  have  bound  themselves  be  for  a  long  period.  We  shall  then  succeed 
in  stopping,  to  a  material  extent,  the  circulation  of  our  colonists  through  the  Labour  Colonies,  the  alms- 
houses, the  houses  of  correction,  and  the  prisons,  which,  if  only  we  could  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
necessary  measures  for  providing  a  general  check  system  as  between  all  the  Colonies,  would,  in  many  cases, 
be  altogether  put  an  end  to.  The  restless  and  roving  itinerant  would  then  learn  to  value  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  settled  mode  of  life. 

"  If  our  system  be  reorganised  on  this  new  basis,  the  Labour  Colonies  will  not  lose  but  gain  by  the  change  ; 
indeed,  so  far  as  concerns  certain  branches  of  industry,  the  advantage  which  would  ensue  to  a  Colony  by  such 
a  change  is  quite  self-evident.  Whereas  up  till  now  the  Colonies  have  had  a  constant  succession  of  inmates, 
who,  on  account  of  their  want  of  strength  and  skill,  have  teen  hardly  able  to  do  as  much  as  one-half  or  one- 
quarter  of  a  man's  work,  we  have  in  our  permanently  settled  inmates  at  our  home  Colony  at  Schaferhof  got 
together  a  set  of  workmen  who  have,  so  far,  done  really  wonderfully  good  work.  Our  home  colonists,  who 
now  number  100,  not  only  do  all  the  agricultural  work  on  the  Schaferhof  estate  of  over  875  acres,  but  also, 
even  in  the  first  four  years,  when  there  were  many  fewer  colonists,  helped  us  to  build  a  big  cow-house 
to  accommodate  beasts,  a  colonists'  house  wdth  cubicles  for  sixty  men,  and  a  splendid  greenhouse,  which  last 
indeed,- they  built  entirely  themselves.    Besides  this  they  have,  in  the  same  period,  put  113  acres  of  heath 
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and  moorland  into  cultivation,  and  have  macadamized  a  length  of  2,040  yards  of  field  roads,  which  they 
carried  out  in  an  altogether  satisfactory  manner,  and  for  which  they  broke  up  about  400  cubic  yards  of  stone. 
In  the  last  two  years  they  have  planted  out  and  tended  7,854,500  saplings  for  other  people,  and  83,000  oak,  fir, 
apple,  and  pear  tree  saplings  for  the  Colony.  We,  the  Executive  Committee  and  officials  of  Schaferhof,  give 
our  home  colonists  unstinted  and  unqualified  praise  for  industry,  capability,  and  good  conduct ;  and  we  desire 
nothing  more  ardently  than  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  would  enable  us  to  employ  500  home  colonists 
at  Schaferhof  instead  of  100  as  at  present,  because  we  know  that,  in  the  surroundings  of  the  Home  Colony, 
not  only  would  these  men  do  a  fair  day's  work,  but  they  would  receive  from  us  a  remuneration  for  their  work 
the  amount  of  which  would  increase  as  time  went  on."  * 

It  would  not  appear,  however,  that  the  Home  Colonies  have,  to  the  extent  hoped, 
attracted  permanent  settlers.  From  its  establishment  until  June  30th,  1907,  the 
Priedrichs-Wilhelmsdorf  Colony  had  admitted  1,503  colonists,  and  1,479  had  left,  while  the 
Schaferhof  Colony  had  admitted  1,646,  and  had  discharged  1,558,  showing  in  each  case 
almost  as  regular  a  circulation  of  labour  as  in  the  case  of  the  normal  Farm  Colonies. 

During  the  year  1906,  150  persons  were  admitted  to  the  Schaferhof  Colony  and  143 
were  discharged.  Of  the  latter,  nine  went  to  situations,  eighteen  were  discharged  at  their 
own  wish  ;  forty-five  were  expelled  for  breach  of  contract ;  six  for  bad  conduct ;  one  on 
the  demand  of  the  police  ;  twenty  were  discharged  on  account  of  sickness,  or  died  in  the 
Colony  ;  while  the  remaining  thirty-nine  left  because  the  stipulated  period  of  their  stay  had 
expired.  Of  the  104  remaining  on  December  31st,  thirty  had  been  in  the  Colony  a  year 
and  upwards,  but  fifty  had  been  less  than  six  months. 


THE  GEEMAN  PENAL  WORKHOUSES. 

Germany  has  a  large  number  of  Penal  Workhouses  intended  for  the  reception  of 
mendicants,  vagrants,  and  other  persons  of  irregular  life.  Most  of  these  institutions  are 
situated  in  the  open  country,  and  agricultural  work  generally  finds  employment  for  a 
portion  of  their  inmates,  but  here  their  resemblance  to  the  free  Labour  Colonies  ends. 
These  Workhouses  are,  in  fact,  supplementary  to  the  prisons,  and  the  persons  committed 
to  them  must  already  have  served  a  sentence  for  one  of  several  indictable  offences.  The 
Imperial  Penal  Code  (Sections  361  and  362)  defines  these  offenders  as  follows  : — 
"  Whoever  wanders  about  as  a  vagabond. 

"  Whoever  begs  or  causes  children  to  beg  or  neglects  to  restrain  from  begging  such  persons  as  are  under 
his  control  and  oversight  and  belong  to  his  household. 

"  Whoever  is  so  addicted  to  gambling,  drunkenness,  or  idleness  that  he  falls  into  such  a  condition  as  to 
be  compelled  to  seek  public  help  himself  or  for  those  for  whose  maintenance  he  is  responsible. 

"  Any  female  who  is  placed  under  police  control  owing  to  professional  immorality  when  she  acts  contrary 
to  the  police  regulations  issued  in  the  interest  of  health,  public  order,  and  public  decency,  or  who,  without 
being  under  such  control,  is  guilty  of  professional  immorality. 

"  Any  person  who,  while  in  receipt  of  public  relief,  refuses  out  of  sloth  to  do  such  work  suited  to  his 
strength  as  the  authorities  may  offer  him. 

"  Any  person  who,  after  losing  his  past  lodging,  fails  to  procure  another  within  the  time  allotted  to  him 
by  the  competent  authority  and  who  cannot  prove  that  in  spite  of  his  best  endeavours  he  has  been  unable 
to  do  so." 

It  is  provided  that  such  persons,  and,  by  an  amendment  of  the  law  dated  June  25th, 
1900,  procurers  and  souteneurs,  shall  be  put  to  work  suited  to  their  capacity  either  within 
prisons  or  outside,  and  that,  after  the  period  of  their  incarceration  has  expired,  they  may 
be  handed  over  to  the  State  police  authority,  which  may  sentence  them  to  be  further 
detained  for  any  period  up  to  two  years  in  a  Workhouse,  or  to  be  employed  under  police 
control  upon  useful  public  works  for  a  like  time.  Should  a  person  be  sentenced  to  deten- 
tion in  a  Workhouse  for  a  term  less  than  the  maximum,  that  term  may  be  prolonged  to 
the  full  two  years  shonld  the  Director  report  unfavourably  upon  his  conduct. 

Institutions  of  this  kind  exist  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  while  the  majority  are 
intended  to  serve  for  complete  States  or  provinces  several  are  municipal,  as  at  Berlin 
and  Dresden.  Prussia  has  twenty-four  of  these  Workhouses.  In  some  of  them  provision 
is  made  for  the  reception  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  for  whose  maintenance  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  are  responsible,  also  for  young  people  in  respect  of  whom  those  authorities 
have  assumed  the  rights  and  duties  of  guardians. 

On  April  1st,  1903,  there  were  in  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  Prussian  Workhouses 
8,833  men  and  1,131  women,  together  9,964  persons  ;  there  entered  during  the  administra- 
-tive  year  1903-4,  9,218  men  and  1,145  women,  together  10,363  persons  ;  and  there  were 
discharged  during  the  year  9,070  men  and  1,209  women,  together  10,278  persons  ;  leaving 


*  "  Der  Wanderer,"  March,  1904,  pp.  87,  88. 
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Idetained,  on  March  31st,  1904,  8,981  men  and  1,067  women,  together  10,048  persons. 
jThe  aggregate  period  of  detention  was  for  men  3,225,613  days,  giving  a  daily  average  of 
8,813  male  inmates,  and  for  women  393,237  days,  giving  a  daily  average  of  1,074  female 
linmates,  or  9,887  inmates  of  both  sexes.    The  offences  for  which  8,803  male  and  1,121 
female  inmates  were  committed  to  the  Workhouses  were  as  follows  : — 

i 

Males. 

Females 

Vagabondage   

326 

50 

Begging  

5,983 

79 

Begging  and  vagrancy  together  - 

1,059 

51 

Sloth  

93 

6 

Professional  immorality 

179 

851 

Laziness       -       -       -       .  . 

12 

2 

Homelessness  

1,151 

82 

8,803 

1,121 

It  appears  that  of  the  8,803  male  offenders  above  enumerated  7,574,  or  85*7  per  cent., 
had  been  detained  in  a  Workhouse  before,  2,430  of  them  more  than  three  times  ;  of  the 
1,121  female  offenders,  753  had  been  detained  in  a  Workhouse  before,  173  more  than  three 
times. 

The  ages  of  the  offenders  were  as  follows  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Under  18  years   -      -      -  . 

36 

2 

38 

18  to  21      „  - 

269 

162 

431 

-21   „    25      „     -       -       -  - 

312 

165 

477 

25   „    30      „     -       -       -  - 

712 

184 

896 

30   „   40      „  - 

2,187 

271 

2,458 

40   „  50      „      -       -       -  - 

2,723 

222 

2,945 

:50    „    60      „  - 

1,994 

97 

2,091 

«0  „   70      „  - 

533 

15 

548 

70  years  and  upwards  -       -  - 

37 

3 

40 

Totals    -       -       -  - 

•  8,803 

.  1,121 

9,924 

The  initial  periods  of  commitment  were  as  follows 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Three  months  or  less 

27 

2 

29 

Over  three  months  to  six  months 

2,857 

457 

3,314 

-Over  six  months  and  under  two  yeirs 

3,997 

522 

4,519 

1,920 

140 

2,060 

Totals  

8,801 

1,121 

9,922 
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A  typical  Workhouse  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Rummelsburg,  which  serves  for  the  city 
of  Berlin,  and  is  combined  with  a  large  hospital  and  infirmary  to  which  helpless  and  in- 
digent  persons  of  an  inferior  class  are  sent.    It  has  accommodation  for  some  2,000  persons 
and  during  the  administrative  year  1905-6  1,888  persons  were  admitted  by  judicial  order 
viz.,  1,710  males  and  178  females,  for  the  following  offences  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Vagabondage        -       -  - 

6 

6 

Begging  

815 

8 

823 

Professional  immorality 

139 

139 

Homelessness        .       .       .  . 

823 

31 

854 

Soutenews  

66 

66 

Totals     -       -       -  - 

1,710 

178 

1,888 

Of  the  male  offenders  thirty  were  classified  as  belonging  to  agriculture,  etc.,  825  to  in- 
dustry, mining,  or  the  building  trades,  171  to  commercial  occupations,  and  660  were  simply 
described  as  "  labourers  "  or  "  day  labourers." 


At  the  close  of  the  year  1,841  male  and  123  female  inmates  remained  in  the  "Workhouse. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  able-bodied  men  are  employed  upon  the  city  irrigation 
works  ;  others  follow  workshop  occupations,  such  as  tailoring,  shoe-making,  clogging, 
wood-working,  basket  and  brush  making,  lock-smithry,  tinning,  straw-plaiting,  book- 
binding, etc.  ;  wood-cutting  is  done  by  the  less  skilled  men  ;  and  old  men  are  put  to 
light  employments  like  coffee-bean  and  feather  sorting.  Most  of  the  women  not  engaged 
in  housework  are  employed  in  sewing  and  washing  for  municipal  institutions,  like  the 
hospitals,  shelters  for  the  homeless,  the  cattle  market  and  abattoir,  etc.  The  order  of 
the  day  is  as  follows  : — Between  5  a.m.  to  5.45  a.m.  all  inmates  must  rise  and  dress; 
6  a.m.,  first  breakfast ;  6.15  a.m.  to  9  a.m.,  work  ;  9  a.m.  to  9.30  a.m.,  second  breakfast,; 
9 . 30  to  12  noon,  work  ;  12  noon  to  1 . 30  p.m.,  dinner  and  rest ;  1 . 30  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  work  ; 
5  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  tea  ;  5.30  p.m.,  to  6.45  p.m.,  work  ;  6.45  p.m.  to  7  p.m.,  prepara- 
tion for  bed  ;  and  at  7  p.m.  all  retire.  Work  ceases  at  4  p.m.  on  Saturdays  and  the  even- 
ings preceding  festivals. 

The  discipline  imposed  is  represented  as  severe  but  salutary.  One  of  the  rules  which 
the  inmates  are  required  to  observe  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  The  inmates  shall  live  together  in  peace  and  quiet,  none  interrupting  another  in  his  work,  but  rather 
by  industry,  order,  and  decent  moral  behaviour  encouraging  each  other  to  reformation  of  life  and  setting  each 
other  a  good  example.  Conversation  upon  past  misdemeanours  may  under  no  circumstances  take  place  ; 
nor  may  one  inmate  reproach  another  with  any  crime  which  he  may  have  committed  during  his  career." 

Every  endeavour  is  made  to  encourage  discharged  prisoners  to  live  regular  lives, 
and  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  of  the  English  type  works  hand  in  hand  with  the  authorities 
to  this  end. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  Rummelsburg  Workhouse  during  the  administrative  year 
1905-6  was  £40,655,  of  which  £11,212  was  covered  by  receipts,  leaving  £29,443  as  a  charge 
upon  the  rates  of  Berlin, 


SWITZERLAND. 

Two  Labour  Colonies  of  the  German  type  have  been  established  in  Switzerland  by 
philanthropic  societies.  They  are  Tannenhof,  near  AVitzwyl,  in  the  canton  of  Neuchatel, 
dating  from  1889,  and  Herdern,  near  Frauenfeld,  in  the  canton  of  Thurgau,  dating 
from  1895.  Both  Colonies  receive  yearly  grants  from  cantonal  and  municipal  bodies, 
but  the  bulk  of  their  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  produce,  the  farming  of  labour, 
subscriptions  and  donations,  and  church  and  other  collections.  The  Colonies  are 
agricultural  in  character,  Tannenhof  having  an  area  of  160  acres,  for  the  most  part 
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jjultivable  land,  and  accommodating  fifty  inmates,  and  Herdern  having  an  area  of  over 
•218  acres,  and  capable  of  accommodating  100  inmates  when  fully  equipped.  Between 
:he  years  1901  and  1905,  the  Tannenhof  Colony  passed  through  a  crisis  ;  it  was  found 
Impossible  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  remunerative  work  in  winter  ;  deficits  accumulated  ; 
^and  at  one  time  the  idea  was  entertained  of  disposing  of  the  estate.  The  working  of  the 
Colony  was,  however,  reorganised  in  1904,  with  the  result  that  its  fortunes  have  again 
taken  a  favourable  turn. 

j  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Berne  Labour  Colony  Association,  the  Tannenhof 
Colony  is  intended  to  "  offer  a  temporary  home,  by  the  carrying  on  of  a  farm,  to  unem- 
ployed men  seeking  work,  and  to  discharged  convicts  of  the  Berne  penitentiaries,  where  in 
return  for  shelter,  food,  and  wages  they  will  be  required  to  perform  agricultural  work  until 
they  find  permanent  occupation  elsewhere."  In  practice,  however,  all  comers  are  received, 
especially  in  summer,  when  work  is  plentiful  and  labourers  are  few.  On  entering,  every 
colonist  is  required  to  sign  a  contract,  by  which  he  binds  himself  to  remain  at  least  two 
months  (at  Herdern  it  is  only  four  weeks),  and  if  his  work  and  conduct  are  satisfactory  he 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  50  centimes  (4'8d.)  per  day.  After  deductions  for  clothing,  tobacco, 
^and  other  extras  supplied  the  accumulated  earnings  are  paid  on  discharge,  and,  whenever 
possible,  a  colonist  is  persuaded  to  remain  until  he  has  earned  the  cost  of  a  decent  outfit 
,of  clothes  and  the  necessary  tools  of  his  trade,  so  as  to  facilitate  his  search  for  work. 

I'  The  day's  routine  at  Tannenhof  is  as  follows : — At  4.0  a.m.  in  summer  (May  to  October) 
and  at  5.0  a.m.  in  winter  (though  at  3.0  a.m.  in  May  and  harvest  time)  the  colonists  rise,  and, 
after  prayers  work  begins.  At  6  o'clock  in  summer  and  7  o'clock  in  winter  comes 
breakfast.  Work  then  continues  to  9.0  a.m.,  when  there  is  an  interval  of  ten  minutes  for 
jrefreshment.  Dinner  is  from  12.0  noon  to  12.30  p.m.,  and  from  1.0  p.m.  to  4.0  p.m.  there  is 
work,  when  another  interval  of  ten  minutes  takes  place  for  refreshment,  followed  by  work 
again  until  7.0  or  8.0  p.m.,  according  to  the  season.  Supper  and  prayers  then  end  the  day. 
The  dietary  is  plain  but  ample  in  quantity.  Bread  without  stint  may  be  eaten  at  every 
meal,  and  milk  is  supplied  freely  ;  there  are  two  vegetables  with  soup  for  dinner  all  the 
.year  round  ;  and  twice  a  week  there  is  fresh  meat. 

Great  stress  is  laid,  as  in  the  German  Colonies,  upon  the  preservation  of  a  religious 
I  atmosphere.  Scripture  reading  precedes  the  principal  meals,  there  is  evening  prayer, 
on  Sunday  the  colonists  attend  neighbouring  churches,  and  local  clergymen  pay  frequent 
I  visits. 

The  bulk  of  the  colonists  are  engaged  in  farm  work,  according  to  their  capacity,  but 
[the  less  robust  are  employed  in  tailoring,  shoe-making,  and  the  hawking  of  peat  and  fuel 
in  the  adjacent  town  of  Neuchatel.    All  the  needful  joinery  and  smith's  work  is  done  on 
the  premises  ;  so  is  the  baking  ;  and  the  woolclip  keeps  the  Colony  supplied  with  stock- 
|ings.    The  weak  part  of  the  economy  of  the  Colony  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  farm  work 
is  most  pressing  labour  is  deficient,  and  when  there  is  least  to  do  outside  a  rush  of  colonists 
sets  in.    On  one  occasion  the  director  found  himself  during  three  months  of  summer  left 
[  "with  but  eleven  colonists,  only  one  of  whom  knew  anything  about  agriculture.    The  report 
for  1906  states  that  in  August  the  number  of  colonists  fell  to  thirteen,  so  that  the  harvest 
work  could  only  be  done  by  the  help  of  Polish  labourers  lent  by  a  neighbouring  landowner. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Colony  is  full  in  the  winter  months,  and  for  the  more  remu- 
nerative employment  of  the  men  who  then  seek  admission,  several  simple  handicrafts, 
like  basket-making,  straw-plaiting,  and  wood-working,  have  been  introduced. 

In  1905  a  good  deal  of  drainage  work  was  done  on  the  moor  by  the  colonists  of  Tannen- 
hof for  cantonal  and  communal  authorities,  and  excavation  work  was  done  for  private 
persons. 

Of  the  two  Colonies,  Tannenhof  would  appear  to  be  specially  frequented  by  the  rural 
class  of  unemployed,  Herdern  by  labourers  from  the  towns.  Of  136  persons  admitted  to 
the  Tannenhof  Colony  in  1905,  forty-one  were  agricultural  labourers,  twenty-five  were 
unskilled  labourers,  and  the  majority  of  the  remainder  had  followed  handicrafts  or  trades, 
!  fourteen  being  watch  and  clockmakers.  Of  148  admitted  in  1906,  sixty-two  were 
agricultural  labourers,  four  were  unskilled  labourers,  twenty-nine  were  watch  and  clock- 
makers,  ten  shoemakers,  and  the  remainder  followed  miscellaneous  skilled  occupations. 
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"  Tannenhof  is  more  and  more  used  as  a  temporary  place  of  sojourn  for  seasonal  workers — vineyard 
and  harvestmen,"  says  the  report  for  1905.    "  They  come  in  November  and  December  and  go  in  the  ' 
middle  of  March.    About  the  middle  of  May  they  return  again,  and  in  the  middle  of  June  they  go  to  the  ! 
harvest  work.    Such  colonists  have  a  certainty  of  work  at  a  certain  period  and  they  do  not  need  situations. 
Watch  and  clockmakers  and  artisans  stay  longer.    For  the  most  part  they  are  men  who  have  only  half-  \ 
learned  their  trade  and  cannot  live  by  it  further.    Here  they  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  agricultural 
work  thoroughly." 

Of  the  152  colonists  newly  admitted  to  the  Herdern  Colony  in  1905,  twenty-two  were 
specially  described  as  agricultural  labourers,  and  twenty  others  as  unskilled  labourers 
(day  labourers,  etc.)  •  while  of  141  admitted  in  1906,  nineteen  had  followed  agriculture, 
and  twenty-four  others  were  unskilled  labourers. 


The  following  classification  of  the  colonists  according  to  age  shows  that  middle-aged 
and  elderly  men  form  a  larger  proportion  than  in  the  German  Colonies  : — 


Tannenhof. 

Herdern. 

Age  at  Admission. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

Under  20  years 

1 

0 

11 

4 

20  to  30       „        -  - 

9 

11 

33 

27 

30  „  40       „        -  - 

21 

21 

33 

26 

40  „  50       „        -  - 

36 

31 

29 

26 

50  „  60       „        -  - 

34 

54 

32 

38 

60  „  70       „        -  - 

33 

28 

13 

17 

Over  70       „        -  - 

2 

3 

1 

3 

Total 

136 

148 

152 

141 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  an  aggregate  of  577  persons  admitted  in  two  years,  those  above 
the  age  of  fifty  years  numbered  258,  equal  to  44  •  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  comparing  with 
24  •  9  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  German  Colonies  during  the  same  period. 


A  considerable  proportion  of  the  colonists  have  suffered  imprisonment ;  at  Taimenhof 
the  discharged  prisoners  form  about  one-half  of  the  whole.  Insubordination  occurs  at 
times,  but  the  general  conduct  of  the  colonists  is  good.  The  severest  penalty  for  mis- 
demeanour is  expulsion,  and  it  was  applied  in  fourteen  cases  at  Herdern  in  1906,  against 
eleven  in  1905,  and  six  in  1904.  The  director  reports,  however,  that  "It  is  often  grati- 
fying to  notice  how,  after  a  few  days,  people  who  have  followed  disorderly  lives  readily 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Colony."  Many  of  the  colonists  are  recidivists,  and  with  these 
the  authorities  deal  leniently  if  their  previous  records  have  been  fairly  satisfactory. 
Re-admission  is,  however,  refused  when  the  applicant  has  been  expelled  for  bad  behaviour. 

The  great  majority  of  the  colonists  remain  between  two  and  three  months.  Should  a 
man  leave  before  the  time  stipulated  at  his  entrance  he  forfeits  his  earnings.  The  average 
stay  at  Tannenhof  in  1905  and  1906  was  sixty-one  days  ;  and  at  Herdern,  it  was  103  days 
in  1906,  and  ninety-seven  days  in  1905. 

Every  endeavour  is  made  to  procure  work  for  colonists  of  reliable  character,  but  it 
would  appear  that  the  efforts  of  the  men  are  more  successful  in  this  respect  than  those  of 
the  Colony  authorities.  The  following  colonists  discharged  from  Herdern  during  the  five 
years  named  went  direct  to  situations  : —  


Number  of  Colonists  who  went  to  Situations. 

Year. 

Total  Number 

Found  by  the 

Found  by 

Total. 

Percentage  of 

discharged. 

Colony  Authorities. 

themselves. 

all  discharged. 

1906  - 

141 

8 

45 

53 

37-6 

1905  - 

154 

24  . 

42  ■ 

66 

42-9 

1904  - 

167 

13 

59 

72 

43-1 

1902  - 

222 

31 

55 

86 

37-7 

1901  - 

203 

23 

31 

54 

26-6 
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The  cost  of  the  colonists  at  Tannenhof  in  1905  was  about  10|d.  per  head  per  day 
and  in  1906,  lOfd,  per  day.  The  entire  revenue  in  1906  was  £1,400,  and  the  expenditure 
£1,300,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  good  of  £100.  Of  the  revenue,  £202  came  from  private 
subscriptions  and  donations,  and  £170  was  contributed  by  the  canton  and  town  of  Berne. 
The  cost  at  Herdern  in  1906  was  Is.  l|d.  per  head  per  day,  and  in  1905,  Is.  2d.  The 
revenue  in  1906  amounted  to  £2,604,  and  the  year  ended  with  a  credit  balance  of  £46. 
Of  the  receipts,  £940  came  from  subscrix)tions  and  donations,  £420  being  from  cantonal 
governments. 

In  addition  to  the  Free  Labour  Colonies  there  are  in  Switzerland  a  number  of  forced 
labour  institutions,  carried  on  by  the  cantons  and  municipalities  in  conjunction,  for  the 
detention  of  mendicants,  loafers,  dissolute  and  disorderly  persons,  and  persons  who  seek 
to  evade  their  responsibilities  to  those  for  whose  maintenance  they  are  legally  liable. 
Their  internal  economy  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of  the  German  Penal  Workhouses, 
though  more  attention  is  given  to  agricultural  work.  The  Kiihlewyl  Poorhouse,  belong- 
ing to  the  town  of  Berne,  is  notable  as  being  a  Workhouse  of  the  English  pattern  with  com- 
pulsory powers  of  detention.  It  has  a  counterpart  in  Germany  in  the  Dresden  Work- 
house, which  likewise  combines  Poor  Law  functions  wilh  systematic  discipline  on  semi- 
penal  lines. 


HOLLAND. 

The  Labour  Colonies  in  Holland  are  of  two  kinds — Penal  Colonies,  now  managed  by 
the  State,  for  the  reception  of  offenders  of  certain  classes,  and  Free  Colonies,  of  the  agri- 
cultural type,  offering  more  or  less  permanent  homes  to  families  and  single  men.  The 
first  of  these  two  classes  of  Colonies  will  be  passed  over  briefly. 

The  establishment  of  both  kinds  of  Colonies  was  the  work  of  the  Dutch  Society  of 
Beneficence  {Maatschappij  van  Weldadigheid)  which,  founded  in  1818  at  Frederiksoord, 
has  still  its  chief  centre  there.  The  Society  originally  carried  on  disciplinary  Beggar  Colonies 
as  well  as  Free  Colonies,  in  which  agricultural  families  were  permanently  settled,  but  the 
Beggar  Colonies  were  taken  over  by  the  Government  in  1859,  since  when  the  Society  has 
worked  on  purely  philanthropic  lines. 

The  State  has  now  three  Penal  Colonies,  two  for  men  at  Veenhuizen  and  Hoorn,  and  one 
for  women  at  Leiden.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  gardening,  with  carpentering,  masonry, 
smith's  work,  boot-making,  tailoring,  and  weaving,  are  the  principal  sources  of  employ- 
ment. The  prisoners  enjoy  a  certain  measure  of  liberty,  and  wages  are  paid,  the  unexpended 
balance  being  handed  over  on  discharge. 

The  two  Labour  Colonies  conducted  by  the  Dutch  Society  of  Beneficence  are  at 
Frederiksoord  and  Willemsoord,  and  two  classes  of  colonists  are  admitted  : — 

(1)  Free  farmers,  who  are  encouraged  to  remain  permanently  on  small 
oldings  provided  for  them  on  easy  terms  ;  and 

(2)  Free  labourers,  who  work  on  the  home  farms  of  the  Colony  and  who,  if 
married,  live  in  separate  .cottages,  and,  with  such  members  of  their  families  as 
can  work,  are  paid  wages  at  a  rate  lower  than  that  for  outside  labour. 

The  principle  of  permanent  settlement  has  been  in  operation  so  long  that  the  Colonies 
may  be  regarded  as  small  independent  communities. 

An  analysis  of  the  records  of  fifty  families  of  free  farmers  and  labourers  made  in  1893, 
^nd  represented  as  being  typical  of  the  whole  body  of  colonists,  gave  the  following  result : — 
Number  of  cases  in  which  both  parents  had  been 

born  in  the  Colonies  11,  or  22  per  cent. 

Number  of  cases  in  which  one  parent  had  been 

born  in  cmt  of  the  Colonies        -       -       -    23,  or  46  per  cent. 
Total  number  of  children  in  fifty  families       -       -  265 
Number  of  children  born  to  colonists  prior  to  entry 

into  Colony  28,  or  10  •  6  per  cent. 

Number  of  children  born  to  colonists  in  Colony      -  237,  or  89 "  4  per  cent. 
Number  of  children  per  family     -       -       -       -     5  •  3 
Number  of  colonists  without  children  -       -  1 
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Many  residents  are  said  to  have  been  born,  grown  to  maturity,  married,  brought  up 
families,  and  died  in  the  Colonies. 


It  would  appear  that  the  colonists  are  in  general  taken  from  grades  oi  th 
labouring  class  superior  to  those  which  furnish  the  German  Colonies  with  the  bulk  of  their 
inmates.  The  majority  of  the  colonists  both  of  Fredericksoord  and  Willemsoord  are, 
indeed,  unskilled  labourers  gathered  from  the  unemployed  of  the  cities,  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, and  The  Hague,  but  if  they  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  surplus  labour  they  are  to 
some  extent  the  cream  of  this  labour,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  shiftless  residuum. 

"Writing  in  1893,  Professor  Mavor  said  : — 

"  The  labourers  are  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  charitabJe  associations  in  the  cities.  If  they 
are  infirm  or  incapable  of  work,  the  society  which  recommends  their  admission  is  expected  to  pay  a  subsidy 
to  the  Colony  to  help  to  maintain  them.  There  are  a  few  vacancies  for  labourers  every  year.  Each  labourer's 
family  is  housed  in  a  separate  cottage  with  a  garden,  and  those  of  the  family  who  are  capable  of  labour  work 
upon  the  Colony  farm,  receiving  wages  at  the  rate  of  40  cts.  per  day  in  winter,  and  60  cts.  in  summer  (8d, 
and  Is.  respectively).  The  labourer  rarely  earns  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  his  family  until  after  he 
has  been  in  the  Colony  for  two  years.  After  he  has  been  there  for  five  or  six  years,  if  there  is  a  vacancy, 
and  if  his  conduct  has  been  good,  he  may  be  promoted  to  the  second  class,  that  of  free  farmers  (vrijboeren) 

"  The  free  farmers  are  peasants  cultivating  small  holdings  upon  what  is  practically  a  life  tenure.  They 
pay  rent  to  the  Colony,  and  receive  stock  and  seed  on  credit  from  it.  If  the  free  farmer  misconducts  himself, 
he  may  be  degraded  to  the  position  of  a  colonist,  or  he  may  be  dismissed.  Shoidd  a  free  farmer  die,  his  widow 
is  permitted  to  retain  the  holding,  if  she  can  cultivate  it  herself,  or  if  there  is  a  member  of  the  family  who 
can  do  so  he  may  be  admitted  into  the  Colony  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  holding  and  supporting 
the  widow.  The  holdings  of  free  farmers  are  also  occasionally  inherited  by  their  daughters,  who  marry  sons 
of  colonists,  who  are  thus  permitted  to  take  up  the  succession  of  the  farm  and  so  to  avoid  the  rule  of  expulsion 
at  maturity.  While  this  is  the  practice  in  certain  cases,  the  free  farmers  have  no  judicial  right  to  their  holdings, 
and  may  be  expelled  without  compensation  for  improvements.  A  free  farm  consists  of  2J  hectares  (6J  acres). 
For  this  the  free  farmer  pays  an  annual  rent  of  from  35  florins  to  75  florins  (£2  18s.  4d.  to  £6  5s.  Od.).  The 
rent  is  payable  in  January."  * 

It  is  usual  to  supply  a  free  farmer  on  entering  his  holding  with  a  cow  valued  at  £10  and 
rye  sown  in  land  to  the  value  of  £4  3s.  4d.,  and  he  is  expected  to  repay  the  debt  at  the 
rate  of  12s.  6d.  per  annum.  j 

The  free  farmers  have  also  in  some  cases  several  milch  sheep,  and  they  generally  fatten 
four  or  five  pigs.  Their  other  principal  produce  is  potatoes,  of  which  from  an  average 
farm  from  100  to  200  hectolitres  (or  275  to  550  Imperial  bushels)  are  sold  each  season.^ 
Butter,  to  a  small  extent,  is  also  marketed  by  the  free  farmers. 

Loans  are  made  to  the  free  farmer  in  case  of  need.  Some  of  the  earlier  loans  hava 
proved  irrecoverable,  but  for  many  years  the  Society  has  protected  itself  by  lending  only 
on  security  of  the  farmers'  farm  stock.  Various  Poor  Law  authorities  and  Charitable 
Societies  board  pauper  and  orphan  children  with  the  colonists,  who  are  allowed  to  retain.- 
the  whole  of  the  maintenance  money. 

At  the  Willemsoord  Colony  that  portion  of  the  estate  which  is  not  divided  into  small 
holdings,  worked  by  the  free  farmers,  is  worked  by  the  labourers,  assisted  by  the  free  farmers, 
in  so  far  as  they  can  spare  the  time,  but  no  agricultural  labourers  are  employed  on  ordinary 
wages.    The  hours  of  work  on  the  home  farms  are  as  follows  : — 

Summer —  Winter — 

4  a.m.  to  6  a.m  6  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

9  a.m.  to  12  noon.  1.30  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 

1.30  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 
4.30  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 

In  addition  to  agricultural,  horticultural,  and-  forest  work,  and  turf-cutting,  various 
trades  and  handicrafts  are  carried  on,  including  joinery  and  carpentry,  basket-making 
blacksmithry,  mat-making,  tailoring,  masonry,  and  brick-making. 

It  is  characteristic  of  these  Colonies  that  the  efforts  of  their  conductors  are  specially 
directed  towards  the  young.  It  is  said  that  the  adult  colonist  is  "  invariably  regarded  as  a 
hopeless  case."  Hence  the  Society  of  Beneficence  looks  for  results  in  the  rising  generation. 
No  stress  is  laid  upon  the  creation  of  a  distinctive  religious  atmosphere,  as  is  the  case  of 


*  "  Report  on  Agencies  and  Methods,"  etc.   (C— 7182  of  1893),  pp.  310,  311. 
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the  German  and  Swiss  Colonies,  but  the  careful  education  of  the  children  is  insisted  on. 
Elementary  schools  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  attendance  at  day  or 
evening  school  is  compulsory.    In  addition,  the  Willemsoord  Colony  has  :— 

"  Established  a  school  of  horticulture  and  schools  for  needlework,  drawing,  and  advanced  courses  of 
elementary  education.  Boys  are  trained  in  various  handicrafts  (as  carpenters  and  joiners,  painters,  and 
■blacksmiths).  After  being  trained  in  the  Colony  schools,  children  are  sent  to  situations,  which  they  are  said 
to  obtain  easily."  * 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  population  of  these  Free  Colonies  and  its  move- 
ment during  the  years  1889  to  1906  : — 


Year. 

iotal 
Popu- 
lation. 

Number 

of 
Births. 

New 
Families. 

■NT  U 

W  uinber 
of 

Deaths. 

Young 
Persons 
who  left 
Colonies, 
having 
obtained 
Employ- 
ment. 

Labourers 
who  became 
Free 
Farmers. 

Number 
of  Free 
Farmers' 
Families. 

Number  of 
Labourers' 
Families. 

Number  of 
Boarders 
(orphans 

and 
children 
of  P^iiinAr 
parents). 

1889 

1,791 

33 

5 

32 

64 

5 

206 

83 

153 

1890 

1,830 

35 

7 

23 

50 

6 

209 

87 

132 

1891 

1,813 

29 

10 

22 

61 

2 

212 

87 

164 

1892 

1,863 

45 

8 

16 

65 

2 

214 

91 

i'S8 

1893 

1,826 

35 

3 

24 

27 

1 

199 

85 

im 

1894 

1,763 

28 

26 

37 

1 

190 

83 

176 

1895 

1,705 

28 

2 

25 

26 

171 

90 

170 

1896 

1,616 

33 

1 

45 

33 

170 

91 

174 

1897 

1,525 

24 

1 

18 

49 

159 

77 

149 

1898 

1,504 

19 

4 

13 

40 

158 

78 

137 

18P9 

1,497 

11 

2 

14 

53 

155 

78 

167 

1900 

1,489 

10 

9 

36 

151 

78 

19^ 

1901 

1,471 

16 

1 

14 

42 

149 

78 

198 

1902 

1,460 

11 

8 

32 

148 

77 

524 

1903 

1,453 

13 

2 

11 

36 

2 

149 

73 

1904 

1,463 

11 

13 

22 

3 

147 

74 

278 

1905 

1,445 

11 

15 

33 

134 

66 

297 

1906 

1,380 

6 

2 

u 

49 

133 

64 

289 

The  significant  fact  is  brought  to  light  by  these  figures  that  the  number  of  free  farmers 
and  labourers  has  for  some  years  gradually  declined,  yet  few  labourers  have  been  raised 
to  the  status  of  a  free  farmer.  A  certain  number  of  persons  leave  the  Colonies  every 
year  for  situations,  but  the  majority  of  these  are  probably  members  of  the  families  settled 
there.    Finally,  there  would  appear  to  be  an  increasing  readiness  to  take  foster-children. 


Mr,  Schloss'  report  on  the  Colonies,  published  in  1904,  summarised  their  work  in  the 
following  words  : — 

"  A  small  number  of  men,  mostly  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled,  have  been  taken  away  from 
the  towns  and  established  on  the  land.  A  few  privileged  agriculturists  have  been  enabled  to  practise  their 
occupation  practically  free  from  financial  worries,  none  of  whom  display  the  slightest  desire  to  exchange 
their  protected  position  in  the  Colony  for  an  independent  life  outside  its  limits.  The  attempt  to  raise  labourers 
into  the  superior  position  of  free  farmers  appears  to  meet  with  failure.  A  certain  number  of  children  have 
received  a  good  education  in  the  Colonies,  and  a  small  number  of  young  persons  (thirty-two  in  1902,  or  one- 
half  as  many  as  in  1899)  have,  after  being  trained  in  the  Colonies,  been  started  in  the  world  to  earn  their 
living  in  independence  if  possible.  On  the  whole,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Dutch  Free  Labour 
Colonies,  regarded  as  agencies  for  dealing  with  unemployed  workmen,  exhibit  any  conspicuous  appearance 
of  substantial  success."  f 

So  far  as  a  calculation  is  possible  the  cost  to  the  Dutch  public  of  the  Colonies  is  about 
30s.  annually  for  each  colonist,  man,  woman,  and  child,  v/ithout  taking  account  of  interest 
on  capital  expended. 


*  "  Eeport  on  Agencies  and  Methods,"  etc.  (C— 2304  of  1904),  p.  228. 
t  "  Report  on  Agencies  and  Methods,"  etc.  (C— 2304  of  1904),  p.  232. 
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FRANCE. 

The  only  Labour  Colony  tried  in  France  was  that  of  La  Chalmelle,  established  in  1892 
and  discontinued  in  1905  owing  to  the  heavy  cost  of  maintenance.  The  Colony  was 
founded  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris  for  the  reception  of  unemployed  persons  who  had 
drifted  from  the  country  to  the  Metropolis  and  eventually  had  found  their  way  to  the  public 
Night  Refuges  {asiles  de  nuit).  The  rules  of  the  Colony  stipulated  that  inmates  should 
be  "  selected  from  workmen  having  some  knowledge  of  agriculture."  The  colonists  were 
thus  picked  men,  and  hence  men  of  a  superior  type  to  those  who  enter  the  German  and 
Swiss  Colonies,  which  discriminate  but  little  between  the  applicants  for  admission.  The 
underlying  purpose  of  La  Chalmelle  was  to  send  back  to  rural  life  such  of  the  unemployed 
seeking  help  as  had  in  earlier  years  followed  agricultural  occupations.  One  part  of  the 
scheme  was  the  eventual  settlement  in  the  Colony  of  married  men  with  their  families  in 
separate  cottages,  each  with  garden  ground. 

Of  the  Paris  Night  Refuges  for  men  which  sent  to  La  Chalmelle  its  colonists  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  they  offer  a  temporary  home,  in  return  for  work,  to  needy  applicants,  and 
for  the  most  part  correspond  to  the  Night  Shelters  of  London  and  Berlin.  The  largest  of 
the  Refuges  (the  Asile  Nicolas  Flamel),  is  a  workshop  as  well  as  a  ret^reat.  The  more  skilled 
of  its  inmates  are  employed  at  joinery,  blacksmithing,  painting,  tailoring,  bookbinding 
and  other  work  for  municipal  institutions,  while  the  less  capable  are  engaged  in  the  making 
of  resinous  faggots  for  the  public  service.  It  has  accommodation  for  212  persons,  and 
as  many  as  10,000  pass  through  it  in  the  course  of  a  year.  There  are  also  Refuges  for 
women,  who  are  principally  engaged  in  sewing,  mending,  and  laundry  work,  for  public 
and  philanthropic  institutions. 

The  Colony  of  La  Chalmelle  was  purely  agricultural  in  character  and  consisted  of  a 
farm  of  367J  acres,  for  the  most  part  poor  land,  situated  in  the  Foret  de  Traconne,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Paris.  The  buildings  comprised  a  main  block  containing  offices,  linen- . 
room,  kitchen,  dining-room,  dormitories,  library  and  recreation-room,  blacksmith's  shop, 
and  carpenter's  shop  ;  three  houses  adjacent,  used  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
employees ;  a  bakehouse  ;  an  agricultural  shed  ;  a  building  for  preparing  food  for  cattle, 
with  a  loft  for  fine  straw  ;  a  generating  shop  for  electric  lighting ;  a  wash-house,  and  a 
house  for  isolating  patients  suffering  from  contagious  diseases,  with  a  bath-room.  There 
was  accommodation  for  fifty-five  men  at  one  time.  * 


The  past  occupations  of  the  colonists  admitted  during  the  years  1892  to  1899  were  as 
follows  :  — 


Year. 

Connected  with 
Agricultiu'e. 

From 
other  Occupations 

1892   

1893   

1894   

1895   

1896   

1897   

1898   

1899   

38 
35 
73 
69 
73 
101 
64 
62 

23 
31 
14 
31 
29 
6 
24 
27 

These  figures  show  that  of  a  total  of  700  persons  who  entered  the  Colony  during 
eight  years  515,  or  73"6  per  cent.,  had  been  connected  with  agriculture. 

It  would  appear  that  the  principle  of  selection  applied  also  to  the  age  of  the  colonists. 
Old  men  were  not  taken,  and  of  700  admissions  between  1892  and  1899  only  nine  y/ere 
above  the  age  of  fifty  years.  Of  143  men  admitted  for  the  first  time  in  1900-1,  thirty- 
four  were  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  old,  thirty-nine  between  thirty  and  thirty- 
five  years,  twenty-foar  between  thirty-five  and  forty  years,  and  fortv-six  between  forty 
and  forty-five  years. 

Nominal  wages  of  50  centimes  (4-8d.)per  day  were  paid,  but  out  of  their  earnings  the 
colonists  were  expected  to  buy  their  own  clothes,  with  the  exception  of  a  suit  supplied  to 
them  on  admission. 
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There  Wois  no  fixed  limit  of  stay,  though  as  the  Colony  was  regarded  as  a  half-way 
house  to  settled  employment  the  majority  did  not  remain  longer  than  two  months.  Tims 
820  of  the  850  persons  admitted  between  1892  and  1899  stayed  for  the  following  periods: — • 


Length  of  stay  in  Colony. 

Number 
of  Admissions. 

Less  than  two  months     -       -       -       .  - 

436 

Two  and  loss  than  four  months 

249 

Four  and  less  than  six  months  ... 

71 

Six  and  less  than  eight  months  ... 

28 

Eight  months  and  less  than  one  year 

26 

More  than  one  year        -       .       -       .  . 

10 

Total  

820 

♦ 

Most  of  those  who  stayed  longer  than  four  months  were  said  to  be  men  who  wished  to 
learn  their  work  more  thoroughly,  or  men  who  had  no  aptitude  whatever  for  agricultural 
labour. 


The  percentage  of  those  who  left  the  Colony  in  order  to  take  up  situations  was  high, 
far  higher,  indeed,  than  is  the  case  with  the  German  Labour  Colonies,  though  in  favour  of 
La  Chalmelle  was  the  fact  that  its  colonists  were  sifted  men  who  had  for  the  most  part 
followed  agriculture  before,  and  were  encouraged  to  return  to  that  employment.  During 
the  years  1892  to  1899,  820  colonists  were  dealt  with  as  follows  : — 


Per  cent. 

Obtained  situations 

59-9 

Loft  of  their  own  accord  ----- 

33-0 

Went  to  hospital  

1-9 

Left  for  military  service  -       -       -       -  - 

0-5 

Died      -       .  -  

0-2 

Expelled  -  

4-5 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  considerable  proportion  of  re-admissions.  Of  700  colonists 
who  entered  between  the  years  1892  and  1899,  150,  or  21*4  per  cent.,  had  been  admitted 
before,  and  after  having  gone  to  situations  had,  for  various  unexplained  reasons,  returned 
to  the  Colony. 


Year. 

Number  of  Persons 
who  entered  the 
Colonies  for  the 
first  time. 

Number  of  Persons 
who,  after  finding 
situations,  subse- 
quently returned  to 
the  Colony. 

1892 

61 

1893 

66 

63 

1894 

87 

20 

1895 

100 

11 

1896 

102  ■ 

16 

1897 

107 

14 

189S 

88 

14 

1899 

89 

12 

1900 

143 

31 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  permanent  employment  of  the  inmates  a  list  of  the  available 
men,  with  a  statement  of  their  capacity  and  the  wages  required,  was  sent  every  month  to 
the  principal  Agricultural  Syndicates  of  the  department  (Marne)  in  which  La  Chalmelle  was 
situated.  Where  necessary,  the  travelling  expenses  of  departing  colonists  were  found,  and 
clothes  given  to  them. 
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Wlien  the  Colony  was  established  its  founders  predicted  that  in  a  short  time  it  might  be  I 
expected  to  be  self-supporting.     No  such  good  fortune  was,  however,  experienced. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  number  of  colonists  increased,  the  expense  to  the  municipality  like- 
wise became  greater,  and  it  was  the  continued  insolvency  of  the  Colony  which  led  to 
its  abandonment. 


BELGIUM. 

All  the  Labour  Colonies  which  exist  in  Belgium  save  one  are  penal  in  character, 
and  on  their  present  basis  are  indeed  intended  to  carry  out  the  Law  of  November  27th,  j 
1891  (operative  since  January  4th,  1892),  for  the  repression  of  vagrancy  and  mendicity. 

This  law  required  the  Government  to  organise  correctional  institutions  to  be  known 
as  : —  i 
(a)  Beggars'  Depdts  (depots  de  mendicite) ;  j 
(6)  Houses  of  Refuge  [maisons  de  refuge)  ;  and 

(c)  Reformatory  Schools  [ecoles  agricoles  et  maisons  speciales  de  reforme). 

The  institutions  (a)  and  (6)  are  substantially  Labour  Colonies  in  character,  with  the 
difference,  nevertheless,  that  they  are  judicial  institutions.  The  principal  Beggars'  Depot 
is  at  Merxplas,  near  Antwerp,  and  the  principal  House  of  Refuge  is  at  Wortel.  but  at 
Bruges  there  are  institutions  of  both  types  for  women. 

The  Beggars'  Depot  is  a  home  of  correction  pure  and  simple.  It  is  intended  for  the 
reception  on  magisterial  order  of  "  persons  not  suffering  from  incapacity,  who,  instead 
of  providing  themselves  with  the  means  of  existence  by  labour,  abuse  the  charity  of  the 
public  by  habitual  mendicancy,  those  persons  who,  through  laziness  or  drunken  or  immoral 
habits,  pass  their  lives  in  vagrancy,  and  those  who  live  on  the  earnings  of  vice  {souteneurs 
de  fiUes  jyubliques).^^  Detention  is  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  seven  years,  except 
in  the  case  of  vagrants  or  beggars  sentenced  by  a  Criminal  Court  to  confinement  in  such  a 
Depot  after  expiration  of  a  term  of  imprisonment,  and  here  detention  may  be  from  one  to 
^even  years. 

The  House  of  Refuge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  intended  for  the  reception  of : — 

(a)  Persons  handed  over  to  the  Government  for  seclusion  in  such  a  place 
by  a  judicial  authority  ;  and 

[b)  Persons  whose  seclusion  shall  be  asked  for  by  a  Communal  Authority, 
though,  if  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  such  persons  must  enter  voluntarily. 

In  general,  the  inmates  are  "  persons  who  may  be  discovered  to  be  in  a  condition 
of  vagrancy,  or  may  be  found  begging,  but  who  in  other  respects  do  not  come  within  the 
categories  of  persons  whom  the  law  directs  the  magistrates  to  send  to  be  confined  in  a 
Beggars'  Depot.  In  short,  the  type  of  man  for  whom  internment  in  a  House  of  Refuge 
is  provided  by  the  law  is  the  man  who  has  no  work  to  do,  but  who  would  be  willing  to  work 
if  he  could  secure  employment."*  The  maximum  term  of  confinement  in  a  House  of  Refuge, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  person  concerned,  is  twelve  months,  and  on  discharge  every 
person  receives  a  certificate,  with  a  note  of  good  conduct,  should  his  behaviour  have  been 
satisfactory. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  may  order  the  immediate  release  of  any  person  detamed 
either  in  a  Beggars'  Depot  or  a  House  of  Refuge,  although  the  term  for  which  he  was 
ordered  by  the  Court  to  be  detained  may  not  have  expired,  should  he  be  of  opinion  that 
further  confinement  would  be  useless. 

The  cost  of  persons  sent  to  a  Beggars'  Depot  or  a  House  of  Refuge  by  order  of  a  judicial 
authority  is  borne  in  equal  shares  by  the  State,  the  Province,  and  the  Commune  in  which 
the  person  confined  has  his  settlement ;  only  in  the  case  of  persons  suffering  from  incapacity 
does  the  entire  cost  fall  on  the  Settlement  Commune.  Where  seclusion  in  a  House  of  Refuge 
is  at  the  request  of  a  Communal  Authority,  this  authority  bears  likewise  the  total  cost. 
Under  certain  circumstances  the  cost  of  maintenance  caai  be  recovered  from  the  person 
concerned,  or  those  legally  liable  for  his  support. 


*  "  Report  on  Agencies  and  Methods,"  etc.  (Cd.  2304  of  1904),  p.  198. 
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The  Beggars'  Depots  follow  a  mixed  economy  of  agriculture  and  industry,  and  "  so 
far  as  possible  every  effort  is  made  to  employ  the  inmates  each  in  his  own  trade." 

Both  in  the  Depots  and  the  Refuges  small  wages  are  paid,  the  accumulated  earnings 
being  handed  to  an  inmate  on  his  departure,  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  the  form  of 
clothing  and  tools. 

The  following  have  been  the  admissions  to  these  institutions  during  the  years  18 
1904  :— 

Admissions  to  Beggars'  Depots.  Admissions  to  Houses  of  Refuge. 


Tear. 

Number  of  Admissions. 

Mean 
Number 
of 

Inmates. 

Year. 

Numbe 

r  of  Admissions. 

Mean 
Number 
of 

Inmates. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1892  - 

6,147 

666 

6,813 

3,564 

1892  - 

6,139 

775 

6,914 

2,043 

i  1893  - 

3.482 

352 

3,834 

4,324 

1893  - 

4,411 

942 

5.353 

2,145 

1894  - 

4,141 

393 

4,534 

4,193 

1894  - 

4,593 

519 

5,112 

2,902 

1895  - 

3,722 

333 

4,055 

4,529 

1895  - 

4,559 

414 

4,973 

2,766 

1896  - 

3,224 

292 

3,516 

4,430 

1896  - 

3,805 

360 

4,165 

2,314 

1897  - 

3,115 

266 

3,381 

4,076 

1897  - 

3,745 

323 

4,068 

1,876 

1898  - 

3,339 

284 

3,623 

4,208 

1898  - 

3,770 

343 

4,113 

1.983 

1899  - 

3,018 

215 

3,2.33 

4,248 

1899  - 

3,398 

258 

3,656 

1,823 

1900  - 

3,547 

253 

3,800 

4,058 

1900  - 

3,586 

266 

3,852 

1,691 

1901  - 

4,348 

275 

4,623 

4,542 

1901  - 

4,174 

261 

4,435 

1,761 

1902  - 

4,514 

252 

4,766 

4,864 

1902  - 

4,389 

252 

4,641 

1,876 

1903  - 

4,649 

386 

5,035 

5,055 

1903  - 

3,428 

278 

3,706 

1,733 

1904  - 

4,615 

275 

4,890 

5,132 

1904  - 

3,546 

221 

3,767 

1,620 

The  only  Free  Labour  Colony  in  Belgium  corresponding  at  all  to  the  German  Colonies 
already  described  is  a  small  Colony  (Colonie  ouvriere  lihre)  at  Haeren,  near  Brussels, 
established  and  maintained  by  a  philanthropic  society,  subsidised  by  the  municipality  of 
Brussels,  known  as  "  Oeuvre  de  I'assistance  par  le  travail  pour  hommes."  Three  agencies 
of  assistance  are  conducted  by  the  society,  a  Labour  Exchange  {Bourse  du  travail),  estab- 
lished in  1889,  a  House  of  Work  {Maison  du  travail),  with,  a  branch  for  women,  established 
in  1893,  and  the  Haeren  Labour  Colony,  which  dates  from  1896.  The  reason  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Colony  was  (to  quote  the  words  of  a  recent  Report)  the  fact  that 
"  not  one  of  the  Government's  Labour  Colonies — Merxplas,  Hoogstraeten,  and  AVortel  — 
can  claim  the  title  of  a  Free  Colony."  In  contrast  to  these  penal  institutions,  the  Haeren 
Colony  is  a  temporary  home,  conducted  on  a  benevolent  basis,  to  which  unemployed 
persons  are  able  to  resort  voluntarily. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  three  institutions  of  the  "  Oeuvre  de  I'assistance  par 
le  travail"  work  hand  in  hand.  Unemployed  persons  for  whom  the  Labour  Exchange 
is  unable  to  find  situations  are  referred  to  the  House  of  Work.  The  system  adopted  has 
been  thus  described  : — 

"  Every  solvent  person,  who  asks  for  tbem,  receives  from  tbe  institution  a  book  of  100  tickets,  each  of 
which  entitles  the  holder  to  receive  20  centimes  (about  2d.)  in  exchange  for  one  hour's  work.  When  an 
xmemployed  workman  is  given  one  or  more  tickets,  he  goes  to  the  House  of  Labour  and  is  there  employed 
for  as  many  hours  as  he  presents  tickets,  the  performance  of  an  amount  of  work  not  falling  below  a  fixed 
minimum  being  insisted  on.  The  institution  pays  the  men  at  the  end  of  each  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
collects  the  amounts  paid  on  the  tickets  from  the  persons  who  gave  the  tickets  to  the  men."* 

The  Home  of  Work  is  not  a  lodging-house.  Most  of  the  applicants  for  help  receive 
work,  but  live  in  their  own  homes.  Those  without  homes  are.  if  willing,  sent  to  the  Labour 
.Colony.  Other  colonists  are  sent  by  the  subscribers  to  the  society,  by  magistrates,  and. 
by  the  police  authorities  ;  hence  a  considerable  proportion  consist  of  discharged  prisoners. 

The  Colony  was  begun  as  an  agricultural  Colony,  and  for  a  few  years  farm  work, 
nursery  gardening,  and  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  for  home  consumption  provided 
employment  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  colonists,  but  wood-cutting  for  fuel  is  now  at 
least  equally  important  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  agriculture  is  gradually  taking  a 
subordinate  place. 


*  "  Eevue  du  Travail,"  February,  1896,  p.  156. 
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A  small  payment  is  made  to  the  colonists,  but  it  is  regarded  as  a  premium  to 
encourage  industry,  and  not  as  wages.  The  amount  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  director. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Colony  in  1896  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
1905-1906,  3,435  colonists  had  been  admitted. 


The  admissions  and  discharges  during  the  past  six  years  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

1900-1901 

322 

324 

1901-1902 

261 

259 

1902-1903 

197 

204 

1903-1904 

193 

193 

1904-1905 

175 

174 

1905-1906 

148 

146 

Of  the  men  admitted  in  the  year  1905-6  only  seven  followed  agriculture  or  horticulture, 
twenty  were  described  as  unskilled  labourers  and  without  occupations,  and  the  majority 
of  the  remainder  had  been  engaged  in  trades  and  handicrafts.  Formerly  a  considerable 
number  of  foreigners — chiefly  labourers  from  France — were  admitted,  but  of  late  years 
very  few.  The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  the  colonists  admitted  during  the  past 
six  years  : — 


Age. 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1905-6. 

Under  20  years  

19 

5 

5 

4 

3 

20  to  30  years  

70 

50 

34 

39 

30 

19 

30  to  40  „  

73 

75 

42 

53 

36 

30 

40  to  50     „     -       -       -        •  - 

89 

74 

59 

44 

55 

45 

50  to  60  „  

58 

48 

47 

48 

41 

36 

Over  60     „     -       ■               ■  - 

13 

9 

10 

5 

13 

15 

Totals  - 

322 

261 

197 

193 

175 

148 

The  majority  of  the  men  admitted  are  therefore  between  thirty  and  fifty  years  of  age. 
Their  conjugal  condition  was  as  shown  below  : — 


Condition. 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1905-6. 

Single 

216 

168 

127 

116 

114 

95 

Widowers 

34 

21 

24 

22 

16 

14 

Married 

58 

64 

37 

48 

36 

36 

Divorced 

8 

7 

7 

4 

8 

1 

Separated 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

Totals 

322 

261 

197 

193 

175 

148 

"With  the  decrease  of  admissions  the  average  duration  of  stay  has  increased,  but  it  is 
still  much  below  the  period  usual,  and  indeed  insisted  on,  in  the  German  Colonies.  In  the 
year  1905-6  it  was  43|  days  ;  in  the  year  1904-5,  38  days  ;  1903-4,  32^  days  ;  1902-3, 
34  days  ;  1901-2,  28  days  ;  and  1900-01,  32^  days. 
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The  number  of  recidivists  has  also  steadily  increased  during  the  past  five  years,  as  the 
following  table  shows  : — 


Admitted, 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1905-6. 

For  the  first  time 

267 

195 

127 

126 

97 

83 

„     second  time  - 

37 

39 

38 

40 

38 

31 

,,     third  time     -       .  - 

12 

20 

13 

12 

13 

10 

More  than  three  times 

6 

7 

19 

15 

27 

24 

Totals 

322 

261 

197 

193 

175 

148 

Thus,  while  the  percentage  of  recidivists  in  the  financial  year  1900-01  was  17 '  1,  in  the 
following  years  it  was  25  "3,  35 '5,  34  "7,  44*6,  and  43*9,  respectively. 

The  great  majority  of  the  colonists  at  Haeren  have  been  convicted  for  crime  or  mis- 
demeanour. Of  those  admitted  in  the  year  1905-6  only  21  per  cent,  had  not  been  punished, 
and  60  per  cent,  had  been  detained  in  Beggars'  Depots  or  Houses  of  Refuge.  Nevertheless, 
the  conduct  of  the  colonists  is  reported  to  be  uniformly  good. 

No  statistics  have  been  kept  as  to  the  number  of  colonists  for  whom  situations  have 
been  obtained,  though  many  of  them  are  said  to  find  work  in  the  country. 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  Colony  for  the  financial  year  1905-6  showed  receipts  of 
£1,200,  of  which  £459  came  from  the  sale  of  faggots,  £153  from  agricultural  produce,  and 
£562  from  subscriptions  and  donations.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  £1,224,  including 
subsidy  to  the  Bourse  du  Travail  of  £47,  and  there  was  a  deficit  on  the  year  of  £25. 

When  the  Haeren  Colony  was  opened,  the  promoters  took  care  to  warn  its  friends  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  count  on  such  results  as  had  been  obtained  in  Germany,  since 
there  was  not  the  same  opportunity  in  Belgium  of  settling  upon  large  unreclaimed  tracts  of 
land,  and  counting  upon  a  long  and  undisturbed  tenure.  This  prediction  has  proved 
■correct,  for  the  land  originally  enclosed  by  the  Colony  has  been  gradually  encroached 
upon,  owing  to  public  works,  roads,  and  buildings,  so  that  in  1906  most  of  the  farm  land 
tind  garden,  which  the  colonists  had  in  the  course  of  ten  years  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
-cultivation,  had  been  appropriated,  and  there  remained  to  the  Colony  "  only  a  scrap  of  about 
150  ares  (about  3|  acres)  hardly  large  enough  to  produce  the  vegetables  necessary  for  the 
Colony.  We  can  therefore  no  longer  speak  either  of  an  agricultural  or  a  horticultural  Colony, 
and  our  institution  is  becoming  simply  a  philanthropic  House  of  Work,  differing  from 
that  in  the  Rue  de  I'Allee  Verte  (Brussels)  in  that  we  lodge  and  feed  our  proteges,  while 
the  latter  institution  gives  them  work  in  return  for  wages."  As  a  result  of  this  develop- 
ment, the  Colony  has  been  re-organised,  and  the  character  of  its  inmates  has  changed. 
The  idea  is  to  send  to  Haeren  for  the  future  all  suitable  able-bodied  applicants  for  work 
who  seek  help  at  the  Brussels  House  of  Work  and  especially  those  who,  when  left  to  their 
own  devices,  fall  into  slothful  and  irregular  ways,  yet  who  are  capable  of  sustained,  if  not 
intense,  work  if  subject  to  supervision. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  Different  Types  of  Colonies. 

Summarising  the  account  which  has  been  given  above  of  the  Labour  Colonies  (variously 
named)  now  in  operation  in  Continental  countries,  several  distinct  types  need  to  be  dis- 
tinguished : — 

.  _  (a)  _  The  Free  Labour  Colonies  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium.—  Of  these 
thirty-six  in  the  aggregate,  thirty-three  are  farm  Colonies  established  in  the  open  country, 
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generally  in  the  midst  of  moorland,  while  three  are  industrial  and  town  Colonies.  All  are 
philanthropic  in  character  and  as  a  rule  they  lay  great  stress  upon  religious  influences. 
They  are  carried  on  by  associations,  whose  funds  are,  as  a  rule,  supplemented  by  voluntary 
grants  from  public  bodies  (Provincial,  District,  and  Municipal).  The  Colonies  only  offer 
temporary  shelter  to  their  frequenters.  The  farm  Colonies  are  intended  primarily  to  offer 
an  alternative  to  vagrancy,  and  tramps  and  ex-prisoners  form  the  bulk  of  their  inmates. 
No  powers  of  detention  are  possessed  by  the  Colony  authorities.  Handicrafts  and 
indoor  work  are  subsidiary  to  agricultural  employments  in  all  the  farm  Colonies.  The 
town  Colonies  are  mainly  recruited  from  urban  populations,  and  trades  and  miscellaneous 
manual  occupations  are  followed. 

(b)  The  Free  Labour  Colonies  of  Holland,  agricultural  in  character,  which  are  in- 
tended to  offer  more  or  less  permanent  homes  for  their  two  classes  of  habitues  : — 

'  '  (1)  Farmers  settled  with  their  families  upon  small  holdings,  which  it  is  their 
business  to  cultivate  ;  and 

(2)  Labourers,  who  work  on  the  home  farms  and  with  their  families  live  in 
separate  cottages. 

Here,  no  serious  hope  of  influencing  the  adult  colonists  would  appear  to  be  enter- 
tained ;  efforts  are  rather  directed  towards  the  training  of  the  young,  who  are  educated 
in  the  State  schools,  and  when  old  enough  are  put  to  situations.  These  Colonies  likewise 
are  supported  by  private  philanthropy,  helped  by  public  grants. 

(c)  The  now  defunct  Free  Farm  Colony  of  La  Chalmelle  in  France,  whose  residents  were 
recruited  from  the  Paris  Municipal  Shelters,  and  were  for  the  most  part  "  selected  from 
amongst  workmen  having  some  knowledge  of  agriculture."  This  was  a  municipal  insti- 
tution, and  its  object  was  to  offer  to  respectable  men  of  agricultural  upbringing  a  chance 
of  returning  to  rural  life  and  work. 

(d)  There  are,  finally,  the  Penal  "Workhouses  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  and  the 
Forced  Labour  Colonies  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  which  are  intended  for  the  detention 
of  habitual  mendicants,  vagrants,  and  people  of  irregular  life.  In  the  case  of  the  Belgian 
Colonies  voluntary  admission  is  provided  for,  but  the  number  of  those  who  enter  of  their 
free-will  is  reported  to  be  steadily  decreasing,  and  it  forms  an  insignificant  proportion  of 
the  whole.  These  institutions  all  form  part  of  the  judicial  systems  of  the  several  countries 
to  which  they  relate,  and  are  strictly  penal  in  character,  in  which  respect  they  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Labour  Colonies  which  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  unemployed. 


Conclusions. 

The  following  conclusions  seem  to  be  justified  by  a  consideration  of  the  work  of  the 
Continental  Labour  Colonies  from  all  sides  : — 

L  The  Free  Colonies  do  not  in  general  receive  the  genuine  unemployed,  i.e.,  those  who 
are  out  of  work  against  their  will.  The  great  majority  of  their  frequenters  are  the  shiftless 
loafers  who,  in  the  severer  seasons  of  the  year  or  times  of  special  distress,  seek  the  shelter 
they  offer,  rather  than  expose  themselves  to  continued  want  or  run  the  risk  of  entering  the 
Penal  Workhouse. 

2.  So  long  as  there  is  little  or  no  discrimination  in  the  admission  of  colonists,  which 
is  the  case  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  lower  elements  of  society  are  bound  to  take 
possession. 

3.  But  so  long  as  the  vagrant  and  loafer  predominate  in  the  Colonies,  the  self-respecting 
workman  who  has  temporarily  fallen  on  evil  days  will  not  enter  except  under  great  pressure. 
Nor  is  his  daily  contact  with  such  people  socially  desirable. 
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4.  It  is  held  that  for  the  unemployed  of  the  towns,  the  industrial  Colonies  are  more 
suitable  than  farm  Colonies,  and  conversely  that  the  agricultural  labourer  can  be  more 
advantageously  employed  in  the  country  than  retained  in  a  town  Colony.  The  Colony  of 
La  Chalmelle,  maintained  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  was  for  this  reason  specially  reserved 
for  men  of  agricultural  antecedents. 

5.  The  effect  of  the  discipline  of  the  Colonies  upon  many  of  their  inmates  is  good, 
but  doubt  must  be  entertained  as  to  its  permanency  owing  to  the  brief  period  of  sojourn. 

6.  Recognising  this,  many  Continental  advocates  of  Labour  Colonies  contend  that 
the  usual  period  of  stay,  which  is  less  than  four  months,  should  in  the  case  of  recidivists 
be  prolonged  to  from  twelve  months  to  two  years,  according  to  individual  circumstances. 

7.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy  of  special  treatment  it  would  seem  that  two  types 
of  Colonies  would  be  needed  : — 

(a)  Colonies  for  short  term  men,  who  would  be  able  to  take  their  discharge 
at  any  time  ;  and 

(6)  Colonies  in  which  detention  would  be  prolonged. 

Colonies  of  the  latter  type  would  obviously  correspond  to  some  extent  to  the  Beggar 
Depots  of  Belgium  and  the  Penal  Workhouses  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  would 
be  reserved  for  the  confirmed  vagrants  and  loafers  who  now  overrun  most  Continental 
Labour  Colonies, 
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A  DUTCH  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY.* 

"  LlEFDADIGHEID  NaAR  VeRMOGEN  "   AT  AMSTERDAM. 


Thfe  principle  of  the  Dutch  Poor  Law  gives  the  first 
place  in  all  philanthropic  work  to  the  churches  and 
private  charity.  This  principle  is  laid  down  in  Sec- 
tions 20  and  21  of  the  law  (June  28,  1854),  running  as 
follows  :  — 

Section  20.  The  relief  of  the  poor  is  kft  to  the 
charity  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  private  institu- 
tions, subject  to  the  regulations  of  this  Act. 

Section  21.  No  public  administration  is  entitled 
to  give  any  relisf  to  the  poor,  unless  it  has,  as 
much  as  possible,  evidence  that  they  cannot  receive 
the  same  from  ecclesiastical  or  private  charitable 
institutions,  and  then  only  in  tha  case  of  absolute 
emergency. 

The  aim  of  this  legislation  obviously  was  no  other 
than  to  relieve  the  public  services  as  much  as  possible 
from  charitable  relief,  and  to  lay  it  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  church  and  of  private  charities. 

Unfortunately,  this  aim  is  not  attained ;  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  costs  of  charitable  relief  being  as 
follows  : — 

The  State.     The  Churches.  Private. 
1857.       40-4  per  cent.     50 '4  per  cent.      9'5  per  cent. 
1890.       42-8       „  44-7       „  12-5  „ 

It  is  not  my  prssent  object  to  explain  the  working 
of  the  law,  nor  to  deal  with  the  general  subject  of 
charitable  relief  as  it  presents  itself  at  the  present 
time. 

But,  in  pointing  out  the&3  two  percentages,  I  only 
wish  to  state  that  a  share  in  the  increase  of  phil- 
anthropic work  in  the  Netherlands  falls  to  the  credit 
both  of  the  State  and  of  the  private  institutions. 

Generally  spaaking,  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  work  of  the  private  (non-ecclesiastical)  institutions, 
which  are  prepared  to  give  their  support  and  relief 
without  regard  to  church  or  creed. 

I  am  also  very  happy  to  state  that  there  has  been 
during  the  last  10  or  15  years  an  awakening  of  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject  of  a  better  basis  for  charit- 
able work,  which  having  been  for  the  last  half-century 
almost  in  the  hands  of  the  different  churches,  working 
without  co-operation  and  mutual  understanding,  was 
very  far  below  the  standard  of  real,  well-planned,  and 
sensible  poor  relief.  In  these  last  10  or  15  years  much 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  and  re- 
organisation, especially  in  the  way  of  co-operation 
between  different  charities,  mutual  understanding,  and 
union  ;  also  in  the  way  of  reforming  legislation  and 
preparing  a  more  efficient  and  sensible  Poor  Law.  An 
inquiry  was  made  by  private  effort  as  to  the  number 
of  different  charitable  institutions  existing  in  the 
country,  and  it  might  be  of  some  interest  to  give  the 
result.   At  the  end  of  1898  there  existed  in  Holland  :  — 

Outdoor  belief. 

Institutions. 

State  charities  {i.e.,  municipal  institu- 
tions)       ------  1,198 

Charities  of  40  different  churches-       -  3,057 

Private  charities  1,041 


Indoor  Belief.  Institutions. 

Old  people    -       -       -       -  -  710 

Orphanages  360 

Destitute  and  fallen  women  and  chil- 
dren  69 

Hospitals  712 

General  Belief. 

Employment  -  -  .  -  .  225 
Special  cases  -  ...  -  72 
Foreigners  24- 

Total  7,476 

In  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country,  private 
institutions,  not  attached  to  any  church,  but  giving 
support  and  relief  to  the  deserving  poor  without  regard 
to  creed,  have  been  established  in  rscent  years,  and 
one  of  the  first  places  where  such  an  institution  was 
founded  was  the  capital  of  Holland,  Amsterdam.  In 
1871  was  established  the  society  called  "  Liefdadigheid 
Naar  Vermogen,"  a  name  expressing  the  idea  that  the 
society  will  give  as  much  relief  as  its  means  will  allow. 

This  institution  has  now  existed  35  years,  and  works' 
on  the  following  lines  :  — 

(1)  No  relief  is  given  without  previous  inquiry. 

(2)  Constant  intercourse  between  the  society  and  the 
relieved. 

(3)  Employment,  gratuitous  loans,  and  assistance 
towards  self-support  are  preferable  to  gifts  of  money. 

(4)  District-visiting  by  voluntary  visitors,  under 
adequate  guidance,  is  preferable  to  professional  visit- 
ing. 

(5)  Co-operation  and  union  between  all  charities  is 
of  paramount  importance  in  all  charitable  work. 

The  society  started  work  on  a  small  scale,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  sympathy  of  the  citizsns  gradu- 
ally, so  that  it  is  now  the  leading  private  institution 
of  the  town.  The  figures  for  1905  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished, but  I  may  be  allowed  to  quota  the  figures  of  the 
year  before  (1904).    The  society  spent  (gross  figures): 

£3,000  to  390  families  in  weekly  relief. 

£2,200i  to  552  families  in  temporary  relief. 

£2,400  to  852  families  in  temporary  relief  for  the 
account  of  different  givers. 

£3,500  to  515  families  in  gratuitous  loans. 
These  are  the  main  figures. 

Moreover,  it  spent  nearly  £800  in  placing  destitute 
children  in  safe  homes,  and  found  employment  in  275 
cases  for  different  men  and  women. 

The  total  income  of  the  society  in  1904  was  about 
£22,000. 

The  gratuitous  loans  are  given  on  the  security  of  one 
or  two  sureties  for  the  purpose  of  small  trade.  A  loan 
can  never  exceed  £16  13s.  4d.  (=  200fl.),  and  must  be 
repaid  in  weekly  instalments  as  a  rule.  At  every  re- 
payment a  certain  small  amount  must  also  be  paid 


*  Reprinted  from  the  "  Charity  Organisation  Review"  for  August,  1906,  by  kind  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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into  the  savings  bank,  so  that  when  the  loan  is  repaid 
a  certain  sum  stands  to  the  creiit  of  the  borrower. 

The  total  amount  of  loans  outstanding  at  tha  end 
of  1904  was  £4,000,  divided  into  833  loans,  which 
originally  amounted  to  £6,500. 

The  amount  due  to  the  credit  of  the  borrowers  in 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  was  £1,400.  I  think 
this  a  very  efficient  system,  securing  indepsndence  in 
the  future  to  people  wlio  have  been  dependent  upon 
loans. 

In  the  yaar  1892  the  society  adopted  the  Elberfeld 
system  as  the  basis  of  its  operations.  The  town  is 
divided  into  34  districts,  each  district  being  ruled  by 
a  district  committee,  under  the  presidency  of  a  district 
president,  and  including  a  oartain  number  of  district 
visitors,  acting  as  volunteers. 

I  think  very  highly  of  the  Elberfeld  system,  because 
it  avoids  the  evil  of  red  tape  and  officialism,  because 
it  brings  tha  poor  into  immediate  contact  with  those 
who  desire  to  help  them.  By  this  system  the  help  is 
really  brought  from  man  to  man  (as  Dr.  Munsterberg 
calls  it,  quite  appropriately),  and  I  think  there  is  no 
other  system  imaginable  under  which  the  evil  of  giving 
relief  wholesale  is  so  adequately  checked. 

Of  course,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  system  is  laid 
down  in  a  S3t  of  regulations  and  rules,  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  give  some  extracts  from  them  for 
the  use  of  the  readers  of  this  "  Review."  I  earnestly 
recommend  tha  study  of  this  system  to  every  worker 
on  the  field  of  charity,  not  because  it  is  adopted  by 
the  above-named  society,  but  because  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  th3  only  sensible  and  adequate  solution  of  the 
difl&cult  problem  of  giving  relief  where  large  numbers 
are  concerned. 

J.  F.  L.  Blankenberg. 
Amsterdam,  February  12,  1906. 

Extracts  from  Buhs. 

2.  The  society  will  give  no  assistance  of  any  kind 
without  previous  investigation. 

3.  The  assistance  given  may  be  : 

(a)  Advice  and  support  in  the  proper  management 
of  a  business  or  household. 

(b)  Assistance  to  obtain  employment    for  those 

members  of  a  needy  family  who  are  not  too 
old  or  infirm  and  are  not  likely  to  be  successful 
in  obtaining  it  themselves. 

(c)  Gratuitous  loans  up  to  an  amount  of  200fl.  at 

the  most,  advanced  in  preference  to  smiU 
shopkeepers  or  when  it  will  cause  an  improve- 
ment in  a  temporarily  unfavourable  position. 

(d)  Donations  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments  up 
to  an  amount  of  25fl.  at  the  most,  in  the  course 
of  one  year  to  parties  requiring  temporary 
and  immediate  assistance,  and  who  will  not 
be  able  to  pay  back  any  money.  • 

(e)  Continuous  monetary  support  up   to  an  un- 

limited amount  and  without  fixing  any  period 
of  continuance  to  aged  persons,  invalids, 
cripples,  and  such  as  for  other  valid  reasons 
cannot  or  not  sufficiently  .provide  for  their 
own  maintenance.  This  support,  unless  in 
exceptional  cases,  will  as  a  rule  tally  with  the 
amount  which  the  family  has  weekly  to  pay 
for  rent  and  insurances. 

(f)  Temporary  monetary  support  to  those  who,  for 

want  of  means,  have  to  wait  for  the  assistance 
mentioned  in  (e). 

(g)  Contributions  to  the  nursing  expenses  in  in- 
stitutions for  children,  cripples,  aged  persons, 
and  others,  to  the  expenses  of  schooling,  and 
for  other  similar  purposes.  These  contribu- 
tions will  be  allowed  on  the  advice  of  the 
District  Committees  by  the  Board  only,  which 
will  then  communicate  directly  with  the  re- 


spective societies  regarding  the  matter.  As  a 
rule,  the  annual  contribution  for  one  family 
will  not  exceed  50fl. 

If  during  the  winter  there  should  be  enough  money 
on  hand,  or  a  sufiicient  provision  of  food,  clothing,  or 
covering,  gratuitously  received,  should  be  available, 
the  Board  will  inform  the  chairmen  of  the  District 
Committees  accordingly,  in  order  to  allow  winter  dona- 
tions to  those  families  for  whom  it  is  especially 
required. 

4.  The  assistance  mentioned  in  (c)  is  not  to  be  com- 
bined with  such  as  is  mentioned  in  (e)  or  (f). 

5.  Assistance  of  the  institution  will  be  refused  to 
those  persons  :  — 

(a)  Who  are  not  residents  of  Amsterdam. 

(6)  Who,  after  investigation,  appear  to  be  able 
with  better  management  to  get  on  without 
any  assistance. 

(c)  Who  incur  needless  expenses. 

(d)  Who  are  able  to  obtain  the  required  assistance 
from  the  parish  or  from  private  parties,  or 
who  can  find  shelter  in  a  charitable  institu- 
tion. 

(e)  Who  are  addicted  to  liquor. 

(f)  Who  purposely  conceal    facts    necessary  for 

coming  to  a  fair  estimate  of  their  situation. 

{())  Who  in  any  way  try  to  deceive  the  institution 
so  as  to  obtain  its  assistance. 

(h)  Who  wilfully  and  without  special  reasons  leave 

their  work,  and  consequently  lose  their  earn- 
ings. 

(i)  Who,  albeit  able,  and  having  been  idvised,  are 

still  wanting  in  measures  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

29.  The  district  chairmen  are  responsible  for  the 
proper  observance  of  the  regulations  and  the  various 
instructions,  each  as  far  as  his  own  district  is  con- 
cerned. Supported  by  the  devotion  of  the  district 
visitors,  and  sincerely  alive  to  the  truo  significance 
of  a  sensible  charity,  they  will,  notwithstanding  the 
great  difference  of  persons  and  conditions,  endeavour 
to  maintain  as  much  uniformity  as  possible  in  the 
treatment  of  the  various  cases. 

They  will  have  to  guard,  as  a  first  duty,  against  the 
assistance  of  the  institution  degenerating  into  an  un- 
healthy sentimental  charity  which  breeds  poverty  in- 
stead of  lessening  it.  They  must  judge  every  case 
critically,  always  aiming  at  raising  the  families  con- 
cerned out  of  the  state  of  moral  decadence  to  which 
they  have  generally  fallen. 

Taking  into  account  the  weaknesses  and  faults  of  the 
poor,  natural  to  them  as  to  all  persons,  the  chairmen 
have  yet  to  see  to  it  that  every  form  of  assistance 
rendered  shall  be  conducive  to  the  development  of  the 
powers  possessed  by  the  families,  so  that  gradually 
they  may  be  able  to  provide  for  their  own  maintenance. 

45.  TTie  district  visitors  have  to  inquire  into  the 
moral  and  material  condition  of  the  families  in  their 
charge.    They  examine  :  — - 

(a)  Of  how  many  members  the  family  consists. 

(b)  If  each  of  them  contributes  to  the  expenses  of 

the  household  according  to  his  share  and 
power. 

(c)  What  are  their  united  receipts  and  expenses. 

(d)  As  to  whether  and  to  what  extent  others  con- 
tribute to  the  expenses  of  the  household. 

(e)  What  are  the  antecedents  and  the  character  of 

the  family, 

(f)  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  family. 

(g)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  threatening  or  exist- 

ing poverty. 
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(h)  Whether  the  family  can  or  does  receive  assist- 

ance from  other  parties. 

(i)  By  what  means  effective  assistance  might  be 

given. 

(j)  What  is  wanted  in  the  clothing,  feeding,  hous- 
ing, and  bedding  of  the  family  or  in  the  school- 
ing of  the  children. 

45.  The  district  visitors  have  to  avoid  most  care- 
fully all  that  might  hurt  the  families  visited  in  their 
religious  or  political  opinions.  Any  interfersnce  or 
influence  in  this  respect  is  not  allowed.  The 
question  as  to  which  church  they  belong  is  only  put 
•in  ordsr  to  be  able  to  find  out  whether  or  no  they 
receive  any  support  from  their  parish. 

47.  The  district  visitors  have,  above  all,  to  consider 
that  their  work  does  not  consist  so  much  in  support- 
ing the  poor  as  in  giving  them  counsel  and  advice,  so 
as  to  prevent  them  requiring  material  assistance  ;  and 
should  support  be  given,  to  do  this  in  a  form  and 
direction  which  will  put  the  poor  in  the  way  to  help 
themselves  afterwards. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  point  out  to  the 
poor  the  dssirability  of  their  membership  of  an  in- 
stitution to  provide  for  sickness  and  funeral  experses, 
of  their  insuring  furniture  and  merchandise  against 
fire,  and  in  general  of  their  taking  all  measures  of  fore- 
sight, economy,  and  morality. 

The  district  visitors  will  assist  in  the  fulfilling  of 
these  social  obligations  of  the  families. 

They,  moreover,  point  out  to  the  families,  wherever 
there  is  cause  to  do  so,  the  indispensability  of  clean- 
liness, neatness,  honesty,  and  good  management ;  to 


the  parents  their  d,uty  of  giving  a  good  education  t(* 
the  children  and  enforcing  their  attendance  at  school ; 
•  to  the  children  their  obligations  towards  their  parents 
monetary  as  well  as  other  ones. 

In  this  way  they  will  endeavour  by  their  influence  to 
raise  the  families  in  their  charge  to  a  higher  level  of 
moral  development,  which  may  also  be  conducive  to  a 
material  improvement  of  their  circumstances. 

48.  The  investigation  must  be  as  complete  and 
thorough  as  possible.  All  information  given  by  the 
members  of  a  family  has  to  be  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  as  many  persons  as  possible  have  to  be  interrogated 
about  the  family.  It  is  of  much  importance  that  the 
amount  of  the  wages  should  be  asked  the  employers.  It 
is  furthermore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
families  shall  never  be  informed  of  any  unfavourable 
information  obtained  of  them. 

56.  If  a  district  visitor  at  a  first  visit  to  a  needy 
family  should  find  that  there  is  nothing  to  eat,  or  that 
the  case  for  some  other  reason  is  an  extremely  hard 
one,  in  which  delay  would  be  dangerous,  he  will  be 
allowed  to  anticipate  the  decision  of  the  district  com- 
mittee and  to  give  at  once  a  small  monetary  supply. 
This  may  not  exceed  the  sum  of  2.50fl.  ;  it  will  in 
any  case  ba  reimbursed  to  the  visitor,  and  will  be  i 
deducted  from  the  supply  to  be  granted  thereafter. 

57.  A  district  visitor  is  not  allowed  to  give  any  i 
special  donation  to  a  family  in  his  charge  without  i 
mentioning  this  in  his  report. 

58.  Monetary  support  is  handed  by  the  district  1 
visitors  at  the  houses  of  the  assisted  personally. 
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In  my  statement  I  gave  under  Section  22  the  percenUiges  of  the  relation  between  public,  churches,  and  jyrivate 
charity,  as  regards  the  total  cost  of  poor  relief. 

Having  been  asked  by  the  Chairman  to  give  also  the  percentages  as  to  the  number  of  persons  assisted,  I  have 
pleasure  in  quoting  them,  as  follows  : — 


Year. 


1854 
1857 
1869 
1890 
1896 
1900 
1903 


Public. 


44-58 
44-47 
40-80 

37-  05 

38-  64 
3o-43 
35-43 


Churches. 


53-58 

53-  43 
56-90 
58-13 

56-  33 

57-  38 

54-  68 


Private. 


1-  84 

2-  10 
2-30 

4-  82 

5-  03 
9-19 
9-89 
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Clubs  in  case  of  Sickness. 

The  larger  part  of  the  poor  population  are  members 
of  such  clubs.  No  statistics  are  available  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  belonging  to  them,  or  upon  the  financial 
results.  But  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  a  short  expose 
of  the  essence  of  a  report,  published  only  a  week  ago 
by  the  "Association  of  Medical  Men  in  the  Nether- 
lands." This  association  appointed  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  five  of  their  members,  to  investigate  as  to  the 
number  of  these  clubs,  their  organisation  and  results, 
and  to  propose  such  reforms  as  the  committee  might 
judge  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  members. 

The  report,  a  large  volume,  contains  the  most  inter- 
esting details,  but  lor  the  present  purpose  the  following 
quotations  will  be  sufficient. 


There  are  three  different  groups  of  clubs  : — • 

A.  Clubs  the  management  of  which  is  entirely 
gratuitous. 

B.  Clubs  established  by  one  medical  man. 

C.  Clubs  under  the  management  of  a  paid  adminis- 
tration. 

The  first  group  (A)  contains  312  clubs. 

The  second  group  (B)  contains  210  clubs. 

The  third  group  (C)  contains  74  clubs. 

Clubs  belonging  to  groups  A  and  C  secure  to  their 
members  medical,  surgical  and  obstetric  relief,  also 
medicaments,  against  payment  of  a  weekly  fee. 

Clubs  belonging  to  group  B  are,  so  to  say,  private 
enterprises  of  a  single  doctor  in  rural  localities.  He 
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receives  a  fixed  weekly  fee  from  each  member  and  gives 
in  return  his  attendance  wherever  required.  The 
doctor  is  the  club. 

Generally  speaking,  all  these  clubs  have  the  same 
principles,  rules,  and  regulations. 

Before  entering  a  club,  the  member  must  declare  that 
he  is  healthy  and  not  suffering  from  any  illness.  Some- 
times a  person  not  enjoying  perfect  health  can  be 
admitted  against  an  increased  fee,  and  with  the 
restriction  that  no  relief  will  be  given  to  hirn  until 
a  certain  period  shall  bave  elapsed  after  his  admittance. 

No  members  are  admitted  under  the  age  of  16  or  18 
and  above  65. 

The  average  fee  charged  to  members  amounts  to  2d. 
per  week  for  adults,  and  Id.  per  week  for  children  ;  more 


than  5  children  are  not  charged  for,  so  that  on  the  average 
the  weekly  charge  for  a  family  amounts  to  6d.  or  7d. 

Some  clubs  charge  lower  rates  in  winter-time,  but 
with  the  condition  that  these  rates  will  le  higher 
in  the  summer.  If  members  do  not  pay  their  weekly 
terms  in  time,  they  are  generally  fined. 

Philanthropic  societies  often  pay  the  fees  for  poor 
families,  so  securing  them  proper  medical  attendance  in 
case  of  illness. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  country  that  the 
organisation  and  control  of  these  clubs  need  thorough 
reform,  and  the  Eeport  referred  to  confirms  such' 
conclusions. 

But  I  presume  that  for  the  present  purpose  these 
conclusions  are  not  of  interest. 
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The  number  of  assisted  jwor,  quoted  in  Section  33  of  my  statement,  relates  to  outdoor  relief.  Having  been 
asked  to  give  also  the  number  of  assisted  poor,  by  indom-  relief,  the  following  figures  have  been  extracted  from  the 
Government  otficial  statistics  : — 


Year. 

Number. 

Old  people. 

Invalids. 

Children. 

1887 

28,911  from  which 

13,585 

2,224 

13,102 

1892 

30,449  „ 

13,782 

2,338 

14,329 

1896 

31,260  „ 

14,496 

2,614 

14,150 

1901 

24,050  „ 

11,774 

2,133 

10,022 

1902 

25,782    „  „ 

12,828 

2,190 

10,764 

1903 

25,724    „  „ 

12,678 

2,2.33 

10,813 

In  giving  these  figures,  I  must  repeat  my  remarks  {see  Section  32  of  my  statement)  as  to  the  deficiency  of  these 
statistical  figures.   It  would  be  misleading  to  form  conclusions  upon  them. 
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BEPLIES  by  Mr.  J.  T.  BAKER,  Senior  Rate   Collector  for  the  Metropolitan 

Borough  of  Islington. 


Question  I. — Is  composition  by  owners  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  the  rule  in  your  district? 
Answer  I. — In  reference  to  your  first  question,  it 
has  lately  been  the  rule  in  Islington  not  to  grant  com- 
mission to  owners  under  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment 
and  Collection  Act  or  otherwise.    Formerly  it  was  the 
custom  to  allow  it  to  a  limited  extent  under  Section  3 
of  the  Act,  but  the  loss  on  the  general  collection  of 
the  rate  being  so  small,  it  was  considered  to  be  un- 
advisable  to  continue  the  practice.    The  ceasing  to 
give  commission  has  resulted  in  a  large  saving,  and 
Gonsequently  a  benefit  to  the  ratepayers  generally. 
Question  II. — Is  direct  payment  by  occupiers  (a)  pos- 
sible, and  (b)  advisable?    If,  in  your  opinion,  it 
is  impossible,  would   you  kindly  say  on  what 
grounds ? 

'Answer  II. — Since  commissions  have  ceased  to  be 
granted  we  have  collected  the  rates  direct  from  the 
occupiers,  with  very  little  loss  ;  our  quarterly  state- 
ment for  Michaelmas  last  shows  a  loss  of  only  8s.  4^d. 
per  £100,  and  sometimes  it  is  less ;  it  has  been  as 
low  as  4s.  7d.  per  £100. 

When  th©  commission  was  abolished  ,*  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  the  owners  continued  to  pay  the  rates, 
receiving  allowances  only  for  empty  property.  We 
have  in  Islington  proved  the  possibility  of  collecting 
direct  from  the  occupiers  of  small  property,  and  the 
advisability  of  doing  so  is  found  to  be  the  saving 
effected,  amounting  to  a  considerable  sum.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  recur  generally  to  the 
former  practice,  but  only  to  grant  commission  in  a 
few  cases  where  the  loss  from  empties  is  abnormally 
high. 

Question  III. — Do  variatioiis  in  the  rates  affect  rents 

where  composition  is  the  rule? 
Answer  III. — No  doubt  the  increase  of  rates  tends 
to  raise  the  rent  of  houses  where  the  owners  have 
agreed  to  pay  the  rates,  but  I  think  this  is  governed 
more  by  the  demand  for  houses.  At  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  number  of  empty  houses  in  Islington,  the 
tendency  is  for  the  rents  to  go  down. 

Question  IV. — Can  you  trace  any  effect  of  the  direct 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  they 
take  in  local  government ;  and  what  attitude  do 
the  occupiers  of  small  properties  take  towards 
local  government  when  they  do  not  pay  the  rates 
directly  ?i 

Answer  IV. — My  position  renders  it  undesirable 
lhat  I  should  take  any  active  part  in  local  politics, 
so  that  I  am  not  well  able  to  give  an  opinion ;  but 
I  should  think  that  the  direct  payment  of  the  rate 
creates  an  interest  in  local  affairs,  and  tends  to  a 
more  economic  administration  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  owners  paid.  In  those  cases  where  the  owners 
pay  the  rate  voluntarily,  the  fact  that  the  tenants  are 
liable  and  therefore  receive  the  demands,  which  have 
printed  on  them  the  purposes  for  which  the  rate  is 
levied,  gives  them  an  interest  in  local  government,  and 
perhaps  prevents  support  being  given  to  extravagant 
-schemes. 

Question  V. — Have  you  any  experience  of  a  weekly 
collection  of  rates  from  occupiers?  Would  such 
be  possible  ? 

"Question  VI. — Assuming  a  weekly  collection,  would 
the  cost  be  greater  than  the  alloivance  now  made 
for  compounding? 

Answers  V.  and  VI. — I  have  had  no  experience  of 
a  weekly  collection  of  rates,  and  I  do  not  think  it  at 
all  desirable.  It  would  lead  to  a  greater  loss  than 
our  pi'esent  system  of  collection  in  advance  ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  enforce  where  the  weekly  instalments 
were  not  regularly  paid,  and  the  collection  would  be 
more  expensive.  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible,  but 
would  require  a  much  larger  staff  than  the  present 


one.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  limit  of  rateable  I 
value  where  the  collection  should  be  weekly.  If  it 
were  fixed  for  houses  rated  at  £20  and  under,  the 
value  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Rate  Assess- 
ment and  Collection  Act  apply,  then  it  would  be  open 
to  the  objection  of  dealing  differently  with  the  same 
class  of  tenant,  for  there  are  as  many  working  people, 
speaking  of  my  own  district,  living  in  houses  rated 
above  that  sum  as  there  are  in  houses  of  that  amount. 

In  Islington  we  have  46,795  assessments  and  thir- 
teen rate  collectors,  each  collecting  the  rates  from 
3,000  to  4,500  assessments.  The  work  of  making  the 
demands,  attendance  at  our  offices  to  receive  the  rates, 
the  attendances  at  the  various  committee  meetings, 
and  taking  measures  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rates, 
fully  takes  up  the  whole  time  of  the  quarter.  To  col- 
lect weekly  would  require  a,  very  much  larger  staff, 
and  the  expense  of  the  collection  in  Islington  would 
certainly  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  commis- 
sion now  paid  to  owners.  Quoting  again  from  the 
Michaelmas  statement,  no  commission  at  all  was  paid 
to  owners  for  that  quai-ter ;  but  during  the  last  quar- 
ter a  limited  number  of  agreements  with  owners  have 
been  made,  the  amount  of  commission  paid  being 
trifling  compared  to  the  outlay  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  weekly  collection. 

Question  VII. — Has  the  system  of  compounding  any 

effect  upon  the  value  for  rating  purposes  of  the 

property  compounded  for  ? 

Answer  VII. — The  system  of  compounding  has  no 
effect  on  the  ra.ting  of  the  houses  ;  they  are  rated  in" 
accordance  with  tiie  scale  that  applies  to  weekly  rents, 
such  scale  being  fixed  at  a  conference  of  the  various  • 
Valuation  and  Assessment  Committees  in  conjunction 
with  the  representatives  of  the  King's  Tax  Authorities 
and  the  London  County  Council  prior  to  each  quin-  * 
quennial  re-assessment. 

Question  VIII. — In  the  event  of  occupiers  paying 
their  rates  direct,  should  an  allowance  be  given 
for  payment  in  advance  ? 

Question  IX. — Does  the  practice  of  demanding  pay-  ;*• 
ment  of  rates  considerably  in  advance  tell  unduly  |L 
on  occupiers  paying  direct?  « 

Answers  VIII  and  IX. — I  do  not  think  that  any  1 
allowance  to  occupiers  for  prompt  payment — which  E 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  define — would  much  alter  ■ 
the  existing  state  of  things.    My  experience,  extend-  a 
ing  over  38  years,  is  that  the  greater  number  of  rate-  ■ 
payers  pay  fairly  promptly,  that  is,  before  the  end  % 
of  the  second  month  of  the  quarter ;  and  there  are 
others — a  smaller  proportion,  but  usually  the  same 
people — who  are  summoned   quarter   after  quarter. 
Though  the  rates  are  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter,  and  in  advance,  the  gi-eater  proportion  is 
paid  during  and  towards  the  end  of  the  second  month, 
leaving  three  months  between  each  payment ;  so  I  do 
not  think  it  presses  more  hardly  than  would  a  weekly 
collection.    Experience  shows  that  the  more  thrifty 
lay  aside  a  weekly  sum  for  the  payment  of  the  rate, 
while  others  meet  it  by  means  of  their  lodgers'  rents 
and  a  part  of  two  weeks'  earnings  prior  to  payment 
of  the  rate. 

Generally,  I  attach  great  importance  to  the  fact 
that  the  rat©  in  Islington  is  due  and  made  payable 
at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  and  collected  within 
the  quarter.  This  system  has  now  been  for  many 
years  in  force,  and  has  been  the  means  of  collecting 
the  rat©  with  much  less  loss  than  formerly,  and  with 
less  hardship  to  the  poorer  ratepayers.  Before  this 
system  was  adopted  it  was  a  common  thing  for  goods 
to  be  taken  under  the  Distress  Warrants,  while  now  it 
is  quite  excejstional.  The  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  rate  has  tO'  be  recovered  by  means  of  the  bailill 
has  been  considerably  reduced  in  consequence  of  the 
more  prompt  collection. 


*  Although  the  comniii-sions  to  owners  weie  abolish' d  and  tlie  liability  fell  upon  the  occupiers,  the  rates  being  demanded 
and  collected  from  thein,  it  was  found  in  many  cases  that  an  understanding  had  been  come  to  between  the  owner  and 
occupier  for  the  payment  of  the  rate  by  the  owner. 

This  is  meielv  an  understanding  letween  owner  and  occupier  and  in  no  way  affects  the  liability  of  the  occupier  to  the 
Bjtough  Council. 
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EEPLIES  by  Miss  CONSTANCE  R.  BARILETT  (Chelmsford)  to  questions 
submitted  to  her  by  the  Commission. 


COMFOSITION  BY  OWNERS  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  RATES. 


Question  I. — Is  composition  by  owners  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  the.  rule  in  your  district? 

Answer  I. — In  the  district  with  which  I  have  hxd 

I to  do,  owners,  as  a  rule,  compound  for  the  payment  of 
rates  in  all  property  let  to  the  working  classes  on 
weekly  or  monthly  tenancies.  There  are  a  few  excep- 
tions, among  those  owners  who  wish  to  educate  their 
'tenants  in  local  government  and  expenditure. 

Question  II. — Is  direct  payment  by  occupiers  (a)  pos- 
sible, and  (b)  advisable? 

If,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  impossible,  would 
you  kindly  say  on  what  grounds? 

Answer  II. — Direct  payment  by  occupiers  is  both 
'possible  and  advisable. 

^  (a)  In  the  district  above  mentionel  it  has  worked 
well  for  many  years  among  some  of  the  thrifty 
occupiers  of  cottages,  whose  appreciation  of 
their  tenements  induces  them  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  quarterly  jDayments.  It  is  not  easy 
i  .  to  v/ork  among  tJie  very  poor  or  thriftless,  whose 
I  custom  is  to  spend   each   week's  income  as  it 

comes.  The  plan  of  direct  payment  being 
exceptional,  tenants  who  object  to  it  have 
only  to  move  to  another  house,  and,  owing  to 
slackness  in  collecting  debts,  the  unprincipled 
can  usually  escape  payment  of  the  quarter's 
rates  by  doing  so.  This  moving  of  tena.nts  anl 
loss  of  rates  would  be  avoided  if  the  system  were 
general.  The  success  of  the  expei-iment  among 
occupiers  of  the  more  popular  houses — many  of 
them  quite  poor — goes  to  show  that  the  more 
generally  it  was  adopted,  the  more  practicable 
direct  payment  would  become. 
(b)  It  is  advisable,  as  creating  a  more  intelligent 

I  interest  in  local  government,  and  tending  to 
'  economy  in  administration. 

Question  III. — Do  variations  in  the  rates  affect  rents 
where  composition  is  the  rule? 

Answer  III. — Variations  in  the  rates  do  affect  rents 
where  composition  is  the  rule,  but  not  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bs  intelligible  by  indirect  ratepayers.  Rents  are 
fixed  on  such  a  scale  as  to  allow  for  existing  rates  or 

II  with  some  margin  for  their  probable  rise.    "When  rates 
I  continue  to  rise  rents  are  eventually  raised  in  propor- 
tion, but  only  once  in  several  years,  so  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  rise  in  rents  to  that  in  rates  does  not  appear 

I  to  the  occupier,  who  usually  supposes  that  the  increase 
I  all  goes  to  the  owner. 

Question  IV. — Can  ynu  trace  any  effect  of  the  direct 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  they 
take  in  local  government ;  and  what  attitude  do 
the  occupiers  of  small  properties  take  towards  local 
government  when  they  do  not  pay  the  rates 
directly? 

Answar  IV. — The  effect  of  direct  payment  of  rates 
by  occupi&rs  on  the  interest  they  take  in  local  govern- 
ment can  be  noticed  at  once,  and  is  very  marked. 
Until  they  receive  the  claims  of  the  councils  and 
guardians  they  have  not  realised  what  public  work  is 
I  being  done  nor  what  it  costs,  and  have  supposed  they 
make  no  contribution  to  the  so-called  "  free  "  under- 
takings. Finding  that  they  share  the  expense  stimu- 
lates  them  to  take  a  share  in  responsibility — in  an 
i  intelligent  use  of  their  votes  and  in  following  the 
'  action  of  their  governing  bodies.  Learning  that  t'ley 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  work  should  be  well 
and  economically  done,  they  begin  to  criticise 
extravagance  and  slackness,  and  to  take  action  them- 
selves in  matters  that  concern  them,  e.g.,  in  reporting 
to  the  authorities  when  the  cleansing  of  the  back 
streets  in  which  they  live  is  neglected,  or  when  dust- 
bins are  left  too  long  unemptied.  They  also  begin 
to  consider  whether  schemes  which  substitute  various 
forms  of  rate  aid  for  the  independence  of  the  working 
cla.sses  are  for  their  ultimate  advantage  or  not. 

429.-IX. 


The  attitude  of  occupiers  of  small  property  towards 
local  government  when  they  do  not  pay  the  rates 
directly  is  often  one  of  ignorance  and  indifference, 
or  on  the  other  hand  of  favouring  the  party  which 
appears  to  px'Omise  most  in  the  working  class  interest, 
without  real  information  as  to  methods  or  cost,  or 
knowledge  of  the  incidence  of  rates.  Local  elections  are 
made  matters  of  party  politics,  the  men  who  take 
an  interest  in  politics  voting  on  party  lines,  without 
considering  on  their  merits  the  questions  of  local 
government  that  are  at  issue,  or  the  capacity  of  the 
candidates  to  deal  with  them. 

Question  V. — Have  you  any  experience  of  a  raelly 
collection  of  rates  from  occupiers?  Would  such 
be  possible? 

Answer  V. — I  have  had  some  experience  of  weekly 
collection  of  rates  from  occupiers  by  owners,  both  in 
cases  where  they  were  direct  ratepayers  and  where  they 
were  not.  In  the  fomier  case,  on  occupiers  first  being 
made  direct  ratepayers,  the  weekly  proportion  of  the 
rate  was  collected  with  the  rent,  and  given  back  to 
them  when  due  to  be  paid.  This  jjlan  was  useful  at 
first  in  accustoming  them  to  put  by  the  necessary 
amount  weekly,  but  among  the  more  thrifty  it  became 
unnecessary  after  a  time.  In  the  latter  case  the 
owners,  while  still  compounding  and  collecting  the 
rates,  kept  a  separate  account  of  rent  and  rates  in  t]\& 
tenants'  books,  the  former  being  a  fixed  amount,  tho 
latter  varying  with  the  half-yearly  rate.  This  plan 
has  lately  been  adopted  in  other  districts,  and  is  useful 
as  showing  the  tenant  what  proportion  of  his  payments 
goes  to  the  owner  and  what  to  local  expenditure. 
Both  these  plans  are  possible  only  when  the  landlords 
are  willing  to  incur  the  extra  trouble  involved,  for  the 
sake  of  educating  the  tenant.  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  weekly  collection  by  the  local  authorities.  In  the 
better  class  houses  occupied  by  the  thrifty,  or  better 
to  do,  a  quarterly  collection  should  be  sufficient. 

Question  VI. — Assuming  a  weekly  collection,  would 
the  cost  be  greater  than  the  allowance  now  made 
for  compounding? 

Answer  VI. — Assuming  a  weekly  collection  by  th« 
rate-collectors,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  cost  would 
be  greater  than  the  allowance  now  made  for  compound- 
ing, this  allowance  having  been  much  reduced  of  lata. 
A  much  larger  staff  of  collectors  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  ;  but  taking  the  allowance  at  12  to  15  par 
cent.,  it  would  not  appear  that  salaries  would  neces- 
sarily exceed  this  amount.  By  weekly  collections  at 
regular  times  bad  debts  would  be  avoided,  and  also  the 
necessity  and  the  expense  of  repeated  calls  and 
summonses,  very  usual  with  quarterly  collections.  As 
in  collecting  rents,  when  the  people  know  that 
payment  is  expected  regularly  at  stated  times,  and  will 
eventually  be  enforced,  a  second  demand  seldom  has  to 
be  made. 

Question  VII. — Has  the  system  of  compounding  any 
effect  upon  the  value  for  rating  purposes  of  the 
property  compounded  for? 

Answer  VII. — The  system  of  compounding  in  it- 
self has  no  necessary  effect  upon  the  value  for  rating, 
purposes  of  the  property  compounded  for,  assess- 
ments being  defined  by  law,  irrespective  of  direct  or 
indirect  payment  of  rates.  But  weekly  tenancies 
being  more  expensive  than  others  to  keep  in  repair, 
and  liable  to  more  loss  and  unlets,  are  usually  assessed 
lower  than  others,  in  accordance  with  a  scale  pub- 
lished by  the  London  County  Council.  This  reduced' 
scale,  though  adopted  by  most  local  bodies,  is  not 
obligatory  by  law,  and  unfortunately  some  borough 
councils,  being  oppored  to  the  abolition  of  compound- 
ing, have  raised  the  assessments  of  property  where 
the  tenants  have  been  made  direct  ratepayers,  thus 
adding  to  the  amount  of  their  rates,  while  no  value 
has  been  added  to  the  property. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXIV.— Continued. 


Question  VIII. — In  the  event  of  occupiers  paying 
their  rates  direct,  should  an  allowance  he  given 
for  payment  in  advance? 
'Answer  VIII. — ^In  tlae  ©vent  of  ocxrapiers  paying 
their  rates  direct,  an  allowance  made  to  those  paying 
quarterly  in  advance  might  be  an  encouragement  to 
prompt  payment,  and  if  given  only  to  those  who  pay 
on  the  fii*st  demand,  might  s:ave  some  trouble  and  ex- 
pense in  second  demands  and  summonses.  It  would, 
howefi'er,  hardly  be  necessary  if  direct  payment 
became  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception.  In  the 
case  of  those  paying  weekly,  the  incentive  to  regular 
)>ayment  would  not  be  necessary,  though,  an  allowance 
to  those  who  paid  punctually  throughout  the  quarter 
or  half  year  might  be  found  helpful.  It  would  seem 
fair  that  those  who  caused  unnecessary  trouble  and 
expense  in  collection,  should  by  this  plan  pay  at  a 
slightly  higher  rate  than  others. 

Question  IX. — Does  the  practice  of  demanding  pay- 
ment of  rates  considerably  in  advance  tell  i  ridufy 
on  occupiers  paying  direct? 

Answer  IX. — The  practice  of  demanding  payment 
of  rates  considerably  in  advance,  is  a  great  incon- 
venience and  sometimes  a  hardship  on  occupiers,  when 
first  becoming  direct  rate-payers.  They  are  not  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  whole  quarter's  rates  on  first  entering 
a  house,  as  they  are  called  upon  to  do,  and  they  often  do 
not  understand  that  in  the  event  of  leaving  before  the 
end  of  a  quarter,  the  balance  will  be  repaid  to  them 


on  their  claiming  it  from  the  local  authorities.  Here, 
again,  if  direct  payment  became  the  rule,  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  diminished.  All  would  then  know 
the  amounts  and  dates  of  payments,  and  have  the 
opportunity  of  preparing  to  meet  them  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  need  for  payment  so  long  in  advance 
might  decrease  in  so  far  as  its  purpose  may  be  to 
avoid  bad  debts. 

On  the  wliole,  though  there  would  be  perhaps  con- 
siderable initial  difficulty  in  abolishing  compounding, 
it  would  appear  to  be  practicable.  It  would  also  be 
likely  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  voters,  and  to  tend 
to  efficiency  and  economy  in  administration,  through 
an  increased  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  incidence  of  rates. 

Fear  may  be  entertained  by  some,  that  this  measure 
would  lead  to  too  great  a  reaction  in  favour  of 
economy.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
resiult  would  eventually  be  to  cause  a  demand  for 
such  a  reform  of  local  taxation,  by  graduated  rates  or 
other  means,  as  would  relieve  the  working  classes  of 
their  present  share  in  local  expenditure.  But 
whether  or  not  these  are  ends  to  be  desired,  there 
seems  to  be  little  to  justify  the  present  system,  under 
which  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  possess 
votes,  remain  so  indifferent  as  to  neglect  to  use  them, 
or  so  ignorant  of  the  issue?  involved,  as  by  their  votes 
to  increase  expenditure,  which  they  would  be  the  first 
to  condemn  if  they  realised  how  much  of  it  must 
sooner  or  later  bs  repaid  by  themselves. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  COMPOUNDING  BY  MR.  GEORGE  WILLIAM  CLARKE, 

BARRISTER,  TOWN  CLERK  OF  STEPNEY. 


1.  I  submit  a  brief  statement  of  my  experience  and 
views  upon  the  subject  of  composition  by  owners  for 
payment  of  rates. 

2.  At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  remind  the  Com- 
mission that  since  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Bate  Exemp- 
tion Act  of  1840  (3  and  4  Vic.  c.  89),  a  temporary  Act 
continued  in  operation  from  time  to  time  by  Expiring 
Laws  Continuance  Acts — ^the  person  prima  facie  rate- 
able to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  to  rates  required  to 
be  collected  and  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
poor  rate,  is  the  occupier  (beneficial  and  exclusive)  of 
rateable  nereditaments.  The  principal  exceptions  to 
this  rule  and  in  Avhich  the  "owner"  becomes  liable  in 
place  of,  or  side  by  side  with,  the  occupier,  are  the 
following  : — 

(a)  Tithe  rent  charge  and  advertising  stations — 
which  have  no  application  to  the  point 
submitted  to  me. 

(b)  Under  agreement  pursuant  to  Section  3  of  the 
Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act, 
1869 — within  specified  limits  of  rateable 
value — whether  the  hereditaments  include  a 
dwelling  house  or  not.  The  occupier  still  re- 
mains liable  under  this  section,  but  a  col- 
lateral liability  is,  by  virtue  of  the  agree- 
ment, imposed  upon  the  owner. 

(c)  Where  "  owners "  of  all  rateable  heredita- 

ments which  include  a  dwelling-house — with- 
in specified  limits  of  rateable  value — are  by 
order  rated  instead  of  the  occupier  (Section 
4  (1).  This  liability  extends  during  the 
period  of  occupation  only,  unless  under 
Section  4  (2)  the  owner  agrees,  in  return  for 
a  deducted  commission,  to  pay  the  rates 
whether  the  dwelling  house  be  occupied  or 
not.  Although  owners  are  so  rated  the  goods, 
and  chattels  of  the  occupier  are  still,  under 
certain  conditions,  liable  to  be  distrained 
and  sold  (Section  12). 


3.  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  remind  the  Commission 
that  under  Section  1  of  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment  and 
Collection  Act,  1869,  an  occupier  of  a  hereditament  let 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months  is  enabled  to 
deduct  the  rates  demanded  of  him  from  the  rent  due 
to  his  landlord.  No  rateable  liability  is  directly 
im])osed  upon  the  owner  in  this  instance,  the  occujjier 
being  the  person  made  liable  to  pay  to  the  rating 
authority. 

4.  From  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Representation 
of  the  People  Act,  1867,  until  the  decision  of  the  Divi- 
sional Court  (Lord  Alverstone,  C.J.  and  A.  T.  Lawrence, 
J.)  in  the  case  of  Davis  v.  Wallis  (1908)  (2  K.B.  134), 
considerable  doubt  existed  upon  the  point  whether,  in 
respect  of  "  tenement  "  houses  "  wholly  let  out  in  apart- 
ments or  lodgings  not  separately  rated,"  situate  in  a 
Parliamentary  borough  and  coming  within  the  words  of 
exception  embodied  in  Section  7  of  the  Act  mentioned, 
owners  were  required  to  be  rated  instead  of  occupiers. 
From  the  terms  of  the  Court's  decision  in  Stamper  v. 
Sunderland  Overseers  (1868)  (L.R.,  3  CP.,  388;  37 
L.J.M.C.,  137  ;  18  L.T.,  682  ;  16  W.R.,  1063  ;  32  J.P., 
439),  it  was  in  some  quarters  concluded  that  owners 
were  legally  rateable  in  respect  of  such  houses  and  such 
opinion  was  acted  upon,  but  the  Divisional  Court  has 
now  expressed  the  view  that  the  Act  of  1867  is  a  franchise 
Act  and  not  a  rating  Statute  and  that  "it  only  deals 
with  rating  .as  incidental  to  the  qualification  for  the 
franchise."  Moreover,  the  Court  expressed  the  opinion 
that  in  order  to  legally  rate  owners  instead  of  occupiers, 
a  rating  authority  must  now  do  so  under,  and  make  the 
allowances  prescribed  by,  the  sections  of  the  Poor  Rate 
Assessment  and  Collection  Act,  1869,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  above. 

5.  Turning  to  the  question  of  compounding  under  the 
Act  of  1869,  I  should  distinctly  emphasise  that  com- 
pounding is  most  advisable  in  a  borough  like  Stepney, 
having  regard  to  its  convenience,  and  because  it  un- 
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doiibtedly  saves  the  ratepayers  from  loss.    In  some 
borouglas— such,  for  instance,  as  Islington,  where  for 
about  seven  years  I  held  the  position  of  chief  assistant 
to  the  vestry  clerk  (afterwards  the  Town  Clerk)— com- 
pounding, having  regard  to  the  respectability  and  posi- 
tion in  life  of  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  can  be  w©ll 
j  dispensed  with  to  the  benefit  of  the  general  body  of 
ratepayei"s  and  the  saving  of  tlie  commission.    In  Step- 
ney, however,  having  recard  to  the  itinerant  wanderings 
i  and  "  hand-to-mouth  "  habits  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  (nearly  300,000),  to  attempt  to  dispense 
1  with  it  and  to  look  to  the  occuijiers  for  payment  would 
!  mean  considerable  financial  loss  to  the  rating  authority. 
Again,  for  a  rate  collector  to  enter  certain  of  the  courts 
in  this  boroueh  for  the  purposes  of  his  collection  is  a 
matter  attended  with  no  small  degree  of  danger,  which 
is  avoided  if  payment  is  obtained  from  the  owner  of  the 
!  houses  therein.    Again,  as  indicated  above,  tenants  in 
1  this  class  of  property  are  continually  shifting  and  the 
I  attendanoe  of  the  collector  at  each  house  for  rate-col- 
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lecting  purposes  would  have  to  be  not  less  frequent  than 
one©  or  twice  a  week. 

6.  I  think  compounding  should  be  allowed,  where 
necessary,  under  agreement  as  contemplated  by  Section. 
3,  for  it  enables  the  rating  authorities  to  pick  and 
choose.  If  well  advised,  they  would  not  allow  com- 
pounding where  rates  are  collectable  from  the  occupiers 
without  difficultv,  and  at  an  expense  less  than  whai 
would  be  allowed  in  commission.  It  follows  that  I  do 
not  alvocate  compounding  under  Section  4  where  the 
owners  of  all  rateable  hereditaments,  which  include  a 
dwelling  house  coming  within  the  compounding  limit, 
must  be  rated  instead  of  the  occupier. 

7.  Where  approved,  a  compounding  allowance  of  20 
per  cent,  is  made  to  owners  in  this  borough  on  a  rate- 
able value  in  the  case  of  each  hereditament  not  exceed- 
ing £15.  This  allowance  represents  a  loss  in  collection 
of  about  £3,700  per  quarter,  or  about  2^  per  cent,  of 
the  total  amount  of  rate  to  be  accounted  for  each 
quarter,  which  approximates  £170,000. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXVI. 


REPLIES  by  Mr.  WALTER  POTTER,  Chief  Collector  for  the  Borough  of  Brighton, 
to  Questions  submitted  to  him  by  the  Commission. 


I     1.  Wlien  appointed  collector  I  felt  the  great  neces- 
I  sity,  in  order  to   make   a  successful  collection,  of 
'  assisting  the  poorer  ratepayers  by  a  system  of  deposit. 
This  I  found  acted  beneficially  to  the  Corporation  as 
well   as  the  payee ;    but,   unfortunately,  one  of  the 
receiving  clerks  embezzling  some  of  these  deposits,  the 
custom  was  ordered  to  cease,  after  being  in  practice 
[  nearly  forty  years.    This  I  greatly  regret,  believing  it 
I  the  right  way  to  assist  the  poorer  class  of  ratepayers. 
I  know  it  has  saved  much  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost. 

]  2.  While  acting  as  collector,  my  experience  has 
been  that  a  weekly  tenant,  not  under  composition, 
getting  into  ai-rears  of  rent,  the  landlord,  although 
agreeing  to  jiay  rates,  lias  refused  to  do  so,  although  but  a 
week  or  two  in  aiTear,  with  the  result  that  proceedings 

I  to  recover  from  tenant  terminated  in  the  bailiff's 
return — no  effects.  The  landlord,  ascertaining  this, 
has  refused  to  pay  proportion  even  upon  rent  received, 
and  has  possibly  re-arranged  rental.  Ihis,  though  within 
my  knowledge  at  the  time,  I  cannot  now  prove.  But  the 
tenant,  if  staying  on,  seldom  again  paid  rates,  prefer- 

;■  ring  to  run  the  risk  of  proceedings  as  before,  until 

!  the  arrears  of  rent  procured  tenant  notice  to  quit,  or  left 

I  the  premises  to  ev_ade  payment. 

3.  In  making  landlords  or  agents  responsible  for 
il  the  payment  of  rates  under  composition,  care 
f  would  necessarily  have  to  be  taken  that  the  collectors 

obtained  tenant's  name  for  the  purpose  of  registration 
on  voters'  list.    This  is  done  under  the  system  we  have 
in  our  rate  books,  a  special  column  being  provided  for 
'  owner's  or  agent's  name. 

4.  I  would  respectifully  suggest  that  the  compound 

I  system  be   retained  on   £14  or  not  less  than  £12 
j  rateable  value,  and  compulsory  on  owners  ox  agents. 
Question  I. — Is  composition  by  owners  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  the  rule  in  your  district? 
Ansivei- 1. — Yes,  optional  to  owners  ;  allowance  one- 
f  quarter  of  Poor,  District,  and  Library  rates,  but  not 
on  Water. 

Question  II. — Is  direct  payment  by  occupiers  (a) 
possible  and  (b)  advisable? 

Answer  II.— {a)  Possible.  (6)  Not  advisable,  for 
reason  that  this  class  of  ratepayers,  in  my  opinion,  do 
not  till  late  in  the  rate  understand  their  responsibility. 

Question  III. — Do  variations  in  the  rates  affect  rents 
where  composition  is  the  rule? 

Answer  III.— I  should  think  it  does,  but  could  not 
prove  it. 

Question  IF. — Can  you  trace  any  effect  of  the  direct 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  they 
tahc  in  local  government;  and  what  attitude  do 
the  occupiers  of  small  properties  take  towards  local 
government  when  they  do  not  pay  the  rates 
directly  ? 


Answer  IV. — ^My  experience  in  this  is  that  the 
poorer  class  of  ratepayers  fail  to  consider  the  outlay  on 
the  town  generally  as  beneficial,  except  where  it 
touches  their  own  particular  locality.  If  they  do  not 
directly  pay  rates,  they  are  aware  their  rental  includes 
such  charges,  and  many  who  do  pay  their  rates  resent 
by  protest  when  paying. 

Question  V. — Have  you  any  experience  of  a  weekly 
collection  of  rates  from  occupiers?  Would  sw/t 
be  possible? 

Answer  V. — Had  no  experience  as  to  weekly  collec- 
tion. From  my  appointment  in  1868  I  started  a  sys- 
tem of  deposit,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  charge, 
to  save  the  town  loss,  and  ratepayers  costs.  It  worked 
well,  in  my  opinion,  but  such  deposit  business  has  been 
ordered  to  cease.  But  10s.  on  account  is  at  times 
accepted,  receipt  given,  and  entered  direct  to  the  rate 
account  in  the  rate  book. 

The  deposits  mentioned  I  retained  till  completed, 
then  paid  in. 

Very  frequently  the  depositor  removed  aiter  paying 
in  for  some  time.    If  not  traced,  such  cash  received  was 
paid  into  the  account,  and  remainder  written  off. 
Question  VI. — Assuming  a  weekly  collection,  would 
the  cost  be  greater  than  the  allowance  now  made 
for  compounding? 
Answer  VI. — I  shoiuld  say  yes,  as  it  would  require 
a  specially  appointed  collector,  and  then  very  doubtfxd 
if  it  would  be  successful. 

Question  VII. — Has  the  system  of  compounding  any 
effect  upon  the  value  for  rating  purposes  of  the 
property  compounded  for? 

Answer  VII. — I  do  not  quite  grasp' this  question,  but 
believe  the  answer  is  "No."  I  submitted  this  ques- 
tion to  the  parochial  valuer,  whose  reply  is  :  "  The 
system  of  compounding  for  rates  does  not  have  any 
effect  whatever  in  estimating  the  value  of  property  for 
rating  purposes.  The  gross  rental  is  based  on  its 
present  value,  and,  whether  the  rates  are  compounded 
for  or  not,  is  not  taken  into  consideration." 

Question  VIII. — In  the  event  of  occupiers  paying 
their  rates  direct,  should  an  allowance  be  given  for 
payment  in  advance? 
Answer  VIII. — Occupiers  of  houses  of  compound 
value,  not  compounded  for,  by  payment  of  rate  before 
the  end  of  second  month  of  date  of  rate,  might  bo 
allowed  rebate,  not  exceeding  amount  of  composition. 
Question  IX. — Does  the  practice  of  demanding  pay- 
ment of  rates  considerably  in  advance  tell  unduly 
on  occupiers  paying  direct  ? 
Answer  IX. — Our  practice  here  is  two  rates  in  the  year, 
combining  Poor  Rate,  District,  and  Library  Rates,  also 
water  charges,  receivable  by  two  quarterly  payments. 
I  therefore  consider  the  charges  do  not  unduly  press 
upon  the  ratepayers.    Still  they  could  ba  assisted,  ai 
stated  in  reply  to  No.  5. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXVII. 


REPLIES  from  Mr.  SAMUEL  COLLIER  POTTS,  Treasurer  for  the  Borough  of 
Huddersfield,  to  Questions  suhmitted  to  him  by  the  Commission.  , 


My  views  ars  formed  upon  35  years'  experience  in 
conjiection  with  the  collection  of  borough  rates  and 
administration  of  the  Finance  Department  of  the 
Borough  of  Huddersfield  during  that  period. 

The  Huddersfield  Corporation  Act  of  1871  empowers 
the  Corporation  to  lay  a  borough  rate  for  all  their 
purposes,  and  by  Section  342  gives  the  Corporation 
the  option  of  rating  the  owner  instead  of  the  occupier 
where  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  does  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  six  pounds. 

The  sections  are  as  follow  :  — • 

Section  336. — Power  to  levy  Borough  Bate. 

"  In  case  the  Borough  Fund  is  at  any  time  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  expanses  payable  thereout,  the  Council 
shall  from  time  to  time,  annually  or  oftener,  as  and 
when  they  think  fit,  estimate  as  correctly  as  may  be 
the  amount  in  addition  to  the  Borough  Fund,  which 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  those  expenses,  and  shall 
raise  the  same  by  means  of  a  rate  called  the  Borough 
Rate ;  and  accordingly  such  a  rate  the  Corporation 
shall,  annually  or  oftener,  as  and  when  they  think 
fit,  make,  assess,  and  levy  on  the  occupiers  of  all 
such  kinds  of  jiroperty  as  by  the  laws  in  force  for  the 
time  being  are  assessable  tO'  any  rate  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  according  to  the  net  annual  value  of  such 
property ;  and  the  Corporation  may  levy  any  such 
rate  either  in  one  sum  or  payment  or  by  such  number 
of  instalments  of  such  amounts,  and  to  be  paid  at 
such  times,  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  fix  and 
determine  at  the  time  of  making  such  rate,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  rate  payable  by  instalments,  the  demand 
not©  shall,  in  addition  to  other  requisite  particulars, 
state  the  times  appointed  for  payment  of  such  instal- 
ments ;  and  all  the  powers  and  remedies  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  the  recovery  of  rates  shall  extend  and 
apply  to  each  instalment  as  fully  as  if  the  same  were 
a  se<parate  rate." 

Section  342- — Power  to  Bate  Owner. 
"  The  owner  instead  of  the  occupier  of  the  property 
may  from  time  to  time,  at  the  option  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, be  rated  in  the  following  cases,  namely:  — 

(1)  Where  the  rateable  value  of  the  property 
rated  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  £6. 

(2)  Where  buildings  are  let  in  separate  apart- 
ments. 

(3)  Where  the  rents  become  payable  or  are  col- 
lected at  any  shorter  period  than  quarterly. 

(4)  Where  the  property  rated  is  a  mill,  manu- 
factory, machine  shop,  or  other  work  w'herein  or  in 
any  part  whereof  steam  power  is  supplied  by  the 
owner. 

And  where  the  ovnier  is  so  rat«d  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  deduction  of  10  per  centum  on  the  amount  of 
the  rates  when  paid  by  him." 

The  foregoing  provisions  have  been  amended  by  the 
Huddersfield  Water  Works  and  Improvement  Act, 
1876,  s.  120. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Section :  — 

Recovery  of  Rates  and  Rents. 

Section  120. — "  With  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  342  (power  to  rate  owner  instead  of  occupier 
in  cases  described)  of  the  Improvement  Actof  1871,  the 
following  provisions  shall  have  effect — that  is  to  say, 
The  owner  of  any  property  rated  in  the  borough 
rate  instead  of  the  occupier  thereof  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent.,  unless 
he  pay  the  rate  within  one  calendar  month  after 
the  same  shall  have  been  demanded. 

Where  an  owner  pays  any  rate  to  the  Corpora- 
tion the  occupier  shall  repay  to  him  the  amount 
thereof,  unless  it  shall  have  been  agreed  between 
them  that  the  owner  is  to  pay  such  rate,  and 
such  amount,  if  not  so  paid  on  demand,  may  be 
recovered  as  arrears,  of  rent  could  be  recovered, 
from  the  occupier  by  the  owner. 

The  owner  of  a  mill,  manufactory,  machine 
shop,  or  other  work,  who  supplied  steam  power 
thereto,  or  to  any  part  thereof,  shall  for  all 
purposes  of  rating  urder  the  Improvement  Act 


of  1871,  be  deemed  the  occupier  thereof,  and  shali 
not,  except  the  Corporation  specially  so  order,  b 
deemed  to  be  the  owner  thereof  within  the  meani 
ing  or  effect  of  Section  342." 

Question  I. — Is  composition  hy  owners  for  the  pay 
inent  of  rates  the  rule  in  your  district  ?  \ 
Answer  I. — The  rating  of  owners  of  property  ii 
respect  of  items  of  a  rateable  value  of  £6  and  unde; 
has  been  in  operation  in  this  Borough  since  the  passinj 
of  the  Local  Act  of  1871,  previously  referred  to,  anc 
has  facilitated  the  collection  of  the  Borough  rates  t( 
a  very  considerable  extent.  In  fact,  I  am  not  onlj 
strongly  in  favour  of  its  continuance,  but  I  am  o: 
opinion  that  if  the  amount  of  £6,  which  forms  thi 
limit  at  present,  were  increased  to  £8,  it  would  brin; 
into  operation  a  large  number  of  assessments  on  back 
to-back  houses  where  the  rates  are  paid  by  the  land 
lord,  and  where  the  tenants  prefer  the  more  gradua 
payment  of  local  taxation  through  the  medium  of  th( 
rent,  and  would  hz  beneficial  to  all  parties,  and  o 
great  assistance  in  the  collection  of  the  rates.  i 

Question  II. — Is  direct  payment  by  occupiers  (a- 
possible  and  (b)  advisable? 

If,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  impossible,  wouh 
you  kindly  say  on  what  grounds  ? 

Answer  II. — Direct  payment  by  occupiers  is,  oi 
course,  possible,  as  the  Corporation  havei  the  option 
of  rating  the  owner,  but  I  do  not  think  it  advisable, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  collection  of  the  a,mounts.' 
and  where  proceedings  have  to  be  taken  for  the 
recovery  thereof,  with  the  attendant  costs,  a  certain 
amount  of  resentment  is  bound  to'  ensue-,  both  againsii 
the  authority  and  its  officials.  I  think  it  is  desirable, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  easiest  possible  method  both 
of  payment  by  the  occupier  and  collection  by  the* 
authority,  and  in  respect  of  small  assessments,  where 
the  occupiers  arei  of  the  poorer  class,  and  the  renti 
usually  paid  weekly,  this  medium  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  best  and  most  agreeable  for  both  sides. 

Question  III. — Do  variations  in  the  rates  affect  rents' 
where  composition  is  the  rule  ? 

Answer  III. — The  variations   in   the  rates  are  noi 
doubt  adjusted  in  the  rents  between  landlord  and 
tenant  from  time  to  time  where  the  composition  is  in^ 
operation. 

Question  IV. — Can  you  trace  any  effect  of  the  directi 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  they< 
take  in  local  government ;  and  what  attitude  dot 
the  occupiers  of  small  properties  take  towards  locaU 
government  when  they  do  not  pay  the  rates'] 
directly  ? 

Answer,  IV. — I  do  not  think  the  direct  payment  of 
rates  by  the  small  occupiers  would  make  much,  if 
any,  difference  in  their  interest  in  local  government 
There  are  so  many  other  matters  affecting  the  health 
and  convenience  of  residents  and  voters  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  rates,  which  promote 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Council,  and  I  expect  and 
believe  this  will  increase  rather  than  diminish  in  the 
future. 

Question, V. — Have  you  any  experience  of  a  weeUyi 
collection  of  rates  from  occupiers?  Would  such\ 
be  possible? 

Ansiver  V. — I  have  no  experience  of  a  weekly  col- 1 
lection  of  rates  from  occupiers.    A  very  large  increase  j 
in  the  collecting  staif  would  be  required  to  carry  it 
out,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  appreciated  bjd 
our  ratepayers. 

Question  VI. — Assuming  a  weekly  collection,  would 
the  cost  be  greater  than  the  allowance  now  made\ 
for  compounding? 

Answer  VI. — The  cost  would,  I  think,  be  greater. 

Question  VII. — Has  the  system  of  compounding  any\ 
effect  upon  the  value  for  rating  purposes  of  the 
property  compounded  for? 
Answer  VII. — I  do  not  think  the  system  of  com- 
pounding has  any  material  effect  upon  the  rateable 
value. 
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Question  VIII. — In  the  event  of  occupiers  paying 
their  rates  direct,  should  an  allowance  be  given  for 
payment  in  advance? 
Answer  Till. — We  tried  for  one  year,  1896-7,  as  an 
experiment,  a  system  of  discounts  for  early  payment  of 
Borough  rates,  but  it  was  not  a  success,  and  beyond 
the  allowance  to  owners,  I  am  not  in  favour  of  any 
iiirther  development  in  that  direction. 

Question  IX. — Does  the  practice  of  demanding  pay- 
ment of  rates  considerably  in  advance  tell  unduly 
on  occupiers  paying  direct  ? 


Answer  IX. — The  Borough  rate  here  is  levied 
annually,  and  ample  time  is  allowed  for  payrnent, 
varying  from  three  to^six  months  after  the  demand 
notes  are  delivered.  The  delivery  of  these  demand 
notes  is  made  about  the  same  time  in  each  year,  so  that 
the  ratepayers  know  when  to  expect  their  accounts. 
Payments  on  account  are  always  accepted  and  wel- 
comed, so  that  I  do  not  see  that  there  can  be  any 
hardship  on  occupiers  paying  direct  or  on  any  other 
ratepayers  so  far  as  the  period  allowed  for  payment  is 
concerned. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXVIII. 


EEPLIES  from  Mr.  EDMUND  SHERIFF,  Rating  Superintendent  for  the  Borough  of 
St.  Marylebone,  to  Questions  submitted  to  him  by  the  Commission. 


Question  I. — Is  composition  by  owners  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  the  rule  in  your  district? 

Answer  I. — This  borough  adopts  the  permissive 
section  (Section  3)  of  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment  and 
Collection  Act,  1869,  Cap.  41.  It  is  generally  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  owners,  the  amount  of  the  allow- 
ance being  15  per  oant.  There  is  an  increasing  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  latter,  however,  to  terminate 
±he  agreements  on  the  ground  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
percentage  to  cover  their  losses.  See  also  answer  to 
No.  6. 

Question  II. — Is  direct  payment  by  occupiers  (a) 
possible  and  (b)  advisable? 

If,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  impossible,  would 
you  kindly  say  on  what  grounds? 

Answer  II. — Direct  payment  by  occupiers  (a)  is,  of 
course,  possible,  (b)  but,  in  my  opinion,  most  inadvis- 
able from  a  financial  standpoint.  See  also  answer  to 
No.  6. 

Question  III. — Do  variations  in  the  rates  affect  rents 
where  composition  is  the  rule? 

Answer  III. — The  owners  in  this  borough,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  quite  a  few  large  blocks  of  indus- 
trial dwellings,  made  especially  attractive  to  the  tenant, 
are  complaining  that  they  cannot  increase  rents  to 
correspond  with  the  steady  and  continued  rise  in  the 
rates,  there  being  no  demand  for  their  empty  rooms. 
An  increase  of  id.  in  the  £  on  rates  for  the  highest 
valued  tenancy  of  the  class  under  discussion — viz.,  £20, 
equals  is.  8d.  for  the  half  year,  or  -77  of  a  Id.  (virtually 
three  farthings)  per  week — does  not  lend  itself  to  an 
ad  valorem  increase  of  rent.  For  example,  rooms  at 
9s.  6d.  per  week  would  be  raised  to  meet  a  Id.  increase 
•of  rates  to  9s.  9d.  or  10s.  I  have  never  heard  of  rents 
at,  say,  9s.  7d.  or  9s.  8d. 

Question  IV. — Can  you  trace  any  effect  of  the  direct 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  they 
take  in  local  government;  and  what  attitude  do 
.the  occupiers  of  small  properties  take  towards  local 
government  when  they  do  not  pay  the  rates 
directly  ? 

Answer  IV.— 1  have  been  brought  into  contact  with 
the  class  of  ratepayers  whose  rates  are  paid  for  them 
■for  some  twenty  years  in  the  course  of  the  work  of 
registration  of  voters,  and  at  the  polling  stations.  I 
bave  been  struck  with  the  apathy  shown  by  these  as  to 
both  their  political  and  local  privileges.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  same  indifference  (but  as  to  their  local 
interests  only)  is  noticeable  in  the  upper  classes,  who 
pay  their  own  rates,  and  who  are,  by  reason  of  the 
amount  involved,  deeply  concerned  in  economical  local 
administration,  but  in  ibhe  case  of  the  poorer  class,  the 
subject  of  this  question.  I  am  of  opinion  that  their  im- 
provident habits  would  induce  them  to  disregard  addi- 
tions so  trifling  as  a  psnny  per  week.  Undoiibtedly 
<heTe  is  evidence  of  a  slight  improvement  in  their 
attitude  towards  local  government,  but  I  am  convinced 
tliat  the  end  to  be  attained  must  be  the  result  of 


further  education,  and  that  the  expensive  collection  of 
trifling  amounts  of  rates  per  week  from  the  tenants 
would  not  expedite  it. 

Question  V. — Have  you  any  experience  of  a  weeldy 
collection  of  rates  from  occupiers?  tVould  sucli 
be  possible? 

Answer  V. — ^A  direct  weekly  collection  of  rates  is 
quite  possible.  I  have  had  no  experience  of  such,  but 
in  the  next  answer  quote  the  information  I  have 
obtained  from  a  rent  collector  with  a  large  business, 
and  from  the  facts  so  obtained,  and  for  other  reasons  set 
forth  in  the  next  answer  (No.  6),  deem  the  suggestion 
from  a  financial  point  of  view  quite  impracticable. 

Question  VI. — Assuming  a  weekly  collection,  ivould 
the  cost  be  greater  than  the  allowance  now  made 
for  compounding  ? 

Answer  VI.— To  reply  to  this  question  1  have 
obtained  information  from  a  house  agent  who  collects 
about  2,000  weekly  rents.  For  this  purpose  he  keeps 
two  men  for  outdoor  work,  and  three  girls  for  the  cleri- 
cal work.  It  is  the  practice  in  the  case  of  the  collector 
of  rents  from  block  of  flats,  for  one  tenant,  usually  the 
caretaker,  to  receive  the  rent  of  the  whole  ten  or  twelve 
occupiers  and  hand  them  to  the  collector ;  this  enables 
the  latter  to  collect  a  larger  number  than  a  rate  col- 
lector who  must  call  on  each  individual  tenant. 
Again,  rent  collectors  merely  initial  the  rent  book.  In 
the  case  of  rates  separate  printed  receipts  must  be 
given,  and  note  taken  of  tenants  leaving  and  efforts 
made  to  recover  arrears  at  their  new  addresses  if 
known.  I  think,  therefore,  instead  of  the  two  collectors 
sufficient  for  the  rent  collection,  four  collectors  would 
be  needed  at  a  cost  of  £7  to  £8  per  week.  In  the  case 
of  rent  not  nearly  the  writing  would  be  required  as  is 
necessary  for  rate  books  and  the  preparation  of  re- 
ceipts, and  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  where  the 
landlord's  collector  has  only  to  take  a  broker  with 
him  to  recover  arrears,  all  the  cumbrous  procedure  con- 
nected with  the  preparation  of  summonses,  distress  war- 
rants, and  committals  has  to  be  done  by  the  Town  Hall 
indoor  staff,  where  the  cheap  labour  of  girls  is  not 
possible.  At  least  four  men  would  be  required  at,  say, 
£7  per  week.  Total  for  eight  men,  say,  £15  per  week,  or 
£390  for  half  year.  In  addition  there  is  to  be  added  the 
item  of  printing,  2,000  by  26,  equals  52,000  receipts, 
some  4,000  or  5,000  demand  notes  and  other  official 
forms,  the  half  .yearly  cost  of  collection  would  be  con- 
siderably over  £400.  I  have  taken  an  average  block 
of  12  compounded  letting^,  the  rates  for  the  half  year 
at  3s.  6d.  being  £27  16s.  6d.  ;  this  would  be  for  2,000 
lettings,  approximately,  £4,637.  The  allowance  there- 
on of  15  per  cent,  is  £695,  to  include  all  "  empties." 

As  I  mentioned  in  Answer  No.  1,  some  of  the  owners 
have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  withdraw  from 
agreement  with  the  Council  on  account  of  their  losses 
exceeding  the  15  per  cent,  allowed.  One  firm  of  agents 
placed  their  books  at  our  disposal  and  proved  that  the 
"  empties "  and  losses  were  21  per  cent,  of  the  total 
collection.  If  this  figure  is  applied  to  the  £4,637  the 
borough  in  collecting  the  rates  weekly  would  lose  £927 
in  losses  and  empties  during  the  half  year. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXVIII.— Continued. 
The  result  of  the  preceding  estimates  is  as  under  :  — • 


Under  Agreement  with  Owner. 
Rates  for  2,000  Assessments. 


Estimate  of  Cost  for  the  half  year  if  Collected  from  Tenants  weekly. 
Rates  for  2,000  Assessments. 


-i-v       ,             n            ,1  TIC 

Rates  tor  the  nali  year  : 
£4,637. 

Cost  : — 
Four  collectors  for  £8  weekly 

Rates  :  £4,637. 

£ 
-  208 

Four  clerks  for  £7  weekly  - 

-  182 

Estimate  cost  of  printing,  say 

-  20 

410   equal  8'8  per  cent,  of  the  rates  (£1,637). 

Empties  and  loss  average  20  per  cent, 
on  £4,637      -      -      -      -      -  927    equal  20-0  per  cent,  of  the  rates  (£4,637). 

Cost  15  per  cent.,  £695 

1,337    equal  28-8  per  cent,  of  the  rates  (£4,637). 

The  number  of  assessments  rated  under  Section  3  in 
this  borough  is  4,148. 

Question  VII. — Has  the  system  of  compounding  any 
effect  upon  the  value  for  rating  purposes  of  the 
property  compounded  for? 

Answer  VII. — No.  The  efiEect  is  upon  the  payment 
of  rates  upon  a  value  already  ascertained  and  fixed.  At 
the  Quinquennial  Revision  of  Assessments,  or  at  the 
initial  assessment  of  the  premises  when  brought  into 
assessment,  no  regard  is  had  to  the  existing  or  to  the 
possible  subsequent  agreement  with  the  owner,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  few,  if  any,  owners  manipulate  their 
rents  to  bring  their  rateable  values  within  the  scope  of 
Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Act.  This  m^ay  be  so  in 
boroughs  where  Section  4  of  the  Act  is  in  operation, 
although  I  do  not  see  that  compounding  can  affect  the 
value  in  this  case. 

Question  VIII. — In  the  event  of  occupiers  paying 
their  rates  direct,  should  an  allowance  he  given  for 
payment  in  advance? 

Answer  VIII.— As  rates  are  due  and  payable  in 


advance,  no  allowance  should  be  made  to  ratepayers  for 
doing  what  they  are  required  to  do.  If  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  conceseion  might  attract  earlier  pay- 
ment, the  rate  of  interest  possible  would  be  so  small  as- 
to  induce  but  few  in  addition  to  thoise  who  already  pay 
promptly  after  applioation  to  reepond.  Further, 
gradually  diminishing  periods  of  interest  as  payments; 
were  received  would  have  to  be  calculated  as  time  ex- 
tended towards  a  certain  period  in  the  half-year's 
collection  when  allowance  ceaised.  The  clerical  cost  of 
working  thiis  out  would  have  to  be  considered. 

Question  IX. — Does  the  practice  of  demanding  pay- 
ment of  rates  considerably  in  advance  tell  unduhj 
on  occupiers  paying  direct? 

Answer  IX. — .In  thiis  borough  notice  is  given  to  com- 
pounding  owners  that  the  middle  of  the  half-year,  viz.,. 
31st  December  and  30th  June,  ars  the  dates  by  which 
the  rates  must  be  paid,  or  the  allowance  (under  the 
agreement)  will  be  forfeited.  Generally  also,  throughout 
the  borough,  pressure  is  put  on  occupiers  paying  direct 
on  or  soon  after  the  same  date.  Thus  there  is  no  irregu- 
larity of  treatment. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXIX. 

REPLIES  by  Mr.  C.  WILLIAM  TAGG,  Town  Clerk  for  the  Borough  of 
Camberwell,  to  Questions  submitted  to  him  by  the  Commission. 


Question  I. — Is  composition  by  owners  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  the  rule  in  your  district  ? 

Answer  I. — The  Camberwell  Borough  Council  com- 
pound with  owners  of  properties  under  Section  3  of  the 
I'oor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act,  1869,  and 
the  number  of  assessments  which  are  subject  to  a  com- 
pounding agreement  is  about  12,783,  out  of  a  total  of 
44,000  assessments. 

Question  II. — Is  direct  payment  hy  occupiers  (a) 
possible  and  (b)  advisable? 

If,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  impossible,  would 
you  kindly  say  on  what  grounds? 

Answer  II. — ^Direct  payment  by  occupiers  is  of  courise 
possible,  but  certainly  not  advisable  in  oases  where 
weekly  premieeis  have  been  let  to  poor  tenantB.  It  has 
been  found,  when  circumstances  have  required  it  in 
these  oasies,  most  diflBcult  to  collect  the  rates.  The 
poor  get  the  habit  of  paying  rents  weekly,  and  it  m 
very  exceptional  to  find  those  who  are  able  to  save  up 
enough  money  to  pay  a  month's  or  a  quarter's  rates. 
What  happens  now  is  that  the  landlord  collects  the 
rates  weekly  with  hie  rent. 

Question  III. — Do  variations  in  the  rates  affect  rents 
where  composition  is  the  rule? 

Answer  III. — I  have  known  cases  where  rents 
have  been  increased  in  consequence  of  an  increase  in 
the   rate,    and   this   applieis   to  email  properties 


whether  compounded  or  not.  I  do  not  thinlc,  however,, 
that  I  can  point  to  any  reduction  in  weekly  rentals  in 
consequence  of  a  reduction  in  the  rate. 

Question  IV. — Can  you  trace  any  effect  of  the  direct 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  the]f 
take  in  local  government;  and  what  attitude  do- 
the  occupiers  of  small  properties  take  towards  local 
government  when  they  do  not  pay  the  rates: 
directly  ? 

Answer  IV. — I  cannot  trace  that  the  direct  payment 
of  rates  by  occupiers  tends  to  make  them  take  more 
intereat  in  local  government  than  where  an  indirect 
payment  is  made.  The  occupiers  of  small  properties- 
do  not  apparently  take  much  interest  in  local  govern- 
ment from  the  amount  of  rates  point  of  view,  but 
rather  from  tradesi  union  rate  of  wages  and  other 
factors  that  appeal  direct  to  the  working  man.  He 
also  appreciates  the  Parks  and  Public  Gardens,  Public 
Baths,  Libraries,  and  Housing  Reform. 

Question  V. — Have  you  any  experience  of  a  weeUif 

collection  of  rates  from  occupiers?    Would  such 

be  possible? 

Question  VI. — Assuming  a  weekly  collection,  would 
the  cost  be  greater  than  the  allowance  now  made: 
for  compounding? 
Answers  V.  and  VI.— I  have  no  experience   of  a 
weekly  collection  of  rates  from  occupiers,  and  think  it  is 
not  possible  without  an  immense  staff  of  collectors  and 
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accountant  clerks  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
pi€Kent  eystem  of  maJcing  an  allowance  to  ownen? 
(chiefly  10  per  cent,  in  this  borough,  but  regulated  by 
the  class  of  tenants  and  property)  is  preferable.  Indeed 
in  a  borough  such  as  this,  with  a  population  which  is 
constantly  sihifting,  it  would  be  most  inadvisable  to 
€nd©aTOur  to  carry  out  a  weekly  collection  system. 

Question  VII. — Has  the  system  of  compounding]  any 
effect  upon  the  value  for  rating  purposes  of  the 
property  compounded  for? 

Ansu-cr  ni.— No. 

Question  VIII. — In  the  event  of  occupiers  paying 
their  rates  direct,  should  an  allowance  he  given  for 
payment  in  advance? 

Answer  VIII. — I  am  against  Buoh  a  proposal,  which 
appeal's  on  the  surface  to  be  an  attractive  one,  but 
which  really  means  that  to  those  who  are  able  to 
afford  to  pay  their  rates  at  once  a  discount  would  be 
fflven  which  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  amoiuit 


of  rate  to  be  raised,  and  the  proportion  of  the  discount 
added  to  the  charges  of  the  poorest  ratepayer.  The 
local  authority  have  to  raise  a  certain  amount  of  money, 
and  when  a  discount  is  given,  the  penny  in  the  pound 
produces  that  amount  less. 

Question  IX. — Does  the  practice  of  demanding  pay- 
ment of  rates  considerably  in  advance  tell  unduly 
on  occupiers  paying  direct? 

Answer  IX. — ^Rates,  though  demanded,  are  not  col- 
lected considerably  in  advance  ;  in  practice  the  collec- 
tion is  taking  place  actually  when  the  money  collected 
is  being  spent  and  precepts  have  to  be  met.  The 
occiqner  is  certainly  not  prejudiced,  but  the  landlord 
paying  rates  for  weekly  tenants  may  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  because — after  he  has  paid  the  rates — there  is 
generally  a  few  more  weeks'  rent  to  collect  to  the  end  of 
a  quarter,  and  local  authorities  have  often  to  make 
allowances  afterwards  for  empty  premises  for  which  he 
has  paid  rates.  The  landlord  also  in  some  cases  loses 
rent  by  non-payment,  for  which  he  has  paid  the  rates. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXX. 


HEPLIES  by  Mr.  WILLIAM  WADE,  Chief  Cashier  and  Manager  of  the  Rates 
Department  of  the  City  of  Leeds,  to  Questions  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Commission. 


So  far  as  I  know,  little  real  knowledge  is  available 
as  to  the  effect  of  direct  rating,  whiick  is  only  to  a  small 
degree  known  in  practice,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that 
direct  rating  would  act  as  a  check  on  extravagance. 

In  Leeds  the  payment  of  rates  by  landlords  is  in- 
creasingly common,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  enforce  direct  payment  by  occupiers  unless 
the  intervention  of  the  landlords  were  made  a  punish- 
able offence. 

Question  I. — Is  composition  by  owners  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  the  rule  in  your  district  ? 

Answer  I. — ^Yes ;  over  26  per  cent,  of  the  assess- 
anents  in  Leeds  are  subject  to  compulsory  compound- 
ing, and  over  45  per  cent.,  in  addition,  are  paid  by 
the  owners  under  voluntarily  agreement.  These  figures 
refer  to  the  Consolidated  and  Highway  Rates  only,  and 
which  liave  a  present  compounding  limit  of  £6.  The 
Poor  Rate  compounding  limit  of  £8  would  show  dif- 
ferent proportions  in  each  of  tho  four  Unions  contained 
in  the  City  limits. 

Question  II. — Is  direct  payment  by  occupiers  (a) 
possible,  and  (b)  advisable  ?  If,  in  your  opinion, 
it  is  impossible,  would  you  kindly  say  on  what 
grounds  ? 

Answer  II. — (a)  Yes,  provided  that  all  property 
owners  act  in  concert  and  in  favour  of  direct  rating. 
Such  harmonious  action  is,  however,  scarcely  possible, 
and  therefore  legal  coercion  of  both  owners  and  occu- 
piers would  be  requisite  to  produce  direct  rating. 
\h)  Yes,  if  it  were  made  penal  for  the  landlords  to 
intervene. 

Question  III. — Do  variations  in  the  rates  affect  rents 
where  composition  is  the  rule? 

Answer  III. — No.  There  may,  of  course,  be  ex- 
ceptional cases. 

Question  IV. — Can  you  trace  any  effect  of  the  direct 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  they 
take  in  local  government;  and  what  attitude  do 
the  occupiers  of  small  properties  take  towards 
local  government  when  they  do  not  pay  the  rates 
directly  ? 

Answer  IV. — No.  We  deal  with  the  owners  of  com- 
pounded property  and  not  with  the  tenants,  and  so 


have  no  opportunity  for  acquiring  reliable  knowledge 
on  the  matter. 

Question  V. — Have  you  any  experience  of  a  weekly 
collection  of  rates  from  occupiers?  Would  suck 
be  possible? 

Answer  V. — (a)  Yes,  to  a  small  eoctent,  as  we  have 
occasionally  arranged  to  accept  weekly  instalments  of 
rates  from  tenants'  whose  landlords  hav&  failed  to  meet 
their  voluntary  obligations.  (6)  Yes,  but  probably  at 
a  higher  average  annual  cost  than  the  present  com- 
pounding allowanoe. 

Question  VI. — Assuming  a  weekly  collection,  would 
the  cost  be  greater  than  tlve  allowance  now  made 
for  compounding? 

Answer  VI. — In  times  of  depression  the  cost  would 
probably  be  greater,  but  when  trade  is  good  and  pro- 
f)erty  well  let,  there  might  be  some  gain  to  the  local 
authority  in  direct  rating,  but  hardly  in  a  weekly 
collection,  unless  the  rent  agents,  at  small  cost  for  their 
services,  could  be  appointed  subsidiary  rate  collectors 
for  the  estates  they  administer. 

Question  VII. — Has  the  system  of  compounding  any 
effect  upon  the  value  for  rating  purposes  of  the 
property  compounded  for? 

Answer  VII. — No,  none  whatever. 

Question  VIII. — In  the  event  of  occupiers  paying 
their  rates  direct,  should  an  alloioance  be  given  for 
payment  in  advance? 

Answer  VIII. — An  allowance  for  payment  in  ad- 
vance would  iDrobably  be  beneficial,  in  that  it  would 
reduce  leakage  and  cost  of  collection  and  produce 
some  revenue  from  bank  interest.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable, therefore,  that  there  might  be  some  ultimate 
gain  in  allowing  a  reasonable  discount  on  early  pay- 
ments. 

Question  IX. — Does  the  practice  of  demanding  pay- 
ment of  rates  considerably  in  advance  tell  unduly 
on  occupiers  paying  direct? 

Answer  IX. — ^Not  if  payment  is  accepted  about  the 
same  date  each  year  (say  October  to'  December,  for  a 
rate  covering  April  to  March  following). 
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STATEMENT  0?  EVIDENCE  BY  Mi?.  WILLIAM  ALFRED  WILLIAMS,  HACKNEY. 


1.  He  is  Town  Clerk  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Hackney. 

2.  The  Council  of  that  Borough,  like  other  metro- 
politan borough  councils,  are  the  Overseene  of  the 
Parish,  which  is  coterminous  with  the  Boi'ough,  but 
owing  to  the  Poor  Law  Union  not  being  wholly  within 
the  Borough  his  Counoil  do  not  appoint  the  Assessment 
Commdttee,  which  is  still  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  (London  Government  Act,  1899,  Section 
13.) 

3.  This  state  of  things  hais  given  rise  to  considerable 
inconvenience  and  difficulty,  and  he  is  of  ojnnion  that 
theee  difficulties  can  only  be  overcome  by  his  Council 
being  empowered  to  appoint  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittee. 

4.  In  illuiStration  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  stat-e 
of  tilings  existing  in  his  Borough  in  regard  to  assess- 
ment matters,  he  would  mention  tJie  following  points  : 

5.  Owing  to  tlie  Aseessment  Committee  being 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  instead  of  by  the 
Borough  Council,  a  longer  time  elapses  between  the 
making  and  confirmation  of  the  Valuation  Lists.  When 
aji  assessment  is  made  or  altered  the  procedure  is  as 
follows :  — 

6.  The  Council,  tlirough  the  proper  Committee,  with 
the  assistance  of  tlieir  rating  surveyor,  who  is  a  per- 
manent official,  and  of  the  rate  collectors,  who  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  district,  considers  the  cir- 
cumstances and  fixes  the  aysessment.  If  the  rate- 
payer is  dissatisfied  he  is  given  an  opportunity  of 
attending,  at  a  later  date,  before  the  Committee,  who 
hear  and  decide  upon  his  objection.  The  new  assess- 
ments are  thereupon  entered  in  a  Provisional  Valua- 
tion List  and  sent  to  the  Assessment  Committee,  to 
whom  the  ratepayer  can  appeal  (Valuation  [Metro^ 
polis]  Act,  1869,  Section  47).  After  considering  objec- 
tions, the  Provisional  Valuation  List  is  approved  by 
the  Assessment  Committee  and  returned  to  the 
Council,  and  the  necessary  alterations  are  then  made 
in  the  Rate  Book.  The  time  that  elapses  between  the 
first  consideration  of  the  assessment  and  the  settlement 
by  the  Assessment  Committee  is  usually  three  months, 
and  is  sometimes  longer.  If  the  Assessment  Committee 
were  appointed  by  the  Council,  in  many  caises  one 
appeal  would  be  saved,  and  the  period  between  the 
making  and  confirmation  of  the  Valuation  List  would 
in  all  cases  be  reduced. 

7.  During  the  year  ended  5th  April,  1907,  his  Council 
considered  1,543  applications  for  a  revision  of  assess- 
ment, and  reduced  1,189  of  them.  The  Assessment 
Committee  during  the  same  period  heard  152  objections 
against  the  Council's  decisions  and  confirmed  the 
Council's  figures  in  only  39  cases. 

8.  The  Assessment  Committee  consists  of  12  mem- 
bers, who  are  all  members  of,  and  are  appointed  by,  the 
Board  of  Guardians  (Union  Assessment  Committee  Act, 
1862,  Section  2),  and  some  of  them  represent  and  are 
resident  in  the  adjoining  Parish  of  Stoke  Newington, 
and  are  not  so  conversant  with  local  affairs  as  those 
members  who  reside  in  and  represent  the  Parish  of 
Hackney. 

9.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  are 
elected  to  administer  the  Poor  Law,  and  their  control 
of  rating  matters  is,  as  far  as  London  is  concerned,  at 
the  presesnt  time  an  anomaly. 

10.  At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Union  Assess- 
ment Committee  Acts,  the  overseers  consisted  of  indi- 
viduals who  were  appointed  for  the  various  parishes  in 
the  Union  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  (Poor  Relief 
Act,  1601,  Section  1),  and  the  Guardians  were  at  that 
time  almost  the  only  elected  body  to  whom  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Assessment  Committee  could  be  given. 

11.  By  the  London  Government  Act,  1899,  Section 
11,  the  Borough  Councils  became  the  overseers  for  their 
respective  Boroughs  and  the  personal  overseer  was 
abolished. 


12.  If  the  Council  appointed  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittee a  large  proportion  of  the  expenses  now  charge- 
able to  the  rates  would  be  saved,  as  the  staff  employed 
by  the  Borough  Council  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Assessment  Committee. 

13.  The  cost  to  the  individual  ratepayer  is  also 
greater  under  the  present  system  on  account  of  his 
having  to  appear  before  two  separate  bodies  (the  Sur- 
vey and  Valuation  Committee  of  the  Borough  Council 
and  tlje  Assessment  Committee  of  the  Guardians).  In. 
many  cases,  owing  to  tlie  intricacies  of  the  law  oi 
rating,  he  is  obliged  to  be  professionally  represented 
before  both  bodies. 

14.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  has  been 
experienced  in  altering  assessments  is  the  different 
manner  in  which  the  Borough  Council  and  the  Assess- 
ment Committee  interpret  the  decisions  that  have  been 
given  by  the  superior  Courts  as  to  the  circumstances 
which  justify  a  revision  of  the  assessments  during  the 
quinquennium.  In  many  cases,  during  the  last  five 
years,  assessments  have  heen  reduced  by  the  Borough 
Council,  but  restored  to  their  original  figure  by  the 
Assessment  Committee,  owing  to  their  different  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  (See  Ellis  v.  the  Cam.berwell 
S^estry,  1900  A.C.  510.) 

15.  If  the  Assessment  Committee  were  appointed  by 
the  Borough  Council,  the  principles  which  they  laid 
down  would  be  followed  througliout  the  proceedings,, 
with  the  result  of  the  saving  of  much  time  and  ex- 
pense, and  the  ratepayer  would  not  be  perplexed  and 
harassed  by  having  his  assessment  reduced  and  after- 
wards raised  again,  owing  to  the  conflict  between  tlie 
two  authorities. 

16.  The  greater  number  of  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils  appoint  the  Assessment  Committee  for  their| 
own  borough. 

17.  The  Boards  of  Guardians  appointing  Assessmentj 
Committees  in  the  metropolis  are  as  under: — • 

Borough. 

/Battersea. 
\  Wandsworth. 

f  Hackney. 
\  Stoke  Newington. 

f  Finsbury. 
\Holborn  (part  of). 

/L'  wisham. 
\ Woolwich  (part  of). 


Union. 
Wandsworth 

Hackney 

Holborn 

Lewisham 


Woohvich 


Greenwich  - 


/Woolwich  (pait  of). 
\ Greenwich  (part  of). 

/Greenwich  (part  of). 
{ Deptford. 


A  map  is  submitted  showing  the  boundaries  in  these 
areas. 

18.  The  City  of  London  Guardians  formerly  ap- 
pointed the  Assessment  Committee  in  the  City,  but, 
by  the  City  of  London  (Union  of  Parishes)  Act,  1907, 
the  power  of  appointing  the  Assessment  Committee  was 
cx>nf erred  upon  the  City  Corporation. 

19.  In  the  cases  of  Wandsworth  and  Hackney  the 
Union  is  coterminous  with  the  combined  area  of  two 
boroughs,  the  Wandsworth  Union  including  Battersea, 
and  the  Hackney  Union  including  Stoke  Newington. 

20.  In  other  cases  the  matter  is  complicated  by  the 
overlapping  of  areas.  For  instance,  the  Holborn 
Union  consists  of  part  of  the  Borough  of  Holborn  and 
the  v/hole  of  the  Borough  of  Finsbury,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  Borough  of  Holborn  comprising  the  St. 
Giles  and  St.  George's  Union. 

21.  The  Lewisham  Union  comprises  the  whole  of 
the  Borough  of  Lewisham  and  part  of  the  Borough  of 
Woolwich.  The  Woolwich  Union  comprises  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  Borouorh  of  Woolwich  not  included 

'  Not  rppi'cc'.uceil. 
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in  the  Lewisham  Union,  and  part  of  the  Borough  of 
Greenwich.  The  Greenwich  Union  comprises  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  borough  not  included  in  the  Wool- 
wich Union  and  the  whole  of  the  Borough  of  De<ptford. 
In  the  case  of  Holborn,  the  matter  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  Borough  Council,  under  the 
existing  law,  appoints  the  Assessment  Committee  for 
that  part  of  the  borough  which  is  situate  in  the  St. 
Giles  and  St.  George's  Union,  while  the  Holborn  Board 
of  Guardians  appoints  the  Aseessment  Committee  for 
the  area  comprising  the  remainder  of  the  borough  and 
the  Borough  of  Finsbury. 

22.  In  January,  1906,  his  council  convened  a  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  such  metropolitan  borough 
councils  as  did  not  appoint  Assessment  Committees  to 
discuss  the  position. 

23.  The  following  councils  were  represented  at  the 


conference: — Deptford,  Finsbury,  Greenwich,  Hack- 
ney, Holborn,  Lewisham,  and  Wa,ndsworth. 

24.  The  Councils  of  Battersea,  Stoke  Newington  aJid 
Woolwich,  -which  were  in  favour  of  the  suggested  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  were  not  represented  on  the  ground 
that  the  matter  would  be  delt  with  by  the  Valuation 
Bill,  which  was  then  about  to  be  introduced  by  the 
Government. 

25.  As  a  result  of  this  conference,  which  was  held 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Hackney,  on  the  7th  Februaiy, 
1906,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  :  — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the 
"  appointment  of  Assessment  Committees  by  certain 
"  of  the  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians  is  an 
"  anomaly  which  should  be  removed  at  the  earliest 
"  possible  date,  and  that  each  Metropolitan 
"  Borough  Council  should  appoint  the  Assessment 
"  Committee  for  the  whole  of  the  borough." 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  COMPOUNDING  BY  MR.  EDWARD  H.  BALDEN,  AGENT 
AT  BIRMINGHAM  TO  THE  RT.  HON.  LORD  CALTHORPE. 


1.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  which  will 
assist  your  Commission,  as  on  the  estate  controlled 
from  here  there  is  no  small  house  propsrty  but  what 
is  still  held  on  building  lease,  and  as  I  act  only  for 
the  ground  landlord  I  possess  no  information  as  to 
the  terms  under  which  the  houses  refsrred  to  are  let. 

2.  There  are,  however,  many  real  cottages  of  which 
the  letting  devolves  on  me,  and  for  such  I  am  never 

1  short  of  applicants.     Some  of  our  cottage  tenancies 
'  are  of  20,  30,  40,  and  more  years'  standing,  and  tho 
old-fashioned  weekly  rents  still  remain,  in  spite  of 
nscessary  repairs  of  an  extensive  character  inseparable 
from  old  cottages. 

3.  The  rates  and  water  rents  are  paid  by  the  land- 
lord, and  I  have  only  two  cottages  which  do  not  come 
within  the  figure  allowed  for  compounding  for  rates, 
and  in  our  case,  where  voids  are  unknown,  the  land- 
lord obtains  a  small  advantage  from  the  compound. 

4.  The  direct  payment  of  rates  by  occupiers,  in 


urban  and  suburban  districts,  whose  tenancies  are 
only  weekly,  may  be  possible,  but  their  col- 
lection would  entail  an  enormous  amount  of  addi- 
tional trouble  and  expense,  owing  to  the  very  great 
number  of  removals  which  are  continually  going  on 
amongst  weekly  tenants  of  ordinary  small  house  pro 
perty. 

5.  I  hold  the  view  that  a  person  who  occupies  a  house 
at  a  weekly  rent  much  prefers  to  know  that  all  liability 
is  met  when  the  rent  is  paid.  A  direct  payment  of 
rates  would  not  increase  the  interest  taken  in  local 
affairs. 

6.  A  variation  in  ratss  does  not  affect  weekly  tenan- 
cies on  this  estate,  but  the  reverse  may  be  the  case 
where  small  owners  are  entirely  dependent  on  their 
rents,  and  the  rates  variation  is  upward. 

7.  In  more  than  25  years'  experience  on  various 
properties  I  have  always  paid  the  rates  on  small  house 
property,  as  representing  the  owners. 
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REPLIES  by  Mr.  F.  B.  CROUCH,  Secretary  to  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund, 
to  Questions  submitted  to  him  by  the  Commission. 


I  beg,  first,  to  reply  as  concisely  as  possible  to  the 
four  points  put  to  me,  especially  wth  the  view  to  study- 
ing the  convenience  of  the  Commissioners,  and,  secondly, 
to  deal  in  a  memorandum  of  greater  length  with  assess- 
ments upon  low-rented  dwellings,  and  the  direct  pay- 
ment of  rates  by  occupiers,  considerations,  in  my 
opinion,  bearing  vitally  upon  the  question  of  the  relief 
of  distress. 

The  Peabody  Trust  is  a  self-supporting  charity,  with 
accumulated  funds  of  over  £1,500,000,  earning  2^  per 
cent,  net  at  the  end  of  the  year  1906.  It  then  pro- 
vided 5,469  separate  dwellings  of  12,328  rooms,  besides 
bathrooms,  laundries  and  lavatories.  The  average 
population  was  19,737,  and  the  average  weekly  cann- 
ings per  family  £1  Is.  9d.,  the  rent  per  room  being 
2s.  3^d.,  including  rates  and  free  use  of  water, 
laundries,  sculleries,  and  bathrooms.  Out  of  the  5,500 
tenants  under  the  Trust,  there  are  over  1,000 
whose  weekly  earnings  do  not  exceed  15s. 


The  Governors  allow  the  tenants  the  full  amount  of 
the  compounding  commission  granted  by  the  rating 
authorities — a  practice  which,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
is  specifically  adopted  by  no  other  institution. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  cost  incurred  in  the 
repairing  and  keeping  in  order  of  the  various  yards  and 
roadways,  and  of  ■  the  lighting  of  the  Peabody  pro- 
perties, is  borne  by  the  Trust,  thus  contributing  in  a 
great  degree  towards  the  relief  of  the  rates. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the 
enclosed  copy  of  my  Governors'  report,  on  the  last  page 
of  which  api^ear  the  separate  apportionments,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  rooms,  of  the  rates  per  week  to 
each  tenement,  no  additional  charge  beyond  the  actual 
rent  and  rates  being  made  upon  the  tenants. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  four  points 
laid  before  me.  I  understand  that  the  Commission 
would  not  wish  me  to  confine  myself  to  these  points. 
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If  I  did,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
main  consideration — tho  housing  of  the  poor — which 
question,  presumably,  comes  well  within  the  scope  of 
the  Commission's  investigation,  and  in  respect  of  which 
my  Governors  have  of  late  years  taken  exceptional 
steps  as  regards  the  method  of  payment  of  the  rates. 

Question  I. — On  the  estates  with  u-hich  you  are 
acquainted,  does  the  owner  pay  the  rates  on  (1) 
allotments ;  (2)  other  tenements  of  small  value, 
or  do  the  occupiers  pay  them?  Has  the  local 
authority  ordered  that  the  poor  rate  on  such  pro- 
perty must  be  paid  by  the  owner? 

Answer  I. — In  the  estates  of  the  Peabody  Trust  the 
Covemors  have  now  reverted  to  paying  the  rates  on  all 
the  tenements  except  in  the  case  of  two  groups  of 
buildings,  where  the  occupiers  have  paid  them  direct 
to  the  local  authorities  since  the  year  1902,  on  account 
of  an  insufficient  compounding  allowance  being  offered 
by  the  borough  councils.  These  two  estates  comprise 
366  tenements  only  (776  rooms),  the  remainder  of  the 
Trust  property  consisting,  at  the  end  of  1906,  of  5,103 
tenements  (11,552  rooms). 

Only  one  local  authority  has  ordered  the  poor  rate 
(extending  to  the  other  rates)  to  be  paid  by  the 
owners  (the  Peabody  Governors).  This  order,  however, 
affected  six  groups  of  buildings  out  of  a  total  of  nine- 
teen. (For  general  information,  see  "  Times "  article. 
Appendix  No.  XXXIII.  (A)). 

Question  II. — Is  the  direct  payment  of  rates  by  +he 

occupier  (a)  possible;  and  (b)  desirable?  If  in 

your  opinion  it  is  impossible,  xoould  you  kindly 
say  on  what  grounds? 

Answer  II. — The  direct  payment  of  the  rates  by  the 
occupier  is  possible,  as  already  pointed  out,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  desirable  as  being  by  far  the  best  means 
of  bringing  home  to  his  mind  the  cost  of  local  adminis- 
tration. It  is,  however,  naturally  irksome  to  tenants, 
who  only  earn  a  few  shillings  a  week,  to  make 
quai-terly  payments  upon  exorbitant  assessments,  and 
who  are,  in  addition,  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  any 
compounding  allowance. 

If  monthly  rate  collections  were  established,  the 
system  of  composition  entirely  abolished,  and  a  greatly 
reduced  scale  of  assessments  upon  low-rented  dwell- 
ings, in  common  justice,  substituted,  then,  in  my 
opinion,  the  direct  payment  of  the  rates  upon  compul- 
sory lines  would  be  wholly  desirable. 

These  are  tho  suggestions  roughly  dealt  with,  but  to 


the  best  of  my  ability,  in  the  very  limited  time  at  my 
disposal,  in  the  accompanying  memorandum,  to  which 
I  earnestly  beg  to  draw  the  Commissioners'  patient 
attention.    (See  Appendix  No.  XXXIII.  {B).) 

I  may  here  explain  that  the  Peabody  Trust  ha» 
been  able  to  enforce  direct  payment  of  rates  on  the  part 
of  the  tenants  largely  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  rents 
charged.  Where  owners  exact  full  rents,  the  occupiers 
leave  the  buildings  rather  than  submit  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  saving  up  and  paying  direct  to  the  rate 
collector.  Were  it  to  be  enacted  that  all  occupiers 
shall  pay  rates  direct  to  the  local  authorities,  sucb 
general  exodus  would,  of  course,  be  impossible. 

Question  III. — Dn  xariations  in  the  rates  affect  rents- 
where  composition  is  the  rule? 

Answer  IIJ.— Variations  in  the  rates  affect  the' 
total  weekly  charges  in  the  case  of  the  Peabody  Trusty 
unless  the  variation  is  small  enough  to  be  dealt  with  at 
the  time  by  means  of  special  rate  collections,  as  set 
forth  in  Appendix  No.  XXXIII.  (C).  Every  quin- 
quennial valuation  renders  necessary  a  revision  of 
these  total  weekly  charges. 

Question  IV. — Can  you  trace  any  effect  of  the  direct 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  theyt 
take  in  local  government ;  and  what  attitude  do 
the  occupiers  of  small  properties  take  towards 
local  government  when  they  do  not  pay  the  rate 
directly  ? 

Ansiver  IV. — The  most  striking  instance  in  connec- 
tion with  {he  Peabody  Trust  of  the  effect  of  the  direct 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  they  take 
in  local  government  is  that  of  the  action  of  the  433- 
tenants  of  one  of  the  Peabody  estates  in  the  year  1903, 
when  they  all  voted  in  favour,  and  procured  the 
return,  of  the  six  candidates  who  pledged  themselves 
to  attempt  to  obtain  an  acceptable  compounding  allow- 
ance from  the  borough  council  in  order  to  admit  of  a 
reversion  to  the  payment  of  rates  with  their  rents. 

A  further  interesting  accoimt  of  the  action  of  the 
tenants  of  certain  other  estates  is  contained  in  my 
report  to  the  Governors.  {See  Appendix  No.  XXXIII. 
(D).) 

Unfortunately,  no  sooner  have  the  tenants  been 
allowed  to  revert  to  the  payment  of  rates  with  their 
rents  than  they  have  entirely  relapsed  into  their  pre- 
vious state  of  indifference.  Although  the  separation 
of  the  amounts  appertaining  to  rents  and  rates  both  in 
notices  and  rent  receipts  is  decidedly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  up  to  the  present  it  has  made  little  or 
no  difference  in  the  interest  taken  by  the  tenants  in 
local  government  matters. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Crouch,  Secretary  to  the  Peabody  Donation  Fun  L 


PEABODY  DONATION  FUND. 


The  Housing  QuESTioisr  and  Local  Rates 


Copy  of  an  Article  appearing  in  "  The  Times  "  of  April  2nd,  1902 


The  governors  of  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund  have 
just  carried  out  an  important  scheme  for  the  housing  of 
London  workers  of  the  poorer  class.  Instead  of  content- 
ing themselves  with  raising  blocks  of  tenements  in  some 
already  densely  populated  districts  of  London  proper, 
they  have  acquired  an  area  20  acres  in  extent  at  Herne 
Hill ;  and  on  a  portion  of  this  land,  representing  aboixt 
8  acres  altogether,  they  have  constructed  in  four 
groups,  and  at  a  total  cost  of  £70,000,  twelve  blocks  of 
artisans'  dwellings,  of  which  three  are  now  ready  for 
occupation.  There  is  room  on  the  8  acres  for  a  total 
of  forty-eight  blocks,  but  only  the  twelve  in  question 
have  been  erected  at  present.  The  dwellings  are  in 
Rosendaie  Road,  Norwood  Road,  within  two  minutes' 


walk  of  Brockwell  Park  ;  and  alike  in  the  completeness 
of  their  internal  arrangements,  in  the  open  situation  in 
which  they  stand,  in  their  immediate  proximity  to  so 
attractive  a  playground,  and  in  their  thoroughly  suburban 
character  in  general,  they  constitute  the  most  noticeable 
development  yet  brought  about  in  the  beneficent  labours 
of  the  Peabody  Fund  governors.  The  new  departure  is 
the  more  noteworthy  because  of  the  .STig^estion  i)  ofiers 
for  a  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  how  London  workers 
can  be  housed  in  healthy  surroundings  on  sites  to  be 
secured  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  and  still  be  within 
easy  reach  of  London  itself.  Thus  from  Herne  Hill  to 
the  City  or  to  Victoria  there  is  an  exceiient  service  of 
early  morning  workmen's  trains,  the  journey  to  either 
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i  point  can  be  made  within  about  twenty-five  minutes 
from  the  time  the  workman  leaves  his  dwelling,  while 
the  charge  for  a  workman's  return  ticket  is  only  two- 

I  pence.  The  governors  of  the  fund,  who  comprise  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  (chairman),  the  United  States  Am- 
Tjassador,  Lord  Ashcombe,  Lord  Revelstoke,  Mr.  W.  H. 

i  Long,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hambro,  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  jun., 
■and  Mr.  Victor  Cavendish,  M.P.,  have  thus  afforded  to 
London  toilers  advantages  which  can  hardly  fail  to  meet 
-with  appreciation  ;  and  the  outcome  of  their  efforts  will 
doubtless  be  watched  with  interest  by  all  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  housing  problem. 

Each  of  the  twelve  blocks  consist  of  nineteen  tenements 
— three  of  one  room  each,  eleven  of  two  rooms  each,  and 
i&ve  of  three  rooms  each,  a  total  of  forty  rooms  per  block. 
A  single-room  tenement  is  available  for  husband  and  wife 

i and  one  child  under  five  years  ;  a  two-room  tenement  for 
^usband,  wife,  and  four  children  under  twelve  ;  and  a 
three-room  tenement  for  husband,  wife,  and  six  children 
■under  twelve.  On  this  basis  the  twelve  blocks  can 
accommodate  L380  pcrfons,  without  overcrowding  ; 
"while  the  whole  forty-eight  blocks  which  could  be  put 
on  the  8  acres  (allowing  a  space  CO  feet  between  the 
various  groups  of  buildings)  would  lodge  5,520.  Any 
Tjoy  or  girl  over  twelve,  or  any  adult  relative  living  with 
tenants,  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  two  young  children. 
The  occupations  most  largely  represented  in  the  Peabody 
J  -dwellings  are  those  of  labourers,  porters,  charwomen, 
I  and  needlewomen.  Unless  in  exceptional  circumstances 
j  no  tenants  are  accepted  whose  earnings  exceed  30s.  a 
Tveek,  the  actual  average  being  22s. 

The  accommodation  provided  at  Herne  Hill  is  excellent 
of  its  kind.    The  rooms  are  large  for  this  class  of  building, 
Ihey  are  well  lighted,  without  even  a  single  exception, 
i  ■and  there  are  good  arrangements  for  securing  ventilation. 
I  T!ach  of  the  two-room  and  three-room  tenements  has  not 
only  a  cooking-range  or  kitchener,  ■with  boiler  and  oven, 
■but  is  also  supplied  with  a  good-sized  gas-stove,  which 
may  be  used  or  not  as  the  tenant  pleases,  the  gas  being 
■obtained  by  means  of  a  penny-in-the-slot  meter  fixed 
■against  the  wall.    The  single  rooms  have  the  cooking 
j  range  without  the  gas  stove,  but  a  gas  pipe  is  fixed  so 
"that  the  tenant  may  easily  make  his  own  arrangements 
for  cooking  by  gas  if  he  so  desires.    Every  tenement,  too, 
5s  provided  with  cupboards,  meat  safe,  coal  bunker,  and 
,    gas  fittings.    On  the  top  floor  of  each  block  there  is  a 
I   -commodious  laundry  and  drying  room. 

The  rents  charged  for  the  new  dwellings  are:  for  one 
room,  2s.  9d.  per  week ;  for  two  rooms,  5s.  3d.  per  week  ; 
for  three  rooms,  6s.  6d.  per  week.    But  these  various 
sums  do  not  include  the  rates,  which  will  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  tenants  themselves  ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  of 
■considerable   public   interest.    Till   quite  recently  the 
|j    owners  of  blocks  of  workmen's  dwellings  in  London  paid 
'    the  rates  in  a  lump  sum,  charging  them  to  the  tehants 
in  the  rents  and  being  allowed,  as  a  rule,  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  off  for  the  trouble  and  cost  they  saved  to  the 
-authorities.    Thus  at  Blackfriars   Boad  the  Peabody 
Trust,  a  few  years  ago,  had  a  discount  of  25  per  cent . , 
empty  rooms  being  paid  for  as  well  as  those  that  were 
occupied.    This  allowance  was  afterwards'  reduced  to 
15  per  cent.,  and  the  governors  submitted  ;    but  they 
declined  to  accept  a  further  reduction  to  12|-  per  cent. 
The  desire  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  country  generally 
to  make  the  rates  as  productive  as  possible  is  only  natural 
in  view  of  the  steady  increase  of  local  expenditure  ;  but 
the  attitude  taken  in  Southwark  and  in  the  other  districts 
concerned  by  o'wners  of  block  dwellings  ■was  that,  owing 
to  the  increased  cost  of  building  and  the  decreased  margin 
.  tor  making  any  profit  at  all,  short  of  an  undesirable 
increase  in  the  rents,  they  could  not  agree  to  any  further 
reduction   of   the   compounding   allowance.    How  the 
position  of  affairs  was  effected  by  the  greater  cost  of 
building  construction,  owing  to  the  larger  sums  paid  for 
wages  and  materials,  can  be  well  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  certain  of  the  Peabody  buildings.    The  Whitecros 
Street  dwellings,  opened  in  1883,  cost  £187  per  tenement, 
)     or  £84  per  room  ;   the  Stamford  Street  dwellings  (new), 
'     opened  in  1889,  cost  £226  per  tenement,  or  £119  per  room, 
while  the  Heme  Hill  group,  just  completed,  have  cost 
£290  per  tenement,  or  £138  per  room.    From  a  purely 
business   standpoint,   perhaps,   this   increased  cost  of 
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construction  should  have  been  met  by  the  imposition 
of  higher  rents  ;  but  the  Peabody  Fund  governors  have 
been  reluctant  to  adopt  this  course  ;  and  so  it  comes 
about  that,  while  at  the  end  of  last  year  they  had  pro- 
vided for  the  artisan  and  labouring  poor  of  London  11,439 
rooms,  besides  bath-rooms,  laundries,  etc.,  and  were 
lodging  a  total  popU'ation  of  over  19,000  persons,  their 
profit  for  the  year  was  only  2"  44  per  cent.,  this  being 
the  lowest  on  record.  The  return  for  1900  was  2*80' 
per  cent.  That  a  certain  profit  should  be  secured  from 
the  working  of  the  fund  is  an  undeniable  obligation '  on 
the  governors,  for  in  the  second  trust  deed,  that  of  1869, 
it  is  stated: — 

"  The  operation  of  the  fund  is  intended  to  be  pro- 
gressive in  its  usefulness.  It  will  act  more  powerfully 
in  future  generations  than  in  the  present.  It  is  intended 
to  endure  for  ever ;  and  it  is  the  ardent  hope  and  trust 
of  the  said  George  Peabody  that  within  a  century  the 
annual  receipts  from  rents  for  buildings  of  the  improved 
class  hereby  authorised  may  present  such  a  return  that 
there  may  not  be  a  poor  labouring  man  in  London  of 
good  character  who  could  not  obtain  comfortable  and 
healthful  lodgings  for  himself  and  his  family  at' ^  ^st 
within  his  means." 

In  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  construction  and,  the 
steady  advance  in  local  rates,  and  seeing  that  the 
"  return  "  from  which  the  founder  had  expected  so  much 
was  falling  so  low,  the  governors  of  the  Peabody  Fund 
found  themselves  in  a  position  sufficiently  serious  even 
without  any  reduction  of  the  allowance  made  to  them 
for  compounding  the  rates.  In  this  connection  one  may 
recall  the  fact  that  thirty-seven  years  ago  the  Peabody 
trustees  (as  they  were  then  called)  said  in  their  first 
Report : — 

"  The  trustees  caimot  conclude  this  sketch  of  their 
proceedings  without  expressing  their  regret  on  discovering 
one  obstacle  to  their  usefulness  interposed  by  the  large 
amounts  levied  on  their  buildings  for  poor  rate,  inhabited 
house  duty,  income-tax,  and  general  assessments  for 
sewers  and  drainage.  Looking  to  the  fact  that  the  fund 
they  administer  operates  to  the  repression  of  the  rates 
for  the  poor  in  proportion  to  the  number  whom  it  saves 
from  becoming  chargeable  to  the  public,  it  seems  to  present 
a  reasonable  ground  for  exemption  ;  but  as  the  levy  is 
made  comformably  to  law,  they  are  content  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  legislature  may  be  induced  to  take  the 
subject  into  consideration  with  a  view  to  the  early  appli- 
cation of  a  remedy." 

In  1865,  when  these  remarks  were  made,  the  propor- 
tionate burden  of  rates  and  taxes  was  far  less  heavy  than 
it  is  at  present.  Since  that  date  the  legislature  has 
granted  to  the  owners  of  charitable  dwellings  for  artisans, 
such  as  those  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  a  complete  exemption 
from  the  income-tax  ;  and  it  has  conceded  an  exemption 
from  the  inhabited  house  duty  in  the  case  of  all  artisans' 
dwellings  the  rental  of  which  does  not  exceed  7s.  6d. 
per  week.  But  notwithstanding  these  concessions  by  the 
State,  the  increased  cost  of  building  construction  and 
repairs  and  the  increased  burden  of  the  local  rates  have 
combined  to  bring  about  a  much  morp  serious  position^ 
than  that  complained  of  in  1865.  No  further  proposal 
for  the  purchase  of  land  can  at  present  be  entertained 
by  the  Peabody  governors  ;  and,  if  rents  should  be  raised 
to  meet  the  greater  expenditure,  the  difficulty  of  housing 
"  the  poorer  poor  "  will  become  still  more  acute.  While, 
too,  as  already  shown,  a  certain  amount  of  relief  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Imperial  Government,  there  has  been 
little  or  none  from  the  local  authorities.  On  the  contrary, 
not  only  has  there  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  rates 
themselves,  so  that  the  gross  rates  on  the  whole  estate 
of  the  Peabody  Trust  now  amount  to  over  £12,000  a  year, 
but,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  reduction  of  the  compormding 
allowances  in  various  parishiSs,  local  authorities  have 
sought  to  get  out  of  artisans'  dwellings  every  peimy  they 
could  extract.  They  have  also,  through  their  by-laws 
or  their  officials,  imposed  refinements  of  building  regula- 
tions and  of  sanitary  conditions  which  have  tended  to 
make  the  buildings  much  more  costly  to  erect  thin  they 
ought  to  be  if  the  rents  are  to  be  kept  low  ;  while  the 
local  authorities  often  handicap  more  or  less  the  efforts 
of  the  various  trusts,  funds,  or  companies  by  themselvea 
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erecting  municipal  dwellings,  which,  howeA  cr,  cost  more 
to  build  than  those  put  up  by  private  enterprise,  and 
cannot  be  let  at  the  same  rents.  The  following  table — 
based  on  the  calculation  that  the  rates  are  in  each  case 


included  in  the  rents — is  especially  instructive  as  showing 
the  comparative  weekly  rentals  and  the  comparative 
areas  of  rooms  in  trust  dwellings  and  municipal  dwellings 
respectively  : — 


Areas  in  square  feet. 

Weekly  rents. 

Living  rooms. 

Bedrooms. 

One  room. 

Two  rooms. 

Three  rooms. 

Peabody  Trust  : — Herne  Hill 

Stamford  Street  (new)   

Guinness  Trust  (latest)   

L.C.C.  (latest)  

153  to  180 
152  to  177 
140  to  150 
154 

117  to  132 
114  to  125 
100  to  126 
91i 

?s.  6d. 
3s. 
2s.  lO.W. 
5s." 

6s. 
5s. 
4s.  9d. 
6s.  6d.  to  7s. 

7s.  6d. 
6s.  6d. 
5s.  9d. 
8s.  to  9s. 

The  action  of  the  Southwark  Borough  Council  in  re- 
ducing the  compounding  allowances  from  15  to  12J  per 
cent,  led  to  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  owners  alike  of  block- 
dwellings  and  of  small-house  property,  and  they  decided 
to  leave  the  council  to  collect  the  rates  direct  from  the 
tenants.  This  policy  had,  in  fact,  already  been  decided 
on  in  the  case  of  the  Peabody  buildings  in  Islington,  where 
the  borough  council  had  declined  to  allow  more  than 
10  per  cent.  The  Peabody  governors  reduced  the  rents 
of  their  tenants  by  the  amount,  as  near  as  possible,  that 
the  latter  would  have  to  pay  to  the  rate  collector ;  but, 
as  the  tenants  had  to  pay  in  full,  they  paid  a  little  more 
than  the  governors  had  done  under  the  operation  of  the 
15  per  cent,  reduction  which  had  been  allowed  to  them 
for  compounding.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  Blaekfriars 
Road  buildings  the  15  per  cent,  made  a  difference  of 
£2  3s.  lid.  per  week,  which  has  now  to  be  made  up 
jointly  by  367  tenants.  The  new  arrangement  was 
regarded  with  much  disfavour  by  the  tenants,  many  of 
whom  strongly  objected  to  the  idea  of  having  to  put  by  so 
much  a  week  for  the  rate  collector  when  he  called  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  and  declared  that  they  would  rather 
go  back  to  the  old  system  even  if  they  paid  more.  In 
the  case,  too,  of  certain  properties  belonging  to  private 
owners  there  were  complaints  that  the  rents  had  not  been 
reduced  in  anything  like  a  fair  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  rates  to  be  paid  by  the  tenants,  and  that  the  land- 
lords in  question  were  working  the  new  system  to  their 
own  advantage.  So  strong  was  the  feeling  excited  on 
the  matter  that  it  led  to  the  formation  in  Southwark  of  a 
"  Tenants'  Protection  League." 

But,  however  distasteful  the  change  was  to  the  tenants, 
the  results  must  have  been  much  more  unpleasant  for  the 
local  authorities.  In  the  case  of  the  Peabody  buildings 
in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  for  instance,  the  rate 
collectors  have  now  to  call  at  over  600  tenements  once  a 
quarter  (without  counting  the  clerical  and  other  work 
involved)  to  collect  the  rates  from  that  number  of  occu- 
pants, instead  of  merely  receiving  a  cheque  from  the 
governors  of  the  fund  for  the  full  amount  due.  This 
in  itself  means  increased  cost  of  collection,  as  well  as  the 
additional  trouble  involved,  while  losses  are  sustained 
besides,  as  many  of  the  tenants  are  getting  into  the  habit 
of  moving  out  just  before  quarter  day  without  leaving 
their  new  address  behind  them  for  the  rate  collector. 
Even  when  they  do  not  disappear  in  this  fashion  a  goodly 
number  get  behind  in  their  payments,  and  summonses 
for  the  non-payment  of  rates  have  been  issued  by  the 
thousand.  Theoretically,  the  increased  cost  of  collecting 
the  rates  should  have  been  more  than  met  by  the  fact 
that  the  15  per  cent,  off  was  no  longer  allowed  by  the 
local  authorities  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  practically  the 
result  has  been  very  different. 

In  all  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Southwark  Borough  Council  should  have  offered  to  revert 
to  the  former  system  of  allowing  the  landlords  15  per 
cent,  if  they  will  compound  for  the  rates,  "  empties  " 
to  be  paid  for  in  addition  to  the  tenements  that  are  occu- 
pied. By  this  time,  however,  the  occupants  of  the 
Peabody  Buildings  affected  by  the  new  arrangements 
had  been  required  to  sign  agreements  by  which  they 
undertook  to  pay  the  rates  to  the  local  authorities,  and 
not  to  deduct  the  amount  from  the  rent.  Certain  owners 
who  had  not  made  such  agreements  with  their  tenants 
found  themselves  in  a  dilemma,  and  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  authorities.    But,  after  all  the  trouble  gone  to  in 


the  making  of  special  agreements  with  so  many  tenants, 
and  in  view  of  the  further  trouble  involved  in  reverting 
to  the  former  system,  and,  more  especially,  in  view  of 
the  present  financial  position  of  artisans'  dwel'.ings,  the 
Peabody  Trust  has  resolved  to  decline  the  offer,  imless, 
in  addition  to  the  15  per  cent.,  an  allowance  is  also  made 
to  them  for  empties,  as  contemplated  by  the  Assessed 
Rates  Act.  This  allowance  would  be  equal  to  probably 
another  2J  per  cent.  ;  and  the  governors  say,  in  effect, 
that  in  existing  circumstances  this  is  the  least  they  can 
accept.  The  Southwark  authorities  have  not  seen  their 
way  to  accept  the  terms  suggested ;  and  consequently 
the  tenants  are  being  left  to  pay  their  own  rates— a  fact 
which  they  will  lament  all  the  more,  inasmuch  as  the 
local  rates  have  just  been  increased  from  6s.  4d.  to  7s. 
in  the  £.  In  Bermondsey,  where  the  rates  are  being 
raised  from  8s.  Fd.  to  9s.  4d.  in  the  £,  the  Peabody  tenants 
will  be  required,  after  the  present  quarter,  to  sign  agree- 
ments undertakmg  to  settle  with  the  rate  collector  them- 
selves. In  Westminster,  where  the  Peabody  Trust 
have  six  groups  of  buildings,  accommodating  1,836 
tenants,  the  rates  are  going  up  4^d.  in  the  £  ;  and  there, 
again,  the  Peabody  governors  will  require  their  tenants 
to  pay  the  rates,  the  rents  being  in  each  case  reduced  on 
the  principle  already  stated.  It  may  be  added  that,  if 
the  local  authorities  should  take  legal  action  to  compel 
the  landlords  concerned  to  compound  for  the  rates,  they 
would  have  to  concede  the  same  conditions  as  those  now 
asked  for  by  the  Trust,  which  therefore  claims  that  it  is 
acting  strictly  within  its  legal  rights  as  well  as  in  accord- 
ance with  the  necessities  of  its  position. 

Meanwhile,  the  same  policy  of  leaving  the  tenants  to 
pay  the  rates,  and  making  them  sign  agreements  under- 
taking so  to  do,  is  being  followed  in  the  case  of  the  Heme 
Hill  dwellings,  inasmuch  as  the  Trust  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  Lambeth  Borough 
Council.  It  is  hoped  in  some  quarters  that  the  policy 
in  question  will  be  persisted  in,  and  that  it  may  even 
become  general,  at  least  for  a  time,  because  of  the  object- 
lesson  it  would  give  to  the  working-class  community  as 
to  the  nature  of  rates  and  the  way  they  are  being  con- 
stantly increased  by  local  authorities— too  often  because 
of  the  provision  by  them  of  all  sorts  of  municipal  luxuries 
in  the  special  interests  of  the  "  people,"  or  because  of 
adventure  into  all  kinds  of  municipal  trading.  The 
inconvenience  which  may  be  caused  to  individuals  is 
regretted  ;  but  it  is  argued  that  where  the  rates  are  paid 
through  the  rents,  the  working  classes  fail  to  realise  the 
true  bearing  of  local  expenditure,  while,  if  a  landlord 
should  increase  the  rents  to  cover  the  increased  demands, 
it  is  he  who  gets  the  discredit,  and  there  is  a  disposition 
to  think  he  is  putting  more  money  in  his  own  pocket 
although  he  may  be  doing  no  more  than  protecting  him- 
self against  loss.  Apart,  therefore,  from  any  question 
as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  allowances  that  should  be 
made  for  compounding,  there  is  an  idea  that  it  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose  to  allow  artisan  voters,  who  are 
too  often  so  ready  to  support  all  kinds  of  "  progressive  " 
schemes,  regardless  of  cost,  to  settle  direct  with  the 
rate  collector,  and  so  learn  more  clearly  what  the  bearing 
of  increased  and  still  increasing  local  taxation  really 
means. 

In  regard  to  their  Noel  Park  estate,  at  Wood-green, 
N.,  occupied  by  1,400  cottage  tenants,  the  Artizans', 
Labourers'  and  General  Dwellings  Company  (Limited), 
who  had  already  increased  the  rents  Is.  a  week  on  account 
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jo'  the  heavy  rates,  have  received  notification  from  the 
llocai  board  of  the  district  that  the  compounding  allow- 
lance  whi  h  they  hitherto  made  would  not  be  continued, 
and  that  the  company  must  pay  the  full  rating.  The 
company  have  replied  to  this  by  leaving  the  tenants  to 
pay  the  rates  themselves,  the  rents  being  reduced  pro- 
i  portionately.  In  announcing  this  fact  at  the  last  meeting 
I  of  the  company,  Sir  Richard  Farrant  said  :  — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  the  company  will  be  injured  by 
the  change,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  the  tenants 
will  a  little,  because  the  new  rate,  without  the  com- 
pounding allowance,  will  be  a  little  more  than  the  rate 
|i which  has  been  payable  in  the  past.    On  the  other  hand, 
jit  will  have  this  advantage.    The  tenants  on  our  estate 
{have  hitherto  paid  their  rent  to  our  rent  collector,  and 
I  have  never  seen  any  tax  collector.    The  consequence 

I' is  that  they  have  ceased  to  take  any  interest  whatever 
in  public  affairs.  They  do  not  care  who  represents 
them,  what  the  rates  are,  or  anything  at  all  about  the 
.details  of  local  administration.  I  think  the  result  at 
Noel  Park  of  the  tenants'  being  called  upon  to  pay  their 
'rates  will  be  to  make  them  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  economy  and  of  choosing  the  right  icpreRcntatives." 


Another  speaker,  Mr.  F.  Ashmead,  a  director  of  the 
Victoria  Dwellings  Association  (which  also  is  making  its 
tenants  pay  the  rates),  said  he  had  been  closely  con- 
nected with  parish  affairs,  and  had  seen  how  the  votes 
were  given  in  favour  of  tradesmen  or  employers  who 
might  benefit  the  people  by  giving  them  an  increase  of 
wages.  "  They  do  not,"  he  added,  "  think  in  the  slightest 
degree  about  the  increase  in  the  rates  and  taxes."  Still 
another  speaker,  the  Rev.  Sidney  Bott,  said  :— 

"  It  is  essential  that  the  people  should  feel  the  effect 
of  rates.  Here  you  have  large  estates,  consisting  of 
2,000  or  3,G03  tenants,  who  are  entirely  unaffected  by 
a  change  in  the  rates.  It  is  true  that  they  have  felt  it 
just  now  in  this  rise,  but  practically  they  only  feel  it  by 
their  rents  being  raised.  Therefore,  I  think  we  must 
not  be  too  slow  in  trying  to  get  rid  of  compounding.  A 
man  must  be  led  personally  to  feel  the  pinch  of  increased 
rates.  He  will  feel  then  a  greater  interest  in  municipal 
work,  and  he  will  be  ab'e  to  look  upon  it,  not  simply  as  a 
matter  of  what  is  desirable  to  spend,  but  how  it  should 
be  spent  in  the  best  way." 

It  may  be  added  that  at  Marylebone,  where  there  are 
very  large  blocks  of  artizans'  dwellings,  the  local  authori- 
ties are  reducing  the  compounding  from  20  to  15  per  cent. 
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The  Secretary's  additional  Memorandum  regarding  Assessments  upon  low-rented  Dwellings,  and 

THE  Direct  Payment  of  Rates  by  Occupiers. 


The  asscssmetits  on  all  Metropolitan  dwellings  are  based 
;  on  Section  4  of  the  Valuation  Act,  1869,  reading  as  fol- 
jj  lows : — 

"(1)  The  term  'gross  value'  means  the  annual  rent 
which  a  tenant  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  to  pay  for  an  here- 
ditament, if  the  tenant  undertook  to  pay  all  usual 
tenant's  rates  and  taxes  and  tithe  commutation 
charge,  if  any,  and  if  the  landlord  undertook  to 
I  bear  the  cost  of  the  repairs  and  insurance,  and 

I  the  other  expenses,  if  any,  necessary  to  maintain 

the  hereditament  in  a  state  to  command  that  rent. 
(2)  The  term  '  rateable  value  '  means  the  gross  value 
jj  after  deducting  therefrom  the  probable  annual 

I'  average  cost  of  the  repairs,  insurance,  and  other 

expenses  aforesaid." 

Roughly  interpreted,  the  gross  value  is  taken  to  be 

j  the  annual  rent,  presumably  at  '  market  value  '  excluding 
the  gross  anual  rates  ;  the  rateable  value  being  ascertained 
by  deducting  from  the  gross-  value  aU  the  other  annual 
expenses,  namely,  repairs,  insurance  and  sundries. 

I  Schedule  .3  of  the  Act,  p.  28,  provides  various  examples 
of  hereditaments  with  the  deductions  that  may  be  allowed 

;  from  the  gross  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  rateable  values. 
Having  for  a  basis  these  two  definitions,  together  with 

'  the  schedule  just  referred  to,  most  of  the  London  local 
authorities  have  agreed  upon  a  scale  of  uniform  assess- 
ments, the  latest  of  which  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  London  County  Council,  entitled  "  Assess- 
ment Conference,  1904,"  the  assessments  on  the  total 

I  weekly  charges,  i.e.,  rent  including  rates,  appearing  under 

j  a  heading  styled  "  Table  A  "  (p.  4). 

I  will  now  take,  in  illustration,  the  actual  case  of  a  widow, 
residing  by  herself  in  a  one -room  tenement  under  my 
governors.    She  is  seventy-two  years  old,  and  has  lived 
.  in  the  buildings  for  sixteen  years,  during  which  time  she 
!  has  never  been  in  arrear  of  rent.    Her  income  amounts 


to  the  pitiful  sum  of  6s.  a  week,  allowed  her  by  her  sons, 
■\\ith  an  occasional  6d.  from  time  to  time  when  she  look.s 
after  their  children,  who  live  away  from  the  buildings. 
She  resides  in  one  of  the  estates  where  the  governors  pay 
the  whole  of  the  rates  each  quarter  to  the  local  authorities, 
under  a  compcunding  commission,  and  receive  through 
the  superintendent  the  apportionments  of  the  rates,  less 
the  compounding  allowance,  each  week  from  the  tenants 
with  their  rents,  according  to  the  number  of  rooms  in  the 
tenement.  These  appcrtionraents  are  kept  separate  both 
in  the  rent  receipts  and  in  the  statements  issued  to  the 
superintendent  for  the  general  information  of  the  tenants. 

This  widow's  weekly  fixed  rent  is  2s.  and  her  present 
apportionment  of  rates  4d.,  making  a  total  charge  of  2s.  4cL- 
a  week.  Were  she  not  allowed  her  share  of  the  compound- 
ing commission  she  would  have  to  pay  on  her  actual  asse.-.- 
ment  6d.  a  week  in  respect  of  her  rates,  making  the  total 
charge  2s.  6d.  instead  of  2s.  4d. 

The  factors  at  the  very  outset  creep  in  that  militate 
greatly  against  a  favc  urable  assessment  of  the  widow's 
one-room  tenerpent.  In  the  first  place.  Table  A  com- 
mencing with  a  total  weekly  charge  of  Is.  does  not  thence- 
forward supply  the  assessment  of  any  subsequent  charge, 
unaer  an  advance  of  6d.  This  is  to  s&j  that  assessments 
are  only  provided  for  total  weekly  charges  of  Is.,  Is.  6d., 
2s.,  2s.  6d.,  etc.,  etc.,  all  including  rates.  Secondly,  any 
fractional  part  of  a  pound  sterling  in  the  gross  and  rate- 
able values  is  ignored. 

Then,  in  a  more  hidden  fashion,  come  the  wildly  irregu- 
lar allowances  in  respect  of  "  contingency  "  balances,  a 
matter  briefly  touched  upon  in  Footnote  1  (next  page 
of  this  Memorandum)  explaining  the  methods  of  assess- 
ment, from  which  "  contingency "  benefit  the  widow's 
tenement  is  entirely  excluded. 

To  complete  the  tale  of  grievances  against  the  demands 
of  the  local  authorities,  they  furthermore  wholly  exclude 
her  from  any  benefit  in  respect  of  the  mysterious  word 
"  service,"  as  explained  in  Footnote  2,  which  favour 
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is  lavishly  allowed  in  the  case  of  residents  of  better-class 
"  flats." 

There  is  yet  another  complaint  regarding  the  onerous 
assessment  of  this  poverty-stricken  woman's  tenement, 
which  lies  at  the  door  of  the  legislature  itself.  I  refer 
to  the  allowance  in  respect  of  the  deduction  from  the 
gross  assessment  of  a  tenement  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
rateable  value.  For  reasons  mentioned  in  Footnote  2 
(see  below)  the  whole  of  the  annual  cost  of  repairs, 
insurance  and  sundries  were  intended  to  be  allowed  for, 
whereas  by  the  actual  interpretation  of  the  Act  by  various 
decisions  of  the  Hight  Court,  the  utterly  inadequate 
maximum  of  25  per  cent,  only  can  be  granted. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXIII  [^).— Continued. 

I  will  now  plaoe  side  by  side 
(a 


(6; 


The  present  method  of  calculating  the  gross  and 
ratsable  values  of  the  widow's  tenement,  in  which 
case  the  2s.  6d.  assessments  are  adopted  as  being 
the  nearest  provided  in  the  table  to  the  total 
weekly  charge  of  2s.  4d. 

A  more  precise  approximation  based  upon  the 
original  intentions  of  the  legislature,  as  well  a^ 
upon  a  favourable  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authorities — a  frame  of  mind  that  for  many 
years  past  appears  to  have  been  almost  non-existent. 


(a) 

Present  method. 

More  reasonable  method. 

Rates  being  taken  at  6s.  6d.  in  the  £. 

£  s. 

d.    £  s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

52  weeks  at  2rf.  6d. 

6  10  0 

52  weeks  at  2s.  4d.  - 

6 

1 

4 

Less. 

Less. 

Rates  at  6s.  6d.  on  £4      -    1  6 

0 

Rates  at  6s.  6d.  on  £2  -      -      -0  13 

0 

Water  rate  at  5  per  cent. 

Water  rate  at  5  per  cent,  on  £2   0  2 

0 

on  £J      -      -      -      -    0  4 

0 

0 

15 

0 

—    1  10  0 

5 

6 

4 

5    0  0 

Contingency   balance  (15"4  per 

Contingency  Balance 

Nil. 

cent.)       -      .      ■      .  - 

0 

16 

4 

—  (see 

G)'oss  Value 

5   0   0  foot- 

Gross value  - 

4 

10 

0 

note  1) 

Deduction  of  20  per  cent. 

Caretaking  and  lighting  at  3d.  a 

only  in  lieu  of  25  per 

week-      ...            -   0  13 

0 

cent,  maximum 

■  1    0   0  (see 

foot- 

Repairs, insurance,  and  sundries 

note  2) 

(£18,845,  12,328  rooms)     -       -    1  10 

7 

2 

3 

7 

Bateable  Value    -       -       -  - 

2 

6 

5 

Say  £2   0  0 

Rateable  value  -      -  - 

4   0  0 

or  £2  10   0  (excessive) 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  demand  for  rates  upon 
this  poor  widow's  one-room  tenenKmt  is  twice,  or  nearly 
twice,  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  In  other  words,  were 
she  responsible  for  her  rates  direct  to  the  local  authorities, 
the  poundage  since  the  last  quinquennial  valuation  having 
increased  from  6s.  6d.  to  7s.,  she  would  have  to  pay  28s. 
a  year  (£4  at  7s.)  instead  of  14s.  (£2  at  7s.),  or  at  the 
most  17s.  6d.  (£2  10s.  at  7s.).  To  contend  that  a  saving  of 
14s.  a  year  is  an  insignificant  trifle  to  a  woman  whose 
income  is  6s.  a  week  would  be  ridiculous. 


So  far,  then,  from  the  local  authorities  coming  tothP 
widow's  assistance  by  relieving  her,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  from  what,  strictly  speaking,  might  be  considered 
the  proportionate  amount  of  her  liability  in  respect 
the  rates,  she  is  forced  to  drudge  for  the  community  by 
bearing  a  double  burden  upon  her  back. 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  Imperial  authorities  many 
years  ago  exempted  the  Trust  from  the  payment  of 
income-tax  and  inhabited  house  duty. 


Fooh.olc  1. — This  "  contingency  balance  "  is  supposed  to 
represent  an  allowance  on  account  of  the  value  of  an  annval 
rent  being  less  than  the  sum  of  the  fifty-two  weekly  rents, 
the  additional  weekly  expenses  being  taken  into  consideration. 
Its  prineipsil  use  is  to  reduce  the  assessment  to  a  round  number 
of  pounds  sterling  in  the  gross  value.  To  quote  the  words 
at  the  bottom  of  the  "  contingency  balance  "  table  (pp.  24 
and  25  of  the  London  County  Council  pamphlet,  "  Assessment 
Conference,  1904"),  the  result  is  "to  show  great  irregularity 
in  the  proportion  of  contingency  balance  allowed  in  the  scale, 
especially  in  respect  of  the  low-rented  properties."  Nothing 
at  all  is  allowed  by  the  authorities  on  the  widow's  tenement, 
whereas  lfi-7  per  cent,  is  deducted  from  a  3s.  weekly  charge, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  table  appears  a  deduction  of  20  "9 
per  cent. 

Considering  that  preference  is  given  to  the  poorest  appli- 
cants in  the  ca,se  of  the  Peabody  Trust,  and  not  to  those  who 
can  better  afford  to  pay  their  rents  regularly,  one  might  1  ave 
supposed  that  the  "  contingency  balance  "  in  the  present 
instance  ought  to  have  shown  as  high  a  percentage  as  any  in 
the  table. 

Footnote.  2. — The  local  authorities  in  some  instances,  but 
nowhere  in  the  case  of  the  Peabody  Trust,  allow  a  deduction 
of  from  3d.  to  6d.  a  week  per  tenement  to  be  made  in  oider 
to  arrive  either  at  the  gross  or  rateable  value.  This  charge 
is  in  respect  of  "  the  expense  of  caretaker,  dust-removal, 
cleaning,  lighting  and  watching  the  common  staircase  and 
yard  of  the  artisans'  dwellings"  (p.  21,  "Assessment  Confer- 


ence, 1904"),  a  service  contributing  in  a  great  degree  towards 
the  relief  of  the  rates.  Deductions  for  this  purpose  of 
"  service  "  are  freely  allowed  in  the  case  of  "  flats  " — not  so, 
however,  as  regards  the  widow's  assessment. 

The  remaining  expenses  actually  incurred -  in  the  ease 
of  the  Peabody  Trust,  namely,  repairs,  insurance,  and 
sundries,  accord  with  those  contained  in  the  defmition  of. 
"  rateable  value  "  in  the  Act.  Together  with  the  charge  for 
"  service  "  they  amoimt  to  £2  3s.  7d.,  or  48-4  per  cent,  of  the 
aross  value  of  my  approximation  (£4  10s.).  I  may  here 
remark  that  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Peabody  Trust  are 
necessarily  much  higher  in  proportion  to  the  rents  than  is  the 
case  in  regard  to  any  commercial  undertaking,  partly  on 
account  of  the  lower  rentals  themselves,  and  partly  because 
of  the  excellent  state  of  repair,  sanitary  and  otherwise,  m 
which  the  governors  feel  bound  to  keep  the  buildings. 

All  that  is  actually  allowed  off  the  gross  value  of  £5  shown 
by  the  local  authorities  is  20  per  cent.,  or  £1.  Very  briefly 
explained,  the  reason  of  so  inadequate  an  allowance  being 
made  in  the  case  of  blocks  of  artisans'  dwellings  lies  in  t he 
adverse  interpretation  of  the  law  by  various  decisions  of  tiie 
Hi<Th  Court.  It  might  well  have  been  imagined  and,  doubt- 
less the  legislature  intended  that  block  buildings  would  have 
come  under  the  definition  of  "  houses  or  buildings  let  mt  in 
separate  tenements  "  appearing  at  the  end  of  the  third  schedule 
of  the  Valuation  Act,  in  which  case  the  whole  of  the  expenses 
might  have  been  deducted  from  the  gross  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  rateable  value. 
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In  view  of  the  fact,  moreover,  that  every  man  earning 
imder  £160  a  year  is  entirely  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  income-tax,  it  is  most  difficult  to  imderstand  why,  as 
regards  the  rates,  the  veriest  pauper,  so  long  as  he  is  not 
actually  in  the  workhouse,  should  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  very  much  more  than  his  full  share. 

In  order  to  contrast  the  present  oppressive  assessments 
on  low  rentals  with  those  on  a  more  reasonable  basis, 
I  beg  to  append  a  short  illustrative  table  worked  out  in 
accordance  with  the  method  (b)  of  calculating  the  annual 


values  of  the  tenement  under  consideration,  commencing 
with  a  total  weekly  charge  (rent  and  rates)  of  Is.,  with 
regular  increments  of  3d.,  instead  of  6d.,  up  to  2s.  6d., 
and  taking  into  account  even  amounts  of  lOs. — not 
pounds  sterling  merely — in  the  gross  and  rateable  values. 
The  expenses  of  the  widow's  one-room  tenement,  £2  3s.  7d. 
are  graduated  from  £1  in  the  case  of  the  Is.  weekly  charge 
up  to  £2  10s.  in  respect  of  the  2s.  6d.  tenement.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  table  appear  the  present  assessments  as 
shown  in  Table  A  of  the  Conference  Book,  rates  being 
at  7s.  in  the  £. 


Total  weekly 
charge  (rent  and 
rates). 

Total  aniMiiit 
per  annum. 

Eeasonable  basis. 

Present  basis  (Table  A). 

Gross  value. 

Rateable  value. 

Gross  value. 

Rateable  value. 

s.  d. 

£    a.  d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1  0 

2    12  0 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1  3 

3  0 

H 

u 

1  6 

3    1 H  U 

3 

u 

3 

3 

1  9 

4  110 

3i 

2 

2  0 

5     4  0 

4 

2 

4 

3 

2  3 

5    17  0 

^ 

2  to  2i 

2  6 

6    10  0 

5 

2i 

5 

4 

The  "  contingency  balances "  made  use  of  in  the 
calculations  of  the  corrected  assessments  are  moderate 
compared  with  many  of  the  percentages  shown  in  the 
table  appearing  on  p.  24  of  the  Conference  Book,  and  only 
vary  from  5  •  6  per  cent,  up  to  1 1  per  cent. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  assessments  shown  under 
i"  Table  A"  of  the  Conference  Book  are  already  so  onerous 
;in  themselves  that  a  further  increase  would  have  been  out 
iof  the  question.  The  action  of  certain  borough  councils 
at  the  last  quinquen.ii  il  valuation  in  dealing  afresh  with 
the  rents  of  those  of  the  Peabody  tenants  who  were 
paying  their  rates  quarterly  to  the  rate  collector  shows 


to  what  further  lengths  the  local  authorities  can  go  in 
their  endeavours  to  get  out  of  artisans'  dwellings  every 
penny  they  can  extract.  They  simply  placed  the  tenant  s 
in  the  same  category  as  that  of  quarterly  or  yearly  house- 
holders, and  arrived  at  the  annual  gross  values  of  the 
weekly  rentals  by  multiplying  the  latter  by  fifty-two, 
without  any  deduction  whatever. 

The  following  example  :  (1)  shows  the  assessments  on  a 
2s.  3d.  weekly  rent  before  the  tenant  paid  his  rates  direct 
to  the  local  authorities  ;  and  example  (2)  the  assessments 
afterwards  :— 


Weekly  amount  of 
rent. 

Weekly  amount 
of  rates. 

Total  weekly 
charge. 

Gross  value. 

Rateable  value. 

s.  d. 

(1)         2  3 

6d. 

s.  d. 

2  9 

£5 

£4 

(2)          2  3 

Tenant  paying  rates  to  local  authorities. 

£6 

£5 

I  In  this  way  the  authorities  actually  managed  to  increase 
the  total  previous  assessments  by  over  21  per  cent., 
although,  owing  mainly  to  the  vigorous  action  of  the 
tenants  themselves,  these  exorbitant  charges  were  later 
on  reduced  by  about  10  per  cent. 

•  In  reference  to  the  direct  payment  of  the  rates  to  the 
^local  authorities  by  the  occupiers,  it  is  manifest  that,  as 
previously  pointed  out,  an  enactment  would  be  required 
that  no  landlord  be  allowed  to  pay  the  rates  on  a  tenant's 
behalf,  thus  necessitating  the  repeal  of  the  whole  of  the 
Poor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act,  1869. 

Then  if,  in  place  of  the  system  of  compounding  that  at 
present  serves,  more  or  less,  towards  lightening  the 
burden  of  the  rates  upon  the  poor,  a  greatly  reduced  scale 
of  assessments  upon  low-rented  properties  were  estab- 
lished, the  direct  payment  of  the  rates  by  the  occupiers 
would  be  greatly  facilitated,  especially  if  the  collections 
were  made  monthly  instead  of  quarterly.  To  do  away 
with  compounding  allowances  without  any  "  quid  pro  quo  " 
in  their  stead,  as  certain  borough  councils  have  recently 
attempted,  would  be,  of  course,  the  height  of  injustice, 
and  nothing  less  than  the  imposition  of  a  further  drain 
upon  the  pockets  of  the  poor  for  the  relief  of  the  com- 
munity. 

I  would  emphasise  the  importance  of  such  assessments 
being  based  upon  actual  rents,  as  otherwise  tlie  efforts  of 
philanthropic  institutions  on  beJuilf  of  the  poor  are  liable  to 
be  penalised  if  the  rents  charged  are  considered  to  be  under 
"  market  value."  (See  definition  of  "  gross  value.") 
I  a  That  such  a  method  of  rate  collection,  especially  under 
the  favourable  conditions  just  suggested,  could  be 
carried  out  by  the  local  authorities  with  success  and 
certainly  at  no  very  great  additional  expense  to  that 
incurred  under  the  present  compounding  system  is,  I 
think,  sufficiently  proved  by  the  results  shown  in  the  case 


of  the  Peabody  Trust.  During  the  period  when  th 
majority  of  the  tenants  wore  paying  their  rates  direct 
the  local  authorities  were  not  slow  in  declaring  that  the 
cost  of  collection,  together  with  the  loss  occasioned  by 
bad  debts  and  vacant  tenements,  by  no  means  reached 
the  amoimt  of  the  compounding  commission  previously 
allowed.  Dealing  particularly  with  the  two  estates  pre- 
viously referred  to  in  my  letter,  I  would  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  tenants,  366  in  all,  have  paid  their  rates  direct 
for  over  five  years  and  are  still  so  paying  them,  an  experi- 
ence, to  the  best  of  my  belief,  absolutely  unique  as  regards 
occupiers  of  such  low-rented  dwellings.  If,  then,  in  the 
case  of  tenants,  whose  weekly  wages  only  average  20s. 
for  the  head  of  each  family,  direct  quarterly  pajTnent  of 
the  rates  under  the  present  oppressive  assessments  can  be 
enforced  for  so  long  a  time  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  borough 
councils  than  the  15  per  cent,  compounding  commission 
formerly  granted,  how  much  more  easily  could  this 
direct  payment  be  carried  out  where  wages  are  higher, 
a3  5essments  are  reduced,  and  monthly,  in  place  of  quarterly 
collections  are  established.  Any  extra  expense  entailed 
by  monthly  collections  would  very  possibly  be  more 
than  counter- balanced  in  the  long  run  by  a  healthier 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers  in  regard  to  muni- 
cipal expenditure.  These  poor  people,  moreover,  would 
tend  to  become  better  citizens,  not  merely  by  taking  a 
greater  interest  in  local  affairs,  but  b\  being  tnade  to 
pat  by  their  money  for  the  rates.  A  great  deal  of  mistaken 
sentimentality  has  been  indulged  in  with  reference  to 
the  hardship  involved  in  "  saving  up  "  for  the  purpose 
just  mentioned,  whereas  this  practice  has  served,  in 
reality,  towards  the  cultivation  of  thrift,  whilst  causing 
the  authorities  themselves  to  show  more  and  more  in- 
clination to  deal  leniently  with  deserving  cases  of  arrears 
of  rates. 
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Hitided  in  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Crouch,  Secretary  to  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund. 


PEABODY  DONATION  FUND 


Increase  in 

The  rates  on  the  Peabody  Buildings,  Southwark  Street, 
for  the  half-year  ending  March  31st,  1908,  amount  to 
3s.  6d.  in  the  £,  or  7s.  in  the  £  for  the  year,  being  an  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  6d.  in  the  £  per  annum  upon  the 
amount  at  present  paid  in  rates  by  the  tenants  each  week, 
corresponding  yearly  to  6s.  6d.  in  the  £  on  the  assessments 
less  15  per  cent. 

The  difference  of  3d.  for  the  half-year  will  be  collected 
in  three  instalments  on  Mondays,  December  9th,  1907, 
January  6th,  and  February  3rd,  1908,  at  the  rate  of 
3d.,  6d.,  9d.,  and  Is.  on  the  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
rooms  respectively. 

On  each  of  these  days  the  additional  amount  to  be 
paid  by  you  will  be  


64,  Queen  Street,  E.C 

November  14th,  1907. 

THE  E.ATE3. 

As  heretofore  the  tenants  derive  the  benefit  of  the 
compounding  allowance  made  to  the  governors. 

Your  tenancy  can  only  be  continued  after  Monday, 
November  25tli,  on  condition  that  you  pay  the  charge 
required  to  meet  the  amount  of  the  rates  in  the  manner 
above  set  forth ;  and  the  continuance  of  your  tenancy 
after  November  25th  will  be  treated  by  the  governors 
as  an  acceptance  on  your  part  of  this  condition. 

F.  B.  Crouch, 
Secretary. 

To  

No  Block, 

Peabody  Buildings,  Southwark  Streel,  S.E. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Crouch,  Secretary  to  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund. 


PEABODY  DONATION  FUND. 


Concerning  Finsbuby  Assessments. 


Points  advocating  the  lowering  of  Assessments  or  the  increasing  of  the  compounding  allowance. 


Present  interview  is  at  the  request  of  the  Town  Clerk  and 
I^urely  in  the  interests  of  the  tenants,  the  Peabody  Trust 
not  benefitting  in  any  way  whatever. 

The  combined  assessments  of  the  Whitecross  Street 
and  Clerkenwell  Buildings  were  raised  from  £7,961  in 
1900,  to  £9,654  in  1905,  being  equivalent  to  an  increase 
of  over  21  per  cent. 

Statistics  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Town  Clerk  with 
a  view  of  showing  the  heavy  extra  expenses  borne  by  the 
Trust  as  compared  with  other  housing  institutions. 

No  additonal  charge  beyond  the  actual  rent  is  paid  by 
the  tenants. 

The  Peabody  Trust  is  not  a  commercial  undertaking. 
All  the  profits  (about  2J  per  cent,  per  annun?)  are  devoted 
to  the  extension  of  the  objects  of  the  Trust,  the  services 
of  the  governors  being  purely  honorary. 


Preference  is  given  to  applicants  of  small  means,  or 
possessing  large  families.  The  average  weekly  wages 
of  the  5,000  tenants  is  £1  Is.  lOd.  Out  of  this  number 
there  are  over  1,000  tenants  whose  wages  reach  a  maximum 
of  15s.  each,  many  of  them  being  in  receipt  of  10s.  a  week 
only. 

The  Peabody  governors  allow  the  tenants  the  full 
amount  of  the  compounding  commission  granted  by  the 
rating  authorities.  The  method  of  carrying  out  this 
arrangement  is  fully  described  in  the  enclosed  pro  forma 
copy  of  notice,  which  is  so  worded  that  its  accuracy  can 
at  any  time  be  readily  checked. 

This  consideration  in  itself  should  be  sufiicient  for  the 
local  authorities  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
Peabody  Trust  of  granting  an  increased  compoimding 
commission,  no  other  institution  making  such  an  allowance 
to  the  tenants. 


The   Secretary's   Special  Report  concerning   the   Finsbuey   Assessments.    (Whitecross  Street  and 

Clerkenwell  Buildings — 1,171  Tenements    in  all.) 


In  reference  to  a  return  to  the  system  of  weekly  pay- 
ment of  the  rates  with  their  rents  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  of  the  above-mentioned  buildings,  the  governors 
on  December  5th,  1905,  approved  of  the  secretary's 
letter  to  the  representative  of  the  tenants  stating  that 
the  Trust  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  compounding 
agreement  with  the  Finsbury  Borough  Council  at  15  per 
cent.,  subject  to  a  reduction  upon  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities  to  the  previous  scale  of  assessments. 

The  Finsbury  town  clerk  had  previously  assured  the 
assessment   surveyor,    who   represented   the  Peabody 


Trust,  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  the  council  to  grant 
a  compounding  allowance  of  15  per  cent,  and  impossible 
to  reduce  assessments  when  once  fixed. 

The  tenants,  however,  bestirred  themselves,  procured 
the  active  assistance  of  their  Parliamentary  representa- 
tive, Mr.  J.  A.  Baker,  and  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ash  Parsons, 
with  the  lesult  that  the  borough  council  eventually 
expressed  their  willingness  to  allow  a  compounding 
discount  of  15  per  cent,  provided  that  the  Peabody 
governors  paid  the  rates  instead  of  the  tenants. 

The  secretary  of  tie  Peabody  Trust  was  unable  to 
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accept  these  terms  unless,  in  addition,  a  reduction  to 
the  previous  assessments  was  granted. 

After  several  interviews  with  deputations  from  the 
tenants,  Mr.  Baker,  M.P.,  the  town  clerk  and  certain 
of  the  borough  councillors,  the  secretary  and  Mr.  Langstoii, 
the  assessment  surveyor,  yesterday  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  valuation  committee  and  agreed,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  governors,  to  revert  to  the  direct  pay- 
ment of  the  rates  provided  the  council  reduced  the  present 
assessments  by  fully  10  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
pounding alloA^  ance  of  15  per  cent,  already  granted. 

A  copy  of  the  statement  dealing  with  the  various 
points  bearing  ujjon  the  question  is  enclosed.  (Not 
printed. ) 

Although  the  full  conditions  laid  down  by  the  governors 
are  unobtainable,  the  borough  council  have  met  them 
more  than  half  way,  and  tlie  concessions  made  are  greater 
than  the  secretary  originally  expected. 

The  agreement  with  the  valuation  committee  was 
arrived  at  ujjon  the  undcrstandnig  that  the  secretary 
would,  if  possible,  obtain  forthwith  the  approval  of  tlie 
governors  in  order  to  permit  of  arrangements  being 


made  wherel^y  the  tenants  would  be  relieved  of  the 
liability  of  paying  rates  direct  after  September  30th. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  if  any  three  ot 
the  governors  will  signify  their  approval  of  the  pro- 
visional agreement  within  a  week's  time,  the  matter  to 
be  reported  at  the  next  board  meeting.  The  enclosed 
envelope,  addressed  to  the  secretary,  contains  a  form 
of  approval  for  the  governors'  sepaiate  signatures. 

Should  the  secretary  not  receive  the  necessary  three 
forms  duly  signed  by  the  21st  inst.,  he  will  have  to  in- 
timate to  the  Finsbury  town  clerk  that  the  provisional 
agreement  arrived  at  with  the  valuation  committee 
must  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governors  at 
their  next  board-meeting,  and  that  the  tenants  must 
continue  paying  the  rates  direct  to  the  council  pending 
the  governors'  sanction. 

Preparations  are  being  made  by  the  secretary  for  the- 
issue  of  the  formal  notices  to  the  tenants  regarding  the 
additional  weekly  rate  charges  to  their  rents  after  the 
30th  inst.,  so  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  the  event  of 
the  governors  forthwith  notifying  their  approval. 
64,  Queen  Street,  B.C. 
September  13th,  1906. 
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KEPLIES  by  MAJOR  DANCE  (late  R.E.),  Agent  to  the  Marquess  of  Northampton, 
to  Questions  submitted  to  him  by  the  Commission. 


So  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  would  appear  that 
tenants  of  email  property,  tenements,  etc.,  who  do  not 
pay  rates  take  very  little  interest  in  Local  Government 
■affairs,  and  the  fact  that  they  seldom  record  their  votes 
in  Borough  Council  elections  is  proving,  I  think,  my 
opiniotn. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  they  a.ve  generally  found 
"  loud  in  their  expi-eissions  of  approval "  of  any  ex- 
travagant proposals  which  may  appear  to  give  employ- 
ment to  large  numbers  of  hands  ii-respective  of  whether 
or  not  such  undertakings  are  for  the  future  benefit  of 
the  locality. 

Answering  the  questions  contained  in  the  leaflet 
attached  to  your  letter,  I  beg  to  state  that  my  experi- 
ence ds  :  — 

Question  I. — On  the  estates  with  which  you  are 
acquainted,  does  the  owner  pay  the  rates  on  (i) 
allotment's,  (3)  other  tenements  of  small  value,  or 
do  the  occupiers  pay  them  ?  Has  the  Local 
Authority  ordered  that  the  Foot  Mate  on  such 
property  must  ie  paid  by  the  owner? 

Answer  I. — The  owners  pay  the  rates  of  all  small 
property  or  tenements,  although  the  Looal  Authorities 
•ilo  not  order  thie  method. 

Question  It. — Is  the  direct  payment  of  rates  by  the 
occupier  (a)  possible,  and  (b)  desirable?  If,  in 
your  opinion,  it  is  impossible,  would  you  kindly 
say  on  what  grounds  ? 

Answer  II. — The  direct  payment  of  rates  by  the 
occupiers  of  such  property  would,  I  think,  be  impos- 
vUle,  as  they  pay  their  rents  weekly,  and  unless  the 


rent  collector  is  careful  to  demand  payment  on  Satur- 
day or  Monday  morning  it  is  found  difficult  to  get  full 
payment  afterw^ards,  and  the  fact  that  they  often  move 
from  one  tenement  or  small  house  to  another  in  the. 
course  of  two  or  three  months,  would  render  the 
recovery  of  portions  of  i-ates  quite  impossible. 

Question  III. — Do  variations  in  the  rates  affect  rents, 
where  composition  is  the  rule? 

Answer  III. — As  far  as  these  Estates  are  concerned 
the  variation  of  rates  have  not  affected  the  reacts  except 
where  it  is  m^anifest  that  by  oversight  the  rents  have 
not  been  adequate  or  the  assessments  are  considered- 
excessive. 

Question  IV. — Can  you  trace  any  effect  of  the  direct 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  they 
take  in  local  government ;  and  what  attitude  do 
the  occupiers  of  small  properties  take  towards  local 
government  when  they  do  not  pay  the  rates 
directly  ? 

Answer  IV. — I  venture  to  think  that  the  recent 
changes  from  Progressives  to  Moderates  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  local  affairs,  as  shown  by  the  late  elec- 
tions in  the  County  of  London-,  indicate  that  the  small 
ratepayers  are  finding  the  pinch  of  the  boot  compels, 
them  now  to  take  some  interest  in  local  affairs  and 
meetings  very  recently  held  by  these  small  ratepayers, 
appear  proof  that  they  are  becoming  indignant  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Moderates  do  not  appear  to  have 
effected  any  considerable  reduction  in  local  expendi- 
ture in  spite  of  their  loud  promises  to  do  so  at  the  last 
elections. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXXV. 


REPLIES  by  Mr.  F.  HAYWARD  FIELD  to  Questions  submitted  to  him 

by  the  Commission. 


'Question  I. — On  the  estates  with  which  you  arc 
acquainted,  does  the  owner  pay  the  rates  on  (1) 
allotments;  (2)  other  tenements  of  small  value, 
or  do  the  occupiers  pay  them?  Has  the  local 
authority  ordered  that  the  poor  rate  on  such  pro- 
perty must  be  paid  iy  the  owner? 

Answer  I. — (a)  In  the  case  of  allotments  let  directly 
to  the  occupiers,  the  rates  are  paid  by  the  landlords. 
■(b)  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  rates  on  cottages, 

it  is  the  uniform  custom  upon  estates  with  which  I 
;am  acquainted,  where  small  tenements  are  let  direct 
■by  the  owners,  for  the  owners  to-  compound  and  pay 
the  rates  ;  but  this  arrangement  has  been  a  mutual 
'one,  and  in  no'  case  has  the  Local  Authority  "  ordered 

that  the  poor  rate  must  be  paid  by  the  owner." 

^Question  II. — Is  the  direct  payment  of  rates  hy  the 

occupier  (a)  possible;  and  (b)  desirable?  If,  in 

your  opinion  it  is  imiwssible,  wouht  you  kindhj 
say  on  what  grounds? 

Answer  II. — The  direct  payment  of  the  rates  by  the 
■occupier  is  possible,  but  how  far  desirable  is  a  matter 
•of  opinion. 


Question  III. — Do  variations  in  the  rates  affect  rents 
where  composition  is  the  rule? 

Answer  III. — The  variation  in  the  rates  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  alfect  the  rents  in  the  case  of  composition. 

Question  IV. — Can  you  trace  any  effect  of  the  direct 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  they 
take  in  local  government ;  and  what  attitude  do 
the  occupiers  of  small  properties  take  towards 
local  government  when  they  do  not  pay  the  rates 
directly  ? 

Answer  IV. — As  a  rule,  my  experience  is  that  tlie 
interest  taken  in  local  government  by  most  small 
occupiers  is  very  little  affected,  whether  the  rates  are 
paid  directly  by  the  tenant,  or  included  in  the  rent 
and  paid  by  the  landlord,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
lettiugs  to  agricultural  labourers  and  the  purely  rural 
occuiJ'iers.  With  regard  to  the  question  generally,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  for  the  cottager  and  allot- 
ment tenant,  the  composition  may  be  most  convenient, 
as  he  then  knows  exactly  what  inclusive  rent  he  has 
to  pay,  and  the  set  time  for  payment,  whereas,  ~in  the 
event  of  his  paying  the  rates,  no  matter  how  small, 
he  is  never  certain  what  the  amount  may  be,  or  when 
he  will  have  to  meet  it. 
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REPLIES  by  Mr.  H.  L.  FIFE,  Agent  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Barnard,  to  questions 

submitted  to  him  by  the  Commission. 


Question  I. — On  the  estates    with    which    you  are 
acquainted,  does  the  owner  pay  the  rates  on  (1) 
allotments,  (2)  other  tenements  of  small  value,  or 
do   the   occupiers   pay   them?      Has   the  local 
authority  ordered  that  the  Poor   Bate  on  such 
property  must  he  paid  hy  the  owner? 
Answer  I. — On  the  estates  with  which  I  am  acquain- 
ted the  owner  does  pay  rates  on  allotments,  and  in  the 
-  majority  of  cases,  especially  in  the  north  of  England, 
does  not  pay  rates  on  other  tenancies  of  small  value. 

The  local-  authorities  have  not  ordered  that  the 
Poor  Rate  on  such  property  must  be  paid  bv  the 
owners. 

Question  II. — Is  the  direct  payment  of  rates  by  the 
occupier  (a)  possible,  and  (b)  desirable?    If,  in 
your  opinion,  it  is  impossible,  would  you  kindly 
sai/  on  H'/i((f  (/rounds. 
Answer  II. — The  direct  paymeirt  of  rates  by  the 
occupiers  are  :— (a)  possible,  and  (b)  in  my  opinion 
desirable. 

Question  III. — Do  variations  in  the  rates  affect  rents 
where  composition  is  the  rule? 


Answer  III. — Variations  in  the  rates  where  com- 
position is  the  rule,  do  not  affect  rents. 

Question  IV. — Can  you  trace  any  effect  of  the  direct" 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  they 
take  in  local  government;  and  what  attitude  do 
the  occupiers  of  small  properties  take  towards 
local  government  when  they  do  not  pay  the  rates 
directly  ? 

Answer  IV. — I  can  trace  the  effect  of  the  direct 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  in  the  interest  they 
take  in  local  government. 

The  attitude  taken  by  occupiers  of  small  properties 
towards  local  government  where  they  do  not  pay  the 
rates  directly  is  very  slight. 

Generally,  the  result  of  my  experience  is  against  the 
advisability  of  compounding  for  local  rates  ;  and  that 
where  this  system  is  in  force,  occupiers  of  small  pro- 
jjerties  take  even  less  interest  in  local  government,  and 
are  apt  to  give  even  more  support  to  extravagant  pro- 
posals and  forms  of  administration  than  where  this 
is  not  the  case. 
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STATEMENT  AS  TO  COMPOUNDING  BY  MR.  ARTHUR  MOORE,  SECRETARY  TO  THE 
IMPROVED  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


1.  In  all  the  property  owned  by  this  company  the 
,  rates  are,  or  will  shortly  be,  paid  by  the  owner,  under 
i  Section  3  or  Section  4  of  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment 
-and  Collection  Act,  1869. 

'        2.  During  the  past  ten  years,  I  have  had  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  the  direct 
payment   of  rates  by  the  tenant  in  variousi  parts 
of  the  Metropolis.    The   first  instance  was  where 
th?  Borough  Council  of  Southwark  offered  us  a  com- 
pounding allowance  less  than  the  15  per  cent,  men- 
I  tioned  in  the  Act,  and  which  my  Board  declined  to 
'-accept.    The  consequence  was  that  the  rents  were  re- 
duced, and  agreements  entered  into  by  the  tenants  by 
:  which  they  undertook  to  pay  the  rates.    Ths  whole  of 
I  the  weekly-property  owners  in  the  borough  uniteil  to 
I  resist  the  reduction,  and  nearly  all  of  them  stood 
firm  in  refusing  to  pay  the  rates  for  less  than  15  per 
cent.    The  Borough  Council  had  very  great  difficulty 
in  getting  the  rates  from  the  tenants,  and,  after  en- 
deavouring for  twelve  months,  they  were  compelled  to 
enter  into  compounding  agreements  under  Section  3, 
jt, giving  us  an  allowance  of  15  per  cent.,  we  paying 
■  whether  the  tenements  were  occupied  or  not. 

3.  The  next  exi>erience  was  in  the  City  of  West- 
minster, where  the  Council  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  owners  to  accept  an  allowance  of  12^  per  cent.  This 
was  refused,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
•class  of  tenant  in  Westminster  was  about  as  good  a 
class  as  you  could  find  in  London,  after  six  months 
they  made  aiU  order  on  the  owners  under  Section  4, 
allowing  a  further  1  pei-  cent.,  the  owner  paying 
whether  the  premises  were  occupied  or  not. 

4.  Some  six  yeare  ago  the  Borough  of  Islington 
tried  the  bold  policy  of  abolishing  compounding 
altogether,  and  declined  to  allow  any  commission, 
except  on  the  poorest  class  of  property.  The  result 
was  that  the  teiia,nts  movetl  out  in  large  numbei-s  rather 
than  pay  the  rates,  and  the  loss  by  empties  steadily 
rose  at  the'  various  buildings  until  the  percentage  was 
from  20  to  36.  It  being  obviously  no  longer  an 
economical  arrangement  for  anybody  concerned,  an 
agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Islington 
Borough  Council  under  Se<-tion  3  of  the  Poor  Rate 
Assessment  and  Collection  Act,  with  an  allowance  of 
15  per  cent,  from  Lady  Day  next. 

5.  It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  the  rates  should 
Tbe  paid  by  the  occupier,  but  whether  it  is  possible 


or  not  is  a  difficult  question.  I  think  that  before 
it  can  be  possible  it  must  firstly  be  universal  for 
all  classes  of  property,  and  secondly,  in  the  case 
of  weekly  or  monthly  tenants,  the  rates  must  be  col- 
lected weekly  or  monthly.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  working  man  to  save  up  the  money  for  the  quarter, 
and  on  a  weekly  tenancy  he  considers  it  a  great  in- 
justice to  have  to  pay  rates  in  advance.  Unless  the 
practice  is  universal  the  tenant  will  immediately  leave 
the  premises  where  he  has  to  pay  his  rates,  for  a  house 
where  he  pays  one  lump  sum  for  all  outgoings. 

6.  Variation  in  the  rate  does  not  immediately 
afi^ect  the*  tenant  where  composition  is  in  force, 
the  landlord  generally  waiting  until  the  rates  hiave 
increased  by  an  app-reciable  amount  per  week  befoi-e 
he  increases  his  rent,  as  it  is  very  awkward  and 
inconvenient,  where  you  have  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
peity  to  manage,  to  break  into  fractions  of  threepence 
in  matters  of  rent  collection. 

7.  So  far  as  weekly  tenants  are-  concerned,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  direct  jDayment  of  rates  has  any 
material  effect  on  the  tenants  as  regards  the  in- 
terest they  take  in  local  affairs,  unless  in  force  uni- 
\ersally.  So  constantly  will  they  change  houses  that 
the  majority  of  the  tenantSi  never  get  a  twelve  months' 
qualification,  and,  therefore,  whatever  interest  they 
take  in  local  affairs  is  of  little  or  no  consequence,  be- 
cause they  have  no  voice  at  the  polls,  and  1  v  as  in- 
formed that  the  political  agents  at  Islington  considered 
tliat  the  tenants  of  our  buildings  were  practically  a 
negligible  quantity. 

8.  While  the  dii-ect  payment  of  the  rates  was  in 
force  at  Islington  a  very  large  number  of  tenants 
went  on  paying  their  weekly  rent  until  the  eum- 
monses  were  issued  for  rates,  when  they  went  away, 
owing  practically  a  quarter's  rates.  This  was  done 
deliberately  with  a  view  to  avoid  their  liabilities,  and 
to  my  mind  it  must  have  had  a  very  bad  moral  effect 
on  the  i^eople. 

9.  At  Islington  we  are  showing  upon  the  rent 
receipt  the  proportion  of  the  rent  which  is  appro- 
priated to  local  rates,  and  it  is  |X)ssible  that  this  may 
have  the  effect  of  educating  the  people  to  a  certain 
extent,  although  as  the  amount  they  pay  to  us  does  not 
increase  when  the  rate  goes  up  a  few  pence  in  the  £, 
they  do  not  feel  the  burden  of  increased  taxation. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXVIII. 


IHEPLIES  by  Mr.  E.  J.  MOSTYN,  Agent  at  Arundel  to  His  Grace  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  to  questions  submitted  to  him  by  the  Commission. 


Question  I. — On  tJie  estates  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  does  the  owner  pan  the  rates  on  (1) 
allotments,  (2)  other  tenements  of  small  value, 
■or  do  the  occupiers  pay  them?  Has  the  Local 
Authority  ordered  that  the  Poor  Bate  on  such 
property  must  be  paid  by  the  owner? 

Answer  I. — (1)  Owner  pays  rates  on  allotments. 

(2)  Owner  generally  pays  rates  on  cottages,  but  in 
the  town  of  Arundel,  as  cottages  become  vacant,  the 
new  tenants  have  to  pay  rates. 

The  Local  Authority  have  not  put  in  force  section  4, 
Toor  Rate  Assessment  and  Collection  Act,  1869,  but 
agreements  generally  have  been  entered  into  with  the 
Local  Authority  under  Section  3. 

On  small  agricultural  holdings  tenants  pay  all 
Tates.    The  cottages  on  nearly  all  the  large  agricul- 


tural holdings  are  let  direct  to  the  tenant  of  the  land, 
who  is  liable  to  i^ay  rates  on  them. 

Question  II. — Is  the  direct  payinent  of  rates  by  the 
occupier  (a)  possible,  and  (h)  desirable?  If,  in 
your  opinion,  it  is  impossible,  would  you  kindly 
say  on  what  grounds? 

Answer  II. — (a)  Yes.    (b)  Yes. 

Question  III. — Do  variations  in  tlie  rates  aifcct  rents 

where  composition  is  the  rule? 
Ansioer  III. — No. 

Qtmtion  IV. — Can  you  trace  any  effect  of  the  direct 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  thei/ 
take  in  local  government ;  and  what  attitude  do 
the  occupiers  of  small  properties  take  towards 
local  government  when  they  do  not  pay  the  rates 
directly  ? 

Answer  IV. — It  is  veiy  difficult  to  trace  any  effect 
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of  the  direct  payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  in  the 
interest  they  take  in  local  government. 

The  only  instance  that  has  come  prominently  be- 
fore my  notice  has  been  in  the  town  of  Arundel. 
About  the  year  1895  a  large  outlay  was  made  by  the 
town  council  in  a  new  system  of  drainage  and  water 
supply  which  very  materially  raiised  the  rating  on 
about  160  cottages  in  the  town  owned  by  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  nearly  all  occupied  by  ar- 
tisans and  other's  employed  on  his  estate,  and  on 
which  the  mim  were  then  paid  by  the  occupiers. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  relieve  Ms  cottage  tenants 


of  this  large  increase  in  rating,  agreed  to  pay  all. 
the  rates,  but  added  to  the  rents  the  approximate- 
>amount-of  rates  paid  by  occupiers  previous  to  the  in- 
creased rating  comiing  into  force. 

Previous  to  the  increased  rating  coming  into  force, 
there  was  a  very  flourishing  Ratepayers'  Association 
in  the  town,  composed  pnincipally  of  cottage  tenants, 
who  took  'a  deep  interest  in  all  matters  connected  with 
local  government.  This  association  has  now  ceased  to 
exist,  and  I  attribute  this,  in  a  great  measui'e,  as  due 
to  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  occupiers  of  cot- 
tages since  the  rates  were  paid  by  owner. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXIX. 


REPLIES  by  Mr.  ROWLAND  E.  PROTHERO,  Agent-in-Chief  to  his  Grace  th& 
Duke  of  Bedford,  to  Questions  submitted  to  him  by  the  Commission. 


1.  I  forward  the  following  statement  as  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  estates  in  London  and  the  coiuitry. 

2.  As  to  the  London  estate,  the  Duke  has  no  tenants 
of  the  class  to  which  I  imagine  the  questions  refer. 
His  tenants  are  all  persons  occupying  houses  of  a 
certain  rental,  who  always  as  a  matter  of  practice  pay 
their  own  rates. 

3.  As  regard  the  country.    The  estates  are  : 

(i.)  The  Woburn  Estates  (Beds  and  Bucks). 

(ii.)  The  Tavistock  Estates  (Devon,  Cornwall,  and 
Dorset). 

(iii.)  The  Thorney  Estates  (Cambridgeshire,  North- 
amptonshire, Huntingdon,  and  Lincolnshire). 

4.  The  replies  from  the  three  Stewards  of  these 
estates  (Mr.  0.  P.  Hall,  Mr.  Rundle,  and  Mr.  Forrest) 
to  each  of  the  four  questions  are  given  below  :  — 

Question  I. — On  the  estates  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  does  the  owner  pay  the  rates  on  (1) 
allotments  or  (2)  other  tenements  of  small  value, 
or  do  the  occupiers  pay  them  ?  Sas  the  Local 
Authority  ordered  that  the  Poor  Bate  on  such 
property  must  be  paid  by  the  owner? 

I. — JVoburn  Estates. 

Answer  I. — (1)  The  owner  pays  the  rates  on  all 
garden  allotments.  (2)  The  cottage  property  is  situated 
in  26  parishes.  In  13  parishes  the  Local  Authorities 
have  required  the  owners  to  pay  the  rates ;  in  13  they 
have  rescinded  their  order,  and  the  rates  are  now  paid 
by  the  occupiers. 

II.  — Tavistock  Estates. 

(1)  The  owner  pays  the  rates  on  garden  allotments. 
(2)  By  arrangement  with  the  Local  Authorities  the 
rates  on  cottages  are  paid  by  the  occirpiers.  None  of 
the  Local  Authorities,  except  one  in  Cornwall,  have 
ordered  these  rates  to  be  paid  by  the  owner.  Hates  on 
tenement  houses  (except  in  one  parish)  are  paid  by 
the  owner,  as  it  is  difficult  to  divide  the  rateable  value. 

III.  — Thorney  Estates, 

(1)  The  owner  pays  the  rates  upon  garden  allotments. 
(2)  The  occupiers  pay  on  cottages  and  other  tenements. 
The  Local  Authority  has  not  ordered  the  owner  to  pay. 

Question  II. — Is  the  direct  payment  of  rates  by  the 
occupier  (a)  possible  and  (b)  desirable?  If,  in 
your  opinion,  it  is  impossible,  would  you  kindli/ 
say  on  v-hat  grounds? 


I. — Wobrirn  Estates. 

Answer  II. — Tlie  payment  of  rates  by  the  occupier 
is  considered  by  Mr.  Hall  to  be  not  only  possible,  but 
most  desirable.  Every  occupier  of  a  hereditament, 
without  exception,  should  be  legally  liable  for  the 
rates.  The  small  loss  incurred  through  removals,  and 
the  increased  cost  of  collection,  would  be  compensated 
for  by  the  saving  of  the  25  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent, 
rebate  allowed  to  compounding  owners,  and  by  the  in- 
creased economy  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
follow  the  greater  interest  taken  by  the  occupiers.  In; 
urban  districts  the  rates  might  be  collected  more  fre- 
quently to  avoid  loss  from  migratory  tenants. 

II.  — Tavistock  Estates. 

The  payment  of  rates  by  the  occupier  appears  to  Mr. 
Rundle  most  desirable,  and  quite  possible,  except  in 
the  case  of  garden  allotments  let  at  less  than  IDs. 
year. 

III.  — Thorney  Estates. 

Mr.  Forrest  thinks  the  payment  of  rates  by  the- 
occupier  of  cottage  property  quite  possible. 

Question  III. — Do  variations  in  the  rates  affect  rents 
where  composition  is  the  rule? 

Answer  III. — On  all  three  estates  the  answer  is- 
that  variations  in  the  rates  do  not  affect  rents. 

Question  IV. — Can  you  trace  any  effect  of  the  direct 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  they 
take  in  local  government ;  and  what  attitude  do 
the  occupiers  of  small  properties  take  towards- 
local  government  when  they  do  not  pay  the  rates- 
directly? 

I. — Woburn  Estates. 

Ansicer  IV. — The  direct  payment  of  rates  in  severat 
cases  has  materially  increased  the  interest  taken  by 
the  occupiers  in  local  government,  especially  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  all  public  money.  As  a  rule,  in  parishes 
where  the  occupiers  do  not  pay  the  rates,  no  interest 
is  taken  in  local  government. 

II. — Tavistock  Estates. 

Except  in  a  few  instances,  the  rates  have  been  sf 
long  paid  by  the  occupiers,  that  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  exact  result;  but  in  certain  urban  districts- 
additional  interest  in  local  government  is  undoubtedly 
taken  by  the  small  occupiers,  who  pay  their  own  rates. 

in. — Thorney  Estates. 

Little  interest  is  taken  in  public  affairs  by  small 
occupiers. 
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REPLIES  by  MESSRS.  RAWLENCE  and  SQUAREY,  Land  Agents,  Salisbury,  and 
15,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  to  questions  submitted  to  them 

by  the  Commission. 


Question  I. — On  the  estates  with  lolikh  you  are 
acquainted ,  docs  the  aimer  pay  the  rates  on  (1) 
allotinciils ;  (2)  other  tenements  of  small  calttc, 
or  do  the  occupiers  pay  litem  ?  Has  tite  luccd 
uutlioritj/  ordcied  that  the  poor  rate  on  such  pro- 
perty must  be  paid  hy  the  owner? 

Answer  I. — On  tlie  estates  under  our  management, 
and  generally  on  tlioss  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
the  rates  on  allotments  and  on  cottages  are  invariably 
paid  by  the  owner,  the  rates  on  cottages  being  com- 
pounded for. 

It  is  desirable  that  we  should  state  that  in  purely 
agricultural  districts,  and  in  small  country  towns 
whei'e  the  landlord  of  an  adjoining  estate  is  the  owner 
of  most  of  the  cottages  and  allotments,  the  rents  of 
cottages  are  invariably  very  moderate,  and  bear  no 
commercial  relation  to  the  cost  of  construction.  Their 
rents  range  from  9d.  to  2s.  per  week,  including  rates, 
and  generally  including  good  gardens  of  10  to  20 
perches. 

The  only  repairs  undertaken  by  the  occupiers  are 
the  renewal  of  the  broken  glass  in  windows 

Where  the  rates  are  compounded  for,  and  the  repairs 
carried  out  by  the  landlord,  it  is  obvious  that  the  net 
income  is  a  scarcely  appreciable  quantity. 

We  know  of  instances  in  which  a  moiety  or  other 
proportion  of  the  actual  amount  of  rates  is  repaid  to 
the  landlord  by  the  tenant,  so  as  to  let  the  latter  feel  that 
he  is  contributing  to  the  local  expenditure,  and  con- 
sequently interested  in  its  reasonable  application. 

The  payment  of  rates  on  allotments  by  the  landlord 
is  invariable,  and  the  collection  would  be  an  undue 
tax  on  the  patience  and  ability  of  the  collector. 

The  gross  rent  paid  by  the  tenants  includes  tithe 
Tent  charge,  rates,  land  tax,  and  repairs  to  gates  a/nd 
fences. 

We  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  local  authority 
has  compelled  the  owner  to  compound  for  rates  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  had  a  case  where  the  over- 
seers declined  to  enter  into  a  compounding  agreement, 
and  in  that  case  we  insisted  upon  the  rates  being  col- 
lected from  the  occupiers. 

Question  II. — Is  the  direct  payment  of  rates  iy  the 
occupier  (a)  possible;  atul  (b)  desirable?  If,  in 
your  opinion  it  is  impossible,  would  you  landlij 
say  on  what  grounds? 

Answer  II. — We  a.re  of  opinion  that  the  payment  of 
rates  by  the  occupier  of  cottages  is  possible,  but  in- 
convenient and  disagreeable.  In  the  case  of  allot- 
ments, with  their  frequent  change  of  occupation,  it 
seems  to  be  undesirable. 


As  an  illustration,  a  tenant  of  20  perches  of  land 
l>ays  a  rent  of  5s.  per  annum — 40s.  per  acre. 

The  proportion  of  rates  at  4s.  in  the  £  on  a  rate- 
able value  of,  say,  30s.  per  acre  per  annum  as  agricul- 
tural land  would  be  3|d.  on  20  perches.  This  collected 
twice  a  year,  would  give  a  demand  of  l?,d.  on  each  allot- 
ment, and  would  be  collectable  from  20  to  50  tenants, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  allotment  field.  The 
increased  cost  of  collection  would  probably  absorb  the 
whole  sum. 

Question  III. — Do  variations  in  the  rates  affect  rents 
where  composition  is  the  rule? 

An'iwcr  III. — The  variations  in  amount  of  rates  is 
too  smiall  to  afiect  the  gross  amount  on  which  the  com- 
pounding is  based. 

Question  IV. — Can  you  trace  any  effect  of  the  direct 
payment  of  lates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  theij 
take  in  local  ijovernment ;  and  irliat  attitude  do 
the  occupiers  of  smcdl  properties  tahe  towards  local 
(jovernment  when  they  do  not  pay  the  rates 
directly  ? 

Answer  IV. — A  few  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
class  affected  by  the  compounding  system  or  the  direct 
personal  burden  of  rates  when  they  are  paid  by  the 
tenant  quite  appreciate  that  under  ordinary  commer- 
cial conditions  they  contribute  to  the  rates  in  the  shape 
of  increased  rent,  whether  under  the  compound  system 
or  otherwise.  But  the  greater  number  do  not  trouble 
themselves  in  these  directions. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  agricultural  districts 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  and  where  the  land- 
owners have  hitherto  shown  no  desire  to  deal  on  the 
strict  commercial  conditions  which  are  applied  by 
owners  of  tenements  erected  by  small  capitalists.  In 
these  cases  the  rental  of  cottages  of  less  durable  and 
comfortable  construction,  and  affording  less  accommo- 
dation, and  generally  with  smaller  gardens,  is  from 
70  to  100  per  cent,  higher  than  of  those  of  which  we 
have  taken  cognisance,  and  we  have  observed  that 
when  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  cottages  admits  the 
smaller  capitalists  will  seize  the  occasion  of  an  increase 
in  the  rates  to  increase  the  rents,  often  largely  to  his 
a  Ivantage. 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  occupants  of  this  type  of 
cottage  are  of  an  inferior  class,  and  the  landlord 
suffers  largely  from  losses  of  rent,  dilapidations  and 
voids,  tending  to  a  persistent  demand  for  the  higher 
rent  to  cover  his  losses. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLI. 


REPLIES  by  Mr.  THOMAS  WILKINSON,  Secretary  to  the  East  End  Dwellings 
Company,  Ltd.,  to  Questions  submitted  to  him  by  the  Commission. 


Question  I. — On  the  estates  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  does  the  owner  pay  the  rates  on  (1) 
allotments,  (2)  other  tenements  of  small  value,  or 
do  the  occupiers  pay  them?  Has  the  Local 
Authority  ordered  that  the  Poor  Bate  on  such 
property  must  be  paid  by  the  owner? 

Answer  I. — ^With  the  exception  of  some  recently 
erected  cottages  in  Bethnal  Green  the  company's  estates 
consist  of  block  buildings  in  London,  and  practically 
all  their  property  is  let  on  weekly  tenancies.  In  all 
cases  the  rates  are  paid  by  the  company,  which  in  most 
cases  has  compounding   agreements  with  the  local 

429.-IX. 


authorities,  who  make  a  fixed  rebate  in  consideration  of 
the  rates  being  paid  whether  the  property  is  occupied 
or  not.  This  allowance  varies  in  the  different  boroughs, 
but  is  usually  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  rate.  In 
one  borough  (Islington)  where  the  council  refuses  to 
compound  deductions  for  empty  tenements  have  to  be 
adjusted  between  the  company  and  the  rate  collector 
each  quarter. 

Question  II. — Is  the  direct  payment  of  rates  by  the 
occupier  (a)  possible,  and  (b)  desirable?  If,  in 
your  opinion,  it  is  impossible,  would  you  kindly 
say  on  what  giounds? 

5  P 
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Answer  II. — In  the  opinion  of  my  directors  the  direct 
payment  of  rates  in  London  by  weeikly  tenants,  how- 
ever desirable  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  your  circu- 
lar, is  beset  with  difficulties  which  seem  practically 
insuperable.  Such  tenants  find  it  difficult  and  irksome 
to  lay  by  .a  small  sum  each  week  so  as  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  rate  collector  onice  a  quarter.  In  this 
connection  I  may  mention  that  when  the  company's 
dwellings  in  the  borough  of  Islington  were  first  opened 
the  weekly  rents  were  arranged  so  as  to  include  the 
rates,  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  Borough  Council 
would  not  rate  the  owners  and  allow  a  composition  this 
system  was  altered,  and  the  weekly  payments  to  the 
company  reduced,  while  the  local  authority  was  left  to 
collect  the  rates  direct  from  the  occupiers.  This 
system  was  continued  for  some  months,  but  proved  very 
unpopular  with  the  tenants,  many  of  whom  left  the 
buildings  in  consequence  ;  while  applicants  refused 
to  take  rooms  in  the  buildings  unless  the  rates  were 
included  in  the  weekly  rent.  In  the  end  the  directors 
felt  compelled  to  revert  to  the  original  plan  of  includ- 
ing the  rates  in  the  rent. 

This  plan  saves  trouble  and  expense  to  the  collecting 
authority,  is  much  more  acceptable  to  the  tenants,  and 
on  the  whole  more  convenient  to  the  owner,  and  the 
question  is  whether  these  considerations  do  or  do  not 
outweigh  the  possible  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
insisting  on  direct  payment  of  rates  by  the  occupiers, 


and  so  making  them  less  cai'eless  as  regards  increase- 
of  rates.    In  any  case,  if  direct  payment  of  rates  i&- 
to  be  resumed,  it  should,  in  the  opinion  of  my  directors,, 
be  made  compulsory  by  statute,  so  that  no  landlord 
should  be  able  toi  take  advantage  of  others  by  under- 
taking to  include  the  rates  in  the  weekly  payment. 
They  think  also  that  if  the  change  were  made,  more- 
frequent  collection  of  the  rate  would  be  found  to  be 
necessary. 

Question  III. — Do  variations  in  the  rates  affect  rents- 
where  composition  is  the  rule? 

Answer  III. — Variations  in  the  rates  do  not  automa- 
tically affect  the  weekly  payments  where  composition 
is  the  rule,  but  as  the  rates  increase  owners,  undoubtedly, 
from  time  to  time  endeavour  to  raise  the  rents. 
Whether  they  succeed  in  this  or  not  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  intensity  of  the  demand  for  accommodation 
in  the  district  where  the  houses  are  situated. 

Question  IV. — Can  you  trace  any  effect  of  the  direct' 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  they 
take  in  local  government ;  and  what  attitude  do  the 
occupiers  of  small  properties  take  towards  local' 
government  when  they  do  not  pay  the  rates 
directly  ? 

Ansiver  IF.— The  company  has  no  evidence  to  ofEer' 
on  this  point. 
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REPLIES  by  Mr.  J.  M.  WOOD,  Agent  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  Questions 

sabmitted  to  him  by  the  Commission. 


Question  I. — On  the  estates  with  which  you  are 
acquainted,  does  the  owner  pay  the  rates  on  (1) 
allotments,  (2)  other  tenements  of  small  value, 
or  do  the  occupiers  pay  them?  Has  the  local 
authority  ordered  that  the  poor  rate  on  such  pro- 
perty must  be  paid  by  the  owner  ? 

Answer  I. — (1)  The  owners  do  not  pay  rates  on  allot- 
ments. (2)  The  owners  pay  on  all  tenements  of  under 
£8  rateable  value,  and  the  local  authorities  have 
ordered  that  the  owners  shall  pay  on  all  of  under  £8 
rateable  value. 

Question  II. — Is  the  direct  payment  of  rates  by  the 
occupier  (a)  possible  and  (b)  desirable?  If,  in 
your  opinion,  it  is  impossible,  would  you  kindly 
say  on  what  grounds  ? 

Answer  II. — (a)  Tlie  payment  of  rates  by  occupiers 
is  possible,  (b)  and:  desirable,  though  the  collection 
would  be  difficult. 

Question  III. — Do  variations  in  the  rates  affect  rents 
where  composition  is  the  rule? 

Answer  III.— Variations  in  rates  do  not  affect 
rents. 


Question  IV. — Can  you  trace  any  effect  of  the  direct' 
payment  of  rates  by  occupiers  on  the  interest  they 
take  in  local  government ;  and  what  attitude  do- 
the  occupiers  of  small  properties  take  towards- 
local  government  when  they  do  not  pay  the  rates 
directly  ? 

Answer  IV. — In  my  experience  the  Parish  Councils- 
in  most  agricultural  districts  are  very  largely  composed- 
of  non-ratepayers,  whose  actions  are  not  always  con- 
trolled by  that  proper  sense  of  responsibility  to  those- 
who  are  affected.  Further,  the  large  ratepayers,  by 
being  often  in  the  minority,  lose  interest  and  cease  to 
act,  while  the  smaller  ratepayers  do  not  seem  willing  to' 
devote  their  time  to  attending  meetings  at  the  end  of 
a  day's  work. 

As  to  payment  of  rates  by  cottagers  and  small  occu- 
piers of  under  £8  rateable  value,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  the  IS  to  30  per  cent,  usually  allowed  on  com- 
position would  cover  the  additional  cost  of  collection- 
from  individuals,  the  loss  on  excusals  on  plea  of 
poverty  and  default. 

In  many  agricultural  villages  a  proportion  of  the 
population  is  "  floating,"  consequently  considerable  ex- 
pense and  difficulty  would  be  incurred  in  tracing, 
individuals  who  had  left  the  district,  and  some  pro- 
vision would  be  necessary  for  the  apportionment  of 
rates  to  meet  weekly  tenancies. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR,  BY  MR.  WILLIAM 
BUTLER,  M.B.,  D.P.H.,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH,  WILLESDEN ;  LATE  MEDICAL 
SUPERINTENDENT  ISOLATION  HOSPITAL,  WILLESDEN  ;  FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL 
SANITARY  INSTITUTE  AND  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH  ; 
PAST  PRESIDENT  HOME  COUNTIES  BRANCH,  SOCIETY  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF 
HEALTH  ;  PAST  PRESIDENT  WILLESDEN  AND  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  ;  PRE 
VIOUSLY  FOR  TEN  YEARS  ENGAGED  IN  GENERAL  PRACTICE. 


1.  What  I  should  first  like  to  do  is  to  lay  before  the 
Commission  some  facts  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 

1!  proportion  of  cases  of  illness  unattended  by  any  medical 
practitioner. 

2.  While  engaged  in  general  practice  I  formed  the 
opinion  that  such  cases  must  be  numerous,  judging  from 
the  proportion  of  cases  to  which  I  was  called  to  see  for  the 
first  time  patients  who  were  moribund,  in  order  that  I 
might  be  La  a  position  to  sign  their  death  certificates. 

3.  The  avowed  reason  for  calling  in  a  medical  practi- 
\  tioner  in  many  of  these  cases  was  that  the  parents  might 

be  saved  trouble  with  the  coroner,  a  contingency  more 
dreaded  than  the  failure  through  inability  to  pay  the 
fees  of  the  medical  attendant. 

4.  The  number  of  imcertified  deaths  is  a  measure  in 
some  degree  of  the  cases  of  illness  allowed  to  proceed  to  a 
fatal  termination  without  medical  aid  having  been  sought. 
But  quite  obviously  these  returns  can  give  but  small 
indication  of  the  amount  of  non-fatal  illness  which  goes 
untreated. 

I  5.  During  the  last  three  years  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
I  tunity  of  investigating  this  question  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  inquiries  into  cases  of  communicable  disease 
occurring  among  scholars  attending  public  elementary 
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schools  in  Willesden.  Altogether  8,494  such  cases,  ex- 
clusive of  those  notified  under  the  Statute,  have  come  to 
knowledge  and  been  inquired  into  during  this  period. 
The  details  are  set  out  in  the  accompanying  table,  from 
which  it  will  be  observed  that  of  these  8,494  cases,  3,680 
were  being  attended  by  medical  practitioners,  leaving 
4,805  cases  which  were  found  to  be  untreated.  Of  all  it 
may  be  said  that  it  was  highly  desirable,  and  of  some 
that  it  was  imperative,  that  their  care  should  have  been 
undertaken  by  a  medical  practitioner. 

6.  The  56  per  cent,  of  cases  unattended  by  a  medical 
man  were  for  a  variety  of  excuses  "  left  to  nature,"  or 
made  the  victims  of  such  experiments  in  domestic  medicine 
as  are  illustrated  in  the  use  of  ink  for  the  cure  of  ring- 
worm. 

7.  But  practically  without  exception  the  cost  was  the 
deterrent  from  seeking  skilled  advice  either  because,  as  in 
the  majority  of  the  cases  it  could  not  be  afforded,  or  that 
the  urgency  of  the  need  did  not  appear  commensurate 
with  the  expense  entailed. 

8.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  serious  character  of  some 
of  the  diseases  thus  left  untreated  I  have  shown  in  one 
column  of  the  table  the  number  of  deaths  from  the  diseases 
in  question  occurring  in  Willesden  during  the  correspond- 
ing three  years  among  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Cases  investigated  of  the  respective  Diseases  named,  the  Number  of 
THESE  Cases  attended  by  a  Medical  Practitioner,  and  the  Total  Number  of  Deaths  of  Children 
UNDER  Fifteen  Years  of  age  Dying  from  these  Diseases  during  the  Three  Years  ending  1906. 


Diseases. 


Measles 

Whooping  cough 
Chicken  pox 
Mumps 
Tuberculosis 
Influenza 
Kingworm  - 
Ophthalmia  - 
Other  diseases 


No.  of  Cases. 


2,734 
1,629 
732 
848 
32 
51 
959 
140 
1,369 

8,494 


Cases  attended 
by  Medical 
Practitioner. 


Deaths  under  15 
years  of  age. 


Percentage  of 
cases  attended 
by  Medical 
Practitioner. 


1,417 
841 
359 
242 
28 
23 
364 
38 
377 

3,689 


118 
102 


155 
6 


381 


5r7  per  cent. 

51-5  „  „ 

49-0  „  „ 

28-5  „  „ 

87-5  „  „ 

45-0  „  „ 

37-9  „  „ 

27-1  „  ,. 

27-5  „  „ 

43-4  „  „ 


10.  The  381  deaths  do  not  represent  all  which  should 
properly  be  ascribed  to  these  diseases.  When  measles 
and  whooping  cough  prevail,  deaths  from  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system  greatly  increase.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  respiratory  complications  such  as  bron- 
chitis and  pneumonia  are  the  primary  occasion  of  seeking 
medical  advice — too  late  to  save  Ufe  or  even  to  diagnose 
the  disease  which  they  complicate. 

11.  Many  of  the  diseases  investigated  do  not  endanger 
lite.  Ringworm,  scabies,  impetigo,  ophthalmia  are 
examples.  But  apart  from  their  contagious  character 
they  show  for  practical  purposes  no  natural  tendency  to 
cure.  They  must  be  treated  if  the  children  are  to  recover 
and  avoid  the  loss,  it  may  be,  of  years  of  school  time. 
They  are,  moreover,  particularly  prevalent  among  the 
class  of  people  too  poor  to  afford  a  private  medical  atten- 
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dant,  yet  resentful  of  incurring  the  social  disabihties 
which  attach  should  they  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer. 

12.  Although  I  am  not  able  to  express,  as  a  statistical 
result,  the  proportion  of  other  diseases  which  go  untreated, 
I  have  no  doubt,  judging  from  my  ejcperience  while 
engaged  La  general  practice,  that  a  similar  proportion 
would  be  discovered  oa  investigation.  I  know  that 
in  the  later  stages  of  chronic  affections  such  as  cancer, 
phthisis,  organic  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  etc., 
there  is  much  suffering  unrelieved  by  the  skiU  and  care 
which  medicine  can  afford,  because  of  the  resources 
of  the  patient  having  been  exhausted  during  a  prolonged 
and  enforced  lack  of  employment  and  of  a  deep-rooted 
repugnance  to  seek  Poor  Law  relief  even  of  the  qualifie4 
character  of  medical  attendance. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XUII.— Continued. 


Cost  of 
medical 
assistance 
falls  XI n duly 
on  medical 
attendant. 


Existing 
provision  by 
local  health 
authority. 


Experimen- 
tal extension 
of  this 
provision. 


Question  of 
transfer  of 
Poor  Law 
medical 
officers  to 
lo'jal  health 
aiithority. 


13.  There  is,  moreover — I  am  speaking  within  my 
knowledge — au  immense  amount  of  gratuitous  medical 
attendance  largely  charitable,  but  partly  unavoidable, 
which  is  a  serious  draught  on  the  resources  of  the  struggling 
practitioner.  It  is  a  burden  which  should  be  borne  by 
the  community  ;  it  is  disabling  to  the  inadequately- 
paid  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  on  whom  the  whole 
brunt  of  this  work  falls. 

14.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  existing  provision  for  the 
medical  assistance  of  the  poor  is  unsatisfactory,  whether  it 
take  the  form  of  cheap  private  practice,  contract  practice 
by  means  of  competitive  clubs  or  Poor  Law  medical  relief. 

15.  I  have  shown  how  in  my  district,  in  spite  of  all 
these  agencies  and  of  the  proximity  of  the  district  to  the 
London  hospitals,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  diseases  I 
have  been  able  to  investigate  go  without  any  medical 
relief  whatever. 

16.  There  is  one  class  of  disease,  however,  of  which  I 
am  able  to  report  satisfactorily — that  of  the  notifiable 
infectious  diseases.  None  of  these  coming  to  knowledge 
remain  untreated,  none  are  permitted  to  continue  a  menace 
to  the  health  of  the  community.  Over  70  per  cent,  of 
them  are  removed  to  the  district  council's  hospital  for 
infectious  diseases  and  there  treated  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  infectiousness.  The  remainder  are  able 
and  do  provide  proper  medical  and  nursing  attendance 
and  proper  accommodation.  A  certain  proportion  of  cases 
of  notifiable  disease  do  not  come  to  knowledge  because 
no  medical  man  has  been  consulted  at  the  time  of  illness. 
Wlien  on  occasion  these  are  discovered  it  is  usually  alleged 
that  the  illness  was  not  very  severe  and  the  parents  did 
not  want  to  incur  the  expense  of  calling  in  a  doctor  for  an 
illness  which  did  not  appear  dangerous  to  life,  notwith- 
standing that  the  question  o^  the  possibility  of  infectious- 
ness might  have  arisen.  Not  infrequently  a  "  chemist  " 
has  been  consulted  in  such  cases  ;  in  all  they  are  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  provided  medical  attendance  for 
the  purposes  of  diagnosis.  But  of  course  before  this 
could  have  been  offered  the  disease  has  been  spread  and 
only  brought  to  hght  as  a  result.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
such  cases  the  unfettered  pro\'ision  of  medical  assistance 
would  aid  largely  in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease. 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  it  is  just 
these  undiscovered  cases  which  are  largely  accountable 
for  the  continued  prevalence  of  the  diseases  in  question. 

17.  An  experiment  has  been  made  during  the  past 
twelve  months  of  extending  the  provision  of  medical  aid 
made  by  the  local  authority  to  other  diseases  than  those 
notifiablb  under  the  Infectious  Diseases  Notification  Act. 
Cases  of  ringworm,  impetigo,  scabies,  and  ophthalmia  too 
poor  to  go  to  a  private  practitioner,  unwilling  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  service,  have  been 
treated  as  out-patients  at  the  council's  isolation  hospital. 
Over  200  such  cases  were  treated  during  the  year — not  a  large 
number,  but  sufficient  to  show  that  the  bulk  of  such  cases 
would  avail  themselves  of  medical  provision  made  by  the 
local  authority.  There  is  a  residue,  it  is  right  to  say, 
past  redemption,  whom  it  would  be  right  to  punish 
if  opportunity  for  treatment  were  afforded  and  indifferently 
declined.  The  cases  are  analogous  to  those  of  parents 
who  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

18.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  practice  should  not  be 
extended  so  as  to  include  all  classes  of  disease,  by  placing 
under  the  administrative  control  of  the  local  sanitary 
authority  all  medical  officers  at  present  holding  appoint- 
ments under  the  boards  of  guardians. 

19.  One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  provision  for 
medical  assistance  of  the  poor  being  placed  under  the 
control  of  boards  of  guardians  is,  as  I  have  indicated,  that 
it  is  prohibitive  of  a  large  number  of  people  getting 
necessary  medical  attendance. 

20.  There  is  another — perhaps  even  more  important — 
objection,  and  that  is  that  the  subtle  taint  of  pauperism 
is  instilled  as  an  immediate  result  of  resort'  to  this  form 
of  relief. 

21.  The  Commission  probably  have  before  them  facts 
showing  that  medical  relief  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
is  antecedent  to  other  forms  of  pauper  relief. 

22.  It  is  undesirable  that  the  alternative  to  permitting 
disease  to  proceed  without  medical  assistance  should  in 
BO  large  a  proportion  of  cases  be  a  rftsort  to  relief  which 
not  only  stigmatises  socially  but  insidiously  undermines 
character,  and  by  weakening  the  consciousness  of  self- 
reliance  paves  the  way  for  a  degenerate  pauperism. 


23.  No  such  shock  to  character  is  sustained  when 
resort  is  had  to  provisions  of  the  nature  of  a  national 
insurance  such  as  those  provided  by  a  local  sanitary  or 
educational  authority.  The  Poor  Law  medical  officfers 
(and  the  Poor  Law  iniirmaries,  so  far  as  they  are  used  for 
patients  not  otherwise  paupers)  should,  therefore,  I  am  of 
opinion,  be  transferred  from  the  Poor  Law  to  the  health 
authority. 

24.  No  statutory  disabilities  should  attach  to  persons 
applying  for  the  services  of  such  officers,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  with  the  abolition  of  the  vexatious  inquiries 
of  the  relieving  officer  all  social  disabilities  would  disappear 
with  the  transference. 

25.  I  think  it  desirable  that  such  medical  officers  should 
devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office, 
that  they  should  be  adequately  remunerated,  and  that 
they  should  be  placed  definitely  on  the  staff  of  the  Public 
Health  Departments  of  the  Local  Authorities. 

26.  To  a  Public  Health  Service  so  organised  should  te 
entrusted  the  administration  of  the  Vaccination  Acts, 
the  medical  attendance  during  sickness  of  all  who  choos& 
to  apply,  the  medical  assistance  of  midwives  in  those  cases 
of  labour  where  there  is  a  statutory  obligation  to  apply 
for  qualified  medical  assistance  and  no  statutory  provision 
to  pay  for  it. 

27.  To  such  a  service  also  would  naturally  fall  the 
medical  inspection,  and  where  necessary  the  treatment 
of  scholars  attending  public  elementary  schools,  a  large 
field  of  work  which  there  appears  good  ground  for  believing 
will  shortly  require  to  be  embraced  by  the  local  authorities. 
The  co-ordination  of  the  work  should  rest  with  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  in  whom  should  be  vested  the  necessary 
authority.  He  would  under  existing  conditions  be 
responsible  to  his  council  and  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  It  hardly  needs  emphasising  that  there  should 
be  one  local  and  one  central  authority  for  all  matters 
relating  to  the  public  health.  It  is  obvious  that  conflict 
and  overlapping  of  authority  can  only  by  this  mt-ns  be 
avoided. 

28.  The  opinions  I  have  formed  are  based  on  my 
experience  both  as  a  medical  officer  of  health  and 
previously  as  a  general  practitioner,  of  the  large  amount 
of  preventable  illness,  suffering  and  economic  loss  which 
necessarily  exist  tmder  the  provisions  now  in  vogue. 
Preventive  medicine  is  inevitably  curative  also,  and  I  find 
that  my  efforts  to  check  the  spread  of  disease  are  con- 
tinually thwarted  by  the  fact  that  at  present  there  are 
no  available  agencies  which  actually  undertake  the  care 
and  cure  of  existing  maladies.  Only  in  the  limited  field 
of  the  notifiable  diseases  does  there  exist  the  machinery 
capable  of  deahng  with  the  whole  problem. 

29.  But  the  notifiable  diseases  form  but  a  small  part, 
and,  owing  to  the  success  which  has  attended  the  effort, 
to-day  a  relatively  insignificant  part  of  the  whole  field  of 
preventable  disease  and  death. 

30.  Let  the  methods  of  which  we  now  have  the  fruition 
be  applied  universally,  and  there  is  good  prospect  of  a  like 
shrinkage  in  the  whole  field.  Diseases  spread  not  alone  by 
infection  and  contagion.  The  habits  and  practices  of 
people  are  responsible  in  even  greater  measure  for  the 
continuance  of  diseases.  These  cannot  be  combated 
by  the  popular  panacea  of  a  bottle  of  medicine.  In  this 
demand  for  a  tangible  nostrum  lies  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  true  hygienic  progress.  The  great  mass 
of  people  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  live  the  healthy 
life  while  they  are  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  disease 
is  to  be  treated  only  when  its  grosser  results  demand 
medication.  It  is  at  this  stage  only,  if  at  all,  that  they 
seek  the  aid  of  medicine  and  then  what  alone  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for,  if  they  do  pay,  is  the  specific  which 
they  imagine  it  is  within  the  skill  of  some  doctor  or  other 
to  supply.  While  this  is  the  greatest  demand  made  on 
the  services  of  the  medical  man,  while  its  legitimate 
satisfaction  is  the  easiest  manner  in  which  to  earn  and 
secure  fees,  and  while  the  fuller  exercise  of  medical 
knowledge  is  attended  with  loss,  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  public  will  receive  the  best  of  which  medicine 
is  capable.  But  such  a  change  as  is  required  is  not 
possible  under  the  existing  conditions  of  medical  practice. 
It  is  of  importance  in  the  interest  of  the  patient  and  of 
the  public  that  the  practitioner  should  not  depend  directly 
upon  the  will  or  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  requite 
him  for  his  services. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR,  BY  SIDNEY 
DAVIES,  M.A.  (HONOURS),  M.D.,  OXON.;  M.R.C.S.,  ENG.;  L.S.A.;  D.P.H.,  CAMBS.;  MEDI- 
CAL OFFICER  OF  HEALTH,  BOROUGH  OF  WOOLWICH ;  FELLOW  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH,  AND  ROYAL  SANITARY  INST. ;  MEMBER  OF 
BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  ;  LATE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  WOOLWICH  AND 
PLUMSTEAD  COTTAGE  HOSPITAL  ;  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  WEST  KENT  DISPENSARY  ; 
PRINCIPAL  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  EGYPTIAN  POLICE  ;  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH, 
EZBEKIEH  DISTRICT,  CAIRO ;  FORMERLY  HOUSE-SURGEON,  TRAINING  HOSPITAL, 
TOTTENHAM  ;  RESIDENT  CLINICAL  ASST.,  CITY  OF  LONDON  HOSPITAL  FOR  DISEASES 
OF  THE  CHEST,  AND  EAST  LONDON  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL;  AUTHOR  OF  "  VENTILA- 
TION OF  SEWERS,"  1894  ;  ANNUAL  REPORTS  ON  HEALTH  OF  WOOLWICH  ;  "  CAUSES 
OF  THE  INCREASE  OF  DIPHTHERIA  IN  URBAN  DISTRICTS  "  MED.  JOURNAL); 

"THE  SOURCE  OF  INFECTION  IN  TUBERCULOSIS"  {PUBLIC  HEALTH);  "AN 
EPIDEMIC  OF  ENTERIC  FEVER"  {PUBLIC  HEALTH),  ETC.;  FOR  THREE  YEARS 
GUARDIAN  OF  THE  POOR,  WOOLWICH  UNION,  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  WOOLWICH 
BRANCH,  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY. 


I. — ExiSTiiTG  Agencies. 
The  following  are  the  existing  agencies  for  medically 
assisting  the  poor  of  Woolwich  with  medicine,  advice,  or 
in  other  ways  : — 

A. — Sanitary  Authority. 

(1)  Fever  Hospitals  of  the  Mefropclitan  Asylums  Board. — 
The  operaton  of  these  is  just  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
County  of  London,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  described. 
During  1906,  78  per  cent,  of  notified  scarlet  fever  cases, 
67  per  cent,  of  diphtheria  cases,  and  twenty-eight  out  of 
forty-one  enteric  fever  cases  were  removed  to  one  of  these 
hospitals.  In  1905,  81  per  cent,  scarlet  fever,  and  80  per 
cent,  diphtheria  cases  were  removed.  These  institutions 
would  more  properly  come  under  Poor  Law  institutions, 
but  they  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  local  sanitary 
authority,  and  with  the  working  of  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act  that  it  is  difficult  to  disassociate  them  from 
these.  It  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  the  Metropohtan 
Asylums  Board  should  be  mainly  composed  of  Poor  Law 
guardians,  although  its  principal  work  is  that  of  assisting 
the  sanitary  authority  to  carry  out  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act.  All  classes  in  the  borough  make  use  of  the 
fever  hospitals,  the  middle-class  less  so  than  the  working- 
class,  but  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  the  professional 
and  well-to-do  classes  to  send  their  children  to  these 
hospitals. 

(2)  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Fever  Ambulances. — 
Nothing  need  be  said  as  to  the  use  of  these  for  removal 
to  the  fever  hospitals.  As  regards  their  use  in  other 
ways,  e.g.,  for  removing  an  infectious  case  from  one  house 
to  another,  this  is  very  seldom  called  for  in  this  borough. 

■  (3)  Sanatorium  Treatment  for  Consumption. — The 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  Woolwich  alone  of  the 
London  sanitary  authorities  has  provided  sanatorium 
treatment  for  cases  of  phthisis.  This  has  been  done  by 
retaining  seven  beds  at  Maitland  Cottage  Sanatorium, 
Peppard  Common,  under  the  powers  given  by  Sec.  75, 
Public  Health  (London)  Act.  The  primary  object  of 
treatment  is  the  education  of  consumptives  in  the  open- 
air  treatment  and  in  the  means  of  preventing  themselves 
from  being  infective  to  others.  Three  beds  are  kept  for 
this  purpose,  in  which  the  duration  of  stay  is  limited  to  one 
month.  The  other  four  beds,  however,  are  kept  for  further 
treatment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  months,  for  such 
patients  whose  progress  gives  grounds  for  thinking  that 
they  will  be  permanently  cured  by  prolonged  treatment. 
The  results  of  treatment  have  been  so  far  extremely 
satisfactory.  Only  such  persons  are  sent  to  the  council's 
beds  at  the  Peppard  Common  Sanatorium  who  are  unable 
to  pay  the  charges  of  maintenance  at  a  sanatorium. 

(4)  A  Health  Shelter  has  been  provided  according  to  the 
requirement  of  Sec.  60  (4),  Public  Health  (London)  Act. 
It  is  very  rarely  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
as  it  is  almost  always  possible  to  disinfect  rooms  without 
keeping  the  occupants  out  of  them  during  the  night. 
It  has,  however,  been  found  usi  ful  for  isolating  small-pox 
contacts. 

(5)  The  Discovery  of  the  Bacillus  of  Diphtheria  and  its 


Treatment  by  Anti-toxin  has  led  to  a  certain  kind  of 
medical  attention  and  treatment  being  given  by  officers 
of  the  sanitary  authority.  Cases  are  frequently  swabbed 
by  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  discover  whether  they 
are  suffering  from  diphtheria,  or,  without  having  any 
symptoms,  are  acting  as  carriers  of  the  disease.  Anti- 
toxin is  also  kept  in  the  department  for  the  convenience  of 
medical  men,  to  avoid  the  delay  which  would  be  involved 
in  obtaining  it  from  the  usual  dealers.  The  amount  spent 
is  usually  repaid.  On  certain  occasions,  e.g.,  when  the 
fever  hospitals  cannot  immediately  admit  cases  of  diph- 
theria, the  Council  has  authorised  the  supply  free. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  is  frequently  called  upon  by 
local  medical  practitioners  to  help  in  the  diagnosis  of 
diseases  which  may  possibly  be  of  an  infectious  nature. 
Further,  school  teachers  not  infrequently  send  or  bring 
children  whom  they  suspect  are  suffering  from  infectious 
disease,  and  whose  parents  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
incur  the  expense  of  medical  attendance.  No  doubt 
also  the  fact  that  the  medical  officer  of  health  administers 
the  agencies  for  notification,  isolation,  and  disinfection 
encourages  belief  that  he  is  a  suitable  person  for  diagnosing 
the  existence  of  infectious  disease.  The  majority  of  those 
whose  throats  are  swabbed  are  children  attending  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  district. 

(6)  Disinfectants  are  supplied  by  the  Public  Health  De- 
partment, as  provided  for  in  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act.  These  are  sometimes  used  for  personal  application, 
e.g.,  to  the  throat. 

( 7 )  Two  Female  Sanitary  Inspectors  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Council,  one  of  whom  acts  as  a  health  visitor  and 
devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  her  time  to  visiting 
infants  recently  born,  advising  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
feeding  them,  and  as  to  their  care  in  other  ways.  The 
female  inspector  only  goes  to  the  homes  of  the  working- 
classes,  and  chooses  specially  those  of  the  poorer  working- 
classes. 

(8)  An  Infants'  Milk  Depot  has  been  provided  under 
powers  given  by  a  special  local  Act  for  supplying  human- 
ised, sterilised,  or  pasteurised  milk  for  infants.  The  milk  is 
supplied  to  infants  under  two  years  of  age  only,  the  great 
majority  of  those  having  it  being  under  one  year.  The 
charges  made  vary  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  a  week,  with  4d. 
a  week  for  delivery  ;  these  have  been  fixed  to  closely 
approximate  to  the  average  cost  of  feeding  an  infant  on 
cows'  milk  as  supplied  by  the  ordinary  dealers.  At  the 
present  time  120  infants  are  being  fed  weekly ;  a  large 
number  of  these  were  in  failing  health  when  they  began 
to  take  the  milk.  The  great  majority  of  the  persons 
using  the  milk  belong  to  the  working  classes,  and  none  of 
them  could  have  afforded  the  usual  charges  for  humanised 
milk. 

(9)  A  Bath  for  Cleansing  Persons  infected  with  vermin 
has  been  provided  under  the  Cleansing  of  Persons  Act. 
This  is  situated  adjoining  the  disinfecting  station  where 
the  clothes  of  such  persons  are  disinfected.  This  is  used 
by  an  average  of  seven  persons  a  week.  The  persons 
using  it  are  chiefly  men  from  the  common  lodging-houses 
and  children  sent  by  teachers  of  County  C:)uncil  schools. 
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APPENDIX  No. 

B.—The  Poor  Law. 

The  Borough  of  Woolwich  consists  of  three  parishes, 
Woolwich,  Plumstead,  and  Elthanv  Woolwich  and 
Plumstead  are  in  the  district  of  the  Woolwich  Poor  Law 
Union  ;  Eltham  in  that  of  Lewisham  Union.  This 
divided  authority  involves  obvious  inconveniences.  The 
great  majority  of  the  poorer  classes  live  in  the  parishes  of 
Woolwich  and  Plumstead,  and  therefore  come  under 
Woolwich  Union.  The  Guardians  of  this  Union  have  in 
recent  years  greatly  restricted  the  granting  of  outdoor 
relief,  and  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  giving  of  medical 
orders  often  leads  to  application  for  other  forms  of  relief, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  restrict,  as  far  as  possible, 
granting  such  orders.  Further  reference  will  be  made 
to  this  subject  under  (IV),  but  it  may  be  here  said  that  my 
experience  shows  that  as  a  rule  there  is  very  considerable 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  working-classes  to  apply 
for  an  order  for  medical  treatment  on  the  ground  that  they 
lose  caste,  lose  their  vote,  and  become  paupers.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  by  having  medical  relief  the  franchise 
is  not  lost.  It  is  probable  that  the  relieving  officers,  in 
their  endeavour  to  diminish  outdoor  relief,  do  not  con- 
cern themselves  to  make  known  the  fact  that  the  legisla- 
ture has  drawn  this  distinction  between  medical  and 
other  forms  of  relief. 

The  Woolwich  Poor  Law  Infirmary  is  a  large,  well- 
equipped  institution,  with  two  able  and  devoted  medical 
officers  and  a  well-organised  nursing  staff.  It  receives 
all  cases  of  illness  and  extreme  infirmity  from  the  work- 
house and  Children's  Homes,  Goldie  Leigh,  as  well  as 
receiving  outdoor  relief  patients  or  other  persons  recom- 
mended by  Poor  Law  medical  officers.  Its  utility,  how- 
ever, is  not  confined  to  these  classes,  for  frequently  per- 
sons of  all  positions  in  life,  who  have  suffered  from 
accidents  or  acute  illnesses  are  admitted  as  an  emergency, 
the  medical  officer  not  feeling  justified  in  sending  away 
an  urgent  case  which  is  brought  to  the  infirmary  door. 

There  is  no  general  hospital  within  several  miles  of 
this  institution,  and  consequently  it  has  for  accidents 
and  emergencies  taken  the  place  of  a  voluntary  hospital 
to  some  extent.  A  charge  for  maintenance  is  recovered 
from  non-pauper  patients  or  their  chargeable  relatives. 

A  large  number  of  cases  of  consumption  are  also  treated 
within  its  wards,  though,  owing  to  a  laudable  and  in- 
stinctive dislike  of  so-called  pauperism  on  the  part  of  the 
patients,  and  owing  to  the  fear  of  encouraging  pauperism 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  many  cases  are  not  admitted 
who  require  institutional  treatment  and  are  unable  to 
get  it  in  any  other  way.  I  refer  to  cases  of  advanced 
consumption  who  cannot  be  properly  isolated  at  home 
and  are  consequently  a  source  of  infection  to  their  families. 

The  Infirmary,  as  regards  nursing,  diet,  and  in  other  ways 
probably  compares  favourably  with  a  general  hospital. 
It  does  not,  however,  offer  the  advantages  of  a  staff  of  con- 
sulting physicians  and  surgeons  ;  however  skilled  one 
or  two  medical  men  may  be  as  general  practitioners  their 
patients  do  not  recognise  that  they  are  getting  the  best 
treatment  that  a  staff  of  experts  can  afford.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  patients  who  have  been  treated  in  it  are  as 
a  rule  much  less  appreciative  of  benefits  received  than  those 
who  have  been  in  a  general  hospital.  This  may  partially 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  their  admission  was  more  or  less 
involuntary,  whereas  usually  with  general  hospitals  the 
patients  enter  willingly.  The  writer,  however,  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  Infirmary  does  not  escape  to 
some  extent  the  atmosphere  of  repression,  inelasticity,  and 
lack  of  sympathetic  adaptation  to  individual  requirements 
which  so  often  characterises  the  workhouse  and  other 
Poor  Law  institutions. 

The  poor  of  the  parish  of  Eltham  are  treated  in  the 
Lewisham  Infirmary,  My  acquaintance  vnth  the  work- 
ing of  this  institution  is  small  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  what 
has  been  said  of  the  Woolwich  Infirmary  applies  to  this 
also, 

C. —  Voluntary  Effort,  etc. 

The  following  institutions  have  been  provided  by 
voluntary  effort : — 

(1)  The  Cottage  Hospital,  Woolwich,  containing  twelve 
beds  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  by  a 
charge  of  5s.  per  inmate  per  week.  The  letter  system 
is  in  force,  letters  being  granted  to  contributors.  There  is 
a  staff  of  one  West  End  consulting  surgeon  and  four 
visiting  medical  officers  who  practise  in  the  borough. 


XLIV. — Continued. 

There  is  no  resident  medical  officer.  Owing  to  its  small  size 
and  its  situation  near  the  top  of  Shooters'  Hill,  this 
hospital  is  of  very  limited  utility.  No  out-patients  are 
seen.    Considerable  enlargement  is  contemplated. 

(2)  Eltham  and  Mottingham  Cottage  Hospital.— Thi» 
hospital  contains  twenty- two  beds,  the  average  number 
occupied  in  1906  being  14-5.  A  minimum  weekly  charge  of 
3s.  6d.  for  adults  and  2s.  6d.  for  children  under  ten  is 
made.  Patients  are  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  subscriber,  but  there  are  no  letters.  There  is  a  staff  of 
six  honorary  medical  officers  resident  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  six  honorary  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons. 
There  is  no  resident  medical  officer.  The  class  of  persons 
admitted  is  generally  the  working  and  lower-middle 
classes.  This  hospital  very  weU  supplies  the  district 
of  Eltham.    Out-patients  are  not  seen  habitually. 

(3)  A  small  hospital  has  recently  been  established  withm 
the  Royal  Arsenal,  mainly  for  the  treatment  of  accidents 
occurring  to  Arsenal  employees.  A  few  medical  cases 
are  also  treated.  There  are  twenty  beds.  The  hospital 
is  nursed  by  Army  Nursing  Sisters  and  male  orderlies. 
A  charge  for  subsistence  is  made,  varjang  according  to  the 
conditions  of  service — some  free,  some  Is.  per  day,  and 
others  2s.  per  day. 

(4)  There  are  also  the  Herbert  Hospital,  Auxihary 
Hospital,  and  the  Mihtary  Families  Hospital,  but  as 
these  are  exclusively  for  the  use  of  soldiers  and  their 
famihes  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  them. 

(5)  A  Home  for  mothers  and  babies  has  been  estabhshed, 
the  first  object  being  the  training  of  midwives.  There 
are  twelve  beds  for  confinements.  A  staff  of  three  cer- 
tificated midwives  and  trained  nurses  lives  in  the  hospital 
and  are  assisted  by  four  pupil  midwives  who  have  had 
a  year's  training  in  nursing.  They  also  attend  women 
in  their  own  homes  and  nurse  the  mother  and  child 
during  the  following  week,  visiting  them  at  least  once 
daily.  In-patients  pay  7s.  a  week,  and  5s.  is  charged 
for  out-patients. 

(6)  The  Provident  Dispensary  for  Woolwich,  Plumstead, 
and  Charlton,  was  founded  in  1894  and  there  are  now 
over  3,000  members,  whose  payments  amounted  in  1907 
to  £678.  Membership  is  limited  to  persons  whose  wages 
do  not  exceed  30s.  or  £2  a  week,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  family.  There  is  a  staff  of  thirteen  medical  men.  In 
1905  90  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  was  met  by  members' 
pa5Tnents  and  the  other  10  per  cent,  by  charitable  sub- 
scriptions. Persons  are  only  admitted  as  members  when 
they  are  in  good  health,  and  there  is  no  satisfactory  pro- 
vision for  treating  persons  applying  when  ill  if  they  are 
not  members. 

(7)  Clubs. — There  are  in  Woolwich,  as  in  other  places, 
numerous  medical  clubs,  some  in  connection  with  Friendly 
Societies  and  others  organised  by  private  medical  men. 
These  are  mainly  confined  to  men  and  boys.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  start  female  medical  clubs,  but  in  view  of  the 
recognised  fact  that  the  usual  subscriptions  for  men 
(3s.  to  4s.  a  year)  was  totally  inadequate,  and  that  medical 
men  had  frequently  taken  such  clubs  on  at  an  inadequate 
subscription  in  the  hope  of  attending  the  men's  families 
at  ordinary  fees,  the  medical  men  in  the  district  combined 
to  refuse  to  accept  any  female  medical  club  unless  the 
subscription  was  at  least  8s.  per  annum.  Probably 
this  amount  is  not  in  itself  prohibitive  but  it  appears  to  be 
so  to  working  women  when  compared  with  the  usual 
subscription  for  men.  Consequently  very  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  direction. 

(8)  Woolwich,  Plumstead,  and  Charlton,  District  Nursing 
Association. — This  association  provides  trained  nurses  for 
nursing  the  sick  in  their  own  homes.  The  rule  is^to  nurse 
every  apphcant  who  is  unable  to  afford  the  usual  fees  for 
engaging  the  whole  time  of  a  trained  nurse.  This  probably 
means  that  all  except  the  upper  and  upper-middle  classes 
can  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  a  nurse  when  ill. 
The  staff  consists  of  seven  nurses.  812  cases  were  visited 
during  1905,  and  16,000  visits  paid  to  them.  The  associa- 
tion does  not  provide  for  the  nursing  of  infectious  cases, 
consequently  many  such  cases  as  measles  and  whooping- 
cough  can  neither  be  removed  to  hospital  nor  receive 
skilled  assistance  in  their  own  homes.  There  is  no  charge 
but  a  very  wide  basis  of  small  subscriptions. 

(9)  Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association— This  associa- 
tion has,  among  other  objects,  that  of  organising  medical 
assistance  for  cripple  and  invaUd  children.    It  works 
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I in  co-operation  with  the  Volvuitary  Hospitals,  Nursing 
Association,  Provident  Dispensary,  Children's  Country 
Holiday  Fund,  medical  officer  of  health,  and  other  in- 
stitutions, and  admirably  performs  the  work  it  under- 
takes. 

(10)  Non-infectious  Ambulance. — It  having  been  ob- 
served by  a  medical  man  in  the  district  that  persons 
j  suffering  from  accidents  and  serious  illnesses  were  frequent- 
ly conveyed  to  hospital  in  a  cab  in  such  a  way  as  to 
seriously  prejudice  their  chance  of  recovery,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  would  be 
simply  to  enable  a  cab  proprietor  to  use  an  ambulance 
instead  of  a  cab  whenever  a  conveyance  was  asked  for  for 
such  purpose.    Accordingly  the  amount  necessary  to 

I provide  an  ambulance  was  raised  by  a  few  voluntary 
contributions.  The  ambulance  was  put  under  trustees 
■  and  lent  to  a  cab-proprietor,  who  maintains  it  in  good  order 
and  lets  it  out  at  ordinary  cab  fares  whenever  required. 
This  plan  has  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  The 
ambulance  is  used  on  an  average  twice  a  week. 

i(ll)  The  Woolwich  Branch  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  organises  medical  assistance  to  cases  which  on 
enquiry  are  decided  to  be  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  Its 
object  is  co-operation  and  acting  as  a  connecting  link 
I     between  medical  and  other  forms  of  reUef.    From  the 
I    medical  point  of  view  it  is  found  of  most  assistance  in 
i     organising  hospital  and  convalescent  treatment.  During 
1907  hospital-treatment  was  arranged  for  twenty  appli- 
I,    cm  s,  surgical  appliances  for  thirteen,  and  convalescent 
aid  for  twenty-five. 

(12)  In  addition  to  the  above  agencies,  which  are  situ- 
I     ated  in  the  Borough,  there  are  the  large  London  hospitals, 
j     general  and  special,  and  the  various  convalescent  homes 
I     and  sanatoria  in  different  parts  of  the  country  which  are 
j     used  to  a  large  extent  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borough. 
I     In  1905,  there  were  seventy-three  deaths  of  inhabitants 
I     of  the  Borough  in  the  general  and  special  London  hospitals 
'     situated   outside   the   Borough.    Twenty-five   of  these 
occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital.    If  we  allow  one  death  in  ten 
this  makes  a  total  of  730  in-patients  treated.  There  are  no 
means  of  knowing  the  number  of  out-patients,  but  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  an  exaggerated  statement  to  say  they 
1     are  five  times  the  number  of  in-patients.    These  patients 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  poor ;  I  have  known  a 
_    retired  builder,  a  retired  pubHcan,  and  indeed  persons  in 
.  most  classes  of  society  represented  in  the  Borough,  who 
,  have  gone  for  treatment  to  the  out-patient  department. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  extent  to  which  these 
departments  are  abused,  not  only  from  the  financial  point 
of  view,  but  from  the  medical,  which  is  of  more  importance. 
From  this  Borough  it  is  at  least  half-an-hour's  ride  to  the 
nearest  large  general  hospital ;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  passengers  by  train  at  a  certain  part  of  the  day  consist 
of  hospital  out-patients.    These  patients  are  sometimes 
found  on  reaching  the  hospital  to  be  suffering  from 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria,  and  every  year 
the  railway  train  is  suspected  to  be  the  source  of  infection 
of  several  cases.    Many  of  these  persons  are  suffering 
from  slight  illness  which  could  be  easily  and  much  more 
satisfactorily  treated  by  local  medical  men.    Others,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  in  such  a  condition  of  bodily  health 
that  they  are  unfit  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  railway 
journey  and  the  long  waiting  involved  by  visiting  the  out- 
patient department.    I  have  known  cases  of  consumption 
whose  death  was  obviously  hastened  by  such  visits.  If  these 
departments  were  used  as  consultation  departments,  where 
patients  specially  recommended  by  local  medical  men 
were  sent  for  an  opinion  or  for  special  treatment,  they 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  as  at  present  conducted  they  do  not  do  more 
harm  than  good.    The  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  is,  I  am 
informed,  taking  steps  in  this  direction  as  far  as  concerns 
letters  issued  by  the  fund. 

II. — Adaptation,  Overlappino  and  Co-operation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  enumeration,  which  is  by 
no  means  exhaustive,  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
agencies  for  the  medical  assistance  of  the  poor  ;  but 
although  there  is  much  co-operation  there  are  many  gaps, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping.  The  gaps  will  be 
referred  to  under  No.  3.  Overlapping  is  most  striking 
with  regard  to  voluntary  hospitals  and  sanatoriums. 
These  splendidly  furnished  institutions  are  like  so  many 
well-equipped  armies  attacking  a  common  enemy,  but 


without  any  co-ordination.  Some  parts  of  the  enemy's 
force  consequently  are  slain  two  or  three  times  over,  or, 
to  put  the  case  as  it  more  often  happens,  the  enemy — 
disease — which  is  often  invulnerable  to  the  present  known 
remedies,  is  hit  over  and  over  again  in  one  part  without 
being  slain,  while  other  parts  of  his  hostile  forces  receive 
no  attention. 

As  an  instance  of  an  enemy  slain  twice  over  the  following 
suffices.  A  young  woman  was  sent  to  one  of  the  Council's 
beds  at  the  Peppard  Common  Sanatorium  and  returned 
after  two  months  on  the  high  road  to  recovery.  She 
remained  at  home  for  a  few  weeks  after  discharge  and 
continued  to  improve  in  all  esjential  respects.  She 
was  well  fed,  lived  in  a  country  district — Eltham — and 
was  under  conditions  admirably  suited  to  complete  her 
recovery.  As,  however,  she  still  suffered  from  some  slight 
symptoms,  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  go  up  to  one  of  the 
London  consumption  hospitals  and  was  there  admitted, 
the  physician  of  course  being  unaware  of  what  had  been 
done,  and  was  being  done,  for  her  case.  She  thus  occupied 
a  bed,  if  anything  to  her  own  disadvantage,  which  might 
have  been  used  with  advantage  for  another  patient,  solely 
from  the  want  of  co-operation  between  the  hospital  and 
the  sanitary  authority. 

In  other  instances  the  invulnerable  enemy,  disease,  is 
wastefully  shot  at  by  independent  units  o"  the  friendly 
force.  It  is  notorious  that  some  patients,  having  been 
discharged  from  one  institution  as  incurable,  manage  to 
go  to  one,  two,  or  three  more  before  they  finally  succumb. 
They  would  not  be  admitted  probably  if  information  was 
obtained  of  their  former  treatment. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  limited  accommodation 
for  consumptive  patients  ia  hospitals  and  sanatoria 
should  be  husbanded  and  only  used  for  the  most  suitable 
cases.  This  can  only  be  done  by  some  system  of  co- 
ordination, and  there  is  at  present  an  utter  absence  of 
this. 

Want  of  co-operation  between  tho  voluntary  hospitals 
and  private  medical  men  is  notorious  and  need  not 
further  be  referred  to. 

The  nurses  of  the  District  Nursing  Association,  a3  has 
been  stated,  attend  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion. To  a  great  extent  they  have  lived  down  the  opposi- 
tion which  all  new  undertakings  undergo.  It  is  still, 
however,  true  that  many  patients  who  need  it  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  their  attention,  partly  because  they 
are  overlooked,  and  partly  because  some  medical  men 
neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  nurses'  services.  Thi^ 
is  a  state  of  things  which  will  probably  be  remedied 
as  medical  men  pay  more  attention  to  the  hygienic 
treatment  of  disease. 

The  Provident  Dispensary  makes  a  special  point  of 
securing  the  co-operation  of  other  voluntary  agencies  in 
the  treatment  of  the  members,  and  it  is  probable  that 
most  members  sufficiently  ill  to  require  a  nurse  enjoy 
her  services. 

III. — Insufficiency  of  Medical  Provision. 
The  growth  of  the  use  of  fever  hospitals  in  the  past 
twenty  years  is  very  striking.  These  were  inteniel  fiist 
only  for  persons  chargeable  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians. 
When,  however,  medical  officers  of  health  pointed  out 
that  infectious  cases  were  equally  dangerous  to  the  public 
whether  they  were  paupers  or  not,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  admit  all,  independent  of  status.  The  cost  of  mainten- 
ance was  at  first  recovered  from  the  patient's  friends 
through  the  Guardians,  but  this  also  deterred  persons 
from  entering  the  hospitals,  and  consequently  they 
were  made  free.  It  was  certainly  anticipated  by  medical 
authorities  in  former  years  that  the  general  use  of  hospital 
isolation  would  to  a  large  extent  cause  the  disappearance 
of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  This  unfortunately  has 
not  been  the  case.  What  has  occurred,  however,  is  a 
very  considerable  fall  in  the  case  mortality  of  these 
diseases,  so  that  the  number  of  deaths  attributed  to  them' 
are  very  much  fewer  than  twenty  years  ago.  This 
satisfactory  result  may  be  partially  attributed  to  the 
increase  of  hospital  isolation.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  medical  officers  of  health  who  consider  that  hospital 
isolation  has  now  gone  too  far,  and  that  many  cases  which 
might  with  advantage  be  isolated  in  their  own  homes 
are  unnecessarily  removed  to  the  hospital.  One  chief 
reason  of  their  removal  is  to  avoii  the  expense  of  medic  il 
treatment  at  home,  for  it  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  although 
medical  treatment  of  infectious  diseases  may  be  pro- 
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vided  at  the  public  expense  if  maintenance  in  an  institu- 
tion is  also  provided,  there  is  no  free  public  provision 
for  medical  treatment  at  the  patients'  own  homes,  al- 
though this  would  only  be  a  very  small  expense  compared 
with  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  an  institution.  Hospital 
isolation  means  much  longer  isolation  than  home  treat- 
ment and  often  the  contraction  of  a  secondary  infection. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  such 
a  premium  placed  on  hospital  isolation. 

Anti-toxin  has  been  supplied  free  by  some  sanitary 
authorities  for  use  at  the  patients'  homes  for  the  treatment 
of  diphtheria,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  satis- 
factory legal  sanction  for  this  being  done,  although  the 
results  of  immediate  treatment  are  so  satisfactory,  and 
free  provision  of  anti-toxin  the  only  means  of  ensuring 
immediate  treatment.  Here  again  it  is  anomalous  if 
anti-toxin  may  be  supplied  at  the  public  expense  in  an 
institution  but  not  outside. 

It  is  not  among  the  statutory  duties  of  a  medical  officer 
of  health  to  see  caises  of  illness  and  help  in  their  diagnosis, 
As  he  is,  however,  usually  an  expert  in  the  diagnosis  of 
infectious  disease,  and  it  is  essentially  important,  in  order 
to  obtain  spee  Jy  notification  and  isolation,  he  can  hardly 
refuse  to  perform  this  duty  on  request.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  true  that,  if  called  upon  to  the  extent  which  is 
perhaps  desirable,  it  would  make  very  large  inroads  on 
his  time  and  necessitate  considerable  medical  assistance. 

These  instances  show  a  want  of  due  co-ordination 
between  home-treatment  and  institution-treatment  in 
certain  diseases.  It  further  happens  that  on  discharge 
from  fever  hospitals  patients  frequently  require  some 
medical  supervision,  mainly  for  the  sake  of  insuring 
that  they  are  not  still  infectious  to  others.  There  are 
no  means  of  providing  this  at  the  public  expense,  and  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Borough  only  think 
of  obtaining  private  advice  if  the  individual  patient 
urgently  requires  medical  treatment  for  his  own  sake. 

Medical  treatment  at  the  commencement  of  an  in- 
fectious illness  is  even  of  more  importance  than  in  its 
further  course,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  early  diagnosis 
to  ensure  speedy  isolation  and  proper  treatment.  As 
the  early  symptoms  of  most  infectious  diseases  are  not 
urgent,  working-class  people  postpone  calling  in  medical 
assistance  for  several  days  unless,  and  vmtil,  the  rash — 
as  in  scarlet  fever  and  measles — acts  as  a  danger  signal. 
In  this  way  measles  is  never  detected  at  once,  and  diph- 
theria and  enteric  fever  are  frequently  missed  for  several 
days ;  scarlet  fever  is  also  missed  if  the  rash  escapes 
notice  as  is  frequently  the  case.  The  results  are  not 
usually  serious  as  regards  the  personal  treatment,  except 
in  the  case  of  diphtheria,  in  which  disease  one  day's  delay 
in  treatment  may  make  all  the  difference  between  re- 
covery and  death  of  the  patient.  In  all  the  diseases  men- 
tioned, failure  to  obtain  medical  assistance,  and  con- 
sequently diagnosis  of  the  disease,  commonly  leads  to 
the  spread  of  infection  in  the  family,  with  the  result 
that  two  or  three  cases  occur  instead  of  one. 

Consumption  or  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  is  another 
disease  in  which  it  is  particularly  important  that  there 
sliould  be  easy  'means  of  obtaining  early  medical  advice 
and  treatment.  Owing  often  to  the  want  of  this  the 
disease  is  allowed  to.go  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery. 
It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  medical  men  fre- 
quently, for  fear  of  alarming  the  patient,  do  not  inform 
him  or  his  friends  that  he  is  suffering  from  phthisis, 
even  when  they  detect  the  disease.  And  it  is  also  the 
case  that  the  working-man  is  commonly  in  such  a  position 
that,  eren  when  his  disease  is  early  diagnosed  and  he  is 
informed  of  it,  he  is  obliged  to  continue  his  work,  and 
support  his  family,  and  carmot  afford  to  go  away  to 
a  sanatorium.  Blindly,  or  with  his  eyes  open,  he  goes  on 
at  his  work  until  increasing  weakness  forces  him  to  give 
it  up.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  there  was  easily 
available  medical  assistance,  which  looked  on  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  as  its  main  object,  and  a  relief  system 
which  regarded  t'_e  prevention  of  destitution  as  its  chief 
end,  most  cases  of  phthisis  would  be  early  detected,  and 
proper  treatment  applied  and  health  restored. 

While  on  th«  subject  of  phthisis,  another  way  in  which 
the  public  health  suffers  from  want  of  co-operation  of 
the  Poor  Law  may  be  mentioned.  When  a  working-man 
has  this  disease  to  such  an  extent  a-s  to  be  unable  to  work, 
he  commonly  becomes  destitute  and  chargeable  to  the 
guardians,  and  is  usually  admitted  to  the  Poor  Law 
infirmary.    It  'S  most  desirable  that  this  should  be  the 


case,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  to  prevent  the  infection 
of  his  family.  If,  however,  his  wife  becomes  ill  the  family 
is  usually  not  destitute  and  she  is  not  chargeable  to  the 
gaardians.  She  is,  however,  often  in  a  worse  state  than 
her  husband  would  be ;  the  home  is  neglected,  and  the 
children  run  a  very  great  risk  of  being  infected  by  her. 
The  guardians  may,  and  frequently  do  admit  her  and  re- 
cover part  of  the  expense  from  the  husband.  Her  ad- 
mission, however,  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  indi- 
vidual bias  of  the  relieving  officer,  and  it  frequently 
occurs  that  some  of  the  cases  which  it  is  most  desirable 
should  be  removed  from  their  homes  are  left  there. 

Venereal  Disease. — There  is  insufficient  medical  pro- 
vision for  the  treatment  of  syphiUs  and  gonorrhoea  and  its 
neglect  is  a  cause  of  much  suffering  and  incapacity  of  the 
individual  and  his  wife,  mortality  and  disease  of  his  off- 
spring. Sick-clubs  and  provident  dispensaries  either 
definitely  or  by  implication  exclude  treatment  of  such 
cases.  My  experience  shews  that  many  deaths  of  infants 
attributed  to  such  causes  as  "  wasting  "  are  really  due  to 
inherited  syphilis.* 

The  poor  mainly  suffer,  however,  from  their  poverty, 
either  when  out  of  work  or  from  lowness  of  wages,  making 
them  unable  to  afford  medical  assistance.  If  they  are  dis- 
honest they  run  up  a  bill  with  the  doctor  and  never  pay  it. 
A  large  proportion  will  never  be  provident  and  join  a 
provident  dispensary  imless  compelled  to  do  so.  Conse- 
c^uently  nearly  all  the  cases  suffering  from  loss  of  work, 
and  the  majority  of  those  whose  earnings  are  less  than  30s. 
a  week,  are  usually  unable  to  obtain  medical  assistance.  It 
is  desirable  that  no-one's  health  should  suffer  through 
these  causes,  and  the  legislature  not  only  provided  Poor 
Law  medical  officers  but  drew  a  distinction  between  the 
receipt  of  medical  assistance  and  of  ordinary  relief,  -ndth 
regard  to  the  franchise.  Whatever  is  the  working  of  the 
law  on  the  matter  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  district 
the  distinction  drawn  by  the  law  is  not  pubhcly  recog- 
nised. It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  person  who  accepts 
Poor  Law  relief  loses  caste  as  well  as  his  vote.  In  an 
instance  that  occurred  recently  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  persuading  a  man  who  had  been  out  of  work  for  twelve 
months,  hving  with  his  family  in  two  rooms,  and  whose 
personal  appearance  corresponded  with  his  circumstances, 
that  it  would  not  be  beneath  his  dignity  to  apply  for  medical 
relief.  Probably  as  long  as  medical  rehef  is  only  granted 
on  an  order  obtained  from  the  same  officer  who  with 
grudging  hand  gives  an  order  for  ordinary  relief,  the 
respectable  poor  will  be  as  unwilling  to  apply  for  the 
former  as  for  the  latter.  (To  such  an  extent  does  this 
feehng  prevail  that  it  is  a  recognised  fact  that  the  accep- 
tance of  a  Poor  Law  appointment  by  a  medical  man  to  a 
certain  extent  prejudices  his  practice  in  the  pubhc  estima- 
on,  i.e.,  the  working- classes  are  afraid  of  having  a  doctor 
who  is  a  Poor  Law  medical  officer  lest  their  neighbours 
should  suspect  they  are  having  Poor  Law  medical  rehef.) 
For  such  persons  there  is  practically  no  charitable  pro- 
vision in  this  district.  Coroners'  inquests  are  frequently 
held  in  which  poverty  is  given  as  the  reason  for  there 
having  been  no  medical  assistance  for  the  deceased,  and 
the  coroner  frequently  teUs  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
person  that  they  should  have  obtained  the  services  of 
the  Poor  Law  medical  officer,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  his 
advice  being  followed. 

With  respect  to  those  who  are  out  of  work  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  provision  of  medical  assistance  would 
be  of  much  value  if  other  assistance  were  not  also  given, 
and  there  can  be  no  dotibt  that  much  ill-health,  especially 
consumption,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  not  only  medical 
treatment  but  means  of  nutrition  are  lacking  in  famihes 
whose  wage-earner  is  out  of  work  and  unwilling  to  accept 
such  assistance  as  the  Guardians  may  offer.  A  large 
number  of  cases  of  phthisis  recently  enquired  into  have 
been  men,  or  the  children  of  men,  who  have  for  many 
months  been  out  of  work,  and  having  no  medical  assistance. 

There  is  one  point  which,  though  not  solely  concerning 
the  poor,  should  be  provided  for  in  any  well- organised 
medical  service.  This  is  provision  for  emergency  calls, 
whether  by  day  or  by  night.  Immediate  medical  atten- 
dance for  acute  or  sudden  illnesses  is  frequently  want)d, 
and  considerable  delay  is  experienced  before  any  medical 
assistance  can  be  obtained,  owing  to  some  doctors  being 
out  and  others  being  unwilling  or  unable  to  attend.  In 
a  large  town  there  should  be  one  medical  man  always  on 

*  There  is  also  insuffiaient  provision  for  the  treatment  of 
women  leading  an  immoral  life. 
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duty  at  fixed  hours  to  attend  to  such  sudden  calls,  as  is 
the  case  in  many  continental  cities.  The  duty  could  le 
arranged  by  a  local  medical  association  to  be  taken  in 
rotation  by  medical  practitioners  ;  but  a  payment  should 
be  made  and  a  centre  organised  by  the  Sanitary  Authority. 
The  services  would  be  chiefly  required  by  those  unable 
to  pay  ordinary  fees  ;  the  cost  should  be  recovered  from 
those  able  to  pay.  Failing  volunteers,  the  duty  would 
fall  on  the  medical  officer  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  re- 
ferred to  further  on. 

IV.— Remedies. 

(a)  Caiises  of  illness. — Before  considering  the  test 
remedies  for  the  deficiencies  in  medical  assistance  of  the 
poor  which  have  been  pointed  out,  it  is  desirable  to 
summarize  what  are  the  causes  of  illness  in  the  poor.  These 
depend  partly  upon  matters  such  as  housing,  unhealthi- 
ness  of  occupations,  insufficient  wages,  insufficiency  and 
irregularity  of  employment,  and  inherited  or  acquired 
debihty  or  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  over  which  the 
individual  has  no  control.  Of  these,  insufficiency  and 
irregularity  of  work,  and  incompetency  for  sustained  and 
difficult  labour  are  far-and-away  the  most  important  in 
this  borough.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
statement  to  deal  with  irregularities  of  employment,  but 
some  of  the  remedies  hereafter  suggested  would  certainly 
diminish  incapacity  of  mind  and  body.  Much  illness 
results  from  bad  habits  as  regards  diet,  dirt,  and  deteriorated 
atmosphere  of  houses,  and  much  more  from  intemperance. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  fix  responsibihty,  but 
for  the  most  part  it  may  be  said  that  the  period  of  child- 
hood, and  the  diet,  regimen,  and  habits  inculcated  in 
that  period,  are  what  mainly  determine  the  individual's 
future  phj^ical  well-being.  He  is  not  responsible  for  this 
period,  though  his  after  habits,  e.g.,  intemperance,  may  be 
mainly  due  to  the  determining  influence  of  early  training. 
Remedial  assistance  should  aim  at  supplying  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  training  of  this  period  by  friendly  advice 
and  by  sympathetic  health  visitors. 

(b)  System  of  General  Poor  Belief. — It  is  necessary  also 
I    to  roughly  indicate  what  the  writer  considers  the  ideal 

which  should  be  aimed  at  in  re-organising  general  relief. 
At  present,  from  the  point  of  view  of  charity  and  Poor 
!    Law,  there  are  various  classes  of  poor,  e.g.  : — 

(1)  The  respectable  provident  poor  who  provide 
for  themselves  in  most  circumstances. 

(2)  The  respectable  improvident  poor  who  only 
provide  for  themselves  as  long  as  things  go  well, 
and  arc  those  who  suffer  most  when  things  go  wrong  ; 

(.3)  The  poor  who  are  not  altogether  averse  or 
unable  to  work,  but  who  only  support  themselves, 
usually  to  a  limited  extent,  and  otherwise  depend 
on  charity  or  the  Poor  Law. 

(4)  Those  who  will  not  work  unless  they  are 
compelled. 

The  wTiter's  ideal  is  to  divide  these  into  only  two  classes, 
those  who  will  work,  and  those  who  won't  work,  and  have 
habits,  like  drunkenness,  which  incapacitate  them  for 
work.  For  the  latter  there  should  be  legislation  enabling 
them  to  be  sent  to  and  detained  in  some  form  of  labour 
colony.  The  former,  as  far  as  they  require  assistance, 
should  be  assisted  by  such  agencies  as  old-age  pensions 
almshouses,  and  some  system,  acting  on  the  lines  of  the 
Elberfeld  system,  which  would  combine  outdoor  relief 
with  exhaustive  but  sympathetic  enquiry  and  individual 
assistance.  The  number  of  helpers,  partly  paid  and 
partly  unpaid,  should  be  sufficient  to  find  out  immediately 
need  occurred,  and  legal  powers  possessed  sufficient  to 
deal  with  it  before  it  became  acute.  This  would  be  best 
worked  by  a  distress  committee  of  each  borough  council, 
assisted  by  sub-committees  in  each  ward.  In  this  way 
workhouses  would  only  be  wanted  as  penal  colonies  {i.e.. 
educational  labour  establishments  to  which  inmat.s  wer3 
committed  for  fixed  periods),  and  perhaps  be  best  under  the 
police  or  a  special  department  of  the  Home  Office ;  the  pre- 
sent Poor  Law  Children's  Homes  would  come  under  the 
Educational  Authority,  and  all  medical  relief  would  come 
under  the  existing  Sanitary  Authorities.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  legislature  has  already  recognised  that  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  country  that  no  obstacle  should  be 
put  in  the  way  of  persons  needing  medical  relief,  and  that 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  to  preserve  the  health  of  each, 
there  is  no  reason  wh}'  the  medical  relief  of  paupers  should 
be  separately  organised  from  general  hygienic  and  medical 


institutions  :  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  where  it  was 
called  for,  Poor  Law  infirmaries  should  not  be  used  as 
general  hospitals,  although  it  would  be  found  probably 
usually  convenient  to  keep  them  tor  the  cases  which  at 
present  mainly  occupy  them,  viz.,  chronic  diseases, 
infirmities  of  old  age,  and  incurable  phthisis.  All  these 
infirmaries,  fever  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  and  other 
similar  public  institutions  should  be  under  a  Hospitil 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council.  This  Com- 
mittee should  also  have  control  over  the  voluntary 
hospitals,  e.g.,  it  should  have  the  power  to  veto  any  pro- 
posal to  build  new  hospitals  or  to  extend  existing  hospitals 
unless  certain  conditions  were  complied  with  ;  and  it 
would  doubtless  have  the  power  to  send  to  any  voluntary 
hospital  such  suitable  oases  as  were  recommended  by  the 
local  distress  committee,  and  to  pay  the  same  hospital 
for  them  if  desired. 

Each  voluntary  hospital  might  nominate  one  or  more 
of  its  governing  body  to  act  on  the  Central  Hospitals' 
Committee,  or  vice  versa,  the  Hospitals'  Committee  might  ■ 
delegate  one  of  its  members  to  act  on  the  governing  body 
of  the  voluntary  hospital.  In  either  way  some  step 
would  be  taken  to  the  necessary  co-ordination  between  the 
various  Metropolitan  hospitals.  Where  the  Central 
Hospitals'  Committee  represented  that  any  voluntary 
hospital  was  not  made  proper  use  of,  or  was  not  required 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used,  it  should  have  the 
power,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
of  purchasing  such  hospital,  and  using  it  as  a  fever  hospital, 
consumption  hospital,  or  other  purpose.  The  Hospitals' 
Committee  would,  of  course  require  local  committees 
for  every  one  or  more  of  the  various  institutions,  and 
would  be  required  to  receive  into  its  institutions,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  cases  sent  by  the  Poor  Law  Relief  Com- 
mittee, or  by  the  Local  Sanitary  Authority. 

(c)  Unity  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Medical  Relief.— 
It  has  been  seen  that  a  large  amount  of  medical  relief 
though  not  under  this  name,  is  now  given  with  more 
or  less  legal  sanction  by  sanitary  authorities.  The  ten- 
dency of  recent  years  is  to  continually  add  to  the  number 
of  infectious  diseases,  and  more  and  more  to  recognise  that 
prevention  of  infection  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
medical  treatment  of  individual  cases,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  ordinary  medical  treatment  is  to  a  great  extent 
useless  imless  combined  with  hygienic  treatment ;  e.g., 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  diphtheria  often  requires 
medical  treatment  with  anti-toxin  ;  and  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  phthisis  requires  medical  and  sanatorium 
treatment  of  the  individual ;  and  it  is  useless  for  any 
practitioner  to  attempt  to  treat  infectious  and  other  dis- 
eases successfully,  if  he  does  not  give  sufficient  consider- 
ation to  the  hygiene  of  the  sick  room  and  the  individual 
habits  of  the  patient.  To  whatever  extent  preventive 
measures  and  medical  treatment  are  provided  at  the 
public  expense,  thc}^  should  be  recognised  as  having  one 
object,  and  being  under  one  control.  The  control  would 
be  the  Sanitary  Authority,  and  the  object  obtaining  early 
information  as  to  illness  and  putting  medical  and  hygienic 
assistance  within  the  easy  reach  of  all.  The  present 
Poor  Law  medical  officers,  or  their  successors,  instead  of 
working  under  orders  from  the  relieving  officers  might 
with  advantage  work  in  combination  with  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  or  under  his  supervision.  They  might 
in  this  way  relieve  him  often  of  duties  which  he  now 
has  insufficient  time  to  perform,  e.g.,  swabbing  throats 
for  the  detection  of  diphtheria,  medical  consultations 
in  doubtful  cases  of  infectious  disease,  and  seeing  children" 
suspected  of  infectious  disease  by  school  teachers  and 
others.  They  could  also  attend  cases  of  infectious  disease 
whom  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  remove  to  hospital,  but  who  were  unable  to  pay  tor 
medical  attendance,  and  supervise  cases  discharged 
from  fever  hospitals. 

(d)  Assistance  of  Health  Visitors  and  Nurses. — If  the 
Elberfeld  system  were  developed  as  I  have  very  briefly 
indicated,  the  members  of  local  committees  would  , 
themselves  be  visitors,  each  having  a  limited  number 
of  houses  to  visit  and  befriend.  They  would  not, 
however,  generally  be  skilled  health  visitors,  but 
if  they  performed  their  duties  satisfactorily  they  would, 
as  the  friends  of  every  family,  receive  early  intimation 
of  any  case  of  illness.  The  poor  house-occupier  would, 
of  course,  send  direct  to  the  medical  officer  in  any  acute 
illness,  but  more  chronic  and  apparently  slight  conditions 
of  ill-health  might  be  first  reported  to  the  lay  visitor  or 
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discovered  by  him.  These,  if  they  did  not  need  medical 
attendance  at  once,  would  be  referred  to  a  paid  health 
visitor  who  would  have  had  some  training  in  sick -nursing, 
acting  under  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  who  would 
advise  as  to  whether  a  medical  man  was  required,  or 
who  might  deal  with  the  trouble  herself  by  giving  hygienic 
advice  as  to  diet,  cleanliness,  etc.  If  a  medical  man  was 
required,  the  service  of  one  of  the  Sanitary  Authority's 
medical  officers  would  be  called  in,  and  the  health  visitor 
would  in  certain  cases  continue  to  attend  to  see  if  the 
directions  of  the  medical  officer  were  carried  out.  The 
visits  of  the  latter  could  thus  be  curtailed.  If,  however^ 
the  case  was  such  as  required  a  fully  trained  nurse  she 
would  take  the  place  of  the  health  visitor.  In  this  way 
much  earlier  information  of  infectious  disease  could  be 
obtained  and  the  disease  dealt  with.  All  insanitary  con- 
ditions would,  of  course,  be  referred  to,  and  dealt  with, 
by  a  sanitary  inspector.  The  system  sketched  would 
probably  to  a  large  extent  prevent  unnecessary  demands 
on  the  time  of  the  medical  officer,  and  if  cases  occurred 
wlierc  persons  who  sought  and  used  his  services  were 
able  to  pay  for  them,  the  Sanitary  Authority  should 
have  power  to  recover  the  charge  for  his  assistance  at  law. 
This  viould  prevent  any  discouragement  to  employing 


private  medical  practitioners,  and  contributing  to  medical 
clubs  and  provident  dispensaries.  Indeed  the  system 
would  be  perfectly  compatible  with  considerable  de- 
velopment of  the  provident  dispensary  system,  for  the 
visitors,  health  visitors,  and  others  would  impress  on 
persons  the  necessity  of  providing  for  medical  assistance, 
and  when  they  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  services  of  the 
Sanitary  Authority's  medical  officer  were  required,  prob- 
ably a  threat  to  recover  the  cost  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  those  who  were  able  to  do  so  join  the  provident 
dispensary. 

(e)  Indirect  Compulsion  to  obtain  Medical  Assistance. 
— It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  community  that  no-one 
should  neglect  to  obtain  for  himself  or  his  family  early 
medical  assistance  in  illness.  This  end  would  be  helped  on 
if  the  existing  responsibility  of  householders,  under  the 
Notification  of  Infectious  Disease  and  Public  Health 
(London)  Acts,  to  notify  infectious  disease,  were  extended. 
At  present  the  householder  has  only  to  say  that  he  was 
unaware  that  the  illness  was  infectious,  and  he  is  exempt 
from  the  law.  It  should  be  provided  that  the  defence  of 
being  unaware  should  only  be  admitted  when  the  house- 
holder had  taken  proper  steps  to  become  aware  by  calling 
in  a  medical  man. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  MR.  G.  F. 
McCLEARY,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH,  HAMPSTEAD. 


1.  I  am  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and 
a  Diplomate  in  Public  Health  of  Cambridge  University. 
For  the  past  year  I  have  been  medical  officer  of  health  of 
Hampstead,  and  previously  I  was  for  five  years  medical 
officer  of  health  of  Battersea.  For  a  year  before  my 
appointment  to  Battersea  I  held  the  post  of  assistant  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health  of  Manchester,  and  previous  to 
that  I  was  for  some  six  months  assistant  medical  officer 
of  health  of  Huddersfield.  Before  taking  up  public 
health  work  I  had  nearly  three  years"  experience  of  general 
medical  practice  as  locum  tenena  for  practitioners  in 
London  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Most  of 
the  practitioners  for  whom  I  acted  as  locum  tenens  had 
extensive  club  practices,  some  held  Poor  Law  appoint- 
ments, and  four  were  part-time  medical  officers  of  health. 
I  may  claim,  therefore,  to  have  had  some  considerable 
experience  from  various  points  of  view  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  poor  are  medically  assisted  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
conditions  are  inimical  to  the  health  of  the  community. 

Lack  of  Medical  Assistance  among  the  Poor  leads 
TO  THE  Spread  op  Infectious  Diseases,  e.g., 
Small-Pox. 

2.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  said  that  the  poor  do  not 
have  recourse  to  medical  advice  as  often  as  is  necessary 
both  for  the  interest  of  the  individual  patient,  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  reason  why  medical 
assistance  is  not  more  frequently  sought  is  usually  that  of 
expense.  There  is  naturally  much  imwillingness  to  incur 
expenditure  for  "  doctoring  "  unless  there  appears  to  be 
good  reason  for  it.  For  various  reasons  large  numbers 
of  the  poor  do  not  belong  to  provident  dispensaries  or 
other  voluntary  medical  aid  associations,  and,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  there  is  a  widespread  disinclination 
to  utilise  the  services  of  the  Poor  Law  doctors.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  failure  to  seek  skilled  medical  advice  many 
cases  of  infectious  disease  go  imrecognised,  and  to  this 
fact  we  must  attribute  the  comparative  ineffectiveness 
of  our  modem  methods  of  dealing  vsith  scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria.  In  small-pox,  too,  the  unrecognised  or 
"  missed  "  case  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  although  in  small-pox  the  seriousness  of 
these  cases  is  masked  by  the  immense  protective  effect 
of  vaccination.    I  personally  investigated  all  the  253 


cases  of  small-pox  that  occurred  in  Battersea  in  the  years 
1901-02-03,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  I  found  that 
either  the  primary  infecting  case  had  not  been  identified 
as  a  case  of  small-pox  until  I  discovered  it  myself,  or  that 
the  identification  had  been  delayed  until  other  persons 
had  become  infected.  In  these  cases  a  doctor  had  not 
been  called  in  at  all,  or  not  until  the  patient  had  been  ill 
for  a  considerable  time,  or,  having  been  called  in,  he  had 
failed  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  following  are 
two  examples  of  cases  of  this  kind : — 

(a)  On  May  10th,  1902,  a  case  of  small-pox  was 
notified  to  me  in  the  person  of  G.  C,  an  un vaccinated 
childj  aged  twelve  months,of  Dashwood  Street,  Batter- 
sea. I  ascertained  that  the  patient  was  taken  ill 
on  April  30th,  and  that  the  rash  had  appeared  on 
May  2nd.  On  the  latter  date  she  was  taken  to  the 
out-patients'  department  of  a  general  hospital  not 
far  from  Battersea,  but,  the  rash  being  in  the 
earliest  stage,  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  not 
recognised.  The  patient  was  not  again  seen  by  a 
doctor  until  the  day  of  her  death.  May  9th.  I  found 
that  a  fortnight  before  the  child  was  taken  ill  the 
mother  had  had  a  mild  attack  of  small-pox  for  which 
she  was  not  medicaUy  attended.  No  less  than 
twenty-four  persons  are  known  to  have  taken  small- 
pox directly  or  indirectly  from  this  patient. 

(6)  On  December  9th,  1901,  a  case  of  small-pox 
was  notified  to  me  in  the  person  of  Thomas  C,  of 
Carpenter  Street,  Battersea.  I  found  that  he  had 
been  taken  ill  on  December  1st,  the  rash  appearing 
on  December  3rd.  He  went  to  his  work  as  usual 
vmtil  Saturday,  December  7th,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  saw  a  doctor  for  the  first  time  during  his 
illness.  This  man  infected  seventeen  persons  to  my 
knowledge. 

Scarlet  Fever. 
3.  The  "  missed  "  case  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
spread  of  scarlet  fever.  For  this  disease  we  have  no 
prophylactic  such  as  vaccination,  and  for  its  prevention 
we  are  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  prompt  isolation  of  the 
patient,  followed  by  disinfection  of  infected  articles  and 
premises.  These  measures,  however,  are  far  from  having 
achieved  the  success  that  was  formerly  predicted  for 
them,  and  of  lat«  years,  indeed,  the  utility  of  hospital 
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isolation  as  a  means  for  preventing  the  spread  of  scarlet 
fever  has   been   seriously   called   into    question.  The 
comparative  failure  of  our  efforts  to  check  the  prevalence 
I  of  scarlet  fever  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  never  come  under  medical 
observation  at  all,  or  not  until  they  have  already  spread 
infection.    For  some  months  past  I  have  had  to  deal 
!  with  an  unusual  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  in  West  Hamp- 
I  stead,  chiefly  in  connection  with  one  of  the  elementary 
1  schools  in  that  district.    The  disease  has  been  present 
in    a     mild     form,     and    many    cases    have  not 
been   recognised  in    time    to   prevent  the   spread  of 
infection.    I  have  found  that  in  several  instances  a  child 
suffering  from  a  mild  attack  of  scarlet  fever  ha?  been 
allowed  to  return  to  school,  after  a  few  days'  absence, 
while  still  in  an  infectious  condition.    One  child  was 
I  found  in  a  school  class-room  to  be  in  the  early  desqua- 
i  mating  stage  of  scarlet  fever,  and  on  visiting  her  home 
'  I  found  another  (untreated)  case,  and  two  days  later 
two  other  members  of  the  family  were  attacked.  During 
the  last  nine  months  of  1906  I  discovered  nine  cases  of 
scarlet  fever,  none  of  whom  had  been  treated  by  a  doctor, 
and  some  of  whom  had  been  going  to  school  as  if  nothing 
out  of  the  common  had  happened. 

|j  4.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  so  many  of  these 
leases  should  have  occurred  in  this  borough,  for  the  poor 
of  Hampstead  are  exceptionally  well  provided  vdth.  dis- 
pensaries and  other  voluntary  medical  agencies.  There 
is  a  large  dispensary,  the  Hampstead  Provident  Dis- 
pensary, at  New  End,  with  a  branch  in  Mill  Lane.  This 
dispensary  has  six  medical  officers.  In  Greville  Road 
there  is  the  Kilbum  Provident  Medical  Institute,  to 
which  no  less  than  fourteen  medical  officers  are  attached, 
and  just  outside  the  borough  there  are  two  dispensaries, 
the  Kilburn  General  Dispensary  in  Kilbum  Park  Road, 
and  the  Maiden  Road  Dispensary,  both  of  which  are 
i.much  used  by  Hampstead  residents. 

1  5.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  exceedingly 
active  in  Hampstead,  and  it  has  been  instrumental  in 
inducing  a  large  number  of  working  people  to  join  sick 
clubs  such  as  the  Foresters  Friendly  Society.  The 
Hampstead  Hospital,  which  has  an  out-patient  depart- 
mient,  is  another  important  medical  agency  and  several 
medical  practitioners  have  private  fnedical  clubs  of  their 
own.  In  spite  of  these  facilities  for  medical  assistance, 
however,  Hampstead,  as  I  have  said,  has  recently  suffered 
irom  an  exceptional  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  which  I 
have  found  to  be  due  to  the  spread  of  infection  by  patients 
■who  have  not  come  under  medical  observation. 

DiPHTHEKIA. 

6.  The  "  missed "  case  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  spread  of  diphtheria,  a  disease  th:it  ought  to  be 
more  readily  controlled  than  scarlet  fever  because  of  the 
facilities  bacteriology  affords  for  the  diagnosis  of  diph- 
theria, and  because  we  possess  in  the  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin an  agent  of  great  therapeutic  and  considerable 
prophylactic  value.  A  marked  reduction  in  the  pre- 
valence of,  and  mortality  from  diphtheria  is  one  of  the 
results  that  may  most  confidently  be  expected  to  accrue 
from  a  re-organisation  of  the  work  of  the  municipal  pubUc 
health  department  on  a  more  widely  extended  basis. 

Measles. 

7.  Measles  is  frequently  spread  by  cases  that  have 
not  been  identified.  In  this  disease  the  characteristic 
eruption  does  not  appear  until  the  fourth  day,  and  until 

,  its  appearance  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  a  severe 
i  "  cold."    It  is  quite  common  for  children  to  be  sent  to 
school  in  the  pre-eruptive  stage  of  measles,  for  until  the 
rash  appears  the  parents  usually  do  not  know  from  what 
complaint  the  child  is  suffering.    A  medical  practitioner 
J  ought,  however,  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  before  the 
!  lash  appears,  for  KopUk's  spots,  an  important  diagnostic 
feature,  may  be  observed  as  early  as  the  second  day  cf 
the  disease ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  a  better  system 
i  of  medical  assistance  we  could  bring  some  measure  of 
control  to  bear  upon  this  disease,  the  present  mortality 
from  which  is  a  reproach  to  our  methods  of  public  health 
administration. 

42». -IX. 


Consumption. 

8.  In  consumption  early  diagnosis  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  The  earlier  the  disease  is  recognised  the 
better  prospect  there  is  not  only  of  curing  the  patient,  but 
also  of  instructing  him  in  those  measures  of  personal 
cleanliness  (proper  disposal  of  sputum,  etc.)  which  are 
necessary  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  other 
persons. 

Importance  op  Early  Diagnosis  in  the  Non- 
communicable  diseases. 

9.  So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  importance  of  early 
diagnosis  only  in  those  diseases  which  are  communicable 
from  one  person  to  another.  In  these  diseases  the  chief 
object  of  early  recognition  is  to  facilitate  the  earliest 
possible  isolation  of  the  diseased  person.  I  have  selected  as 
examples,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles  and 
consumption,  but  the  same  principle  holds  good  in  all 
communicable  diseases.  In  addition  to  these,  however, 
there  are  serious  diseases  in  which  early  diagnosis  is 
important  not  because  it  tends  to  limit  the  spread  of  the 
disease  in  the  community,  but  because  it  tends  to  chock 
or  eradicate  the  disease  in  the  individual  patient.  A  good 
example  of  these  dangerous  non-communicable  diseases  is 
cancer.  Cancer  in  certain  accessible  situations,  such  as 
the  lip,  or  breast,  is  a  disease  in  which  there  is  a  good 
prospect  of  cure,  provided  that  a  diagnosis  is  made  before 
the  growth  has  spread  beyond  the  reach  of  the  surgeon's 
knife.  Every  year  many  persons  die  of  cancer  whose  lives 
could  have  been  saved  had  they  sought  medical  advice  in 
time.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  poor.  The  dis- 
semination of  information  as  to  the  hopeful  prospect  of 
cure  in  early  cases  of  cancer  is  educational  work  that 
sanitary  authorities  might  undertake  with  much  advan- 
tage, and  its  usefulness  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the 
authority  afforded  facihties,  pathological  and  clinical,  for 
the  early  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

10.  There  are,  moreover,  diseases  in  which,  although 
"  cure  "  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
yet  the  patient's  hfe  may  be  prolonged  and  his 
activity  maintained  for  a  considerable  period  if  he 
submits  to  a  prescribed  regimen.  Among  such  diseases 
are  chronic  kidney  disease,  chronic  heart  disease  and 
diabetes.  Patients  suffering  from  these  diseases  may,  by 
adopting  a  suitable  diet  and  suitable  modes  of  living, 
continue  to  follow  their  vocations  for  many  years.  In 
these  diseases  it  is  most  important  for  the  patient  that  an 
early  diagnosis  should  be  made  so  that  proper  precautions 
may  be  taken  in  time. 

Sanitary  Authorities  inquire  into  the  Sanitary 
Condition  op  Premises  free  op  Charge. 

11.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity to  secure  the  earliest  possible  identification  of  cases 
of  disease.  In  the  non-communicable  diseases  this  would 
not  only  preserve  many  lives  that  are  now  prematurely 
lost,  but  it  would  also  be  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
working  efficiency  of  many  patients  who  suffer  from 
chronic  disorders  that  are  not  necessarily  disabling,  and 
would,  therefore,  prevent  much  of  the  chronic  "  invalid- 
ism "  that  is  now  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  resources  of  the 
community.  And  in  the  communicable  diseases  there 
would  be  the  additional  advantage  that  early  identification 
would  very  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  control 
of  such  diseases.  At  the  present  time,  as  I  shall  show  later, 
much  is  being  done  by  sanitary  authorities  to  further  the 
diagnosis  of  disease,  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
expand  this  branch  of  the  work  of  the  public  health 
department.  But  the  facilities  so  far  provided  by  sanitary 
authorities  for  the  diagnosis  of  suspected  cases  of  infectious 
disease  are  slight  when  compared  with  what  is  required  for 
the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  community,  or  when 
compared  with  the  provision  that  is  made  for  the  mvestiga- 
tion  of  suspected  drainage  defects  or  other  insanitary 
conditions  of  environment.  If  a  householder  suspects 
that  the  drains  or  other  sanitary  arrangements  of  his  house 
are  defective,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  complain  to  the  sanitary 
authority,  who  will  promptly  ascertain  what  is  wrong  and 
then  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remedy  any  defects  that 
are  discovered.  Complaints  of  this  kind  are  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  the  investigations  called  for  by  such 
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complaints  form  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  a  pubKc  health 
department.  These  examinations  are  done  free  of  charge  ; 
they  involve  the  ratepayers  in  considerable  expense,  and 
they  are  done  in  view  of  the  fact  that  drain  testing  and 
the  making  of  sanitary  surveys  are  operations  which  are 
carried  out  for  a  livelihood  by  private  firms  of  "  sanitary 
engineers."  It  is  rightly  held  that  sanitary  authorities 
are  under  an  obligation  to  make  these  inspections,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  sanitary  authority  to  discover  and 
remove  insanitary  conditions  of  environment.  This  is 
distinctly  laid  down  in  Section  92  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  local  authority  to  cause 
to  be  made  from  time  to  time  inspection  of  their  district, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  nuisances  exist  calling  for 
abatement  under  the  powers  of  this  Act,  and  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  order  to  abate  the  same." 

Section  1  of  the  PubUc  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  is  even 
more  imperative  ;  it  makes  the  authority  responsible  for 
the  "  proper  sanitary  condition  of  all  premises  within  their 
district." 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  sanitary  authority  to 
cause  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  inspection  of  their 
district,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  nuisances  exist 
calling  for  abatement  under  the  powers  of  this  Act,  and  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  abating 
the  same,  and  otherwise  to  put  in  force  the  powers  vested 
in  them  relating  to  pubhc  health  and  local  government,  so 
as  to  secure  the  proper  sanitary  condition  of  all  premises 
within  their  district." 

12.  It  is  well  known  that  sanitary  authorities  are 
willing  to  enquire  into  cases  of  suspected  drainage  defects, 
etc.,  and  the  public  are  not  slow  to  act  upon  this  know- 
ledge. The  householder  who  suspects  his  house  to  be 
in  an  unwholesome  condition  has  but  to  make  a  complaint 
and  the  matter  will  be  promptly  investigated.  If,  how- 
ever, he  suspects  his  child  to  be  suffering  from  infectious 
disease  the  services  of  the  sanitary  authority  are,  in  most 
cases,  not  available.  He  must  either  incur  expense  for 
medical  attendance,  or  become  pauperised  by  applying 
to  the  Poor  Law  doctors,  through  the  relieving  officer  ; 
or  he  may  go  without  medical  attendance  altogether, 
and  that  is  what  he  frequently  does,  to  the  grave  injury 
of  the  public  health.  The  sanitary  authority,  which 
makes  free  provision  for  the  testing  of  drains  suspected 
to  be  defective,  has  as  yet  made  comparatively  little 
provision  for  the  examination  of  patients  suspected 
to  be  suffering  from  communicable  diseases,  although 
experience  has  shown  that  undiscovered  cases  of  com- 
municable disease  are  far  more  important  sources  of 
suffering  and  of  expense  to  the  community  than  most 
drainage  defects  are  likely  to  be. 

Importance  of  Notifying  Cases  of  Disease  to 
THE  Sanitary  Authority. 

13.  The  control  of  communicable  disease  would  be 
made  much  more  effective  if  the  public  were  not  only 
encouraged  to  report  suspected  cases  to  the  sanitary 
authority,  but  were  compelled  to  do  so.  This  could  be 
done  by  an  extension  of  the  present  statutory  provisions 
for  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases.  Under  the 
existing  law  the  duty  of  notifying  infectious  cases  is  laid 
not  only  upon  the  medical  practitioner  in  attendance, 
but  also  upon  the  head  of  the  family  to  which  the  patient 
belongs,  "and  in  his  default  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
patient  present  in  the  house  or  being  in  attendance  on 
the  patient,  and  in  default  of  such  relatives,  every  person 
in  charge  of  or  in  attendance  on  the  patient,  and  in  default 
of  any  such  person  the  master  of  the  house."  (Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  Section  55,  Sub-section  (1) 
(a)).  These  provisions  should  be  made  to  apply  to 
suspected  as  well  as  to  actual  cases,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  list  of  notifiable  diseases  should  be  extended.  It 
then  would  become  the  duty  of  the  medical  officers  of 
the  sanitary  authority  to  examine  all  patients  notified 
as  suspected  cases  and  to  take  the  necessary  precautions. 

The  Development  of  Personal  Hygiene  in 
British  Public  Health  Administration. 

14.  In  the  development  of  our  system  of  public  health 
administration  far  too  little  attention  has  been  given 
jLo  matters  of  personal  hygiene.    In  the  collective  control 


of  disease  the  community  has  relied  chiefly  upon  the 
sanitary  engineer,  and  it  is  only  within  a  recent  period 
that  it  has  begun  to  utilise  the  services  of  the  pathologist 
and  the  physician.  The  great  sanitary  reforms  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  the 
removal  of  unwholesome  conditions  of  environment. 
The  prompt  removal  of  waste  matter  from  the  vicinity 
of  human  beings,  which  is  the  beginning  of  sanitary 
wisdom,  was  accomplished  by  the  provision  of  elaborate 
and  costly  systems  of  drainage  and  sewerage,  and  of 
refuse  removal  and  destruction.  The  vast  cess-pool, 
which  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  an 
important  part  of  a  London  dwelling  house,  was  abolished 
— although  even  now  this  survival  of  a  pre-sanitary  era 
is  occasionally  brought  to  light  by  systematic  sanitary 
inspection.  Plentiful  supplies  of  pure  water  from  carefully 
supervised  sources  took  the  place  of  the  polluted  wells 
and  streams  which  formerly  served  as  sources  of  water 
supply.  Improved  methods  of  street  paving  and  street 
cleansing  were  introduced,  open  spaces  were  provided, 
the  sanitary  standard  of  building  construction  was  raised, 
offensive  trades  were  regulated  and  the  smoke  nuisance 
brought  under  some  measure  of  public  control.  So  far 
as  these  Victorian  sanitary  reforms  can  be  described  by 
any  single  phrase,  it  may  be  said  that  they  were  measures 
of  communal  cleanliness.  The  aggregation  of  increasing 
masses  of  the  population  into  large  urban  centres  brought! 
with  it  increased  danger  of  disease,  and  in  self-preservation: 
the  community  evolved  an  organisation  for  the  protectioffl 
of  the  public  health  the  first  aim  of  which  was  to  seourd 
communal  cleanliness.  In  this  way  results  of  great  valua 
have  been  attained,  but,  great  as  have  been  the  triumphs  oi| 
environmental  hygiene  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  covering! 
the  whole  field  of  hygienic  reform.  It  is  now  fully  realised] 
that  the  community  suffers  from  an  enormous  wastagd 
from  diseases  and  premature  death  that  is  comparative™ 
untouched  by  the  sanitation  of  surroundings.  It  is  noil 
enough  to  remove  the  insanitary  environment  of  thej 
people  if  the  people  themselves  remain  ignorant  of  thij 
essentials  of  clean  and  healthy  living,  or  if  they  are  inij 
adequately  provided  with  proper  medical  assistancfj 
when  sick ;  and  of  late  years  our  methods  of  publii  j 
health  administration  have  been  more  and  more  inspireol 
by  the  idea  that  to  remove  that  ignorance  and  to  provide  1 
such  assistance  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  sanitary  autho  j 
rity  as  is  the  supervision  of  drains  and  damp-proof  courses  I 

15.  It  is  probably  owing  to  some  extent  to  the  surviva  I 
of  the  idea  that  the  business  of  the  sanitary  authority  i 
to  do  with  drains  that  the  administration  of  the  Vaccinatio) 
Acts  has  not  been  transferred  from  the  Poor  Law  authority 
Vaccination  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  measures  of  persona 
hygiene  that  have  been  employed  in  our  modern  syBten 
of  public  health  administration.    Then  came  a  gradua 
increase  in  the  provision  for  the  hospital  accommodatioi  j 
of  cases  of  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  t3rphoii  I 
fever,  and  the  control  of  communicable  disease  was  ad  I 
vanced  by  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Notification)  Act  o  j 
1899,  and  by  the  Infectious  Diseases  Prevention  Act  o  I 
1890.    The  Cleansing  of  Persons  Act  of  1897,  to  whicl  I 
reference  vnW  be  made  later,  was  an  important  step  ii  | 
advance,  and  in  the  last  years  of  the  century  the  control  0|| 
tuberculosis  began  to  be  consciously  taken  in  hand  b;  j 
such  measures  as  the  adoption  of  systems  of  voluntar;  j 
notification  and  by  the  distribution  of  advisory  literaturt 
And  in  attacking  the  problem  of  infantile  mortality  san:  J 
tary  authorities  have  vastly  extended  the  more  pure!  j 
medical  branches  of  their  work,  and  a  still  further  extei  I 
sion  has  been  brought  about  by  the  recent  developmen 
of  school  hygiene.    A  few  of  these  modern  extensions  c 
the  activity  of  the  public  health  department  I  will  ventiu  j 
to  describe  in  some  detail. 

Assistance  afforded  by  Sanitary  Authorities  iij 
THE  Diagnosis  of  Disease. 

16.  The  provision  of  facilities  for  the  early  diagnos:  1 1 
of  certain  diseases  is  at  the  present  time  a  part  of  ti  j  1 
work  of  the  sanitary  authority.  In  most  districts  th  j  I 
public  health  department  undertakes,  free  of  charge,  tb  j  i 
bacteriological  examination  of  pathological  specimer ;  < 
from  patients  suspected  to  be  suffering  from  diphtheria  ( '  j 
typhoid  fever.    In  some  districts,  e.g.,  Brighton,  Lambetl  j 
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and  Bermondsey,  this  work  is  done  in  a  municipal  labora- 
i  tory ;  in  others,  e.g.,  Manchester  and  most  of  the  Metro- 
I  pohtan  boroughs,  it  is  done  by  arrangement  with  some 
institution  such  as  the  Lister  Institute  of  Preventive 
Medicine.    The  method  generally  adopted  is  as  follows  : — 
Each  medical  practitioner  in  the  district  is  supplied  with 
an  outfit  containing  appliances  for  collecting  and  transmit- 
i  ting  the  specimen.    When  the  specimen  is  received  at  the 
laboratory  a  new  outfit  is  sent  to  the  practitioner,  who  is 
apprised  of  the  result  of  the  examination  by  telegram,  a 
written  report  of  the  case  at  the  same  time  being  sent  to  the 
medical  ofiBcer  of  health.     Similar  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  early  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  and,  more  recently, 
■of  epidemic  cerebro  spinal  meningitis,  a  disease  in  which 
bacteriological  examination  is  of  great  importance.  There 
is,  fortunately,  a  tendency  for  sanitary  authorities  to 
f€xtend  this  pathological  work.    A  microscopic  examina- 
j  tion  is  often  necessary  in  early  cases  of  cancer,  and  an 
[■examination  of  the  blood  is  of  great  diagnostic  value  in 
'f  anaemia  and  in  various  other  conditions.    The  free  exam- 
s  ination  by  the  sanitary  authority  of  such  pathological 
■  specimens  would  greatly  add  to  the  efficiency  of  medical 
practice. 

17.  Assistance  in  the  way  of  clinical  diagnosis  is  also 
'  afforded.    Although  it  is  no  part  of  the  duties  of  a  medical 
I  officer  of  health,  as  those  duties  are  defined  by  the  Order 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  act  as  consultant 
'  diagnostician  in  suspected  cases  of  infectious  disease,  yet, 
:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  usually  does  act  in  this  capacity, 
I  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  he  should  so  act.    In  the  year 
1902  I  examined,  at  the  request  of  the  attending  prac- 
1  tition'Brs,  112  suspected  cases  of  small-pox,  forty-five  of 
which  were  actually  cases  of  small-pox.    The  Hampstead 
!  Borough  Council  made  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  my 
present  appointment  that  I  should  examine  suspected 
cases  of  infectious  disease  when  asked  to  do  so  by  a 
medical  practitioner,  and  I  am  glad  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  by  such  means  the  earliest  knowledge 
i  of  possible   centres   of   infection.    Medical   officers  of 
health  are  now  being  called  in  to  see  suspected  cases  of 
i  epidemic    cerebro    spinal-meningitis,   and  the  London 
County  Council  have  sent  one  of  their  assistant  medical 
officers  of  health  to  study  this  disease  at  Glasgow  in  order 
to  acquire  special  skill  in  diagnosing  suspected  cases  of  the 
disease.    Some  years  ago,  when  it  seemed  likely  that  plague 
would  be  imported  into  London,  the  County  Council 
engaged  an  expert  in  the  disease  to  be  available  in 
assisting  to  identify  doubtful  cases  of  plague. 

I  18.  Another  way  in  which  the  medical  officer  of  health 
acts  in  the  capacity  of  free  diagnostician  is  in  examining 
suspected  cases  of  infectious  disease  reported  to  him  by 
school  teachers.  I  have  already  mentioned  a  recent 
outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
elementary  schools  of  this  borough,  and  I  may  say  that 
in  dealing  with  this  outbreak  I  have  received  great 
assistance  from  the  teachers,  who  have  supplied  me  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  children  absent  from  school 
owing  to  illness.  On  visiting  the  homes  of  these  children 
I  have  found  several  to  be  suffering  from  scarlet  fever,  and 
I  have  had  them  promptly  removed  to  hospital.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  only  by  the  adoption  of  some  such  method  as 

I  this  that  we  shall  be  able  to  check  the  spread  of  disease 
by  school  infection. 

The  Distribution  of  Advisory  Litekatuee 
BY  Sanitary  Authorities. 
19.  Another  method  by  which  sanitary  authorities  seek 
f  to  further  the  detection  of  cases  of  communicable  disease 
P   is  by  distributing  advisory  literature.     In  periods  of  pre- 
valence of  measles,  for  instance,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  authority  to  distribute  leaflets  describing  the  chief 
symptoms  of  the  disease  and  containing  instructions  as  to 
the  isolation  and  treatment  of  the  patient.    The  distribu- 
tion of  advisory  literature  on  health  matters  has,  indeed, 
become  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  sanitary  authori- 
ties at  the  present  time.    One  of  the  latest  developments  of 
this  work  is  the  posting  of  placards  setting  forth  some  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  alcohol  on  health,  and  in  some  districts 
this  has  been  supplemented  by  a  house-to-house  distri- 
bution of  leaflets  containing  similar  information.  Advisory 
leaflets  are  also  distributed  on  such  subjects  as  the  feeding 
and  management  of  infants,  the  prevention  of  consumption, 


the  prevention  of  diarrhoea,  etc.  This  literature  is  dis- 
tributed in  various  ways.  The  infant  management  leaflets 
are  in  some  districts  handed  by  the  registrars  to  every 
person  registering  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  they  may  be 
sent  by  post  to  the  homes  in  which  births  have  occurred. 
Sometimes  the  leaflets  are  distributed  house-to-house, 
anl  occasionally  the  information  is  put  into  the  form  of 
placards.  The  most  effective  method  of  distributing 
advisory  literature,  however,  is  by  the  agency  of  health 
visitors,  and  here  we  come  upon  what  is  probably  the 
most  important  development  of  contemporary  public 
health  work.  The  first  health  visitors  began  work  in 
Manchester  in  1862.  There  were  working  class  women 
employed  as  health  visitors  by  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  health  visitors 
began  to  be  directly  employed  by  sanitary  authorities. 
The  high  infantile  mortality  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  forced  the  whole  question  of  the 
waste  of  infant  life  prominently  before  the  public  and 
undoubtedly  gave  rise  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  health  visitors,  for  so  far  health  visitors  have  chiefly 
been  engaged  in  work  having  for  its  object  the  pre- 
vention of  infant  mortality.  The  first  health  visitors 
were  drawn  from  the  working  classes,  but  most  of  the 
visitors  now  employed  by  health  authorities  are  highly 
educated  women ;  many  have  had  a  university  training,  and 
some  five  or  six  are  fully  qualified  medical  practitioners. 

Health  Visiting. 

20.  The  main  function  of  the  health  visitor  is  to  visit 
the  homes  of  the  less  fortunate  members  of  the  community 
and  to  give  simple  practical  instruction  in  certain  matters 
of  personal  hygiene.  The  work  is  medical  in  character,  and 
it  should  always  be  done  under  competent  medical 
supervision.  It  is  chiefly  preventive,  but  by  no  means 
wholly  so,  for  in  personal  hygiene  it  is  no  more  possible 
to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  prevention  and  cure 
than  it  is  possible  to  mark  out  a  border  line  between 
health  and  disease.  Still,  it  is  true  that  the  health  visitor 
does  not  undertake  the  treatment  of  patients  who  are 
likely  to  be  seriously  ill.  It  is  her  duty  in  such  cases 
to  do  all  she  can  to  persuade  the  persons  in  charge  of  the 
patient  to  call  in  a  doctor.  From  a  public  health  point  of 
view  this  method  has  many  disadvantages.  In  the  first 
place  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  visitor  are  im- 
paired. In  those  cases  where  advice  is  most  needed  she 
can  do  little  but  recommend  that  a  doctor  should  be  sent 
for.  Her  ministrations  would  be  much  more  effective  if 
she  could  either  treat  the  patient  herself  (if  she  were 
qualified  medically,  as  is  sometimes  the  case)  or  call  in 
a  medical  colleague  from  the  Health  Department.  Secondly, 
the  advice  to  seek  medical  aid  is  often  not  a?ted  upon 
in  the  poorest  districts,  where  her  work  chiefly  lies.  The 
visitor  is  told  that  poor  people  cannot  afford  to  call  in  a 
doctor  for  every  little  thing,  and  should  she  venture  in  case 
of  necessity  to  suggest  that  the  services  of  the  Poor 
Law  doctors  might  be  sought,  she  runs  the  risk  of  receiving 
an  official  reprimand,  for  encouraging  pauperisation,  from 
the  Poor  Law  authority.  An  example  of  this  occurred 
in  Hampstead  some  three  years  ago.  In  the  early  part  of 
1904  there  was  an  epidemic  of  measles  in  Hampstead. 
The  number  of  cases  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  during  the  year  was  no  less  than  741, 
and  as  measles  is  not  a  notifiable  disease  it  is  probable 
that  the  total  number  of  cases  -was  much  greater.  The 
741  cases  actually  reported  were  visited  by  the  borough 
council's  lady  inspector,  who  gave  the  mothers  the  usual 
leaflet  on  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in  cases  of  measles, 
supplementing  the  prmted  directions  by  simple  practical 
advice  on  the  isolation  and  care  of  the  patient.  From  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  it  appears 
that  the  inspector  found  that  in  166  cases,  or  22"4  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  no  doctor  was  in  attendance  on  the 
patient.  In  cases  of  measles  it  is  specially  important  that 
the  patient  should  be  medically  attended,  for  the  result 
of  the  illness  greatly  depends  upon  the  care  and  treatment 
the  patient  receives,  and  the  inspector  was  instructed  by 
my  predecessor,  the  late  Dr.  Herbert  Littlejohn,  to  do  her 
best  to  persuade  the  parents  to  have  the  patients  medically 
attended,  and  in  those  cases  where  it  appeared  that 
medical  aid  could  not  be  secured  in  any  other  way,  to 
point  out  that  the  services  of  the  Poor  Law  doctors  were 
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available.  These  instructions  were  carried  out  with  the 
result  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  cases  of  measles  treated  by  the  Poor  Law  medical 
ofl&cer  in  the  district  of  Hampstead  in  which  the  disease 
was  chiefly  prevalent.  This  fact  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  guardians,  who  thereupon  caused  the  following 
letter  to  be  sent  to  the  inspector : — 

"  Offices  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 

"  Workhouse,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

"January  21  si,  1904 

"  Dear  Madam, — The  guardians  desire  me  to  inform  you 
that  the  assistant  relieving  officer  at  Kilburn  has  reported 
tliat  you  have  recommended  people  to  apply  for  the  aid 
«f  the  Poor  Law  in  Kilburn,  where  it  subsequently  ap- 
peared that  the  family  were  not  by  any  means  destitute. 
The  guardians  desire  me  to  point  out  to  you  the  impor- 
tajice  of  using  discretion  before  calling  upon  the  Poor  Law 
for  assistance  in  respect  of  medical  relief,  as  it  often 
happens  that  this  method  of  receiving  Poor  Law  relief 
by  poor  people  leads  in  the  end  to  the  loss  of  their  in- 
dependence. "Yours  faithfully, 

"{Signed)  H.  Westbury  Preston,  Cleric." 

Antagonism  between  Poor  Law  and 
Sanitary  Atjthobities. 

21.  The  incident  illustrates  the  antagonism,  from  the 
public  health  point  of  view,  of  the  forces  directing  the 
work  of  the  sanitary  authority  on  the  one  hand  and  that 
of  the  Poor  Law  authority  on  the  other  in  relation  to 
disease.    The  services  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
and  his  department  are  given  gratuitously,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  continually  to  extend 
the  field  over  which  those  services  are  operative.    In  so 
doing  he  is  encouraged  by  his  authority.    The  Poor  Law 
authority  on  the  other  hand  seek  to  restrict  the  work  of 
their  medical  officers,  apart  from  vaccination,  as  much  as 
possible.    Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  difference  there  is 
between  the  work  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  that 
of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  which  would  justify  the 
antagonistic  positions  taken  up  by  their  respective  autho- 
rities in  relation  to  the  extension  of  their  work.    It  is 
agreed  that  there  is  no  taint  of  pauperisation  in  the  minis- 
trations of  the  health  visitor  who,  visits  a  case  of  measles  to 
leave  the  printed  instructions  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  as  to  the  isolation  and  general  care  of  the  patient, 
and  to  explain  and  amplify  these  instructions  by  oral 
advice — to  tell  the  mother,  for  instance,  to  keep  the 
patient  warm  in  bed  in  a  room  apart  from  the  other 
members  of  the  family  and  to  keep  the  room  scrupulously 
clean  and  well  ventilated.    This  advice,  though  given 
gratuitously,  does  not  pauperise  ;  but  the  advice  of  the 
Poor  Law  doctor,  which  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  an  exten- 
sion of  that  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  as  conveyed 
by  the  health  visitor,  it  would  appear  does  pauperise.  I 
do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  as  to  what  is,  or 
what  is  not  pauperisation ;   but  I  am  very  strongly  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  greatly  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health  if  the  work  now  carried  out  by  lay  health 
visitors  in  relation  to  such  diseases  as  measles  and  whoop- 
ing cough  were  completed  by  the  visits  of  medical  health 
visitors,  who  would  supervise  the  entire  treatment  of  the 
patient.    The  same  may  be  said  of  consumption.  This 
disease,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  best  treated  in  a  sana- 
torium, at  all  events,  in  certain  stages  of  the  disease. 
Sanatorium  treatment  is  advisable  both  for  the  health  of 
the  patient  and  for  the  health  of  th?  community.  The 
need  for  sanatorium  treatment  varies,  however,  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  disease,  and  the  patient  should  there- 
fore be  kept  under  medical  observation  so  that  he  may 
know  when  to  seek  such  treatment,  and  in  any  case  it  is 
important  that  the  patient  should  be  medically  attended, 
for  the  treatment  proper  in  certain  stages  of  the  disease 
is  improper  in  others.    One  of  the  factors  in  the  success 
of  sanatorium  treatment  is  the  constant  medical  super- 
vision, which  enables  the  proper  treatment  to  be  adopted 
as  soon  as  it  is  needed.    Consumption  is  so  insidious  and 
deceptive  a  disease  from  the  subjective  point  of  view  that 
the  patient  alone  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  seek  medical 
advice  when  he  needs  it,  even  when  he  has  the  means  and 
opportunity  for  obtaining  such  advice,  which  the  poor 
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patient  in  many  cases  has  not  got.  In  Hampstead  an  ! 
excellently  planned  organisation  for  the  control  cf  con-  j 
sumption  has  been  gradually  built  up.  There  is  a  special  ' 
phthisis  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  i 
Hampstead  Health  Society  and  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  working  in  co-operation  with  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity and  the  Poor  Law  authority.  Cases  of  consumption  | 
are  investigated  ;  premises  are  disinfected  ;  the  patients 
are  visited,  their  progress  is  watched,  and  where  necessary 
they  are  assisted  in  various  ways.  This  work  is  valuable, 
but  it  falls  far  short  of  what  is  needed.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  an  adequate  number  of  voluntary 
workers  to  visit  the  cases,  although  Hampstead  contains 
a  large  population  of  leisured  persons,  many  of  whom 
might  be  expected  to  engage  willingly  in  useful  work 
of  this  kind.  The  patients  frequently  do  not  receive 
sufficient  medical  attendance.  Some  attend  occasionally 
at  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Mount  Vernon  hos- 
pital for  consumption,  but  this  department  is  in  Fitzroy 
Square,  which  is  too  far  away  adequately  to  serve  the 
needs  of  this  district.  It  is  necessary  for  the  committee 
to  be  informed  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  patients,  and  on  such  occasions  a  medical 
practitioner  is  asked  to  examine  the  patient  and  report 
to  the  committee.  This  system  of  reporting,  however, 
is  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  practitioner,  who  usually  reports  gratuitously,  and 
from  that  of  the  C3mmittee.  The  control  of  consump- 
tion would  be  very  much  more  efficient  if  the  poor  patients 
were  under  the  supervision  of  medical  health  visitor* 
attached  to  the  public  health  department. 

The  Prevention  of  Infantile  Mortality. 

22.  The  work  of  sanitary  authorities  in  the  promotion 
of  personal  hygiene  has  reached  its  fullest  development 
in  the  movement  for  the  prevention  of  infantile  mortality. 
It  is  in  work  of  this  kind  that  health  visitors  are  chiefly 
engaged,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  the  methods  of  health  visiting  have 
been  considerably  developed.  Formerly,  when  th& 
workers  were  fewer,  it  was  not  practicable  to  pay  more- 
than  one  or  perhaps  two  visits  to  each  mother,  but  at 
the  present  time  in  an  increasing  number  of  districts 
it  has  been  found  possible,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
paid  workers  and  by  the  employment  of  voluntary  health 
visitors  working  in  co-operation  with  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity, to  keep  each  baby  under  regular  supervision  until 
the  completion  of  the  first  year  of  life.  The  work  of 
health  visiting  in  relation  to  infantile  mortality  has  been 
most  fully  developed  in  Huddersfield,  where  the  two 
qualified  medical  women  employed  by  the  sanitary 
authority  have  been  reinforced  by  eighty  voluntary 
workers.  By  the  local  Act  of  1905  the  corporation  is 
informed  of  the  birth  of  every  child  born  in  the  borough 
within  forty-eight  lioiu-s  of  the  event,  and,  except  in 
those  cases  where  visiting  is  thought  to  be  unnecessary, 
each  horns  is  visited  by  one  of  the  Corporation's  medical 
visitors,  who  leaves  advisory  literature  and  gives  the 
usual  oral  instruction.  Subsequent  visits  are  regularly 
paid  by  the  voluntary  workers,  who  make  periodical 
reports,  and,  if  necessary,  invoke  the  aid  of  the  medical 
visitors.  The  whole  of  the  work  is  done  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

23.  The  work  of  the  health  visitors  is  of  great  valu» 
in  the  prevention  of  infantile  mortality,  but  it  is  don» 
under  serious  disadvantages.  The  ailments  of  baby- 
hood are  sudden  in  onset  and  may  very  soon  become 
grave,  and  it  is  important  that  competent  medical  attend- 
ance should  be  promptly  secured.  In  these  circiun- 
stances  it  is  the  duty  of  the  health  visitor  to  urge  the 
mother  to  call  in  a  doctor,  and  at  this  point  difficulties 
often  arise  that  tend  to  neutralise  the  good  effect  of  the 
health  visitors'  ministrations.  Among  the  poor  the 
doctor  is  often  either  not  called  in  at  all,  or  not  until 
the  baby  has  become  seriously  ill,  or,  having  been  called 
in,  he  too  frequently  gives  directions  which  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  advice  of  the  health  visitor.  For 
medical  attendance  the  poor  depend  largely  upon  medical 
practitioners  in  the  lowest  rank  of  practice,  who  are 
popularly  known  as  "  sixpermy  doctors,"  and  the  influence 
exercised  by  these  practitioners  frequently  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties  the  health  visitor  has  to  meet. 
Health  visitors  are  accustomed  to  advise  that  hand- 
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fed  babies  should  be  fed  upon  cows'  milk,  and  not  upon 
condensed  milk  and  patent  foods ;  that  a  nursing  mother 
should  not  take  alcohol ;  that  a  nursing  mother  who  is 
unable  to  suckle  her  child  entirely  should  supplement  her 
milk  with  cows'  milk  instead  of  weaning  the  baby  alto- 
gether on  the  ground  that  the  "  milks  -Ball  not  mix." 
This  advice  is  frequently  contradicted  by  the  "  sixpenny 
doctor,"  as  all  who  have  had  exptrience  of  health  visiting 
can  testify.  I  have  even  known  practitioners  to  advise 
the  use  of  the  long-tubed  feeding  bottle.  In  this  way 
the  educational  effect  of  the  health  visitors'  work  is  very 
seriously  impaired.  Our  efforts  in  the  prevention  of 
infantile  mortality  would  be  made  very  much  more 
effective  if  health  visitors  were  enabled  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  medical  visitors  attached  to  the  public  health 
department  and  responsible  to  that  department  for  the 
advice  they  would  give. 

Mtt.k  Depots. 

24.  The  municipal  milk  depot  represents  another  im- 
portant extension  of  modem  public  health  work.  Since 
1899  some  twenty  municipalities,  St.  Helens  being  the 
first,  have  established  depots  for  the  supply  of  specially 
prepared  milk  for  those  unfortunate  infants  for  whom 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  be  fed  by  hand.  The  work 
of  the  institutions  has  been  much  misunderstood.  In 
some  quarters  they  have  been  regarded  as  representing 
nothing  more  than  an  unregulated  outburst  of  "  muni- 
cipal trading,"  as  merely  so  many  places  where  bottles 
of  more  or  less  sterilised  milk  are  handed  out  over  muni- 
cipal counters.  What  the  municipal  milk  depot  really 
does  represent  is  an  extension  of  the  supervision  of  baby- 
rearing  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  sanitary  authority. 
In  a  well-conducted  depot  the  milk  is  supplied  only  to 
those  mothers  who  can  produce  good  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  the  baby's  natural  nourishment.  A  careful  record  is 
kept  of  each  child,  for  whose  varying  needs  the  milk  is 
modified  as  occasion  requires,  and  the  homes  of  the 
children  are  periodically  visited  by  health  visitors  who 
endeavour  to  secure  a  proper  use  of  the  milk.  Efforts  are 
made  to  induce  the  mothers  to  bring  their  babies  regularly 
to  the  depot  in  order  that  the  progress  of  the  babies  may 
be  gauged  by  the  best  practicable  test  of  infant  well- 
being,  namely,  periodical  weighing,  and  in  some  depots 
the  milk  is  not  supplied  unless  this  condition  is  fulfilled. 
The  milk  depot  is  a  clinique,  not  a  milk  shop ;  and  the 
work  of  the  milk  depots  would  be  much  more  valuable 
if  it  were  extended  on  its  more  purely  medical  side. 
When  I  had  charge  of  the  Battersea  milk  depot  I  attended 
two  afternoons  a  week  at  a  room  at  one  of  the  public 
baths,  where  the  babies  fed  upon  the  depot  milk  were 
brought  by  their  mothers  to  be  weighed.  In  this  way 
I  was  able  to  estimate  the  progress  of  the  babies  and  to 
vary  from  time  to  time  the  quantity  and  modifications 
of  the  milk  to  suit  their  varying  needs.  Beyond  altering 
the  milk,  however,  I  made  no  attempt  to  treat  the  babies 
medically,  although  my  advice  was  frequently  asked  by 
the  mothers.  In  the  French  institutions,  the  Consultation 
de  Nourrissons  and  the  Goutte  de  Lait,  from  which  oui 
milk  depots  are  derived,  the  babies  are  medically  treated, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  these  institutions  are  more 
effective  than  the  milk  depot. 

The  MiDwrvES  Act. 

25.  The  Midwives  Act  is  being  made  an  instrument  of 
great  value  in  the  prevention  of  infantile  mortality.  About 
one-half  of  the  total  births  in  England  and  Wales  take 
place  under  the  care  of  midwives,  and  in  an  increasing 
number  of  districts  the  sanitary  authority  is  instructing 
the  midwives  in  the  principles  and  details  of  infant 
management  so  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  advise 
the  mothers  they  attend. 

26.  In  these  modern  developments  of  public  health  work 
relating  to  infantile  mortality — in  the  early  notification 
of  births,  the  supervision  of  midwives,  in  the  distribution 
of  advisory  Uterature,  in  systematic  health  visiting  and 
in  the  work  of  the  infants'  milk  depots,  we  perceive  the 
sanitary  authority  exercising  a  more  and  more  intimate 
control  over  the  conditions  of  infant  life.  Public  health 
authorities  are  building  up  a  system  of  advisory  super- 
vision of  child-rearing — midwives,  nurses  and  mothers  are 
being  educated  by  the  authority  in  the  things  that  are 


necessary  for  healthy  infant  life.  These  measures  are 
already  having  a  considerable  effect  on  infantile  mor- 
tality, and  they  would  be  still  more  effective  if  the  sani- 
tary authority  could  provide  medical  treatment  for  those 
sick  infants  who  at  the  present  time  are  either  not  treated 
at  all,  or  who  come  under  the  treatment  of  ill-informed 
and  irresponsible  practitioners. 

Sanitary  Authorities  are  largely  engaged 
IN  the  Treatment  of  Disease. 

27.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  extension  of  the  work 
of  the  sanitary  authority  on  the  lines  I  have  indicated 
would  introduce  a  new  principle  in  public  health  adminis- 
tration, by  making  the  authority  responsible  for  the  treat- 
ment as  well  as  for  the  prevention  of  disease.  But  at  the 
present  time  sanitary  authorities  are  extensively  engaged 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Large  numbers  of  patients 
are  treated  in  public  fever  hospitals,  in  asylums,  and  in 
sanatoria  for  consumptives,  and  the  number  so  treated  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Moreover,  the  Public  Health  Act 
empowers  any  sanitary  authority  to  provide  hospitals 
for  diseases  other  than  the  communicable  diseases,  and 
also  "  to  provide  a  temporary  supply  of  medicine  and 
medical  assistance  for  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  their 
district."  The  Cleansing  of  Persons  Act,  1897,  empowers 
the  sanitary  authority  to  treat  cases  of  pediculosis,  and 
an  increasing  use  is  being  made  of  this  Act,  especially 
for  the  treatment  of  school  children.  Cases  of  ringworm 
in  school  children  are  also  beginning  to  be  treated  by  the 
sanitary  authority.  In  Manchester  (and  possibly  in 
other  districts)  during  the  summer  dia  rhoea  season 
diarrhoea  medicine  is  distributed  gratuitously  at  the 
city  police  stations,  and  in  many  districts  diphtheria 
antitoxin  is  supplied  free  by  the  sanitary  authority. 
Free  diagnosis  is,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  an  im- 
portant feature  in  modern  public  health  administration, 
and  much  of  the  work  of  health  visiting  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, treatment.  From  whatever  point  we  view  the  ques- 
tion there  is  no  doubt  that  the  treatment  of  disease  is  an 
important  part  of  modem  public  health  work. 

28.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  conditions  that  constitute  "  prevention  "  and  those 
that  constitute  "  cure "  Even  that  aspect  of  public 
health  work  which  is  regarded  as  most  definitely 
preventive  has  also  its  therapeutic  side.  The  removal 
of  unwholesome  conditions  of  environment  undoubtedly 
tends  to  prevent  healthy  persons  from  becoming  sick  ; 
but  it  also  tends  to  help  sick  persons  to  become  well. 
And  the  "  cure  "  of  a  sick  person  tends  to  prevent  disease 
in  that  person,  and,  if  the  disease  be  communicable,  in 
other  persons  also.  Such  conditions  as  diabetes,  granular 
kidney,  and  aneurism  are  not  necessarily  diseases.  If 
the  condition  is  recognised  early  and  the  patient  adopts 
the  proper  regimen  the  symptoms  that  really  constitute 
the  disease  may  be  postponed  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  feature  that  best  distinguishes  the  medical  work 
of  the  sanitary  authority  is,  not  that  it  is  preventive  as 
opposed  to  curative,  but  that  it  is  educational.  Among 
the  poor  diseases  are  regarded  as  mysterious  entities  to 
be  exorcised  with  bottles  of  medicine  and  boxes  of  pills 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  conditions  of  medical 
practice  in  the  poorer  districts  do  not  greatly  tend  to 
remove  this  impression.  The  sanitary  authority,  how- 
ever, seeks  to  diffuse  more  enhghtened  ideas  of  disease. 
It  endeavours  to  popularise  the  conception  of  disease 
as  something  that  depends  largely  on  conditions  which 
can  be  explained  in  simple  language  and  which  can  be 
prevented.  It  strives  not  only  to  remove  unhealthy, 
conditions  of  environment,  but  also  to  explain  and  in- 
culcate the  importance  of  defective  personal  hygiene 
as  a  factor  in  the  causation  of  disease.  The  social  value 
of  this  educational  work  upon  which  sanitary  authorities 
are  now  engaged  is  great  and  it  would  be  much  enhanced 
if  it  were  extended  on  its  more  purely  medical  side.  The 
physician  can  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  habits' 
and  mode  of  life  of  his  patient,  and  the  services  of  the 
physician  employed  on  the  lines  on  which  sanitary  authori- 
ties are  now  working  could  be  made  an  educational  force 
of  immense  value  making  for  the  raising  of  the  standard 
of  life  of  the  poor.  I  should  welcome  therefore  a  wide 
extension  of  the  work  of  health  visiting.  The  number 
of  official  health  visitors  should  be  increased  and  a 
greater  use  should  be  made  of  the  services  of  voluntary 
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health  visitors  working  in  co-operation  with  the  sanitary 
authority  on  the  methods  adopted  in  Huddersfield  and 
in  Hampstead.  In  addition  there  should  be  attached 
to  the  public  health  department  an  adequate  number 
of  medical  practitioners,  male  and  female,  who  would 
supplement  where  necessary  the  work  of  the  non-medical 
visitors  ;  and  the  duties  of  all  these  workers  should  be 
carried  out  on  the  principle  that  now  actuates  the  work 
of  the  sanitary  authority,  the  principle,  namely,  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  community  that  public  medical 
work  should  be  developed  to  a  maximum  and  not  restricted 
to  a  minimum  as  is  now  the  aim  of  the  Poor  Law  authority. 
Such  a  system  would  bring  to  light  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  communicable  diseases  that  now  escape  dis- 
covery, and  it  would,  therefore,  make  our  control  of  such 
diseases  much  more  effective.  It  would  lead  to  the  timely 
detection  and  competent  treatment  of  many  cases  of 
non-communicable  diseases  which  now  for  the  lack  of 
such  detection  and  treatment  inflict  a  heavj'  loss  on  the 
conimunity.  More  important  still,  the  efforts  of  such  a 
body  of  workers  would  form  a  social  force  of  considerable 
magnitude  tending  to  the  promotion  of  wholesome  habits 
and  therefore  to  the  formation  of  character.  The  establish- 
ment of  such  a  system  would  involve  no  new  departure 
on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  authority ;  it  would  merely 
be  an  extension,  on  existing  lines,  of  work  that  has 
already  been  considerably  developed.  And  the  best 
way  of  establishing  such  a  system  would  be  by  the  trans- 
ference to  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  medical  work 
now  undertaken  by  the  Poor  Law  authority. 

Disadvantage  of  Medical  Clitbs. 

•29.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  the  advantages  I 
have  indicated  could  be  secured  if  the  poor  could  be 
induced  to  make  a  much  more  extended  use  of  medical 
clubs  and  friendly  societies.  I  am  very  strongly  of 
opinion  that  these  advantages  could  not  be  so  secured. 
In  the  first  place  large  numbers  of  the  poor  do  not  be- 
long to  clubs  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  method  short  of 
sheer  compulsion  which  would  induce  a  sufificient  number 
to  join.  Those  of  the  poor  for  whom  medical  attendance 
is  most  needed,  both  for  their  own  welfare  and  for  that 
of  the  commimity,  are  precisely  those  who  are  least  likely 
to  join  clubs  ;  and  the  careful  workman  who  regularly 
pays  his  club  subscription  has  not  only  to  pay  for  his 
own  medical  attendance,  but,  as  a  ratepayer,  he  has  to 
bear  his  portion  of  the  expense  incurred  by  the  com- 
munity in  medically  attending  his  less  careful  or  less 
fortimate  neighbour,  and  in  dealing  with  the  disease 
spread  by  patients  who  have  not  come  under  medical 
observation.  Secondly,  the  conditions  imder  which 
club  practice  is  now  carried  on  are  so  unsatisfactory  that 
the  interests  of  the  community  would  not  be  furthered 
by  an  extension  of  the  system.  To  the  medical  pro- 
fession club  practice  is  most  distasteful.  No  practi- 
tioner remains  a  club  doctor  any  longer  than  he  can 
possibly  help.  The  disadvantages  of  club  practice  con- 
stitute a  burning  question  for  the  medical  profession  at 
the  present  time.  In  various  parts  of  the  country, 
practitioners  are  banding  together  to  resist  what  are 
spoken  of  as  the  "  sweating  "  methods  of  the  clubs,  and 
the  weapon  of  the  strike  (with  the  concomitant  ostracism 
of  the  "blackleg")  is  being  freely  employed  by  these 
associations  of  medical  practitioners  in  their  struggle 
for  better  conditions  of  club  practice.  Moreover,  the 
"  club  doctor  "  is  not  infrequently  regarded  as  an  inferior 
kind  of  practitioner.  I  have  known  several  cases  where 
members  of  clubs  on  the  occurrence  of  serious  illness  in 


themselves  or  their  families,  have  discarded  the  services 
of  the  club  doctor  and  incurred  the  expense  of  employing 
a  private  practitioner.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  asked  by 
a  workman  whether  I  thought  a  "  club  doctor  "  was 
competent  to  treat  a  case  of  scarlet  fever.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  club  patients  do  not  receive  the 
care  and  attention  that  is  bestowed  upon  private  patients. 
A  successful  practitioner  either  gets  rid  of  his  club  patients 
altogether  or  he  transfers  them  to  his  junior  partner  or 
assistant  who  as  a  rule  is  much  too  over-worked  to  give 
the  necessary  time  and  attention  to  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  the  cases.  From  my  own  experience  in 
club  practice  I  can  testify  to  the  extremely  unsatisfactory 
conditions  under  which  it  is  carried  on.  The  examina- 
tion of  a  patient  should  be  conducted  on  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Trousseau,  "  Interrogate  all  the  func- 
tions," but  in  a  busy  club  practice  it  is  impossible  to 
interrogate  even  one  function  with  sufficient  care. 

30.  Moreover,  I  consider  the  treatment  of  patients 
in  "  surgeries  "  and  out-patient  departments  is  unsatis- 
factory. There  are  certain  diseases  for  which  institu- 
tional treatment  is  desirable  and  patients  suffering  from 
those  diseases  should  be  treated  in  institutions.  In  all 
other  cases,  however,  the  patient  should  be  treated  in 
his  own  home.  The  long  waiting  in  the  crowded  waiting 
rooms  at  the  doctor's  "  surgery "  or  the  hospital  out- 
patient department  tends  to  spread  infectious  disease, 
to  injure  the  health  of  the  patient  and  to  cause  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  time,  which  in  many  cases  inflicts  in- 
convenience or  even  actual  loss  on  the  poor.  Moreover, 
the  doctor  should  take  account  of  the  home  conditions 
of  the  patient.  In  the  home  there  are  various  influences 
which  assist  or  retard  recovery,  and  the  doctor  should 
make  himself  acquainted  as  far  as  possible  with  those 
conditions  and  endeavour  to  modify  them  in  the  interest 
of  the  patient.  For  instance,  sanitary  defects  should 
be  reported  to  the  sanitary  authority,  and  advice  should 
be  given  as  to  the  due  sanitary  ordering  of  the  home.  The 
overworked  club  doctor,  however,  has  time  for  none 
of  these  things.  He  reduces  his  domiciliary  work  as 
much  as  possible  and  encourages  the  patients  to  come 
up  to  his  surgery  for  treatment,  and  it  is  extremely  rare 
for  him  to  report  anything  to  the  sanitary  authority 
except  cases  of  notifiable  infectious  disease.  I  do  not 
see,  therefore,  how  an  extension  of  club  practice  could  lead 
to  that  co-ordination  of  the  various  agencies  dealing 
with  disease  that  is  so  much  needed  for  the  health  of  the 
community ;  and  as  an  educational  force  it  could  in  no 
sense  become  a  substitute  for  the  work  of  that  co-ordinated 
body  of  medical  and  lay  health  workers  which  I  have 
indicated  as  forming  a  necessary  development  of  the 
function  of  the  public  health  department  of  the  sanitary 
authority. 

3L  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  "  self-supporting  " 
character  of  a  medical  club  is  largely  an  illusion.  There 
are  many  diseases  that  a  club  doctor  does  not  attempt 
to  treat.  The  vast  majority  of  notifiable  cases  of  infectious 
disease,  lunacy,  and  an  increasing  number  of  cases  of 
tuberculosis  are  treated  in  rate-supported  institutions. 
Abdominal  surgery,  ophthalmic  surgery,  any  surgical 
operation  except  the  most  trivial,  and  many  other 
conditions  are  treated  in  hospitals  that  are  supported  by 
private  charity.  If  these  institutions  were  not  available, 
clubs  and  provident  dispensaries  could  not  be  conducted 
on  their  present  conditions,  and,  therefore,  it  is  true  to 
say  that,  in  a  sense,  these  so-called  "  self-supporting " 
medical  agencies  are  partly  supported  by  the  rates  and 
partly  by  private  charity. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR,  BY  HARRY 
COOPER  PATTIN,  DOCTOR  IN  MEDICINE,  MASTER  OF  ARTS,  BACHELOR  IN 
SURGERY,  AND  DIPLOMATS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CAMBRIDGE,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  NORWICH  AND 
COUNTY  OF  THE  SAME.     (JANUARY,  1907). 


1.  I  have  had  fourteen  years'  experience  of  public 
health  work  (in  York  and  Norwich)  with  charge  of  cor- 
poration hospitals  for  infectious  diseases.  Three  years' 
experience  as  a  resident  medical  officer  at  the  York 
Public  Dispensary,  six  months  as  acting  medical  officer 
to  the  York  Union  Infirmary  (during  illness  of  incumbent), 
and  six  weeks  of  rural  Poor  Law  medical  work,  including 
care  of  small  infirmary,  in  Hampshire.  Have  been  re- 
tained as  expert  witness  by  the  Treasury,  the  London, 
and  the  Norfolk  County  Councils  ;  have  collated  and 
redacted  the  annual  reports  of  its  rural  medical  officers  of 
health  for  the  latter  body,  and  am  a  writer  of  improvident 
"contributions  toward  a  rationale  in  national  healthiness." 

2.  The  Norwich  City  Council  is  the  local  sanitary 
authority,  and  conducts  its  work  by  the  agency  of  com- 
mittees of  its  members  to  whom  it  delegates  its  powers. 
Such  operations  as  it  carries  out  for  giving  medical  as- 
sistance and  advice  to  the  population  committed  to  its 
care  are  directed  by  its  Health  Committee.  It  provides 
an  asylum  for  the  treatment  of  its  insane  poor  which  has 
accommodation  for  450  patients. 

3.  It  provides  a  medical  officer  of  health,  who  devotes 
his  whole  time  to  his  duties,  and  is  its  principal  executive 
health  officer,  and  an  assistant  (whole  time)  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  who  acts  as  bacteriologist.  It  also  pro- 
vides an  isolation  hospital  for  the  reception  and  treatment 
of  certain  infectious  diseases,  limited  at  present  to  cases 
of  scarlet  fever,  enteric  fever  and  diphtheria,  and  also  a 
special  hospital  for  the  separate  treatment  of  small -pox. 
In  connection  with  the  aforementioned  isolation  hospital 
it  provides  a  staff  of  trained  nurses. 

4.  Patients  are  received  into  these  institutions  without 
regard  being  paid  to  their  social  status  or  pecuniary 
resources.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  who  is  also  medical  superintendent  of  the  cor- 
poration hospitals,  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
community  that  a  person  afflicted  with  one  or  other  of  the 
above-mentioned  diseases  be  removed  to,  and  treated  in 
the  corporation  hospitals,  that  course  is  foOowed.  No 
charge  is  made  for  such  treatment  unless  some  special 
privilege  is  desired,  such  as  a  separate  ward. 

5.  The  corporation  uses  a  very  considerable  amoimt  of 
antitoxin  outside  of  its  hospital,  partly  in  the  curative 
treatment  of  such  cases  of  diphtheria  as  it  cannot,  for 
various  reasons,  admit  into  its  isolation  hospital ;  but 
chiefly  in  preventive  treatment ;  it  being  the  practice  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  when  diphtheria  is  notified 
in  a  household,  besides  removing  the  notified  member,  to 
give  prophylactic  injections  of  anti-toxin  to  the  other 
members  of  the  household  ;  a  practice  which  he  has  found 
to  be  very  effective  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

6.  Some  few  years  ago  the  medical  officer  of  health 
suggested  that  the  guardians  should  supply  their  medical 
officers  with  anti-toxin  so  as  to  secure  the  promptest 
possible  apphcation  of  that  remedy  to  any  cases  of  diph- 
theria which  came  under  their  notice  ;  the  guardians 
however,  did  not  act  upon  the  suggestion,  and  more 
recently  the  medical  officer  of  health  has  offered  to  re- 
supply  to  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers  any  anti-toxin 
they  may  use  to  Poor  Law  diphtheria  patients.  This 
proffer,  so  far,  has  been  very  slightly  acted  upon  ;  the 
reason  being  the  fact  that  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers 
do  not  appear  to  carry  anti-toxin  with  them,  and  content 
themselves  with  notifjring  the  existence  of  diphtheria 
to  the  medical  officer  of  health  (the  said  officers,  of  course, 
eommonly  do  not  know  beforehand  the  nature  of  the  case 
they  are  called  to),  a  procedure  which  always  involves 
delay,  and  sometimes  danger  to  the  patient,  and  is 
costly  to  the  community,  inasmuch  as  in  combatting 
diphtheria  early  injection  of  anti-toxin  is  of  the  utmost 
importance ;  delay  meaning  diminished  efficacy  of  the 
treatment  and  usually  a  more  lingering  convalescence. 
The  medical  officer  of  health  has  been  appUed  to  by 


medical  practitioners  to  supply  anti-toxin  for  the  treat- 
ment of  club  and  also  of  private  patients.  In  respect 
of  the  former  the  claim  has  been  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  payments  made  per  head  by  club  patients  do  not  cover 
the  cost  of  anti-toxin  ;  and  he  knows  of  instances  where 
money  for  the  purchase  of  anti-toxin  has  been  furnished 
by  the  friends  of  a  patient. 

7.  The  direct  operations  of  the  sanitary  authority 
for  medically  assisting  the  poor  in  respect  of  infectious 
diseases  are  at  present  restricted  to  the  treatment  of  cases 
of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  enteric  fever  and  small-pox, 
with  the  consequential  disinfection  of  bedding,  clothing, 
rooms,  etc.  It  makes  no  special  provision  for  the  treat- 
ment of  other  infectious  ailment  such  as  measles,  German 
measles,  whooping  cough,  chicken-pox  and  mumps  nor 
for  the  tuberculous  diseases,  nor  for  such  contagious 
diseases  as  scabies,  and  the  pediculi,  nor  for  venereal 
diseases. 

8.  The  Health  Committee  has  under  consideration  a 
proposal  to  schedule  phthisis  among  the  notifiable  diseases  ; 
about  120  deaths  occur  from  this  disease  annually.  The 
medical  officer  of  health  since  1894  (at  Budapest  Interna- 
tional Congress),  has  advocated  the  notification  of  all  the 
tuberculous  diseases. 

9.  The  indirect  operations  of  the  sanitary  authority 
for  medically  assisting  the  poor  are  less  easy  to  describe 
because  they  include  preventive  rather  than  curative 
methods,  and  from  this  standpoint  may  be  said  to  include 
practically  its  whole  work.  Selecting  those  elements 
which  bear  more  directly  upon  points  raised  by  the  Com- 
mission's reference  as  being  those  upon  which  it  wishes  to 
be  informed,  the  most  important  method  by  means  of 
which  the  sanitaiy  authority  gives  aid  to  the  poor  is,  in 
my  judgment,  through  home  visitation  by  its  women 
inspectors.  These  women  (there  are  two  employed),*  are 
fully  qualified  sanitary  inspectors — i.e.,  they  hold  the 
qualifying  certificate  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute 
and  in  addition  each  is  a  fully  quahfied  midwife — a 
circumstance  of  which  the  medical  officer  of  health  avails 
himself  in  carrpng  out  the  Midwives  Act,  as  he  makes, 
use  of  these  women  in  instituting  enquiries  respecting 
still-births,  premature  births,  e'.c,  and  in  inspecting 
the  bedrooms  of  midwives.  It  is  the  duty  of  these 
women  to  visit  the  homes  in  which  births  are  registered 
(incidentally  the  mechcal  officer  of  health  calls  attention 
to  the  need  of  making  registration  of  birth  within  forty- 
eight  hours  obligatory),!  and  to  give  such  counsel  and 
advice  as  they  may  deem  suitable  as  to  the  management 
and  feeding  of  the  child — their  instructions  being  to  en- 
courage feeding  from  the  breast  wherever  this  is  prac- 
ticable— also  to  advise  them  other  as  to  the  management 
of  herself.  If  anyone  be  ill  and  no  doctor  called  in,  they 
are  instructed  to  see  that  steps  are  taken  to  secure  medical 
assistance  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  They  give 
advice  as  to  nursing,  and  often  suggest  that  application  be 
made  for  the  service  of  a  district  or  parish  nurse  if  such, 
be  available,  or  suggest  removal  of  a  sick  person  to  a 
hospital,  etc.,  sometimes  they  procure  orders  entitling  a 
patient  to  hospital  treatment,  special  relief,  etc.  Last  year 
they  so  procured  150  of  such  orders,  chiefly  for  ailing  women 
and  sick  children. 

10.  During  the  last  year  these  women  inspectors  made 
visits  to  over  5,000  poor-class  houses,  and  made  over 
4,000  revisits.  They  thus  became  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  these  dwellings  contained  nearly  3,000  ailmg 
persons.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  house- 
holders were  either  out  of  work  or  on  short  time.  They 
inspected  nearly  4,000  infants  {i.e.,  children  under  one  year 
of  age),  and  report  that  of  these,  1,984  were  being  fed  from 


*  Now  (1908),  four. 

t  Notification  of  Births  Act  has  since  been  adopted. 
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the  breast,  884  fed  from  the  breast  supplemented  by  sop, 
162  fed  entirely  on  sop  (with  a  spoon),  799  were  fed 
with  long  tube,  and  314  with  short  tube  feeding  bottles. 
1,423  infants  were  more  or  less  ill.  Of  the  mothers,  2,307 
they  reported  to  be  healthy,  647  healthy,  but  not  strong, 
140  very  delicate,  113  badly  nourished,  and  551  who 
either  went  out  to  work,  or  took  in  work  at  home.  On 
their  recommendations  seventy-two  infants  were  supplied 
(by  the  corporation)  with  dried  milk  powder  with,  on  the 
whole,  very  satisfactory  results. 

11.  These  women  inspectors  distribute  printed  direc- 
tions for  the  feeding  of  infants,  and  cards  of  instructions 
to  persons  suffering  from  phthisis  for  the  medical  officer  of 
health.  They  call  at  the  homes  to  see  patients  discharged 
from  the  isolation  hospital,  and  exercise  a  certain  super- 
vision over  them.  They  visit  the  workrooms  and  abodes 
of  all  female  out-workei's.  Without  being  able  to  furnish 
statistical  evidence,  they  inform  the  medical  officer  of 
health  that  they  think  a  good  deal  of  overlapping  of 
relief,  or,  more  precisely,  rotation  of  relief  takes  place. 
(Their  attention  hitherto  has  not  been  directed  specifically 
to  this  matter.) 

12.  The  work  done  by  these  women  is  regarded  as 
being  very  valuable  by  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and 
if  it  were  developed  and  systematised  women  health 
visitors  could  be  made  use  of  to  obtain  early  information 
of  the  existence  of  illness  of  all  kinds — to  supply  what 
may  be  termed  medical  "  first  aid,"  to  supervise  and 
supplement  home  nursing,  feeding  of  and  cookery  for  the 
ailing,  and  generally  to  propagate  a  practical  knowledge 
■of  home  hygiene. 

13.  The  Poor  Law  authority — to  which  the  Com- 
mission is  referred  for  detailed  information — the  Poor 
Law  authority  in  Norwich  provides  an  infirmary  for  its 
sick,  with  a  medical  officer  (non-resident)  and  nurses,  etc. 
It  divides  the  city  into  eight  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  medical  aid,  and  assigns  each  of  these  districts  to 
a  medical  officer.  These  medical  officers  are  all  in  general 
practice,  and  the  Poor  Law  medical  aid  is  afforded  by 
them  as  part  of  their  ordinary  work.  I  arn  not  aware  that 
the  Poor  Law  authority  provides  any  staff  of  trained 
nurses  systematically  to  attend  upon  its  patients  who 
are  treated  in  their  own  homes,  the  need  of  which  is 
in  my  judgment  great,  though  I  believe  it  does  pay  for 
the  services  of  a  nurse  or  nurses  in  special  cases.  It  gives 
very  handsome  subventions  to  the  local  hospitals,  etc., 
by  rating  them  at  a  nominal  figure  ;  and  thus  may  be 
said  indirectly  to  aid  in  providing  medical  aid  for  those 
who  receive  treatment  at  these  institutions. 

14.  [Norwich  swarms  with  endowed  charities,  adminis- 
tered adventitiously ;  but  as  these  deal  rather  with  relief 
than  with  medical  assistance,  your  Commission  will  be 
able  to  furnish  itself  with  full  information  respecting  them 
by  making  application  to  the  Charity  Commission  (which 
has  been  holding  a  local  inquiry  recently)  ;  the  writer 
only  alludes  to  these  charities  because  he  is  shrewdly  of 
opinion  that,  if  they  were  pooled,  a  very  considerable  sum 
might  very  properly  be  applied  to  the  provision  of  medical 
aid.] 

15.  The  Norwich  Society  for  Relieving  the  Sick  Poor. — 
This  is  a  society  which  fixrnishes  medical  aid  to  the  poor 
not  directly  in  the  form  of  treatment,  but  in  the  shape  of 
special  appliances,  instruments,  etc.  Last  year,  besides 
giving  relief  in  money  to  1,934  people  at  their  own  homes, 
this  society  supplied  surgical  appliances,  etc.,  to  forty- 
seven  persons  at  a  cost  of  £28  5s.  lid.,  and  expended 
£79  9s.  2d.  in  providing  nurses,  milk,  and  food,  in  helping 
maternity  cases,  and  in  assisting  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
invalids  at  convalescent  homes.  The  society  has  bags  of 
linen  and  sheets,  air  cushions,  water  beds,  hot  water 
bottles,  bed  rests,  crutches,  etc.,  which  it  lends  to  sick 
persons.  It  is  catholic  in  its  operations  (except  that  it 
will  not  relieve  vagrants,  nor  give  money  to  an  immarried 
woman  on  her  confinement)  and  does  not  exclude  from 
the  benefit  of  its  operations  persons  in  receipt  of  Poor 
Law  relief.  Its  general  secretary  is  of  opinion  that  thera 
has  been,  and  is  still,  a  great  amount  of  overlapping  of 
relief  in  Norwich.  (A  copy  of  the  society's  last  annual 
report,  in  which  are  embodied  its  rules,  is  forwarded.)* 

IG.  Norwich  District  Visiting  Society. — A  provident 
and  charity  society  having  for  its  objects  : — 

( 1 )  Relief  of  the  deserving  and  necessitous  poor. 

(2)  The  encouragement  of  provident  habits. 

(3)  The  discouragement  of  mendicity. 
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(A  copy  of  its  last  report  transmitted.)* 

17.  Norwich  Charity  Organisation  Society. — Established 
eight  years.  Dealt  last  year  with  262  cases.  Report 
transmitted.  Secretary  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  overlapping  of  relief  in  Norwich. 

18.  Norwich  Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association. — A 
new  society,  established  only  in  December  last,  to  secure 
supervision  of  invalid  children,  aid  in  furnishing  crutches 
and  implements  to  cripples,  etc.  Will  work  very  much  on 
Charity  Organisation  Society  lines. 

19.  The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital. — Supported 
from  voluntary  contributions,  donations,  endowments 
etc.  A  general  hospital  of  a  fine  type  with  220  beds 
and  a  largely  attended  out-patient  department.  The 
medical  aid  afforded  at  this  institution  is  given  gratuitously, 
contributions  being  accepted,  but  not  claimed  from 
patients.  This  hospital  aids  the  sanitary  authority  by 
admitting  a  few  cases  of  enteric  fever,  and  cases  of  diph- 1, 
theria,  if  these  be  in  urgent  need  of  tracheotomy.  1,113  ci 
Norwich  citizens  were  treated  in  the  wards  of  this 
hospital  last  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  some  8,000  g" 
were  treated  as  out-patients.  Dr.  Burton  Fanning  tells  p', 
me  that,  from  enquiries  made  among  a  proportion  of 
the  out-patients,  it  is  estimated  that  over  50  per  cent, 
of  the  out-patients  have  club  doctors  of  their  own,  that 
rather  less  than  20  per  cent,  probably  would  have  made 
some  such  provision  for  themselves  if  the  hospital  did  not  i 
exist,  and  that  about  30  per  cent,  are  unable  to  afford  , 
to,  or  otherwise  are  unable  to  join  a  club,  and  would  be 
dependent  upon  the  Poor  Law  doctor  were  it  not  for  the  j 
hospital.  There  is,  in  his  opinion,  little  ground  for 
believing  that  the  hospital  is  used  improperly  by  people  l 
able  to  pay  fees  to  private  doctors. 

N.B. — This  hospital  is  now  soliciting  and  obtains  con- 
tributions fiom  rural  boards  of  guardians.    Last  year  it  i 
roocived  from  this  source  £220.    (The  handsome  if  indirect 
subvention  it  receives  from  the  Norwich  guardians  in  the 
shape  of  a  nominal  rating  has  been  referred  to  already.)  ; 

20.  Jenny  Lind  Infirmary  for  Sick  Children  derives  its  j 
income  from  endowments,  donations  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions.   Last  year  it  treated  367  patients  in  its  wards    i  a 
—292  of  them  Norwich  people— and  about  2,000  in  its  out-  29  (JoiT 
patient  department.    The  proportion  of  these  who  were  ^'i' 
Norwich  people  is  not  known,  probably  four-fifths.    1,741  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  out-patients  were  new  patients,  i.e.,  not  carried  over 
from  the  preceding  year.    Treatment  is  gratuitous,  certain  i ;  i  as  ( 
conditions  as  to  "  recommendations  "   being  complied  pa  nt?. 
with.    (Copy  of  "  terms  of  admission  "  forwarded,  p.  2  of 
Annual  Report.)*  The  "  terms  of  admission  "  will  guide  as 
to  class  of  patient. 

21.  The  Norwich  Dispensary  gives  medical  aid  (advice 
and  treatment)  at  the  dispensary,  and  in  the  homes  of  its 
patients.    Last  year  7,073  patients  were  treated  at  the  7 , 
dispensary,  and  2,751  visits  were  paid  by  the  members  pat 
of  the  medical  staff  to  patients  in  their  own  homes.    This  tre  3d, 
institution  derives  its  income  from  dividends  and  annual 
subscriptions  and  donations,  but  chiefly  from  what  is 
known  as  "  the  members'  fund  "  (a  provident  department). 
Out  of  a  gross  income  of  £1,083  9s.  3d.  last  year  £684  5s.  3d. 
was  derived  from  the  provident  department.    There  is  no 
wage  limit.    The  monthly  rates  are  : — 

For  single  persons,  5d. 

For  man  and  wife,  8d. 

For  man,  wife  and  children.  Is. 

For  widows,  4d.,  for  each  child.  Id.,  but  not  more 
than  6d.  for  the  whole  family. 
Its  medical  staff  consists  of  six  non-resident  medical 
officers,  among  whom  the  patients  can,  I  believe,  make 
their  ovm  choice.  The  dispensary  does  very  useful  work 
among  people  imable  to  pay  private  fees,  and  work  of  a 
type  that  deserves  extension.  Its  operations  include 
attendance  in  child-birth.  (A  copy  of  last  Annual  Report 
transmitted.  )* 

22.  The  Norwich  Homeopathic  Dispensary  is  a  small 
specialised  institution  run  on  similar  lines,  its  income 
being  obtained  from  dividends  on  endowments,  sub- 
scriptions and  donations,  and  from  its  provident  de- 
partment, a  payment  of  2s.  6d.  securing  a  month's  attend- 
ance and  medicine  and  attendance  at  the  dispensary,  and 
a  pa5Tnent  of  7s.  6d.  a  month's  attendance  at  home. 
(A  copy  of  its  last  report  is  transmitted.)*  I  estimate  the 
number  of  people  who  receive  treatment  at  800,  and  the 
senior  doctor  tells  me  they  are  all  too  poor  to  pay  private 
fees. 


800 
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*  Not  printed. 


*  Not  printed. 
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23.  The  Norwich  3Iaternity  Charity. — A  combined 
charitable  and  provident  society  for  affording  assistance 
to  women  in  their  confinement.  Its  income  is  derived 
from  interest  and  dividends,  subscriptions  and  donations, 

:onl3'  etc.  Last  year  it  treated  623  cases,  518  on  ordinary 
recommendations,  and  105  on  provident  club  tickets. 
It  provides  four  medical  accoucheurs,  three  certificated 
midwives,  loans  linen,  etc.  Its  object  is  stated  officially 
to  be  "  to  provide  skilful  midwives  and  medical  attend- 
ants, for  delivering  poor  married  women  at  their  own 
habitations."  As  a  rule  women  whose  husbands'  weekly 
wages  exceed  £1  are  deemed  ineligible.  It  is  a  very  useful 
society,  and  undertakes  work  which  deserves  greatly  to  be 
extended.  (A  copy  of  the  last  Annual  Report,  which 
includes  a  copy  of  the  "  Rules  "  is  forwarded.)* 

24.  The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Eye  Infirmary  derives 
its  income  from  dividends,  donations  and  subscriptions — 
various  boards  of  guardians  are  subscribers — it  treated 
last  year  854  patients,  125  as  in-patients.    They  all  are 

S'otcl"  too  poor  to  pay  private  fees,  and  more  than  three-fifths 
sns      are  county  people — the  remainder,  say  .300,  belonging  to 
Norwich.    (A  copy  of  1905  Report  transmitted.)* 

25.  Norioich  Public  Medical  Service. — A  society  founded 
to  enable  persons  who  cannot  pay  private  fees  at  customary 
rates  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  families  medical 
attendance  during  illness,  with  the  right  of  selecting  their 
medical  attendant  from  the  list  of  doctors  on  the  staff 
(twelve  to  fifteen).  The  society  is  managed  entirely  by 
medical  men.    The  number  of  members  is  near  upon 

l^^j  4,000,  and  the  income  approaches  £800.  It  has  a  wage 
limit.  Families  in  which  the  combined  weekly  income  of 
the  parents  does  not  exceed  30s.  are  eligible.  Single 

W  persons  are  eligible  if  the  weekly  income  does  not  exceed 
25s.  The  rates  are  Id.  per  week  or  Is.  per  quarter  for 
men,  women  and  children  up  to  four  children,  but  not 
more  than  four  children  are  charged  for  in  the  same 
family. 

26.  [The  system  followed  of  permitting  each  member 
to  select  his  or  her  doctor  from  the  list  is  interesting,  and 
so  far  has  worked  satisfactorily.  The  society  has  been  in 
existence  five  years,  there  being  no  extras  in  the  shape 

I of  food,  etc.,  to  be  prescribed.  A  considerable,  though  not, 
I  think,  a  preponderating  amount  of  professional  opinion 
favours  the  adoption  of  the  like  practice  in  dealing  with 
Poor  Law  medical  treatment,  the  suggestion  being  that 
the  names  of  the  doctors  willing  to  act  in  any  district 
should  be  placed  on  a  list,  and  the  patient  permitted  to 
make  his  own  choice.  The  objection,  and  to  my  thinking 
a  fatal  one,  is  the  absence  of  any  check  upon  a  doctor 
attracting  to  himself  patients  by  ordering  freely  "  extras," 
etc.,  and  "  extras  "  are  what  Poor  Law  patients  as  a  rule 
have  more  desire  for  than  for  physic. i 

27.  The  Norivich  Friendly  Socitties'  Medical  Institute. — 
EstabUshed    1872.     Has    a    total   membership,  men, 

■  lOO  women  and  children,  of  over  10,000.  It  employs  two 
W     medical  officers  who  give  to  its  service  their  whole  time. 

It  has  no  wage  Umit.    Gross  receipts,  1905,  £1,663.  Its 

rates  are : — 

3s.  each  per  annum  for  men. 

4s.  each  per  annum,  for  wives  and  daughters  over 
the  age  of  children. 

8s.  per  annum  for  wives  and  children,  i.e.,  families. 
It  is  affirmed  that  members  continue  to  belong  to  this  society 
who,  having  "  riz  "  in  the  social  scale,  measured  pecuniarily, 
can  well  afford  to  pay  private  fees  at  the  customary 
rates.  Moreover  its  rate  for  men  is  3s.  per  annum,  the 
local  common  club  one  being  4s.,  and  for  these  and  other 
cogent  reasons — one  being  the  possibility  of  funds  con- 
tributed primarily  for  medical  relief  being  used  for  non- 
medical purposes — this  institute  is  not  regarded  with 
favour  by  the  local  medical  fraternity. 

28.  Medical  Clubs. — Not  reckoning  associations  con- 
nected with,  and  limited  to  special  works,  e.g'.,the  Carrow 
works  dispensary — from  inquiries  I  have  made  among 

)Q  the  doctors  I  estimate  that  from  12,000  to  15,000  people 
)qJ  (men,  women  and  children)  secure  to  themselves  medical 
attendance  by  means  of  club  contracts  with  doctors. 
The  usual  rate  being  4s.  per  annum  per  member,  and 
taking  the  whole  city,  I  estimate  that  over  40  per  cent,  cf  its 
entire  population  is  provided  with  medical  aid  either 
through  the  guardians,  or  such  agencies  as  those  I  have 
enumerated,  and  the  main  cause  for  such  aid  being  so 
provided  for  and  sought  is  inability  to  pay  private  fees 
at  the  ciistomary  rates. 


XLVI.. — Continued. 

29.  The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  agencies  mentioned  overlap  is  furnished  by  the  out- 
patient department  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital, 
where  it  is  estimated  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  those  who 
attend  have  club  doctors.  Some  of  these  patients,  there 
is  httle  doubt,  are  recommended  to  go  to  the  hospital  by 
their  club  doctors,  but  the  majority  go  of  their  own 
accord,  a  main  cause  of  this  practice  being  adopted  is,  I 
believe,  a  wish  to  avoid  the  delay  which  often  occurs 
when  a  club  doctor  is  sent  for  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  finding  him  at  home  except  at  certain 
specified  times.  Moreover,  the  patients  know  very  well 
that  the  resources  and  appliances  of  the  out-patient 
department  of  the  hospital  far  exceed  those  which  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  average  club  doctor. 

30.  I  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  co-operation 
amongst  the  agencies,  other  than  the  cordial  relationships 
which  prevail  between  the  medical  officer  of  health's 
department  of  the  municipality,  and  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Hospital  for  dealing  with  infectious  cases  ; 
the  amalgamation  of  friendly  societies  to  form  the  Friendly 
Societies'  Medical  Institute  ;  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
doctors  concerned  in  managing  the  Norwich  public 
medical  service.  Per  contra  there  is  occasioned  unques- 
tionably a  large  amount  of  financial  waste  in  the 
separate  management  and  want  of  co-ordinated  organi- 
sation of  the  agencies  affording  medical  relief,  a  striking 
example  being  the  founding  and  continued  existence  of 
the  Jenny  Lind  Infirmary  for  sick  children,  when  the 
appropriation,  or  even  the  building,  if  needed,  of  a  wing 
at  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital  would  have  served, 
and  so  have  saved  the  waste  incurred  in  running  two  staffs, 
etc.  The  wards  or  wards  of  the  said  wing  coiild  have 
been  known  as  the  Jenny  Lind  ward  or  wards,  and  so  have 
perpetuated  the  name  of  that  amiable  and  accomplished 
songstress,  with  at  least  an  equal  prospect  of  honourable 
distinction. 

31.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
hand  over  the  whole  work  and  duty  of  medical  assistance 
to  the  poor,  to  one  authority  or  agency  ;  and  moreo  ver,  I 
am  satisfied  that  such  unification  would  add  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service,  and  reduce  its  cost.  I  am  further 
of  opinion  that  such  authority  or  agency  should  be  the 
local  sanitary  authority  acting  through  a  special  com- 
mittee. I  see  no  need  to  restrict  membership  of  this 
special  medical  aid  committee  entirely  to  members  of 
the  sanitary  authority,  and  can  foresee  many  advantages 
in  this  not  being  the  case.  Provided  that  the  sanitary 
authority  secured  to  itself  a  majority  of  the  seats  upon 
the  suggested  special  committee  to  which  it  would  entrust 
the  control  and  organisation  of  medical  assistance,  I  think 
the  principle  of  co-opting  members,  specially  experienced, 
or  otherwise  interested  in  the  work  to  be  directed,  could 
be  acted  upon  with  great  advantage  to  the  community  : 
as,  for  instance,  is  the  practice  in  constituting  the  local 
education  Committee.  I  should  not  restrict  the  co-opted 
members  to  humane  beings  of  the  male  sex.  In  this  way 
a  central  directing  agency  on  which  the  sanitary  au- 
thority, the  medical  profession,  and  sanely  philanthropic 
women  were  represented  would  be  enabled  so  to  direct 
its  operations  as  to  co-ordinate  and  combine  all  the 
various  types  of  medical  assistance  to  be  rendered  to  the 
community  into  one  comprehensive  organisation  of 
medical  aid'.  The  medical  officer  of  health,  as  the  adviser 
of  the  sanitary  authority,  would  become  the  principal 
executive  officer  of  the  local  committee  of  control ;  and 
his  duties  would  thus  become  advisory,  administrative 
and  supervisory;  advisory  to  the  committee,  adminis- 
trative as  to  internal  organisation  of  office  work,  an4 
supervisory  as  to  the  external  duties  performed  by  the 
various  medical  officers,*  health  visitors,  nurses,  etc., 
employed. 

32.  For  such  a  scheme  as  that  adumbrated  to  be 
worked  successfully,  it  would  be  necessary  for  all  local 
authorities  to  be  subordinated  to  a  central  Government 
Department  which,  in  turn,  would  inform  itself  of  the  way 
in  which  any  particular  local  authority  carried  out  its 
duties  through  peripatetic  inspectors.  To  make  such  a 
system  work  satisfactorily,  it  would  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish certain  minimal  requirements  by  statute  in  the 
form  of  officers,  hospitals,  dispensary  and  out-patient 
departments  of  hospitals,  etc.,  and  to  make  the  provision 


*  Not  printed. 
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In  my  judgment  these  should  be  whole-time  officers. 
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of  these  by  local  authorities  obligatory :  such  provision 
being  insured  by  repeated  inspections.  It  should  be 
permissible  for  any  district  to  advance  beyond  the  statu- 
tory requirements,  but  it  should  not  be  possible  for  any 
district  to  fall  behind  them  ;  and  by  means  of  special 
grants  for  exceptional  efficiency,  districts  shoula  be 
encouraged  to  advance  beyond  the  statutory  minimum  ; 
but  it  should  not  be  possible  for  any  authority  to  fall 
below  it  without  finding  itself  compelled  to  satisfy  the 
statutory  requirements,  and  in  the  ev^ent  of  such  local 
authority  proving  refractory,  the  central  authority  should 
be  empowered  to  supersede  such  defaulting  aiithority,  and 
to  surcharge  it  with  all  costs.  How  such  a  system  of 
statutory  requirement,  Government  inspection,  and  of 
rewarding  good  administration  by  grants  would  work 
in  practice,  one  may  draw  inferences  from  the  results  of 
the  like  treatment  of  the  police  forces. 

33.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  health  of  the  community 
suffers  under  existing  conditions  not  so  much  from 
insufficiency  in  amount  or  quality  of  the  medical  assistance 
at  present  available  for  the  poor  (excepting  always  home 
nursing)  as  from  the  delay  which  occurs  before  such 
assistance  becomes  available.  To  make  medical  aid 
most  helpful  illnesses  need  to  be  sought  out  and  reported  in 
their  earlier  stages,  and  not  be  left  to  become  firmly 
estabUshed  before  medical  aid  is  sought.  This  seeking 
out  of  illness  can  be  effected  most  easily,  amongst  the 
poor,  by  means  of  women  inspectors  and  health  visitors 
who  would  pay  house  to  house  visits  and  make  inquiries 
in  the  poorer  districts.  With  this  should  go  a  rationalised 
propaganda  of  the  leading  principles  of  disease  prevention, 
and  this  I  should  commence  in  the  primary  schools  and 
elaborate  by  means  of  lectures,  etc.  For  example,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  vast  amount  of  disablement  (temporary 
and  permanent)  which  is  occasioned  by  what  are  known 
as  "  Gout "  and  "  Rheumatism  "  could  be  very  largely 
lessened  and  indeed  prevented  if  adequate  instruction 
were  given  respecting  the  evil  results  of  improper  dieting. 
I  repeatedly  have  evidence  of  the  dangers  involved  in 
the  delay  which  takes  place  in  calling  for  medical  aid 


in  the  cases  of  the  notifiable  infectious  diseases  which 
come  under  my  notice,  more  particularly  with  reference  | 
to  diphtheria,  and  am  told,  and  in  fact,  know  that  a.  i 
corresponding  delay  takes  place  in  dealing  with  the  un-  i 
notified  diseases.    In  the  long  run  this  delay  proves  very 
costly  as  well  as  dangerous  to  the  community.    Suppose,  1 
for  example,  a  person  without  pecuniary  resources  is  i 
taken  ill,  say  with  bronchitis,  before  he  or  she  is  attended  by 
the  Poor  Law  medical  officer,  application  for  an  order 
has  to  be  made  to  the  relieving  officer  who  has  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  virtually  penniless  ;  given 
that,  and  all  this  takes  time,  an  order  is  made  out  by  the  • 
relieving  officer  which  has  to  be  conveyed  to  the  doctor 
for  the  district  in  which  the  patient  resides,  and  without 
wilful  waste  of  time,  a  delay  occurs  which  may  be  of  the- 
highest  importance  in  determining  the  course,  character, 
and  cure  of  the  ailment.    In  brief,  the  great  fault  of  the 
present  system  is  delay.    Delay  in  its  earlier  stages  due  j 
most  often  to  ignorance,  and  in  its  later  to  red-tape  ;  and  ' 
in  my  judgment  this  delay  is  the  most  deadly  disease  the  j 
community  has  to  treat.    A  corresponding  delay  occurs 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  connection  with  all  medical 
assistance  for  which  orders,  recommendations,  etc.,  are 
needed.    [Special  communities  suffer  exceptionally  in 
other  ways,  e.g.,  the  members  of  the  Norwich  Friendly 
Societies'  Medical   Institute   undoubtedly   suffer  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  local  members  of  the  medical 
profession  will  not  meet  their  doctors  in  consultation,  or, 
indeed,  hold  professional  intercourse  with  them.]  Un- 
intentional but  detrimental  delay  often  occurs  in  the  case 
of  club  patients  from  the  want  of  reliable  uiformation 
respecting  the  relative  seriousness  of  the  illness :  the 
club  doctor  receives  calls  without  this  information,  and 
naturally  makes  his  visit  at  the  time  which  is  most  con- 
venient to  himself ;  whereas,  if  notification  of  the  illness 
came  from  say,  a  trained  health  visitor,  capable  of  giving 
"  first  aid  "  he  would  have  reliable  guidance  as  to  the 
seriousness  or  triviality  of  the  trouble.    Delay,  I  repeat, 
is  the  most  deadly  disease  medical  aid  has  to  combat. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  MR. 
HAROLD  MEREDITH  RICHARDS,  M.D.,  B.S.  (LOND).,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  FELLOW  OF 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON  ;  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH,  COUNTY 
BOROUGH  OF  CROYDON  ;  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  CROYDON  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE ; 
MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  BOROUGH  (ISOLATION)  HOSPITAL,  AND  OF  THE 
CROYDON  AND  WIMBLEDON  JOINT  SMALL-POX  HOSPITAL  ;  DIRECTOR,  CROYDON 
BACTERIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY ;  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  HOME  COUNTIES  BRANCH 
OF  SOCIETY  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH ;  EXAMINER  AND  MEMBER  OF 
COUNCIL  OF  ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE,  ETC.  ;  FORMERLY  MEDICAL  OFFICER 
OF  HEALTH,  CHESTERFIELD  MUNICIPAL  BOROUGH  AND  DRONFIELD  URBAN 
DISTRICT  ;  DEPUTY  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH,  DERBYSHIRE  COUNTY 
COUNCIL  ;  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT,  BIRMINGHAM  CITY  HOSPITALS  ;  MEDICAL 
OFFICER  NOTTINGHAM  CITY  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 


1.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  activities  of 
sanitary  authorities  and  their  officers  are  limited  to  the 
preparation  of  vital  statistics,  and  to  securing  such 
amelioration  of  environment  as  can  be  attained  by  the 
sanitary  inspection  of  dwellings,  the  provision  of  public 
water  supplies  and  so  forth.  Though  much  benefit  has 
thus  been  obtained,  I  am  of  opinion  that  further  progress 
in  public  health  is  mainly  a  question  of  improved  personal 
hygiene  and  that  medical  officers  of  health  will  in  the 
future  be  more  concerned  with  preventive  medicine,  than 
with  sanitary  engineering.  In  the  past  we  had  to  secure 
means  of  ventilation ;  our  present  problem  is  to  see  that 
use  is  made  of  these  means. 


2.  In  Croydon  the  medical  officer  of  health  is  also 
medical  officer  to  the  education  committee,  and  so  far  as 
practicable  a  distinction  is  made  in  this  Statement  between 
the  work  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee and  that  done  for  the  education  committee. 
There  is,  however,  no  hard  and  fast  line,  and  this  is  one  of 
many  reasons  why  school  work  should  be  co-ordinated 
with  that  of  the  Public  Health  Department. 

The  estimated  population  of  Ci'oydon  County  Borough 
is  154,342. 

3.  Staff  of  the  Croydon  Public  Health  Department.— In 
addition  to  the  staff  engaged  in  sanitary  inspection  and  in 
the  supervision  of  foods,  the  following  are  employed  m 
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.what  one  may  call  the  preventive  medicine  side  of  the 
department  :— 

(a)  The  medical  officer  of  health. 

(b)  The  resident  medical  officer  of  the  borough 
hospital,  who  also  acts  as  bacteriologist  and  deputy 

,      medical  officer  of  health. 

(c)  The  assistant  medical  officer,  borough  hospital, 
who  also  assists  the  medical  officer  of  health  in 
investigating  outbreaks  of  infectious  disease. 

(d)  Three  health  visitors  (women).  These  are 
usually  selected  from  applicants  v/ho  have  nursing 
experience,  and  an  aptitude  for  educational  work. 
At  the  moment  we  are  fortunate  in  having  as  one  of 
the  health  visitors  a  qualified  medical  worn  in  who 
wishes  to  gain  practical  knowledge  of  public  health 
work. 

(e)  An  inspector  specially  trained  to  investigate 
cases  of  communicable  diseases. 

(/)  Clerical  staff. 

(g)  Av.xiliary  Medical  Assistance.  The  Hospital 
Committee  obtain  the  services  of  a  consulting  surgeon 
when  necessary  and  they  also  pay  another  medical 
practitioner  for  treating  cases  of  ringworm  by  X-rays  ; 
extra  medical  assistance  is  also  obtained  when  required 
for  the  smallpox  hospital.  The  Education  Com- 
mittee also  employ  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  examine 
the  eyes  of  children  attending  school  and  a  lecturer  on 
school  hygiene  to  instruct  their  teachers  in  the 
application  of  hygiene  to  school  life.* 

4.  The  above  staff,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  is  engaged  in  medical  work  of 
various  kinds  which  may  be  briefly  summarised  as 
follows : — 

(a)  Medical  treatment  is  provided  free  of  charge  at 
the  Borough  Fever  Hospital  for  patients  suffering 
from  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  enteric  fever,  and 
under  special  circumstances  for  other  communicable 
diseases,  such  as  puerperal  fever,  measles,  erysipelas, 
glanders. 

{b)  Small  pox  is  treated  at  the  hospital  of  the 
Croydon  and  Wimbledon  Joint  Board,  which  is 
elected  by  Croydon  County  Borough,  Wimbledon 
Municipal  Borough,  Croydon  Rural  District  and 
Penge  Urban  District. 

(c)  Ringworm  and  minor  skin  diseases  occurring 
among  children  attending  elementary  schools  are 
treated  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  officer, 
suitable  cases  being  submitted  for  treatment  by 
an  X-ray  specialist  at  the  expense  of  the  sanitary 
authority. 

.5.  Medical  Advice  is  tendered  by  the  Public  Health 
Department  under  the  following  circumstances  : — ■ 

A. — On  the  occurrence  of  notifiable  infectious  diseases, 
i.e.,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  enteric  fever,  small-pox, 
puerperal  fever,  erysipelas,  plague.  The  exact  pro- 
cedure naturally  varies  in  each  instance,  as  measures 
have  to  be  adapted  to  the  natural  history  of  the  disease. 
As  it  is  not  generally  appreciated  how  much  strictly 
medical  work  is  involved  in  the  administrative  control 
of  disease  the  procedure  may  be  exemplified  by  con- 
sidering the  case  of  diphtheria.  In  the  presence  of  this 
disease  : — 

(a)  The  medical  officer  of  health  frequently  sees 
doubtful  cases  in  consultation  with  the  medical 
attendant. 

(6)  "  Swabs  "  from  the  patient's  throat  are  exam- 
ined bacteriologically  and  quarantine  maintained 
until  freedom  from  infection  can  be  inferred. 

Cc)  All  cases  of  sore  throat  or  of  nasal  discharge 
occurring  among  inmates  of  the  infected  house  are 
examined  at  the  instance  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  and  in  most  instances  by  the  public  health 
staff. 

(&)  Should  the  patient  be  a  child  attending  an 
elementary  school,  a  note  is  made  of  the  particular 
class,  enquiries  are  made  as  to  sore  throat,  etc.,  among 
class-mates,  any  cases  of  suspicious  illness  are  exam- 
ined in  school  and  absentees  followed  up  at  home. 


*  The  council  also  have  a  medical  staff  consisting  of  a 
medical  superintendent  and  two  assistant  medical  officers 
at  their  mental  hospital. 


Should  two  cases  of  diphtheria  occur  in  one  class  all 
the  children  are  medically  inspected  and  cultures 
taken  when  suspicious  symptom?  are  observed. 

(e)  Children  who  have  been  in  contact  with  diph- 
theria are  not  allowed  to  resume  attendance  at  public 
elementary  schools  until  examined  both  clinically 
and  bacteriologically  either  by  or  at  the  instance 
of  the  medical  officer. 

(/)  Advice  as  to  prevention  is  given  in  every  case 
both  verbally  and  by  handbill. 

[g]  Diphtheria  patients  discharged  from  the  borough 
hospital  are  occasionally  kept  under  the  observation 
of  the  public  health  staff  so  that  they  may  not 
attend  school  work  until  fit. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  notifiable  disease  the  pro- 
cedure is — mutatis  mutandis — similar.  In  most  instances 
more  complete  control  of  the  disease  could  be  obtained 
if  medical  aid  were  at  once  sought  and  if  one  had  more 
qualified  assistance  for  the  discovery  of  slight  and  ano- 
malous cases  of  infection.  During  1906  thirty-five  cases 
of  notifiable  disease  were  notified  by  the  medical  officer 
of  health  or  his  deputy  in  addition  to  those  seen  in  con- 
sultation with  the  medical  attendant.  When  small-pox 
is  prevalent  in  nearly  every  instance  the  diagnosis  is 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Department. 

B.  —  Voluntarily  Notifiable  Diseases — Phthisis  and 
Meningitis. — All  cases  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
department  are  visited  by  one  of  the  medical  officers  who 
investigates  the  origin  and  explains  the  methods  to  be 
adopted  for  limiting  infection.  When  necessary  further 
periodical  visits  are  made  by  one  of  the  health  visitors. 
On  the  whole  the  results  of  making  phthisis  notifiable 
have  been  disappointing.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  present  the  sanitary  authority  does  not  under- 
take treatment. 

C.  — -Non -Notifiable  Communicable  Diseases. — Cases  of 
measles,  German  measles,  mumps,  "  sore  throat,"  whoop- 
ing cough  and  chicken-pox  reported  by  school  teachers 
and  attendance  officers  are  visited  and  advice  given  as 
to  the  hygiene  of  the  sick-room.  Medical  treatment  is 
not  offered  but  "  swabs  "  from  cases  of  "  sore  throat  " 
are  usually  submitted  to  bacteriological  examination  so 
that  anomalous  cases  of  diphtheria  may  be  detected.  A 
short  report  of  each  case  is  made  to  the  medical  officer, 
who  advises  as  to  school  attendance  and  investigates 
any  cases  which  appear  to  demand  special  attention  : — 
e.g.,  chicken-pox  ;  during  a  small-pox  outbreak  ;  so-called 
"mumps,"  associated  with  diphtheria  ;  anomalous  cases 
of  measles,  etc.  Under  present  conditions  these  exa- 
minations cannot  be  made  as  often  as  one  would  wish  ; 
supervision  is  not  so  complete  and  the  advice  given  is  not 
so  useful  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  more  frequently  given 
by  a  medical  practitioner. 

D.  — Diseases  of  Infant  Life. — Lists  of  births  registered 
in  the  borough  are  received  each  week  from  the  regis- 
trars and  a  visit  is  paid  by  one  of  the  health  visitors  to 
such  mothers  as  are  likely  to  welcome  advice.  In  prac- 
tice this  amounts  at  present  to  about  73  per  cent,  of  the 
infants  born.  At  least  one  other  visit  is  paid  during  the 
first  six  months  of  life  and  nearly  every  death  under  one 
year  is  the  subject  of  investigation.  Short  "  talks  "  or 
lectures  on  infantile  ailments  and  on  personal  hygiene  are 
also  given  during  the  winter  to  mothers'  meetings  and 
similar  audiences.  During  the  last  four  years  238  lec- 
tures have  thus  been  given. 

6.  After  more  than  ten  years'  personal  experience  of 
such  work,  both  in  Croydon  and  in  Derbyshire,  I  am  year 
by  year  more  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  extending 
the  more  definitely  medical  as  opposed  to  the  merely 
hygienic  side  of  this  work.  Even  trained  nurses  require 
to  be  very  closely  supervised  if  their  teaching  is  to  be  as 
efficient  as  possible,  while  the  activities  of  the  half -trained 
people,  sometimes  appointed  as  health  visitors,  need  to 
be  constantly  restrained.  The  choice  of  a  substitute  for 
mother's  milk  in  the  case  of  prematurely  weaned  infants 
is  in  many  cases  so  difficult  as  to  need  medical  advice. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  measures  lor  combating  infantile 
mortality  would  be  the  initiation  of  cliniques  similar 
to  that  of  the  Hopital  Tarnier  in  Paris.  At  such  cliniques 
a  diet  could  be  prescribed  in  detail,  the  progress  of  the 
infant  recorded  and  minor  ailments  treated  while  in  the 
curable  stage.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  an 
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organisation  would  be  especially  useful  in  checking  tlie 
mortality  from  infantile  diarrhoea. 

7.  Though  the  supervision  of  boarded-out  infants  under 
the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  is,  strange  to  say,  entrusted 
to  the  guardians,  I  am  from  time  to  time  unofficially 
consulted  by  the  local  inspector  under  that  Act. 

8.  Puerperal  Fever. — All  notified  cases  are  investigated 
by  one  of  the  health  visitors.  A  handbill  of  advice  to 
expectant  mothers  has  also  been  prepared  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  practitioner  in  the  town  with  a  large  midwifery  prac- 
tice. Cases  of  puerperal  fever  occurring  among  the  pauper 
elass  are  treated  by  the  corporation  either  in  their  own 
houses  or  at  the  borough  hospital.  The  number  of  cases 
coming  within  this  category  is  small,  but  similar  assistance 
might  well  be  rendered  to  other  than  pauper  cases  were  the 
medical  work  of  the  district  better  organised. 

9.  Supervision  of  Midivives. — The  duties  of  the  local 
authority  have  been  delegated  to  the  Borough  Hospital 
Committee  and  the  inspection  of  the  midwives  is  carried 
out  by  the  medical  officer,  assisted  by  the  health  visitors. 
No  arrangements  have  been  made  for  paying  the  fees  of 
medical  men  called  into  assist  midwives,  though  doubtless 
such  payments  will  become  obligatory  before  long.  Should 
that  be  so  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  such  assistance  is  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  municipality  or  Poor  Law  authority  the 
work  should  be  done  by  the  district  medical  officers  who 
would,  from  their  independent  position,  be  able  to  exercise 
an  amount  of  supervision  over  midwives  that  is  at  present 
impracticable.  Under  present  conditions  a  private  prac- 
titioner may  be  prejudiced  in  his  practice  if  he  does  not 
stand  well  with  the  midwives  in  his  district. 

10.  — Miscellaneous  Medical  Work  for  the  Sanitary 
Authority. — The  medical  officer  is  also  from  time  to  time 
required  to  give  m^dico-le^al  advice  in  connection  with 
claims  for  alleged  injury  by  the  corpoiation  and  for 
compensation  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Acts. 
Reports  have  also  to  be  given  in  reference  to  workmen 
suffering  from  chronic  ill-health. 

11.  Medical  Work  for  the  Education  Committee. — This  is 
already  considerable  in  amount  and  must  eventually  in- 
crea33.  Should  the  meiical  inspection  of  school  children 
become  compulsory  a  large  extension  of  medical  work  will 
at  once  ensue.  The  medical  work  carried  out  in  Croydon 
at  present  includes  : — 

(a)  The  medical  examination  on  two  occasions  of 
each  pupil  teacher  candidate. 

(6)  Reports  on  the  health  of  members  of  the  staff 
who  are  on  the  sick  list. 

(c)  Examination  of  blind,  deaf  and  mentally 
defective  children. 

{d)  Examination  of  truant  children  before  admis- 
sion to  truant  schools. 

(e)  Examination  in  certain  cases  of  children  alleged 
to  be  physically  unfit  to  attend  school. 

{/)  Enquiry  into  all  cases  of  suspected  infectious 
disease  occurring  in  children  attending  elementary 
schools.  Cases  of  this  nature  to  the  number  of  2,927 
were  investigated  by  the  health  visitors  during  1906 
and  subsec£uently  dealt  with  by  the  medical  officer. 

They  included  :^ 

595  cases  of  suspected  measles. 
323     „  ,,         whooping  cough, 

289  ,,         sore  throat. 

449     „  „  ringworm. 

1,271     ,1  »         other  cases. 

(g)  During  the  year  special  inquiries  are  usually 
instituted  into  certain  medical  problems  concerning 
which  more  information  is  required.  Thus  during 
1906  the  height  and  weight  of  children  attending  two 
different  types  of  elementary  schools  were  ascertained 
and  compared  with  similar  figures  for  1905.  An 
investigation  was  also  made  into  the  prevalence  of 
phthisis  among  school  children. 

{h)  A  system  for  dealing  with  vermin  oiis  children 
is  also  supervised.  This  requires  the  medical  exam- 
ination of  neglected  cases  prior  to  prosecution. 

(t)  As  already  explained,  cases  of  ringworm  ex- 
cluded from  school  are  treated  if  the  parents  so  desire. 

(j)  The  ophthalmic  surgeon  visits  the  schools  and 
excludes  cases  of  communicable  eye  diseases.  He 


also  tests  the  sight  of  selected  children  and  refers 
certain  cases  requiring  treatment  to  the  general 
hospital. 

(k)  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  is  from  i 
time  to  time  ascertained. 

{I)  Two  courses  of  lectures  for  teachers  on  the  I 
hygiene  of  school  life  are  given  each  year.  i 

The  Poor  Law. 

12.  Outdoor  Medical  Relief  in  the  borough  is  rendered 
by  seven  part-time  district  medical  officers.  From  the 
published  report  of  the  guardians  it  appears  that  2,888 
patients  were  treated  by  these  officers  in  the  year  ending 
lady-day,  1906. 

13.  Indoor  Medical  Relief  is  rendered  by  the  infirmary 
staff,  consisting  of  the  medical  superintendent  and  the 
assistant  superintendent.  The  infirmary  accommodation 
is  410  beds  with  an  average  of  395  beds  occupied  during  the 
year  ending  1906. 

14.  The  guardians  also  appoint  the  public  vaccinators 
for  the  borough.  These  officers  are  five  in  number.  It 
is  an  obvious  anomaly  that  these  officers  should  be 
appointed  by  an  authority  which  has  no  further  concern 
with  the  prevention  of  disease.  i 

15.  The  Voluntary  Hospitals  are  two  in  number  :— 

(a)  The  Croydon  General  Hospital  has  a  nominal  ' 
accommodation  of  100  beds  and  admitted  925  patients  ' 
in  the  year  1905-6.    About  one-fourth  of  these  , 
patients  contribute  5s.  per  week  towards  their  main-  j 
tenance  while  the  rest  are  treated  free  of  cost.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  casualty  department  dealt  j 
with  4,821  persons  and  the  following  numbers  of 
patients  were  treated  at  the  out-patient  department :-  ■ 
Medical  and  surgical  patients  -       -  5,595 
Ophthalmic  patients  -       -       -       -  2,383 
Dental  patients        .       -       -       -     663  j 
The  out-patients  pay  6d.  per  week  while  attending  . 
the   hospital.    Both   in-patients   and   out-patients  i 
are  required  to  produce  subscribers'  letters. 

(6)  The  Norwood  Cottage  Hospital  is  situated  near 
the  borough  boundary  and  treated  about  147  patients 
from  the  borough  during  the  year  ending  March, 
1906.  Patients  contribute  varying  amounts,  as  fixed 
by  the  committee,  towards  their  maintenance  in 
hospital. 

Clubs  and  Dispensaries.  j 

16.  The  Croydon  Provident  Dispensary  (established  ' 
1881)  has  900  to  1,000  members,  who  pay  for  single 
monthly  tickets,  8d.  ;  for  family  monthly  tickets.  Is.  2d.  ; 
and  if  more  than  two  children.  Is.  4d.  Members 
can  be  attended  by  any  one  of  the  five  medical  officers 
attached  to  the  institution.  Confinements  are  attended 
for  18s.,  and  eye,  ear  and  throat  cases  are  also  treated. 

17.  The  Croydon  Dispensary  (estabUshed  1835)  has 
nearly  1,100  members  who  pay  Id.  a  week  each  with  a 
maximum  of  6d.  per  week  per  family.  Memibers  can  be 
attended  by  any  one  of  the  four  medical  officers.  Con- 
finements are  attended  for  10s.  6d. 

18.  Medical  Aid  Clubs  have  also  been  established  in 
connection  with  certain  large  works  and  as  an  auxihary 
to  many  of  the  provident  societies.  The  following  are 
the  most  important : — 

(a)  The  Croydon  Gas  Company's  Sick  Fund  has  350 
members.    The  subscription  (4d.  per  week)  entitles 
members  to  sick  pay  as  well  as  to  medical  attendance  \ 
for  members,  their  wives  and  children  under  fifteen.  i 

(b)  The  local  branch  of  Oddfellows  has  about  450 
members  entitled  to  medical  reUef . 

(c)  The  Foresters  have  a  membership  of  eighty-five 
entitled  to  medical  reUef. 

(d)  The  Croydon  Slate  Club  has  a  membership  of 
192  entitled  to  medical  relief. 

(e)  The  St.  Mark's  Dispensary  has  a  membership 
of  ninety-nine  entitled  to  medical  rehef . 

19.  There  are  also  other  medical  clubs  of  a  more  or  less 
private  character  concerning  which  I  have  no  exact 
information.  Note  should  also  be  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  members  of  the  police  force  are  attended  by  the  police 
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surgeon  and  that  post  office  servants  earning  less  than 
£150  per  annum  are  attended  by  the  post  office  medical 
officers. 

20.  The  medical  work  of  the  sanitary  authority  and  of 
the  Education  Committee  is  completely  co-ordinated,  with 
very  considerable  advantage,  but  under  present  conditions 
there  is  little  co-operation  between  the  other  agencies 
charged  with  the  provision  of  medical  rehef  and  advice, 
nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  effect  any  considerable 
change  while  the  public  health  department  and  the 
guardians  regard  illness  from  entirely  different  stand- 
points. As  long  as  actual  destitution  is  the  test  of 
f  uitabiUty  for  medical  relief  many  persons  just  above  the 
pauper  class  are  deprived  of  medical  advice.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  illness  is  not  of  a  sufficiently 
alarming  nature  to  induce  parents  to  at  once  summon  a 
private  practitioner.  Many  cases  of  whooping  cough 
and  measles  are  thus  untreated  until  complications  ensue, 
and  infants  are  frequently  only  brought  under  medical 
care  when  lack  of  skilled  advice  as  to  dieting  has  already 
produced  disastrous  results.  Similarly  anomalous  cases 
of  illness  and  suspected  cases  of  communicable  disease 
which  require  strict  medical  supervision  do  not  at  present 
receive  that  supervision  because  the  pubhc  health  depart- 
ment has  not  sufficient  qualified  assistance ;  the  Poor 
Law  authority  does  not  regard  supervision  and  advice 
(as  opposed  to  physicking)  as  one  of  their  functions,  and 
i^  is  difficult  to  induce  poor  people  to  pay  for  advice  if  un- 
accompanied by  bottles  of  medicine.  Frequently  medical 
men  will  advise  me  that  they  were  called  to  see  a  patient 
suffering  from  anomalous  symptoms,  suggestive  of,  say, 
scarlet  fever,  but  that  on  the  acute  symptoms  passing  off 
they  had  been  obliged  to  cease  attendance.  Such  cases  are 
as  far  as  possible  kept  under  observation  by  the  public 
health  department,  though  the  staff  is  insufficient  to  do 
this  efficiently.  Again,  cases  of  itch  frequently  come  under 
notice  which  could  be  quickly  cured  if  use  could  be  made 
of  the  baths  and  means  of  disinfecting  clothing  wluch  are 
available  at  a  good  iafirmary.  This  is,  however,  im- 
practicable except  in  the  case  of  the  destitute.        ■  ,  ■, 

21.  Attempts  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  public 
health  department  by  referring  children  to  the  general 
hospital  have  also  been  unsatisfactory  for  the  following 
reasons  r — 

(a)  Occasionally  parents  are  unable  to  pay  the  fee, 
especially  when  more  than  one  child  is  affected. 

(b)  The  popularity  of  the  hospital  is  itself  a  draw- 
back, as  out-patients  frequently  have  to  wait  several 
hours  before  they  can  be  seen.  This  is  a  great 
hardship  when  weekly  visits  have  to  be  paid  and  the 
mother  is  a  bread-winner. 

(c)  Furthermore,  when  cases  are  referred  to  the 
hospital  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  continue  supervision, 
as  we  do  not  know  what  opinion  the  hospital  doctor 
has  formed,  nor  can  we  get  detailed  certificates  from 
him — occasionally  the  certificates  are  even  mis- 
leading. The  prompt  treatment  of  minor  eye  diseases 
has  been  especially  unsatisfactory. 

(d)  Nominal  attendance  at  the  hospital  is  some- 
times made  an  excuse  for  absence  from  school. 

(ff)  Successful  treatment  necessitates  more  than 
weekly  calls  at  the  hospital.  Home  ,  supervision  is 
imperative  in  many  cases,  especially  if  the  parents 
are  ignorant  or  indifferent. 

22.  The  out-patient  departments  of  general  hospitals 
would  be  more  useful  to  the  community  if  they  reserved 
most  of  their  energies  for  the  diagnosis  of  cases  and  re- 
ferred the  patients  for  treatment  to  other  agencies,  unless 
special  therapeutic  measures  (such  as  baths,  electricity  or 
massage)  were  required. 

23.  No  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  co-ordinate  the 
work  of  the  borough  mental  hospital  (asylum)  with  the 
health  department.  This  would  be  most  useful  in  con- 
nection with  the  examination  of  mentally  defective 
children.  Arrangements  should  also  be  made  whereby 
borderland  cases  could,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents, 
be  placed  under  observation  at  the  mental  hospital.  It 
is  often  most  difficult  to  gauge  the  mental  condition  of  a 
child  at  a  short  interview. 

24.  Under  present  conditions  illness  is  rarely  viewed 
from  the  proper  standpoint.    The  object  should  be  first 


to  cure  the  patient ;  secondly,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  disease  in  the  patient  or  his  associates.  The  latter 
object  is  frequently  lost  sight  of  by  medical  men  not 
trained  in  preventive  medicine,  and  I  have  often  been 
astonished  to  hear  suggestions  made  that,  while  harmless 
from  the  patient's  point  of  view,  are  dangerous  to  public 
health.  Thus  I  recently  saw  a  suspected  case  of  mild 
scarlet  fever  for  which  I  advised  quarantine,  and  heard 
his  medical  attendant  (a  perfectly  competent  doctor)  tell 
the  patient  that  it  would  do  him  good  to  take  a  ride  on 
a  tram  car.  In  his  anxiety  to  secure  recovery  of  the 
patient  the  doctor  had  quite  lost  sight  of  the  risk  to  the 
community.  Again,  private  practitioners  among  the 
poor  are  in  many  respects  in  an  invidious  position.  While 
•medical  work  is  utterly  unorganised,  competition  compels 
them  to  see  more  patients  than  they  can  treat  with 
advantage,  cases  are  often  "  rushed "  and  the  doctor 
easily  falls  into  the  habit  of  choosing  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  giving  the  advice  that  the  patient  expects 
and  omitting  unpalatable  advice.  Trouble  frequently 
arises  in  this  way  respecting  medical  certificates  for  ex- 
clusion of  children  from  school. 

25.  In  reply  to  the  third  question  I  can  see  no  difficulty 
ia  handing  over  to  one  authority  the  whole  of  the  medical 
assistance  of  the  poor.  Even  supposing  that  destitution 
still  remains  the  test  of  eligibility  for  medical  treat- 
ment, there  would  be  an  advantage  in  co-ordinating  the 
work  of  the  district  medical  officers  with  that  of  the 
public  health  department.  Qualified  practitioners  would 
at  once  become  available  for  systematic  supervision 
of  communicable  disease  and  for  those  developments  of 
personal  hygiene  which  have  been  indicated  in  the  first 
part  of  this  Statement. 

26.  In  the  case  of  communicable  disease  a  considerable 
amount  of  free  diagnosis  is  already  undertaken  and  an 
increase  of  this  work  is  essential,  especially  in  connection 
with  school  work.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  extension 
of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  will  necessitate  the  re- 
ference of  a  large  numter  of  cases  of  illness  to  independent 
medical  men  not  engaged  in  private  practice. 

27.  As  medical  inspection  of  school  children  develops, 
the  necessity  for  undertaking  treatment  will  have  to  be 
faced,  as  has  already  been  the  case  in  respect  to  a  limited 
number  of  diseases.  In  this  direction,  for  various  reasons, 
progress  must  be  gradual. 

28.  Though  I  was  disposed  to  fear  that  an  extension 
of  free  medical  relief  might  tend  to  impair  parental 
responsibility  and  so  prove  detrimental,  experience  has 
convinced  me  that  this  is  an  error.  In  the  case  of  ring- 
worm the  result  has  been  just  the  reverse  as  since  we 
are  able  to  offer  free  treatment  we  are  able  to  take  a 
strong  line  with  parents  who  refuse  to  carry  out  our 
treatment  or  to  get  their  children  treated  by  other  quali- 
fied practitioners.  In  short,  the  more  directly  plain 
medical  advice  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  parents 
the  more  easy  will  it  be  to  make  it  really  compulsory  to 
practise  those  general  principles  of  personal  hygiene 
which  are  at  present  neglected  with  impunity  by  the 
ignorant  and  by  the  indifference  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
next  generation.  Even  under  present  conditions  the 
amount  paid  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  by  the 
various  local  authorities  is  considerable.  Thus  in  the 
borough  of  Croydon  the  amount  is  over  £5,000  per 
annum.  There  is,  therefore,  a  considerable  nucleus  for 
the  gradual  formation  of  a  State  medical  service.  Such  a 
service  would  naturally  require  considerable  clerical 
assistance  which  could  well  be  rendered  without  extra 
cost  to  the  State  by  making  the  registrars  and  vaccination 
officers  part  of  the  general  medical  service. 

29.  Changes  of  the  kind  indicated  need  not,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  should  not  be  made  suddenly,  as  any  imme- 
diate change  would  entail  either  great  cost  or  injustice 
to  vested  interests,  but  if  the  ideal  of  a  unified  medical 
service  were  constantly  kept  in  view  there  would  b?  no 
difficulty  in  gradually  evolving  a  satisfactory  system. 
Means  would  have  to  be  found,  by  examination  or  other- 
wise, for  securing  high  professional  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  posts  in  the  service  and  the  opportunities 
for  promotion  and  conditions  of  service  should  also  be  such 
as  would  tempt  men  of  the  highest  attainments  to  enter 
the  ranks. 
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REPLIES  by  PEYTON  T.  B.  BEALE,  F.R.C.S.,  to  questions  submitted  to  him 

by  the  Commission. 


In  complying  with  your  xequest  to  furnish  you  with 
a  memorandum  upon  the  questions  asked,  I  must 
apologise  for  its  disjointed  nature,  and  for  the  fact 
that  the  answers  are  not  strictly  limited  to  the  ques- 
tions asked.  The  time  at  my  disposal  has  been  so 
short,  and  my  numerous  duties  so  exacting,  that  I 
have  not  had  the  leisure  necessary  to  arrange  my 
remarks  in  the  manner  in  which  I  should  like. 

I  must  aliso  state  that  these  remarks  are  made  in  my 
own  private  capacity,  without  consultation  with  any 
of  my  colleagues,  and  they  must  not  in  any  way  be 
considered  as  expressing  my  views  as  Dean  of  a 
Medical  School.  If  the  memorandum  is  to  be  pub- 
lished, I  trust  that  publication  may  be  in  compliance 
with  the  above  statement. 

My  experience  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the 
series  of  questions  asked  by  the  Commission  is  limited 
to  a  period  of  19  years,  and  it  has  been  gained  whilst 
holding  the  following  appointments  :  — 

Assistant-Surgeon  and  Surgeon,  King's  College 
Hospital,  for  15  years  ;  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Management,  and  Dean  of  the  Medical  School ;  Sur- 
geon to  the  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital  for  18 
years,  formerly  to  out-patients,  aaid  recently  to  in- 
patients ;  House-Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital 
one  year  (1889-1890) ;  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital,  and 
member  of  various  sub-committees  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  appointed  to  consider  the  working  of 
the  out-patient  department  and  the  duties  of  the 
almoner,  to  carry  into  effect  suggestions  made  by  the 
Central  Hospital  Council  and  ths  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation as  to  the  class  of  patients  to  whom  out-patient 
relief  should  be  given,  and  the  co-operation  of  Provi- 
dent Dispensaries  and  medical  men  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  hospital  in  preventing  abuse  of 
the  charity  by  those  able  to  pay  for  treatment. 

Question  I. — To  what  extent  are  Voluntary  Hospitals 
{indoor  and  outdoor)  used  by  persons  able  to  make 
payment  for  the  treatment  they  receive,  and  do 
you  think  that  methods  should  be  adopted  with  a 
vteio  to  some  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  treatment 
ieinrj  provided  by  the  patient  or  his  friends  either 
at  the  hospital  or  through  part-pay  hospitals? 

Answer  I. — There  is  no  doubt  wha-tever  that  in  most 
of  the  Voluntary  Hospitals  in  London  persons  are 
admitted  as  in  and  out  patients  who  can  afford  to  pay 
outside  medical  practitioners.  The  numbers  of  such 
patients  are  becoming  less  and  less  every  year  in  pro- 
portion as  the  hospitals  appoint  properly  qualified  and 
trained  almoners  to  inquire  into  the  financial  status 
of  all  applicants  for  hospital  treatment  and  so  render 
access  to  that  treatment  more  irksome  and  tedious. 

As  Regards  Out-patients. 

The  people  who  apply  for  treatment  may  be  classi- 
fied  as  follows  :  — 

(a)  Those  who  have  no  home  or  visible  means  of 
subsistence.  Such  must  obviously  be  ad- 
mitted and  treated  somewhere  until  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  they  should, 
under  existing  conditions,  be  referred  to  the 
Poor  Law  Authorities  as  soon  as  possible. 

(&)  Those  who  have  homes  and  are  just  managing 
to  live — i.e.,  are  unable  to  spend  any  money 
at  all  for  prolonged  medical  treatment,  but 
■who  might  be  able  to  pay  for  advice  and 
medicine  on  a  single  occasion. 

(c)  Those  who  can  pay  for  ordinary  medical  treat- 
ment, but  who  cannot  afford  the  expenses 
entailed  by  prolonged  and  serious  illness  or 
surgical  operations. 

((/)  Those  who  when  in  work  are  able  to  afford 
private  treatment,  and  when  out  of  work  are 
practically  penniless.  I  have  come  across 
these  in  the  shape  of  skilled  hands  in  Wool- 


wich Dockyard  and  Arsenal  earning  for  some 
weeks  about  £10  per  -week,  and  then  out  of 
employment  for  some  months. 

Classes  b,  c  and  3  ought  to  be  efficiently  dealt  with 
when  their  circumstances  have  been  inquired  into  by 
a  trained  almoner. 

If  Voluntary  Hospitals  are  to  remain  as  now  con- 
stituted, I  consider  that  a  scheme  such  as  the  follow- 
ing should  be  adopted  by  every  out-patient  depart- 
ment. This  scheme  was  drawn  up  as  the  result  of 
many  weeks'  careful  deliberation,  and  has  been  found 
to  work  exceedingly  well. 

The  certificate  mentioned  below  as  being  required 
by  the  almoner  before  a  patient  can  be  treated  a 
second  time,  is  one  signed  by  a  medical  man,  or  in  cer- 
tain exceptional  circumstances,  by  a  minister  or  other 
person  capable  of  knowing  ttie  patient's  means. 

Rules  for  the  Admission  of  Out-patients.  \ 

(1)  The  hospital  is  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  ' 
poor  only.  j 

(2)  , All  cases  applying  to  the  hospital  out-patient  i 
department  for  relief  will  be  examined  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  a  medical  officer. 

(3)  Persons  applying  for  relief  are  required  to  give 
the  fullest  information  as  to  the  earnings  of  them- 
selves and  family  from  all  sources,  aiid  to  answer  such 
inquiries  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  almoner 
that  they  are  entitled  to  become  patients  under  the 
regulations  of  the  hospital.  A  form  of  certificate  is 
given  to  all  j^atients  who  fail  to  satisfy  the  almoner  as 
to  their  fitness,  as  regards  means,  for  gratuitous  treat- 
ment, and  it  must  be  presented  duly  signed  before  the 
patient  is  treated  a  second  time. 

(4)  The  fitness  or  unfitness  of  any  person  for  gratui- 
tous relief  is  as  far  as  possible  determined  on  a  wages 
scale,  and  those  whose  earnings  exceed  this  scale  are 
not  eligible  for  relief  except  under  special  circum- 
stances. 

(5)  Any  patient  whose  condition  in  the  opinion  of 
the  out-patient  medical  officers  does  not  require  hospi- 
tal treatment  (for  example,  trivial  cases,  and  those  re- 
quiring good  food  rather  than  medicine)  may  be  re- 
ferred by  the  almoner  to  his  own  medical  practitioner, 
to  a  provident  dispensary,  or  to  such  other  agencies  for 
the  relief  of  sickness  or  distress  as  the  Qieeds  of  each 
case  may  seem  to  require. 

(6)  All  new  patients  in  the  out-patient  department 
shall,  after  registration,  be  examined  by  the  casualty 
officer,  who  shall,  by  distributing  various  cards,  divide 
them  into  two  classes  :• — 

(a)  Those  seriously  ill  and  requiring  immediate 
treatment  or  otherwise  of  special  interest  to 
the  hon.  medical  staff. 

(&)  Those  whose  cases  are  not  serious  or  urgent  or 
are  unsuitable  for  hospital  treatment. 

The  first  class  he  shall  refer  to  the  surgeon,  physician, 
or  specialist  of  the  day  :  to  the  second  class  he  may 
render  .first  aid,  and  such  patients  attending  a  second 
time,  and  having  been  certified  by  the  almoner,  must 
be  referred  to  the  hon.  medical  officer  of  the  day,  who 
may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  refer  such  patients  back  to  the 
casualty  officer  for  treatment. 

(7)  All  patients,  after  having  been  seen  by  the 
casualty  officer,  shall  attend  before  the  almoner,  bring- 
inc'  their  cards.  In  the  case  of  patients  in  class  (o) 
the  almoner  shall  make  the  usual  inquiries,  excluding 
such  persons  as  do  not  come  within  the  regulations  of 
the  hospital,  and  shall  require  certificates  in  all  doubt- 
ful cases,  but  no  patient  in  class  (a)  shall  be  excluded 
(on  account  of  means)  without  having  been  first  seen 
by  the  physician  or  surgeon  of  the  day. 

(8)  The  almoner  shall  examine  the  patients  of  the 
second  class  and  shall  refer  them  in  general  terras  to 
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medical  practitioners  in  their  own  districts,  a  provi- 
dent dispensary,  or  to  the  Poor  Law  as  discretion  and 
oircumstances  of  each  case  may  dictate. 

As  Regards  In-patients. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  dealing  witih  in- 
patients as  regards  their  financial  position.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  it  is  not  advisable  in  any  sense  to 
accept  the  statements  made  by  a  patient,  his 
medical  attendant,  or  his  relatives  or  friends 
in  this  respect,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
cannot  tell  whether  the  patient  is  suitable  for 
a  fiee  ward,  a  contributing  ward,  or  a  pay 
hospital,  for  this  suitability  depends  upon  (1)  what 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  is  requii-ed,  whether,  for 
example,  the  patient  needs  only  i-est  or  cliange  of  air 
or  scene,  or  whether  he  requires  skilful  pirolonged 
nursing  and  attendance,  or  a  severe  operation,  and 
(2)  his  financial  position,  (1)  and  (2)  being  considered 
in  conjunction.  This  being  so,  I  consider  the  proper 
course  to  be  as  follows  :  — 

The  patient  applying  for  in-patient  relief  should 
be  admitted  into  a  receiving  ward,  and  be  first 
exaimined  by  a  member  of  the  hospital  staff,  who  will 
determine  what  medical  or  surgical  treatment  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  Then  the  patient  is  examined  by  a 
trained  almoner  as  to  his  financial  position,  and  tlie 
almoner  makes  inquiries  from  the  patients'  friends  and 
relations,  and  from  any  other  available  sources,  and 
comes  to  a  conclusion  as  to  whether,  in  consideration 
of  the  treatment  which  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  patient 
shall  be  admitted—  (1)  to  a  free  ward,  (2)  to  a  contri- 
buting ward,  or  (3)  to  a  pay  hospital  or  ward,  and  in 
the  two  latter  cases  what  amount  should  be  paid  by 
the  patient  or  by  his  friends  or  employers,  should  tlie 
latter  be  willing  to  pay  for  him. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  no  patient  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  pay  or  contributing  ward  or  hospital  until 
his  financial  position,  in  conjunction  with  the  kind  of 
treatment  required,  has  been  fully  inquired  into  by 
some  responsible  authority.  In  the  case  of  a  patient 
who  is  found  able  to  contribute  or  to  pay,  it  is  clear 
that  he  should  not  be  in  a  free  ward,  where  'he  is 
occupying  a  bed  which  may  be  needed  for  a  poor  patient 
unable  to  pay,  and  he  should  not  be  in  a  contributing 
ward  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  pay  for  skilled  nursing  or 
for  surgical  operative  treatment,  and  can  afford  the 
fees  of  an  experienced  physician  or  surgeon.  Of  the 
two  evils  I  prefer  the  former,  i.e.,  I  would  prefer  him 
to  be  kept  in  a  free  ward  until  his  medical  and  financial 
position  have  been  determined  accurately  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  another,  but  the  medical  examination 
should  preceed  the  financial  investigation. 

The  most  difficult  cases  are  those  of  pa<tients  coming 
from  a  distance  to  London  to  place  themselves  under 
the  care  of  some  particular  hospital  physician  or 
surgeon  whose  fees  for  private  treatment  they  cannot, 
or  will  not,  pay. 

This  I  consider  a  most  reprehensible  practice,  but 
the  only  way  of  dealing  with  it  seems  to  me  to  institute 
a  strict  inquiry  system  by  almoners,  much  on  the  same 
lines  as  that  which  is  carried  out  by  the  Income  Tax 
Authorities  (who  communicafc3  with  one  another  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  ascertain  what  income  is 
derived  from  various  occupations  in  various  places). 

It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  a  patient  to  come  from 
the  North  of  England  to  London  for  treatment  which 
he  could  receive  just  as  well,  and  with  as  great  skill, 
at  Liverpool  or  some  other  northern  city. 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  consider  those  who  are 
found  on  investigation  by  the  almoner  to  be  able  to 
pay  something  towards  the  cost  of  their  treatment. 
These  should  in  my  opinion  be  carefully  considered  by 
some  competent  committee  of  inquiry  belonging  to  the 
hospital,  and  having  upon  it  representatives  of  the 
staff,  and  'be  then  admitted  to  contributing  or  part 
paying  wards,  which  should  be  contiguous  to,  but  not 
actually  a  structural  part  of,  the  hospital. 

(See  Rules  for  Pay  Wards,  Great  Northern  Central 
Hospital,  enclosed.    {Appendix  No.  XLVIII.  ( A )). 

I  have  before  me  full  particulars  of  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital,  where  patients  are  admitted  at  from 
30  dols.  to  4  dols.  a  week,  and  are  attended  by  their 
own  doctors,  and  have  also  to  pay  their  attendants' 
fees.  Some  are  admitted  upon  a  city  order,  and  these 
are  paid  for  by  the  city  or  State  from  which  they  come. 


This  seems  an  ideal  plan,  but  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  medical  profession  in  London  it  could  not 
be  worked,  as  no  hospital  committee  or  governing  body 
would  feel  inclined  to  admit  outside  practitioners  to 
attend  patients  in  their  hospital,  because  they  would 
not  have  sufficient  confidence  in  their  skill,  and  would 
not  take  the  responsibility  for  the  treatment  such 
practitioners  might  desire  to  carry  out. 

At  the  same  time  this  is  clearly  the  line  which  the 
hospitals  should  attempt  to  take.  The  general  com- 
plaint of  practitioners  is  that  the  hospitals  take 
patients  away  from  them,  and  keep  them  attending 
afterwards,  when  they  coulr''  well  be  attended  by  their 
own  doctors  at  their  own  homes,  and  it  is  in  many 
cases  quite  true.  I  can  quite  conceive  a  plan  whereby 
a  practitioner  might  bring  his  patient  (who  was  unable 
to  afford  proper  outside  consultation  fees)  to  the 
hospital  at  an  arranged  time  and  to  consult  with  a 
member  of  the  hospital  staff  as  to  what  ILne  of  treat- 
ment should  be  adopted.  The  patient  would  then  be 
admitted  to  a  ward  intended  for  contributing  patients, 
and  the  treatment  carried  out  perhaps  primarily  by  a 
member  of  the  hospital  staff,  and  secondarily  and 
subsequently  by  the  outside  practitioner  and  the 
hospital  resident  officer.  In  such  oases  I  consider  that 
the  member  of  the  hospital  staff  should  receive  such 
fee  for  his  services  as  might  be  arranged. 

Question  II. — Considering  the  patients  both  from  the 
medical  and  from  the  social  point  of  view,  to  what 
extent  is  there  any  co-operation  or  overlapping 
between  Voluntary  Hospitals  and  fhe  Poor  Law 
in  regard  to  indoor  or  outdoor  patients,  and  what 
suggestions  would  you  make  towards  a  scheme  of 
co-operation  ? 

Answer  II. — As  Regards  Surgical  In-patients. — It  is 
quite  usual  to  find  patients  in  a  Voluntary  Hospital 
who  have  on  a  previous  occasion  been  in  a  Poor  Law 
Infirmary.  In  some  parts  of  London  a  hospital  and 
an  infirmary  are  within  a  short  distance  of  one 
another.  Both  are  provided  with  operation  theatres 
fitted  with  costly  and  elaborate  appliances  and  instru- 
ments. Both  are  doing  the  same  work.  In  one 
instance  at  least  there  is  a  mutual  understanding 
between  the  infirmary  medical  superintendent  and  the 
hospital — he  sends  cases  to  the  hospital  requiring 
operation,  when  they  are  in  a  fit  state  to  be  moved, 
and  the  hospital  sends  him  such  oases  as,  from  pres- 
sure upon  the  beds,  cannot  be  kept.  I  should  like  'o 
see  some  scheme  whereby  all  acute  cases  and  those  re- 
quiring operation  are  at  once  sent  to  the  hospital. 
Thus  the  hospital  would  treat  acute  cases  only,  and 
when  they  were  fit  to  be  moved  they  would  enter  the 
infirmary. 

As  Regards  Out-patients. 

I  see  no  reason  why  every  person  requiring  out- 
patient treatment  should  not  be  treated  at  the  out- 
patient department  of  a  hospital.  If  there  could  be 
a  closer  union  between  the  hospital  and  the  Poor  Law 
Infirmary,  such  as  would  abolish  the  necessity  for 
keeping  dn  a  high  state  of  efficiency  two  separate  in- 
stitutions doing  much  the  same  type  of  work,  the  relief 
of  the  destitute,  of  those  unable  to  pay,  ajid  of  those 
unable  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  their  treat- 
ment, would,  I  believe,  be  carried  out  much  more 
economically  than  at  present. 

It  would,  however,  require  at  first  (1)  a  very  close 
co-operation  between  the  Guardians  and  the  Hospital 
Committee ;  (2)  the  appointment  of  more  than  one 
almoner  at  each  hospital  ;  (3)  the  appointment  of 
several  persons  acting  under  the  almoners  who  would 
know  the  whole  district  around  the  hospital  and  in- 
firmary, and  be  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
which  applicants  for  relief  should  be  recommended  to 
join  a  provident  dispensary,  and  which  be  sent  to  a 
medical  man  outside.  Jn  a  very  short  time  it  would 
be  found  that  patients  able  to  pay  would  not  apply  for 
charitable  relief.  They  would  realise  that  it  was  no 
use  trying  to  get  for  nothing  that  for  which  they  vvere 
able  to  pay.  There  would  always  have  to  be  a  medical 
opinion  expressed  as  to  what  kind  of  treatment  was 
requii-ed  (expensive  drugs  or  appliances,  prolonged 
treatment,  etc.)  before  an  almoner  could  judge  whether 
the  patient  was  fit  for  charitable  treatment  or  not.  It 
would  also  be  necessary  to  remove  the  existing  condi- 
tion whereby  a  patient  admitted  to  an  infirmary  loses 
his  parliamentary  vote  for  a  year. 
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I  ishould  like  here  to  say  a  few  words  about  private 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  Medical  and  surgical 
science  has  advanced  in  late  years  to  such  an  extent 
that  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  existing  nursing  homes 
are  able  to  afford  the  appliances,  laboratories, 
theatres,  X-ray  apparatus,  etc.,  necessary  for  modern 
treatment. 

It  has  been  found  in  Toronto  that  all  patients,  even 
those  able  to  afford  large  fees,  insist  upon  being 
treated  in  a  properly  built  and  equipped  hospital. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  in  London  one  nursing 
home  nearly  as  well  equipped  for  treating  disease  as 
the  most  modern  of  our  Poor  Law  Infirmaries,  so  that 
a  patient  who  can  afford  to  pay  one  hundred  guineas 
for  an  operation  may  not  now  receive  treatment  as 
safely,  or  as  efficiently,  as  a  hospital  or  infirmary 
l^atient. 

Question  III. — What  would  he  the  effect  on  Voluntary 
Hospitals  of  a  State-provided  or  rate-provided 
system  of  gratuitous  medical  relief  either  for 
indoor  patients  or  for  outdoor  patients,  or  for 
both? 

Answer  III. — There  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in 
London,  no  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
working  of  any  such  system.  The  only  answer 
I  can  make  is  an  expression  of  my  own  pious 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  properly  organised 
assistance  provided  from  the  State,  or  from  the 
rates,  or  from  both,  for  our  hospitals  would  relieve 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  the  hon.  staff  from 
an  enormous  amount  of  anxiety  regarding  the  finances 
of  the  hospital  to  which  they  wei'e  attached,  and  would 
cause  them  to  realise  in  a  very  short  time  (probably 
not  immediately)  that  the  prodigious  amount  of  work 
that  they  are  now  doing  and  have  done  in  the  past  to 
relieve  the  sick  poor,  was  shown  to  be  worthy  of  some 
recognition,  and  would  enable  them  to  redouble  their 
efforts  in  combating  disease,  in  carrying  out  researches 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  disease,  and  to  find  out 
remedies  for  diseases  at  present  incurable.  In  proof 
of  this  I  need  only  mention  the  stimulus  which  has 
been  given  to  research  in  the  pathology  of  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  by  the  splendidly  equipped  and 
staffed  laboratories  of  the  new  County  Council 
Asylums. 


Question  IV. — What  would  be  the  effect  on  Voluntary 
Hospitals  of  State-provided  aid  towards  building 
or  management  expenses,  and  if  such  a  system 
were  adopted  what  conditions  do  you  suggest  should 
be  attached  to  such  grants? 

Answer  IV. — It  seems  to  me  that  King  Edward's 
Fund  will  soon  become  the  one  and  only  source  for  the 
reception  of  charitable  donations  and  subscriptions 
intended  for  hospitals.  As  old  friends  of  existing 
particular  hospitals  die,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  to  obtain  money  from  the  public.  The  public 
now  seems  to  prefer  to  pay  a  sum  to  the  King's  Fund 
and  to  allow  the  Fund  to  distribute  money  to  -the 
various  hospitals.  I  welcome  the  King's  Fund  as  the 
great  distributor  of  charitable  funds  to  each  hospital, 
and  I  welcome  also  its  methods  of  inquiring  into  the 
management  of  each  hospital,  and  of  pointing  out 
defects  and  extravagances,  and  commending  economies. 

There  might  well  be  a  State  body  which  would  dis- 
tribute State  aid  to  the  various  hospitals.  Assuming 
each  existing  hospital  to  be  affiliated  to  the  Poor  Law 
Infirmary  nearest  to  it,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
determine  what  proportion  of  the  work  done  in  the 
two  institutions  should  be  paid  by  State  or  rate  aid. 
Under  such  conditions  of  working  I  think  the  State 
should  build  all  hospitals.  The  King's  Fund  would 
then  equip  and  maintain  them,  aided  by  contributions 
from  the  State,  or  from  the  rates,  or  from  both.  The 
conditions  attached  to  State-provided  aid  should  be 
exactly  such  as  are  enforced  by  the  King's  Fund  at  the 
present  time.  This  fund  sendbs  visitors  to  every  hospi- 
tal and  receives  reports  from  them  as  to  economical 
working,  proper  equipment,  etc.  It  also  takes  steps  to 
ensure  hospitals  being  placed  in  districts  where  they 
are  most  needed,  and  to  ensure  proper  inquiries  being 
made  as  to  the  class  of  persons  applying  for  relief.  I 
consider  that  it  has  already  done  more  good  in  the 
short  period  during  which  it  had  been  at  work  than  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  fifty  years  previously.  The 
removal  of  King's  College  Hospital  is  a  case  in  point. 
Without  the  'aid  of  the  King's  Fund  this  could  never 
have  been  accomplished. 

I  think  also  that  the  present  hon.  staffs  of  the  hospi- 
tals should  be  appointed  by  the  State,  and  receive 
remuneration  for  the  work  which  they  perform — work 
which  is  now  far  more  arduous  and  exacting  than  it 
was  some  yeans  ago. 
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GREAT   NOKTHERN   CENTRAL   HOSPITAL,  Hollo  way  Road,  N. 


PAY  WARDS. 

I. — The  Pay  Wards  are  intended  for  the  benefit  of  Patients  of  limited  incomes  who  are  willing  to  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  when  in  the  Hospital. 

II. — Except  in  urgent  cases,  Patients  can  be  admitted  only  after  consideration  of  their  applications  by  the 
Hou.se  Committee  of  the  Hospital.  The  Committee  meets  to  receive  applications  every  Wednesday 
at  5.30  p.m.  _  Each  application  nmst  be  accompanied  by  a  Recommendation  from  a  Registered 
^ledical  Practitioner. 

III.  — Intending  Patients  may  obtain  forms  of  application,  and  information  as  regards  payments,  from  the 

iSecretaiy,  at  the  Hospital. 

IV.  — No  Patient  can  be  received  without  a  guarantee  in  writing  (on  the  form  provided  for  the  jturpose)  from 

some  responsible  person,  for  the  necessary  payments  and  for  the  removal  of  the  Patient  when  required. 

V. — Patients  -will  be  adnutted  under  the  care  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Hospital,  who  will  alone  be  permitted 
to  prescribe  the  treatment  to  be  carried  out  in  each  case. 

VI. — Patients  may  be  ^•i3ited  by  their  friends  as  follows  : — Sundays,  1.30  to  3  ;  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  .5  to  6. 

Permission  to  visit  on  other  days  can  only  be  granted  in  exceptional  cases,  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  and  subject  to  the  apjiroval  of  the  Resident  Medical  Officer  in  charge  of  the  case. 

VII. — Patients  must  in  all  respects  conform  to  the  regulations  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  the  House 
Committee  for  the  due  government  and  management  of  the  Hospital  and  all  matters  incidental  to 
their  position  therein  and  removal  therefrom. 

The  treatment  of  the  Patients  in  the  Pay  Wards  is  uwleiiaken  by  the  Honorary  Medical  Sta_ff  gratuitously,  under 
the  same  conditions  as  to  the  treatment  of  Patients  in  the  Free  Wards. 


PAYMENTS. 

Payments  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Hospital  on  week-days  from  10  to  4  ;  Saturdays,  10  to  1. 
Payments  in  all  cases  mast  be  weekly  in  advance.    Part  of  a  week  will  be  charged  as  a  whole  week. 


[These  rules  are  not,  in  niy  opinion,  ideal,  but  when  they  were  drawn  up,  they  formed  the  best  solution  of  a 
very  difficult  problem  which  was  possible  under  the  existing  circumstances.  I  do  not  believe  that  Pay  or  Contri- 
buting Wards  should  be  a  structural  part  of  a  free  hospital,  nor  do  I  consider  that  the  patients  in  them  should  be 
treated  gratuitously  by  the  Hon.  Staff  ].— P.T.B.B. 
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Handed  in  by  P.  T.  R.  Beale,  F.R.C.S. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  CENTRAL  HOSPITAL, 

HoLLowAY  Road,  N. 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  PAY  WARDS 

N.B. — Thi.s  AiJplieation  cannot  be  entertained  unless  ALL  the  Particulars  required  are 

furnished  in  full. 

Name  of  Patient  Cin  fulH 

Address 

Afjp                                                                    Married  or  Sinde 

If  a  Married"! 
Woman,  state  1  Oeemifltion 

•occupation  and  r 

means  of  Hus-     ,         ^   c  t              »        i  ti     •  ^ 
\yij^(\               1  Amount  oi  Income  or  Annual  Receipts 

Number  denendent 

Number  of  Children 

Number  assisting  patient 

Name  and  Address  of  Relative 
or  Friend  to  whom  Notice  should 
be  sent  when  the  Patient  is 
about  to  leave  the  Hospital,  or 
in  the  event  of  the  disease  under 
which  the  Patient  is  sutfering 
becoming  serious,  also  the  names 
and  addresses  of  two  house- 
holders to  whom  the  Patient  is 
known. 

J 


GUARANTEE. 

TO  BE  SIGNED  BY  A  HOUSEHOLDEE. 


I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  guarantee  on  behalf  of.  . 

payment  at  the  rate  of  £         :         :         per  week  while  the  said  

is  under  treatment  in  a  Pay  Ward  of  the  Great  Northern  Hospital,  and  I  undertake  to  remove 
 .  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  Hospital  Committee. 

Witness  to  the  Signature         ^  Signature  

ot  J  Address  

Date  
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FORM  OF  RECOMMENDATION. 


To  BE  FILLKD  UP  AND  SIGNED  BY  PaTIENT's  PRIVATE  MeDICAL  ATTENDANT. 


I  hereby  Certify  that 


is  .suflerinK  from 


and  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  fit  case  for  admission  to  the  Pay  Wards  of  the  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital. 


Signature, 


Date  ^t89  Qualification3_ 


Address 
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REPLIES  by  Sir  HENRY  BURDETT,  K.C.B.,  to  Questions  sulmitted  to  him 

by  the  Commission. 


By  way  of  introduction  I  may  point  out  that  the 
principles  involved  raised  by  the  four  questions  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  the  Royal  Conunission  on  the  Poor 
Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress  have  been  under  discus- 
sion with  more  or  less  persistence  for  upwards  of  forty 
yeans,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  I  have  been 
actively  connected  with  the  administration  of  hospital 
affairs  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Private  committees 
or  commissions  of  vaiious  kinds  have  sat  since  Sir 
William  Fergusson's  famous  Commission  of  1871, 
most  of  them  having  covered  mainly  the  same  ground, 
and  their  recommendations  having  unfortunately 
remained  for  the  most  part  unenforced.  It  is  remark- 
able in  this  connection  to  remember  that  if  tJie  six 
recommendations  of  Sir  William  Fergusson's  Com- 
mittee of  1871  had  been  ado^Dted,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  declare  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  principal  abuses 
attaching:  to  the  voluntary  hospitals  in  England  in 
the  present  day  would  liave  been  obviated  and  pre- 
vented. The  underlying  cause  of  all  the  trouble  is 
want  of  co-operation  for  any  effective  jDurpose  amongst 
the  whole  of  the  voluntary  hospitals,  Poor  Law  in- 
firmaries, and  the  authorities  responeible  for  granting 
free  medical  relief  in  any  form.  If  this  could  be 
effected,  as  it  ought  to  be  effected  without  delay,  we 
should  then  obtain  a  standard  of  efficiency  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  each  group  of  medical  in- 
stitutions, and  it  would  be  easy  to  make  it  imi»ssible 
fox  anyone  to  misuse  charity  by  obtaining  free  medical 
relief  from  any  existing  agency  of  any  kind  if  they 
were  not  by  their  circumstances  entitled  to  receive  it. 
I  will  now  deal  with  the  questions  in  ofder. 

The  Abttse  of  Voutxtaky  HosriTALS. 
(Question  I. — To  what  cxfetit  arc  Voluntary  Hospitals 
{indoor  and  outdoor)  used,  by  ijersons  able  to  make 
payment  for  the  treotiitent  xrhich  they  receive,  and 
do  you  tJnnk  that  methods  should  he  adopted  with 
a  view  to  some  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  treatment 
being  provided  by  the  patient  or  his  friends, 
either  at  the  hospital  or  through  part-pay 
hospitals? 

Answer  T. — There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  facts 
available  tend  to  prove  that  the  Voluntary  Hospitals 
are  used  at  present  to  an  ijicreasing  extent  by  persons 
able  to  make  payment,  or  partia.l  payment,  for  the 
treatment  which  they  receive.  I  could  occupy  much 
space  with  statistics  demonstrating  these  facts,  but  I 
refrain  from  doing  so  because  I  understand  that  many 
istatisties  bearing  on  this  point  have  already  been 
laid  before  the  Commission. 

The  underlying  cause  of  this  condition  of  affairs  is 
that  no  means  at  present  exist  whereby  persons  of 
moderate  income  can  obtain  efficient  treatment  and 
hospital  care  when  ill  at  a  rate  which  they  can  afford 
to  pay.  The  jiresent  system,  or  want  of  system, 
whereby  medical  relief  is  granted  to  practically  all 
applicantB  by  the  Voluntary  Hospitals  has  gi'owu  up 
without  any  combined  attempt  to  organise  it  effi- 
ciently, or  to  check  abuses.  The  whole  system  rests 
upon  a  wrong  basis,  and  the  best  interests  of  evei-y 
class  of  the  population  demand  that  it  should  be 
abolished  in  favour  of  a  systejm  which  will  afford  the 
maximum  of  justice. 

(1)  To  the  poor. 

(2)  To  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  in  part  or  in 
whole  the  cost  of  their  medical  treatment  and  care  at 
a  hospital. 

(3)  To  the  medical  profession. 

(4)  To  the  subscribers  and  supporters  of  Voluntary 
Hospitals,  whose  gifts  should  be  strictly  applied  to 
the  purposes  they  were  intended  to  serve  ;  and 

(5)  To  the  ratepayers  who  are  entitled  to  a  guar- 
antee that  the  maximum  efficiency  is  secured  by  the 
Poor  Law  system  of  medical  relief. 

That  the  present  plan  of  free  medical  relief  to 
practically  all  applicants  granted  by  the  Voluntary 
Hospital  rests  upon  a  wrong  basis  is  proved  by  the 
effects  which  other  Bysteme  in  otlier  countries  have 
had  ut)on  the  reduction  of  the  abuse  of  charity.  The 
i-emedy  is  very  simple  and  easy  of  application.  Every 


Voluntary  Hospital,  whilst  admitting  at  once  all  acci-  i 
dent  and  urgent  cases  needing  immediate  attention, 
should  institute  a  system  whereby  each  applicant 
would  he  asked  to  prove  that  he  or  she  was  a  fit  object 
of  cha,nity.  The  only  real  attempt  to  reduce  abuse 
hais  so  far  been  the  appointment  by  many  of  the 
larger  hospitals  in  recent  times  of  almoners,  to  aecer- 
tain  whether  certain  selected  patients  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  ]my  or  not.  By  putting  the  burden  of  proof  of 
eligibility  to  receive  free  medical  relief  upon  the 
patients  and  their  fi-iends,  all  abuse  of  every  kind 
must  speedily  cease.  There  would  be  no  hardship 
entailed  upon  the  patients  by  such  a  system,  as  ex- 
perience has  proved,  but  to  make  it  effective  the 
present  system  of  pi-oviding  for  in  and  out  patients 
mxist  be  radically  changed  in  this  country,  for  as 
matters  stand  at  present  if  a  voluntary  hospital 
attempted  to  enforce  this  simple  method  they  would 
be  met  with  the  difficulty  that  where  it  was  found  that 
a  patient  or  his  friends  could  pay  at  any  rate  some- 
thing, there  is  no  department  connected  with  British 
hospitals — as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  hospitals  in  the 
United  States — to  which  such  in-patients  could  be 
transferred  to  accommodation  provided  in  paying 
wards.  In  the  same  way,  directly  the  out-patients 
were  dealt  with  under  such  a  system  it  would  be  made 
apparent,  where  a  case  could  be  properly  treated  under 
the  Poor  Law,  that  no  plan  of  co-operation  to  secure 
this  is  at  present  organised.  If  the  patient,  being  of 
a  better  class,  were  suffering  from  a  relatively  minor 
ailment,  and  could  be  properly  dealt  with  at  a 
Provident  Dispensary,  the  fees  of  which  he  could  easily 
pay,  the  same  absence  of  co-operation  must  make  it 
practically  impossible  readily  to  enforce  the  system. 
When,  again,  an  out  patient  of  the  better  class  was 
entitled,  from  the  severity  of  his  ailment,  to  receive 
the  advantages  of  a  consultation  by  the  medical  staff, 
no  method  at  present  exists  whereby  this  aid  could  be 
rendered  to  him  and  his  transfer  afterwards  to  the 
care  of  a  medical  practitioner  attached  to  some 
Provident  Dispensary,  or  resident  near  the  patient's 
home,  could  be  prcperly  carried  out.  It  follows  *hat  it 
is  essentia],  if  adequate  reform  is  to  be  effected,  that 
methods  should  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  some  part 
or  all  of  the  cost  of  treatment  bedng  provided  by  the 
patient  or  his  friends  by  an  entire  reorganisation  of 
the  existing  system  of  medical  relief,  not  only  at  the 
voluntary  hospitals,  but  under  the  Poor  Law  system  as 
it  exists  at  jjresent.  'J  he  reforms  reqiiired  in  regard 
to  voluntary  hospitals  are  that  every  large  hospital 
shall  have  connected  with  the  in-patient  department,  in 
separate  buildings,  but  under  the  administration  of 
the  managers,  pay  wards  for  the  reception  of  those 
patients  who  are  able  to  pay  some  part  or  all  of  the 
cost  of  treatment ;  that,  as  regards  out-patients,  the 
out-patient  department,  as  it  at  present  exists,  should 
be  abolished  ;  that  in  substitution  for  it  each  hospital 
should  have  a  casualty  department  and  a  department 
for  consultation.  In  the  casualty  department  every 
applicant  should  be  seen  once,  and  he  there  disposed  of 
by  being  handed  on  to  the  consultation  department ;  if 
his  case  was  sufficiently  important,  he  should  then  be 
transferred  to  some  Provident  or  Poor  Law  Dispensaiy, 
or  be  referred  to  a  private  medical  attendant.  It 
would  no  doubt  take  time  to  overcome  the  incidental 
difficulties  which  would  necessarily  arise  in  effecting  so 
radical  a  reform  as  is  here  contemplated,  but  if  all 
voluntary  hospitals  adopted  the  same  system,  and 
were  to  be  brought  into  active  co-operation  with 
Provident  Dispensaries  and  Poor  Law  Dispensaries  and 
private  medical  practitioners,  the  new  system  might  be 
successfully  introduced  and  made  effective  within 
twelve  months,  and  probably  within  six  months,  from 
the  date  of  its  commencement.  This  opinion  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  existing  Provident  Dis- 
pensaries would  be  standardised,  and  that  everyone  of 
them  would  be  brought  up  to  a  state  of  the  highest 
efficiency.  In  the  town  of  Northampton  the  Royal 
Victoria  Dispensary  has  been  worked  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  success,  60  far  as  the  patients  and  the  medical 
practitioners  are  concerned.  In  London  and  in  other 
\arge>    towns   like   Manchester   and    elsewhere  the 
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Provident  Dispensary  has,  so  far,  not  succeeded  as  it 
has  done  in  Nortliampton,  because  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession  are  not  alive  to  the  importance 
of  making  it  their  first  businees  to  provide  that  every 
patient  connected  with  the  Provident  Dispensary  who 
attends  at  the  surgery  of  a  private  medical  prac- 
titioner receives  at  least  equal  attention  and  accommo- 
.lation  to  that  afforded  to  every  other  private  patient, 
whatever  the  fee  he  may  pay.  In  the  same  way.  Poor 
Law  Dispensciries,  as  they  exist  to-day,  must  be 
radically  reformed.  Everything  which  tends  to  excite 
a  feeling  of  shame  on  the  part  of  the  patient  attending 
the  Poor  Law  Dispensary,  such  as  the  printing  of  the 
word  "  pauper  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  space  on  which 
the  patient's  name  is  entered,  muet  be  abolished,  and 
the  class  of  medical  service  and  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  however  poor,  at 
the  Poor  Law  Dispensary,  must  be  made  at  least  as 
efficient  as  those  provided  by  voluntary  hospitals. 

I  would  recommend,  in  this  connection,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commission,  a  careful  study  of  the 
Swedish  system  of  medical  relief  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  I  would  venture,  furthar,  to  suggest  the  introduc- 
tion by  the  Government  of  a  system  of  insurance 
whereby  for  a  small  but  adequate  annual  premium 
cveryboly  who  desired  to  maintain  their  self-raspect 
s^hould  be  able  to  obtain  medical  relief  when  ill,  and 
to  pay  for  it  at  a  rate  within  their  means. 

1   may   briefly   remind  the    Commission    that  in 
Sw'3den  the  Government  have  for  many  years  worked 
the  hospitals  on  a  system  which  would  confer  great 
benefits  upon  our  towns,  by  bringing  the  Poor  Law  and 
Voluntary  Institutions  into  more  intimate  associa- 
tion, though  managed  by  separate  governing  bodies. 
Tliis  has  been  secured  in  Sw'3den  by  a  scale  of  charges 
lemanded  from  all  patients  who  are  admitted  to  the 
hospital.    The  first  grade  pays  a  substantial  sum,  and 
ibtains  anything  and  everything  the  patient  may  care  to 
have  or  to  pay  for,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  medical 
attendant.    The  second  pays  a  much  less,  but  a  remu- 
nerative, rate  f<u-  all  that  they  receive  at  the  hospital  ; 
and  the  third  class  are  paupers,  who  are  paid  for  on 
an  agr'3ed  scale  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities.  Thus, 
well-to-do,   thrifty   artisan   and   improvi<lent  pauper 
are  all  treated  by  one  staff,  controlled  by  one  adminis- 
tration, and  are  located  in  immediate  proximity  to 
f^ach  other,  though  in  separate  pavilions.    This  I  be- 
lisve  to  be  the  true  system  to  aim  at  securing,  and  I 
hope  that  ultimately  some  such  plan  will  find  accept- 
ance in  Great  Britain,  to  the  advantage  of  everyone 
concerned.    As  to  a  system  of  Government  insurance 
wher?by  all  classes  who  desire  to  be  thrifty  may  pay 
a  small  annual  premium  in  the  day  of  health,  and 
secure  adequate  hospital  treatment  and  care  when  ill, 
I  may  state  that  for  some  years  I  have  had  this  point 
under  consideration,  and  with  tlv?  aid  of  an  eminent 
actuary  have  worked  out  certain  tables  which  sh<3W 
that  for  a  relatively  small  annual  premium — say  •fiS 
per  annum  as  a  maximum — the  whole  sum  necessary 
to  defray  the  cost  of  hospital  medical  treatm^ant  in  a 
pay  ward  or  at  a  consultation  department  of  a  great 
hospital  can  be  provided  as  a  matter  of  business.  The 
reason  why  it  has  been  under  consideration  is  that 
it  was  suggesbad  that   a   great  insurance  company 
might  be  provided  by  private  entei-prise  to  meet  this 
urgently-demanded  reform.     I  have    hesitated,  how- 
ever, to  aissociata  my  name  with  the  scheme  from  the 
■circumstance  that,  to  make  it  efficient,  it  is  necessary 
in  the  first  instance,  assuming,  as  I  have  ascertained 
to  be  the  fact,  the  the  existing  Voluntary  Hospitals, 
or  many  of  them,  have  sitas  available  upon  which 
pay  wards  might  be  erected,  to  provide  initially  a 
large  capital  outlay,  which  in  my  judgment  could 
only  be  supplied  through  the   munifiicencei  of  some 
millionaire  or  the  co-operation  of  the  State.  Granted 
the  provision  of  the  initial  cost  for  buildings  and 
equipment,  an  adequate  system  of  pay  wards  for  the 
whole  country  could  be  rapidly  introduced,  and  the 
new  system  hero  suggested  could  speedily  be  brought 
into  practical  wor-king.    I  propose  to  deal  with  this 
75oint  fully  in  my  reply  to  Question  IV. 

■OVEKI-APPTNG    BETWEEN    VoLtTNTARY    HOSPITALS    Ji  ND 

THE  Poor  Law. 

■QufistAon  II. — ConnderirKj  the  pafievts  hoth  from  the 
medical  and  from  the  social  point  of  view,  to 
vjhat  extent  is  there  any  co-operation  or  over- 
lapping between   Voluntary  Hospitals  and  the 


Poor  Law  in  regard  to  indoor  or  outdoor  patients, 
and  what  suggestions  would  you  make  towards 
a  scheme  of  co-operation? 
Answer  II. — My  reply  to  this  question,  having  been 
dealt  with  by  anticipation  in  my  preceding  remarks 
to  a  large  extent,  may  bo  brief.  In  the  absence  of  any 
adequate  system  of  co-operation,  and  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  relative  duties  cast  upon  the  Volun- 
tary Hospital  managers  a«d  Poor  Law  Guardians, 
there  must  necessarily  be,  and  there  undoubtedly  is 
at  tlie  present  time,  considerable  overlapping  between 
Voluntary  Hospitals  and  the  Pcwjr  Law.  So  far  as 
co-operation  is  concerned  at  presiant,  it  amounts  in 
practice  to  the  giving  of  relatively  small  annual  sub- 
scriptions by  Poor  Law  authorities  to  Voluntary  Hos- 
pitals in  certain  districts.  It  includes  further  payments 
made  by  Poor  Law  authorities  to  certain  hospitals  at  a 
fixed  rate  per  diem  for  Poor  Law  cases  which  may  be 
admitted  to  the  latter.  In  the  case  of  Cottage  Hos- 
pitals— and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  in  regard 
to  certain  County  and  some  Metropolitan  Hospitals — 
some  Boards  of  Guardians  agree  to  pay  tba  cost  of 
the  medical  treatment  of  accident  and  operation  cases, 
and  they  also  occasionally  defray  the  cost  of  artificial 
limbs  and  appliances  where  such  are  neaded  to  enable 
the  patients  to  have  the  bast  facilities  for  maintaining 
themselves  after  their  discharge  from  the  hospital.  I 
think,  however,  that  were  a  standard  of  the  medical 
relief  granted  by 

(a)  Voluntary  Hospitals,  and 

(h)  The  Poor  Law  Institutions 

to  be  established,  accompanied  by  adequate  co- 
operation, overlapping  lietween  the  two  classes  of 
in.stitutions  must  cease.  In  this  connection  I  may 
be  permitted  to  urge  strongly  that  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  function  of  the  Poor  Law 
is  the  relief  of  destitution,  whilst  it  should  be 
the  object  and  duty  of  each  Voluntary  Hospital  to 
a])]3ly  its  resources  entirely  to  the  prevention  of  desti- 
tution by  stepping  in  to  grant  free  medical  relief  to 
the  provident  and  thrifty  when,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  they  meet  with  an  accident  or  are  overtaken 
by  disease.  In  this  way  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
Voluntary  Hospitals  to  save  such  patients  from  the 
nacessity  of  requiring  the  I'elief  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  Poor  Law  to  supply. 

The  Effect  of  a  State-provideb  or  Rate-provided 
System  of  Gratthtous  Medical  Relief. 

Question  III.  —  What  would  he  the  effect  on  Vohm- 
taiy  Hospitals  of  a  State-provided  or  rate-pro- 
vided system  of  gratuitous  medical  relief,  either 
for  indoor  patients  or  for  outdoor  patients,  or 
for  hoth  ? 

Answer  III. — Having  devoted  myself  for  upwards 
of  forty  years  to  an  earnest  endeavour  to  provide  that 
all  our  Voluntary  Hospitals  shall  be  supplied  with 
ample  means  from  voluntary  contributions  adequately 
to  relieve  the  deserving  poor  who  in  the  days  of  health 
are  able  to  maintain  themselves  without  any  aid  from 
the  Poor  Law,  I  should  regard  the  provision  of  a  State- 
provided  or  rate-provided  syistem  of  gratuitous  medical 
relief,  either  for  indoor  patients  or  for  outdoor 
patients,  or  for  both,  as  a  grave  evil.  My  opinion 
iju  this  point  rests  upon  the  knowledge  that  the  effect 
of  such  State-provided  or  rate-provided  medical  rialief 
must  eventually  lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  Volun- 
tary Hospital  system.  Such  a  result  must  be  attended 
by  the  gravest  evils,  for  it  would  injure  the  morale  of 
all  classes  and  tend  to  harden  unnecessarily  the  rela- 
tions which  at  the  present  time  so  happily  exist  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  who  through  our  voluntary 
system  have  come  to  share  each  other's  sufferings  and 
to  be  animated  by  the  warmest  feeling  of  respect  and 
confidence  towards  each  other. 

State-provided    Aid    towards    the    Btjildixg  and 
Management  Expenses  of  Voluntary  Hospitals. 

Question  IV.- — What  would  he  the  effect  on  Volun- 
tary Hospitals  of  State-provided    aid  towards 
building  or  management  expenses,  and,  if  such  a 
system  were  adopted,   what  conditions    do  you 
suggest  should  be  attached  to  such  grants  ? 
Answer  IV. — First  of  all,  I  may  say  that,  in  my 
view,  no  State-provided  aid  is  required  or  should  be 
given  towards  the  management  expenses  of  Voluntary 
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Hosijitals.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  under 
proper  safeguards  the  effect  on  Voluntary  Hospitals 
of  State-provided  aid  towards  building  expenses  could 
be  made  of  the  highest  valus.  It  would  enable  the 
whole  esiisting  system  of  medical  relief  in  this  coun- 
try to  be  remodelled  so  as  to  secure  that  in  practice 
the  existing  abuses  attaching  to  fres  medical  relief 
in  this  country  should  be  finally  abolished.  The  first 
essential  connected  with  a  great  financial  change  such 
as  is  here  contemplated  must  be  to  secure  that  no  State 
aid  of  the  kind  should  be  granted  to  any  Voluntary 
Hospital  in  advance  of  the  requirements  of  the  popu- 
lation to  the  needs  of  which  it  ministers.  Otherwise 
large  sums  might  be  spent  upon  new  buildings  in 
advance  of  the  actual  requirements  of  the  population, 
with  the  result,  which  some  existing  Voluntary 
hospitals  exhibit  to-day,  that  when  these  buildings 
had  been  erected  they  must  be  kept  inadequately 
equipped  and  sometimes  wholly  unoccupied  for  want 
of  money  to  defray  the  cost  of  keeping  the  beds  occu- 
pied. Had  this  proposal  been  adopted  ten  years  ago. 
it  might  have  entailed  an  expenditure  of  between  ten 
and  fifteen  millions  sterling  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
for  during  this  period  many  of  the  principal  hospitals 
have  been  reconstructed  or  rebuilt,  and  the  money  to 
defray  the  cost  of  this  work  has  been  provided  from 
voluntary  sources.  To  state  a  fact  like  this  is  to  prove 
to  demonstration  the  success  of  systematic  voluntary 
support  of  hopitals  in  this  country  as  it  exists  to-day. 
But  apart  from  this,  I  regard  it  as  most  fortunate  that 
any  such  State  aid  provided  towards  building  in  con- 
nection with  voluntary  hospitals  will,  in  fact,  as 
matters  stand  at  present,  be  occasionally,  if  not  en- 
tirely, required  to  defray  the  cost  of  erection  of  wings 
for  the  setting  up  of  a  system  of  pay  wards  throughout 
the  country.  If  adequate  grants  by  way  of  loan  at, 
say,  3  per  cent,  can  be  made  to  voluntary  hospitals 
for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  possible,  under  an  in- 
surance scheme  such  as  I  have  indicated,  to  provide 
for  the  repayment  o-f  these  loans  by  a  sinking  fund  out 
of  the  payments  received  by  the  patients  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  treatment  in  the  pay  wards.  An  insurance 
scheme,  preferably  under  Government  auspices,  is 
desirable,  because  it  would  reduce  the  whole  matter 
to  a  business  basis  by  guaranteeing  the  hospitals 
against  loss,  and  insuring  the  prompt  payment  of  the 
fees  charged  to  patients  in  the  pay  wards.  I  have 
satisfied  myself,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  such 
a  system  of  insurance  could  be  made  profitable  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business.  Still,  the  late  Henry 
Fawcett,  when  Postmaster-General,  showed  that  the 
trend  of  opinion  in  this  country  is  popularly  in  favour 
of  thrift,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  State 
in  every  possible  way  to  encourage  all  classes  to 
exercise  thrift  and  not  to  look  to  the  State  for  doles,  or 
the  payment  of  many  matters  which  a  self-respecting 
man  or  woman  must  properly  regard  as  items  which 
should  be  met  by  themselves  out  of  their  own  resources. 
I  would  suggest  that  in  the  case  of  any  such  grants 
by  the  State  to  voluntary  hospitals  for  buildings,  the 
following  conditions,  amongst  others,  should  be 
enforced  :  — 

1.  All  grants  should  be  confined  to  the  expenses  of 
building  and  equipment  of  pay  wards,  or  in  the  alter- 
native to  new  buildings  and  equipment  for  some 
special  department  rendered  necessary  owing  to 
modern  medical  requirements. 

2.  Before  any  grant  was  made,  a  complete  building 
scheme,  with  plans,  should  be  submitted  and  ap- 
proved, together  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
equipment,  furniture,  etc.,  and  it  should  be  clearly 
laid  down  that  any  grants  made  should  be  expended 
only  ui^on  the  objects  covered  by  the  approved  scheme. 

3.  That  before  any  payment  should  be  made  under 
any  gram  of  the  kind,  evidence  should  be  required, 
including  a  Budget  statement,  showing  how  the  money 
for  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  new  depart- 
aient  or  pay  ward  is  to  be  provided. 

In  regard  to  this  condition,  I  may  point  out  that 
medical  opinion  in  this  country  requires  that  any 
system  of  pay  wards  shall  be  so  conceived  as  to  render 
it  possible  that  the  medical  attendance  of  the  patients 
shall  be  provided  under  a  system  which  will  do  full 
justice  to  the  interests  of  the  medical  men.  Whilst 
it  is  essential  for  economical  and  administrative  con- 
siderations, as  an  experience  of  thirty  years'  working 
of  a  pay  hospital  in  this  country  has  convinced  me, 
that  pay  wards  shall  be  attached  to  hospitals,  it  is 


further  essential  that  the  scale  of  charges  in  con- 
nection with  each  such  department  shall  be  such  as  to^ 
secure  that  it  will  pay  its  way,  and  all  accounts  con- 
nected with  it  must  be  kept  separately.  From  the- 
modern  point  of  view,  three  requirements  must  be 
fulfilled  :  — 

1.  The  pay  ward,  though  under  the  same  adminis- 
tration, must  have  a  separate  entrance  and  be  quite 
distinct  from  the  free  hospital. 

2.  The  medical  staff  must  fix  the  scale  of  remunera- 
tion they  are  to  receive  for  their  services  in  the  pay 
wards,  and 

3.  No  member  of  any  medical  staff  should  be  com- 
pelled to  undertake  the  charge  of  patients  in  the  pay 
wards  as  part  of  his  duty  to  the  hospital. 

If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  there  is  evidence- 
to  show  that  medical  men  attached  to  hospital  staffs 
would  be  willing  to  see  patients  in  the  pay  wards  at  a. 
reduced  rate,  and  that  they  would  consent  to  a  fixed 
scale  of  fees.  There  will,  I  have  little  doubt,  be  cer- 
tain members  of  the  staff  whose  time  is  too  fully 
occupied  to  enable  them  to  attend  ca'ses  in  the  pay 
wards,  and  hence  freedom  of  action  must  be  given  to 
every  member  of  every  hospital  staff  in  this  connection. 

This  system  would  have  the  following  further  ad- 
vantages, for  it  would  secure  that:  — 

1.  All  abuses  in  connection  with  the  in-patient 
departments  of  the  voluntary  hospitals  would  cease. 

2.  Adequate  accommodation  would  be  provided  for 
every  class  of  person  who  desires  hospital  treatment 
for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part. 

3.  The  medical  service  would  be  paid  for  and 
organised  upon  a  plan  which  will  protect  the  interests, 
of  every  member  of  the  profession,  including  members- 
of  the  hospital  staff,  as  well  as  the  general  practitioner. 

4.  The  wisest  economy  in  administration  must 
prevail. 

5.  The  training  of  nurses  for  private  work  would  at: 
length  be  made  efficient. 

6.  A  check  would  be  effectually  placed  upon  the- 
improper  growth  of  medical  treatment  in  hospitals  by 
preventing  those  who  can  afford  it  from  obtaining  such 
relief  without  payment,  as  they  do  at  present. 

I  venture  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  re- 
organisation of  our  existing  system  of  medical  relief  in. 
this  counfry  in  all  departments  upon  the  plan  which 
I  have  ventured  to  formulate.  The  institution  of 
pay  wards  containing  nothing  but  paying  patients  in 
connection  with  the  voluntary  hospitals  in  this  country 
is  called  for,  because  there  is  no  other  means  whereby 
the  ever-increasing  growth  in  the  number  of  hospital 
patients  can  be  effectually  regulated  and  hospital  abuse- 
prevented.  We  must  have  a  reform  in  our  present 
methods  of  hospital  relief,  or  there  is  a  very  real 
danger  that  the  rising  generation  will  demand  free 
hospital  treatment  as  their  birthright,  no  matter  what 
their  means  be,  and  so  great  injury  must  ensue  to  the- 
moral  fibre  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Free  medical 
relief  has  a  tendencv,  unless  given  with  a  due  regarct 
to  the  social  position  of  each  recipient,  to  make  against 
habits  of  thrift  and  self-dependence. 

May  I  v&nture,  in  conclusion,  to  impress  upon  the- 
Commission  the  fact  that  the  new  system  which  I  have 
indicated  would  in  practice  enforce  all  except  one  ot 
the  six  recommendations  of  Sir  William  Fergusson  f 
Commission  in  1871?  It  involves  the  improved  ad- 
ministration of  Poor  Law  medical  relief  ;  the  placing 
of  all  free  dispensaries  under  the  control  of  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  ;  the  establishment  of  an  adequate- 
system  of  Provident  Dispensaries  ;  the  curtailment  ot 
the  present  unrestricted  system  of  gratmtous  relief, 
Bartlv  by  the  selection  of  cases  possessing  special 
clinical  interest,  and  partly  by  the  exclusion  of  those- 
who,  on  social  grounds,  are  not  entitled  to  f  at^^^f 
medical  advice  ;  the  payment  of  the  medical  staff  en- 
gaged in  in  and  out  patient  work  by  fees  in  the  pay 
wards,  and  the  consultation  departments  of  the  volun^ 
tary  hospitals.  It  does  not  involve  the  at>olition  of 
payments  for  medicine,  because  experience  has  proved 
KTpractice  these  small  payments,  which  migh  be 
con  inu^  in  connection  with  the  casualty  department 
of  the  voluntary  hospitals,  do  no  harm.  On  the  con 
?rary  they  do  in  fact,  produce  an  important  revenue- 
£  the  hospitals  which  have  made-  experiments  with 
this  system. 
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REPLIES  by  Dr.  J.  FREDERICK  W.  SILK,  to  questions  submitted  to  him  by  the 

Commission. 


Quedion  I. — To  what  extent  are  Voluntarji  Hospitals 
{indoor  and  outdoor)  used  by  persons  able  to  make 
payment  for  the  treatment  they  receive,  and  do 
you  thinh  that  methods  should  be  adopted  with  a 
view  to  some  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  treatment 
being  provided  by  the  patient  or  his  friends  either 
at  the  Jiospital  or  throwjh  part-pay  hospitals? 

Ansu-cr  I. — If  by  Voluntary  Hoepitals  is  meant 
•  General  Hospitals,"  and  by  payment  "  adequate  pay- 
ment, at  its  market  value,"  I  doubt  whether  any 
■serious  abuse  of  hospitals  exists  that  cannot  be  easily 
controlle<l  by  the  hospitals  themselves,  or  by  inquii-y 
officers  or  almoners.  Owing  to  the  veiy  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  public  to  mn  after  "  Specialists," 
there  is,  no  doubt,  a  greater  danger  of  abuse 
in  the  case  of  Special  Hospitals,  but  even  this 
should  be  easily  controllable  if  the  Special 
Hospitals  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  do 
so.  And  even  in  the  case  of  the  Special  Hospitals 
the  tendency  to  abuse  is  less  marked  of  late  j'ears  owing 
to  the  fact  that  sipecial  departments  are  now  estab- 
lished at  most  of  the  large  General  Hospitals,  where  the 
regulations  as  to  the  admission  of  patients  are  more 
stringent  and  caiTied  out  with  greater  independence 
and  eense  of  responsibility.  Such  abuBe  as  does  exist 
is  largely  due,  j)articTilarly  in  the  Special  Hospitals, 
to  the  rivalry  between  the  respective  institutions,  each 
hospital  seeking  to  justify  ite  existence  in  the  eyes  of 
its  subscribers  by  recording  a  large  number  of  "  cases 
relieved  "  and  interesting  eases. 

It  ought  not  to  be  possible  to  set  up  a  hospital  in 
any  district  without  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Authority,  after  satisfying  the  latter  that  the  general 
or  local  conditions  justify  the  establishment  ;  in  deciding 
this  question,  while  due  weight  should  be  attached  to 
the  opinion  and  good  will  of  the  local  practitioners,  these 
should  not  be  the  sole  determining  factors  in  arriving  at 
a  conclusion  upon  the  subject.  Probably  the  majority 
of  patients  could,  and  I  think  a  good  many  do,  con- 
tribute small  sums  to  the  hospitals  (if  only  a  few 
pence),  but  such  payments  cannot  possibly  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  value  of  the  highly-skilled  and 
valuable  advice  received  and  the  exiJensive  appliances 
which  are  at  their  disposal.  Even  in  the  aggregate  I 
doubt  whether  such  sums  could  be  made  to  bear  any 
appreciable  proportion  to  the  enormous  cost  of  modern 
hospital  management.  In  some  cases,  and  in  some 
neighbourhoods,  advice  and  medicine  can  be  obtained 
from  local  pi-actitioners  for  even  less  than  6d.  a  visit, 
■either  directly  or  through  one  of  the  sick  clubs  or 
benefit  societies.  But  althougji  of  course  there  are 
many  honour-able  exceptions,  on  the  whole  such  advice 
is  more  often  than  not  much  worse  than  useless.  It 
has  been  shown,  too,  that  the  club  system,  as  at  pre- 
-tient  conducted,  is  open  to  such  flagrant  ahuse  that 
many  respectable  practitioners  decline  to  have  any- 
thing to  dO'  with  tliem.  But  of  the  money  which,  as 
some  maintain,  is  thus  diverted  from  the  pockets  of 
1he  stmggling  practitioner,  a  not  inconsiderable  pro- 
lX)rtion  would  reach  the  prescribing  chemist,  the  quack, 
and  the  patent  medicine  fraud,  who  undoubtedly  reap 
rich  harveste  out  of  the  pence  of  the  poor  and  needy. 
Only  a  proportion  would  go  to  the  practitioners.  I 
am  doubtful  therefore  whether  the  objection  made  tc^ 
hospitals  on  behalf  of  the  "  struggling  practitioner  " 
is  of  any  real  importance.  The  real  objections  Lo  the 
part-payment  system  rest  upon  the  enornous  extent  to 
which  it  enourages  hcspital  abuse,  and  the  increased  ex- 
pense entailed  by  the  employment  of  additional  inquiry 
officers.  The  part-payment  patient  is,  for  financial 
reasons,  apt  to  be  acceptea  in  lieu  of  the  really  necessitous 
poor,  who  are  crowded  out.  Not  a  tithe  of  the  class  from 
which  such  part-payment  patients  are  derived  can  be  in- 
duced to  believe  that  their  payments,  however  small,  do 
not  represent  the  market  value  of  the  advice  and  treatment 
they  receive,  or  that  the  money  does  not  go  direct  into 
the  pockets  of  the  staff.  This  hafi  a  bad  moral  effect 
h-oth  upon  the  staff  and  upon  the  patients,  and  renders 


the  latter  difficult  to  manage.  Any  attempt  at  a  dif- 
ferential tariff  is  not  only  open  to  the  same  objections, 
but  the  difficulties  of  nursing  such  patients  are  very 
greatly  increased.  Objections,  too,  are  raised  to  such 
part-payment  patients  being  used  for  teaching  pur- 
poses. In  any  case,  to  prevent  abuse,  most  stringent 
regulations  must  be  enforced,  and  careful  enquiries 
made  as  to  each  patient  and  this  is  only  possible 
where  the  hospital  is  small  and  the  district  it  serves 
very  limited  in  area.  It  becomes  impossible  when  the 
hospital  draws  its  patients  from  large  and  thickly 
IDopulated  districts. 

On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the 
jDayment  system  should  be  adopted  either  in  whole  or 
in  part. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  patients 
come  to  London  and  the  larger  provincial  towns  from 
considerable  distances  in  the  country  ;  they  not  only 
pay  a  good  deal___of  money  for  railway  fares,  but  often 
actually  pass  through  towns  in  which  there  are  good 
hospitals.  In  very  many  instances  this  is  quite  un- 
necessary and  should  be  guarded  against  as  far  as  possible 

I  would  abolish  all  "  Subscribers'  Letters,"  and  J 
believe  that  the  substitution  of  the  recommendation  of 
local  practitioners  is  open  to  even  graver  abuses.  Each 
case  should  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 

Question  II. — Considering  the  patieids  both  from  the 
medical  and  from  the  social  point  of  view,  to  what 
extent  is  there  any  co-operation  or  overlapping 
between  Voluntary  Hospitals  and  the  Poor  Law 
on,  regard  to  indoor  or  outdoor  patients,  and  what 
suggestions  would  you  malic  towards  a  scheme  of 
co-operation  ? 

Answer  II. — ^At  present  there  is  a  good  deal  of  over- 
lapping, and  the  municipali'^es  have  just  wakened  up 
to  their  responsibilities  in  the  direction  of  medical 
relief,  and  are  spending  vast  sums  in  the  erection, 
equipment,  and  management  of  their  infirmaries.  The 
overlapping  will  gradually  become  more  and  more 
aeute,  and  thei'e  will  sooner  or  later  some  a  time  when 
there  will  be  an  actual  competition  between  the  two 
for  cases  to  fill  the  hospital  wards  for  teaching  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
hospitals  is  that  of  teaching,  and  already  many  excel- 
lent teaching  cases,  are  lost  in  the  infirmaries.  This 
overlapping  is  largely  due  to  the  inherent  difficulties 
in  deciding  which  cases  are  eligible  for  hospitalii  and 
which  for  infirmaries. 

I  would  certainly  advocate  co-operation  between  the 
hospitals  and  the  Poor  Laws.  In  outline,  the  plan  I 
would  suggest  would  be  :  — I  would  abolish  all  parochial 
medical  officers  as  such,  and  all  hcspital  out-patient 
departments  except  for  such  special  depaiiments  as 
eyes,  throats,  ears,  skins,  and  possibly  gyntecology. 

In  each  parish  or  district  I  would  establish,  if  they 
did  not  already  exist,  several  dispensaries  with  very 
full  staffs  of  both  residential  and  consulting  medical 
ofiicers  and  inquiry  or  relieving  officers.  Applicationr, 
for  relief  to  be  made  primarily  to  a  dispensary.  Very 
trivial  eases  could  be  treated  there  ;  more  severe  cases 
would  be  visited  at  their  own  homes,  or  seen  by  one  of 
the  consultants.  If  acute,  si>eoial,  surgical,  or  of 
clinical  interest  they  would  be  transferred  forthwith  to 
a  hospital ;  if  chronic  or  mainly  the  result  of  sejiility 
or  malnutrition  they  would  be  sent  into  the  infirmary. 
Cases  should  not  be  retained  in  the  hospitals  for  more 
than  a  definite  period— (?)  tlufe  months.  Practically 
this  amounts  to  the  transfer  of  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments to  several  local  centres.  The  environment  of 
the  patient  has  an  immense  and  important  bearing 
upon  the  treatment,  and  should  always  be  inquired 
into.  This  can  only  he  done  by  visiting  them  in  th«ir 
homes. 
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The  whole  cot,t  of  the&e  dispensaries  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  rat€6.  The  staff  of  the  dispensaries  to  be  paid, 
but  to  be  elected  by  and  responsible  to  the  hospitals  tvith 
which  they  are  affiliated.  Students  would  attend  these 
dispensaries  for  out-patient  instruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  consulting  staff.  The  latter  might  possibly,  in  due 
course,  be  promoted  to  the  hospitals  when  they  Avould 
cease  to  receive  any  payment.  Application  for  medical 
relief  should  not  ipso  facto  pauperise  a  patient. 

The  scheme  thus  outlined  may  perhaps  be  considered 
Utopian,  and,  of  course,  would  require  to  be  carefully 
worked  out  in  detail,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
various  professional  ^and  other  interests.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  these  interests  need  be  irreconcilable, 
or  that  the  difficulties  are  inBurmountable.  At  any 
raite,  it  lea-vee  the  voluntary  position  of  the  hospitals 
intact,  while  at  the  same  time  relieving  them  of  the 
great  cost  of  the  out-patient  departments.  The  hospi- 
tals would  always  be  open  for  the  reception  of  accidents 
and  casualties. 

Question  III. — What  icoukl  be  the  effect  on  Voluntary 
Hospitals  of  a  State-provided  or  rate-provided 
system  of  gratuitous  medical'  relief  either  for 
indoor  patients  or  for  outdoor  patients,  or  for 
both  ? 

• 

Answer  III. — As  I  understand  the  matter,  some  such 
eyistem  has  always  existed.  In  former  years  relief  wae 
only  aoorded  out  of  the  rates  to  those  who  "  came  on  the 
rates  "  and  voluutarily  or  involuntarily  declared  them- 
selves paupers.  It  was  to  meet  tihe  wants  of  the  stratum 
of  society  immediately  above  this  that  Voluntary  Hos- 
pitals were  founded.  Tlie  feeling  iis  rapidly  gaining 
gi'Dund  that  the  duties  of  municipalities  and  the  Staff 
in  the  matter  or  medical  relief  should  extend  to  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  community  hitherto  dependent 
upon  Voluntary  Hospitals.  The  effect  of  such  extension 
would  be  to  greatly  diminish  the  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions upon  which  the  hospitals  depend,  so  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  in  the  state  of  efficiency 
which  has  been  their  chief  characterisitic  hitherto. 
The  question  is  complicated  by  the  desire  to  retain  the 
hospitals  in  some  shape  or  form  (which  could,  I  think, 
be  done  by  the  plan  suggested  above),  and  still  further 
by  the  desire  to  make  provision  for  a  very  large  and 


must  deserving  portion  of  the  community  which  at  pre- 
sent is  much  worse  off  in  the  matter  of  expert  medical' 
assistance  than  the  day  laboui^r  or  pauper,  viz.,  people- 
of  the  clerk  and  governess  type.  I  am  quite  in 
sympathy  with  both  these  desires,  but  I  think  that  they 
should  be  kept  quite  distinct  and  dealt  with  indepen- 
dently of  each  other.  The  most  urgent  need  for  the 
latter  class  is,  in  my  opinion,  relief  from  the  great 
expense  of  efficient  nursing  in  cases  of  prolonged 
illness  and  an  organised  system  for  obtaining  special 
and  surgical  treatment  at  reduced  fees.  I  see  no'  diffi- 
culty about  this.* 

Question  IV. — What  would  be  the  effect  on  Voluntary 
Hospitals  of  State-provided  aid  towards  building 
or  management  expenses,  and  if  such,  a  system 
were  adopted  what  conditions  do  you  suggest  should' 
he  attached  to  such  grants? 

Answer  IV. — The  conditions  which  must  of  neces- 
sity attach  to  such  aid  must  tend  to  deprive  the- 
hospitals  of  their  independence,  and  to  retard  or  stifle 
progress. 

To  obtain  a  grant  towards  buildings  the  plans  must 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  State.  Either  a  special 
hospital  bureau  would  have  to  be  set  up,  which  might 
tend  to  red-tapism  and  political  jockeying,  or  special 
advisers  quite  unacquainted  with  local  conditions, 
would  be  consulted  and  would  over-ride  the  better 
informed. 

State  aid  for  management  would  mean  State  repre- 
sentation on  hospital  boards  of  management,  or  audit- 
ing of  accounts  by  a  public  auditor.  I  do  not  think 
that  either  of  these  conditions  is  advisable. 

Rate  aid  might  j^erhaps  be  preferable  to  State  aid,, 
as  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  emulation- 
between  the  municipalities,  but  I  do  not  advocate- 
either  form  of  subvention.  If  some  such  plan  as  that 
suggested  be  not  adopted,  the  hospitals  should  either 
be  taken  over  entirely  or  left  alone. 

The  views  I  have  expressed  are  entirely  personal  to> 
myself,  and  I  am  not  in  any  way  expressing  the  opinions-, 
of  the  staff  of  the  hospital  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  connected. 


*  A  very  great  desideratum  is  the  establishment  of  well-equipped  Nursing  Homes  in  the  districts  where  this  class  of 
the  community  mostly  reside.  Not  only  should  the  nursing  fees  be  low,  but  the  doctors  \,-\io  attend  patients  in  tliese 
homes  should  do  so  at  fixed  reduced  fees  irrespective  of  the  status  of  the  patient,  and  sucli  fees  should  be  paid  in  the  first 
instani^e  to  the  home  authorities  and  not  ilirect  to  the  doctors. 

If  the  State  or  the  Municipalities  took  over  the  Voluntary  Hospitals  en  bloc  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  tli& 
adequate  remuneration  of  the  whole  of  the  staff  of  such  hospitals. 


APPENDIX  No.  LI. 


KEPLIES  by  THEODORE  THOMPSON,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Cantab.),  M.R.C.P.  (Loud.), 
F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  Assistant  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  Assistant 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  Physician, 
to  the  Poplar  Hospital,  to  questions  submitted  to  him  by  the  Commission. 


Question  I. — To  what  extent  are  Voluntary  Hospitals 
(indoor  and  outdoor)  used  by  persons  able  to  make 
payment  for  the  treatment  they  receive,  and  do 
you  think  that  methods  should  be  adopted  with  a 
view  to  some  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  treatment 
being  provided  by  the  patient  or  his  friends  either 
at  the  hospital  or  through  part-pay  hospitals? 

Answer  I. — The  extent  to  which  Voluntary  Hospitals 
ai-e  used  by  persons  able  to  make  payment  for  the  treat- 
ment they  receive  varies  with  the  different  classes  of 
hospitals.    These  may  be  divided  into — 


(a)  The  large  general  hsopitals. 

(b)  The  smaller  general  hospitals  in  the  outlyLng, 

districts  of  London. 

(c)  The  hospitals  for  the   treatment  of  speciaJ 

diseases. 

As  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  staff  of  a  hospital 
in  each  class,  I  have  perhaps  exceptional  opportunitie& 
for  observation  on  this  question. 
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(a)  The  London  Hospital,  to  which  I  am  attached, 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  great  central  general 
hospitals.  'While  the  very  great  majority  of  patients 
are  quite  unable  to  pay  for  the  services  they  require, 
yet  a  certain  proportion  exists  who  could  afford  to  pay 
something  towards  their  treatment.  These  persons 
belong  to  the  middle  class,  and  attend  the  hospital  for 
special  treatment,  such  as  surgical  operations,  treat- 
ment by  the  "  Finsen  Light,"  "  X-Rays,"  and  "  Radiant 
Heat  Baths,"  etc.,  which  they  cannot  obtain  from  the 
general  practitioner,  and  for  which  the  fees  charged  by 
>;pecialists  are  generally  too  great  for  a  class  which  has 
to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  respectability  and  at  the 
s;;me  time  feels  greatly  the  heavy  burdens  of  rates  and 
taxes.  As  a  concrete  example  of  this  I  may  quote  the 
following  case  : — A  person  of  the  middle  class  attended 
the  hospital  on  the  recommendation  of  his  family 
doctor.  A  difficult  operation  was  performed,  and  he 
completely  recovered.  During  his  stay  in  the  hospital 
he  provided  the  other  25  patients  in  the  ward  with  milk 
and  fruit  daily,  and  when  he  was  discharged  gave  a 
donation  of  £10  to  the  institution.  While  affording  all 
praise  to  this  person  for  his  generosity,  it  seems  clear 
that  he  would  have  boen  able  to  pay,  in  part  at  any 
rate,  for  the  difficult  operation  performed  upon  him. 

(h)  At  the  smaller  general  hospitals  in  the  outlying 
districts  of  London,  such  as  the  Poplar  Hospital  for 
Accidents,  to  which  I  belong,  the  number  of  people  able 
to  pay  anything  for  treatment  is  exceedingly  small. 
These  hospitals  are  as  a  rule  situated  in  w^orking-class 
districts,  and  any  prolonged  illness  makes  it  practically 
impossible  for  the  working  people  to  pay  even  the  very 
small  fees  of  the  general  practitioner,  while  they  are 
totally  unable  to  afford  to  pay  anything  for  the  special 
forms  of  treatment  above  mentioned. 

(c)  At  the  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  special 
diseases,  the  class  of  patients  who  attend  are  often  able 
to  pay  something  for  the  treatment.  These  hospitals 
are  largely  used  by  general  practitioners  to  send  their 
patients  for  expert  opinion,  and  are  thus  looked  upon  as 
consultative  institution?.  As  a  result,  many  patients 
make  long  journeys  to  be  seen  at  the  hospitals,  and  are 
therefore  of  a  better  position  than  the  majority  of 
people  attending  general  hospitals. 

Thus  in  1903,  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  in 
nearly  5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  parents  had  an 
income  of  35s.  a  week  or  over,  while  in  one-third  of  the 
cases  they  were  in  receipt  of  25s.  a  week  or  over. 

The  best  method  to  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  the 
part  payment  for  indoor  treatment  by  such  patients  is 
in  my  opinion,  to  establish  certain  wards  in  the  large 
general  hospitals  and  in  the  special  hospitals  where 
patients  of  the  middle  classes  could  be  treated  at  a 
fixed  fee,  part  to  go  to  the  hospital  and  part  to  the 
physician  or  surgeon  who  attends  them.  If  this  is  in 
certain  cases  impossible,  the  difficulty  could  be  met  by 
erecting  a  suitable  building  o,djacent  to  the  general 
hospital,  in  which  the  persons  treated  might  pay  in 
part  for  their  treatment.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  solution  for  indoor  treatment.  With  regard  to 
outdoor  treatment,  the  question  is  more  difficult.  It 
has  been  partly  met  by  the  establishment  of  almoners, 
who  inquire  into  the  means  of  all  patients  who  present 
themselves  for  outdoor  treatment.  Such  officials  have 
been  appointed  by  the  hospitals  to  which  I  belong. 
The  difficulty  lies  especially  in  the  class  of  people  who 
earn  £2  a  week  in  a  situation  and  have  to  keep  up  a 
considerable  appearance  in  order  to  retain  their  situa- 
tions. The  establishment  of  part-pay  outdoor  hospitals 
for  this  class  of  patient  would  naturally  and  very 
rightly  be  strongly  opposed  by  the  general  practitioners 
who  form  the  great  proportion  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Possibly  the  difficulty  might  be  met  by  all 
patients  who  are  sent  up  to  the  hospital  with  a  doctor's 
recommendation  being  made  to  pay  a  small  fee,  unless 
the  doctor  who  sends  them  states  that  they  are  unable 
to  do  so.  In  my  opinion,  the  establishment  of  new 
part-pay  hospitals  for  outdoor  treatment  would  be  a 
great  mistake,  since  the  conditions  can  be  met  by  a 
modification  of  the  rules  of  existing  institutions,  of 
which  there  are  already  a  plethora.  The  amalgamatio-i 
of  the  smaller  hospitals  now  being  carried  out  at  the 


instance  of  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  is  aa  ex- 
cellent reform,  and  the  addition  of  special  part-pay 
hospitals  for  outdoor  treatment  to  their  number  is  in- 
advisable. 

Question  II. — Considering  the  patients  both  f  rom  the 
medical  and  from  the  social  point  of  view,  to  what 
extent  is  there  any  co-operation  or  overlapping 
between  Voluntary  Hospitals  and  the  Poor  Law 
in  regard  to  indoor  or  outdoor  patients,  and  what 
suggestions  would  you  make  towards  a  scheme  of 
co-operation  ? 

Answer  II.—  Both  from  the  medical  and  social  point 
of  view  I  consider  that  the  relations  at  present  existing 
between  Voluntary  Hospitals  and  Poor  Law  In- 
firmaries are  excellent.  The  Voluntary  Hospitals  are 
institutions  in  which  not  only  are  existing  methods  of 
treatment  applied  for  the  benefit  of  patients,  but  are 
also  places  where  new  methods  of  treatment  are  de- 
vised, and  in  which  investigations  into  the  causes  of 
disease  are  carried  out.  The  Poor  Law  Infirmaries, 
not  being  equipped  for  such  research,  take  over  from 
the  Voluntary  Hospitals  chronic  cases  of  disease  which 
would  otherwise,  if  kept  in  the  Voluntary  Hospitals 
for  long  periods  of  time,  prevent  the  treatment  of 
acute  cases  of  disease.  These  remarks  apply  to  indoor 
and  outdoor  treatment.  Many  patients,  however, 
show  much  unwillingness  to  enter  a  Poor  Law  In- 
firmary, but  this  is  rather  a  question  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  infirmaries  than  of  their  relations  to  the 
Voluntary  Hospitals,  which  are  only  indirectly  affected. 

Question  III. —  What  would  be  the  effect  on  Voluntary 
Hospitals  of  a  State-provided  or  rate-provided 
system,  of  gratuitous  medical  relief  either  for 
indoor  patients  or  for  outdoor  patients,  or  for 
both .? 

Ansiver  III. — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  my 
opinion  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  State-pro- 
vided or  rate-provided  system  of  gratuitous  medical 
relief  unless  I  was  in  possession  of  further  details  as 
to  how  this  system  would  be  applied.  As  a  general 
statement,  however,  I  consider  that  a  competitive 
system  of  gratuitous  medical  relief  would  be  distinctly 
disadvantageous  to  the  Voluntary  Hospitals,  and  would 
hamper  them  in  their  special  work  of  endeavouring  to 
perfect  the  methods  of  treatment  of  disease.  The 
voluntary  subscriptions  to  such  hospitals  by  the  public 
would  almost  certainly  decrease  were  a  competitive 
State  or  rate  provided  system  of  gratuitous  medical 
relief  in  existence. 

Question  IV. — What  would  be  the  effect  on  Voluntary 
Hospitals  of  State-provided  aid  towards  building 
or  management  expenses,  and  if  such  a  system 
were  adopted  what  conditions  do  you  suggest  should 
be  attached  to  such  grants? 

Answer  IV. — I  consider  that  State-provided  aid 
would  be  distinctly  advantageous  to  Voluntary  Hos- 
pitals, and,  in  fact,  that  it  has  become  a  necessity.  Rate- 
provided  aid,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not,  in  my 
opinion,  be  advisable.  This  aid  should  be  provided 
for  building  and  management  expenses.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  Voluntary  Hospitals  train  all  the  doctors 
for  the  Army  and  for  the  Navy,  and  do  this  without 
receiving  any  recompense  from  the  Government.  The 
aid  given  to  the  Government  by  the  nurses  who  are 
trained  in  the  A^oluntary  Hospitals  should  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  conditions  which  I  suggest  should  be  attached 
to  such  grants  are  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  That  the  hospitals  thus  aided  should  be  sub- 

ject to  inspection  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

(2)  That  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  should 

report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on 
the  finances,  management,  and  work  of  the 
hospitals  to  which  such  grants  are  made. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DRS.  A.  E.  COPE  AND  ARTHUR  DRURY,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  VACCINATORS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


1.  The  following  extracts  from  Memoranda  and  Reso- 
lutions explain  the  position  of  the  Association  of  Public 
Vaccinators  of  England  and  Wales  upon  the  question  of 
the  transfer  of  vaccination  from  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  to  some  other  administrative  authority. 

2.  Resolution  of  the  Council,  November  22nd,  1901 : — 

"  That  in  view  of  the  very  serious  danger  now  threaten- 
ing the  community  by  reason  of  the  obstructive  methods 
adopted  by  many  boards  of  guardians  in  regard  to  vac- 
cination and  re- vaccination,  the  Council  of  the  Association 
of  Pubhc  Vaccinators  of  England  and  Wales  consider 
that  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  vaccination  should  be  removed  from  the  control 
of  local  boards,  and  vested  entirely  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  or  some  other  central  authority." 

3.  Report  of  Coxmcil  to  members  of  the  association, 

1902  :— 

"  Your  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  administration 
of  vaccination  should  be  removed  from  the  boards  of 
guardians  and  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Local 
Government  Board." 

■4.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  (Right    Hon.  Walter  Long,    M.P.),  June  23rd, 

1903  :— 

"  With  reference  to  the  authority  which  should  ad- 
minister the  Vaccination  Acts,  the  Council  begs  respect- 
fully to  give  it  as  its  opinion  that  the  only  authority  to 
which  such  administration  can  be  wisely  removed  is  the 
Central  Government  Sanitary  Authority — namely,  the 
Local  Government  Board  itself. 

"  The  Council's  opinion  is  .  .  .  that  vaccination 
should  be  central,  and  not  local,  in  administration,  and 


that,  imless  complete  centralisation,  or  until  satisfactory 
change  of  local  authority,  can  be  secured,  the  present 
authority  should  continue  to  administer  the  Acts,  but  the 
pubUc  vaccinator  should  be  responsible  solely  to  the- 
Local  Government  Board." 

5.  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  (Right  Hon.  John  Burns,  M.P.),  May  2nd,  1906  :— 

"  The  Association  desires  to  emphasise  as  strongly  as 
possible  the  absolute  necessity  which  exists  for  a  com- 
plete nationalisation  of  the  vaccination  service  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  if  its  inhabitants  are  to  derive  any  advan- 
tage commensurate  with  the  efforts  put  forth.  .  .  .  There 
is  one  branch  of  the  public  service  which  is  completely 
organised  and  uniformly  administered,  is  free  from  aU 
local  political  influence,  and  is  co-ordinated  and  con- 
trolled by  a  central  authority,  viz.,  the  Registration 
Service.  There  are  at  present  many  points  of  contact 
between  registration  and  vaccination  and  an  extension 
of  the  vaccination  organisation  on  hues  parallel  with  that 
of  registration,  rather  than  on  the  lines  of  Poor  Law  or 
sanitary  administration,  would  appear  to  afford  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  how,  with  a 
minimum  of  alteration  in  the  existing  law  and  practice,, 
to  render  uniform  and  complete  the  vaccination  system, 
and  make  it  truly  national." 

6.  The  views  of  the  association,  as  thus  expressed- 
have  been  formed  after  careful  consideration  and  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  to 
be  solved.  The  Council  of  the  association  will  be  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  sending  representatives  to 
explain  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  these  conclusions, 
and  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners may  wish  to  put  to  them. 


APPENDIX  No.  IJir. 


STATEMENT  BY  KING  EDWARD'S  HOSPITAL  FUND  FOR  LONDON  MADE  IN  REPLY  TO 
QUESTIONS  ASKED  BY  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF 
OF  DISTRESS. 


81,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

October,  1906. 

General  Information. 

1.  In  1897,  when  this  fund  was  founded,  it  was  cal- 
culated that  £100,000  to  £150,000  would  put  the  hospitals 
of  London  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

2.  The  amount  distributed  among  hospitals  has  been 
as  follows  : — -  £ 

1897  -       -    -       -       -  56,826 

1898   -       -  32,500 

1899    42,000 

1900    59,000 

1901    51,000 

1902  -------  101,000 

1903    100,000 

1904  -   80,000 

1905    101.000 

3.  The  number  of  hospitals  to  which  grants  were  made 
in  1915  was  94. 


4.  The  working  expenses  of  the  fund  for  1905  were 
12s.  6d.  per  cent,  on  the  amount  received  for  the  year. 

5.  The  first  Statistical  Report  published  related  to  the 
year  1903  and  then  included  sixteen  hospitals.  For  the 
year  1901  it  comprised  thirty-six  hospitals.  For  the  year 
1905  it  comprised  forty-eight  hospitals.  The  figures 
show  that  the  saving  on  the  sixteen  hospitals  which 
were  the  subject  of  the  first  report  amounted  to  about 
£20,000  for  the  year  1905,  this  being  the  first  year  in 
which  they  had  had  time  to  avail  themselves  of  the  in* 
formation  supplied  to  them.  The  figures  for  the  year 
following  cannot  yet  be  calculated. 

{A)  The  bis  is  on  which  the  funi  is  distributed  among 
hospitals. 

6.  Every  spring  a  list  of  institutions  applying  for 
grants  is  considered  by  the  executive  committee,  now 
sixteen  in  number,  who  decide  whether  any  institution  is 
to  be  debarred  from  the  list  by  reason  of  not  being  strictly 
a  hospital  or  being  outside  the  limit,  which  comprises 
all  within  seven  miles  of  Charing  Cross  or  within  the 
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London  County  Council  area.  Those  admitted  are  then 
allocated  in  convenient  groups  to  the  visiting  coaimittee, 
consisting  of  medical  men  and  laymen  in  equal  numbers 
— in  all  at  present  fifty-two.  Each  hospital  is  sub- 
sequently visited  by  a  medical  man  and  a  layman,  who 
send  in  their  report  to  the  fund  office.  Care  is  taken  to 
change  round  so  that  the  same  institution  is  not  inspected 
for  too  long  a  period  by  the  same  visitors.  The  dis- 
tribution committee,  now  ten  in  number,  meet  after 
the  visitors'  reports  are  received  and  other  information 
tabulated  and  sit  de  die  in  diem  until  their  work  is  con- 
cluded. Their  first  consideration  is  the  amount  available 
for  distribution,  which  has  been  settled  by  the  executive 
committee.  This  amount  is  then  compared  with  the 
amount  distributed  in  the  year  previous.  The  needs 
and  obligations  of  the  hospitals  come  next,  for  the  fund 
•was  initiated  to  put  the  London  hospitals  on  a  sound 
Jinancial  basis.  The  reports  of  the  visitors  furnish  the 
most  important  evidence  and  these  are  very  carefully 
considered,  foremost  among  their  conclusions  being  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  conditions,  if  any,  on  which 
last  year's  grant  was  given  have  been  complied  with. 
The  working  of  each  institution  is  judged  from  the  eco- 
nomical point  of  view  as  shown  in  many  cases  by  King 
Edward's  Hospital  Fund's  Statistical  Report  (copies  of 
which  are  appended  together  with  copies  of  our  last 
Annual  Report,  that  for  1905),  and  encouragement  is 
given  to  those  who  show  good  management.  Awards 
having  been  agreed  on  and  the  list  having  been  revised, 
it  is  then  sent  through  the  executive  CDmmittee  to  the 
general  council,  numbering  at  present  thirty-nine,  and 
by  them  approved  or  amended. 

7.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  ODmmittees 
and  the  council  itself  are  only  advisory  bodies,  the 
members  being  nominated  annually  by  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  President,  who  approves,  or  if  he  so  desires  has 
the  power  to  disapprove,  the  course  recommended. 

8.  Thus  we  have  as  security  against  error  in  all  seven 
safeguards,  namely  the  reports  of  the  inspecting  visitors 
both  medical  and  lay,  the  Statistical  Report,  the  judgment 
of  the  distribution  committee,  which  includes  leading 
representatives  of  the  medical  and  nurgical  professions, 
the  approval  of  the  executive  committee,  through  whom 
the  proposals  of  the  distribution  committee  pass  on  to 
the  general  council,  which  is  in  itself  a  strong  and  re- 
presentative body.  Further,  we  have  the  constant  super- 
vision of  His  Royal  Highness  the  President  and  on  more 
important  matters  the  sanction  of  His  Majesty  the 
founder  and  patron  of  the  fund  which  bears  his  name. 

(B)  Whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  conditions  are  attached 
to  the  acceptance  of  a  grant  from  the  fund. 

9.  All  grmts  a.e  subject  to  the  following  two  con- 
ditions : — 

{a)  Ai  the  result  of  the  report  of  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  finmcial  relations  i.etween 
hospitals  and  me  ical  schools  In  Lonlon  (a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed),  the  Hospitals  were  notified  on 
April  12,  1905,  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1906,  no 
grpnts  would  be  made  to  any  hospitals  which  mads 
payments  to,  or  on  account  of,  their  medical  schools 
out  of  general  funds  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  poor. 

(6)  All  hospitals  receiving  grants  are  required  to 
^      present   their    accounts  in  accordance  with  the 
"Uniform  System  of  Hospital  Accounts,"  iiiclud'.ng 
a  balance  she^t. 


10.  Special  conditions  are  frequently  attached  for  such 
objects  as  the  following  : — 

(a)  To  open  (or  re-open)  and  maintain  beds  closed 
for  want  of  funds.  413  beds  hitherto  closed  have 
been  made  available,  by  this  means  up  to  the  present 
date. 

(6)  To  reduce  debt. 

Where  a  hospital  owes  money  to  its  tradesmen  it 
is  practically  unable  to  purchase  supplies  in  the 
open  markets,  and  is  consequently  put  to  additional 
cost  for  purchase  of  ordinary  supplies.  Or  it  may 
be  that  owing  money  to  a  bank  it  is  handicapped 
by  the  interest  payable. 

(c)  For  special  work,  as  for  purchase  of  adjoining 
land  which  is  urgently  required, — or  for  an  operating 
room,  improvement  of  nurses'  accommodation,  etc. 

(d)  For  removal  to  a  place  where  its  services 
are  more  required  than  on  its  present  site,,  as  in  the 
case  of  King's  College  Hospital  now  removing  to  South 
London. 

(e)  For  amalgamation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ortho- 
paadic  hospitals  now  being  amalgamated  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  one  central  special  hospital  with  a 
country  branch  will  be  better  for  patients  who 
require  lengthy  treatment,  with  probably  a  series 
of  small  operations,  than  three  rival  institutions  all 
in  the  streets  of  London. 

(/)  For  extension  where  this  appears  badly  needed. 

Care  is  taken  that  sums  given  for  special  purposes 
are  used  for  the  purpose  intended,  and  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  sums  given  for  special 
purposes  are  as  a  rule  not  necessarily  to  be  con- 
sidered as  adequate  for  the  purpose  but  as  substantial 
grants  to  encourage  the  collection  of  the  whole  amount 
required. 

(C)  The  future  of  the  finmce  of  voluntary  hospitals  in 
London  as  judged  by  past  tendencies  and  present 
conditions. 

11.  The  answer  to  Question  C  being  a  matter  of  opinion, 
we  prefer  to  leave  the  subject  to  individuals  whose  re- 
sponsibility is  limited  to  their  own  evidence. 

{D)  The  extent  to  which  the  Poor  Laxu  infirmaries  are 
competing  with  the  work  of  the  general  hospitals. 

12.  This  being  a  matter  which  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  our  work,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  an.-wer 
this  question  satisfactorily. 

Supplementary  Statement,'  July,  1908. 

13.  As  the  result  of  the  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for 
London  Act,  1907,  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  the 
Fund  have  been  altered  in  the  following  respects  amongst 
others : — 

(1)  The  Fund  is  now  a  corporation  and  the  govern- 
ing body  is  the  president  and  general  council. 

(2)  The  distribution  committee  recommends  as  to 
all  questions  of  distribution  to  hospitals  and  reports 
direct  to  the  president  and  general  council. 

(3)  The  power  of  deciding  all  questions  as  to  the 
distribution  or  disposal  of  the  funds  of  the  corpora- 
ation  is  vested  in  the  president  and  general  council. 

(4)  In  all  other  matters  the  president  has  power 
to  approve  or  to  disapprove  the  course  recommended. 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT! 

BOARD  ON  THE  UNIFICATION  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  MEDICAL 
SERVICES  FOR  THE  POOR. 


As  indicated  by  the  terms  of  the  reference  to  me  which  is  appended  to  this  Memor- 
andum, I  am  asked  to  make  general  observations  on  the  feasibility  and  expediency  of 
separating  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians  in  connection  with  medical 
relief  from  those  relating  to  ordinary  relief  and  transferring  them  to  the  existing  sanitary 
authorities  ;  and  to  make  further  observations  on  points  of  detail  in  relation  to  this  pro- 
posal. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  reference  (Appendix) :  (1)  That  these  powers  and  duties  as  to 
medical  relief  will  remain  the  same  as  at  present ;  and  (2)  that  no  change  apart  from  the 
transfer  will  occur  in  the  existing  sanitary  authorities. 

These  conditions  have  been  assumed  to  hold  good  in  the  following  Memorandum, 
except  that,  as  occasion  has  necessitated,  I  have  pointed  out  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  many  of  the  smaller  sanitary  authorities,  and  the  importance  of  modifying  the  official 
medical  services  for  the  poor,  in  such  a  way  as  shall  prevent  the  evils  arising  from  the 
belated  and  insufficient  treatment  of  disease. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  feasibility  of  the  suggested  severance,  I  have  nothing 
to  add  to  the  answer  given  to  Question  1  {a),  except  that  the  magnitude  of  any  difficulties 
involved  in  the  transfer  will  need  to  be  considered  in  context  with  the  advantages  to 
public  health  which  would  result.  If  a  given  change  of  sanitary  administration  improves 
the  value  in  sanitary  result  obtained  for  a  given  expenditure  of  money  and  energy,  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain  this  result ;  and  a  similar  criterion  must  be  applied  to  decide  whether  a 
measure  is  feasible  or  not.  Feasibility  is  usually  a  relative  term  ;  and  as  there  is  no  inherent 
impracticability  in  the  suggestion  to  unify  the  medical  services  for  the  poor,  which  I  am 
asked  to  discuss,  the  question  turns  on  the  degree  of  desirability,  as  set  forth  in  subsequent 
sections  of  this  Memorandum. 

In  my  answer  in  detail  I  shall  given  reasons  for  the  conclusion  that  the  present  division 
of  medical  duties  is  gravely  mischievous  to  public  health,  and  the  unification  suggested  is 
very  desirable.  The  only  general  observations  which  appear  to  me  to  be  required  in 
supplement  to  these  detailed  replies  consist  of  a  short  statement  of  the  principles  on  which, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  the  consideration  of  such  questions  should  be  based.  Sickness  is  always 
more  costly  than  the  means  for  preserving  or  restoring  health  ;  and  the  standard  of  medical 
aid  required  by  the  community,  both  on  economic  and  on  hygienic  grounds,  is  such  a  system 
as  will  ensure  the  early  recognition  and  the  proper  treatment  of  all  sickness.  Early 
recognition  of  disease,  followed  by  its  efficient  treatment,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  preventive  medicine,  not  only  by  preventing  the  spread  of  infection,  but  also  by 
preventing  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  later  and  less  curable  stages  of  serious  disease 
which  may  not  be  infectious.  It  has  to  be  added  that  under  the  present  conditions  of 
treatment  of  sickness  for  the  poor,  diagnosis  is  usually  belated,  treatment  is  curtailed, 
and  its  efficiency  is  correspondingly  diminished. 

(1)  (a)  Assuming  such  severance  as  above  mentioned,  what  practical  arrangements 
could  he  mxide  for  medical  relief  hy  sanitary  authorities  ? 

There  would  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  sanitary  authority  taking  over  the  district 
medical  officers,  and  undertaking  through  them  the  outdoor  medical  work  now  done 
under  the  Poor  Law.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  sanitary  authority,  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  destitute  sick  might  be  expected  to  apply  for  medical  aid.  Any  case  in  which 
the  qualification  was  in  doubt  could  be  referred  to  the  relieving  officers,  who  would  con- 
tinue under  the  board  of  guardians  or  whatever  body  may  take  its  place,  and  would  make 
any  necessary  inquiry  for  the  sanitary  authority,  just  as  at  the  present  time  attendance 
officers  under  the  control  of  the  education  committee  investigate  and  report  k)  the  watch 
committee  cases  of  boy-workers,  and  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  the  causes  of  absence 
from  school  of  suspected  children. 
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In  some  cases  there  would  be  difficulties  in  the  transference  to  the  sanitary  authority 
of  the  medical  work  now  carried  on  in  workhouses  and  workhouse  infirmaries,  owing 
to  structural  and  administrative  identity  between  the  two.  Such  difficulties  are  not 
likely  to  be  insurmountable  in  any  case,  but  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  mechanism 
best  suited  for  the  transfer  in  a  formula  universally  applicable.  As  a  rule  the  adminis- 
trative arrangements  would  have  to  be  considered  with  an  eye  to  the  special  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  If  there  are  separate  buildings  for  sick  and  able-bodied  paupers, 
separate  administration  can  be  arranged.  In  larger  administrative  areas  it  will  even 
be  practicable  to  specialise,  allotting  particular  buildings  to  special  classes  of  cases.  In 
smaller  areas,  where  at  present  the  workhouse  and  infirmary  are  in  the  same  building, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  separate  them,  if  this  could  be  done  conveniently  and  without 
too  great  expense.  The  possibility  of  such  separation  would  depend  on  the  rature  of 
other  purposes  for  which  building  accommodation  was  required,  and  on  the  possibility 
of  adapting  existing  buildings  of  the  guardians  for  such  purposes  or  in  some  other  way 
effecting  an  exchange.  In  many  cases  where  this  was  impracticab]e  the  addition  of 
some  part  of  a  building  might  possibly  permit  the  separation  of  existing  premises  into 
two.  The  addition  for  instance  of  a  separate  kitchen  might  enable  the  infirmary  building 
or  the  infirmary  wing  to  be  shut  off  from  the  workhouse.  However,  when  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  allowed  of  it,  it  would  be  indispensable  to  find  means  for  avoiding  dual 
control  in  a  single  building,  which  would  be  likely  to  be  fatal  to  efficient  administration.. 

(1)  (b)  Whether  the  existing  use  by  sanitary  authorities  of  their  'powers  as  to  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  treatment  of  infectious  disease  including  the  management  of  hospitals 
are  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 

Among  sanitary  authorities  are  included  bodies  charged  with  the  health  of  as  few" 
as  219  and  as  many  as  more  than  700,000  persons,  employing  medical  officers  of  health 
giving  as  little  of  their  time  as  is  represented  by  a  salary  of  £3  per  annum,  up  to  whole- 
tjme  officers,  and  differing  in  a  great  variety  of  other  local  circumstances. 

I  do  not  see  how  I  can  offer  any  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  efficiency  "  as  a  whole 
of  this  heterogeneous  collection  of  administrations.  A  first  approximation  to  such 
an  estimate  is  all  that  can  be  put  forward  with  any  confidence,  and  perhaps  the  most 
convenient  way  of  obtaining  this  is  to  set  forth  the  relative  death-rates  in  successive 
quinquennial  periods  since  1861-65  from  all  causes  and  from  certain  diseases  over  which 
sanitary  authorities  have  exerted  especial  control. 

I  do  not  include  in  this  table  the  figures  for  phthisis  and  smallpox,  because  the  ad- 
ministrative control  of  these  diseases  has  been  divided  between  the  sanitary  authorities 
and  the  boards  of  guardians.  Nor  have  I  included  measles  and  whooping  cough,  which 
the  majority  of  sanitary  authorities  have  made  little  effort  to  combat.  I  may  add  that 
I  entertain  little  hope  of  success  in  respect  of  these  two  diseases  until  more  efficient  medical 
attendance  is  promptly  available  in  the  homes  of  the  very  poor. 

TABLE  I. 

Relative  Death-rates,  1861-65  to  1901-05. 
(The  death-rate  under  each  heading  in  1901-5  is  given  as  100,  and  the  death-rates  in  earlier  quin- 
quennia are  stated  in  proportion  to  this). 


General 
Death- 
rate. 

Scarlet 
Fever. 

Diphtheria 
and 
Croup. 

Typhus. 

Enteric 
Fever. 

Diarrhoea 

and 
Dysentery. 

Erysipelas. 

1861-65 

141 

780 

243 

135 

'  244 

1866-70 

140 

762 

152 

182 

230' 

1871-75 

138 

603 

13S 

5,820 

331 

152 

295 

1876-SO 

130 

540 

125 

2,440 

246 

126 

226 

1881-35 

122 

346 

144 

1,630 

192 

99 

231 

1886-90 

119 

192 

134 

472 

159 

101 

151 

1891-96 

117 

145 

146 

272 

154 

95 

134 

1896-1900 

111 

107 

139 

100 

155 

121 

98 

1901-05 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Death-rate  per 
1000  of  population 
in  1901-05. 

16-00 

013 

0-22 

0  00  i 

0  11 

0  68 

0-04 
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The  record  here  set  forth  is,  on  the  whole,  extremely  satisfactory.    The  improvement 
exhibited  is  due  in  part  to  general  social  amelioration,  as  broadly  indicated  in  the  reduction 
of  the  general  death-rate.    The  much  greater  reduction  than  that  shown  by  the  general  i 
death-rate,  which  has  occurred  in  the  death-rate  from  those  diseases  with  which  sanitary  1 
authorities  have  busied  themselves,  suggests  that  the  aggregate  action  of  sanitary  authori-  \ 
ties  must  have  had  a  very  substantial  share  in  the  improvement  of  public  health,  although  \ 
it  cannot  be  measured  with  exact  numerical  accuracy  by  the  excess  of  the  reduction  in 
the  death-rate  from  these  diseases  over  that  from  all  causes  in  the  aggregate.    For  enteric 
and  typhus  fevers  the  sanitary  authorities  may  claim  the  entire  credit. 

An  enumeration  of  some  details  of  the  work  performed  by  sanitary  authorities  leads  i 
roughly  to  the  same  conclusion. 

They  have  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  the  more  serious  acute  infectious 
diseases,  and  occasionally  they  lend  out  nurses  for  the  home  treatment  of  cases  of  these 
diseases,  especially  of  puerperal  fever,  erysipelas  and  enteric  fever.  They  provide,  in 
many  instances,  antitoxic  serum  for  the  gratuitous  treatment  of  diphtheria,  both  for  prophy-  ! 
lactic  and  for  curative  purposes.  The  medical  officer  of  health  acts  both  in  consultation 
with  practitioners  and  independently  in  diagnosing  doubtful  cases  of  these  diseases; 
and  either  he  or  his  medical  assistant  visits  infected  or  suspected  houses,  with  a  view  to 
the  detection  of  "  contact  "  cases  and  "  missed  "  or  overlooked  cases.  A  large  proportion 
of  sanitary  authorities  also  provide  gratuitously  for  the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases  of 
diphtheria,  enteric  fever,  and  phthisis  by  bacteriological  means.  A  few  sanitary  authorities 
pay  doctors'  fees  when  they  have  been  sent  for  by  midwives  in  difficult  cases.  Much  work 
is  also  being  done  by  sanitary  authorities  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis  (consumption). 
Free  examination  of  sputum  is  provided.  Voluntary  or  compulsory  notification  of  cases 
is  followed,  to  some  extent,  by  action  beneficial  both  to  the  patient  and  his  family.  The 
patient's  room  is  disinfected  and  cleansed  ;  spit-bottles  and  handkerchiefs  are  supplied ; 
sanatorium  training  and  treatment  may  be,  and  is  sometimes,  provided  (in  Brighton  half 
the  total  notified  cases  have  been  treated  and  trained  in  the  sanatorium).  Similar  in- 
structions as  to  the  management  of  the  patient's  illness  and  the  prevention  of  infection 
are  given  to  the  patient  at  home.  Any  relatives  found  to  be  flagging  in  health  are 
encouraged  to  secure  medical  aid  or  helped  by  its  provision.  The  new  work  opened 
up  by  the  compulsory  medical  inspection  of  scholars  under  the  Education  (Administrative 
Provisions)  Act,  1907,  will  lead  to  the  detection  of  much  disease,  advice  being  given 
to  parents  as  to  the  appropriate  medical  aid.  School  clinics  have  been  begun  in  some 
towns  for  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases,  especially  the  neglected  chronic  communicable 
diseases  of  the  scalp  and  skin.  The  school  nurse  and  health  visitors  are  following  up 
this  work  by  school  and  domiciliary  visits.  The  responsibility  for  lunacy  is  divided, 
the  guardians  paying  for  most  of  the  patients  in  asylums,  with  the  help  of  a  capitation 
allowance  from  the  Government,  while  county  councils  and  county  boroughs  administer 
the  asylums. 

This  statement  is  incomplete,  but  it  discloses  the  facts  that  the  line  has  never  been 
strictly  drawn  between  the  prevention  and  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  that  sanitary 
authorities  are  already  responsible  for  the  treatment  of  a  very  high  proportion  of  the 
total  acute  sickness  among  the  poor.  If  lunacy  be  included  under  this  head,  sanitary 
authorities,  including  county  councils,  probably  treat  more  than  half  of  the  total  sickness 
institutionally  treated  at  the  expense  of  rates  and  taxes.  The  attribution  of  a  substantial 
share  in  the  reduction  of  disease  to  the  administration  of  the  sanitary  authorities  is  thus 
justified  by  a  summary  analysis  of  their  work,  and  the  conclusion,  favourable  to  the 
aggregate  work  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  must  include,  "  on  the  whole,"  the  several 
elements  of  administration  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Question  1  (b). 

Although  I  do  not  wish  materially  to  qualify  this  conclusion  in  respect  of  scarlet 
fever,  it  may  be  desirable  to  deal  here  with  the  suggestion  occasionally  made  that  the 
continued  prevalence  of  this  disease  shows  that  the  isolation  hospitals  of  sanitary  authori- 
ties have  failed  to  restrain  it.  This  suggestion,  and  such  evidence  as  has  been  advanced  to 
favour  it,  ignore  the  facts  that  our  knowledge  of  the  means  of  spread  of  this  disease  is 
imperfect,  and  that  the  segregation  of  recognised  cases  is  only  one  out  of  many  preventive 
means  required.  Before  this  extremely  and  rapidly  infective  disease  can  be  expected  to 
disappear,  sanitary  authorities  will  require  more  accurate  and  rapid  means  of  avoiding 
"  missed  "  cases  and  more  efficient  provision  of  medical  supervision  of  the  families  of 
patients,  than  at  present  are  usually  secured.    Meanwhile,  hospitals  for  scarlet  fever  not 
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only  meet  a  great  social  need,  but,  where  established  by  sanitary  authorities,  aid  in  con- 
trolling the  disease,  although  the  results  are  masked  by  sources  of  infection  at  present 
beyond  our  control. 

I  The  conclusions  to  which  these  facts  lead  in  regard  to  sanitary  authorities  are  that 
their  existing  use  of  their  powers  as  to  the  prevention  of  disease  and  treatment  of  infectious 
disease,  including  management  of  hospitals,  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  so  far  as  a  valid 
opinion  can  be  expressed  on  the  average  behaviour  of  a  very  heterogeneous  collection  of 
bodies.  To  any  one  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  less  efiicient  sanitary  authorities  it 
will  be  obvious  that  this  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  general  body  of  authorities,  in  regard 
to  many  of  them  is  not  justified.  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
relative  inefficiency  is  to  be  expected,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  shortly  the  distribution 
of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  among  sanitary  authorities  and  among  boards  of 
guardians  respectively.  The  facts  are  summarised  in  Table  II.  and  the  same  facts  are 
set  out  graphically  in  Fig.  1. 


Fig.  1. 
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TABLE  II. 
England  and  Wales. 
Number  of  Poor  Law  Unions  and  Sanitary  Areas  classified  according  to  population  in  1901. 


Population. 

Poor  Law 
Unions. 

Eural  Sanitary 
Districts. 

Urban  Sanitary 
Districts. 

TTnrlpr  ^  000  ... 

2 

994. 

'\  000     000          .       .  ... 

g 

917 

000  10  000  .... 

9.94. 

1 0  000  1    000        ...  ... 

95 

1  vo 

If^l 

1 1  000  90  000  ...... 

91 

ou 

20,000-25,000   

71 

33 

3i 

25,000-30,000   

33 

18 

37 

30,000-35,000   

33 

1 

25  , 

*}  X  AAA    A  A  AAA 

o 
O 

12 

40003-45,000   

22 

1 

16 

45,000-50,000  ...... 

16 

13 

50,000  and  over  

178 

4 

72 

Totals  .... 

643 

660 

1  129 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  average  population  of  sanitary  areas  is  not  much 
more  than  one-third  that  of  unions.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  number  of  very  small 
urban  and  rural  sanitary  districts.  Of  the  total  660  rural  districts  and  1,129  urban  dis-  ' 
tricts  8"5  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  19*9  per  cent,  of  the  latter  had  a  population  under 
3,000,  18  •  4  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  39  *  1  per  cent,  of  the  latter  had  a  population  under 
5,000,  52  •  4  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  62  2  per  cent,  of  the  latter  had  a  population  under 
10,000.  On  the  contrary,  only  12  "7  per  cent,  of  the  Poor  Law  unions  had  a  population 
under  10,000.  These  figures  need  to  be  partially  qualified  for  the  few  districts  which  have 
combined  to  secure  the  services  of  a  medical  officer  of  health  who  devotes  the  whole  or  a 
large  part  of  his  time  to  the  public  service.  Such  combined  authorities  do  not  affect 
materially  the  general  view  that  more  than  half  of  the  sanitary  authorities — happily, 
however,  representing  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  countay — 
consist  of  units  of  less  than  10,000  population. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  as  area  of  administration  is  sub-divided  below  certain 
minimum  limits,  so  local  personal  interests  predominate  ;  and  that,  in  accordance  with 
this,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  smaller  sanitary  authorities  are  unworthy  of  their  : 
powers.  Local  considerations  of  expense  and  favouritism,  and  the  insecurity  of  tenure 
of  office  of  their  sanitary  officers,  make  efficient  work  an  exception.  A  chief  reason  why 
sanitary  progress  has  been  impeded,  is  furnished  by  the  continued  existence  of  these 
unsatisfactory  small  sanitary  authorities.  They  do  not  as  a  rule  obtain  skilled  advice, 
nor  can  they  afford  to  obtain  it  when  uncombined  with  other  districts.  Even  when  such  I 
advice  is  obtained,  a  small  area  of  administration  increases  the  risk  of  its  neglect. 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  work  of  sanitary  authorities  under  any  improved  con- 
ditions, it  is  indispensable  that  the  anomalously  small  authorities  must  be  combined 
or  re -distributed  into  units  of  at  least  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  that  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  parochial  unions,  so  that  each  may  have  within  the  reasonable  limits  of 
its  purse  the  minimum  staff  and  equipment  required  for  efficiency.  I 

(2)  Ylliether  it  would  he  prejudicial  to  the  existing  functions  of  sanitary  authorities  to 
super-impose  upon  them  the  functions  of  the  guardians  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  disease. 

In  the  course  of  my  answer  to  Question  1  (a)  it  has  been  shown  that  the  sanitary 
authorities  already  treat  a  very  large  amount  of  sickness.  The  super-position  on  sanitary 
authorities  of  the  medical  functions  of  the  guardians  would  in  addition  place  under  their 
control,  such  part  of  the  medical  treatment  of  the  destitute  poor  as  is  not  already  in  their 
hands.  The  destitute  poor  are  precisely  that  class  of  the  community  whose  disease  is 
most  largely  caused  or  increased  by  the  sanitary  conditions  of  their  homes  and  families, 
the  supervision  of  which  is  already  incumbent  on  the  sanitary  authorities.  This  super- 
vision at  present  has  to  be  conducted  under  the  grave  disadvantage  that  Poor  Law  medical 
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officers  are  the  only  persons  with  meJical  knowledge  who  are  acquainted  th-ough  daily 
intercourse  with  the  evil  and  insanitary  conditions  associated  with  sickness  among  the 
very  poor.  The  knowledge  as  to  circumstances  of  sanitary  significance,  which  they  could 
acquire  on  the  mere  occasions  of  being  called  in  to  discharge  medical  duties,  is  at  present 
sought  by  the  sanitary  authorities  through  the  over-lapping  but  infrequent  and  less  satis- 
factory visits  of  a  sanitary  inspector.  Subject  to  the  condition  that  new  district  medical 
oflS.cers  should  possess  sanitary  as  well  as  purely  medical  knowledge,  the  transfer  to  the 
sanitary  authorities  of  their  duties  and  services  and  the  daily  co-ordination  of  their  work 
with  that  of  the  medical  ofiicer  of  health,  so  far  from  being  prejudicial  to  the  existing 
functions  of  the  sanitary  authorities  would  immediately  relieve  the  inspectors  of  these 
authorities  of  much  work  now  done  under  less  advantageous  conditions  than  those  of 
the  district  medical  officer.  Thus,  with  no  greatly  added  expense,  the  sanitary  authorities 
would  secure  more  complete  and  more  timely  information  than  they  now  obtain.  When 
account  is  taken  of  the  importance  of  securing  preventive  measures  at  the  earliest  possible 
stage,  the  mere  increase  in  promptitude  of  diagnosis  of  sanitary  evils  would  be  an  enormous 
gain  to  the  public  health.  Under  the  altered  conditions,  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent 
and  control  many  infectious  diseases  which  baffle  the  belated  efforts  made  under  the 
present  system.  The  gain  would  not  end  with  the  immediate  gain  of  notification.  In 
the  hands  of  the  sanitary  authority  notification  of  disease  or  of  insanitary  conditions  is  the 
start-point,  not  merely  for  treatment  of  recognised  disease,  but  also  for  the  application 
of  all  practicable  measures  for  improving  defective  environment,  and  for  the  detection 
of  fresh  cases  of  disease  at  their  inception.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  labour  the 
contention  as  to  the  great  assistance  which  can  thus  be  given  to  the  sanitary  authority 
in  adopting  remedial  measures  for  that  proportion  of  the  population  which  most  breeds 
and  most  suffers  from  disease  ;  but  I  may  illustrate  these  definite  but  general  propositions 
by  instancing  circumstances  in  which  the  proper  work  of  the  sanitary  authority  would 
be  assisted  by  the  transfer  of  powers  under  discussion. 

Information  as  to  insanitary  occupations,  as  to  overcrowding  or  uncleanliness,  or  bad 
conditions  of  housing,  or  other  conditions  or  habits  militating  against  health  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  run  into  culs-de-sac  and  there  be  lost,  but  will  be  utilised  to  its  fullest 
extent  for  the  public  welfare. 

In  phthisis,  the  sanitary  authority  can,  and  does  to  a  certain  extent  in  some  instances, 
already  utilise  institutional  treatment  as  an  educational  aid  to  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  infection.  A  few  boards  of  guardians  have  carried  out  similar  work.  With  a 
unified  medical  service  this  work  would  become  much  more  efficient. 

In  measles  and  whooping-cough,  and  in  summer  diarrhoea,  the  union  of  functions 
under  one  authority  would  greatly  tend  to  the  successful  prevention  of  disease,  and  there 
is  reasonable  ground  for  hoping  that  it  would  bring  under  control  these  diseases  which 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  largely  outside  the  scope  of  preventive  influences. 

In  the  light  of  my  experience,  my  opinion  is  that  the  existing  duties  of  sanitary 
authorities  would  incur  no  risk  of  being  neglected  through  attention  to  their  new  medical 
duties,  in  the  event  of  medical  services  for  the  poor  being  unified.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  apparent  from  what  I  have  said  already,  that  the  connection  will  tend  to  extract 
from  each  branch  of  the  unified  service  a  fuller  measure  of  utility  than  can  be  obtained 
from  the  present  separate  branches.  There  might  be  such  a  risk  in  the  case  of  the  small 
sanitary  authorities  whose  constitution  I  have  discussed  in  my  answer  to  Question  2  (b). 
No  one  responsible  for  the  public  welfare,  however,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  proposes  to  entrust 
them  with  further  duties,  or  favours  their  continued  existence.  With  larger  authorities 
increased  duties  are  a  question  of  adjustment,  and,  if  needed,  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
executive  committees.  In  my  experience,  it  is  immensely  easier  to  secure  active  co-opera- 
tion between  the  different  committees  of  one  authority  than  between  different  public 
authorities  having  no  statutory  relationship  to  each  other. 

(3)  Whether  there  is  any  evidence  to  show  that  the  existing  division  of  medical  activity, 
as  between  the  guardians  and  the  sanitary  authorities,  is  detrimental  to  public  health. 

A  detrimental  effect  attributable  to  the  division  of  medical  activity  between  the 
guardians  and  the  sanitary  authorities  may  be  seen  in  certain  individual  instances.  Thus 
the  divided  responsibility  as  to  cases  of  puerperal  fever  and  erysipelas  needing  institu- 
tional treatment  at  the  present  time  leads  to  inefficient  arrangements  for  such  cases  and 
to  much  suffering  and  some  loss  of  life.  Certain  guardians,  again,  have  neglected  their 
statutory  duties  in  respect  to  vaccination.  Had  they  been  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  small-pox  hospital  and  its  patients,  an  additional  incentive  to  efficiency  in  vaccination 
would  have  been  at  hand.  Such  instances  represent  only  a  small  part  of  the  mischief 
caused  by  the  division  of  responsibility  and  powers.    The  principal  mischief,  the  existence 
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of  whicli  can  scarcely  be  demonstrated  except  by  personal  experience,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  treatment  by  the  guardians  is  unpopular  to  the  patient  and  wasteful  of  opportunity 
to  the  sanitary  authority.  General  relief  under  the  Poor  Law  is,  necessarily,  deterrent 
in  character,  and  medical  relief  is  entangled  in  the  general  system  ;  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  given  being  consequently  stricter  than  would  be  either  necessary  or  desirable 
if  every  applicant  was  recognisably  disabled  by  disease.  For  the  most  part,  this  strictness 
and  the  sense  of  indignity  felt  in  connection  with  it,  attaches  in  some  measure  to  parochial 
medical  treatment,  although,  in  fact,  it  is  administered  with  greater  leniency  especially 
in  regard  to  institutional  treatment.  Hence  the  endeavour  of  many  sick  men  on  the 
verge  of  pauperism  is  to  keep  away  from  the  pauper  status,  in  which  they  could  obtain 
efficient  relief.  They  seek  the  cheap  but  extremely  unsatisfactory  medical  aid  available 
to  those  just  above  the  pauper  line  ;  and  thus  aggravate  their  disease  by  delay,  and  by 
continuing  work  when  physically  unfit  for  it.  There  necessarily  follows  extension  of 
disease,  increase  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  treatment,  and  reduction  of  the  prospect  of  cure. 
The  close  connection  between  disease  and  poverty,  and  the  vicious  circle  in  which  they 
act  and  re-act  on  each  other,  make  this  exacerbation  of  the  effect  of  non-communicable 
sickness  a  serious  detriment  to  the  public  health.  In  infectious  cases,  the  mischief  does 
not  end  with  the  individual,  but  extends  to  the  population  in  contact  with  the  patient. 

In  the  case  of  phthisis,  the  institutional  treatment  of  patients  is  the  most  efficient 
of  the  several  important  administrative  means  for  controlling  the  spread  of  the  disease  ; 
and  the  effect,  in  this  respect,  of  the  treatment  of  phthisis  in  workhouse  infirmaries  would 
plainly  have  been  greater  if,  on  the  average,  the  treatment  had  attracted  patie  its  at  the 
earlier  stage  of  their  disease  instead  of  repelling  them  till  the  disease  was  advanced. 

The  division  of  medical  activity  between  guardians  who  treat  disease  and  sanitary 
au.thorities  who  endeavour  to  prevent  it  presents  the  further  disadvantage  of  wastage  of 
valuable  and  opportune  information.  The  houses  visited  by  the  district  medical  officer 
and  the  relieving  officer  are,  as  pointed  out  in  my  answer  to  Question  2,  precisely  those 
niO£t  urgently  needing  the  attention  of  the  sanitary  authority.  They  are  always  the 
houses  yielding  the  richest  crop  of  sanitary  defects  and  unwholesome  conditions,  and 
containing  the  most  likely  vehicles  of  infection  ;  and  the  occasions  when  these  houses 
are  visited  by  the  Poor  Law  officers  are  those  on  which  the  need  for  supervision  from  a 
public  health  standpoint  is  almost  certain  to  be  at  its  greatest.  If  the  district  medical 
officer  were  also  an  officer  of  the  sanitary  authority,  trained  to  a  certain  extent  in  sanitary 
as  well  as  general  medical  knowledge,  and  if  it  were  made  part  of  his  duty  to  include 
sanitary  matters  in  his  purview,  his  visits  would  lead  to  the  prompt  recognition  of  condi- 
tions of  persons  and  of  their  environment  needing  remedy  at  a  time  when  the  remedy  could 
be  applied  most  effectively.  Thus  preventive  medicine,  acting  through  the  sanitary 
-authority,  would  gain  the  advantage  of  early  diagnosis  both  of  disease  and  of  unwholesome 
environment.  In  existing  circumstances  this  advantage  is  lost  altogether,  infection  and 
sanitary  defects  persisting  until  the  attention  of  the  sanitary  authority  is  directed  to  them 
by  further  disease  or  by  some  independent  circumstances.  ; 

(4)  Whether  any  general  or  particular  suggestions  can  be  made  as  to  greater  co-oferation 
between  guardians  and  sanitary  authorities. 

It  would  be  advantageous  to  the  public  health  that  the  sanitary  authority  should  be 
able  to  utilise  the  institutional  accommodation  at  the  disposal  of  the  guardians  in  the 
same  way  as  the  guardians  have  the  use  of  beds  in  the  sanitary  authority's  isolation  hos- 
pital. This  advantage,  however,  would  as  a  rule  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  efiect 
of  the  association  of  the  infirmary  with  the  workhouse,  to  which  attention  is  drawn  in  the 
answer  to  Question  3. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  the  medical  officer  of  health  should  receive  from  the  district 
medical  officer,  the  relieving  officer  and  the  medical  officer  of  the  infirmary,  immediate 
notification  of  every  case  of  phthisis  when  first  brought  to  their  notice,  and  advice  of 
admission  to  and  discharge  from  the  infirmary  and  of  change  of  address  ;  immediate 
report  from  the  district  medical  officer  and  relieving  officer  on  insanitary  and  unwholesome 
conditions  found  in  houses  visited  by  them  ;  and  a  weekly  list  of  all  houses  visited  by  them 
in  which  there  was  any  sickness.  Such  information  would  enable  the  sanitary  authority 
to  take  the  measures  such  as  disinfection  required  for  phthisis,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  move 
in  matters  of  sanitary  defects,  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  their  sanitary  inspectors  and 
health  visitors  to  houses  specially  needing  supervision.  On  the  grounds  given  in  my 
re^ply  to  Question  2, 1  do  not  think  that  such  arrangements,  except  those  for  the  notification 
ol  phthisis,  would  work  efficiently  in  practice,  and  I  assume  that  in  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  desired  that  I  should  discuss  them  in  detail. 

Arthur  Newsholme. 

Marc\  nth,  1908. 
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PAPER  INDICATING  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  ME]\IORANDUM  DESIRED  FROM  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICER 

OF  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 


The  question  has  been  raiced  whether  the  powers  and 
duties  of  Poor  Law  guardians  in  connection  with  medical 
relief  should  be  severed  from  those  in  connection  with 
ordinary  relief  and  transferred  to  the  existing  sanitary 
authorities.  A  memorandum  containing  general  obser- 
vations on  the  feasibility  and  expediency  of  this  proposal 
is  desired,  and,  in  addition,  observations  on  the  following 
points  : — 

(1)  (a)  Assuming  such  severance  as  above  men- 
tioned, what  practical  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  medical  relief  by  sanitary  authorities. 

(6)  Whether  the  existing  use  by  sanitary 
authorities  of  their  powers  as  to  the  prevention  of 
disease  and  treatment  of  infectious  discaee  including 


the  management  of  hospitals  are  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory. 

(2)  Whether  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  existing 
functions  of  sanitary  authorities  to  super-impose  upon 
them  the  functions  of  the  guardians  in  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  disease. 

(3)  Whether  there  is  any  evidence  to  show  that  the 
existing  division  of  medical  activity  as  between  the 
guardians  and  the  sanitary  authorities  is  detrimental 
to  public  health. 

(4)  Whether  any  general  or  particular  suggestions 
can  be  made  as  to  greater  co-operation  between 
guardians  and  sanitary  authorities, 


APPENDIX  No.  LV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  JUBILEE  INSTITUTE  FOR  NURSES. 


1.  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses  was 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  September,  1889,  and 
was  endo-ned  by  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  with 
£70,000,  the  oflfering  of  the  women  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
year  of  her  reign.  The  objects  to  which  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  are  stated  in  the  Charter 
to  le  "  the  training,  support  and  maintenance  of  women 
to  act  as  nurses  for  the  sick  poor,  and  the  establishment 
(if  thought  proper)  of  a  home  or  homes  for  such  nurses, 
and  generally  the  jjromotion  and  provision  of  improved 
means  for  nursing  the  sick  poor."  The  provisional  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Her  Majesty  to  give  effect  to  her 
wishes  decided,  with  her  approval,  to  adopt  as  the  in- 
stitute's particular  work,  the  larger  development  of 
district  nursing  by  providing  trained  nurses  for  the  sick 
poor  in  their  own  homes. 

A  fpliation. 

2.  The  institute  recommends  Queen's  nurses  to 
affiliated  associations  only,  the  local  committees  having 
power  to  engage  or  dismiss  such  nurses. 

That  an  association  may  become  affiliated,  the  pro- 
moters agree  to  carry  on  the  work  on  certain  broad 
principles,  and  also  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
satisfy  the  council  that  the  financial  prospects  of  the 
association  give  reason  to  expect  that  the  work  will  be 
permanent.  The  few  rules  that  the  institute  has  laid 
down  as  indispensable  in  defining  the  lines  of  work  of 
its  affiliated  associations  are  such  as  have  been  proved 
by  experience  to  be  essential  to  success  and  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objects  in  view,  namely,  the  efficient  nursing 
of  the  sick  poor. 

Inspection. 

3.  In  order  that  the  standard  of  efficiency  may  be 
maintained,  the  institute  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of 
requiring  reports  from  afiiliated  associations  and  of 
periodical  inspection  of  the  nurses'  work. 

Systematic  inspection  is  an  essential  factor  of  the  work 
of  the  institute.  It  is  carried  out  by  Queen's  nurses 
who  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  various  con- 
ditions of  district  nursing.  Although  these  inspections 
are  entirely  professional,  and  in  no  way  interrere  with 


local  committees,  the  inspectors  are  always  ready  to 
help  and  advise  committees  and  secretaries  as  to  the- 
organisation  and  conduct  of  the  work. 

Training. 

4.  The  following  qualifications  are  considered  requisite 
in  order  to  entitle  a  nurse  to  be  placed  on  the  roll  of 
Queen's  nm^es: — 

(a)  Training  at  approved  hospitals  or  infirmaries 
for  not  less  than  three  years,  to  include  at  least  two 
years  in  an  approved  general  hospital  or  infirmary. 

(6)  Approved  training  in  district  nursing  for  not 
less  than  six  months,  including  the  nursing  of  mothers 
and  their  infants  after  childbirth. 

(c)  Nurses  to  be  employed  in  midwifery  must, 
in  addition,  receive  the  training  required  by  the 
Central  Midwives'  Board,  and  be  certified  under  the 
Midwives'  Act  (1902). 
These  conditions  are  subject  to  modification  by  the 
council,  to  meet  exceptional  cases  of  those  engaged  in 
district  work  under  any  association  at  the  time  of  affilia- 
tion, who  may  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  competency. 

A  hospital  trained  nurse  engaged  by  the  institute 
for  district  training  enters  one  of  the  affliated  homes  for- 
six  months,  during  which  time  she  works  in  the  district 
imder  the  instruction  and  close  supervision  of  the  superin- 
tendent. She  learns  how  to  adapt  the  knowledge  and 
skill  she  has  gained  in  hospital  to  the  circumstances  of_her 
district  patients  and  how  to  make  the  best  of  the  un- 
favourable conditions  and  limited  appliances  available 
in  a  poor  home.  Lectures  on  "  Hygiene,"  "  Cookery," 
and  other  subjects,  with  special  reference  to  district  work, 
are  also  given. 

General  Rules. 

5.  I.  The  nursing  of  patients  is  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  medical  practitioners. 

II.  The  nurses  are  strictly  forbidden  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  religious  opinions  of  their  patients  or  of 
members  of  their  families. 

III.  The  services  of  the  nurses  are  for  cases  of  the 
sick  poor  and  working  classes  in  their  own  homes,  without 
distinction  of  creed .    Patients,  however,  may  be  attended 
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who,  though  unabh  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  private  nurse, 
are  able  to  make  some  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the 
association,  provided  that  the  full  performance  of  their 
primary  duty  of  nursing  the  sick  poor  leaves  the  nurses 
time  for  such  work. 

IV.  The  nurses  attend  cases  of  childbirth,  either  as 
midwives  or  where  a  medical  man  is  in  attendance,  pro- 
vided that  proper  precautions  are  taken.  Nurses  employed 
as  midwives  in  large  towns  do  not  undertake  general 
sick  nursing.  With  regard  to  midwifery  cases  a  fee  is 
charged  for  the  nurse's  services,  except  in  special  cases. 

V.  The  nurses  may  not  attend  infectious  cases  unless 
with  the  sanction  of  the  medical  men  and  committee. 

District  Area. 

6.  Experience  has  proved  that  one  nurse  is  sufficient 
for  a  population  of  4,000  to  9,000  in  a  town  where  mid- 
wifery is  not  required.  A  radius  of  from  three  to  four 
miles,  with  a  population  of  from  700  to  1,500  or  2,000, 
is  usualty  a  convenient  area  for  one  nurse  in  the  country 
where  it  is  possible  to  combine  midwifery  with  general 
nursing,  although  much  larger  areas  are  undertaken. 
Much  depends  upon  the  geographical  conditions  of  the 
district  as  to  hills,  rivers  and  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

Expense. 

7.  A  Queen's  nurse  costs  the  district  which  employs 
her  from  £85  to  £100  a  year.  The  minimum  salary  is 
£.30  a  year,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  £4  for  uniform. 
In  addition  to  this  sum,  which  is  independent  of  local 
conditions,  board,  laundry,  furnished  rooms,  fire,  light, 
and  attendance,  or  equivalent  allowances,  have  to  be 
provided.  In  some  cases  the  nurse  receives  an  inclusive 
sum  to  cover  her  salary  and  all  other  expenses.  The 
conditions  and  requirements  of  different  districts  vary 
so  much  that  it  is  not  possible  to  name  a  definite  sum 
as  the  cost  of  a  Queen's  nurse,  but,  as  a  rule,  except  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances,  £85  to  £100  are  the  hmits. 
When  two  or  more  nurses  Uve  together,  the  cost  per  head 
is  a  little  less. 

Lines  of  Work. 

8.  A  nurse  working  alone  in  a  small  town  or  country 
district  is  responsible  to  the  committee  of  the  association 
and  reports  to  them,  at  their  monthly  meetings,  on  her 
work.  It  ia  the  nurse's  duty  to  visit  all  cases  on  her 
books  once  or  twice  a  day  or  as  often  as  they  require, 
and  to  do  for  them  all  that  is  necessary,  in  each  carrying 
out  the  instructions  of  the  medical  man  as  to  treatment, 
etc.  She  is  responsible  for  the  personal  cleanUness  of 
her  patients  and  the  nursing  order  of  their  rooms  and 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  teach  the  friends  of  patients 
to  do  what  is  needful. 

In  towns  the  nurses  live  together  and,  where  more 
than  four  are  employed,  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
superintendent,  herself  a  Queen's  nurse.  Each  nurse  is 
usually  allotted  a  district,  and  all  apphcations  for  the 
nurses'  services  are  made  to  the  superintendent.  She 
keeps  the  register  of  patients  and  time  book,  and  is 
generally  responsible  to  the  committee  and  the  medical 
men  for  the  management  of  the  home  and  the  efficient 
nursing  of  the  patients. 

To  quote  Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  support  of  this  method 
of  work  :  "  A  number  of  nurses  collected  at  one  centre, 
their  course  of  work  arranged  and  supervised  by  a  lady 
superintendent — who  is  herself  a  trained  nmrse — can 
accomplish  far  more,  and  do  it  far  better,  than  if  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  parishes  and  placed,  each  indi- 
vidually, under  parish  control." 

Relief. 

9.  Except  under  very  special  circumstances  no  relief 
of  any  kind  is  administered  to  patients  by  the  nurses. 
All  cases  needing  help  are  reported  to  the  hon.  secretary 
or  other  proper  authority,  who  would  see  that  the  neces- 
sary assistance  is  given. 

County  Nursing  Associations. 

10.  County  nursing  associations  are  affihated  to  the 
institute  with  the  following  objects  : — 

[a)  To  promote  local  interest  in  the  work  of  pro- 
viding trained  nurses  and  midwives  for  the  sick 
poor  in  their  own  homes  throughout  the  county. 
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(b)  To  raise  funds  locally  for  the  training  and 
support  of  such  nurses  within  the  county. 

(c)  To  establish  nursing  centres  as  far  as  may  bo 
throughout  the  county. 

(d)  To  seek  out  and  train  suitable  women  either 
as  Queen's  or  village  nurses  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Queen's  Institute. 

A  county  nursing  association  undertakes  to  provide 
for,  further  develop  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  district 
nursing  throughout  the  county.    It  attains  these  ends : — 

(i)  By  organising  and  affiliating  local  nursing 
associations  and  assisting  them  to  obtain  : — 

(a)  Queen's  nurses,  i.e.,  nurses  with  full  hospital, 
district  and  maternity  training,  at  a  cost  to  the 
local  nursing  association  of  from  £85  to  £100  a  year. 

{h)  Village  nurses,  i.e.,  nurses  with  preferably 
twelve,  but  in  no  case  less  than  nine,  months'  district 
and  maternity  training  in  an  accredited  training 
school,  certified  as  midwives  under  the  Midwives' 
Act,  at  a  cost  to  the  local  nursing  association  of 
from  £45  to  £60  a  year. 

(ii)  By  providing  expert  supervision  by  a  Queen's 
nUrse,  the  county  superintendent. 

County  Superintendents, 

11.  The  county  superintendent  is  responsible  for  the 
efficient  supervision  of  the  village  nurses,  and,  if  the 
exter  t  of  the  work  require  it,  an  assistant  superintendent 
is  employed.  In  connection  with  this  duty  the  Queen's 
Institute  will,  when  funds  permit,  contribute  to  the 
salary  of  the  county  superintendent  or  that  of  her  assist- 
ant. The  minimum  salary  of  the  county  superintendent 
is  £110  a  year,  rising  £5  annually  to  £120  ;  this  covers 
salary,  board,  lodging,  uniform  and  laundry. 

The  county  superintendent  is  responsible  to  the  county 
committee  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
the  nursing  work  throughout  the  county.  Her  duties 
include  the  interviewing  and  engaging  of  nurses,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  committee  and  arranging  for  their 
training  and  future  work.  She  superintends  the  work 
of  the  nurses  of  the  association,  visiting  them  all  and- 
reporting  to  the  countj  committee  and  the  local  associa- 
tions as  to  their  efficiency.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  nursing  and  to  encourage  and  supplement 
the  training  of  village  nurses,  she  sees  them  at  regular 
intervals,  visiting  with  them  the  patients  under  their 
care.  During  their  first  year's  and  second  year's  work 
the  visits  are  usually  monthly,  or  oftener  if  need  be. 
All  the  nurses  connected  with  the  county  association 
report  to  her  once  a  month,  notifying  their  new  cases ; 
she  keeps  a  register  of  the  nurses,  and  a  record  of  their 
work.  She  goes  to  places  in  the  county  desiring  nurses, 
explains  the  methods  of  work,  and  helps  to  start  the 
new  association. 

Employment  of  Nurses. 

12.  Queen's  or  village  nurses  are  employed  by  associa- 
tions according  to  the  population  and  requirements  of 
the  district,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  specified 
by  the  Queen's  Institute,  which  will  only  sanction  the 
employment  of  village  nurses: — 

(a)  In  a  rural  district  where  it  is  impossible  to 
support  a  Queen's  nurse  and  the  population  of  the 
district  does  not  as  a  rule  exceed  3,000 ;  or 

(6)  In  a  district  in  which  a  Queen's  nurse  is 
already  employed,  and  where  special  conditions 
make  it  desirable  that  a  village  nurse  also  should  be 
employed  under  her  directions. 

The  employment  of  village  nurses  for  general  sick 
nursing  shall  be  entirely  on  the  responsibihty  of  the 
association  under  which  they  work,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  medical  men  ;  they  should  only  be  allowed  to 
live  in  the  patients'  houses  where  the  looal  circumstances 
render  it  necessary. 

Fees. 

13.  The  council  of  the  Queen's  Institute,  while  approving 
the  encouragement  of  contributions  from  patients, 
whether  as  voluntary  offerings  or  by  means  of  fixed 
charges  on  the  provident  system  or  otherwise,  disapproves 
of  charges  for  the  nurses'  services  being  made  by  the 
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vuit,  or  the  nurses  being  made  responsible  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  fees,  experience  having  proved  that  the  adop- 
tion of  either  of  these  practices  hinders  the  usefulness 
of  the  nurses'  work.  It  is  understood  that  the  nurse's 
ser%ace3  are  given  free  in  all  cases  of  necessity.  With 
regard  to  midwifery  cases,  a  fee  should,  except  in  special 
<ases,  be  charged  for  the  nurse's  services  when  she  is 
engaged  to  act  as  midwife.  The  nurses  are  strictly 
forbidden  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  religious 
opinions  of  their  patients  or  of  members  of  their  families. 

Existing  associations  in  the  county  are  in  no  way 
interfered  with,  but  are  eligible  for  affiliation  provided 
they  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  county  association. 

Training  of  Village  Nurses. 

14.  Each  county  association  makes  its  own  arrange- 
ments for  the  training  of  its  village  nurses  within  the 
limits  laid  down  by  the  agreement  with  the  Queen's 
Institute.  The  majority  receive  their  training  at  the 
Plaistow  Home,  where  the  training  of  village  nurses  has 
lieen  systematised.  There  is  an  enormous  population 
in  this  "  London  over  the  border,"  mostly  of  the  unskilled 
labour  class,  which  gives  wide  scope  for  nursing  help, 
both  for  maternity  and  general  district  nursing.  The 
candidates  selected  by  the  various  county  associations 
re  eive  here  a  regular  course  of  pra-tical  and  theoretical 
midwifery,  and  are  obliged  to  pass  the  examination 
required  by  the  Central  Midwives'  Board.  A  further 
course  of  instruction  is  given  in  "  First  Aid  "  and  "  Sick 
Nursing  "  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  under  a  staff  of  trained 
district  mirses. 

In  many  counties  the  technical  education  committees 
of  the  county  councils  grant  nursing  scholarships  for 
the  training  of  the  local  women  in  midwifery  and  district 
work.  When  these  scholarships  are  obtainable  the 
expenses  of  the  central  funds  are  not  so  heavy. 

If  found  satisfactory,  candidates  are  required  to  sign 
Tin  agreement  to  remain  in  the  service  of  a  county  com- 
mittee for  a  fixed  period,  usually  three  years.  A  village 
nurse  is  provided  with  the  county  uniform  and  nursing 
bag  at  the  expense  of  the  aaaociation.  The  usual  training 
fees  are  from  £30  (nine  months)  to  £35  (twelve  months) ; 
the  bag,  uniform,  and  other  incidental  expenses  bring 
the  total  cost  of  twelve  months'  training  to  about  £50. 

The  salary  of  a  village  nurse  varies  from  14s.  a  week, 
rising  to  16s.,  18s.,  or  £1  a  week  during  the  term  of  agree- 
ment to  cover  salary,  board,  lodging  and  laundry.  The 
uniform,  provided  in  the  first  instance  by  the  county 
association,  is  maintained  afterwards  by  the  local 
association. 

Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  nursing  work  in  the 
country  the  village  niirse  may  be  required  almost  day 
and  night  for  a  short  time,  and  at  other  times  have  almost 
nothing  to  do.  In  such  cases  the  nurse,  when  not  busy, 
should  be  encouraged  to  visit  any  chronic  cases  or  old 
■people  and  read  to  or  otherwise  interest  them,  or  to  take 
charge  of  a  young  child  to  reheve  a  busy  mother  for  an 
ihour  or  two.  Under  wise  supervision  such  employment 
is  beneficial  to  both  nurses  and  patients.  As  the  nurse 
is  responsible  to  the  committee  for  the  good  order  of 
the  various  garments  lent  to  patients,  she  may  also, 
when  not  busy,  keep  them  in  repair. 

General  Information. 
Midwifery. 

15.  A  Queen's  nurse  working  in  a  rural  district  where 
midwifery  is  necessary  will  be  a  certified  midwife.  Due 
provision  for  the  nursing  of  general  cases  must  be  made 
under  the  rules  of  the  Central  Midwives'  Board.  It  is 
often  practical  and  desirable  to  employ  a  village  nurse 
•as  midwife  in  rural  and  small  urban  associations  workmg 
under  and  in  conjimction  with  the  Queen's  nurse. 

By  the  agreement  between  the  Queen's  Institute  and 
its  affiliated  associations,  no  midwifery  cases  may  be 
undertaken  without  the  payment  of  a  fee,  except  under 
■very  special  circumstances. 

Valuable  statistics  have  been  collected  with  regard 
to  the  midwifery  work  of  the  nurses  in  connection  with 
the  institute  during  1905.  One  satisfactory  result  is 
that  they  tend  decidedly  to  show  that  midwifery  and 
non -infectious  district  nuising  may  be  combined  with 
^safety  by  Queen's  nurse  midwives  or  the  village  nurses 
of  the  institute. 
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In  four  county  associations  the  county  superintenddnt 
is  also  undertaking  the  duties  of  inspector  of  midwives 
for  the  coimty  counciL 

School  Nursing. 

16.  School  nursing  is  undertaken  in  eight  affiliated 
associations  and  it  seems  probable  there  will  be  a  fresh 
extension  of  this  useful  work  in  the  near  future.  The 
district  nurses  not  only  attend  to  the  children  and  carry 
out  the  treatment  prescribed  by  the  doctors,  but  instruct 
the  mothers  in  the  prevention  of  many  of  the  minor 
ailments  which  interfere  with  attendance  at  school. 

Support  of  Associations. 

17.  There  are  various  methods  of  raising  funds  to 
support  the  work.  It  depends  on  the  condition  of  labour 
in  the  district  as  to  which  method  should  be  regarded 
as  the  mainstay  of  the  association. 

In  towns  (large  and  small)  with  a  mixed  population 
without  uniform  employment,  annual  subscriptions  and 
donations  from  all  classes  are  the  chief  source  of  income. 
In  this  case  general  nursing  is  free,  but  patients  should 
always  be  encouraged  to  give  according  to  their  means, 
and  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  small  subscriptions 
— half-crowns,  shillings,  even  sixpences— from  trades- 
people, small  shopkeepers  and  the  working  classes,  by 
house-to-house  collections.  A  systematic  collection  by 
collectors,  to  each  of  whom  a  few  streets  or  a  ward  of  a 
town  is  allotted,  gives  substantial  results.  All  churches 
and  chapels  should  be  asked  to  devote  the  collections 
on  at  least  one  Sunday  in  the  year  to  the  nursing  fund. 
Boards  of  guardians  may  also  be  approached,  as  they 
are  allowed  to  make  grants  to  district  nursing  associations 
in  order  that  the  nmrses  may  attend  those  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief.  There  are  often  local  trust  funds  or 
charities  from  which  grants  and  even  endowments  can 
be  obtained.  A  saving  in  the  expenses  of  associations 
can  also  be  effected  if  tram  and  railway  companies  can 
be  induced  to  give  free  passes  on  the  cars  and  railways 
for  the  nurses.  Such  passes  are  always  a  great  boon 
to  the  nurses  personally. 

In  many  mining,  colliery  ana  manufacturing  centres, 
where  there  is  a  uniform  level  of  work  and  wages,  it  is 
possible  to  support  an  association  on  the  Unes  adopted 
by  some  of  the  provincial  hospitals,  i.e.,  the  men  employed 
in  the  various  industries  agree  to  the  deduction  of  a 
certain  sum,  ^d..  Id.,  or  l^d.  weekly,  fortnightly  or 
monthly  from  their  wages.  Such  a  system  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  trades  on  the  committee  works 
well,  and  there  is  more  than  one  instance  of  an  association 
which  is  almost  self-supporting.  If  medical  clubs  exist 
in  the  district  it  is  better  that  the  payments  to  the  nursing 
fund  should  not  be  arranged  on  exactly  the  same  lines. 

In  small  country  towns  of  a  population  of  less  than 
10,000,  and  in  rural  districts,  it  is  advisable,  if  possible, 
to  place  the  scheme  on  a  provident  basis,  with  a  scale 
of  contributions  suitable  to  all  classes,  from  the  labourer 
earning  15s.  per  week  to  the  small  tradespeople  and 
farmers.  Such  a  system  entitles  the  subscribers  of  the 
fixed  amounts  to  the  services  of  the  nurse  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  non-subscribers  may  obtain  her  services 
at  a  higher  rate,  while  cases  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief 
are  provided  for  by  a  grant  from  the  guardians.  All 
subscribers  should  be  provided  with  membership  cards 
on  which  their  paymetts  (monthly,  quarterly  or  annual, 
as  the  case  may  be)  should  be  entered  as  received  ;  these 
should  be  presented  when  application  is  made  for  the 
services  of  the  nurse.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  make 
such  an  association  entirely  self-supporting,  and  the  funds 
may  need  supplementing  by  annual  subscriptions  and 
donations  from  the  wealthier  residents,  by  church  collec- 
tions, and  the  other  sources  suggested  for  urban  districts. 

The  work  in  England,  Ireland  and  Wales  is  directly 
under  the  central  council  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilt  e 
Institute  for  Nurses.  A  Scottish  council  has  from  the 
beginning  undertaken  the  responsibility  and  management 
of  the  institute's  work  in  Scotland,  raising  all  funds 
required  beyond  the  annual  grant  from  the  central  fund. 
A  great  impetus  has  recently  been  given  to  the  work  in 
Ireland  by  the  foundation  of  Lady  Dudley's  "  Scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  district  nurses  in  the  poorest 
parts  of  Ireland,"  in  accordance  with  which  nurses, 
provided  by  the  institute,  are  maintained  in  the  extreme 
west  and  congested  districts,  where  poverty  is  so  universal 
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that  local  committees  cannot  be  formed.  The  comments 
of  the  Viceregal  Commission  on  Poor  Law  Reform  on 
the  "  unqualified  success  "  which  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  Lady  Dudley's  committee  in  the  poorest  parts  of 
Ireland  are  most  satisfactory.  Two  new  districts  have 
been  recently  added  to  the  list,  making  the  total  of  fifteen 
Queen's  nurses  thus  supported. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  specially  train  Welsh- 
speaking  women  for  employment  in  many  of  the  rural 
districts  in  Wales. 

A  striking  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  work  is  given 
by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  his  volume  "  Notes  on  Social 
Influences  "  : — 

"Of  all  the  forms  that  charity  takes,  there  is 
hardly  one  that  is  so  directly  successful  as  district 
nursing.  It  is  almost  true  to  say  that  wherever  a 
nurse  enters,  the  standard  of  life  is  raised. 

"  Not  only  are  skilled  women  available  for  every 
public  or  private  emergency,  not  only  has  each  city 
its  nursing  institute  ready  to  respond  to  all  appeals, 
but  every  little  country  district  is  finding  that  about 
£100  a  year  is  well  spent  in  this  form  of  assistance 
to  the  doctor's  work,  by  which  the  whole  population 
benefits,  and  to  which  all  who  will  can  subscribe. 
In  every  neighbourhood  so  provided  the  direct 
influence  on  health  is  considerable  ;  but  far  greater 
must  be  the  gradual  educational  influence  exerted, 
which  it  may  be  hoped  will  eventually  bring  en- 
lightenment to  the  common  ideas  of  the  people,  not 
only  as  to  the  special  requirements  of  a  sick  room, 
but  on  such  subjects  as  cleanliness,  the  care  of  young 
children,  and  the  preparation  of  food  not  for  invalids 
alone ;  as  well  as  on  many  other  points  of  ordinary 
domestic  economy  which  a  trained  nurse  will  generally 
understand  and  naturally  inculcate." 

Statistics. 

18.  Number  of  nursing  associations  in  affiliation  with 
the  institute,  employing  Queen's  nurses,  on  August  Ist, 
1907  :— 

In  England  411 

„  Scotland   -  190 

„  Ireland  86 

„  Wales  85 

Total  772 

Number  of  county  nursing  associations  in  affiliation 
with  the  institute  on  August  Ist,  1907  : — 

In  England  17 

„  Scotland  3 

„  Wales     -  ^  1 

Total  21 

These  associations  are  emplojang  498  village  nurses,  in 
addition  to  132  Queen's  nurses  (including  22  superin- 
tendents and  assistant  superintendents). 

Number  of  Queen's  nurses  on  the  roU,  August  1st, 
1907  :— 

In  England  942 

„  Scotland  282 

„  Ireland  115 

„  Wales  119 


Total  1,458 


The  total  number  of  nurses  in  England  and  Wales  on 
August  1st,  1907,  in  connection  with  the  institute,  in- 
cluding Queen's  nurses  and  probationers,  village  nursea 
and  midwives,  was  1,803 — England  1,673  and  Wales  130. 

The  total  number  of  nurses  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
on  January  1st,  1907,  in  connection  with  the  institute, 
including  Queen's  nurses  and  probationers,  and  midwives, 
was  456— Scotland  326  and  Ireland  130. 

19.  The  Poor  Law  Act  of  1879,  which  gave  to  boards 
of  guardians  tne  power  of  subscribing  to  institutions 
formed  to  provide  nurses  for  the  poor,  having  now  been 
in  operation  for  twenty-eight  years,  it  is  possible  to 
collect  information  showing  how  far  this  power  has  been 
made  use  of,  how  the  system  has  been  found  to  work  in 
practice  and  what  its  effect  has  been  on  the  nursing 
associations  affiliated  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Institute. 
Of  the  nursing  associations  in  England  and  Wales 
affiliated  to  the  Institute,  242  have  received  annual 
grants  from  boards  of  guardians,  amoimting  to  £3,632  15s, 
(The  names  of  the  associations  receiving  these  grants, 
together  with  the  amount  of  the  different  grants  received, 
are  shown  in  the  schedule  attached  to  this  statement.) 
{See  Appendix  No.  LV.  {A.).) 

20.  In  the  same  way,  of  the  associations  affiliated 
to  county  nursing  associations  (employing  about  493 
village  nurses)  144  have  received  grants  from  boards  of 
guardians,  amounting  to  £386  lis.  (The  names  of  the 
associations  receiving  these  grants,  together  with  the 
amount  of  the  different  grants  received,  are  shown  in 
the  schedule  attached  to  this  statement.)  {See  Ap- 
pendix No.  LV.  (B.).) 

21.  During  recent  years  on  the  whole  the  tendency 
of  the  boards  of  guardians  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
grants ;  this  is  especially  marked  in  Cornwall, 
Cumberland,  Devonshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Somerset. 

22.  The  position  of  the  institute,  owing  to  its  close 
connection  with  such  a  large  number  of  nursing  associa- 
tions, gives  it  perhaps  a  unique  opportunity  of  seeing 
whether  these  subscriptions  from  boards  of  guardians 
have  resulted  in  any  difficulty  or  friction  arising  either 
as  to  the  appointment  or  management  of  the  nurses,  or 
as  to  the  people  who  shall  have  the  benefit  of  their  services. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  friction  or  difficulty 
having  occurred. 

23.  While  in  many  places,  where  nurses  are  supported 
by  well-to-do  people,  the  subscriptions  of  boards  of 
guardians  are  essential  to  enable  a  nurse  of  a  high  level 
of  efficiency,  or  even  a  nurse  at  all,  to  be  employed,  these 
subscriptions  are  foimd  by  experience  to  be  of  especial 
importance  in  districts  where  the  nurses  are  supported 
on  the  provident  system.  In  these  districts  the  sub- 
scriptions are  really  in  the  nature  of  payments  made 
year  by  year  for  the  services  of  the  nurse  when  required ; 
and  the  very  poor,  particularly  when  old  and  infirm,  can 
make  no  such  payment  and  yet  they  are  the  people, 
many  of  them  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  to  whom  the 
services  of  the  nurse  are  most  essential.  In  these  districts 
the  subscriptions  of  boards  of  guardians  really  represent 
payments  made  on  behalf  of  these  very  poor  people  and 
enable  them  to  receive  the  services  of  the  nurse,  without 
the  regular  contributors  having  to  increase  their  con- 
tributions. 

24.  These  grants  also  enable  nursing  services  to  be 
available  for  the  class  just  above  the  recipients  of  Poor 
Law  relief,  who  otherwise  would  come  upon  the  rates  in 
time  of  sickness. 
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Handed  in  by  the  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses. 


Statement  showing  the  Grants  made  by  Boards  of  Guardians  to  242  Nursing  Associations 

affiliated  to  the  above  institute. 


Name  of  District. 

Grant. 

Name  of  District. 

Grant. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

a. 

9 

q 

A 
\J 

10 

0 

0 

Albuiy  and  Little  Hadliam  -       -  - 

-  10 

0 

2 

2 

0 

5 

n 
u 

A 
\j 

Cumberland  N.  Association  -       -  - 

-  15 

5 

0 

3 

yy 

A 

V 

Cumberland  N.  Association  -       -  - 

-  10 

10 

0 

Arnold  and  Daybrook  -       -       •  - 

2 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

A 

1/ 

A 

Darwen  ------- 

-  30 

0 

0 

Ashton-under-LjTie        .       .       -  . 

-  15 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Abergele  and  Pensarn  -       -       -  - 

2 

2 

0 

4 

4 

0 

g 

a 
o 

A 
U 

6 

0 

0 

-  10 

n 
u 

A 
U 

5 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

2 

10 

0 

1 

\ 

A 

v 

Ellel  

5 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Barnetby,  Bigby  and  Melton  Ross 

2 

9 

A 

yj 

5 

0 

0 

Barrow-in-Furness  .... 

-  10 

A 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

-  7 

7 

0 

A 
V/ 

A 
U 

-  10 

10 

0 

3 

0 

Fletton  

3 

3 

0 

K 
O 

A 
v 

-  100 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Q 

o 

A 
U 

-  150 

0 

0 

A 

V 

A 
U 

5 

5 

0 

1 

\ 

0 

Gosport  and  Alverstoke 

-  10 

0 

0 

U 

U 

-  5 

0 

0 

100 

A 
U 

A 
\J 

5 

0 

0 

T^lni^rlnn  and  T-Onfi^llODe           -         -  - 

5 

A 
U 

A 
U 

5 

0 

0 

5 

A 
U 

A 
U 

5 

5 

0 

\J     1_L  \y  4. 

K 

O 

A 
U 

-  10 

10 

0 

A 

U 

-  10 

0 

0 

A 

A 

u 

0 

0 

9 

o 

U 

5 

0 

K 

0 

U 

Hammersmith  and  Fulham  - 

-  21 

0 

0 

o 

9 

A 
U 

10 

0 

0 

-  40 

10 

U 

-  4 

4 

0 

K 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Budleigh  Salterton        .       .       .  . 

0 

A 

A 
U 

3 

3 

0 

5 

o 

A 

u 

-  21 

0 

0 

K 

A 
U 

A 

yj 

5 

0 

-  12 

12 

0 

2 

0 

-  50 

0 

0 

-  1 

0 

0 

Camberwell  

.  -  10 

10 

0 

-  5 

0 

0 

Cardigan  

-  2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

-  10 

10 

0 

East  Mailing  

-  3 

3 

0 

Carnarvon  

-  20 

10 

0 

Emily  Bolitho  Nurses'  Home,  Penzance 

-  2 

2 

0 

Chatham  

-  10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

-  10 

10 

0 

Hertford  and  Bengeo    -       -       -  - 

-  2 

2 

0 

Central  St.  Pancras       -       -       .  . 

-  5 

5 

0 

Heywood 

-  6 

6 

0 

-  170 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Chelsea  and  Pimlico      .       -       -  . 

-  15 

0 

0 

-  5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-  3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

-  10 

10 

0 

-  6 

6 

0 

Hucknall  Huthwaite     .       -       -  - 

-  7 

0 

0 

-  5 

5 

0 

Hucknall  Torquard       .       .       -  - 

-  5 

5 

0 

-  15 

0 

0 

Huddersfield 

-  21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 
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Name  of  District.  Grant. 


• 

£ 

s. 

d. 

-  2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

-  2 

2 

0 

-  10 

0 

0 

-  52 

0 

0 

Leigh-on-Sea  

-  2 

0 

0 

-  3 

13 

0 

-  20 

0 

0 

-  95 

0 

0 

Llanberis  ..... 

-  10 

0 

0 

-  5 

5 

0 

-  2 

2 

0 

-  2 

2 

0 

-  5 

0 

0 

-  6 

C 

0 

-  5 

0 

0 

-  2 

2 

0 

.  10 

10 

0 

-  10 

0 

0 

•  3 

0 

0 

-  1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

-  15 

0 

0 

-  5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

-  25 

0 

0 

Ickham  and  Lit  tie  bourne 

-    .  -  2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

North  Malvern  and  Cowleigh 

-  4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-  10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

-  3 

3 

0 

-  10 

0 

0 

renmaenmawr  .... 

-  5 

5 

0 

-  6 

0 

0 

-  7 

0 

0 

-  4 

4 

0 

-  35 

0 

0 

Pwllheli        -       -       -  - 

-  7 

0 

0 

-  5 

5 

0 

Ridcliffe  

-  G 

6 

0 

-  2 

2 

0 

-  9 

9 

0 

-  21 

0 

0 

-  5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

-  2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

-  10 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Name  of  District.  Grant.  i 

£    8.  d.  I 

Rothwell   5    5  0' 

Rottingdean   2    2  0  1 

Ruthin   10    0  0 

St.  Austell   4    4  0 

St.  Olave's   50    0  0 

Sawston   5    5  0- 

Scunthorpe   3   0  0  1 

Selsey    3    3  0  i 

Sheerness   330 

Sheffield   450    0  0 

Shildon   10   0  0  I 

Shoreditch   26   5  0  ' 

Silvertown  -       -  5    5  0 

Skelmersdale   7    7  0 

Skegby  and  Stanton  Hill      -       -       -       -  7    0  0  J 

Snodland   5    0  0 

Southampton   10  10  0 

Southborough        »   3    3  0 

South  London   30  15  0 

South  wark   20    0  (> 

South  Tottenham   10   0  0" 

Spalding   220 

Spaxton   110 

Stafford   10    0  0 

Sudbury   3    3  0 

Sunderland   50   0  Ot 

Swansea   75    0  0 

Sidcup   5    0  0 

Taunton   3    3  0 

Thorpe  and  Ardsley   2    2  0 

Three  Towns   60  10  D  , 

Torquay   12  12  0 

Totnes   3    3  0 

Towyn  and  Andovery   3    3  0 

Trumpington         -       -       -       -   ,    -       -  10   0  O 

Truro   2    2  0 

Tunbridge  Wells   10  10  0 

Upper  Llanddeiniolen   10   0  0 

Warsop   7    0  0 

Watford   10   0  0 

Westminster   150ft 

Wheathampstead   5    0  0 

Whitehaven   3    3  0 

Willenhall   5    0  0 

Winsham   3    3  0 

Wolsingham   5    0  0 

Woolwich   30   0  0 

Worcester      -       -       -       -       -       -       -  550 

Worthing   40   0  0 

Yaxley   3    3  0 

Yeovil   -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  13    6  0 

St.  Ives   2   2  0 

Stamford   10   0  0 

Dartmouth  and  Kingswear    -       -       -  .330 

Torpoint   3    3  0 

Charlton  Kings   10  0 

Gotherington   2    2  0 

Groombridge  and  Ashurst     -       -       -       -  2    1  0 

Upton-on-Severn   4   4  0^ 

Headless  Cross   110 

Christchurch,  Malvern   2    2  0» 

East  Quantoxhead   110 

St.  Buryan   2    2  0 
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Handed  in  by  ike  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses. 


Statement  showtng  the  Grants  made  by  Boards  of  Guardians  to  144  Associations 
affiliated  to  the  county  nirrsing  associations. 


Name  of  District.  Grant. 

£    s.  d. 

Berkshire   None. 

Cheshire   None. 

Devonshire — 

Appledore   3    3  0 

Broadclyst   5    0  0 

Bishopsteignton   3    3  0 

Buckland,  Filleigh,  etc.  -       -       -       -  2  10  0 

Bere  Ferrers   2    2  0 

Bicton,  Otterton,  etc.     -       -       -       -  5    0  0 

Chudleigh   3    3  0 

Crownhill   2    2  0 

Chumleigh   2    2  0 

Horrabridge   2    2  0 

Huish,  Merton,  etc.        -       -       -       -  4  13  0 

Kenn,  Dunchidcock       -       -       -       -  5    0  0 

Marystowe   2    0  0 

Northam   2    2  0 

Ottery  St.  Mary     -       -       -       -       -  2    2  0 

Rose  Ash   110 

South  Molton   2   2  0 

Starcross  and  Cofton      -       -       -       -  6    1  0 

Thorverton   3    3  0 

Torrington   8    8  0 

St.  Giles-in-the-Wood     -       -      -      -  2  10  0 

Winkleigh   4    5  0 

Holbeton   2    2  0 

Halberton   2    0  0 

Calverleigh   3    3  0 

Bampton   3    3  0 

Buckland,  Yelverton,  etc.       •       -       -  2    2  0 

Silverton  and  Bickleigh         -       -       -  3    3  0 

Charlton   2    2  0 

Cornwall — 

St.  Germans  -   3    3  0 

Milbrook   3    3  0 

Maker   3    3  0 

Saltash   3    3  0 

Pentillie   3    3  0 

Roche  -  2    2  0 

Mevagissey   2    2  0 

Treverbyn   2    2  0 

St.  Blazey   2    2  0 

St.  Dennis  and  St.  Stephen  -      -      -  4   4  0 

North  Illogan   2    2  0 

South  Illogan   2    2  0 

Cararrick   220 

Ludyvan   2    2  0 

St.  Just         -       -       -       -       -       -  220 

Marazion   2    2  0 

Paul   2    2  0 

Treslothian   220 

Devoran   220 

Probus   220 

Calstock   440 

Wadebridge    -      -      -      -      .      -  220 


Name  of  District.  Grant. 

£  s.  d. 

Gloucester — 

Avening   110 

Bredon,  Kenniton,  etc.  -       -       -       -  3    3  0 

Meysey  Hampton   2    2  0 

St.  Gerney     .       .       .         5s.  per  week  per  case. 

Apperley   2    2  0 

Huntley   5    0  0 

Painswick       -       -       -       -       -       -  330 

Thornbury   5    0  0 

Lincolnshire — 

Tydd  St.  Mary   110 

Holbeach   110 

Woodhall  Spa   2    2  0 

Branston   2    2  0 

Ruskington   2    2  0 

Blankney   2    2  0 

Long  Sutton   110 

Ashby   0  10  0 

Barrow-on-Humber        -       -       -       -  2    2  0 

Navenby   2    2  0 

Moulton   110 

Broughton   2    2  0 

Ingham   2  12  6 

Sutton  Bridge   110 

Wainfieet   2_2^0 

Tendency  to  increase  grants — ^no  friction. 

Shropshire — ■ 

No  grants  given  ;  three  associations  have 
been  paid  for  work  done.  -  ^ 

Northamptonshire — • 

Five  districts,  each  receiving  £5  annually^  ' 

Hampshire — 

Five  districts  are  granted  £1  Is.  each  and 
one  £2  2s. 

Cumberland — 

Dalston   2  10  0 

Weatheral   2  10  0 

Upperby   3    0  0 

Wreay   I  10  0 

Houghton   2    5  0 

Raughton  Head   2  10  0 

Burgh-by-Sands   2    0  0 

Heads  Nook   0  10  0 

Greystoke   14  0 

Hutton          -       -       -       -       -       -  1    4  0 

Calthwaite   14  0 

Lazonby         -       -       -       -       -  -140 

Low  Hesket   110 

Watermillock  -       -   ,    -       -       -       -  1    4  0 

Threlkeld       -      -  .    -      -      -      -  1    4  0, 

Somerset — 

Kilmersdon     -       -  '   -       -       -       -  330 

Harptree        -       -       -       -       •       -  220 

Freshford   2    2  0 
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Name  of  District.  Grant. 

£  s.  d. 

Porlock   2    2  0 

Nunney   3    3  0 

Gaimington   110 

Bishops  Lydeard   2    2  0 

Sliepton  Mallet   2    2  0 

Pilton   2    2  0 

Selwoithy  and  Luccombe       -       -       -  1    1  0 

Dunster,  etc.   110 

Langport        -       -       -       -       -       -  1    1  0 

Kingston   2    0  0 

Chipstable   16  0 

Ilininster   3    3  0 

Williton   110 

Tatworth        -   3    3  0 

Washford   110 

Street   2    2  0 

Exford   1  11  6 

Coombe  St.  Nicholas      -       -       -       -  3    3  0 

Chewton  Mendip   3    3  0 

Watchet   110 

Wraxall   110 

Dulverton   2    0  0 

Pensford   2    2  0 

Clevedon   2    2  0 

Hereford — 

Holmer    10  10  0 

Dorstone   2    2  0 

Bromyard   110 


Name  of  District 

Derbyshire — 

Pinxton  

Cotmenhay   

Wingfield  

No  ttinghamshire — 

Burton  Joyce  .  -  .  .  . 
Calverton 

Kimberley      -       -       -  •  - 

Woodborouga  

Wheatley 

Blidworth  

At  Carlton-on-Trent  Guardians  pay  from 

Is.   6d.  to  2s.  per  week  for  each 

patient. 

Staffordshire — 

Cheadle  

Cheddleston  

Typstones  

Sussex — 

Battle   

Burwash 

Oving  

Petworth  

Worcester — 
Droitwich 
Powyke 

Chacesly  and  Forthampton 


Grant, 
£    s.  d 

7  0  ( 
2  10  (i 

6  0^ 

2  10  ( 

2  10  ( 

2  10  ( 

2  10  ( 

2   0  ( 

7  0  ( 


10  10  ( 
3  3  ( 
3   3  { 


2  2  ( 
4  4  C 
2   2  ( 


2 

( 

2 

C 

2 

1 

2 

c! 

APPENDIX  No.  LVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  SCHOOL  DENTISTS'  SOCIETY 

IN  POOR  LAW  SCHOOLS. 


ON  DENTAL  SERVICE 


1.  Tlie  School  Dentists'  Society  wish  to  emphasise 
the  desirability  of  an  efficient  and  uniform  system  of 
dental  service  in  Poor  Law  schools  throughout  the  country. 
They  base  this  petition  on  three  chief  grounds  : — 

(1)  Improved  general  health  during  school  years 
and  in  after  life. 

(2)  Freedom  from  toothache  or  other  pain  con- 
nected with  the  teeth  and  consequent  loss  of  school 
time. 

(3)  Avoidance  of  rejection  for  the  public  services 
on  account  of  defective  teeth. 

That  such  results  accrue  from  conservative  dental  treat- 
ment is  abundantly  testified  to,  so  far  as  school  years 
are  concerned,  by  those  having  the  care  of  children,  such 
as  superintendents,  medical  officers  and  matrons,  in  those 
schools  where  dental  surgeons  have  already  been  appointed 
for  several  years.  It  is  impossible  in  a  few  words  to  give 
proof  as  to  the  effects  of  treatment  on  the  general  health 
in  after  life,  but  it  is  now  quite  generally  recognised  by 
the  medical  profession  that  many  serious  diseases  are 
occasioned  by  neglect  of  the  teeth  in  childhood.  As 
regards  recruiting  for  the  public  services,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  that  according  to  the  Returns  for  the  Army 
fcr  several  years  the  rejections  on  account  of  defective 
teeth  are  far  greater  than  from  any  other  cause. 

2.  The  School  Dentists'  Society  wish  to  point  out  that 
effective  treatment  includes  not  only  extraction  of  teeth 
and  instruction  in  oral  hygiene,  or  the  care  of  the  mouth, 
but  also  conservative  work  or  the  "stopping  "  of  decayed 


teeth  ;  and  that  such  work  necessarily  involves  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  must  be  adequately  remunerated.  They 
feel  that  this  aspect  of  the  matter  is  not  always  considered 
or  appreciated  sufficiently  by  boards  of  guardians. 

3.  The  society  would  welcome  the  institution  of  com- 
pulsory regulations  on  the  lines  of  those  recommended 
to  boards  of  guardians  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
(Se.e  App.  No.  LVI.  (A)  ),  which  deals  with  con- 
ditions of  dental  appointment,  provision  of  instru- 
ments and  equipment,  etc.  It  is  felt  that  it  would 
be  very  desirable  if  the  remuneration,  either  on  a 
time  or  capitation  basis,  could  be  made  uniform 
throughout  the  country,  as,  at  the  present  time,  different 
men  are  receiving  varying  stipends  for  the  same  amount 
of  work.  The  question  of  travelling  expenses,  where  it  is 
necessary  for  the  dental  officer  to  come  from  some  distance, 
should  also  be  considered.  As  regards  the  equipment, 
this  should  as  a  rule  be  provided  entirely  by  the  guardians  ; 
but  some  elasticity  is  advisable  in  this  particular,  because 
under  certain  local  conditions  it  may  be  most  economical 
for  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  at  the  dentist's  own  house. 

4.  In  urging  the  need  for  uniformity,  the  society  wish  to 
suggest  that,  if  these  appointments  were  controlled  from 
a  central  office  and  reports  were  sent  up,  valuable  statistics 
might  be  collected  ;  and  also  that  as  the  appointments 
become  more  general  some  supervision  by  a  dental  in- 
spector m&y  become  necessary.  Such  inspection  would  be 
acceptable  to  dental  officers,  and  would  materially  assist 
in  standardising  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work 
done  throughout  the  couuirr. 
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Handed  in  hy  the  School  Dentists'  Society. 


5TATEMENT  OF  CONDITIONS  RECOMBIENDED  FOR  ADOPTION  BY  BOARDS  OF  GUARDIANS,  OR  OF 
MANAGEMENT,  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  DENTAL  OFFICERS. 


1.  The  officer  appointed  should  be  required :— - 

To  attend  at  the  school  or  other  appointed  place 
according  to  his  agreement  with  the  guardians  or 
managers. 

To  inspect  the  teeth  of  all  children  admitted  since 
his  last  visit. 

From  time  to  time,  according  to  his  agreement, 
to  inspect  the  teeth  of  all  the  childien  in  the  school 
or  workhouse,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  attend  duly  and  punctually  at  each  visit  upon 
each  child  requiring  dental  treatment,  and  upon  any 
child  who  may  be  brought  to  him  for  treatment  in 
the  intervals  of  such  visits. 

To  keep  a  record  of  his  work,  and  to  report  the 
same  to  the  guardians  or  managers,  in  a  book  to  be 
provided  by  them  for  the  purpose,  under  the  following 
heads : — 

Date. 

Number  of  children  inspected. 
Number  of  temporary  teeth  extracted. 
Number  of  permanent  teeth  extracted. 
Number  of  teeth  filled. 
Number  of  scalings. 

Number  of  other  operations  performed. 

Any  matters  which  the  dental  officer  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  the  guardians. 
This  book  should  ordinarily  be  kept  at  the  school  or 
workhouse,  and  should  be  laid  before  the  guardians  or 
managers  by  the  clerk  at  each  meeting,  and  should  be 
produced  to  the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  when  required. 


2.  The  dental  officer  must  be  duly  registered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Statutes  in  that  behalf  (41  &  42  Vict.,  c. 
33,  1878,  and  49  &  50  Vict.,  c.  48,  1886),  or  if  not  so 
registered,  by  reason  of  any  medical  or  surgical  qualifica- 
tion exempting  him  from  the  obligation  of  registration 
as  a  dentist,  the  officer  appointed  shall  produce  satisfactory 
evidence  that  he  holds  a  licence  in  dental  surgery  fiom 
either  of  the  following : — 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland. 

The  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glas- 
gow, or  other  approved  authority. 

3.  The  guardians  or  managers  may  pay  a  dental  officer 
either  by : — 

(o)  An  inclusive  salary ;  or 

(h)  Partly  by  salary,  and  partly  by  foes  on  a  fixed 
scale  for  specified  operations,  provided  (hat  f.ll 
payments  for  extractions  shall  le  incluckd  in 
salary  assigned  to  the  officer  end  shall  not  le  mac^e 
by  fee. 

4.  If  the  dental  officer  attends  at  the  school  or  work- 
house, it  Would  be  necessary  that  the  guardisns  or  manager 
should  provide  for  his  use  a  suitably  equipped  surgeiy 
including  a  dental  chair  and  a  dental  engine,  and  such 
other  apparatus  as  may  be  necessary.  It  is  desirable  that 
they  should  also  provide  the  requisite  materials  for  fillings 
and  such  special  appliances  as  may  be  needed  for  mech- 
ancial  treatment. 

Local  Government  Board, 
July,  2nd,  1897. 
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MEMORANDUM  FROM  THE  WORKHOUSE  NURSING  ASSOCIATION. 


Tiie  executive  committee  of  the  Workhouse  Nursing  Association  beg  respectfully 
to  draw  attention  to  the  following  points  : — 

1.  That  the  present  organisation  of  Workhouse  Sick  Wards,  which  remain  unsepa- 
rated  from  the  Workhouse  as  regards  Medical  and  Nursing  Control,  leads  to  friction. — This, 

[in  its  turn,  acts  injuriously  on  what  should  be  the  main  object  of  all  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  nursing  of  the  sick  ;  namely,  (a)  in  chronic  cases  the  maintenance  of  their 
best  comfort,  and  (6)  in  other  cases  efforts  towards  their  cure  and  rapid  return  to  active 

[life  outside.  Obviously,  an  untrained  master  and  matron  should  not  be  the  supreme 
authorities  over  well-trained  nurses  who  are,  according  to  existing  law,  only  in  medical 
matters  (and  that  to  a  limited  extent)  under  the  medical  officers  in  non-separated 

I  infirmaries. 

This  relative  position  of  master  and  matron  and  trained  nurse  leads  to  dual  controL 
and  thus,  obviously,  to  friction  ;  and  therefore  cannot  tend  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
patients,  which  should  be  the  chief  care  of  those  concerned. 

The  following  is  one  oi  many  instances  : — 

Poor  Law  Officers'  Journal,  April,  1907. 

Question. 

Workhouse  Administration.    Matron's  Visits  to  Hospital.    Duty  of  Porter. 

(i)  I  am  engaged  as  charge  nurse  of  this  workhouse  hospital,  and  yet  the  matron  of 
the  house  comes  round  the  wards  night  and  morning.  Is  it  her  duty  to  make  these  rounds 
when  there  is  a  trained  nurse  in  charge  and  on  duty  ?    (ii)  I  asked  the  porter,  who  is 

429.— IX.  6  Y  2  . 
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bathman,  to  batli  a  patient  who  has  an  ulcerated  leg,  and  he  refused  to  do  it,  saying  the 
master  had  told  him  not  to  bath  him  because  he  had  got  a  bad  leg.  Who  is  to  know 
whether  a  patient  is  fit  for  the  bath  or  not — the  master  or  the  nurse  ? — X.  Y.  Z. 


Article  I 
(1  and  2). 


Answer. 

(i)  In  all  matters  other  than  those  appertaining  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  a  nurse 
is  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  master  and  matron  of  the  workhouse.  The  matron  is 
required  to  visit  the  sleeping  wards  morning  and  evening,  (ii)  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
porter  to  act  as  bathman  to  the  patients  in  the  hospital,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  master 
should  not  have  interfered  with  the  order  given  by  the  nurse. 

2.  That  Defects  in  the  Nursing  Order  o/  1897  lead  to  : — 

(a)  The  continued  employment  of  Paupers  to  attend  upon  the  Sick,  especially  on  night 
duty,  a  period  in  which  chronic,  aged,  "  senile  "  cases  and  sick  children  are,  as  well  known 
by  medical  authorities,  particularly  dependent  for  their  well-being  or  cure  on  skilled 
conscientious  and  trained  care. 

Heference  need  only  be  made  to  the  reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board  inspectors, 
wnich  show  very  clearly  that  this  deplorable  system  of  pauper  assistants  is  far  from  de- 
creasing in  as  rapid  a  manner  as  may  have  been  hoped,  after  the  issue  of  the  Nursing 
Order  of  1897.    {See  Appendix  No.  LVIL  {A).) 

Articles  (b)  Evasion  of  the  Order  through  the  employment  of  entirely  untrained  nurses, 

II  and  III.  ^j^ich  makes  it  possible  to  avoid  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  nurse. 

Extract  from  information  received  from  a  fully  trained  nurse  who  was  working  in 
a  small  infirmary  on  the  date  quoted.  (This  nurse  does  not  belong  to  the  Workhouse 
Nursing  Association.) 

September  25th,  1906  :— 

"  They  call  my  assistants  '  wardsmaids  '  here  and  I  am  nurse -in -charge,  not  super- 
intendent nurse ;  why,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  enquiring  of  the  Local  Government  Board  if 
it  is  an  arrangement  sanctioned  by  them.  Where  three  or  more  '  nurses  or  assistant 
nurses  '  are  employed,  I  see  by  the  Order  that  there  must  be  a  superintendent  nurse.  I 
have  three  under  me." 

Later  date  : — 

"  I  have  been  told  that  this  is  being  done  in  many  small  infirmaries  for  the  same 
reason.  This  appointment  of  wardsmaids  to  the  post  of  nurse  is  in  order  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  superintendent  nurse. 

"  We  had  two  workhouse  women  to  do  the  rough  work.  Our  wardsmaids  did  the 
nursing  work.  When  I  came  I  was  told  '  the  pneumonia  cases  generally  die  with  us.'  " 
{See  Appendix  No.  LVIL  {B).) 

Article  III.         (c)  Laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Order  in  some  instances.     This  is  evidenced  by 
(3).      the  following  extract  from  the  Poor  Law  Officers^  Journal  of  May  10th,  1907  : — 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  M.  M.  Ablett, 
workhouse  matron,  Eton,  to  the  additional  office  of  superintendent  nurse  at  the  work- 
house, without  extra  remuneration.  The  Board  have  also  dispensed  with  the  require- 
ments, as  regards  the  Eton  Union,  of  Article  III.  (1)  of  the  Nursing  Order,  1897,  whilst 
Mrs.  Ablett  retains  the  ofl6.ce  of  matron  and  so  long  as  the  arrangement  is  working 
satisfactorily. 

(d)  Lack  of  uniformity. — This  forms  a  difl&culty  in  engaging  and  securing  the  nursing 
staffs.  One  small  infirmary  may  be  well  and  carefully  managed,  whilst  in  another  the 
guardians  and  ofiicials  are  not  interested  in  the  sick ;  inspection  cannot  alter  this.  {See 
Appendix  No.  LVIL  (C).) 

3.  That  a  Supply  of  Probationers  to  Small  Workhouse  Infirmaries  should  he  dis- 
couraged.— The  material  is  insufiicient  for  training  and  the  tone  frequently  undesirable, 
especially  at  a  time  when  not  only  thorough  technical  knowledge  should  be  carefully  taught, 
but  observation  of  and  an  improvement  in  general  character  of  the  probationer  aimed  at ; 
such  an  effort  alone  deserves  the  title  of  "  training  "  in  its  true  sense.  {See  Appendix 
No.  LVIL  iP).) 
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The  association  therefore  from  long  practical  experience  desires  to  suggest : — 

4.  (a)  That  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  formation  of  a  Nursing  Department  under  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  tvhich  the  whole  Nursing  Service  should  he  reorganised. — If  this 
were  done  it  appears  essential  that  some  of  the  Consolidated  Orders  should  be  altered, 
especially  that  which  gives  to  the  matron  of  the  workhouse  "  the  general  care  of  the  sick." 
A  rearrangement  of  duties  should  be  aimed  at  in  order  to  lessen  friction. 

(b)  That  suitahle  and  trained  W omen  as  Inspectors  should  he  appointed  to  investigate 
the  conditions  of  (i)  Nursing  generally  in  the  sick  wards  of  infirmaries  and  of  workhouses, 
including  the  lying-in  wards,  (ii)  The  management  of  infants  and  young  children  in 
workhouses. 

Helena,  President. 

Harriet  G.  Wantage. 

W.  Montagu  of  Beaulieu. 

Henry  Bonham  Carter, 

Secretary,  Nightingale  Fund. 

John  Williams. 

William  Bousfield. 

John  G.  Talbot. 

Sibella  C.  Bonham  Carter. 

Meriel  S.  Talbot,  l  Vice- 

LouiSA  Twining.      J  Presidents. 

J.  Wilson,  Honorary  Treasurer. 
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"Nursing  Notes."— July,  1906. 

Mr.  Bagenal's  return  for  the  East  and  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  regarding  the  nursing  statistics  for  1905 
shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nurses  employed.  For  5,157  sick,  437  nurses  (day  and  night)  were  in 
attendance  together  with  104  pauper  attendants."  For  the  epileptic  patients  the  number  of  nurses  em- 
ployed was  seventy-eight  (day  and  night)  to  1,123  cases,  with  thirty-six  pauper  assistants.  Mr.  Bagenal,  in 
liis  summary,  while  admitting  advance,  remarks  : — "  The  only  weak  point  in  the  return  is  that  in  fourteen 
workhouses  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  provide  a  night  nurse."  This  is  certainly  a  serious  blot  on  the 
administration  of  these  institutions  ;  we  may  also  point  out  that  the  proportion  of  pauper  attendants  is  still 
A^ery  high. 

The  return  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Wethered,  the  general  inspector  for  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire, 
Somersetshire,  Wilts  and  Worcestershire,  is  even  more  unsatisfactory  ;  for  he  reports  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  pauper  attendants.    On  January  1st,  1905,  there  were  159,  and  on  January  1st,  1906,  there  were  175. 

"NuRSiNo  Notes.' — July,  1906. 

Dr.  Fuller,  medical  inspector  under  the  Local  Government  Board,  has  recently  made  the  following  report 
on  the  sick  wards  of  the  Bedford  Workhouse  : — 

"  As  regards  the  nursing  staff,  though  it  has  vastly  improved  since  my  last  inspection,  it  cannot  be  called 
^adequate  when  the  class  of  cases  to  be  dealt  with  is  considered.  Out  of  a  total  of  thirty-seven  male  and  forty- 
two  female  cases,  sixteen  males  and  thirty-five  females  required  constant  nursing  care  by  day  and  night.  So 
long  as  the  present  wards  are  utilised,  and  to  avoid  pauper  ward  attendants  performing  nursing  duties,  a  staff 
of  four  nurses,  including  the  superintendent  nurse,  by  day  and  two  (one  of  whom  should  be  trained)  by  night, 
is  a  necessary  minimum  to  properly  perform  the  nursing  duties,  and  to  give  the  inmates  that  care,  attention, 
and  comfort  that  their  cases  demand.  A  general  principle  in  nursing  in  workhouses  specially  applicable  here, 
is  the  fact  now  generally  accepted  by  guardians,  that  helpless  or  wet  and  dirty  cases  or  cases  bordering  upon 
or  actually  suffering  from  senile  dementia,  require  much  more  skilled  care  and  attention  from  suitably  trained 
nurses,  and  should  take  up  necessarily  much  more  of  their  time  night  and  day  than  average  cases  of  illness, 
auch  as  pneumonia,  rheumatic  fever,  etc.,  after  the  very  acute  stage  is  passed." 

Dr.  Fuller's  remark  "  to  avoid  pauper  ward  attendants  performing  nursing  duties  "  is  welcome,  but  while 
such  matters  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  local  authority,  we  shall  continue  to  see  "  pauper  attendants  per- 
forming nursing  duties."  The  master  hand  of  central  control  is  needed  to  abolish  this  disgrace  in  the  present 
arrangements  for  the  care  of  our  sick  poor. 

Dr.  Fuller  has  already  given  evidence,  we  hear,  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  question  of  the  medical 
inspection  of  provincial  workhouses,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  has  dealt  fully  with  this  question  of  pauper 
nursing,"  which  is  of  such  vital  importance. 

Since  the  Nursing  Order  of  1897  was  issued  the  number  of  nurses  employed  in  Poor  Law  infirmaries  has 
increased  from  3,658  to  5,897.    This  is  really  a  growth,  and  would  be  a  considerable  advance  if  the  standard 
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of  training  had  improved ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  assistant  nurses  emDloved  are  often 
very  ignorant  and  quite  unsuited  to  the  responsibilities  thrust  upon  them  ;  and  the  system  of  accepting  "  pro- 
bationers "  in  the  smaller  workhouse  infirmaries  is  much  to  be  deplored.  What  sort  of  training  can  they  hope 
to  get  in  institutions  which  have  no  real  standard  ?  In  fact,  they  begin  in  the  wrong  way  and  get  imbued  with 
quite  the  wrong  theories. 

The  appended  extract  from  a  report  of  Mr.  James  Lowry,  issued  this  year  (1907),  is  further  and  later 
evidence : — 

"  The  Poor  Law  Officers'  Journal."— May  10th,  1907. 

Nursing  Staffs  in  the  Northern  Counties. 

Mr.  James  Lowry,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  for  Northumberland,  Durham,  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  a  part  of  Cumberland,  has  just  issued  the  annual  nursing  return  for  his  district  for  1907.  The 
particulars  relating  to  sick  nursing  include  the  following,  viz.  : — 


Date. 

Number  of 
Sick. 

Nurses  on 
Day  Duty. 

Nurses  on 
Night  Duty. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Patients  to 
each  Nurse. 

Number  of 

Pauper 
Attendants. 

January  1st,  1903 

2,832 

119 

34 

153 

18-51 

208 

„  1904  - 

2,901 

137 

45 

182 

15-94 

197 

„  1905  - 

3,094 

143 

45 

188 

16-86 

211 

„  1906  - 

3,056 

146 

45 

191 

16  00 

151 

„       „  1907  - 

3,221 

146 

47 

193 

16-69 

192 

As  regards  the  imbeciles  and  epileptics  a  similar  comparison  shows  as  follows  :— 


Date. 

Imbeciles  and 
Epileptics  in 
Special  Wards. 

Attendants 
on  Day 
Duty. 

Attendants 
on  Night 
Duty. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Patients  to  each 
Attendant. 

Number  of 

Pauper 
Attendants. 

January  1st,  1903 

242 

9 

7 

16 

15 

22 

„  1904  - 

230 

7 

5 

12 

19 

24 

„  1905  - 

231 

8 

5 

13 

18 

29 

„  1906  - 

235 

9 

6 

15 

16 

23 

„       „  1907  - 

261 

11 

8 

19 

14 

19 

The  figures  for  each  separate  union,  which  are  given  in  the  return,  show  that  there  is  still  room  for  ad- 
ditions to  the  paid  nursing  staff  of  several  infirmaries.  At  Tynemouth,  for  instance,  the  number  of  patients 
to  each  paid  nurse  is  thirty-five  by  day  and  eighty  by  night,  or  twenty-four  by  day  and  night.  Hartlepool  is 
almost  similar.  At  Gateshead  the  figures  are  forty-eight  by  day  and  142  by  night,  or  thirty-six  by  day  and 
night.  At  Auckland  and  Stockton  the  number  of  patients  to  each  paid  nurse  is  twenty,  taking  day  and  night 
duty  together,  and  at  Easington  the  number  is  twenty-two.  There  are  several  small  unions  where  only  one 
nurse  is  engaged,  and  this  is  not  satisfactory,  as  there  should  always  be  some  one  on  duty.  The  Newcastle, 
South  Shields,  and  Middlesbrough  unions  seem  to  have  staffs  more  approaching  the  standard  which  has  been 
laid  down  as  necessary  for  Poor  Law  institutions.  The  number  of  patients  in  each  of  these  unions  to  a  paid 
nurse  is  (taking  night  and  day  duty  together)  fourteen,  fourteen,  and  eleven  respectively. 
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The  following  are  further  extracts  (dated  October  23rd,  1906)  from  information  received  from  the  same 
writer — a  fully  trained  nurse — as  quoted  in  2  (b)  : — 

"  Our  infirmary  has  forty  beds.  There  are  three  nurses  and  myself— four  in  all.  But,  the  nurses  are  called 
wardsmaids — although  they  regularly  take,  one  the  male,  one  the  female  side  of  the  infirniary,  and  one  the 
night  nursing,  under  my  supervision.  Whilst  there  was  an  interregnum  between  the  resignatiori  and  departure 
of  the  last  nurse-in-charge  and  my  appointment,  one  of  these  girls  had  to  take  charge — imagine  it  !  Of  course, 
they  are  quite  ignorant.  It  is  a  thoroughly  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  and  leads  to  great  abuse.  Is  it 
common  ? 

"  I  find  that,  in  consequence  of  their  knowing  nothing  of  nursing,  if  the  patients  are  to  be  in  any  sense 
adequately  nursed,  I  must  devote  my  whole  time  to  the  work.  Since  I  came  here  four  months  ago  I  have  only 
been  outside  the  gates  three  times. 

"  During  the  holidays  of  the  three  nurses,  we  have  worked  short-handed  ;  at  one  time  one  day  nurse  and 
I  were  attending  to  thirty-eight  patients,  of  whom  twelve  or  fourteen  were  bed-ridden.    That  meant  for  me 
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eighteen  hours  work  per  day  for  a  fortnight  and  being  called  up  at  night  as  well,  as  we  had  a  lying-in  case, 
with  twins,  and  the  mother  could  not  manage  both  babies. 

"  The  extraordinary  responsibility,  too,  of  the  nurse  strikes  one  with  amazement.  I  am  the  only  person 
in  the  place  who  knows  a  thing  about  nursing.  The  doctor  only  comes  round  once  a  day,  and  we  are  very 
fortunate  in  the  man  we  have  here,  but  anything  may  happen  whilst  he  is  on  his  rounds,  miles  away — in  which 
case  I  see  to  it.  Practically,  one  is  entirely  mistress  of  the  position  ;  and  yet  one  works  as  a  subordinate  entirely. 
The  thing  is  absurd. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  experience  and  to  see  for  myself  what  work  under  the  Poor  Law  really  is. 
At  this  moment  I  am  sitting  by  a  very  sick  man  in  the  early  morning,  having  had  just  two  hours  of  sleep, 
Yet  my  work  through  the  day  must  be  done  just  the  same.  .  . 

"  I  have  had  some  good  cases  : — Two  pneumonias,  a  fractured  ribs  and  cut  head,  a  fractured  femur,  a 
pernicious  anaemia,  an  aortic  aneurism,  a  gangrene  foot,  a  multiple  neutitis  (acute),  besides  several  other  things 
of  interest.  .  . 

"  I  have  got  them  to  provide  some  things  most  urgently  required  and  more  are  coming.  But  the  labour 
ward  remains  absolutely  only  four  walls  and  a  fireplace,  for  all  my  talking.  Of  course  lying-in  cases  are  ex- 
tremely rare — I  have  had  one,  and  a  miscarriage,  since  I  came.  But  if  they  are  taken  at  all  (as  they  must  be) 
due  preparations  ought  to  be  made  for  them.  I  had  to  manage  the  labour  with  most  inadequate  arrange- 
ments— and  how  I  should  have  done  for,  say,  hot  water  even,  had  I  needed  it  for  special  purposes,  I  cannot 
imagine.  .  . 

"  I  am  not  complaining  as  for  myself.  I  came  to  see  and  I  am  seeing.  Experience,  'practically,  is  the 
only  real  means  of  knowing  the  inner  working  of  these  places.    Changes  and  improvements  are  badly  needed." 
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"Nursing  Notes. — October,  1906." 

,  Infirmary  Notes. — Reduction  of  Staff. 

A  special  committee  appointed  by  the  King's  Lynn  Guardians  have  had  imder  consideration  the  recent 
reduction  of  the  nursing  staff  from  six  to  five.  The  following  entry  made  by  the  medical  officer  in  his  report 
book  gave  rise  to  the  discussion  : — "  I  consider  that  one  night  nurse  to  be  responsible  for  the  cases  in  two 
blocks  in  the  infirmary  building  is  inadequate  to  the  patients'  requirements,  and  incurs  risk  of  accident." 
The  committee  stated  that  after  an  interview  with  the  chief  officials,  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  staff  of  nurses  should  be  maintained,  but  that  there  should  be  two  nurses  on  night  duty.  The  Rev. 
A.  H.  Hayes  moved  an  amendment  that  the  number  of  nurses  should  be  six,  two  of  whom  should  be  on  night 
■duty.  He  said  that  he  had  special  opportunities  of  watching  the  work  at  the  infirmary,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee had  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  were  two  distinct  blocl^s  of  buildings.  He  had  never  found  any 
idling  on  the  part  of  the  staff  and  could  not  see  any  reason  for  reducing  the  nurses  from  six  to  five. 
The  reason  given  was  of  economy,  and  this  perhaps  was  justified  in  certain  cases.  But  considering  the  enor- 
mous responsibility  in  dealing  with  the  sick,  he  did  not  consider  economy  was  justified  in  the  present  case. 
According  to  the  recommendations  they  would  now  have  three  day  nurses  and  two  on  night  duty.  They 
said  that  this  ought  to  be  sufficient,  but  they  seemed  to  overlook  the  fact  that  for  ten  weeks  in  the  year  the 
liolidays  were  on  and  the  day  staff  would  be  reduced  from  three  to  two. 

A  member  of  the  board  stated  that  they  had  by  far  the  largest  staff  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  when 
they  were  told  by  their  own  staff  that  the  infirmary  could  be  worked  efficiently  with  one  nurse  less  the  /  could 
not  do  anything  else  than  reduce  the  number  of  nurses.  The  infirmary  would  still  be  caL'ried  on  efficiently 
if  the  report  were  adopted. 

Only  four  members  voted  in  favour  of  the  amendment. 

January,  1907. 

Infirmary  Notes. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  as  the  weak  point  in  the  administration  of  Poor  Law  nursing  is  evidenced  so  con- 
tinually that  to  draw  attention  to  it  seems  to  suggest  a  dull  subject.  Yet,  until  the  fundamental  principle 
of  organised  methods  in  dealing  with  the  sick  is  admitted  and  acted  upon,  we  cannot  hope  to  welcome  the 
long-looked-for  day  of  advance  in  the  important  question  of  the  economic  and  efficient  care  of  the  sick  in 
Poor  Law  infirmaries.  An  interesting  report  was  recently  before  the  Frome  B)ard  of  Guardians,  giving 
particulars  relating  to  the  nursing  arrangements  in  a  number  of  unions,  and  the  disparity  in  the  average 
number  of  patients  to  nurses  is  an  object  lesson,  and  indicative  of  the  different  opinions  of  individual 
board?  of  guardians  in  regard  to  providing  attendance  on  the  sick  under  their  care.  For  instance, 
at  Frome  itself,  the  number  of  nurses  employed  was  two  to  forty  cases,  on  an  average  ;  in  contrast,  we  hear 
of  Docking  with  four  nurses  to  twenty  patients,  giving  an  average  of  five  patients  to  a  nurse.  At  Salisbury 
there  were  four  nurses  to  take  care  of  sixty-five  cases  ;  the  average  per  nurse  being  just  over  sixteen.  There 
is  no  mention  in  this  report  of  whether  the  nurses  take  both  day  and  night  duty.  It  makes  all  the  difference 
if  these  averages  include  day  and  night  nursing.  But  we  conclude  it  does,  for  the  provision  of  any  syitem 
of  night  nursing  seems  to  be  considered  quite  unnecessary  in  most  of  the  smaller  infirmaries. 

Although  in  many  unions  great  economy  is  exercised  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  an  adequate  staff  of 
trained  nurses,  expenditure  in  other  direction  is  often  lavish.  Some  late  statistics  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the 
insane  in  asylums  give  the  curious  fact  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  inmates  of  an  ordinary  workhousa  is 
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considerably  higher  than  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  It  points  to  very  unsatisfactory  organisation  that  a  pauper 
inmate  of  a  workhouse  should  cost  more  to  maintain  than  an  insane  patient  whose  condition  demands  the 
most  careful  individual  care  and  medical  and  expert  nursing  treatment. 

At  King's  Lynn  lately  the  board  of  guardians  were  compelled  at  the  strong  recommendation 
of  the  medical  officer,  supported  by  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  Captain  Hervey,  to  appoint  two 
special  nurses,  at  a  salary  of  two  guineas  a  week  each,  to  take  charge  of  a  typhoid  case.  It  appears  that  neither 
of  the  night  nurses  had  any  experience  in  nursing,  and  the  superintendent  nurse  had  been  on  duty  for 
tAventy-four  hours  on  a  stretch.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  there  should  be  no  experienced  nurse  on  night  duty, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Local  Government  Board  will  insist  on  the  appointment  of  at  least  one  trained 
nurse  for  night  duty  in  the  King's  Lynn  Union  Infirmary. 
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"Poor  Law  Officers'  Journal." — March  16th,  1906. 

The  St.  Asaph  Guardians  have  now  decided  to  appoint  a  probationer  nurse.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  few  weeks  ago  they  discussed  a  recommendation  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  that  they  should 
appoint  a  fully  trained  nurse,  but  action  was  then  deferred.  Last  week,  when  the  appointment  of  a  probationer 
was  decided  upon,  the  medical  officer  stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  one  nurse  to  deal  adequately  with 
conditions  that  had  arisen  during  the  past  fortnight.  A  case  was  mentioned  by  a  member  where  a  patient 
had  been  brought  to  the  workhouse  infirmary  in  a  state  of  coma  and  had  to  be  watched  day  and  night.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  would  appear  that  the  guardians  would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  they  had  followed  the 
inspector's  advice,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  appointment  of  a  probationer  will  not  afford  the  assistance 
that  is  necessary  in  this  institution. 

Nursing  Notes."— October,  1906.  ' 
The  Question  oj  Training. 

"We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  false  position  of  many  young  women  who  enter  for  training  in  many  work- 
house infirmaries  is  at  last  arousing  controversy  in  some  directions. 

The  Chichester  Board  of  Guardians,  who  undertake  to  give  three  years'  training  in  the  sick  wards  of  their 
workhouse,  recently  received  a  letter  from  the  father  of  one  of  the  probationers,  giving  the  board  six  months' 
notice  on  his  daughter's  behalf  to  terminate  the  engagement.  The  complaint  was  that  no  lectures  were  given  by 
the  medical  officer,  and  that  the  probationer  had  had  to  look  after  lunatics,  one  of  whom  had  kicked  and  bitten 
her.  Some  members  of  the  Board  considered  that  probationers  who  had  signed  for  three  years'  training  after  the 
month's  trial,  should  be  compelled^to  remain  and  complete  their  full  term.  Dr.  Barford  pointed  out  that  the 
guardians  had  promised  that  the  probationers  should  have  lectures,  but  that  there  was  no  contract  with  the 
medical  officer,  and  any  lectures  he  chose  to  give  were  gratuitous.  After  discussion,  a  lady  guardian  (Mrs.  Webb) 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  training  of  the  probationers  should  be  put  on  a  better  basis.  It  was  agreed  to 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  visiting  committee  to  hold  an  enquiry  into  the  training  of  the  probationers. 

Probationer  or  Assistant  Nurses. 

>•-• 

The  guardians  of  the  Romsey  Union  recently  engaged  two  young  women  as  probationers,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  were  asked  to  sanction  their  appointment,  but  demurred  to  do  so  unless  the  nurses  were  to 
receive  training,  and  suggested  they  should  be  called  assistant  nurses.  The  reply  of  the  guardians  was  that  the 
nurses  would  receive  training  at  the  hands  of  the  medical  officer  and  the  head  nurse.  The  latest  letter  from  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  was  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians,  stated  that  the  board 
still  considered  that  the  nurses  should  not  be  regarded  as  probationer  nurses,  but  assistant  nurses. 

The  vice-chairman  wished  to  know  how  they  could  tell  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Thurston  :  They  are  assistants  to  the  nurse. 

^  The  clerk  said  they  could  not  be  assistant  nurses,  because  when  they  came  they  knew  nothing  about  nursing: 

Sir  J.  Hopkins  said  he  had  seen  one  of  the  young  women,  who  said  it  would  make  a  great  difference  tO' 
her  in  the  future  whether  she  was  now  to  be  recognised  as  an  assistant  to  the  nurse  or  a  probationer  nurse. 

The  clerk  said  that  Miss  Woolley  had  written  to  ask  why  she  was  called  an  assistant  to  the  nurse,  because 
if  she  was  to  be  called  that  she  must  go  elsewhere. 

The  vice-chairman  thought  they  must  fight  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  question,  and  if  they 
would  not  allow  them  to  appoint  their  nurses,  they  had  better  come  down  and  do  it  themselves. 

The  clerk  read  some  of  the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  on  the  subject,  and  Sir  J.  Hopkins- 
said  his  opinion  was  that  they  should  be  appointed  probationer  nurses,  and  allow  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
take  what  action  they  liked.  He  questioned  if  they  had  any  power  to  prevent  them.  He  then  moved  that  the 
Misses  Taylor  and  Woolley  be  appointed  probationer  nurses. 

The  vice-chairman  seconded,  and  it  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  and  the  two  probationers  were  called 
in  and  told  of  the  decision. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

)„  1.  Some  years  ago  I  was  led,  as  the  outcome  of  a  long 

social  experience  in  endeavouruig  to  morally  elevate  the  poor 
i         and  vicious  classes,  to  embark  upon  a  more  comprehen- 

I  sive  and  organised  effort  for  their  benefit  in  connection 
with  the  Salvation  Army.  Th©  principles  of  that  etfort 
I         were  :  — 

(a)  Individual  Bcformation.  I  placed  this  principle 
in  the  front,  and  I  still  do  so,  in  all  operations  which 
liave  for  their  object  the  betterment  of  society.  Any 
effort  at  social  reform  which  does  not  provide  facilities 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  individual  is,  in  my  opinion, 
foredoomed  to  failure. 

(b)  Discipline.  All  who  participate  in  the  proposed 
benefits  must  be  subject  to  appropriate  discipline. 

(c)  Amelioration  of  immediate  conditions. 

(d)  Co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  individual  in  his 
own  reclamation. 

(e)  Labour.    Work  must  be  found  adapted  as  far  as 
practicable  to  the  capacity  of  each  worker,  and  with  ^ 
a  view  of  training  for  future  usefulness. 

{f)  Efficient  control  and  oversight  by  trained  officials, 
(g)  Bepayment  in  some  degree,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
cost  of  their  reclamation  by  those  benefited. 

2.  With  one  exception  the  main  lines  of  what  I  pro- 
posed to  do  have  been  constructed.  Many  more  branches 
of  activity  than  I  expected  or  dreamt  of  at  the  time 
have  been  added  for  grappling  with  sections  of  the 
social  distress  originally  comprehended  in  the  scope  of 
the  effort.  The  convictions  I  then  felt  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  experience  gained,  and  the  hopes 
I  then  cherished  have  been  justified. 

3.  In  proportion  as  the  scheme  has  been  adopted,  I 
am  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  the  soundness  and 
practicability  of  the  principles  I  set  forth,  and  among 
others,  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

(a)  The  extent  to  which  some  of  its  proposals  and 
departments  have  been  freely  adopted  by  religious, 
philanthropic  and  local  government  bodies. 

(6)  The  gratifying  measure  of  success  which  has 
attended  the  adaptation  of  the  scheme  to  the 
national  and  social  conditions  of  other  countries, 
civilised  and  semi-civilised. 

(c)  The  endorsement  by  Governments  of  many 
of  my  plans  for  dealing  with  some  of  the  classes 
concerned,  notably  those  affecting  vagrants,  and 
for  colonisation  and  emigration. 

4.  In  view  of  the  immense  importance  to  the  nation 
of  a  wise  and  economical  care  of  its  poor,  I  am  led  in 
some  measure  by  the  experience  thus  gained  to-  sub- 
mit for  consideration  the  proposals  outlined  in  this 
statement. 

5.  If  I  have  travelled  outside  or  beyond  the  strict 
limits  of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised  under 
the  general  heading,  "  Distress  due  to  want  of  employ- 
ment," upon  which  the  Salvation  Army  has  been  asked 
to  furnish  suggestions,  it  is  because  I  feel  that  that 
is  only  one  branch  of  the  general  question  cf  the 
nation's  relationship  to  its  poor,  and  can  only  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  by  treating  that  question  as  a 
whole. 

6.  I  regret  that  the  limitations  proper  to  such  a  com- 
munication as  this  will  prevent  me  from  setting  out 
my  proposals  in  any  great  detail,  or  from  expressing 
my  opinions  on  many  subsidiary  matters  of  import- 
ance, but  I  will  endeavour  to  present  an  outline  of  my 
views  as  concisely  as  I  may. 
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7.  Many  considerations  have  guided  me  in  framing  Accepted 
these  proposals.    As  a  statement  of  these  in  full  would  conclusions 
involve  the  compilation  of  facts  and  statistics  which  I  ^Jj'^^^^^'y 
presume  have  already   been   tendered    from   official   ^.^  g^jg 
sources,  I  will  confine  myself  to  mentioning  some  of  ^^ig^itted 
the  aiccepted  conclusions  which  have  influenced  mo 
in  arriving  at  specific  opinions,  viz  :  — ■ 

(a)  The  comparative  failure  of  the  present  Poor 
Law  system  to  restore  to  any  degree  of  etficiency 
the  lapsed  classes  who  claim  its  assistance. 

(b)  The  vicious  influences  of  indiscriminate 
charity. 

(c)  The  success  which  has  undoubtedly  followed 
the  principle  of  compulsory  segregation  for  cer- 
tain classes. 

(d)  The  principle  that  the  recipients  of  State  re- 
lief should  pay  the  cost,  or  part  of  the  cost,  by 
some  form  of  labour  or  othei-wise. 

(e)  That  rational  reformatory  methods  should  be 
associated  with  punitive  arrangements. 

(f)  That  a  more  commonsense  classification  of 
the  persons  concerned  has  become  an  absolute 
necessity. 

(g)  And  the  personal  conviction  stronger  now 
than  ever,  that  the  principle  of  reclamation  and 
reformation  should  run  thi'ough  the  entire  gamut 
of  any  system  of  relief. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 

8.  The  principle  of  classification  is  already  recog-  Extent  to 
nised  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  dividing  of  the  sexes,  which  classi- 
the  keeping  ajjart  of  the  sick  the  feeble-minded  the  in-  fication  is 
sane,  and  of  the  children,  who  are  now  largely  treated  already 

by  separate  plans.  reccgnisel 

9.  An  example  is  furnished  by  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  1905,  which  for  the  first  time  recognised 
that  the  willing  and  able-bodied  unemployed  should 
be  assisted  by  the  State  without  the  stigma  of 
pauperism. 

10.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  in  some  districts 
even  the  foregoing  broad  lines  of  demarcation  are 
scarcely  perceptible.  Individual  weakne;s  of  character, 
as  well  as  the  qualities  conducive  to  restoration,  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  a  scientific,  sympathetic  and 
commonsense  system  of  classifying  the  men,  women 
and  children  concerned. 

11.  I  would  insist  upon  the  application  of  this  prin-  f 
ciple  of  classification  to  a  much  wider  extent,  with  ■  ^"oygij 
these  objects:—  cks  dficatioi 

(a)  To  secure  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in 
the  management  of  the  classes  concerned,  and 

(h)  To  secure  the  restoration  and  reformation  of 
those  whosci  physical  or  moral  conditions  have 
compelled  them  to  seek  the  aid  and  protection  of 
the  State. 

12.  Destitution  is  no  longer,  I  believe,  the  only  quali-  Vahiahle 
fication  for  State  aid.  It  has  been  wisely  abandoned  as  principle  in 
the  i3rimary  reason.    The  Act  already  referred  to  falls  Uneniployec 
far  gihort  in  my  opinion  of  what  is  required  by  the  Workmen 
situation  which  it  was  intended  to  meet,    and  its  Aci,  1905. 
administration  is  open  to  considerable  criticism  ;  but 

it  embodies  a  valuable  principle  which,  under  certain 
conditions,  permits  the  rendering  of  aid  to  men  who 
are  able,  willing  and  eager  to  work  but  cannot  find  it, 
without  requiring  their  actual  destitution  as  a  con- 
dition precedent. 

It  removes  the  stigma  of  pauperism  from  a  class  Removal  of 
whose  circumstances  are  not  mainly  the  result  of  their  stiinna  of 
individual  misfortunes  or  misconduct,   and  to  that  pauperism. 

5  Z 
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extent  (and  to  that  extent  only)  the  Act  is  an  advance 
on  anythiiig  that  has  gone  before. 
Other  recent       13.  Other  recent  illustrations   of   the  adoption  of 
instances  of     the  principle    of   classification  are  supplied  by  the 
adoption  of     Probation  of  Offenders  Act,  and  by  the  Children's  Bill 
princijile  of     now  before  Parliament  for  creating   amongst  other 
classitication.  things   Juvenile    Courts.    If   the   administration  of 
these  measures  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  competent 
and  sympathetic  persons,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
results  will  be  satisfactory,  and  that  the  experience 
gained   will   confirm   the  principle  for  which  I  am 
contending. 

14.  But,  more  important  still,  the  signs  of  the  times 
point  to  a  far-reaching  application  of  the  same 
principle  in  the  projected  provision  of  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions by  the  State. 

How,  then,  would  I  apply  this  principle? 

PROPOSED  NEW  CLASSIFICATION. 

15.  I  would  divide  the  classes  to  be  helped  by  the 
State  into  four  main  sections,  as  follows  :  — 

Class  I.  16.  T/ie  destitute  and  the  sick  poor  who  are  inca- 

pacitated for  doing  remunerative  work  on  account  of — 

(o)  Old  age. 

(6)  Physical  unfitness. 

(c)  Mental  or  moral  infirmity. 

(d)  Sickness. 

Class  II.  1'^-  ^''^  destitute  who  are  able  to  engage  in  lahour  to 

support  themselves,  but  who,  because  of  their  idleness, 
drunken  habits,  or  misconduct,  have  made  themselves 
a  nuisance  or  a  danger  to  society,  including:  — 

(a)  The  vagrant  and  the  unemployable. 

(b)  The  habitual  drunkard. 

(c)  The  confirmed  criminal. 

18.  The  unemployed,  meaning  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work,  but  unable  to  procure  it. 

19.  The  children. 

CLASS  L 

20.  The  destitute,  who  are  incapacitated  for  doing 
remunerative  work  on  account  of — 

(a)  Old  Age.  I  would  separate  this  class  and 
would  provide  for  them  work  in  character  and 
quantity  suited  to  their  powers. 

Some,  of  course,  woidd  be  unable  to  perform 
any  work  at  all,  and  these  I  would  maintain  in  a 
reasonable  degree  of  comfort,  and  make  their  old 
age  as  congenial  as  the  circumstances  would 
permit.  I  am,  however,  convinced  that  some  work 
suited  to  their  capacity  could  and  ought  to  be 
devijsed  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  is  at  present 
done.  Idleness  even  with  the  aged  is  not  con- 
ducive to  health,  or  to  enjoyment  of  life.  They 
ought  to  work,  although  in  the  nature  of  things 
their  work  could  not  be  expected  to  realise  more 
than  a  small  sum  towards  their  maintenance. 

It  may  be  urged  that  in  the  event  of  an  Old  Age 
Pension  Scheme  becoming  law  the  best  type  of  the 
aged  poor  will  not  seek  the  hospitality  of  the  State. 
The  efi'ect  will  probably  be  that  the  friendless  and 
those  who  for  the  want  of  a  batter  name  may  ba 
termed  the  inferior  residuum  will  alone  be  left,  but 
I  would  not  deprive  any  of  this  class  of  the 
facilities  for  speniing  the  remainder  of  their  days 
in  comfort. 

Lari-er  I  would  grant  th&m  a  larger  measure  of  freedom 

niealsure  of  than    many   of    them   obtain   at    present.  _  For 

freedom.  example,   I  would  arrange  for  their  occasional 

recreation  and  entertainment,  in  the  form_  of  out- 
door exercise,  visits  to  friends,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  companionship  of  children  from  time  to 
time,  and  such  like. 

(b)  Physical  Unfitness. — Under  this  heading  I 
include  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  cripples, 
and  persons  otherwise  so  afflicted  or  diseased  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood in  the  open  market ;  hut  here  again  I 
would  arrange  a  system  of  labour  suited  to  their 
condition  so  as  to  give  them  the  benefits  which 
accrue  from  employment,  however  limited  that 
employment  may  be. 

(c)  Mental  or  Moral  Infirmity. — Under  this  head 
would  be  included  the  feeble-minded,  epileptics, 
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imbeciles,  and  insane  persons.     My  experience 
convinces  me  that  it  is  desirable' — 

(a)  To  segregate  these  classes  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  For  some,  probably,  the 
segregation  will  need  to  be  permanent  and 
secure,  but  the  harmless  might,  without  dis- 
advantage, be  cared  for  in  buildings  and  j 
under  conditions  entailing  much  less  cost 
than  those  at  present  adopted. 

(b)  To  allow  none  of  them,  when  once  they  Nqih 
have  come  under  the  control  of  the  constituted  retui 
authority,  to  return  to  the  outside  world  outsi 
unless  and  until  it  be  clearly  proved  that  not  till  o 
only  have  they  been  "  cured  "  but  that  there 
is  reasonable  ground  for  believing  they  are 
capable  of  permanently  earning  a  livelihood. 


ation 


21.  As  in  the  case  of  the  aged  poor  and  the  physically 
infirm,  so  with  these  classes — some  form  of  labour 
should  be  provided. 

22.  Under  the  beneficent  effects  of  work,  e.g.,  in  the 
lighter  branches  of  agriculture,  many,  I  am  convince<l, 
will  ultimately  be  restored,  and  will  also  be  enabled 
thereby  to  contribute  something  towards  their  main- 
tenance. 

23.  Impoverishment  and  unhealthy  environment 
have  helped  to  create  a  large  proportion  of  these  classes, 
and  when  once  a  radical  change  is  effected  in  their 
condition  it  often  becomes  a  mere  question  of  time, 
patience,  and  skilful  treatment  to  bring  them  back 
to  a  normal  state. 

24.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  their  replacement 
in  society  should  be  under  conditions  entirely  different 
from  those  which  were  largely  responsible  for  their 
affliction.  Suitable  work  under  healthy  social  con- 
ditions must  be  found  for  them,  and  until  they  are 
well  on  their  feet  they  should  remain  under  the  super- 
vision of  inspectors  appointed  for  the  purpose.  If 
they  lapse  a.<ram  they  should  be  immediately  retrans- 
ferred  to  the  institution  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

25.  Feeble-minded  women  should,  I  think,  be  treated 
separately  on  the  lines  recommended  by  my  daughter- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth,  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Feeble-Minded.  Mrs.  Booth,  with 
whose  suggestions  I  entirely  agree,  submitted  the 
following :  — 

(a)  Let  it  be  compulsory  to  register  the  feeble- 
minded. 

(b)  Every  feeble-minded  woman  registered  and 
duly  certified  by  medical  men  to  be  made  a  ward 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  some  legal  guardian, 
such  guardian  to  be,  by  preference,  a  relative — 
where  relatives  are  found  tO'  be  suitable' — but 
othe'rwise,  under  the  care  of  any  person  or  society 
willing  to'  accept  the  responsibility.  Where  no 
suitable  person  or  society  can  be  found  to  under- 
take this,  I  would  make  the  Judge  of  the  County 
Court,  or  some  magistrate,  the  guardian,  with 
power  to  place  them  out  suitably. 

(c)  The  guardian  to  be  invested  by  law  with 
full  power  and  control  over  the  feeble-minded 
woman,  irrespective  of  her  age,  precisely  as  if  she 
were  a  child  under  sixteen,  and  be  made  respon- 
sible for  her  safety  and  proper  treatment. 

(d)  Every  feeble-minded  woman  to  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  laws  now  in  force  for 
the  protection  of  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

(c)  The  feeble-minded  not  to  be  removed  into 
institutions  from  the  care  of  guardians  who  can 
provide  for  them  under  the  normal  conditions  of 
their  class ;  but  where  such  provision  cannot  pro- 
perly be  made,  then  I  favour  their  being  brought 
into  institutions  especially  fitted  for  them,  where 
they  should  be  taught  useful  occupations. 

(f)  I  recommend  that  such  institutions  as  are 
here  outlined,  should  be  voluntary  institutions, 
and  while  the  financial  arrangements  should  be 
subject  to  careful  audit,  and  the  homes  open  to 
proper  inspection,  the  State  sliotild  have  nothing 
further  to  do  with  them.  They  should,  in  short, 
be  as  far  as  possible  like  homes,  and  as  little  as 
possible  like  workhouses,  asylums,  or  prisons. 

(g)  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  only  hope  of  per- 
manently benefitting  the  feeble-minded  is  tO'  be 

ound  in  careful  classification,  instruction  in 
industries,  and  cons.tant  supervision,  combined 
with  the  influence  of  a  happy  religion. 
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26.  Now  it  will  be  observed  that  I  attacli  great  im- 
portance to  the  operation  of  the  principles  of  detention 
and  labour. 

27.  The  first  requires  no  argument,  I  think,  in  its 
support.  Where  the  liberty  of  any  person,  aged  or 
otherwise,  becomes  a  nuisance  or  a  menace  to  society 
there  must  be  a  resort  to  compulsion.  Society  must  be 
protected,  and  the  individual  in  his  own  best  interest 
either  segregated  or  placed  under  restraint. 

28.  As  to  their  labour,  objections  I  know  are  urged 
against  the  organised  employment  of  these  classes.  It 
is  contended  that  the  produce  of  their  labour  would 
come  into  competition  with  that  of  ordinary  workmen. 
On  this  matter  I  have  considerable  experience. 
At  the  presejit  time  thousands  of  destitute  men  and 
women  are  engaged  in  various  occupations  under  our 
control,  thcrchij  meeting  part  of  tlicir  own  temporary 
Tueds,  while  being  fitted  for  future  permanent  employ- 
ment. 

29.  Without  such  a  system  they  would  now  either — 

(a)  Be  maintained  by  the  State  in  enforced 
idleness  ;  or 

(b)  Be  ekeing  out  an  existence  on  the  doles  of 
the  charitable. 

30.  On  the  other  hand,  their  labour  saves  them  from 
being  pauperised  or  demoralised  ;  on  the  other,  they 
produce  a  large  number  of  articles  required  by  them- 
selves and  others  embraced  in  my  scheme  as  a  whole. 

31.  I  would  recommend  that  this  plan  should  be 
adopted  in  providing  wholly  or  partially  for  the 
requirements  of  the  above  classes,  and  I  claim  that  it 
is  a  right,  as  well  as  a  sound  and  economical  method 
of  utilising  the  labour  of  the  State-aided,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  obligation  which  the  authority  is  under 
to  consider  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  and  rate- 
payers. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  placing  of  the  surplus 
articles  produced  by  this  class  of  labour  upon  the  mar- 
ket might  be  unfair  to  the  trade  or  workmen  generally, 
to  which  I  reply  that  such  is  not  the  case  where — as 
with  articles  made  in  our  workshops — ^there  is  no 
under-selling. 

33.  If  the  produce  of  this  labour  is  sold  at  the  market 
price,  the  only  objection  that  can  be  raifsed  is  that  a 
new  competitor  has  entered  the  field.  But  surely,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  and  humanity,  it  is  as  legi- 
timate to  use  commerce  as  a  means  of  uplifting  and  re- 
forming men  as  of  increasing  the  personal  wealth  of 
individuals. 

34.  Besides,  is  there  any  other  method  of  enabling 
the  recipient  of  State  aid  to  co-operate  with  the  State 
to  effect  his  social  salvation  and  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  paying  the  cost  involved? 

I  think  not. 

(d)  Sickness. — I  contend  that  the  sick  poor 
should  be  the  first  care  of  the  nation,  whether  the 
sickness  be  induced  by  their  own  ignorance  or 
folly  or  by  poverty,  contagion,  or  natural  causes. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  the  sick  poor  should 
be  such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  afford  immediate 
aid.  There  should  be  no  circumlocution  about  it. 
It  is  better  that  mistakes  should  be  made  than 
that  the  sick,  especially  serious  cases,  should  be 
allowed  to  suffer  unnecessarily  or  to  spread  dis- 
ease. 

To  protect  the  State  I  would  give  the  authority 
concerned  power  to  recover  the  cost  in  certain 
events. 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years  the  care  of 
persons  suffering  from  infectious  diseases  has  been 
the  duty  of  the  local  authorities. 

By  municipalities  this  has  been  freely  rendered 
without  pauperisation.  In  rural  districts  the  cost 
has,  in  fact,  at  times  been  paid  out  of  the  poor  rate, 
with  consequent  pauperisation  of  the  recipients, 
while  at  other  times  it  has  been  paid  out  of  the 
sanitary  rate  without  pauperisation. 

The  sick  poor,  whether  suffering  from  infectious 
disease  or  not,  should  be  treated  by  the  Public 
Health  Authority  without  any  stigma  of  pauper- 
isation. 

There  should  be  one  Local  Health  Authority  for 
each  district  directing  and  controlling  the  neces- 
sary duties,  and  health  visitors  ought  to  be  or- 
ganised, and  sufficient  infirmary  or  hospital  pro- 
vision made  for  the  patients  requiring  treatmejit 
in  such  institutions. 

In  connection  with  my  visit  to  Japan  last  year 
the  necessity  for  a  large  development  of  the  prin- 
429— IX. 


ciple  underlying  such  an  authority  was  very  for-  ^  ^ 

cibly  brought  before  me  by  the  system  adopted  in  j'  ' 
Japanese  cities.    A  re-examination  of  the  social 
conditions  of  the  poor  in  this  countiy  induces  me 
to  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  similar 
movement  here. 

At  present  the  outdoor  medical  relief  afforded  Voluntarv 
by  the  State  is  generally  limited  to  the  service  of  f^ee 
the  parish  doctor.    Voluntary  agencies  have  cer-  Dispensaries, 
tainly  sprung  uj)  in  the  form  of  free  dispensaries 
and  kindred  charities,  which  no  doubt  render 
valuable  service  to  the  community,  but  they  are 
not  organised  or  co-ordinated  so  as  to  cope  with 
the  sickness  or  disease  in  the  parishes  in  which 
they  are  situated,  and  I  fear  there  is  some  over- 
lapping. 

The  Health  Authority  should,  in  the  system  I  ^\  ^  Health 
advocate,  take  the  initiative.    It  should  not  wait  Authority 
for  the  sick  poor  to  come  ;  it  should  find  them  out.  .sliould  find 

out  the  sick 


CLASS  II. 

35.  The  destitute  \cho  are  able  to  engage  in  la.hour  to 
support  themselves,  but  who  because  of  their  idleness 
or  drunken  habits  or  misconduct  have  made  themselves 
a  nuisance,  an  expense,  or  a  danger  to  society.  Under 
this  head  I  would  include  :  — 

(a>  The  vagrant  and  those  who,  from  various 
reasons,  are  unfitted  for  regular  employment,  some- 
times called  the  unemployable. 

(b)  The  habitual  drunkard. 

(c)  The  confirmed  criminal. 

36.  For  these  classes  I  propose  the  establishment  of  Compulsory 
compulsory  labour  colonies,  I  would  divide  the  country  labour 
into  zones,  in  each  of  which  one  or  more  of  such  colo  colooie?. 
nies  should  be  established,  in  which  persons  belonging 

to  these  classes  should  be  detainefl. 

37.  The  persons  affected  should  be  transferred  to  the      ,,    ,  , 

1    '  ,     •      •     ii     r  11     •  m    i   -    Method  of 

proposed  colonies  m  the  following  manner,    lhat      tranfpr  to  the 

to  say  :  —  -  colonies. 

(a)  Convicted  vagrants,  on  the  order  of  any  court  Of  va<»rants. 
of  summary  jurisdiction. 

(b)  Habitual   drunkards,   confirmed   criminals.  Of  habitual 
incorrigibles,  on  the  order  of  a  magistrate  or  judge,  drunkards 
who  should  be  empowered  to  commit  to  the  colony  and  otl.ers. 
in  lieu  of,  or  in  addition  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment. 

(c)  Prisoners  who  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  Time  expired- 
of  sentence  are  unable  to  produce  to  the  visiting  prisoners, 
justices  of  any  prison  in  which  they  may  be 

detained,  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  the 
means  of  supporting  themselves  by  honest  labour, 
and  are  intending  to  do  so,  on  the  order  of  two 
such  visiting  justices. 

(d)  Any  member  of  either  of  the  above  classes  y  ,  jj,4-oror- 
voluntarily  declaring  before  a  magistrate  his  rlesue  gQ^j.y 

to  be  committed  to  a  labour  colony,  on  (he  order 
of  the  magistrate  before  whom  such  declaration  is 
made. 

38.  Speaking  broadly,   I  do  not  see  any  serious  Mixino-  of 
objection  to  mixing  individuals  of  these  classes  in  the  elassesTin 
same  colonj'.    It  may  be  found  advisable  to  place  per-  colonies, 
sons  guilty  of  the  most  serious  offences  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  but  experience  leads  me  to  conclude  lhat 

those  who  are  nearly  akin  in  feelings  and  character, 
though  transgressing  in  different  ways,  do  better  to- 
gether than  apart.  For  some  of  the  more  intelligent 
and  those  who  belong  to  a  liigher  social  class  condi- 
tions should  be  provided  favourable  to  their  superior 
breeding  and  education. 

39.  The  aim  of  these  colonies  would  be  reclamation  . . 
and  reformation  of  the  persons  committed  to  them  with  p^j'^jj^gg 

a  view  to  their  subsequent  return  to  their  ordinary  reclaniat'on 
occupations  and  privileges  in  society.  g^jj^i  refornia- 

40.  The  means  to  be  employed  in  seeking  the  attain-  tion. 

of  this  object  would  be  in  the  main  as  follows  : — -  Means  to  be 

,      *     ■  1  .  employed. 

(a)  Detention  for  such  a  period  as  the  necessity 
of  each  individual  case  would  suggest.  Detention. 

(6)  Discipline.  I  would  not  abrogate  the  penal 
principle  in  the  discipline  of  such  colonies.  Pro-  Discipline, 
vision  should  b©  made  for  compelling  the  idle  to 
work,  and  the  dninkard  to  undergo  the  treatment 
prescribed  for  him.  Insubordination  should  also 
be  subject  to  disciplinary  measures.    But  I  woald 
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not  rely  upon  compulsion  to  any  great  degree. 
Hence  my  next  method  would  be  : 

(c)  Kindness.  I  would  treat  the  colonists,  not  as 
convicts,  but  as  men  or  women  desiring  and  de- 
serving to  be  reformed  in  thedr  disposition  and 
habits. 

((/)  Instruction.  By  all  sorts  of  means,  I  would 
set  before  the  inmates  of  a  compulsory  labour 
colony  the  physical,  moral,  and  material  benetits 
arising  from  honesty,  industry,  and  sober  living. 
Many  of  these  classes  are  what  they  are  by  reason 
of  supei-ficial  and  false  education. 

(e)  Formation  of  character  or  the  actual  forma- 
tion of  liabits  favourable  to  right  living.  It  is  not 
enough  to  instruct  them  in  morals.  I  believe  in 
the  practicability  of  making  men  moral,  if  taken 
in  hand  as  unmly  children,  and  compelled  to  eat, 
drink,  labour,  walk,  talk,  and  act,  on  very  much 
the  same  principles  as  would  be  the  case  in  deal- 
ing with  such  children. 

Many  of  these  classes  I  am  convinced  can  be  re- 
formed— 

41.  By  training  in  some  suitable  form  of  employ- 
ment ;  and 

42.  By  the  influences  of  religion — by  a  change  of 
nature  through  the  operation  of  the  Divine  spirit. 

43.  Now  I  submit  that  those   who  compose  this 
Class  II.  have  ever  been  and  still  are  both  the  curse  of 
the  poor  generally  and  the  despair  of  every  State 
official  who  has  to  deal  with  them.    The  vagrants,  at 
any  rate,  up  to  the  present,  show  no  sign  of  diminishing 
in  number.    The  habitual  drunkard  is  still  with  us  ; 
the  professional  and  confirmed  criminal  still  preys  on 
society,  and  while  constituting  a  big  percentage  of  our 
prison  population,  is  constantly  on  and  off  the  poor 
rate  in  some  way  or  other.    It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  present  system  both  in  its  punitive  and  reformative 
character  has  practically  failed,  and  that  the  moment 
is  at  hand  for  introducing  complete  reform.  Punish- 
ment alone  is  no  remedy,  and  the  prison  is  not  a 
reformatory. 

44.  In  the  year  1904  I  endeavoured  to  arouse  public 
opinion  to  the  need  of  reform  with  regard  to  tliei 
existing  system  of  dealing  with  vagrants,  and  on  look- 
ing again  at  what  I  then  published  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "  The  Vagrant  and  the  Unemployable,"  I  am 
more  strongly  convinced  than  ever  that  the  propositions 
there  set  forth  ai-e  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

45.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  repeating  some  general 
deiling  with  observations  and  proposals  submitted  at  that  time,  as 
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For  several  years  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  some 
definite  provision  should  be  made  by  the  community 
for  dealing  effectively  with  that  class  of  vagrant  known 
to  us  all  as  "  the'  tramp." 

46.  The  information  acquired  by  my  officers  in  their 
large  experience  amongst  the  submerged  classes, 
especially  since  the  ina.uguration  of  the  Darkest  Eng- 
land Scheme,  and  pai-tly  as  a  result  of  the  success 
attending  that  effort,  leads  me  to  several  important 
conclusions  with  regard  to  this  class. 

(a)  It  is  beyond  question  that  there  is  a  section 
of  the  population  who  by  one  means  or  another 
contrive  to  subsist  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity without  work. 

(b)  This  class  is  prominent  in  times  of  bad  trade 
and  scarcity,  and  being  skilhd  in  habits  of 
"  sponging "  and  other  objectionable  /courses, 
manages  to  secure  a  large  proportion  of  the  help 
intended  for  the  genuine  worker  who,  often  with- 
out fault  of  his  own,  has  fallen  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

(f)  These  vagrants  are  a  kind  of  nomad.  They 
take  advantage  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  of  the 
Poor  Law  provisions.  They  contrive,  in  extreme 
weather,  and  in  sickness^-often  induced  by  their 
vicious  habits — to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  work- 
houses, infirmaries,  and  casual  wards  with  the 
greatest  freedom,  while  at  other  times  they  prey, 
in  one  way  or  another,  on  all  around  them. 

(d)  As  a  class  they  are  constitutionally  averse  to 
work,  partly  because  they  have  never  felt  its  neces- 
sity, having  learned  how  to  exist  without  it,  and 
partly  because  they  have  never  been  set  to  any 
sustained  and  remunerative  labour  which  they 
were  capable  of  performing. 


(e)  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  they  frequently 
bring  bad  repute  upon  the  genuiiie  worker,  who  is  ^^P^^' 
often  discredited  on  a  wide  scale  solely  because  of  fy^^u^', 
the  idle,  loafing,  filthy  habits  and  ingratitude  of  ^ 
a  handful  of  tramps,  who  appear  and  re-appear  in 
a  locality  with  the  regularity  of  the  seasons. 

(f)  Much  of  the  charity  dispensed  in  the  large  Recei' 
cities  finds  its  way  to  this  class.    It  is  thus  ren-  undue 
dered  not  only  unproductive  of  good,  but  a  source  portiO  )f 
of  positive  evil,  if  only  because  it  helps  to  sup-  chant 
port  a  section  of  the  poor  which  propagates  disease 
and  demoralises  all  who  come  within  its  influence. 

(g)  Most  of  the  efforts  to  check  the  growth  of  the  Abort 
evil  are  rendered  abortive  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  etiortijj 
there  is  no  method  of  keeping  the  tramp  in  one  ^heckie 
place,  and  compelling  him  to  work  until  he  acquires 
the  habit  of  indvistry  and  prefers  it  to  idleness. 
Some  maafistrates,  when  a  vagrant  of  this  class  is 
brought  before  them  for  some  petty  larceny,  feel 
so  deeply  the  importance  of  giving  him  a  chance  of 
settled  employment  that  they  pass  upon  him  the 
fullest  sentence  permissible  by  the  law — for  ex- 
ample, sending  a  man  to  prison  for  two  years  for 
a  theft  of  a  clothes  peg  or  a  turnip.    Such  cases 
have  occasionally  been  known  to  turn  out  well ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  I  fear  the  prison  associations  are 
no  more  likely  to  reform  him  than  those  of  "  the 
road  "  or  the  workhouse. 

{h)  If  an  effective  system  of  State  control  were 
established  under  reasonable  and  benevolent  con-  " 
ditions,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  these  wandering  vagrants  would  be 
reformed.  In  our  experience  on  the  Hadleigh 
Land  Colony,  where  men  of  tliie  claiss  have  formed 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  total  number  received,  our 
officers  have  seldom  found  them  absolutely  re- 
fusing to  work.  We  have  observed  that  many  of 
them  were  not  averse  to  labouring  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  ithe  continuity  of  the  thing  was  the  real  Contiiity. 
trouble !  The  results  with  the  man  who  could  of  lat  r, 
keep  steadily  at  his  task  for  the  first  month  or  six 
weeks  were  almost  invariably  satisfactory.  Some 
such  have  been  permanently  recovered  from  their 
lost  estate,  and  if  we  could  have  prevailed  upon 
the  others  to  remain,  and  persistently  struggle 
against  the  habits  of  vears,  they  too  might  have 
been  restored.  But  when  the  "  moving  on "  im- 
pulse moved  them  it  proved  toO'  strong.  On  they 
must  go,  and  so  our  efforts  for  them,  and  their  own 
little  labour  and  hope  for  themselves,  were  lost. 
These  are,  I  think,  fit  subjects  for  State  treatment. 
Nay,  the  State  is  under  obligation  to  give  them  at 
least  the  opportunity  for  reform. 

(i)  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  that  piti-  The  w  |ng 
able  class — the  willing  but  inefficient,  from  whose  ^'^^f-  ■ '. 
numbers  the  ranks  of  the  vagrants  and  loafers  are  I'lS""^' 
recruited. 

47.  Having  regard  to  these  conclusions,  I  venture  to  Timef 
propose  that  a  new  departure,  so  far  as  this  country  departi 
is  concerned,  should  immediately  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Government. 

48.  A  central  authority  analogous  to  the  Prison  or  Centra' 
Lunacy  Commissioners  will,  I  think,  tdtimately  become  Authoi 
a  necessity ;  but  for  present  and  practical  purposes,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  plan,  I  would  suggest:  — 

(a)  That  the  Vagrancy  Laws  be  so  amended  as 
to  give  magistrates  the  power  under  certain  pre- 
scribed conditions  to  commit  tramps  coming  before 
them  tO'  colonies  or  settlements  established  for  that 
purpose,  for  periods  of  not  more  than  three  years. 

(b)  That  local  authorities  be  empowered  to  es- 
tablish labour  colonies  for  such  vagrants,  and  that 
they  or  any  charitable  society  doing  so  may — on 
receiving  the  licence  of  the  Secretary  of  State — 
receive  and  detain  vagrants  so  committed  to  them 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  them,  the  licence 
to  be  issued  after  such  inspection  as  the  central 
authority  may  determine  (mu(Ji  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Inebriates  Acts). 

(c)  That  such  disciplinary  powers  (for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  idle  to  work),  as  the  'Secre- 
tary of  Stat©  may  think  necessary  be  granted 
under  bye-laws,  as  in  the  case  of  inebriates' 
reformatories. 

{d>)  That  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  colonies  Cost  of 
be  provided  by  a  contribution  from  the  Treasury  maintei 
at  the  same  rate  as  it  now  contributes  to  the  sup- 
port of  inebriates'  reformatories,  and  that  muni- 
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cipalities,  county  councils,  and  other  authorities 
be  also  empowered  to  contribute  at  such  rates  as 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

(e)  That  the  necessary  capital,  in  at  any  rate  a 
large  part,  be  provided  by  extending  the  powers  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  land 
improrement  loans,  or  by  conferring  on  the  Home 
Office  similar  powers  for  industi'ies. 

49.  Should  this  proposal  be  adopted,  I  would  urge 
the  great  importance  of  employing  to  the  full  the  in- 
fluences of  kindness  and  sympathy,  as  well  as  the 
motives  of  religion,  in  dealing  with  these  men.  Many 
of  them,  notwithstanding  their  idle  and'  repulsive 
habits,  are  still  capable  of  making  an  effort  at  reforma- 
tion. With  some  the  memory  of  better  days  is  not  dead, 
or  anything  approaching  it,  and  on  others  the  barest 
hope  that  they  may  rise  to  lives  of  decency  and  indus- 
try has  a  wonderful  effect.  That  they  may  have  at  least 
a  chance  under  favourable  conditions  is  the  object  of 
my  suggestion. 

These  proposals  were  received  with  general  approval 
by  Stat^men,  Poor  Law  experts.  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  the  Pre^B.  , 

50.  With  some,  it  may  be  undue,  confidence  that  if 
put  into  the  form  of  a  Bill,  Parliament  would  accept 
them,  I  was  emboldened  to  promote  a  Bill  on  these 
lines.  In  the  arena  of  legislation  the  Bill  was  received 
with  favour,  and  its  principles  were  endorsed  by  an 
inter-departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  which,  in 
in  its  Report,  1906,  page  75,  paragraph  28,  made  the 
following  statement:- — -"Of  the  many  schemes  which 
have  been  put  before  us,  we  would  draw  special  atten- 
/tion  to  that  contained  in  a  Bill  inti-oduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  John  Const  during  the 
Session  of  1904,  with  the  support  of  a  number  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Its  main  prin- 
ciples have  received  wide  approval.  We  understand 
that  it  was  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  represented  their  views  at  'the  time." 

51.  But  the  Government  of  that  time  took  no  action 
in  the  matter,  nor  has  the  Government  now  in  power 
indicated  any  disposition  to  legielate  on  the  lines 
recommended.  This  'is  all  the  more  disappointing 
wlxen  it  is  remembered  that  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Government  adopting  the  Bill,  which  it 
was  generally  agreed  would  not  only  deal  effectively 
with  the  vagrant  class,  but  at  the  same  time  would 
do  much  to  clear  the  ground  for  a  practical  considera- 
tion of  the  unemployed  question  as  a  whole. 

52.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  present 
moment  is  opportune  for  reviving  the  consideration  of 
the  plan  for  establishing  compulsory  labour  colonies, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Government  may  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  promote  legislation  for  this  purpose. 

53.  I  have  pleasure  in  appending  a  copy  of  the  Bill.* 

54.  The  financial  aspect  of  such  colonies  as  are  con- 
templatetl,  lhas  taocupied  my  close  aiOteiition.  In 
connection  with  my  frequent  visits  to  America,  and 
to  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  the  Britisli  Empire, 
ae  well  as  to  several  Continental  countricB,  I  have 
been  able  to  discuss  the  question  with  experts  and 
others  who  have  had  official  and  practical  experience 
in  directing  beggar  -and  labour  colonies.  I  may  also 
claim  to  have  acquired  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  /the  economical  working  of  undertakings  some- 
what akin  to  those  proposed,  by  experience  gained 
in  'connection  with  the  City  and  Land  and  Industrial 
Colonies  of  the  social  work  of  tlie  Salvation  Army.  _ 

55.  My  leading  officers  in  the  management  of  this 
division  of  our  operations  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  have  reported  to  me  from  time  to  time  on  the 
working  of  other  similar  institutions,  especially  the 
labour  "colonies  on  the  Continent,  and,  altogether,  I 
am  more  than  satisfied  that,  if  the  State  will  provide 
the  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  such  colonies 
in  this  country  for  the  purpose  specified,  the  financial 
results  will  not  after  a  time  be  found  to  involve  any 
serious  burden.  . 

56.  Take  the  Witzwyl  Ct>lony,  Switzerland,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  with  forced  labour.  This 
I  especially  quote,  as  it  is  the  most  successful  finan- 
cially of  those  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 

57  H  Preston  Thomas,  Esq.,  Local  Government 
Board  inspector,  in  a  Report  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Walter  Long,  M.P.,  dated  June,  1904,  stated:  — 

"The  forced  labour  farm  at  Witzwyl,  Canton,  of 
Berne  was  established  in  1895,  and  in  various  respects 
appeare  to  be  admirably  successful.  It  occupies  an 
area  of  about  2,000  acres  in  the  plain  lying  at  the 


foot  of  the  Jura  mountains,  at  the  north-east  end  of 
the  Lake  of  Neuchatel.      It  used  to  consist  mainly 
of  water-logged  soil,  subject  to  inundations,  but  ex- 
tensive works  of  reclamation  have  been  carried  out, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  at  least  two-thirds  of  it 
is  under  cultivation,  and  produces  considerable  crops. 
It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Police  Committee  of  Witzwyl 
the  Canton  of  Berne,  and  receives  persons  sentenced  Colony  under 
by  criminal  courts  for  terms  of  imprisonment  up  to  control  of 
three  years,  including  some  forty  or  fifty  convicted  Police  Com- 
of  habitual  tramping  with  refusal  to  work.      There  jnittee  of 
is  accommodation   at  present   for   about  200   men  ^^^^^ 
(picked  as  able-bodied,  and  otherwise  suitable  to  be 
present  hene),  but  the  number  seldom  exceeds  150. 
The  violent  and  insubordinate,  and  those  who  make 
attempts    to   escape,    are    transferred    to  ordinary 
prisons ;  but  such  cases  are  rare. 

"  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  the  staff 
not  merely  supervising  the  men,  but  taking  active  jn,uj^(.gg  g^^^^^ 
part  in  the  work  so  as  to  stimulate  them  by  example,  ^-^^^ 
and  also  to  get  acquainted  with  them.  AH  inmates  on 
their  first  entry  are  set  to  labour  on  the  farm,  and, 
after  some  experience  has  been  gained  of  their  con- 
duct and  their  capacity,  they  are  either  retained  there 
or  are  employed  in  other  occupations.  _ 

"  There    are  various    workshops   where  tailoring,  Workshops, 
shoemaking,    smith's    work,    and    carpentering  are 
carried  on.    Only  men  brought  up  in  these  trades  work 

at  them.  . 

"  The  guiding  principle  of  the  management  us  to  Q^ying 
'  improve  the  land  by  man,  and  man  by  the  land,   principle  of 
The  first  of  these  objects,  at  any  rate,  is  secured  m  management, 
a  conspicuous  degree.    A  huge  marsh  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  fertile  farm,  traversed  by  newly-con- 
structed roads,  and  supplied  with  sufficient  buildings. 
More  and  more  ground  has  been  reclaimed  each  year, 
and   while  the  peat  extracted'  has  been  sold  at  satis-  liedamation 
factory  prices,  the  soil,  by  scientific  treatment  ana  ^^^^^  improve- 
fthe  abundant  use  of  chemical  manures,  has   been  ^.g^^  of  th« 
made  to  produce  abundant  crops.    The  original  price  i^^d. 
paid  for  the  land  by  the  canton  was  £29,710.  _ 
trustworthy  estimia'te  of  the  present  value  can  be  given, 
but  il  ls  noticeable  that  the  sales  of  farm  produce  in 
the  three  yeans,  1901-2-3,  are  about  double  what  thej 
were  in  1896-7-8,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup-  EgtatjU^h- 
pose  that  the  worth  of  the  estate  has  been  rais^  m  „ent  self- 
rrorm3Pondincr  degree.    Without  reckoning  interest  ^^  j^ 
Sn  Sirfi^sfcapital  Sutlay,  the  establishment  .s  really 
self  supporting.    It  is  true  that  the  canton  makes  an 

rti  Tat' m^^  ^T.::^t^4^i  f(^- 

^LSl\:C  of  buildings  (all  elated  ^^^^^^^l^X^l 
tu?s°'oi  ^v^o^s^x^er  rSork  of 

W  been  brought  und.n-  cultivataon.  The  amount  of 
Sur  then  ?^uired  wilil  d^^pend  upon  the  crops 
aro^vn  and  if,  2  is  proi^osed,  vegetables  are  produced 
tn  considerable  quantities  on  land  emp^ed  for 

<:tock  raisine  the  additional  work  involved  will  taice 
tt  placS  of'that  which  has  been  devoted  to  drainage^ 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  anticipate  that  even 
in  the  altered  circumstances,  the  establishment  wi  l 
require  any  substantial  contribution  from  public  funds 
for  its  continued  maintenance." 

58  Since  Mr  Preston  Thomas  made  the  above  state- 
ment I  have  reason  to^  believe  that  his  anticipations 
have  'been  more  than  fulfilled.  The  colony,  economi- 
cally at  least,  is  such  a  success  as  to  lead  me  to  hope 
that  with  better  land,  experiments  of  a  similar  kind 
would  be  attended  with  even  more  important  results 

59.  On  the  question  of  cost,  the  late  Sir  Walter  Salvation 
Besant  after  a  visit  to  our  colony  at  Hadleigh,  which  Army  colony 
was  established  rather  for  restoring  "  unemployables    at  Hadleigh . 
than  for  finding  work  for  the  reputable  unemployed, 
made  some  very  appropriate  remarks.    "  Every  man, 
he  wrote,  "who  does  not  work  lives  on  the  labours  of  bir  \\  alter 
other  men.    If  a  wastrel  of  London  streets  devours  Besant  s 
and  consumes  and  uses  up,  one  way  and  other,  in  a  oD.servatious. 
year,  at  least  £40  worth  of  food,  drink,  clothes,  light, 
fire,  and  shelter  he  ought  to  produce  by  his  own  work 
at  least  £60  worth  of  something  or  other ;  so  tliat  every 
such  idle  and  worthless  creature  is  a  dead  loss  to 
the  community  of  £100  a  year.  
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"  If  260  of  these  creatures  are  converted  from  ways 
of  waste  to  ways  of  carefulness^  there  is  a  saving  to 
the  community  of  £26,000  a  year  in  clear  money. 

"  Most  of  my  readers  will  agree  with  me,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  best  or  the  truest  estimate  of  the 
gain  to  the  community.  By  the  gain  or  rescue  of  one 
hundred  men— less  the  failures  who  were  quite  fallen, 
degraded,  and  apparently  hopeless — the  gain  to  the 
country  of  every  single  case  can  never  be  estimated, 
can  never  be  measured  by  any  standard  ;  it  is  the 
gain  of  an  example;  it  is  the  gain  of  children  hnd 
<yra.ndchildren — one  knows  not  how  far  and  wide  'he 
gain  may  reach — brought  up  in  honesty,  with  the 
example  of  honesty  and  temperance  ;  if  is  the  gain 
of  one  man  more  on  the  side  of  order ;  it  is  the  gain 
of  infinite  possibilities  in  the  direction  of  good  rather 
than  evil.  These  gains  can  never  be  set  down  in 
figures  or  estimated  by  dollars." 

CLASS  III. 

What  is  60.  The  unemployed — meaning  those  who  are  able  and 

meant  by  the  willing  to  work  but  unable  to  procure  it.  They  may 
unemployed,   generally  speaking  be  described  as  working  men  and 

women  of  good  repute  out  of  work. 
Causes  of  61.  I  need'  not  occupy  much  time  in  enumerating 

anemploy-  what  I  consider  are  the  principal  causes  which  lead  to 
ment.  periodical  displacements  of  labour.      The  causes  of 

unemployment  are  manifold.    Some  are  totally  beyond 
the  foresight  and  control  of  any  Government. 
Financial  62.  For  example,  financial  crises.    That  which  origi- 

crises.  nated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  few  months 

ago  brought  about  not  only  a  serious  shrinkage  of 
money  there,  the  suspension  of  banks  and  many  bank- 
ruptcies, but  it  also  disturbed  the  money  market  here 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  no  disturbance 
in  the  money  market  can  occur  without  the  labour 
market  being  also  affected.  The  crisis  in  America 
caused  a  measure  of  unemployment  in  England  and 
elsewhere. 

War.  63.  War  is  another  cause  of  unemployment.    It  un- 

doubtedly releases  and  sends  in  circulation  a  large 
amount  of  'capital,  and  revives  trade  in  certain  direc- 
tions, but  the  waste  which  invariably  occurs  pro- 
duces an  eSect  similar  to  that  which  happens  when 
a  man  has  been  living  for  some  time  beyond  his  in- 
come. He  has  to  reduce  his  expenditure  and  the 
people  who  depended  on  his  disbursements  become 
sufferers.  Moreover  it  also  leads  to  the  actual  des- 
truction of  capital  in  one  form  or  other  and  so  reduces 
the  spending  powers  of  the  community. 

64.  At  home  the  introduction  of  new  laws  intended 
ultimately  to  benefit  the  people  and,  it  may  be  to  raise 
the  standard  of  existence  and  comfort,  have  the  effect 
of  throwing  people  out  of  employment  for  a  time. 
Such  is  the  penalty  a  progressive  nation  has  to  pay 
for  reform,  and  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  avoided. 

65.  The  invention  of  labour-saving  machinery  often 
acts  in  a  similar  way. 

66.  Then  we  have  strikes,  bankruptcies,  the  gradual 
absorption  of  many  male  occupations  by  women,  bad 
harvests,  the  effect  that  tlie  seasons  have  upon  out- 
door occupations, and  the  inscrutable  tidal-like  rise  i  nd 
fall  in  trade  all  operating  against  the  regular  con- 
tinuity of  employment. 

67.  Now,  I  frankly  confess  to  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  ;  but  that  very  complexity  affords,  I  submit, 
a  ground  for  introducing  the  assistance  of  the  State 
in  dealing  with  it.  I  know,  of  course,  that  such 
assistance  must  be  most  carefully  safeguarded,  or  it 
may  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  difficulty  is,  no 
doubt,  in  many  of  its  aspects  an  economic  one,  but 
having  regard  to  some  of  the  causes  from  which  it 
springs  it  is  not  merely  economic,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  will  never  be  satisfactorily  solved  without 
some  degree  of  helpi  from  the  law  and  some  measure 
of  co-operation  from  the  State, 

68.  I  believe  the  distress  caused  by  want  of  employ- 
ment could  be  considerably  lessened  by  the  adoption  of 
the  following  plans:  — 

Compulsory  69.  Compulsory  Begistraiion  at  Local  Bureaux  both 
registration  bv  tliose  who  are  in  needi  of  employment  and  by  those 
of  both  who  seek  workers. 

eniployers  70.  At  present  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  at 

and  employes,  g^y  given  time  the  number  of  skilled  and  urskilled 
persons  out  of  work  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  discover, 
on  the  other,  where  and  what  extent  labour  is  in 
demand. 
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71.  There  is  no  national  Labour  Exchange,  while  Deft's  of 
local  and  many  voluntary  Labour  Bureaux  have  be-  presa 
come  a  delusion  and  a  snare.    Registrations  are  dupli-  systi.  , 
cated,  and  exaggerated  statements  as  to  the  number  of  1 
the  distressed  follow  with  corresponding  disturbing       j  H 
effects  on  the  public  mind.  | 

72.  Then,  again.  Municipal  Labour  Bureaux,  for  the  The  ksenl 
lack  of  compulsory  registration  on  both  sides,  are  not  BunUnc 
in  a  position  to  bring  the  needs  of  capital  and  labour  able  Uro 
together.  We  simply  muddle  through  both  normal  and  capii|andi 
abnormal  periods  of  distress,  the  unemployed  being  |^bo 
driven  to  wander  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  work,  •'"S^  «• 
and  the  employers  mainly,  and  often  vainly,  relying 
upon  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  or  voluntary 
applications  at  the  gates  to  meet  their  needs. 

73.  Without  elaborating  the  details  I  suggest  the  Ado] 
adaptation  of  the  Continental  system  of  labour  regis  Conttnta 
tration  for  this  country.  systE] 

Roughly  stated  my  plan  is — - 

(a)  To  compel  all  able-bodied  men  generally  who  All  j; 
are  out  of  work  for  more  than  a  week  to  register  outo 
personally  on  forms  provided   for  the  purpose,  be  co 
giving  particulars  of  age,  occupation,  where  last  re;i'.er. 
employed,  and  whether  prepared,  if  the  authorities  ' 
will  grant  facilities  to  travel,  to  go  to  places  at  a 
distance  where  their  particular  class  of  labour  isi 
in  demand. 

(6)  To  compel  all  employers  of  labour  to  make  a  Allei  i 
weekly  return  to  the  Local  Bureau  of  the  number  to  nii 
of  their  employees  actually  at  work  and  how  many  vveek 
new  hands',  if  any,  they  are  in  immediate  need  retur, 
of,  and  whether  they  desire  the  aid  of  the  Bureau 
to  fill  these  vacancies. 

Such  a  return  should  also  specify  the  divisions 
of  labour. 

(c)  To  affiliate  the  Local  Bureaux  with  the 
National  Labour  Exchange,  so  that  the  entire  facts 
relating  to  unemployment  may  be  tabulated  and 
the  local  authorities  be  kept  regularly  informed  of 
the  districts  to  be  avoided,  and  those  which  they 
may  recommend  to  applicants  for, work. 

74.  With  such  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
authority,  it  would  be  possible,  as  I  have  hinted,  for 
that  authority  to  bring  the  requirements  of  capital 
and  labour  together  at  least  in  a  greater  degree  than 
is  the  case  at  present. 

75.  How  far  it  would'  be  possible  for  local  authorities 
to  assist  the  unemployed  in  finding  work  outside  the 
area  of  their  jurisdiction  is  a  question  which  I  need 
not  here  discuss,  though  I  would  point  out  that  the 
principle  for  enabling  authorities  to  do  so  to  the 
extent  of  assisting  unemployed  persons  to  migrate  and 
emigrate  has  already  been  accepted  by  the  Legislature 
in  the  Unemployed'  Workmen  Act  of  1905. 

76.  But  when  you  have  registered  the  forces  of  capi- 
tal and  labour  in  the  manner  described,  or,  in  fact,  by 
any  other  scheme,  there  will  remain,  I  fear,  a  serious 
amount  of  unemployment  accompanied,  of  course,  by 
a  want  of  wages — ^and  on  the  heels  of  that  calamity 
follows  want  of  bread — and  then  slowly,  but  surely,  in 
too  many  instances  come  starvation  or  vice  and  crime. 

77.  There  is  ho  doubt  that,  here  and  there,  some  of 
the  idle  and  loafing  classes  who  prefer  tO'  live  on  the 
relief  supplied  by  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  and  the 
doles  of  the  charitable  rather  than  earn  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow  will  always  succeed  in  attaching 
themselves  to  the  ranks  of  the  bona-fide  unemployed. 
If,  however,  my  suggestion  to  establish  Compulsory 
Labour  Colonies  were  adopted,  these  would  S'Oon  be 
raduced  to  a  very  small  numb3r,  and  the  brand  deserved 
by  the  few  ought  not  to  be  indiscriminately  stamped 
on  the  many  who  are  unemployed  owing  to  the  lack 
of  employment. 

78.  Work.  The  question  now  arises  how  we  shall 
provide  work  for  this  unfortunate  surplus  and  thereby 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  ranks  of  tlie  un- 
employable. 

79.  The  higher  grade  of  skilled  workmen  might  on 
the  whole  be  safely  left  to  a  system  of  insurance 
against  unemployment,  which  should  be  supplied  by 
their  respective  trade  combinations.  Except  in  the 
case  of  prolonged  strikes,  which  result  in  depleted 
funds  and  consequent  misery,  these  protective  associa- 
tions might  be  expected  to  prevent  their  members 
becoming  a  charge  on  the  State. 

80.  The  unemployed  problem,  and  especially  that 
aspect  of  it  with  which  the  Poor  Law  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned, is  mainly  caused  by  unskilled  labourers,  and  it 
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is  to  this  class  that  we  must  principally  address  our- 
selves. I  think  that  extended  powers  with  proper  safe- 
guards sliould  be  conferred  on  local  authorities  to 
enable  them  to  make  temporary  provision  in  the  shape 
of  work  for  the  unemployed  when  a  state  of  general 
unemployment  is  found  to  exist  in  a  community. 

81.  The  responsibility  for  mitigating  distress  rests  to 
some  extent  at  present  on  the  local  authority,  and  if 
we  are  to  grapple  in  dead  earnest  with  the  unemployed 
problem,  it  seems  to  me  'that  ultimately  we  must  look 
to  a  Statutory  authority  to  set  in  motion  the  necessary 
machinery. 

82.  It  is  important  that  we  should  be  clear  as  to  the 
principles  which  should  determine  relief  in  the  shape 
of  work  for  the  unemployed,  and  I  venture  to  submit 
the  following  conclusions  :  — 

(a)  Tliat  every  man  who  is  able  to  work  should 
be  enabled  to  work,  and  that  at  some  form  of  re- 
munerative labour. 

83.  An:  opportunity  to  work  for  his  maintenance 
should  be  afiForJed  every  man,  and  if  he  cannot  find  it 
by  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers  and  energy,  and  is 
thereby  placed  in  a  condition  of  want,  the  community 
should  step  in  throusjh  its  constituted  authority  and 
provide  him  ^vith  work. 

(h)  That  the  work  so  provided  should  be  of  a 
character  likely  to  prove  of  value  tO'  the  com- 
munity. 

(c)  That  the  rate  of  remuneration  to  the  worker 
should  be  fixed  below  that  ordinarily  paid  for  the 
kind  of  labour  offered. 

((/)  That  the  responsibility  for  fixing  this  price 
should  devolve  on  the  lo'cal  authority,  which 
should  take  into  account,  of  course,  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  area  within  their  jurisdiction. 

84.  The  rate  for  one  class  of  labour  in  Birmingham 
during  a  period  of  distress  might  be  higher  or  lower, 
as  local  circumstances  might  determine,  than  that 
fixed  under  similar  conditions  at  Newcastle. 


at 
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(t)  That  payment  at  the  rate  thus  fixed,  should 
be  made  according  to  the  amount  of  the  work 
done,  and  that  only. 

85.  Without  such  safeguards  the  unskilled  in  partial 
employment  might  be  tempted  to  get  out  of  the  same 
by  some  means  and  throw  themselves  on  relief  works. 

86.  I  am  absolutely  opposed,  in  the  interests  of  all 
parties  concerned,  to  the  fixing  of  an  attractive  price 
for  labour  carried  on  under  these  abnormal  conditions. 

87.  Where  the  value  of  the  work  done  is  inadequate 
if  to  the  needs  of  the  worker,  and  it  is  thought  expedient 

by  to  pay  more  than  is  earned,  such  payment  should  be 
m.  debited  to  the  worker  as  a  grant  in  aid  or  as  a  loan, 
the  latter  to  be  recoverable  by  the  local  authority,  in 
the  event  of  the  worker  being  considered  able  to  pay 
in  the  future,  within  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  local 
authority. 

)f  (f)  That  the  selection  of  work  be  left  entirely 

"k  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority.    In  one  place 

■o  it  may  be  deemed  best  to  manufacture  goods  so  as 

to  fit  the  capacity  and  habits  of  the  local  un- 
employed. In  another  place  the  local  authority 
may  decide  upon  the  repair  of  roads,  making  foot- 
paths, planting  trees,  building  sea  walls,  re- 
claiming land,  the  creation  of  parks,  etc. 
ot  ('/)  That  where  articles  are  produced,  however, 

either  by  machinery  or  hand  labour,  they  shall 
not  be  put  in  the  open  market  at  prices  lower 
than  the  prevailing  trade  figure — in  other  words, 
there  must  be  no  under-selling. 

88.  I  believe  the  wider  application  of  these  measures 
will  set  in  motion  a  vast  body  of  unskilled  labour, 
which  really,  after  all,  contributes  two-thirds  to  the 
unemployed  problem. 

89.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  obvious  advantages 
that  such  an  arrangement  wouldi  bring  to  their  depen- 
dents, as  well  as  to  the  landlord,  shopkeeper,  artisan, 
and  the  rates. 

90.  I  am  compelled,  however,  by  the  loric  of  experi- 
ence to  admit  that,  even  given  the  most  vigorous  action 
by  local  authorities  in  all  the  directions  above  indi- 
cated, there  will  still  be  a  surplus  of  the  people  un- 
providerl  with  work.  I  proceed  then  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion for  dealing  with  that  surplus,  by  means  of 
emigration. 

91.  Emi{irafion. — By  emigration  I  do  not  mean  the 
imperfect  and  unsystematic  effort  which,  in  the  past 
has  so  often  led  to  disappointment  and  misery. 


ket 


92.  For  instance,  no  one  can  condemn  more  than  I 
do  the  indiscriminate  transfer  of  men  and  women  to 
another  country  where,  on  landing,  they  are  left  in 
their  ignorance  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence become  only  too  often  a  prey  to  unpiincipled 
people,  and  ultimately  a  source  of  perplexity  and 
expense  to  the  new  community. 

93.  Neither  do  I  mean  the  exjoortation  of  a  class  more 
or  less  composed  of  the  refuse  of  the  community, 
whether  vicious  and  criminal,  or  shiftless  and  wastrel. 

94.  The  recent  experiences  of  some  public  authori-  y^^yi^g 
ties  who  have  engaged  in  emigration  work  would  show,  jnethods  of 
I  think,  the  unwisdom  of  sending  abroad  large  parties  some  public 
of  one  claKS,  and  leaving  them  practically  without  after  authorities, 
care  in  the  way  of  advice  or  help. 

95.  As  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  our  agen-  Salvation 
cies  in  this  country  have  during  the  last  three  or  four  Army  enii- 
years  selected'  and  transferred  over  30,000  people  from  gration  over 
the  British  Isles,  and  successfully  settled  them,  mostly  30,000  in  4 
in  Canada.  The  number  of  "  disappointments"  does  not  J^^^'^- 
amount  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  total.    The  repayment  of  Di.sanDoint- 
moneys  advanced  from  our  funds  to  assist  the  emigrants  ments  under 
is  being  made  in  a  measure  which  is  gratifying  and  i  pej-  cent, 
the  authorities  in  Canada  ask  us  to  send  more  emi- 
grants of  the  same  character.    The  vast  majority  of  Repayment 
those  sent  out  were  either  out  of  employment  here  or     loans  to 
in  work  which  was  so  uncertain  that  we  had  little  emigrants 
hesitation  in  advising  them  to  emigrate.  ' 

96.  The   organisation  of  the   Salvation  Army   has  Unique 
placed  lis  in  a  position  peculiarly  favourable  to  regu-  qualifications 
lating    this    work.      Our    agents    are    scattered    all  of  Salvation 
over   the  world',   and   it  is  their  business  to  keep  Army  for 

in    close    touch    with    the    conditions    which    affect  emigration 
the    supply    and    demand    of    labour.    This    has  '^^'O'^^- 
enabled   us   to  guide  the  emigrant  without  delay  to  Conducted 
the  district  where  there  was  the  greatest  need  for  parties, 
his  labour,  and  to  afford  him  advice,  assistance,  and 
sympathy  which  have  proved  of  real  service.  Our 
arrangements  have  included  the  provision  of  conductors 
to  travel  with  the  parties  from  the  port  of  embarkation 
to  the  port  of  landing,  where  each  emigrant  is  intro- 
duced to  other  officers,  who  have  been  previously  ad- 
vised of  the  needs  and  qualifications  of  the  persons  p  , 
composing  the  party.    It  is  the  business  of  these  recep- 
tion  officers  to  find  work  for  the  new  arrivals. 

97.  By  special  arrangement  we  have  also  secured 
the  entire  accommodation  on  certain  Atlantic  steamers, 
and  have  thus  been  able  to  guard  against  intoxicating  ^^dinw^''^'^*^^ 
drinks  and  other  evils  common  on  ocean  passages.  °' ' 

98.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  voyage  in  these 
cases  to  place  before  each  emigrant  various  open-  Choice 
ings  for  settlement,  with  the  result  that  each  man  and  allowed  a.s 
woman  has  left  the  ship  fully  instructe-d  for  his  or  her  '^^  possible 
destination,  and  with  the  definite  assurance  of  a  parti- 
cular situation,  or  employment,  to  some  extent  of  his 

or  her  own  selection.  The  Law 

99.  Now  I  submit  that  the  law  should  include  in  its  should  make 
system  fuller  provision  for  the  emigration  to  other  parts  fuller 

of  the  Empire  of  that  surplus  of  respectable  labour  for  provision  for 
which  employment  cannot  be  found  at  home.  ernigratioH 

of  surplus 

100.  The  principle  involved  m  such  transfer  has  long  population, 
been  adtmitted,  for  since  1848  guardians  have  been  em-  The  principle 
powered  to  expend  a  limited  amount  of  money  "  in  or  already  ad- 
about  the  emigration  of  poor  persons."    In  this  con-  mitted 
nection  I  would  refer  in  addition  to  the  Unemployed  Crofters  Acts 
Workmen  Act  of  1905,  to  the  Crofters  Acts,  and  to  the  Irish  Con- 
work  which  is  being  accomplished  by  the  Congested  gested  Dis- 
Districts  Board  in  Ireland.    There  cannot  be,  I  sug-  ,  ^ 
gest,  any  serious  difference  in  principle  between  the  fg^gj^^g 
transfer  and  settlement  of  men  from  one  part  of  the  i^gt^ygen 
country  to  another,  and  their  transfer  and  settlement  transfer  from 
from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another.                     one  part  of 

101.  My  view  is  t  hat  the  authority  responsible  for  the  kingdom  to 
poor  should  itself  be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  make  another,  and 
provision  for  dealing  with  the  particular  class  we  are  from  one  part 
now  considering.    At  any  rate,  the  work  should  not  be  of  the  Empire 
left  to  inexperienced  persons,  societies  or  bodies  who  to  another, 
with  the  very  best  intentions  often  fail  in  their  efforts, 

because  they  have  not  the  experience  necessary  for  Work  to  be 
selecting  the  right  kind  of  people  for  transference  nor  .skilfully  done 
the  machinery  to  provide  adequate  oversight  during  by  the  State 
the  journey,  and,  more  important  still,  cannot  give  itself  if  neces- 
that  after  care  in  the  early  days  of  settlement  which  is  sary. 
so  vital  to  success. 

102.  I  suggest  that  such  emigration  could  not  but  Beneficial 
be  beneficial  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  may  be  from  all 
considered.  Ppi^ts  of 

(a)  It  must  be  beneficial  for  the  Empire  at  large,  por^'jjg 
No  one  in  his  senses  would  contend  that  it  is  in  Empire  at 
the  interests  of  the  British  Empire  that  its  most  large. 
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fertile  possessions  should  be  the  home  of  every 
nationality  but  oar  own. 

It  has  been,  and  is,  no  small  matter  of  concern 
with  many  statesmen  who  have  discussed  the  sub- 
ject with  me,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  that 
aliens  in  blood  and  sentiment  may  so  easily  out- 
number the  Anglo-Saxon  communities. 

Surely  those  who  have  any  regard  for  tbe  per- 
manence of  our  race  and  the  continued  prosperity 
of  this  Empire  must  see  the  enormous  advantages 
which  accrue  from  a  wise  and  careful  emigration. 

(b)  The  country  would  be  benefited.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  presence  in  any  community  of  a 
class  which  produces  nothing  and  the  members  of 
which  are  from  time  to  time  in  one  form  or  other 
a  charge  upon  the  producers  is  a  serious  evil. 

The  United  Kingdom  ias  a  whole  would  benefit 
by  their  transfer,  for  not  only  would  it  be  a  direct 
advantage  that  they  should  become  self-supporting 
elsewhere,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  their 
location  in  some  other  part  of  the  Empire  would 
create  a  market  for  the  ns  of  their  fellow 

workers  left  in  the  home  country. 

(c)  It  must  be  in  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  to 
receive  a  working  population.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  say  anything  in  support  of  such  a  proposi- 
tion. It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  Colonies 
are  capable  of  assimilating  practically  unlimited 
numbers  of  the  right  class  of  immigrants,  and 
every  family  .adds  to  the  strength  and  wealth  of 
the  whole. 

(d)  Such  emigration  must  be  beneficial  to  the 
emigrants  themselves.  Here  they  suffer  from  the 
uncertainty  of  casual  employment,  or  from  the 
misery  and  wretchedness  of  absolute  want.  Here, 
if  they  cannot  obtain  work,  the  community,  in 
one  form  or  other,  must  support  them  in  idleness, 
to  the  ultimate  loss  of  tlliat  self-reliance  which  is 
so  important.  Here  they  are  not  wanted,  and  pre- 
sently they  become  the  prey  of  discontent  and 
often  come  under  the  influence  of  predatory  doc- 
trines, or  are  exposed  ito  temptations  which  have  a 
more  lamentable  effect  upon  them  because  of  the 
conditions  into  which  they  have  fallen.  There 
tliey  are  welcome  and  find  immediate  employment, 
and  are  absorbed  into  the  community  in  a  healthy 
and  natural  way,  to  become  citizens  of  repute. 

103.  I  believe  that,  under  suitable  conditions,  a  large 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  cost  of  such  emigration 
ais  I  here  advise  would  be  recovered  from  the  emigrants 
after  their  settlement. 
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108.  Surely  one  of  the  saddest  sights  to  be  met  with 
under  our  present  civilisation  is  that  of  little  children,  "^^^ 
dirty,  verminous,  thinly  clad,  poorly  fed,  weak  and  '^^^ 
stunted  in  growth,  being  left  to  themselves  or  being 
dragged  about  the  country  in  all  weathers  by  parents 
who  have  practically  lost  all  sense  of  decency  and 
parental  responsibility.  It  is  inevitable  that  such 
children  will  join  the  ranks  of  the  indolent,  the  vicious, 
and  the  criminal.  I  maintain  that  the  State  should 
come  in  with  a  stronger  hand  than  it  has  yet  exerted 
and  say,  "  this  shall  not  be  allowed  to  continue." 

109.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  attitude  of  the  Govern-  Chiljen's 
ment  on  the  general  question  of  children  to  believe  that 
legislation  calculated  to  reach  this  end  may  now  be 
obtained.    The  Children's  Bill  at  present  before  Parlia-  j 
ment,  with  its  provision  for  establishing  Juvenile  Courts  j 
and  desirable  improvements  in  existing  laws,  is  a  grati-  ; 
fying  sign  of  the  times.  j 

110.  The  Salvation  Army  carries  on  a  widel]^xtended  Ch.llen  c 
work  among   women  whoi  have  been  betrayed    and  betr  ed 
ruined,  and  my  officers  engaged  in  that  rescue  work  wonii. 
advocate  the  following  important  amendments  to  the)  } 
present  Bastardy  Acts  :  —  ' 

(a)  A  more  humane  treatment  of  the  mother.  Amsilme 

(b)  The  allowance  to  the  mother  for  the  support  in  oiiBas 
of  her  child  to  be  fixed  with  some  refeirenc©  totardi\ct 
the  income  and  circumstances  of  the  father  of  the  advc  ted 
child,  and  to  be  further  secured  on  behalf  of  the 
child  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  mother.  | 

(c)  Provide  for  drastic  punishment  where  the 
father  of  a  child,  as  is  now  so  often  the  case, 
fails  to.  meet  a  maintenance  order.  | 

111.  Amendments  framed  on  these  general  lines 
would,  I  think,  prevent  the  destruction  of  many  ille- 
gitimate children. 

112.  My  experience  leads  me  to  suggest  that  the  Pow^to 
authority  should  have  power  to  send  to  a  well-regulated  send  rls 
rescue  home,  at  the  public  cost,  any  young  woman  and  m 
seeking  relief  who  in  their  opinion  was  a  fit  subject  '^p® 
for  such  a  home,  and  in  the  case  of  unmarried  women 

who  enter  a  State-maintained  infirmary  for  a  second 
confinement  provision  should  be  made  for  their  being 
placed  in  a  rescue  home  and  being  maintained  there, 
with  a  view  to  reformation,  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
two  years. 


CLASS  IV. 

104.  The  Children.— It  is  now  so  generally  accepted 
that  the  education  and  physical  development  of  child- 
ren, especially  of  the  poor,  degraded,  vagrant,  and 
criminal  classes,  constitutes  one  of  the  important  diuties 
of  the  State,  that  the  suggestions  I  submit  do  not 
involve  any  seiious  departure  from  the  principles  upon 
which  recent  legislation  on  behalf  of  children  has  been 
founded. 

105.  Just  as  I  believe  that  the  compulsoiy  registra- 
,  tion  of  the  unemployed,  the  granting  of  larger  powers 

to  the  local  authority  for  dealing  with  abnormal  periods 
of  distress,  and  the  steady  operation  of  a  properly- 
organised  system,  of  emigration  would  prevent  the 
manufacture  of  the  pauper  class,  so  I  am  equally 
persuaded  that  wider  measures  than  those  at  present 
in  force  for  the  reclamation  of  the  children  of  vagrants, 
confirmed  drunkards,  and  criminals  will  be  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  State. 

106.  Looked  at  from  any  standpoint — whether  eco- 
nomic or  moral,  from  the  individual  point  of  view  or 
from  that  of  the  community — the  measures  I  have  in 
mind  would  be  a  great  gain.  Money  wisely  spent  on  the 
child  in  the  formation  of  a  healthy  body,  brain,  and 
character  must  prove  in  the  long  run  a  remunerative 
investment. 

Financial  107.  If,  as  has  been  recently  stated  on  high  authority, 

value  of  good  a  child  at  birth  is  worth  £5  to  the  State,  and  a  skilled 
citizens  mechanic  at  25  is  worth  £200,  then  it  is  obviously  to  the 

interest  of  the  country  that  a  child  who  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  pauper,  thief,  hooligan  or  unemployable 
should  be  rescued. 
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113.  I  would  strongly  urge  with  reference  to  all 
children  (the  blind  and  imbecile  as  well  as  the  able- 
bodied)  coming  under  the  control  of  the  State  that 
every  reasonable  effort  should  be  made  to  instruct  them 
in  some  useful  handicraft  or  manual  labour,  even  if 
they  are  not  apprenticed  to  some  trade.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  both  cruel  and  wasteful  to  comped  the  children 
of  the  poor  to  spend  the  most  valuable  years  of  life 
in  acquiring  book-knowledge  to  the  neglect  of  that 
training  which  will  best  fit  them  to  succeed  in  the  ' 
form  of  labour  upon  which  their  very  existence  must 
depend  in  the  future. 

114.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  Succf|oi 
girls  who  have  left  Industrial  schools  during  the  last  Indufjal 
three  years,  and  86  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  are  now  in  Sclio(| 
permanent  employment.  It  is  submitted  that  the  money 
spent  on  thes®  children  has  been  a  good  investment, 

for  if  it  had  not  been  spent,  the  majority  of  them  | 
would  probably  have  cost  infinitely  more  tO'  maintain 
in  workhouses  cind  prisons. 
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115.  While  encouraging  "  boarding  out "  at  farms 
and  cottages  here,  I  would  suggest  the  granting  of 
extended  powers  to  the  authorities  to  provide  not  appro  : 
merely  the  means  for  the  emigration  to  British 
Colonies  but  also  the  maintenance  and  training 
there  of  suitable  children. 


""lie.  I  have  recently  been  led  to  advocate  an  impor- 
tant change  in  the  working  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  promote  a  Bill  in  Parliament 
(a  copy  is  attached,  see  Appendix  No.  LVIII.  (A) ).  The 
Acts  are  only  a  partial  success,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  an  admitted  failure,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
(in  the  fiftieth  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Reformatory 
and  Industrial  Schools)  it  is  stated  that  "  as  reforming 
institutions  tlie  industrial  schools  may  claim  to  have 
been  successful,  but  as  preventive  institutions  m  the 
fullest  sense  their  good  work  has  been  neutralised  by 
the  lack  of  interest  in  them  displayed  by  the  local 
autliorities  as  a  whole." 
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j^n-  117.  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
iC  d-"  "The  Abandoned  Child,  a  plea  for  the  amendment  of 

the  Industrial  Schools  Acts  1866  and  1880,"  points 

out :  — 
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Under  the  Act  of  1866  "  any  person  "  may  bring 
a  child  under  14  years  found  begging,  wandering 
without  home  or  proper  guardianship,  destitute, 
having  parents  in  prison,  who  frequents  the  com- 
pany of  thieves,  or  who  lives  with  or  frequents  the 
company  of  prostitutes,  before  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  who  may  commit  such  child  to  an  Indus- 
trial School. 

(a)  Now,  it  is  proposed  (by  the  amending  Bill) 
to  make  it  a  duty  of  education  authorities,  and 
also  the  duty  of  the  police,  to  bring  such  child 
before  the  court.  The  court,  if  satisfied  on  inquiry 
that  it  is  expedient  to  deal  with  such  child  under 
the  proposed  Act,  shall,  instead  of  may,  as  at 
present,  order  him  to  be  sent  to  an  Industrial 
School.  The  provision  that  "  any  person "  may 
bring  the  child  still  remains. 

(6)  It  is  further  proposed  to  empower  magis- 
trates to  issue  search  warrants,  so  that  a  house  of 
ill-fame  may  be  entered,  and  a  child  searched 
for  and  removed  in  the  same  way  as  magistrates 
are  now  empowered  to  act  under  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  Act  (4  Edw.  7,  c.  15,  s.  10). 
This  provision  would  mainly  affect  brothels. 

(c)  At  present  education  authorities  are  not 
Dbliged  to  provide  school  accommodation. 

It  is  proposed  by  Section  3  of  the  Bill  to  make 
it  as  compulsory  on  the  education  authorities  to 
provide  Industrial  School  accommodation  when 
required  as  to  provide  elementary  schools. 

The  first  Schedule  to  the  Bill  shows  the 
ofiences  for  which  children  can  be  committed  to 
Industrial  Schools.  The  reasons  are  also  given 
for  the  proposed  amendments. 

118.  If  this  new  power  be  granted  by  Parliament, 
which  I  hope  may  be  the  case,  I  believe  that  some 
30,000  children  belonging  to  the  classes  enumerated 
may  be  rescued  from  their  appalling  surroundings  and 
placed  where  they  can  be  educated  and  brought  up  in 
habits  of  purity  and  industry. 

AUTHORITY  AND  COST. 

119.  I  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  offer  any  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  best  authority  for  carrying  out  such 
proposals  as  those  I  have  outlined.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  they,  or  any  important  part  of  them,  fehould  be 
adopted,  careful  consideration  would  be  given  to  that 
question  by  those  better  able  than  I  am  to  decide  the 
matter. 

■nt  120.  I  think  that  the  present  system  of  administer- 
it  of  ing  the  Poor  Law  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  It  is  costly, 
and  often  absurdly  slow  and  inadequate.  The  country 
has,  I  feel,  outgrown  it.  No  one  can  admire  more  than 
I  do  the  immense  amount  of  splendid  work  done  by 
guardians  of  the  poor,  but  I  doubt  very  much  df  its 
serious,  delicat'e,  and  costly  character  has  been  fully 
realised,  and  wTiether  it  has  always  been  in  iho  hands 
of  the  most  capable  class  of  citizens. 

121.  The  multiplication  of  Acts  of  Parliament  and  of 
Local  Government  Board  orders ;  the  unequal  system 
of  valuation  and  rating ;  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  relationships  and  obligations  of  one  union  to 
another  ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  Poor  Law  system, 
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by  its  refusal  to  consider  anything  but  destitution  as 
a  condition  of  relief,  to  foster  hypocrisy  and  fraud  ; 
have  all  made  the  work  of  the  guardians  extremely  and 
growingly  difficult — far  too  difficult,  in  fact,  for  such 
a  body  to  carry  out  effectively.  It  is  unquestionably 
■work  which  requires  the  highest  technical  skill,  com- 
bined with  the  wisdom,  patience,  and  sympathy  which 
only  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  can  supply. 

122.  As  to  the  cost  of  giving  effect  to  the  proposals  1  Proposal  sub- 
have  formulated,  I  do  not  put  them  forward  on  the  mitted  would 
grounds  of  present  economy.    I  do  not,  however,  con-  V^o\e  a  real 
sider  they  would  be  more  costly  than  the  present  economy, 
system,  even  in  the  initial  stages,  and  it  is  my  belief 

that  after  a  few   years   they   would   prove   a  great 
economy. 

123.  As  to  existing  buildings,  I  believe  tliat,  with  Use  of  exist- 
slight  alteration,  many  could  be  utilised  for  one  or  ing  buildings, 
other  of  the  purposes  to  which  I  have  made  reference. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

124.  I  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  make  one  observation 
of  a  general  character.  The  ethical  principle  which  1 
believe  to  govern  the  views  I  have  here  somewhat  hur- 
riedly and  crudely  set  out,  is  one  which  I  am  convinced 
cannot  in  our  civil  Life,  any  more  than  in  our  family 
or  our  commercial  or  our  national  affairs,  be  ignored 
with  impunity.  It  is  best  expressed  in  words  which  I 
quote  with  all  reverence  : — "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

125.  I  believe  that  the  working  out  of  that  principle 
as  between  the  community — representing  the  whole  of 
the  individuals  composing  it — and  the  poor,  vicious, 
and  less  fortunate  of  its  members,  is  most  likely  to  be 
successful  in  safeguarding  the  true  interests  of  the 
one,  and  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  other.  What 
is  bad  for  either  must  be  bad  for  both.  What  is  bene- 
ficial for  either  must  be  beneficial  for  both. 

126.  On  the  low  ground  of  self-interest  it  is  wise  that 
the  State  should  make  every  reasonable  provision  for 
the  aged,  the  sick,  the  defenceless,  and  the  workless, 
lest  their  neglect  become  a  danger  to  its  own  security. 
It  should  give  every  possible  opportunity  alike  by 
voluntary  and  by  compulsory  means,  for  the  reform  of 
the  idle,  the  vicious,  and  the  criminal,  if  only  because 
their  neglect  must  become  a  menace  of  moral  disorder 
to  the  whole  people. 

127.  And  it  is  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  eco- 
nomic  recovery  of  the  classes  which  so  largely  occupy 
the  attention  of  our  Poor  Law  system  can  only  be 
achieved  by  their  moral  recovery  that  I  urge  the  em- 
ployment of  the  means  I  have  here  indicated.  The 
whole  history  of  our  Poor  Laws  stretching  back  for  a 
thousand  years  or  more  testifies  to  the  truth  that  mere 
economic  changes  can  never  effect  the  economic  pros- 
perity of  the  dependent  poor.  Only  moral  forces — the 
touch  of  human  sympathy — the  light  of  truth — the  in-  . 
fluences  of  divine  grace — can  effect  that  moral  change 
which  is  the  foundation  of  their  economic  recovery. 
While  urging,  therefore,  the  organisation  by  the  State 
of  the  various  agencies  on  behalf  of  the  poor  to  which  1 
have  here  alluded,  I  confess  that  I  have  little  hope  of 
their  success  in  dealing  effectively  with  many  of  the 
problems  before  us  unless  they  be  worked  with  true 
sympathy  and  with  the  full  recognition  that  society" 
has  an  intellectual,  an  ethical  and  a  religious,  as  well 
as  an  economic  work  to  do  for  all  who  seek  its  shelter 
or  its  aid. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LVIIl.  (A). 

Handed  in  hy  General  Booth. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  with  Keference  to  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  1666  and  1880 
and  Proposing  a  Bill  to  compel  Education  Authorities  to  provide  Industrial  School  Accommodation. 


I.— Main  Featukes  or  the  Proposed  Bill. 

1.  Under  the  Act  of  1866  "  any  person  "  may  bring 
a  child  under  14  years  coming  within  any  of  the 
descriptions  set  out  in  the  repealed  sections  on  page 
4  of  the  draft  Bill. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  it  the  duty  of  education 
authorities  and  also  the  duty  of  the  police  to  bring 
such  child  before  the  court.  The  provision  that  "  any 
person "  may  bring  the  child  still  remains.  The 
court,  if  satisfied  on  inquiry  that  it  is  expedient  to  deal 
with  such  child  under  the  propO'Sed  Act,  shall,  instead 
oi  may,  as  at  present,  order  him  to  be  sent  to  an  in- 
'dustrial  school.  This  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the 
court  to  exercise  their  discretion,  but  leaves  them  still 
discretion. 

.  2.  It  is  proposed  to  empower  magistrates  to  issue 
search  warrants,  so  that  a  house  may  be  entered  and 
a  child  searched  for  and  removed  in  the  same  way  as 
magistrates  have  power  to  do  at  the  present  time 
Tinder  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  (4 
Edw.  7.  c.  15.  s.  10).  This  would  mainly  apply  to 
Tjrothels. 

3.  At  present  education  authorities  are  not  obliged 
to  provide  industrial  school  accommodation. 

It  is  proposed  by  Section  3  of  the  Bill  to  make  it  as 
compulsory  on  the  education  authorities-  tO'  provide  in- 
dustrial school  accommodation  as  to  provide  elemen- 
tary schools. 

The  first  schedule  to  the  Bill  shows  the  offences  for 
"which  children  can  be  committed  to  industrial  schools. 
'The  reasons  are  given  in  the  margin  of  the  Bill  for  the 
proposed  amendments. 

The  sections  under  the  present  Acts,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  repeal,  will  be  found  following  the  second 
schedule,  on  page  4  of  the  Bill. 

II. — Arguments  and  Facts. 

Among  the  really  beneficent  Acts  which  have  been 
put  on  the  Statute  Book  on  behalf  of  children  are  the 
Industrial  School  Acts  of  1866  and  1880.  These  Acts 
aimed  at  the  rescue  of  children  who  were  in  danger 
of  becoming  vagrants  or  thieves,  or  having  their  morals 
corrupted. 

The  working  of  the  Acts,  however,  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  they  are  not  put  into 
operation  at  all,  and  in  those  parts  where  some  indus- 
trial school  work  is  done,  that  work  does  not,  in  our 
judgment,  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  to  put  the  Acts  into  opera- 
tion is  that  there  is  no  compulsion  on  the  local  authori- 
ties to  provide  industrial  school  accommodation.  A 
magistrate  may  think  it  is  in  the  interests  of  a  child, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  State  that  it  should  be  saved 
from  becoming  a  vagrant,  pauper,  thief,  or  prostitute, 
but  the  child  cannot,  of  course,  be  placed  in  an  in- 
dustrial school  unless  the  local  authorities  provide 
such  a  school.  Free  education  (at  great  expense),  free 
meals,  free  medical  inspection,  and  (in  many  tovms) 
free  clothes,  are  worse  than  thrown  away  on  thousands 
of  children  who,  because  of  the  apathy  of  the  local 
authorities,  grow  up  under  the  most  harmful  condi- 
tions. 


If,  as  has  been  recently  stated  on  good  authority,  a 
child  at  birth  is  worth  £5  to  the  State,  and  a  skilled 
mechanic  at  twenty-five  is  worth  £200  to  the  State, 
then  it  is  obviously  to  the  interest  of  the  country  that 
a  child  who  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  pauper,  thief, 
hooligan,  or  unemployable,  should  be  rescued  so  as  to 
make  it  an  asset  instead  of  a  burden.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  mentioned  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  who  have  left  industrial  schools  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  86  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  are  now  in 
permanent  employment.  It  is  submitted  that  the 
money  spent  on  these  children  has  been  a  good  invest- 
ment, and  if  it  had  not  been  spent  the  majority  of 
them  would  probably  have  cost  infinitely  more  to  keep 
in  workhouses  and  prisons. 

Investigations  into  the  working  of  the  Acts  have  been 
made  in  most  of  the  large  centres  of  population  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  figures  of  industrial  school  com- 
mittals supplied  by  the  cities  and  towns  visited  show 
clearly  the  need  for  a  more  efficient  and  systematic 
carrying  out  of  the  law. 

London,  although  far  from  perfect,  has  always  been 
to  the  front  in  this  respect,  and  ever  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1856  has  supported  a  staff  of  industrial 
school  officers.  According;  to  last  reports,  London 
sent  to  industrial  schools  752  children  ;  Liverpool,  with 
about  one-seventh  of  the  population  of  London,  sent 
616 ;  while  Manchester  and  Salford,  with  a  combined 
population  of  nearly  80,000  more  than  Liverpool,  sent 
about  100,  or  one-sixth  the  number  of  Liverpool ;  Bir- 
mingham sent  120,  Glasgow  165,  and  Edinburgh  only 
21 ;  while  in  many  districts  absolutely  nothing  was 
done. 

The  majority  of  education  authorities  in  the  country 
allege  that  their  work  begins  and  ends  with  seeing 
that  children  go  to  school.  If  they  come  to  school 
clean  and  properly  clothed,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
school  attendance  officers  to  inquire  into  their  habits 
or  surroundings  outside  the  school. 

The  police,  on  the  other  hand,  say  their  work  is  to 
detect  and  punish  crime,  and  to  prevent  it,  and  not  to 
rescue  children  who  have  committed  no  crime.  The 
consequence  is  that  many  thousands  of  children  are 
allowed  to  become  criminals,  paupers,  and  prostitutes, 
because  it  :b  no  one's  business  to  rescue  them.  It  is 
true  the  Act  says  :  "  Any  person  may  bring,"  but  it  is 
very  seldom  that  any  private  individual  brings  a  child 
before  the  court.  Few  people,  even  among  thcise 
interested  in  the  question,  know  of  their  powers  under 
the  Acts.  '  , 

It  is  submitted  that  it  ought  to  be  as  much  the  duty 
of  a  policeman  to  arrest  a  child  with  a  view  to  its  rescue 
from  certain  conditions,  as  to  arrest  a  drunken  man 
with  a  view  to  his  punishment ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
duty  of  an  attendance  officer  to  bring  before  the  court 
any  child  who  comes  under  the  descriptions  mentioned 
in  the  Act. 

Some  education  officials  are  zealous  in  the  work  of 
child  rescue,  others  simply  ignore  what  appears  to  be 
their  duty. 

There  are  two  cksies  of  children  who  are  practically 
untouched  by  the  present  Acts  : — 

1.  Children  on  tramp  with  their  parents. 

2.  Children  living  in  immoral  surroundings. 
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in'. — Children  on  Tkasip  with  theie  Pakents. 

As  to  the  former,  at  a  very  low  estimate  there  must 
be  at  least  5,000  who  are  wajideriug  with  their  parents 
from  town  to  town,  receiving  little  or  no  education, 
and  who  will,  in  their  turn,  grow  up  to  be  vagrants,  and 
possibly  criminals,  and  produce  another  generation  of 
their  kind. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  July,  1905,  a  census  was 
taken,  at  the  request  of  the  Vagrants  Committee,  by 
the  different  police  forces  in  England  and  Wales,  of 
persons  without  a  settled  home,  living  in  common 
lodging-houses  and  elsewhere,  but  not  in  casual  wards. 
62,212  persons  were  found  in  this  condition,  of  whom 
2,718  were  childi-en.  And  no  fewer  than  2,230  children 
were  received  in  the  casual  wards  of  Berkshire  in  1905 
according  to  a  return  obtained  by  the  chief  constable  of 
the  county.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  children 
might  have  been  in  all  the  twelve  casual  wards  in  Berk- 
shire during  the  year,  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  census  wae  taken  by  the  police  in  the  middle  of 
the  summer,  when  many  would  probably  be  sleeping 
out,  that  the  figures  given  by  them  do  not  include  the 
cliildren  in  casual  wardis,  and  that  Scotland  is  not  in- 
cluded, it  will  be  admitte-d  that  5,000  is  a  low  estimate. 

The  argument  usually  urged  by  the  local  authorities 
against  their  rescuing  these  children  is  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  their  own  districts.  Why  should  they 
pay  for  their  maintenance  ?  They  seem  to  forget  that 
if  they  get  tramps  from  other  districts,  such  otlier 
districts  get  tramps  from  theirs.  Some  local  authori- 
ties have  suggested  that  such  children  ought  to  be  paid 
for  entirely  by  the  Treasury  and  other  authorities 
have  suggested  that  the  only  way  of  doing  industrial 
school  work  effectually  is  that  all  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance should  be  borne  by  the  Treasury. 

.  rV. — ^Chiij)een  Living  in  Immoeal  Sueeoundings. 

With  regard  to  children  living  in  immoral  surround- 
ings, the  question  of  girls  need  only  be  strongly  empha- 
sised here,  because  while  it  is  bad  enough  for  boys  who 
are  brought  up  amid  such  surroundings,  it  is  much 
worse  for  girls,  who  in  the  nature  of  things  may  be 
expected  to  become  prostitutes. 

In  1906  only  995  girls  were  placed  in  industrial 
schools,  committed  for  all  the  offences  mentioned  in  the 
Act.  The  number  for  1905  was  847.  It  is  submitted 
that  these  figures  do  not  represent  probably  a  tenth 
of  the  number  of  girls  living  in  immoral  surroundings 
in  Great  Britain,  who  could  and  (in  tJie  interests  of  the 
community)  ought  to  be  rescued. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  the  exact  figures  of 
these  cases  from  the  education  authorities  in  the  places 
in  which  investigations  have  been  made,  but  a  fairly 
accurate  estimate  may  perhaps  be  made.  During  the 
three  months  ending  51st  December,  1906,  eight  girls 


were  committed  at  Livei-pool — say,  32  for  the  year — 
and  in  London,  during  1906,  31  were  committed,  making 
a  total  for  the  two  cities  of  63.  London  and  Liverpool 
togetlier  actually  send  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
children  sent  to  industrial  schools  in  Great  Britain. 
Basing  an  estimate  on  these  figures,  it  would  appear 
that  not  more  tlian  from  180  to  200  girls  are  rescued 
yearly  from  immoral  surroundings.  Investigations  all 
over  the  country  clearly  show  the  awful  surroundings 
of  thousands  of  children,  and  the  little  that  is  being 
done  for  their  rescue.  It  has  been  a  common  saying  by 
people  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  some  districts,  and 
working  among  children,  that  an  industrial  school  could 
be  tilled  with  girls  from  immoral  surroujidings  alone  in 
some  of  them. 

In  these  cases  also  the  eame  arguments  are  used 
by  the  police,  who  say  that  if  they  have  information 
about  a  brothel,  and  the  evidence  is  sufficient,  their 
business  primarily  is  to  raid  the  brothel  and  prose- 
cute the  keepers.  That  is  what  their  warrant  calls 
for  ;  the  rescue  of  children  is  a  secondary  consideration. 
They  may  be  rescued  if  there  ii5  industrial  school 
a/ccommodation.  Some  instances  have  been  mentioned 
of  children  going  to  the  workhouse  during  tlie  im- 
prisonment of  parents,  and  rejoining  them  when  they 
oome  out  of  priison.  The  police,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  the  Act  says  nothing  about 
a  brothel,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  a  child 
is  living  in  a  brothel  before  it  can  be  rescued.  Tliey 
act  merely  because  a  crime  has  been  committed,  and 
ought  to  be  punished. 

The  education  authorities  say,  with  respect  to 
cases  of  immoral  surroundings,  that  if  children  go  to 
school  regularly,  they  know  nothing  about  their  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  only  when  they  do  not  attend  that 
inquiries  are  made,  and  it  may  be  ascertaiiijed  then 
that  they  are  in  an  immoral  environment.  They  also 
st^te  that  they  have  not  the  men  or  the  time  at  their 
disposal  to  deal  effectively  with  these  cases,  which 
neoe^isariily  require  wiatcMng.  They  ^are,  therefore, 
usually  referred  to  tlie  police  or  to  some  voluntary 
society. 

Investigations  clearly  prove  that  the  Industrial 
School  Acts  have  very  largely  failed  in  their  purpose 
for*  the  reasons  given  above,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
the  only  remedy  for  the  present  condition  of  things 
is  that  it  should  be  made  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authorities  tO'  provide  industrial  school  accoan- 
modation.  The  cost  to  the  ratepayers,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  would  not  excieed  4s.  per  week  per 
child,  and  the  majority  of  authorities  freely  admit 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  and  more  profitable  for  the 
StaJte  to  spend  money  for  the  rescue  of  the  children 
than  to  provide  workhouses,  prisons,  reformatories, 
and  similar  institutions  for  those  who  are  allowed  to- 
become  failures  in  life. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  CHELSEA  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CHARITY 

ORGANISATION  SOCIETY. 


278,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

June  1st,  1908. 

Dear  Sir, 

My  Committee  desire  me  to  submit  the  enclosed 
tables  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
scheme  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  to  their  notice  was 
instituted  3^  years  ago  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
overlapping,  and  promotion  of  co-operation  amongst  the 
relief  agencies  in  Chelsea  and  the  procedure  is  as  follows. 
The  agencies  forward  monthly  or  weekly  lists  of  their 
cases  to  this  ofBce,  wdiere  they  are  compared,  and  if  the 
same  name  is  found  on  two  or  more  lists,  the  fact  is 
notified  to  those  agencies  upon  whose  lists  the  name 
appears. 


The  scheme  receives  increasing  support,  and  we  have 
lately  commenced  holding  monthly  conferences  of  the 
overlapping  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
possibility  of  restoring  the  families  to  a  state  of  in- 
dependence and  mutually  agreeing  upon  future  action  in 
regard  to  them. 

I  am 

Yours  faithfully, 

M.  Z.  Hadwen, 

Hon.  Sec. 

E.  G.  Duff,  Esq. 
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CHELSEA  MUTUAL  KEGISTRATION  OF  ASSISTANCE. 


tAged  Pilgrims'  Friend  Society   Mr.  Hazelton,  Sec. 

tBelgrave  Presbyterian  Church     -----  Rev.  J.  Strachan. 

tBlind,  Association  for  the  General  Welfare  of  the      -  Colonel  Selfe,  Sec. 

tBlind,  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the        -      -      -  Miss  Jessie  Winstone. 

tBoard  of  Guardians   Mr.  C.  W.  Shepherd,  Clerk. 

tBorough  Council  (Endowed  Charities)  -      -      -      -  Mr.  T.  Holland,  Town  Clerk. 

tBrompton  Hospital   Miss  Maurice. 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  College  Street    -      -  - 

tCatholic  Prisoners'  Aid  Society   Mr.  H.  Davison. 

tCharity  Organisation  Society   Mrs.  Curteis,  Miss  Hadwen,  Hon.  Sees, 

tChelsea  Apprenticeship  Association     -       -      -      -  Miss  Carbutt. 

Chelsea  Baptist  Chapel  ------- 

tChelsea  Benevolent  Society   Mr.  G.  White,  Sec. 

tChelsea  Children's  Mission  .      -      .      .      .  Mr.  Connor,  Supt. 

Chelsea  Congregational  Church    -----  Rev.  T.  Mardy  Rees. 

tChelsea  Old  Church     -   -  Rev.  S.  Prideaux. 

tChelsea  Relief  Society   Mr.  Wheeler,  Sec. 

Chelsea  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church   -      -      -      -  Rev.  G.  Armstrong  Bennetts. 

tChildren's  (~!are  Committee  (Group  I.)  -      -      -      -  Mr.  C.  R.  Crookes,  II071.  Sec. 

tChildren's  Care  Committee  (Group  II.)       -      -      -  Miss  Thompson,  Hon.  Sec. 

tChildren's  Care  Committee  (Christ  Church  Schools)   -  Miss  Bower,  H071.  Sec. 
tChildren's  Care  Committee  (Servite  Schools) 

tChildren's  Protection  League   Miss  Rose  Harrison. 

tChrist  Church  Relief  Committee   Rev.  J.  Pullein-Thompson. 

tChurch  Army  Rev.  Prebendary  Carlile. 

tChurch  Army  League  of  Friends  of  the  Poor     -      -  Miss  Collin. 

Church  Sister's  Home  -------  Miss  Dumbrell,  Lady  Supt. 

tConvalescent  Dinners  Society   Miss  Carbonell. 

tDaily  Dinners  for  Mothers   Mrs.  Gordon. 

tDeaf  and  Dumb,  Royal  Association  in  aid  of      -       -  Rev.  F.  W.  G.  Gilby. 

tDistress  Committee   Mr.  Salmon,  Clerk. 

tDistressed  Widows,  Society  for  the  Relief  of       -      -  Mr.  S.  Rayson,  Sec. 

tEmmanuel  Church  -  Rev.  R.  H.  Keable. 

tFriendly  Aid  Society,  South  Kensington  and  Chelsea  •  Mr.  E.  Roe,  Sec. 

Gospel  Hall,  Manresa  Road  

tHoly  Trinity  -      -      -  Rev.  H.  R.  Gamble. 

tinvalid  Children's  Aid  Association      -      -      -      .  Mrs.  Rathbone. 
tinvalid  Women  and  Girls,  Fine  Needlework  Associa- 
tion for    -       :      -   Miss  Everett. 

tKensington  and  Chelsea  Benevolent  Society       -  Mr.  J.  Kitchingman,  Sec. 

tLloyd's  Patriotic  Fund   Major  Inglis,  Sec, 

tLondon  City  Mission   Mr.  H.  Veitch,  Svpt. 

tLondon  Mendicity  Society  -   Mr.  W.  F.  Arbuthnot. 

tMentally  and  Physically  Deficient,  Society  for  the 

Employment  of   Miss  Arnould. 

tMetropolitan    Association    for    Befriending  Young 

Servants  ---------  Miss  Curtis. 

tMost  Holy  Redeemer  Ladies'  Visiting  Society     -      -  Rev.  D.  Skrimshire. 

tNational  Blind  Relief  Society      -----  Bev.  J.  Pullein-Thompson. 

tNursing  Association,  Chelsea  and  Pimlico   -      -      -  Miss  Rose. 

tOnslow  Baptist  Chapel   Rev.  G.  D.  Hooper. 

tOur  Lady  of  Seven  Dolours  -   Rev.  A.  M.  Coventry. 

tPimlico  Ladies'  Association  ------  Miss  A.  E.  Wilson. 


Tliose  agencies  market!  with  a  dagger  have  joined  the  scheme  of  Mutual  Registration  of  Assistance  for  the  pre- 
vjntion  of  overhipping  and  promotion  of  co-operation. 

It  is  requested  that  t'  e  Hon.  Sec,  Charity  Organisation  Society,  278,  King's  Road,  be  Informed  of  any  relief  agencies 
in  Chelsea  not  upon  tliis  list,  in  order  that  their  co  operation  may  be  invited. 
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tRagged  School  Union  Sir  J.  Kirk. 

tRoyal  Hospital,  Chelsea  -    The  Chaplain. 

+St.  Columba's  (Church  of  Scotland)     -      -      .       •    Rev.  A.  Fleming. 

tSt.  Elisabeth  Society   Miss  Burman,  Hon.  Sec. 

tSt.  George's  Hospital  Maternity  Fund  -      -      -       -  Miss  L.  Ferard,  Hon.  Sec. 
tSt.  George's  Hospital  Samaritan  Fund 

+St.  John's     -      -   -  Rev.  F.  W.  A.  Wilkinson. 

tSt.  Luke's  Maternity  Society-      -      -      -      -  Mrs.  Romer. 

tSt  Luke's  Relief  Committee   Miss  Edith  Lubbock,  Hon.  Sec. 

tSt.  Mary's   Rev.  M.  A.  Kelly. 

tSt.  Paul's   Rev.  Preb.  H.  W.  Webb-Peploe. 

+St.  Peter's  Relief  Committee   Rev.  S.  Swayne. 

+St.  Saviour's  Relief  Committee    -      -      -      -       .  Rev.  G.  Edmundson. 

tSt.  Simon's  Relief  Committee   Rev.  W.  M.  Selwyn. 

+St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Chelsea  Conference     -      -      -  Mr.  F.  St.  Aubyn,  Hon.  Sec. 

+St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  South  Kensington  Conference     -  Mr.  W.  R.  Andrew. 

Salvation  Army  

tSoldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association   -      -      -  Miss  Banbury,  Hon.  Sec. 

tSoldiers'  and  Sailors'  Help  Society      .      .      .      .  Captain  Laprimaudaye. 

Strangers'  Friend  Society   Mr.  Gerrans. 

+The  Oratory   Rev.  S.  Bowden. 

United  Methodist  Free  Church,  Marlborough  Square  - 

tVictoria  Hospital  for  Children     -----  Mr.  H.  Everard,  Sec. 

Wesley  Chapel  ^      .      .  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopwood,  .Sec. 

Welsh  Congregational  Chapel   Rev.  J.  M.  Rees. 

tWest  Brompton  Congregational  Church      -      .      .  Rev.  G.  Sadler. 

tWomen's  Holiday  Fund   Miss  L.  Antrobus. 


Those  agencies  marked  with  a  dagger  have  joined  the  scheme  of  Mutual  Registration  of  Assistance  for  the  prevention 
of  overlapping  and  promotion  of  co-operation. 
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CHELSEA  MUTUAL  REGISTRATION  OF  ASSISTANCE.  : 
Number  of  Cases  on  Lists  exclusive  of  Poor  Law,  Distress  Committee,  and  certain  other  Lists. 
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Where  figures  are  omitted  the  omission  is,  due  to  one  of  the  following  causes  : — 

(1)  No  cases  were  dealt  with. 

(2)  Co-operation  was  temporarily  discontinued  owing  to  changes  in  the  parish  or  for  other  reasons. 
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Agency  XXIX.  writes :  "  May  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  the  Registration  is  absohitely 
invaluable  .  .  .  without  its  aid  half  the  good  of  our 
work  would  be  neutralized." — December,  1907. 

i      Agency  XXIV. :  "  I  am  requested  by  the  Committee 
'  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  valuable  assistance 
rendered." — November,  1907. 

Agency  P.  :  "I  found  the  Registration  the  greatest 
help  while  I  worked  in  the  District." — January,  1908. 

Agency  XVII.  :  "The  information  received  has  been 
invaluable." — November  9,  1907. 

[  Agency  XXIV.  :  "  We  have  been  greatly  assisted'  in 
obtaining   information  concerning  the   cases  in  our 

!  hands  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Registration  Bureau 
established  at  the  office  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  Chelsea." — Annual  Report,  190.5. 

"  We  have  again  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance 

I rendered." — Annual  Report,  1907. 
Agency  IX. :    "Throughout  the  year  we  have  con- 
!  linued  to  exchange  with  the  Chelsea  Committee  of  the 
f  Charity  Organization  Society  lists  of  cases  before  us, 
and  thus  have  been  enabled  to  gain  most  useful  infor- 
mation,   and   also  to   prevent   overlapping." — Annual 
I  Report,  1906. 

London  Unemployed  Fund,  1904.-5.    Repo7't  of  the 
Ventral  Executive  Committee. — 'Overlapping'  is  one 
of  the  curses  of  disorganised  administration,  providing, 
i  as  it  does,  the  opportunity  for  the  unscrupulous  and 
penalizing  the   honest  man.     As   one  step  towards 


its  prevention,  the  list  of  the  Relieving  Officer 
should  be  consulted,  and  if  possible  the  list  of  the 
organised  charities  of  the  district.  In  at  least  two 
Boroughs  last  winter  a  general  register  was  accessible  at 
a  single  centre,  and  it  was  an  instruction  that  the 
"  Relieving  Officer's  and  Charities  Register  (now  kept  at 
 )  must  be  consulted." 

"  It  would  be  desirable  that  in  every  district  such  a 
'  clearing '  list  should  be  formed  and  used.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  unity  of  action  has  a  far  greater 
value  than  that  of  checking  abuses  such  as  overlapping. 
Unity  and  co-ordination  are  also  first  steps  towards 
efficiency  and  the  greatest  outcome  of  efficiency  is  not 
the  merely  negative  advantage  of  detecting  abuses,  but 
the  positive  one  of  more  assured  remedial  and  preventive 
action.  To  this  point  we  return  in  the  section  dealing 
with  Decisions." 

"  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  report  to 
the  Guardians,  as  has  already  been  done  in  at  least  two 
districts,  the  names  of  those  by  whom  employment  has 
been  refused,  and  where  registration  of  assistance  is  in 
operation,  lists  of  all  to  whom  assistance  is  offered  should 
be  contributed." 

Agency _  IX. :  "  We  have  to  thank  the  Hon.  Secretary 
for  the  invaluable  assistance  rendered  in  preventing 
overlapping." — Annual  Rejwrt,  1907. 

Agency  VI.:  "The  Committee  thank  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  for  the  information  furnished  by 
the  Mutual  Charities  Register  and  for  the  attendance 
of  their  delegate  at  the  Society's  weekly  meetings." 


APPENDIX  No.  LX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS   MARY  CLIFFORD, 


1.  That  (in  my  estimation)  the  main  causes  of  the 
present  defective  condition  of  Poor  Law  administration 
are  of  two  kinds. 

2.  The  lack  of  public  intelligent  interest. 

(a)  Gkiardians  are  not  as  a  rule  acquainted  with 
Poor  Law. 

(6)  There  is  practically  no  public  opinion  and  little 
interest.  In  this  city  (Bristol)  scarcely  one-third  of 
the  voters  record  their  votes  at  an  election. 

(c)  There  are  at  present  few,  if  any,  generally 
accepted  principles  of  administration,  the  result  of 
this  being  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  practice 
and  no  knowledge  on  the  part  of  applicants  of  how 
they  will  be  treated.  Therefore,  little  sense  of  justice 
and  little  moral  stimulus. 

{d)  Even  in  the  case  of  relieving  officers,  no  certifi- 
cate or  test  of  acquaintance  with  Poor  Law  is  required. 

3.  As  practical  suggestions,  may  I  mention  : — 

(a)  The  nomination  of  persons  to  serve  as  guardians 
by  some  independent  authority,  such  as  the  Local 
Government  Board  (as  has  been  done  in  some  London 
Boards). 

(6)  The  requirement  of  a  certificate  of  Poor  Law 
knowledge  in  the  case  of  all  relieving  officers  prior  to 
heir  appointment. 

(c)  Clear  definite  bye-laws  as  to  relief  and  a  guar- 
antee that  they  are  attended  to. 

^  4.  The  absence  of  directing  power  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  The  practice  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  to  abstain  from  initiating  any  scheme  but  to 

I  express  approval  or  disapproval  of  what  is  submitted  to 
it.  Considering  the  circumstances  alluded  to  in  Para- 
graph 2,  a  more  constructive  policy  might  be  expected 
to  answer  better.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  account 
of  the  recent  scheme  for  a  new  infirmary  in  Bristol  (not 
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to  be  taken  as  advocating  the  infirmary,  but  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  entire  absence  of  initiative  or  directing 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government  Board). 

Treatment  of  Defaulting  Pabents. 

5.  The  Bristol  Union  has  adopted  a  large  number  of 
children  under  the  1899  Act.  (I  hope  to  supply  details 
as  to  number,  etc.) 

6.  The  plan  has  been  to  adopt  children  deserted  by  both 
parents,  orphans,  and  cases  of  aggravated  cruelty  and 
neglect,  and  as  to  the  latter  to  allow  no  visiting  from 
relatives.  The  parents  are  of  course  ordered  to  con- 
tribute, and  as  payment  is  diUgently  demanded,  it  is 
found  that  with  this  description  of  parent  adoption  is 
very  impopular,  and  there  have  been  frequent  requests 
for  the  return  of  the  children. 

7.  When,  on  inquiry,  there  is  improvement  in  the  home, 
the  children  are  allowed  to  return  on  trial  (without  re- 
cision  of  the  adoption)  and  the  official  visitors  (ladies  em- 
ployed by  the  Bristol  Board  under  the  Infant  Life  Pro- 
tection Act,)  visit  and  report. 

8.  There  are,  however,  three  legislative  alterations 
required : — 

(a)  The  process  of  recovery  of  sums  due  for  main- 
tenance of  children  by  guardians  is  cumbrous  and 
tedious  and  not  effectual.  It  should  be  the  same 
as  that  in  use  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act. 

(6)  In  many  ceises  no  payment  will  ever  be  recovered 
owing  to  the  socially  hopeless  character  of  the  parents. 
Is  not  this  a  strong  instance  of  the  need  of  a  penal 
industrial  "  colony "  or  institution  ?  Such  people 
ought  not  to  escape  their  responsibilities  and  their 
detention  would  act  as  a  real  deterrent. 

9.  May  I  add  that  the  real  reclamation  of  the  children 
is  in  numbers  of  cases  very  striking  and  a  great  testimony 
to  the  national  importance  of  the  Act.  Only  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  more  power  is  necessary  to  punish  and  if 
possible  reform  the  parents. 
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(c)  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  189D  Act  which 
should  be  cleared  up.    It  is  left  uncertain  whether 
a  child  may  be  adopted  under  the  Act  if  deserted 
.-If'  by  one  parent  only  or  whether  desertion  by  both 
0-;   parents  is  required.    The  Local  Government  Board 
seems  to  hold  that  one  parent  only  is  indicated.  The 
dii   Act  may,  therefore,  be  used  to  deprive  a  good  parent 
of  his  or  her  family  which  would  be  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  the  Act  and  a  manifest  injustice. 

10.  As  in  occasional  instances  it  has  been  desirable 
to  adopt  the  children  of  a  respectable  mother  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  a  bad  father  who  has  deserted  them, 
I  would  suggest  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  adoption  to  be  valid  must  have  the 
consent  of  the  parent  who  is  not  in  fault. 

YoTTNO  Unmareied  Motheks  in  Workhouses. 

11.  It  seems  very  desirable  that  cost  of  maintenance 
for  these  should  be  recoverable  from  the  date  of  charge- 
ability.  This  would  make  the  obtaining  of  orders  of 
maintenance  far  more  general.  In  the  interests  of 
morality  this  is  of  importance.  The  Bristol  Union  has  a 
carefully  organised  plan  and  has  succeeded  in  a  good  pro- 
portion of  cases.  Out  of  417  cases  only  156  have  failed 
through  absolut«  want  of  proper  evidence. 
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12.  It  is  also  very  desirable  that  women  of  the  above 
class  should,  if  of  feeble  intellect,  be  detained  under  care 
for  their  protection. 

13.  This,  of  course,  does  not  imply  that  the  detention 

of  women  who  are  mentally  responsible  would  be  wise  or  ! 
right.    A  large  number  of  those  who  come  repeatedly  to 
the  workhouse  and  who  have  or  have  had  several  ille- 
gitimate children  are  no  doubt  of  weak  mmd,  but  some 
are  responsible. 

14.  These  latter  may  very  likely  in  the  future  j 
come  under  some  general  legislative  arrangement  deal-  ! 
ing  with  able-bodied  persons  who  make  themselves  | 
continuously  chargeable  to  the  rates.  | 

15.  I  would  earnestly  deprecate  any  special  legislation  ' 
for  the  special  class  of  unmarried  women  with  children. 

16.  It  would  be  necessarily  one-sided,  would  deal  with  an  | 
effect  of  wrong-doing  and  not  its  cause  and  would  inevitably  ! 
produce  more  serious  evils  than  it  could  prevent. 

17.  There  are  several  alterations  in  the  law  relating  to  | 
the  subject  of  unmarried  mothers  required. 

18.  Detention  for  their  protection  under  humane  con-  I 
ditions  should  be  applied  to  both  men  and  won.ai  of 
feeble  mind  if  they  are  without  natural  protectors. 
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ADDENDUM  TO  STATEMENT  BY  MISS  MARY  CLIFFORD. 


COPY  OF  OPINIONS  EXPRESSED  AT  A  MEETING  OF  WOMEN  GUARDIANS. 


Amen 

1.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  affihation  orders 
and  to  recover  costs  of  the  mother's  maintenance  as 
soon  as  she  becomes  chargeable. 

2.  The  putative  father  should  be  called  upon  to  find 
security  for  the  payments  he  is  ordered  by  the  magistrate 
to  make. 

3.  The  death  of  the  mother  should  not  prevent  a 
maintenance  order  being  made  if  the  evidence  of  paternity 
is  sufficient. 

4.  Five  shillings  should  not  be  the  maximum  payment 
that  can  be  ord^^red  in  court. 


iMENTS. 

5.  If  a  child  of  sixteen  is  unlit,  from  its  bodily  or  mental 
condition,  to  maintain  itself,  the  father  should  continue 
to  contributi  to  its  maintenance. 

6.  The  child  should  be  legally  liable  to  maintain  the 
mother  in  her  old  age, 

7.  The  mother  should  be  legally  able  to  appoint  a 
guardian  to  the  child. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  employment  of  qualified 
women  in  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  those  cases- 
should  be  encouraged. 
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STATMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MRS.  ELLINOR  C.  L.  CLOSE. 


1.  I  am  the  founder  and  president  of  the  Children's 
Farm  Home  Association,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
receive  certain  of  the  pauper  and  other  children  of  our 
workhouses  and  public  institutions  in  England  for  up- 
bringing in  such  parts  of  our  Colonies,  and  Canada  in 
particular,  as  provide  the  conditions  of  a  free  open-air 
life,  wholesome  surroundings,  good  educational  advan- 
tages, and  an  invigorating  climate,  calculated  to  make 
them  self-reliant,  self-respecting,  and  healthy  citizens. 

2.  I  am  about  to  hand  over  to  this  Association  a 
farm  fifteen  miles  from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
which  I  bought  in  1906. 

It  is  known  as  the  Ellinor  Farm  Home,  and  consists 
of  a  good  house,  with  outbuildings  and  land — 185  acres 
,in  extent,  of  which  90  acres  are  highly  cultivated,  and 
situate  on  a  main  road  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  a 
station  on  the  main  line  of  railway. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  house  which  I  have  built  for 
the  farmer  and  his  wife — Canadians — whom  I  employ 
to  work  the  farm  and  instruct  the  children.  Since 
April,  1906,  I  ha'»'e  maintained  in  the  farm  an  average 
of  13  boys  and  girls  from  6-13  years  of  age. 


3.  The  capital  cost  involved  in  this  farm,  including 
land,  two  houses,  all  farm  stock  and  furniture,  is  about 
£80  per  child,  against  £280  to  £320  here,  without  land 
or  stock. 

The  maintenance  of  the  children  works  out  at  £22 
per  head  per  annum,  against  an  average  cost  of  £33  9s. 
prevailing  in  some  of  the  institutions  in  England. 

The  journey  of  a  child  under  12  from  London  to 
the  door  of  the  farm  costs  £2  12s.  6d. 

4.  Under  my  scheme  we  include  delicate  children 
(free,  however,  from  actual  disease),  who  would  be 
difficult  to  board  out  and  impossible  to  adopt. 

5.  The  children  of  the  farm  go  to  the  local  school, 
ajid  v/ork  and  play  with  the  rest  of  the  school  children 
of  the  place.  They  take  the  keenest  pride  and 
pleasure  in  the  farm  and  the  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
gardens,  and  orchards  upon  it.  The  change  that  takes 
place  in  their  physique  and  appearancet  is  remarkable. 

Two  English  ladies,  one  of  whom  is  a  trained  nurse, 
are  in  charge  of  the  children. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS, 
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The  doctoiV  visits  have  been  merely  formal  visits 
of  inspection. 

6.  Among  those  who  have  been  interested  in  my  ex- 

'■  periment  I  may  particularly  refer  to  the  testimony  of 
I  (a.)  Earl  Grey,  the  Govenior-General,  who  visited  the 
,  farm  last  year,  and  stated  it  to  be  an  ideal  place  to 
rear  a  healthy,  G(xl-fearing  race  ;  (b)  the  Bishop  of 
'   St.  Albans,  who  inspected  it  last  October,  and  who  con- 
i   siders  the  experiment  wise  from  evei-y  point  of  view  ; 
(c)  the  Duke  of  Arizyll,  who,  in  presiding  at  a  Mansion 
House  meeting  held  last  year  in  support  of  the  Associa- 
tion, said  :   "  If  adcipted  on  a  large  scale  the  scheme 
-would  not  only  benefit  both   the  children  and  the 
■Colonies,  but  would  tend  to  relieve  the  rates  in  Eng- 
land   very   considerably.    It   was   like   sending  the 
children  from  one  side  of  the  Thames  to  the  other." 

7.  A  committee  of  local  Canadian  ladies  and 
gentlemen  superintend  the  fann  and  the  children. 

The  liveliest  interest  is  taken  in  the  venture  by  the 
people  of  the  locality,  and  by  many  others  throughout 
the  entire  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

Tlie   Agent-General  for  New  Brunswick  remarks: 
I  ■"New  Brunswick  will  certainly  do  everything  possible 
'  to  encourage  this  scheme,  which  we  heartily  approve 
of.    It  -is  an  object  good  for  the  Old  Country  and  the 
new.    Yours  is  a  home  in  the  true  sense." 

8.  AVe  have  recently  be?n  offered  another  farm  as  a 
gift,  with  house  complete,  and  stocked  with  cattle, 
sheep,  etc.  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  New 
Brunswick. 

It  will  prove  an  ideal  home  for  a  further  number  of 
poor  children  on  funds  being  provided  for  working  it. 

At  pre.^nt  the  best  plan  is  to  take  up  improved 
farm's,  which  are  to  be  found  in  plenty  in  New  Bruns- 
wick at  most  remarkable  prices,  and  will  always  be 
Avoi'th  the  money  expended  on  them. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada 
that  they  are  :  — 

(a)  The  nearest  part  of  the  empire  to  England  ; 

(b)  considerably  wanner  than  North-West  Canada  ; 

(c)  specially  suitable  for  fiiiit  growing  ;  (d)  most 
I         like  the  Old  Country. 

9.  My  submission  to  the  Commission  is  that  this 
■scheme  is  well  calculated  to  meet  the  difficulty  now 
existing  with  regard  to  the  boarding  out  of  poor 
children  who  have  to  be  brought  up  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and,  in  particular, 

(a)  The  cJtihJrcn  nf  our  vorhhonsat  under  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor,  especially  the  oipJians  and  deaeried  children. 

(b)  The  children  of  our  Industrial  Schools  under 
the  London  County  Council.  There  is  practically 
no  difference  in  the  classes  (a)  and  (b)  ;  all  are  of 
the  poorest,  and  all  are,  under  existing  conditions, 
beginning  life  under  the  most  serious  disadvan- 
tages. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  propose  to  apply  the  scheme  to 
I  children  afflicted  with  bodily  or  mental  diseases,  or  to 
I  Heformatoiy  children. 

10.  All  experts  agree  that  country-bred'  men  and 
women  are  superior  to  to^vn-bred.  (See  Departmental 
Committee's  Report  on  Rider  Haggard's  Report  and 
Wilson  Fox's  Notes,  etc.) 

11.  Notwithstanding  this  concensus  of  opinion,  we 
bi  ing  up  some  50,0C0  children  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  several  thousands  more  under  the 
T.on'^lon  County  Council  and  other  public  bodies,  in 
lowiis,  in  wholly  unsuitable  places,  such  as  Mile  End, 
Brixton,  etc.  (See  Local  Government  Board's 
Reports.) 

We  consider  that  the  dull  routine,  the  cramped  out- 
look in  life,  the  impossibility  of  giving  individual 
attpntion  to  large  numbers  of  children  herded  together 
are  the  reasons  why  so  many  pauper  children  becamo 
listless,  indifferent,  and  lacking  in  initiative. 

1?,.  Six  hundred  to  700  girls  are  annually  discharged 
from  Metropolitan  Unions  alone,  wholly  ignorant,  and 
necessarily  ignorant,  of  real  home  life,  duties,  etc. 
(See  Local  Government  Board's  Eeports.) 


13.  Training  schools  would  appear  to  be  very  costly 
and  bad  substitutes  for  what  is  really  required.  'The 
expert  opinion  is  that  the  system  of  boarding  out  is 
excellent,  but  that  it  is  not  capable  of  wide  extension 
rn  the  rural  districts  of  England,  each  rural  district 
appearing  to  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  provide  for 
the  boarding  out  of  the  children  of  its  own  locality 
without  being  able  to  receive  children  from  such  a 
quarter  as  the  Metropolis.  (See  Local  Government 
Board  Report,  Miss  Mason,  Miss  Pell,  etc.)  Somo 
8,000  children  only  can  at  present  be  dealt  with  under 
the  boarding  out  system  ;  some  80,000  require  to  be 
thus  dealt  with. 

14.  Simple  country  life,  healthy  environment,  and 
an  agricultural  experienoei  in  youth,  are  no  hindrancei 
to  boy  or  girl  in  after  life. 

These  advantages  can  be  afforded  to^  many  of  our 
State  children  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  our  colonies,  and  purchasing  small, 
old-established,  comfortable  farm  houses,  with  from 
100  to  200  acres  of  land  or  thereabouts. 

For  physical  reasons  it  appears  to  us  best  that  this 
out-door  treatment  should  be  commenced  at  as  early 
an  age  as  possible.    Say  from  six  years  onwards. 

The  ultimate  destination  of  each  child  must  of 
course  rest  with  its  legal  guardians.  They  can  either' 
return  to  England  as  capable  of  taking  iip  good  situa- 
tions here,  or  they  can  remain  in  the  Colony,  and 
become  capable  citizeTis  there,  as  may  be  desided  by 
those  in  authority  in  this  country. 

Children  returning  to  England  will  have  benefited 
by  the  exhilarating  air,  the  wholesome  food,  and  ex- 
cellent environment. 

For  those  wlio  wish  to  remain  in  Canada  the  benefits 
are  inestimable.  Brought  up  in  the  country  where 
tliey  will  later  settle,  surrounded  by  friendly  neigh- 
bou.rs,  with  whom  they  ■will  eventually  work,  fully 
acquainted  with  local  conditions  and  requirements, 
they  will  naturally  secure  the  best  situations  and 
openings  in  life. 

The  number  of  children  on  each  farm  being  limited 
to  twenty,  our  ladies  in  charge  are  enabled  to  give 
each  child  personal  attention  to  develop  their 
characters  and  powers,  and  train  them  to  be  self- 
reliant  and  self-respecting. 

15.  The  opinion  of  competent  counsel  (Mr.  Hartley 
B.  Mothersole),  has  been  taken  as  tO'  the  powers  of 
the  different  public  authorities  to  provide  for  the 
upbringing  of  clxildren  under  their  charge  in  the  ways 
above  directed. 

The  opinion,  which  is  herewith  enclosed  (See  App.  No. 
LXI.  {A)  )  is  to  the  following  effect:— 

A.  As  TO  Poor  Law  Childken. 

(1.)  Orphan  and  Deserted  Children  under  16  who  are 
chargeable  may  be  sent  out  by  Guardians  with  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Governmeint  Board  and  of  the 
children  tliemselves  under  Section  4  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  1850.  (See  also  Local  Government 
Board  Memorandum  April  10th,  1888,  and  circular 
letters  Jan.  22nd,  1898,  and  April  20th,  1898,  which 
enable  public  money  to  be  expended  for  outfit,  journey, 
and  inspection,  but  not  apparently  for  maintenance.) 

Maintenance,  however,  is  probably  authorised  by 
Section  4  of  the  Act  of  1850. 

Statistics  supplied  by  one  of  the  poorest  districts  in 
East  London  show  that  in  one  night  there  were  seventy 
orphan  or  deserted  children  sleeping  in  the  workhouse 
school  building. 

(2.)  Children  maintained  by  the  guardians  to  whom 
they  have  resolved  to  stand  in  loco  parentis  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen  may  be  sent  out  to  be  placed  under 
the  permanent  or  temporary  control  of  any  society  or 
institutio^a  for  the  care  of  children  under  Section  1  of 
the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899. 

(3)  Hoards  of  Guardians  may  also  with  the  consent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  expend  sums  for  the 
maintenance  of  emigrated  children  under  Section  6  of 
the  Poor  Relief  .4ct,  1849,  or  in  default  ujider  the 
Poor  Law  (Certified  Schools)  Act,  1862,  which  is  ex- 
tended   to   illegitimate   children  by  the   Poor  Law 
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Amendment  Act,  1868,  Guardians  may  also  under  tli« 
first  named  Act  (same  section)  provid©  for  the  main- 
tenance of  paupers  in  houses  not  being  worlchouses, 
under  contractis  for  payment,  regulated  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Canadian  schools  for  th©  children  sent  out  may  be 
certified  under  Section  2  of  the  Poor  Law  (Certifiel 
Schools)  Act,  1862.  Local  inspection  is  provided  foi 
by  the  order  of  20th  April,  1898. 

(4.)  Guardians  may  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  s^ibscribe  to  any  institution  (without 
apparently  being  restricted  as  to  locality)  which 
appears  to  both  bodies  to  be  calculated  to  render 
useful  aid  to  the  administration  of  the  relief  of  the 
poor. 

(Poor  Law  Act,  1879,  Section  10.) 

B.   As  TO  IXDtrSTRIAL  SCHOOL  Ch1LDEI.N. 

(1.)  A  child  may  with  its  own  consent  and  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  be  placed  out  on  license  from  an 
Industrial  School  (Industrial  Schook  Act,  1891,  Sec- 
tion 1). 

(2.)  A  child  may  be  discharqed  from  any  Industrial 
School  either  absolutely  or  conditionally  for  purposes 
of  emigration  or  otherwise  under  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act,  1866,  Section  43. 

(3.)  Children  may  be  licensed  to  live  (without  re- 
striction as  to  locality)  with  any  trustworthy  and  re- 
spectable person,  named  in  the  license  and  willing  to 
receive  and  take  charge  of  them. 

Such  license,  limited  to  a  period  of  three  months,  is 
renewable  (Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  Section  27); 
and  if  children  may  under  this  section  be  licensed  to 
reside  outside  the  XJnited  Kingdom,  the  Treasury  can 
contribute  to  their  custody  and  maintenancei  because 
such  residence  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  period 
of  detention  in  the  -chool.  (See  same  Act  and 
Section.) 


It  is  a  question  whether  the  Treaeuiy  can  oontriibute 
to  the  custody  of  children  discharged  from  a  certified 
Industrial  School.  If  it  can  contribute  in  the  case  of 
licensed  children,  surely  it  should  be  able  to  contribute 
in  the  case  of  discharged  children. 

16.  The  1  aw  on  this  subject  would  appear  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  puzzle,  and  to  require  simplification, 
and  codification  and  some  expansion. 

17.  It  appears  to  me  quite  feasible  for  such  a  body 
as  the;  London  County  Council  to  savei  a  great  portion 
of  the  capital  outlay  of  £70,000  involved  in  the  build- 
ing of  an  institution  here  for  the  accommodation  of 
three  hundred  children  by  availing  themselves  of  the 
emigration  scheme  which  I  have  described. 

Such  a  scheme  is  much  more  economical  than  either 
of  the  schemes  outlined  in  the  Report  of  the  Special 
Schools  Sub-Committee.,  and  yet  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  set  forth  in  one  of  such  schemes. 

The  present  cost  in  an  Industrial  School  is 
apparently  about  £25  per  annum  for  maintenance, 
exclusive  of  capital  charges.  Our  charges  vary  from 
£16  to  £25,  inclusive  of  capital  cliarges. 

18.  The  Government  of  New  Brunswick  has  agreed 
to  set  aside  200  acres  of  land  for  every  homo  of  twenty 
children  established  in  the  province,  and  to  help  in 
other  ways,  notably  in  free  education  for  the  children, 
in  the  provincial  schools,  and  freedom  from  taxation 
for  20  years. 

It  is,  I  submit,  for  our  public  bodies,  who  can  borrow 
money  if  need  be  at  a  lower  rat©  of  interest  than  pro- 
vincial bodies  or  private  individuals,  to  come  to  the 
front  when  such  an  offer  as  this  is  made,  and  at  least 
to  avail  itself  of  voluntary  enteirprise. 

19.  Tlie  objects  of  my  Association  satisfy  entirely, 
as  I  submit  the  double  test  of  supplying  what  is  best 
for  the  children  and  of  affording  material  relief  to  tli(? 
taxpayer  and  the  ratepayer. 
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Handed  in  hy  Mrs.  Close. 


He  MRS.  CLOSE'S  SCHEME. 


Case  fok  Opinion. 

What  powers  have  the  different  central  and  local 
authorities  and  managers  of  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools  in  respect  of  Poor  Law  children  and  reformatory 
and'mdustrial  school  children  : — 

(a)  To  license  or  discharge  children  for  purposes 
of  emigration,  and 

(b)  To  make  payments,  whether  periodically  or  in 
a  lump  sum,  in  respect  of  outfit,  journey  and  sub- 
sequent maintenance  of  children  so  emigrated. 

(c)  Where  a  single  body,  such  as  the  managers  of  a 
reformatory  or  industrial  school,  draws  its  funds 
from  different  sources,  out  of  which,  if  any,  can  they 
pay  ? 

"  {d)  What  amendments  in  the  existing  law  would 
be  required  to  give  powers  for  the  above  purposes 
where  they  do  not  now  exist  ? 

(e)  If  there  was  constituted,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  as  regards  the  guar- 
dians and  the  Home  Office  as  regards  reformatory  and 
industrials  schools,  a  committee  of  trustees  of  Mrs. 
Close's  Scheme,  would  it  be  possible,  under  the 
existing  law,  for  children  to  be  handed  over  to  this 
committee  by  the  authorities  concerned  and  pay- 
ments to  be  made  by  them  in  respect  of  such  children 


without  any  special  stipulation  as  to  where  those 
children  are  to  be  brought  up,  i.e.,  whether  in  Eng- 
land or  Canada. 

Opinion. 

I  propose  to  consider  these  points  under  the  heads  :— 
A. — Poor  Law  Children. 

jB.— Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  Children.. 

»■  A. — Poor  Law  Children. 

(a)  Orphan  or  deserted  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  who  are  "  chargeable  "  may  be  emigrated  by  the 
guardians,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  provided  that  the  consent  of  such  orphan  or 
deserted  child  shall  have  been  given  before  the  Justices 
in  Petty  Sessions  and  that  a  certificate  of  such  consent 
signed  by  the  Justices  shall  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  (Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
1850,  13  &  14  Vict.,  c.  101,  Sec.  4).  Guardians  desiring 
to  emigrate  such  children  must  pass  a  resolution  to  ex- 
pend a  sum  not  exceeding  £  on  the  emigration  of 
each  of  the  children  named  therein. 

The  Local  Government  Board  require  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  to  be  sent  to  them,  and  to  satisfied  that 
the  conditions  in  their  Memorandum  of  April,  18Sb, 
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their  Circular  Letter  January  20th,  1898,  and  their 
Circular  Letter  of  April  20th,  1898  (copies  annexed 
hereto)  have  been  or  will  be  complied  Avith.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  guardians  may  exercise  these  powers 
not  only  in  the  case  of  orphan  and  deserted  children 
referred  to  above  but  also  in  the  case  of  children  main- 
tained by  them  to  whom  they  have  resolved 
to  stand  in  loco  parentis  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
imder  Sec.  1  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899,  62  &  63  Vict., 
0,  37. 

The  children  referred  to  in  Sec.  1  of  the  Poor  Law  Act, 
1899  are  :— 

(1)  A  child  deserted  by  its  parent. 

(2)  A  child  whose  parent  is  in  the  opinion  of 
the  guardians  by  reason  of  mental  deficiency  or 
vicious  habits  or  mode  of  life  unfit  to  have  control 
of  it. 

(3)  A  child  whose  parent  is  unable  to  perform 
his  or  her  parental  duties  owing  to  detention  in  penal 
servitude  or  under  the  Inebriates  Act,  1898. 

(4)  A  child  whose  parent  has  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  respect  of  any  offence  against  his 
or  her  children. 

(5)  A  child  whose  parent  is  permanenly  bedridden 
or  disabled  and  is  the  inmate  of  a  workhouse  and 
consents  to  the  "  adoption." 

(6)  A  child  both  of  whose  parents  are  dead  or 
in  the  case  of  an  illegitimate  child,  whose  mother 
is  dead. 

The  guardians  are  authorised  by  Sec.  1  of  the  Act  of 
1899  "  to  permit  the  child  to  be,  either  permanently  or 
temporarily,  under  the  control  af  any  society  or  institu- 
tion  for  the  care  of  children." 

The  section  also  provides  that  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  if  satisfied  on  complaint  by  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  child  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
resolution  or  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  that  it 
should  be  under  the  permanent  or  temporary  control  of  the 
parent  or  guardian,  or  that  the  resolution  of  the  guardians 
should  be  determined,  may  make  an  order  accordingly. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  limitation  would  not  prevent 
the  guardians  emigrating  such  children,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  would  require,  as  a  con- 
dition of  its  consent  to  the  emigration  (Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  1850,  Sec.  4),  that  the  parent  should  consent 
to  the  child  being  emigrated,  or  in  the  event  of  that  con- 
sent not  being  forthcoming,  that  the  guardians  should 
undertake  to  bring  the  child  back  to  the  country  in  case 
of  a  successful  appeal  by  the  parent  imder  the  Act  for  the 
restoration  of  control  over  the  child. 

(6)  Under  the  conditions  referred  to  in  (a)  above,  the 
guardians  may  "  expend  money  in  and  about  the  emigra- 
tion of  orphan  or  deserted  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  "  (Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1850,  13,  14  Vict., 
0.  101,  Sec.  4).  The  money  may,  however,  only  be 
expended  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  contained  in 
Sec.  20  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1849  (12,  13 
Vict.,  c.  103)  one  of  which  conditions  is  that  the  money 
may  be  expended  "  with  the  order,  and  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Poor  Law  Bo3.rd'(»!ow  the  Local 
Government  Board)  but  not  otherwise." 

The  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  April, 
1888,  January  20th,  1898,  and  April  20th,  1898,  are 
annexed  to  this  Opinion,  and  under  these  Orders  the 
guardians  may  expend  money  for  outfit,  journey,  and 
subsec^uent  inspection  of  these  children,  but  not  apparently 
for  maintenance. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Local  Government  Board  are 
clearly  authorised  to  make  any  regulations  they,  in  their 
discretion  think  fit  as  to  the  manner  of  payment  of  such 
sums  as  they  authorise  the  guardians  "  to  expend  in  and 
about  the  emigration,"  i.e.,  as  to  whether  the  payments 
are  to  be  made  periodically  or  in  a  lump  sum.  I  am 
further  of  opinion  that  the  words  "  in  and  about  the 
emigration  "  in  Sec.  4  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
1850,  would  authorise  the  guardians  to  expend,  and  the 
Local  Government  to  assent  to  the  expenditure  of  money 
for  the  subsequent  maintenance  of  the  emigrated  children. 


The  Local  Government  Board  have  already,  by  their 
Circulars  (annexed  to  this  Opinion  authorised  money  for 
expenses  other  than  those  actually  incurred  "  in " 
emigrating,  viz.,  for  subsequent  inspection. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  they  have  authority  to  do  so  under 
the  words  of  the  Statute  authorising  money  to  be  expc  neleel 
"  in  and  about  the  emigration"  but  I  submit  that  they  have 
also  authority  under  the  Statute  on  similar  grounds  to 
authorise  an  expenditure  for  the  ma'ntenance  of  the 
emigrated  children. 

If  I  understand  Mrs.  Close's  Scheme  rightly,  the  allow- 
ance of  a  sum  for  maintenance  either  periodically  or  com- 
pDunded  for  in  the  first  instance  is  more  vital  to  its  success 
than  is  the  case  witn  other  emigration  schemes  for 
chilch-en,  in  that  other  agencies  emigrate  the  children 
when  they  are  likely  soon  to  become  wage-earners  and 
self-supporting,  whereas  under  her  scheme  provision  for 
maintenance,  though  at  a  less  cost  than  in  England,  is 
still  necessary. 

Assuming  that  under  Mrs.  Close's  Scheme  it  can  be 
shown  that  a  net  saving  to  the  guardians  would  result 
by  its  adoption  in  the  case  of  orphans  or  eleserted  children 
when  the  expenditure  incurred  in  England  up  to  sixteen 
was  compared  with  the  expenditure  incurred  "  in  and 
about  the  emigration  "  up  to  sixteen  years  in  Canada  the 
Scheme  appears  to  be  one  wliich,  on  grounds  of  economy, 
ought  to  appeal  to  the  guardians  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Boarel. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  some  one  or  more  boarels  of  guar- 
dians who  are  friendly  disjDosed  to  it  should  call  the 
attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  possibili- 
ties, under  Sec.  4  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1850,  of  authorisa- 
tion of  sums  for  maintenance  being  paid  by  guardians 
in  respect  of  these  emigrated  children.  I  understand 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  have  expressed  some- 
general  opinion  that  the  guardians  have  no  lawful  authority 
to  expend  money  for  ma;intenance  of  these  children  under 
the  existing  law,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  their  attention 
was  specially  directed  to  this  section.  Any  decision  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  advised  as  they  are  by  the 
highest  authorities,  must  of  course  be  treated  with  great 
respect,  but  their  decisions  on  the  construction  of  Statutes 
are  not,  of  course,  authoritative,  and  in  one  well-known 
instance  were  not  upheld  (R.  v.  Cockerton,  1901,  1  Q.B. 
726).  The  Local  Government  Board  would  probably 
refuse  to  give  an  opinion  on  any  hypothetical  case.  I 
would,  therefore,  suggest  that  a  definite  offer  to  take 
certain  children  on  certain  terms  including  maintenance, 
payment  to  be  made  either  by  way  of  a  lump  sum  or 
p;riodically,  be  made  to  a  friendly  board  of  guardians, 
that  the  said  board  of  guardians  shoulel  then  apply, 
stating  the  terms  of  the  offer,  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  for  an  order  under  Sec.  4  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  1850,  authorising  its  acceptance.  The  board 
of  guardians  should  state  in  their  letter  the  advantages, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economy,  which  would  ensue, 
and  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  words  of  the  Statute 
"  in  and  about  "  would  cover  such  an  expenditure. 

The  board  of  guardians  should  remind  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  by  authorising  and  requiring 
a  sum  to  be  paid  for  subsequent  inspection  they  have 
alreaely,  by  their  Circulars,  shown  that  they  interpret 
these  words  of  the  Statute  to  cover  more  than  the  actual 
expenses  of  the  journey,  etc.,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  guardians  the  subsequent  maintenance  stands  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  subsequent  inspection  already 
authorised,  both  being  expenses  incurred  outside  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  board  of  guardians  should  also  say  that  they 
have  noteel  with  satisfaction  the  opinion  of  the  Local 
Government  Boaxd  expressed  in  their  Circular  Letter  of 
March  3rd,  1903,  that  "  emigration  affords  one  of  the 
best  means  of  providing  satisfactorily  for  the  orphans 
and  deserted  children  under  the  care  of  the  guardians," 
in  which  opinion  they  concur. 

The  board  of  guardians  has  (in  accordance  with  the 
hope  expressed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  expressed 
in  that  letter)  given  "  the  matter  their  careful  attention 
with  a  view  to  emigrating  such  of  the  children  as  are 
suitable  for  the  purpose." 
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The  board  of  guardians  is  of  opinion  that  the  present 
systems,  though  useful  as  far  as  they  go,  whereby  children 
ftbout  to  become  wage -earners  and  self-supporting  are 
emigrated,  are  only  able  to  deal  with  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  children,  in  their  opinion,  "  suitable  for  emigra- 
tion "  and  that  by  a  new  Order  in  the  terms  applied  for 
a  much  larger  number  of  children  could  be  dealt  with 
annually  to  the  advantage  of  the  children  themselves  and 
to  the  economy  of  the  rate -payers. 

(c)  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  the  boards  of 
guardians  the  expenses  would  be  chargeable  on  the 
common  fund. 

{d)  I  am  of  opinion,  for  reasons  stated  in  (6)  above,  that 
the  boards  of  guardians  have  power,  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  expend  sums 
for  the  maintenance  of  emigrated  children  in  addition  1o 
those  sums  already  authorised  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  outfit,  journey,  and  subsequent  inspection.  I 
am  of  opinion  tha^t  the  power  exists,  under  Sec.  4  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1850  (13,  14  Vic.  c.  101)  and 
that,  therefore,  there  is  no  need  of  new  legislation,  but  jn 
the  event  of  the  Local  Government  Board  refusing  to 
adopt  this  view  of  Sec.  4  referred  to,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
before  resort  is  had  to  the  legislature  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  be  asked  by  a  friendly  board  of 
guardians  as  before,  for  their  assent  to  the  expenditure, 
either  under  Sec.  6  of  the  Poor  Relief  Act,  1849,  or,  in 
default,  under  the  Poor  Law  (Certified  Schools)  Act,  1862. 

The  maintenance  of  paupers  in  houses  not  being  work- 
houses under  contracts  for  payment  by  the  guardians  is 
regulateel  by  the  Poor  Relief  Act,  1849.  The  inspection 
and  visitation  of  such  persons  is  by  the  Justices  or  by  an 
inspector,  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  but 
paid  hy  the  guardians,  who  shall  visit  and  inspect  such 
houses  and  report  thereon  to  the  Board. 

Under  Sec.  6  of  the  Poor  Relief  Act,  1849,  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  issue  such  Orders  as  they  deem 
necessary  for  regulating  the  mode  in  which  such  contracts 
shall  be  entered  into,  for  lodging,  board,  maintenance, 
etc.,  and  the  terms  and  duration  of  such  contract. 

No  Order,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  made  under  this 
Act  to  allow  the  maintenance  of  paupers  under  contract 
abroad,  and  probably  on  a  hj'pothetical  case  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  refuse  to  give  an  opinion  or 
state  that  no  such  Order  was  contemplated  as  feasible 
at  the  passing  ef  that  Act  in  1849,  but  in  order  that  the 
matter  may  be  definiteJy  settled  I  am  of  opinion  that 
some  board  of  guardians  should  apply  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  sanction  to  a  provisional  agTeement,  say  in 
Canada,  where  the  inspection  of  such  paupers  could  be 
arranged  for  locally,  as  in  the  case  of  inspection  of  orphan 
children  sent  to  Canada,  the  cost  of  inspection  of  whom 
is  already  authorised  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
(Oreler  April  20th,  1898.) 

Under  the  Poor  Law  (Certified  Schools)  Act,  1862, 
the  guardians  may  send  any  poor  child  who  is  an  orphan 
or  deserted  by  his  or  her  parents  or  surviving  parent,  or 
one  whose  parents  or  surviving  parent  shall  consent,  to  any 
"  school  "  certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  as 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  such  children,  and  supported 
wholly  or  partially  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Applica- 
tion being  made  by  the  managers  of  the  school  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Local  Government  Board 
may  appoint  "  such  persons  as  they  deem  proper  "  to 
examine  into  the  school  and  report  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  who,  if  satisfied  certify  the  school."  There 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  not  appoint  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Canadian  Government  to  make  this  report  and  the  neces- 
sary subsequent  inspections  ;  as  is  already  done  as  to 
subsecjuent  inspections  of  orphan  and  deserted  children 
emigrated  to  Canada  under  the  Local  Government 
Board's  special  rules  as  to  emigration  (Local  Government 
Board  Order,  April  20th  1898.) 

Under  the  Act  of  1862,  the  guardians  may  pay  out  of 
the  same  fund  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  relief  other- 
wise supplied  to  the  child  would  be  charged,  expenses 
incuiTed  in  maintenance,  clothing  and  education  of  such 
ehilel  in  such  school,  anel  may  pay  the  conveyance  of  such 
child  to  anel  from  the  same,  anel,  in  case  of  death,  the 
expenses  of  his  or  her  burial. 


The  Poor  Law  (Certified  Schools)  Act,  1862,  limited 
the  expenditure  for  maintenance,  etc.,  to  a  sum  "  not 
exceeding  the  total  sum  which  would  have  been  charged 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  child  if  relieved  in  the  work- 
house during  such  period,"  but  this  limit  of  expenditure 
is  removed  by  the  Divided  Parishes  and  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  1882,  See.  13,  under  which  the  guardians 
may  now  pay  th'i  reasonable  expenses  for  maintenance, 
etc.,  in  accordance  wi  h  a  scale  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Loca,l 
Government  Board  far  that  particular  school. 

The  Poor  Law  (Certified  Schools)  Act,  1862,  is  extended 
to  illegitimate  as  well  as  legitimate  children  by  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  1868,  Sec.  23. 

There  appears  to  be  no  restriction  in  the  Acts  above 
quoted  which  would  prevent  the  Local  Govornm3nt  Board 
certifying  a  "  school,"  wherever  situated,  and  tliB  con- 
ditions as  to  report  and  inspection  might  easily  be  satisfied 
in  accordance  with  the  precedent  already  established 
by  the  Board  under  their  Order  (April  20th,  1898)  as  to 
inspection  of  children  emigrated  to  Canada  by  the  in- 
spectors of  the  Canadian  authorities. 

I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  advisable 
for  the  managers  of  some  school  or  institution  in  Canada 
desiring  to  take  these  children  to  apply  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  under  Sec.  2  of  the  Poor  Law  (Certified 
Schools)  Act,  1862,  for  such  school  to  be  certified  and  to 
point  out  that  the  conditions  of  preliminary  report  and 
subsequent  inspection  reqaisite  under  Sec.  2  and  6  of  the 
Act  can  be  satisfied  in  the  manner  already  authorised 
by  the  Board  by  their  Order  of  April  20th,  1898.  re 
inspection  of  children  emigrated  to  Canada. 

In  the  event  of  the  Local  Government  Board  refusing 
to  authorise  the  expenditure  for  maintenance,  either 
under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1850,  the  Poor 
Relief  Act,  1849,  or  the  Poor  Law  (Certified  Schools)  Act, 
1862, 1  am  of  opinion  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  induce 
the  legislature,  if  possible,  to  amend  the  sections  of  these 
Acts  above  referred  to,  in  order  to  specificially  cover  this 
charge,  but  unless  the  authors  of  the  scheme  can  convert 
the  guardians  generally  or  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  the  desirability  of  the  scheme,  I  am  afraid  the  chances 
of  a  Bill  being  passed  are  not  very  good. 

(e)  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  possible,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  the  boards 
of  guardians  under  the  existing  law  to  hanel  over  children 
to  a  committee  as  suggested,  but  if  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  hold  that  the  powers  alluded  to  in  {h)  and 
{d)  above  do  not  authorise  the  boards  of  guardians  to 
spend  money  on  the  maintenance  of  children  outside  the 
United  Kingdom,  I  am  of  opinion  that  probably  they  would 
also  veto  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view  by  a 
"  side  wind."  There  is,  however,  another  way  in  which 
the  Local  Government  Board  might  be  approached  for 
their  sanction  to  a  scheme  for  handing  over  these  children 
to  a  committee  as  suggested. 

By  Sec.  10  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1879,  the  guardians 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
subscribe  towards  any  institution  which  appears  to  the 
guardians,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  "to  be  calculated  to  render  useful  aid  in  the 
administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor,"  provided  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  be  satisfied  that  the  paupers 
under  the  guardians  have  or  could  have  assistance  herein 
in  case  of  necessity. 

The  objects  of  an  association  on  the  lines  indicated  in 
the  case  for  opinion  would  come  within  the  definition  of 
this  section.  I  may  point  out  that  the  legislature  itself 
has  extended  these  powers  under  the  section  to  sub- 
scriptions for  associations  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children  (4  Edw.  VII.,  c.  15,  Sec.  23).  The  connection 
here  is  somewhat  remote  and  legislative  power  may 
well  have  been  considered  necessary,  but  in  the  case  under 
notice  it  would  not  appear  to  be  so. 

The  matter  is  again,  however,  one  absolutely  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  if  the 
Local  Government  Board  desired  to  further  the  scheme 
I  am  of  opinion  they  would  have  power  under  Sec.  10 
of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1879,  to  sanction  subscriptions  of  any 
amount,  dependent  on  the  number  of  children  benefited 
or  otherwise,  and  that  they  w  ould  not  be  obliged  under  the 
Statute  to  impose  any  condition  as  to  where  "  the  useful 
aid  in  the  administration  of  the  relief  ot  tlio  poo:  "  was  to 
be  rendered. 
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B. — Rtjormatory  and  Industrial  School-Children. 

(a)  The  managers  of  any  ccrtilicd.  reformatory  or 
industrial  school  may  emigrate  any  youthful  offender 
or  child  detained  in  or  placed  out  on  licence  from  the 
school,  who  conducts  himself  well,  with  his  consent 
and  that  or  the  Secretary  of  State.  (Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  1891,  5^-55  Vict.,  c.  23,  Sec.  1.) 

?  The  Secretary  of  State  may  at  any  time  order  any  offen- 
der to  be  discharged  from  a  certified  reformatory  school 
under  Sec.  17  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act,  1866 
(29-30,  Vict.,  c. -117.)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  at 
any  time  order  any  child  to  be  discharged  from  a  certified 
industrial  school  or  from  any  industrial  school,  whose 
rules  have  been  approved  by  him,  either  absolutely  or  on 
such  condition  as  the  Secretary  of  State  approves.  (The 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  29-30  Vict.,  c.  118,  Sec.  43.) 

The  usual  practice,  is,  I  believe,  to  make  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  discharge  oi  a  youthful  offender 
or  child  for  the  purposes  of  emigration,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  requires  to  be  satisfied  on  the  following  points  :— 

(1)  The  consent  of  the  child. 

(2)  A  certificate  that  the  child  is  of  good  conduct, 
sound  health  and  good  physical  development  and  is 
well  fitted  for  emigration,  such  certificate  to  be 
signed  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  school  as  well 
as  some  responsible  manager  or  official. 

(3)  The  consent  of  the  parent,  or  in  lieu  thereof, 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  parent's  character  is 
such  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  justified  in  ignoring 
his  or  her  wishes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  powers  possessed  by  the 
managers  of  certified  reformatory  schools  and  of  industrial 
schools  at  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months  of  the  period 
of  detention  of  children  therein,  to  licence  such  children 
"  to  live  with  any  trustworthy  and  respectable  person 
named  in  the  licence  willing  to  receive  and  take  charge  of 
them  "  have  ever  been  exercised  in  this  direction  outside 
the  United  Kingdom.  These  powers  are  contained  in 
Sec.  18  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act,  1866,  and  in 
Sec.  27  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866  (29-30  Vict.,  c. 
117,  c.  118.)  It  will  be  noted  that  these  Sections  contain 
no  limitation  as  to  the  place  of  residence.  The  duration  of 
the  licence  must  not  exceed  three  months,  but  it  is  renew- 
able from  time  to  time  until  the  period  of  the  child's 
detention  is  expired.  In  view  of  Sec.  1  of  the  Reformatory 
and  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1891  (54,  55  Vict.,  c.  23)  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  still  be  necessary  to  such  disposal  by  emigration, 
but  if  procedure  under  these  Sections  should  be  found 
possible,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  difificulty  as  to  the 
legality  of  contributions  by  the.  Treasury  for  the  purposes 
of  emigration  might  be  solved.  (See  Opinion  on  (6) 
below.) 

(b)  Under  Sec.  24  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act, 
1866  (29,  30  Vict.,  c.  117)  and  under  Sec.  36  of  the  Indus- 
trial Schools  Act,  1866  (29,  30,  Vict.,  c.  118),  the  Treasury 
may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
contribute  such  sums  as  he  thinks  fit  "towards  the 
custody  and  maintenance  of  (offenders  and)  children 
detained  in  "  the  reformatories  and  industrial  schools. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  contributions  of  the  Treasury 
under  these  sections  must  be  limited  to  sums  expended 
on  children,  etc.,  "detained  in"  the  schools  and  reforma- 
tories and  therefore  cannot  be  made  in  respect  of  children 
discharged  from  these  schools  and  reformatories  for 
emigr  ..tion. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  held  that  the  managers,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  powers  imder  Sec.  18  of  the  Refor- 
matory Schools  Act,  1866,  and  under  Sec.  27  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866  (29,  30,  Vict.,  c.  117),  to 
license  children  to  live  with  trustworthy  persons  willing 
to  receive  them,  might  license  children  so  to  reside  outside 
the  United  Kingdom  {see  Opinion  on  (a)  above)  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  Treasury  could  in  that  case  contribute 
towards  the  "custody  and  maintenance  "  of  these  children 
because  under  these  sections  the  time  during  which 
the  youthful  offender  or  child  is  absent  from  the  refor- 
matory or  school  in  pursuance  of  a  license  is  "  deemed  to 
be  part  of  the  time  of  his  detention  in_the  school  or 
reformatory." 


The  coimty  councils,  to  whom  (except  as  to  bo'oughs 
with  a  population  of  over  10,000),  the  powers  of  the 
prison  authority  were  transferred  by  Sec.  3  of  the  Local 
Goverrmient  Act,  1888  (51,  52  Vict.,  c.  14),  may  con- 
tribute towards  the  ultimate  disposal  of  any  child  to  whose 
support  in  a  reformatory  or  industrial  school  they  have 
contributed  (Youthful  Offenders  Act,  1901,  1  Edw.  VII., 
c.  20,  Ssc.  8). 

The  borough  council  with  a  population  over  10,000 
remains  a  prison  authority  and  under  Sec.  5  and  9  of  the 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1872,  may  con- 
tribute towards  the  ultimate  disposal  of  any  inmate  of  a 
Reformatory  or  industrial  school  established  by  it  (35, 
36,  Vict.,  0.  21). 

The  councils  above  referred  to  have  similar  powers 
a?  successors  to  the  school  boards  under  the  Education 
Act,  1902  (2  Edw.  VII.,  c.  42),  and  in  consequence  of 
the  same  Act  the  council  of  an  urban  district  with  a 
population  of  over  20,000  acquires  a  similar  right  to 
contribute  towards  the  ultimate  disposal  of  children  to 
whose  support  they  have  contributed  (vide  the  Elementarj' 
Education  Act,  1900,  63,  64  Vict.,  c.  53,  Sec.  4). 

I  am  of  opinion  that  all  the  contributions  above  referr  d 
to  can  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  lump  sum  to  cover 
outfit,  joiurney,  and  subsequent  maintenance.  In  view 
of  the  words  "  ultimate  disposal  "  it  would  seem  pre- 
able  to  effect  this  by  a  lump  sum  rather  than  by 
pariodical  pa3Tiients. 

In  addition  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  these 
sjhojls  are  managed  by  voluntary  associations,  and  that 
the  managers,  subject  to  these  rules,  can  likewise  con- 
tribute towards  the  ultimate  disposal  of  any  of  the 
inm  ites. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  where  a  single  body,  such  as  the 
managers  of  a  reformatory  or  industrial  school,  draws 
its  funds  from  different  sources  it  can  only  elect  which 
fund  it  would  use  for  emigration  purposes,  with  the 
consent  of  the  contributors. 

In  the  event  of  a  Treasury  contribution  being  found 
possible  as  suggested  in  (b)  above,  or  as  regards  any  sum 
specifically  allotted  by  a  local  authority  towards  ultimate 
disposal  as  referred  to  in  (b)  above  there  would  appear 
to  be  no  difficulty  as  to  coming  to  an  amicable  arrangement. 

(d)  I  am  of  opinion,  for  reasons  stated  in  (a)  and  (b) 
above,  that  powers  exist  under  the  present  law  to  achieve 
what  is  desired,  with  the  exception  of  the  difficulty  as 
to  Treasury  contributions  which  I  am  of  opinion  can 
only  be  solved  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  if  the  sug- 
gestion I  make  in  (a)  and  (b)  above  as  to  the  substitution, 
of  licensing  for  discharge  be  found  feasiable. 

In  the  event  of  this  not  being  j)Ossible,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  Sec.  24  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act,  1866,  and 
Sec.  35  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  would  need 
amending  say  to  this  effect .  "  Notwithstanding  anything 
contained  in  Sec.  24  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act, 
1866,  or  in  Sec.  35  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866, 
the  Treasury  may,  from  time  to  time,  contribute  out  of 
money  provided  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  such 
sums  as  the  Secretary  of  State  from  time  to  time  think 
fit  to  recommend  towards  the  custody  and  maintenance 
of  any  youthful  offender  or  child  discharged  from  a 
certified  reformatory  or  industrial  school  in  order  that 
he  may  be  emigrated." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the 
actual  expense  of  outfit  and  journey  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  local  authorities  under  their  powers  to  contribute 
as  to  "  ultimate  disposal  "  of  inmates. 

(e)  I  am  of  opinion  that  under  Sec.  18  of  the  Reforma- 
tory Schools  Act,  1866,  and  imder  Sec.  27  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  1866,  the  managers  of  certified  reformatory 
and  industrial  schools  could  licence  such  children  to  the 
Committee  without  restrictions  as  to  place  of  residence, 
viz.,  "  to  live  with  any  trustworthy  and  respectable 
person  named  in  the  licence  willing  to  receive  and  take 
charge  of  them." 

I  have  given  my  reasons  for  that  ojiinion  in  (a)  and 
(b)  above  and  have  pointed  out  the  advantages  which 
would,  in  my  opinion,  accrue  if  the  course  suggested 
should  be  held  possible. 

Ii  the  event  of  it  being  held  impossible  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  managers  could  hand  over  youthful  offenders 
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or  children  from  the  certified  reformatories  or  industrial 
schools  to  the  committee  for  emigration  with  the  consent 
of,  and  after  discharge  by,  the  Secretary  of  State  iinder 
Sec.  1  of  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Act, 
1891  (54-55  Vict.,  c.  23). 

In  this  case  the  local  authorities  could  contribute  as 
at  present  under  their  powers  of  contribution  towards 
"  ultimate  disposal,"  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would 
probably  be  held  that  a  lump  sum  at  all  events  might  be 
paid  in  this  cormection  which  would  cover  in  advance 


an  agreed  cost  of  maintenance,  but  it  would,  ii  my  opinion 
be  impossible  to  obtain  a  Treasury  contribution  under 
Sec.  35  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1886  (29,  30,  Vict., 
c.  118),  and  Sec.  24  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act 
1866  (29,  30,  Vict.,  c.  117). 

Hartley  B.  N.  Mothersole. 
4,  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E.G. 
December  13th,  1906. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  CROOKS,  M.P.,  L.C.C.,  LATE  CHAIRMAN  OF 

THE  POPLAR  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


[Note. — By  direction  of  the  Commission  certain  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Crook's  Statement  have  been  omitted  on  the  ground 
that  they  involved  personal  questions  of  conduct  or  misconduct  into  which  the  Commission  could  not  enter. 


1.  In  placing  before  the  Commission  my  views  on 
pauperism  and  its  causes  in  Poplar,  I  would  begin  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  theoretical  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  is  often  assumed  to  be  governed 
by  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners  of  1834, 
the  basis  of  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  that  with 
respect  to  legal  relief  of  the  poor  the  condition  of  the  pauper 
ought  to  be  on  the  whole  less  eligible  than  that  of  the 
independent  labourer. 

2.  Ever  since  these  principles  were  first  laid  down  they 
have  been  violated  in  practice.  Public  opinion,  as  ex- 
pressed by  legislation,  past,  present  and  anticipated,  is 
against  them.  Boards  of  guardians.  Local  Government 
Board,  and  Parliament  are  alike  guilty — if  guilt  there  be — 
of  evading  enactments  suggestive  of  harsh  treatment,  and 
it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  suppression  of 
pauperism  offers  no  solution  in  eliminating  poverty. 
Occasionally,  *  *  *  *  officialism  reverts  back  to 
archaism,  which  proves  how  necessary  it  is  to  recognise 
that  while  the  doctrinaire  has  stood  still,  the  application 
of  more  genial  influences  to  the  problem  has  in  seventy 
years  quite  altered  the  conception  of  our  duties  to  the 
pauper. 

3.  Consider  medical  rehef  :  In  institutions  where  medical 
relief  is  afforded  at  the  cost  of  the  rates,  patients  receive 
food,  medicine,  clothing,  nursing,  etc.,  of  a  nature  in- 
finitely superior  to  what  could  be  obtained  in  the  home  of 
an  independent  workman.  Now  let  us  consider  the 
children  :  In  the  bad  old  days  of  which  Dickens  wrote,  the 
sins  of  the  parent  were  visited  on  the  children.  This  has 
all  been  changed  by  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Receiving  homes,  scattered  homes  and  highly  organised 
schools  have  been  established,  and  children  are  brought  up 
away  from  the  taint  of  pauperism.  The  Poplar  Board 
may  justly  claim  to  have  had  a  hand  in  bringing  about  this 
change.  From  the  official  point  of  view,  even  worse  than 
this  change  is  the  policy  which  will  be  set  up  by  the  passing 
of  the  Bill  for  feeding  hungry  school  children.  The  late 
Government  made  it  the  duty  of  boards  of  guardians  to 
feed  hungry  children.  The  education  authority  may  now 
do  the  work.  The  principle  is  established  that  children 
whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  provide  them  with  proper 
food  may  be  fed  by  the  education  authority  mthout  being 
branded  as  paupers.  This  step  is  largely  in  advance  of  the 
pohcy  of  the  Poplar  Board.  Again,  before  free  education 
was  established,  the  guardians  in  certain  districts  paid  the 
school  fees  for  children,  the  parents  becoming  paupers  as  a 
consequence.  To-day  all  may  be  educated  at  the  cost  of 
the  rates. 

4.  Take  the  aged  poor  :  Successive  presidents  have  laid 
it  down  that  the  aged  poor  should  receive  care  and  atten- 
tion and  better  treatment  than  other  classes  of  the  poor. 
Finally,  we  have  Mr.  ChapHn's  circular,  the  issue  of  which 
was  brought  about  partly  through  our  policy,  which  reads 
as  follows : — 


"  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  aged  and  de- 
serving poor,  it  has  been  felt  that  persons  who  have  habitu- 
ally led  decent  hves  should,  if  they  desire  relief  in  their  old 
age,  receive  different  treatment  from  those  whose  previous 
habits  and  character  have  been  unsatisfactory  and  who 
have  failed  to  exercise  thrift  in  the  bringing  up  of  their 
families  or  otherwise.  The  board  consider  that  aged 
deserving  persons  should  not  be  urged  to  enter  the  work- 
house at  all  unless  there  is  some  cause  which  renders  such  a 
course  necessary,  such  as  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  the 
absence  of  house  accommodation  or  of  a  suitable  person  to 
care  for  them,  or  some  similar  cause,  but  that  they  should 
be  relieved  by  having  adequate  outdoor  rehef  granted  to 
them.  The  board  are  happy  to  think  that  it  is  commonly 
the  practice  of  boards  of  guardians  to  grant  outdoor  rehef 
in  such  cases,  but  they  are  afraid  that  too  frequently  such 
relief  is  not  adequate  in  amount.  They  are  desirous  of 
pressing  upon  the  guardians  that  such  rehef  should,  when 
granted,  be  always  adequate." 

"  When,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  such  persons 
should  receive  indoor  relief,  the  Board  consider  that  they 
might  be  granted  certain  privileges  which  could  not  be 
accorded  to  every  inmate  of  the  workhouse." 

5.  The  present  Government,  through  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith,  declared  their 
intention  of  bringing  in  a  measure  for  conferring  old  age 
pensions  on  all  persons  who  reach  a  certain  age.  Those 
who  have  made  this  declaration  are  honourable  men,  and 
when  their  measure  becomes  law,  what  will  be  left  of  the 
principles  of  1834  ?  Surely  this  is  the  last  thing  needed  to 
prove  that  we  in  Poplar  were  right  when  we  declared,  not 
once  but  many  times,  that  the  aged  poor  were  entitled  to 
maintenance  in  old  age,  without  the  brand  of  pauperism 
being  put  upon  them. 

6.  The  able-bodied  problem  has  been  the  most  com- 
plicated, but  here  again  the  principles  of  1834  have  hope- 
lessly broken  do^vn.  Between  1886  and  the  present  time, 
each  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  urged 
local  authorities,  apart  from  the  guardians,  to  find  work 
for  the  unemployed.  Compared  with  this  practice,  what 
we  have  done  at  Poplar  is,  in  principle,  child's  play.  The 
practice  sets  up  the  principle  that  men  are  entitled  to  work 
the  same  to  be  provided  by  the  community  when  it  cannot 
be  obtained  through  the  usual  channels,  and  the  further 
principle  that  such  work  shall  not  carry  with  it  the  taint  of 
pauperism.  In  1905  Parhament  concurred  in  these 
principles  by  passing  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Bill  and 
by  granting  £200,000  from  the  National  Exchequer  to  pay 
wages  to  men  employed  under  the  Act.  I  put  all  this  on 
record  to  show  that  the  policy  of  the  Poplar  Board  was 
always  in  line  with  public  opinion  as  expressed  in  the 
legislation  of  the  late  and  present  Governments.  We  wish 
judgment  to  be  passed  on  our  pohcy  ;  and  we  ask  that  a 
clear  judgment  may  not  be  obscured  by  a  consideration  of 
alleged  maladministration. 
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7.  Let  us  now  examine  Mr.  Davy's  Report,  the  figures 
of  which  were  questioned  from  the  commencement  of  the 
inquiry. 

8.  Owing  to  the  complexity  of  our  system  of  local 
government,  the  multiplicity  of  authorities,  and  the  want 
of  co-ordination  in  the  various  accounts  and  returns, 
official  statistics  relating  to  matters  of  local  government 
require  to  be  handled  with  great  care  if  trustworthy  in- 
ferences are  to  be  drawn  from  them.  Especial  care  is 
needed  in  dealing  with  Poor  Law  administration  owing  to 
the  number  and  diversity  of  the  disturbing  factors  which 
affect  from  time  to  time  both  the  numbers  and  the  cost  of 
"  paupers."  For  instance,  as  to  the  numbers,  apart  from 
the  regular  oscillation  caused  by  the  differing  conditions  of 
summer  and  winter,  there  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
both  general  and  local  crises  of  distress  of  varying  duration 
and  intensity,  changes  of  classification  of  paupers,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  children,  the  growth  of  lunacy, 
distribution  as  to  sex  and  age,  changes  in  national  policy, 
e.g.,  as  in  the  State's  attitude  towards  the  unemployed  and 
as  regards  meals  for  underfed  school  children,  etc.,  etc. 
As  to  cost,  besides  the  natural  effect  of  change  in  the 
numbers,  there  have  to  be  taken  into  account  changes  in 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  different  classes  of  those  in 
receipt  of  relief  ;  and  more  particularly  when  it  is  sought  to 
affix  responsibihty,  the  system  of  divided  control  over 
expenditure  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Now  in  attempting  to 
express  the  statistics  of  a  subject  in  tabular  form,  certain 
cardinal  rules  must  be  observed  if  confusion  and  misre- 
presentation are  to  be  avoided. 

9.  Like  must  be  compared  with  like,  and  where  this  is 
not  altogether  possible,  attention  must  be  drawn  on  the 
face  of  the  table  to  any  want  of  accurate  correspondence 
in  comparison. 

10.  In  contrasting  individual  years,  some  distance 
apart  in  point  of  time,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
the  selection,  to  see  that  they  are  fairly  typical  of  the 
periods  they  represent.  Abnormal  years  must  not  be 
contrasted  with  normal,  except  to  show  their  abnor- 
malities. 

n.  Means  should  not  be  treated  as  averages.  Averages 
should  be  weighted.  Percentages  should  be  used  with 
discretion. 

12.  In  making  summary  tables,  care  should  be  taken 
that  aggregates  represent  cognate  things ;  and  the 
summaries  should  be  in  relation  with  the  detailed  tables 
where  given.  In  fact,  all  tables  which  profess  to  deal 
with  the  same  facts  should,  though  presenting  different 
aspects  of  those  facts,  preserve  the  unities  of  time  and 
classification. 

13.  The  Memorandum  as  to  pauperism  in  Poplar 
has  obviously  been  drawn  up  without  due  regard  to  the 
above  canons  of  statistical  expression.  We  have  no 
sort  of  unity  or  uniformity  in  comparison,  no  proper 
correspondence  between  the  summary  and  the  detailed 
tables,  no  traceable  relation  between  figures  and  tables 
apparently  representing  the  same  thing,  no  regard  for 
averages,  a  misuse  of  means,  a  disregard  of  headings,  a 
fallacious  use  of  percentages,  and  a  litter  of  tables  and 
charts  which  do  not  correspond. 

14.  For  instance,  we  have  the  following  confusing  and 
conflicting  set  of  tables  : — 

I. — Numbers  : 

Table  A. — Detailed  statement  of  numbers  of 
paupers  in  Poplar  Union  1885-1906. 

Table  B. — Summary  statement  of  pauperism  in 
Poplar  and  the  whole  Metropolis  1890-1906. 

Table  D. — Pauperism  in  Poplar  and  neighbouring 
unions  1895-1905. 

Table  E. — Statistics  relating  to  the  Poplar  Union 
1896-1905. 

Table  0. — Numbers  of  paupers  in  Poor  Law 
unions  of  Metropolis,  January  1st,  1895,  and  January 
1st,  1905. 


So  far  as  the  Poplar  figures  are  concerned,  not  one  of 
these  tables  is  in  absolute  agreement  with  any  other.  Here 
is  an  illustration,  showing  incidentally  the  fallacy  of 
"  means  "  as  taken  in  the  Memorandum  :— 


Pojjlar  Paujiers  in  1905. 


On  January  1st. 

"  Mean  "  for  year. 

Table  A  - 

11,666 

9,656 

„    B     -  - 

11,767 

11,412 

»    D     -  - 

9,364 

„    E     -  - 

9,349 

„   G  - 

11,344 

Note  particularly  the  striking  difference  in  the  "  mean  " 
according  as  you  take  Table  A.  or  Table  B.  Of  course 
they  have  been  differently  calculated  like  all  the  others, 
but  what  kind  of  statistics  are  these  which  speak  with 
so  many  voices  at  once  ?  Note  also  the  complete  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  periods  covered  by  the  tables. 

U.—Cost : 

Table  C- — Poplar  Union  ;  cost  of  relief ;  indoor 
and  outdoor,  1885-1906. 

Table  E. — Statistics  relating  to  the  Poplar  Union 
1896-1905. 

The  figures  for  "  in-maintenance  "  in  the  years  covered 
by  both  tables  are  totally  at  variance. 

The  divergence  is  enormous,  growing  from  one  of 
about  10  per  cent  in  1896  to  one  of  30  per  cent  in  1905. 
Here  are  the  figures  of  cost  for  these  two  years  as  given 
in  Tables  C.  and  E.  respectively  : — 


1896. 

1905. 

Table  C. — In-maintenance,  in- 
cluding cost  of  chargeable  pau- 
pers in  Poplar  and  Stepney 
Sick  Asylum  and  other  institu- 
tions not  under  the  control  of 
the  guardians. 

£40,930 

£68,279 

Table  E. — In-maintenance  and 
Poplar  payment  in  respect  of 
Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asy- 
lum. 

£44,542 

£88,691 

What  makes  the  matter  more  curious  is  that  the  cost 
of  out-relief  in  the  two  tables  agrees  within  a  few  pounds. 
Again,  what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  conclusions 
drawn  from  tables  so  carelessly  selected  ?  Obviously 
a  mass  of  unrelated  figures  have  been  grouped  together 
without  sufficient  regard  to  the  "headings"  of  account, 
and  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  taken  according 
as  it  suited  the  comparison  of  the  moment. 

15.  There  are  numerous  charts  attached  to  the  Memo- 
randum, but  as  these  merely  illustrate  the  tables,  their 
accuracy  or  the  reverse  is,  of  course,  bound  up  with 
the  accuracy  or  otherwise  of  the  tables  themselves. 

16.  I  pass  to  a  more  detailed  criticism  of  the  Memoran- 
dum. 

17.  Its  object  was  to  show  statistically  for  the  Poplar 
Union  what  had  been  the  increase  of  pauperism  in  recent 
years,  and  what  had  been  the  increased  cost  of  pauperism 
for  which  the  board  of  guardians  was  responsible.  The 
causes  and  character  of  such  increase  in  numbers  as 
might  be  shown,  and  the  reasons  for  such  increased  cost 
as  was  under  the  control  of  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, were  the  subject  of  the  inquiry.  But  the  Memo- 
randum was  intended  to  be  merely  a  statistical  statement 
of  the  case  requiring  investigation.  Its  figures  should 
have  been  beyond  cavil,  conveying  no  false  impUcations  ; 
its  methods  should  have  been  beyond  reproach,  not  sug- 
gesting conclusions  but  stating  facts.  It  failed  at  every 
point.  Its  figures  are  provably  misleading,  and  its 
statistical   methods   demonstrably   wrong.    Four  main 
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fallacies  like  woof  and  wrap  run  criss-cross  through  the 
web  of  figures  : — ■ 

A.  — "  Mean "  numbers  are  put  forward  as  if 
they  were  averages  fairly  representing  the  state  of 
pauperism  for  a  given  year.  This  is  the  fallacy  of 
"  means." 

B.  — An  abnormal  year,  rendered  abnormal  by  an 
acute  and  prolonged  industrial  crisis  of  peculiar 
local  severity,  is  put  forward  as  representing  a  per- 
manent state  of  things.  This  is  the  fallacy  of 
extremes. 

C.  — Figures  of  cost  are  used  which  include  large 
sums  over  which  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians 
had  no  control,  and  for  which  they  could  not  be 
held  responsible.  This  is  the  fallacy  of  indiscrimi- 
nateness. 

D.  — Aggregate  figures  are  compared  both  as  to 
numbers  and  cost  wathout  regard  to  the  qualifying 
effect  upon  such  comparisons  which  the  varying 
relative  proportions  of  the  component  parts  of  such 
aggregates  might  produce.  This  is  the  fallacy  of 
aggregates. 

A.— The  Fallacy  of  "Means." 

18.  In  Table  A.  the  quantity  of  Pauperism  for  a  given 
year  is  taken  to  be  the  mean  between  the  total  number 
of  paupers  on  January  1st  of  that  year,  and  the  total 
number  on  July  1st  of  the  previous  year.  The  figure 
thus  obtained  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  average 
number  of  paupers  in  the  union  for  the  year. 

19.  For  instance,  a  low  average  number  of  paupers 
for  eleven  months  in  the  year  may  be  to  a  great  extent 
falsified  by  a  couple  of  weeks  severe  frost  and  accom- 
pmying  distress  about  January  1st.  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  a  year  of  exceptional  distress  which  happened  to 
include  exceptionally  fine  open  weather  in  January 
would  not  be  adequately  represented.  The  extent  of 
the  possible  error  involved  may  be  conveniently  illustrated 
from  a  co  nparison  of  the  facts  indicated  in  the  chart 
fsicing  page  20  of  Mr.  Davy's  report  with  those  implied 
by  Table  A.  in  the  Memorandum  : — 

.  J  Outdoor  Pauperism  in  Poplar,  1904. 

Mean  of  numbers  on  July  1st,  1904,  and 
January  1st,  1905.  (1905  m  Table 
A.)   6,011 

Average  weekly  numbers  throughout 
l904.  (Estimated  from  Chart  at 
p.  20.  25  per  1,000  of  population  of 
170,000)   4,250 

Difference  1,761 

20.  Now,  obviously,  the  lower  figure  represents  the 
amount  of  outdoor  pauperism  in  Poplar  for  the  year  1904, 
more  correctly  than  does  the  higher.  In  fact,  this  6,011 
represents  nothing  of  truth.  On  January  1st,  1905, 
the  actual  numbers  were  far  higher,  for  ten  months  of 
the  year  they  were  very  much  lower,  and  for  eight  months 
little  more  than  half  this  misleading  figure. 

21.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  though  in  itself  misleading 
it  is  yet  fahly,  comparable  with  a  similar  "mean"  for, 
say,  1895.  Although  the  winter  of  1894-5  was  one  of 
acute  distress  the  number  of  outdoor  paupers  on  January 
1st,  1895,  only  exceeded  by  three  the  number  of  July 
1st,  1894  !  (See  Table  A.)  Yet  in  that  winter  the 
average  number  of  outdoor  paupers  for  the  six  weeks 
ended  March  30th,  1895,  was  5,700,  rising  suddenly 
from  about  2,000  in  the  third  week  of  February,  and 
;  al'ing  as  suddenly  to  the  same  figure  in  April.  (See 
p.  20  of  Mr.  Davy's  report).  It  should  be  observed  that 
it  is  impossible  completely  to  reconcile  the  figures  at 
p.  20  of  the  report,  and  on  the  Chart  with  those  in  Table 
A.  of  the  Memorandum.  Possibly  the  former  do  not 
include  children. 

22.  Both  sets  of  figures  profess  to  deal  -with  the  number 
of  outdoor  paupers,  but  this  is  only  typical  of  the  general 
statistical  carelessness  with  which  the  Memoiandum 
has  been  compiled ;  it  does  not  materially  affect  my 
criticism. 


23.  We  note,  then,  that  the  method  of  "  mean  "  number 
adopted  in  the  Memorandum  not  only  tends  to  misrepre 
sent  a  given  year,  and  does  so  to  a  quite  remarkable 
extent,  in  the  case  of  1904  ("1905")  by  some  40  per 
cent.,  but  renders  comparison  between  different  years 
absolutely  misleading  owing  to  the  differing  conditions 
of  given  years. 

24.  Nor  is  this  all.  Against  a  comparison  of  numbers 
arrived  at  in  this  fallacious  way  is  set  a  comparison  of 
cost  relating  to  a  different  period  of  time.  Take  the 
year  1895.  In  Paragraph  2  of  the  Memorandum  the 
mean  number  of  outdoor  paupers  for  "  1895  "  is  given 
as  2,078  {N.B. — This  is  the  mean  of  the  number  of  outdoor 
paupers  on  July  1st,  1894,  and  January  1st,  1895)  and 
the  cost  for  the  same  year  £14,171  (N.B. — The  cost  is 
for  the  year  ended  Lady  Day  1895).  Now  this  £14,171 
includes  the  cost  of  some  five  weeks  in  February  and 
March,  1895,  when  the  number  of  outdoor  paupers  was 
more  than  three  times  the  number  on  January  1st  (5,750 
against  1,750).  Five  weeks  of  4,000  extra  paupers  at  a 
low  estimate  represents  £3,000  included  in  this  £14,171, 
which  was  not  expenditm-e  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  "  mean  "  number  of  outdoor  paupers  for  "  1895  " 
(including  children). 

25.  But  it  is  this  swollen  figure  of  £14,171  luhich,  com- 
pared with  the  cost  for  1885,  gives  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  92  per  cent,  against  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  ordy 
37  per  cent.  The  contract  is,  of  course,  ridiculously  un- 
fair, because  the  expenditure  relates  to  a  much  larger 
number  of  paupers  than  that  to  which  it  is  wrongly 
attributed. 

26.  So  much  for  the  fallacy  of  "  means."  I  may  say 
there  was  no  reason  why  averages  should  not  have  been 
employed,  as  there  are  weekly  returns  of  the  number  of 
paupers  in  every  union  in  England  and  Wales  from  which 
the  Local  Government  Board  compile  a  monthly  state- 
ment of  pauperism.  There  may  be  justification  for 
comparing  the  numbers  in  January  or  July  in  one  year 
with  those  in  January  or  July  respectively  in  another 
year,  but  none  for  mixing  them  up  as  is  done  in  the 
Memorandum. 

B. — The  Fallacy  of  Extremes. 

27.  The  tables  at  Paragraphs  1  and  2  of  the  Memo- 
randum with  their  fallacious  use  of  percentages  suggest 
a  wholesale  pauperisation  of  Poplar.  Of  course  this  sug- 
gestion is  produced  by  comparing  "  1906,"  a  quite  excep- 
tional period  of  distress,  with  "means"  for  1895  (whose 
exceptional  winter  condition  is  concealed  by  the  method 
of  "means")  and  1885  as  if  all  three  years  were  fairly 
typical  of  the  point  in  time  they  represent.  A  minor 
matter  is  the  contrasting  of  a  period  of  ten  years  (1885- 
1895)  with  one  of  eleven  years  (1895-1906.)  As  a  matter 
of  fact  such  comparisons  obscure  the  facts.  If  changes 
in  the  amount  of  pauperism  are  to  be  expressed  by  refer- 
ence to  numbers  on  a  particular  day,  it  would  seem,  for 
fairly  obvious  reasons,  desirable  to  take  the  numbers  in 
midsummer,  i.e.,  on  July  1st,  as  the  quantitative  measure 
of  pauperism.  That  time  of  year  is  certainly  most 
favourable  to  poverty,  and  taking  one  year  with  another, 
is  less  subject  to  extreme  fluctuations  than  is  midwinter. 
High  numbers  in  July  are  much  more  significant  than 
high  numbers  in  January,  and  it  is  with  the^e  (while 
connoting  exceptional  periods  of  crisis  whether  in  winter 
or  summer)  that  a  careful  statistician  would  deal,  failing 
the  more  desirable  method  of  weekly  or  even  monthly 
averages.  Now  the  most  cursory  study  of  the  figures 
in  Table  A.  shows  that  the  three  dates,  January  1st, 
1905,  July  1st,  1905,  and  January  1st,  1906,  were  for 
statistical  purposes  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Any  fair 
representation  over  a  series  of  years  of  the  growth  of 
pauperism  in  Poplar  regarded  as  a  continuing  condition, 
was  bound  to  stop  at  July  1st,  1904,  and  then  give  the 
figures  for  July,  1905,  as  indicative  of  a  crisis.  The  char- 
acter of  the  crisis,  whether  industrial,  administrative  or 
the  product  of  a  particular  policy  was  matter  for  com- 
ment, but  the  fault  of  the  Memorandum  is  that  it  creates 
a  statistical  crisis  which  overstates  and  falsifies  the  true 
position.    Keeping  in   view  these   considerations,  the 
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following  table  shows  for  Outdoor  Pauperism  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Poplar  dvu'ing  the  last  twenty-two  years  : — 
Outdoor  Pauperism  in  Poplar. 


July  1st 

Rtr  marks. 

1884  - 

1,491 

Nine  years. 

1888  - 

1,711 

1892  - 

1,533 

Average  1,565. 

1893  - 

2,050 

Seven  years. 

1895  - 

2,218 

1898  - 

2,030 

Average  2,115. 

1899  - 

2,102 

Increase  35  per  cent. 

1901  - 

2,644 

1903  - 

3,299 

Rapid  increase  in  five 

years,  97  per  cent. 

1904  - 

4,153 

1903  - 

7,183 

State  of  crisis. 

Suppose  a  statistical  expert  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  described  these  two  flocks  as  each  consisting  of 
1,000  head  of  sheep,  flock  A.  being  priced  at  an  average 
of  £2  "35  per  head,  and  flock  B.  at  an  average  of  £1*15 
per  head  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  show  by  tables  and 
charts  that  flock  A.  was  100  per  cent,  dearer  than  flock 
B.  without  pointing  out  the  difference  in  the  composition 
of  the  two  flocks,  what  would  plain  men  think  ?  But 
this  is  just  the  kind  of  fallacy  involved  in  dealing,  as  does 
the  Memorandum,  with  the  aggregate  numbers  of  paupers, 
without  due  and  sufficient  regard  to  the  changing  com- 
position of  the  gross  totals. 

31.  To  show  how  materially  the  composition  of  the 
aggregate  figures  so  loosely  employed  in  the  Memorandum 
must  affect  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  comparisons 
there  made,  I  mention  the  following  facts : — 

(a)  With  regard  to  indoor  pauperism,  taking  the 
figures  in  Paragraph  1  and  analysing  them  as  shown 
in  Table  A.,  we  have  this  striking  result : — 
Indoor  Paupers. 
'  Able-bodied      -  521 


28.  Of  course,  these  figures  being  aggregates  need 
considerable  elucidation,  but  for  the  moment  I  am  only 
dealing  with  the  fallacy  of  extremes.  I  submit  that  the 
figures,  properly  handled,  reveal  a  sufficiently  serious 
Bituation  ;  whereas  the  crudity  of  the  methods  adopted 
in  the  Memorandum  imparts  an  air  of  uiu:eality,  and  to 
that  extent  misrepresents  the  state  of  the  case. 

C. — The  Fallaci/  of  Indiscriminateness. 

29.  Reverting  to  Paragraph  1  of  the  Memorandum 
and  the  table  there  given  relating  to  Indoor  Pauperism, 
we  find  it  stated  that  whereas  the  numbers  of  indoor 
paupers  increased  by  36  per  cent,  between  1895  and 
1906,  their  cost  increased  by  86  per  cent.  This  state- 
ment is  repeated  in  Paragraph  3.  But  the  figures  for 
cost,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  relate  to  the 
■■same  period  as  the  numbers,  as  already  pointed  out, 
include  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Poplar  and  Stepney 
District  Asylum,  over  which  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guar- 
dians had  no  control  and  for  whose  expenditure  they 
were  not  responsible.  This  item,  though  affecting  only 
■some  600  paupers  in  both  years,  represents  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  and  accounts  for  some  £19,000  out 
■of  the  total  increase  of  £32,594.  Deducting  this  portion 
of  the  increase  for  which  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians 
were  not  responsible,  the  increased  cost  works  out  at 
£13,594,  or  about  36  per  cent.,  the  same  relative  increase 
as  in  the  case  of  the  numbers.  I  must  again  point  out  that 
the  cost  of  in-maintenance  for  these  years  is  differently 
stated  in  Tables  C.  and  E.  of  the  Memorandum  ;  but 
Table  C,  the  figures  of  which  are  used  in  Paragraphs  1 
and  3  here  under  criticism,  expressly  includes  "  the 
amount  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  chargeable 
paupers  in  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum,  and 
■of  persons  in  other  institutions  not  under  the  direct  con- 
irol  of  the  guardians." 

D. — The  Fallacy  of  Aggregates. 
'  30.  Suppose  two  flocks  of  sheep,  A.  and  B.,  A.  flock 
■consisting  of  900  sheep  and  100  lambs,  and  B.  flock  of 
100  sheep  and  900  lambs.  Suppose  the  value  of  sheep 
to  be  50s.  a  head  and  of  lambs  20s.  a  head :  then  the 
value  of  flock  A.  would  be  £2,350  and  of  flock  B.  £1,150. 

0ut6,00T  . 


1885 


1895 


1906 


1,656     Not  able-bodied 
V Insane- 


998 
136 


Increase 
per  cent. 


['Able-bodied      -   570  10 
I -j-jj^^.  ^^Q0/(  Not  able-bodied  2,011  100 
Vinsane 


Able-bodied 


228 


588 


It      ^4ofi  Not  able-bodied  2,938 


3 

46 


Insane  -  -  307  35 
But  again,  caution  is  necessary,  for  by  reason  of  changes  in 
classification  of  children,  able-bodied  connotes  a 
varying  proportion  of  adults  and  children  in  the  three 
years  above  given.  Distributing  the  totals  for  1885 
and  1906  by  sex  and  age,  we  get  another  set  of  results 
which  again  should  modify  our  reading  of  the  aggre- 
gates in  comparison. 

Indoor  Paupers. 


1885. 

1906. 

Increased 
per  cent. 

Males      -      .  - 

538 

1,552 

188 

Females  - 

492 

783 

60 

Children  -      -  - 

490 

1,191 

143 

Insane     -      .  - 

136 

307 

126 

Aggregate  - 

1,656 

3,833 

131 

(6)  But  if  it  is  necessary  to  keep  always  in  view  the 
numbers  of  the  different  classes  of  indoor  paupers,  it 
is  still  more  necessary,  if  grave  misconception  is  to  be 
avoided,  to  know  every  time  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
the  inclusive  term  outdoor  paupers.  I  have  already 
shown  from  the  point  of  view  how  misleading  is  the 
statement  of  the  increase  in  outdoor  pauperism  as 
tabulated  in  Paragraph  2  of  the  Memorandum.  I  will 
now  briefly  deal  with  it  in  relation  to  what  the 
figures  really  represent.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  I  take 
the  contrast  between  the  numbers  as  given  for  1895 
and  1906.  Here  are  the  gross  totals  of  the  Memoran- 
dum analysed  into  their  component  parts  : — 


1895. 

Per  cent,  of 
Total. 

1906. 

Per  cent  of 
Total. 

Increase, 

Aggregate  

2,078 

7,247 

5,169 

Analysis. 

Able-bodied  : — 

Males  

90 

4-5 

671 

9'25 

581 

Females    -      -      .      -  - 

365 

17-5 

1,229 

17- 

864 

Children  

326 

15-5 

2,492 

34-5 

2,166 

Not  Able-bodied  : — 

Males       -      -      .      .  . 

263 

13- 

810 

11-25 

547 

Females    -      -      -      -  - 

938 

45- 

1,967 

27-0  ! 

1,029 

Children  

96 

4-5 

77 

1- 

19  less 

429— IX. 
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910 
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This  analysis  shows  at  a  glance  what  the  aggregate  figure 
does  not  suggest,  that  no  less  than  four-fifths  of  the 
enormous  increase  was  composed  of  women  and 
children,  a  qualitative  fact  of  at  least  equal  im- 
portance with  the  quantitative  one  to  which  alone 
prominence  is  given  in  the  Memorandum. 

32.  I  would  put  on  record  the  fact  that  the  inquiry  was 
held  at  the  request  of  the  Poplar  Board,  which,  from  the 
beginning,  courted  the  utmost  publicity.      *      *      *  * 

33.  Mr.  Davy's  history  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
inquiry  is,  on  the  whole,  accurate.  But  the  paragraph 
relating  to  the  Laindon  Farm  Colony  (p.  5)  ought  also  to 
state  that  the  police  charges  were  met  and  answered  at 
the  time  they  were  made,  that  the  reply  of  the  guardians 
was  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  that  the  certificate,  whereby  a  large  portion  of 
the  cost  was  placed  on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor 
Fund,  was  continued.  He  should  also  have  stated  that 
the  question  of  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  guardians  had 
already  been  investigated  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  By  an  Order  in  Council,  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment, those  powers  were  increased.  Thus  further  inquiry 
was  unnecessary,  and,  in  fact,  Mr.  Davy  made  no  reference 
to  the  matter  at  the  inquiry.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  might  have  been  stated  that  Poplar  was  not  alone  in 
having  its  borrowing  powers  increased.  Bethnal  Green 
and  Stepney  have  found  it  necessary  to  apply  for  similar 
orders.  This  seems  definitely  to  point  to  the  fact  that  an 
undue  burden,  so  far  as  the  support  of  London's  poor  is 
concerned,  is  borne  by  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
Metropolis. 

34.  The  report  might  also  have  shown  that  questions 
arising  out  of  the  practice  of  giving  outdoor]_^rehef  ^on  the 
score  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity  were  outstanding,  not 
only  between  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Poplar 
guardians,  but  between  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
many  other  boards  of  guardians.  It  is  well  known  that 
able-bodied  men  have  been  relieved  on  account  of  sudden 
or  urgent  necessity  for  many  years  past. 

3{c  :)e  :ic  ifc  l|c 

39.  So  far,  I  have  confined  myself  to  preliminary 
matters  only.  I  now  propose  to  deal  with  the  general 
question  of  pauperism  in  the  district.  At  the  beginning 
let  me  say  that  I  do  not  propose  to  challenge  Mr.  Davy's 
figures  as  to  the  increase.  That  rise  was  inevitable 
wherever  the  new  policy  was  introduced.  But  I  challenge 
the  statement  that  this  rise  is  due  to  causes  which  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  could  control.  It  will  be  well 
now  to  show  what  the  policy  of  the  guardians  really 
meant ;  those  responsible  for  the  pohcy  are  best  fitted 
to  describe  it.  It  may  roughly  be  summarised  as  a 
policy  of  dealing  with  the  poor  in  a  humane  spirit.  The 
guardians  were  obliged  to  carry  out  extensive  alterations 
in  the  administration  of  the  workhouse  and  schools,  the 
chief  being  as  follows  : — The  provision  of  warmer  under- 
clothing and  clothing  generally  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
(no  flannels  were  allowed  prior  to  the  new  policy) ; 
decent  and  proper  underclothing  for  women  ;  overcoats 
for  aged  men  and  the  abolition  of  uniforms  for  men  and 
women  ;  an  adequate  staff  of  nurses  for  the  sick  wards  ; 
the  establishment  of  workshops  on  the  premises  wherein, 
as  far  as  possible,  boots  and  clothes  were  made  for  men 
and  women  by  paid  workpeople,  assisted  by  inmate 
labour  ;  the  placing  of  paid  attendants  instead  of  in- 
mates in  charge  of  the  aged ;  the  abolition  of  task  work 
for  so-called  able-bodied  men. 

40.  Many  Local  Government  Board  inspectors  re- 
ported very  favourably  on  this  pohcy.  They  agreed 
that  the  condition  of  the  house,  so  far  as  the  able-bodied 
were  concerned,  was  much  improved.  These  reports 
were  presented  at  the  inquiry. 

41.  At  the  schools,  which  came  under  the  control  of 
the  guardians  seven  years  ago,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  abolish  the  practice  of  convejring  guardians  from 
Poplar  to  Forest  Gate  in  broughams.  Secondly,  the 
dinner  provided  for  the  managers  was  abohshed.  This 
dinner  was  quite  an  up-to-date  affair,  including  in  the 
menu  soup,  fish,  poultry,  joints,  sweets,  etc.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  this  management  committee,  which  con- 
sidered such  a  dinner  necessary  every  time  it  met,  was 
composed  mainlj'  of    large    ratepayers.    Thirdly,  the 


condition  of  the  children  was  improved.  Uniforms 
were  abolished,  a  good  and  suflicient  dietary  table  brought 
into  operation,  real  technical  education  was  begun,  half- 
time  was  abolished,  and  the  older  children  were  left 
free  to  go  in  and  out  without  attendance.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  boys  and  girls  rapidly  improved  in  every 
respect,  and  they  now  command  improved  situations 
when  they  leave  the  schools. 

42.  The  indoor  sick  of  Poplar  are  dealt  with  at  the 
Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asj'lum.  Here  again  our 
policy  has  had  the  effect  of  securing  to  the  patients  the 
very  best  treatment.  An  adequate  nursing  staff  has  been 
established,  and  the  institution  is  considered  as  the  most 
efficient  of  its  kind  in  the  Metropohs. 

43.  The  Poplar  Board  has  done  its  best  to  carry  out  a 
policy  of  outdoor  relief  which  provides  for  the  adequate 
relief  of  the  aged  outside  the  house  whenever  possible 
and  desirable.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  grant 
such  small  amounts  as  Is.  6d.  per  week.  The  amounts 
now  range  from  2s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  week.  No  fixed  amount 
is  laid  down,  each  case  being  dealt  with  on  its  merits. 
Adequate  relief  is  granted  to  sick  people  when  dealt 
with  in  their  own  homes.  For  a  certain  period  out- 
relief  is  granted  to  widows,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period 
the  children  are  taken  to  the  schools. 

44.  Able-bodied  applicants  do  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
receive  out-rehef.  When  the  case  is  one  of  starvation 
or  severe  privation,  relief  in  kind  has  been  given.  As 
will  be  seen  later  on,  this  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter 
so  far  as  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Poplar  Board 
are  concerned. 

45.  The  foregoing  is,  roughly,  the  policy  carried  out  by 
the  Poplar  Board.  It  is  now  expedient  to  state  the 
reason  for  this  policy.  It  was  never  put  into  operation 
with  the  idea  that  it  would  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the 
rates  or  in  the  number  applying  for  rehef.  No  one 
imagines  that  decent  treatment  of  the  poor  will  choke 
off  applicants.  We  only  look  for  that  result  when  a 
harsh  system  is  employed.  We  claim  that,  under  the 
Act  of  EUzabeth,  the  poor,  not  merely  the  destitute, 
are  entitled  to  approach  society  in  times  of  need.  The 
State  provides  roads,  sewers,  light,  the  police.  Army  and 
Navy,  education,  etc.,  and  we  all  have  the  benefit  of  those 
services.  The  State  pensions  its  otherwise  well-paid 
officials  and  ministers.  We  claim  that  the  poor,  whose 
Charter  is  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  should  not  be  penalised 
for  needing  help,  but  should  be  given  such  help  in  an 
ungrudging  measure  and  in  a  manner  as  will  most  effec- 
tively preserve  their  self-respect. 

46.  To  a  certain  extent  our  pohcy  is  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  the  pauperism  of  the  district,  but  the 
conditions  which  make  apphcations  for  rehef  necessary 
are  conditions  over  which  boards  of  guardians  have  no 
control.  In  setting  the  records  of  other  districts  against 
the  record  of  the  Poplar  Board  Mr.  Davy  only  proves,  in 
my  opinion,  that  in  those  other  districts,  the  poor  do 
not  get  what  they  are  morally  and  legally  entitled  to. 

47.  In  his  report,  Mr.  Davy  says  that  the  board 
subsidises  wages.  This  does  not  mean  that  rehef  is  the 
cause  of  sweating  and  low  wages.  Sweating  exists 
where  no  out-relief  is  given  at  all.  The  workers  who  are 
sweated  must  get  help  somewhere.  In  the  case  of  Poplar 
it  comes  from  the  rates.  There  is  another  question, 
however,  which  arises  from  Mr.  Davy's  figures.  He  is  at 
some  considerable  pains  to  show  that  from  1904  to  1906 
our  figures  went  up  enormously,  and  points  out  that 
some  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  altered  pohcy  of  the 
borough  council  with  regard  to  casual  labour.  I  want 
to  make  this  point  clearer,  and,  to  this  end,  will  draw 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  altered  pohcy  of  the 
borough  council  put  out,  at  one  stroke,  something  like 
600  heads  of  famihes.  As  the  average  number  in  a 
family  is  five,  it  will  be  seen  that  3,000  individuals  were 
affected.  Table  A,  p.  51,  shows  that  from  January  1st, 
1904,  to  January  1st,  1905,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  in  receipt  of  out-rehef  was  3,814,  but  when 
these  figures  are  analysed,  it  is  proved  that  the  number 
represents  871  men,  1,018  women  and  1,925  children  of 
aU  classes.  Of  the  men,  thirty-nine  were  reheved  on 
account  of  their  own  sickness,  accident  or  infirmity, 
665  were  able-bodied  relieved  from  other  causes,  and 
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167  were  not  able-bodied.  It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  actual 
increase  of  3,814  included  not  less  than  2,943  women 
and  children  and  that  the  number  of  able-boditd^men 
relieved  (665)  approximated  to  the  number  dispensed 
with  by  the  borough  council.  In  comparing  our  rehef 
figures  with  those  of  other  districts,  Mr.  Davy  leaves  out 
of  account  the  fact  that  Poplar  stood  almost  alone  in  its 
abohtion  of  casual  labour  by  the  borough  council. 
While  Poplar  refused  to  recognise  the  borough  council 
as  a  rchef  authority.  Stepney  was  dispensing  -n-ith  the 
use  of  the  horse-broom,  and  in  common  with  most  other 
boroughs  held  to  the  three  days  a  week  system.  I  con- 
tend that  if  the  comparison  is  to  be  fair,  then  to  the 
poor  relief  in  other  boroughs  must  be  added  the  relief 
given  by  means  of  the  three  days  system.  Further, 
it  is  not  fair  to  take  the  abnormal  years  1904,  1905  and 
1906  to  test  to  what  extent  our  pauperism  had  increased. 
If  the  figures  down  to  ir03  are  taken  and  compared  with 
the  figures  of  Stepney  and  St.  George's-in-the-East 
(the  Jews  being  left  out  of  account  in  each  case,  they 
being  dealt  with  by  their  own  authorities)  it  will  be 
found  that  Poplar's  percentage  is  under  five,  and  that  of 
Stepney  and  St.  George's  four.  These  figures  are  very 
different  from  those  quoted  by  the  inspector. 

48.  I  will  now  deal  with  the  Laindon  Farm  Colony. 
The  i  olony  was  estabhshed  because  the  Poplar  Board 
considered  it  inexpedient  to  immure  able-bodied  men, 
and  to  put  them  to  degrading  and  useless  work.  It  is  by 
these  latter  methods  that  habitual  inmates  are  manu- 
factured. Of  course  a  certain  proportion  is  unem- 
ployable. The  board  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  secure  a  piece  of  land  and  put  able-bodied  men  to 
useful,  productive  work.  This  would  also  be  a  good 
waj'  of  getting  rid  of  the  "  wastrel,"  for  it  is  said  that 
if  there  is  one  thing  this  class  does  not  like  it  is  work. 
After  many  apphcations  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
extending  over  many  years,  the  guardians  were  offered 
the  use  of  a  farm  free  of  charge  for  three  years.  The 
Local  Government  Board  then  gave  their  consent  to 
the  inception  of  the  colony.  That  there  are  some  un- 
satisfactory features  connected  with  the  place  is  ciuite 
true.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  we  were 
dealing  with  the  most  hopeless  class  in  the  community. 
For  when  a  man  and  his  wife,  especially  if  they  have 
children,  come  to  the  workhouse,  it  is  very  safe  to  say 
that  they  are  at  their  last  gasp.  The  Poplar  Board  can 
truly  say  that  it  has  helped  some  of  this  class  to  tide 
over  troublous  times,  and  the  people  of  Poplar  should 
be  proud  of  this.  It  can  also  claim  to  have  relieved  the 
rates  of  the  cost  of  some  "  won't-works,"  for  which  Poplar 
people  should  be  glad.  To  run  the  colony  has  cost 
monej^  Poor  Law  administration  is  always  expensive. 
But  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  good  work  it  has  done, 
the  colony  has  been  cheap.  From  the  begirming  of  the 
colony  in  1904  to  March  31st,  1906  (under  two  years), 
there  were  821  admissions,  representing  563  individuals. 
Twenty-five  of  these  emigrated  to  Canada.  Nine  obtained 
employment  outside.  314  were  discharged,  twenty-six 
absconded,  mnety-one  were  chargeable  in  other  in- 
stitutions and  ninety-eight  were  still  at  the  colony. 


Of  the  314  discharged,  118  had  not  since  been  reheved 
_by_the  guardians.  At  Laindon  the  guardians  acted 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
but  the  success  of  the  experiment  was  greatly  impaired 
because  the  board  was  obhged  to  keep  150  men  on  the 
farm,  whereas  the  place  was  only  intended  to  accommodate 
fifty.  (For  dietary  table,  see  Appendix  No.  LXII.  (A)). 
*      *       *       *  * 

52.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  the  various  items  of 
expenditure  on  food  in  detail.  The  Poplar  Board  pleads 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  bought  and  used  the  best 
food  wherever  possible  ;  it  was  particularly  careful  in 
regard  to  meat,  milk  and  bread.  We  do  not  agree  that  it 
is  good  to  use  frozen  meat ;  and  in  specifjong  the  goods 
needed  on  a  contract  form,  we  thought  it  impracticable  to 
ask  for  bad  or  middling  meat ;  so  we  asked  for  the  best. 
In  the  end  we  think  this  course  was  the  cheapest.  Such 
items  of  food  as  biscuits,  arrowroot,  fish,  etc.,  were  for 
the  sick,  the  oflScers  and  the  children.  People  were 
led  to  suppose  the  inmates  of  the  Poplar  Workhouse 
were  fed  with  these  delicacies.  I  append  dietary  tables,  in 
use  at  the  workhouse  and  at  the  schools,  which  are  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  was  pubhshed 
broadcast  that  the  inmates  were  supplied  with  Mazawattee 
t«a.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  certain  officers  were  supplied 
with  this  tea.  (It  was,  however,  used  at  the  before- 
mentioned  tea  for  the  committee.)  £18  7s.  lOd.  was 
spent  on  it  in  a  year.  Nevertheless  the  item  had  not  been 
noticed  in  the  grocery  contract,  or  it  would  have  been 
changed.  I  might  now  add  that  all  the  books  of  the 
Poplar  Board  were  open  to  the  Government  auditors  year 
by  year.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  any  slip 
made  by  the  board  would  be  discovered  and  brought  to  its 
notice  by  the  auditor  ?  The  board  is  also  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  any  report  which  the  auditor  may  make  on  the 
books  of  the  guardians.  The  board  apphed  for  a  copy  of 
the  letter  which  accompanied  the  auditor's  analysis  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance — an  analysis  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  printed  in  the  evidence 
of  the  inquiry — but  has  not  yet  received  it.  If  the 
auditor  had  thought  it  necessary,  he  should  have  called 
attention  to  the  rise  in  cost  of  maintenance  long  before 
the  inquiry. 

53.  Finally,  I  repeat  that  our  pauperism  is  due  to  our 
poverty.  The  pohcy  of  the  Poplar  Board  is  based  on 
claims  recognised  by  Statute  as  the  claims  of  the  poor. 
I  do  not  paUiate  any  lapses  on  the  part  of  any  members 
or  officers  of  the  board.  As  a  board  I  claim  that  we 
have  fulfilled  our  duty  as  efficiently  and  economically  as 
possible.  Relief  was  never  given  indiscriminately  either 
in  or  out  of  the  workhouse.  We  tried  to  do  our  duty 
firstly  to  the  poor,  secondly  to  the  ratepayers.  For  the 
past  ten  years  we  have  never  ceased  to  urge  that  the- 
poor  should  be  maintained  by  the  whole  country  and 
that  the  Poor  Law  should  be  reformed.  Despite  the 
attack  made  upon  us  last  year,  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  our  work  has  been  successful.  As  a  result  of  our 
policy  the  poor  in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  better 
cared  for  than  heretofore. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  William  Crooks,  M.P.,  L.C.C. 


POPLAR  UNION. 


DIETARY  TABLE— LAINDON  FARM  COLONY. 
No.  3. 


Day. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Sunday 

Coffee    -      -      -   1  pint. 
Bread     -      -      -    8  oz. 
Butter    -      -      -   1  „ 

Cold  Meat    -      -     4J  oz. 
Potatoes      -      -   12  „ 
Bread   -      -      -     4  „ 
Rice  Pudding      -     8  „ 

Tea       -      -      -   1  pint. 
Bread    -      -      -   8  oz. 
Butter   -      -      -   1  „ 
Cake     -      -      -  4 

Monday  - 

Cofifee    -      -      -    1  pint. 
Bread    -      -      -    8  oz. 
Butter    -      -      -    1  „ 

Roast  Beef   -      -     4J  oz. 
Potatoes      -      -    12  „ 
Bread  -      -      -     4  „ 
Tea      -      -      -     1  pint. 

Tea       ...    1  pint. 
Bread     -      -      -   8  oz. 
Cheese   -      -      -   IJ  „ 
Butter   -      -      -     i  „ 

Tuesday  - 

Coffee    -      -      -   1  pint. 
Bread    -      -      -   8  oz. 
Butter   -      -      -    1  „ 

Boiled  Mutton     -     4|  oz. 
Potatoes      -      -    12  „ 
Rice  Pudding     '  -     8  „ 
Tea      -      -      -     1  pint. 

Tea       ...   1  pint. 
Bread    -      -      -   8  oz. 
Cheese   -      -      -   IJ  „ 
Butter    -      -      -     i  „ 

Wednesday 

Coffee    -      -      -    1  pint. 
Bread    -      -      -    8  oz. 
Butter   -      -      -    1  „ 

Bacon  -      -      -     4|  oz. 
Haricot  Beans     -    12  „ 
Sago  Pudding      -     8  „ 
Tea     -      -      -     1  pint. 

Tea       -      -      -    1  pint. 
Bread    -      -      -   8  oz. 
Cheese  -      -      -   IJ  „ 
Butter   -      -      -  ^ 

Thursday  -      -  - 

Coffee    -      -      -   1  pint. 
Bread    -      -      -   8  oz. 
Butter   -      -      -   1  „ 

Beef     -      -      -     4J  oz. 
Potatoes      -      -   12  „ 
Plain  Suet  Pudding   8  „ 
Tea     -      -      -     1  pint. 

Tea       -      -      -    1  pint. 
Bread    -      -      -   8  oz. 
Cheese   -      -      -   1^  „ 
Butter    -      -      -     i  „ 

Friday  - 

Coffee    -      -      -   1  pint. 
Bread    -      -      -   8  oz. 
Butter   -      -      -    1  „ 

Roast  Mutton      -     4i  oz. 
Potatoes      -      -    12  „ 
Currant  Pudding  -     8  „ 
Tea      -      -      -     1  pint. 

Tea       ...   1  pint. 
Bread    -      -      -   8  oz. 
Cheese   -      -      -   Ih  „ 
Butter   -      -      .  ^ 

Saturday  - 

Coffee    -      -      -   1  pint. 
Bread    -      -      -   8  oz. 
Butter   -      -      -   1  „ 

Roast  Pork         -     4^  oz. 
Potatoes      -      -   12  „ 
Bread  -      -      -     4  „ 
Tea      -      -      -     1  pint. 

Tea       -      -      -    1  pint. 
Bread    -      -      -   8  oz. 
Cheese   -      -      -   1|  „ 
Butter    -      -      -     i  „ 

loz.  of  dripping  may  be  substituted  for  1  oz.  of  butter  for  breakfast  or  supper  at  the  option  of  the  colonists. 
Watercress,  lettuce  or  radishes  to  be  given  in  addition  to  the  above  rations  during  the  summer  months. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  APPRENTICESHIP  AND  SKILLED 
EMPLOYMENT  ASSOCIATION,  BY  MISS  M.  M.  DALGLISH,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


1.  Objects  of  the  Association  : — 

(1)  To  prevent  boys  and  girls  leaving  the  elemen- 
tai'v  schools  from  drifting  into  unskilled  occupations, 
and  later  on  into  unemployment. 

(2)  To  promote  the  thorough  industrial  training 
of  boys  and  girls  by  apprenticeship  and  other  methods, 
including  an-angements  for  attendance  at  technical 
classes  and  trade  schools. 

2.  History  of  the  movement. — For  some  years  past  there 
has  been  a  growing  feeling  in  London  that  boy^  and  girls 
leaving  the  elementary  schools  frecj[uently  waste  time 
and  opportunity  by  drifting  from  one  employment  to 
another  and  that  the  standard  of  industrial  skill  is  suffer- 
ing from  lack  of  thorough  industrial  training.  Various 
isolated  bodies  attempted  to  deal  with  this  problem,  but 
until  1902  there  was  no  central  organisation. 

(a)  Formation  of  Central  Agency,  1902. — In  1902  a 
Central  Industrial  Bureau  for  the  employment  of 
girls  was  formed.  It  was  found  that  the  work  could 
only  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  the  local  com- 
mittees who  would  undertake  registry  and  investiga- 
tion for  their  own  districts  in  co-operation  with  the 
various  societies  aheadj;  at  work  ir>  these  districts. 

(b)  Extension  of  Local  Committees. — By  1905  nine 
local  committees  were  affiliated  to  the  Central 
Bureau. 

(c)  Extension  of  Central  Association,  1906. — An 
increasing  niunber  of  committees  worked  with  equal 
success  for  both  boys  and  girls.  There  was  there- 
fore a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Committees 
that  the  work  of  the  central  body  should  be  extended 
to  boys,  and  as  the  result  of  this  feeUng,  in  April,  1 006, 
the  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment  Associa- 
tion was  formed  with  the  object  of  extending  the 
work  amongst  boys  as  well  as  girls. 

(d)  Functions  of  the  Central  Association. — The 
association  is  an  agency,  whereby  all  local  agencies 
dealing  with  the  skilled  employment  of  boys  and 
girls  may  be  brought  into  co-operation  with  each 
other.  Its  functions  are : — (1)  To  receive,  co- 
ordinate, and  supplement,  when  necessary,  the  in- 
dustrial information  obtained  by  the  local  com- 
mittees and  to  give  affiliated  committees  access  to 
all  such  information.  (2)  To  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  new  committees  by  acquainting  their  pro- 
moters with  the  methods  of  those  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  by  placing  the  industrial  information 
already  collected  at  their  disposal.  (3)  To  arouse 
pubhc  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Association  by 
organising  meetings  and  conferences,  and  to  issue 
such  hterature  as  may  be  useful,  e.g.,  pamphlets  on 
trades,  suggestions  to  new  committees,  etc. 

(e)  Funds. — This  work  is  carried  on  entirely  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  Local  committees  pay  an 
affiUation  fee  of  £1  Is.  per  annum. 

3.  Method  of  Work. — The  work  of  the  association  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  local  committees,  working  closely 
in  touch  with  the  schools  and  working  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  within  their  districts.  The  committees  collect 
industrial  information,  find  suitable  openings  for  boys  and 
girls  who  apply  to  them  for  help,  and  make  terms  between 
the  employer  and  apprentice  or  "  learner  "  with  a  view  to 
securing  fair  conditions  to  them  and  satisfactory  workers 
to  the  emploj  er. 

There  are  at  present  seventeen  committees  affiliated  to 
this  association.  Several  new  committees  are  in  process 
of  formation- 

4.  Loml  Committees  : — 

(1)  Apprenticeship  and  Registry  Committee 
Women's  University  Settlement,  44,  Nelson  Square, 
Blackfriars  Road,  S.E. 

Began  work  in  1902  for  normal  children. 

Before  that  dealt  with  cripples  only. 


(2)  Union  of  Jewish  Women,  59,  Gloucester 
Place,  W. 

Began  work  1903.    Girls  only. 

(3)  Emplojanent  Bureau,  West  Central  Jewish 
Girls'  Club,  8,  Dean  Street,  Soho,  W. 

Began  work  1903.    Girls  only. 

(4)  Skilled  Employment  Committee,  52,  High 
Street,  Stepney,  E. 

Began  work,  1903. 

(5)  After-Care  Committee,  76,  Denison  House, 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  S.W.    Started  1905. 

(6)  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment  Com- 
mittee, Club  Room,  Oriel  Place,  Hampstead,  N.W., 
1904. 

(7)  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Emplo3Tnent  Com- 
mittee, St.  Hilda's,  Old  Nichol  Street,  Bethnal  Green, 
1906. 

(8)  Trade  Registry  and  Apprentice  Committee, 
Maurice  Hostel,  51  Herbert  Street,  Hoxton,  N.,  1903. 
Girls  only. 

(9)  HoUoway  Skilled  Employment  Committee, 
457,  Holloway  Road,  N.,  1907. 

(10)  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment 
Association,  37,  Sutherland  Avenue,  Harrow  Road, 
Paddington.    Started  1904. 

(11)  Skilled  Employment  Committee,  51,  Upper 
Baker  Street,  Marylebone,  W.    Started  1904. 

(12)  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment 
Committee,  131,  Kennington  Road,  North  Lam- 
beth, S.E.    Started  1907. 

(13)  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment 
Association,  274,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Started 
1908. 

(14)  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment 
Association,  140,  Church  Street,  Kensington,  W. 
Started  1908. 

(15)  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment 
Committee,  38,  Barclay  Road,  Walham  Green, 
Fulham.    Started  1908. 

(16)  Skilled  Employment  Committee,  19,  Compton 
Terrace,  Highbury  Comer,  Islington.    Started  1908. 

(17)  Apprenticeship  and  Registry  Committee,  17, 
Peckham  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E.    Started  1908. 

(18)  Corresponding  Committees  in  the  provinces  : — 

(1)  Liverpool  Registry  and  Apprenticeship 
Committee,  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  Forman, 
294,  Netherfield  Road  North,  Liverpool. 

(2)  Hove  Skilled  Employment  Committee, 
Hon.  Secretary,  J.  Freeman  Dunn,  Esq.,  52, 
Lansdowne  Place,  Hove. 

(3)  Hastings  C.S.U.  Employment  of  Children's 
Committee,  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  A.  E.  Newill^ 
2,  Anglesea  Terrace,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

(4)  Oxford  Council  for  the  Industrial  Advance- 
ment of  Young  People,  Hon.  Secretaries,  Mrs. 
Denniston,  6,  St.  Margaret's  Road,  Oxford ; 
Mrs.  Lewis,  13,  Rawlinson  Road,  Oxford.  .j; 

(5)  Cambridge  Boys'  Employment  Registry, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  Jebb,  82,  Regent  Street, 
Cambridge. 

(6)  Cambridge  Girls'  Employment  Registry, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  Darwin,  82,  Regent  Street 
Cambridge. 

(7)  Glasgow  Apprenticeship  Committee,  Queen 
Margaret  Settlement.  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss 
Bannerman,  2,  India  Street,  Glasgow. 

(8)  Edinburgh  Apprenticeship  Committee. 
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5.  Supervision  of  the  Apprentice  or  "  Learner." — The 
committees  undertake,  in  addition  to  finding  suitable 
work,  to  keep  a  careful  watch  on  the  progress  of  each  boy 
or  girl  placed,  a  register  being  kept  with  reports  at  stated 
intervals.  They  endeavour  also  to  arrange  for  attendance 
at  technical  or  other  evening  or  day  trade  schools. 

^  6.  Need  of  the  Work. — The  Parliamentary  Report  on 
the  employment  of  elementary  school  children  (1899,  205. 
23,  Part  II.  "  Employment  of  children  on  leaving  school  " 
Upper  Standards)  shows  that  in  London  more  than  53  per 
c?nt.  of  the  boys  took  up  unskilled  work  as  errand  boys, 
n?wsba3-s,  and  in  miscsUaneous  occupations. 

7.  Ignorance  of  Industrial  Opportunities.— The  experi- 
ence of  the  Skilled  Employment  Committees  is  that  this 
large  proportion  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  parents  as  to  industrial  conditions  and  to  a  want  of 
realisation  of  the  importance  of  some  immediate  sacrifice 
of  wages  during  the  time  of  learning  a  trade,  as  against 
the  higher  wage  received  where  there  is  nothing  to  learn. 
In  all  districts,  but  especially  in  the  poorer  districts,  there  is 
a  great  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  parents  as  to  the 
openings  for  their  children  in  skilled  trades.  In  the 
case  of  the  children  of  unskilled  labourers  this  is  especially 
marked. 

8.  Haphazard  Method  of  Finding  Work  and  its  Effects. — 
It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  a  boy  or  girl  on  reaching  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  be  sent  out  into  the  streets  to  look  for 
notice  of  a  vacancj^  and  when  the  place  is  found,  there  is 
generally  no  knowledge  as  to  what  the  prospects  are  or  if 
there  is  anything  to  be  learnt.  In  many  cases  the  parent 
does  not  even  know  where  the  child  is  working.  Every 
committee  has  received  applications  from  youths  too  old 
to  learn  a  trade,  whose  careers  testify  to  the  need  of 
apprenticeship  work.  It  is  quite  common  to  find  boys 
of  eighteen  and  nineteen  working  as  unskilled  casual 
labourers  and  unable  to  improve  their  positions,  who 
were  considered  promising  boys  when  at  school,  and  left 
from  high  standards ;  many  of  them  have  filled  numbers 
of  situations,  some  of  which,  from  their  nature,  could 
not  have  been  permanent.  Meanwhile,  the  demand  for 
skilled  artisans  in  some  trades  seems  to  be  largely  met  by 
country  trained  youths,  notably  in  the  building  trade. 

9.  Attitude  of  Employers. — Experience  has  shown 
that  on  the  whole  employers  prefer  to  take  boys  and  girls 
on  the  recommendation  of  an  accredited  committee  rather 
than  to  engage  them  in  the  casual  method  described  above. 

10.  Results  of  the  Work. — During  1906  the  local  com- 
mittees have  placed  satisfactorily  354  boys  and  girls; 
in  1907  they  placed  512  boys  and  girls  besides  giving 
advice  and  help  in  many  other  cases.  The  following 
list  of  trades  to  which  boys  have  been  apprenticed  by 
this  association  shows  that  apprenticeship  exists  very 
generally,  and  under  proper  conditions,  which  the 
apprenticeship  committees  secure,  might  increase  still 
further. 

11.  Trades  to  which  the  hoys  were  apprenticed  : — 

Art  metal  work. 

Bookbinding. 

Brushmaking. 

Cabinet-making. 

Carpentry. 

Coachbuilding. 

Compository. 

Display  printing. 

Drawing  instrument  making 

Engineering  (electrical). 

Engineering  (mechanical). 

Fitting,  turning  and  lift  making 

Class  and  sign  wTiting. 

Gun  stocking. 

Lithographic  draughtsmanship. 
Lithographic  printing. 
Machine  coopering. 
Machine  minding. 


Microscope  making. 

Musical  instrument  makmg. 

Photo  process  engraving. 

Pianoforte  making. 

Plumbing. 

Reader  (printer's). 

Seamanship. 

Silver  engraving. 

Silversmithing. 

Smithing. 

Surgical  instrument  makins- 

Tinsmithing. 

Upholstery. 

Van  building. 

Physically-handicapped  boys  have  been  placed  at : — 

Basket  making 

Billiard  table  making. 

Boot  making. 

Brush  making. 

Cabinet  making. 

Cricket  ball  stitching. 

Gold  blockiag. 

Machine  minding. 

Nursery  gardening. 

Pianoforte  making. 

School  and  cliurch  furniture  making. 

Tailoring.  t 

Ticket  writing  and  designing. 

Watch  making. 

12.  Scope  of  the  Work.~The  work  of  this  association 
and  the  committees  affiliated  to  it  is  too  recent  to  afford 
data  for  evidence  as  to  whether  the  opportunities  for 
skilled  emplojTnent  are  increasing,  but  the  evidence  of  all 
the  committees  shows  an  increase  both  in  the  number  of 
applicants  and  in  the  numbers  placed  and  in  the  amount 
of  industrial  information  collected  whereby  the  work  is 
made  more  efficient.  There  is  need  for  a  committee  of 
this  sort  in  every  district  in  London  in  order  that  every 
boy  or  girl  leaving  school  may  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
learning  a  trade  or  entering  a  suitable  occupation. 

13.  Poor  Law  Boys. —  Only  one  local  committee,  the 
Stepney  Skilled  Emplojrment  Committee,  has  touched 
these,  and  this  has  dealt  with  two  cases  only. 

Case  I. — Referred  to  the  committee  by  a  district 
visitor.  A  widow  wished  her  boy,  away  at  school  through 
the  Local  Poor  Law  Guardians,  and  then  aged  fifteen, 
to  return  to  her  and  take  up  good  work,  but  had  abso- 
lutely no  knowledge  of  how  to  find  an  opening.  The 
CDmmittee  made  enquiries  but  found  that  no  public  or 
private  body  took  any  responsibility  whatever  for  the 
after  career  of  boys  who  leave  the  Poor  Law  schools  to 
return  to  their  homes  (except  in  one  Poor  Law  union, 
that  of  Southwark  when  the  "  Southwark  Boys'  Aid 
Association"  (la,  C  Block,  Rochester  Buildings,  West- 
minster, S.W.)  places  and  looks  after  such  boys). 

The  Stepney  Skilled  Emplojrment  Committee  there- 
fore imdertook  the  case  and  placed  this  boy  as  an  appren- 
tice to  engineers'  pattern  making,  the  Local  Board  of 
Guardians  paying  the  premium  at  their  request.  The 
boy  has  worked  well  for  two  years,  and  so  far  justifies  the 
experiment  of  apprenticing  a  Poor  Law  boy  from  his  own 
home.  Had  he  not  been  taken  up  by  the  committee  he 
would  certainly  have  drifted  into  the  unskilled  work  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Case  2. — The  boy  was  placed  at  the  Home  for 
Little  Boys,  South  Darenth,  by  the  Local  Board  of 
Guardians  tiU  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  wished  to  learn 
engineering,  having  had  a  little  training  at  the  school. 
Instead  he  was  placed  at  unsatisfactory  work  by  the 
school  authorities.  The  committee  are  endeavouring  to 
find  an  opening  for  him  at  engineering  but  at  his  present 
age,  seventeen,  it  is  now  difficult.    _  _  ff  i 
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Handed  in  hy  Miss  M.  M.  Dcdglish,  Secretary  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment  Association. 


Suggestions  to  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment  Committees  Newly  Starting. 


It  is  advisable  : — 

1.  To  consult  the  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employ- 
mentAssociation,  55,  Denison  House,  S.W.,  and  to  avail 
yoursslf  of  the  industrial  information  registered  there. 

2.  To  limit  and  strictly  define  your  area,  and  where 
possible  to  co-operate  with  other  Skilled  Employment 
Committees. 

3.  To  work,  closely  in  connection  with  the  schools 
■within  your  area,  so  that  the  teachers  may  tell  the  parents 
and  children  of  your  committee,  and  send  those  children 
to  you  who  require  help  in  finding  work.  Keep  in  touch 
with  all  social  workers  in  the  district  as  far  as  possible. 
Work  also  in  connection  with  evening  and  technical  classes, 
arranging  as  far  as  possible  that  all  children  you  place 
shall  attend  them. 

4.  Only  to  undertake  to  try  and  place  a  *boy  on  the 
personal  application  of  the  child  and  at  least  one  of  the 
parents. 

5.  To  have  a  name  and  fixed  address,  and  office  hours, 
if  possible,  daily,  and  the  full  time  of  at  least  one  respon- 
sible worker. 

6.  To  have  fixed  weekly  hours,  out  of  school  hours  and 
out  of  ordinary  working  hours,  for  the  parents  and  boys 
to  make  application  for  your  help,  and  for  the  boys*  who 
have  been  placed  to  report  to  you  from  time  to  time. 

7.  To  adopt  a  definite  method  for  taking  down  the 
application,  and  for  the  subsequent  procedure  : — 

See  Appendix  A. — Directions  for  taking  dowTi  of 
application  and  procedure. 

See  Appzndix  B. — Direction  for  finding  a  vacancy 
and  procedure. 

See  Appendix  C. — Directions  for  placing  an  appren- 
tice or  learner. 

See  Appendix  D. — Useful  books  for  reference. 

8.  To  ascertain  before  starting  work,  the  proper  method 
of  keeping  a  card- index  of  trade  information,  and  to  keep 
careful  record  of  all  information  acquired. 

9.  To  keep  a  register  of  all  children  placed,  ■with  stated 
dates  for  reports  on  progress. 


10.  To  secure  the  services  of  a  solicitor,  to  consult  on 
legal  points  which  may  arise,  and  a  doctor  to  advise  on 
trades  for  delicate  boys. 

N.B. — A  sum  of  about  £10  will  be  needed  to  stock  the 
office  with  necessary  files,  cards,  directories,  etc. 

A  certain  expenditure  on  premiums  (either  by  loan  or 
gift)  will  be  necessary,  but  committees  are  advised  not  to 
refrain  from  starting  till  a  fun  1  is  raised,  but  to  appeal  on 
special  cases. 

Taking  down  of  Application,  and  Procedure. 
A  case-paper  is  recommended,  but  in  any  case  the 
foUo^wing  questions  should  be  asked : — 
Full  name. 
Address. 
Exact  age.  ■ 

Name  of  school  and  master. 

Standard.    Best  subjects.    Tastes  and  aptitudes. 
Health  and  sight. 

Father's  name  in  full.    Work  and  wages. 
Mother's  work. 

Members  of  family  and  their  work. 

Lowest  wages  they  can  afford  boy  to  start  with. 

Who  sent  the  applicant. 

Reference  for  boy*  ;  (a)  Schoolmaster  ;  (h)  former 
employer  (if  any). 

For  parents — two  references,  preferably  landlord 
and  employer. 

Trade  desired. 

If  any  opening  available  through  aid  of  relatives  or 
friends. 

Having  taken  do-wn  the  application,  take  up  references- 
as  to  the  character  of  the  boy,  and  the  ability  of  the  pa  ents- 
to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  contract  of  apprenticeship. 

Arrange  to  see  the  father,  do  nothing  without  the  f'llK 
understanding  of  the  parents.  Home  visit  is  advised  by  - 
some  committees. 

N.B. — If  parents'  references  are  too  bad,  committees  are 
advised  not  to  have  the  boy*  bound  by  indenture.  If 
boy's*  references  are  too  bad,  explain  that  he  must  earn  a 
good  character  and  come  up  again. 

*  These  remarks  apply  throughout  to  girls  also. 
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Directions  as  to  Finding  a  Vacancy. 

(o)  Committees  are  ad^vised  to  start  by  using  the  in- 
formation about  firms  available  at  the  Central  Office. 

(6)  To  fall  back  upon  a  Ust  of  recommended  firms  from 
the  Trades  Union  Secretaries.  For  addresses  of  T.  U. 
Secretaries,  see  Directory  of  Industrial  Associations 
(Wyman  &  Sons,  Fetter  Lane,  E.G.) 

(c)  As  a  last  resort  to  consult  the  Post  Office  Directory. 

(d)  To  write  for  openings  in  batches  of  about  ten 
letters,  or  visit  firms  personally  to  enquire. 


When  a  Vacancy  is  heard  of. 
(a)  Find  out  and  arrange  exact  terms  of  trial,  and  -w  hat 
the  boy  will  be  taught. 

(6)  Make  enquiry  from  Stubbs,  the  enquiry  agent,  as  to 
respectability,  financial  soundness,  and  suitabihty  for 
apprenticeship. 

(c)  Take  up  trade  references  for  employer,  e.g.,  from  (1) 
customers ;  (2)  people  who  give  him  credit ;  (3)  forn.er 
apprentices. 
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Directions  for  placing  an  Apprentice  or  L-sakner. 


Having  found  a  prima  facie  suitable  opening — 

(a)  WTiere  advisable,  arrange  for  parent  to  take  the 
boy  up  to  see  the  employer. 

(b)  Arrange  a  trial  of  at  least  a  month's  d'aration, 
if  possible  with  wages  during  that  trial.  N.B.  Warn 
the  parents  that  he  must  not  leave  during  the  trial  -with  or 
without  notice,  but  is  to  refer  to  you  and  you  will  give 
notice  for  him. 

Note  date  of  trial.  (The  month's  trial  should  te  mcluded 
in  the  term  of  apprenticeship.) 

(c)  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  find  out  from  bov,  parents 
429-IX. 


and  master  if  all  are  satisfied.  If  so  bring  draft  of  in- 
dentures before  your  committee. 

Make  out  indentures  and  two  copies.  Boy  and  father 
come  up  to  sign.  Go  through  indentures  explaining  each 
clause.  Take  it  up  to  employer  to  sign  and  get  2s.  6d. 
for  stamp.  Take  it  nearest  inland  revenue  office  to  be 
stamped  within  thirty  days. 

{d)  Arrange  for  technical  classes  with  employer  and 
boy. 

(e)  Ask  boy  up  to  report,  and  visit  employer  from  time 
to  time. 

6  D 
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Useful  Books  fob  Reference. 


"  The  Irregular  Employment  of  Boys."  Rev.  Spencer 
J.  Gibb.    Christian  Social  Union  (London  branch),  1903. 

"  The  Problem  of  Boy  Work."  Rev.  Spencer  J* 
Gibb,  1906. 

"Studies  of  Boy  Life."  Ed.  E.  J.  Urwick.,  M.A., 
London,  1904. 

(Dent  &  Co.)  (Chapter  on  "  The  Boy  and  his  Work  " 
by  G.  G.  Cloete.)  "The  Boy  in  Industry."  The  Toyn- 
bee  Record,  June,  1905. 

"  The  Apprenticeship  Question."  London  County 
Council.    No.  925,  January,  1906. 

"  Apprenticeship  in  Relation  to  the  Unemployed." 
Miss  M.  K.  Bradby.  Reprinted  in  "  Methods  of  Social 
Advance."    Macmillan,  1904. 

"  Industrial  Prospects  for  Boys  and  Girls."  Miss  H. 
W.  Jevons.  Charity  Organisation  Review,  September, 
1906. 

"  Apprenticeship,"  by  Miss  B.  Cunnington.  Charity 
Organisation  Review,  July,  1905. 

"  Parliamentary  Report  on  the  Employment  of  School 
Children."  1899,205-23.  Part  II.  "  Occupations  taken 
up  by  Children  on  leaving  School." 

"  Trades  for  London  Boys."  (Longmans,  39,  Pater- 
noster Row).    Price  9d. 

"  The  Work  of  an  Apprenticeship  Committee."  Miss 
M.  K.  Bradby.  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment 
Association.    Price  Id. 


"  Report  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  Occupations  of  Girls 
after  leaving  the  Elementary  Schools."  Liverpool 
Women's  Industrial  Council,  8  Sandon  Terrace,  Liverpool. 

"  Industrial  Training  in  Public  Elementary  Schools." 
Edric  Bayley,  London  County  Council.  Cornell  &  Sons, 
63,  Borough  Road,  Southwark. 

"  Industrial  Democracy."  (Part  II.  Chap.  X.  "  The 
Entrance  to  a  Trade."  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb. 
(Lon;^mans. ) 

"  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People."  (Occasional 
Chapters.)    Charles  Booth.  (Macmillan.) 

"  Report  of  the  Mosely  Industrial  Commission,  1903." 

"  Report  of  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission,  1904." 

London  County  Council  Conference  of  Teachers,  1906. 
Report  of  Proceedings.  No.  948.  Papers  on  Day  Trade 
Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls,  by  S.  Hicks,  Mrs.  Oakeshott, 
Miss  Smith,  etc. 

Law  Relating  to  Apprentices,  E.  Austin  (Reeves  & 
Turner)  Chancery  Lane. 

Reports  on  Trades.    Women's  Industrial  News. 

Report  of  London  County  Council.  Enquiry  into 
Apprenticeship  in  Building  Trades,  1899. 

Apprenticeship  for  Invalid  Children,  Miss  M.  K.  Bradby. 

"  Work  and  Thrift."  Mrs.  Oakeshott,  Charity  Organisa- 
tion  Society.    Price  Id. 

"  Skilled  Employment  Committees."  J.  Parsons,  Charity 
Organisation  Society.    Price  Id. 


Pattern  Form  of  Indenture  as  used  by  Local  Committees. 


This  Indenture  made  the  20th  day  of  March,  1907, 
between  John  Smith  of  1,  Cross  Street,  London,  E. 
(hereinafter  called  "  the  Master  ")  of  the  first  part  Thomas 
Jones  of  2,  Bell  Street,  London,  E.,  of  the  second  part 
William,  Son  of  the  said  Thomas  Jones  (hereinafter  called 
"  the  Apprentice  ")  of  the  third  part  and  Henry  Brown, 
Chairman  of  the  Apprenticeship  Committee  (who  and 
whose  successors  for  the  time  being  in  the  said  office  are 
hereinafter  referred  to  and  included  in  the  expression 
"  the  Chairman  "  of  the  fourth  part  Whereas  the  Appren- 
tice has  agreed  to  bind  himself  and  the  Master  has  agreed 
to  accept  him  as  an  Apprentice  upon  the  conditions 
hereinafter  mentioned  And  whereas  the  Chairman  has  at 
the  request  of  the  said  Thomas  Jones  (hereinafter  called 
"  the  Parent  ")  agreed  to  advance  out  of  funds  belonging 
to  the  said  Committee  the  premium  required  for  such 
apprenticeship  the  same  being  charity  moneys  And 
whereas  by  an  Agreement  of  even  date  herewith  and 
made  between  the  Parent  of  the  one  part  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  other  part  the  Parent  has  agreed  to  repay  to 
the  Chairman  the  £20  so  advanced  by  weekly  instalments  as 
therein  mentioned  Now  this  Indenture  witnesseth  that 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £10  by  the  Chairman  to  the 
Master  paid  on  the  execution  of  these  presents  and  of  the 
agreement  to  pay  the  further  sum  of  £10  hereinafter 
contained  and  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  entered 
into  by  the  Parent  and  Apprentice  He  the  Master  hereby 
covenants  with  the  Parent  and  Apprentice  and  also  as 
a  separate  covenant  with  the  Chairman  in  manner  follow- 
ing that  is  to  say  that  he  the  Master  will  take  and  receive 
the  Apprentice  as  his  Apprentice  from  the  day  of  the  date 
of  these  presents  for  the  term  of  five  years  and  also  will 
during  the  said  term  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  power 
and  ability  teach  and  instruct  or  cause  to  be  taught  and 
instructed  the  Apprentice  in  the  trade  or  business  of 
Engineer's  Machinist  and  in  all  things  incident  or  relating 


thereto  And  that  he  the  Master  shall  and  will  allow  the 
Apprentice  such  leave  of  absence  as  may  be  reasonable 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  technical  classes  of  instruction 
and  that  the  Apprentice  shall  not  suffer  any  diminution 
of  wages  on  that  account  And  that  he  the  Master  will  pay 
to  the  Apprentice  wages  at  the  rates  and  in  manner 
following  that  is  to  say  during  the  first  year  6s.  per  week ; 
during  the  second  year  8s.  per  week  ;  during  the  third  year 
10s.  per  week ;  during  the  fourth  year  15s.  per  week 
during  the  fifth  year  20s.  per  week  And  that  he  the 
Master  will  not  assign  the  Apprentice  to  another  Master 
without  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  the  Chairman 
And  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  if  the  Apprentice  shall  absent 
himself  from  work  without  just  cause  the  Master  will  on 
the  request  of  the  Chairman  take  all  such  proceedings  at 
law  or  otherwise  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  Appren- 
tice as  the  Chairman  may  require  the  Chairman  in  such 
event  repaying  any  Court  Fees  the  Master  may  have  ex- 
pended for  this  purpose  And  it  is  hereby  further  agreed 
that  if  the  Master  shall  during  the  first  two  and  a  half  years 
of  the  said  term  well  and  truly  observe  and  perform  the 
covenants  and  stipulations  on  his  part  herein  contained 
then  the  Chairman  shall  upon  the  expiration  of  such  two 
and  a  half  years  pay  to  the  Master  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
said  Committee  the  further  sum  of  £10  And  in  consideration 
of  the  covenants  and  agreements  hereinbefore  contained 
on  the  part  of  the  Master  the  Parent  doth  hereby  place  and 
bind  the  Apprentice  and  the  Apprentice  with  the  consent 
of  the  Parent  doth  hereby  place  and  bind  himself  with  and 
to  the  Master  during  the  term  aforesaid  during  all  which 
time  the  apprentice  shall  faithfully  honestly  and  diligently 
serve  him  the  Master  and  obey  and  perform  all  his  lawful 
and  reasonable  commands  and  requirements  and  shall  not 
do  any  damage  or  injury  to  the  Master  or  his  goods  or 
knowingly  suffer  the  same  to  be  done  without  acquainting 
him  therewith  He  shall  not  waste  the  goods  of  his  said 
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UdrSter  nor  shall  he  buy  or  sell  during  his  said  apprentice- 
ship He  shall  not  absent  himself  from  his  Master's  service 
unlawfully  but  shall  in  all  things  conduct  himself  as  an 
honest  and  faithful  Apprentice  ought  to  do  And  for  the 
considerations  aforesaid  the  Parent  doth  hereby  covenant 
and  agree  with  the  Master*,  that  the  Apprentice  shall 
faithfully  honestly  and  diligently  serve  the  Master  as  his 
Apprentice  during  the  term  aforesaid  And  also  that  he 
the  Parent  will  at  his  own  expense  provide  the  Apprentice 
with  sufficient  board  clothing  and  lodging  and  all  other 
necessaries  during  the  said  term  And  aL50  that  the  Appren- 
tice shall  work  in  his  said  Master's  business  from  the  hour 
of  6.30  in  the  morning  to  the  hour  of  5.30  in  the  evening 
during  the  summer  season  and  from  the  hour  of  7.30  in 
the  morning  to  the  hour  of  5.30  in  the  evening  during  the 
winter  season  but  in  case  the  Apprentice  shall  be  required 
to  work  before  or  after  the  said  hours  such  work  shall  be 
considered  overtime  and  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  rate  pro- 
portionate to  the  wages  then  payable  to  the  Apprentice 
and  in  no  case  shall  be  bound  to  work  overtime  contrary 
to  his  express  desire  Provided  always  and  it  is  further 
agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  to  these  presents  that 
if  and  when  the  Chairman  or  some  person  acting  on  his 
behalf  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Master  that 
default  has  been  made  by  the  Parent  in  repaying  the 
premium  by  the  weekly  instalments  before  referred  to  the 
Master  shall  deduct  from  the  wages  of  the  Apprentice 
thenceforth  to  become  due  the  following  amounts  that  is 
to  say  during  the  first  year  of  the  said  apprenticeship  the 
sum  of  3s.  6d.  per  week  during  the  second  year  of  the  said 
apprenticeship  4s.  6d.  per  week  during  the  third  year  per 
week  and  thereafter  during  the  said  term  the  sum  of 
per  week  until  the  whole  of  the  moneys  repayable  shall 
have  been  repaid  and  the  Master  shall  and  will  from  time 


to  time  on  demand  pay  the  moneys  so  deducted  to  the 
Chairman  or  as  he  may  direct  And  it  is  hereby  further 
AGREED  that  in  case  the  Apprentice  or  the  Master  shall  die 
during  the  continuance  of  the  term  in  the  former  case  the 
Master  and  in  the  latter  case  the  executors  or  adminis- 
trators of  the  Master  shall  repay  to  the  Chairman  a  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  premium  paid  regard  being  had  to 
the  time  for  which  the  apprenticeship  shall  then  have  to 
run  And  further  that  in  case  of  the  breach  non-perform- 
ance or  non-observance  by  the  Master  of  any  of  the  cove- 
nants or  provisions  herein  contained  or  if  it  shall  appear  to 
the  Chairman  that  from  any  cause  whatever  either  the 
Master  or  the  Apprentice  is  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
on  his  part  herein  contained  then  the  Master  shall  on 
demand  repay  to  the  Chairman  a  proportionate  part  of 
the  premium  paid  regard  being  had  to  the  time  for  which 
the  apprenticeship  shall  then  have  to  run  as  liquidated 
damages  exclusive  of  any  legal  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
Apprentice  or  the  Parent  on  account  of  such  breach  non- 
performance or  non-observance  and  the  Chairman  shall 
then  be  at  liberty  if  he  shall  think  fit  forthwith  to  cancel 
this  Indenture. 

In  Witness  whereof  the  said  parties  to  these  presents 
have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year 
first  before  written. 

Signed  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  above-named 
John  Smith,  Thomas  Jones,  William  Jones,  and  Henry 
Brown,  in  the  presence  of  Abel  Thorne.  ■ 

JOHN  SMITH, 
THOMAS  JONES, 
WILLIAM  JONES, 
HENRY  BROWN. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MRS.  G.  F.  HILL,  HON.  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OP 
SOCIOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  ECONOMICS   AS  TO  THE  TRAINING  OF  RELIEVING  OFFICERS. 


1.  The  first  active  steps  to  provide  lectures  for 
relieving  officers  and  others  practically  interested  in 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  on  subjects  bear- 
ing upon  the  duties  of  their  office,  were  taken  in  1903, 
when  a  meeting  of  guardians,  clerks  to  guardians  and 
i-elieving  officers,  was  convened  by  Sir  William  Chance, 
Sir  William  Bousfield,  Mr.  Aveling,  Mr.  Millward 
and  Mr.  Vallance.  At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was 
passed  affirming  the  desirability  of  instituting  such 
courses  of  instruction,  and  a  committee  was  formed  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  The  Metropolitan  Relieving 
Officers'  Association  elected  three  of  its  members  and 
its  hon.  secretary  to  serve  on  this  committee,  which 
shortly  afterwards  agreed  to  become  a  "  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Poor  Law  Education "  of  the  School  of 
;  Sociology  and  Social  Economics,  sending  to  the  Execu- 
f  tive  Committee  of  the  School  three  representatives,  two 
I. of  whom  were  to  be  relieving  officers. 

■  2.  In   the   autumn   of   1903  a  pioneer  course  of 

■  lectures  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Vulliamy,  late  clerk 

■  to  the  Ipswich  Guardians,  and  the  interest  shown  in  the 

■  experiment  encouraged  the  committee,  with  the  experi- 
•  ence  thus  gained,  to  arrange  for  a  series  of  courses, 
'  of  which  the  subjects  would  very  fairly  cover  the  main 

duties  which  relieving  officers  are  called  upon  to  ful- 
fill in  their  daily  work.  At  first  the  subject  of  reliev- 
ing officers'  books  and  accounts  was  omitted,  as  one  in 
which  the  average  relieving  officer  would  not  admit 
his  need  of  instruction,  but  later  on  this  was  included 
for  the  benefit  of  the  quite  inexperienced,  or  those  who 
are  as  yet  only  aspirants  to  office. 

3.  The  other  subjects  treated  are  General  Duties  of 
a  relieving  officer,  the  Lunacy  Acts,  Maintenance  and 
Desertion,  and  elementary  Settlement,  and  the  practice 
,  is  now  established  of  providing  a  complete  set  of  the 

4-29— IX. 


five  courses  in  preparation  foi-  each  examination.  (In 
Appendix  A  is  set  out  a  complete  list  of  the  lectures 
given,  with  details  as  to  attendance.) 

4.  It  may,  of  course,  be  urged  that  the  numbers 
attending  were  very  small  as  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  officers  employed  in  the  Metropolis,  but 
there  should  be  taken  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
idea  IS  a  new  one  and  only  likely  to  appeal  to  the  - 
more  strenuous  among  the  officers  whose  work  has. 
become  more  or  less  a  matter  of  routine,  and  who  feel, 
their  own  position  to  be  secure.  But  the  very  hi<jh. 
average  of  attendances  made,  especially  in  the  first 
half-dozen  coui-ses,  shows  the  zeal  with  which  the 
select  few  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered. 
Certificates  of  attendance  are  given  to  all  those  who 
make  not  less  than  four  attendances  out  of  a  possible 
total  of  six,  and  the  proportion  of  those  granted  for- 
the  minimum  number  is  very  small,  a  most  creditable 
result  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  these  men  have 
already  done  a  day's  work,  and  in  many  cases  live  at 
a  distance  necessitating  considerable  expenditure  of 
both  time  and  money. 

5.  In  the  later  courses  the  attendance  has  fallen 
off  somewhat,  but  this  is  almost  inevitable  in  the  case  ■ 
of  lectures  of  which  the  subject  matter  appeals  to  a 
strictly  limited  public,  which  does  not  undergo  any 
great  change  from  year  to  year. 

6  In  February,  1905,  a  public  meeting  was  held 
with  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  in  the  chair,  at  which 
there  was  a  good  attendance,  not  only  of  Londoners 
but  also  of  people  from  the  country  interested  in  Poor 
Law  administration. 
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7.  Tlie  following  resolution  was  carried  nem.  con.  : 
- — "  That  with  a  view  to  improving  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration this  meeting  approves  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Education  (School  of 
Sociology  and' Social  Economics)  to  introduce  a  system 
of  certificates  to  be  given  after  examination  to  reliev- 
ing officers,  assistant  relieving  officers,  and  others  in- 
tending to  enter  the  Poor  Law  Service." 

8.  After  this  meeting,  much  serious  consideration 
was  given  to  the  examination  question,  and  as  informa- 
tion reached  the  Committee  that  other  associations 
were  also  considering  the  matter,  an  att-empt  was 
made  to  bring  together  an  informal  conference  on  the 
subject.  The  proposal,  however,  proved  impractic- 
able, and  finally  the  decision  was  taken  to  hold  an 
examination  undei'  the  auspices  of  the  School.  The 
tentative  nature  of  the  experim.ent  was  fully  recog- 
nised, and  also  the  fact  that  the  worth  of  the  certifi- 
cate would  depend  entirely  on  the  respect  inspired  by 
the  examiners  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

9.  Two  examinations  have  now  been  held,  the  first 
in  March,  1906,  and  the  second  a  year  later,  while 
the  third  is  arranged  for  February,  1908.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  subjects  and  examiners  :  — 

General  duties  of  a  relieving  officer  (Mr.  H.  F. 
Aveling,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Paddington  (1906) ; 
Mr.  R.  Clay,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Shoreditch 
(1907). 

Relieving  officers'  books  and  accounts  (Mr.  A.  A. 
Millward,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  St.  Pancras). 

The  Lunacy  Acts  (Mr.  Joshua  Scholefield,  barrister- 
at-law). 

Eiementaty  Settlement  (Mr.  Joshua  Scholefield). 

Maintenance  and  Desertion  (Mr.  R.  A.  Leach,  Clerk 
to  the  Guardians,  Rochdale). 

An  essay  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  work 
of  a  Relieving  Office  (Mr.  H.  G.  Willink,  M.A.,  some- 
time Chairman,  Bradfield  Board  of  Guardians).  {See 
A2U^.  No.  LXl  V  {A)  and  (B). 

10.  The  committee  has  decided  that  except  under 
special  circumstances  no  one  shall  act  as  examiner 
more  than  three  years  in  succession,  and  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  this  decision  without  causing  any  breach 
of  continuity,  two  changes  have  been  made  for  the 
forthcoming  examination,  when  Mr.  H.  W.  Wallis 
Grain,  Assistant  Auditor  of  the  South-Eastern  Coun- 
ties Audit  District,  will  examine  in  Accounts,  and  Mr. 
T.  Cutter,  Clerk  to  the  Woolwich  Union,  in  the 
Lunacy  Ac's  and  Settlement. 

11.  A  preliminary  qualifying  examination  was  also 
instituted  to  test  the  general  education  of  candidates 
•other  than  lelieviiig  officers  and  assistants,  unless  they 
could  produce  a  certificate  of  some  recognised  educa- 
tional body,  or  other  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  their 
efficiency.  This  has,  however,  now  been  discontinued  ; 
it  was  valuable  as  a  protest  against  the  idea  that 
anybody,  however  illiterate,  is  a  fit  person  for  the  post 
of  relieving  officer,  and  its  abandonment  was  due  to 
practical  difficulties,  and  not  to  any  modification  of 
the  view  as  to  the  need  for  setting  up  a  standard  of 
efficiency  in  this  respect,  for  which  the  main  examina- 
tion was  found  to  provide  an  adequate  test. 

12.  The  first  examination  was  held  in  London  only, 
and  the  number  of  candidates  who  sat  for  it  was  38  ; 
32  of  these  were  relieving  officers  of  different  grades, 
including  assistants,  the  remaining  six  were,  or  had 
been  in  the  Poor  Law  service  in  other  capacities.  It 
was  agreed  that  no  candidate  should  be  granted  a 
certificate  who  did  not  pass  in  the  papers  on  General 
Duties  and  Accounts,  and  at  least  one  other  subject 
(not  being  the  essay),  a  high  standard  to  be  required 
in  the  case  of  this  minimum.  Twenty-eight  candidates 
gained  certificates,  19  in  all  six  subjects,  seven  in  five 
subjects,  and  two  in  four. 

13.  The  second  examination,  was  held  ini  Liverpool, 
as  well  as  in  London,  this  course  being  made  possible 
by  the  co-operation  of  Professor  Gonner  and  Mr. 
D'Aeth,  of  the  School  of  Social  Science  (Liverpool 
University),  who  kindly  undertook  the  whole  of  the 
responsibility  and  work  of  the  local  centre.  Thirty- 
three  candidates  entered  for  the  examination,  but  only 
30  actually  did  the  papers,  seven  of  whom  sat  at 
Liverpool  ;  19  gained  certificates,  11  in  all  six 
subjects,  five  in  five,  one  in  four,  and  two  in  three  sub- 
jects.   The  occupations  of  the  candidates  were  more 


varied  than  before :  13  were  relieving  officers  of  dif- 
ferent grades,  11  more  were  in  the  Poor  Law  service  in 
other  capacities,  including,  that  of  hall  porter  and 
baker,  three  were  outside  the  service,  though  one  had 
had  some  experience  of  a  relieving  officer's  work, 
and  was  among  the  successful  candidates,  together  with 
the  baker.  Four  relieving  officers  failed,  and  of  these 
only  one  seems  to  have  had  experience  of  normal  ser- 
vice'. Appendix  B  gives  the  regulations,  time-table, 
and  examination  papers. 

The  holding  of  the  examination  at  Liverpool  marked 
a  great  step  in  advance,  as  it  roused  country  officers 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  entering  for  the  exami- 
nation, and  the  consequent  demand  for  facilities  has 
made  the  Committee  arrange  for  ten  more  such  centres. 
It  has  also  brought  in  many  demands  for  tuition  by 
correspondence  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  lectures, 
though  in  London  by  no  means  all  the  successful  can- 
didates have  availed  themselves  of  the  classes  provided. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  moist  satisfactory  features  is  the 
way  m  which  successful  candidates  come  \o  the  lec- 
tures after  their  examination. 

14.  In  Liverpool  the  School  of  Social  Science  has 
since  taken  up  the  provision  of  lectures  ;  the  opinion 
was  unanimously  expressed  that  any  duplicating  of 
examinationis  is  much  to  be  deprecated,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  School  of  Sociology  to  make 
itself  responsible  for  teaching  outside  London,  so  that 
it  welcomes  any  arrangements  that  can  be  made  for 
the  latter  locally.  In  Liverpool  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee was  formed  for  the  work,  consisting  of  the  chairmen 
and  clerks  of  the  four  local  Boards  of  Guardians,  and 
three  neighbouring  ones,  together  with  Professor 
Gonner  and  Mr.  D'Aeth,  as  representatives  of  the 
School  of  Social  Science.  Appendix.  D*  gives  the  list 
of  lectures  arranged,  for  which  37  have  entered  their 
names,  the  average  attendance  being  31.  Such  a  result 
implies  a  considerable  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  D'Aeth,  who  acts  as  secretary,  but  nothing  is 
more  satisfactory  than  the  way  in  which  the  idea 
is  taken  up  by  the  men  themselves,  when  once  it  is 
suggested  to  them.  In  London  last  year  candidates 
came  up  every  evening  from  places  as  far  off  as  Wat- 
ford, Frimley  and  Purley,  but  two  of  those  who  sat 
at  Liverpool  took  the  three  necessary  journeys 
from  the  middle  of  Staffordshire  some  miles 
from  a  station,  getting  home  again  at  3  a.m.  One 
of  these  two  wrote  an  account  of  the  examination  in 
the  "  Poor  Law  Officers'  Journal,"  which  gives  such 
a  good  idea  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  men  take  it  that 
I  have  ventured  to  add  it  as  Appendix  E.*  I  em  glad 
to  say  that  his  fears  of  failure  were  not  realised. 
Another  candidate,  also  not  from  a  London  Union, 
wrote  :  "  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  scheme  is 
an  advantage  to  the  service,  because  I  know  from 
observation  that  the  last  examination  has  done  more 
good  in  this  Union  than  you  might  poissibly  imagine. 
Amongst  officers  who  were  not  candidates,  as  well  as 
the  candidates,  there  was  much  talk  and  edifying 
discussion  created,  and  in  this  respect  alone  I  consider 
the  scheme  a  success."  I  have  noted  that  this  was  not 
a  London  officer,  as  the  expression  of  opinion  might 
not  be  thought  to  be  quite  so  spontaneous  from  that 
source,  as  I  know  one  or  two  of  the  most  strenuous 
supporters  of  the  movement  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  forward  it  among  their  fellow  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Relieving  Officers'  Association.  Another 
point  which  bears  on  the  attitude  of  the  men  them- 
selves towards  the  matter  is  the  way  in  which  senior 
officers  have  come  forward  to  be  examined,  largely  as 
an  encouragement  to  others  to  follow  their  example  ; 
three  Superintendent  Relieving  Officers  have  gained 
certificates,  and  of  the  others  it  is  by  no  means 
only  the  younger  ones  who  have  offered  themselves  as 
candidates.  In  one  of  the  North  of  England  towns, 
where  we  were  arranging  for  a  "  local  centre,"  a  Super- 
intendent Relieving  Officer,  when  consulted,  said  at 
once  it  was  a  very  good  idea,  and  he  should  certainly 
take  the  examination  himself  to  encourage  others  to  go 
in. 

15.  Another  very  satisfactory  piece  of  evidence  of 
the  value  set  by  the  men  themselves  on  the  teaching 
is  the  request  that  was  made  to  us  quite  spontaneously 
a  month  or  two  ago  by  the  Assistant  Master  of  a 
Ijondon  workhouse ;  he  said  many  junior  officials  had 

*  Not  printed. 
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expressed  a  desire  for  lectures  on  Workhouse  Masters' 
Books  and  Accounts,  and  asked  whether  we  could  not 
provide  such  a  course.  Twelve  lectures  have  accord- 
in^rly  been  arranged,  which  are  to  be  given  by  Mr. 
John  Green,  Master  of  ■the  St.  Pancras  Workhouse, 
and  we  have  ah-eady  received  demands  for  an  examina- 
iion  to  follow  the  course,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
comply  with  them.  (See  Appendix  F.*)  [Fifty-eight 
persons  attended  the  first  lectures,  of  whom  twenty-six 
had  taken  course  tickets.] 

16.  Tliese  requests  are  not  brought  to  us  from  any 
■wish  to  spare  themselves,  for  as  in  the  case  of  the 
relieving  officers  mentioned  above,  this  Assistant 
Master  has  spent  time  and  trouble  most  ungrudgingly 
in  efforts  tO'  make  the  course  known  and  to  persuade 
men  to  take  it  ;  I  see,  too,  from  a  letter  of  his  in  the 
paper  that  it  is  only  a  preliminary  to  demands  for 
other  courses. 

17.  I  was  asked  the  other  day  whether  there  was 
not  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  men  to  pay  fees,  and  I 
can  honestly  state  in  reply  that  in  this  the  Poor  Law 
section  of  our  students  set  an  excellent  and  much- 
needed  example  to  their  wealthier  fellows ;  they  are 


punctilious  in  enclosing  stamped  and  addressed 
envelopes  for  reply,  and  pay  the  fees  prescribed  with- 
out a  murmur  (5s.  for  the  examination  and  2s.  6d. 
for  each  course  of  six  lectures).  As  regards  both  the 
fees  and  matters  affecting  the  standard  of  work  to  be 
demanded  to  gain  a  certificate,  the  relieving  officer- 
members  of  committee  are  the  sternest  opponents  of 
the  smallest  proposal  to  lower  the  requirements . 

18.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
any  success  to  which  we  can  lay  claim  is  due  to  the 
close  co-operation  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  Poor 
Law  administration.  Without  the  help,  most  un- 
grudgingly given,  of  those  who  have  acted  as  lecturers 
and  examiners,  the  work  could  not,  of  course,  have 
been  done  at  all.  But  more  than  this,  the  scheme  in 
all  its  details  has  been  formulat3d  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Poor  Ltjw  Education.  Without  their  expert 
advice  there  would  have  been  much  more  of  that  leam- 
ing  by  the  bitter  experience  of  failure,  which  makes 
progress  so  slow  ;  and  without  an  advisory  committee 
of  such  a  nature  I  am  convinced  there  would  have 
been  an  entire  failure  to  inspire  the  officers  themselves 
with  that  confidence  which  alone  can  induce  them 
voluntarily  to  avail  themselves  of  the  education 
offered. 


*  Not  printed. 
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LIST  OF  COURSES  GIVEN  WITH  NAME  OF  LECTURER  AND  DETAILS 

AS  TO  ATTENDANCE. 


Title  of  Course  and  Name  of  Lecturer. 

Number  ot  PersoLS 
in 

Attendance. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Percentage  who 
gained  Attendance 
Certificates. 

A  Relieving  Officer's  Duty  (A.  F.  Vulliamy) 

38 

19 

42 

24  1 

17 

79 

Law  of  Settlement  (  A.  F.  Vulliamy)  

36 

28 

81 

Maintenance  and  Desertion  (S.  Davey)  

31 

23 

84 

„                     „        (2nd  course,  S.  Davey) 

33 

22 

.  73 

General  Duties  of  a  R.O.  (H.  W.  AVallis  Grain)  - 

48 

33 

63 

Law  of  Settlement  (S.  Davey)  

37 

28 

78 

Maintenance  and  Desertion  (S.  Davey)  .... 

39 

27 

69 

R.O. 'a  Books  and  Accounts  (H.  A.  Craig) 

23 

IS 

48 

22 

16 

77 

Maintenance  and  Desertion  (H.  W.  Wickham) 

21 

13 

52 

22 

9 

23 

39 

23 

51 

General  Duties  of  a  R.O.  (H.  List)  ..... 

31 

25 

74 

R.O.'s  Books  and  Accounts  (H.  A.  Craig)  .... 

29 

18 

55 

N.B. — ^Each  course  consisted  of  six  lectures,  and  attendance  certificates  are  given  when  not  less  than  four  attendances 
have  been  made. 
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SCHOOL  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND   SOCIAL  ECONOMICS, 
63,  64,  Denison  House,  296,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  S.W. 


EXAMINATION  IN  POOR  LAW  SUBJECTS. 


The  Soliool  of  Sociology  and  Social  Economics  lias 
arranged  to  hold  an  examinatio'n  in  Poor  Law  subjects 
in  February  next,  for  relieving  officers  and  others  who 
desire  to  present  themselves  as  candidates.  The  pai>ers 
will  be  set  by  experts  in  the  different  subjects,  and 
cer*-ificates,  signed  by  the  examiners,  will  be  issued 
in  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  examination. 
The  ground  covered  by  the  papers  will  be  strictly  con- 
lined  to  that  part  of  the  subject  with  which  relieving 
officers  should  be  conversant  in  their  daily  work. 

Those  candidates  who  gained  certificates  in  a  pre- 
vious examination,  but  were  not  successful  in  all  sub- 
jects, will  be  allowed  to  take  the  papers  in  the  subjects 
in  which  they  failed,  without  re-entering  for  the  whole 
examination. 

The  fee  for  the  examination,  or  any  part  of  it,  is 
5s.,  payable  in  advance  to  the  hon.  secretary. 

The  examination  will  be  held  in  isome  central  posi- 
tion in  London,  Liverpool,  and  certain  other  towns,  of 
which  a  separate  list  will  be  furnished  ;  in  each  case 
candidates  will  be  informed  of  the  precise  address,  as 
the  arrangement  will  vary  according  to  the  number  of 
entries. 

Intending  candidates  should  send  in  their  names  on 
the  special  forms,  which  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  hon.  secretary  ;  these  must  be  returned,  duly 
filled  up,  not  later  than  February  3rd. 

The  list  of  subjects,  with  the  names  of  the  examiners, 
is  appended,  and  also  a  time  table. 


LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 

General  Duties  of  a  Relieving  Officer.  Examiner : 
Mr.  Robert  Clay,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Shoreditch. 

Relieving  Officers'  Accounts.  Examiner :  Mr.  H  .W. 
Wallis  Grain,  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  South- 
Eastern  Circuit,  Barrister-at-law,  Assistant  Auditor 
of  the  South-Eastern  Counties  Audit  District. 

The  Lunacy  Acts  and  Settlement  (elementary). 
Examiner :  Mr.  T.  Cutter,  Barristex-at-law,  Clerk  to 
the  Woolwich  Union. 

The  Law  of  Maintenance  and  Desertion.  Examiner  : 
Mr.  R.  A.  Leach,  Barrister-at-Law,  Clerk  to  the  Guar- 
dians, Rochdale,  author  of  "  Education  of  Pauper 
Children,"  "  Criticis'm  and  Analysis  of  Valuation  Bill, 
1904,"  "  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,"  etc. 

An  essay  or  paper  on  some  subject  connected  with 
tlie  work  of  relieving  officers.  Examiner :  Mr.  H.  G. 
Willink,  M.A.,  sometime  Chairman  of  the  Bradfield 
Board  of  Guardians. 


1 

TIME  TABLE. 

Thursday,  February  20th,  7 — 10  p.m.  General 
duties  of  a  relieving  officer. 

Tuesday,  February  25th,  7 — 8.15  p.m.  Relieving 
officers'  accounts.  8.15 — 10  p.m.  Lunacy  Acts  and 
Settlement. 

Thursday,  February  27th,  7—8.30  p.m.  Mainten- 
ance aJid  Desertion.  8.30 — 10  p.m.  Essay. 

W.  Chance,  Chairman  of  Special  Committee 

on  Poor  Law  Education. 
M.  Hill,  Hon.  Secretary  to  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

H.  A.  Craig,  Hon.  Secretary  to  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Poor  Law  Education. 
All  communications    respecting    the  examination 
5;hould  be  addressed  to  the  hon.  secretary,  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Hill,  at  10,  Kensington  Mansions,  Earl's  Court,  S.W. 


SPECIMEN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 
I. 

GENERAL  DUTIES  OF  A  RELIEVING  OFFICER. 
Time  Allowed  :  3  Houes. 

1.  Mention  two  of  the  principal  statutes  on  whicl» 
the  Englisli  Poor  Law  system  is  baised,  and  describe 
briefly  the  conditions  which  led  to  their  being  passed. 

2.  In  what  various  ways  may  relief  be  legally  given 
— ((t)  By  the  Board  of  Guardians,  (b)  By  a  relieving 
officer  between  the  meetings  of  the  Guardians  ? 

3.  What  particulars  concerning  applicants  for  relief 
must  the  relieving  officer  enter  in  tlie  application  and 
report  book  ?  Illustrate  your  answer  by  giving  par- 
ticulars as  to  an  imaginary  applicant  for  relief. 
(Note. — The  order  in  which  the  headings  and  par- 
ticulars are  given  is  of  no  consequence.) 

4.  What  is  the  object  of  the  question,  "  How  long  re- 
sident in  the  union  without  relief  or  interruption  "  1 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "liaMe  rela- 
tives" and  who  are  "liable  relatives"? 

6.  AVhat  is  the  difference  between  a  settlement  and  a 
status  of  removability  ?  Give  a  brief  description  of 
what  is  meant  by  each  expression. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Outdoor  Relief 
Prohibitory  Order  and  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation 
Order  ? 

8.  When  is  it  legal  to  relieve  able-bodied  men  out  of 
the  workhouse,  and  what  are  the  conditions  attaching 
to  such  relief  ? 

9.  Define  the  legal  meaning  of  the  term  "destitu- 
tion." 

10.  On  whom  does  the  responsibility  rest  in  the  first 
instance  of  giving  relief  to  a  person  on  his  becoming 
destitute  ? 

11.  What  course  should  a  relieving  officer  adopt 
when  a  person  to  whom  the  Guardians  have  offered 
admission  to  the  workhouse  declines  to  come  in? 

12.  Who  is  responsible  for  tJie  burial  of  destitute 
persons  dying  outside  the  workhouse  ? 

13.  What  main  principle  should  relieving  officers 
bear  in  mind  in  dealing  with  applicants  for  relief  ? 

Henet  F.  Aveling,  Examiner. 


II. 

RELIEVING  OFFICERS'  ACCOUNTS, 

Time  Allowed  :  |-Hottb. 

1.  What  are  the  titles  of  the  principal  books  of 
account  required  for  the  duties  of  a  relieving  officer? 

2.  Enter  under  the  prescribed  headings  on  the  accom- 
panying form  marked  A,  particulars  of  a  typical  case 
of  application  for  relief — the  applicant  being  an  able- 
bodied  man,  sick  or  temporarily  disabled,  with  wife, 
and  four  children  under  16. 

3.  Assume  that  an  allowance  of  outdoor  relief,  in 
money  and  kind,  has  been  granted,  for  a  specified 
period,  by  the  Guardians  ;  and  enter  the  particulars  in 
the  form  marked  B. 

4.  Complete  the  entry  for  four  weeks,  cross-cast  the 
sums  paid,  and  enter  the  total  in  the  proper  column. 
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5.  Enter  two  other  typical  cases  in  Form  B,  ot  relief 
granted  and  paid,  viz.  : — (a)  To  an  adult  male  with 
wife  and  three  children  on  account  of  sickness  of  Jiis 
wife  and  one  of  his  children  ;  {b)  to  a  widow  with  two 
♦Jejiendent  children  under  16. 

6.  Cross-cast  the  sums  and  enter  the  total,  then  com- 
plete the  entries  of  the  totals  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

7.  Assume  that  you  have  paid  relief  to  a  number  of 
persons  residing  in  your  own  district,  but  each  liaving 
an  ascertained  settlement  in  some  other  parish  or 
anion — the  relief  so  paid  to  be  recouped  by  the  Guar- 
<iians  of  tlie  parish  to  which  the  i-ecipients  respectively 
belong,  how  is  this  class  of  poor  designated  ? 

8.  In  which  part  of  your  out-relief  list  would  you 
make  the  entry  of  your  payments  to  this  class? 

9.  Mention  (in  your  own  words)  a  regulation  to  be 
strictly  observed  by  the  relieving  officer  before  making 
.any  entry  to  his  credit  in  Jiis  out-relief  list  or  other 
.account  book. 

10.  Enter,on  the  accompanying  form,  marked  C,  the 
account  of  the  first  week's  receipts  and  expenditure.  In 
■doing  so,  assume  (a)  that  for  that  week's  expenditure 
jou  have  received  from  the  Guardians  a  sum  of  £10 ; 

that  a  sum  of  £4  was  received  by  you  in  that  week 
from  some  other  source  on  behalf  of  the  Guardians  ; 
and  that  you  forthwith  paid  the  latter  sum  to  the 
treasurer  to  the  Guardians  ;  (c)  tiiat  you  have  been  re- 
quired to  expend  a  sum  of  £1  10s.  in  connection  with 
the  conveyance  of  a  lunatic  to  an  asylum. 

11.  When  do  the  half-years  for  closing  the  accounts 
terminate? 

12.  What  duty  devolves  on  the  relieving  officer  at 
the  end  of  each  half-year  in  respect  of  names  entered 
in  the  indoor-relief  list,  of  persons  whose  names  have 
also  been  entered  in  the  out-relief  list  in  the  course  of 
the  half-year? 

13.  What  has  the  relieving  officer  to  do,  at  the  end 
of  each  half-year,  in  respect  of  persons — whose  names 
appear  in  the  district  medical  relief  book — who  have 
not  received  any  other  than  medical  relief  during  the 
half-year  last  closed? 

A.  A.  MiLLWARD,  Examiner. 


III. 

LUNACY  ACTS  AND  SETTLEMENT. 

Time  Allowed  :  2^-  Hottrs. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  following  expression  used 
in  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890  : — "A  justice  being  a  judicial 
authority  under  this  Act"? 

2.  A  person  living  within  the  district  of  a  relieving 
■officer  is  not  a  pauper  and  is  not  wandering  at  large, 
l)ut  is  deemed  to  be  a  lunatic  and  is  neglected  by  a 
relative  in  whose  charge  he  is.  Is  any  duty  cast  upon 
the  relieving  officer,  and,  if  so,  what  are  the  proper 
steps  to  be  taken  ? 

3.  A  person  within  the  district  of  a  relieving  officer 
is  not  a  pauper  and  is  not  wandering  at  large,  but  is 
deemed  to  be  a  lunatic  and  is  not  under  proper  care 
and  control,  and  the  relieving  officer  is  satisfied  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  alleged  lunatic 
that,  before  any  formal  proceedings  under  the  Act  can 
he  taken,  the  alleged  lunatic  should  be  placed  under 
care  and  control.  What,  if  anything,  ought  the  re- 
lieving officer  to  do  ? 

4.  If  it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  a  relieving  officer 
that  a  pauper  resident  within  his  district  is  deemed  to 
he  a  lunatic  but  the  medical  officer  has  given  to  the 
relieving  officer  no  notice  in  respect  of  such  pauper, 
is  it  incujpbent  on  the  relieving  officer  to  take  any, 
and,  if  any,  what  steps  with  respect  to  such  pauper  ? 

5.  A  pauper  lunatic  has  recently  been  sent  to  in- 
stitution for  lunatics  from  the  X  Union.  The  lunatic 
has  no  settlement  in  that  union  and  his  settlement  can- 
not be  ascertained.  Does  his  maintenance  become  a 
charge  on  the  X  Union  ?  If  not,  what  steps  should 
the  X  Union  take,  and  by  what  officer  should  pro- 
ceedings be  taken  ? 

6.  Define  settlement  by  renting. 


7.  A  B  went  to  reside  in  the  Z  Union  in  July,  1902, 
and  has  continued  to  have  his  residence  and  his  house 
in  that  union  until  the  present  time.  On  May  1st, 
1905,  lie  was  admitted  into  a  hospital  for  consumptive 
people  outside  the  Z  Union,  and  remained  there  till 
the  end  of  June  in  the  same  year,  when  ho  went  to  a 
convalescent  home  also  outside  the  Z  Union.  He  re- 
mained there  until  July  29th,  1905,  when  he  returned 
the  present  time.  He  has  now  become  chargeable. 
Has  A  B  acquired  a  settlement  by  residence  in  the  Z 
Union  under  Sec.  34  of  the  Divided  Parishes  Act, 
1876?    Give  the  reasons  for  your  answer. 

8.  J  S  lived  in  A,  a  parish  in  X  Union,  for  nine 
months.  He  afterwards  lived  in  B,  a  parish  in  Y 
Union,  for  four  months,  but  six  months  ago  returned 
to  A  and  has  now  become  chargeable.  Say  whether 
in  your  opinion  he  has  acquired  a  status  of  irremov- 
ability in  the  X  Union,  and  give  reasons. 

9.  A  lived  in- one  parish  in  Y  Union  for  six  months 
and  then  for  a  period  of  eleven  months  lived  in  a 
different  parish  in  the  same  union.  Say  whether  in 
your  opinion  he  has  acquired  a  status  of  irremovability 
and  give  reasons. 

10.  J.  S  is  settled  in  the  X  Union.  Last  August  he 
and  liis  wife  came  to  live  in  the  Y  Union,  and  he  died 
there  six  weeks  ago.  The  widow  has  become  charge- 
able. (Say  whether  the  Guardians  of  the  Y  Union 
may  forthwith  obtain  an  order  for  her  removal  to  her 
place  of  settlement,  and  give  reasons. 

JosHtTA  ScHOLEFiELD,  Examiner. 

IV. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  DESERTION. 
Time  Allowed  :  1^  Hotirs. 

1.  Upon  whom  and  under  what  statutes  may 
Justices  make  orders  for  maintenance  of  pauper 
relations  ? 

2.  In  an  application  for  an  order  for  maintenance 
state  what  must  be  proved  on  behalf  of  the  Guardians  : 
(1)  In  respect  of  the  pauper ;  (2)  in  respect  of  the 
relative  against  whom  tiie  order  is  applied  for. 

3.  (a)  Under  what  circumstances  is  a  husband 
released  from  his  liability  to  maintain  his  wife? 
(6)  Do  such  circumstances  release  him  also  from 
liability  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  the  children 
remaining  in  the  wife's  custody? 

4.  To  what  extent  is  a  man  liable  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  children  his  wife  had  at  the  time  of  his 
maiTiage  ? 

5.  A  is  possessed  of  property  in  respect  of  which  he' 
has  made  a  will.  In  the  will  no  provision  is  made  for 
his  wife  or  children.  At  his  death  they  are  destitute 
and  become  chargeable.  Can  they  or  the  Guardians 
maintain  an  action  for  maintenance  against  the 
executors  or  administrators  of  A's  estate  ? 

6.  Where  a  pauper  is  possessed  of  property — or  dies 
possessed  of  property — what  proceedings  may  tha 
Guardians  take  for  the  recovery  of  the  relief  to  the 
pauper  ? 

7.  A,  whose  whereabouts  are  known,  deserts  and 
neglects  his  family.  His  behaviour  brings  them,  or 
some  of  them,  chargeable  to  the  Guardians.  Have  the 
Guardians  a  choice  as  to  the  proceedings  that  may  be 
taken  against  them  ?    If  so,  state  what. 

8.  Where  proceedings  are  taken  under  the  Vagrancy 
Act,  within  what  period  must  they  be  taken: — (1) 
Against  persons  who  desert  their  families  ;  (2)  against 
persons  who'  neglect  their  families. 

9.  May  proceedings  under  the  Vagrancy  Act  ba 
legally  taken  against  a  deserter  or  neglecter  of  family 
by  the  relieving  officer  without  the  consent  of  tlie 
Guardians  ?  If  so,  under  what  circumstances  would 
you  say  that  the  relieving  officer  is  justified  in  taking 
proceedings  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
Guardians,  and  under  wliat  circumstances  is  he  not  so 
justified  ? 

10.  State  reasons  which  may  be  given  for  and  against 
the  making  of  maintenance  orders  on  persons  of  small 
earnings.    Say  which  reasons  you  endorse,  and  why. 

R.  A.  Leach,  Examiner. 
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EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

V. 

ESSAY. 

Time  Allowed  :  1^  Hotjes. 

Write  an  essay  on  one  of  the  following  subjects. 
(N.B. — No  credit  will  be  given  for  more  than  one 
subject. ) 

(A)  "  A  relieving  officer  should  not  only  carry  out 
his  bare  legal  duties,  but  shoxdd  endeavour  to  prevent 


persons  from  becoming,  or  continuing  to  be,  paupers." 
Examine  this  statement,  giving  reasons  for  your 
opinion,  with  illustrations. 

(B)  Medical  relief  has  been  called  the  "  open  door 
to  pauperism."  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  and 
what  can  be  done  to  counteract  the  tendency  ? 

(C)  "The  fuller  a  relieving  officer  fills  his  report 
book,  the  shorter  will  be  his  list."  Explain  and 
comment  on  this. 

H.  G.  Wlllink,  Examiner, 


APPENDIX  No.  LXV. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AS  TO  AREAS  AND  THE  AUTHORITY  FOR  POOR  LAW  PURPOSES 
BETWEEN  THE  COMMISSION  AND  MESSRS.  STAFFORD  HOWARD  AND  F.  A.  HYETT. 


Scotland  House, 

Victoria  Embankment, 

Westminster,  S.W. 
4th  February,  1908. 

SlK,— 

I  am  desired  by  Lord  George  Ham'lton,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  above-named  Commission,  to  inform  you 
that  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry,  the  Commission 
have  had  to  consider  proposals  which  would  involve 
a  change  both  in  the  area  and  the  authority  for  Poor 
liaw  purposes.  The  area  generally  suggested  in  place 
of  the  Union  is  the  County  and  County  Borough. 
Those  advocating  this  change  would  associate  a  Cen- 
tral County  Administration  over  institutions  (to  be 
exercised  through  a  Statutory  Committee),  with  local 
Relief  Committees,  who  would,  in  their  respective 
locality,  hear  and  adjudicate  upon  the  applications 
made  to  them,  such  Committees  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  County  Authority. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  each  County  Authority 
should  frame,  subject  to  Local  Government  Board  ap- 
proval, a  scheme  for  the  sub-division  of  the  county  into 
the  necessary  local  areas.  Those  who  would  advocate 
this  plan  contend  that  it  would  be  possible  under  it 
to  readjust  the  Poor  Law  Relief  Centres  to  existing 
conditions  which  have  in  certain  counties  greatly 
changed  since  1835,  and  at  the  same  time  to  60  fit 
in  Poor  Law  administration  with  rural  and  urban 
divisions  of  councils  as  to  give  county  government  a 
symmetry  and  a  convenience  it  now  lacks. 

As  you  are  known  to  have  given  great  attention  to 
subjects  of  this  character,  the  Chairman  would  be 
much  obliged  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  give  him 
your  views  upon  this  scheme  or  any  other  which  you 
m'ght  wish  to  substitut3  for  it. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Sgd.)    R.  G.  Duff,  Secretary. 


'  .    ■  Office  of  Woods, 

1,  Whitehall  Place, 

London,  S.W., 

10/2/1908. 

SiK,— 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.,  asking  me  on 
behalf  of  Lord  George  Hamilton  to  give  him  my  views 
on  certain  proposals  which  have  been  put  before  the 
Poor  Law  Commission,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  now  so 
long  since  I  have  been  able  to  take  any  active  share  in 
Poor  Law  administration  that  I  am  afraid  that  my 
opinion  is  really  worth  but  little,  and  I  should  not 
wish  to  be  considered  as  having  any  special  or  expert 
knowledge  on  the  subject. 


But  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  form  an  opinion,  I  shouH 
approve  the  proposal  to  associate  a  central  authority 
for  each  county,  elected  for  the  purpose,  with  local 
relief  committees  to  administer  the  Poor  Law  ;  but  I 
think  that  each  district  should,  if  the  cost  of  the 
indoor  poor  is  paid  for  by  the  whole  county,  be  made 
liable  for  the  greater  part  of  the  out-relief,  60  as  to 
check  any  disposition  to  excess  in  this  direction. 

It  would  certainly  be  an  advantage  if,  where  local 
government  areas  at  present  overlap,  they  could  be 
adjusted,  and  so  fit  in  the  Poor  Law  administration 
with  rural  and  urban  districts. 

I  should  like  to  see  local  relief  committees  acting  in 
concert  with  the  organisation  of  local  charity,  so  that 
dessrving  cases  might  receive  assistance  from  thelatt^er 
outside  the  Poor  Law  altogether,  and  in  a  more  efficient 
and  satisfactory  way. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  Stafford  Howard. 

R.  G.  Duff,  Esq. 


Painswick  House, 

Stroud. 

Sir, — 

I  must  apologise  for  not  having  replied  to  your  letter 
of  the  4th  inst.  before  this,  but  I  have  been  rather 
seriously  unwell. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  throw  much  light  on  the 
important  subject  on  which  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  ask  my  opinion.  I  have  had  no  recent 
experience  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 
My  present  peiisonal  knowledge  of  local  affairs  is 
derived  mainly  from  County  Council  and  Education 
Committee  work  (with  that  of  their  innumerable  sub- 
committees), and  from  Quarter  Sessions. 

I  sat  as  an  ex-officio  or  as  a  co-opted  guardian  from 
1877  to  1896,  and  attended  the  Board  meetings  with 
regularity.  The  evils  of  the  present  Poor  Law  system 
were  then  apparent  enough,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  since  become  more  aggravated. 
Tire  scheme  for  removing  them,  outlined  in  your  letter 
of  the  4th  inst.,  appears  to  me  to  have  much  to 
commend  it. 

The  substitution  of  the  county  or  county  borough  for 
the  union  as  the  administrative  area  possesses  a  double 
advantage : — 

(1)  It  utilises  existing  public  bodies  (i.e..  County 

Councils,  Borough  Councils,  Education 
Committees,  Visitors  of  Lunatic  Asylums, 
etc.,  etc.)  experienced  in  the  duties  which 
th;y  will  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

(2)  It  facilitates  classification  of  the  destitute  in 

accordance,  more  or  less,  with  the  causes  of 
the  destitution,  and  so  enables  them  to  be 
relieved  by  entiraly  different  methods. 
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The  suggestion  made  in  the  second  paragraph  of  your 
letter— name ly,  that  each  County  Authority  should 
sub-divide  its  county  into  local  areas,  is  almost  a 
necessary  corollary  to  the  scheme.  It  is  impossible  to 
offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  approximate  size  of  such 
areas  without  knowing  something  more  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Local  Relief  Committees  which  would 
serve  them.  This  constitution  would  be  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  scheme.  I  think  they  should  be 
nominated  (or  at  least  largely  nominated)  by  the 
Central  Authority,  otherwise  the  friction  between  the 
Local  and  Central  Authorities  would  be  great. 
would  not  disappear  by  nomination  (I  am  s}>ealdng 
from  experience  gained  from  the  management  of 
Council  Schools),  but  it  would  not  be  serious.  What 
would  have  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  creation  of 
these  Local  Committees  would  be  the  continuance  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  under  a  new  name,  who  would 
carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  present  Poor  Law  system. 
Indeed,  however  constituted,  they  would  require  much 
central  control,  or  there  would  be  a  relapse  into  some- 
thing akin  to  present  conditions.  I  have  heard  it 
suggested  by  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Poor 
Law  system  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  relief  to 


be  given  in  any  particular  case  should  be  determined, 
not  by  an  unaided  committee,  but  either 

(1)  By  Budi  committee,  acting  under  the  direction 

of  a  highly-paid  official  of  good  standing,  or 

(2)  By  such  official  alone. 

If  Parliament  could  be  induced  to  accept  and  the 
ratepayers  to  tolerate  such  an  appointment,  I  believe 
it  would  make  for  the  diminution  of  pauperism  perhaps 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  scheme  that  could 
be  devised,  especially  if  alternative  (2)  were  adopted. 
Obviously  under  alternative  (1)  the  relations  of  such 
an  official  to  the  Relief  Committee  would  have  to  ba 
very  clearly  defined. 

Possibly,  at  first,  the  machinery  (especially  asr;gards 
the  Inquiry  Department)  would  have  to  be  more 
elaborate  and  costly  than  would  be  permanently  neces- 
sary. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

F.  A.  Hyett. 
The  Secretary,  Poor  Law  Commission, 
Scotland  House. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVI. 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  MEMORANDUM  AS  TO  THE  SYSTEM  IN^VOGUE  IN  REFORMATORY 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  HOME  OFFICE,  FOR 
KEEPING  SOxME  SUPERVISION  OVER  THE  AFTER  CAREERS  OF  CHILDREN  WHO 
HAVE  BEEN  IN  SUCH  SCHOOLS. 


Scotland  House, 

Victoria  Embankment, 

Westminster,  S.W., 
5th  December,  1907. 

[Copt  Lettee.] 

Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  above  Commission  to  in- 
quire whether  you  would  be  good  enough  to  cause  to 
be  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  Commission  a 
brief  memorandum  setting  out  the  system  (if  any)  in 
vogue  in  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Home  Office,  for  keeping  some  super- 
vision over  the  after  careers  of  children  who  have  been 
in  such  schools. 

An  analogous  question  has  been  much  brought  before 
the  Commission  in  the  evidence  relating  to  Poor  Law 
Schools,  and  the  Commission  are  anxious  to  learn  what 
the  position  of  this  matter  is  in  the  reformatory  and 
industrial  schools. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  desired  by  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  to  say 
that  the  Commission  would  be  much  obliged  if  you 
could  see  your  way  to  kindly  causing  them  also  to  be 
furnished'  with  a  brief  memorandum  setting  out  the 
methods  and  results  of  the  Borstal  System  for  dealing 
with  juvenile  offenders. 

I  am  desired  by  the  Commission  to  say  that  they  will 
much  appreciate  an  extension  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  courtesy  in  this  matter,  and  I  have  the  honour 
to  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)      R.  G.  Dtiff, 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary. 
Homo  Department. 


Whitehall, 

15th  January,  1908. 

Sir, — 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  ultimo, 
requesting  information  as  to  the  after  supervision  of 
children  committed  to  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools  and  as  to  the  "  Borstal  System  "  for  juvenile- 
adult  prisoners,  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  transmit  to  you  herewith,  for  the  information 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws,  the 
enclosed  papers,  namely  :  — 

(1)  A  Memorandum  by  His  Majesty's  Inspector  of 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  on  the 
subject  of  after-supervision  (with  in- 
closures).  * 

(2)  Copy  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Borstal 

Association  relative  to  the  Borstal  System,  t 

(3)  Copy  of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Borstal 

Association.! 

(4)  Copy  of  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by 

Sir  E.  Ruggles-Brise,  K.C.B.,  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  International  Penitentiary 
Congress  at  Buda-Pesth,  which  contains  in 
Section  IV.  (p.  33)  a  Memorandum  by  Sir 
E.  Ruggles-Brise  on  the  Borstal  System.} 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  P.  Btene. 

The  Secretary  to  the 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws 
and  Relief  of  Distress, 

Scotland  House,  Victoria  EmbanLment,  S.W 
[*  Cd.  3759.] 

[t  Published  by  Messrs.  Wither  by  «&;  Co.,  High  Holborni 
W.Cl 
[}  Cd.  2849.] 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXVI.— Conimwetf. 

ME.VIORANDUM  ON  THE  AFTER  SUPERVISION  OF  REFORMATORY 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


Great  Scotland  Yard, 

London,  S.W. 

The  managers  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools 
are  not  bound  by  statute  to  supervise  the  after-careere 
of  children  who  have  passed  through  the  schools,  and 
accordingly  no  regular  system  applicable  to  all  has 
been  imposed  upon  them.  From  the  first,  however, 
tlie  schools  have  been  required  to  furnish  H.M. 
Inspector  with  returns  of  the  children  who  have  left 
the  schools  during  the  three  preceding  years,  setting 
forth  their  present  circumstances  and  character  so  far 
as  known,  and  every  year,  from  1859  inclusive,  tables 
of  results  compiled  from  these  returns  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Inspector's  annual  report.  The  managers 
have  recognised  that  the  confidence  of  the  public  must 
necessarily  depend  on  the  quality  of  these  results,  and 
have  gradually  evolved  a  system  for  themselves  which, 
though  differing  in  certain  details  according  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  school,  or  the  genius 
and  energy  of  the  particular  superintendent,  is  in  its 
main  ideas  practically  uniform  throughout.  The  chief 
means  adopted  for  keeping  in  touch  with  ex-inmates 
are : — > 

(1)  Correspondence. 

(2)  Visiting. 

(3)  Reports  by  special  or  general  agencies. 
-(4)  Annual  gatherings. 

^5)  Encouraging  the  revisiting  of  the  schools  at 
any  odd  time. 

(1)  Very  little  encouragement  is  needed  to  induce 
"the  children  to  correspond  with  one  or  other  of  the 
ofiicers  of  the  school,  the  bulk  of  the  numerous  letters 
received,  however,  coming  to  the  superintendent,  but  to 
give  greater  effect  to  the  general  mvitation  to  corre- 
spond with  their  old  school  a  certain  portion  of  the 
award  money  earned  during,  their  school  life  is  some- 
times retained  and  paid  out  in  instalments  on  applica- 
tion. Some  schools  circulate  a  school  magazine  or 
annual  account  of  the  school's  doings,  and  their  eager- 
ness to  secure  a  copy  of  this  brings  many  letters  from 
■old  scholars.  The  effect  of  such  devices  is  to  keep  the 
school  authorities  informed,  not  only  of  the  addresses 
of  applicants  themselves,  but  also  of  useful  particulars 
concerning  such  old  school-fellows  as  they  may  have 
met  or  heard  of.  Such  information  prepares  the  way 
ior 

(2)  As  a  rule  the  superintendent  prefers  to  visit  the 
ex-inmates  at  their  homes  or  places  of  employment 
himself  ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  often  able  to  rely  upon 
"the  assistance  of  one  of  the  teachers  or  other  experi- 
onced  and  tactful  olScer.  A  good  plan  adopted  by 
certain  superintendents  when  a  number  of  boys  has 
been  disposed  of  to  certain  large  centres  like  London, 
Liverpool,  etc.,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  school,  is 
to  fix  a  C3rtain  hour  and  day  in  the  year  for  meeting 
at  a  particular  coffee  tavern.  Such  gatherings  will  be 
attended  by  not  only  the  fortunate,  but  also  the  unfor- 
tunate who  are  in  need  of  help  or  advice.  Information 
is  at  the  same  time  obtained  of  others  who  have  not 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  a  few  days  are  spent  in 
hunting  up  these  and  attending  to  the  needs  and 
verifying  the  reports  of  the  others.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, it  is  practically  impossible  for  a  superintendent 
or  other  officer  of  the  school  to  visit  all  cases,  and  the 
services  of  certain  agencies  are  enlisted. 

(3)  A  few  large  schools  have  paid  agents  of  their  own 
who  deal  with  cases  in  certain  large  districts  like 
South  Wales  or  the  Metropolis.  In  addition,  there 
are  numerous  general  agencies,  such  as  that  of  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  which  practically 
covers  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  mention  may  also 
be  made  of  police  court  missionaries  and  other  officials, 
private  philanthropists,  clergymen,  etc.,  who  are 
willing  to  do  useful  work  for  the  schools,  and  at  the 
least  keep  them  informed  as  to  how  the  children  are 
g(  tting  on.  Employers  also  are  often  willing  to  furnish 
the  schools  with  monthly  or  quarterly  reports,  and, 
indeed,  are  expected  to  do  so  when  the  child  is  licensed 
to  them.      "VVhere  independent  reports  are  received, 


whether  from  agents  or  employers,  much  trouble  is 
saved  to  the  school,  as  it  then  only  becomes  necessary 
for  one  of  its  own  ofiicers  to  visit  the  more  difficult 
cases  with  a  view  to  preventing  further  disaster.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  field  of  willing  and  capable 
more  than  probable  that  there  are  many  who  would  be 
voluntary  agents  is  by  any  means  exhausted,  and  it  is 
willing  to  assist  the  schools  if  they  knew  that  their 
services  would  be  welcomed.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
more  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  gaining  the  consent 
and  co-operation  of  the  parents,  whose  opposition— 
sometimes  due  to  sheer  perverseness— too  often  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  advancement  of  the  child.  Managers 
are  beginning  to  realise  that  more  exact  information 
as  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  parents  and  the 
nature  of  the  home  surroundings  must  be  obtained 
than  can  be  expectsd  from  official  reports  received  from 
the  police  or  Local  Education  Authority.  That,  in 
fact,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  home  kept 
under  observation  during  the  whole  of  the  time  the 
child  is  in  the  school,  if  anything  like  a  correct  esti- 
mate is  to  be  obtained. 

Undesirable  parents  are  apt  not  only  to  visit  the 
schools  in  borrowed  finery,  but  also  to  write  or  cause 
to  b©  written,  plausible  letters  to  the  children,  with 
the  result,  whether  intended  or  not,  of  deceiving;  the 
managers.  On  the  other  hand,  decent  parents  some- 
times, through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  situation, 
refrain  from  visiting  or  even  corresponding  with  their 
children,  or  in  some  other  way  create  a  false  impres- 
sion. Several  reformatories  have  lately  taken  advan- 
tage of  an  additional  grant  given  by  the  Treasury,  and 
have  contracted  with  an  agency  started  by  a  couple  of 
experienced  officials,  the  object  of  which  is  not  only  to 
assist  in  the  disposal  and  after-supervision  of  the 
children,  but  also  to  keep  the  schools  informed  as  to 
the  various  private  and  other  agencies  available,  and 
to  furnish  reports  on  the  homes  of  all  children  still 
under  detention. 

(4)  Practically  every  school  has  its  annual  gathering 
about  Christmas  time  or  early  in  the  New  Year.  A 
certain  day  is  fixed  upon  {e.g.,  the  first  Thursday  in 
the  New  Year),  so  that  the  children  may  be  sure  of 
the  date  without  receiving  a  special  invitation.  At 
these  annual  gatherings,  which  are  numerously 
attended,  prizes  are  distributed  to  old  boys  and  girls 
who  have  kept  their  situations  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  or  have  otherwise  distinguished  themselves  by 
good  conduct. 

(5)  Children,  while  still  in  the  school,  very  soon 
learn  that  all  old  pupils  are  welcome,  and  if  there  is 
nothing  against  their  character,  are  allowed  to  spend 
a  part  of  their  holidays  in  their  old  school.  This 
privilege  is  often  taken  advantage  of  by  young  soldiers 
and  sailors  when  on  furlough. 

Every  school  is  expected  to  keep  a  "  Disposal  on 
Discharge "  book,  in  which  all  information,  direct  or 
indirect,  is  recorded,  and,  although  the  schools  ara 
only  required  to  report  to  the  Inspector  for  the  first 
three  years  after  a  child  has  left  the  school,  reference 
to  these  records  often  shows  that  provided  there  has 
been  no  great  change  in  the  management  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  in  touch  with  old  scholars  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  In  the  cases  of  chil- 
dren emigrated  tO'  the  Colonies,  a  report  is  required  to 
be  furnished  to  the  Home  Office  within  six  months,  and 
all  reports  received  during  each  yea.r  are  required  to 
be  sent  up  with  the  annual  return.  This  regulation 
necessitates  the  schools  taking  advantage  of  all  exist- 
ing agencies  in  the  Colonies,  and  where  these  are  not 
available,  employing  an  agent  of  their  own. 

The  Tables  showing  the  last  published  results  will 
be  found  in  Appendices  III.  (D)  and  IV.  (D)  of  the 
50th  Report  of  the  Inspector,  and  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  that  report  (e.g.,  pages  36  to  44)  the  matter  of  the 
disposal,  etc.,  is  dealt  with  at  some  lengtR. 

Enclosed  with  this  Memorandum  is  a  specimen  form 
of  the  annual  return  which  the  managers  are  required 
to  fill  up.    (See  Appendix  LXVI.  (A)  .) 

(Signed)      T.  D.  Robertsox. 

10/1/08. 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVI.   [A).— Continued. 


NAMES,  Characters,  and  Date  of  Report  of  Bojs  (or  Girls)  discharged 
as  in  Summary  on  other  side. 


No.  of 
Heading. 

Name. 

Date  of 
Discharge 
or  Licence. 

Date  oi 
Report. 

State  cleaily  : — 

(1)  Occupation. 

(2)  Addref-s. 

(3)  Name  of  Employer, 

Number 
under 
Avhich 
shown  in 
Summary 
of 

Occuj)ations. 

Character : — 
State  whether  this 
is,    on  infornwtion 
received,     sa  isfac- 
tory,  fairly  sttisfac- 
tory,  or  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

(1) 

(2); 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6)  • 

(7) 

(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

• 

APPENDIX  No.  LXVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  POOR  LAW  REFORM,  BY  MR.  JOHN  BUTTON,  J.P.,  D.L., 

SOLBERGE,  NORTHALLERTON. 


1.  Eoards  of  Guardians  who  were  formed  in  1854, 
under  the  great  Poor  Law  Act,  were  an  enormous  im- 
provement upon  the  former  state  of  affairs  :  they  have, 
on  the  whole,  discharged  their  duties  with  creditable 
efficiency,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  are  any 
longer  the  most  fitting  or  suitable  authority  either  as 
district  councils  for  the  maintenance  of  the  highways, 
and  for  sanitary  purposes,  or  for  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  ;  the  members  of  the  rural  boards  of 
guardians  and  district  councils  are  generally  the  best 
and  busiest  men  in  each  parish  ;  their  council  meets 
on  the  market  day,  and  they  spare  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  afternoon  to  attend  it ;  they  are,  in  Yorkshire,  at 
all  events,  generally  very  kind  to  the  applicants  for 
Poor  Law  relief,  but  unless  the  guardian  for  the  par- 
ticular parish  is  present,  they  are  naturally  depend- 
ent upon  the  report  of  the  Eelieving  Officer.  Gener- 
ally the  detailed  administration  of  the  council  passes 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  members  with  leisure,  and  no 
one  who  reads  in  the  local  papers  the  reports  of  the 
meetings  of  boards  of  guardians  and  district  councils  can 
fail  to  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  them  to  grapple  with 
any  difficulties  which  may  arise,  and  however  much  the 
majority  of  the  members  may  have  an  earnest  desire  to 
do  what  is  right,  the  very  fact  of  their  meeting  being 
lull  of  business  with  the  short  time  for  discussion,  too 
often  plases  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  greatest  talkers 
and  of  the  officials  of  the  council. 

2.  Recent  revelations  of  some  of  the  Metropolitan 
boards  of  guardians  have  shown  how  evil-minded  per- 
sons can  work  an  rauthority  of  this  kind  to  their  own 
advantage,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers 
they  are  supposed  to  represent,  nor  of  the  poor,  whom 
they  are  appointed  to  protect. 

3.  Surely  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  will  be  best 
to  abolish  the  district  councils  and  boards  of  guardians, 
and  to  retain  two  authorities  only — namely,  the  county 


council  and  the  parish  or  borough  council,  but 
strengthening  the  parish  councils  so  as  to  make  them 
efficient  for  the  discharge  of  their  increased  duties, 
which  might  be  done  by  causing  every  parish  which  at 
the  last  census  had  less  than,  say,  400  inhabitants,  or 
has  an  assessable  value  of  less  than,  say,  £4,000,  to  be, 
by  order  of  the  county  council,  .after  due  inquiry, 
amalgam.ated  with  an  adjoining  parish  or  parishes  so 
as  to  include  an  area  containing  not  less  than,  say, 
400  inhabitants  and,  say,  £4,000  assessahle  value,  and 
granting  them  all  the  powers  now  possessed  by  an 
urban  or  rural  council. 

4.  It  is  worth  the  very  serious  consideration  of  Par- 
liament whether  the  time  has  not  now  arrived  when 
the  whole  question  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  should  bo  revised.  There  has  been  of  late  years 
a  strong  feeling  growing  and  extending  that  our  treat- 
ment of  the  aged  poor  is  not  worthy  of  a  great  nation 
like  ourselves.  Parliamentary  Commissions  and  Eoyal 
Commissions  have,  session  after  session,  been  consider- 
ing aiTjd  reporting  upon  this  subject,  and  one  scheme 
after  another  has  been  laid  before  Parliament,  and  a 
new  Eoyal  Commission  is  now  considering  the  general 
working  of  the  Poor  Law. 

5.  England  appears  to  be  the  only  Great  Power  which 
treats  its  aged  poor  with  so  little  consideration.  It 
is  true  that  in  England  every  poor  person  in  a  condi- 
tion of  destitution  has  the  legal  right  to  claim  relief, 
but  in  no  other  country  are  the  .aged  poor,  who  have 
come  to  poverty  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  placed 
under  the  same  roof  and  treated  under  practically  the 
same  conditions  as  worthless  vagabonds,  vicious 
women,  and  vagrant  tramps.  Even  where  adequate 
out-relief  is  given  they  are  treated  as  paupers  with  all 
the  disgrace  and  disabilities  of  citizens'hip  which  that 
word  represents. 
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6.  The  care  of  the  aged  pool  has  from  earliest  times 
been  the  charge  of  the  parish  to  which  they  belong.  It 
would  be  much  the  kindest  and  most  reasonable  plan 

Sec       to  again  make  their  neighboui-s  and  friends  of  the 
Cotixc    parish  responsible  for  their  care,  and  it  should  be  done 
nesUill-  by  placing  them  in  cottage  homes,  where  they  could 
I  topOo.  continue  to  reside  in  their  native  places.    It  would, 
'       of  course,   be  necessary  to  prevent  undeserving  or 
otherwise  unsatisfactory  persons  availing  themselves  of 
such  assistance. 

7.  It  is  not  suggested  that  a  parish  should  be  re- 
quired to  build  an  expensive  house  for  the  purpose,  but 
thst  in  rural  parishes  they  should  rent  or  purchase  an 
ordinary  cottage,  such  as  the  people  have  lived  in  all 
their  lives,  and  provide  the  inmates  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life — fool,  light,  and  fire — and  to  pay  some 
woman  of  the  parish  to  cook  and  do  the  work  of  the 
house,  and  look  after  the  old  people.  Probably  two 
cottages  would  be  required,  one  for  the  aged  men  and 
one  for  the  aged  women,  where  they  would  live  among 
these  wh(  m  they  had  knov^n  possiLly  all  tle'r  lives,  an  1 
not  feel  themselves  outcasts  of  society.  They  would,  in 
fact,  be  parochial  almshouses.  As  Miss  Edith  Sellers 
has  shown  in  her  admirable  book,  "  The  Danish  Poor 
Relief  System,"  the  system  is  already  univei-sal  in 
Denmark,  and  in  a  modified  form  in  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  even  Russia.  A  parish  council  would  ba 
very  careful  not  to  confer  the  privilege  of  the  cottage 
home  on  worthless,  undesirable  persons,  for,  as  work- 
ing men  are  sure  to  be  among  the  members  of  the 
council,  and  they  or  their  near  relations  might  even- 
tually wish  to  enter  the  home,  they  would  endeavour 
to  keep  it  respectable  and  of  good  repute.  There  must 
be  a  jury  in  all  cases  of  discriminating  between  the 
deserving  and  undeserving,  .and  the  parish  council,  tha 
members  of  which  know  every  individual  in  the 
parish,  would  be  far  more  likely  to  give  a  true  verdict 
than  a  board  of  guardians. 

8.  There  must,  however,  be  always  cases  when  an 
aged  man  or  an  aged  woman  can  remain  with  a  son 
or  daughter,  or  other  relation,  who  cannot  afford  to 
maintain  them  without  assistance.  In  such  cases  the 
parish  council  should  be  authorised  to  grant  an  "  old 
age  pension  "  of  five  shillings  a  week  on  exactly  the 
same  conditions  as  those  which  would  entitle  an  aged 

'  person  to  enter  a   cottage   home.    These  conditions 
might  be  that  the  applicant:  — 

(a)  Is  a  British  subject ; 

(b)  Is  of  the  age  of  sixty-five  or  upwards  ; 

(c)  Has  not  within  the  last  twenty  years  been  con- 
victed of  an  offence  and  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude,  or  imprisonment  without  the  option 
of  a  fine ; 

(d)  Has  not  received  Poor  Law  relief,  other  than 
medical  relief,  unless  under  circumstances  of 
a  wholly  exceptional  character,  during  twenty 
years  prior  to  his  application  ; 

(e)  Is  resident  within  the  parish  ; 

(f)  Has  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  by 
his  industry  or  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
providence,  to  make  provision  for  himself  and 
those  immediately  dependent  upon  him. 

9.  The  principle  of  cottage  homes  for  the  aged  poor 
was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1899,  when 
the  Cottage  Homes  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  with- 
out a  division,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
That  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell,  after  hearing  much  evidence,  reported  in 
favour  of  cottage  homes.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  were  specifically  adopted,  and  included  in 
the  report  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Committee  of  the 
same  year,  presided  over  by  the  then  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  Mr.  Chaplin ;  and  they 
were  again  endorsed  by  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Aged  Pensioners  Bill,  1905,  the  Chairman  of  which 
was  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Sir  John  Grant  Lawson,  so  that  the  principle  has  had 
the  approval  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  three 
Select  Committees  of  the  House,  probably  a  unique 
position  for  a  Private  Member's  Bill.  The  Cottage 
Homes  Bill  has  also  been  "  backed  "  by  no  less  chan 
three  Secretaries  of  the  Local  Government  Board — 
namely,  Sir  "Walter  Foster,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  and 
Sir  John  Grant  Lawson. 


10.  In  the  large  towns  and  boroughs,  where  the 
number  of  aged  poor  must  be  considerable,  they  would 
be  dealt  with  on  the  same  principles,  but  would  be 
provided  for  in  large  buildings,  such  as  flats,  on  the 
lines  of  the  Rowton  Homes.  The  difficulty  of  dis- 
criminating between  the  deserving  and  undeserving 
poor  is  much  greater  in  the  towns  than  in  the  rural 
districts,  but  it  has  already  been  done  to  a  limited 
extent  at  Sheffield  and  elsewhere,  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  paupers  instituted  during  Mr.  Chaplin's 
Presidency  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  greatly 
improved  the  condition  of  the  aged  persons  in  the 
workhouses,  and  accustomed  the  authorities  to  the 
desirability  and  possibility  of  differential  treatment  ; 
and  it  would  be  well  worth  considering  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  leave  the  classification  of  the 
poor  in  the  large  towns  to  a  highly  trained,  well  paid 
expert  inspector. 

11.  Probably  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  population 
would  have  to  be  provided  for  ;  suitable  cottages  in 
rural  villages  could  be  rented  at  about  £4  a  year ; 
a  caretaker  would  look  after  both  cottages  at  about 
7s.  a  week  ;  the  total  cost  of  each  inmate  should  not 
exceed  £20  a  year,  and  that  would  probably  be  also 
the  cost  of  the  larger  establishments  in  the  towns. 
To  take  an  extreme  case  of  a  parish  with  400  popula- 
tion and  £4,000  assessable  value  :  four  old  people 
would  have  to  be  provided  for,  equal  to  £80,  half  of 
which  would  be  repaid  by  the  County  Council,  leaving 
£40  to  be  provided  by  the  Parish,  which  would  mean  a 
rate  of  2jd.  As  the  proportion  of  assessable  value  to 
population  increases,  so  the  rate  would  decrease,  and  in 
the  large  towns  the  increased  cost  of  rent  and  living 
would  be  reduced  by  the  larger  number  of  inmates  in 
the  homes. 

12.  The  charge  of  the  deserving  aged  poor  should 
not  be  entirely  left  to  the  cost  of  the  local  pansH. 
The  county  council  should  contribute  a  fixed  sum,, 
calculated  as  one-half — namely,  £10  a  year,  for  each 
inmate  of  a  cottage  home,  and  £6  for  an  aged  pen- 
sioner. It  would  be  necessary  for  county  councils  to 
appoint  Poor  Law  committees,  who  would  throu^^li 
their  officers  be  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
homes,  and  that  the  inmates  had  been  properly 
selected.  Every  cottage  home  should  be  inspected  at 
least  once  a  year  by  an  officer  of  the  county  council, 
and  the  county  councils  should  have  power  to  withhold 
their  contributions  to  a  parish  failing  to  comply 
with  their  requirements.  Any  aged  person  feeling 
aggrieved  at  the  action  of  the  parish  council  in  re- 
fusing him  admission  to  the  home  should  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  County  Council  Poor  Law  Com- 
mittee, who,  if  they  considered  an  injustice  had  been 
done,  might  order  the  parish  to  admit  such  person 
to  the  cottage  hom«. 

13.  Parliament  should  be  asked  to  contribute  to" 
the  cost  of  maintaining  these  homes  by  granting  to 
the  county  councils  £5  for  every  inmate,  and  also  £3 
for  every  aged  pensioner. 

14.  The  inmates  of  aged  poor  cottage  homes  and 
the  pensioners  on  the  aged  pensioners'  list  should  not 
thereby  be  debarred  from  voting  for  the  election  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  or  of  the  county  council,  but 
should  not  vote  for  the  election  of  a  member  of  a 
parish  council. 

15.  The  county  councils  would  have  to  provide  aged 
homes  or  woi-khouses,  where  those  would  b©  main- 
tained who  could  not  fulfil  the  conditions  required  for 
a  cottage  home  or  aged  pensioners'  list,  and  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  parish  council  to  at  once  inform 
the  Poor  Law  officer  of  the  county  council  of  such  persons, 
so  that  they  might  forthwith  be  removed  to  the  homes 
provided  by  the  county  council. 

16.  The  county  councils  would  take  over  from  the 
boards  of  guardians  all  the  workhouses  and  other  pro- 
perty belonging  to  them,  together  with  their  debts 
and  charges  for  loans,  etc.,  and  from  the  district  coun- 
cils, the  fever  hospitals,  etc.  The  county  councils 
would  use  the  workhouses  for  the  reception  of  women, 
children,  imbeciles,  and  sick  and  infirm  paupers,  and 
as  places  of  detention  for  such  of  the:  destitute  whom 
it  might  be  thought  desirable  toi  remove  from  their 
parishes  for  more  complete  control  or  care.  In  rural 
districts,  the  county  councils  would  be  able  to  set 
apart  separate  workhouses  for  different  purposes. 
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17.  Able-bodied  destitute  persons  would  apply  to 
the  parish  council  for  relief  :  the  parish  council  would 
require  them  to  do  such  public  work  as  they  might 
think  fit,  but  not  allow  them  to  be  employed  on  behalf 
of  a  private  individual,  and  they  should  supply  them 
with  such  food,  lodging,  and  clothes  as  they  con- 
sidered necessary. 

18.  If  a  parish  council  should  be  unable  to  find 
suitablei  employment  for  an  able-bodied  applicant  for 
relief,  or  if  an  applicant  should  refuse  to  work,  the 
Poor  Law  officer  of  the  county  council  would,  on  the 
application  of  the  parish  council,  remove  such  per- 
son to  a  workhouse  or  other  place  appointed  by  the 
county  council,  who  would  charge  the  maintenance 
of  such  person  to  the  parish  council.  The  county 
council  should  be  permitted  to  detain  such  persons  in 
the  workhouse  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
months. 

19.  No'  money  relief  should  be  given  to  the  able- 
bodied  destitute,  except  to  deserted  wives,  and  widows 
and  their  children. 

20.  All  able-bodied  persons  so  relieved  should  be 
deemed  paupers,  and  for  the  next  two  years  disquali- 
fied for  voting  for  the  election  of  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, or  of  a  county  or  parish  council. 

21.  Medical  ofiicers  of  health  and  all  sick  relief 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  county  council,  and  be  un- 
der their  supervision  and  authority.  Sick  relief  is 
not  considered  "  pauperism,"  and  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  arrangements  should  not  be  made  for  the 
reception  of  patients  into  the  local  hospitals  ;  but  it 
might  in  many  districts  be-  desirable*  for  the  county 
councils  to  utilise  some  of  the  existing  workhouses 
as  hospitals,  where  the  sick  and  infirm  would  be 
treated,  and  women  received  for  their  confinements. 

22.  Any  destitute  person,  being  sick  or  infirm  and 
thereby  ujiable  to  work,  woxdd  apply  to  the  parish 
counail  for  relief  :  such  application  would  be  imme- 
diately reported  to  the  district  medical  officer,  who, 
if  he  considered  the  applicant  was  suffering  from  ill- 
ness or  infirmity  sufficient  to  incapacitate  him  from 
work,  would  supply  such  medicines  or  nourishment 
as  he  might  think  necessary  at  the  charge  of  the 
county  rate  ;  or  he  might  order  the  applicants  into  a 
hospital  or  infirmary  provided  or  approved  by  the 
county  council. 

23.  Such  persons  should  not  be  deemed  paupers  or 
be  deprived  of  their  votes  or  other  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. 

24.  Widows  and  deserted  wives  and  any  destitute 
women  must  be  allowed  exceptional  treatment,  though 
it  would  have  to  be  executed  with  care  and  caution  ; 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  parish  council,  the  Poor 
Law  officer  of  the  county  council  should  be  permitted 
at  his  discretion  to  provide  them  with  relief  in  kind, 
or  a  weekly  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  their  main- 
tenance ;  or  they  might  be  required  to  enter  a  homo 
or  workhouse  provided  by  the  county  council. 

25.  Cliildren  left  destitute  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  county  councils,  and  should  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible be  boarded  out  or  sent  into  a  children's  home ; 
if  any  child  should  be  suddenly  left  destitute,  the 
parish  council  should  provide  for  its  immediate  wants, 
and  report  the  case  to  the  officer  of  the  county  coun- 
cil. 

26.  The  parish  to  which  the  child  belonged  should 
pay  toi  the  county  council  one-half  the  cost  of  its  main- 
tenance. 

27.  As  recommended  by  the  recent  Departmental 
Committee,  presided  over  by  Mr.  John  Lloyd  Whar- 
ton, vagrants  should  be  transferred  entirely  to  the 
care  of  the  police,  who  should,  under  rules  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  have  power  to  pass  on  a 
genuine  wayfarer  seeking  for  work  to  his  destination, 
providing  him  with  necesary  food  and  lodging  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  profesional  vagrant  should  be 
detained,  and  compelled  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work  in  labour  colonies  or  penal  workhouses.  The 
existing  casual  wards  could  in  most  instances  be 
transferred  to  the  police  without  interfering  with  the 
privacy  or  usefulness  of  the  workhouse. 

28.  It  has  become  an  urgent  necessity  that  imbeciles 
and  persons  of  weak  intellect  should  be  cared  for  in 
suitable  institutions  other  than  the  asylums.  This 
could  be  done  by  utilising  a  disused  workhouse.  There 


would  be  no  occasion  fox  the  elaborate  precautions  and 
costly  staff  of  an  asylum,  and  the  expenses  would  not 
be  nearly  so  great.  Any  person  wishing  for  an  order 
for  the  admission  of  an  imbecile  to  such  an  institution 
would  have  to  apply  to  the  parish  council,  and  if  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  according  to  such  strict 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
might  direct,  certified  such  person  as  an  imbecile  or 
weak  minded,  but  not  insane,  the  parish  council  would 
apply  to  the  county  council  for  his  admission  to  an 
imbecile  asylum.  The  parish  council  should  pay  to 
the  county  council  half  the  cost  of  such  imbecile. 

29.  The  Government  should  be  urged  to  take  over 
the  lunatic  asylums,  and  place  them  under  the  control 
of  the  State,  with  visiting  committees  appointed  by 
the  county  councils,  similar  to  those  appointed  by  the 
Prisons  Act,  1876.  At  the  present  time  the  asylums 
are  a  grave  anxiety  to  the  county  councils,  and  an 
enormous  expense,  caused  not  only  by  the  steady  in- 
crease of  lunacy,  but  also  by  the  constant  requirements 
of  the  inspectors  for  improvements  and  structural 
alterations. 

30.  Probably  two  main  objections  will  be  taken  to 
this  scheme,  namely,  that  the  county  councils  have 
already  more  than  they  can  do,  and  that  the  parish 
councils  would  be  less  efficient  for  carrying  out  the  de- 
tails of  the  Poor  Law  than  the  boards  of  guardians. 

31.  With  regard  to  the  county  councils,  experience 
rather  points  to  the  fact  that  the  more  important  and 
varied  the  duties,  the  more  anxious  are  the  best  men 
to  come  into  the  council.  The  work  of  a  county 
council  attracts  men  who  have  a  desire  to  be  useful  to 
their  county.  The  Education  Act  has  doubled  the 
work  of  the  county  councils,  but  it  has  been  dealt  with 
and  organised  in  almost  all  counties  with  an  energy 
and  efficiency  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  ;  and 
if  the  responsibility  of  watching  over  and  protecting 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  was  added  to 
their  duties  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would 
be  most  efficiently  carried  out,  and  some  of  the  best 
men  in  the  county  taking  special  interest  in  the  wants 
of  the  poor  would  be  inclined  to  give  their  services. 

32.  With  regard  to  the  parish  councils,  they  are  now 
a  failure,  because  they  have  no  real  work  to  do  ;  but  if 
they  were  made  responsible  for  the  charge  of  the  poor 
in  their  parishes,  and  enabled  to  carry  out  their  own 
sanitary  improvements,  and  to  rate  themselves  as  they 
thought  fit,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  very  best 
men  in  each  parish  would  gladly  join  their  council, 
and  as  the  meetings  would  generally  be  in  the  evening 
they  would  be  able  to  attend,  and  fully  discuss  the  sub- 
jects before  them. 

33.  It  will  probably  be  said  that  parish  councils 
could  not  be  trusted  to  deal  with  our  aged  poor  or 
destitute,  as  local  interests  and  local  prejudices  would 
so  affect  their  decision,  snd  that  great  diversity  of 
treatment  would  ensue ;  but  if  these  proposals  are 
examined  carefully,  it  will  be  seen  there  is  little  scope 
for  favouring  or  the  reverse.  The  selection  for  the 
cottage  home  or  aged  pensioners'  list  would  be  limited 
by  the  fact  that  each  parish  council  will  be  compelled 
to  maintain  a  home,  which  they  will  naturally  en- 
deavour to  keep  full  rather  than  grant  a  pension. 
Take  the  case  of  the  aged  poor :  an  old  person  reaches 
the  age  of  65,  and  applies  for  relief  ;  the  parish  council 
have  to  decide  whether  that  person  has  fulfilled  .all  the 
conditions  mentioned  above.  If  the  person  is  so  far 
eligible,  then  the  only  optional  duty  will  be  to  decide 
whether  the  applicant  shall  be  admitted  to  the  parish 
heme  or  be  placed  on  the  aged  pensioners'  list.  They 
may  stretch  a  point  in  favour  of  a  doubtful  case,  but 
it  seems  most  probable,  as  has  been  already  said,  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  parish  council  will  be 
working  men,  and  will  be  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  they,  or  their  near  relatives,  may  themselves 
become  applicants,  and  they  will  take  the  greatest 
jare  that  they  only  select  those  for  the  privilege  whom 
they  know  deserve  it.  Then,  in  any  case,  the  ofBcer 
of  the  county  council  will  supervise,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  inmates  or  pensioners  fulfil  the  require- 
ments, and  will  inspect  the  homes.  The  county  coun- 
cil would  refuse  to  pay  its  contribution,  about  one-half 
the  cost,  if  any  jobbery  or  irregularity  was  found  out, 
or  if  the  homes  were  not  properly  maintained. 

34.  It  does  seem  to  be  the  natural  and_  historical 
right  and  privilege  of  each  parish  communitv  to  care 
for  its  old  people,  and  surely  they  can  be  well  trusted 
to  do  so  with  judgment,  kindness,  and  discretion. 
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35.  With  regard  to  the  able-bodied  applicants,  there 
can  be  no  opening  for  jobbery  or  fraud  so  long  as  the 
county  council  and  Local  Government  Board  insist 
upon  the  proposed  conditions,  that  no  work  shall  be 
done  for  private  individuals,  and  no  money  or  other 
relief  shall  be  giveai  except  in  return  for  work,  or  that 
they  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  county  council  officer 
to  employ  on  behalf  of  the  county  council,  or  to  ba 
otherwise  dealt  with  if  the  person  refuses  to  work. 

35.  Every  parish  council  will  appoint  either  one  of 
its  own  members,  unpaid,  or  a  paid  officer  to  interview 
applicants,  etc.,  and  to  report  to  the  county  council 
officer. 

37.  Surely  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  our 
rural  districts  to  foster  and  increase  local  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  the  good  done  would  be  infinitely 
greater  than  any  small  abuse  of  power  which  might 
occur,  notwithstanding  the  constant  and  effective 
supervision  and  guidance  of  the  county  council. 

38.  The  cost  of  the  scheme  to  the  ratepayers  would 
probably  be  less  than  the  present  system  ;  the  medical 
and  sanitary  officers  would  have  their  areas  arranged 
independently  of  union  boundaries  ;  the  Poor  Law 
administration  would  benefit  by  the  fact  that  each 
parish  would  be  responsible  for  and  have  to  pay  for 
its  own  idlers  and  loafers,  who  would  soon  learn  that 
they  must  either  work  or  leave  the  parish,  probably 
for  a  long  period,  to  a  county  council  workhouse. 

39.  In  the  year  1905  each  indoor  pauper  cost  the 
ratepayers  £13  7s.  9d.  per  head  (in  London 
£27  17s.  lOd.),  so  that  even  in  cottage  homes  the  in- 
creased expense  for  a  limited  number  of  most  deserv- 
ing persons,  if  it  should  be  as  estimated,  £20  a  head, 
would  only  increase  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  by 
£6  12s.  3d.,  and  if  Parliament  would  grant  £5  per 
head  towards  that  cost,  the  addition  to  the  rates  would 
be  infinitesimal. 

40.  It  may  be  said  that  the  principle  of  cottage 
homes  and  aged  pensions  is  pure  Socialism,  because 
it  does  not  require  a  life  contribution  by  the  person 
benefiting  ;  it  may  be  so,  but  there  are  two  kinds  of 
Socialism,  one  which  considers  the  poor  a  trust  of 
Society,  the  other  which  professes  to  believe  all  men 
are  equal,  and  ignoring  mental  or  physical  superiority, 
demands  that  all  should  fare  alike  by  absorption  into 
the  State  of  everything  in  the  nature  of  property,  or, 
in  other  words,  what  a  man  may  now  call  his  own, 
from  a  castle  to  a  spade  ;  but  it  must  be  true  that 
Society — that  is,  the  whole  nation — is  the  guardian 
of  its  weak  and  poor. 

41.  Anyone  who  knows  the  feelings  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  rural  districts  must  be  deeply  impressed 
by  the  fear  of  the  workhouse  which  is  always  hovering 
around  them,  and  how  that  fear  is  increased  by  the 
knowledge  that  in  the  workhouse  they  will  have  to 
end  their  lives  among  the  low,  blackguard,  drunken 
wastrels  of  Society,  and  how  they  dread  the  curtail- 
ment of  their  liberty  and  the  final  horrors  of  a  pauper 
funeral.  The  political  cry  of  both  parties  for  old  age 
pensions  is  in  itself  a  testimony  of  the  strength  of  the 
feeling. 

42.  The  system  advocated  in  this  paper  would  be  a 
solution  of  the  true  demand  for  old  age  pensions,  as 
the  State  is  asked  to  contribute  £5  a  year  to  each  ajred 
person  selected  by  their  neighbours  on  certain  condi- 
tions. Taking  the  population  of  Great  Britain  as 
40  millions,  400,000  persons  would  represent  the  one 
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per  cent,  to  be  provided  for,  which  would  require 
£2,000,000  to  be  annually  raised  by  Parliament — a 
reasonable  sum  compared  with  the  £20,000,000  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

43.  It  is  impossible  for  many  industrious  working 
men  and  women  to  provide  for  old  age.  They  may 
have  under  mdSt  adverse  circumstances  avoided  apply- 
ing for  relief,  and  brought  up  respectable  families, 
and  worked  hard  all  their  lives  without  being  able  to 
save  anything  ;  but  at  the  last  old  age  and  infirmities 
incapacitate  them  ;  and  it  is  a  bi'utal  thing  that  their 
country  should  only  provide  for  some  of  its  best 
citizens,  whose  one  fault  is  they  have  lived  too  long, 
the  horror  of  ending  their  days  in  the  workhouse, 
among  men  and  women  whom  they  would  hardly  have 
spoken  to  in  the  former  years  of  health  and  strength, 
but  whom  they  find,  at  the  decline  of  life,  treated  as 
their  equals.  Outdoor  relief  may  be,  and  is,  granted 
by  many  boards  of  guardians,  but  is  too  often  in- 
adequate, carries  with  it  the  disabilities  and  disgrace 
of  pauperism,  and  is  of  no  use  to  many  old  people  who 
have  no  home  or  family  ties. 

44.  A  small  country  workhouse,  with  50  or  60  in- 
mates, is  a  shame  to  our  Christian  civilisation.  There 
may  be  found  collected  in  it  perhaps  ten  old  men  and 
ten  old  women,  drunken,  idle  blackguards,  the  out- 
casts of  Society,  and,  compelled  to  live  among  them, 
perhaps  five  or  six  respectable  old  people  who,  through 
absolutely  no  fault  of  their  own,  having  worked  hard 
all  their  inoffensive  lives,  have  come  to  poverty.  There 
will  probably  be  three  or  four  imbeciles  of  each  sex, 
sometimes  harmless  and  amusing,  very  often  vicious 
and  annoying  to  the  inmates  ;  two  or  three  single 
women  waiting  for  their  confinements — in  many  cases 
an  annual  visit ;  three  or  four  loafing  "  ins "  and 
"  outs,"  able-bodied  men  ;  three  or  four  feeble  per- 
sons ;  and  eight  or  ten  illegitimate  children,  all  prac- 
tically living  together,  and  too  often  under  a  master 
who  is  tyrannical  in  his  treatment  and  careless  of  his 
duties.  It  is  a  life  absolutely  repugnant  to  the  re- 
spectable poor.  Surely  the  time  has  come  when,  for 
the  sake  of  not  only  the  aged  poor,  but  of  the  sick, 
the  imbeciles,  and  the  children,  a  drastic  reform 
should  be  made,  which  would,  at  all  events,  bring  us 
to  a  level  with  Denmark  and  other  European 
countries. 

45.  A  well-known  and  very  influential  labour  mem-  (2  Thess.  IIL 
ber  of  a  county  council  lately  said  to  the  committee  10.) 

which  was  considering  the  question  of  finding  work 
for  the  unemployed,  under  Mr.  Walter  Long's 
Socialistic  Act,  "  Mr.  Chairman,  the  law  of  England 
says  no  man  shall  be  allowed  to  starve.  The  Scripture 
says,  '  If  any  man  would  not  work,  neither  should  he 
eat.'  In  my  opinion  the  law  of  Scripture  is  better 
than  the  law  of  England." 

46.  Let  us,  at  all  events,  do  what  we  can  to  help 
those  who  have  fallen  wounded  and  helpless,  after 
faithfully  fighting  the  battle  of  life,  and  not  treat 
them  in  the  same  way  as  those  who  have  made  no 
effort,  and  have  only  been  the  selfish  wastrels  of 
Society. 

47.  All  those  who  have  for  years  had  at  heart  the 
condition  of  the  rural  poor  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Royal  Commission  which  is  now  sitting  will  strongly 
grapple  with  the  facts  of  Poor  Law  administration, 
and  may  make  such  recommendations  as  will  effec- 
tively deal  with  all  the  problems  of  the  Poor  Law, 
and  improve  the  administration  of  local  government. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  GIVEN  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE  (KENNINGTON) 
RELIEF  COMMITTEE,  BY  MISS  HELEN  G.  KLAASSEN,  HONORARY  SECRETARY. 


1.  My  Committee  request  me  to  submit  to  you,  respect- 
fully, the  following  statement  of  the  difficulties  they  have 
observed  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Parish  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Kennington, 
which  is  situated  in  three  Poor  Law  Unions. 

2.  The  guardians  do  not  act  upon  sufficiently  fixed 
principles,  the  poor  never  know  the  limit  of  what  they 
may  hope  to  obtain.    If  the  guardians  carried  out  a 


more  consistent  policy,  we  think  there  would  be  less 
suffering,  as  the  poor  would  attempt  to  adjust  their 
lives  accordingly. 

3.  There  is  suffering  in  the  family  of  a  man  who,  thoug'i 
regarded  by  the  guardians  as  able-bodied,  is  yet,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  unable  to  earn  sufficient  to  main- 
tain his  family  up  to  a  healthy  standard.  If  a  child  of 
such  a  family  has  marked  signs  of  wasting  disease,  it 
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is  true  that  the  guardians  will  take  him  into  the  infirmary, 
but  there  is  no  remedy  before  this  stage  is  reached.  The 
difficulty  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  parents  who 
cannot  support  their  family  are  often  also  dirty  and 
negligent.  When  the  man  is  really  bad,  or  callous,  or 
stupid  beyond  a  certain  point,  there  i*  the  additional 
difficulty  that  he  may  not  be  willing  to  apply  to  the 
guardians  for  proper  treatment  for  his  wife  or  children 
when  they  are  ill.  If  the  wife  applies  in  his  place,  she 
is  liable  to  be  sent  back  and  told  her  husband  must  apply 
himself.  We  have  known  cases  of  serious  destitution, 
where  the  wife  has  been  discouraged  by  the  relieving 
officer  from  making  application,  even  when  she  has  been 
driven  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  house  with  her 
children. 

4.  Although  it  may  be  true  that  men  who  have  once 
been  to  the  workliouse  return  there  too  readily,  and  also 
that  families  become  destitute  unnecessarily  through 
want  of  thrift,  none  of  us  have  ever  known  a  case  where 
a  family  living  in  an  ordinary  home  has  gone  to  the 
workhouse  in  the  first  instance  at  a  too  early  stage  of 
destitution.  We  think  the  tendency  is  for  the  respectable 
man  out  of  work  to  hold  out  too  long  and  thus  to  endanger 
the  health  of  his  family.  We  believe  that  he  does  so 
more  from  fear  of  injury  to  his  future  career,  than  from 
the  prospect  of  losing  the  poor  remains  of  his  furniture 
or  from  any  dread  of  the  discipline  a  temporary  sojourn 
in  the  workhouse  would  involve. 

5.  Relief  in  illness  administered  in  the  patient's  home 
is  less  satisfactory  than  infirmary  treatment.  The  dis- 
trict medical  officer  may  be  unable  to  give  the  close 
attention  which  individual  cases  need  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  parish  cases  for  which  he  is  r.3sponsible  in 
addition  to  his  private  practice.  Inadequate  medical 
attendance  leads  to  inadequate  diet  in  sickness.  Out- 
patients are  often  badly  fed  during  the  convalescent 
stage  and  are  rarely  sent  to  convalescent  homes. 

6.  It  is  always  difficult  for  a  woman  with  children  to 
leave  home  for  infirmary  or  convalescent  treatment.  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  the  wife  to  go  to  the  infirmary 
if  the  husband  is  of  dissolute  character.  She  can  neither 
leave  her  children  unprotected,  nor  find  a  woman  willing 
to  take  charge  of  them;  she  has  no  S3curity against 
loss  of  her  home  cr  even  desertion. 


7.  (a.)  The  out-patient  treatment  of  confinement  cases 
is  not  satisfactory,  because  the  guardians  supply  a  doctor 
only  and  the  destitute  person  cannot  pay  for  a  skilled 
nurse.  Adequate  treatment  requires  either  a  midwife, 
or  else  a  doctor  and  skilled  nurse,  (b)  The  in-patient 
treatment  is  unsatisfactory  for  married  Avomen  who  find 
themselves  in  the  same  ward  with  the  unmarried,  (c) 
Many  women  go  through  their  confinement  with  in- 
sufficient nourishment,  without  making  application  to 
the  guardians  for  help. 

8.  Out-relief  is  given  to  persons  of  bad  character 
when  there  are  no  peculiar  circumstances  to  justify  it. 

9.  Patients  are  treated  by  the  guardians  at  home  in 
a  badly  verminous  condition. 

10.  We  have  heard  applicants  use  the  expression 
"  my  friend  on  the  Board." 

11.  The  guardians  officers,  either  through  pressure  of 
work  or  from  lack  of  encouragement  by  their  Boards, 
are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  openings  for  preventive  work 
on  behalf  of  members  of  families  with  whom  they  are 
dealing. 

12.  Suffering  is  caused  by  the  want  of  co-\,peration 
between  hospitals  and  the  Poor  Law  guardians. 

13.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  Poor  Law  cases 
which  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  my  committee. 
(See  Appendix  No.  LXVI II.  (A)).  They  are  selected, 
not  as  tjrpical  of  the  guardians'  work  in  general,  but  as 
illustrating  by  the  detail  which  has  been  recorded,  some  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  guardians  and  their  officials 
are  confronted  in  their  attempt  to  give  adequate  help  by 
means  of  out-relief. 

(1)  and  (2).  Illustrate  the  difficulty  of  giving 
efficient  help  by  means  of  out-relief  to  persons  of 
a  low  type  of  character,  whose  word  cannot  be 
trusted. 

(3)  Illustrates  the  fact  that  serious  consequences 
may  result  if  the  head  of  the  family  is  too  callous 
about  his  children's  welfare  to  be  willing  to  make 
application  to  the  guardians. 

(4)  Illustrates  the  need  for  elasticity  in  official 
procedure,  when  it  is  not  easy  for  the  applicant  to 
make  his  application  in  the  usual  way. 

(5)  Illustrates  paragraphs  11  and  12  above. 
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OASES  ILLUSTRATING  THE  DIFFICULTIES  UNDER  WHICH  BOARDS  OF  GUARDIANS  AND  THEIR 
OFFICIALS  LABOUR  IN  THEIR  ATTEMPTS  TO  GIVE  ADEQUATE  HELP  BY  MEANS  OF  OUT-RELIEF. 


L 

July  nth,  1906. — District  visitor  fovmd  woman  without 
food  at  time  of  her  confinement.  The  woman  was 
attended  by  a  free  midwife  from  a  maternity  charit3% 
District  visitor  gave  milk  at  once,  and  got  man  to  apply 
to  relieving  officer,  who  gave  nourishment  for  woman  at 
once.    The  baby  died. 

September  30th,  1906. — Letter  from  clergyman  saying 
that  the  same  woman  is  ill  and  destitute,  and  attended 
by  parish  doctor.  I  called  on  relieving  officer  who  told 
me  she  is  having  relief  on  medical  order.  Reported  this 
statement  to  clergyman. 

December  5th,  1906. — Report  from  clergjmian  saying 
relieving  officer  is  giving  food,  which  does  not  include 
milk,  and  the  doctor  has  c^Jased  to  visit  since  last  Monday. 
Tne  man  is  now  ill  in  bed  and  cannot  go  to  fetch  the  doctor. 
Called  at  the  home.  Man  and  woman  both  in  bed. 
Room  has  appearance  of  being  very  destitute  and  dirty. 
Woman  looked  very  weak,  and  said  she  had  been  suffering 
from  rheumatism.  The  man  had  a  sore  throat.  They 
told  me  they  had  had  no  milk,  but  had  been  given  a  bottle 
of  ginger  beer  by  a  friend.    Doctor's  order  had  run  out. 


and  the  man  had  not  been  well  enough  to  go  out  to 
renew  it.  I  gave  milk  and  wrote  to  the  relieving  officer. 
Relieving  officer  gave  milk  (a  quart  a  day)  at  once.  Man 
was  only  ill  a  few  days. 

January  4th,  1907. — Letter  from  district  visitor  saying 
that  the  woman  is  still  ill  and  weak,  and  wants  both  food 
and  firing.  Housekeeper  at  clergy  house  told  me  she 
had  called  with  an  order  for  milk  and  found  the  man 
drunk,  and  nothing  in  the  house  to  fetch  the  milk  in 
except  a  beer  can. 

January  ith,  1907. — I  called  at  the  home.  The  M'oman 
looked  both  weak  and  emaciated,  but  her  rheumatism 
had  left  her,  and  the  doctor  had  stopped  calling,  consider- 
ing her  to  be  better.  The  milk  had  also  stopped.  Dirti- 
ness of  room  Avas  deplorable.  Two  women  with  the 
appearance  of  drunkards  were  present.  These  women 
said  the  patient  had  a  bad  cough  and  brought  up  much 
thick  phlegm.  I  advised  woman  to  apply  to  be  taken 
into  the  infirmary  or  infirm  ward,  and  promised  to  do 
my  best  to  try  and  make  some  arrangement  about  the 
children.    She  would  not  hear  of  this.    She  abused  the 
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doctor  for  having  ceased  to  call,  and  the  relieving  ofRcer 
for  stopping  relief.  I  offered  to  see  relieving  officer  and 
doctor  about  it. 

January  Ath,  1907. — Saw  relieving  officer  who  told  me 
man  had  just  got  some  odd  work,  and  also  that  he  always 
foimd  it  difficult  to  make  out  if  the  man  was  really  earning 
«r  not. 

January  Ath,  1907. — Saw  parish  doctor  who  told  me  he 
thought  the  woman  was  malingering,  and  ought  to  make 
an  effort  to  rouse  herself  and  get  up.  I  told  the  doctor 
of  the  extreme  thinness  of  her  body,  and  the  cough  and 
phlegm  which  the  friend  had  told  me  of.  Whether  the 
cause  is  malingering  or  not,  she  keeps  weak  so  long  that 
one  would  feel  happier  if  she  were,  at  any  rate,  offered  to 
come  into  the  infirm  ward. 

January,  1907. — Some  days  later  I  called  on  the  woman 
and  heard  that  the  parish  doctor  had  called  the  morning 
I  saw  him.  The  woman  said  that  he  had  not  examined 
her,  but  offered  to  take  her  into  the  infirm  ward.  She  was 
up  and  looking  brighter.  The  floor  had  been  scrubbed. 
She  said  her  eldest  boy  had  just  started  work  behind  a 
van.  She  has  three  girls,  the  eldest  is  feeble  in  mind, 
the  youngest  is  six  years  old.  She  told  me  the  relieving 
officer  had  spoken  roughly  to  her  because  her  husband 
had  not  gone  up  to  the  relief  station.  She  said  she  was 
better,  and  if  I  called  again,  I  should  find  her  quite  well. 
She  would  on  no  account  go  into  the  infirmary. 

January,  1907. — Saw  relieving  officer  who  said  the 
■woman  abused  him  when  he  called,  and  said  she  wanted 
neither  him  nor  the  doctor,  and  she  supposed  it  was 
"  that  lady  who  sent  him."  He  said  to  her :  "  No 
wonder  she  did  when  your  room  is  so  disgusting,  I  wonder 
she  did  not  notify  to  the  sanitary  authority." 

A  few  months  later,  I  heard  that  the  woman  was 
seriously  ill  with  consumption  in  the  infirmary. 

II. 

November  23rd,   1904. — Report  from  district  visitor 

saying  that  Mrs  M  ,  a  widow  who  lives  alone,  was 

found  ill  in  bed  in  a  very  destitute  home  without  food  or 
firing.  She  is  a  parish  case,  attended  by  the  parish 
<Ioctor. 

November  2Srd,  1904. — Called  on  woman,  She  said 
she  could  ask  the  parish  doctor  for  nourishment  when  he 
called,  and  preferred  that  I  should  not  ask  for  her.  There 
was  no  fire,  insufficient  bed  clothes,  and  she  said  she  could 
not  get  nourishment. 

November  23rd,  1904. — Visited  the  relieving  officer, 
and  informed  him  of  district  visitor's  report. 

November  25th,  1904. — Letter  from  district  visitor  to 
say  that  woman  was  found  in  the  same  state  (November 
^4th  1904)  no  food,  no  fire,  no  proper  bed  clothes.  As 
no  one  from  the  parish  had  called  that  day,  she  gave 
coals  and  swiss  milk,  and  asked  that  the  case  should  be 
attended  to  by  someone  to-morrow  as  the  woman  is 
really  ill. 

November  25th,  1904. — Called  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  as  the  woman  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  told  me 
lie  knew  that  the  woman  was  in  this  state,  but  was  doing 
nothing  as  he  knows  the  whole  family  well,  and  they  are 
all  bad  drunkards. 

November  2ith,  1904. — Called  on  the  relieving  officer, 
and  asked  him  to  deal  with  the  case  either  by  giving 
necessities  or  offering  the  House. 

November  26th,  1904. — District  visitor  told  me  the 
xeheviug  officer  did  call  yesterday  as  requested  ;  did  not 
mention  the  workhouse,  but  gave  milk  and  beef -tea, 
but  no  coals.  The  day  was  a  very  foggy  and  cold  one, 
so  I  called  at  once,  and  finding  no  fire  gave  coals  to  the 
value  of  6d.,  and  reported  to  the  relieving  officer.  (The 
relieving  officer  explained  to  me  later  that  he  did  not  give 
coals  as  he  found  a  fire  when  he  called.  This  fire  was 
made  with  the  coals  given  by  the  district  visitor.) 

November  29th,  1908.— Called  on  Mrs.  M  ,  and  asked 

lier  for  full  particulars  of  her  application  for  relief,  so  that 
I  could  make  a  statement  to  the  guardians  about  it.  Her 
manner  changed,  and  she  said  she  would  not  like  this  to  be 
'done.  She  said  she  received  3s.  from  the  parish,  which 
is  very  good  relief,  more  than  most  widows  get,  and  the 
parish  doctor  and  relieving  officer  have  been  most  attentive 


to  her.  She  was  taken  ill  with  bronchitis  the  Thursday 
before  last,  asked  for  the  parish  doctor,  and  he  came 
at  once.  She  never  asked  him  for  anything  ;  her  relations 
have  been  helping  her.  The  relieving  officer  and  the 
superintendent  relieving  officer  had  both  called  on  Thurs- 
day, and  asked  her  if  she  would  not  like  to  come  into  the 
House — she  would  find  a  good  fire  there. 

November  30th,  1908. — Letter  from  superintendent 
relieving  officer  thanking  us,  and  saying  that  necessary 
incpiry  has  been  made  by  the  relieving  officer,  and  the 
case  will  come  to-day  before  the  guardians. 

December  2nd,  1904. — The  relieving  officer  gave  me  the 

following  account  of  the  case.    Mrs.  M.         has  3s.  a 

week  from  the  guardians.  She  is  not  old  nor  has  she 
children  to  keep,  but  the  relief  is  given  on  account  of  her 
being  delicate.  When  he  has  interviewed  her  in  the 
past,  she  would  never  own  to  earning  anything,  and  he 
therefore  assumed  that  her  relief  of  3s.  would  be  sup- 
plemented when  ill,  in  whatever  way  it  was  supplemented 
when  she  was  well.  The  landlady  at  the  previous  address 
gave  her  a  character  for  being  deceptive,  and  for  drinking. 
Her  family  have  been  on  the  parish  for  thirty  years. 
He  brought  the  case  before  the  guardians,  and  they  did 
not  offer  the  House,  but  gave  extra  relief  on  doctor's 
order. 

IIL 

January  l&h,  1904. — Case  of  sick  child  requiring 
nourishment  was  notified  to  me.  I  called  at  the  home, 
and  the  mother  told  me  that  her  husband  had  been  out 
of  work  six  months,  then  in  work  one  month,  and  then 
out  again  two  months,  and  that  he  was  out  of  work  at 
the  present  time.  During  this  period  she  had  been 
confined  and  had  lost  the  baby.  I  found  one  child  of 
two  years  very  ill  with  measles  and  bronchitis,  and  a 
child  of  five  years  who  seemed  to  be  sickening  for  an 
illness.  The  woman  said  the  parish  doctor  had  called 
once  and  told  her  the  child  was  very  ill,  but  had  not 
called  again.  I  advised  the  father  to  ask  the  doctor  to 
call.  He  would  not  do  this,  nor  would  he  apply  to  the 
relieving  officer,  although  the  home  was  very  destitute, 
and  both  parents  told  me  that  they  had  neither  money 
nor  food,  and  the  child  looked  as  if  it  might  not  survive. 
I  told  the  woman  that,  if  her  husband  would  not  apply, 
it  was  her  duty  to  do  so,  if  the  child's  life  was  in  danger 
for  lack  of  nourishment  or  medical  advice.  The  husband 
then  threatened  his  wife,  in  case  she  should  make  appli- 
cation. At  last  the  woman  declared  that  she  would  see 
that  application  was  made,  and  I  gave  milk  to  last  from 
Saturday  to  Monday. 

January  I9th,  1904. — Called  on  Monday.  The  woman 
said  she  could  not  go  out,  as  the  elder  child  is  now  down 
with  measles.  The  husband  still  refused  to  go  for  the 
doctor  who  had  not  called  yet.  The  woman  was  in  great 
despair,  as  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  for  the  child  of 
two  years,  who  was  seriously  ill  with  bronchitis.  She 
said  someone  had  given  her  brandy,  which  she  had  given 
the  child  with  its  milk.  I  left  a  letter  for  the  parish 
doctor  at  his  house  the  same  morning,  stating  the  circum- 
stances, and  leaving  the  responsibility  with  him. 

January  20th,  1904. — Called  at  the  home.  The  doctor 
had  not  called  yet.  The  woman  looked  wretched.  I 
gave  more  milk.  Called  again  at  4  p.m.  The  doctor 
had  not  visited.  I  wrote  to  the  relieving  officer  stating 
the  case  fully,  and  asking  him  to  let  me  know  at  once  if 
it  is  not  legal  for  him  to  act  on  my  application  on  behalf 
of  these  people,  as  I  must  see  that  the  case  is  attended  to 
by  someone. 

January  2lst,  1904. — Called  at  the  relief  station.  The 
parish  doctor  resented  our  interference,  and  said  that  the 
case  was  down  in  his  book  to  be  visited  to-day,  but  that 
if  he  did  it  at  our  request,  it  would  be  at  our  expense. 

January  28th,  1904. — Called  at  the  home  and  heard  that 
the  doctor  has  been  calling  regularly  since  my  last  visit, 
and  that  the  relieving  officer  has  given  the  necessary 
nourishment. 

IV. 

June  9th,  1903. — The  case  of  Mr.  B  ,  an  old  man 

of  76  years,  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis  and  asthma, 
with  a  wife  of  65  years,  a  chronic  invalid  wno  could  not 
get  in  and  out  of  bed  by  herself,  was  notified  to  us  as 
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needing  relief.  I  called  and  found  that  they  had  two 
daughters,  the  one  earned  9s.,  the  other  was  delicate,  and 
earned  8s.  The  man  had  been  unable  to  earn  for  one 
year,  the  family  had  been  helped  by  his  brother,  who 
could  do  so  no  longer,  and  by  his  son,  since  dead.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  daughters'  earnings, 
which  failed,  and  the  case  was  sent  to  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society,  in  the  hope  they  might  be  able  to  raise  a 
pension  for  the  old  couple.  The  Charity  Organisation 
Society  reported  that  they  found  the  character  to  be 
good,  but  not  up  to  pension  standard.  The  home  was 
clean  and  tidy,  and  the  references  considered  the  family 
to  be  very  poor.  We  gave  interim  help  while  the  case 
was  under  consideration,  and  after  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  sent  its  report,  Ave  advised  the  B.'s  to  apply 
to  the  guardians  for  help. 

October  27th,  1903. — Letter  from  clergyman  saying 
the  B.'s  are  ill  and  in  need.  Cal  ed  the  same  day  and 
learned  that  the  B's  obtained  an  order  for  the  parish 
doctor  six  weeks  ago.  The  doctor  called  for  some  weeks, 
and  then  stopped  calling.  The  man  said  he  felt  ill  and 
weak,  and  could  not  get  proper  nourishment.  They 
explained  their  difficulty  in  going  up  to  the  relief  station, 
as  neither  man  nor  wife  could  go  on  account  of  their 
ill  health,  and  the  two  girls  were  out  at  work  all  day, 
and  feared  they  would  lose  the  job  if  they  took  a  day  off. 
I  advised  Mr.  B.  to  write  to  the  relieving  officer,  if  he 
could  get  no  responsible  person  to  call  on  his  behalf. 

October  29th,  1903.  I  wrote  to  the  relieving  officer 
sending  him  a  report  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
as  I  understood  the  B.'s  were  applying  to  him. 

November  2nd,  1903. — I  called  at  the  home  and  heard 
that  someone  had  called  on  the  relieving  officer  on  their 
behalf,  and  that  the  relieving  officer  had  promised  to 
call,  but  had  not  done  so  yet.  I  gave  2s.  6d.,  as  the 
man  seemed  ill  and  weak. 

November  5th,  1903. — Called  again,  and  heard  that  the 
relieving  officer  had  not  called  yet. 

November  5th,  1903. — Called  on  the  parish  doctor, 
and  he  kindly  offered  to  mention  the  matter  to  the  relieving 
officer,  and  call  himseH  on  the  B.'s  to-morrow. 

November  Idth,  1903. — As  the  B.'s  had  not  yet  seen 
the  relieving  officer,  I  asked  a  visitor  to  call  on  relieving 
officer.  The  relieving  officer  said  no  application  for 
relief  had  been  made  to  him.    The  B.'s  had  sent  for 


medicine,  but  had  given  no  message.  Relieving  officer 
promised  he  would  call  some  time  when  he  is  round  there, 
but  said  the  case  could  not  come  l:)efore  the  guardians- 
till  December  2nd. 

November  2Qth,  1903. — Sent  a  visitor  to  make  a  definite 
application  on  behalf  of  the  B.'s,  so  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  in  futui'e  as  to  whether  application  had  or  had 
not  been  made. 

December  Mh,  1903. — The  guardians  granted  5s.  a  week. 

In  this  case  the  man  suffered  from  insufficient  nourish- 
ment for  eleven  weeks  after  his  case  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  parish  doctor,  five  weeks  after  a  full  written  state- 
ment had  been  sent  to  the  relieving  officer,  one  month 
after  the  doctor  had  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case. 

V. 

January  2ith,  1904. — Mrs.  P.  brought  a  boy  of  two- 
years  to  the  office,  and  reported  that  the  doctor  at  the 
hospitftl  said  the  child  was  losing  the  use  of  his  limbs 
through  want  of  proper  nourishment.  He  must  wear 
splints,  be  kept  off  his  feet  for  a  long  while,  eat  fat  bacon 
in  the  morning,  potatoes,  greens,  and  minced  meat  at> 
midday,  no  sweets,  plenty  of  milk,  and  a  few  biscuits. 
I  took  down  the  following  particulars  from  her : — 

Man. — In  the  infirmary  since  Christmas.  Ill 
seven  weeks  before. 

Woman. — Has  been  earning  5s.  a  week,  but  not 
since  last  September,  since  then  nothing,  and  they 
have  nothing  left  to  pawn. 

Children. — Boys  of  8,  5,  and  2  years. 

Rent. — 5s. 

Relief  from  the  Guardians. — 4  lbs.  meat,  4  loa-ve?, 
2  oz.  tea,  2  lbs.  rice,  lib.  sugar,  no  money,  no  coal. 

January  2Q>th,  1904. — Letter  to  the  hospital  asking 
them  to  either  take  the  child  into  the  hospital  where 
they  would  make  sure  that  he  is  fed,  or  else  refer  the  case 
to  the  parish  and  leave  the  responsibility  with  the  guar- 
dians. 

February  5th,  1904. — ^The  relieving  officsr  told  me  the 
parish  doctor  would  be  seeing  the  child  to-day. 

In  this  case  the  hospital  had  not  ascertained  whether 
the  treatment  they  ordered  could  be  carried  out,  nor  had 
the  relieving  officer  considered  it  his  duty  to  di'aw  the 
attention  of  the  parish  doctor  to  the  child's  state. 
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MEMORANDUM    BY    THE    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT    BOARD    AS    TO    THE  INTERNAL 
ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  POOR  LAW. 


1.  The  business  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  as 
performed  within  the  office,  is  distributed  amongst  five 
divisions,  each  of  which  is  under  a  separate  assistant 
secretary. 

2.  The  work  of  each  division  is  again  distributed 
amongst  one  or  more  sepa7at.e  departments,  each  of 
which  is  in  charge  of  a  principal  clerk,  who  has  a  staff 
of  clerks  under  him. 

3.  Cases  which  involve  matters  of  principle,  or  are 
for  same  reason  of  special  importance,  are  referred  by 
the  assistant  secretary  to  the  permanent  or  Parlia- 
mentary secretary,  andi  are,  where  necessary,  brought 
before  the  President. 

4.  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  for  the 
main  part  conducted  in  the  Poor  Law  Division  of  the 
office,  which  consists  of  two  departments — viz.,  the 
Poor  Law  Administration  Department  and  the  Poor 
Law  Officers'  Department.  These  two  departments  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  assistant  secretary, 
r/\io  also  acts  as  chief  general  inspector. 

5.  Some  other  departments  of  the  office  also  deal  inci- 
dentally with  matters  relating  to  Poor  Law  as  a  branch 
of  local  government.  The  questions  coming  before  theee 


departments  are  for  the  most  part  not  of  an  administra- 
tive character,  and  it  is  usual,  if  administrative  con- 
siderations arise,  to  refer  them  to  one  of  the  depart- 
ments mentioned  above  for  advice  on  their  administra- 
tive aspect.  The  functions  and  duties  assigned  to  the 
various  departments  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
paragraphs. 


POOR  LAW  DIVISION. 
Poor  Liaw  Administeation  Department. 

6.  The  matters  relating  to  the  Poor  Law  functions  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  dealt  with  in  this  Depart- 
ment are,  shortly,  the  following  :  — 

7.  Correspondence,  preparation  of  tabular  and  other 
statements  and  memoranda,  and  the  examination  of 
reports  and  returns  on  matters  relating  to  the  general 
administration  of  indoor  andi  outdoor  relief ;  the 
arrangements  and  management  of  workhouses,  district 
and  separate  schools,  and  grouped  or  scattered  homes 
for  pauper  children,  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  district  sick 
asylums  and  the  establishments  under  the  Metropolitan 
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Asylums  Board  ;  the  periodical  and  special  reports  of 
inspectors  on  Poor  Law  institutions  and  certified 
schools  ;  the  reports  of  Lunacy  Commissioners  on  work- 
houses ;  the  erection,  alteration,  and  enlargement  of 
workhouses  and  other  Poor  Law  buildings  ;  the  pur- 
chase or  hiring  of  land  and  premises  by  guardians  ; 
contracts  and  tenders  ;  workhouse  and  school  dietaries  ; 
the  religious  creed  of  paupers  ;  complaints  by  paupers  ; 
emigration  ;  the  education  and  employment  of  pauper 
children  ;  boarding  out  of  pauper  children  ;  the  certi- 
fying of  homes  and  other  institutions  ;  contributions 
of  guardians  or  managers  towards  maintenance  of 
children  in  industrial  schools,  subscriptions  to  hos- 
pitals, institutions,  and  associations  or  societies  render- 
ing aid  in  tlie  administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  ; 
the  relief  and  treatment  of  vagrants,  and  the  weekly 
reports  of  the  visiting  officers  of  Metropolitan  casual 
wards  ;  tasks  of  work  to  be  performedi  by  vagrants  and 
able-bodied  paupers ;  the  resignation  of  office  by 
guardians  and  rural  district  councillors ;  local 
inquiries  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  general 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law ;  the  alteration  of 
unions,  representations,  and  orders  made  by  county 
councils  under  the  Local  Government  Acts,  1888  and 
1894,  as  to  union  and  parish  boundaries  and  local 
inquiries  relating  thereto  ;  and  the  number  and  retire- 
ment of  guardians  and  rural  district  councillors. 

8.  The  Department  is  in  constant  consultation  with 
the  general  inspectors,  the  Poor  Law  medical  inspectors, 
the  inspectors  of  boarded-out  children,  and  the  Board's 
architects,  and  frequent  conferences  are  held  at  the 
office  with  officers  and  deputations  from  boards  of 
.guardians  and  others  interested  in  Poor  Law  matters. 

*  Poor  Law  OrFiCEEs'  DErAR'niE>'T. 

9.  The  following  are  the  matters  dealt  with  in  this 
Department :  — 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  appointment,  quali- 
fications, remuneration,  duties,  and  resignation  or 
■dismissal,  of  all  the  more  important  officers  of  boards  of 
guardians  and  other  Poor  Law  authorities  ;  the  staff  to 
be  employed  in  institutions,  and  for  other  purposes  ; 
preparation  of  the  necessary  statements  as  to  staffs 
and  salaries,  and  keeping  of  permanent  records  as  to 
fjfficers.  Special  control  and  regulation  of  the  staffs  in 
the  Metropolis,  and  the  salaries  repayable  from  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund ;  investigation  of 
<;omplaints  in  regard  to  officers  addressed  to  the  Board, 
and  of  all  serious  matters  affecting  the  conduct  and 
tenure  of  office  of  Poor  Law  and  parochial  officers, 
involving  in  many  cases  official  or  informal  inquiries 
by  the  general  inspectors  ;  consideration  of  various 
administrative  questions  which  arise  in  connection  with 
officers'  duties,  particularly  as  regards  the  medical  care 
-and  nursing  of  sick  and  mental  patients  in  workhouses 
and  infirmaries,  the  practice  as  to  surgical  operations 
and  midwifery  under  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  medical  and  general  relief  to  the  outdoor 
•poor ;  applications  from  the  Registrar-General  as  to 
alteration  of  registration  areas,  and  from  borough  or 
urban  councils  for  power  to  appoint  assistant  overseers  ; 
examination  of  draft  regulations  and  confirming  orders 
'which  affect  the  duties  of  officers  and  their  tenure  of 
office  ;  questions  arising  undfer  the  Poor  Law  Officers 
Superannuation  Acts  as  to  contributions  and  super- 
annuation of  officers,  addition  to  years  of  service  in 
j:omputing  allowances,  and  decision  on  appeals  as  to 
the  right  to  or  amount  of  an  allowance;  compensation 
to  officers  for  loss  of  office  or  emoluments  under  various. 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  decision  of  appeals  as  to 
compensation  under  certain  Local  Acts  and  Confirming 
Orders. 

10.  This  Department  also  is  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  General  and  Poor  Law  Medical  In- 
spectors. 


11.  It  is  the  practice  to  consult  the  General  In- 
spector on  any  administrative  Poor  Law  question  which 
arises  in  his  district,  and  to  refer  the  correspondence 
on  the  matter  to  him. 


OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  DEALING  INCIDENT- 
ALLY  WITH  MATTERS  TOUCHING  THE 
POOR  LAW. 

Legal  Department. 

12.  This  Department  in  connection  with  its  general 
work  touching  various  branches  of  local  government  is 
concerned  with  the  following  matters  affecting  Poor 
Law  :  — 

13.  Questions  of  law  submitted  to  the  Board  relating 
to  the  Poor  Laws  ;  the  repeal  or  alteration  by  provi- 
sional order  of  local  acts  relating  to  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration ;  questions  with  respect  to  the  election  of 
guardians  ;  the  decision  of  disputes  between  boards 
of  guardians  ae  to  the  settlement,  i-emoval  and  charge- 
ability  of  paupers  ;  coiTespondence  concerning  valua- 
tion lists,  or  otherwise  arising  under  the  Union 
Assessment  Acts  ;  applications  for  consent  to  provi- 
sion of  parochial  offices  ;  and  correspondence  undel- 
the  Unemployed  Wo  ■  kmen  Act,  1905. 


OfiDFa  DErARTMENT. 

14.  This  Department  is  mainly  occupied  with  the 
drafting  and  issue  of  Orders  and  Provisional  Orders 
to  give  effect  to  the  decisions  reached  in  the  adminis- 
trative departments  of  the  Board.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  Orders  so  issued  is  concerned  with 
Poor  Law  administration. 

15.  As  Poor  Law  loans  are  authorised  by  Order,  the 
correspondence  with  regard  to  the  raising  and  repay- 
ment of  these  loans — so  far  as  finance  is  concerned — 
is  conducted  in  this  Department,  which  also  deals  with 
questions  relating  to  the  sale  of  Union  property  and 
the  extension  of  time  for  the  payment  of  debts  by 
guardians 

Audit  Department. 

16.  This  Department  deals  with  the  accounts  of 
local  authorities  ;  with  the  reports  of  the  district 
auditors  on  these  accounts  and  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  auditors'  work.  It  is  thus  concerned  with 
the  accounts  of  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  the  audit 
of  them. 

AtTDiT  Appeals  and  Sanctions  Department. 

Duties  Relating  to  Poor  Law  Authorities. 

17.  This  Department  deals  with  appeals  made  to 
the  Board  against  allowances,  disallowances,  and  sur- 
charges by  district  auditors.  Its  work  has  reference 
to  all  local  authorities  submitting  accounts  to  the 
district  auditors,  including  Poor  Law  Authorities. 

Statistical  and  Local  Taxation  Department. 

18.  This  Department  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  deals  with  the  preparation  and  issue  of  statis- 
tical returns  which  are  required,  whether  periodically 
or  occasionally,  by  Parliament,  by  Royal  Commissions, 
by  Statute,  or  for  the  Board's  own  purposes.  It  may 
be  said,  very  roughly,  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
work  of  the  Department  is  in  relation  to  Poor  Law 
matters. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXX. 

MEMORANDUM  PREPARED  BY  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (ENGLAND)  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  DEATHS  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO,  OR  ACCELERATED  BY,  PRIVATION  OR 

STARVATION. 


A  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  deaths  attributable  to  starvation  or 
privation  occur  either  in  a  workhouse  or  Poor  Law  infirmary,  to  which  the  patient  has 
been  removed  in  a  dying  condition. 

By  aEegulation  of  the  liOcal  Government  Board,  the  medical  officer  of  every  work- 
house and  infirmary  throughout  the  country  is  required  to  report  to  them  the  case 
of  every  sudden  and  every  accidental  death  which  may  occur  in  the  institution  and 
the  cause  of  the  death  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  explain  it.  He  has  to  make  this  report 
within  24  hours  after  he  has  received  information  of  the  death. 

The  term  "sudden"  or  "accidental''  death  is  regarded  as  comprising  all  deaths 
which  occur  in  the  workhouse  or  infirmary  by  accident  or  without  previous  illness,  and 
cases  where  the  death  has  been  attended  by  any  untoward  circumstances  which  may 
be  deemed  to  have  occasioned  or  accelerated  the  death. 

If  an  inquest  has  been  held  at  the  time  the  medical  officer  writes,  he  usually  reports 
the  verdict  and  any  rider  or  recommendation  which  the  jury  may  attach  to  their  verdict ; 
but  if  he  writes  before  the  inquest  the  Board  obtain  this  information  from  the  guardians 
subsequently. 

The  information  thus  supplied  is  generally  sufficient  to  enable  the  Board  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  case,  but  where  an  inquest  has  been  held,  the  Board,  if  they  deem 
it  necessary,  obtain  from  the  coroner  a  copy  of  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses 
examined  at  the  inquest.  If  the  facts  indicate  neglect  of  duty,  or  the  suspicion  of 
neglect  of  duty,  on  the  part  of  an  officer  of  the  guardians,  or  any  defect  in  adminis- 
tration, the  Board,  after  consulting  one  of  their  Poor  Law  medical  inspectors  and  the 
general  inspector  of  the  district,  make  further  inquiry,  and  when  the  facts  have  been 
fully  cleared  up,  they  communicate  their  decision  to  the  guardians.  In  some  cases 
where  the  facts  are  in  dispute  the  Board  instruct  one  of  their  inspectors  to  hold  a  local 
inquiry  at  which  the  evidence  is  taken  on  oath,  and  they  then  decide  what  action 
to  take. 

The  Board  believe  that  the  Regulation  above  referred  to  ensures  their  receiving 
information  of  all  deaths  from  privation  or  starvation  where  the  death  has  occurred  in  a 
workhouse  or  infirmary,  but  there  is  no  regular  method  outside  the  Metropolis  by  which 
they  are  informed  of  such  cases  where  the  death  has  taken  place  outside  a  Poor  Law 
institution.  Such  cases  do,  however,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board,  either 
through  the  coroner  reporting  them  or  from  letters  from  private  persons  or  from 
newspapers  sent  to  the  Board  or  from  their  inspectors  hearing  of  them.  Indeed,  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed  that  a  case  in  which  there  has  been  any  notable  failure  of  Poor 
Law  administration  generally  comes  under  the  Board's  notice. 

All  such  cases,  however  brought  to  the  Board's  knowledge,  are  considered  in  the 
manner  above  described. 

As  regards  the  Metropolis,  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P.,  has  for  many  years  past  moved 
annually  for  a  Parliamentary  Keturn  in  the  following  terms  : — "Return  of  the  number 
of  all  deaths  in  the  Administrative  County  of  London  in  the  year — upon  which  a 
Coroner's  Jury  has  returned  a  verdict  of  Death  from  Starvation,  or  Death  accelerated 
by  Privation ;  together  with  any  Observations  furnished  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  by  Boards  of  Guardians  with  reference  to  Cases  included  in  the  Return."  This 
Return  is  furnished  by  the  Home  Office,  but  the  Board  receive  from  them  information 
of  the  cases  to  be  included  in  the  Return  and  they  ask  the  guardians  of  any  union 
in  which  a  case  has  occurred  for  their  observations  with  regard  to  it.    A  summary  ot 
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these  observations  is  printed  in  the  Return.  They  are  carefully  scrutinised  by  the 
Board,  and  if  the  adniinstration  of  the  guardians  or  the  procedure  of  their  officers 
appears  to  have  been  at  fault  the  Board  communicate  with  the  guardians  on  the 
subject. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Board  to  comment  on  the  Returns  in  their  Annual  Reports. 

The  following  extract  from  their  Report  for  1905-6,  the  last  published,  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  these  comments  — 

"A  Return  (Parliamentary  Paper  No.  285,  Session  1905)  was  made  to  an  address 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  administrative  county  of 
London  in  the  year  1904,  upon  which  a  coroner's  jury  had  returned  a  verdict  of  death 
from  starvation,  or  death  accelerated  by  privation,  together  with  any  observations 
furnished  to  us  by  boards  of  guardians  with  reference  to  cases  included  in  the  Return. 
The  number  of  such  deaths  returned  by  the  coroners  was  42.  We  requested  the 
guardians  of  the  union  or  parish  in  which  the  death  occurred  to  furnish  us  with  such 
facts  in  regard  to  the  deceased  as  were  known  or  could  be  ascertained  by  the  guardians 
or  their  officers.  The  purport  of  the  information  received  in  reply  is  included  in  the 
Return.  In  only  one  case  was  death  ascribed  solely  to  want  of  sufficient  food.  For 
the  most  part  the  deaths  appear  to  have  been  due  to  disease  consequent  upon  or 
accelerated  by  want  or  exposure,  or  both,  and  to  self-neglect.  In  most  of  the  cases 
either  no  application  had  been  made  for  poor  relief,  or  application  was  only  made 
when  the  deceased  was  in  a  dying  condition.  The  cause  of  death  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  attributable  in  any  case  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  or  their 
officers." 

It  may  be  added  that  some  of  the  cases  included  in  these  Returns  have  been 
reported  to  the  Board  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  unions  when  the  death  occurred, 
many  months  before  the  Return  is  asked  for. 

Any  such  case  would  have  been  investigpted  by  the  Board  on  receipt  of  the 
Report. 

Local  Government  Board, 
September,  1907. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AS  TO  ARRANGEMENTS 
WITH  REGARD  TO  CONTRACTS  FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  STORES  FOR  INSTITUTIONS 
UNDER  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  COUNCIL: 


The  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  Council  may 
I  be  classified  under  two  heads : — (a)  The  county  asylums, 
r  accommodating  some  18,400  patients  and  3,500  officers  ; 
(6)  Avery  Hill  Training  College  and  hostel,  residential 
special  schools,  i.e.,  schools  for  mentally  and  physically 
defective  children,  residential  and  day  industrial  schools, 
with  accommodation  for  some  2,055  children  and  160 
officers  ;  and  (c)  the  Farmfield  Inebriate  Reformatory 
with  about  113  women  and  25  officers. 

(a)  County  Asylums. — The  county  asylums  are  con- 
trolled by  an  Asylums  committee  appointed  by  the  Council 
vmder  Sec.  169  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  and,  as  a  statu- 
tory committee,  the  committee  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments for  the  supply  of  provisions,  stores,  etc.,  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  patients  and  resident  staff  and 
the  up-keep  of  the  institutions. 

In  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  Lunacy  Act, 
1890,  there  is  a  separate  sub-committee  of  the  asylums 
committee  for  the  visitation  and  management  of  each 
asylum.  These  visiting  sub-committees  arrange  for 
the  purchase  of  minor  supplies  and  farm  stock  which 
are  not  included  inthe  Asylums  committee's  contracts 
for  "  periodical  supplies." 


Each  visiting  sub-committee  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Asylums  committee  for  approval,  in  such  form,  for  such 
periods  and  at  such  times  as  the  committee  determine, 
an  estimate  of  all  "  periodical  supplies  "  required.  Such; 
supplies  comprise  the  food,  provisions,  stores  and  other 
articles  which  are  required  for  the  asylum  during  con- 
tinuing periods,  excepting  farm  stock,  which  is  purchased 
by  the  visiting  sub-committee.  Seeds  for  the  farm  and 
garden  required  for  the  asylum  are,  however,  "  periodical 
supplies." 

These  estimates  when  approved  by  the  asylums  com- 
mittee are  referred  to  a  contract  sub-committee,  who  then 
invite  tenders  for  supplies  on  the  basis  of  the  estimates, 
and  indue  course  open  and  consider  the  tenders  received. 
The  contract  sub-committee  consist  of  representatives 
of  each  of  the  visiting  sub-committees.  At  present  there 
are  twenty  members.  The  contract  sub-committee  are 
not  authorised  to  accept  tenders,  but  they  report  to  the 
Asylums  committee  upon  those  received,  recommending  for 
acceptance  those  which  they  think  fit.  The  Asylums  com- 
mittee, when  they  consider  the  Contract  sub-committee's 
recommendations,  do  so  with  full  information  as  to  the 
whole  of  the  tenders  which  have  been  received. 
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No  visifcing  sub-committees  have  power  to  enter  into 
any  contract  for  "  periodical  supplies  "  unless  specially 
authorised  to  do  so. 

Most  of  the  contracts  for  "  periodical  supplies  "  last 
for  twelve  months,  the  exceptions  being  : — 

Groceries  and  Provisions,  which  are  contracted  for 
twice  yearly,  in  periods  of  seven  and  five  months 
(April  1st  to  October  31st,  and  November  1st  to 
March  31st.) 

Earthenuare,    Glas^wire,   Printed   Forms,  Books, 
Stationery,  which  are  contracted  for  every  three  years. 
Tea,  which  is  purchased  every  three  months. 

Except  in  a  few  instances,  the  tendering  is  thrown  open 
to  public  competition,  tenders  being  invited  by  advertise- 
ment in  the  principal  newspapers.  The  exceptions  are  : 
Painters'  materials,  varnishes,  indiarubber  goods,  drugs, 
druggists'  sundries,  photographic  goods,  cricket  materials, 
seeds,  bulbs,  and  tea.  Selected  firms  only  are  invited  to 
tender  for  these  supplies. 

Except  in  a  few  instances  (mentioned  below)  forms  of 
tender  are  issued  which  contain  schedules  of  the  require- 
ments of  each  class  of  goods  and  state  the  quantities 
which  are  estimated  to  be  required  at  each  asylum  during 
the  period  for  which  the  contract  will  run.  Where 
necessary  and  practicable,  standard  samples  are  shown 
and  tenders  are  required  to  be  for  the  supply  of  goods 
equal  and  answerable  to  the  standard  samples.  Where  no 
sample  is  shown  the  goods  are  required  to  be  of  the  best 
quality  or  in  accordance  with  a  specification  contained 
in  the  contract  schedule.  No  samples  are  received  from 
tenderers  (except  in  the  case  of  cocoa,  tea  and  indiarubber 
goods).  In  drawing  up  the  schedules,  makers'  names  are 
excluded,  unless  for  special  reasons  it  is  essential  that  a 
particular  make  shall  be  supplied. 

Each  tenderer  for  cocoa  is  required  to  submit  a  sample 
of  what  he  proposes  to  supply,  this  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  specification  in  the  schedule,  and  the  accepted 
simple  becomes  the  standard  sample.  The  same  arrange- 
ment applies  in  the  case  of  indiarubber  goods.  The 
submitted  samples  of  both  these  commodities  are 
analysed  by  theCoimcil's  chemist  and  reported  on  by  him 
before  a  tender  is  accepted. 

The  samples  of  tea  are  obtained  as  mentioned  in  a 
later  paragraph. 

•  In  the  case  of  drugs,  druggists'  simdries,  photographic 
goods  and  cricket  materials,  where  the  actual  require- 
ments for  twelve  months  are  difficult  to  estimate,  schedules 
are  not  issued,  but  a  select  list  of  reputable  purveyors  is 
kept,  and  the  firms  whose  names  are  on  this  list  are  in- 
vited to  submit  their  catalogues  and  to  quote  a  discount 
off  the  catalogue  prices.  Any  article  priced  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  selected  tenderer  can  then  be  ordered  under 
contract.  In  judging  which  of  the  quotations  submitted 
is  the  most  favourable,  the  Contract  sub-committee's 
practice  is  to  take  a  number  of  articles  known  to  be  in 
considerable  demand,  and  to  test,  one  against  the  other, 
the  prices  quoted  therefor  in  the  catalogues  of  the  various 
tenderers,  deducting  the  discount  which  is  allowed. 

All  tenders  are  required  to  be  delivered  sealed  up, 
and  when  a  form  of  tender  is  issued  an  envelope  for  its 
return  is  issued  with  it.  Tenders  have  to  be  placed  in 
a  box  which  is  secured  by  two  different  locks,  one  key 
being  held  by  the  chairman  of  the  Contract  sub-com- 
mittee, and  the  other  by  the  clerk  of  the  committee. 
When  the  tenders  are  opened  by  the  Contract  sub-com- 
mittee each  tender  is  initialled  by  the  member  who 
opens  it,  and  a  record  of  the  number  received  is  made. 
The  tenders  are  then  referred  to  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee for  examination,  and  he  prepares  classified  lists 
in  readiness  for  the  Contract  sub-committee's  further 
consideration,  which  follows  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  scheduling  has  been  completed. 

As  a  rule  the  Contract  sub-committee  recommend  for 
acceptance  the  lowest  tender  received,  provided  the 
tenderer's  references  are  satisfactory,  or  provided  he 
has  carried  out  a  previous  contract  satisfactorily.  Each 
tender  is  not  necessarily  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  but  the 
right  is  reserved  where  it  is  thought  desirable  to  treat 
each  item  as  separately  tendered  for,  and  to  accept  for 
■certain  items  only.  On  acceptance  of  a  tender  the  con- 
tractor is  required  to  set  his  seal  on  the  standard  samples, 
where  these  arc  provided. 


Special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  supply 
of  coal  and  tea. 

As  regards  coal,  tenders  are  invited  for  the  supply  of 
certain  coals  named  in  the  schedule,  or  of  coals  of  similar 
quality.  No  tenders  are  considered  except  those  from 
colliery  proprietors  (or  their  sole  agents)  for  coals  raised 
at  their  collieries. 

The  Contract  sub-committee  in  considering  tenders 
for  coal,  have  the  expert  advice  of  the  asylums  engineer, 
and  they  consider  the  prices  quoted  in  relation  to  the 
calorific  value  of  the  coals  tendered  for.  The  prices 
tendered  are  for  the  delivery  of  the  coal  to  the  nearest 
railway  siding.  Separate  contracts  are  made  for  haulage 
from  the  siding  to  the  asylum. 

Supplies  of  tea  are  obtained  (as  stated)  every  three 
months.  An  independent  expert  employed  by  the  Com- 
mittee advises  as  to  the  price  which  should  be  paid, 
having  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  market,  for  such  a 
tea  as  is  needed  at  the  asylums.  Firms  whose  names  are 
included  in  a  select  list,  now  about  twenty  in  number, 
are  each  invited  to  submit  a  sample  of  the  tea  they  can 
supply  for  the  piize  fixed.  Suoh  samples  bear  only  a 
private  mark,  which  also  appears  in  the  firm's  tender. 
When  the  tenders  and  samples  have  been  received,  and 
before  the  tenders  have  been  opened,  a  portion  of  each 
sample  is  sent  to  the  expert,  who  tastes  each  in  water 
from  each  of  the  asylums.  The  portions  sent  to  him 
are  numbered  only,  a  list  being  kept  identifying  each 
number  with  its  private  mark. 

When  the  expert's  report  has  been  received,  the  tenders 
are  opened  by  the  Contract  sub-committee,  and  by  refer- 
ence to  the  numbered  list  of  samples  each  sample  is  then 
identified  for  the  first  time  with  the  tender  to  which  it 
relates.  The  tenders  are  for  the  supply  to  each  asylum, 
in  one  delivery,  of  the  whole  quantity  of  tea  required  for 
the  period  of  the  contract.  When  supplies  have  been 
received  several  samples  from  each  asylum  are  forwarded 
to  the  expert,  who  tastes  them  with  the  sample  sub- 
mitted at  the  time  of  tendering  and  advises  acceptance 
or  rejection  as  the  case  may  be. 

Occasionally  supplies  are  purchased  on  the  open 
market  without  a  ninning  contract.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  fruit  during  the  summer  time,  when 
the  requirements  of  the  asylums  fluctuate  a  good  deal. 

All  supplies  under  contract,  whether  of  food  or  stores, 
are  delivered  at  the  various  asylums  and  are  received 
and  (except  in  the  case  of  tea)  examined,  and  accepted 
or  rejected  (as  the  case  may  be),  by  the  steward  (or 
storekeeper)  who  has  for  his  guidance  a  duplicate  set  of 
the  standard  samples  (where  provided)  on  which  the 
contracts  are  based.  In  carrying  out  this  duty  the 
steward  or  storekeeper  is  guided  by  reports  on  samples 
which  he  sends  from  time  to  time  to  the  Council's  chemist 
for  examination. 

The  committee  have  appointed  an  inspector  of  stores 
whose  duty  it  is  frequently  to  visit  the  asylums  and  inter 
alia,  examine  all  stores,  etc.,  received,  to  ascertain  that 
they  are  according  to  contract. 

(b)  and  (c).  Residential  Training  College  and  Hostel, 
Special  and  Industrial  Schools  and  Inebriate  Reformatory. — 
As  far  as  possible  all  stores  for  these  institutions  are 
purchased  imder  contracts  entered  into  for  definite 
periods  (usually  one  year).  Such  contracts  relate  not 
exclusively  to  the  institutions  in  question  but  to  the 
various  services  of  the  Council  (excluding  asylums). 
These  contracts  are  entered  into  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  Stores  committee  of  from  eight  to  ten  members, 
the  reference  to  which  is  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
eight  and  not  more  than  ten  members. 

(2)  The  committee  shall  consider  and  report  as  to 
the  provision  of  all  store  depots,  including  those  in 
connection  with  the  education  work  of  the  Council. 

(3)  The  committee  shall  control  all  store  depots 
and  the  staff  exclusively  employed  in  connection 
therewith,  and  shall  carry  out  the  regulations  of  the 
Council  as  to  store  accounts,  tenders  for  stores,  and 
the  ordering,  issuing,  and  condemnation  of  stores. 
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(4)  The  committee  shall  undertake  the  preparation 
of  the  schedules  and  the  consideration  of  the  tenders 
for  all  goods  (except  coal,  lime-  and  protosui;>hate  of 
iron)  supplied  to  the  Council. 

(5)  The  ordering  and  receipt  of  clothing,  boots 
brushes,  and  woollen  goods,  shall  be  undertaken  by 
the  committee,  aided  by  competent  examiners  to 
be  employed  for  the  purpose. 

(6)  The  committee  are  authorised  to  deal  during 
a  recess  with  matters  of  ordinary  current  administra- 
tion requiring  immediate  action  on  behalf  of  the 
council,  provided  that :  (a)  such  matters  are  within 
the  reference  to  the  committee  and  do  not  involve 
new  principles  or  expenditure  not  authorised 
by  the  council  ;  and  (b)  the  committee  act  only 
upon  such  decisions  as  may  be  unanimously  arrived 
at  by  the  members  present,  and  report  to  the 
council  anything  done  under  this  authority. 

The  general  contracts,  which  apply  to  goods  required 
for  all  services  of  the  Council  except  asylums,  are  entered 
into  annually,  tenders  bemg  invited  by  public  advertise- 
ment, and  may  be  sub-divided  under  the  three  heads  of  : — 

(i.)  General  stores  contracts. 

(ii.)  Clothing  and  boot  contracts. 

(iii.)  Special  contracts  for  institutions  under 
heads  (6)  and  (c). 

A  copy  of  each  of  the  schedules  now  in  use  is  appended, 
and  attention  is  directed  to  the  clauses  in  the  conditions 
of  contract  dealing  with  quality  of  goods.  The  following 
is  a  specimen  clause  : — ■ 

The  goods  to  be  supplied  under  this  contract  are  to  be 
of  the  quality  or  sort  mentioned  in  the  annexed  schedule, 
and  where  a  sample  is  referred  to  must  be  in  every  respect 
equal  and  answerable  to  the  standard  sample  shown  at 
,  and  be  such  as  the  Council,  or  its  ofiScer 
duly  authorised,  shall  approve  ;  and  where  the  quality 
of  the  article  required  to  be  supplied  is  not  specified  in 
the  schedule,  or  no  sample  is  referred  to,  such  article 
shall  be  of  the  best  quality. 

(i.)  General  Stores  Contracts. — There  are  for  the  pur- 
poses of  these  contracts  twenty-two  schedules,  comprising 
in  all  about  2,500  items,  the  schedules  being  as  follows  : — 

Brass,  gunmetal  and  copper,  gas  and  plumbers' 
fittings,  etc. 

Brushes,   baskets,  mats,  sponges  and  chamois 
leathers. 
Cast  iron. 

Chemicals,  medicines,  first-aid  appliances,  etc. 

Chemical  apparatus,  etc. 

Electric  fittings,  lamps,  cables,  etc. 


Engmeers'  goods,  wrought  iron  tubing,  etc. 

Firewood. 

Fodder. 

Glass. 

Horticultural  goods,  flower  pots,  wooden  edging, 
stakes,  and  oak  pales  and  posts. 

Indiarubber  and  canvas  hose,  sheeting,  valves, 
packings,  and  asbestos. 

Ironmongery,  etc. 

Iron  and  steel. 

Leather,  leather  beltings,  valves,  eic. 
Linen  and  woollen  goods,  canvas,  etc. 
Oils,  lighting  and  lubricating,  etc. 
Oilman's   sundries,   cotton   waste,  disinfectants 
etc. 

Paints,  colours,  varnishes,  etc. 
Ropes,  lines,  etc. 
Tools  and  implements,  etc. 
Tramway  car  fittings. 

Fresh  schedules  are  prepared  each  year,  the  several 
chief  officers  of  the  Council  furnishing  estimates  of  the 
quantities  of  each  item  which  will  be  required  in  their 
respective  departments  during  the  contract  period. 

Tenders,  when  received,  are  opened  by  the  Council 
or  by  the  committee  under  special  authority  from  the 
Council,  and  after  being  summarised  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Council,  the  committee  consider  as  to  the  tenders  to  be 
recommended  to  the  Council  for  acceptance.  In  deahng 
■with  the  tenders  submitted,  each  item  is  considered  as 
tendered  for  separately,  and  the  Council  reserves  to  itself 
the  right  of  accepting  a  tender  either  in  whole  or  as  regards 
only  such  item  or  items  as  it  thinks  fit.  In  the  absence  of 
special  circumstances  the  lowest  tender  is  accepted,  but 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  the  general  practice  not  to 
enter  into  contracts  of  less  value  than  £5  a  year,  and 
articles  of  a  similar  nature  are  as  far  as  possible  grouped 
in  one  contract. 

The  tenders  are  accepted  by  the  Council  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Stores  Committee,  and  are  completed 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Council  and  the  solicitor.  Two  in- 
spectors are  employed  to  examine  all  brooms  and  brushes 
blankets,  and  woollen  goods  delivered  under  contract, 
and  the  Council's  chemist  examines  samples  of  oils,  paints, 
disinfectants  and  similar  stores  delivered  under  contract. 

(ii.)  Clothing  and  Boot  Contracts. — These  contracts 
are  dealt  with  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  detailed  in 
(i)  page  2  and  include  clothing  and  boots  svipplied 
for  all  the  Council's  services  (except  the  asylums.)  Two 
qualified  examiners  are  employed  to  examine  all  supiplies 
of  boots  and  clothing. 

The  undermentioned  table  shows  the  number  of  articles  of 
clothing  and  boots  examined  during  the  last  two  years  : — 


Year  ended. 

Description  of  articles  examined. 

Number 
examined. 

Number 
rejected. 

Percentage 
of  rejections. 

31st  March,  1907  ... 

Clothing,  hats,  caps,  etc  

40,290 

932 

About  2i  per  cent. 

„     1906  ... 

31,007 

1,540 

)!      5  „ 

„     1907  ... 

Pairs  of  boots   

2,965 

286 

9^ 

„     1906  ... 

4,621 

319 

7 

(iii.)  Special  Contracts. — Contracts  are  made  annually 
in  the  manner  set  forth  in  (i.)  for  the  supply  to  industrial 
and  Special  Schools,  Avery  Hill  Training  College  and 
Farmfield  Reformatory,  of  the  following  articles :  (i.) 
Grocery,  cheesemongery,  etc.  ;  (ii.)  flour,  bran,  corn- 
chandlery,  etc.  ;  (iii.)  bread,  milk,  fish,  butchers'  meat, 
vegetables,  etc.  ;  (iv.)  leather,  grindery,  yarn  for 
mat-making,  etc.  ;  and  (v.)  drapery,  tailors'  trimmings, 
etc. 

Supply  of  Coal. — Tenders  for  the  supply  of  coal  for 
use  for  all  services  of  the  Council  (except  the  asylums) 
are  invited  annually  by  public  advertisement  and  are 
considered  by  the  Main  Drainage  Committee  of  the 


Council,  who  submit  recommendations  to  the  Council 
as  to  the  acceptance  of  tenders  for  the  several  items 
in  the  schedule,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended. 

Examination  of  Stores  for  Quantity  and  Quality. — A 
clause  is  inserted  in  the  several  contracts  dealing  with 
the  rejection  of  goods  not  up  to  sample  and  empowering 
the  Council  to  purchase  in  default.  The  examination 
of  clothing,  boots,  oils,  brushes,  woollen  goods,  etc., 
is  performed  by  experts  as  described  above.  Other 
articles  are  examined  by  the  store-keeper  at  the  depot 
or  institute  at  which  the  goods  are  delivered,  and  he 
certifies  as  to  quantity,  quality  and  price. 
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Supply  of  Stores. — No  goods  are  ordered  for  any  insti- 
tution except  upon  the  authority  of  the  controlling  com- 
mittee. The  following  rule  may  be  accepted  as  the  general 
practice : — "  Goods,  with  the  exception  of  provisions 
which  are  the  subject  of  a  contract,  are  not  to  be  ordered 
or  work  done  except  upon  the  authority  of  the  committee. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  detail  all 
goods  required  to  be  purchased  (save  provisions  under 
contract)  or  work  required  to  be  done  in  the  want  book. 
The  executive  officer  shall  obtain  the  authority  of  the 
committee  to  purchase  the  stores  required,  and  advise 
the  superintendent  to  issue  the  necessary  orders  on  the 
contractors."  With  regard  to  the  ordering  of  provisions 
a  standing  authority  is  given  to  superintendents  to  order 
up  to  a  certain  amount  per  head  per  week. 

Stocktaking. — The  stock  in  hand  at  the  several  institu- 
tions is  taken  periodically  by  the  comptroller  of  the 
Council,  and  compared  with  the  balances  of  the  stores - 
ledgers.  Lists  of  differences  are  presented  by  the  comp- 
troller to  the  committees  concerned,  and  after  considering 
reports  thereon  from  heads  of  departments  concerned 
the  committees  authorise  the  comptroller  to  pass  the 


differences.  The  comptroller  keeps  all  accounts  (other 
than  the  records  of  quantities  of  goods  received  and 
issued),  checks  all  contractors'  invoices  before  payment, 
and  audits  the  whole  operations  of  the  stores. 

Examination  of  Invoices  and  Accounts. — The  accom- 
panying print  of  regulations  as  to  contracts  and  accounts 
prescribes  the  procedure  to  be  followed  with  regard  to 
the  examination  of  invoices  and  accounts. 

Standing  Orders,  Regulations,  etc. — Copies  of  Standing 
Orders  and  Regulations  as  to  accounts  are  appended ;  

(1)  Farmfield.    {ApperMx  No.  LXXI.  A.) 

(2)  Special    and  Industrial    schools.  {Appendix 

No.  LXXI.  B.) 

(3)  Avery  Hill.    {A'ppendix  No.  LXXI.  C.) 

(4)  Ecgulations    as   to  contracts   and  accounts. 

{Appendix  No.  LXXI.  D.) 

G.  L.  GOMME, 

Clerk  of  the  Council, 

2 1st  January,  1908. 
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REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  FARMFIELD  INEBRIATES  REFORMATORY. 


Want  book. 


Orders  to  be 
on  authorised 
forms. 
Instructions 
to  contrac- 
tors and 
tradesmen. 


Stores'*" 
delivered 
short  in 
quantity. 

Orders  not 
to  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

Invoices  to 
be  in 
duplicate. 

Invoices  to 
be  examined 
by  the 
superinten- 
dent. 


I. — Obdeeing  of  Stokes  and  Examination  of 
Invoices. 

1.  No  goods  are  to  be  ordered  or  work  done  except 
upon  the  authority  of  the  committee,  such  authority  to 
be  previously  entered  in  the  Want  Book. 

2.  All  orders  are  to  be  made  out  upon  the  authorised 
form  and  signed  by  thesuperintendent  of  the  reformatory. 

3.  Instructions  in  the  following  terms  are  to  be  printed 
on  every  order : — 

Instructions  to  the  Firm  Supplying  the  Goods. 

(1)  Orders. — All  orders  will  be  made  on  this  form 
only,  and  wiU  bear  the  signature  of  the  superintendent. 
The  Council  will  not  be  liable  for  goods  ordered  in  any 
other  manner,  and  the  officers  have  been  directed  to 
see  that  these  instructions  are  strictly  adhered  to. 
Deliveries  must  not  exceed  the  quantity  ordered. 

(2)  Invoices. — Each  delivery  of  goods  must  be 
accompanied  or  preceded  by  a  priced  invoice,  in 
duplicate,  to  be  sent  to  the  superintendent,  and 
■each  invoice  must  be  headed  "  Public  Control  Com- 
mittee." Tlie  number  of  the  order  and  exact  name 
of  article  must  be  quoted.  If  under  contract,  the 
item  number  must  also  be  given.  The  invoices 
are  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

(3)  Accounts. — At  the  expiration  of  every  quarter, 
or  other  period  as  may  be  agreed  on,  a  statement  of 
account  showing  the  date  and  amount  of  each 
invoice  rendered  during  the  quarter  (or  period)  must 
be  forwarded  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
to  the  superintendent. 

4.  When  a  contractor  or  tradesman  delivers  stores 
short  in  quantity  the  invoice  is  to  be  corrected  to  the 
net  quantity  received. 

5.  Invoices  are  not  to  be  certified  for  a  quantity  greater 
than  that  stated  in  the  official  order. 

6.  Each  delivery  of  goods  must  be  accompanied  or 
preceded  by  a  priced  invoice  in  duplicate  to  be  sent  to  the 
superintendent.  Invoices  for  work  done  must  also  be 
rendered  by  the  tradesmen,  in  duplicate. 

7.  Upon  the  receipt  of  all  invoices,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  superintendent  or  of  her  deputy,  to  examine  and 
sign  each  of  such  invoices  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality 
or  as  to  work  done  as  the  case  may  be.    The  deputy  shall 


also  examine  each  invoice  as  to  the  prices  charged  and  as  " 

to  its  arithmetical  accuracy.  The  invoice  is  then  to  be  ' 
numbered  with  an  "  invoice  number."    Before  an  invoice  ' 

is  sent  to  the  comptroller,  the  carbon  copy  of  the  order  I 

quoted  on  the  invoice  is  to  be  marked  with  the  "  invoice  t 

number."                                                                           I  i 

8.  Upon  the  face  of  each  invoice  ,the  name  of  the  sub-  Appr  ia  ' 
head  of  accoimt  to  which  it  should  be  charged  is  to  be  tion  ( 
stated.    If  an  invoice  is  to  be  charged  to  simdry  sub-  invoi  i  I 
heads,  the  amoimt  to  be  appropriated  to  each  sub-head  1 
is  to  be  shewn.  l 

9.  The  statement  of  account  must  be  examined  to  see  g^^tg  ' 
that  invoices  for  all  the  items  have  been  received.  Inofacc  nt  ' 
the  case  of  an  invoice  being  missing,  steps  are  at  once  to  ' 
be  taken  by  the  superintendent  to  obtain  it.  ' 


Prepf  tic 
of  acc  pt 
for  ps  pel 


10.  An  account  is  to  be  prepared  by  the  superintendent 
on  the  form  provided  in  favour  of  each  contractor,  shewing 
the  sub-heads  of  the  annual  estimate  to  which  the  amount 
is  to  be  charged  and  the  total  amount  due  to  the  con- 
tractor.   The  account,  to  which  the  contractors  state-        |  j 
ment  of  account  and  invoices  are  to  be  attached,  is  to  be  , 
certified  by  the  superintendent  and  forwarded  to  the  i 
comptroller.  , 

11.  A  quarterly  summary  of  accounts  shall  be  prepared  Sumn  jy 
on  the  form  provided  and  shall  accompany  the  accounts  accou  |. 
sent  to  the  comptroller  for  payment.  The  total  of  each  j 
wages  sheet,  the  quarterly  salaries  (paid  by  warrant)  1 
the  value  of  the  farm  and  garden  produce  supplied  during  ; 
the  quarter,  and  the  total  of  the  petty  cash  disbursed  i 
each  month  shall  also  be  shewn  thereon  appropriate-  i 
to  its  sub-head  of  service.  \ 

12.  The  duplicate  of  every  invoice  is  to  be  pasted  in  Invoic  j 
the  invoice  guard  book.  8"*'^'' 


II.— Cash  and  Account  Books. 

13.  The  particulars  from  which  the  claim  against  the 
Government  for  contributions  towards  the  maintenance 
of  inmates  is  prepared  are  to  be  recorded  in  the  main- 
tenance account  book.  A  statement  showing  details 
of  the  amount  due  each  quarter  is  to  be  forwarded  by  the 
superintendent  to  the  comptroller  within  seven  days 
of  the  end  of  such  quarter. 

14.  Sums  of  money  will  be  advanced  by  the  Finance 
Committee  to  the  superintendent  as  required  to  meet 
petty  disbursements.    All  moneys  received  and  disbursed 


MainfrjiK 

accoui 
book. 


Petty  fh, 
boo£ 
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by  the  superintendent  are  to  be  re:"orded.  in  the  petty 
cash  book.  Each  entry  on  the  credit  side  is  to  be  shown 
under  the  sub-head  of  account  to  wliich  it  relates  in  the 
column  provided.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  cash  book 
is  to  be  ruled  off  and  balanced. 

15.  A  voucher  must  be  obtained  for  each  payment 
made.  The  voucher  is  to  show  the  sub-head  of  the 
annual  estimate  to  which  the  amount  is  chargeable.  At 
the  end  of  each  month  a  statement  supported  by  the 
vouchers,  showing  the  payments  made  during  the  month, 
classified  under  the  sub-heads  of  the  annual  estimate  is 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  comptroller.  The  monthly 
accoimt  should  contain  full  particulars  of  every  charge 
and  the  vouchers  accompanying  it  must  be  numbered  to 
correspond  with  the  items  of  the  account.  Any  fraction 
of  a  penny  in  the  total  should  be  entered  as  a  penny. 
Travelling  and  incidental  expenses  only,  as  a  rule,  are  to 
be  paid  out  of  these  advances. 

16.  All  moneys  received  by  the  superintendent  on 
account  of  sales,  etc.,  are  to  be  recorded  in  the  receipts 
cash  book.  Each  entry  is  also  to  appear  under  the 
heading  to  which  it  relates  in  the  column  provided. 
At  the  end  of  each  week  the  total  amount  of  such  receipts 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  cashier  at  the  County  Hall.  In  the 
memorandum  of  advice  to  the  cashier,  accompanying 
each  remittance  the  sub-head  to  which  the  amount  is  to 
be  credited  must  be  stated. 

17.  No  article  is  to  be  sold  except  under  an  order  of 
the  committee. 

Payment  for  articles  sold  is  to  be  made  to  the  super- 
intendent, who  alone  is  allowed  to  receive  money  {see 
Regulation  No.  16)  before  the  removal  of  the  articles. 

On  the  removal  of  an  article,  a  ticket,  showing  the 
name  of  the  purchaser,  the  quantity  and  description  of 
the  article  sold,  is  to  be  handed  to  the  receiver. 

18.  An  entry  from  the  carbon  copy  of  the  ticket  is  to 
be  made  in  the  sales  book  against  the  name  of  the  pur- 
chaser showing  the  description  and  value  of  the  article 
sold.  The  date  of  payment  and  the  number  of  the 
receipt  must  be  entered  against  each  item. 

19.  Each  supply  from  the  farm  is  to  be  entered  in  the 
farm  supplies  book  under  the  heads  of  the  article  supplied. 
The  entry  is  to  appear  under  the  sub-head  concerned  in 
the  column  provided.  At  the  end  of  the  C(uarter  the 
book  is  to  be  totalled  and  the  total  of  each  column  calcu- 
lated at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  committee  for  each  des- 
cription of  article.  The  totals  are  to  be  summarised  and 
the  total  of  the  summary  is  to  be  entered  on  the  "  Sum- 
mary of  Accounts  "  to  be  sent  to  the  Comptroller  {see 
Paragraph  11.). 

20.  On  each  occasion  of  luncheon  being  provided  for 
members  of  the  Council  and  for  visitors  on  official  busi- 
ness, the  name  of  each  person  partaking  of  the  meal  is 
to  be  entered. 

The  amount  column  is  to  be  used  for  entering:  (1) 
the  sum  of  Is.  against  the  name  of  each  member  of  the 
Council  ;  and  (2)  the  word  "  official  "  against  the  name 
of  each  official  visitor. 

The  practice  of  each  member  and  official  of  the  Council 
entering  his  name  in  the  book  should  be  encouraged. 

Refreshments  supplied  to  Visitors  of  Inmates  to  be  paid  for. 

21.  A  book  is  to  be  kept  in  which  the  amount  paid  by 
each  inmate's  visitor  for  refreshment  supplied  is  to  be 
recorded.  The  charge  is  to  be  based  on  the  cost  price  of 
the  article. 

22.  A  postage-book  is  to  be  kept  in  which  will  be 
shown  the  value  of  stamps  received,  and  the  details  of 
the  stamps  used. 

The  postage-book  is  to  be  ruled  off  monthly  and  the 
balance  of  stamps  in  hand  shewn. 

2.3.  A  record  is  to  be  kept  showing  the  purchase  of 
and  production  of  live  stock  and  of  its  disposal. 

24.  The  farm  bailiif  will,  under  the  directions  of  the 
superintendent,  prepare  a  list  on  December  31st  in  each 
year,  showing  the  cpantity,  description,  and  value  of  all 
live  and  dead  farm  stock,  growing  crops,  cultivations, 
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etc.,  in  his  charge  on  that  date.  In  the  case  of  plant 
and  tools,  the  value  placed  upon  each  item  in  the  list 
for  the  previous  year  is  also  to  be  shown.  The  list  is 
to  be  examined  by  the  comptroller  who  is  authorised 
to  call  in  such  assistance  as  the  Asylums  committee  may 
afford  through  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  asylums  (or 
such  as  he  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee 
consider  desirable  to  employ)  to  test  the  estimated  quan- 
tities and  the  values  which  the  farm  bailiff  places  upon 
the  various  items.  The  list  will  be  presented  to  the 
committee  together  with  a  statement  of  account,  by  the 
comptroller. 

25.  In  cases  where  goods  are  used  for  a  sub-head  of  Transfer  of 
service  other  than  that  to  which  the  invoice  for  such  Expenditure 
goods  is   charged,   the  superintendent  will  prepare  a  from  one 
statement  on  December  31st  in  each  year  showing  details  account  to 
as  to  the  quantity,  description  and  cost  of  such  stores  another 
and  the  service  in  which  the  goods  were  used.    The  ^'^''^"nt. 
statement  is  to  be  forwarded  by  the  superintendent  to 

the  comptroller  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of 
each  year,  so  that  transfers  may  be  made  in  the  accounts. 
Provided  that  the  amount  of  the  proposed  transfer  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  comptroller,  one  which  should  be 
made. 

26.  The  superintendent  will  prepare  and  forward  to  Salaries 
the  comptroller  pay  sheets  for  the  salary  or  wages  due  and  wages 
to  each  of  the  staff.    The  pay-sheet  containing  the  weekly  sheets, 
items  must  be  forwarded  so  as  to  reach  the  comptroller 

on  Thursday  at  9.30  a.m.  each  week.  The  pay-sheet  for 
the  monthly  items  must  be  forwarded  so  as  to  reach  the 
comptroller  at  9.30  a.m.  on  the  last  day  of  each  month. 

The  sub-heads  of  service  to  which  the  gross  amount  of 
each  pay-sheet  is  chargeable  must  be  shown.  Before  a  pay- 
sheet  is  sent  to  the  comptroller,  particulars  as  to  amount 
and  appropriation  must  be  entered  on  the  "  Summary 
of  Accounts"  {see  Paragraph  11). 

III. — Store  and  Account  Books  and  Storekeeping. 

27.  The  superintendent  of  the  reformatory  is  to  be  Responsi- 
responsible  to  the  Public  Control  Committee  for  the  re-  bility  of  tlie 
ceipt,  custody,  issue  and  use  of  stores  and  will  keep  a  ^jgj^^^"^''^'^* 
record  of  the  receipt  and  issue  of  all  stores. 

28.  A  separate  section  is  to  be  provided  in  the  stock  Stock 
ledger  for  each  class  of  stock.    The  headings  in  each  ledger, 
section  are  to  be  arranged  alphabetically.    The  debit 

side  of  the  stock  ledger  will  be  posted  from  the  duplicate 
invoice  pasted  in  the  invoice  guard  book  (see  Regulation 
No.  12).  The  credit  entries  will  be  made  from  the  "  re- 
ceipts for  stores  issued."  The  various  sections  of 
stock  ledger  will  be  balanced  and  ruled  off  monthly  or 
quarterly  as  the  comptroller  may  arrange. 

29.  Each  article  is  to  be  entered  in  the  books  u'nder  Denomina- 
one  denomination  of   quantity   only,  viz.,  that   most  tion  of 
generally  used.    When  other  denominations  occur  they  quantities, 
are  to  be  reduced  to  the  common  one.    For  example,  if 

an  article  is  used  generally  in  lbs.,  the  receipt  of  1  cwt. 
is  to  be  entered  as  112  lbs.,  and  the  issue  of  8ozs.  is  to  be 
entered  as  |  lb.,  the  same  rule  applying  to  measures  of 
length  and  capacity. 

30.  Stores  are  to  be  issued  to  such  officers  as  the  super-  Issue  of 

intendent  of  the  reformatory  may  in  writing  appoint,  and  stores  to 

a  list  of  the  names  is  to  be  kept  by  the  storekeeper.  authorisei 

^  _  officials. 

31.  Issues  of  stores  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  at  ^pij^g  gf 
a  certain  time  on  fixed  days,  and  not  at  all  hours  of  the  igg^e. 
day. 

Receipts  for  stores  issued  for  general  purposes  are  Forms  of 
to  be  made  out  upon  the  form  printed  on  white  paper,  receipt, 
and  are  to  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  service  for 
which  the  stores  are  required.  Receipts  for  stores 
issued  to  the  workshops  for  manufacture  are  to  be  made 
out  upon  the  form  printed  on  red  paper.  All  receipts 
are  to  be  written  in  ink. 

32.  Stores  are  not  to  be  issued  except  upon  a  "  receipt  Receipts  to 
for  stores  issued  "  given  by  the  officer  receiving  the  stores,  be  given. 
The  storekeeper  is  not  to  make  out  any  receipt  for  stores, 

and  every  alteration  in  a  receipt  is  to  be  initialled  by  the 
officer  receiving  the  stores.    When  tangible  articles  are 
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issued,  the  necessity  for  the  issue  is  to  be  endorsed  on  the 
"  receipt  for  stores  issued  "  in  one  of  the  following  terms  :  — 

(a)  First  Supply. 

(b)  Additional  to  those  in  use. 

(c)  Old  one  returned. 

(d)  To  replace  one  lost. 

33.  The  superintendent,  or,  in  her  absence,  her  deputy, 
is  to  indicate  her  approval  of  all  issues  by  initialling  the 
"  receipts  for  stores  issued  "  previous  to  the  stores  being 
drawn. 

34.  Stores  of  the  nature  of  plant  are  to  be  branded 
previous  to  being  issued. 

35.  All  receipts  are  to  be  carefully  preserved  by  the 
storekeeper.  At  the  end  of  the  month  they  are  to  be 
arranged  :  (1)  In  "  service  "  order  ;  and  (2)  in  order  of 
date.  They  are  then  to  be  numbered  consecutively  and 
tied  up  in  bundles. 

36.  A  memorandum  book  is  to  be  kept  in  each  work- 
room. An  entry  is  to  be  made  on  the  left  hand  page  for 
all  materials  drawn  from  the  stores  on  a  red  receipt  form 
{see  Paragraph  31).  On  the  completion  of  a  job  an  entry 
is  to  be  made  on  the  right  hand  page  showing  the  number 
and  description  of  the  article  made  and  the  quantity  and 
description  of  the  materials  used  in  its  manufacture. 
The  entJry  on  the  right  hand  page  will  enable  the  store- 
keeper to  make  the  necessary  entry  in  the  workshop 
ledger  (see  No.  37).  The  articles  are  to  be  handed  to  the 
storekeeper  who  will  issue  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
ether  stores. 

37.  An  entry  is  to  be  made  in  the  workshop  ledger  for 
all  stores  issued  to  the  workrcoms  for  the  manufacture 
of  articles.  On  the  completion  of  a  job  the  number  of 
the  articles  made  and  the  quantity  of  materials  used  in 
their  manufacture  are  to  be  shown  in  the  columns  pro- 
vided. The  left  hand  side  of  the  workshop  ledger  iB  to 
be  written  up  from  the  red  receipts  and  the  right  hand 
side  from  the  memorandum  book  kept  in  the  workroom 
{see  Regulation  No.  36).  The  book  is  to  be  totalled 
monthly.  The  totals  on  the  left  hand  side  are  to  be 
credited  to  their  respective  accounts  in  the  store  ledger. 
The  number  of  articles  produced,  as  shown  on  the  right 
hand  side  are  to  be  summarised  monthly  and  posted  to 
the  debit  of  the  accounts  concerned  in  the  store  ledger. 

38.  When  stores  and  serviceable  articles  are  returned 
into  store  after  issue,  a  memorandum  of  the  fact  should 
be  pasted  in  the  store  invoice  book  {see  No.  12)  without 
moneying  out. 

39.  No  unserviceable  stores  or  article  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  reformatory  or  otherwise  disposed  of  except 
under  an  order  of  the  committee. 

40.  A  condemned  stores  room  is  to  be  e  tablished  in 
which  as  far  as  possible  unserviceable  stores  and  worn 
out  articles  are  to  be  placed.  An  entry  is  to  be  made 
in  the  "  Stores  awaiting  Condemnation  "  book,  when  an 
article  is  placed  in  the  condemned  stores  room.  Periodi- 
cally the  entries  in  the  "  Stores  awaiting  Condemnation  " 
book  are  to  be  siimmarised  and  entered  in  the  "  condemned 
stores  "  book.  The  superintendent  is  to  enter  against 
each  item  a  recommendation  as  to  its  disposal  and  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  committee  thereto.  The  Super- 
intendent is  then  to  carry  out  the  instruction  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

41.  The  stock  of  stores  and  the  stock  of  farm  produce 
are  to  be  checked  by  the  comptroller  once  in  each  j^ear. 
Any  excess  or  deficiency  resulting  from  a  comparison  of 
the  stock  as  shown  in  the  stock-books  and  the  stock  as 
found  is  to  be  entered  in  the  stock-books.  The  comp- 
troller is  to  submit  a  list  of  the  discrepancies  to  the  com- 
mittee, calling  their  attention  to  any  items  which  appear 
to  him  to  need  special  consideration.  The  superintendent 
is  to  report  upon  the  discrepancies  to  the  committee  and 
the  committee  will,  after  receiving  the  explanation 
furnished  by  the  superintendent,  consider  as  to  authoris- 
ing the  comptroller  to  pass  the  discrepancies. 

42.  All  stores  are  to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key.  Tlie 
storekeeper  is  not  to  allow  the  keys  of  the  storeroom  to 
go  out  of  her  possession  and  at  night  she  is  to  deliver  them 
to  the  superintendent. 


43.  Valuable  stores  are  to  be  kept  under  a  second  lock  Care  of 
and  key  in  the  store  room.  valuable! 

44.  Stores  of  the  Same  category  are  to  be  kept  near  'co  ^"f®^' 
each  other,  and  the  different  kinds  placed  in  separate  of  «toreT°* 
and  properly  fitted  receptacles.  ^     '  | 

Stores  t  le 
labelled 


45.  Labels  are  to  be  placed  outside  pigeon  holes, 
drawers  and  other  receptacles. 

46.  No  one  is  to  be  allowed  to  handle  the  stores  or  to 
be  in  the  storeroom  unless  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  storekeeper. 

47.  The  storerooms  are  to  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  stocking  articles  which  are  shown  in  the  stock  ledger 
as  being  stock  in  hand. 

48.  Upon  the  receipt  of  stores,  the  storekeeper  is  to 
place  them  as  quickly  as  possible  into  their  proper  recep- 
tacles, but  not  until  quantity  and  quality  have  been 
examined  and  verified. 

49.  The  superintendent  is  to  keep  standard  sample? 
of  stores  and  will  arrange  that  all  stores  supplied  shall 
be  compared  with  the  stores  contracted  for. 

50.  A  stockbook  is  to  be  kept  by  the  bailiff,  in  which 
to  record  the  C[uantity  of  farm  produce  stored.  When 
produce  is  disposed  of,  the  quantity  and  the  date  of  its 
disposal  are  to  be  noted.  When  work  is  done  which 
afl'ects  the  stock — such  as  threshing — an  entry  to  cor- 
respond must  be  made. 

A  stock  book  is  to  be  kept  by  the  dairy  attendant  in 
which  to  record  the  number  of  eggs  gathered  and  the 
quantity  of  milk,  cream  and  butter  produced.  Entries 
as  to  the  quantities  disposed  of  and  the  date  of  its  dis- 
posal are  also  to  be  made. 

The  stock  in  hand  on  December  31st  each  j'ear  is  to 
be  entered  in  the  stock  books.  Any  surplus  or  deficiency 
entry  which  may  be  necessary  to  balance  an  account  must 
be  made  and  the  stock  books  are  to  be  ruled  off  {See 
Paragraph  41.) 

IV. — Miscellaneous. 

51.  An  inventory  of  articles  in  use  in  the  reformatory 
is  to  be  prepared  on  March  31st  in  each  year,  showing : 
(i)  the  description  and  number  of  articles  in  use  on  the 
"corresponding  date  of  the  previous  year  ;  (ii)  the  number 
of  articles  added  to  the  complement  during  the  year  ; 
(iii)  the  number  of  articles  condemned  during  the  year 
as  shown  in  the  condemned  stores  book  or  returned  to 
store ;  (iv)  the  number  of  articles  in  existence  when  the 
inventory  is  prepared  ;  and  (v)  an  explanation  of  the 
discrepancies.  The  inventory  is  to  be  checked  by  the 
comptroller  and  is  to  be  presented  and  reported  upon  by 
the  superintendent  to  the  committee. 

52.  The  superintendent  will  keep  a  book  in  which  to 
show  the  number  of  inmates  and  staff  in  the  reformatory 
at  the  end  of  each  day.  The  names  of  the  inmates 
admitted,  re-admitted,  licensed,  transferred  and  dis- 
charged each  day  are  also  to  b«  recorded. 

53.  The  books  and  forms  used  are  to  be  approved  by 
the  comptroller. 

54.  The  comptroller  is  to  make  test  audits  from  time 
to  time  of  tne  account  and  stock  books  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  committee. 

Inmates  Savings. 
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55.  All  monejrs  received  by  the  superintendent  on  Casb  bo 
behalf  of  the  inmates  are  to  be  entered  in  the  savings 
bank  cash  book.  On  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  each 
amount  an  entry  is  to  be  made  on  the  debit  side.  When 
cash  is  withdrawn,  an  entry  is  to  be  made  on  the  credit 
side  and  the  inmate  withdrawing  it  is  to  sign,  in  the 
column  provided,  for  the  amount  received. 

In  the  event  of  a  withdrawal  by  an  inmate  who  is 
not  at  the  time  in  the  institution,  a  receipt  is  to  be  obtained 
previously  to  the  payment  being  made.  A  reference  to 
the  receipt — which  is  to  be  numbered  and  filed — is  to  be 
made  in  the  space  provided  in  the  cash  book  for  the  signa- 
ture. The  cash  book  is  to  be  ruled  oiT  monthly  and  the 
balance  agreed  with  the  cash  in  hand. 


illor. 
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spftors'  5*^.  An  account  is  to  be  opened  for  each  depositor 
idineral  f^jjd  for  "  Cash,"  "  General  Post  Office  "  and  "  Interest." 
Jg<  The  entries  in  the  ledger  are  to  be  posted  from  the  cash 

I  book. 

At  the  end  of  each  month,  after  a  trial  balance  has 
been  made,  the  ledger  is  to  be  ruled  off  and  the  balances 
,  brought  down. 

islphand.     57.  The  cash  in  hand — which  must  be  kept  in  a  cash 
box  and  not  be  kept  with  other  moneys  belonging  to  the 
I  Council — held  by  the   superintendent  as  trustee,  must 

not  exceed  £5.  To  comply  with  this  rule  a  transfer  of 
sums  (in  even  )  is  to  be  made  periodically  to  an 
account  to  be  opened  by  the  superintendent  in  the 
General  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

Mark  Money  System  {Rewards  to  Inmates). 

irl  58.  Each  attendant  in  charge  of  inmates  is  to  fill  up 

»|  and  submit  a  "  marks  shee;  "  once  a  week  to  the  superin- 

'  tendent  in  accordance  with  the  rules  governing  the  Marks 

sj^stem.    When  a  marks  sheet  is  under  examination 
the  superintendent  will  state  the  number  of  marks  to  be 
'  deducted  in  each  case  where  a  deduction  is  to  be  made. 

it\  59.  An  account  is  to  be  opened  for  each  inmate.  The 

'g'  ledger  is  to  be  written  up  from  the  weekly  marks  sheets 

approved  by  the  superintendent.    At  the  end  of  each 


quarter  the  marks  so  entered  are  to  be  totalled  and  valued, 
and  the  amount  placed  to  her  credit  in  the  column  pro- 
vided. 

60.  In  a  case  where  a  woman  is  to  be  licensed  in  the  Advances  on 
near  future,  an  advance  of  money  may  be  made  by  the  account, 
superintendent  for  the  purpose  of  buying  materials  to  be 

made  into  outfit  clothing.  Each  advance  is  to  be  reported 
by  the  superintendent  to  the  committee  at  their  next 
meeting.  Provided  always  that  the  said  clothing  is  the 
property  of  the  council  until  such  time  as  the  balance  of 
mark  money,  standing  to  the  credit  of  a  woman,  be  paid 
to  her. 

61.  When  the  period  of  a  woman's  detention  expires  Payment  of 
or  when  a  woman  is  licensed,  the  amount  standing  to  mark  money, 
her  credit  will  be  applied  to  her  benefit  or  be  paid  to  her 

by  the  superintendent,  as  the  committee  may  direct. 
No  pa3rment,  however,  is  to  be  made  until  the  amount 
proposed  to  be  paid  has  been  verified  and  a  reference  to 
the  account  in  the  marks  ledger  endorsed  on  the  receipt. 

62.  When  a  woman's  marks  are  forfeited  a  report  as  Forfeiture  of 
to  the  circumstances  is  to  be  made  by  the  superintendent  marks  and 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee.    Total  forfeiture  outfit 

of  marks  carries  with  it  the  forfeiture  of  any  outfit  clothing  clothing, 
purchased  with  mark  money  advanced. 

(Signed)  H.  E.  Ha  ward. 

January,  11th,  1906. 
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REGULATIONS    GOVERNING    THE    ACCOUNTS    OF    THE  INDUSTRIAL    AND  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 
(APPROVED  BY  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  30TH  JLTNE,  1905).  , 
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I. — Ordering   of   Stores   and   Examination  of 
Invoices. 

1.  Goods  with  the  exception  of  provisions  which  are 
the  subject  of  a  contract,  are  not  to  be  ordered  or  work 
done  except  upon  the  authority  of  the  committee.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  detail  all  goods 
required  to  be  purchased  (save  provisions  under  contract), 
or  work  required  to  be  done  in  the  Want  Book.  The 
executive  officer  shall  obtain  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee to  purchase  the  stores  required  and  advise  the 
superintendent  to  issue  the  necessaiy  orders  on  the 
contractors. 

2.  All  orders  are  to  be  made  out  upon  the  authorised 
form  and  signed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  school. 

3.  Each  delivery  of  goods  must  be  accompanied  or 
preceded  by  a  priced  invoice  in  duplicate  to  be  sent  to  the 
superintendent. 

4.  The  superintendent  shall  examine  and  sign  all  in- 
voices, both  originals  and  duplicates,  as  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  goods  received,  prices  charged  and  as  to 
arithmetical  accuracy.  The  invoice  (original  and  dupli- 
cate) will  then  be  numbered  with  an  invoice  number,  which 
must  at  once  be  inserted  on  the  carbon  copy  of  the  order 
referred  to  on  the  invoice. 

5.  Invoices  are  not  to  be  signed  for  a  quantity  greater 
than  that  stated  in  the  official  order. 

6.  When  a  contractor  or  tradesman  delivers  stores 
short  in  quantity  the  invoice  is  to  be  corrected  to  the 
net  quantity  received. 

7.  Upon  the  face  of  each  invoice  the  sub-head  of 
expenditure  to  which  it  should  be  charged  is  to  be  stated. 
If  an  invoice  is  to  be  charged  to  more  than  one  sub-head 
the  amount  to  be  apportioned  to  each  sub-head  is  to  be 
shown. 

8.  Instructions  in  the  following  terms  are  to  be  printed 
on  every  order : — 

Orders. — All  orders  will  be  made  on  this  form  only, 
and  will  bear  the  signature  of  the  superintendent. 

429-lX. 


Tlie  Council  will  not  be  liable  for  goods  ordered  in 
any  other  manner,  and  the  officers  have  been  directed 
so  see  that  these  instructions  are  strictly  adhered  to. 
Deliveries  must  not  exceed  the  quantity  ordered. 

Invoices. — Each  delivery  of  goods  must  be  ac- 
companied or  preceded  by  a  priced  invoice  in  dupli- 
cate to  be  sent  to  the  superintendent  and  each 
invoice  must  be  headed  "  Special  Schools  Sub- 
Committee  .  .  .  ."  The  number  of  the  order  and 
exact  name  of  article  must  be  quoted.  If  under 
contract,  the  item  number  must  also  be  given.  The 
invoices  are  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only. 

Accounts. — At  the  expiration  of  every  month, 
a  statement  of  account  showing  the  date  and  amoimt 
of  each  invoice  rendered  during  the  month  must 
be  forwarded  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
to  the  superintendent. 

Time  of  Delivery. — Goods  must  be  delivered  before 
4  p.m.  and  on  Saturdays  before  twelve  noon. 

9.  The  monthly  statement  of  account  must  be  examined  j^iynthly 
to  see  that  invoices  for  all  the  items  have  been  received,  statements 
In  the  case  of  an  invoice  being  missing,  steps  are  at  once  of  account, 
to  be  taken  by  the  superintendent  to  obtain  it. 

10.  An  accormt  is  to  be  prepared  by  the  superintendent  Preparation 
on  the  form  provided  in  favour  of  each  contractor  showing  of  accounts 
the  sub-heads  to  which  the  invoices  should  be  charged,  for  payment, 
as  already  detailed  thereon,  and  the  total  amount  due 

to  the  contractor.  The  account  (to  which  the  con- 
tractors statement  and  invoices  are  to  be  attached)  is., 
after  being  signed  and  numbered  by  the  superintendent, 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  comptroller. 

11.  A  monthly  summary  of  accounts  shall  be  prepared  Monthly 
on  the  form  provided  and  shall  accompany  the  accounts  summary  of 
sent  to  the  comptroller  for  payment.    The  value  of  faim  accounts, 
or  garden  produce  supplied  in  the  month  shall  be  shown 

thereon  together  with  the  totals  of  the  petty  cash  pay- 
ments for  the  month. 
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II. — Cash  and  Account  Books. 

Cash  book.  12.  Sums  of  money  will  be  advanced  by  the  Finance 
Committee  to  the  superintendent  as  required  to  meet 
petty  disbursements.  All  moneys  received  and  disbursed 
by  the  superintendent  are  to  bo  recorded  in  the  cash 
book.  Each  entry  on  the  credit  side  is  to  be  shown  under 
the  heading  of  account  to  which  it  relates  in  the  column 
provided. 

All  other  moneys  received  by  the  superintendent  on 
account  of  sales,  etc.,  are  to  be  recorded  on  the  debit 
side  of  this  book.  At  the  end  of  each  week  the  total 
amount  of  such  receipts  is  to  be  paid  to  the  cashier  at  the 
Education  Offices  and  a  contra  entry  made  on  the  credit 
side  in  the  column  provided. 

Petty  cash  13.  A  voucher  must  be  obtained  for  each  payment 
payments.  made.  The  voucher  is  to  show  the  sub-head  to  which 
the  amount  is  chargeable.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
a  statement,  supported  by  the  vouchers,  showing  the 
payments  made  during  the  month  is  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  comptroller.  The  monthly  account  should  contain 
full  particulars  of  every  charge  ,  and  the  vouchers  accom- 
panying it  must  be  numbered  to  correspond  with  the 
items  of  the  account.  Any  fraction  of  a  penny  in  the  total 
should  be  entered  as  a  penny.  Travelling  and  incidental 
expenses  only,  as  a  rule,  are  to  be  paid  out  of  these  ad- 
vances. 

Dinner  and  l'^-  ^  book  is  to  be  kept,  in  the  case  of  the  Special 
tea  contribu-  Schools,  in  which  will  be  shown  the  payments  made  by 
tions.  each  scholar  (and  teachers,  etc.,  if  necessary),  for  dinners 

and  teas  partaken  of  at  the  schools.  The  book  is  to  be 
totalled  weekly  and  the  money,  which  is  to  be  remitted  to 
the  cashier  at  the  Education  Offices,  will  be  passed  through 
the  cash  book  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Monthly  15  -An  entry  is  to  be  made  in  this  book  showing  the  par- 

accounts  ticulars  of  each  account  sent  in  accordance  with  Paragraph 
book.  10  to  the  comptroller.    At  the  end  of  each  month,  the  book 

will  be  ruled  down  and  the  total  shown  therein  will  be  the 
total  of  the  accounts  sent  forward  to  the  comptroller  for 
pajTnent. 

Salaries  and  16.  On  or  before  the  14th  of  the  month  the  superin- 
wages.  tendent  will  prepare  and  forward  to  the  executive  officer 

a  pay  sheet  for  the  salaries  and  wages  due  to  each  of  his 
staff  for  the  month  and  show  thereon  the  sub-heads  to 
which  the  amounts  are  chargeable. 

Garden  and  1".  Eggs  and  Fowls. — An  entrj'  for  the  number  of  eggs 
poultry  laid,  and  for  the  number  of  fowls  killed  is  to  be  made  on 

produce.         each  occasion  on  the  debit  side  of  the  "  provisions  " 

stock  book.    The  credit  entry  will  be  made  from  the 

"  issues  "  book. 

Vegetables  and  Fruit. — An  entry  is  to  be  made  in  the 
"  garden  produce  "  book  (consumption),  on  each  occasion 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  being  taken  from  the  garden  and 
the  value  thereof  is  to  be  apportioned  as  between 
"  officers  "  and  "  children."  Entries  from  the  garden  pro- 
duce book  to  correspond  with  the  total  value  of  these  items 
will  be  made  on  each  occasion  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
"provisions  stock"  book.  The  entry  on  the  debit  side 
of  the  "  provisions  stock  "  book  will  be  the  monthly 
total  of  tliese  credit  items,  and  will  correspond  with  the 
total  shown  of  the  value  of  produce  supplied  for  the 
month  in  the  "  garden  produce  "  book. 

IS.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Home  Office  Return  a 
"  garden  produce  and  poultry  "  account  will  be  opened. 
The  entries  on  the  debit  side  will  be  the  expenditure  (cash 
payments)  for  seeds,  plants,  fowls,  fowls'  food,  etc.  The 
entries  on  the  credit  side  in  respect  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  used  will  be  the  monthly  totals  shown  in  the  "  garden 
produce  "  book.  The  credits  on  account  of  eggs  and  fowls 
will  be  the  monthly  totals  shown  in  the  "  provisions 
stock  "  book  on  the  credit  side. 

A  record  is  also  to  be  kept  in  this  book  showing  :  — 
(a)  The  number  of  fowls  added  to  stock. 
(6)  The  number  of  fowls  disposed  of. 
(c)  The  number  of  fowls  remaining  in  stock. 

Invoice  19-  The  duplicate  of  every  invoice  is  to  be  pasted  in 

guard  I  ook.    the  invoice  guard  book. 


Garden 
produce  and 
poultry 
account  beck, 


received    and    consumed  book 


20.  On  each  occasion  of  the  committee  partaking  of  Commi  ,e 
luncheon  at  a  school  the  names  of  the  members  must  be  hmchec 
recorded  in  the  committee  luncheon  book,  other  details  ^ook.  i 
as  to  date  of  payment,  etc.,  will  be  recorded.  | 

21.  A  postage  book  is  to  be  kept  in  which  will  be  shown  Postagr 
the  value  of  stamps  received  and  the  details  of  the  stamps 
used.    The  postage  book  is  to  be  ruled  off  monthly  and 

the  balance  of  stamps  in  hand  shown. 

III. — Store  Account  Books  and  Store-Keeping. 

22.  The  superintendent  of  the  school  is  to  be  responsible  Respon 
to  the  executive  officer  for  the  receipt,  custody,  issue,  and  I'ility  o 
use  of  stores,  and  will  keep  a  record  of  the"  receipt  and  ^"P®™ 
issue  of  all  stores. 

23.  The  books  in  which  the  accounts  relating  to  stores 
are  to  be  kept  are  to  be  as  follow  :— 

Store  ledgers — 

Provisions    received    and   consumed  book 
(officers). 

Provisions 
(children). 

Necessaries  and  miscellaneous  receipts  and  issues 
book. 

Clothing  stock  book. 

Clothing  materials  receipt  and  conversion  account 
book. 

Day  book  of  workshop  sales. 
Workshop  book. 
Workshop  account  book. 

Register  and  disposal  of  articles  made  (wood- 
work, etc.). 

Provisions  and  Necessaries  Books. — The  debit  entries 
in  these  books  will  be  made  from  the  duplicate  invoices 
and  the  credit  entries  from  the  ''  issues  "  books. 

Clothing  Stock  Book. — The  debit  entries  in  this  book 
will  be  made  either  from  the  duplicate  invoices  or  fiom 
entries  in  the  workshop  book.  The  credit  entries  will 
be  made  from  the  "  issues  "  book. 

Clothing  Materials  Receipt  and  Conversion  Account 
Book. — The  debit  entries  will  be  made  from  the  duplicate 
invoices  ;  the  credit  entries  from  the  workshop  books. 

Day  Book  of  Workshop  Sales. — In  the  case  of  work 
being  undertaken  for  other  schools  of  for  private  individuals 
the  orders  received  therefore  will  be  detailed  in  this 
book. 

Workshop  Book. — A  memorandum  book  is  to  be  kept  by 
the  tradesmaster  in  each  shop.  An  entry  is  to  be  made 
on  the  left  hand  page  for  all  materials  drawn  from  stock 
and  the  tradesmaster  will  sign  for  this  material  below 
the  last  entry  on  this  page.  On  the  right  hand  page 
will  be  shown  the  number  and  description  of  the  articles 
made  or  repaired,  and  the  Cjuantity  and  description  of  the 
materials  used  respectively  therefor,  together  with  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  work  done.  The  entries  on  this 
side  will  enable  the  necessary  entries  to  be  made  in  the 
"clothing  stock  "  book  and  in  the  "clothing  conversion" 
books.  The  articles  are  to  be  handed  to  the  superintendent 
who  will  sign  for  them  and  issue  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  stores. 

Workshop  Account  Book. — This  will  be  kept  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Home  Office  Return,  and  will  show  the 
expenditure  on  wages  and  materials,  etc.,  in  each  work- 
shop, the  particulars  of  the  work  done,  and  the  estimated 
cost,  and  will  be  written  up  cn  the  debit  side  from  the 
invoices.  Particulars  of  other  expenditure  incurred  in 
each  shop  (such  as  wages,  petty  cash,  work  done  b}' one 
shop  for  another  eliop)  will  be  written  up  from  the  docu- 
ments on  which  such  items  appear.  The  entries  on  the 
credit  side  will  be  made  from  the  particulars  shown  in  the 
workshop  book. 

In  the  case  of  the  Day  Industrial  Schools,  where  clothing 
stock  books  aie  not  required,  additional  columns  will  be 
provided  in  the  workshop  recount  book  to  show  the 
additions  to,  and  the  issues  from,  stock  and  the  stock 
of  manufactured  articles  on  hand. 
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Etgislcr  and  Disposal  of  Aiiides  Made  {Woodicork,  etc.) — 
In  the  case  of  articles  (such  as  woodwork,  saddlery 
and  mil'incry)  made  in  the  schools,  a  book  shall  be  kept 
showing  in  respect  of  each  article  ;  (i)  the  date  of  pro- 
duction ;  (ii)  its  description  ;  (iii)  estimated  cost  ;  (iv)  the 
amount  realised  and  when  disposed  of  ;  and  (v)  date  of 
pajanent. 

24.  Each  article  is  to  be  entered  in  the  books  under 
one  denomination  of  quantity  only,  viz.,  that  most  gener- 
ally used.  When  other  denominations  occur,  they  are 
to  be  reduced  to  the  common  one.  For  example,  if  an 
article  is  generally  used  in  lbs.,  the  receipt  of  1  cwt.  is  to  be 
entered  as  112  lb.-?.,  and  the  issue  of  8  ounces  is  to  be  entered 
as  Mb.,  the  same  rule  applying  to  measures  of  length 
and  capacity. 

25.  All  stores  are  to  kept  under  lock  and  key. 

26.  Stores  of  the  same  category  are  to  be  kept  near 
to  each  other,  and  the  different  kinds  placed  in  separate 
and  properly  fitted  receptacles.  Labels  are  to  be  placed 
outside  pigeon  holes,  drawers,  etc. 

27.  No  one  is  to  be  allowed  to  handle  the  stores  or  to 
be  in  the  store  room  unless  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  superintendent. 

28.  The  store  rooms  are  to  be  used  solel}'  for  the  purpose 
of  stocking  articles  which  are  shown  in  the  stock  ledger 
as  being  stock  in  hand. 

29.  Upon  the  receipt  of  stores,  the  superintendent  is 
to  place  them  as  quickly  as  possible  into  their  proper 
receptacles,  but  not  until  quantity  and  quality  have 
been  examined  and  verified. 

30.  Stores  arc  to  be  issued  to  such  officers  as  the  super- 
intendent of  the  school  may  in  writing  appoint,  and  a 
list  of  the  names  is  to  be  kept. 

31.  The  superintendent,  or,  in  his  ?;bscnce  his  deputy, 
is  to  indicate  his  approval  of  all  issues  by  initialling  the 
"  issues  "  books,  previous  to  the  stores  being  drawn. 

32.  Stores  of  the  nature  of  plant  are  to  be  branded 
before  being  issued. 

33.  When  an  issue  is  made  of  stores,  particulars  of  the 
stores  drawn  shall  be  duly  recorded  in  an  "  issues  "  book 
in  which  the  person  receiving  the  same  shall  sign  his 
name.  In  the  case  of  raw  material  drawn  by  the  trades- 
masters  and  flour  taken  fiom  the  baker's  stock,  the 
officers  concerned  shall  sign  for  the  quantities  they 
receive  in  their  workshop  books  and  work  books  respec- 
tively. 

When  tangible  articles  are  issued,  the  necessity  for 
the  issue  is  to  be  shown  in  the  "  issues  "  book  in  cne  of 
the  following  terms  : — ■ 

(a)  First  supply. 

(6)  Additional  to  those  in  use. 

(c)  Old  one  returned, 

(d)  To  replace  one  lost. 

34.  At  those  schools  where  bread  is  made  the  following 
procedure  shall  be  adopted.  The  baker  shall  keep  a 
"work"  book,  in  which  he  will  record  on  each  occasion 
the  quantity  of  flour  he  draws  from  stock  to  make  bread, 
etc.,  initialling  for  the  same  therein.  He  will  show 
the  actual  C[uantity  of  flour  used  for  breadmaking  appor- 
tioning the  same  as  between  "  ofiBcers"  and  'boys."  He 
will  also  show  the  number  of  loaves  made  and  the  actual 
and  reputed  weight  of  the  bread  made,  divided  in  the 
latter  case  as  between  "  officers  "  and  "  boys."  From 
this  work  took  the  credit  entries  will  be  made  for  the 
flour  used  and  the  debit  entries  in  the  "  provision  "  ledgers 
for  the  bread  made. 

35.  The  stock  of  stores  is  to  be  checked  by  the  comp- 
troller once  in  each  year.  Any  excess  or  deficiency 
resulting  from  a  comparison  of  the  stock  as  shown  in 


the  store  books  and  the  stock  as  found  is  to  I  e  cntcmd 
therein.  The  comptroller  is  to  submit  a  hst  of  the 
discrepancies  to  the  committee  calling  their  attention 
to  an^'  items  which  appear  to  him  to  need  special  con- 
sideration. The  executive  officer  is  to  report  upon  the 
discrepancies  to  the  committee  and  the  committee,  will, 
after  receiving  the  explanation  furnished  by  the  executive 
officer,  consider  as  to  authorising  the  comptroller  to  pass 
the  discrepancies. 

36.  When  stores  are  returned  to  the  superintendent  Stores  re- 
after  issue,  a  credit  entry  (in  red  ink)  is  to  be  made  in  the  turned  to 
"  issues  "  book.  siipjrin- 

tendent  or 

37.  On  the  occasion  of  any  articles  being  condemned  storekeeper, 
as  urserviceable  or  worn  out,  an  entry  is  to  be  made  in  Condemned 
the  "  stores  awaiting  condemnation  "  book.    The  articles  stores, 
will,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  be  placed  together 

so  that  they  may  be  inspected.  Periodically  the  entries 
in  the  "stores  awaiting  condemnation  "  book  are  to  be 
summarised  and  entered  in  the  "  condemned  stores " 
book.  The  superintendent  is  to  enter  against  each  item 
a  recommendation  as  to  its  disposal  and  the  executive 
officer  will  obtain  the  approval  of  the  committee  thereto. 
The  superintendent  is  then  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
of  the  committee. 

No  unserviceable  stores  or  articles  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  school,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  except  under 
an  order  of  the  committee. 

38.  The  superintendent  is  to  keep  standard  samples-  gj^^pjj^ 
of  stores,  and  he  is  to  compare  all  stores  supplied  with 

the  stores  contracted  for. 

39.  An  inventory  of  articles  is  to  be  prepared  each  Inventory., 
year  showing  :  (i.)  the  description  and  number  of  articles 

in  use  on  the  coi responding  date  ot  the  previous  j-ear  ; 
(ii.)  the  number  of  articles  added  to  the  complement 
during  the  year  ;  (iii.)  the  number  of  articles  condemned, 
as  shown  in  the  "condemned  stores  "  book  or  returned  to 
store;  (iv.)  the  number  of  articles  in  existence  when 
the  inventory  is  prep;»red ;  and  (v.)  an  explanation  of 
the  discrepancies. 

The  inventory  is  to  be  checked  by  the  comptroller 
and  is  to  be  presented  and  reported  upon  by  the  executive 
officer  to  the  committee. 


IV. — MiSCELLAKEOUS. 

40.  A  book  shall  be  kept  showng  the  names  of  the  Daily  record 
chilcken  admitted,  re-admitted,  licensed  or  discharged,  of  admissions 
and  will  also  show  the  number  in  the  school  at  the  close  and  dis- 

of  each  day.  charges. 

41.  The  superintendent  shall  prepare  and  forward  to  Contributions 
the  executive  officer  the  quarterly  claims,  and  in  the  and  giants 
case  of  day  industrial  schools,  the  j'carly  claims  against  from 

the  Treasury,  etc.    After  certification  by  the  executive  Treasury,  etc. 
officer,  the  account  will  be  forwarded  to  the  comptroller 
who  will  make  the  claim<3  upon  the  authority  concerned. 

42.  No  articles  are  to  be  sold  or  wjrk  done  without  gaigj.  g^d 
the  authority  ot  the  committee.  work  done. 
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43.  The  books  and  forms  used  are  to  be  tl  ore  approved 
by  the  comptroller. 

44.  The  comptroller  is  to  make  test  audits  fr,m  lime 
to  time  of  the  account  books,  and  he  is  to  rep:)rt  thereon 
to  the  committee. 

45.  For  the  purposes  of  uniformity,  a  list  is  to  be 
prepared  by  the  superintendent  showing  the  naturj  of 
the  expenditure  he  proposes  to  charge  under  each  head 
of  account.  The  list  is  to  be  approved  by  the  comp- 
troller. 

46.  Any  question  as  to  the  meaning  or  intention  of  the:e  Q'lcstions  to 
regulations  is  to  be  referred  to  the  comptroller,  or  to  f*®  referred 

t  O  C  C  ITl  T) 

the  committee  for  decision.  tioller  o-- 

committee. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXT.  (C.) 
Handed  in  hy  the  London  County  Council, 


REGULATIONS   GOVERNING   THE    ACCOUNTS    OF    THE    AVERY    HILL    TRAINING  COLLEGE 
(APPROVED    BY   THE    HIGHER    EDUCATION   SUB-COMMITTEE,    APRIL    19th,    1907.)  1 


I. — Ordering  of  Stores. 

Want  book.  1.  Goods,  with  the  exception  of  Provisions  which  are 
the  subject  of  a  contract,  shall  not  be  ordered  or  work 
done,  save  in  cases  of  emergency,  except  upon  the  authority 
of  the  committee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal 
to  detail  all  goods  required  to  be  purchased  (save  pro- 
visions under  contract)  or  work  required  to  be  done  in 
the  want  book.  The  executive  officer  shall  obtain  the 
authority  of  the  committee  for  the  same  and  advise  the 
principal  to  issue  the  necessary  orders  to  the  contractors. 

'  Goods  ordered  or  work  required  to  be  done  on  emer- 
gency shall,  at  the  time,  be  detailed  in  the  "  want  "  book 
in  red  mk,  and  authority  therefore  obtained  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  committee. 

Orders  to  2.  All  orders  shall  be  upon  the  authorised  forms  and 

be  on  author-  be  signed  by  the  principal  who  shall  see  that  the  in- 
structions thereon  are  strictly  adhered  to. 


ised  forms. 
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II. — Invoices,  etc. 

3.  Each  delivery  of  goods  shall  be  accompanied  or 
preceded  by  a  priced  invoice  in  duplicate. 

4.  The  principal  or  her  approved  deputy  shall  examine 
and  sign  all  invoices  (originals  and  duplicates)  as  to  quan- 
tity, quality,  prices  and  arithmetical  accuracy. 

5.  Credit  notes  (with  the  exception  of  those  for  "  re 
turned  empties  "  the  council  not  being  responsible  for 
the  return  of,  or  payment  for,  empties)  received  from 
contractors  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as 
invoices  for  stores  delivered. 

6.  An  accoimt  shall  be  prepared  by  the  principal  on 
the  form  provided,  one  for  each  contractor,  showing 
the  sub-heads  to  which  the  invoices  are  chargeable  as 
previously  detailed  thereon,  and  the  total  amount  due 
to  the  contractor.  Such  account  (with  the  contractor's 
statement,  invoices  and  credit  notes  attached)  shall  after 
being  signed  and  numbered  by  the  principal,  be  forwarded 
to  the  comptroller  (Education  Offices.) 

7.  A  "  Monthly  Summary  of  Accounts  "  shall  be  pre- 
pared on  the  form  provided  and  shall  accompany  the 
accoimts  sent  to  the  comptroller  for  payment.  The 
totals  of  the  petty  cash  payments  for  the  month  shall 
also  be  shown  thereon  (Registered  20.) 

' III. — Issue  of  Stores. 

Issues  to  ^-  Stores  shall  be  issued  to  such  officers  as  the  principal 

authorise  1  may,  in  writing,  appoint,  and  a  list  of  the  names  shall  be 
officials.  kept. 

Receipts  for  9.  Stores  shall  only  be  issued  upon  a  "  receipt  for  stores 
stores  issued   issued"   form  signed  by  the  person  receiving  them. 

The  store  official  shall  not  make  out  a  receipt  for  stores 
and  any  alteration  on  a  receipt,  increasing  the  original 
quantity  approved,  shall  be  initialled  by  the  principal 
or  her  authorised  deputy. 

Aoprovalof       1^.  The  principal  or  her  approved  deputy  shall  in- 
issue  by         dicate  her  approval  of  all  issues  by  initialling  the  "  re- 
principal,       ceipts  for  stores  issued  "  previous  to  the  stores  being 
drawn. 

Articles  to  11.  Articles  of  the  nature  of  plant  shall  be  branded 
be  branded,    before  issue. 

IV.— Custody  and  Record  of  Stores. 

Responsi-  12.  The  principal  shall  be  responsible  to  the  executive 

bi'.ity  of  the  officer  for  the  receipt,  custody,  issue  and  use  of  stores  and 
principal,       shall  keep  a  record  of  the  receipt  and  issue  of  the  same. 


13.  The  books  relating  to  the  accounting  for  stores  Store  b 
shall  be  as  follow  : —  to  be  k 


Store  ledgers :  Provisions 
Invoice  guard  book. 
Condemned  stores  book. 


Household  necessaries. 


14.  The  store  room  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  g^Qjg  j,, 
of  stocking  articles  which  are  shown  in  the  stock  ledger  to  oont; 
as  being  stock  in  hand  and  all  stores  shall  be  kept  under  stock  I 
lock  and  key.  articles  iily 

15.  On  the  occasion  of  any  stores  or  articles  being  Condenld 
condemned  as  unserviceable  or  worn  out,  an  entry  shall  stores.  ^ 
be  made  in  the  "  condemned  stores  "  book.  The  articles 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  placed  together  so  that 
they  may  be  inspected.  The  principal  shall  enter  against 
each  item  a  recommendation  as  to  its  disposal  and  the 
executive  officer  shall  obtain  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee thereto.  The  principal  shall  then  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  committee. 

No  unserviceable  stores  or  articles  shall  be  removed 
from  the  college,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  except  under 
an  order  of  the  committee. 

16.  The  stock  of  stores  shall  be  checked  by  the  comp-  Stocktsjm 
troller  once  in  each  year.  Any  excess  or  deficiency 
resulting  from  a  comparison  of  the  stock  as  shown  in 
the  store  books  with  the  stock  as  found  shall  be  entered 
therein.  The  comptroller  shall  submit  a  list  of  the 
differences  to  the  committee  calling  attention  to  any 
items  which  appear  to  need  special  consideration.  The 
executive  officer  shall  report  upon  the  differences  to  the 
committee  who  will  consider  as  to  authorising  the  comp- 
troller to  pass  the  same. 

17.  An  Inventory  of  articles  shall  be  prepared  each  Inventi 
year  sho\^  ing :  (i. )  the  description  and  number  of 
articles  in  use  on  the  corresponding  date  of  the  previous 
year  ;  (ii.)  the  number  of  articles  added  to  the  comple- 
ment during  the  year;  (iii.)  the  number  of  articles 
condemned  (as  shewn  in  the  "  condemned  stores  book  ") 
or  returned  to  store  ;  (iv.)  the  number  of  articles  in 
existence  when  the  inventory  is  prepared ;  and  (v.)  an 
explanation  of  the  differences. 

The  inventory  shall  be  checked  by  the  comptroller 
and  shall  be  presented  and  reported  upon  by  the  execu- 
tive officer  to  the  committee. 

V. — Cash  Receipts  and  Payments 

18.  The  books  relating  to  cash  receipts  and  payments  Books  i 
shall  be  as  follows  : — ■  kept. 

Cash  book. 
Postage  book. 

Sundry  fees  register.  j 
Visitors'  meals,  etc.,  register. 
Stationery  sales  register. 
Committee  luncheon  book, 

19.  Sums  of  money  will  be  advanced  by  the  Finance  Advan^  b; 
Committee  to  the  principal  as  required  to  meet  petty  finance 


disbursements. 

20.  A  voucher  shall  be  obtained  for  each  payment 
made.  The  voucher  shall  show  the  sub-head  to  which 
the  amount  is  chargeable.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
a  statement,  supported  by  the  vouchers,  showing  the 
payments  made  during  the  month  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  comptroller  (Education  Offices).  The  statement 
shall  contain  full  particulars  of  every  charge  and  the 
vouchers  accompanying  it  shall  be  numbered  to  corres- 
pond with  the  items  of  the  account.  Travelling  and 
incidental  expenses  only  shall  as  a  rule  he  paid  out  of  these 
advances. 

21.  On  or  before  the  14th  of  each  month  the  principal 
shall  prepare  and  forward  to  the  executive  officer  a 
"  staff  return "  from  which  will  be  prepared  the  pay 


Commi 

Petty  ( 
payme 


Salarie 
wages. 
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sheet  for  the  salaries  and  wages  due  for  the  ensuing 
calendar  month. 

VI. — General, 

22.  All  cash  account  and  store  books  siiall  be  balanced 
and  ruled  off  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  ^iz.,  March 
31st. 

23.  Those  officials  of  the  college  (or  their  deputies) 
who  receive  or  pay  money  on  behalf  of  the  Council  shall 
be  guaranteed  in  such  sums  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Finance  Committee. 


24.  The  comptroller  shall  make  test  audits  from  time 
to  time  of  the  account  books  and  he  shall  report  thereon 

to  the  committee.  Audit  by 

25.  The  books  and  forms  used  shall  be  those  approved  °  ™P^'^^''®''* 
by  the  comptroller,  who  shall  issue,  for  the  guidance  of 

the  officials  concerned,  explanatory  notes  with  regard  Comptroller 
to  the  keeping  of  the  store  and  other  accounts,  and  any  !°  approve 
question  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  regulations  shall  be  ^j.^,  ' ' 
referred  to  him. 

{Signed)  H.  E.  Haward, 

Comptroller. 


A\^ERY  HILL  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 


REGLTLATIONS  AS  TO  ACCOLT^TS. 


Notes  by  the  Comptroller  for  the  Guidance  of  the  Principal.    (Approved  by  the  Higher  Education 

Sub-Committee,  April  19th,  1907). 


Invoices. 

1.  The  invoices  (originals  and  duplicates)  should  be 
marked  with  an  "  invoice  number  "  which  should  at  once 
be  inserted  on  the  carbon  copy  of  the  order  to  which 
they  refer.  This  will  prevent  a  second  invoice  being  dealt 
with.  The  page  of  the  want  book  should  also  be  stated 
on  each  invoice,  ^\^len  an  invoice  refers  to  two  or  more 
pages,  the  page  to  which  it  relates  should  be  stated 
against  ea«h  item  on  the  invoice. 

An  invoice  number  should  also  be  given  to  each  credit 
note  and  upon  it  should  be  stated  the  number  of  the 
invoice  to  which  it  relates. 

on  of     2.  Invoices  which  require  correction  will  be  dealt  with  as 
follows : — 

(a)  Tlie  original  invoice  should  in  all  cases  be 
dealt  with  and  forwarded  to  the  comptroller  for 
pajrment. 

(b)  Wliere  an  item  is  struck  out  through  non- 
delivery, rejection  or  other  cause,  the  reason  for 
deleting  the  item  should  be  briefly  stated  on  the 
invoice. 

(c)  If  the  c^uantity  received  is  less  than  the  C[uan- 
tity  invoiced,  the  invoice  should  be  altered  accord- 
ingly and  the  correction  initialled. 

{d)  Invoices  will  not  be  signed  for  a  quantity 
greater  than  that  stated  in  the  order. 

(e)  When,  in  order  to  rectify  an  obvious  error,  an 
increase  is  made  in  an  invoice  in  respect  of  quantity 
price  or  extension,  the  original  invoice  duly  cor- 
rected and  initialled  should  be  sent  forward  for 
payment  accompanied  by  an  invoice  marked  "cor- 
rected invoice "  supplied  by  the  contractor,  to 
support  the  alteration  made.  The  principal  should 
obtain  this  " corrected  invoice"  which  she  should 
regard  as  a  memorandum  and  neither  sign  nor  num- 
ber. The  principal  should  however  exercise  her 
discretion  before  increasing  any  invoice  in  the  manner 
indicated,  as  such  increase  can  only  be  justified  in 
exceptional  cases. 

3.  Tlie  monthly  statement  should  be  examined  to  see 
that  invoices  for  all  the  items  have  been  received.  In 
the  case  of  an  invoice  being  missing,  steps  should  at  once  be 
taken  by  the  principal  to  obtain  it. 

4.  Every  invoice  should  show  the  sub-head  of  expendi- 
ture to  which  it  is  chargeable  and  in  the  case  of  an  invoice 
being  chargeable  to  more  than  one  sub-head  the  appor- 
tionment should  be  shown.  * 


5.  Duplicate  invoices  and  credit  notes  (where  neces- 
sary) should  be  filed  in  the  "  invoice  guard  "  book.  Duplicate 

invoices. 

Stores. 

6.  AVhen  articles  of  the  nature  of  plant  are  issued,  the  As  to  need 

necessity  for  the  issue  should  be  shown  on  tfie  "receipts  for  issue 

for  stores  issued  "  in  one  of  the  following  terms  ; —  of  certain 

,  .  T,.    ,         ,  it  ores. 

(a)  J^  irst  supply. 

(6)  Additional  to  those  in  use. 

(c)  Old  one  returned. 

{d)  To  replace  one  lost. 

•/.  Should  stores  be  returned  to  stock  after  issue  details  stores 
of  the  same  should  be  shown,  without  moneying  out  on  a  lelurned. 
memorandum  which  should  be  filed  in  the  "  invoice 
guard  "'  book.  The  entries  in  the  ledgers  should  then 
be  made  from  these  memoranda  as  in  the  case  of  duplicate 
invoices.  If  stores  are  returned  within  a  month  of  their 
issue  the  quantity  should  be  recorded  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  ledger  in  red  ink. 

8.  Store  Ledgers. — The  debit  entries  in  these  books  will  Store  books, 
be  made  from  the  duplicate  invoices  and  the  credit  entries 

from  the  "  receipts  for  stores  issued." 

9.  Each  article  will  be  entered  in  the  books  under  one  Denomina- 
denomination   of   quan^'ity   only,    viz.,    that   generally  tion  of 
used.    When  other  denominations  occur,  tliey  will  be  quantities, 
reduced  *^^o  the  common  one.    For  example,  if  an  article 

is  generally  used  in  lbs.,  the  receipt  of  1  cwt.  should  be 
entered  as  112  lbs.,  and  an  issue  of  8  ozs.  should  be  entered 
as  J  lb.  The  same  rule  will  apply  to  measures  of  length 
and  capacity. 

10.  Stores  on   delivery,  should  after  examination,  be  Arrange 
put  as  quickly  as  possible  into  their  proper  receptacles,  ment,  etc,  o£ 
those  of  the  same  category  being  kept  near  each  other,  s-ores. 
Labels  should  be  placed  outside  pigeon  holes,  drawers, 

etc. 

11.  No  one  should  handle  the  stores  or  be  in  the  store-  Authorised 
rooms  unless  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  principal  officials  and 
or  her  approved  deputy.  store  room. 

Cash — Receipts  and  Payments. 

12.  All  moneys  received  and  paid  by  the  principal  Cas^i  boolc 
will  be  recorded  in  the  cash  book  which  will  be  divided 

into  two  sections.  The  first  section  should  show  the 
receipts  and  payments  on  account  of  petty  disburse- 
ments and  salaries.  The  cheques  received  by  the  princi- 
pal for  these  two  purposes  will  be  shown  on  the  debit 
side  of  this  book  in  separate  columns ;    on  the  credit 
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side  the  "  petty  disbursement  "  payments  will  be  shown 
under  the  heading  of  account  to  which  they  relate,  while 
the  payment  ot  "  salaries  "  will  be  shown  in  a  separate 
column. 

In  the  second  section  will  be  recorded  receipts  bv  the 
principal  of  students'  dinner  fees,  stationery  sales,  etc., 
as  shown  in  detail  in  the  registers  (Notes  14  to  17).  The 
sums  received  will  be  shown  on  the  debit  side  in  total 
under  those  heads.  On  the  credit  side  will  be  shown 
the  total  (in  one)  amount  paid  into  the  bank. 

13.  The  postage-book  should  show  the  value  of  stamps 
received  and  the  details  of  stamps  used.  It  should  be 
ruled  off  monthly  and  the  balance  of  stamps  in  hand 
shown. 

14.  This  register  will  show  the  fees  received  from 
each  resident  student,  which  information  should  be 
obtained  from  a  statement  supplied  by  the  assistant 
comptroller  (Education)  and  the  dinner  fees,  etc.,  re- 
ceived from  the  day  students,  terminally  or  weekly. 
In  the  latter  case  the  money  will  be  paid  in  advance  to 
the  principal  who  will  give  receipts  therefor.  From  the 
counterfoils  of  these  the  details  will  be  recorded  in  the 
register. 

15.  When  visitors  to  the  staff  partake  of  meals,  etc., 
at  the  college,  an  order  should  be  sent  by  the  member 
of  the  staff  concerned  to  the  matron  so  that  the  latter 
may  make  provision  for  such  meals,  etc.  These  orders 
should  be  handed  by  the  matron  to  the  clerk  so  that  she 


may  take  steps  to  recover  the  money  for  the  meals  sup- 
plied. Details  of  the  number  of  meals  supplied,  amount 
due,  number  of  receipt,  etc.,  will  be  recorded  in  this 
register. 

16.  On  receipt  of  stationery  to  be  sold  to  the  students  Stationei 
a   "  stationery  sales "   account   will   be   opened.     The  sales  f,o 
debit  to  this  account  will  be  the  value  of  such  stationery  students 
as  shown  by  the  requisitions.    The  credits  will  be  the  ''^g'ster. 
total  of  the  daily  receipts.    The  balance  on  this  account 
should  represent  the  value  of  the  stock  of  stationery  in 

hand  which  will  be  periodically    tested   by  the  comp- 
troller. 

17.  When  a  member  of  the  council  or  of  the  com-  Committ 
mittee  partake  of  luncheon,  etc.,  at  the  college  his  name  luncheon 
should  be  recorded  (preferably  by  himself)  in  the  "com-  loo'-, 
mittee   luncheon   book."    The    details   as   to  payment 

will  also  be  recorded  therein. 

18.  The  registers  above  referred  to  should  bo  totalled  Banlsing 
and  the  amounts  passed  through  the  cash  book  (Note  I?)  of  cash 
a  reference  to  the  same  being  given  against  each  total.  '^^^'^^^I' 
The  money  should  then  be  paid  into  the  bank  each  day, 

if  necessary.  The  bank  "  pa3ring  in  "  slip  accompanying 
the  money  should  show  details  as  to  how  the  money  is 
made  up,  whether  for  students'  fees,  etc.,  or  stationery 
sales,  etc. 

{Signed)  H.    E.  Haward, 

ComjctroUer. 
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EEGULATIONS  AS  TO  CONTRACTS  AND  ACCOUNTS. 
{Revised  by  the  Finance  Committee,  June  2&h,  1907.) 


I. — Orders  and  Contracts. 

1.  The  several  committees,  when  giving  authority 
for  works  or  goods,  are  to  require  the  officer  giving  the 
order  to  state  thereon  the  name  of  the  committee  from 
whom  the  order  proceeds,  and  to  request  the  person  or 
firm  to  whom  the  order  is  sent  to  state  on  each  account 
the  name  of  the  committee,  the  number  of  the  order  and 
the  name  of  the  place  where  the  work  was  done  or  the 
goods  delivered,  and  to  render  a  separate  account  in 
respect  of  each  committee. 

2.  Contracts  and  agreements  involving  the  payment 
of  money  either  to  or  by  the  council,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
comptroller  for  registration  immediately  upon  their 
execution  ;  also  a  memorandum,  certified  by  the  head 
of  tlie  department  concerned,  of  all  estimates  which, 
having  been  accepted,  have  virtually  become  contracts. 

[Hereafter  the  word  "  contract "  moans  a  contract, 
an  agreement,  or  an  accepted  estimate,  as  the  case  may 
be.] 

II. — Documents  for  Comptroller. 

3.  All  documents  required  by  these  regulations  to  be 
sent  to  the  comptroller  must  be  addressed  to  him  as 
follows :  — 

Accounts  relating  to  services  other  than  Educa- 
tion— County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 

Accounts  relatiug  to  Education  services — Educa- 
tion Ofties,  Victorii  Embankment,  W.C. 

III. — Examination  of  Invoices  and  Accounts. 

(i.)  When  they  relate  to  Stores. 

4.  Every  contractor  delivering  stores  shall  deliver 
therewith  invoices  made  out  in  dvplicate,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  committee  from  whom  the  order  proceeded. 
The  number  of  the  order,  the  place  of  delivery  and  the 
exact  name  of  each  article  must  be  quoted. 


5.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  goods  the  store  officer  shall 
examine  and  sign  each  of  such  invoices  as  to  quantitj% 
quality  and  prices.  Such  officer  shall  then  send  to  the 
comptroller  one  of  the  invoices  so  signed,  and  numbered 
with  a  store  invoice  number.  Where  a  contractor 
neglects  to  deliver  invoices  with  the  goods,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  store  officer  to  apply  for  such  invoices, 
and  to  continue  the  application  until  they  are  received. 
The  store  officer  shall  notify  the  comptroller  of  the  causs 
of  the  delay  whenever  an  invoice  is  not  examined  and 
forwarded  to  the  comptroller  within  seven  days  of  the 
delivery  of  the  goods. 

6.  Credit  notes  (with  the  exception  of  those  for  "  re- 
turned empties  " — the  council  not  being  responsible 
for  the  return  of,  or  payment  for,  empties)  received  from 
contractors  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as 
invoices  for  stores  delivered.  An  invoice  number  is  to 
be  given  to  each  credit  note,  and  upon  it  must  be  stated 
the  number  of  the  invoice  upon  which  is  charged  the 
item  to  which  the  credit  note  relates. 

7.  The  prices  of  all  articles  supplied  under  contract 
are  to  be  doubly  checked  ;  fiist  by  the  department  by 
which  the  orders  were  given,  and  afterwards  by  the 
comptroller.  The  responsibility  of  checking  the  prices 
of  articles  supplied  which  are  not  included  in  any  con- 
tract is  to  devolve  entirely  upon  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment by  whom  the  orders  were  given. 

8.  At  the  expiration  of  every  quarter,  month  or  other 
period  as  agreed  with  the  contractor,  the  contractor 
shall  forward  to  the  comptroller  a  list  of  invoice  totals 
for  the  preceding  period,  a  separate  list  being  sent  in 
respect  of  the  orders  of  each  committee.  The  only 
particulars  required  in  these  lists  are  the  date  and  total 
of  each  invoice,  the  number  of  the  order,  and  the  name 
of  the  depot  or  place  at  which  the  goods  were  delivered. 
The  comptroller  shall  compare  them  with  the  invoices, 
and  if  found  correct  shall  forward  such  list  with  the 
invoices  to  the  department  concerned.    The  head  of 
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the  department  shall  certify  the  account,  if  accurate, 
and  return  it  to  the  comptroller  with  a  view  to  payment, 
(ii.)  When  they  do  not  relate  to  Stores. 

9.  All  accounts  of  fees,  demand  notes  for  rates  fnd 
taxes,  and  all  other  bills  and  accounts  shall  be  sent  direct 

,  to  the  comptroller  for  registration.  If  sent  to  any  other 
department,  they  shall  at  once,  before  being  dealt  with 
by  such  department,  be  sent  to  the  comptroller  for 
registration. 

10.  The  comptroller  shall  forward  the  accounts,  im- 
mediately after  registration,  to  the  heads  of  the  depart 
ments  to  which  they  relate,  for  their  examination  and 
certificate,  after  which  they  shall  be  returned  to  the 
comptroller  for  his  examination. 

11.  If  an  accoimt  is  not  received  for  examination 
within  fourteen  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  month 
in  which  the  services  have  been  rendered  or  the  work 
completed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  department  con- 
cerned to  request  the  creditor  to  render  an  account 
forthwith  to  the  comptroller,  and  to  continue  the  appli- 
•cation  until  the  account  is  received. 

12.  In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  that  the  invoices, 
accounts,  or  claims  should  be  summarised  before  certifi- 
cate by  the  head  of  the  department,  they  shall,  after 
examination  and  when  ready  for  certificate,  be  sent  to 
the  comptroller  for  that  purpose,  and  he  shall  prepare 
the  account  for  the  certificate  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

13.  All  prices  under  contract  (except  for  printing) 
shall  be  doubly  checked,  first  by  the  department  by 
which  the  orders  were  given,  and  afterwards  by  the 
comptroller  ;  but  when  not  under  contract,  and  in  case 
of  printing,  the  responsibility  of  checking  the  prices 
shall  devolve  entirely  upon  the  chief  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment by  whom  the  orders  tTctb  given. 

14.  In  all  accounts  for  works,  the  contract  prices  are 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  professional  officers  from 
those  not  under  contract ;  the  former  being  marked  in 
red  and  the  latter  in  blue. 

15.  Any  variation  amounting  in  value  to  : — 

£100  and  upwards  on  contracts  under  £20,000 ; 

£500  and  upwards  on  contracts  over  £20,000  and 
under  £100,000 ; 

£1,000  and  upwards  on  contracts  over  £100,000, 
is  to  be  reported  by  the  head  of  the  department  to  the 
committee  concerned.  Any  variation  which  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  advances  payable  from  time  to 
time  to  the  contractor  is  to  be  referred  to  the  comptroller 
for  his  information. 

16.  Before  preparing  a  certificate  for  any  payment 
under  a  contract  for  works,  the  professional  officer  will 
notify  to  the  comptroller  the  amount  proposed  to  be 
paid.  When  the  amoimt  payable  has  been  verified  by 
the  comptroller,  the  professional  officer  will  prepare  and 
issue  his  certificate  and  forward  the  same  to  the  comp- 
troller with  a  view  to  payment. 

(iii.)  Correction  of  Invoices. 

17.  Invoices  and  accounts  which  require  correction 
must  be  dealt  with  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  original  invoice  must  in  all  cases  be  dealt 
with  and  forwarded  to  the  comptroller  for  payment. 

(b)  In  every  case  where  an  item  is  struck  out 
through  non-delivery,  rejection,  or  other  cause,  the 
reason  for  deleting  the  item  must  be  briefly  stated 
on  the  invoice. 

(c)  If  the  quantity  received  is  less  than  the  quan- 
tity invoiced,  the  invore*  ramst  be  altered  accordingly 
and  the  correction  initialled. 

(d)  When  in  order  to  rectify  an  obvious  error  an 
increase  is  made  in  an  invoice  in  respect  of  quantity, 
price  or  extension,  the  original  invoice,  duly  cor- 
rected and  initialled,  must  be  sent  forward  for  pay- 
ment accompanied  by  an  invoice  marked  "  corrected 
invoice,"  supplied  by  the  contractor  to  support  the 
alteration  made.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  examin- 
ing officer  to  obtain  this  "  corrected  invoice,"  which 
he  should  regard  as  a  memorandum  and  neither 
sign  nor  number.  The  examining  officer  should 
exercise  his  discretion  before  increasing  any  invoice 


in  the  manner  indicated,  as  such  increase  can  only 
be  justified  in  exceptional  cases. 

(iv.)  Certification  of  Accounts. 

18.  The  head  of  a  department  may,  if  he  -so  desire, 
certifiy  accounts  by  means  of  his  initials,  provided  that 
the  certification  of  payments  to  contractors  for  works 
and  of  accounts  for  purchase-moneys  and  other  accounts 
of  a  like  nature  shall  be  attested  by  his  signature. 

19.  During  a  recess  or  imder  exceptional  circumstances,, 
the  signature  of  the  deputy  is  accepted,  for  a  limited 
period,  on  the  written  request  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

20.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  department  responsible 
for  the  certification  of  an  invoice  or  account  to  state 
upon  the  face  of  every  invoice  or  account  payable  by  the 
coimcil,  a  reference  to  the  authority  under  which  the  ex- 
penditure has  been  incurred. 

21.  Heads  of  departments  shall  present  to  the  Finance 
Committee  at  their  second  meeting  in  every  quarter  a 
complete  return  of  all  liabilities  incurred  more  than 
three  months  previously  and  not  certified  for  payment. 
If  there  are  no  such  outstanding  liabilities  a  nil  return 
must  be  presented. 

22.  The  comptroller  is  required  to  present  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  at  their  first  meeting  in  every  quarter, 
a  schedule  of  all  accounts  rendered  more  than  forty-two 
days  previously  and  not  certified  for  payment. 

IV.— Approval  by  Committees. 

23.  All  accoimts  are  to  be  signed  by  the  chairman  or 
duly  authoristd  member  of  the  committee  directing  the 
expenditure,  as  indicating  the  approval  of  that  com- 
mittee, before  they  are  submitted  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee ;  but  the  comptroller  may  submit  accounts 
requiring  immediate  payment  without  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  or  other  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. The  Finance  Committee  are  to  be  informed  by 
the  committee  concerned  whenever  a  member  (other 
than  the  chairman)  of  the  committee  directing  the  ex- 
penditure is  authorised  to  sign  accovmts.  The  signature 
of  the  chairman  or  other  member  shall  not  be  required 
to  the  weekly  accounts  of  wages  and  disbursements 
Certified  by  the  clerk  ot  theCoimcil,  nor  to  the  accounts 
of  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  and  of  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee,  certified  by  the  respective  clerks  of  those 
bodies. 

24.  In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  passing  accounts  for 
payment,  the  chairman  or  other  member  of  an  executive 
committee  appointed  by  such  committee  may,  between 
the  meetings  of  the  committee,  approve  and  sign  any 
duly  certified  account  presented  to  him  by  the  comp- 
troller, provided  that  iro  account  shall  be  so  signed  unless 
the  amount  of  or  prices  contained  therein  have  already 
been  approved  by  the  committee  or  settled  under  an 
express  authorisation  of  the  committee,  or  is  for  costs 
and  charges  certified  by  the  solicitor  ;  and  further,  that 
no  account  shall  be  so  signed  except  at  the  county  hall 
or  other  offices  of  the  council. 

25.  The  comptroller  shall  report  to  the  committee 
concerned,  at  their,  next  meeting,  every  account  signed 
by  the  chairman  or  other  member  of  the  committee 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  also  any 
account  paid  without  such  signature  ;  and  the  comp- 
troller shall,  if  required,  produce  the  accoimts,  or  any 
of  them,  to  the  committee,  in  order  that  they  may  in- 
vestigate the  same  as  fully  as  they  might  have  done  if 
presented  to  them  in  the  first  instance. 

26.  The  comptroller  is  to  report  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee every  case  in  which  an  account  paid  does  not  receive 
the  approval  of  the  committee  on  whose  behalf  the  pay- 
ment was  made. 

27.  Claims  for  small  charges  and  for  petty  disburse- 
ments generally,  may,  after  be'ng  certified  by  the  head 
of  a  department  and  examined  by  the  comptroller,  be 
paid  without  being  submitted  to  a  committee  ;  but  the 
comptroller  may,  if  he  think  fit,  require  that  any  such 
claim  shall  be  submitted,  before  payment,  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee  for  their  approval. 

H.  E.  Hawabd, 

Comptroller. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AS  TO  THE  INCIDENCE 
OF  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  PAUPER  LUNATICS  IN  LONDON. 


1.  On  the  3rd  December,  1907,  the  Council  without  a 
division  passed  the  following  resolutions:  — 

(a)  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council — 

(i.)  The  existing  system  of  charging  the  cost  of 
maintaining  London  pauper  lunatics  is  compli- 
cated, cumbersome,  and  unsatisfactory. 

(ii.)  The  cost  of  maintaining  London  pauper 
lunatics  should  be  charged  directly  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  instead  of  first 
being  charged  upon  individual  poor  law  unions. 

(iii.)  The  grant  of  4s.  a  week  for  each  pauper 
lunatic,  payable  by  the  Council  to  Guardians, 
punsuant  to  Section  24  (2f)  of  the  Local  Govern- 
Act,  1888,  should  be  paid  into  the  Metro- 
politan Common  Poor  Fund,  or  be  deducted  from 
the  cost  of  maintenance  before  such  cost  is  charged 
upon  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund. 

(iv.)  The  resjwnsibility  for  maintaining  all 
pauper  lunatics  belonging  to  unions  in  the  County 
of  London  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Asylums 
Committee  of  the  Council. 

(v.)  The  responsibility  for  ascertaining  the  set- 
tlement of  pauper  lunatics  in  the  County  of 
London,  and  obtaining  adjudication  orders,  and  of 
ecting  contributions  from  estatas  and  relatives 
of  lunatics,  should  be  transferrea  to  the  Council. 

(vi.)  The  charges  made  by  some  of  the  boards 
guardians  in  connection  with  the  certification 
and  removal  of  pauper  lunatics  are  excessive. 

(6)  That  the  foregoing  resolution  be  Bent  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws,  with  a  request 
that  evidence  may  be  received  from  the  Council  with 
respect  to  the  matters  referred  to  therein. 

2.  The  following  statement  is  made  in  pursuance  of 
these  resolutions,  and  for  convenience  it  is  arranged 
in  the  same  order  as  the  resolutions. 

3.  By  way  of  introduction  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
Asylums  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  is 
the  Visiting  Committee  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Lunacy  Act,  1890,  and  that  its  function  is  to  adminis- 
ter the  ten  lunatic  asylums  belonging  to  the  County 
of  London.  It  is  also  responsible  for  recommending 
the  London  County  Council  to  provide  asylum  accom- 
modation to  meet  any  increase  in  the  number  of  London 
pauper  lunatics.  The  Council,  as  the  local  authority 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  is  required 
by  Section  239  of  that  Act  to  exercise  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  Act  for  providing  asylum  accommodation 
by  a  visiting  committee. 

4.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  the  provision  and  administraition  of  County 
lunatic  asylums  was  in  the  hands  of  the  County 
justices.  This  Act  transferred  these  powers  to  County 
Councils,  and  the  London  County  Council  took  over  the 
London  County  asylums  in  1889. 

5.  On  let  January,  1890,  the  number  of  London 
lunatics  for  whom  the  County  was  primarily  respon- 
sible to  find  accommodation  was  10,104.  On  the  1st 
January,  1907,  the  number  was  18,841. 

6.  In  April,  1890,  the  estimated  population  of  the 
County  of  London  (excluding  the  City)  was  4,151,795. 
In  April,  1907,  the  estimated  population  was  4,670,000. 

7.  Thus,  during  the  last  seventeen  years  there  has 


been  an  approximate  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
County  of  London  (excluding  the  City)  of  nearly  12^ 
per  cent.  ;  but  during  the  same  period  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  lunatics  for  whom  the 
County  is  responsible  to  find  accommodation  of  86.4  per 
cent. 

8.  As  against  these  figures  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  during  the  last 
seventeen  years  has  increased  by  21g  per  cent.,  while 
the  number  of  pauper  and  criminal  lunatics  in  county 
and  borough  asylums  throughout  England  and  Wales 
in  1889  was  50,825,  and  in  M07  was  88,532,  so  that  in 
this  case  the  increase  is  only  74.2  per  cent. 

9.  Over  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  ending  January, 
1907,  the  ratio  of  insane  persons  in  England  and 
Wales  registered  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
(including  private  pauper  and  criminal  lunatics)  has 
increased  from  29.92  to  35.48  per  10,000  of  population. 
Comparable  figures  for  the  County  of  London  show  an 
increase  during  a  similar  period  from  39.4  to  55.2  per 
10,000  of  the  estimated  population. 

Resolution  (a)  (i.). 

10.  To  obtain  figures  for  a  complete  statement  of 
expenditure  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  year  1904-5. 

11.  The  London  County  Council  is  responsible  for 
the  provision  of  asylum  accommodation  for  County 
of  London  lunatics,  and  for  the  pensions  paid  to  asylum 
officials,  the  City  Corporation  being  similarly  responsi- 
ble for  the  City.  The  average  number  of  patients  of 
all  classes  in  London  County  asylums  in  the  year 
1904-5  was  16,920,  and  in  the  City  asylum  in  the  year 
1904  563,  while  the  numbers  on  31st  December,  1904, 
were  16,987  and  565  respectively.  The  approximate 
cost  of  providing  accommodation  (i.e.,  buildings)  was 
as  follows :  — 


London 
County 
(1904-5) 

City 
1904. 

Cost  per 
patient 
per  week 

County. 

City. 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Debt  charges  in  re- 
spect of  interest. 

In  respect  of  repay- 
ment. 

5S,.513 
68,279 

3£0 

126,792 

320 

2  11 

0  3 

Repairs  and  additions, 
insurance,  taxes, 
&c. 

Pensions  of  officials 

70,764 
13,017 

* 
495 

1  7 
0  3 

0 

210,573 

815 

4  9 

0 

12.  The  Asylums  Committees' of  the  Council  and  the 
City  Corporation  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  lunatics  in  the  respective  County  asylums,  recovering 
most  of  the  cost  from  the  guardians. 
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13.  The  expenditure  of  these  Asylums  Committees  for  1904-5  is  given  in  the  Local  Taxation  Returns  as 
follows  :  — 


County 

City 

Cost  per  Patient  per 
Week. 

of 

London. 

of 

London. 

Total. 

County 
(16,920). 

City 
(563). 

Salaries,  wages  and  uniforms  -       -       -  - 

168,480 

6,108 

174,588 

s.  d. 

3  10 

».  d. 

4  2 

Provisions      -  -  

157,318 

5,395 

162,713 

3  7 

3  fc 

"Kfirni  nun  o^nrri^^n  pYi^tpnapa        _           .           -  - 

31,194 

0  8 

1  2 

Clothing  of  patients      .      .      -      -  - 

19,090 

375 

19,465 

0  5 

0  3 

Fuel,  lighting,  furniture  and  other  necessaries 
and  funeral  expenses. 

79,336 

3,581 

82,917 

1  10 

2  5 

Miscellaneous  expenditure  (including  rates) 

52,421 

1,886 

54,307 

1  2 

1  4 

Total  maintenance  in  London  asylums  - 

506,184 

19,000 

525,184 

11  6 

13  0 

Transfers  to  3uilding  and   Repairs  Fund 
Accounts,  ifec. 

2,585 

7,387 

9,972 

0  1 

5  0 

508,769 

26,387 

535,156 

11  7 

18  0 

To  other  asylums  committees  for  maintenance 
of  London  lunatics. 

36,065 

36,065 

Total  

544,834 

26,387 

571,221 

14.  The  "  Transfers  to  Building  and  Repairs  Fund  patients.  These  sums  go  in  relief  of  the  item  "  Repairs, 

Accounts,  etc.,"  are  made  up  of  the  surplus  of  con-  etc.,"  in  the  table  set  out  in  paragraph  11. 
tributions    for    out-county,    criminal     and  private 

patients  over  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  those        15.  This  expenditure  was  provided  for  as  follows  :  — 


County  of 
London. 

City  of 
London. 

Total. 

The  Asylums  Committees  obtained  receipts  from  the  following 
sources  : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Sale  of  produce  and  miscellaneous  receipts       .      .      .  . 

3,774 

219 

3,993 

Private  Patients       -  -  

17,481 

14,334 

31,815 

Criminal  Patients  

827 

90 

917 

Out-county  Guardians  at  14s.  a  head  per  week  for  both  the 

1,474 

*929 

2,403 

23,556 

15,572 

39,128 

The  excess  cost  of  London  patients  maintained  in  other  asylums 
over  the  cost  in  London  asylums  was  charged  on  the  London 
County  Council     -      --  --  

7,979 

7,979 

The  cost  of  maintaining  "  county  patients  "  (i.e.,  patients  for  whom 
no  parish  settlement  could  be  found)  was  charged  on  the  London 
County  Council  and  City  Corporation  respectively      -      -  . 

17,745 

2,146 

19,891 

25,724 

2,146 

27,870 

The  main  part  of  the  expenditure  was  charged  on  the  London 
Guardians,  viz. : 

In  respect  of  patients  in  London  asylums  (London  County 
charge  lis.  4|d.  a  week  ;  City  charge  12s.  3d.  a  week.)  - 

474,593 

*7,000 

481,593 

In  respect  of  patients  in  other  asylums  (London  County  charge 

25,047 

25,047 

499,640 

7,000 

506,640 

Total  receipts  

548,920 

24,718 

573,638 

*  The  total  receipts  by  the  City  of  London  Asylum  Committee  from  Boards  of  Guardians  amounted  to  £7,929. 
Of  this  amount  it  is  estimated  that  about  £7,000  was  received  from  the  Guardians  of  the  City  of  London  Union  and 
the  remaining  £929  from  Guardians  of  other  Ll^nions. 
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16.  In  addition  to  the  £506,640  charged  to  London 
guardians  by  the  Asylums  Committees,  the  guardians 
have  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  lunatics  in  asylums 
not  under  reception  contracts  made  by  the  Asylums 
Committees.  The  total  expenditure  of  London  guar- 
dians in  maintaining  lunatics  was  £525,629.  The 
guardians  also  spent  sums  amounting  to  £12,613  in 
connection  with  pauper  lunatics,  but  not  upon  their 
maintenance.  These  sums  remain  chargeable  upon  the 
various  unions. 

17.  The  expenditure  of  the  guardians  for  mainten- 
ance of  pauper  lunatics  is  not,  however,  directly 
charged  on  the  unions  concerned. 

£ 

The   guardians   collect   from   relatives  and 

estates  of  patients  a  portion  of  the  cost    -  32,361 

They  obtain  from  the  London  County  Council 
a  grant  out  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution 
Account,  in  substitution  for  the  discontinued 
grants  (prior  to  1889-90),  paid  direct  to  the 
guardians  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
The  grant  is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  4s.  a 
week  foi  each  pauper  lunatic  whose  net  cost, 
after  deducting  contributions  by  relatives 
and  out  of  the  lunatic's  estate,  exceeds  that 
amount   167,906 


200,267 

The  expenses  charged  upon  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund  amount  to  -       -       -  315,805 


ToUl 


£516,072 


18.  There  is  thus  a  difference  of  (£525,629  -  £516,072), 
£9,557  ;  but  probably  this  is  due  to  net  decrease  of 
balances. 

19.  The  following  sums  were  provided  by  the  London 
County  Council  out  of  the  Special  County  Account :  — 

Cost  of  providing  accommodation  :  — 

£         £  £ 

Debt  Charges        ...        -      126,792  - 
Repairs,  additions,  insurance,  70,764 
etc. 

Less  excess  receipts  on  out       2.034  68,730 
county,  criminal  and  private 
lunatics  in  London  asylums 


Pensions  to  asylum  officials  • 

Total  cost  of  County  lunatics 
in  London  and  other  County 
asylums. 

Less  amounts  recovered  from 
relatives. 

Pauper  lunatic  grant  trans- 
ferred from  the  Exchequer 
Contribution  Account. 

Other  receipts  ... 


402 
6,076 


17,863 


195,522 
13,017 


17 


6,495 


Excess  cost  of  London  lunatics  at  out-county 
asylums. 

Payments  to  Guardians  in  respect  of  mainten- 
ance and  removal  of  County  patients  - 

Expenses  of  inquiry  into  settlement,  &c.  - 


11,368 
7,979 

1,469 
298 

229,653 


20.  The  corresponding  charges  falling  on  the  City 
were  as  follows  :  — 

£  £ 

Debt  Charges  (1904)    -       .       -       -  320 

Pensions  to  asylum  officials  (1904)     -  495 

City  County  Lunatics  (1901-5)   -      -  2,146 

Less  grant  from  Exchequer  Contribu- 
tion account  and  other  receipts  (1904)        41 1 


1,735 
2,550 


21.  The  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  bears  the 
following  charges,  whose  incidence  in  effect  is  on  the 
General  County  Rate:  — 

Pauper  lunatic  grant  of  4s.  a  head  per  Aveek  :— 


To  guardians  (including  the  City  Guardians)  -  167,906 
To  Special  County  Account  for  London  County 
lunatics 

To  City  Corporation  for  City  County  lunatics 


6,076 
379 


£174,361 

22.  A  summary  of  chargeabilify  may  be  made  from 
the  above  details. 

Charged  on  relatives  and  estates  of  lunatics :  — 


Private    lunatics    (collected  by  the 
Asylums  Committees)  - 


Pauper  lunatics 
Guardians 


(collected  by 


£ 

31,815 

32,.361 
402 
32 


London  County  Council 
City  Corporation        .      .      .  . 

Charged  on  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 

out-county  Unions  ----- 

Charged  on  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  London 
Unions  


64,610 
2,403 

12,613 


Charged  on  the  Imj  erial  Exchequer  in  respect 
of  Criminal  Lunatics  -      -  - 


Charged  on  the  Special  County  Account  - 
Charged  on  the  City 

Charged  on  the  Administrative  County  : — 

(a)  Exchequer  Contribution  Account 

(b)  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund 


917 

-  229,653 

2,550 

-  174,361 

-  315,805 


£802,912 


23.  The  result  of  this  complicated  system  is  to  charge 
the  whole  cost  of  maintaining  pauper  lunatics  belong- 
ing to  London  either  upon  the  County  at  large  or  upon 
the  City  and  the  Special  County,  thereby  relieving 
the  guardians  of  individual  unions  from  the  financial 
burden  of  maintenance.  But  the  bulk  of  the  expendi- 
ture figures  in  the  guardians'  accounts,  because  the 
County  and  City  Asylums  Committees  are  obliged  to 
charge  the  maintenance  of  each  pauper  lunatic  upon 
the  union  responsible.  The  unions,  however,  recover 
the  whole  cost  from,  the  County  (or  City),  the  Metro- 
politan Common  Poor  Fund,  and  from  the  relatives 
or  estates  of  patients. 


Resolutions  (a)  (ii.)  and  (iii.). 

24.  The  object  of  these  suggestions  is  to  abolish  the 
complications  of  the  system  of  charging  and  counter- 
charging, with  the  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  book- 
keeping it  entails.  They  are  made — as  are  all  the  present 
suggestions  of  the  Council — on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
state  of  authorities  and  jurisdiction,  because  it  is  not 
known  what  changes  may  be  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission. But  all  the  present  suggestions  could  be 
carried  out,  whether  the  present  authorities  are  main- 
tained or  not. 

25.  If  the  net  cost  of  maintaining  pauper  lunatics  be 
charged  directly  upon  the  Common  Poor  Fund,  it  will 
be  distributed  by  an  equal  pound  rate  over  the  whole 
County.  But  before  this  can  properly  be  done  the  grant 
of  4s.  per  week  per  patient  from  the  Exchequer  Con- 
tribution Account  must  be  credited.  If  these  grants 
were  payable  either  to  the  Asylums  Committees  or 
to  the  Common  Poor  Fund,  the  effect  on  tke  ratepayer 
of  the  Administrative  County  would  be  the  same.  Afi 
matters  now  stand,  it  would  be  slightly  more  convenient 
to  credit  these  grants  before  throwing  the  burden  upon 
the  Common  Poor  Fund. 
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Resolutioxs  (a)  (iv.)  and  (v.). 

26.  The  Lunacy  Act,  1891,  provides,  by  Section  3, 
that  a  lunatic  sent  to  an  institution  for  lunatics  under 
Section  13  or  16  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  shall  be 
classified  as  a  pauper  until  it  is  ascertained  that  he  is 
entitled  to  be  classified  as  a  private  patient. 

27.  In  consequence  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  re 
Steneult  (1894),  29  L.J.N.C.,  345,  it  has  been  deemed 
the  duty  of  the  Asylums  Committee  to  ascertain 
whether  any  of  the  patients  coming  to  the  asylum  as 
paupers  are  entitled  to  be  classified  as  private  patients 
Eminent  counsel  have  advised  that  where  the  full 
rate  of  maintenance  at  the  asylum  is  paid  by  the 
friends  or  out  of  the  patient's  own  estate,  the  patient 
IS  entitled  to  "private"  classification.  Tlie  cruardians 
through  their  collectors,  have  imixised  on  "them  the 
duty  of  obtaining,  either  from  property  belongino-  to 
the  lunatic,  or  from  relatives  legally  responsible  °  re- 
imbursement, as  far  as  possible,  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taming  a  pauper  lunatic  in  the  asylum.  The  ^mar- 
dians  officers  are  consequently  better  informed  of  the 
existence  of  property  belonging  to  rthe  lunatios,  or  of 
relativeg  and  friends  able  or  willing  to  repay  the  cost 
of  maintenance. 

28.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Asylums  Committee  to 
make  inquiries  of  the  guardians  as  to  the  means  of  any 
JunaticB  who  may  appear  likely  to  be  entitled  to  classi- 
fication on  the  private  list.  Wliilst  many  boards  of 
guardians  and  their  officers  readily  afford  all  informa- 
tion within  their  knowledge,  it  has  been  most  difficult 
to  get  any  particulars  from  other  unions  and  parishes 
Inquiries  are  not  anBwered,  and  knowledge  of  means 
and  property  is  deliberately  withlield.  The  fact  of  a 
patient  being  placed  on  the  "private  Hst "  at  the 
asylums  results  in  the  patient  being  removed  from  the 
guardians'  list,  and  the  maintenance  cost  being  paid 
direct  to  the  asylum.  The  Local  Government  Board 
recently  informed  the  London  County  Asylums  Com- 
mittee, in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  "  tJiat  the  collectors 
of  guardians  who  collect  under  the  direction  of  the 
guardians,  moneys  due  and  payable  to  them,  are  paid 
by  commission  in  the  several  Metropolitan  Poor  Law 
Unions,  with  the  exception  of  Poplar."  Thus,  if  a 
patient  has  sufficient  estate  to  reimburse  the  full  cost 
of  his  maintenance,  or  if  the  relatives  repay  such 
cost,  it  is  against  the  collector's  personal  interest  that 
the  patient  should  be  put  on  the  private  list,  and  that 
his  maintenance  should  be  paid  direct  to  the  asylum 
and  not  to  the  guardians.  Tliere  are  numerous  in- 
stances of  patients  w'hose  full  maimtenance  cost  is 
paid  to  the  guardians,  and  who  are  yet  described  in  the 
guardians'  books  and  in  their  returns  as  "Paupers." 

29.  Figures  illustrative  of  this  question  are  obtainable 
in  connection  with  the  County  Pauper  Lunatic  Grant. 
The  Council  is  required  to  pay  to  the  guardians  a 
county  grant  of  4«.  a  week  in  respect  of  every  pauper 
lunatic  whose  net  cost  of  maintenance  amounts  to 
more  than  that  sum.  In  making  claims  for  this  grant 
the  guardians  are  required  to  state  the  amounts  re- 
ceived by  them  from  relatives  and  fi'iends,  and  from 
pensions  and  estates  of  the  lunatics. 

30.  From  an  analysis  of  the  contributions  received  by 
the  respectiTC  boardis  of  guardians  in  the  vear  ended 


30th  September,  1906,  it  would  appear  that  in  468 
cases  (or  15  per  cent,  of  the  total)  contributions 
amounting  to  10s.  a  week  or  more  were  received.  As 
the  total  cost  of  maintenance  during  this  year  was 
lis.  4^d.,  or  lis.  Id.  a  week,  the  contributions  in  all 
these  caiscB  were  very  nearly  the  full  maintenance 
cost.  If  the  contributory  relatives  had  been  aware 
that  an  additional  shilling  or  so  per  week  would  have 
transferred  the  patient  from  the  category  of  pauper 
lunatics  to  the  private  list,  this  would  have  been  a 
strong  inducement  to  them  to  pay  the  full  contribu- 
tion. 

31.  An  even  more  important  point  is  that,  included  in 
these  468  cases  are  328  oases  in  which  the  full  cost 
(and  in  a  few  cases  more  than  the  full  cost)  has  been 
collected  by  the  guarlianis,  and  the  patient  ibtill 
treated  as  a  pauper  lunatic,  althougih  entitled  to  be 
placed  on  the  pi'ivate  list. 

32.  These  figures  exclude  the  228  cases  in  which  lump 
sums  were  paid.  These  amounted  to  a  total  of  £5,756 
in  the  year,  or  an  average  of  £26  Ss.  a  case. 

33.  Cases  have  occurred  where  friends  have  re- 
imbursed the  guardians  the  full  cost  of  a  patient's 
maintenance  in  the  belief  that  the  patient  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  private  patient,  and  their  indignation 
has  been  great  at  finding  that  the  patient's  name  has- 
still  remained  amongst  the  paupers. 

34.  The  guardians  are  now  responsible  for  paying  the 
Asylums  Committee  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pauper 
lunaticB  chargeable  to  them,  but  if  that  responsibility 
were  removed  to  the  Asylums  Committee,  the  latter 
body  would  have  such  knowledge  of  the  means  of 
patients  and  their  relatives  as  would  enable  them  to 
give  the  i^roper  classification  to  all  patients  under 
their  care. 

35.  An  appreciable  number  of  the  persons  who  are 
certified  as  insane  in  London  are  without  a  "  settle  - 
ment "  in  the  unions  or  parishes  of  the  county.  A  person, 
who  becomes  intsane  and  has  to  be  dealt  with  by  the- 
parochial  authorities  is  held  to  have  a  prima  facie 
chargeability  to  the  union  or  parish  in  which  he  is 
at  the  time  residing  or  is  found  wandering.  The 
Lunacy  Actu  provide  the  necessary  machinery  for  the 
adjudication  of  the  chargeability  of  lunatics  to  the 
union  or  parish  in  which  they  have  a  proper  settlement. 
Sjieaking  generally,  if  a  person  has  resided  for  three 
years  in  a  parish  (without  relief)  he  has  acquired  a 
"  settlement "  there,  and  the  parish  is  responsible  for 
his  maintenance  if  he  becomes  a  pauper.  He  is  "  irre- 
movable "  if  he  has  resided  for  12  months  in  the  parish 
Or  union  in  which  'he  was  residing  at  the  time  he 
became  chargeable  as  a  pauper,  and  in  this  event  he  is 
exempt  from  removal  to  the  parish  of  his  settlement, 
and  the  parish  in  which  he  has  acquired  such  exemp- 
tion is  liable  for  his  maintenance. 

36.  The  powers  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  include 
the  ascertainment  of  the  proper  settlement  of  every 
pauper  receiving  poor  relief.  In  the  majority  of  eases 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  chargeability  of  the 
pauper  being  with  the  parish  which  has  dealt  with 
him,  but  in  cases  where  detailed  inquiries  are  necessary 
different  policies  are  adopted  in  the  different  London 
parishes,  some  making  very  few  inquiries. 
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37.  The  following  return  shows  the  number  of  adjudications  of  pauper  lunatics  (admitted  to  the  London  County 
Asylums)  made  by  the  various  unions  in  the  County  of  London  during  the  three  years  ending  31st  December,  1906, 
distinguishing  between  the  number  of  adjudications  to  Unions  within  and  without  the  County  respectively, 
together  with  the  proportion  of  such  adjudications  to  the  total  adjudications. 


lissions. 

Adjudications. 

Percentage  of  Adjudications  lo 
Admissions. 

Total  Adn 

Within 

the 
County. 

Without 

the 
County. 

Total. 

Within 

the 
County. 

Without 

the 
County. 

Total. 

Bermondsey  

91  7 

11 

8 

19 

5-1 

3-7 

8-8 

Bethnal  Green      .      .      .  . 

235 

18 

7 

25 

7-6 

3-0 

10-9 

Bloomsbury  (St.    Giles    and  St. 
George) 

40 

13 

53 

37-4 

12-1 

49-5 

Camberwell  ----- 

441 

57 

20 

77 

12-9 

4-5 

17-4 

Chelsea  ------ 

196 

34 

14 

48 

173 

7-2 

24-5 

Fulham  

363 

62 

15 

77 

171 

4-1 

21-2 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square  - 

227 

51 

22 

73 

22-5 

9-7 

32 -2 

St.  George  in-the-East  - 

83 

14 

1 

15 

16'9 

1-2 

18'1 

Greenwich     -      .      -      -  - 

337 

30 

17 

47 

8-9 

5-0 

13'9 

Hackney  

782 

90 

43 

133 

11-5 

5-5 

170 

Hammersmith       -      .      .  . 

307 

58 

41 

99 

18-9 

133 

32  "2 

Hampstead  

104 

7 

3 

10 

6-7 

2-9 

9'6 

201 

21 

11 

32 

10*4 

5"5 

15"9 

Islington 

758 

101 

60 

161 

133 

7-9 

21*2 

Kensington  

450 

34 

7 

41 

7'5 

1"6 

91 

Lambeth       .      .      -      .  . 

673 

86 

24 

110 

12-8 

3-5 

16'3 

Lewisham  

225 

29 

16 

45 

12-9 

7-1 

20'0 

St.  Marylebone      .      -      -  . 

333 

52 

29 

81 

15"6 

87 

243 

Mile  End  

311 

30 

7 

37 

9"6 

2"3 

119 

Paddington  

241 

40 

23 

63 

16*6 

9  "5 

26"1 

St.  Pancras    -      -      -      -  - 

567 

79 

22 

101 

13-9 

3"9 

17'8 

Poplar  

365 

33 

21 

54 

9-1 

5-7 

14-8 

Shoreditch  

263 

24 

3 

27 

9-1 

11 

10-2 

Southwark  

444 

16 

5 

21 

3  6 

1"1 

4'7 

Stepney  ------ 

146 

16 

1 

17 

10-9 

•7 

11-6 

183 

64 

26 

90 

350 

14-2 

49-2 

Wandsworth  

926 

127 

66 

193 

13-7 

71 

20  8 

Westminster  ----- 

70 

19 

5 

24 

271 

7-2 

343 

Whitechapel  ----- 

200 

5 

14 

19 

2-5 

7-0 

9-5 

Woolwich  

238 

9 

17 

26 

3-8 

7-1 

10-9 

Total  -      -  - 

9,993 

1,257 

561 

1,818 

12-7 

5-6 

18-3 

38.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the 
average  proportion  of  adjudioations  to  admissions  is 
nearly  one-fifth  (18.3  per  cent.),  the  individual  unions 
range  from  nearly  one-half  (Bloomsbury  49.5  and 
Strand  49.2)  to  less  than  one-twentieth  (Southwark). 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  class  of  neighbour- 
hood of  the  various  unions,  in  some  of  which  there  is 
a  considerable  transient  population,  e.g.,  unions  in 
which  there  are  many  lodging  houseB,  railway  termini, 


etc.  ;  yet  tihis  will  not  sufficiently  account  for  the  big 
differences  shown  by  the  return. 

39.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  very  consider- 
able difference  between  contiguous  unions,  for  example, 
Kensington  with  9.1  is  surrounded  by  unions  having 
proportions  of  24.5  (Chelsea),  21.2  (Fulham),  32.2 
(Hammersmith),  26.1  (Paddington)  and  32.2  (St. 
George's).  Again,  Bloomsbury  with  49.5  is  Bur- 
rounded  by  unions  having  15.9  (Holborn),  17.8  (St. 
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Pancras),  24.3  (St.  Marylebone),  34.4  (Westminster) 
and  49.2  (Strand).  Southwark  Union  with  4.7,  and 
Bermondsey  Union  with  8.8  are  abnoi-mally  low. 

40.  There  is  no  real  advanta<ge,  either  to  the  indivi- 
dual London  union  or  to  the  county  at  large,  gained  by 
the  adjudication  of  a  pauper  lunatic  from  one  London 
union  to  another,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  maintaining 
pauper  lunatics  becomes  eventually  a  charge  on  the 
County  at  large.  Thus  the  cost  of  adjudication  pro- 
ceedings in  1,250  out  of  the  1,800  cases  was  practioally 
waeted,  the  only  possible  advantage  obtained  being 
that  inquiries  set  on  foot  to  remove  the  chargeability 
from  one  London  union  to  another  have  disclosed  a 
"  settlement  "  in  an  out-county  union.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  adjudication  of 
ou't-county  cases  with  due  epeed  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  authority  which  is  called 
upontohouse  the  lunatics.  The  incentive  to  the  guar- 
dians is  little,  if  any,  as  the  payments  they  make  to 
the  county  asylums  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
lunatics  are  all  repaid  to  them  either  by  relatives  or 
by  means  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  and 
the  4s.  capitation  grant  of  the  Council,  Although  due 
care  is  necessary  in  obtaining  an  adjudication  order, 
as  such  orders  are  granted  ex  parte  and  may  be 
appealed  against,  it  is  frequently  found  that  out- 
county  patients  remain  in  the  London  asylums  several 
months  before  they  are  adjudicated.  It  is  only  pos- 
sible to  recover  from  the  union  to  which  the  patient 
is  adjudicated  the  cost  of  maintenance  (not  lodging) 
for  twelve  months  ;  thereafter,  if  the  patient  is  not 
removed  to  another  asylum,  a  sum  not  exceeding  14.s. 
per  week  .can  be  charged  for  him.  During  the  whole 
time  an  out-county  patient  remains  unadjudicated 
the  county  has  to  provide  lodging,  the  cost  of  which 
is  irrecoverable.  In  addition  to  this,  dilatoriness  in 
adjudication  must  have  the  effect  of  unduly  and  un- 
fairly increasing  the  number  of  lunatics  for  which 
the  County  of  London  has  to  provide.  It  is  not  easy 
to  dis-sociate  delay  in  obtaining  adjudication  orders 
from  the  practice  in  London  of  payment  of  commis- 
sion to  settlement  officers  and  collectors  in  respect 
of  amounts  recovered.  The  natural  tendency  of  such 
a  system  is  to  retard  adjudication. 

41.  It  is  therefore  submitted  that  the  present  system 
of  dealing  with  the  settlement  of  pauper  lunatics  is  not 
calculated  to  obtain  the  best  results.  It  would  be  pre- 
ferable for  this  work  to  be  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  authority  which  is  responsible  for  pro- 
viding the  accommodation  ;  this  body,  at  any  rate, 
would  have  a  wholesome  incentive  to  carry  out  the 
work  thoroughly.  This  would  secure  uniformity  of 
action.  Instead  of  29  authorities,  with  their  different 
policies,  there  would  hs  the  one  central  authority. 
Tlxe  work  would  not  only  be  more  effectively,  but  more 
economically  carried  out.  A  small  central  staff 
would  be  able  to  do  what  is  now  done  by  officers  in 
29  unions  and  parishes.  Formal  adjudications  from 
one  London  union  to  another  need  not  be  made  so 
long  as  it  was  established  that  the  settlement  was  in 
a  London  parish,  but  out-county  settlements  would 
be  vigorously  prosecuted.  It  is  not  proposed  that 
the  parishes  of  the  County  of  London  should  merge 
into  one  large  union  ;  for  purposes  of  settlement  and 
irremovability  the  parishes  would  remain  as  they  are. 

Resolution  (a)  (vi.). 

42.  The  majority  of  the  pauper  lunatics  in  the 
London  county  asylums  are  persons  who  have  been  re- 


moved from  their  homes  to  the  workhouse  or  infirmary 
because  they  have  become  insane — that  is,  their  in- 
sanity has  caused  their  pauperism.  When  a  person 
of  limited  means  (other  than  a  pauper  in  the  work- 
house) becomes  insane,  it  is  usual  for  notice  of  the 
fact  to  be  given  to  the  parish  relieving  officer,  who, 
under  the  Lunacy  Act,  has  then  specific  duties  to 
perform.  It  is  his  duty  to  give  notice  to  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  orders  the  lunatic  to  be  seen  by  a 
medical  practitioner.  If,  however,  it  is  deemed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lunatic  or  the  public  welfare  that 
the  patient  should  be  removed  to  a  workhouse  in  the 
meantime,  the  relieving  officer  is  empowered  to  do 
so,  and  the  lunatic  can  be  detained  therein  by  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  for  three  days  ;  but,  before 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  notice  must  be  given 
by  the  relieving  officer  to  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
As  a  matter  of  practice  in  London,  almost  without 
exception,  all  alleged  lunatics  notified  to  relieving 
officers  are  removed  to  the  workhouse  or  the  work- 
house infirmary.  Although  it  is  within  the  power  of 
the  justice  to  whom  the  lease  is  reported  by  the  re- 
lieving officer  to  call  in  any  medical  practitioner  he 
may  think  fit,  in  nearly  every  union  and  parish  the 
union  doctor,  either  the  infirmary  medical  superin- 
tendent or  the  district  medical  officer,  is  the  practi- 
tioner who  certifies  the  patients.  Some  unions  have 
made  it  a  rule  that  their  doctor  is  not  toi  receive  a 
fee  for  any  lunatic  certified  by  him,  but,  in  the 
majority  of  the  unions  and  parishes,  fees  are  paid 
ranging  from  10s.  6d.  to  21s.  In  some  unions  the  cost 
of  medical  icertification  of  a  lunatic  amounts  to  two 
guineas.  Tlie  number  of  pauper  lunatics  certified 
annually  in  London  for  removal  to  asylums  numbers 
some  4,000,  and  probably  the  numbers  brought  into 
the  workhouses  and  infirmaries  as  alleged  lunatics 
amount  to  quite  half  as  many  again,  there  being  a 
considerable  number  who  are  not  certified  to  be  kept 
in  an  asylum. 

45.  Various  methods  of  removal  fro^m  the  workhouse 
to  the  asylum  are  adopted  by  the  different  unions. 
Sometimes  the  lunatic  is  brought  by  train  to  the 
nearest  station,  and  thence  by  cab  to  the  asylum. 
In  other  oases  a  vehicle  is  hired  to  bring  the  lunatic 
down,  and  soma  unions  have  their  own  conveyance  or 
ambulance.  Tlie  relatives  are,  if  able,  called  upon 
to  reimburse  to  the  guardians  the  cost  of  certification 
and  removal,  and  this,  at  times,  is  a  great  hardship 
on  the  individual.  A  case  recently  brought  to  the 
Asylums  Committee's  notice  was  that  of  a  female 
patient  admitted  to  a  London  asylum  in  June,  1906,. 
afterwards  discharged  recovered,  but  readmitted  in 
May,  1907.  The  cost  of  removal  and  certification  on 
the  first  occasion  was  £4  5s.  6d.,  on  the  second  occa- 
sion £4  9s.  6d.  Each  time  the  medical  examination 
fee  was  £2  2s.,  and  the  rest  of  the  charges  were  for 
removal  and  attendants. 

44.  If  the  onus  of  removal  of  the  patients  were  with 
one  authority,  which  might  well  be  the  Asylums  Com- 
mittee, proper  ambulances  could  be  provided,  and 
more  than  one  patient  removed  at  a  time.  Trained 
attendants  could  be  employed,  and  the  result  would 
be  that  the  removals  would  be  conducted  in  a  more 
humane,  efficient  and  economical  way  than  is  pos- 
sible under  the-  present  system. 

45.  It  would  be  advisable  that  medical  officers  of  the 
union  who  are  called  upon  to  certify  lunatics  should 
not  be  dependent  on  fees  for  so  doing ;  it  would  be 
preferable  that  they  should  be  paid  a  fixed  salary  for 
such  work  irrespective  of  the  number  certified. 
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APPENDICES  : 
APPENDIX  No.  LXXIII. 


REPLIES  BY  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  TO  QUESTIONS  AS  TO  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS,  &c.,  SUBMITTED  TO  THEM  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 


Classes  of 
•children  in 
reforma- 
tories. 

-Classes  of 
■children  in 
industrial 
..-schools. 


Question  I. — What  classes  of  children  are  sent  to 
industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  inchiding 
truant  schools  and  day  industrial  schools  respec- 
tively ? 

Answer  I. — Reformatory  Schools. — The  young  per- 
sons committed  to  these  schools  all  come  under  one 
description,  viz.,  those  under  16  years  of  age,  "  who 
have  b&ein  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  by  penal 
servitude  or  imprisonment." 

Industrial  Schools. — Tlie  children  committed  to 
these  schools  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  (a)  Children 
of  dissolute  parents  who  exercise  no  control  over  them, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  found  "  wandering,"  and 
not  having  ajiy  home  or  settled  place  of  abode  or  proper 
guardianship  or  visible  means  of  subsistence,  or  are 
found  begging,  etc.  (b)  Children  of  vagrants  who, 
when  not  tramping  the  country,  make  their  home  in 
common  lodging-houses  or  in  single  "  furnished " 
room.i.  (c)  Children  found  in  brothels  or  living  with 
prostitutes,  (d)  Children  of  respectable  parents  who, 
in  consequence  of  being  out  at  work  all  day,  are  unable 


to  exercise  efficient  supervision  over  them,  (e)  Children 
of  respectable  parents  of  weak  character  who  are  unable 
to  exercise  control  over  them. 

Truant  Schools. — Children  who  dislike  school,  and 
absent  themselves  from  the  ordinary  elementary  school. 

Day  Industrial  Schools.- — Speaking  generally,  these 
are  for  troublesome  children  whose  homes,  however 
poor,  are  of  a  fairly  decent  character,  and  for  children 
who  are  falling  into  bad  or  irregular  habits  through 
the  want  of  proper  supervision.  Day  industrial 
schools  are  not  suitable  for  the  vicious  or  wandering 
child  or  for  the  persistent  truant. 

Question  II. — What  evidence  is  there  as  to  results  in 
the  way  of  success  in  life  of  the  training  in  in- 
dustrial and  reformatory  schools,  and  to  what 
feature  in  them  is  such  success  attributed? 

Answer  II. — The  practical  result  of  the  training  and  Disp  j 
care  received  by  the  children  is  demonstrated  in  the  durii  ia 
following  Table,  showing  the  disposals  during  the  year  year;, 
ended  31st  March,  1907:—  | 


Classic 
child  11 
truaij 

Class  0 
child  I 
day  i  u 
trial  iic 


X 

a 

Placed 

in  Trade». 

Oiher  Services. 

Discharged  by 
Secretary  of  State. 

inaiy 
Is. 

School. 

Army  or  Army  Ba 

>> 
> 

"A 

> 
o 
at 

Mercantile  Maiini 

Boat  Builder.  1 

Shoemakers. 

Carpenters. 

Bricklayers. 

Painters.    '  ^  " 

Bakers. 

Engineers. 

Tailors. 

Printers. 

Domestic  Service. 

u 
m 

'S 

L.C.C.  Service. 

Garden  and 
Farm  Service. 

Factory  Hands. 

Various 
Occupations. 

Transferred. 

Emigrated. 

Discharged  to  ord 
Elementary  Schoo 

Re-admitted  aa 
Voluntary  Chsps.  ' 

Died. 

Dischar  ged  to 
Guardians. 

Unknown. 

Eeltham 

22 

33 

14 

11 

4 

6 

3 

7 

1 

10 

1 

41 

10 

1 

36 

1 

-  'i 

INIayford 

9 

1 

2 

11 

1 

6 

Gordon  House  - 

6 

1 

Home  for  Littli  Bjjs 

14 

Upton  House 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

23 

Highbury  - 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

6 

1 

Drury  Laae 

3 

3 

2 

1 

I 

10 

2 

3 

4 

5* 

3 

2 

Brunswick  Kpad 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

6 

20 

6t 

8 

9 

1 

1 

Ponton  Road 

3 

3 

2 

1 

13 

6* 

2 

3 

1 

Portslade  - 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

■Contract  Schools  (B)  - 

81 

4 

41 

15 

8 

1 

4 

5 

18 

1 

85 

2 

105 

65 

2 

3 

1 

-  4 

„  (G)- 

129 

3 

2 

2 

2 

-  1 

Totals  - 

128 

4 

75 

1 

40" 

26 

4 

7 

9 

17 

23 

73 

137 

2 

1 

140 

17 

186 

36 

113 

2 

13 

14 

7 

2 

1  1 

*  To  Residential  Industrid,!  Schools. 

t  1  transferred  to  Drury  Lane  Day  Industrial  School,  and  5  sent  to  Residentiil  Industrial  School. 


Results  10         Evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  good  results  are  of 
years  after     a  permanent  nature  is  furnished  by  the  following  table, 
disposal.         which  gives  information  extending  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  respecting  all  children  sent  by  the  Council  who 
have  left  the  schools.    i^See  App.  LXXIII.  {A).) 

Ab  the  end  of  three  years  after  a  child  has  left  the 


school  the  further  supervision  of  the  managers  is 
entirely  voluntary.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
managers  and  the  superintendents  of  schools  take  a 
gi'eat  personal  interest  in  the  careers  of  their  old 
scholars,  and  make  every  effort,  either  by  correspon- 
dence or  by  personal  visits,  to  keep  in  touch  with 
them. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXIIL— Continued. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  "unknown" 
cases  increases  year  by  year.  It  must  not  be  assumed, 
however,  that  these  young  persons  are  unsatisfactory. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  them  are  doubtless  doing 
well.  The  percentage  of  girls  who  are  "  unknown " 
is  greater  than  that  of  boys,  and  this  is  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  the  fact  that  they  marry,  and  do  not 
desire  that  their  former  detention  in  an  industrial 
school  shall  be  known. 

The  success  in  regard  to  disposals  and  after  careers 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  industrial  school 
i'ssair'and  child  is  under  care  and  training  uninterruptedly  from 
^irs,  the  time  of  his  entry  into  the  school  until  his  final 

i  disposal,  and  that  he  cannot,  in  the  meantime,  be 

f  removed  by  his  parents.    The  education  and  training 

are  carried  on  progressively  and  methodically  through- 
out his  school  course^  Tlie  general  training  is  systema- 
tic, the  individual  child  is  studied  as  to  his  fitness 
for  any  particular  calling  or  occupation  ;  his  life  in 
the  school,  the  discipline,  instruction,  recreation,  and 
feeding  are  all  arranged  with  the  sole  object  of  making 
him  self-reliant  and  self-&upi>orting. 

When  a  child  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and 
Ids  taken  j^jj^g  months  a  full  report  with  regard  to  his  educa/- 
" tional  attainments,  industrial  occupations,  conduct, 
mental  capacity,  and  physical  condition  must  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Council,  together  with  a  suggestion  by 
the  managers  as  to  the  most  suitable  age  and  manner 
of  disposal.  With  this  information  before  them  the 
Council  are  able  to  come  to  a  decision  in  each  case, 
which  the  managers  undertake  to  carry  out.  If  it  is 
subsequently  found  that  effect  cannot  be  given  to  this 
decision,  the  case  is  re-submitted,  with  an  explanation, 
and  an  alternative  method  of  disposal  is  decided  upon. 
From  the  time  a  child  leaves  the  school  until  he  reaches 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  is  kept  under  observation 
by  the  managers,  who  submit  a  periodical  report  to 
the  Council  in  every  case. 

The  reasons  for  the  success  of  industrial  school 
children  in  after  life  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Continuous  treatment  of  the  cbild  in  the  school 
and  the  non-interference  of  parents. 

2.  The  formation  of  character  by  the  general  system 
of  training  and  education,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
child  for  final  disposal. 

3.  The  care  exercised  in  tlie  disposal  as  to  tlie  choice 
of  suitable  occupations. 

4.  The  supervision  by  the  superintendent  or  matron 
and  managers  ;  the  watchful  eye  and  the  helpful  hand 
during  a  joeriod  of  three  or  four  years  after  leaving 
the  school,  during  which  time  supervision  is  com- 
pulsory, and  voluntary  supervision  for  an  indefinite 
time  afterwards. 

5.  The  fact  that  information  as  to  each  case  must 
be  furnished  to  the  Council  from  the  time  a  child  is 
eligible  for  disposal  until  he  attains  the  age  of  18 
years. 

Under  the  existing  agreement  with  reformatories 
the  Council  has  no  control  over  the  disposals,  but  steps 
are  being  taken  to  make  the  procedure  in  this  respect 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  industrial  schools.  From 
the  report  of  the  Government  Inspector  for  the  year 
1906  it  would  appear  that,  of  the  young  persons  dis- 
charged from  reformatories  during  the  three  years 
ended  1905,  about  75  per  cent,  were  in  regular  em- 
ployment, 7  per  cent,  were  in  casual  employment,  12 
per  cent,  were  convicted,  and  6  per  cent,  were  un- 
known. 


Question  III. — Is  any  inquiry  made  as  to  whether 
the  family  is  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief,  and 
would,  such  relief  interfere  with  the  sendinq  of 
a  child  to  the  industrial  or  reformatory  schooll 

Answer  III. — There  is  no  record  as  to  whether  any 
of  the  families  from  which  children  are  sent  to  indus- 
trial schools  are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief.  No 
inquiry  is  made  by  the  Council  upon  this  point,  and 
the  fact  of  such  relief  being  granted  would  not  dis- 
qualify a  child  for  admission  to  an  industrial  school. 

Reformatory  cases  do  not  at  present  come  within 
the  ccgnisance  of  the  Council  until  after  committal. 

429.— IX. 


iLHtrial 
')ol  cases 
I  Poor 
!  Relief. 


Question  IV .—What  is  the  procedure  as  to  contribu- 
tions to  each  of  the  various  kinds  of  school,  and 
to  what  extent  are  contributions  actually  re- 
ceived ? 

Answer  IV. — Parental  contributions  towards  the  Contri- 
maintenance  of  children  committed  to  reformatory  butiona. 
or  industrial  schools  ai-e  fixed  by  magistrates  either  at 
the  time  the  child  is  ^ent  thither  or  at  a  later  date. 
The  maximum  is  fixed  by  the  Reformatoiy  or  the  Indus- 
trial Schools  Act  respectively  at  5s.  a  week,  but  it 
is  very  I'arely  that  an  order  for  the  full  amount  is 
made.  The  amounts  are  collected  by  the  agents  of 
thi  Inspector  of  Industrial  Schools,  and'  go  to  the 
relief  of  the  Treasury  contribution.  From  the  report 
of  the  Inspector  of  Industrial  Schools  it  appears  that 
the  sum  collected  amounts  to  about  £1  14s.  per  head 
in  reformatory  cases,  and  about  £1  5s.  in  industrial 
school  cases,  but  it  is  not  known  what  proportion  this 
bears  to  the  .amount  ordered.  The  prosecutions  are 
instituted  by  officers  of  the  Government,  who  alone 
could  furnish  this  information. 

With  regard  to  day  industrial  schools,  the  parental 
contributions  in  "  committed "  cases  may  be  a  sum 
of  not  exceeding,  2s.  a  week,  and  for  "  voluntary " 
cases  the  minimum  payment  per  week  is  fixed  at  Is. 
The  parental  contributions  are  fixed  by  the  magis- 
trate at  the  time  of  making,  the  order  in  "com- 
mitted "  cases,  and  are  collected  and  retained  by  the 
local  authority. 

A  sum  of  £3,201  was  obtained  from  the  parents  of 
3,284  children  in  attendance  at  the  day  industrial 
schools  throughout  the  country  during  the  year  1906, 
giving  an  average  of  about  £1  per  head.  The  amount 
collected  from  the  parents  of  children  at  the  Council's 
day  industrial  schools  during  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1907,  was  £410  16s.  Id.,  or  a  sum  of  £1  18s.  7d.  per  head 
on  the  average  number  maintained. 

Question  V. — Is  there  any  connection,  co-operation,  or 
overlapping  between  the  ad7ninistration  of  the 
Industrial  and  Beformatory  Schools  Acts  and 
that  of  the  Poor  Law? 

Answer  V. — There  is  at  present  no  co-operation 
between  the  Council  as  Education  Authority  anil  the 
Boards  of  Guardians,  but  concerted  action  between 
those  bodies  would  undoubtedly  result  in  a  much  more 
efficient  and  more  economical  system  of  working. 

The  Chairmian  of  the  Special  Schools  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Council  (Major  Skinner)  in  the  course  of  certain 
evidence  (see  ApjKndix  No.  LXXI V.)  which  has  been 
deposited  with  the  Commission,  submits  a  statement 
with  regard  to  cases  of  children,  who,  having  been  dealt 
with  in  some  form  or  other  by  the  Poor  Law  Authorities, 
afterwards  come  before  the  Special  Schools  Sub- 
Committee  on  being  charged  at  a  police  court  with  an 
offence  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  The  list 
shows  that  during  a  period  of  twelve  months  113  cases 
were  so  charged,  and  that  in  94  ca^es  it  was  necessary 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  children  to  commit 
them  to  industrial  schools. 

Question  VI.- — Would  it  he  possible  for  the  Poor  Law 
Authority  to  make  use  of  the  day  or  residential 
industrial  schools  for  any  of  tlie  children  relieved 
from  the  Poor  Rates,  bearing  in  mind  the  possi- 
bility of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  parent? 

Answer  VI. — Under  the  existing  law  it  would  only 
be  possible  for  a  Poor  Law  Authority  to  make  use  of 
an  industrial  school  in  the  cases  of  refractory  childi-en 
in  workhouse  schools,  or  where  a  parent  of  children  in 
such  schools  had  been  convicted.  In  the  event,  how- 
ever, of  the  law  being  amended  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  or  disadvantage  in  amalgamating  the  two 
classes  of  schools  and  placing  them  under  one  Autho- 
rity. In  the  case  of  day  industrial  schools  there  would 
probably  be  no  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 
Inasmuch  as  the  children  would)  be  returned  to  their 
homes  at  night.  In  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  such  an 
arrangement  is  now  in  successful  operation.  The 
children  who  would  be  sent  to  the  residential  schools 
would  be  either  those  who  had  no  parents  or  those 
whose  parents  were  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  In  the 
first  class  of  cases  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  diffi- 
culty, and  in  the  second  <lass  it  is  suggested  that 
objection  would  be  taken  only  in  a  very  small  number 
of  cases.  This  prejudice  might  be  altogether  removed 
by  altering  the  title  of  the  schools. 

6  I 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MAJOR  C.  L.  A.  SKINNER,  OF  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


Charles  Lancelot  Andrewes  Slcinner  will  state  that : 

1.  He  is  a  member  of  the  London  County  Council  and 
chairman  of  the  Special  Schools  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  Council.  He  is  authorised 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  Council,  dated  July  16th,  1907,  and  January 
21st,  1908. 

2.  The  Special  Schools  Sub-Committee  of  the  Education 
Committee  has  the  immediate  control  of  the  nine  industrial 
schools  belonging  to  the  Council.  These  schools  are 
Bruaswick  Road,  Drury  Lane  and  Ponton  Road  Day 
Industrial  Schools,  Gordon  House  Girls'  Home,  Home 
for  Little  Boys,  Highbury  and  Upton  House  Truant 
Schools,  and  Feltham  and  Mayford  Industrial  Schools. 
The  Council  also  has  agreements  with  fifty-seven  industrial 
schools  throughout  the  country  for  the  reception  of  cases 
from  London.  The  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
schools  maintained  by  the  Council  is  about  £48,000  per 
annum,  and  in  connection  with  agreement  schools  about 
£36,500  per  annum.  A  section  of  the  Committee  (of 
which  witness  is  also  the  chairman)  meets  at  the  Education 
Offices  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  cases 
of  children  charged  before  the  Metropolitan  Police  Magis- 
trates with  offences  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts. 
The  particulars  presented  to  the  Committee  concerning 
these  cases  give  full  information  with  regard  to  the  chil- 
dren and  their  parents. 

3.  From  these  particulars  it  appears  that  the  parents 
of  many  of  the  children  are  thriftless,  vagrant  or  dis- 
solute persons  who  frequent  workhouses  and  casual 
wards,  and  who  are  unfit  to  have  the  custody  of  children. 
Some  of  the  parents  are  from  time  to  time  committed 
to  prison  for  varying  terms.  While  the  parents  are  in 
prison  or  are  the  inmates  of  workhouses  the  children  are 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians,  and 
are  usually  sent  to  the  parish  schools  ;  but  when  the 
pirents  are  discharged  from  prison,  or  when  they  choose 
to  leave  the  workhouse,  they  have  the  power  to  claim 
their  children,  who  are  thereupon  removed  from  the 
care  of  the  guardians  and  are  again  subjected  to  evil 
influences  and  degrading  surroundings.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  children  are  deserted  by  their  parents,  and 
in  such  cases  the  guardians  endeavour  to  trace  them 
with  the  object  of  compelling  them  to  resume  the  custody 
of  their  children.  Only  in  cases  where  the  children  are 
orphans,  or  where  the  parents  remain  continuously  in 
the  workhouse,  or  where  the  guardians  are  unable  to 
trace  the  parents,  do  the  children  remain  permanently 
under  the  care  of  the  guardians. 

4.  Under  Section  1  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899,  the 
guardians  have  power  to  adopt  children  maintained  by 
them  under  the  following  circumstances  until  such  chil- 
dren reach  the  age  of  eighteen  years  : — 

{a)  Where  the  child  has  been  deserted  by  its 
parent. 

(b)  Where  the  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  by 
reason  of  mental  deficiency,  or  of  vicious  habits  or 
mode  of  life,  a  parent  of  the  child  is  unfit  to  have 
control  of  it. 

(c)  Where  a  parent  is  unable  to  perform  his  or 
her  parental  duties  by  reason  of  being  under  sen- 
tence of  penal  servitude  or  of  being  detained  under 
the  Inebriates  Act,  1898. 

(d)  Where  a  parent  of  the  child  has  been  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  respect  of  anj'  offence  against 
any  of  his  or  her  children. 

(e)  Where  a  parent  of  the  child  is  permanently 
bedridden  or  disabled,  and  is  the  inmate  of  a  work- 
house and  consents  to  such  adoption  ;  or 

(/)  Where  both  the  parents,  or  in  the  case  of  an 
illegitimate  child,  the  mother  of  the  child,  are  or  is 
dead. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  Council  that  guardians  are 
in  most  cases  reluctant  to  put  into  force  their  powers 
of  adoption  under  this  section,  presumably  on  account 
of  the  cost. 


5.  When  children  are  removed  by  their  parents  from 
the  care  of  the  guardians  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
parents  have  no  homes,  or  are  habitual  beggars.  In  such 
cases  the  children  often  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police, 
and  are  charged  with  wandering  without  any  home  or 
settled  place  of  abode  or  proper  guardianship.  In  other 
cases  the  parents  and  the  children  are  charged  with 
begging.  When  this  happens  the  cases  of  the  children 
are  referred  to  the  Council's  officers  by  the  police  and 
they  then  come  before  the  Industrial  Schools  Cases  sec- 
tion of  the  Special  Schools  Sub-Committee,  who,  inorder  to 
save  them,  frequently  suggest  that  the  children  shall  be 
sent  to  industrial  schools.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance 
for  a  long  period  is,  therefore,  mainly  borne  by  the  Coimcil, 
and  considerable  expenditure  falls  upon  the  education 
rate  on  account  of  children  who,  in  many  instances,  are 
not  London  children. 

6.  A  statement  of  the  cases  of  this  nature  which  have, 
during  a  period  of  twelve  months,  come  before  the  Special 
SchDols  Sub-Committee  is  submitted  in  the  Appendix 
(see  App.  No.  LXXIV.  {A.)),  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  future  of  the  children  they  have, 
in  many  cases,  been  committed  to  industrial  schools,  and 
that  in  numerous  instances,  two,  three,  and  even  four 
members  of  one  family  have  been  dealt  with  in  this  way. 

7.  In  addition,  moreover,  to  the  children  who  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  or  the  Council's  officers,  it 
is  evident  that  there  are  many  others  who  escape  the 
vigilance  of  both,  chiefly  because  their  parents  are  con- 
stantly moving  from  one  common  lodging-house  or  free 
shelter  to  another,  or,  without  committing  any  offence 
which  causes  them  to  be  taken  into  custody,  are  in  and 
out  of  the  workhouse.  For  such  children  there  is 
no  hope  of  any  other  career  than  that  of  vagrancy  or 
criminality. 

8.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  all  children  who  are 
without  proper  guardianship  should,  immediately  they 
fall  for  the  first  time  into  the  hands  of  the  guardians, 
be  rescued  from  their  evil  surroundings  and  be  dealt 
with  in  such  a  way  as  will  ensure  their  being  educated 
and  trained  to  become  self-supporting  and  respectable 
citizens.  As,  however,  the  children  are  in  many  cases 
not  permanently  resident  in  the  district  in  which  the 
workhouse  is  situated,  it  is  felt  that  it  is  inequitable  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining,  educating  and  training  them 
for  a  number  of  years  should  fall  upon  the  local  authority 
of  that  district. 

9.  In  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Vagrancy  issued  in  1906  the  subject  of  vagrant  children 
is  dealt  with.  In  Chapter  XVIII.,  Paragraph  414,  it 
is  stated,  with  reference  to  the  powers  of  adoption  pos- 
sessed by  the  guardians  imder  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899  : — 

"  If  the  guardians  take  action  the  child  must  be 
maintained  by  them,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not. 
willing  to  throw  upon  the  rates  of  their  union  the 
burden  of  the  maintenance  and  education  of  children 
who  are  not  settled  there  nor  to  go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  which  would  be  involved  in  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  their  place  of  settlement." 

The  Report  goes  on  to  state  (Paragraph  415)  that  it 
is  very  desirable  that  boards  of  guardians  should  exercise 
their  powers  of  adoption  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  of 
1899,  but  that  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  them 
to  assume,  in  all  casss,  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
children  not  belonging  to  their  union.  A  suggestion  is 
made  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  coxmty  council 
to  make  a  contribution  from  the  county  rate  towards 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  a  vagrant  child  who  may 
be  adopted  by  a  board  of  guardians. 

10.  In  Paragraph  419  of  the  Report  the  Committee 
call  attention  to  the  excellent  results  to  children  of  that 
class  from  training  in  an  industrial  school,  and  add,  "  We 
feel  strongly  that  so  far  as  possible  use  should  be  made 
of  industrial  schools  for  dealing  with  vagrant  children 
who,  from  their  previous  surroundings,  need  training 
of  a  correctional  nature." 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXIV.— Continued. 


11.  Paragraph  421  quotes  Section  13  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1876,  which  deals  with  the  duty  of  a 
local  authority  to  take  proceedings  under  that  Act  or 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  and  states  that,  "  Diffi- 
culty here  has  arisen  from  the  proviso,  which  leaves  it 
in  the  discretion  of  the  local  education  authority  to  take 
proceedings  or  not,  as  they  may  think  proper.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  section  has  been  used  to  any  extent 
in  the  case  of  vagrant  children  on  account  of  the  ob- 
jection to  putting  the  cost  on  a  small  area,  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  if  it  were  acted  on  it  would  afford  ample  means 
for  securing  control  of  all  children  passing  through  a 
district  who  are  not  receiving  proper  education." 

12.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Report  (428) 
states  that  "  Where  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child 
is  dealt  with  as  an  habitual  vagrant  there  should  be 
power  to  the  court  to  order  the  child  to  be  sent  to  an 
industrial  school  or  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  other  way 
as  may  seem  expedient." 

13.  Arising  out  of  this  Report  a  Bill  (entitled  the 
Vagrant  Children  Bill)  was  introduced  into  Parliament 
in  the  session  of  1906.  The  Bill  did  not  follow  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Vagrancy  as  to  committing  vagrant  children  to  industrial 
schools,  but  provided  that  such  children  should  be  com- 
mitted on  a  magistrate's  order  to  the  workhouse,  and 
if  the  guardians  so  desired  they  might  adopt  them  under 
the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899.  The  cost  of  maintenance, 
so  far  as  it  was  not  paid  by  the  parent,  was  to  be  repaid 
to  the  guardians  out  of  the  county  rate  by  the  county 
council  of  the  county  in  which  the  union  was  situate. 
This  did  not,  however,  appear  to  the  Council  to  be  an 
equitable  arrangement,  as  they  were  of  opinion  that  if 
it  was  decided  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  should  be 
a  local  burden  it  should  be  borne  by  the  body  dealing 
■with  the  children.  In  the  cases  of  children  sent  to  in- 
dustrial schools  at  the  instance  of  county  councils  as 
local  education  authorities  the  cost  is  borne  partly  by 
them  and  partly  by  the  Treasury.  Having  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  fact  that  the  children  in  question  are 
vagrants  without  any  settled  place  of  abode,  the  Council 
was  of  opinion  that  the  charge  should  not  be  local,  but 
national,  and  that  a  local  charge  in  these  cases  would 
constitute  a  potent  and  effective  influence  against  any 
action.  The  Bill  further  proposed  that  action  should 
be  permissive  ;  but  the  Council  was  of  opinion  that  in 
order  to  be  effective,  particularly  if  maintenance  was 


to  be  a  local  charge,  action  should  be  compulsory.  It 
was  intended  to  take  steps  to  secure  the  amendment 
of  the  Bill  in  the  direction  indicated,  but  before  this 
could  be  done  the  Bill  was  withdrawn. 

14.  Witness  is  of  opinion  that  in  any  legislation  affect- 
ing this  matter  provision  should  be  made  that  in  all 
cases  where  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  whose 
parents  are  apparently  of  vagrant  or  dissolute  or  criminal 
habits,  are  admitted  to  workhouses,  casual  wards,  free 
shelters,  or  common  lodging-houses,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  workhouse,  casual  ward, 
shelter  or  lodging-house  to  send  to  the  police,  or  to  the 
local  education  authority,  an  immediate  notification  of 
such  cases,  and  that  upon  such  notification  being  received 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  police  or  of  the  education 
authority,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  at  once  take  steps  to 
charge  such  children  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts. 

15.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  amend  Section 
14  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  so  as  to  include 
the  description  of  children  mentioned  in  Paragraph  14. 
In  such  cases  the  charge  should  not  be  a  local  but  a 
national  one.  In  any  legislation,  however,  it  should  be 
clearly  defined  what  cases  are  to  be  dealt  with  under 
the  Poor  Law  Acts,  and  what  cases  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Acts.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  attitude  of 
magistrates  and  the  strong  objection  in  some  quarters 
to  any  action  which  may  tend  to  relieve  parents  of  the 
care  of  their  children  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

16.  Prompt  action  would  in  such  cases  be  necessary, 
as  otherwise  the  children  would  be  removed  before  action 
could  be  taken.  So  far  as  London  is  concerned,  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  Council  has  recently  been 
entrusted  by  the  Council  with  the  duty  of  putting  in 
force  the  by-laws  relating  to  the  Employment  of  Children 
Act,  1903.  This  would  necessitate  some  of  the  Council's 
officers  being  on  duty  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at 
night,  and  it  would  probably  be  possible  for  such  officers 
to  visit  the  workhouses  and  other  institutions  previously 
mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as 
to  vagrant  children,  and  of  taking  action  with  the  object 
of  securing  their  detention  in  a  remand  home  pending 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  circumstances  of  the  parents 
are  such  as  would  render  it  necessary  to  commit  the 
children  to  industrial  schools. 

January  22nd,  1908.  J 
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Statement  giving  particulars  of  Cases  brought  before  the  Cases  Section  of  the  Special  Schools  Sub -Committee,  from 
November,  1906,  to  November,  1907,  where  Children  have  previously  been  in  Workhouses  or  Parish  Schools : — 


lldentifi- 
'  cation 
Number. 

Initial  of  sur- 
name and 
Christian  name. 

Age. 

Charge. 

Particulars  of  Home,  Parentage,  etc. 

Additional 
particulars. 

Action  taken  by 
County  Council. 

70,238 
70,239 

E.,  Susan 

E.,  Jos.  Edwil. 

iOtV 

Wandering, 
etc. 

Do. 

1 

No  home  for  months.    Parents  tramps. 

Children  sent  in  public -liouses  with 
■    shoe-laces    for    the    purpose  of 

begging.     Sleeping  in  casual  wards, 

shelters,  etc. 

Sleeping  in  casual 
wards,  etc. 

J 
1 

ScHt  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

70,250 
(  70,251 

S.,  Charlotte 
Louisa. 

S.,  Maud  Rose 

8 

7iv 

Do. 
Do. 

No  home.  Father  deserted  family  about 
two  years  ago.    Mother  living  with 
a  man.    Both  imprisoned  for  neg- 
lecting the  children.      Woman  a 
'    prostitute,  and  had  been  soliciting 
for  some   time  past.      When  in 
workhouse  both  man  and  woman 
were  found  to  be  suflering  from 
syjjhilis. 

Family  have  been 
in  and  out  of 
workhouse. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
\    trial  school. 

70,252 
70,253 
70,254 
70,292 

G.,  Frederick.. 
G.,  Sarah  Ann 
G.,  Frank 
J.,  Harry 

131% 
10i\ 

»A 

9iV 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

1 
1 

No   home.      Parents    and  children 
tramp  country  in  summer  and  re- 
'    main  in  workhouse  during  winter. 
Charged  with  wandering  by  Rescue 
Officer. 

No  home.    Has  been  in  workhouses, 
casual  wards  and  shelters  for  weeks 
past :  destitute.     Father  has  tried 
several    charitable    institutions  to 
help  boy,  but  unsuccessfully. 

Family  in  the 
workhouse  in 
the  winter. 

Family  have  been 
in  workhouses 
and  casual 
wards. 

(  Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

^  Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

1  Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 
Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

70,313 

J.,  Elizabeth  .. 

E.  E.  Act, 
1876. 

A  bad  girl  and  a  truant.    No  father. 
Education  Act  case  (truancy). 

Girl  has  three 
sisters  in  parish 
schools  (Leyton- 
stone). 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

70,314 

D.,  Jeremiah  . . 

Do. 

A  confirmed  truant ;  now  absconded 
with  Iiis  brother,  aged  nine  years. 
Has  been  brought    home  by  the 
police  from  Peterborough,  Dunmow, 
Chelmsford,  Epping,  and  St.  Pancras 
Unions.      A     chronic     wanderer  ; 
quite    beyond    control.  Parents 
character  fair.    Education  Act  case 
(truancy). 

Boy  is  constantly 
in  the  hands  of 
the  Guardians. 

Now  absconded  ; 
whereabouts 
unknown. 

70,317 

M.,  John 

12i\ 

Found  des- 
titute. 

No  home.    Boy  recently  came  out  of 
Leytonstone  parish  schools.  Mother 
went    to    live    with  a  man  and 
deserted  boy,  who  was  left  with  a 
Mrs.     B.      This    person  pawned 
his  boots  and  clothes  and  turned 
him    out.     Mother    drinks.  No 
father. 

Boy  has  been  in 
parish  school. 

Discharged  and 
sent  to  work- 
house. 

70,420 

E.,  Henry 

Wandering, 
etc. 

Father  has  had  no  fixed  home  since 
bis  wife  died,  11  years  ago.  Boy 
left  with  aunts,  but  turned  out  as 
father  did  nothing  for  him.  Has 
been  in  Dr.  Barnardo's  Home,  St. 
Vincent  s   Home,  and    the  North 
Hyde  parish  scliool.       Living  in 
common     lodging  -  house  when 
charged. 

Boy  has  been  in 
parish  school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial schooL 

70,421 

K.,  Geo.  Hy.  . . 

Do. 

No  fixed  home  for  three  years.  The 
family  have  been  several  times  in 
Paddington  Workjiouse.  Mother 
convicted  many  times  for  drunken- 
ness and  assault.    Stepfallier  also 
convicted.      He  is  now  in  Kackham 
Street  Infirmary. 

Family  several 
times  in  work- 
house. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

70,422 

F.,  Albert 

lli'^ 

Do. 

Family  had  been  sleeping  in  streets 
for  a  week  because  when  at  work- 
hous-e  stepmother  refused  to  have 
lier  hair  cut  for  cleansing  purposes 
and  took  her  discharge. 

Family  had  been 
in  workhouse, 
but  left  for 
reason  given. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial scliooL 

70,426 

J.,  Sidney 
Arthur  Thos. 

12A 

Being  beyond 
control. 

Boy  was  in  parish  schools,  but  was 
taken  out  by  mother  and  another 
child  sent  in  his  place.     Boy  now 
beyond    control,    of   dirty  habits, 
and  plays  truant.     Mother  a  weak, 
delicate  woman.     Father  deserted 
family. 

Boy  has  been  in 
parish  schools. 

Sent  to  an  in  'us- 
trial  school. 
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Identifi- 
cation 
Number.  < 

Initial  of  sur- 
name and 
]7hristian  name. 

Age. 

Charge. 

Particulars  of  Home,  Parentage,  etc. 

Additional 
particulars. 

j 

Action  taken  byi 
County  Council.j 

70,437 

70,438 

McN.,  Edith  .. 
McN.,  Caroline 
McN.,  Henry  •  • 

7 

0 

Wandering, 
etc. 

Do. 

JJO. 

,  Seen  standing  at  Hyde  Park  Corner 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting   alms,    but    not  actually 
\    begging.    The  money  received  was 
/    taken  by  the  parents,  who  stated 
that  they  had  no  home  and  that 
they  had  been  sleeping  in  casual 
wards  and  in  the  workhouse. 

Family    had  been 
sleeping    in  the 
workhouse  and 
casual  wards. 

/Sent  to  an  indu 
trial  school. 

'  Sent  to  an  indu; 
\      trial  school. 

I  Ordered  to  care  ( i 
\  N.S.P.C.C. 

70,445 

K.,Wm.Albert 

Do. 

No  home.    Was  wandering  at  Sii'dar 
Road  in  company  «ith  father,  who 
has    been    tramping   the  country 
with  the  boy,   sleeping  in  casual 
wards  and  common  lodging  houses. 
Mother  dead. 

Father    and  boy 
have  been  sleep- 
ing   in  casual 
wards. 

Sent  to  an  induf 
trial  school.  1 

70,462 
70,463 

H. ,  Richard    . . 
H.,  Minnie 

Do. 
Do. 

Family  ejected  for  non-payment  of 
rent.  Children  taken  to  workhouse 
by  police — stayed  there  during  con- 

)  tinenient  of  motlier — discharged,  and 
now  sleep  in  a  wash-house.  Man 
and  woman  botli  diink  and  inquiries 

'     p  ove  that  woman  is  immoral. 

Family  have  been 
in  workhouse. 

/  Sent  to  an  indadR 
trial  school.  iQ 

\  H 

Sent  to  an  indual 
\    trial  school.  1 

7ft  471 

JLj.  ,   »V  111-  UOIIU  •  • 

Or? 

1876. 

iv  case  ui  gicdu  neglect,     ijoy  diax^c'-i 
with    otiier  children  last  March, 
when  a  girl  was  sent  to  an  industrial 
school  and  the  boy  to  the  work- 
house— since  taken  out.  Mother 
ftrange   in  manner    and  violent. 
Father    drunkard,     recently  im- 
prisoned for  drunkenness.  Educa- 
tion Act  case  (truancy). 

Boy  has  been  in 
workhouse. 

trial  school.  1 

/u,4ai 

ej.  ,  Jtvicnaro.    . . 

Wandering, 
etc. 

No  home.     Boy  previously  charged 
with  stealing  and  biiched.  Again 
charged  with  wandering,  etc.,  and 
discharged  to  workhouse,  thence 
sent  to    parish    schools.  Father 
summoned  and  sent  to  prison  for 
one  month — on    another  occasion 
for  three    months— for  desertion. 
A  drunkard.    Mother  dead. 

Boy  has  been  in 
the  workhouse 
and  parish  school. 

Sent  to  an  indus 
trial  school. 

ii 

70,494 

0. ,  Richard    . . 

E.E.  Act, 

lo/D. 

On    a    previous    occasion    boy  was 
charged  with  wandering  and  sent 
to  workhouse  as  destitute  with  an 
order  to  notify  N.S.P.C.C.  of  case. 
Mother  summoned,  but  remanded 
for  inquiries  into  her  mental  con- 
dition.   Father  decent  man.  Lad 
uses  very  bad  language  and  was 
in  a  filthy  condition.  Education 
Act  case  (truancy). 

Boy  has  been  in 
the  workhouse. 

Sent  to  an  indus 
trial  school. 

70,495 
70,496 

McC,orC.,  Geo, 

McC.  or  C,  Mar- 
garet May. 

"it 

Wandering, 
&c. 

Do. 

\  Children  illegitimate.  Man  with  whom 
mother  is  cohabiting  at  present  un- 
dergoing sentence  of  five  years'  im- 
prisonment for  burglary.  Previous 

\    sentences  of  three  years,  21  months 

(  and  several  minor  terms.  Children 
were  in  St.  Luke's  Workhouse,  but 
mother  had  to  take  them  out  as  she 
declined  to    go  in  herself.  Her 

/     character  is  bad. 

Children  were  in 
workhouse. 

/  Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
y    trial  school. 

70,574 

H.,  Violet  Maud 

Begging 

No  home.    Father  deserted  family ; 
mother    lived   with   various  men. 
Children  were  found  in  company  of 
mother  begging  under  pretext  of 
selling  matches. 

Children  were 
until  recently  in 
parish  schools. 

bent  to  an  luuuo 
trial  school. 

70,592 

C,  Ernest 

Do. 

Father  no  work.      In  and  out  of 
workhouse  live  or  six  times. 

Family  have  been 
in    and   out  of 
workhouse. 

Discharged. 

70,676 

B.,  Dorothy  .. 

I.S.  Act 
Amendment 
Act,  1880. 

Mother  a  single  woman  and  a  prosti- 
tute— cohabiting  with  a  man  named 
S.      In    December,    1905,  when 
this  woman  was  in  the  workhouse, 
a  girl  was  charged  with  living  with 
prostitutes  and  sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

Mother    and  girl 
have    been  in 
workhouse. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

70,762 

L.,  James 

Begging 

Begging  from  door  to  door  and  offer- 
ing boot-laces  for  sale,  also  begging 
in  public-houses.     Fttther  deserted 
family.      Mother  and  children  in 

Mother  and 
children  in  and 
out  of  workhouse. 

Discharged. 

1 

and  out  of  workhouse. 
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entifi' 

ation 

smber. 

Initial  of  sur- 
name and 
Christian  name. 

Age. 

Charge. 

Particulars  of  Home,  Parentage,  etc. 

Additional 
particulars. 

Action  taken  by 
County  Council. 

R.,  Harold  .. 

11 

Wandering, 
etc. 

No  fixed  home.      Mother  a  single 
woman,    living    in  casual  wards, 
shelters     and     common  lodging- 
honsps.       Whereabouts    of  boy's 
father  unknown. 

Mother    and  boy 
have  been  sleeping 
in  casual  wards. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

0,785 

R.,  Rose 

12tV 

Do. 

No  fixed  h-  me.    Mother  in  and  out  of 
worK house  for  some  time.  Deserted 
by  second  husband. 

Mother  and  girl 
in  and  out  of 
workhouse. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

^,828 

C,  William  .. 

Do. 

Found  wandei  ing  in  Farringdon  Street. 
Had  l)een  selling  papers.  Recently 
i.d,iiie    ouc  oi   pansn   schools,  his 
mother  having  married  a  second 
time. 

Boy  has  been  in 
parish  school. 

Discharged. 

0,833 

B.  or  T.,  Wm.  . 

9iV 

Begging 

No  home.     Begging  with  mother  at 
I'ulliam.    Parents  have  l)eon  lead- 
ing a  vagrant  life  for  past  three 
yeais,   living  in  con'mon  lodging- 
houses  and  freiuently  in  and  out 
of  the  workhouse. 

Family  in  and  out 
of  workhouse. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

•0,884 

N.  orC, 
Gertrude. 

Wandering, 
etc. 

No  home  for  three  years.  Found 
with    parents    at    Notting  Dale. 
Slept  previous  night  in  Kensington 
Casual  Ward.    Tramping  country. 

Family  had  been 
sleeping  in 
casual  wards. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

r0,946 

r.  or  r .,  onar- 
lotte  Kosina 

10  * 

I.    S.  Act 
Amend- 
ment  Act, 
1880. 

Mother    charged     with  soliciting 
(2.3.07)  and  remanded  for  a  week. 
The  girl  was  sent  to  the  workhouse. 
Upon  the  remand  the  mother  was 
fined     20s.     or     fourteen  days. 
Alleged  in  evidence  that  girl  was 
used  bj^  mother  as  a  decoy.  The 
woman  s  husband  has  been  living  on 
her  immoral  earnings.    Girl  charged 
by  direction  of  magistrate. 

Girl  has  been  in 
workhouse. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

70,979 

70,980 

E.,  Dorothy 
Maud 

J.,  Wm.  Henry 

9A 
7tV 

Wandering, 
etc. 

Do. 

\ 

Reputed  father  undergo'ng  three 
months'  impiisonment  for  desert- 
ing Lis  family.  Mother  and  chil- 
^  dren  were  in  the  workhouse  but 
took  their  discharge.  Although 
quite  destitute  mother  refuses  to 
again  apply  to  the  Guardians. 

Do.,  do.  (same  family,  except  that 
chilu  is  legitimate) 

Mother  and  chil- 
dren have  been 
in  workhouse. 

) 

f  Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
^    trial  school. 

71,007 

S. ,  Benjamin  . . 

ISr^ 

Do. 

No  home.    Father  was  in  Padding- 
ton     Infirmary    for    two  years. 
When  he  took  his  discharge  boy 
was  allowerj  to  remain  in  Ashford 
Parish  School  until  father  found 
work  and  made  a  home.    He  made 
no  efiort  to  do  either  and  had  to 
take  boy  out.    Been   sleeping  in 
common  lodging-houses  and  stables. 
Mother  dead. 

Father  has  been 
in  the  infirmary 
and  the  boy  in 
a  parish  school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

71,047 
71,050 

C.,  James 
Arthur. 

C,  Rose  Maud . . 

irk 

lU 

Do 

No  home.    Found  wandering  about 
with  mother  and  a  partially  para- 
lysed   man.    Tramp    country  in 
y    sunimei.     Go  into   workhouse  in 
winter.     Whereabouts   of  father 
unknown.    Boy's  sister  said  to  be 
child  of  paralysed  man. 

Family  go  into 
the  workhouse 
in  the  winter. 

) 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
,    trial  school. 

71,056 

F.,  Florence 

13 

Do. 

Found  selling  hearthstone  from  door 
to  door,  mother  following  to  receive 
money.     Discharged    from  work- 
house  March,  1906.    Mother  and 
girl  living  in  an  empty  room.  In 
and    out    of   workhouse  thirteen 
times  since  October,  1905.  Father 
out  of  work. 

Mother  and  girl 
in  and  out  of 
workhouse. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

-71,151 

H.,  Ernest 
Arthur, 

lOA 

Wandering, 
etc. 

No    home.     Found    in  a  common 
lodging  -  house.       Mother  dead. 
Father    and    hoy    frequently  in 
workhouse.     Father  lives  with  a 
Mrs.  McK.  when  she  is  out  of  the 
workhouse. 

Father  and  boy 
in  and  out  of  the 
workhouse. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial sc'  ool. 

71,182 

S.,  Elizabeth 
Mary 

13A 

Being  beyonc 
control. 

Mother  keeps  a  general  shop ;  girl 
constantly  robs  her.    She  was  in  the 
parish  schools  at  Farnhani  for  nine 
years.   Father  dead,  moiher  married 
again. 

Girl  has  been  in 
parish  school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 
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Identifi- 
cation 
Number. 

Initial  of  sur- 
name and 
Christian  name. 

Age. 

Charge. 

Particulars  of  Home,  Parentage,  etc. 

Additional 
particulars. 

71,212 
71,213 
71,214 

F.,  Annie 

F.,  Lawrence  . 

F.,  Wm. 

•  7x\ 
5 

Wandering, 
etc. 
Do. 

Do. 

\  No  home  for  twelve  months  except 
]     common    lodging  houses.  Father 
V    dead.    Mother  a  drunken,  worthless 
1     woman,  constantly  in  and  out  of 
the  workhouse,  dragging  children 
/     with  her.  Threatened  by  N.S.  P.  C.C. 

Mother  and  child- 
ren in  and  out 
of  workhouse. 

71,248 
71,249 

V.,Tlios.  Frank 
lin. 

v.,  Clara  Isa 
bella. 

6 
4 

Do. 
Do. 

\  Wandering    with     sister.  Parents 
1     ejected    from    rooms.     Father  in 
[    custody  for  fraud.    Mother  an  in- 
/    valid  in  Bethnal  Green  Infirtnary. 

Children    have    been    in  Betanal 
1     Green  Parish  Schools. 

Children  have 
been    in  parish 
schools.  Mother 
in  infirmary. 

71,262 

N.,  Tlios. 

Begging     . . 

Begging     with     parents.  Parents 
charged  with  causing  to  beg.  No 
home  for  years,  tramping  country. 
Child  born  in  workhouse. 

Child      born  in 
workhouse. 

71,300 

K.,  J  no.  Peter. . 

11 

Being  beyonri 
control. 

Repeatedly  runs  from  home.  Mother 
stated  to  be  an  immoral  woman. 
Boy  for  a  time  in  parish  school 
from  which  he  ran  away.    A  con- 
firmed truant  and  beyond  control 

Boy  was  in  parish 
school  from 
which     he  ab- 
sconded. 

71,307 

T.,  Alf  

12A 

Begging    . . 
Do. 

\  No  home.  Mother  said  to  be  living 
with  a  man  not  her  husband. 
Father   of  children   charged  with 

I     disorderly   conduct    and    sent  to 

/  prison  for  seven  days.  Been  in 
workhouse  six  times  during  the  last 
six  months.     Children   have  been 

J     sheltered  by  grandparents. 

Family  in  and  out 
of  workhouse. 

71,313 

A.,  Arthur  Geo. 

Wandering, 
etc. 

Mother   cohabited    for  many  years 
with  a  man  who  deserted  her  a 
month    ago    (22.4.07).       Rent  in 
arrears,  furniture  sold,  now  shelter- 
ing with  friends.    Spent  one  night 
in  the  workhouse.    Boy  truant  and 
beyond  control. 

Family    in  work- 
house (one  night 
only). 

71,315 

A.  or  P.,  Violet 
Lousia. 

Do. 

Formerly  in  Gordon  road  Workhouse, 
since    30.10.06     (eleven  months). 
Mother  came  out  recently  with  the 
child.    She  drinks.    Has  again  gone 
into  the  workhouse.    Child  illegiti- 
mate. 

Family  have  been 
in  workhouse. 

71,321 
71,322 

H.,  Walter  .. 
H.,  James 

4.\- 
6iV 

Do. 
Do. 

\  No    home.      Tramp    country  with 
parents,  sleeping  in  casual  wards 
and  common  lodging-houses. 

Family  have  been 
sleeping  in 
casual  wards. 

71,323 

H.,  Thos. 

9t\ 

Do. 

( 

71,324 

H.,  Emily 

lOiV 

Do. 

f 

71,408 

H.,Hy.  Jno.  .. 

E.  E.  Act, 
1876. 

Boy  goes  away  from  home  wandering. 
Gets  into  workhouse  and  is  brought 
home  by  police.    He  does  not  like 
school.       Case    of   neglect,  three 
children  in  one  small  bed.  Educa- 
tion Act  case  (truancy). 

Boy  has  been  in 
workhouse. 

71,433 

D.,  Arthur 

11 A 

Wandering, 
etc. 

\    Family  wretchedly  poor ;  recently 
came  out  of  workhouse.    Boy  bears 
indifferent  character  ;  twice  charged 
>      with  begijing  and  discharged. 

Family  have  been 
in  workhouse. 

( 

71,434 

D.,  Fdk. 

13f§ 

Do. 

T)it,fn  •  nnt.  Tin  r»rpvir»n<!  oliartyp 

Do. 

71,550 
71,551 

C. ,  Lilac 
C,  Kose 

9iV 
7iV 

Wandering, 
etc. 

\    No  home.    Whereabouts  of  father  un- 
known.    Mother    and  children 
S      been  tramping  counti  y,  sleeping  in 
1      fields    and   casual    wards.  Con- 
/      tinually  in  and  out  of  workhouse. 

Family  in  and  out  / 
of  workhouse. 
Sleep  in   casual  ( 
wards. 

71,570 

M.,Thos.  Jas... 

13iV 

E.  E.  Act, 
1876. 

T^'ahlipr  and  bov  Cflme  out  of  work- 

house  three  months  ago.  Father 
then  deserte  i  family.    Mother  only 
earns  few  shilling  weekly.  Home, 
one  kitchen,  very  poor  but  clean. 
Mother  and  five  children  all  sleep 
in  one  bed.    Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act  case  (truancy). 

Fiither    and  boy 
have     been  in 
woikhouse. 

Action  taken  by 
County  Council. 


Sent  to  an  Indus 
trial  school. 
)  Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

Sent  to  an  Indus 
trial  school. 

Discharged  to 
workhouse. 


Do. 


Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

Sent  to  an  indus-| 
trial  school. 


'  Sent  to  an  indus-i 
trial  school. 


Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 


Discharged  to 
Avorkhouse. 


/  Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 
Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 
Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 
Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 


Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 


^Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 


Sent  to  an  Indus- 
V    trial  school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 


HI 


9 

9 
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bntifi- 
|,tion 
limber. 

Initial  of  sur- 
name and 
Christian  name. 

Age. 

Charge. 

Particulars  of  Home,  Parentage,  etc. 

Additional 
particulars. 

Action  taken  by 
County  Council. 

,629 
,630 

S.,  Maria 
S.,  Ellen 

8iV 
511 

Wandering, 
etc. 

Do. 

'l  Children  found  at  midnight  in  a  filtiiy, 
verminous     condition.  Parents 
\    drunkards,  constantly  iti  and  out 
j     of     workhouse.        Two  children 
/     alreatly  in  industrial  schools. 

Family  in  and  out 
of  workhouse. 

( Sent  to  an  indus- 
1     trial  school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
\    trial  school. 

,694 

McC,  Annie  . . 

12/j 

Do. 

Girl  went  to  police  station  and  stated 
thather  father  had  ill-treated  her  and 
that  she  would  not  go  home.  Taken 
to  workhouse,  but  still  refused  to 
return  home  after  remaining  there 
a  day  or  two.  Then  discharged, 
but  as  she  still  refused  to  go  home 
the  magistrate  directed  her  to  be 
charged.  jSo  mother ;  father  a 
drunkard,  recently  charged  with 
disgusting  offences.  Considered 
unsafe  for  girl  to  be  with  him. 

Girl  has  been  in 
workhouse. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

1,704 

T.  orC,  Hy.  .. 

13 

E.  E.  Act, 
1876. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  cohabited  before 
marriage  and  two  children  were 
born  in  tiie  workhouse.  One  now 
sent  to  Feltham  and  this  boy  to 
Brunswick  Road.    Home  poor. 

Boy  born  in  work- 
house. 

Sent  to  a  day  in- 
dustrial school. 

1,713 

S. ,  Albeit 

11 

Wandering, 
etc. 

Boy  said  to  have  been  in  Hanwell 
Schools  since  he  was  four  years  of 
age.  Father  ai rested  in  April,  1905, 
at  instance  of  Guardians  ;  took  chil- 
dren out  of  workhouse  to  a  void  being 
sent  to  prison.  Boy  has  been  lin  ing 
with  aunt.  Father  lives  in  casual 
wards  and  common  lodging-houses. 

Boy   has  been  in 
Hanwell  Parish 
Schools.  Father 
lias  been  in 
casual  wards. 

Dis  charged  ta 
workhouse. 

1,718 

N.,  Joseph 

12iV 

Begging    . . 

Boy  a  truant.  Parents  are  drunkards 
and  tight  and  quarrel.  Boy 
pre\i()usly    charged    and    sent  to 

.....    _l  r   t             .  TT 

workliouse.    Home  very  poor. 

Boy  has   been  in 
workhouse. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

1,734 

S.,  Wm. 

Stealing 

Home  conditions  wretched.  Boy  has 
bad  companions ;  frequently  sleeps 
out.  When  arrested  was  dirty, 
verminous  and  almost  starving. 
Beyond  control.  Was  in  Gordon 
Road  Workhouse  two  years  ago. 
Certified  unfit  for  truant  school  in 
April  last  (consumption). 

Boy   has  been  in 
workhouse. 

Discharged  to  in- 
firmary. 

1,745 
1,746 

B. ,  John        . . 
B.,  Martha 

8 

Wan<lering, 
etc. 

Do. 

\  Father  ejected  from  home  four  weeks 
ago.    Came  out  of  workhouse  with 

1    children  three  months  ago.  Now 
•    sleeping  in  an  empty  kitclien.  Does 
little  or  no  work.     Wife  has  left 
him   several    times   to   live  with 

/    another  man. 

Father    and  chil- 
dren have  been 
in  workhouse. 

/  Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
\    trial  school. 

1,799 

C,  Wm. 

9 

Do. 

Boy  and  brother  illegitimate.  They 
are  tlie  children  of  mother's  present 
husband's  brother  with  whom  she 
lived  before  marriage.  B03'  con- 
tinufilly  runs  from  home  to  the 
Romford  Workhouse.    Home  poor. 

Boy  has   been  in 
workhouse. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

1,863 

S.,Alf.  Edwd... 

13A 

E.  E.  Act, 
1876. 

Parents  separated.  Boy  beyond 
mother's  control.  She  is  at  work 
all  day.  Headmaster  gives  boy  a 
fair  character.  He  was  in  New  ing- 
ton  Workhouse  seven  years  ago  for 
eight  weeks. 

Boy  has  been  in 
workhouse. 

Undisposed    of  ; 
truant  school 
named,  but  boy 
attending 
regularly.(Over 
age,  20.11.07.) 

1,961 
1,962 

F.,John 
F.,Fredk. 

m 

IItV 

Wandering,  I 
etc. 

Do. 

No  home.     Mother  a  single  woman. 
Father  of  children  has  deserted  her. 
Mother's  whereabouts  at  present  un- 
known, but  she  is  not  difficult  to 
j     find,  as  she  is  a  local  character,  and 
^     is  probably  looking  for  the  father 
of  the  children.    Mother  drags  the 
children  in  and  out  of  the  work- 
house.   Four  times  this  year  (until 
August,  1907) 

Mother  and  children 
in    and    out  of 
workhouse. 

r  Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

koi2 

P.,  Thomas     . . 

12A 

Do. 

Mother  dead.    Father  in  workhouse. 
Boy  absconded  from  parish  school. 
States  he  wants  to  go  on  a  ship. 
Guardians  M'ritten  to  on  5  9.07  and 
13.9.07.     Parent  declined  to  con- 
sent to  boy  going  on   board  the 
"  Exmouth."    Guardians  agree  that 
boy  should  be  sent  to  a  training  ship 
but  decline  to  make  any  payment 
towards  his  maintenance. 

Father    in  work- 
liouse.    Boy  an 
absconder  from  a 
parish  school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

4-2?.— !X. 
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Identifi- 
cation 
Number. 

Initial  of  sur- 
name and 
Christian  name. 

Age. 

Charge. 

Particulars  of  Home,  Parentage,  etc. 

Additional 
particulars. 

■r 

Action  taken  by ; 
County  Council. , 

72,031 

H.,  Alfred  .. 

Wandering, 
etc. 

Father  deserted  family.    !Mother  and 
cluldrei)  went  into  workhouse,  and 
children  were  sent  to  Sidcup  Parish 
Schools.    The  boy  will  not  stay 
there  ;  he  has  absconded  four  times. 
Guardians  have  been  written  to,  but 
decline  to  tske  action  for  an  in- 
dustrial school. 

Mother  and  chil- 
dren   in  work- 
house.    Boy  an 
absconder  from 
parish  school. 

Sent  to  an  indus 
trial  school. 

72,070 

B.,Alf.  Frank.. 

E.  E.  Act, 
1876. 

Father  dead.      Mother  at  work  all 
day  and  unable  to  control  boy. 
Home     circumstances  extremely 
poor.    Three  months  in  City  Road 
Workliouse  six  ye  irs  age.  Educa- 
tion Act  ease  (truancy). 

Boy  has  been  in 
workhouse. 

A  truant  schoc 
named,  but  bo; 
is  now  attend 
ing  regularly. 

72,072 

J.  or  H.,  Emily 

HtV 

Wandering, 
etc. 

Motlier  and  children  were  befrging  in 
Walworth  Road  on  Sunday  after- 
noon.   Father  subsec|uently  charged 
with    causing    to    beg.  Mother 
admits  begging  for  past  seven  years. 
Man  sells  song  books  and  does  odd 
jobs.     Woman    sells    matches  in 
public-houses,  taking  the  cluldren 
with  her.    N.S.P.C.O.  1ms  visited 
case.     In  St.   Luke's  Workhouse 
.s'even  years  ago. 

Family  have  been 
in  workhouse. 

Sent  to  an  indus 
trial  school. 

72,075 
72,076 

no  A77 

C,  Archie 
CLily 

lOl  1 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

No  home.     Mother  dead.  Father 
imprisoned  for  two    months  for 
des  Tting  children.    When  released 

lie  LUUlV     lllC     Llim.llCil     ULLL     \J\.  l/ilU 

1      workhouse,    and  also   a  woman. 
\     They  all  went  to  Burke's  Lodging- 
/     bouse,  taking  one  room  and  pay- 
ing 9s.   Aveekly.     The  woman  is 
often  drunk,  and  is  known  to  l)e  a 
prostitute.     Children  all  excluded 

TrAtn     C!f'lir*ril     r»n    fiPpmiTif",    of  t'.npiv 

verminous  condition. 

Children  have  been 
in  workhouse. 

/  Sent  to  an  indus 
j     trial  school. 

/  Sent  to  an  indus 
\     trial  school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
\    trial  school. 

72,084 

G.,  James 

11 A 

E.  E.  Act, 
1876. 

Family  turned  out  of  home  for  non- 
payment of  rent  and  the  theft  of  a 
sliirt.    Were  a  few  days  in  Pad- 
dington  Workhouse.  Now  sheltered 
by  a  marrie  1  son  and  his  wife  in 
the  one  room  occupied  by  them. 

Family  have  been 
in   M' or k  house  (a 
few  days  only). 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

C,  George 

1  1  SI 

Begging 

Boy  previously  charge<l  in  May,  1903, 
and  fatlier  bound  over.  Parents 
went  hop-picking  on  the  5th  Sep- 
tember   last,   and   boy  has  been 
sleeping  out  .since.     Fatlier  does 
but  little  work,  and  has  been  im- 
prisoned for  assaulting  his  wife. 
Boy  has  been  several  times  in 

T^a (1(1  i n (yt.ftn  T*ari>^li  S^pll^Al»^ 

Rnv   ciAVPra  1    "hiTY^  pes 

in  parish  schools. 

Discharged. 

72,125 

T.,  James 

E.  E.  Act, 
1876. 

Boy  out  of  hand  and  difficult  to  manage. 
Beyond  control  of  mother,  whom  he 
has  assaulted.    Headmaster  says  : 
"  Weak  parental  control."  Home 
conditioijs  very  poor.    Boy  was  in 
Salford  Workliouse  for  seven  months 
two  years  ago. 

Boy  has  been  in 
workhouse. 

Undisposed  of. 
A  truant  school 
named,  but  boy 
is  now  attend- 
inor  rpp'iilarlv. 

72,134 

Y.,  Jno.  Percival 
Geo. 

8ry 

Wandering, 
etc., 

Father  dead.    Mother  and  boy  have 
been  homeless  for  over  two  years, 
and  have  spent  seven  months  in  the 
workhouse.    Mother  cohabits  with  a 
man. 

Mother  and  boy 

1 1  £1  VP       rtpPTi      1  n 

workhouse. 

Case  adjourned 
sine  diic,  Boy 
is  suffering  from 
severe  ringworm 
of  the  scalp. 

72,193 

W.,  AViUiani  ... 

13 

Stealing 

Charged  with  stealing  from  a  gas 
meter.    Case  of  poverty.  Furniture 

COnSlr^to  Ol  one  aJlLdii  LoiUlc  a;ii'..i  dll  OlLl 

iron  bedstead. 

Boy  M'as  born  in 
Whitechapel 
AVorkhouse. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

.72,198 

S. ,  Jas.  Edward 

11 

E.  E.  Act, 
1876. 

Bad  case  of  neglect.     Father  stays 
away  from  home  for  several  nights' 
together.    Mother  and  children  very 
poor.     Child  has  been  in  workhouse 
several  times.    Education  Act  case 
(truancy). 

Boy  has  been  in 
w  0  r  k  h  0  vr  s  e 
several  times. 

Sent  to  a  truant 
school. 

72,228 

S.,  Jas  

Begging 

Boy  has  been  in  workhouse  schoools 
(Hornsey    Road).       Parents  very 
poor.       Father  consumptive  and 
frequently  has  to  go   into  work- 
house.   Now  carrj'ing  boards  for 
the  Church  Army. 

Father  goes  in  and 
out     of  work- 
house.    Boy  has 
been    in  parish 
school. 

Discharged. 
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|entiti- 

iation 

umber. 


Initial  of  sur- 
name anil 
Christian  name. 


Age. 


Charge. 


Particulars  of  Home,  Parentage,  etc. 


Additional 
particulars. 


Action  taken  by 
Countj-  Council. 


4 


,230 


!,256 


B.,  Daniel 


H.jEdwinJames 


H.,WalterThos. 


2,272      S.,  Geo. 


2,.321 
2,322 

2,326 


2,334 
2335 
2,336 

I 

'^2,337  ) 
2,-338  / 

i2,361 


■2,.366 


?2,367 


72,417 


F.,  Alf. .. 
F.,  Win. 

C,  Bridget 


O'G.,  Amelia 
0"G.,  Blanche 
O'G.,  Michael 
K.,  Jolin 
K.,  Edward 

R.,  Edwd. 
y.,  GeralJ 


H.,  Hy.  Gea 


K.,  Charles 


W.,  Albert 
Edward. 


12A 

m 

lOfV 
3  if 

12A 


13A 
7A 

13v\ 
10}} 


II A 


lOH 


E.  E.  Act, 
1876. 


Wandering, 
etc. 


Do. 


Do. 


Wandering, 
etc. 
Do. 


Do. 


Wandering, 
etc. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


E.  Act, 
1876. 


I.  S.  Act, 
Amendment 
Act,  1880. 


Begging 


12f^   Being  beyond 
control. 


Stealing 


Parents  poor  but  respectable.  Boy 
charged  with  stealing  and  birched 
18.7.07.  Again  charged  with  wan- 
dering at  Walthamstow.  Sent  to 
Workhouse.  Truant  and  sleeps 
out.    Education  Act  case  (truancy). 

Found  in  a  ragged,  dirty  condition 
and  without  boots.  Parents  no 
home  for  3  years— drink.  Father 
does  little  or  nothing  to  support 
family  and  has  been  several  times 
charged.  Have  been  in  Kensington 
and  Paddington  Workhouses. 


No  home.  No  school  attendance  foi 
months.  Father  dead.  Case  of 
neglect.  Boy  has  been  in  work- 
house. 

I  No  home.  Parents'  character  bad — 
[  living  in  workhouses,  shelters  and 
(  lodging-houses.  Father  a  drunkard, 
J      children  much  neglected. 

Father  dead.  Mother  drinks.  Girl  has 
been  in  workhouse.  Family  of  3  in 
one  small  room  with  one  bed.  Girl 
said  to  frequent  bad  company  and 
to  be  adilicted  to  habits  of  in- 
decency. 

Two  families  who  tramp  about  to- 
gether. They  have  had  no  home 
for  10  years  but  tramp  the  country 
in  summer  fruit-picking,  etc.,  and 
go  into  the  workhouse  during  the 
winter.  They  have  been  in  St. 
Ola^  e's  Workhouse  eleven  times 
since  1896. 


Father  a  cripple.  No  trouble  taken  to 
get  hoy  to  school — a  girl  now  in 
Ponton  Road  D.I.S.  Boy  has  been 
in  workhouse. 

Three  years  ago  mother  was  sent  to  an 
inebriates  home  ;  wiiile  there  her 
husband  died  and  the  children  were 
sent  to  the  workhouse.  When  the 
mother  left  the  home  she  removed 
this  boy  from  the  workhouse 
(.January,  1907).  She  is  leading  an 
immoral  life  and  has  had  8  or  10 
diti'erent  addresses  since  leaving  the 
home. 

A  wretched  family,  constantly  in  and 
out  of  the  workhouse.  The  father 
has  deserted  his  family  many  times 
and  is  now  alleged  to  be  living  with 
another  woman.  The  mother  has 
been  imprisom  d  for  being  drunk 
while  in  charge  of  a  child. 

Mother  died  nine  years  ago  ;  father's 
whereabouts  unknown  for  last  two 
years.  Boy  lives  with  an  aunt, 
who  is  a  respectable  woman  with 
a  small  confectioner's  shop.  The 
toy  was  sent  to  the  Mitcham 
Schools  He  has  since  been  brought 
up  by  his  aunt,  but  is  now  unman- 
ageable ;  steals  money ;  absconded 
from  home  and  brought  back  by 
police  ;  stubbornly  refuses  to  attend 
school  and  gives  no  promise  of 
amendment. 

Boy  concerned  with  others  in  stealing 
boots.  Mother  and  children  went 
into  workhouse.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  obtain  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  the  man,  who  had  deserted 
his  family  for  three  years.  He  was 
found  and  sent  to  prison  for  six 
n;onths. 


Boy  has  been  in 
workhouse  (ap- 
parently only 
pending  in- 
quiries j. 


Family  have  been 
in  workhouse 


Boy  has  been  in 
workhouse. 


Parents  have  been 
in  workhouse. 


Girl  has  been  in 
workhouse. 


Families  in  and 
out  of  workhouse. 


Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 


Sent  to  a,n  indus- 
trial schOcd. 


Sent  to  an  Indus 
trial  school. 


Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 


Sent  to  an  indus- 
I    trial  school. 
"jSent  to  an  indus- 
[    trial  scliool. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 


(  Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
ti'ial  school. 

Sent  to  an  idus- 
trial  school. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 


Boy  has  been  in 
workhouse. 


Boy    has  been 
workhouse. 


Sent  to  a  day  in- 
dustrial school. 


Sent  to  an  indus 
trial  school. 


Family  in  and  out 
of  workhouse. 


Boy  has   been  in 
parish  school. 


Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 


Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 


Family    has  been 
in  workhouse. 


Discharged. 


429,— IX. 
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Identifi- 
cation 
Number. 

Initial  of  sur- 
name and 
Christian  name. 

Age. 

Charge. 

Particulars  of  Home,  Parentage,  etc. 

Additional 
particulars. 

Action  taken  by 

72,438 

C,  John  Jos.  . . 

131^ 

Wandering, 
etc. 

Home,  one  poor  room.  Mother  dead. 
Boy  sells  papers  in  the  City  and 
gets  his  food  by  bestging.  He  was 
in  the  Brentwood  Parish  School  bat 
absconded,  taking  his  younger 
brother  with  him.  They  were  found 
and  taken  home. 

Boy  has  been  in 
parish  school. 

 ^ — ^1 

Sent  to  an  Indus  1 
trial  school. 

72,455 

T.,  Violet 

Do. 

No  home.  Parents  are  tramps  who 
sleep  in  common  lodgincr-houses 
when  they  have  money  to  pay  for 
their  lodging.  Two  children  sent 
to  an  industrial  school  in  March, 
1905.  The  parents  have  been 
tramping  ever  since  the  birth  of 
this  child  in  the  Plumstead  In- 
firmary. 

Girl  was  born  in 
the  infirmary. 

Sent  to  an  Indus 
trial  school. 

72,517 

W.,  Ernest     . . 

9/v 

Begging 

No  home.  Father  turned  out  of  his 
room  and  children  went  into  work- 
house. Mother  dead.  Father  has 
been  cohabiting  w  ith  a  woman  who 
sent  the  children  out  to  beg, 
spending  the  money  received  in 
drink. 

Child  has  been  in 
workhouse. 

Sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school. 

72,530 

M.,Mary 

8]| 

Wandering, 
etc. 

No  settled  home  for  five  years. 
Mother  dead.  Father's  character 
is  good,  but  he  lives  in  common 
lodging-houses.  He  is  a  wood- 
cliopper,  but  is  a  cripple.  Girl  has 
been  in  parochial  school  and 
Bromley  Sick  Asylum  ;  recentlj' 
kept  by  a  Avoman  who  can  now 
keep  her  no  longer. 

Girl  has  been  in 
parochial  school 
and  Bromley  Sick 
Asylum. 

Sent  to  an  indus 
trial  school. 

The  immbers  bracketed  together  refer  to  children  of  the  same  family. 


♦ 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN   THE  LONDON   COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND  THE  COMMISSION 
AS  TO  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  WORK  PERFORMED  BY  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


Scotland  House, 
1  Victoria  Embankment, 

Westminster,  S.W., 
28th  January,  1908. 

Sir, —  ....  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  to  say 
that  the  Commission  would  feel  much  obliged  if  the 
London  County  Council  could  by  the  date  referred  to 
also  send  in  to  them  a  short  statement  dealing  with  the 
quality  of  the  work  performerl  for  the  London  County 
Council  by  the  "  Unemployed "  under  Mr.  Walter 
Long's  scheme  and  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
in  ea.ch  year  sine©  1904-5. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obeiient  servant 
R.  G.  Duff, 

Secretary. 

The  Clerk  of  the 

London  County  Council, 
County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens. 

LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
County  Hall, 

Spring  Gardens,  S.W., 

13th  March,  1908. 
SiR^ — With  further  reference  to  your  letter  of  28th 
Januai-y,  1908,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  which 


has  been  executed,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  ty  un- 
employed workmen  since  the  year  1904-5,  I  have  to 
state  that,  generally  speaking,  the  work  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  A  distinct  im- 
provement has  beoa  noticeable,  during  the  last  two 
years,  in  the  execution  of  works  undertaken  at  tlia 
Council's  parks,  such  as  levelling  and  returfing  play- 
grounds and  grass  areas,  muddiiag  out  lakes  and  ponds, 
and  clearing  channels  of  streams,  cleansing  and  reno- 
vating old  shrubberies,  etc. 

The  works  carried  out  in  connection  with,  the  hous- 
ing of  the  working  classes  and  the  main  drainage 
services  have  also  been  dealt  with  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
G.  L.  GoMMS, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws 
and  Relief  of  Distress, 
Scotland  House, 

Victoria  Embankment,  S.W. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  WALTER  MILLEDGE,  SECRETARY  TO  THE 
BRADFORD  CITY  GUILD  OF  HELP. 


1.  — In  order  to  justify  the  claim  that  Guilds  of 
Help  mei-it  some  consideration,  it  may  be  stated  that 
since  Bradford  iirst  organised  iDersonal  ijlulanthropy 
under  that  title,  less  than  four  years  ago,  thirty-one 
towns  have  adopted  similar  methods.  This  seems  to 
be  sufficient  proof  that  these  methods,  and  the  ideas 
for  which  they  stand,  are  suited  to  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  therefore  accepted  readily  ;  and  this  is  the 
more  evident  when  we  add  that  no  effort  at  propa- 
ganda lias  been  possible. 

2.  — Tlie  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Guild  of  Help  movement  may  indicate  the  causes  of 
its  rapid  growth  and  successful  operations :  a  further 
descrii^tion  of  the  machinery  of  the  organisation  as 
it  has  developed  in  Bradford  with  an  examination  of 
the  principal  aims  which  have  emerged  as  the  result 
of  exi>erience  will  be-  sufficient  to  show  the  scope  of 
its  prt^ient  operations  ;  this  will  lead  naturally  to 
suggestions  for  encouraging  the  adoption  of  similar 
methods  throughout  the  Kingdom,  for  promoting  their 
efficiency,  and  for  securing  the  co-operation  of  Guilds 
of  Help  or  similar  organisations  with  the  Poor  Law 
and  other  authorities. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  BRADFORD  GUILD  OF  HELP. 

3.  — ((«)  The  situation  in  Bradford  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  Guild  of  Help  in  regard  to  voluntai-y 
agencies  for  helping  the  poor,  was  one  which  is  com- 
mon to  many  large  cities  ;  there  were  many  charit- 
able societies  and  jwor  funds  together  with  personal 
almsgiving  of  a  generous  description,  and  as  the  ser- 
vices of  tlie  local  C.O.S.  to  which  no  voluntary 
workers  are  attached  were  not  generally  used,  the 
usual  abuses  and  complications  resulted,  and  public 
opinion  might  be  counted  upon  to  respond  to  any 
sentimental  ajjpeal,  even  if  somewhat  ill-advised. 

(6)  As  against  this  the  public  administration  of 
poor  relief  in  Bradford  had,  under  wise  supervision, 
been  steadily  improving,  the  efficacy  of  strict  inves- 
tigation and  careful  classification  had  been  proved, 
and  several  of  the  leading  citizens  had  become  expert 
administratoi-s.  Some  of  these  were  also  prominent 
members  of  the  various  charitable  bodies,  and  to 
Ihem  it  was  evident  that  much  of  the  niiaterial  help 
jjrovided  by  the  voluntaiy  agencies  was  not  only 
ineffectual  in  securing  any  permanent  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  those  who  were  helped,  but  was 
in  some  cases  actually  pernicious  in  its  effects.  In 
many  cases  it  was  seen  that  individual  and  con- 
tinuous treatment  was  necessary  if  lasting  benefit  was 
to  result  from  the  help  given,  and  to  secure  treat- 
ment of  this  character  it  was  evident  that  a  large 
j:umber  of  workers  would  be  needed.  By  the  advice 
of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  ripe  ex- 
perience, who  was  also  familiar  with  German  methods 
■r»f  poor  relief,  a  careful  study  of  the  Elberfeld  system 
was  made  by  several  influential  men  and  women, 
with  a  view  to  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  an  Eng- 
lish town.  At  their  request  a,  conference  was  called 
by  the  mayor,  a  provisional  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  a  scheme  was  drawn  up  and  adopted, 
«nd  has  now  been  in  operation  for  nearly  four  years. 

PRINCIPLES   UNDERJjYING    THE   GUILD  OF 
HELP  MOVEMENT, 

4.  — (fl)  In  certain  directions  the  conditions  in  an 
English  city  are  wholly  dififexent  from  thoae  which 
obtain  in  Germany,  and  some  modification  in  method 
•was  necessary,  but  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Guild  of  Help  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Elberfeld 
•system,  inasmuch  as  it  asserts  the  principle  that  the 
citizens  are  personally  as  well  as  collectively  respon 
sible  for  the  welfare  of  the  members  of  the  com 
munity,  and  cannot  delegate  that  responsibility  to 
a  handful  of  public  officials  or  charitable  agents. 
The  guild  enlists  its  workers,  not  as  members  of 
particular  churches  or  chapels,  not  as  social  workers 
of  certain  political  creeds,  not  even  as  philan- 
thropists, but  as  public   spirited  citizens  concerned 


for  the  common  weal.  It  is  easy  to  under-estimate 
the  importance  of  this,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in 
response  to  an  appeal  to  the  person,al  sense  of  respon- 
sibility of  the  citizens  of  Bradford  for  the  well-being 
of  their  less  fortunate  neighbours,  500  workers  were 
secured  representing  all  shades  of  religious  and  poli- 
tical opinion,  and  these  have  worked  in  complete  har- 
mony for  more  than  three  yeai-s. 

(b)  Another  principle  to  which  much  of  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  work  may  be  traced  is  seen  in 
the  methods  of  decentralisation.,  A  local  and  per- 
sonal sense  of  responsibility  is  fostered  by  giving  the 
local  committees  control  of  their  own  affairs,  and  by 
giving  the  individual  worker  all  the  freedom  in  his 
work  which  is  consistent  with  general  uniformity. 
This  appeal  in  the  first  place  to  the  sense  of  citizen- 
ship, follow(?d  by  bold  reliance  on  a  personal  sens©  of 
responsibility,  has  produced  an  extraordinary  re- 
sponse, both  in  numbers  and  in  the  character  of  the 
work  which  has  been  done. 

ORGANISATION  OF  THE  BRADFORD  GUILD  OP 
HELP. 

5.  — (a)  In  order  to  create  a  sense  of  local  respon- 
sibility, the  city  is  divided  into  small  areas  which 
have  no  relation  to  the  municiiJal  ward  areas.  The 
four  large  I'oor  Law  divisions  are  each  of  them  sub- 
divided into  ten  districts,  making  forty  in  all,  of  a 
size  varying  according  to  the  character  of  the  district  ; 
in  the  jjoorer  quarters  the  districts  are  small.  In 
each  district  there  are  ten  or  more  helpers,  whose 
work  is  strictly  defined  ;  no  one  is  given  more  than 
four  homes  to  visit,  many  not  more  than  two,  but 
these  homes  must  be  visited  frequently  and  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  If  a  district  committee 
ha^  more  than  twenty-five  cases  to  deal  with  the  area  is 
divided. 

(6)  The  helpers  in  each  district  elect  their  own 
district  head  or  chairman,  and  he  appoints  his  de- 
puty, and  a  local  secretary.  In  this  way  the  whole 
of  the  Bradford  Union  is  mapped  out  into  small  dis- 
tricts, each  with  a  responsible  district  head  and  ten 
or  more  helpers.  The  ten  district  heads  in  each 
division  appoint  the  divisional  chairman,  and  meet 
together  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  the  conditions 
and  organization  of  their  division.  They  also  elect 
one  of  their  own  number  to  represent  them  together 
with  the  divisional  chairman,  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Thus  eight  practical  workers  are  duly  elected 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  executive  committee,  with 
power  to  co-opt  additional  members  who  retire  an- 
nually. The  co-opted  members  include  representa- 
tives from  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  the  Education, 
Health,  and  Watch  Committees,  and  the  principal 
charitable  societies. 

METHODS  OF  THE  BRADFORD  GUILD  OF 
HELP. 

6.  — (a)  Notification  of  cases  which  appear  to  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  the  Guild  of  Help  is  made  by 
the  clerk  to  the  guardians,  the  relieving  officere,  the 
school  medical  officers,  the  school  feeding  staff,  the 
teachers,  the  female  health  inspectorsi,  and  occasion- 
ally by  the  police  and  county  court  officials.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  the  more  usual  sources  of 
information,  such  as  the  clergy,  the  employers,  and 
numerous  personal  applications. 

(6)  At  the  central  office  there  is  a  register  of  all 
recipients  of  Poor  Law  relief  (outdoor),  all  defective 
children  visited  by  the  Education  (After  Care)  Committee, 
and  of  all  cases  dealt  with  by  four  of  the  principal 
voluntary  relief  agencies. 

When  a  case  is  notified,  the  register  is  searched,  and 
if  no  record  is  found,  a  special  enquiry  is  made  of 
the  relieving  officer  ^and  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  for  any  available  information.  Such  infor- 
mation is  copied  on  to  a  case  paper,  which  is  sent 
to  the  district  he'ad,  and  by  him  is  given  to  a  suitable 
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lielper,  male  or  female,  as  the  circumstancesi  may 
indicate.  The  helper  visits  the  home,  obtains  par- 
ticulars, and  immediately  consults  his  district  head 
in  order  that  steps  may  be  taken  at  once.  The  dis- 
trict committee-  meets  fortnightly,  when  each  helper 
l^resents  a  written  report,  and  each  case  is  carefully 
consiidered,  a  decision  being  made  as  to  the  imme- 
diate treatment  of  the  case  and  future  policy. 

(c)  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  cases  are  visited 
weekly  for  an  average  period  of  six  months,  and  after 
the  first  visit  each  of  them  is  recorded  in  a  case  book, 
which  provides  a  continuous  record  or  diary  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  helper,  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  remainder  are  such  cases  as  can  be^  dealt 
with  in  two  or  three  visits,  and  these  are  recorded  on 
the  preliminary  case  paper,  which  is  then  filed.  All 
the  papers  and  books  are  sent  to  the  Central  Ofiice 
after  each  District  Committee  meeting,  and  the  records 
are  cojjied  before  the  books  go  back  to  the  helpers. 
Thus  the  progress  of  each  case  is  fully  recorded  at  the 
Central  Office  fortnight  by  fortnight,  and  in  some  in- 
stances there  is  a  continuous  history  extending  over 
three  years. 

((/)  There  is  no-  relief  fund,  but  each  worker  is  pro- 
vided with  a  handbook  showing  the  charitable  and 
social  resources  of  the  city,  and  the  district  heads  be- 
come expert  in  advising  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
various  agencies,  the  Guild  serving  as  a  clearing  house. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  enumerating  some  of  the 
principal  agencies. 

For  Sickness  oe  Injury. 

Boyal  Infirmary,  in,  out,  and  home  treatment. 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital. 

Harrogate  Royal  Bath  Hospital,  for  uric  acid  and 
skin  dieases. 

Buxton  Devonshire  Hospital,  for  rheumatism  and 
gout. 

St.  Catherine's  Home,  for  cancer  and  incurables. 
Eastby  and  Eldwick  Poor  Law  Sanatoria,  for  con- 
sumption. 

Bradford  Children's  Hospital. 
Union  Infirmary. 

Surgical  Instruments — Samaritan  Society. 
Sick  Nourishmenti — Samaritan  Society. 
District  Nursing  Association. 

Convalescence. 

Numerous  convalescent  homes  and,  in  the  case  of 
children,  the  Victoria  Children's  Convalescent  Fund. 

Children. 

Education  Committee  for  School  Tvleals. 

Cinderella  Club  for  clogs  and  clothing,  also  milk  for 
infants  and  mothers  (supplied  from  the  Municipal  Milk 
Depot). 

Lantern  Bearers'  Society,  for  teaching  at  home 
crippled  or  deficient  children  unable  to  attend  deficient 
school. 

Summer  Holiday  Fund  and  Ambler  Holiday  Home. 
Nutter  Orphanage  for  Boys. 
Orphan  Girls'  Home. 

National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren. 

Factory  Inspectors,  in  regard  to  employment  of  un- 
certified or  unfit  children. 

Women. 

Education  Authority's  Cookery  and  Dressmaking 
Classes  for  Women. 

Ladies  Lyinsj-in  Charity. 

Association  for  Care  of  Friendless  Girls. 

Rescue  Committee  for  Fallen  Girls. 

Female  Health  Inspectors,  in  regard  to  domestic 
filth. 

Permanent  Intirmitt. 

Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute. 

Poverty  or  Indigence. 

Tradesmen's  Homes  and  Benevoleint  Association. 
Spinsters'  Endowment  Fund. 

The  Jacob  Moser  Aged  Workpeople's  Benevolent 
Trvxst  Fund. 

Charity  Organisation  Society,  for  temporary  distress. 
Many  small  charitable  funds. 


Homeless. 

Salvation  Army  Shelter  and  Elevator. 
Women's  Shelter. 

Specific  needs  which  cannot  be  met  in  this  way  are 
provided  for  on  the  "  special  case  system,"  by  direct 
ajipeal  to  benevolent  persons. 

(e)  There  is  a  Guild  of  Help  Loan  Fund,  granting 
loans  not  exceeding  £5  for  refurioishing  homes  which 
have  been  sold  up  or  taken  by  the  hire-purchase  com- 
panies, for  providing  stock  for  hawkers  or  small  shop- 
keepers, for  purchasing  tools,  false  teeth,  etc.  ;  but 
loans  are  not  made  to  pay  debts  or  redeem  pledged 
goods,  the  fund  being  intended  to  be  used  "  for  fresh 
enterprise."  Repayments  are  collected  in  small  weekly 
instalments. 

(/■)  In  one  district  a  penny  bank  has  been  opened,, 
and  has  met  with  considerable  success  owing  to  thev 
personal  efforts  of  the  helpers,  although  the  Yorkshire 
Penny  Bank  had  not  been  patronised. 

(cj)  Free  legal  advice,  sometimes  followed  by  legal 
assistance,  is  given  by  several  solicitors  at  the  request 
of  the  Guild.  The  larger  number  of  the  cases  relate 
to  separation  and  administration  orders,  and  work- 
men's compensation.  In  the  case  of  county  court  and 
administration  orders  the  helpei's  collect  weekly  instal- 
ments and  pay  them  into  court  monthly. 

(/i)  There  is  a  monthly  magazine  for  educational  and 
advertising,  purposes. 

AIMS. 

7.  — (a)  The  first  object  of  the  Guild  of  Help  was 
expressed  simply  as  being  "  to  provide  a  friend  for  all 
in  need  of  help  or  advice,"  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  founders  realised  the  extent  to  which  its  active 
operations  would  become  dovetailed  into  the  work  of 
public  bodies.  From  the  first,  emphasis  has  been  laid 
on  personal  influence  rather  than  on  material  relief, 
and  on  sustained  moral  pressure  rather  than  any  sud- 
den attempt  to  alter  conditions  artificially.  If  it  be 
granted  that  many  conditions  of  a  large  industrial 
centre  are  directly  responsible  for  the  degradation  and 
poverty  of  the  people,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
the  first  to  succumb  to  those  conditions  are  the  mentally 
and  morally  wejak,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Guild  to 
provide  that  mental  stimulus  and  moral  support  which 
is  needed  if  any  material  help  is  to  be  made  effectual. 

(6)  The  special  features  of  the  work  are  that  it  is 
individual  and  continuous.  The  helper  is  ahle  to  make 
friends  with  all  the  members  of  the  family,  to  kn^w 
each  child  by  name,  to  hear  of  relatives,  and  to  get 
the  intimate  and  personal  point  of  view  which  can  only 
be  gained  by  frequent  visits.  It  is  his  aim  to  develop 
the  internal  resour'ces  of  thei  home,  its  wage-earning 
capacity  from  the  material  point  of  view,  and  also  its 
social  and  educational  posisibilities.  This  cannot  be- 
done  in  a  week  or  a  month,  and  we  have  in  Bradford 
an  average  of  500  homes  visited  weekly,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  so  visited  for  more  than  twelve  months. 
The  result  is  a  relationship  between  helper  and  helped 
which  may  justly  be  termed  as  friendship. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  GUILD  OF  HELP  TO 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION. 

8.  ' — {n)  A  very  short  experience  revealed  the  fact 
that  many  cases  were  already  known  to,  if  not  imme- 
diately under  the  supervision  of,  one  department  or 
another  of  the  Civic  Administration.  The  conditions 
in  Bradford  being  peculiarly  favourable,  it  was  as> 
readily  discovered  that  the  various  authorities  were 
quite  prepared  to  assist  with  information  and  advice 
in  all  such  cases,  and  the  further  step  by  which  the 
authorities  notify  cases  needing  the  help  of  tlie  Guild 
soon  followed. 

Qj)  In  the  case  of  the  Health  Department,  there  are 
five  female  health  inspectoi's,  and,  taking  only  one 
branch  of  their  work,  that  arising  from  the  adoption 
of  the  Compulsory  Notification  of  Births  Act,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  an  enormous  field  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  voluntary  workers.  The  worst  cases  of  neglect- 
ful or  ignorant  mothers  cannot  be  visited  officially 
more  frequently  than  once  a  month.  These  are  noti- 
fied for  weekly  visitation  by  the  Guild  helper,  under 
the  direction  of  the  inspector.  Filthy  homes  need  the 
same  constant  attention. 
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(c)  The  school  medical  officer  notifies  cases  where 
medical  treatment  is  not  provided  after  his  inspection, 
or  where  home  conditions  are  unfavourable  to  recovery, 
or  convalescent  treatment  is  required.  The  School 
Feo<Jing  (Education)  Authority  notifies  cases  where  it 
is  evident  that  more  is  needed  than  the  mid-day  meal 
which  is  being  provided. 

The  county  court  officials  suggest  cases  where  legal 
advice  is  needed,  or  where  friendly  pressure  may  secure 
regular  payments  under  a  judgment  order,  and  conse- 
quent release  from  difficulties. 

POOR  LAW. 

9.  — But  in  the  case  of  the  Poor  Law  Authority,  the 
work  of  the  Guild  is  of  even  more  direct  economic  im- 
portance, and  with  this  department  co-operation  has 
been  more  fully  developed.  It  has  been  stated  that 
eacli  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Guild  coincides  with  a 
relief  area  of  the  Poor  Law,  so  that  the  workers  in  the 
ten  sub-divisions  or  districts  have  one  relieving  officer 
and  one  Relief  Committeei  dealing  with  their  cases. 
The  Guild  Central  Office  also  provides  a  supervisor  for 
each  division,  who  attends  the  meetings  of  the  District 
Committees,  and  to  these  supex-visors  the  guardians 
have  granted  the  privilege  of  attending  the  weekly 
Relief  Committees,  held  at  the  relief  stations. 

This  arrangement  enables  the  Guild  to  select  suitable 
cases  for  visitation,  to  grasp  the  intentions  of  the  guar- 
dians in  regard  to  particular  cases,  in  some  instances 
tO'  represent  special  aspects  of  a  case,  and  generally 
]3romotes  real  co-operation.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
relieving  officers  are  frequenty  consulted  by  the  dis- 
trict heads  direct. 

10.  — A  certain  number  of  the  cases  referred  to  the 
guild  by  the  Guardians  are  those  in  which  the  appli- 
cation for  relief  has  been  refused,  either  because  there 
is  no  destitution,  although  there  may  be  distress,  or 
because  the  trouble  is  evidently  of  a  temporary  nature. 
In  either  case  timely  help  may  remove  the  danger  of 
pauperism,  and  the  personal  influence  of  the  guild 
helper  may  provide  the  necessary  impulse  towards 
recovery  of  independence.  Of  those  actually  in 
receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  two  classes  offer  consider- 
able scope  for  the  work  of  the  guild. 

11.  Ahh  Bodied  Men  un\h  Two  or  More  Children.^ 
These  are  granted  relief  on  performing  a  daily  task 
known  as  "  test  work."  lliere  is  always  a  danger  that 
they  will  relax  their  efforts  to  find  work,  and  in  this 
they  need  constant  encouragement,  while  their  wives 
need  every  inducement  to  retain  their  self-respect  and 

house  pride."  The  guild  does  not  supplement  thei 
relief,  but  the  woman  is  sometimes  helped  with  cast- 
«iff  clothes,  and  is  taught  to  make  the  best  of  what  she 
lias,  while  the  landlord  is  induced  to  be  lenient  in 
regard  to  rent.  Frequently  the  home  has  been 
depleted  of  all  that  is  saleable,  and  even  when  work 
is  obtained,  continued  supervision  is  needed  while 
debts  are  being  paid,  and  necessary  utensils  and  cloth- 
ing are  being  replaced.  Help  of  this  description  is 
always  possible,  and  not  infrequently  the  work  itself 
has  been  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
helpsr,  thus  the  rates  are  relieved  sooner  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

12.  Widows  with  Dependent  Children. — These  have 
been  helped  with  even  greater  success.  There  is  a 
variety  of  employment  for  women  in  Bradford,  and  in 
cases  where  none  of  the  children  are  under  school  age., 
it  is  quite  possible  for  the  mothers  to  support  two  or 
even  thre-e  children.  In  some  instances  a  fee  is 
demanded  before  the  trade  can  be  learnt,  and  in  any 
case  some  enterprise  is  needed  to  secure  regular  employ- 
ment. In  a  number  of  cases  the  helper  has  provided 
the  fee  for  learning  the  trade  (weaving),  has  found  a 
suitable  dwelling  near  the  mill,  and  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  family  in  independence.  When  this 
has  been  accomplished,  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  illness,  or  slackness  of  work,  may  threaten  the 
security  of  the  home,  and  constant  watchfulness  is 
required  until  one  of  the  children  is  old  enough  to 
work. 

13.  — In  addition  to  this,  all  persons  discharged  from 
the  Poor  Law  sanatorium  for  consumption,  both  men 
and  women,  are  referred  to  the  guild,  and  the  helper  is 
required  to  see  that  the  patient  in  his  own  home  con- 
tinues, as  far  as  possible,  the  conditions  under  which 
he  has  been  living  at  the  sanatorium.    The  prejudice 


against  open  windows  on  the  part  of  his  home  peopla 
must  be  overcome,  sepiarate  sleeping  accommodation 
secured,  occupation  under  reasonably  healthy  condi- 
tions must  be  sought,  and  not  unusually  the  patient 
needs  moral  bracmg  after  the  long  period  of  enforced 
idleness.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  average  cost  of 
each  patient  admitted  to  the  sanatorium  is  £40,  it 
will  be  seen  that  some  form  of  after-care  is  of  economic 
importance. 

14.  — Other  cases  call  for  the  adjustment  of  family 
quarrels,  for  the  provision  of  suitable  lodgings  for 
aged  persons,  and  for  numerous  other  friendly  services 
which  can  be  rendered  by  an  intelligent  helper,  but 
wliich  are  outside  the  province  of  the  official.  In  every 
case  it  may  be  claimed  that  such  services  remove  the 
need  for  public  relief,  or  render  it  more  effectual. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 

15.  — The  effect  of  the  organisation  of  the  Guild  of 
Help  on  public  opinion  is  very  considerable.  '  Here 
in  Bradford,  for  example,  we  have  500  citizens  drawn 
from  all  classes  of  thei  community  confronted  with  the 
problems  of  poverty,  and  studying  the  fiolicy  and 
effects  of  the  official  administration,  not.  academically, 
but  by  daily  observation,  llie  result  is  a  lively  atten- 
tion to  matters  which  hitherto  have  been  treated  with 
apathy,  and  the  creation  throughout  the  city  of  an 
altogetlier  healthy  interest  in  local  government  and 
administration. 

16.  — In  order  to  extend  the  organisation  of  the  Guild 
of  Help  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  financial  support 
and  recognition  of  the  Public  Authority  is  needed. 
The  expenses  of  administration  are  heavy,  especially 
in  the  item  of  salaries.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
special  qualifications  are  needed  in  the  paid  workers, 
and  also  from  the  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  guild. 
In  order  to  enlist  an  army  of  500  voluntary  workers, 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  religious  leaders 
of  all  denominations  must  bo  secured,  and  tlie  enthu- 
siasm of  all  sections  of  the  community  must  b© 
aroused.  The  work  of  propaganda  must  be  persistently 
carried  cn,  and  never  allowed  to  flag.  Not  only  is  it 
necessary  to  replace  workers  who  from  one  cause  or 
another  are  unable  to  continue  their  work,  but  the 
demands  made  upon  everyone  who  iindertakes  to  help 
are  so  considerable,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  is  so 
depressing,  that  constant  encouragement  and 
stimulus  must  be  provided.  The  district  heads  need  fre- 
quent advice,  and  every  new  worker  must  be  educated 
and  trained,  co-operation  with  public  officials  and 
charitable  agencies  needs  continual  adjustment;  in  a 
word,  the  paid  workers  must  have  extraordinary  tact 
and  resourcefulness,  as  well  as  unbounded  enthusiasm. 

17.  — The  effice  work  alone  is  heavy,  as  may  ba 
imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  in  Bradford  the  total 
number  of  cases  actually  reported  upon  in  writing 
from  week  to  week  exceeds  the  number  of  those  dealt 
with  by  the  Guardians  at  all  the  weekly  relief  com- 
mittees taken  togetlier.  In  1907,  1,071  cases  were 
dealt  with,  including  4,384  persons.  In  addition  to 
i-egistration  and  enquiry,  all  reports  must  be  carefully 
scrutinised,  in  order  that,  if  possible,  some  useful 
suggestion  may  be  made  to  the  local  committee,  and 
cases  which  appear  to  have  been  neglected  must  be 
investigated.  Moreover,  practical  work  reveals  many 
opportunities  for  promoting  the  development  on  new 
lines  of  old  established  charities — the  Ladies'  Lying- 
in  Charity  may  be  transformed  into  a  midwifery  centre, 
the  Girls.'  Club  into,  a  housewifery  class. 

18.  — All  of  this  implies  the  employment  of  au 
adequate  staff,  and  in  Bradford  there  is  a  general 
secretary,  £250 ;  an  assistant-secretary  (lady),  £100 ; 
and  a  clerk  (lady),  £52.  This  staff  is  supplemented 
by  the  voluntary  services  of  a  gentleman,  who  gives 
two  hours  every  monring  to  office  work,  and  twelva 
ladies,  two  of  whom  come  for  two  hours  each  afternoon. 
At  present  the  divisional  supervisors  are  unpaid,  but 
the  work  is  very  exacting,  and  v/ill,  probably,  neces- 
sitate additional  paid  assistance  in  the  near  future. 

19.  — The  number  of  philanthropic  persons  who  are 
disposed  to  contribute  towards  purely  administrative 
expenses  is  limited,  and  while  it  may  be  comparatively 
easy  to  raise  money  for  relief  purposes,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  provide  adequately  for  office  and  staff 
expenses,  even  on  the  most  economical  basis. 
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20.  — The  Poor  Law  Authority  might  be  empowered 
to  defray  these  charges,  and,  possibly,  to  provide  suit- 
able offices  for  the  guild,  hwt  further  than  this  some 
official  recognition  of  the  organisatioin  is  desirable. 
The  privilege  of  representation  on  the  relief  com- 
mittee granted  by  tho  Bradford  Guardians  to  the 
guild  might  be  extended  without  danger  by  tilie  co- 
option  of  the  nominees  of  the  Guild  to  the  full  member- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  this  woiild  clearly 
define  a  position  which  is  at  present  somewhat  anoma- 
lous, and  would  justify  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  Poor  Law 
officials  the  claim  of  the  guild  to  their  co-operation. 

21.  — The  support  and  recognition  of  the  guild  by  the 
Poor  Law  Authority  would,  of  course,  imply  proper 
representation  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  guild, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  would  be 
requii'ed  before  such  support  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  Guild  of  Help  should 
be  required  to  give  an  undertaking  to  deal  with  cases 
referi'ed  to  it  by  tlie  Guardians  from  any  part  of  tilie 


Poor  Law  area.  It  should  be  able  to  show  that  the 
otlier  charitable  societies  were  properly  represented 
on  its  executive  committee,  and  that  it  was  the  focus 
of  the  philanthropic  work  of  the  city.  The  last  condi- 
tion, which  implies  the  formation  of  a  Charities  Board 
for  the  city,  would  become  much  easier  of  fulfilmeni 
it  it  were  known  that  such  a  board  would  be  officially 
recognise<:l. 

22.— Assuming  that  such  support  and  recognition 
were  granted,  it  is  easy  to  indicate  directions  in  which 
the  usefulness  of  the  guild  might  be  extended.  All 
families  discharged  from  the  workhouse,  all  women 
leaving  the  lying-rii  ward,  all  persons  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief,  might  be  referred  to  the  guild,  tO'  say 
nothing  of  that  large  and  difficult  class  of  applicants 
who,  when  offered  "  the  House,"  refuse  to  accept  it^ 
and  remain,  often  with  young  children  in  their  care,'^ 
in  tJie  most  undesirable  surroundings,  and  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  ALFRED  A.  MILLWARD,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS, 
ST.  PANCRAS  PARISH,  AS  TO  THE  TRAINING  OF  RELIEVING  OFFICERS. 


I  am  submitting  extracts  from  a  paper  relating  to  this 
subject  I  had  the  honour  to  read  at  a  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference in  London  on  the  10th  December,  1903,  together 
with  a  paper  read  on  the  same  occasion  by  the  Superin- 
tendent Relieving  Officer  of  St.  Pancras. 

Considerable  interest  and  encouragement  were  dis- 
played in  the  discussion  upon  these  papers  at  that 
Conference,  and  the  development  of  the  proposal  for 
affording  facilities  for  the  training  of  relieving  officers 
has  been  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  already  become 
favourably  recognized  far  beyond  the  Metropolis,  and 


the  growth  of  the  scheme  to  its  present  success'ul  issue 
is  mainly  due  to  the  cheerful  energy  of  the  Honorary 
Secretary  to  "  The  School  of  Sociology  and  Social 
Economics  " — Mrs.  G.  F.  Hill,  B.A.,  of  10,  Kensingtoa 
Mansions,  S.W. 

Mrs.  Hill  has  prepared  a  report  upon  the  work,  and 
results  of  the  lectures  and  examinations  already  held, 
and  in  allusion  to  those  in  prospect ;  and  I  think  she  is- 
ready,  if  so  desired  by  the  Royal  Commission,  to  present 
that  report  as  evidence  on  this  subject. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Millward,  St.  Pancras. 


Extracts  from  Papers  on  the  Training  of  Relieving  Officers,  read  before  the  South  Eastern  and> 
Metropolitan  Districts  Poor  Law  Conference,  on  10th  December,  1903,  by  Mr.  Alfred  A, 
Millward,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  A.  Craig,  Superintendent  Relieving 
Officer,  St.  Pancras. 


(a)  Mr  Millward's  Paper. 


Our  special  attention  just  now  is  directed  to  the  measures 
for  dealing  with  the  classes  of  poor  who  come  wdthin  the 
scope  of  Poor  Law  administration,  viz.,  those  whose  con- 
dition of  indigence  may,  for  various  reasons,  have  become 
so  urgent  as  to  justify  application  for  assistance  from 
the  poor  rates,  and  whose  claim  for  such  assistance  has, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  undergo  a  careful  investigation 
on  the  part  of  the  relieving  officer  ;  and  so  my  object  in 
this  paper  is  to  give  some  impetus  to  the  growing  con- 
viction that  candidates  for  the  position  of  relieving  officer 
should  have  had  theoretical  teaching  and  opportunities 
of  practical  administrative  education  to  be  qualified  for 
the  very  important  duties  to  be  performed  in  that  capacity. 

There  is,  however,  the  less  reason  for  me  to  pursue  this 
as  an  argument  in  much  detail,  since  I  shall  be  followed 
by  Mr.  Hodgson  A.  Craig,  Superintendent  Relieving 
Officer  of  St.  Pancras  Parish,  with  a  Paper  which  admirably 
sets  forth  reasons  for  the  training  of  relieving  officers, 


and  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it 
emanates  from  an  experienced  relieving  officer,  who  is 
supported  in  his  views  on  this  subject  by  the  majority  of 
his  colleagues  and  co-workers. 

•f  ^  Slf  * 

In  large  parishes  and  unions  many  of  the  candidates- 
for  the  office  have  had  opportunity,  as  assistant  relieving 
officers,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  portions  of  these 
duties,  and  some  of  them  may  have  been  entrusted  with 
more  than  the  clerical  work  ;  but  others  are  restricted  to 
clerical  work,  and  this  in  many  places  demands  their  full 
working  hours.  Even  if  such  candidates  as  these  were 
sufficiently  numerous,  and  always  had  preference,  the 
desirableness  still  remains  for  the  uplifting  of  the  quaUfi- 
cations  of  candidates  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  conceded  on 
every  side  that  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  as- 
pirants to  the  position  of  a  relieving  officer  to  become 
possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  aims  of  the 
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Poor  Law  system  ;  and  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  advantage 
if  such  officers  have  received  a  measure  of  training  in  social 
economics,  and  in  the  principles  which  He  at  the  root  of  all 
social  effort,  whether  legal  or  voluntary,  to  entitle  them 
to  a  reliable  certificate  as  evidence  of  their  having  availed 
themselves  of  the  means  of  obtaining  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations. 

Theory  imconfirmed  by  practice  is  seldom  very  im- 
pressive ;  but  a  good  acquisition  of  theoretical  knowledge, 
imparted  by  experienced  teachers,  and  enlightened  by 
chances  of  listening  to  intelligent  discussions  amcng  those 
actually  engaged  in  the  work,  would  give  a  most  valuable 
start  towards  the  entry  into  practice,  and  the  mind  would 
become  stored  with  an  insight  into  first  causes  and  guiding 
principles  which  would  inevitably  expedite  efficiency. 
***** 

Let  the  relieving  officers  be  well  equipped  with  know- 
ledge and  some  training,  to  attain  the  skill  to  wisely  use 
and  classify  the  facts  they  have  to  collect. 

They  have  to  distinguish  between  what  is  real,  and 
what  is  defective,  relevant  and  irrelevant ;  they  must 
possess  the  power  of  sympathy  for  one,  and  sound  judg- 
ment not  to  be  misled  by  the  other. 

The  guardians,  for  the  most  part,  receive  their  imjires- 
sion  of  the  case  from  the  officer's  report,  and  the  trend  of 
the  report  inevitably  gets  its  impetus  from  the  officer's 
point  of  view. 

He  may  deem  it  to  be  his  duty  to  confine  himself  to 
making  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  without  offering 
comments  upon  them,  but  even  then  his  own  conception 
of  the  value  of  the  facts  to  be  mentioned  has  its  influence. 
He  may  have  misunderstood  a  clean  and  tidy  home  and 
respectable  exterior,  and  assumed  there  were  resources 
which  had  no  existence  ;  or  he  may  have  been  misled  by 
the  signs  of  penury  which  had  been  due  to  culpable 
negligence,  and  did  not  accurately  reveal  the  true  condi- 
tions of  the  case. 

His  duties  and  responsibilities  under  the  Lunacy  Laws 
demand  the  exercise  of  discretionary  powers  and  in- 
telligence of  more  than  an  ordinary  degree. 

The  guardians  are  not  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
information  obtained  from  the  relieving  officers ;  but 
even  those  who  have  had  the  longest  experience  recjuire 
of  them  reliable  reports,  and  an  intelligent  statement  of 
thoroughly  sought  facts  for  their  deliberations ;  and 
those  guardians  who  have  but  recently  taken  up  this 
public  work,  with  its  elements  of  endless  interest,  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  officers  of  whom  they  may  make 
inquiries,  sound  and  well-tried  reasons  for  the  methods 
adopted  in  dealing  with  applications  for  relief. 

May  it  not  therefore  be  accurately  said,  that  none 
should  be  more  ready  than  the  guardians  themselves  to 
encourage  any  means  that  can  be  devised  to  give  to  young 
men  who  aspire  to  enter  the  Poor  Law  service,  facilities 
to  obtain  a  good  insight  into  the  nature  and  description 
of  the  duties  which  would  have  to  be  performed  by  them  ? 

A  thorough  training  can,  of  course,  only  be  accpired 
by  years  of  practice  ;  but  is  it  not  an  accepted  fact  that 
the  principles  of  administering  Poor  Law  relief  have  long 
since  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  that 
those  upon  whom  so  much  depends,  should  be  well 
grounded  in  its  principles  and  methods  before  being 
appointed  to  take  office  ? 

The.  need  of  such  training  is  recognised  and  insisted 
upon  in  every  other  profession  in  which  special  intelligence 
and  knowledge  are  necessary. 

The  importance  of  the  proposed  training  has  a  fourfold 
value  : — ■ 

(1)  To  the  Officers  themselves. — The  more  intelligent 
their  study  of  general  principles  and  of  the  Acts  of 


Parliament  and  Orders  which  govern  Poor  Law 
relief,  the  more  will  be  their  sympathetic  interest 
in  their  work,  and  the  more  likely  will  they  be  to  be 
thorough  in  their  inquiries. 

There  will  be  an  increasing  esteem  for  the  office 
they  hold,  when  it  becomes  recognsied  by  all  con- 
cerned that  only  those  who  can  produce  evidence  of 
having  been  suitably  prepared  are  regarded  as  eligible 
for  election. 

(2)  To  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor. — The  advantage 
of  appointing  as  relieving  officers,  men  who  have 
already  made  a  substantial  advance  in  the  accj^uisi- 
tion  of  knowledge,  which,  in  too  many  instances,  is 
now  only  attained  after  years  of  hesitating  and 
stumbling  work  and  many  mistakes,  will  soon  be 
made  manifest,  both  in  the  statistical  returns  and 
financial  statements,  and  in  the  greater  sense  of 
satisfaction  in  the  onerous  duties  of  the  relief  com- 
mittees. 

(3)  To  the  Recipients. — A  highly  qualified  officer, 
M'hilst  on  his  guard  against  fraud  or  unnecessary 
resort  to  the  Poor  ra,te.  Mill,  by  the  thoroughness 
of  his  inquiries  and  lively  interest  in  his  work,  find 
frequent  opportunities  of  sympathetically  helping 
those  who  most  deserve  encouraging  aid,  many  of 
whom  may  thus  be  saved  from  becoming  a  permanent 
charge  upon  the  rates. 

(4)  To  the  Community. — Those  who  are  closely 
acquainted  with  the  inner  working  of  the  Poor  Law, 
or  indeed  of  any  system,  often  see  cause  for  lament 
when  successors  to  an  office  in  which  large  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  is  concerned  have  to  gain  their 
experience  by  starting  again  on  paths  which  have 
been  repeatedly  found  to  be  injudicious  and  costly. 
The  process  of  training  will  help  towards  giving 
beginners  some  of  the  insight  gained  by  the  long 
experience  and  failures  and  successes  of  their  pre- 
decessors. 

In  the  largest  parishes  and  unions,  where  assistant 
relieving  officers  are  employed,  it  is  sometimes  said  that 
a  good  school  already  exists  ;  but  even  there  the  assistant 
should  be  ready  in  emergencies  to  fulfil  the  duties  with 
a  properly  based  knowledge,  or  much  mischief  may  be 
caused  in  a  very  short  time  for  the  want  of  it. 

He  cannot  obtain  all  he  should  know  from  the  officer 
for  whom  he  is  acting. 

Some  officers  {but  not  all)  may  be  very  willing  to 
impart  to  their  assistants  important  details  to  be  ob- 
served quite  outside  and  above  the  duties  upon  which 
the  assistants  are  chiefiy  occupied,  but  this  cannot  always 
be  sufficiently  done. 

Methods  of  teaching  and  of  aiding  in  a  course  of  rea,ding 
suitable  text-books,  and  of  imparting  some  practical 
knowledge  by  demonstrations,  are  alreadj'  under  consider- 
ation and  construction,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  look 
forward,  as  time  progresses,  to  add  object-lessons  to  the 
teaching  of  principles. 

The  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  guarchans  of 
the  poor  are  essential  and  confidently  hoped  for  in  this 
movement ;  and  we  now  submit  it  to  their  most  favour- 
able consideration,  and  trust  that  as  vacancies  occur  in 
the  appointments  they  have  at  their  disposal,  many 
occasions  will  arise  when  preference  will  be  given  to  those 
candidates  who  have  striven  to  qualify  themselves  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  the  office  with  credit  to  themselves, 
and  advantage  to  those  whom  they  will  have  the  honour 
to  serve. 


(6)  Me.  Craig's  Paper. 


The  qualifications  for  the  position  of  relieving  officer, 
as  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  are  as 
follows : — 

Art.  162  {a).  "  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
relieving  officer  under  this  order  who  has  not  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years." 

Art.  164.  "  No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of 
relieving  officer  unless  he  is  able  to  keep  accounts,  and 
unless  he  reside  in  the  district  for  which  he  may  be 


appointed  to  act,  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  abstain  from  following  any  trade  or 
profession,  and  from  entering  into  any  other  service." 
But  by  Art.  166.    "  Provided  always  that  the  guardians 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
previously  obtained,  but  not  otherwise,  dispense  with 
any  of  the  conditions  specified  in  Arts.  162  and  164." 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  the  4  &  5  Will. 
IV.,  c.  76,  Sec,  28 :  "  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  hold 
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any  parish  office,  or  have  the  management  of  the  poor  in 
any  way,  wbo  shall  have  been  convicted  of  felony,  fraud 
o:  perjury,  or  of  purloining,  embezzling,  or  wilfully  wasting 
or  misapplying  any  of  the  moneys,  goods,  or  chattels  of 
the  union.'"  Nor  is  a  person  eligible  if  he  has  been  dis- 
missed by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

First,  let  me  say,  that  I  am  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  relieving 
officers  to  have  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  serious 
and  responsible  duties  entrusted  to  their  care,  and,  what 
is  perhaps  even  better,  some  previous  experience  as  an 
assistant  relieving  officer  (although  there  are  objections 
held  by  some  to  the  latter  office,  and  to  which  I  will  refer 
later). 

***** 

Now,  I  may  be  asked  why  I  think  a  special  training  is 
necessary.  And  I  will  reply  by  stating  that  one  of  the 
reasons,  and  perhaps  the  best,  is,  in  my  own  actual  experi- 
ence, first  as  an  assistant  relieving  officer  for  a  period  of 
four  years,  and  then  as  a  relieving  officer  for  twelve  years, 
and  during  that  time  being  brought  into  close  and  constant 
contact  with  all  classes  of  poor,  and  the  various  depart- 
ments of  relieving  officers'  v/ork. 

First,  a  man  to  do  his  duty  must  be  conversant  with 
the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  governing 
his  offije  and  specifying  his  work.  He  will  require  to 
bring  an  open  and  intelligent  mind  to  bear  upon  the  Orders 
governing  outdoor  relief.  He  must  comprehend  the 
difference  between  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order 
and  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order.  He  will  have  to 
understand  something  of  the  law  of  settlement  and  re- 
moval. He  should  be  acquainted  with  the  Bastardy  Laws, 
the  Articles  of  the  Local  Government  Board  relating  to 
nil  dieal  relief,  and  to  permanent  meoical  relief  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  persons  receiving  outdoor  relief.  He  will 
be  expected  to  understand  various  sections  of  the  Public 
Hexlth  Act,  the  Orders  and  Law  relating  to  service  and 
apprenticeship,  tbe  Boarding -out  Order,  the  Vagrancy 
Act,  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  the  working  of  the 
Outdoor  Labour  Test  Order,  and  a  very  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  Lunacy  Acts.  I  have  but  briefly  named  some 
•of  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Goverrmient  Board  and  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  contain  the  duties  relating  to  his  office. 

It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  dilate  upon  these 
Acts  and  Orders,  however,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  men- 
tioning that  even  one  section  of  the  liUnacy  Act,  through 
being  differently  read,  has  required  the  decision  oi  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  and  caused  much  controversy,  and  in 
this  Act  there  are  no  less  than  eighteen  sections  specially 
relating  to  relieving  officers,  and  many  others  with  which 
he  should  be  conversant. 

Doubtless  it  would  be  possible  for  an  ordinarily  in- 
telligent person  to  learn  by  heart  all  the  various  Orders 
and  Acts  quoted,  but  even  then  he  has  onlyleamt  the  first 
lesson.  The  greater  one  has  still  to  be  studied,  viz.,  the 
practical  work  in  carrying  them  into  effect.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  daily  dealing  and  contact  with  the  vast  number 
of  poverty's  i^robloms  with  wnich  it  will  be  his  duty  to 
cope.  He  must  learn  to  discriminate  between  brazen 
and  chronic  loafing  and  the  poor,  heart-broken,  aged 
woman,  whose  dre  id  of  the  parish  is  only  equalled  by  her 
nervousness  in  applying.  He  has  ever  to  bear  in  mind 
that  ratepayers  are,  in  many  instances,  but  little  better 
off  tnan  the  poor  to  whose  support  they  must  contribute. 

Daring  the  first  years,  if  he  te  a  diligent  officer,  he  will 
frequently  be  discouraged  by  the  statements  made  to 
him,  which,  upon  investigation,  he  will  find  to  be  false, 
and  soon  he  will  be  looking  with  suspicion  upon  all  com- 
munications made  to  him  ;  but  after  a  time  he  will,  by  a 
process  of  quick  reasoning,  tell  instinctively  or  by  intuition 
how  much  he  can  believe  as  truth.  He  will  become  alert 
to  the  case  of  genuine  distress  and  quick  to  detect  im- 
position. 

The  relijving  officer  practically  stands  in  relation  to 
persons  applying  for  relief  as  the  representative  of  the 
board  of  guardians  during  the  interval  between  their 
meetings,  and  important  powers  are  given  him,  and,  only 
subject  to  the  Local  Government  Auditor,  he  may  give  in 
food  and  actual  necessities  what  he  deems  necessary, 
although  he  may  not  give  money^ 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  to  fill  the  position  of  a  relieving 
officer  successfully,  diligent  study  of  the  various  Orders 
and  enactments  of  Parliament  is  necessary,  combined 
with  a  practical  experience  in  the  habits,  conditions  of 
life,  mode  of  living,  requirements  and  necessities  of  the 
class  of  parsons  who  apply  for  relief  ;  and  this  brings  me 
to  what  I  anticipate  you  expect  me  to  refer,  i.e.,  "  The 
Mode  of  Training  required." 

First,  I  hold  that  the  finest  training  for  a  relieving 
officer  is  to  serve  as  an  assistant  under  an  intelligent  and 
painstaking  relieving  officer. 

I  know  that  many  Poor  Law  authorities  do  not  look 
with  favour  upon  assistant  relieving  officers,  holding  that 
it  is  better  for  each  relieving  officer  to  do  his  own  work, 
keeping  the  whole  of  the  threads  in  his  own  hands,  and 
that  very  often  the  appointment  of  assistant  reheving 
officer  tends  to  weaken  the  energies  of  the  relieving  officer 
and  thus  leads  to  lax  administration. 

I  am  afraid  the  objections  to  these  appointments  have 
been  mainly  brought  about  by  rjlieving  officers  them- 
selves. The  assistant  has  often  been  made  a  drudge  ; 
the  unpleasant  work  has  fallen  to  his  share  ;  very  fre- 
quently he  has  been  overworked  ;  and  when  anything  has 
gone  wTong,  he  has  been  the  scapegoat.  These  objections 
to  the  appointment  of  assistant  relieving  officers  have 
gradually  resulted  in  the  relief  work  in  the  larger  parishes 
and  unions  being  divided  into  departments.  Thus  we 
find  provision  made  in  the  Lunacy  Act,  1891,  for  the 
appointment  of  one  officer  to  do  lunacy  work  ;  the 
prosecution  Work  is  also  often  in  the  hands  of  one  officer ; 
the  work  in  connection  with  widows  having  children  in 
district  schools,  boarding-out,  apprentices  and  servants, 
etc.,  is  now  very  generally  given  to  one  man  who  is  called 
the  "  general  relieving  officer  "  ;  leaving  the  actual  relief 
Work  in  the  hands  of  the  district  relieving  officer,  without 
assistance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  looking  at  the 
question  from  the  point  of  good  administration,  this 
system  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  ;  but  looking  at 
it  from  the  view  of  the  training  of  officers,  it  certainly 
does  not  help  the  matter. 

Now  how  are  men  to  get  the  requisite  knowledge  ? 
My  answer  is,  by  studying  the  various  Orders  of  thei 
Local  Government  Board,  and  the  enactments  relating 
to  the  duties  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  facilities  are 
being  afforded  by  the  School  of  Sociology  and  Social 
Economics  for  the  study  of  relieving  officers'  work.  The 
particular  committee  who  have  charge  of  this  department 
embraces  some  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  Poor  Law 
world,  and  is  a  guarantee  that  the  education  given  will 
be  thoroughly  sound  and  of  a  practical  character. 
***** 

Now,  let  us  see  what  a  few  other  professions  and  callings 
require  as  to  training  before  the  members  of  them  are 
permitted  to  act.  First,  I  would  draw  your  attention 
to  the  Civil  Service  and  other  Government  offices. 
Entrances  to  these  are  obtained  by  passing  an  educational 
examination,  and  appointments  made  to  higher  positions 
when  c[ualified  by  experience.  Ministers  of  religion  are 
taught  at  theological  colleges  the  different  tenets  of  the 
faith  they  have  to  teach  ;  medical  men  have  to  serve  years 
at  medical  schools  and  hospitals,  and  are  not  permitted 
to  practise  until  they  have  obtained  their  diploma.  The 
teachers  in  our  public  elementary  schools  are  specially 
trained  by  serving  first  as  pupil-teachers  ;  thence  pass, 
if  found  competent,  to  college  ;  and  after  two  years  of 
special  study  and  the  passing  of  examinations,  appointed 
assistant  teachers,  and  when  vacancies  occur,  are  after- 
wards appointed  head  teachers.  Solicitors  are  articled, 
mechanics  serve  apprenticeships,  sanitary  inspectors 
are  expected  to  hold  the  certificate  of  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute, and  in  hundreds  of  other  callings  proficiency  is 
required. 

***** 
What  I  believe  would  be  the  best  guarantee  for  boards 
of  guardians  is  a  certificate  showing  them  that  the  person 
applying  was  competent  to  do  the  work,  both  as  to  his 
ability  to  keep  accounts,  and  also  as  to  his  general  know- 
ledge of  the  duties,  and  the  Orders  and  enactments  govern- 
ing his  office. 

The  advantages  of  the  possession  of  such  a  certificate 
seems  to  me  to  be  manifest. 

***** 
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A  more  definite  and  recognised  profession  would  be  an 
inducement  for  thoughtful  and  intelligent  men  to  enter 
it.  Further,  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  certificate 
would  be  an  incentive  to  assistant  relieving  officers  to 
study  and  make  themselves  more  proficient  in  their 
work.  Its  possession  \^  ould,  I  venture  to  believe,  enhance 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  appointments ;   it  would  aid 


boards  of  guardians  desirous  of  securing  trained  and 
qualified  men  as  their  officers,  and  ultimately  lead  to  an 
improvement  in  the  class  of  candidates  seeking  election  ; 
it  would  gradually  be  the  mears  of  shutting  out  men 
who  are  sometimes  elected  on  account  ot  personal  in- 
fluence, or  on  sympathetic  grounds,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  their  fitness  for  the  position. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  W.  Vallance  (replying  to  a  member)  said  that  the 
certificates  would  be  granted  in  connection  with  the 
training  engrafted  by  the  School  of  Sociology  on  the 
scheme  of  instruction  in  social  economics.  The  whole 
of  the  machinery  had  not  yet  been  perfected.  It  -was,  he 
added,  very  refreshing  to  find  two  such  papers  presented  to 
a  Guardians'  Conference.  The  second  paper,  coming 
from  an  experienced  relieving  officer,  showed  to  what  a 
high  platform  he  was  disposed  to  raise  the  work  of  thote 
officials.  In  any  machinery  which  might  be  devised, 
there  was  no  intention  to  interfere  with  the  free  discretion 
of  the  guardians  to  appoint  their  own  officers,  but  simply 
to  provide  the  best  possible  men  for  the  choice.  (Hear 
hear.)  He  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  a  candidate  with 
little  or  no  experience  of  relief  work  but  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  tlie  Poor  Law  and  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  that  man  would  be  a  better  officer  than 
another  wlio  had  experience  but  no  knowledge  of  princi- 
2)les,  and  whose  mind  was  a  blank  to  be  written  on  by  the 
board  which  appointed  him.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Craig's 
able  and  intelligent  paper  would  evoke  the  concurrence 
of  guardians  generally.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  William  Chance  (Honorary  Secretary  of  the  South- 
Eastern  and  Metropolitan  Conference  and  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Poor  Law  Conferences)  was  very  warmly 
greeted  on  rising  to  address  the  Conference.  He  said 
that  he  always  hesitated  to  speak  at  the  Conference, 
because  he  preferred  to  listen  rather  than  speak  himself 
It  was  evident  that  the  Conference  was  thoroughly  in 
agreement  with  the  authors  of  the  two  papers.  One  thing 
thsy  might  claim  for  the  Poor  Law  administration  of 
this  countrji,  and  that  was  that  the  high  character  of  the 
relieving  officer  was  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  that  the 
guardians,  as  a  rule,  took  great  care  in  making  the  appoint- 
ments to  that  office.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  in  some  cases 
very  unfit  persons  hatl  been  appointed,  for  reasons  he 
need  not  go  into.  In  one  case  the  relieving  officer  was 
found  to  be  carrying  on  a  coal  business,  and  upon  being 
remonstrated  with  he  transferred  it  to  his  wife.  (Laughter.) 
It  ought  to  be  clearly  uncJerstooa  that  neither  the  relieving 
officer  nor  his  wife  should  be  permitted  to  carry  on  any 
kind  of  trade  which  will  offer  any  sort  of  inducement 
to  give  certain  persons  relief.  (Hear,  hear.)  Relieving 
officers  sometimes  had  cause  to  feel  aggrieved  that  guar- 
dians should  for  personal  reasons  give  appointments 
to  persons  who  were  not  the  best  qualified  of  the  applicants. 
Relieving  officers  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  learn 
something  about  the  duties  ot  their  position  felt  that  very 
much  indeed,  and  it  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  which  ought 
to  occur.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  said  that  a  man  might 
be  certificated  and  j'et  not  be  a  good  officer,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  preference  should  be  given  to  a  man  who 
held  certificates  provided  that  he  also  possessed  tact  and 
energy.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  idea  of  training  relieving 
officers  was  still  quite  young,  but  he  was  convinced  that 
it  was  a  good  idea,  and  would  have  beneficial  results. 
He  was  glad  that  the  suggestion  had  emanated  from  the 
relieving  officers  themselves,  as  it  showed  that  they  wanted 
to  do  the  work  better,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  boards  of  guardians.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Walker  (Maidenliead)  said  that  listening  to  smart 
descriptions  of  the  ideal  relieving  officers,  he  thought  that 
the  writers  must  have  visited  his  own  union,  and  got  the 
Maidenhead  officials'  portraits.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
The  examination  system  had  much  to  recommend  it, 
but  they  were  hardly  ripe  for  its  application  to  relieving 
officers.  Again,  a  man  might  be  able  to  take  honours 
about  the  Poor  Law  Orders,  and  yet  lack  common-sense 
and  shrewdness.  It  was  highly  desirable  that  they  should 
have  those  qualities  and  a  quiet  manner.    The  loud,  bom- 


bastic manner  was  utterly  out  of  place  'n  a  relieving  officer 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  needed  a  man  with  a  soft  heart 
and  a  hard  head.  (Laughter.)  The  paper  was  in  line 
with  the  movement  tor  the  attraction  of  a  higher  class  of 
men  and  women  to  all  the  grades  of  the  Poor  Law  service. 
The  day  had  gone  by  when  they  could  promote  a  man  to  be 
workhouse  master  simply  because  he  had  been  a  respect- 
able porter.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  George  Beer  (East  Preston)  said  that  while  heartily 
approving  the  papers,  he  had  been  Wondering  how  the 
trained  officers  of  the  future  were  to  get  appointments, 
if  the  experience  in  his  own  union  Was  any  guide  in  respect 
to  the  long  tenure  of  office.  Their  officers  had  held  the 
positions  for  twenty-two,  thirty,  and  even  forty  years. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  He  was  not  there  to  excite 
laughter  ;  he  wished  to  excite  thought.  Some  years 
ago  a  small  committee  of  guardia,ns  was  formed  in  his 
union  to  investigate  and  report  on  applica,tions  for  relief 
beyond  a  certain  radius  from  the  centre  of  the  imion. 
It  did  good  work.  (Replying  to  Mr.  Vallance,  the  speaker 
said  that  the  committee  had  ceased  to  act  some  time  a,go. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  Sharman  (Southw'ark)  said  it  would  be  exceedingly 
unfortunate  if  the  Conference  should  appea,r  to  give  un- 
C|ualified  assent  to  the  suggestions  in  the  pa.pers.  It 
would  involve  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  staff,  for  a 
superior  class  of  men  would  mean  more  expense.  There 
Was  another  more  weighty  objection,  ?.nd  that  w'as  that 
the  new  type  of  officers  would  tend  to  widen  the  breach 
which  existed  between  the  officials  and  those  who  came 
to  them  for  relief.    (Hear,  hep„r.) 

Mrs.  Morris  expressed  the  hope  that  the  expense  of  the 
special  curriculum  suggested  for  relieving  officer  students 
Would  not  be  thro-Hii  on  the  rates.  When  appointed, 
the  new  trained  class  of  officers  w'ould  rightly  command 
more  money,  but  would  do  the  work  better.  St.  Pancras, 
like  her  own  union,  Were  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
very  good  officers.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Allison  (Clerk,  Mailing  Union)  said  that  this  matter 
interested  the  officers  very  much,  for  they  all  desii'ed  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  service.  In  the  result  the  rates  would 
be  benefited  by  the  suggested  training  of  officials,  and  the 
supply  of  certificated  candidates  would  enable  the  guar- 
dians to  offer  a  lower  rate  of  I'emuneration  if  they  wished. 
But  a  more  commendable  means  of  economy  in  the  future 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  more  efficient  service 
of  officials  Would  reduce  the  expenditure  on  relief.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Rev.  C.  D.  Hall  (Tenterden)  said  that  they  might  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  future  relieving  officers,  like  most 
other  students,  would  themselves  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  studies.  He  believed  that  the  efficient  performance 
of  their  duties  would  reduce  the  expenditure  on  relief. 
He  disagreed  with  the  Southwark  delegate,  who  expressed 
the  fear  that  trained  officials  would  widen  the  breach 
between  the  poor  and  the  officials.  On  the  contrary,  he 
believed  that  a  trained  official  would  be  able  kindly  and 
firmly  and  without  delay  to  inform  an  unsuitable  appli- 
cant that  he  could  not  put  his  case  before  the  Board, 
and  that  he  Would  thus  avoid  the  irritation  of  ra.'sing 
false  hopes.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Flood  (Lewisham)  said  that  in  that  union  there  had 
been  no  difficulty  in  getting  good  officers,  as  they  had  a 
system  of  promotion  which  encouraged  the  officers  in 
each  grade  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  efficient  perfor- 
mance of  the  duties  of  the  higher  grades.  That  was  the 
right  system,  and  there  was  no  need  to  set  up  an  elaborate 
school  which  would  merely  lead  to  increased  expense.  Mr. 
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Craig  had  learned  his  lesson  well  during  his  term  of 
office  ;  but  there  was  one  or  two  things  in  the  paper 
which  showed  that  he  must  have  been  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory oandidate.    (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  Hawkes  said  that  if  the  School  of  Sociology  would 
give  them  men  of  character  as  well  as  of  certificated 
knowledge,  the  difficulties  of  guardians  in  the  matter  of 
appointments  to  those  offices  would  be  reduced.  He 
presumed  that  the  new  instruction  would  be  given  by 
correspondence  classes,  and  Would  not  involve  a  prolonged 
residence  in  London.  He  did  not  see  why  relieving 
officers  alone  needed  training,  Masters  and  Guardians, 
and  even  town  councillors  might  benefit  by  some  instruc- 
tion in  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  work.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Rev.  H.  L.  Paget  (Vicar  of  St.  Pancras)  said  it  was 
something  to  be  proud  of  to  stand  there  and  hear  two 
St.  Pancras  officials  evoke  so  much  approval.  He  did 
not  see  why,  in  time,  the  certificate  might  not  be  granted 
after  examination  by  the  London  University.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  demand  by  the  relieving  officers  for  some 
system  of  examination  showed  that  the  work  was  becoming 
more  technical,  and  that  protection  was  needed  against 
the  invasion  of  quacks.     (Hear,  hear.)    It  was  a  sign 


of  healthy  and  wholesome  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
relieving  officers.  It  was  almost  worse  than  trifling  to 
say  that  the  increase  of  knowledge  would  decrease  the 
sympathy  of  the  officials.  Did  the  typical  Poor  Law 
officer  of  former  days,  "  Bumble,"  lose  sympathy  with 
poor  little  "  Oliver  Twist "  because  of  his  great  know- 
ledge. (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Millward  said  that  the  paper  by  Mr.  Craig  was 
prepared  some  time  ago,  and  before  they  were  aware  of 
the  movement  for  systematic  instruction  of  relieving 
officers.  As  to  the  cost  of  training,  it  would  be  borne  by 
the  individuals  who  went  through  the  course.  With 
regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  Southwark  delegate,  they 
had  only  to  remember  that  there  was  no  man  who  was 
so  dictatorial  and  cocksure  as  the  inefficient  person  of 
rather  feeble  intellect.    (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  Craig  expressed  his  pleased  surprise  as  the  kindly 
reception  of  his  paper,  and  his  entire  concurrence  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Lewisham  delegate  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  system  of  promotion  in  force  in  that  union.  (Hear, 
hear. ) 

The  Conference  then  rose  for  the  day. 
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L  The  Association  for  befriending  boj^  was  formed  in 
18;  8  by  the  late  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  after-care  of  boys  belonging  to  MetropoUtan  unions 
after  their  discharge  from  the  guardians'  schools. 

2.  The  Association  has  worked  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  ]\Iis.  Eaton  Lascelles,  who  had  charge  of  the  boys 
belonging  to  the  Banstead  schools,  and  by  Mr.  Brooke 
Lambert,  who  looked  after  the  interes's  of  boys  from  the 
Sutton  schools.  Full  details  of  their  work  will  be  found 
in  tlie  Rei^ort  before  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Poor  Law  Schools  (v.  Vol.  IL,  Martin,  p.  166,  Lascelles, 
pp.  252,  899,  Steer,  pp.  729,  899). 

The  Association  is  assisted  by  subscriptions  from  the 
boards  of  guardians  authorised  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  under  the  Acts  39  &  40  Vict.,  c.  61,  Sec.  33,  and 
42  &  43  Vict.,  c.  54,  Sec.  10. 

4.  The  Association  is  managed  by  a  council  consisting 
of  :— 

(«)  One  member  from  each  board  of  guardians  or 
board  of  school  managers  which  co-operate  with  the 
Association. 

(6)  The  district  or  branch  secretaries  in  each  Poor 
Law  district. 

(c)  One  member  nominated  by  the  superintendents 
of  "  The  District  and  Separate  Schools  "  Association. 

{d)  Not  more  than  twenty  additional  members 
elected  at  the  general  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

An  executive  committee,  consisting  of  twelve  members 
of  the  council  in  addition  to  the  chairman,  the  hon. 
treasurer,  and  the  secretary,  meets  once  every  month 
for  the  dispatch  of  business.  The  council  meets  three 
times  a  year. 

■  5.  The  president  of  the  Association  is  the  Rt.  Hon.  ard 
Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  ;  the  chairman  is 
the  Rev.  J.  Scott  Lidgett,  M.A. ;  the  treasurer  is  Sir 
William  Chance,  Bart. 

6.  The  modus  operandi  of  the  Associatior  is  as  follows  : — 

(a)  When  a  boy  is  discharged  from  a  school  belong- 
ing to  the  guardians  of  the  unions  which  co-operate 


with  the  Association,*  notice  to  that  effect  is  sent  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Association.  The  notice  is  ac- 
companied with  full  particulars  of  the  boy's  name, 
age,  character,  length  of  time  in  school,  parents' 
and  nearest  relatives'  names  and  addresses  when 
known,  the  name  and  address  of  the  employer  to 
whom  he  is  being  sent,  and  the  address  of  the  boy. 

(6)  The  secretary  of  the  Association,  if  the  boy 
is  Uving  in  London,  sends  the  foregoing  particulars 
to  the  local  secretary  of  the  Association  in  whose 
district  the  boy  is  residing. 

(c)  The  local  secretary  is  expected  forthwith 
to  enter  into  communication  with  the  boy,  to  explain 
to  him  that  the  Association,  in  the  person  of  the 
local  secretary,  is  ready  and  willing  to  help  him  by 
advice,  encouragement,  and  sympathy,  to  be  a  friend 
to  bimwhen  in  illness  or  in  trouble,  and  on  all  crit'cal 
occasions.  The  local  secretary  is  expected  to  keep 
in  constant  touch  with  the  boy  without  undue  inter- 
ference with  his  employer,  to  send  periodical  infor- 
mation about  him  to  the  central  office,  and  to  notify 
promptly  changes  of  address  or  employment. 

(d)  The  local  secretaries  are  expected  to  encourage 
the  boys  under  their  charge  to  join  thrift  clubs, 
educational  classes,  recreative  institutions  and 
benefit  societies,  and  to  keep  up  the  practice  of  their 
religion. 

(e)  If  a  boy  is  hving  out  of  London,  then  the 
secretary  of  the  Association  endeavours  to  enhst 
the  sjmapathy  and  help  of  the  local  clergyman  or 
other  suitable  person  who  fulfils  in  this  case  the 
duties  of  local  secretary. 


*  The  Unions  which  co-operate  with  the  Association 
at  the  present  time  are  Bermondsey,  Bethnal  Green, 
Camberwell,  Chelsea,  City  of  London,  Fulham,  Greenwich, 
Hackney,  Hampstead,  Holborn,  Islington,  Kensington, 
Lambeth,  Lewisham,  Mile  End,  PadJington,  Poplar, 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  St.  Georye's-in-the-East, 
St.  Marylebone,  St.  Pancras,  Shoreditch,  Stepney,  Strand, 
Wandsworth,  ■W■estmip-s^e^,  and  Woolwich  and  the  extra- 
Metropolitan  Unions  of  Epsom,  Edmonton,  Kingston,  West 
Ham  and  Strood. 
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{  /  )  Boys  remain  on  the  books  of  the  Association 
until  they  have  completed  their  twentieth  year. 
On  reaching  the  age  of  twenty  they  are  supposed  to 
be  able  to  look  after  themselyes. 

(g)  The  local  secretaries  are  required  to  send  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Association  twice  during  the  year 
a  report  on  the  boy  or  boys  committed  to  their  care. 
The  secretary  at  the  end  of  each  year  sends  to  each 
board  of  guardians  a  report  of  the  boys  belonging 
to  the  union.  Thus  the  Hackney  Guardians,  for 
example,  receive  reports  of  all  the  Hackney  Poor  Law 
boys,  the  Camberwell  Guardians  reports  of  the 
Cambcrwell  boys,  and  so  on. 

(h)  In  districts  where  there  are  no  local  secre- 
taries, the  secretary  of  the  Association  and  his 
assistants  at  the  central  office  endeavour,  to  the  best 
of  their  power,  to  perform  the  duties  of  local  secre- 
taries. 

(i)  In  districts  where  there  is  a  large  number  of 
boys  the  local  secretaries  are  assisted  by  \isit0r3 
for  whom  they  are  responsible. 


The  Association  endeavours  to  obtain  employment  for 
the  boys  when  they  are  out  of  work  and  to  provide  tem- 
porary assistance  for  them  when  they  are  looking  for  work, 
and  its  efforts  are  attended  with  considerable  success. 

8.  There  is  no  doubt  however  that  in  many  other  ways 
the  Association  is  of  real  and  substantial  help  to  the  boys, 
especially  when  the  local  secretaries  are  hard-working, 
tactful  and  able  to  gain  their  respect  and  confidence.  This 
is  clear  from  the  many  and  continual  appeals  for  help  and 
advice  to  the  secretary  and  local  secretaries  and  by  the 
gratitude  frequently  and  spontaneously  expressed  by  the 
boys  whom  the  Association  has  been  able  to  help  even  in  a 
small  degree.  Many  of  the  boys  are  orphans  and  quite 
friendless  and  they  look  upon  the  Association  as  repre- 
sented by  the  secretaries  as  their  only  friend. 

9.  The  Association  is  much  hampered  in  its  work  on 
account  of  its  somewhat  scanty  income  ;  it  would  be  able 
to  extend  its  work  and  to  do  it  more  thoroughly  and 
efficiently  if  it  could  obtain  more  adequate  support. 

10.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  actual  receipts  and 
expenditure  during  the  last  six  years  :— 


1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Receipts  -      -  - 
Expenditure  - 

£  s.  d. 
203  13  6 

273  18  5 

£    s.  d. 

272    9  8 

306    4  8 

£  s.  d. 
324  15  11 

357  12  7 

£   s.  d. 

405    2  3 

495    2  11 

£   s.  d. 

438    9  0 

409  13  8 

£    3.  d. 

454  13  9 

421  15  4 

It  will  be  seen  that  except  during  the  year  10O6  and 

1907,  the  expenditure  during  the  four  preceding  years  has 
exceeded  the  receipts.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  year  1902 
started  with  a  credit  balance  of  £109,  the  adverse  balance 
on  January  1st,  1907  was  not  as  large  as  would  appear  from 
the  figures  just  quoted.  The  debit  balance  on  January  1st, 

1908,  was  £33,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  December  31st, 
1908,  the  greater  part  of  the  debt  will  have  disappeared. 

11.  The  boards  of  guardians  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  subscribe  annually  to  the  funds 
of  the  Association.  The  amount  received  from  this 
source  during  the  last  six  years  is  set  out  in  the  subjoined 
table. 


1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

£  s.d. 

£  s.d. 

£    s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

130  11  0 

137  18  0 

140  0  0 

166  10  0 

174  9  0 

204  6  0 

In  1907,  thirty  boards  of  guardians  subscribed. 


12.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Association  is,  with 
the  exception  of  a  somewhat  similar  Association  in  South- 
wark  for  Southwark  Poor  Law  boys,  the  only  Association 
that  attempts  the  after-care  of  Poor  Law  boys  belonging 
to  London  Unions.  It  is  hoped  that  by  degrees  its  work 
may  be  extended  so  as  to  include  many  extra-Metropolitan 
boards.  At  present  the  board  of  guardians  for  Epsom, 
Edmonton,  Kingston  and  West  Ham  are  the  only  boards 
outside  the  metropolis  which  have  entered  into  official 
relations  with  the  Association. 

13.  The  relations  between  the  boards  of  guardians  and 
the  Association  are  most  friendly  and  cordial  and  the 
Association  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  clerks  of  the  various 
boards  and  to  the  superintendents  of  their  schools  for  their 
ready  and  ungrudging  assista-nce  at  all  times. 

14.  There  have  been  certain  difficulties  with  regard  to 
tbe  relations  between  certain  Working  Boys'  Homes  and 
the  Association  ;  but  these  difficulties  are  in  process  of 
solution  and  settlement. 

15.  Three  tables  are  appended  showing ;  (1)  the 
numbers  of  boys  belonging  to  the  various  unions  who  have 
been  reported  upon  by  the  Association  during  the  last  six 


years  ;  (2)  the  ages  of  1,889  boys  reported  on  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  1906  ;  and  (3)  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
occupations,  etc.,  of  the  1,889  boys  on  the  books  of  the 
Association  in  1906  and  reported  upon  to  the  various 
boards  of  guardians.    (See  Appendix  No.  LXXVIII.  (A.).) 

16.  With  regard  to  the  third  table,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  it  is  probable  that  some  of  those  boys  who  are 
classed  as  assistants  may  be  apprentices.  The  information 
sent  to  the  office  is  very  often  not  very  precise  in  this 
particular. 

17.  Among  the  assistants  classed  as  "  Others,  109," 
are  included  all  those  who  in  any  particular  trade  or 
employment  do  not  number  ten. 

18.  The  chief  difficulty  that  confronts  the  Association 
is  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the  boys  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty  who  happen  to  be  out 
of  work  and  unskilled.  As  a  rule  boys  who  are  unskilled 
manage  to  do  fairly  well  up  to  the  ages  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  provided  that  they  have  good  characters  and  are 
steady  and  reasonably  intelligent.  After  these  ages, 
however,  they  become  too  big  for  their  work,  they  want 
higher  wages,  and  the  result  is  that  they  not  uncommonly 
find  themselves  out  of  work  have  very  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  fresh  employment,  and  tend  consequently 
to  join  the  ranks  of  casual  unskilled  labourers.  Boys 
who  have  been  apprenticed  are,  as  a  rule,  much  better  o£f 
and  seem  not  to  have  much  difficulty  in  supporting 
themselves. 

19.  It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  remedies.  The  Association 
can  only  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  tne  boards  of 
guardians  should  be  encouraged  and  empowered  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  boys  they  apprentice  and 
that  they  should  be  encouraged  also  to  assist  in  emigrating 
suitable  boys,  provided  of  course  that  the  boys  had 
some  months'  previous  training. 

20.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  number  of  boys  under 
the  care  of  the  Association  who  may  be  described  as 
satisfactory  and  doing  well  is  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  and  that  the  reports  of  the  boys  who  join  the  Royal 
Navy  or  the  Army  are  almost  uniformly  eulogistic  and  are 
striking  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  training  given 
at  the  guardians'  schools. 
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21.  The  Association  keeps  in  touch  with  the  boys  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  principally  by  correspondence,  which 
is  conducted  by  two  specially  appointed  secretaries  and 
their  voluntary  assistants.  The  reports  on  these  cases 
come  from  commanding  officers  for  the  boys  in  the  Army 
and  from  the  chaplains  for  the  boys  in  the  Navy.  The 
Association  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  commanding  officers 
and  chaplains  for  all  their  care  and  trouble  over  the 
reports,  and  it  desires  also  to  thank  the  authorities  at  the 
War  Office  and  Admiralty  for  their  ready  and  ungrudging 


assistance  in  helping  to  trace  boys  who  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  different  battalions  and  ships. 

22.  The  annual  Reports  for  the  years  1902,  1903,  1904 
1905,  1906  and  1907  are  sent  with  this  statement.         ^  I 

23.  The  chairman  of  the  Association,  the  Rev.  X 
Scott  Lidgett,  M.A.,  has  been  nominated  by  the  executive 
committee  to  attend  and  give  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission,  should  he  be  summoned. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXVIII.  (A.) 


Handed  in  hy  Mr,  Henry  F.  New. 


I. 


Table  showing  the  numbers  of  boys  belonging  to  the  various  Unions  which  have  been  reported  upon  by  the 

Association  during  the  last  six  years. 


1  Qn-7 

X  V\Jo, 

1  QHA 

1  Qflft 

1Q07 

Bermondsey        .      .      -  . 

88 

90 

83 

82 

Bethnal  Green     -      .      -  . 

19 

23 

29 

35 

34 

29 

Camberwell  

72 

78 

95 

115 

176 

207 

Chelsea       -      .      -      .  . 

55 

51 

58 

68 

71 

81 

City  of  London    -      -      -  - 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Fulham  

78 

84 

82 

73 

71 

62. 

Greenwich  

95 

120 

100 

117 

107 

131 

Hackney  

126 

146 

140 

157 

170 

167 

Hammersmith     -      -      .  . 

1 

1 

1 

Hampstead  

3 

3 

3 

2 

12 

4 

Holborn  ----- 

98 

111 

113 

110 

110 

124 

Islington  

37 

46 

62 

72 

102 

ni 

Kensington  -      -      -  - 

106 

98 

102 

100 

114 

126 

Lambeth  

73 

95 

103 

100 

115 

113 

Mile  End  

6 

6 

7 

9 

18 

23 

Paddington   

11 

12 

11 

19 

20 

18 

Poplar  

87 

114 

145 

154 

194 

205 

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square 

5 

21 

St.  George's-in-the-East 

16 

17 

23 

16 

13 

10 

St.  Marylebone    -      -      -  - 

39 

40 

34 

32 

27 

25 

St.  Pancras  

75 

98 

123 

141 

151 

150 

St.  Olave's  

98 

92 

Shoreditch  

54 

63 

59 

64 

69 

68 

Stepney   

51 

65 

69 

57 

55 

44 

Strand  

28 

32 

37 

27 

32 

31 

Wandsworth       .      .      -  - 

41 

73 

87 

Whitechapel        -      -      -  - 

1 

Westminster 

1 

2: 

Woolwich  

48 

48 

46 

47 

60 

56- 

Epsom  

3 

5 

West  Ham  -      -      -      -  - 

25 

Totals  - 

1,275 

1,444 

1,536 

1,647 

1,889 

2,015 

i\'"oi;e.— After  the  year  1903,  the  name  of  St.  Olave's  Union  was  changed  to  Bermondsey  Union. 
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II. 

Table  showing  approximately  the  ages  of  the  1,889 
boys  reported  upon  by  the  Association  in  1906. 


Number  of  boys  11  years  of  age 
„  12 
»  13 
„  1^ 
»  1" 
16 

»  17 
■)>  ))  18 

»  19 
20 


9 
24 
52 
161 

300 
431 
282 
273 
204 
153 


III. 

Taljle  showing  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the 
■occupations,  etc.,  of  the  1,889  boys  on  the  books  of  the 
Association  in  1906,  and  reported  upon  to  the  various 
Boards  of  Guardians. 


Apprentices. 

Tailors  - 
Bootmakers  - 
Bakers  - 
Other  trades  - 

Assistants. 

Errand  boys  - 
Printers 
Chemists 
Carmen  - 
Bakers  - 
Engineers 
Pawnbrokers 
Factory  hands 
Porters  - 


20 
22 
13 
21 


52 

22 
12 
20 
24 
17 
19 
34 
17 


76 


Assistants — cont. 

Brought  forward  - 
Warehousemen 

Bootmakers  -      -  - 
Pit  (coal)  boys 
Builders  ... 

Grocers  -      -      -  - 

Gardeners  -  -  - 
Milk  boys 

Tailors  -      -      -  - 

Others  -      -      -  - 

/?i  Private  Service. 

Pages  -  -  -  - 
Footmen  -  -  .  - 
Others  -      -      -  - 

Various. 


217 
17 
24 
19 
17 
12 
22 
12 
19 

109 


76 


468 


64 
11 
12 

—  87 


Army  

282 

Royal  Navy  

136 

Militia  

2 

Merchant  Service  -      -      -  - 

122 

On  training  ship  (Exmouth)  - 

91 

Clerks  

20 

Office  boys  

8 

Hotel  servants      .      -      .  . 

24 

Railway  servants  .      -      -  - 

8 

Farm  labourers     -       -       .  - 

37 

Mechanics    -      -      -      -  - 

5 

Emigrated  

20 

Reported  upon  directly  to  the 

Guardians  

67 

Returned  to  Guardians 

29 

Lost  sight  of        .      .      -  - 

63 

Over  age  

Out  of  work  

157 

60 

Unspecified  -      -      -      -  - 

127 

-—  1,258 

Carried  forward  - 


217 


76 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXIX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  REV.  J.  B.  PATON,  D.D.,  AS  TO  A  SCHEME  BY 
WHICH  THE  METHODS  OF  THE  ELBERFELD  SYSTEM  OF  POOR  RELIEF  MAY  BE 
MODIFIED  AND  APPLIED  TO  ENGLAND,  WITHOUT  A  VIOLENT  CHANGE  OF  THE 
PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  POOR  RELIEF. 


1.  That  guardians  shall  be  no  longer  empowered  to 
assess  the  rating  values  of  property,  and  also  shall 
not  make  any  contracts  for  expenditure  connected 
with  the  relief  and  help  of  the  poor.  These  duties 
shall  now  be  entrusted  to  the  municipal  council  which 
controls  the  financial  and  general  intereste  of  the 
community. 

2.  That  the  guardians  thus  relieved  of  these  acces- 
sory duties  which  may  divert  them  from  the  special 
duties  for  which  they  are  elected,  shall  be  responsible 
not  only  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  but  also  for 
the  care  of  those  who  are  needing  help,  and  who,  by 
such  help,  may  be  prevented  from  becoming  destitute 
and  may  be  restored  again  to  a  condition  of  self-sup- 
port. 

3.  That]the  guardians  be  chosen,  as  at  present,  by  the 
different  wards  of  the  town  or  city,  and  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  be  elected  to  provide  a  chairman  of  each 
district  of  he  town  or  city  into  which  it  is  divided 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  individual  care  of  the 
poor  in  that  district.  For  example,  in  Nottingham 
at  the  present  time  there  are  sixteen  wards,  and  three 
guardians  are  appointed  for  each  ward.  In  Notung- 
ham,  if  the  same  principle  is  adopted  as  in  Elberfeld 
and  other  German  towns  for  effective,  individual  care 
of  the  poor,  there  ought  probably  to  be  sixty-four  dis- 
tricts which  would  require  four  guardians  to  b©  elected 


from  each  ward.  The  guardians  elected  shall  be  the 
chairmen  of  the  districts  into  which  the  town  is  divided 
for  the  care  of  the  poor. 

4.  That  twelve  associate  guardians  shall  be  appointed 
to  assist  each  of  the  guardians  who  are  chairmen  of  the 
Sr;veral  districts,  and  they  shall  be  responsible  for  the  poor 
in  the  twelve  small  sub-districts  into  which  each  district 
is  sub-divided.  These  assistant  guardians  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  municipal  council  of  the  borough  which 
shall  select  and  appoint  persons  who  have  been 
nominated  for  that  office  by  the  churches,  the  chari- 
table societies,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Trades 
Unions,  and  other  united  and  responsible  bodies  in  the 
borough  to  whom  the  municipal  council  shall  make 
appeal  that  they  nominate  members  for  this  office  ;  and 
in  this  election  there  should  be  no  distinction  of 
church,  or  class,  or  party. 

5.  That  the  districts  into  which  the  city  is  divided 
shall  be  grouped  in  divisions.  In  Nottingham  at  the 
l>resent  time  there  are  seven  divisions  into  which  the 
town  is  divided  for  poor  relief  ;  and  seven  divisions 
would  be  a  suitable  arrangement  for  co-ordinating  the 
different  districts  and  effectually  carrying  out  the 
business  undertaken  in  tliem. 

6.  That  in  each  of  these  seven  divisions  there  shall 
be  a  trained  secretarial  officer  who  will,  together 
with  other  business,  assist  the  voluntary  associata 
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guardians,  giving  them,  if  needed,  personal  training, 
examining  some  of  the  more  difficult  cases  with  them, 
and  attending  to  special  types  of  cases  such  as  lunatics, 
idiots,  orphan  children,  etc. 

7.  That  the  guardians  who  are  the  chairmen  of  the 
districts  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  as  chair- 
man of  each  division,  and  that  whilst  the  associate 
guardians  meet  once  a  fortnight  with  the-  guardian  who 
is  the  chairmen  of  their  district,  the  chairmen  of  these 
districts  shall  meet  with  the  chairman  of  their  division 
at  such  regular  times  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
efficient  control  and  administration  of  the  division. 

8.  That  the  seven  chairmen  of  the  divisions,  together 
with  seven  representatives  of  the  municipal  council, 
shall  be  the  central  board  of  Poor  Law  administration 
in  the  borough.  This  central  board  shall  register  and 
preserve  in  its  offices  the  records  of  all  cases  dealt  with 
in  each  district  or  division,  and  the  decisions  of  each 
district  and  divisional  committee  shall  be  revised  and 
approved  by  it.  Further,  this  board,  conferring  with 
the  guardians,  shall  prepare  the  annual  budget  of 
poor  relief,  and  shall  appoint  from  the  guardians  and 
from  members  of  the  council,  sub-committees  for  the 
manaigement  of  institutions  such  as  the  poor  house  ; 
the  infirmary  for  the  old,  and  infirm,  and  sick  ;  ele- 
mentary training  echools  for  children  ;  and  training 
or  industrial  colonies,  if  established,  in  order  to  provide 
training  for  the  unemployable,  and  to  find  work  for  the 
unemployed.  The  budget  prepared  by  this  central 
board  to  be  presented  to,  and  adopted  by,  the  muni- 
cipal council. 

9.  The  duties  to  be  undertaken  by  the  guardians  and 
associate  guardians  will  be  similar  to  those  that  are 
undertaken  in  Elberfeld  and  in  other  towns  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  Elberfield  system  has  been  adopted  ; 
they  will  therefore  not  only  give  relief  to  those  who 
are  actually  destitute  by  the  giving  of  alms,  but  in 
all  possible  ways  prevent  needy  persons  from  becom- 
ing destitute,  and  encourage  them  to  recover  their  in- 
dependence. The  means  to  be^  thus  used  are  (a)  en- 
listing the  support  of  relatives  and  friends  and  the 
help  of  neighbours  ;  (b)  by  friendly  sympathy 
and  counsel  giving  encouragement  and  stimulus  to 
efforts  towards  the  recovery  of  their  independence  ;  (c) 
endeavouring  to  find  employment  for  those  who  are 
out  of  employment ;  (d)  seeking  thus,  in  every  way 
possible  to  awaken  hope  and  energy,  and  to  strengthen 
character,  in  thoee  whom  they  help.  This,  of  couree, 
to  be  done  under  the  most  careful  eupervision,  and 
with  all  the  safeguards  which  have  made  the  Elberfeld 
Bystem  successful,  and  which,  lalthough  this  larger 
responsibility  and  care  of  the  poor  is  undertaken, 
have  greatly  decreased  the  amount  spent  in  poor  relief. 

10.  There  are  certain  principles  which  underlie  the 
Elberfeld  scheme  -and  also,  the  scheme  which  I  have 
drawn  up  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  which  seem  not 
only  to  commend  it,  but  to  make  it,  or  something  like 
it,  absolutely  necessary  in  our  time. 

(1)  Tlx©  conditions  of  labour  in  our  country  seem  to 
make  it  expedient  on  many  grounds  and  even  neces- 
sary, that  a  community  should  care  not  only  for  those 
who  are  absolutely  destitute,  but  by  timely  and  friendly 
counsel  and  help,  ca.re  also  for  those  who  may  be  saved 
from  the  degradation  of  pauperism.  The  fluctuations 
and  crises  in  our  large  industries  affect  great  multi- 
tudes of  our  industrial  classes,  so  that  without  fault 
of  their  own  they  are  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. They  thus  find  themselves  suddenly  in  great 
straits,  and  may  not  be  able  for  a  long  period  to  find 
employment  again.  During  such  a  period  of  unem- 
ployment even  the  thrifty  and  those  who  have  saved  a 
little  money  find  themselves  reduced  to  deplorable 
want.  When  we  remember  that  such  a  man  as  Will 
Crooks  went  through  this  terrible  experience  for  many 
months,  it  shows  that  there  is  a  class  of  people  in 
every  community  whose  poverty  makes  an  appeal  for 
temporary  help^ — who'  deserve  and  need  it.  The 
very  fact  that  in  our  present  industrial  system  we  seem 
to  require  a  certain  number  of  unemployed  men  who 
are  thus  ready  at  once  for  any  new  great  industrial  enter- 
prise that  is  on  hand,  shows  that  unemploymenjt  is 
not  now,  as  it  has  been  under  former  conditions,  an 
ignominious  state  into  which  men  allow  themselves  to 
fall. 

(2)  The  existence  of  this  state  of  poverty  into  which 
many  even  of  the  deserving  lapse,  is  giving  rise  to 


social  evils  which  are  degi'ading  the  character  of  great 
numbers  of  our  people.  It  is  hard  to  refuse  those  who 
beg  for  alms,  when  we  know  there  are  many  to  whom 
alms  would  be  a  real  help  and  who  deserve  our  alms ; 
but  this  willingness  to  give  alms  has  produced  a  class 
of  persons  who  seek  for  alms  diligently  and  skilfully — ■ 
a  predatory  class  who  live  on  charity.  Further,  for 
this  reason,  charitable  institutions  abound  to  aid  in' 
this  poverty.  But  at  present  the  ministries  of  these 
charities  overlap,  and  people  are  tempted  to  live  by 
sedulously  cultivating  these  charities.  All  this  grow- 
ing evil  of  our  time  would  be  obviated  if  every  needy 
case  in  every  district  of  the  town  is  cared  for,  and  if 
the  whole  town  is  pledged,  with  necessary  safeguards, 
to  care  for  its  poor  in  a  humane  and  reasonable  man- 
ner. To  this  end  the  charities  of  a  town  or  district, 
wisely  applied,  would  contribute. 

(3)  A  new  spirit  has  been  awakened  in  our  time 
wliioli  requires  that  something  effectual  be  done  to 
deal  with  the  social  evils  and  miseries  that  fester  in 
our  towns,  and  which  hurt  the  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity. There  is  a  revival  in  our  time  of  that  com- 
munal feeling  which  has  always  to  some  extent  existed 
in  English  communities,  whether  small  or  large.  There 
is  a  growing  movement  for  civic  collective  action 
growing  sense  of  communal  responsibility  i<yr  the  well- 
being  of  the;  borough  or  district.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  set  this  forth  on  pp.  15,  16,  and  17  of  the  pamphlet 
which  I  enclose,  and  which  also  enforces  other  prin- 
ciples which  seem  toi  require  such  a  reform  of  our  Poor 
Law  as  is  suggested  in  the  modified  Elberfeld  scheme 
which  I  have  set  forth.  [See  Aj^pendix  No.  LXXIX.  {A) ). 

(4)  The  development  of  our  industries  has  led  tO'  a 
great  separation  of  the  two  classes — ^employers  fnd 
eniployed,  and  also  a  segregation  of  the  wealthier  and 
the  poorer  classes  in  separate'  and  distant  districts  of 
our  towns,  so  that  they  see  little  of  one  another  and 
have  nO'  friendly  itatercours©  with  each  other.  This 
fact  makes  it  necessary  that  means  should  be  found 
such  as  the  Elberfeld  system  provides,  for  personal 
acquaintance  and  intercourse  between  the  more  edu- 
cated and  wealthy  classes  of  the  community  and  the 
poorer  classes.  It  is  not  simply  a  sense  of  alienation, 
but  a  sense  of  antagonism  and  hostility,  that  is  grow- 
ing up  between  these  diverse  classes,  and  each  siiffers 
because  of  its  separation  from,  and  its  ignorance  of,  the 
other.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  poorer 
families  would  hold  themselves  in  higher  esteem,  and 
would  be  awakened  to  greater  effort  after  a  higher 
and  more  honourable  mode  of  life,  if  they  were  ^•isited 
personally  by,  and  had  thus  the  friendship  of,  men 
and  women  of  higher  social  rank  than  themselves  ; 
and  the  men  dn  higher  social  position  would  be  better 
fitted  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  take  greater 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  their  town  or  city  if  they 
had  personal  acquaintance  witli  the  needs  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  poor. 

(5)  It  is  recognised  by  all  who  have  studied  the- 
problems  of  poverty  that  it  is  only  by  individual  and 
personal  care  that  the  poor  ican  be  wisely  dealt  with, 
that  appropriate  and  needful  sympathy  can  be  given 
to  the  old  and  sick,  and  that  strong  stimulus  and 
patient  effort  can  be  applied  so  as  to  restore  those  who 
have  become  idle  and  listless.  By  the  su'b-division  of 
labour  in  the  Elberfeld  system,  and  in  this  scheme  by 
employing  a  number  of  associate  guardians  (each  of 
whom  has  only  charge  of  a  very  small  district  for  which, 
he  is  responsible,  and  who  thus  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  it),  new  conditions 
are  created,  in  dealing  witli  poverty  ;  and  we  may  be 
quite  certain  that  equally  good  results  will  follow  in 
English  towns  as  have  been  seen  in  Elberfeld.  We 
cannot  forget  that  Saxon  freedom  has  involved  from 
the  very  beginning  of  our  history  duties  of  common 
responsibility  and  of  common  service  in  the  boroughs 
of  our  country  ;  and  that  England  has  done  much  to 
awaken  in  Germany  the  spirit  of  civic  patriotism  and 
af  personal  service  for  the  community  which  are  now  so 
marked  a  feature  in  the  national  life  of  that  country. 

11.  Two  objections  will  naturally  be  raised  tO'  the 
scheme  which  I  have  thus  ventured  to:  describe  and  to 
commend,  namely:  — 

(1)  Thiat  asBociate  guardians  will  not  be  found  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  give  the  minute  and  per- 
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sonal  seivice  that  will  be  required  if  Poor 
Law  relief  is  to  be  administered  in  this 
fashion. 

(2)  That  if  they  are  found,  they  would  not  easily 
ba  traineil,  and  that  if  they  were  not  trained 
their  servise  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

12.  With  regard  to  the  first  'ibjection,  I  would  say— 
(a)  That  England  has   always   been   famous  fcr 
voluntary  service  rendered  to  the  State  and  to 
the  municipality. 

(h)  Tliat  ali-eady  in>  England  the  civic  guilds  of  help 
which  have  been  established,  now  numbering 
27  or  28,  have  in  a  remarkable  way  obtained 
voluntary  service  to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
these  guilds ;  and  those  who  have  had  the 
chief  responsibility  in  the  forming  of  these 
guilds  have  told  me  that  if  their  work 
were  sustained  by  public  authority  so 
that  those  who  volunteer  their  service 
were  serving  tlie  civic  community,  tnd 
were  recognised  by  the  community,  volun- 
tary service  would  be  much  more  easily  ob- 
tained by  them  than  it  is  now. 
(c)  I  have  suggested  that  the  borough  council 
should  itself  appoint  the  associate  guardians 
who  would  thus  at  once  obtain  an  honourable 
civic  status.  Their  names  should  be  enrolled 
on  a  table  exhibitod  in  the  town  hall  or  guild- 
hall of  the  town  or  city  ;  and  further,  as  in 
Elberfeld,  another  distinction  might  be  given, 
viz.,  that  those  who  serve  the  poor  in  this 
honourable  way  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
should  have  their  names  permanently  in- 
scribed m  a  peiTnaiient  roll  of  honour  ex- 
hibited in  the  town  hall. 

(7?)  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  England  has  not 
as  much  public  spirit  as  is  shown  in  the  great 
number  of  German  towns  tliat  have  adopted 
this  system.  In  Elberfeld,  as  is  known,  and 
in  other  towns  it  is  the  same,  it  is  deemed  an 
honour  to  be  a  helper.  As  a  visitor  who  was 
present  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Administra- 
tive Council  in  Elberfeld  says,  "  A  vacancy 
had  to  be  filled  up  in  one  of  the  districts,  but 
there  were  three  eligible  candidates  offering 
themselves  for  the  office."  The  pi^sident  of 
the  Administrative  Council  in  Elberfeld 
humorously  remarked  to  Mr.  Grieewood  and 
Mr.  Henewinkel  when  visiting  the  town  that 
in  order  to  find  out  how  the  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration is  looketl  upon  in  Elberfeld,  you  have 
only  to  ask  a  citizen  if  he  is  a  visitor  of  the 
poor — he  will  answer  either  that  h©  is,  or  he 
has  been,  or  he  will  blush  with  the  'conscious- 
ness that  he  has  not  had  that  honour  conferred 
upon  him. 

13.  In  regard  to  the  second  objection  which  con- 
rerns  the  training  of  associate  guai'dians,  let  it  be 
remembered — 

(a)  That  most  careful  detailed  instructions  are 
given  to  every  helper  as  to  how  different  types 
of  cases  are  to  be  dealt  with. 

(b)  That  the  secretary  of  the  division,  who  will  be  a 

trained  official,  will  assist  any  new  helper 
with  his  experience  and  advice. 
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(c)  That  each  helper  will  be  aiscompanied  at 
times  by  the  guardian  who  is  the  chairmcui  of 
his  district. 

(3)  That  the  associate  guardian  who  visits  the 
case  has  to  make  a  full  report  to  the  district 
committee  of  which  he  is  a  member  once  a 
fortnight,  and  that  whatever  is  done  in  regard 
to  any  individual  case  is  done  after  that  tase 
has  been  considered  by  the  committee,  so  that 
the  visitor  carries  out  its  decision. 

(c)  There  are  occasional  confei-ences  of  all  asso- 
ciate guardians  with  the  Central  Administra- 
tive Council,  when  the  principles  and  methods 
of  their  system  of  poor  relief  and  care  of  the 
poor  are  thoroughly^  discussed,  explained  and 
enforced,  so  that  there  is  a  thorough  und  r- 
standing  of  th«  work  which  they  have  in  hand. 

(f)  The  experience  of  those  who  have  been  at  work 

in  our  guilds  of  help  is  expressed  in  a  lettci' 
Avhich  I  have  received  from  one  of  the  most 
able  workers  in  the  Bradford  Guild  of  Help. 
"  Given  a  good  organisation,  trained  workei"s 
guiding  and  advising  all  district  commitiiX'S, 
it  is  remarkable  how  few  people  who  do  volun- 
teer service  prove  unsuitable,  after  a  little 
experience.  It  affords  a  remarkable  oppor- 
tunity for  social  and  civic  training." 

(g)  Our  voluntary  helpers  will  be  quite  as  amen- 

able to  training  as  the  voluntary  helpers  who 
serve  at  Elberfeld  and  in  other  German  cities, 
and  they  have  fcund  that  the  service  of  their 
helpers  is  effectual,  and  that  they  are  q^^ick^y 
trained  in  their  work  to  render  such  effectual 
service. 

(7i)  If,  from  any  special  cause,  adequate  volunteer 
service  is  not  obtainable  in  any  borough  or  dis- 
trict, it  will  be  necessary  to  appoint  an  assist- 
ant secretary  in  each  division  to  take  the  place 
of  the  as-;ociate  guardians  until  they  have  been 
nominated  and  elected. 

14.  It  will  easily  be  understood  why  it  is  deemetl 
necessary  that  guardians  elected  for  the  special  duties 
of  not  only  relieving  the  destitute,  but  of  guarding 
the  poor  from  destitution,  and  assisting  tJiem  by  all 
possible  means  to  maintain  their  personal  indepen- 
dence, should  not  be  invested  with  the  power  of  assess- 
ing the  rateable  value  of  property,  and  should  not 
make  public  contracts.  The  civic  service  to  which  they 
are  appointed  requires  special  qualifications,  and  they 
should  bo  chosen  only  for  their  fitness  for  it.  They 
should  not  be  tempted  to  seek  the  office  from  any 
other  considerations,  and  to  secure  civic  influence  by 
work  of  a  wholly  different  kind  than  that  for  whith 
they  are  chosen.  The  office  of  guardian  should  bo 
magnified  as  one  that  gives  no  place  or  opportunity  for 
any  business  but  the  diligent  care  of  the  poor,  and  an 
office  thus  magnified  would  attract  the  best  men  and 
women  of  the  town  or  city,  because  of  its  freedom  from 
business  transactions  of  an  alien  nature. 

15.  I  am  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  system 
of  poor  relief  in  country  districts,  but  I  am  informed 
by  those  who  are  thus  acquainted  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  methods  as  are  embodied  in  the  scheme 
which  I  now  present  to  you  for  towns  and  cities  can 
be  applied  as  easily  and  effectively  in  country  districts. 
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Handed  in  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Patau,  D.D. 


A  Modified  Elberfeld  Scheme. 


Note. — The  passages  in  the  pamphlet,  entitled  "A  Civic 
League  for  our  Towns  and  Cities,"  to  which  I  refer  in  para- 
1 1 1(3)  above,  are  the  following  : — Throughout  all  the  past, 
cities,  when  fewer  and  smaller  than  now,  have  yet 
been  the  centres  of  civilisation,  as  the  very  word 
"  civilisation "  implieis  ;  and  plainly  they  will  be 
more  so  in  the  future.    Hence  the  problem  which  con- 


froiits  us.  How  can  these  cities,  growing  larger  in  our 
midst,  become  the  homes  of  a  healthy,  happy,  indus- 
trious, and  noble  people?  We  look  around  us  now, 
and  see  that  the  problem  of  city  life  menaces  not  only 
tlie  civilisation  to  which  they  have  giyen  birth,  but 
the  Very  existenoa  of  multitudes  that  inhabit  them. 
It  is  mere  ostrich-like  cowardice  and   blindness  that 
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Ti,  IT^>  ^^'^  ^  th«  swift  deterioration 

that  falls  upon  masses  of  the  people  in  the  insanitary 
homes  and  the  sordid  squalor  of  the  eluniB  of  our  great 
cities.  There  may  be  fuller  and  freer  life  in  our 
citiets,  but  for  vast  nmnbers  it  is  life  that  bums  with 
a  nerce  fever-heat,  and  we  witness  all  around  the 
wastage  and  wreckage  which  it  entails.  Macaulay  had 
a  pro_phet  s  vision  when  he  warned  us  that  the  Huns 
and  Vandals  who,  if  no  great  refoim  iis  made,  will 
destroy  the  Christian  states  of  Europe,  are  being  bred, 
not  in  the  wilds  of  Asia,  but  in  the  elums  of  our  great 
.oities.  ^ 

This  problem,  then,  of  our  city  life  must  be  solved, 
.or  our  national  wll-being,  if  not  our  existence  is 
imperilled.    The  civilisation  of  which  we  boas't  is  at 
stake  ;  and  the  problem  can  be  eolved  only  as  that  new 
spirit  of  the  time,  of  which  I  spoke — the  spirit  of  "  col- 
lectivism," as  it  has  been  called,  touched  with  the  fine 
enthusiasm  of  humanity  and  a  sense  of  the  brother- 
hood that  links  man  to  man,  can  be  organised  and 
applied  with  wise,  civic  statesmanship  to  comprehend 
the  intertwining  elements  of  that  problem.    A  muni- 
cipal conscience  must  be  roused  that  shall  impress  and 
potjscss  every  member  of  the  cit^s  commonwealth. 
Citizens  of  every  grade  and  of  ©very  class  must  unite 
to  support  the  civic  authorities  whom  they  have  chosen 
for  the  government  of  the  city,  and  take  part  with  them 
in  the  furtherance  of  its  well-being. 
..  To  this  end  I  suggetst,  and  even  venture  to  invoke, 
,the  formation  of  a  civic  league,  constituted  on  a  large 
and  CIVIC  basis,  but  inispiiied  sui-ely  of  the  redemptive 
spirit  of  the  Qhrietian  faith,  whioh  will  take  upon 
.itself  the  glorious  burden  of  these  civic  responsibili- 
ties.   In  this  appeal  I  but  seek  to  revive  the  soul  of 
our  Saxon   freedom,    which   underlay  and  inspired 
our   British    constitution.     The    "  tithing "  and  the 
"  hundred "  of   our  first  English   communities  were 
formed  in  order  that  the  persons  in  them  might  give 
a  frank-pledge  for  the  good  conduct  and  the  welfare  of 
one  another.    And  the  old  English  word  "  borough," 
as  you.  know,  means  that  all  who  lived  in  it  gave  the 
same  warrant  and  security  to  the  King  and  the  State 
for  one  anotlier.    And  yet  further,  in  making  this 
appeal  to  your  icity  I  but  ask  that  in  larger  and 
nobler  ways  it  may  fulfil  what  in  other  cities,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  in  marvellous  ways,  is  being 
done.    Eveiywhere  this  movement  of  civic,  collective 
action  for  the  Welfare  of  the  city  grows  apace,  and  is 
becoming  one  of  the  illmstrious  features  of  our  time. 

In  Germany,  mere  than  in  any  other  country,  this 
new  spirit  has  possessed  the  whole  oounti-y,  and  civic 
patriotism  has  become  in  our  day  the  finest  moral 
power  of  that  countiy.    Not  only  in  tlite  housing  of  the 
.people  and  the  planning  of  their  cities,  so  as  to  secure 
the  health  of  the  citizens  and  the  beauty  of  the  city, 
as  Mr.  Horsfall  has  s'hown  us,  is  this  patriotism  seen  ; 
but  also,  and  even  more  effectively,  in  other  depart- 
ments of  civic  life.    But,  I  would  remind  you,  the 
first  impulse  of  this  great  movement  came  from  our 
own   country.     The    most    distinguished    jurisit  of 
Germany,  Dr.  Gneist,  in  his  great  book  on  the  British 
Constitution,   published  in  the   early   part   of  last 
eeritury,  showed  how  much  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
public  service  of  this  country  was  given  voluntarily  by 
men  who  devoted  their  time  and  their  great  aibility  and 
business  experience  to  the  business  of  their  country. 
He  spoke  of  our  magistrates  and  our  juries,  our  city 
Gouncillors  and  guardians  of  the  poor  ;  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  voluntary  assc-ciations  formed  for  public  objects, 
-sustained  not  only  by  the  money,  but  by  the  willing 
and  disciplined  service,  of  their  members,    At  that 
time,  under  two  great  statesmen,  Von  Stein  and  Von 
Hardenberg,  Germany  was  reorganising  herself  after 
the  desolation  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.     Dr.  Gneist 
appealed  to  Germany  to  reorganise  heiBelf  in  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  public  life  of  Britain.    He  thus 
struck  and  relit  the  olden  spirit  of  all  the  Teutonic 
races  ;  and  Germany  responded  wisely  to  the  appeal, 
zti  we  now  see  to-day.    Is  it  not  pleasant,  then,  to 
know  that  there  are  cities   and   towns   in   our  own 


opuntiy  which  are  bringing  back  from  Germanv 
essons  that  .-ere  first  ^ven  to  her  by  us  Hn  Brad 
ford  and  Halifax,  in  Edinburgh  and  Belfast  and  el^ 
where  CIVIC  unions  of  various  types  are  being  forS 
and  citizens  from  all  classes  are  rallying  to  the  J^e 
of  the  city.  In  thas  movement,  upon  whioh  such  vast 
issues  depend,  I  pray  that  this  twin-city  of  Manchester 
and  Salford  may  take  a  foremost  place,  and  set  an 
a^rfollow  cities  ,  and  towns  may  emulate 

In  such  a  civic  league  as  I  propose,  it  seems  to  me 
there  are  three  great  departments  of  service  to  be 
occupied  at  once. 

A. 

The   first  department  of   service  deals   with  the 
problem  of  poverty— a  stupendous  problem,  which  lies 
at  tlie  base  of  every  other,  for  it  cannot  be  dealt  with 
the  social  maladies  that  fester  in  the  city  cannot  be 
healed.    It   is   in   the   solving  if  this  problem  the 

T^f  ^"™Tr*iu  "rH''^  ^^"^  best  and  grandest  work. 

Ihe  Elberfeld  system,  which  is  now  so  widely  known 
has  spread  from  city  to  city  throughout  the  German 
Jl^mpire,  and  more  and  more  commands  the  approval 
of  the  wisest  men  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 
In  this  system  citizens  of  every  rank  take  upon  them- 
^  f  fcfi''®i  ^^'^  care  of  the  poor,  and  their  duty 

IS  fulfilled  with  such  completeness  of  organisation  and 
such  fidelity  of  service,  that  there  is  no  poor  man  or 
woman  or  child  needing  help  that  is  not  visited  weekly 
and  that  does  not  receive  with  disciiminating  sym- 
pathy the  succour  that  is  needed.  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  new  Commission  appointed  to  revise  our  Poor 
Law  system  will  ensure  in  some  efi'eotive  way  (if  it  be 
but  gradually)  the  adoption  of  that  humane,  and,  1 
may  say,  perfect  system  of  Poor  Law  relief. 

But  the  eare  of  the  poor  in  German  cities,  as  it 
should  also  be  here,  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  care  of 
those  who  are  forced  to  ask  for  poor-relief  ;  it  is  tlie  care 
of  that  gi-eater  multitude  in  every  city,  who  in  deep 
poverty,  and  often  with  much  suffering,  strive  to  keep 
their  honest  independence,  and  shun  what  is  for  them 
the  horror  of  the  workhouse  or  the  pauper's  dole.  It 
is  the  work  of  prevention  amongst  this  greater  multi- 
tuide  that  calls  chiefly  for  the  help  of  a  civic  league, 
so  that  they  may  be  helped  in  itheir  dire  distress 
through  poverty,  and  saved  from  the  lower  depths  of 
pauperism. 

In  Bradford  this  work  has  been  done.  Following 
the  lines,  of  Elberfeld  and  other  German  cities,  the 
Guild  of  Help  has  been  formed  there ;  the  city  has 
been  separated  intO'  four  divisions,  and  each  division 
sub-divided  into  ten  districts — ^forty  districts  in  all. 
Each  division  has  its  chairman,  and  each  ^district  its 
district  head 


and  in  each  district  ten  helpens  at  least 
associate  in  the  work.    In  all  more  than  500  workters 
have  taken  part  in  the  work,  and  are  training  them- 
selves for  it,  on  the  one  condition  that  each  helper 
shall  visit  each  case  weekly,  and  that  he  shall  usually 
have  only  one  case  to  visit,  and  never  more  than  four. 
Five  hundred  citizens  in  iBradford  of  eveiy  class  and 
every  grade  are  thus  united  and  engaged  in  a  blessed, 
humane,  and  civic  service.    The  area  which  is  covered 
by  this  civic  leagu'e  comprises  nearly  300,000  people. 
For  the  twin-city  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  with  its 
800,000  people,  there  will  need  to  be  1,200  workers 
rallied  to  this  service,  in  12  divisions  and  120  dis- 
tricts.*   It  is  personal  service    that    is    given,  not 
money  ;  for,  strange  to  say,  in  Bradford  nO'  relief  fund 
has  been  formed.    The  endowed  charities  of  the  city, 
the  congregational    charities    connected    with  every 
denomination,    the  private   charities    which  abound 
everywhere — these,  when  known  to  one  another,  when 
organised  and  wisely  administered,  suillce  for  all  the 
need  wliere  money  is  required.    Dr.  Miinsterberg,  the 
greatest  authority  in  the  world  on  the  problems  of 
Poor  Law  relief,  has  said,  "  There  is  no  country  in  tihe 
world  in  which  so  much  is  given  in  charities  as  in 
England,  yet  there  is  no  country  where  so  little  good 
is  done  with  it."    And  he  has  spoken  truly. t  


*  In  Halifax,  it  has  been  resolved  to  follow  the  Elberfeld  plan  of  ha>  ing  1.5  helpers  to  a  (list  ict,  so  as  (o  give  a 
stronger  body  of  helpers  in  each  district,  and  to  give  their  fortnightly  meeting  greater  tleliberative  weight. 

t  It  may  be  well  to  state  the  number  of  citizens  in  German  cities  that  are  engaged  in  the  administration  of  poor  relief, 
■and  in  the  larger  service  of  givino;  counsel  an  1  help  that  will  save  the  poor  from  pauperism.  Berlin,  with  a  population  of 
l,654,2o8,  has  4,221  Volunteer  Helpers  (called  Armenp/lejer,  or  those  who  care  for  the  poor).  Hamburg,  with  a  population 
Koi  727,000,  has  1,565.  Leipzig,  with  a  population  of  450,000,  has  975.  Bredau,  with  a  p  ipulation  of  455.000,  has  1,452; 
anl  Elberfeld  itself,  with  a  population  of  1.50,000,  has  518.  As  my  friend  Rev.  A.  Holden  Byles  says:  "The  sub  division 
of  labour  is  so  minute  that  individualisation  becomes  not  only  possible,  but  actual.  It  theref  re  creates  absolutely  new 
ponditi'-'ns  in  dealing  with  poverty." 
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The  first  need,  therefore,  in  thie  great  problem  of 
our  ciity's  poverty  is  the  co-ordimation  and  administra- 
tion of  all  these  charities  so  that  there  be  no  over- 
lapping—no competition  and  rivalry  which  excite  the 
cupidity  of  the  poor,  and  Buoh  a  wide  and  careful  in- 
yestigajtion  of  all  cases  of  n€ted  that  the  clamant  beggar 
he  not  enriched  wliile  ithe  more  deeerving  poor  remain 
unknown  and  unlielped.  And  then  this  great  good 
will  also  be  accomplished.  There  will  be  no  indis- 
criminate almsgiving,  -which  docG  harm  alike  to  the 
beggar  and  the  giver,  when  it  is  known  that  the  money 
of  tlie  charitable  will  be  administered  througli  the 
league,  after  careful  inquiry,  with  personal  sympathy, 
and  in  effective  ways,  so  "that  there  shall  be  through- 
out the  whole  city  no  caee  of  extreme  and  urgent  need 
that  is  not  cared  for. 

Moreover,  in  dealing  with  this  problem  of  poverty,  it 
is  not  chiefly  almis  that  is  sought  and  needed.  For  the 
sick  and  the  v^i-y  old  they  are  needed,  and  should  be 
given  no  longer  as  a  dole  of  almis,  but  as  la  true  gift  of 
charity,  which  is  love.  But  for  the  unemployed,  the 
need  is  not  for  money  but  for  work,  and  tliis  problem 
of  the  unemployed,  hard  as  it  is,  caoi  be  solved,  and 
in  many  placets  is  being  solved.  The  bitter  curse  that 
comes  from  unemployment  is  not  only  the  gnawing 
hunger  in  the  house  and  the  maddening  torment  of 


fear  for  the  future ;  it  is  also  the  loss,  through  disuse, 
of  industrious  skill  and  of  the  'habit  of  honest  work, 
so  that  men  sink  down  into  the  crowd  of  idle  and 
wastrel  loafers  who  no  longer  care  for  work.  Now 
to  employ  this  idle  labour  profitably,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  and  stimulate  among  our  workmen 
their  industrial  habit,  their  eelf-relianoe,  and  their 
love  of  honeet  work,   is   an   immediate  and  urgent 
problem  of  to-day.    I  believe  it  can  be,  if  not  alto- 
gether solved,  yet  eolved  to  a  degree  that  may  astonish 
us.    Let  the  public  interest,  through  the  civic  league, 
be  aroused  ;  let  the  thought  of  the  best  statesmen  of 
the  city  be  focuseed  and  fixed  upon  it,  and  here,  as  in 
other  countries,  much  will  be  done.  Supplementary 
industries  will    be   found    for    the    seafionally  un- 
employed ;  an-angements  can  be  made  by  which  the 
older  men  of  our  workshops  can  do  the  work  of  a 
shorter  day  at  lower  wagfe  ;   and  in  times  of  great 
disitress  through  the  unemployment  of  masses  of  the 
people,  public  work  can  be  found  that  will  increase  the 
nation's  wealth  and  give  m-en  the  honest  labour  which 
they  seek,  even  if  they  only  secure  it  by  a  frugal  wage. 
What  Von  Steinbeis  has  wrought  in  Wiirtemburg, 
and  Pastor  Von  Bodelschwing  is  doing  al  the  present 
time  in  Westphalia  and  Berlin,  can  be  done  here  in 
the  heart  of  Lancashire,  and  the  doing  of  it  will  be  the 
mission  of  the  civic  league. 
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MEMORANDUM  ON  SOME  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  AND  EFFECTS  OF 
POOR  LAW  RELIEF  By  Mr.  A.  C.  Pigou,  M.A. 


Definition. 

1.  Much  social  evil  is  due  to  unrestricted  propagation  among  the  unfit  members  of  the 
community,  and  it  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  Poor  Law  should  be  employed  as  an 
agency  for  combating'  this  evil.  The  suggestion  is  of  great  importance.  The  present 
memorandum,  however,  does  not  touch  this  subject,  but  is  confined  to  a  consideration  of 
the  Poor  Law  as  an  agency  for  relieving  destitute  persons. 

Destitution,  when  used  to  describe  the  condition  of  a  person  as  a  subject  for  relief, 
implies  that  he  is  for  the  time  being  without  material  resources  appropriate  for 
sa*  isfying  such  of  his  physical  needs  as  actually  exist  or  are  likely  to  arise  immediately. 
By  physical  needs  are  meant  needs  that  must  be  satisfied  in  order  to  maintain  life  or 
to  obviate,  mitigate,  or  remove  causes  hkely  to  endanger  life  or  impair  health  or  bodily 
fitness  for  self-support.  More  briefly,  destitute  persons  are  persons  lacking  some,  at 
least,  of  the  necessities  of  life  or  health  according  to  the  standard  of  the  time.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Poor  Law  ofiicers  to  relieve  all  these  persons,  and  it  is  illegal  for  them  to  relieve 
any  other  persons. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  actual  legislation  provides.  In  deciding  as  to  the  mode  of 
relief,  the  Local  Government  Board,  and,  subject  to  their  orders,  the  guardians  in  their 
several  unions,  have  a  perfectly  free  hand.  There  is,  thus,  scope  within  the  law  for  various 
lines  of  policy.  Whatever  line  is  pursued  is  likely  to  have  considerable  effect  upon  the 
well-being  of  the  community.  It  is  important  to  deteimine,  so  far  as  practicable,  what 
effect  different  policies  are  likely  to  produce. 


CHAPTER  L 

The  Poor  Law  and  the  Elements  of  National  Well-being. 

2.  Before  any  step  can  be  taken  in  this  inquiry,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  principal 
elements  upon  which  well-being  depends.    These  are  : — 

(1)  The  people  themselves  as  ethical  personalities. 

(2)  The  direct  social  and  other  relations  of  people  with  one  another,  and  the  satis- 
factions that  result  therefrom. 

(3)  The  satisfactions  obtained  by  the  people  from  their  economic  circumstances. 

*  It  would  appear  from  the  Merthyr  Tydvil  case  that  opportunity  to  earn  wages  by  work  counts  as 
material  resource- 
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3.  The  policy  pursued  by  Poor  Law  administration  may  be  expected  to  react  upon  all 
these  elements  of  well-being. 

First,  it  reacts  upon  the  value  of  the  people  as  ethical  personalities.  It  does  this  chiefly 
by  affecting  one  way  or  another  the  qualities  commonly  known  as  the  "  economic  virtues." 
Whether  it  enhances  or  diminishes  the  value  of  the  people  depends  on  the  value  which 
various  degrees  of  the  economic  virtues  possess  as  ends  in  themselves,  apart  from  their 
effects.  Presumably,  some  modicum  of  these  qualities  is  good,  but  an  excess  of  them  is 
likely  to  be  bad.  Up  to  a  point  an  addition  to  economic  virtue  is  an  addition  to  human 
virtue  ;  after  a  point,  it  is  an  addition  to  human  vice.  In  any  case,  whenever  the  economic 
virtues  are  stimulated  or  discouraged,  some  effect  is  produced  upon  the  ethical  value  of  the 
people. 

Secondly,  the  policy  pursued  may  react  upon  the  direct  social  and  other  relations  of 
people  with  one  another  and  the  satisfactions  that  result  therefrom.  In  regard  to  old  age 
pensions,  for  example,  some  urge  that  they  would  weaken  the  sense  of  family  responsi- 
bility, and  would  thus  diminish  the  sum  of  good  social  relations.  Others  reply  that  the 
obligation  to  burdensome  monetary  support  makes  rather  for  severance  than  for  sym- 
pathy : — 

"  Once  let  it  become  possible  [as  it  would  be,  the  argument  runs,  under  the  pension  system]  for  the  poor, 
as  it  is  for  the  middle-class  and  the  rich,  to  soothe  and  comfort  the  declining  years  of  their  parents  by  those 
small  gifts  which  cost  so  little  and  mean  so  much,  and  we  may  have  at  least  a  chance  of  awakening  those 
filial  feelings  which  go  far  to  humanise  and  elevate  personal  character."* 

Thirdly,  the  policy  pursued  reacts  upon  the  satisfactions  obtained  by  people  from  their 
economic  circumstances,  a  class  of  reaction  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  illustrations. 

To  determine  accurately  the  influence  of  any  line  of  policy  upon  well-being  as  a  whole,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  conduct  a  detailed  investigation  under  each  of  the  above  three  heads. 
In  some  cases  all  three  kinds  of  effect  would  be  additions  to  well-being  ;  in  some,  all  would 
be  detriments  ;  in  some  the  effect  under  one  head  would  be  an  addition,  that  under  another 
a  detriment.  A  quantitative  estimate  of  the  amount  of  each  of  them  would  need  to  be 
made,  and  the  aggregate  effect  obtained  by  combining  them  arithmetically  with  due  regard 
for  signs.  If  this  were  done,  the  merits  of  all  practicable  lines  of  policy  could  be  compared 
by  reference  to  the  largeness  of  their  aggregate  positive,  or  the  smallness  of  their  aggregate 
negative,  effects  upon  well-being. 

4.  In  practice,  estimates  of  the  kind  suggested  cannot  be  made,  because  there  are  no 
means  of  measuring  the  effects  that  fall  under  the  first  and  second  heads  distinguished 
above.  Hence  it  is  seldom  possible  to  prove  in  a  rigid  manner  that  one  plausible  line  of 
policy  is  superior  to  another.  It  may  be  possible,  however,  to  reach  a  provisional  de- 
cision. The  effects  of  different  policies  upon  the  satisfactions  obtained  by  people  from 
their  economic  circumstances,  the  economic  effects  in  short,  can  be  roughly  compared. 
The  result  of  this  partial  comparison  need  not  be  the  one  which  would  emerge  if  a  com- 
plete comparison  were  practicable.  But  unknown  facts  are  as  likely  to  confirm  as  to 
conflict  with  known  facts.  Hence,  if  one  policy  is  certainly  superior  to  another  in  economic 
effect,  it  is  probahly  superior  to  it  on  the  whole  ;  and,  if  one  policy  is  probably  superior  to 
another  in  economic  effect,  it  is  probably,  in  a  lower  measure  of  probability,  superior  to 
it  on  the  whole.  For  this  reason,  comparisons  of  the  economic  effect  of  different  policies, 
though  incomplete  and  one-sided,  may  still  be  valuable.  The  purpose  of  this  memorandum 
is  to  attempt  a  formulation  of  such  comparisons. 


CHAPTER  II. 
The  Poor  Law  and  Private  Charity. 

5.  The  Poor  Law  is  an  agency  for  relieving  destitute  persons.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
only  agency  that  relieves  such  persons.  Consequently,  any  line  of  policy  pursued  by  it 
affects  the  satisfactions  obtained  by  people  from  their  economic  circumstances  in  two 
ways  :  (1)  indirectly  through  its  influence  on  the  conduct  of  other  agencies  ;  and  (2)  directly. 

6.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  indiscriminate  alms-giving  is  immensely  injurious  to  econ- 
omic well-being.  The  policy  of  guardians  may  influence  the  extent  to  which  this  practice 
prevails.  If  the  public  are  distrustful  of  the  Poor  Law  and  believe  it  to  be  unduly  severe, 
they  will  endeavour  to  save  from  it,  without  investigation,  anyone  who  comes  to  them 
with  a  persuasive  tale.    The  case  of  vagrants  illustrates  this  point.    At  present  all  vagrants 

*  Sidney  Webb,  '  The  Reform  of  the  Poor  Law,"  Contemporary  Review,  July,  1890,  p.  106. 
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<iT&  treated  alike  by  the  Poor  Law.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  a  deserving  man  tramping 
in  search  of  work  may  be  subjected  to  hard  treatment  in  the  casual  ward.  Charitable 
folk,  lest  one  just  person  suffer  this  indignity,  indiscriminately  relieve  ninety  and  nine 
unjust.  If,  in  accordance  with  the  strong  recommendation  of  the  Vagrancy  Committee, 
the  Poor  Law  were,  by  way-tickets  or  some  other  device,  to  discriminate  between  these  two 
classes  and  to  treat  the  genuine  work-seeker  with  lenience,  a  plausible  excuse  for  indis- 
criminate alms-giving  would  be  removed.  More  generally,  if  the  Poor  Law  conforms  to 
public  opinion,  it  can  mitigate  activities  on  the  part  of  private  charity  that  lead  to  immense 
injury.  It  is  thus  a  matter  for  deliberation  whether  guardians  in  particular  cases  should 
adopt  a  standard  of  administration  inadequate  to  their  ideal  in  respect  of  direct  effects, 
in  order  to  secure  indirectly  a  more  than  equivalent  advantage. 

7.  The  above  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  the  Poor  Law  and  private  charity  are  related- 
Generally  speaking,  they  are,  in  a  measure,  rivals.  That  is  to  say,  a  contraction  in  any 
class  of  relief  given  through  the  Poor  Law  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  an  expansion  in 
the  amount  of  that  class  of  relief  given  by  charity,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  probable,  for 
instance,  that  the  principal  effect  of  the  refusal  of  out-relief  to  the  old  in  any  union  would 
be  a  transfer  of  the  maintenance  of  most  of  these  people  to  private  sources,*  and  the  prin- 
cipal effect  of  a  more  lenient  policy  a  transfer  from  private  sources.  In  some  degree  this 
relation  between  public  and  private  charity  is  natural  and  inevitable.  If  fewer  people 
are  helped  by  the  Poor  Law,  more  are  likely  to  ask  for  help  from  charity,  and,  if  more  ask 
for  it,  more  are  likely  to  obtain  it.  But,  over  and  above  this,  the  relation  is  sometimes 
strengthened,  in  strict  unions,  by  special  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  themselves 
to  get  hard  cases  looked  after  by  charity  f  In  this  way  the  forces  governing  the  "  stock  " 
■of  charity  are  directly  modified.  Not  only  is  the  demand  enhanced  ;  but  the  supply  cor- 
Tesponding  to  any  given  condition  of  demand  is  also  enhanced.  Two  causes  are  at  work 
to  expand  the  amount  of  private  relief.  The  result  is  that,  in  general,  a  given  contrac- 
tion or  expansion  in  the  number  of  legal  paupers,  consequent  upon  a  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  guardians,  involves  a  very  much  smaller  change  in  the  number  of  actual  paupers  in 
the  sense  of  persons  who  are  not  self-supporting.  This  consideration  is  especially  important 
in  regard  to  the  relief  of  serious  illness.  Poor  Law  infirmaries  and  charitable  hospitals  are 
almost  perfect  substitutes  ;  an  expansion  of  the  former  probably  means  an  almost  equiva- 
lent contraction  of  the  latter,  and  vice  versa. 

8.  When  the  relation  between  the  two  agencies  is  one  of  perfect  substitution,  the  effect 
upon  economic  well-being  of  the  absorption  of  new  ground  by  the  Poor  Law  depends  on 
two  questions:  (1)  whether  a  private  agency  or  public  officials  are  likely  to  prove  the 
more  efficient  administrators  of  the  class  of  relief  in  question  ;  and  (2)  whether  a  given 
sum  can  be  raised  with  less  economic  disadvantage  by  voluntary  contributions  or  by  a 
•compulsory  levy. 

As  administrators  of  relief,  the  guardians  hold  the  field  in  the  rural  districts.  In  towns, 
liowever,  it  is  proper  to  compare  them  with  Charity  Organisation  Society  Committees.  It  is 
Tecognised  that  they  have  advantages  over  these  bodies  in  respect  of  cases  where  the  need 
for  relief  can  be  ascertained  by  a  simple  objective  test  and  where  there  is  no  question  of 
adapti^ig  the  relief  to  the  special  circumstances  of  individuals.  But  it  is  also  recognised, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  that  will  be  advanced  in  subsequent  sections,  that,  in  any  well 
thought-out  system  for  dealing  with  destitution,  the  role  of  quasi-automatic  arrangements 
for  relief  is  much  smaller  than  used  to  be  supposed.  The  field  to  which  the  guardians  and 
€harity  Organisation  Society  Committee  may  be  regarded  as  rival  claimants  is,  therefore, 
at  the  present  time  large.  In  respect  of  it,  the  following  arguments  are  current.  First 
it  is  urged  that  the  guardians,  as  controlling  other  people's  money,  and  particularly  as 
administering  Government  grants  locally,  are  apt  to  be  lax.  It  is  replied  that  the  executive 
committee  of  a  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  also  chiefly  engaged  in  the  expenditure  of 
other  people's  money.  Further,  if  the  guardians  are  at  a  disadvantage  on  the  side  of  laxity 
they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  wholly  unhampered  by  the  danger  of  inadequate  funds. 
Secondly,  it  is  urged  that  the  guardians'  work  is  too  heavy  to  allow  them  to  pay  adequate 
attention  to  individual  cases.  It  is  replied  :  (a)  that  an  adequate  staff  of  relieving 
officers  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty  by  a  little  expenditure  ;  and  (b)  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  working  classes  themselves— an  experience  the  value  of  which  has  been 
made  manifest  at  ElberfeldJ — can  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  administration  more  easily 
on  a  public  board  than  on  a  private  committee.  Thirdly,  it  is  urged  that  the  poor  are  apt 
to  be  less  moderate  in  their  claims  on  private  charity  than  on  the  rates.   It  is  replied  that, 

*  Cf.  Booth,  Koyal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Q.  10^65. 
t  Cf.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  p.  27. 
X  Cf.  Henderson,  Modern  Methods  of  Charity,  p.  7. 
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when'tlie  private  ctarity  is organised,"  the  difference,  other  things  heing  eqml,  is  not  likely 
to  be  appreciable,  I  am  not  prepared  to  balance  these  arguments  either  in  general  or 
in  any  particular  case.  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  the  Commission  to  a  detailed  scheme 
for  combining  the  activities  of  boards  of  guardians  and  Charity  Organisation  Society  Com- 
mittees, which  Professor  Marshall  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor.* 

9.  The  question  whether  a  given  sum  can  be  raised  more  economically  by  voluntary 
or  by  compulsory  arrangements  is  susceptible  of  a  more  definite  answer.  If  the  spectacle 
of  others'  need  stimulates  a  desire  in  anyone  to  give  money  to  a  public  object,  a  new  motive 
is  afforded  him  towards  energy  in  earning  money.  But,  if  the  Government  threatens  to 
abstract  a  proportion  of  his  income  for  such  an  object,  his  motive  towards  energy  is  re- 
duced. In  the  former  case  a  new  altruistic  force  is  called  into  operation  ;  in  the  latter, 
old  egoistic  forces  are  merely  driven  to  seek  new  channels.  The  result  is  that  capital  and 
business  power  tend  to  be  driven  abroad,  the  national  dividend  is  diminished  in  amount, 
and  the  proportionate  share  available  for  labour  is  also  diminished.  Following  this 
line  of  thought,  Professor  Carver  has  well  observed : — 

"  Though  it  would  have  disastrous  effects  if  the  State  should  attempt  to  enforce  universal  benevolence, 
yet  only  beneficent  results  could  follow  if  all  men  were  to  become  wisely  benevolent." 

For  these  reasons  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  effects  of  raising  a  given  sum  by  voluntary 
contributions  would,  in  general,  be  less  injurious  than  those  of  raising  the  same  sum  by  a 
compulsory  levy. 

This  conclusion  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  assumption  that  "voluntary  charity"  is 
really  voluntary  and  is  not  compelled  by  public  opinion.  So  far  as  that  assumption  fails, 
voluntary  contributions  have  no  advantage  over  rates.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  assumption  is  valid  in  respect  of  a  considerable  part  of  voluntary  charity,  as  it 
exists  in  England  to-day. 

10.  The  results  obtained  in  the  preceding  section  have  a  strictly  limited  bearing  upon 
practice.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  make  it  necessary  that  money  raised 
voluntarily  should  be  administered  by  a  voluntary  agency,  or  that  money  raised  by  a  rate 
should  be  administered  by  a  public  agency.  Indeed,  Professor  Marshall's  scheme  involves 
what  is,  in  effect,  a  different  arrangement.  There  are,  however,  obvious  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  either  of  handing  over  public  money  to  private  persons,  or  of  collecting 
private  money  for  the  everyday  use  of  a  public  board  possessed  of  taxing  power.  These 
difficulties  are,  perhaps,  unlikely  to  be  overcome  in  the  near  future.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  the  conclusion  that  voluntary  contributions  are  economically  superior  to  rates 
constitutes  an  argument  in  favour  of  voluntary  administrative  bodies. 

11.  In  general,  however,  public  and  private  relief  are  not  perfect  substitutes.  An 
expansion  or  contraction  in  the  relief  afforded  by  the  Poor  Law,  while  it  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  involve  an  equal  expansion  or  contraction  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  relief,  does 
involve  some  expansion  or  contraction.  Consequently,  the  direct  effects  of  Poor  Law 
policy,  though  mitigated  in  amount,  are  not  altered  in  character  by  the  conduct  of 
voluntary  charitable  agencies.  A  provisional  comparison  of  different  policies  can,  there- 
fore, be  based  on  an  investigation  restricted  to  direct  effects.  The  investigation  that 
follows  is  of  that  character. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Limitations  of  Statistical  Reasoning. 

12.  It  is  often  supposed  that  a  good  measure  of  the  economic  prosperity  of  any  group  of 
persons  is  afforded  by  the  amount  of  legal  pauperism  that  prevails  among  them.  Upon 
the  basis  of  this  assumption  it  is  inferred  that  the  relative  merits  of  different  lines  of  Poor 
Law  policy  are  determined  when  the  relative  amounts  of  pauperism  that  might  be  expected 
to  prevail  under  them  are  known.  It  is  observed  that,  in  the  various  unions  of  this  country, 
various  lines  of  policy  are  being  and  have  been  pursued,  and  it  is  proposed  by  statistical 


*  Cf.  also  Economic  Journal,  1892,  p.  373,  seq. 
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reasoning  to  demonstrate  a  posteriori  that  one  line  of  policy  has  better  economic  effect  than 
another.  This  class  of  argument  is  capable  of  large  application,  but  hitherto  it  has  been 
worked  out  most  completely  with  reference  to  the  controversy  between  in-door  and  outdoor 
rehef.  I  submit  to  the  Commission  that  the  practical  importance  of  reasoning  of  this  order 
has  been  exaggerated,  and  that,  by  it,  little  that  is  significant  can  be  proved. 

Anyone  seeking,  by  means  of  statistics,  to  establish  a  causal  relation  between  pauperism 
and  Poor  Law  policy  has,  at  the  outset,  to  decide  upon  some  quantitative  measure  of 
pauperism.  Two  measures  are  practicable.  Of  these,  the  better,  according  to  one  opinion, 
is  the  number  of  persons  relieved  during  a  year,  according  to  another  the  number  relieved 
on  some  representative  day  in  the  year.  In  comparing  the  effects  of  in-door  and  out-door 
relief,  the  decision  between  these  opinions  is  of  fundamental  importance,  because  it  has 
been  found  that  the  ratio  of  the  year-count  to  the  day-count  is  considerably  larger  for  in- 
paupers  than  for  out-paupers.*  The  correct  solution,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  given  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Caiman  : —  - 

The  truest  index  of  tlie  amount  of  pauperism  in  a  particular  year  would  be  the  number  of  what,  on  the 
analogy  of  foot-pounds,  we  might  call  the  number  of  "  day-paupers,"  i.e.,  the  number  of  one-day's  relief 
given  in  the  course  of  the  year.  If  in  1890  A.  is  relieved  300  days  ;  B.  sixty-five  days,  and  C.  365  days  ; 
while  in  1891  A.  is  relieved  150  days  ;  B.,  100  days  ;  C.  ninety  days  ;  and  D.  twenty-five  days  ;  it  would 
certainly  be  truer  to  say  that  the  pauperism  of  1890  was  double  that  of  1891,  than  to  say  that  it  was 
only  three-quarters  of  that  6i  1891,  as  it  would  be  if  measured  by  the  number  of  individuals  relieved  in 
the  year.  We  cannot,  as  it  happens,  get  the  number  of  day-paupers  for  1891  and  1890  directly,  but  by 
taking  a  fairly  representative  day  in  1890  and  a  fairly  representative  day  in  1891  (not  necessarily  the  same 
•calendar  day),  we  practically  get  the  number  of  day-paupers  for  the  two  years  divided  by  365,  and  this  is, 
of  course,  as  good  as  the  number  it3elt."f 

This  result  has  been  combated  upon  the  ground  that  the  day-count  fails  to  indicate  the 
greater  extent  to  which  the  "  taint  of  pauperism  "  is  diffused  in  in-unions.  But  the 
economic  effects  of  the  "  taint  "  in  one  year  is  simply  an  addition  to  the  number  of  "  day- 
paupers  "  in  Mr.  Cannan's  sense  in  subsequent  years,  and,  therefore,  is  in  the  end  allowed 
for  in  the  day-count. J  This  objection  therefore  fails.  A  correct  absolute  measure  of 
pauperism  is  given  by  a  day-count.  Obviously,  therefore,  a  correct  comparative  measure 
fts  between  different  districts  is  given  by  the  percentage  of  the  population  who  are  found  to 
be  paupers  by  this  count.  The  next  step  is  to  find  a  measure  of  Poor  Law  policy.  For 
that  purpose  Mr.  Yule  has  made  use  of  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  out-paupers  to  one  in- 
pauper.  Subjecting  the  statistical  data  to  mathematical  analysis,  he  found  that,  for  the 
unions  of  England  and  "Wales,  in  1871,  and  more  markedly  in  1891,  there  was  a  fairly  high 
€o-efficient  of  correlation  between  the  ratio  of  the  mean  number  of  out-paupers  to  one  in- 
pauper  and  the  percentage  of  the  population  in  the  district  who  are  paupers.§  In  a  sub- 
sequent paper  he  showed  that  marked  correlation  also  existed  in  England  from  1871  to 
1891  between  chinges  in  the  out-relief  ratio  and  cAawg^es  in  the  percentage  of  pauperism.] | 
He  thus  established  the  proposition  that  between  the  magnitude  of  the  out-relief  ratio  and  the 
pauperism  percentage  a  causal  relation  has  subsisted  in  this  country  in  recent  times.  By 
the  method  of  triple  correlation  he  endeavoured  to  eliminate  the  objection  that  this  relation 
is  merely  an  indirect  one,  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the  out-relief  ratio  and  the  pauperism 
percentage  in  any  district  are  both  causally  dependent  on  such  things  as  the  number  of  old 
people  in  the  district,  the  population,  or  the  poverty  of  the  district.  As  a  result  of  these 
investigations  he  concluded  : — 

"  It  seems  impossible  to  attribute  the  greater  part,  at  all  events,  of  the  observed  correlation  between 
•changes  in  pauperism  and  changes  in  out-relief  to  anything  but  a  direct  influence  of  change  of  policy  on 
change  of  pauperism,  the  change  in  policy  not  being  due  to  any  external  causes  such  as  growth  of  popu- 
lation or  economic  changes."1I 

*  A  partial  explanation  of  this  fact  may  be  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  old,  who  are,  of  course,  likely 
to  be  relieved  for  long  periods,  are  looked  after  by  private  charity  in  in-imions  than  in  out-unions.  The 
suggestion  that,  in  towns,  where  in-door  relief  is  more  extensively  given,  the  same  man  is  likely  to  be 
reheved  in  several  unions  during  the  year  and  so  to  be  counted  twice  over  is  weakened  by  the  rules  about 
settlement. 

t  Economic  Journal,  1892,  p.  254. 

X  Of  course,  the  evil-in-itself  of  even  for  a  moment  depending  on  the  Poor  Law  is  not  thus  allowed  for. 
But  the  opinion  that  this  evil  is  very  important  is  perhaps  due  to  the  failure  of  popular  thought  to  dis- 
tinguish sufiiciently  between  two  senses  of  "  dependence."  Dependence,  when  it  means  a  cringing  character, 
is  certainly  an  evil-in-itself,  but,  when  it  means  merely  receiving  money,  whether  from  the  Poor  Law  or  from 
anybody  else,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  and  a  man  may  come  into  contact  with  the  Poor  Law  without 
being  defiled  in  character. 

§  Economic  Journal,  1835,  p.  625. 

II  Statistical  Journal,  1899. 

*|I  Loc.  cit.,  p.  277. 
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It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  investigations  of  this  character  have  great  practical 
importance,  because  they  go  to  prove  that  a  more  extended  use  of  out-door  relief,  such 
as  is  at  present  often  advocated,  would  have  injurious  results.  In  my  opinion  statistical 
reasoning  cannot  be  rightly  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  fundamental  objection  to  it  is  that  some  of  the  most  important  influences  at  work 
are  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  measured  quantitatively,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  statistical  machinery,  however  elaborate.  It  is  not  merely 
that  other  forces  beyond  those  taken  into  account  may  be  operating  in  a  way  that  would 
tend  to  reverse  the  conclusion  prima  facie  suggested  by  the  statistics.  If  that  were  all,  this- 
conclusion  would  merely  be  rendered  less  certain ;  it  would  remain  a  probable  conclusion. 
But,  among  the  non-quantitative  facts  of  the  situation  is  one  which  obviously  accounts^ 
at  all  events  for  a  part  of  the  correlation  on  which  the  conclusion  depends.  It  is  well 
known  that,  during  recent  years,  those  unions  in  which  out-relief  has  been  restricted  have, 
on  the  whole,  enjoyed  a  general  administration  much  superior  to  that  of  the  other  unions. 
For  this  circumstance  there  are  several  reasons.  It  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
chief  part  of  authoritative  Poor  Law  literature  is  imbued  with  strict  principles,  so  that 
the  more  conscientious  and  painstaking  guardians,  those  who  are  ready  to  take  trouble, 
and,  incidentally,  the  trouble  of  reading  about  the  Poor  Law,  are  apt  to  be  imbued  with 
this  spirit.  It  is  partly  due  also  to  the  fact  that  guardians  in  strict  unions  often  look  upon 
themselves  somewhat  in  the  light  of  pioneers,  the  result  of  whose  policy  is  to  serve  as 
an  object-lesson  to  others.  The  effects  of  this  attitude  are  well  described  by  Sir  Hugh 
Owen  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor.  Speaking  of  strict 
administration,  he  said  : — 

"  The  cases  are  not  numerous,  but  the  results  are  very  remarkable.  Usually  it  has  been  found  that  those- 
results  have  been  mainly  secured  by  the  action  of  one  man.  Someone  of  considerable  firmness,  who  is  very 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  as  far  as  possible  the  independence  of  the  poor,  becomes 
satisfied  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  themselves,  out-door  relief  should  be  checked.  He  regards  the  saving 
of  expenditure  as  a  very  minor  consideration.  He  throws  himself  into  the  work,  heart  and  soul ;  he  feels 
that  his  system  is  on  its  trial,  and  he  endeavours  to  secure  that  there  shall  be  as  few  cases  as  possible  of 
apparent  hardship.  All  hard  cases  he  will  get  taken  over  by  charity,  and  he  will  devise  all  the  means  he  can 
for  not  infringing  his  rule,  and  yet  giving  the  relief  that  is  necessary." 

And  later  on  he  says  :— 

"  It  has  usually  happened  that  there  has  been  a  certain  minority  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  majority  of 
the  guardians  in  refusing  out-door  relief,  and  the  working  of  the  system  has  been  carefully  watched  with 
every  desire  to  find  out  cases  of  hardship,  if  they  occurred.  But  those  who  have  been  strongly  in  favour 
of  strict  administration  have  made  every  possible  effort  to  avoid  such  cases.  The  system  has  been,  as  it 
were,  upon  its  trial  in  these  unions,  and  very  special  and  continuous  efEorts  are  made  to  prevent  cases  o£ 
hardship."  * 

In  view  of  this  circumstance,  what  more  natural  than  to  suggest  that  the  observed  cor- 
relation between  the  out-relief  ratio  and  the  pauperism  percentage  is  due,  not  to  any  direct 
causal  connection,  but  to  the  fact  that  both  have  been  caused  by  the  character  of  the 
general  administration  ?  If  general-  administration  could  be  represented  as  a  quanti- 
tative fact,  the  method  of  triple  correlation  could  be  invoked  to  determine  whether  this- 
suggestion  is  correct.  Since,  however,  it  cannot  be  so  represented,  the  result  remains  in 
suspense.  It  can  be  proved — what  indeed  scarcely  required  proof — that  out-relief  tends 
to  augment  pauperism,  when  it  is  coupled  with  relatively  lax  general  administration. 
But,  on  the  really  debateable  question  whether  carefully  administered  out-relief  would  be 
better  or  worse  in  this  respect  than  carefully  administered  in-relief,  refinements  of  stat- 
istical reasoning  can  throw  no  light. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Criterion  for  Determining  the  Advantages  of  Various  Poor  Law  Policies. 

13.  The  class  of  argument  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter  must  now  be  confronted 
with  a  more  fundamental  difiiculty.  The  effect  of  Poor  Law  policy  upon  the  amount  of 
legal  pauperism  could  not,  in  any  case,  be  used  as  a  measure  of  its  effect  upon  economic 
well-being.    If  this  could  be  done,  any  proposal  to  bring  public  relief  within  the  reach  of 


*  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  p.  27. 
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a  new  class,  anything,  for  instance,  in  the  nature  of  old-age  pensions  or  relief  to  school 
children  administered  by  the  guardians,  would  stand  condemned  not  by  argument  but  by 
definition.  This  result  is  itself  sufficient  to  prove  my  point.  What,  then,  is  the  proper 
oriterion  to  employ  ? 

14.  Economic  well-being  depends  upon  two  things,  the  size  of  the  national  dividend  of 
goods  and  services  annually  available  for  consumption  by  the  community  and  the  manner 
in  which  this  dividend  is  distributed  among  the  different  members  of  the  community. 
In  estimating  the  aggregate  economic  influence  of  any  Poor  Law  system,  we  have,  there- 
fore to  examine  its  effects  (a)  upon  the  size  of  the  national  dividend,  and  (6)  upon  its 
distribution. 

15.  The  magnitude  of  both  these  effects  partially  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  money 
devoted  to  poor  relief  and  the  methods  of  taxation  by  which  that  money  is  collected. 
That  this  is  the  case  on  the  side  of  distribution  is  obvious,  since  practically  all  poor  relief 
involves  a  direct  transference  of  money  from  the  richer  to  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  also 
easily  seen  to  be  the  case  on  the  side  of  production,  since  the  compulsory  collection  of 
this  money  through  ordinary  taxation,  by  diminishing  the  probable  reward  of  productive 
energy,  is  almost  certain  to  lessen  the  output  of  that  energy,  and  hence  the  magnitude 
of  the  national  dividend.  In  certain  cases,  however,  a  comparison  between  rival  Poor 
Law  policies  can  be  conducted  without  reference  to  these  considerations.  For  divergent 
policies  do  not  necessarily  involve  widely  divergent  aggregate  expenditures.  Pather, 
Unions  which  cut  down  expenditure  in  one  direction  are  often  found  to  expand  it  in  others. 
Those,  for  instance,  which  rigidly  restrict  out-relief  are  apt  both  to  give  bigger  allowances 
to  such  out-paupers  as  continue  to  be  relieved  in  their  homes,  and  to  devote  large  sums 
towards  provision  for  the  sick.  In  view  of  this  circumstance,  I  shall  provisionally  neglect, 
ioT  the  purpose  of  comparing  various  policies,  the  effect  of  differences  in  the  amount  of 
■money  collected  under  them  for  transference  from  the  rich  to  the  poor.  I  shall  concen- 
trate attention  upon  the  way  in  which  various  methods  of  administering  this  money  react 
upon  the  size  and  distribution  of  the  national  dividend. 

16.  Now,  when  we  suppose  the  amount  of  money  with  which  the  Poor  Law  has  to 
-deal  to  be  about  the  same  under  one  policy  as  under  another,  it  follows  that  the  direct 
effect  produced  upon  distribution  must  be  about  the  same.  For  purposes  of  comparison, 
therefore,  we  have  only  to  take  account  of  indirect  effects,  that  is  to  say,  of  changes  in 
distribution  other  than  those  involved  in  the  actual  transference  of  the  money  that  passes 
through  the  guardians'  hands.  The  question  which  I  now  wish  to  raise  is  this  :  Under 
what  circumstances  is  a  consideration  of  differences  in  these  indirect  effects  upon  distri- 
bution likely  to  reverse  any  practical  conclusions  derived  from  a  consideration  of  differ- 
ences in  effect  on  the  magnitude  of  the  national  dividend  ;  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  under 
what  circumstances  do  effects  on  the  magnitude  of  the  national  dividend  afford  by  them- 
selves an  adequate  criterion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  different  policies  ? 

17.  Before  this  question  can  be  satisfactorily  discussed,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
a  popular  argument  by  which  the  issue  is  apt  to  be  confused.  In  my  opinion  the  only 
way  that  Poor  Law  policy  can  affect  distribution  indirectly  in  any  appreciable  degree 
is  through  its  operation  upon  the  quantity  of  the  various  agents  of  production  seeking 
employment.  It  is  widely  believed,  however,  that  the  grant  of  relief  to  persons  engaged 
in  industry,  ajxirt  altogether  from  its  effect  on  the  quantity  of  work  which  they  or  others  are 
induced  to  do,  necessarily  exercises  a  marked  depressing  influence  upon  wages.  This 
view  appears  to  me  erroneous. 

The  case  which  those  who  advocate  it  chiefly  contemplate  is  that  of  old  and  infirm 
persons,  unable  to  earn  enough  for  subsistence,  but  contriving  with  the  help  of  the  Poor 
Law — the  effect  is  the  same  if  the  help  comes  from  relatives,  friends,  or  organised  private 
•charity — to  continue  in  a  measure  active  soldiers  of  industry.  The  "  subsidy,"  it  is 
said,  brings  it  about  that  these  persons  work  for  less  than  the  worth  of  their  work  to 
employers,  thus  underbidding  independent  workpeople  and  indirectly  causing  the  market 
rate  of  wages  to  fall.    This  argument  is  chiefly  based  upon  what  is  called  experience. 

Within  this  experience,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  sharply  between  fact 
and  inference.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  persons  in  receipt  of  a  Poor  Law  subsidy  are  at 
present  earning  from  private  employers  considerably  less  than  the  ordinary  wage  per 
hour  current  for  the  class  of  work  on  which  they  are  engaged.    It  is  also  a  fact,  given 
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in  evidence  before  the  1834  Commission,  that  the  refusal  of  guarJians  to  grant  relief  in 
aid  of  wages  "  soon  had  the  effect  of  making  the  farmer  pay  his  labourers  fairly."*  But 
it  is  an  inference  from  these  facts  that,  where  a  Poor  Law  subsidy  exists,  workpeople 
accept  a  wage  lower  than  the  worth  of  their  work  to  their  employers.  There  is  an  alter- 
native explanation.  In  the  case  of  old  and  infirm  persons,  may  it  not  be  that  the  low 
wage  per  hour  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  work  they  can  do  in  an  hour  is  poor 
in  quality  or  little  in  quantity  ?  In  the  case  of  the  old  Poor  Law,  may  it  not  be  that 
the  system  of  differential  relief,  so  long  as  it  prevailed,  caused  people  to  work  slackly 
and  badly,  that  when  it  was  abolished  they  worked  harder,  and  that  this  was  the  reason 
of  the  alteration  in  their  wages  ?  In  sum,  the  facts  are  fully  explicable  without  the 
theory  that  relieved  persons  work  for  less  than  they  are  worth  to  their  employers,  and 
thereby  exercise  a  depressing  influence  upon  wages.  Consequently,  the  theory  cannot 
be  proved  from  experience. 

Another  line  of  argument  is,  however,  open.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  Poor  Law  subsidy 
enables  a  person  to  accept  lower  wages  than  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  accept  other- 
wise without  starvation  or  serious  discomfort.  From  this  fact  it  is  inferred  that,  being 
enabled  to  do  this,  he  .does  actually  do  it. 

Two  justifications  of  the  inference  may  be  offered.  The  j&rst  starts  from  the  side  of 
the  employer.  Thus,  Mr.  Davy,  referring  to  certain  industries  in  the  Poplar  Union, 
which  are  thought  to  yield  less  than  a  subsistence  wage,  writes  : — 

"  If  no  outdoor  relief  were  given,  it  seems  evident  that  the  employers  would  have  to  pay  more  wages  and 
give  more  regular  work."  t 

All  that  is  really  evident,  however,  is  that,  if  no  out-door  relief  were  given  and  if  the 
industries  were  continued  in  Poplar,  there  would  have  to  be  a  higher  wage.  I  suggest 
that  the  employers  are  already  paying  all  that  those  workpeople  are  worth  to  them, 
and  that,  if  relief  were  stopped,  the  industries — very  likely  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  community — would  not  continue  in  Poplar. 

The  second  justification  is  the  a  priori  assertion  that,  if  a  person  is  enabled  to  work 
for  less,  he  will  be  willing  to  work  for  less.  In  certain  special  cases,  no  doubt,  when  a 
workman,  in  receipt  of  a  subsidy  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  up  to  his  accustomed 
standard  of  life,  is  confronted  by  an  employer  occupying  towards  him  the  position  of  a 
monopolist,  this  reasoning  possesses  force.  In  general,  however,  where  competition 
exists  among  employers  it  is  quite  invalid.  A  person  who,  by  saving  in  the  past,  has 
become  possessed  of  a  competence  is  enabled  to  work  for  less  than  one  who  has  not.  A 
millionaire  is  enabled  to  work  for  less  even  than  a  relieved  pauper.  So  far  from  ability 
making  it  probable  that  a  man  will  strike  a  worse  bargain  in  the  higgling  of  the  market, 
it  is  likely  in  general  to  have  the  opposite  effect.  ; 

The  idea,  therefore,  that  the  concession  of  a  subsidy  to  persons  who  would  work  to 
the  same  extent  if  there  were  no  subsidy  exerts  a  marked  depressing  effect  upon  the  wages 
of  independent  workpeople  cannot  be  sustained. 

18.  Though,  however,  Poor  Law  systems  cannot  affect  distribution  in  the  way  that 
the  foregoing  popular  argument  contemplates,  there  is  a  way  in  which  they  can  and  do 
affect  it.  All  practicable  systems  are  sure  to  alter  the  quantity  of  one  or  more  of  the 
agents  of  production  seeking  employment.  So  far  as  they  do  this,  they  necessarily  react 
upon  distribution  to  some  extent.  The  problem  is  to  measure  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  welfare  the  importance  of  this  reaction  as  compared  with  that  of  the  change  pro- 
duced in  the  size  of  the  national  dividend. 

19.  The  agent  of  production  whose  quantity  the  Poor  Law  is  likely  to  affect  most  is 
ordinary  manual  work.  It  may  make  its  influence  felt  either  mediately  through  induce- 
ments or  immediately  through  direct  orders.  I  shall  consider  first  changes  brought  about 
immediately.  The  kernel  of  the  problem  is  :  Are  significant  effects  upon  distribution 
involved  if  the  Poor  Law  authoritifts  forbid  any  class  of  persons  (of  course,  in  practice  the 
only  persons  accesible  to  their  control  are  relieved  persons)  to  compete  in  the  labour 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Garrett  of  Downham  Market,  Norfolk,  quoted  in  the  Report,  p.  144. 
t  [Cd.  3240]  p.  'J. 
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market  *  ?  More  concretely,  would  the  real  wages  of  independent  workpeople  be 
markedly  bettered  by  the  provisions  embodied  in  certain  two  pension  schemes  submitted 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  one  of  which  contained,  as  a  condition  for 
the  receipt  of  a  pension,  "  the  abstention  from  all  work  of  pensioners,  male  and  female," 
while  the  other  would  have  awarded  pensions  to  everyone  over  sixty  and  prohibited 
work  beyond  that  age  ?  f 

20.  Some  popular  writers  give  to  this  problem  a  very  simple  solution.  If  one  man, 
they  say,  does  a  piece  of  work,  the  amount  of  work  open  to  other  people  is  correspond- 
ingly diminished,  the  earnings  of  all  the  workers  taken  together  are  unaltered,  and  the 
new  workpeople  who  have  been  introduced  simply  take  over  what  would  otherwise  be 
given  to  those  already  employed.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  period  too  short  to  permit 
of  industry  adapting  itself  to  changes,  this  conception  is  adequate  enough.  As  an  ex- 
planation of  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  introduction  of  new  workpeople  it  is,  however, 
erroneous.  It  depends,  as  Professor  Marshall  has  pointed  out,  upon  the  assumption  that 
there  is  a  fund  of  work  to  be  done  whose  amount  is  fixed  independently  of  the  work 
that  actually  is  done.  In  fact,  however,  the  work  fund  is  not  thus  fixed.  "  On  the  con- 
trary, the  demand  for  work  comes  from  the  national  dividend,  that  is,  it  comes  from  work  ; 
the  less  work  there  is  of  one  kind  the  less  demand  there  is  for  work  of  other  kinds,  "|  If 
one  person  does  work,  by  that  very  fact  he  creates  opportunities  for  work  and  earnings 
ioT  other  people.  The  idea  that  he  does  the  opposite  is  at  variance  with  the  whole  drift 
of  modern  economic  science. 

21.  The  correct  solution  of  the  problem  is,  I  think,  as  follows.  If  the  amount  forth- 
coming of  any  particular  kind  of  work  is  increased,  when  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed 
for  adjustment,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  national  dividend  will  be  increased,  but  the 
real  wages  per  unit  of  the  particular  kind  of  work  in  question  will  be  diminished.  Speaking 
very  broadly,  this  proposition  can  be  extended  from  a  particular  kind  of  work  to  the 
work  done  by  the  labouring  classes  as  a  whole.  An  addition  to  the  amount  of  this  will 
increase  the  national  dividend,  but  it  will  diminish  real  wages  per  unit  of  work,  and  there- 
iore,  also,  if  no  change  has  come  about  in  individual  efl&ciency,  real  wages  per  head. 

In  the  abstract  it  is  easy  to  conceive  a  world  in  which  the  percentage  fall  in  the  real 
wages  of  independent  workpeople  brought  about  in  this  way  would  be  large  relatively 
to  the  percentage  rise  in  the  number  of  people  at  work.  Under  the  actual  conditions 
prevailing  in  England  at  the  present  time  there  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  relatively  very  small  indeed.  There  are  three  grounds  for  this  conclusion. 
First,  the  wants  of  the  people  who  consume  the  products  of  labour  are  exceedingly  elastic  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  they  would  be  willing  with  work  of  their  own  to  buy  the  material 
and  immaterial  products  of  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  at  almost  as  high  a  real  price  per 
unit  as  they  give  for  the  products  of  a  smaller  quantity.  Secondly,  over  a  fairly  wide 
field  of  industry  labour  is  able  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  capital,  and  this  power  makes 
the  fall  in  real  wages  which  comes  about  in  consequence  of  an  increase  in  quantity  smaller 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Lastly,  capital  is  exceedingly  mobile  between 
countries.  Consequently,  if  the  real  wages  of  labour  in  England  begin  to  fall,  foreign 
capital  is  tempted  to  come  over  and  take  advantage  of  its  cheapness.  This  is  tantamount 
to  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour  here,  and  greatly  reduces  the  magnitude  of  any 
fall  that  may  occur  in  its  price.  .  In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  percentage  diminution  in  real  wages  per  unit  of  work,  consequent  upon  any  given 

*  Some  writers  consider  that,  if  "Workhouses  or  Labour  Colonies  are  set  up  as  "  entirely  self-supporting 
communities  subsisting  by  their  own  work,  their  inhabitants  are  not  competing  in  the  labour  market.  (Evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Torr,  quoted  by  the  Vagrancy  Committee  Report,  p.  83.)  This,  however,  appears  to  be  incorrect. 
In  the  long  run  their  work  does  involve  competition  of  this  order,  because  all  of  it  could  be  done  by  independent 
workmen.  The  "  employment  available  "  as  the  phrase  is,  for  these  workmen,  is  diminished  just  as  effectively 
when  the  inhabitants  of  a  Labour  Colony  erect  their  own  buildings,  as  it  would  be  if  they  erected  somebody 
else's. 

t  The  above  schemes  were  advocated  by  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Lansbury  respectively  {Report,  p.  72).  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  cessation  of  work  by  pensioners  may  be  advocated  from  a  more  special  point  of  view. 
The  condition  of  the  pension  may  be  declining  strength.  This  cannot  be  tested  directly,  but,  if  abstinence 
from  work  were  made  a  condition  for  receiving,  say,  a  4s.  pension,  this  condition  would  ensure  that  recipients 
were  really  incapable  of  earning  much  more  than  4s.  regularly.  Hence,  though  it  abolished  work  on  the 
part  of  all  persons  below  this  line,  it  might  nevertheless  be  desirable  as  a  means  of  preventing  many  other 
persons  from  obtaining  the  pensions,  and,  in  consequence  of  obtaining  or  expecting  them,  from  slackening 
their  industr)^  This  policy  seems  to  be  pursued  by  certain  friendly  societies  (Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged 
Poor,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Q.  10880). 

J  Principles  of  Economics,  p.  783. 
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percentage  increase  in  the  quantity  of  work  offered,  is  likely  to  be  very  small  relatively 
to  this  latter  percentage.  Hence,  the  aggregate  addition  to  the  real  earnings  enjoyed 
by  the  new  workpeople  (or,  if,  as  may  be  done  in  labour  colonies,  the  proceeds  of  their 
labour  are  taken  by  the  management  as  a  contribution  towards  expenses,  by  the  tax- 
payers) will  be  much  greater  than  the  aggregate  diminution  in  the  real  earnings  of  the 
original  workpeople  *  :  there  will  also  be  a  small  gain  to  owners  of  capital.  Hence, 
as  regards  Poor  Law  policies  that  operate  immediately  upon  the  quantity  of  work  forth- 
coming, the  effects  produced  upon  economic  welfare  through  changes  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  national  dividend  are  likely  in  general  to  be  much  more  important  than  those 
produced  through  changes  in  its  distribution. 

As  regards  Poor  Law  systems  that  operate  upon  the  quantity  of  work  mediately  through 
inducements,  the  same  reasoning  is  in  general  applicable.  The  case  of  Poor  Law  systems 
of  the  pattern  of  that  prevailing  before  1834,  under  which  an  obvious  and  heavy  premium 
was  put  upon  large  families,  is  indeed  somewhat  special.  The  large  expansion  of  pro- 
letarian population,  which  systems  of  that  kind  threaten  directly  to  promote,  may  under 
some  conditions  produce  serious  distributional  consequences.  Poor  Law  arrangements 
of  this  character,  are,  however,  scarcely  a  present  danger.  Under  any  system  that  is 
at  all  likely  to  be  introduced,  large  direct  effects  upon  population  need  not  be  anticipated. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  this  group  of  cases,  as  in  that  discussed  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  the  effect  upon  economic  welfare  consequent  upon  changes  induced 
in  distribution  is  likely  to  be  relatively  unimportant. 

22.  Hence,  for  broad  purposes  of  approximate  comparison,  except  in  cases  where 
special  cause  can  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  we  are  entitled  to  regard  the  effects  that 
are  likely  to  be  produced  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  national  dividend  £.s  constituting  by 
themselves  an  adequate  criterion  for  determining  the  relative  merits  of  rival  systems 
of  Poor  Law  relief. 


CHAPTER  V. 
The  Economic  e^ect  of  various  lines  of  Poor  Law  'policy. 

23.  I  shall  now  employ  the  test  thus  determined  upon  for  constructive  ends.  It  has 
been  shown  (in  the  first  chapter)  that,  to  justify  any  such  test,  certain  assumptions 
must  be  made  which  are  not  always  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  To  render  the  test 
applicable  in  practice,  yet  another  assumption  of  like  character  is  required.  This  assump- 
tion is  that  the  contribution  in  any  year  which  a  poor  person  makes  to  the  national 
dividend  by  work  can  be  measured  by  his  earnings,  and  the  contribution  in  any  year, 
which  the  capital  he  has  saved  makes  to  it  by  the  interest — if  the  investment  is  in  his 
own  skill  or  strength  the  interest  is  nominally  wages — which  this  capital  yields  him. 
When  this  assumption  is  realised,  to  affect  the  provision  of  aggregate  income  by  a  defined 
amount  is  to  affect  the  national  dividend  by  the  same  amount.  In  reality,  however, 
some  contributions  are  made  to  the  dividend  that  are  not  represented  in  income.  All 
work  put  forth  by  a  mother  in  the  care  of  her  children  is  such  a  contribution.  So  is  the 
service  of  all  saving  which  a  man  invests  in  the  education  or  training  of  his  children. 
These  contributions  are  very  large  and  important.  The  essential  point,  however,  is 
not  their  magnitude,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a  measure  alternative  to  other  con- 
tributions. If,  for  instance,  the  Poor  Law  encourages  a  widow  to  earn  more  wages  by 
offering  some  kind  of  bounty,  the  extra  wages  she  earns  mean  a  much  less  proportionate 
addition  to  the  dividend,  because  a  large  part  of  the  work  she  does  for  them  is  merely 
diverted  from  the  non-wage-yielding  occupation  of  tending  her  child.  In  the  same  way 
if  the  conditions  of  a  pension  scheme  stimulate  saving  for  old  age,  the  addition  to  this 
class  of  saving  in  part  represents  a  mere  transference  from  one  kind  of  investment  (the 
training  of  children)  to  another  kind.  The  general  result  of  this  circumstance  is  that 
aggregate  contributions  to  the  dividend  are  affected  by  Poor  Law  policy  to  a  smaller 
extent  than  the  aggregate  incomes  with  which  the  poor  provide  themselves.  Since, 
however,  they  are  almost  always  affected  in  the  same  sense,  they  can  often  be  treated 
as  equivalent  without  injury  to  the  argument.  In  what  follows  I  propose,  except  when 
special  reason  to  the  contrary  exists,  provisionally  to  treat  them  in  this  way. 

*  In  the  case  of  pensions,  since  all  workpeople  are  potential  pensioners,  it  may  be  plausibly  argued  that,, 
f  lom  a  long  period  point  of  view,  even  the  independent  workpeople  are  interested  in  the  earnings  of  independent 
workpeople  plus  pensioners  rather  than  in  those  of  independent  workpeople  alone. 
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24.  The  poor  are  liable  to  fall  into  difficulties  :  (1)  through  lack  of  work  when  healthy 
and  able-bodied  ;  (2)  through  slight  sickness  or  accident ;  (3)  through  grave  sickness  or 
accident ;  (4)  through  impotency  consequent  upon  disablement  or  old  age  ;  (5)  through 
impotency  consequent  upon  tender  years.  Any  system  of  poor  relief  to  these  persons  acts 
upon  the  dividend  in  two  ways.    It  affects  it : 

(1)  Indirectly  through  the  belief  that  help  will  be  forthcoming  in  certain  eventuali- 
ties, which  it  implants  in  persons  who  regard  themselves  as  potential  recipients  of 
help,  whether  they  have  actually  received  it  or  no : 

(2)  Directly  through  the  influence  it  exerts  on  the  capacity  and  character  of  the 
persons  who  are  in  fact  helped. 

These  distinctions  should  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  the  argument  of  the  following 
chapters. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Minimum  Guarantee  System  of  Poor  Relief. 

25.  The  simplest  system  of  Poor  Law  policy  is  that  under  which  each  person  in  any  of 
the  categories  is  guaranteed  by  the  State  a  certain  minimum  condition  of  life,  irrespective 
of  his  income,  or  of  any  contribution  not  represented  in  income  that  he  may  make  to  the 
national  dividend.  For  practical  reasons  it  is  obvious  that  the  minimum  guaranteed  to 
the  different  categories  must  be  different.    This  system  will  now  be  examined. 

26.  The  effects  of  the  Icnowledge  that  the  system  exists  have  two  sides.  First,  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  how  far  the  differences  in  the  minima  assigned  to  the  different  cate- 
gories of  poor  make  people  pass  from  one  category  to  another,  and  thus  indirectly  affect 
the  national  dividend  ;  secondly,  how  far  the  existence  of  a  guaranteed  minimum  in  any 
category  afEects  the  dividend  directly. 

In  general,  the  dictates  of  humanity  ensure  that  higher  minima  are  guaranteed  to  the 
more  helpless  than  to  the  less  helpless  categories  of  poor.  To  pass  into  a  category  with  a 
higher  minimum  means,  therefore,  to  qualify  for  greater  helplessness  and  hence  in  general 
to  contribute  less  towards  the  dividend.  If,  therefore,  differences  in  the  minima  can  induce 
the  migration  of  many  persons  from  one  category  to  another,  injury  is  generally  inflicted 
on  the  dividend.  Prima  facie,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  danger  of  voluntary  migration 
between  any  of  the  objective  categories  that  the  administration  of  our  Poor  Law  recognizes. 
A  man  cannot  increase  his  age  ;  he  will  not  become  sick  on  purpose  ;  he  will  not  commit 
suicide  or  desert  his  wife  to  obtain  for  her  a  Poor  Law  allowance.  But  the  matter  is  not 
really  so  simple  as  this.  Though  the  magnitude  of  the  guaranteed  minimum  may  be 
nominally  conditional  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  physical  fact,  it  is  really  conditional  upon 
the  appearance  of  this  fact ;  and  there  is  danger  that  the  appearance  may  be  voluntarily 
induced.  It  is  easy  for  a  woman,  in  collusion  with  her  husband,  to  pretend  that  he  has 
deserted  her,  or  for  a  man  to  falsify  his  age  or  to  pretend  that  he  is  ill.  He  may  be  tempted 
to  do  this  by  the  prospect  of  being  placed  in  one  of  the  categories  of  poor  receiving  the 
higher  minima,  and,  if  he  yields  to  the  temptation,  be  is  likely  to  injure  the  national  dividend 
to  the  same  extent  as  he  would  do  if  he  were  really  disabled  from  work  by  illness  or  old  age. 
It  is  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  differences  between  the  various  minima  are  in- 
directly responsible  for  some  injury  to  the  dividend  though,  under  careful  administration, 
that  injury  need  not  be  large. 

27.  The  effect  of  the  existence  of  a  guaranteed  minimum  within  any  category  is  simple. 
The  system  is  a  particular  case  of  differential  rehef  in  favour  of  small  earnings.  Such 
relief  is  often  given  and  always  with  the  same  effect.  It  is  given  when,  the  less  a  person 
earns  in  his  occupation  or  district,  the  more  the  Poor  Law  provides  for  him.  The  almost 
certain  consequence  is  that  people  do  less  worh  than  they  would  have  done  apart  from  the 
relief.  This  happened  regularly  under  the  old  Poor  Law.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
also  happened  recently  under  the  lax  cy stem  prevalent  at  Poplar  :  "  Some  of  the  women 
would  not  work  more  than  one  or  two  days  a  week,  trusting  to  the  rates  for  the  rest  of  their 
maintenance."* 


*  Mr.  Davy's  Report,  p.  10. 
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Differential  relief  is  also  given  when,  the  less  well-paid  the  occupation  or  district  that  a 
person  affects,  the  more  the  Poor  Law  provides  for  him.  The  almost  certain  consequence 
is  that  fewer  persons  press  upward  from  worse  to  better  paid  occupations  and  districts, 
with  the  result  that  they  do  less  valuable  work  than  they  would  have  done  apart  from  the 
relief.*  This  happens  whenever  relief  works  are  started  for  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed, 
and  wages  are  paid  in  excess  of  the  market  value  of  the  work  done.  It  happened  when 
doles  of  out-relief  were  given  to  the  old  hand-loom  weavers  during  the  period  when  their 
industry  was  decaying.  It  happens  when  out-relief  is  afforded  to  young  women  in  the 
slack  season  of  their  trades  in  London  with  a  view  to  keeping  them  together  till  the  good 
seasons  come  round  again. 


In  such  cases  the  underlying  principle  is  the  same  for  all  forms  of  differentiation ;  the 
real  contribution  of  valuable  service  which  the  persons  affected  make  to  the  national 
dividend  is  diminished.  When,  however,  the  differentiation  takes  the  form  of  a  guaranteed 
minimum  to  any  category  of  poor,  its  depressing  effect  is  peculiarly  great.  All  those  who 
think  that,  should  they  come  into  this  category,  their  condition  of  life  in  independence  will 
fall  below  the  minimum  accorded  to  paupers,  will  be  tempted  to  make  no  provision  for 
themselves.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  thinks  he  might  manage  to  save  £150  by  the  time  he 
is  sixty-five,  but  knows  that,  if  he  saves  nothing  at  all,  the  Poor  Law  will  make  an  equally 
good  provision  for  him,  the  temptation  not  to  save  will  be  very  strong. f  Many  persons 
are  certain  to  yield  to  it.  Apart  then  from  such  contribution  as  the  guardians  can  compel 
them  to  make  by  labour  while  actually  in  receipt  of  relief — and  the  value  of  this  is  in  general 
exceedingly  small — the  effect  of  the  law  is  to  cut  off  from  the  national  dividend  the  whole 
of  the  contribution  which,  if  no  law  had  existed,  these  persons  would  have  made  with  » 
view  to  protecting  themselves  from  the  contingency  in  respect  of  which  the  minimum  is 
guaranteed. 

The^extent  of  the  injury  to  the  dividend  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  contribution 
thus  destroyed.  This  depends  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  guaranteed  minimum  in  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  persons  who,  in  the  absence  of  any  law,  would  have  been  likely  to 
provide  something  less  than  the  minimum,  and  to  the  amount  of  provision  which  a  typical 
jepresentative  of  these  persons  would  have  been  likely  to  make. 

28.  The  1834  Commissioners,  discussing  the  category  of  able-bodied  paupers,  laid  it  down 
that  their  "  situation  on  the  whole  should  not  be  made  really  or  apparently  so  ehgible 
as  the  situation  of  the  independent  labourer  of  the  lowest  class,"  J  the  term  independent 
labourer  of  the  lowest  class  being  used  somewhat  ambiguously  to  signify  the  ordinary 
unskilled  labourer.  When  the  Commissioners  wrote,  this  principle  was  exceedingly 
important  because  unskilled  labourers  were  very  numerous,  and  a  typical  member  of 
the  class  was  accustomed,  when  able-bodied,  to  make  a  considerable  contribution  to  the 
dividend.  The  principle  is  not,  however,'"either  sacred  or  eternal,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  exaggerated  applications  of  it  that  are  often  made  in  modern  Poor  Law 
literature. 

29.  First,  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  a  mere  reference  to  the  principle  is  sufficient 
at  the  present  time  to  condemn  any  objective  treatment  of  the  able-bodied  poor  superior 
to  that  which  the  1834  Commissioners  thought  themselves  justified  in  recommendmg. 
This  is  not  the  case.  To  begin  with,  the  importance  of  the  principle  itself  has  diminished 
since  that  time.  Economic  progress  has  altered  the  distribution  of  population  in  favour 
of  the  more  skilled  and  better  paid  occupations,  and  unskilled  labourers  are  relatively  less 
numerous  than  they  were.  Consequently,  to  make  the  guaranteed  minimum  superior  to 
the  situation  enjoyed  by  l^hese  labou7-ers  would  not  now  inflict  so  large  a  proportionate 
injury  on  the  national  dividend  as  it  did  seventy  years  ago.  Though,  however,  I  am 
anxious  to  say  this,  I  agree  that  the  principle  in  respect  of  the  able-bodied  is  still  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  ought  not  to  be  violated.  The  practically  significant  considera- 
tion is  that,  since  the  situation  of  the  unskilled  labourer  itself  varies  in  different  districts 

*  Furthermore,  the  value  of  a  given  amount  of  work  by  any  other  persons  who  may  remain  in  the  occu- 
pation or  district  ia  temporarily  lessened  by  the  fact  that  this  particular  class  of  work  or  work  in  this  par- 
ticular district  has  been  rendered  relatively  redundant.  This  consideration  slightly  strengthens  the  argument 
of  the  text. 

t  Of.  AVebb,  Coniemporarij  Review,  July,  1890,  p.  103. 
X  Report,  p.  137. 
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and  at  different  times,  the  principle  cannot  require  the  minimum  guaranteed  by  the  State 
to  be  the  same  everywhere  and  always.  It  is  not,  therefore,  incompatible  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  that  minimum  should  be  considerably  higher  now  than  it  was  in  1834.  During  the 
past  half-century  real  wages  all  round  have  greatly  advanced,  those  of  unskilled  labourers 
among  the  rest.  We  can,  therefore,  as  Professor  Marshall  has  observed,  do  a  great 
deal  more  for  paupers  in  1907  without  violating  the  principle  than  it  was  possible  to 
do  in  1834.*  ? 

30.  Secondly,  it  is  sometimes  thought — whether  with  or  without  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  is  disputable — that  the  principles  of  1834  can  be  extended  unreservedly 
to  categories  of  poor  other  than  the  able-bodied.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  true  that  to 
guarantee  to  relieved  persons  in  shght  sickness  or  accident  a  condition  of  life  superior  to 
that  enjoyed  by  independent  unskilled  labourers  in  a  like  contingency  would  inflict  a 
considerable  injury  upon  the  national  dividend.  For,  in  the  absence  of  this  guarantee, 
unskilled  labourers  as  a  body  would  probab'y  save  a  large  aggregate  sum  by  way  of  sick 
insurance.  To  establish  the  guarantee,  therefore,  would  involve  loss  to  the  national 
dividend  of  the  fruits  of  a  large  contribution  of  saving.  A  similar  objection  holds  good 
against  a  guarantee  to  children  relieved  by  the  Poor  Law  of  education  and  general  cir- 
cumstances superior  to  what  unskilled  labourers  can  themselves  afford  their  children. 
It  has  even  been  suggested  that  widows  might  deliberately  make  themselves  destitute  in 
order  to  secure  for  their  children  the  training  the  Poor  Law  offers  to  those  whom  it  takes 
under  its  care.  But,  prima  facie,  the  case  is  different  in  regard  to  Poor  Law  provision  for 
grave  illness  or  accident  involving  prolonged  treatment  in  a  hospital,  and,  as  some  hold,  for 
impotency  or  old  age.  Against  contingencies  of  this  order,  it  may  be  said,  the  provision  made 
by  unskilled  labourers  will,  in  any  event,  be  practically  nil.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that 
any  provision  guaranteed  by  the  Poor  Law  can  appreciably  diminish  their  contribution 
to  the  national  dividend.  Whether  the  very  poor  "ought"  or  could  " reasonably  be 
expected  "  to  forearm  themselves  against  these  severer  strokes  of  fortune  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  The  ground  is  cut  from  under  the  principle  of  1834  by  the  considera- 
tion that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  would  not  so  forearm  themselves. 

In  this  prima  facie  reasoning  there  is  a  large  element  of  truth.  It  does  go  to  show  that 
the  bearing  of  the  1834  principle  on  the  class  of  cases  under  review  is  much  less  than  is 
supposed  by  some  of  the  more  rigid  economists  among  Poor  Law  administrators.  It  is, 
however,  itself  subject  to  important  qualifications. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  part  of  the  deficiency  of  provision  made  by  the  very  poor  against 
disablement,  old  age,  and  so  on,  is  due  merely  to  the  imperfect  development  of  the  macliinery 
of  insurance.  The  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  for  example,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  juvenile  friendly  societies  in  this  country  are  rigidly  separated  from  adult 
friendly  societies,  with  the  result  that  insurance  for  the  earlier  and  later  ages  is  dissociated, 
and  a  man  cannot  begin  insuring  against  old  age  in  a  friendly  society  until  he  is  twenty-one 
years  old,  a  circumstance  which,  of  course,  greatly  enhances  the  premiums  that  he  has 
to  pay.f  There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  the  machinery  should  not  be  improved  and 
rendered  more  attractive  in  various  ways — by  the  combination  of  old-age  with  sickness 
and  Hfe  insurance,  arrangements  for  permitting  the  pension,  adjusted,  of  course,  in  amount, 
to  begin  whenever  the  insured  person  wishes,  instead  of  at  a  fixed  age, J  the  German  plan 
for  obviating  forfeiture  in  consequence  of  lapsed  payments,  and  other  devices  which 
experience  might  suggest.  This  class  of  considerations,  coupled  with  the  probability 
that  the  real  wages  of  the  poorer  .classes  will  continue  to  increase,  suggests  that  the  pro- 
vision now  made  by  unskilled  labourers  for  old  age — and  similar  considerations  apply  to 
disablement — by  no  means  represents  the  provision  that  they  would  make  in  the  near  future 
if  Poor  Law  policy  did  not  intervene. 

Secondly,  to  speak  of  provision  against  disablement  or  old  age  as  something  that  is  either 
made  or  not  made  is  misleading.    There  are  degrees  of  provision.    Many  persons,  who 

*  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Q.  10379. 
f  Report,  p.  63. 

i  Cf.  Brabrook,  Royal  Commission  on  tlie  Aged  Poor,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Q.  11084.  Mr.  Brabrook 
suggested  that,  not  only  the  lessened  amount  of  the  pension,  but  also  the  fact  that,  af  '  er  coming  on  the 
fund,  a  man  could  no  longer  draw  more  sick  pay,  would  hinder  him  from  applying  unduly  early.  He 
also  made  the  interesting  suggestion  that  a  man  coming  on  the  fund  early  would  by  that  fact  be  proved 
a  less  good  life,  and  that,  therefore,  the  reduction  in  the  amoimt  of  the  pension  would  not  have  to 
be  so  great  as  would,  frimj,  facie,  appear  {ihid.,  Q.  11312-4). 
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do  not  overtly  lay  by  against  the  chance  of  prolonged  illness  or  permanent  incapacity, 
lay  by  something  against  "  a  rainy  day,"  in  the  conception  of  which  the  possibility  of 
these  eventualities  is  vaguely  embraced.  This  kind  of  provision  is  probably  made  to 
some  extent  by  unskilled  labourers,  and,  by  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  1834  in 
respect  of  the  said  eventualities,  would  be  pro  tanto  diminished. 

Lastly,  the  aggregate  contribution  made  to  the  national  dividend  in  respect  of  any 
person's  disablement  or  old  age,  when  he  remains  independent,  is  not  adequately  repre- 
sented by  the  provision  which  he  himself  has  previously  secured.  For  many  purposes 
the  family  rather  than  the  individual  should  be  regarded  as  the  economic  unit.  When 
a  poor  man  is  no  longer  able  to  support  himself,  his  children  or  other  relatives,  often  volun- 
tarily, sometimes  under  legal  compulsion,  help  to  support  him.  In  order  to  do  this,  it 
may  be  that  they  are  driven  to  work  harder  than  they  would  otherwise  have  had  to  work. 
So  far  as  that  result  occurs,  they  are  maidng  a  contribution  to  the  national  dividend  which 
would  not  be  made  if  the  Poor  Law  were  to  take  the  care  of  the  old  off  their  hands.  These 
three  considerations  go  to  show  that  the  injury  to  the  national  dividend  that  would  result 
from  a  disregard  of  the  1834  principle  in  respect  of  disabled  or  old  paupers  is  in  reality 
larger  than  prima  facie  reasoning  suggests.  Still,  the  force  of  that  reasoning,  though 
mitigated,  is  by  no  means  destroyed. 

31.  In  addition  to  its  effects,  exercised  through  expectation,  upon  potential  recipients  of 
relief,  the  Poor  Law  has  important  effects  upon  actual  recipients.  These  effects  are,  as  it 
were,  the  direct  return  yielded  by  the  guardians'  investment  of  public  money  in  these 
persons.  The  subjects  of  relief  may  be  regarded,  from  this  point  of  view,  as  industrial 
machines  which  the  Poor  Law  has  undertaken  to  elaborate  or  repair.  The  return  to 
investment  in  them  is  a  function  of  the  alteration  made  in  the  capacity  of  the  machines. 
Relief  to  old  and  impotent  persons  can  never  greatly  affect  their  capacity.  Relief 
to  able-bodied  persons  can  affect  capacity,  if  it  either  :  (1)  prevents  injury  to  their  health, 
which  might  otherwise  follow  from  the  privations  of  a  long  period  of  unemployment ;  or 
(2)  enables  them  to  acquire  new  forms  of  industrial  skill,  or  to  come  into  contact  with 
employers  through  whose  agency  their  existing  skill  can  be  utiHsed.  Relief  to  sick  and  in- 
jured persons  can  affect  capacity  if  it  conduces  to  the  restoration  of  their  strength.  Relief 
to  children  can  greatly  affect  capacity  by  building  up,  in  the  most  plastic  period  of  life, 
strong  bodies  and  minds  trained,  certainly  in  general  intelligence,  and  perhaps  also  in 
some  special  form  of  technical  skill. 

So  far  the  human  resembles  the  inanimate  machine.  It  differs  from  it  in  that  its  output 
is  a  function,  not  of  capacity  alone,  but  also  of  will.  Other  things  equal,  when  willingness 
to  exercise  capacity  is  increased,  output  is  increased.  The  physical  objects  given  in  relief 
to  paupers  can  affect  this  willingness  indirectly  in  cases  where  they  intervene  to  prevent 
a  fall  in  the  standard  of  living,  to  which  temporary  misfortune  might  otherwise  have  led. 
The  accompaniments  with,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  given,  can  affect  it  in 
all  cases.  If  the  conditions  are  such  that  persons  hitherto  respectable  are  compelled 
for  any  considerable  time  to  associate  with  vagabonds  and  ne'er-do-wells,  the  industrial 
character  of  these  persons  is  endangered.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  material  gift  is  accom- 
panied by  the  interest,  sympathy  and  counsel  of  friends,  willingness  to  work  and  save 
may  be  largely  and  permanently  encouraged.  A  system  of  Poor  Law  administration 
in  which  attention  should  be  paid  to  classification  by  character,  and  in  which,  as  in  the 
Elberfeld  and  Bergen  plans,  the  elements  of  personal  care  should  be  largely  utilised,  is  thus 
likely  to  prove  a  better  monetary  investment  than  one  dependent  on  mechanical  rules. 
It  is  a  matter  for  detailed  enquiry  how  far  the  English  system,  whether  as  regards  casual 
wards,  or  workhouses,  or  the  administration  of  out-door  relief,  or  the  treatment  of  pauper 
children  might,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  relatively  shifting  character  of  our  town 
population  as  compared  with  that  of  Elberfeld,*  be  improved  in  these  respects. 

32.  The  results  so  far  attained  may  now  be  combined.  In  respect  of  the  able-bodied, 
the  indirect  evils  of  a  Poor  Law  provision  superior  to  what  an  unskilled  labourer  could 


*  Cf.  Henderson,  Modern  Methods  of  Charity,  p.  9. 
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expect  to  provide  for  himself,  are  very  great ;  the  direct  benefit  is,  in  general,  small.  In 
respect  of  the  sick  and  injured,  the  indirect  evil  is  considerable  when  the  sickness  or  injury 
to  which  relief  is  guaranteed  are  slight,  but  less  considerable  when  they  are  serious  and 
prolonged  ;  in  both  cases  the  direct  benefit  is  considerable.  In  respect  of  the  old,  both  the 
indirect  evil  and  the  direct  benefit  are  small.  In  respect  of  children,  the  indirect  evil  is 
considerable,  and  the  direct  benefit  may  be  large.  The  result  is  conclusive  only  in  the 
case  of  the  able-bodied — the  genuine  able-bodied,  that  is  to  say,  not  those  returned  as  able- 
bodied  in  the  British  Statistics,  where  "  able-bodied  temporarily  sick  "  are  included.  "We 
are  thus  confronted  with  two  problems.  First,  if  it  be  granted  that  the  principle  of  1834  in 
respect  of  the  able-bodied  ought  to  be  carried  out,  by  what  means  ought  it  to  be  carried 
out  ?  Secondly,  in  the  case  of  the  not-able-bodied,  can  any  plan  be  devised  by  which 
the  indirect  evils  of  violating  the  principle  would  be  avoided  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
direct  benefits  secured  ? 


CHAPTER  VII. 

2'he  Application  of  the  1834  Principle  to  the  Able-bodied. 

33.  The  former  of  these  problems  may  now  be  discussed.  It  is  required  to  determine 
the  appropriate  constitution  for  a  minimum  situation  inferior  to  that  of  the  independent 
unskilled  labourer.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  a  relieved  person's  situation  is  not 
something  absolutely  simple,  but  is  dependent,  partly  upon  the  material  provision  of  food, 
housing,  and  so  on  afforded  to  him,  and  partly  upon  the  accompaniments,  deterrent  or 
otherwise,  with  which  the  provision  of  relief  is  associated.  The  minimum  required  can 
thus  be  constituted  by  a  combination  of  poor  material  provision  with  easy  conditions,  or 
by  a  combination  of  good  provision  with  hard  conditions,  while  a  given  intensity  of  easiness 
or  hardness  of  conditions  can  itself  be  constituted  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  principle  of 
the  Poor  Law  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  gloss  which  the  Com- 
missioners embodied  in  their  circular  of  1836,  that  "  on  no  account  must  the  dietary  of 
the  workhouse  be  superior  or  equal  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  subsistence  of  the  labouring 
classes."  * 

The  detailed  discussion  of  how  best  to  constitute  the  minimum  is  a  matter  for  practical 
administrators.  The  records  of  recent  experience  seem,  however,  to  warrant  the  following 
general  conclusions. 

First,  the  minimum  cannot  in  practice  be  made  inferior  to  the  situation  enjoyed  by  the 
unskilled  labourer  by  a  mere  limitation  in  the  amount  of  material  provision  accorded  to 
relieved  persons.  That  this  can  be  done  does,  indeed,  appear  to  be  believed  by  the  author 
of  the  French  law  of  1905,  where  it  is  provided  that  each  commune  shall  determine  the 
minimum  necessary  for  subsistence  in  it,  and  shall  allow  to  every  one  in  need  the  amount 
of  this  minimum  minus  such  private  income  as  he  may  possess.f  It  is  scarcely  possible, 
however,  for  guardians  to  ensure  that  a  person  relieved  on  these  terms  is  not  enjoying 
other  sources  of  income,  from  charity  or  elsewhere,  that,  in  conjunction  with  their  pro- 
vision, Hft  his  situation  above  what  the  principles  of  1834  would  warrant. 

This  difi&culty  can  be  got  over  if  relief  is  coupled  with  conditions  of :  (1)  residence  in  a 
place  where  supervision  is  possible  ;  and  (2)  the  temporary  surrender  to  the  guardians  of 
all  possessions  capable  of  yielding  a  money  income.  But  the  safeguard  thus  introduced 
is  not  sufiicient.  The  extent  to  which  the  guardians'  provision  of  food  and  so  on  can  be 
contracted  is  in  this  country  strictly  limited  by  public  opinion.  Experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  not  possible,  within  these  limits,  to  bring  the  paupers'  situation  below  that  of  the 
unskilled  labourer,  without  resort  to  definitely  deterrent  conditions. 

Secondly,  these  deterrent  conditions  must  include  labour.    The  importance  of  this 

*  Six  dietaries  were  published  for  selection  according  to  the  condition  of  the  district.    A  footnote  was 
appended  to  the  efiect  that  "  old  persons  of  sixty  and  upwards  may  have  something  more.'' 
f  Under  this  law  only  one-half  of  income  due  to  personal  thrift  and  foresight  is  deducted. 
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condition  is  well  illustrated  in  some  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1834.    Thus  Mr.  Henderson,  in  his  Memorandum  on  Liverpool,  stated 

The  introduction  of  labour  thinned  the  house  very  much  ;  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  procure  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  junk,  which  was  generally  obtained  from  Plymouth  ;  when  the  supply  was  known  to  be 
scanty,  paupers  flocked  in  ;  but  the  sight  of  a  load  of  junk  before  the  door  would  deter  them  for  any 
length  of  time."* 

In  the  same  spirit,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Comptroller  of  the  Accounts  for  the  township  of 
Salford,  stated  : — 

"  Finding  work  for  those  Avho  apply  for  relief  in  consequence  of  being  short  or  out  of  work,  has  had 
a  very  good  effect,  especially  when  the  work  has  been  of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to.  In  Salford,  employment  to  break  stones  on  the  highways  has  saved  the  township 
several  hundred  pounds  within  the  last  two  years  ;  for  very  few  indeed  will  remain  at  work  more  than 
a  few  days,  while  the  bare  mention,  of  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  others.  They  all  manage  to  find  employ- 
ment for  themselves,  and  cease  for  a  time  to  be  troublesome  ;  although  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  when 
the  stock  of  stones  on  hand  has  been  completely  worked  up  before  the  arrival  of  others,  they  have,  almost 
to  a  man,  applied  again  for  relief,  and  the  overseers  have  been  obliged  to  give  them  relief ;  but,  so  soon 
as  an  arrival  of  stones  is  announced,  they  find  work  for  themselves  again,"-j- 

The  information  given  in  Mr.  Davy's  recent  Report  on  the  Poplar  Union  points  in  the 
same  direction.  So  also  does  the  opinion  sometimes  expressed,  to  the  effect  that  the 
prospect  of  freedom  from  work  exercises  so  great  an  attraction  that  friendly  societies 
ought  to  set  their  out-of-work  benefit  at  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  of  a 
member's  ordinary  wages. 

Thirdly,  insistence  on  a  task  of  work  is  not  by  itself  an  adequate  deterrent.  The  reason 
is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  compel  persons  set  to  work  by  the  guardians  really  to 
exert  themselves.  Administrative  convenience  requires  that  the  work  provided  shall 
be  of  a  general  character  practicable  for  everybody  rather  than  strictly  adapted  to  any 
body,  and  there  are  no  means  of  knowing  what  output  corresponds  to  a  given  efEorton 
the  part  of  a  man  working  at  a  job  to  which  he  is  not  accustomed.  Compulsion  is,  there- 
fore, difficult  to  apply,  while  the  alternative  to  compulsion,  power  of  dismissal,  is  not 
available.  Nor  is  this  all.  Even  though  the  actual  effort  put  out  in  an  hour  could  be 
made  as  hard  as  it  would  have  to  be  in  the  open  market.  Poor  Law  work  still  has  advan- 
tages from  the  labourers'  point  of  view.  Its  certainty  and  continuity  absolve  him  from 
the  risk,  trouble  and  cost  involved  in  occasional  loss  of  employment  and  the  need  for 
finding  a  new  job.  Thus,  to  be  equivalent  to  the  total  disadvantages  of  work  in  the 
open  market,  relief  work  would  need  to  be  much  more,  instead  of,  as  is  in  fact  the  case, 
much  less,  severe  than  work  for  independent  employers. 

For  this  reason,  some  further  deterrent  condition  must  be  imposed.  Disfranchisement 
and  the  stigma  of  pauperism  are,  in  the  opinion  of  practical  administrators,  insufficient. 
Consequently,  resort  must  be  had  to  disciplinary  measures,  and  this  implies  detention  under 
control.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  essential  that,  whenever  an  able-bodied 
man  is  relieved,  his  home  should  be  broken  up,  and  his  family,  as  well  as  himself,  taken  into 
the  House.  Some  experienced  administrators  have  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with 
the  deterrent  influence  of  the  Modified  Workhouse  Test  Order. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

The  Problem  of  the  Not-dble-hodied. 

34.  The  problem  presented  by  the  not-able-bodied  is  to  devise  some  plan  that  will  at 
once  obviate  the  indirect  evils  and  secure  the  direct  benefits  of  a  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  1834.  Several  plans  may  be  suggested.  The  keynote  of  the  minimum  guarantee 
system,  so  far  discussed,  is  that  the  aggregate  condition  accorded  to  an  individual  in  any 
category  is  irrespective  of  the  contribution  that  he  has  made  to  the  dividend.  If 
this  condition  be  not  insisted  upon  the  way  is  open  for  more  elaborate  schemes. 


*  Quoted  in  the  Report,  p.  161. 
t  Report,  p.  162. 
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In  respect  of  most  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  enter  a  caveat  similar  to  that  introduced 
at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  VI.  There  it  was  noted  that  a  given  addition  to  income  under 
the  stimulus  of  Poor  Law  policy  does  not  imply  an  equal  addition  to  the  national  dividend, 
because  a  part  of  the  contribution  made  to  secure  the  enhanced  income  is  merely 
diverted  from  non-income-yielding  contributions.  In  the  present  case  it  should  be  observed 
that  a  given  addition  to  income  on  account  of  saving,  made  under  like  circumstances,  does 
not  imply  an  equal  addition  to  income-yielding  contribution,  because  a  part  of  it  is  merely 
diverted  from  income  on  account  of  work.  If,  for  instance,  people  are  encouraged,  by  com- 
pulsion or  by  a  bonus,  to  save  more  with  a  view  to  old  age,  it  is  probable  that,  when  old, 
they  will  work  less.  This  qualification  must  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  what  follows. 
By  reason  of  it,  the  effect  of  encouragement  to  saving  in  general  is  restricted  by  an  adverse 
reaction  upon  work  in  general,  just  as  the  effect  of  encouragement  to  a  particular  kind 
of  saving  (in  friendly  societies,  for  instance)  is  checked  by  an  adverse  reaction  upon  other 
kinds  of  saving. 

35.  A  system — called  hereafter  System  A — which  has  found  some  favour,  is  the  guarantee 
to  everybody  of  a  Poor  Law  minimum,  coupled  with  the  rule  that,  in  regard  to  all 
persons  who  have  provided  for  themselves  less  than  a  given  stipulated  amount,  such 
provision  as  they  have  made  shall  be  ignored  when  the  relief  required  to  make  up  that 
minimum  is  being  fixed.  A  partial  application  of  this  plan  is  made  in  the  Out-door 
Eehef  Friendly  Societies  Acts  of  1894  and  1904.  Under  these  Acts  the  guardians  in 
granting  relief  are  permitted  not  to  take  account  of  any  income  received  from  a  friendly 
society  of  less  amount  than  5s.,  and  are  forbidden  to  take  account  of  any  income  so  re- 
ceived in  the  form  of  sick  benefit.  The  same  idea  is  embodied  in  more  general  form  in  the 
French  law  of  1905.  When  any  person,  whose  name  is  on  the  list  of  the  Communal  Bureau 
de  Bienfaisance,  is  relieved,  only  half  of  any  income  he  may  have  secured  as  the  fruit  of  his 
own  foresight  or  thrift  is  deducted  in  estimating  the  sum  to  be  allowed  to  him.  It  is 
desirable  to  compare  this  system  with  the  minimum  guarantee  system.  Its  effect,  when 
applied  generally,  is  to  contract  below  the  stipulated  amount  the  contribution  of  those 
who,  if  it  had  not  been  adopted,  would  have  contributed  more  than  the  stipulated 
amount  itself,  and  less  than  the  stipulated  amount  plus  the  Poor  Law  minimum.  Whether 
the  reduction  thus  made  in  the  contribution  of  better- to -do  poor  persons  is  greater  than 
the  reduction  that  would  have  been  made  in  that  of  worse- to -do  persons  by  a  simple  mini- 
mum guarantee  cannot  be  decided  in  abstracto.  It  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  popula- 
tion is  distributed  about  different  levels  of  income. 

This  can  be  made  clear  geometrically.  Construct  a  curve  in  respect  of  axes  OX  and 
OY.  Along  OX  mark  off  successive  persons,  and  let  any  ordinate  to  the  curve  represent 
the  income  that  would  have  been  earned  by  the  person  in  respect  of  whom  it  is  drawn  if 
there  had  been  no  expectation  of  Poor  Law  relief.  The  curve  thus  constructed  is  called 
hereafter  the  income  distribution  curve. 


Let  PiMi  (Fig.  1)  be  the  stipulated 
amount;  PgM.,  the  minimum  guaranteed 
by  the  Poor  Law;  and  P3M3  this  mini- 
mum together  with  the  stipulated  amount. 
Under  the  plan  discussed  in  the  present 
section  the  injury  to  the  national  dividend 
is  measured  by  P3HP1;  under  the  simple 
guarantee  plan  by  PgMjT.  Which  of  these 
two  areas  is  the  greater  depends  on  the 
shape  of  the  relevant  parts  of  the  distri- 
bution of  income  curve,  and  this  is  not  at 
present  known. 


0 


36.  A  second  and  more  complicated  system — called  hereafter  System  B — is  as  follows. 
It  is  provided  that  a  given  minimum  situation  shall  be  ensured  to  everybody,  but  that 
the  absolute  relief  given  by  the  Poor  Law  shall  be  higher  for  those  persons,  who,  while 
securing  for  themselves  less  than  this  minimum,  secure  more  than  a  stipulated  amount. 
This  system  may  assume  various  forms.  First,  all  relieved  persons  whose  private  provision 
exceeds  the  stipulated  amount  may  have  their  aggregate  situation  raised  to  double  the 
height  of  the  Poor  Law  minimum.  Secondly,  all  such  persons  may  be  accorded  a  defined 
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bonus  which  just  exceeds  the  minimum.  This  idea  is  partially  embodied  in  the  pension 
laws  of  Denmark  and  New  Zealand.  Thirdly,  they  may  be  accorded  a  bonus  which  varies 
directly  with  the  amount  of  their  contribution,  and  the  lowest  value  of  which  just  exceeds 
the  minimum. 

Of  these  plans,  the  first  seriously  injures  the  national  dividend  by  reducing  to  the  stipu- 
lated amount  the  provision  of  all  who  would  have  provided  anything  between  this  amount 
and  double  the  Poor  Law  minimum.    The  second  is  superior  in  that  it  only  reduces  to 

the  Poor  Law  minimum  the  provision  of  those 
who  would  have  provided  anything  between 
this  and  double  the  minimum.  As  before, 
the  point  can  be  elucidated  geometrically. 
Let  P5M5  (Fig.  2)  be  the  stipulated  amount ; 
P2M2  the  Poor  Law  minimum,  and  P4M4^ 
double  this  minimum.  There  are  other 
incidental  effects,  but  the  broad  distinction 
between  the  first  and  second  plans  is  that 
whereas  the  one  subtracts  from  the  dividend 
the  area  P4RP5,  the  other  subtracts  the 
smaller  area  P4KP2.  The  first  plan  may, 
therefore,  be  set  aside  as  an  inferior  and 
undesirable  form  of  System  B. 

37.  The  second  and  third  plans  cannot  be  compared  with  such  decisive  results.  The 
second  is  superior  in  that  it  cuts  down  the  provision  of  a  smaller  number  of  persons  to  the 
level  of  the  Poor  Law  minimum,  but  superior  in  that  it  encourages  extra  exertion,  not 
merely  among  those  persons  who  could  normally  have  provided  a  little  less  than  the 
stipulated  amount,  but  also  among  those  who  could  have  provided  anything  between  this 
sum  and  the  Poor  Law  minimum.  Between  these  two  forms  of  System  B  judgment  must, 
therefore,  be  suspended. 

For  a  comparison  of  System  B,  as  a  whole,  with  the  minimum  guarantee  system,  either 
of  them  may,  therefore,  be  selected.  What  I  have  called  the  second  plan  lends  itself  more 
easily  to  discussion.  It  contracts  the  dividend  by  the  area  P4KP2  +  P5M5T,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  encourages  those  who  would  have  provided  a  little  less  than  the  stipulated 
sum  to  make  an  effort  to  reach  that  sum :  the  minimum  guarantee  system  contracts  the 
dividend  by  the  area  P2M2T.  System  B,  therefore,  must  be  superior  if  the  area  P4KP2  is 
less  than  P2M2M5P5,  but  may  he  inferior  if  it  is  greater.  In  our  present  ignorance  of  the 
form  of  the  income  distribution  sum,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  it  is  in  fact 
superior  or  inferior. 

38.  Thus,  either  System  A  or  System  B  may  be  superior  to  the  minimum  guarantee 
system.  But  both  have  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  whether  the  former  are  greater  or  less  than  the  latter.  A  direct  comparison  of 
System  A  with  System  B  can  be  shown  to  have  a  like  indecisive  result ;  for  the  former  is 
superior  in  respect  of  persons  normally  much  below  the  stipulated  amount,  and  the 
latter  in  respect  of  those  normally  near  to  it. 


•  CHAPTER  IX. 

Classification  by  Opportunity. 

39.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  disadvantage  under  Systems  A  and  B  is  the  restriction 
of  relief  to  the  poor,  and  the  recognition,  as  a  means  to  this,  of  some  maximum  condition 
of  life  to  exceed  which  is  to  become  ineligible  for  Poor  Law  aid.  Is  any  modified  system 
practicable  by  which  the  disadvantages  due  to  these  causes  can  be  overcome  ? 

A  possible  plan  is  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  confine  relief  to  the  poor.  In  Mr.  Booth's 
scheme  of  universal  old-age  pensions  this  is  done.  His  scheme  is  thus  freed  from  the  great 
defect  of  other  schemes.  It  does  not  differentiate  in  favour  of  small  contributions  to  the 
dividend  by  making  certain  additions  to  the  provision  which  a  man  may  secure  for  himself 
of  no  advantage  to  his  aggregate  situation.  No  doubt,  in  the  practical  working  of  the  plan 
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difEerentiation  would  not  be  excluded  altogether.  For,  though  the  only  condition  of  a 
legal  title  to  a  pension  were  the  attainment  of  a  given  age,  it  is  probable  that,  hefore  a  man 
could  actually  claim  and  receive  his  pension,  public  opinion  would  also  require  a  certain 
degree  of  poverty.    Still,  differentiation,  though  not  abolished,  would  be  greatly  mitigated. 

The  difficulty  of  this  solution  of  the  problem  is  two -fold.  First,  a  universal  scheme, 
even  if  restricted  to  the  category  of  old  persons,  and,  still  more,  if  intended  to  cover  the 
needs  of  other  not-able-bodied  persons,  would  involve  heavy  expense  and  hence,  on  the 
side  of  collecting  the  money  needed,  would  do  more  injury  to  the  national  dividend  than 
less  ambitious  plans.  Secondly,  on  the  side  of  expenditure,  though  the  dividend 
would  not  be  injured  by  difEerentiation,  it  would  be  injured  in  other  ways.  Some 
persons  would  be  estopped  from  providing  for  themselves  by  the  general  expectation  of 
sufficiently  comfortable  circumstances  to  be  attained  from  the  State  allowance.  A 
complete  solution  of  the  problem  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  universality. 

40.  May  it  not  be  possible,  however,  while  maintaining  the  restriction  of  relief  to  poor 
persons,  to  do  away  with  the  impeding  influence  of  the  means  by  which  this  restriction 
is  generally  secured  ?  In  Systems  A  and  B  alike  these  means  consist  in  the  recognition 
of  a  kind  of  general  poverty  line  beyond  which  the  Poor  Law  declines  to  intervene.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  effect  the  same  object  without  resort  to  any  such  line,  provided 
that  poor  persons  within  any  category  can  be  differentiated  in  accordance  with  their  capa- 
city  for  making  provision,  instead  of  with  the  amount  of  the  provision  that  they  have 
actually  made.  Instead  of  a  rule  that  no  allowance  be  made  by  the  guardians  to  anyone 
whose  income  exceeds  a  stipulated  amount,  the  provision  might  run,  "  to  anyone  whose 
income  exceeds  a  stipulated  amount  unless  he  is  a  member  of  certain  objectively  defined 
classes."  These  classes  might  be  so  chosen  as  to  embrace  everyone  whose  income  is,, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  likely  to  fall  below  the  stipulated  amount.  Under  a  plan  of  this  kind, 
the  more  capable  members  of  the  specified  classes  would  not  be  discouraged  from  making 
as  large  a  provision  as  they  could,  and  only  a  very  small  number  of  persons  in  the  non- 
specified  classes  would  be  affected  at  all.  It  would,  of  course,  be  practically  difficult  to 
determine  the  classes,  and  care  would  have  to  be  taken  not  to  tempt  people  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  class.  The  classification  would  have  to  be  based  on  opportunities  which  them' 
selves  might  be  in  part  inferred  from  occupation.  The  principle  is  already  applied  in  some 
existing  schemes  by  which  employers  offer  a  bonus  upon  savings  to  certain  classes  of  their 
servants.  By  judicious  selection  of  the  classes  to  be  favoured,  they  are  enabled  to  make 
a  'proportionate  addition  to  the  interest  earned  without  the  risk  of  having  to  make  a  pay- 
ment to  persons  earning  large  interest.  A  similar  idea  underlies  the  arrangements  for 
sick  relief  instituted  by  the  French  Law  of  1893.  A  list  of  persons  who,  if  they  become 
sick,  will  be  entitled  to  assistance,  is  drawn  up  periodically  in  each  Commune.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  difficulty  that  persons  not  on  the  list  cannot  well  be  refused  help  in  emer- 
gency. But,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  prospect  of  State  aid  is  accorded  to  classes  incapable 
of  providing  for  themselves,  and  not  accorded  to  other  classes.  Such  evidence  as  is 
available  seems  to  indicate  that  the  plan  has  succeeded.  It  appears  that  since  its 
inception,  voluntary  societies  for  workmen's  insurance,  so  far  from  declining,  have 
greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  importance. 

41.  A  second  important  source  of  disadvantage  under  systems  A  and  B  is  in  this 
wise.  Both  systems  do,  indeed,  obviate  that  destruction  of  all  contributions  less  than 
the  Poor  Law  minimum,  which  was  threatened  by  the  minimum  guarantee  system.  But 
they  do  not  obviate  the  destruction  of  almost  all  contributions,  in  the  one  case  lying  between 
the  stipulated  amount  and  this  amount  plus  the  Poor  Law  minimum,  in  the  other  case  less 
than  the  stipulated  amount. 

By  a  plan  similar  to  that  proposed  in  respect  of  the  Poor  Law  minimum  this  element  of 
injury  to  the  national  dividend  might  be  avoided.  Poor  persons  being  distinguished 
into  classes  according  to  occupation  or  some  other  objective  sign  of  opportunity, 
a  different  stipulated  amount  might  be  assigned  to  each  class  as  the  condition  of  differen- 
tial treatment.  By  this  plan  discouragement  could  be  avoided,  or  encouragement  afforded, 
to  many  persons  upon  whom  the  simpler  plan  would  operate  either  adversely  or  not  at 
all.  "  If  a  man  on  12s.  a  week,"  observes  Professor  Marshall,  "  has  secured  for  himself 
an  annuity  of  Is.,  his  thrift  is  a  much  more  real  thing  than  if  a  man  on  50s.  has  got  an 
annuity  of  3s."  By  a  multiple  system  thrift  may  be  encouraged  on  the  part  of  both  these 
men. 

42.  Classification  by  opportunity  thus  removes  the  chief  disadvantages,  which,  apart 
from  it,  have  to  be  set  against  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Systems  A  and  B,  and  render  ib 
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do  j-btful  whether  they  are  on  the  whole  superior  to  the  minimum  guarantee  system. 
Conjoined  with  classification  they  are  certainly  superior  to  it,  in  respect  of  all  categories 
of  the  not-able-bodied  poor. 

43.  In  some  important  cases,  classification  can  be  applied  through  the  device  of 
recoverable  loans.  Under  the  existing  law,  relief  given  to  parents  is  recoverable  from 
children  if  they  have  the  means  to  pay,  medical  relief  is  sometimes  given  in  the  form  of 
a  loan,  and  relief  to  underfed  school  children  may,  under  the  Relief  (School  Children) 
Order  of  1905,  and — though  no  longer  by  the  guardians — under  the  new  Act,  be  given  in 
the  same  way.  The  practicability  of  recovery  is  thus  already  recognised.  The  difficulties 
connected  with  it  are  less  than  they  appear  to  be  at  first  sight,  because,  if  guardians  are 
known  to  be  willing  to  prosecute  at  need,  the  need  will  seldom  arise.  I  wish  to  suggest 
that  the  plan  might  be  extended  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  matter  of  treating  the 
sick  or  educating  or  feeding  children,  the  guardians  should  always  give  such  form  and 
amount  of  rehef  as  will  produce  the  best  direct  effects  upon  the  relieved  person,  without 
any  regard  for  the  principle  of  1834.  But  they  should,  at  the  same  time,  make  an 
estimate  of  the  provision  which,  apart  from  the  expectation  of  their  relief,  would  have 
been  made  by  an  average  person  in  the  class  or  grade  of  the  person  concerned  against 
the  eventuality  in  respect  of  which  relief  has  been  given.  This  sum  they  should  demand, 
probably  by  instalments,  from  that  person,  and,  if  necessary,  should  recover  by  process 
of  law.  The  "person  concerned"  is  not,  it  will  be  noted,  necessarily  the  relieved  person 
himself.  It  may  be  the  father  or  the  widowed  mother  of  a  child  which  has  been  taken 
to  a  Poor  Law  school.  It  is,  in  short,  the  person  or  persons  by  whom,  apart  from  the 
law,  provision  would  have  been  made.  If  this  plan  were  carried  out  with  moderate  skill, 
almost  as  much  work  and  saving  would  be  undergone  with  a  view  to  the  guardians' 
demand  as  would  have  been  undergone  with  a  view  to  the  contingencies  for  which  relief 
is  provided.  There  would  be  very  little  temptation  to  anybody  to  neglect  any  provision 
that  he  would,  in  any  circumstances,  have  made.  The  indirect  evil  consequences  to  the 
dividend  would,  therefore,  be  exceedingly  small,*  while  the  relief  could  be  so  arranged 
that  the  direct  beneficial  consequences  should  be  the  largest  that  circumstances  would 
allow. 

44.  This  plan  cannot  be  applied  with  much  effect  to  the  case  of  relief  in  old  age.  For 
old  persons  there  are  no  better  times  in  the  future,  where  recovery  of  a  loan  can  be  looked 
for.  If,  therefore,  the  method  of  classification  is  to  be  used  to  promote  provision  for  old 
age,  some  other  device  must  be  adopted.  One  practicable  method  is  compulsory  insur- 
ance. In  Germany  working  m.en  are  classified  according  to  the  wage-level  of  their 
occupation,  and  are  compelled  to  contribute  some  proportion  of  their  weekly  wage  to  a 
S  bate-aided  insurance  fund.  On  this  plan,  the  sum  deemed  reasonable  in  respect  of  each 
grade  is  exacted  from  them.  An  alternative  plan  contents  itself  with  the  'persuasion 
offered  by  differential  treatment  to  those  who  have  been  "  thrifty  according  to  their 
opportunities  and  generally  independent  in  early  life."  f 

45.  Classification  according  to  opportunity  has  so  far  been  treated  as  a  matter  of  grades 
and  classes,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  some  kind  of  rough  grouping  can,  at  need,  be 
made.  But  opportunity  differs  from  man  to  man.  A  true  classification  would  set  up 
a  different  stipulated  sum  in  respect  not  of  classes  but  of  individuals.  That  is 
the  ideal,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  proper  method.  Not  only  is  it  more  exact  in 
respect  of  the  things  which  the  rougher  grouping  can  attempt  to  estimate,  but  it  is  able 
to  take  account  of  contributions  to  the  national  dividend  which  are  not  represented  in 
money  income,  and  do  not,  therefore,  enter  into  that  grouping  at  all.  Its  principles  will 
be  in  line  with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Professor  Marshall  in  respect  of  out-reHef, 
"  that  the  applicant  should  have  subscribed  to  a  friendly  society  a  sum  standing  in  some 
reasonable  relation  to  his  wages,  or  have  made  provision  in  some  other  way  for  the  future; 
(after  due  notice  special  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  question  whether  he  had  saved 
during  the  years  in  which  his  earnings  were  high  and  his  family  expenses  not  yet  large"). J 
This  policy  appears  to  me  economically  desirable,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  dismissed  as 
impracticable.  How  fer  it  could  be  successfully  carried  out  by  boards  of  guardians  as  at 
present  constituted,  and  how  far  its  general  adoption  would  involve  an  enlarged  expen- 
diture upon  relieving  officers,  and  closer  relations  between  guardians  and  the  agencies 
of  voluntary  charity,  are  questions  for  the  profitable  discussion  of  which  some  acquaintance 
with  the  practice  of  Poor  Law  administration  is  essential.  

*  Of  course  there  would  be  some  injury  to  the  dividend.  For  instance,  such  provision  as  poor  parents 
might  have  made  to  protect  their  children  from  the  contingency  of  both  their  deaths  would  be  checked.  But 
this  is  a  small  matter. 

t  Eeport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  p.  83. 

X  Economic  Journal,  ii.,  p.  372. 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  MR.  J.  D.  STUART  SIM,  CHIEF  REGISTRAR  OF  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES, 
AS  TO  THi:  PaOVISION  OF  OUT-OF-E  yiPLOYMENT  BENEFITS  BY  FRI^INDLY  SOCIETIES. 


1.  The  provision  of  out-of-employTnent  benefits  is  not 
one  of  the  objects  authorised  by  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act  for  an  ordinary  friendly  society  or  branch.  It  is, 
however,  competent  for  a  society  to  include  in  its  objects 
the  reUef  of  members  "  in  distressed  circumstances," 
a  term  capable  of  wide  interpretation  ;  and  for  the  relief 
of  members  while  on  travel  in  search  of  employment. 
The  former  reUef  is  usually  restricted  to  small  grants, 
and  to  the  payment  of  the  contributions  of  aged  and 
necessitous  members  from  a  separate  distress  fund ; 
while,  in  the  latter  case,  the  traveller  is  provided  by  hib 
society  or  branch  with  a  I  csace  and  cheques,  of  wh  ch 
one  p?r  diem  may  be  cashed,  and  also  a  travelling  pass- 
word by  which  his  bona-fides  may  be  proved  by  the 
society's  relieving  officer. 

2.  A  special  authority,  as  provided  by  Section  8  (5) 
of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  was  granted  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  March  20th,  1877,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  registry  of  societies  having  for  their  object 
that  of  assisting  members  out  of  employment,  and  it  is 
adapted  to  those  trade  societies  which  do  not  bring 
themselves  within  the  definition  of  a  trade  union.  Forty 
societies,  composed  principally  of  warehousemen  and 
clerks,  have  availed  themselves  of  registry  under  this 
authority. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1906  the  total  membership  of 
these  societies  amounted  to  28,029  persons,  distributed 
among  the  following  counties  : — 


Cheshire  ... 

43 

Hampshire 

98 

Kent 

316 

Lancashire  ... 

-  10,655 

Leicestershire  - 

67 

London 

-  13,209 

Northumberland 

-  1,115 

Nottinghamshire  - 

2-12 

Warwickshire  -       -  . 

-  1,395 

Yorkshire  ... 

380 

Glamorganshire 

509 

28,029 

From  the  Returns  of  thirty-one  societies  giving  the 
information,  it  appears  that  £7,887  was  paid  during  the 
year  in  unemployment  benefits  consequent  upon  trade 
depression.  In  addition  to  these  benefits,  the  rules 
frequently  provide  for  medical  assistance  and  payments 
during  sickness,  in  old  age,  and  at  death,  while  facilities 
are  given  to  members  of  obtaining  employment  by  means 
of  the  societies'  labour  agencies. 

Of  the  £7,887  mentioned  above  nearly  one-half  was 
paid  by  the  Provident  Association  of  Warehousemen, 
Travellers  and  Clerks,  of  98,  Cheapside,  E.C.  This 
society,  at  the  close  of  1906,  had  a  membership  of  8,856 
persons,  and  an  income  of  £15,110;  of  which  £12,391 
was  contributed  by  the  members.  The  expenditure 
during  the  year  was  as  follows  : — 


£ 

Percentages. 

3,357 

36-45 

2,442 

26-51 

746 

8-10 

365 

3-96 

228 

2-48 

146 

1-59 

Management  Expenses,  including  Salaries  \ 

1,926 

20-91 

Commission,  Advertising,  &c.  -' 

9,210 

100-00 

The  balance  of  funds  at  end  of  year  amounted  to  £74,554. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXII. 


STATEMENT  BY  MISS  EDITH  SELLERS  CONCERNING  THE  WORST  FEATURES  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  POOR  RELIEF  SYSTEM  AND  THE  BEST  FEATURES  OF  CERTAIN  FOREIG^' 
POOR  RELIEF  SYSTEMS. 


_        1.  The  fundamental  difference  between  the  English 
ICC  Poor  Relief  system  and  the  foreign  systems  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  is  that,  whereas  under  all  these  systems 
glish    the  local  authorities  are  strictly  subordinate  to  some 
elief    higher  authority,  which  can  not  only  restrain  them  from 
acting,  but  can  force  them  to  act,  under  the  English 
system  the  local  authorities  are  in  a  great  measure 
independent.    They  have  a  higher  authority,  of  course, 
the  Local  Government  Board ;  but  this  authority,  although 
it  can  restrain  them  from  acting,  is  in  practice,  if  not 


in  theory,  powerless  to  force  them  to  act.  It  has  no 
effective  machinery,  indeed,  through  which  it  can  in 
ordinary  circumstances  force  them  to  do  anything  they 
are  determined  not  to  do.  It  may  issue  mandates,  but 
its  mandates  are  easily  set  at  naught.  Of  this  we  have 
proof  in  the  fact  that  the  workhouses  at  Cockermouth 
and  Aysgarth  are  still  in  use ;  for  it  condemned  them 
as  unfit  for  human  habitation  years  ago.  It  has  auditors, 
but  their  business  is  to  prevent  Guardians  from  spending 
money  unwisely,  not  to  force  them  to  spend  it  wisely  ; 
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Lack  of 
uuiforniity  in 
the  English 
System,  Evils 
resulting 
Jioin  it  in 
towns. 


Evils 
resulting 
from  it  in 
country 
districts. 


all  that  they  even  try  to  do  is  to  secure  the  ratepayers 
against  gross  extravagance  and  fraud.  As  for  its  inspec- 
tors, their  function  is  to  give  advice  rather  than  to  issue 
orders  ;  and  the  advice  they  give  is  more  often  than 
not  simply  ignored.  Were  it  otherwise  Guardians  would 
not  now  be  granting  out-relief  on  a  scale  that  spells 
semi-starvation,  nor  would  thousands  of  children  be 
found  living  in  workhouses.  Besides,  in  country  districts 
the  inspector's  visits  are  few  and  far  between  ;  there  are 
unions  where  he  appears  only  once  every  two  or  three 
years,  the  local  authorities  being  left  meanwhile  free 
to  go  their  own  way.  The  Local  Government  Board, 
it  is  true,  publishes  for  their  benefit  exhortations,  instruc- 
tions, and  warnings  from  time  to  time  ;  but  it  cannot, 
of  course,  compel  them  to  read  them,  and  read  them 
for  the  most  part  they  certainly  do  not.  Two  years 
after  Mr.  Chaplin's  famous  "  Circular  on  the  Treatment 
of  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor  "  was  issued,  I  made  careful 
enquiries  among  a  large  number  of  Poor  Law  guardians, 
with  a  view  to  finding  out  to  what  extent  they  were 
acting  on  the  recommendations  it  contains.  Not  one 
of  all  those  to  whom  I  applied  had  ever  read  the  circular  ; 
and  quite  half  of  them  confessed  frankly  that  they  had 
never  seen  it,  never  heard  of  its  existence.  Two  years 
later  the  chairman  of  an  important  London  Board  was 
in  precisely  the  same  position  :  he  too  had  never  heard 
of  it. 

2.  It  is  in  this  peculiarity  of  the  English  Poor  Relief 
system,  this  absence  of  a  higher  authority  able  effectually 
to  direct  and  control  the  local  authorities,  that  its  chief 
defects  have  their  origin,  or  so  at  least  it  seems  to  me. 
This  is  at  the  root  of  that  lack  of  uniformity  in  our  Poor 
Law  administration,  that  is  so  fraught  with  injustice 
alike  to  the  poor  and  to  those  who  must  support  them. 
As  Poor  Law  Guardians  are  practically  free  to  decide 
for  themselves  the  lines  on  which  they  administer  Poor 
Relief,  there  are  hardly  two  Boards  that  administer  it 
on  the  same  lines.  Every  time  a  new  Board  is  elected 
its  members  may,  and  sometimes  do,  completely  reverse 
the  policy  their  predecessors  pursued.  There  is  therefore 
neither  fixity  r  or  equality  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor. 
In  Berlin,  as  in  Copenhagen  and  every  other  foreign 
town  I  know  where  poor  relief  is  organised,  the  poor, 
whether  they  fare  badly  or  well,  at  any  rate  all  fare  alike, 
as  how  they  fare  is  determined  by  the  higher  central 
authority.  Thus  there  is  none  of  that  rankling  sense 
of  injustice  there,  which  prevails  so  widely  in  London, 
owing  to  the  measure  meted  out  to  the  destitute  varying 
according  to  locality— being  quite  different  in  White- 
chapel,  for  instance,  from  what  it  is  in  Poplar ;  or  in 
Southwark  from  what  it  is  in  Fulham.  In  the  Southwark 
■workhouse  I  once  found  some  200  poor  old  creatures  living 
in  a  state  of  abject  misery,  such  misery  that  one  of  them 
seized  me  by  the  arm  as  I  passed  and  cried  :  "  For  God's 
sake  get  me  out  of  this  place  or  I  shall  go  mad."  At 
that  very  same  time  the  old  ladies  in  the  Fulham  work- 
house were  passing  their  days  in  great  comfort,  infinite 
trouble  being  taken  to  render  their  lives  pleasant.  They 
were  almost  as  well  cared  for,  indeed,  as  their  neighbours 
at  Southwark  were  neglected ;  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  Yet  the  Poor  Law  is,  of  course,  the  same  at  Fulham 
as  at  Southwark,  it  is  only  the  administration  of  it  that 
is  different,  is  different  because  there  is  no  central  authority 
to  control  it,  and  thus  secure  its  being  the  same  through- 
out the  city,  as  in  common  justice  it  ought  to  be,  surely. 

3.  In  rural  d'stricts  the  treatment  of  the  poor  in  one 
union  differs  from  that  in  another  even  more  markedly 
than  in  large  towns.  Four  years  ago  I  visited  a  number 
of  country  workhouses.  In  several  of  them,  as  in  that  at 
Bedale  and  that  at  Knaresborough,  I  found  that,  from 
the  material  point  of  view,  the  inmates  were  extremely 
well  cared  for  :  the  majority  of  them,  indeed,  were  pro- 
bably better  housed,  clothed  and  fed  than  they  had  ever 
been  in  their  lives  before.  There  were  other  workhouses, 
however,  only  a  few  miles  away,  where  the  inmates  fared 
'worse  than  ttey  would  have  fared  in  prison,  so  comfortless 
was  life  there  in  every  way.  One  of  them,  that  at  Ays- 
garth,  had  been  condemned  as  uninhabitable  years  before  ; 
and  two  or  three  more  might  also  have  been  condemned 
without  injustice.  The  Helmsley  workhouse  served  at 
that  time— it  probably  serves  still — as  lunatic  asylum  for 
the  district.  Whoever  went  mad  was  taken  there  at  once, 
and  was  left  there  more  often  than  not,  if  he  were  poor. 


as  it  cost  less  to  keep  him  there  than  in  the  asylum.  When 
I  paid  the  place  a  visit  I  found  a  dozen  old  men  simply 
cowering  before  one  of  the  lunatics,  a  great  strong  fellow 
who  had  vowed  that  he  would  do  for  the  lot.  Nor  is  it 
only  the  indoor  paupers  who  suffer  from  this  inequality 
of  treatment ;  there  are  districts  where  out-relief  is  granted 
to  all  comers,  and  there  are  districts  where  it  is  practically 
not  granted  at  all.  In  some  unions  as  much  as  10s.  a 
week  is  granted  sometimes  for  the  support  of  one  person ; 
while  in  others,  as  at  Hendon  was  the  case  in  1904,  the 
average  out-relief  allowance  is  only  Is.  8^.  a  week. 
That  this  state  of  things  is  cruel  and  demoralising  cannot 
be  denied  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  is  the  direct  result 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  being  left  without  a  higher 
authority  to  control  them  and  keep  them  in  the  right  path. 

4.  Then,  under  the  present  system,  it  is  not  the  poor 
alone  who  suffer,  it  must  be  noted  ;  ratepayers  are  almost 
as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  as  they 
are  ;  for  the  Local  Government  Board  auditors  have  no 
control  whatever  over  the  greater  part  of  the  money  the 
Guardians  spend,  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  know 
whether  the  spending  of  it  was,  or  was  not,  necessary.  I 
once  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  sifting  the 
accounts  of  the  Hendon  Board  of  Guardians  ;  and  I  found 
that,  although  there  were  only  some  52,000  inhabitants  in 
their  union,  they  had  contrived  in  the  year  1903-4  to 
spend  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  no  less  a  sum  than  £19,796. 
They  had  spent  £4,807  on  their  officials  and  £679  on  coal ; 
while  every  inmate  in  their  workhouse  had  cost  them  £43  ; 
and  every  child  in  their  school,  £50  10s.  Yet  the  auditor 
had  passed  their  accounts  without  a  protest,  just  as  he  had 
passed  the  accounts  of  the  Westbury-on-Sevem  Guardians, 
in  whose  workhouse  the  cost  per  head  for  adults  and 
children  alike  was  £15.  8s.  5d.  ;  and  as  he  passes  year  by 
year  the  accounts  of  the  Guardians  for  Wolverhampton, 
where  the  poor  rate  was  two  years  ago  2s.  ll^d. ;  and 
of  the  Guardians  for  Cockermouth,  where  it  was  4^d. 
Thus,  evidently,  within  certain  very  wide  limits.  Poor  Law 
Guardians  are  free  to  spend  as  much  or  as  little  on  poor 
relief  as  they  choose,  are  free,  in  fact,  to  be  wastefully 
lavish  to  the  detriment  of  the  ratepayers,  or  to  be  niggardly 
mean  to  the  detriment  of  the  poor.  For  if  the  auditors 
have  but  little  control  over  their  expenditure,  the  average 
ratepayer  has  no  control  at  all ;  he  does  not  even  know 
what  they  do  with  the  money  they  spend,  as  the  financial 
statements  they  issue  are  as  a  rule  beyond  all  compre- 
hension. 

5.  What  renders  the  more  disastrous,  from  the  rate- 
payers' point  of  view,  this  freedom  from  control  that  is 
accorded  to  Boards  of  Guardians  is  the  fact  that  the  men 
and  women  who  become  Guardians  have,  as  a  rule,  had 
no  previous  training  for  their  work  as  administrators, 
no  experience  in  dealing  with  money  on  a  large  scale. 
For  there  are  none  of  those  arrangements  in  force  here 
by  means  of  which  in  Berlin,  for  example,  the  services 
of  business  men,  bankers,  lawyers,  great  merchants, 
actuaries,  etc.,  are  secured  for  the  local  administration 
of  poor  relief ;  or  by  means  of  which  elsewhere  the  presence 
of  trained  officials,  or  of  experienced  professional  men, 
among  the  administrators  is  secured.  In  Berlin,  every 
ratepayer,  whether  rich  or  poor,  may  by  law  be  summoned 
to  act  as  Poor  Commissioner,  as  the  town  has  a  legal  claim 
on  the  services  of  all  its  citizens.  Whether  he  actually 
is  summoned  depends  neither  on  his  wishes  nor  yet  on  his 
convenience,  but  solely  on  whether,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  community,  as  represented  by  the  municipal  council, 
he  is  or  is  not  capable  of  doing  the  work  well.  He  may,  of 
course,  refuse  to  act ;  but  if  he  does  he  suffers  in  more  ways 
than  one,  as  he  forfeits  certain  of  his  civic  rights  and  must 
pay  higher  rates  than  his  fellows,  besides  being  looked 
on  askance  as  a  bad  citizen  both  by  the  authorities  and 
society.  In  Denmark,  wherever  there  are  honorary  Poor 
Law  administrators,  they  have  a  trained  official,  the 
burgomaster,  as  chairman ;  and  in  Vienna  a  trained 
official,  who  represents  the  central  authority,  is  present 
at  all  the  meetings  of  the  honorary  Poor  Law  officials ; 
while  elsewhere  in  Austria,  notably  in  Steiermark,  the 
parish  priest,  the  parish  doctor,  and  representatives  of 
the  chief  philanthropic  societies  and  societies  for  the 
prevention  of  pauperism,  etc.,  are  all  ex-officio  members 
of  the  Poor  Board.  Thus  there  is  no  danger  there  of  the 
local  administration  of  relief  ever  falling  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  inexperienced  amateurs. 
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6.  Here  in  England,  however,  it  is  otherwise ;  here  a 
Board  of  Guardians  may  consist  entirely  of  persons  who 
know  nothing  whatever  of  administrative  work,  and  have 
never  before  in  their  lives  had  the  spending  of  more  than 
perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  a  year.  Yet  one  of  their 
functions  may  be  to  direct  the  working  of  a  huge  estab- 
lishment carried  on  at  a  cost  of  many  thousands  a  year. 
Some  little  time  ago  I  asked  a  Poor  Law  guardian,  who  had 
been  on  the  Board's  finance  committee  for  several  years, 
what  was  included  under  the  heading  "  Necessaries  " 
in  his  Board's  financial  statement.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  idea,  he  replied,  but  he  would  enquire  the  next 
time  he  went  to  the  workhouse.  Whenever  I  come  across 
a  Guardian  I  ask  what  the  cost  per  head  in  his  workhouse 
is  ;  but  not  one  in  twenty  of  those  whom  I  ask  is  able  to 
tell  me.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  of  them  goes,  the 
average  Guardian  does  not  know  what  becomes  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  he  is  supposed  to  spend  ;  in 
financial  matters  he  is,  in  fact,  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  workhouse  officials  and  the  clerk  to  the  Board 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  control.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  ratepayers  can  ever  hope 
to  obtain  a  fair  return  for  the  money  the  Guardians  spend 
for  them. 

7.  As  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  insure  that  on  every 
Board  of  Guardians  as  at  present  constituted  there  shall 
be  sound  financiers  and  clever  administrators,  as  well  as 
philanthropists  with  a  keen  sense  of  justice  and  robust 
common  sense,  there  is  no  chance,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  of 
securing  fair  treatment  all  round,  either  for  ratepayers 
or  paupers,  so  long  as  these  Boards  are  allowed  to  decide 
what  the  treatment  shall  be.  There  will  always  be  unions 
where  the  dictates  of  economy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
humanity  on  the  other,  will  be  set  at  naught,  unless  means 
be  devised  by  which  the  worst  sort  among  them  can  be 
forced  to  do  what  the  better  sort  do  of  their  own  free  will. 
How  these  means  can  be  devised  is  a  hard  problem  ;  for 
although  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  create — or  strengthen 
— a  higher  Poor  Law  authority,  to  do  so  without  weakening 
the  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  local  authorities,  or  their 
interest  in  their  work,  would  be  far  otherwise.  Still  it  is 
a  problem  for  which,  so  far  as  it  concerns  rural  districts, 
Denmark  and  the  Swiss  Cantons  Ziirich  and  Bern  have 
already  found  satisfactory  solutions  ;  while  so  far  as  it 
concerns  to\vns,  Berlm  and  Vienna  have  both  found  solu- 
tions of  a  kind.  Copenhagen,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
pronounced  the  problem  insoluble  in  the  case  of  large 
cities  ;  and,  having  made  a  clean  sweep  of  its  amateur 
Poor  Law  administrators  it  has  installed  trained  experts 
ii.  their  place.  If  we  wish  to  mend  our  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration here  in  London,  we  might,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  obtain  from  the  systems  of  administration  in  force 
in  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  many  useful  hints  as 
to  how  the  mending  could  best  be  done.  From  Dsnmark 
especially  there  is  much  to  be  learnt  not  only  in  the  way 
of  Poor  Law  administration,  but  of  Poor  Law  making. 
What  renders  her  experience  in  those  matters  more 
valuable  to  us  than  those  of  any  other  nation  is  the  fact 
that  her  institutions,  as  ours,  are  democratic,  and  that 
she  recognises,  as  we  do,  the  right  of  the  destitute  to  relief. 
Until  1892  her  Poor  Law  was  identical  with  our  own,  and 
for  centuries  it  was  administered  by  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Vide  App.  LXXXII.  (A)  I.,  Poor  Relief  Administration 
in  Denmark ;  App.  LXXXII.  (B),  Poor  Relief  Administra- 
tion in  Berlin ;  App.  LXXXII.  (C),  Poor  Reli?f  Admini- 
stration in  Vienna. 

8.  If  our  Poor  Law  as  it  stands  was  administered  as  it 
might  be  administered,  our  Poor  Law  system  would  no 
doubt  be  infinitely  better  than  it  is.  Still  there  are  defects 
in  the  law  itself,  for  which  remedies  must  be  found,  if 
justice  is  to  be  done  both  to  the  poor  and  the  ratepayers 
who  support  them.  One  of  these,  and  a  grave  one,  is  the 
right  the  law  confers  on  workhouse  inmates  to  take  their 
own  discharge.  Anything  more  demora'ising,  a'ike  to 
workhouse  inmates  and  workhouse  officials,  than  the 
in-and-out  game  which  the  worst  class  of  paupers  are 
able  to  play,  under  the  present  law,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive.  Whenever  in  a  union  there  is  work  to  be 
done  which  an  inmate  does  not  care  to  do,  he  can  take 
his  discharge,  go  on  a  walking  tour  and  then  return. 
W^hen  any  punishment  is  awarded  to  him,  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty  he  can  evade  it  by  simply  leaving  the 
workhouse ;  as,  even  though  he  remains  outside  only  a 
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week,  on  his  return  bygones  are  reckoned  as  bygones. 
I  was  once  at  the  Southwark  workhouse  when  a  woman 
had  just  taken  her  discharge,  because  she  had  been  told 
she  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  for  a  walk  for  the  four 
following  Sundays ;  as,  on  the  previous  Sunday,  she  had 
returned  to  the  house  arunk.  If  she  came  back,  as  she 
probably  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  she  would 
have  her  usual  Sunday  walk,  the  Master  told  me.  He  would 
not  have  the  power  to  deprive  her  of  it ;  as,  on  re-entering 
the  union,  she  would  start  with  a  fresh  record.  This  state 
of  things  is  bad  enough  when  men  and  women  are  con- 
cerned, but  it  is  infinitely  worse  when  they  who  are  con- 
cerned are  young  girls.  Some  years  ago  I  found,  in  the 
York  Union,  nearly  fifty  girls  all  sitting  together  in  one 
room,  each  with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  The  oldest  among 
them  did  not  look  twenty,  and  a  good  third  seemed  more 
or  less  feeble-minded.  Never  a  year  passes  but  hundreds, 
nay  thousands,  of  poor  helpless  young  women  plunge 
themselves  into  great  misery — the  ratepayers  too  into 
great  expense — simply  because  the  law  in  its  cruelty 
allows  them  to  quit  the  workhouse  when  they  choose — 
at  the  prompting  of  any  passing  whim. 

9.  In  Denmark  such  scandals  as  these  are  impossible  ;  as, 
under  the  Danish  relief  system,  whoever  crosses  the 
threshold  of  a  workhouse  remains  there  until  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  decide  that  it  would  be  well  not  only  for  him 
— or  her — but  for  the  commimity  at  large,  that  he  should 
depart.  He  cannot  take  his  own  discharge,  and  to  abscond 
is  a  crime  which  may  be  punished  with  six  months'  im- 
prisonment in  a  penal  workhouse.  Thus  not  only  can  the 
helpless  and  heedless  be  kept  from  harm,  but  the  idle  and 
worthless  can  be  forced  to  mend  their  ways ;  for  the 
length  of  an  inmate's  stay  in  a  workhouse  depends  on  how 
he  conducts  himself  and  the  amount  of  work  he  does.  And 
if  he  does  not  conduct  himself  well,  nor  do  as  much  work  as 
the  authorities  think  he  ought  to  do,  they  have  the  right 
to  send  him  to  a  penal  workhouse.  He  may,  it  is  true, 
appeal  to  their  higher  authority,  the  chairman  of  the 
Coimty  Council,  if  tie  thinks  he  is  being  detained  unjustly ; 
but,  for  the  chairman  to  interfere  on  his  behalf,  he  must 
be  able  to  prove  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  support,  without 
help,  himself  and  his  family,  if  he  has  one,  i.e.,  that  he  has 
regular  work  to  go  to,  or  else  that  he  has  money  enough  to 
tide  over  the  time  until  he  finds  work. 

10.  Of  all  the  various  powers  the  Danish  Poor  Law 
officials  possess,  this  power  of  detainmg  workhouse  in- 
mates is  the  one  to  which  they  themselves  attach  most 
importance.  They  look  upon  it  as  by  far  the  most  valu- 
able weapon  they  have  wherewith  to  battle  against 
pauperism.  Were  they  without  it  it  woul J  be  impossible, 
they  maintain,  to  cope  effectually  with  paupers  of  the 
worst  sort.  Danish  workhouse  officials  go  even  further  : 
a  workhouse,  they  hold,  loses  all  value  either  as  a  destitu- 
tion test,  an  educational  force,  or  as  a  punishment,  if  they 
who  resort  there  are  free  to  betake  themselves  ofl^  the  day 
the  fancy  seizes  them. 

11.  So  long  as  Poor  Law  Guardians  have  a  free  hand  as 
administrators,  there  could  be  no  question,  of  course,  of 
according  to  them  this  power  to  detain  which  renders  such 
good  service  to  Danish  Poor  Law  aiithorities  ;  but  were 
they  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  a  higher  authority, 
or  were  the  whole  administratio  i  handed  over  to  expert 
officials,  it  would  beotherwise.  Then  we  might  find  in  this 
feature  of  the  Danish  law  a  remedy  for  one  at  any  rate  of  the 
defects  in  our  own  law.  In  this  case,  however,  fairness 
would  require  that  we  should  also  adopt  another  feature 
of  the  Danish  system,  i.e.,  that  we  should  give  workhouse 
inmates  the  chance  of  earning  money  for  themselves. 
Any  workhouse  inmate  in  Denmark — the  arrangement  is 
the  same  in  Austria  and  Germany — who  does  work  over 
and  above  his  allotted  task  is  paid  for  this  work,  one  half 
of  what  he  earns  being  given  to  him  at  the  end  of  every 
week,  and  the  other  half  when  he  leaves.  He  is  able, 
therefore,  if  he  chooses  to  be  industrious,  to  earn  enough 
to  tide  over  the  time  until  he  can  obtain  regular  employ- 
ment ;  and  this  done  he  can  always  obtain  his  release  by 
applying  to  the  higher  authority. 

12.  One  of  the  most  demoralising  features  of  our  Poor 
Relief  system  is  that,  no  matter  how  hard  a  man  works 
while  in  the  Union,  or  how  long  he  stays  there,  he  is  as 
destitute  when  he  leaves  as  when  he  entered.  Let 
him  do  what  he  will  he  cannot  earn  the  wherewithal  to 
buy  for  himself  even  a  new  pair  of  shoes. 

§  V 
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13.  Another  aefect  in  our  Poor  Law  is  that  under  it 
children  rank  as  paupers,  as  they  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  authorities  and  may  be  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  same  officials.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it, 
indeed,  to  indicate  that  they  who  framed  it  recognised 
that  children  differ  in  any  way  from  paupers,  or  were 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  taking  precautions  to  guard  against 
their  being  pauperised.  So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  every  Board  of  Guardians  in 
the  kingdom  from  keeping  the  children  for  whom  they 
provide  shut  up  in  the  workhouse.  As  a  point  of  fact 
there  actually  are  at  the  present  time  some  21,000  children 
in  workhouses  and  workhouse  infirmaries,  and  some 
thousands  more  living  in  schools,  many  of  which  differ 
from  workhouses  only  in  name.  And  this  although 
it  has  been  proved  to  the  hilt  again  and  again,  that 
to  bring  up  a  child  in  a  workhouse  is  to  handicap  it 
almost  hopelessly  in  the  battle  of  life.  In  theory,  it  is 
true,  the  children  in  workhouses  are  kept  quite  apart 
from  the  other  inmates,  but  only  in  theory  in  many 
cases.  Even  in  some  comparatively  large  unions  young 
and  old  have  their  meals  together ;  while  in  small  unions 
I  have  found  little  girls  sleeping  in  the  same  rooms  as 
disreputable  women  ;  and  boys  acting  as  general  work- 
house attendants.  Nay,  I  have  even  found  a  boy  plajdng 
with  the  casuals,  and  a  girl  of  fourteen  passing  the  whole 
of  her  time  with  a  woman  of  the  very  worst  class  who 
was  supposed  to  be  teaching  her  how  to  cook.  Even 
to  expect  these  unfortunate  little  beings  to  grow  up 
into  decent  men  and  women  is  unreasonable.  Then 
the  children  who  are  being  supported  together  with 
their  mothers  on  out-relief  are  all  pauperised  more  ro 
less ;  as  they  are  under  the  surveillance  of  the  relieving 
officer,  and  go  to  him,  together  with  the  other  paupeis, 
to  fetch  the  family  relief.  Besides  they,  in  addition 
to  being  pauperised,  are  as  a  rule  half-starved.  In 
the  Hendon  Union  a  mother  was  expected  to  maintain 
a  child  on  1  Jd.  a  day  out-relief,  even  when  the  Guardians 
were  spending  £50  a  year  each  on  the  children  whom  they 
themselves  maintained  in  their  workhouse  school. 

14.  So  far  as  the  young  are  concerned  both  Germans 
and  Hungarians  show  more  wisdom  and  more  humanity 
than  we  do.  Berhn  does  not  regard  the  children  it  sup- 
ports as  paupers  ;  and,  being  determined  that  they  shall  be 
imder  no  temptation  to  develop  into  paupers,  it  takes  care 
that  they  are  not  associated  in  anyway  with  paupers  or 
pauper  officials  ;  just  as  it  takes  care  that  they  shall  not  be 
associated  with  criminals  or  jailers.  No  starving  little  street 
urchin  is  ever  sent  to  a  workhouse  or  any  pauper  resort  in 
Beilm  ;  nor  is  any  child  v.ho  is  accused  of  crime,  or  who 
is  even  caught  red-handed,  ever  sent  to  prison.  Thej',  as 
all  destitute  children,  are  taken,  at  once  when  they  are 
found,  to  the  Orphans'  Depot,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Orphans"  Hoard  ( Vide  Appendix  No.  LXXXII.  (B),  Poor 
Relief  in  Berlin).  There  they  remain  under  the  close  sur- 
veillance of  experts,  until  the  director,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Board,  can  decide  what  shall  be  done  with 
them  to  ensure  their  developing  into  useful  self-supporting 
citizens.  Whether  they  are  boarded  out  or  lodged  in 
institutions,  they  are  always  under  the  guardianship  of 
their  own  special  officials  ;  for  when  the  municipal  council 
appoints  Poor  Commissioners  to  take  care  of  the  adult  poor, 
it  appoints  also  Orphans'  Fathers  and  Mothers  to  take 
care  of  the  children.  From  first  to  last  they  are  never 
under  the  control  of  the  ordinary  Poor  Law  authorities, 
never  in  the  keeping  of  anyone  who  has  any  connection 
whatever  with  Poor  Law  administration.  The  result 
is  there  is  no  touch  of  the  pauper  about  them  ;  they  take 
their  places  side  by  side  v/ith  their  fellows  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality,  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  go  into 
the  world — the  boys  at  fifteen,  the  girls  at  sixteen — and 
it  is  an  almost  unheard-of  thing  for  any  one  of  them 
to  be  found  later  in  life  in  a  workhouse.  And  Budap?st 
is  every  wh  t  as  deter.nined  as  Berlin  to  do  the  very  best 
that  can  be  done  for  its  child  en  {Vide  Appendix  No. 
LXXXII.  (E).     State  Children  in  Hungary).       ^  '.  r^:; 

15.  Childi-en  are  not  the  only  section  of  the  destitute 
who  might  with  advantage  be  removed  from  the  care  of 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians.  It  is  almost  as  great  a  defect 
in  the  law,  it  seems  to  me,  to  make  them,  as  it  does,  the 
dispensers  of  the  relief  given  to  casuals,  as  it  is  to  make 
them  the  dispensers  of  that  given  to  boys  and  girls.  A 


casual  is,  as  a  rule,  either  a  work-seeker  or  a  work-shirker  ; 
if  he  is  a  work  seeker,  he  merits  better  treatment  than  they 
can  give  him  ;  while  if  a  work -shirker,  he  deserves  punish- 
ment of  a  kind  they  cannot  award.  Besides,  they  are 
practically  without  the  means  of  deciding  to  which  cate- 
gory he  belongs.  Surely  it  smacks  not  only  of  cruelty 
but  of  sheer  folly  to  force  a  man  who  is  able  to  work,  and 
eager  to  work,  and  who  is  striving  his  hardest  to  find  work 
to  do,  to  waste  a  whole  day  breaking  stones,  to  the  detri- 
ment, perhaps,  of  his  skill  in  his  craft,  if  he  asks  for  a 
night's  shelter  and  a  meal  to  help  him  on  in  his  search. 
When  a  well-known  foreign  Poor  Law  administrator  saw 
the  iron  cages  in  which  the  Fulham  Guardians  confine  their 
casuals,  he  looked  quite  horrified.  "  Why,  you  treat  these 
people  as  if  they  were  wild  beasts,"  he  exclaimed.  "  If 
you  shut  up  a  decent  man  there,  even  for  one  day,  what 
do  you  suppose  is  the  result  1  "  And  hundreds  of  men, 
some  of  them  decent  men,  are  shut  up  there  every  year. 
Then  the  work-shirker  is  dealt  with  every  whit  as  unwisely 
as  the  work-seeker  ;  for  he  is  allowed  to  tramp  about  the 
countryside  with  his  family  at  his  heels,  extorting  or 
cajoling  alms  from  his  fellows,  and  using  casual  wards  and 
workhouses  as  temporary  resting  places  when  the  weather 
is  bad.  There  is  no  breaking  of  stones  for  him;  for  he  is 
always  more  or  less  of  an  invalid,  or  so  at  least  he  is  clever 
enough  to  make  it  appear.  It  is  not  Poor  Law  guardians 
who  are  the  proper  persons  to  deal  with  him,  but  the 
police  ;  and  practically  everywhere,  outside  England,  it 
is  the  police  who  do  deal  with  him,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  community. 

16.  So  far  as  the  treatment  of  casuals  is  concerned,  the 
model  countries  are  undoubtedly  Austria  and  Denmark  ; 
they  are  the  only  countries  where  a  serious  attempt  is  made 
to  differentiate  between  the  genuine  work-seeker  and  the 
professional  loafer,  with  a  view  to  securing  that  the  one, 
as  the  other,  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  his  merits. 
They  are  the  only  countries,  in  fact,  where  care  is  taken 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  men  who  are  temporarily  out  of 
work,  and  thus  keep  them  from  drifting  into  pauperism ;  the 
only  countries,  too,  where  loafers  are  not  only  punished 
and  forced  to  work,  but  are  taught  how  to  work,  and  are, 
so  far  as  possible,  imbued  with  the  wish  to  work. 

17.  If  a  respectable  working  man,  being  out  of  employ- 
ment, goes  on  the  tramp  in  Lower  Austria,  he  may  not 
only  sleep  every  night  for  forty-three  nights  in  Relief-in- 
Kind  stations,  but  he  may  have  his  dinner  there  every  day 
for  forty-three  days.  These  stations,  which  are  within 
half  a  day's  walking  distance  of  one  another  throughout 
the  province,  are  practically  casual  wards  organised  on 
philanthropic  lines.  They  are  maintained  at  the  cost  of 
the  whole  province  for  the  benefit  of  work-seekers,  and 
loafers  are  not  allowed  to  cross  their  threshold.  In  order 
to  be  admitted  a  man  must  be  able  to  prove  that  he  has 
been  in  regular  emplo3mient  within  the  previous  forty- 
three  days,  and  must  have  a  clean  record  so  far  as  the 
police  are  concerned.  If  he  arrives  at  night  he  is  provided 
with  a  bath,  supper — soup,  vegetables  with  sauce,  and 
bread — and  with  a  comfortable  bed.  The  next  morning 
before  7  a.m.  he  must  turn  out ;  but  before  he  goes  he  is 
given  his  breakfast — soup  and  bread — and  is  told  exactly 
where  his  best  chance  of  finding  work  lies  ;  for  attached  to 
every  station  is  a  labour  bureau,  and  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  officials  is  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  the  employers 
in  the  district.  Between  11  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  he  may  go  to 
another  station  and  there  have  dinner.  When  he  has 
once  been  to  a  station,  however,  he  may  not  return  there 
for  at  least  forty-three  days  ;  and,  if  after  being  on  the 
tramp  for  forty-three  days,  he  has  not  found  regular  em- 
ployment, he  forfeits  his  right  to  go  to  any  station.  He 
may  forfeit  it,  indeed,  before,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  he 
has  refused  work  offered  him  under  reasonable  conditions, 
or  that  he  is  not  turning  to  good  account  the  opportunities 
given  him  of  finding  employment. 

18.  Whils  the  work-seeker  is  thus  helped  on  in  his  way, 
the  loafer  is  dealt  with  in  a  totally  different  fashion.  By 
Austrian  law  any  person  found  begging,  or  allowing  those 
dependent  on  him  to  beg,  or  who  is  found  wandering  about 
without  visible  means  of  support,  may  be  sent  to  a  penal 
workhouse,  although  precautions  are  taken  to  guard 
against  his  being  sent  there  if  he  deserves  a  better  fate. 
A^  penal  workhouse  in  Austria  is  not  only  a  prison  where 
rigid  discipline  is  maintained,  but  also  a  reformatory 
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where  the  idl;  are  given  an  opportunity  of  overcoming 
their  evil  propensity.  All  who  go  there  are  taught  how 
to  work,  are  forced  to  work,  and  are  punishei  if  they  try 
to  shirk  working  ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  given  a  strong 
motive  for  working  well,  as  the  fact  is  brought  home  to 
them  that  their  one  chance  either  of  shortening  their  stay 
there,  or  of  rendering  it  fairly  comfortable,  lies  in  working 
with  their  whole  heart  and  soul.  An  inmate  must  remain 
there  three  full  years  unless,  in  the  meantime,  he  can  con- 
vince the  director  and  the  board  of  managers  that  he  has 
turned  over  a  new  leaf  and  may  be  trusted  to  try  to  earn 
an  honest  livelihood.  And  the  only  way  he  can  convince 
them  is  by  working  hard  and  behaving  well,  so  as  to  secure 
promotion  from  the  third  class,  in  which  all  new  arrivals 
are  put,  to  the  second ;  and  from  the  second,  tD  the  first. 
Until  he  is  in  the  first  class  there  is  no  hope  of  their  deem- 
ing it  advisable  to  release  him. 

19.  Denmark  goes  a  step  further  than  Austria  ;  for,  not 
content  with  trying  to  keep  casuals  from  becoming 
paupers,  she  aims  also  at  keeping  the  unemployed  fiom 
becoming  casuals.  In  England  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  drift  into  pauperism  every  year,  just  because  there 
is  no  one  to  give  them  a  helping  hand  when  misfortune 
befalls  them.  Illness  comes,  or  Ihey  are  out  of  work  ; 
they  fall  behindhand  with  their  rent  ;  their  landlord 
seizes  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  they  betake  them- 
selves to  the  casual  wards.  Thence  to  the  workhouse  is 
but  a  step,  and  once  in  the  workhouse  they  are  pauperised. 
Meanwhile  the  Poor  Law  officials,  however  willing  to 
help,  are  powerless  :  it  is  no  business  of  theirs  to  interfere. 
In  Denmark,  however,  the  fact  is  recognised  that  it  is 
better  to  spend  money  on  warding  oli  pauperism  than  on 
relieving  paupers.  There  the  special  duty  of  a  Poor  Law 
officer  is  to  help  the  poor  in  all  ways,  but  above  all  to  help 
them  not  to  become  paupers.  Part  of  his  regular  business 
is  to  act  as  general  adviser  to  those  who  are  just  hovering 
on  the  brink  of  pauperism,  especially  to  such  of  them  as 
would  work  gladly  but  have  no  work  to  do.  One  of  his 
recognised  functions,  indeed,  is  to  put  them  in  the  way  of 
finding  work,  by  telling  them  where  there  is  most  chance 
of  its  being  found.  Another  of  his  functions  is  to  provide 
housing,  at  a  reasonable  rent,  for  men  and  women  who, 
although  they  have  the  money  wherewith  to  pay  for  it, 
cannot  find  it  for  themselves.  He  must  even  provide  a 
shelter,  and  not  in  a  workhouse,  for  tramps,  if  they  can 
prove  that  they  are  bona  fide  working  men  in  search  of 
work. 

20.  But  if  it  is  counted  the  duty  of  the  Poor  Law 
official  in  Denmark  to  help  the  deserving  poor,  it  is 
counted  his  duty  too  to  wage  war  against  the  whole  loafer 
tribe  ;  and  this  the  Danish  law  enables  him  to  do  in  a 
singularly  effective  fashion ;  as  it  enacts  that  vagrants, 
beggars,  and  all  destitute  persons  who,  being  without 
work,  leave  undone  the  work  the  authorities  give  them 
to  do,  may  be  sent  to  a  penal  workhouse.  And  there  they 
may  have  to  stay,  earning  every  meal  before  they  eat  it,  not 
for  a  few  days,  or  even  a  few  weeks,  but  for  six  long  weary 
months,  with  the  prospect  always  before  them  of  being,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  not  set  at  liberty,  but  merely  trans- 
ferred to  a  workhouse.  There  they  may  be  detained  until, 
by  dint  of  sheer  custom,  they  have  overcome  their  old 
dislike  of  work  and  are  prepared  to  make  an  effort  to  earn 
their  own  living.  Every  town  or  commune  in  Denmark 
is  the  owner,  or  part  owner,  of  a  penal  workhouse,  where 
insubordination  is  put  down  with  military  sternness,  and 
laziness  is  punished  with  solitary  confinement. 

21.  One  more  defect  in  our  Poor  Law,  and  this  the  most 
;  grievous  of  all,  is  that,  although  it  does  not  ordain  it 

t  icitly  sanctions  that  clubbing  together  of  the  poor  of  all 
degrees  which  entails  such  untold  misery  on  the  more 
respectable  among  them.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  poor  old  man  who  has  worked  hard 
all  his  days,  and  pinched  and  saved,  and  the  drunken 
wastrel  who  has  spent  all  his  time  ^en  not  in  prison 
preying  on  his  fellows.  It  does  not  even  recognise  that 
t'lere  is  any  difference,  in  point  of  merit,  between  the  lazy 
s:!lf -indulgent  gadabout,  who  is  a  disgrace  to  her  'sex,  and 
the  widow  whose  life  has  been  a  long  fight  to  bring  up  her 
children  respectably.  It  allows  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment to  be  meted  out  to  the  one  as  to  the  other  ;  nay,  it 
even  allows  them  to  be  shut  up  in  the  same  building,  and 
forced  to  spend  their  days  and  nights  together.    And  this 
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is  directly  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  sound  economy  as 
well  as  of  humanity  ;  for  practically  it  places  a  premium 
on  idleness  and  vice.  In  many  of  our  unions  the  worst 
class  of  inmates  are  quite  content  and  happy — they  find 
the  place,  as  one  of  them  told  me,  "  a  real  home  " — ^while 
the  more  respectable  among  them  are  unutterably  miser- 
able. In  this  respect  the  Danish  Poor  Law  is  infinitely 
better  than  ours,  as  it  recognises  the  fact  that  paupers 
must  be  sorted  and  classified,  as  otherwise  great  injustice 
is  done.  The  relief  system  now  in  force  in  Denmark  was 
organised,  indeed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ensuring  that 
every  destitute  person  in  the  kingdom  should,  fo  far  as 
possible,  be  dealt  with  according  to  his  merits. 

22.  In  London,  if  a  man — or  woman — between  fifty  and  The  English 
sixty  applies  for  relief ,  he  is  as  a  rule  sent  off  straight  to  relief  systt-ni 
the  workhouse,  no  matter  whether  he  is  a  scoundrel  of  contrasted 
the  lowest  type,  a  lazy  ne'er-do-weel,  or  a  respectable  ^'^j^^^-gj^  ' 
artisan.    As  often  as  not  the  relieving  officer  does  not  take 

the  trouble  to  incjuire  what  his  past  life  has  been  ;  for  no 
matter  how  deserving  the  applicant  may  be,  he  must  send 
him  to  the  workhouse,  as  there  is  no  other  place  where  he 
can  send  him,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  give  him  out-relief. 
In  Denmark,  however,  the  relieving  officer,  with  the  help 
of  the  police  if  necessary,  is  bound  to  make  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  character  and  past  life  of  everyone  who 
applies  to  him  for  relief.  Then,  if  a  man's  record  is 
thoroughly  good,  and  he  can  show  that  it  is  only  tem- 
porarily he  requires  help,  he  receives  a  grant  out  of  the 
Free  Fund  which  carries  with  it  neither  the  stigma  nor 
the  disabilities  entailed  by  Poor  Relief.  If,  however, 
although  his  record  is  good,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
will  require  help  not  for  weeks  but  for  months,  out-relief 
is  given  to  him.  Applicants  who  belong  to  the  doubtful 
class,  who  are  lazy  and  thriftless,  but  not  vicious,  are  sent 
to  the  workhouse,  unless  they  be  old  and  feeble,  in  which 
case  they  are  sent  to  a  poorhouse  ;  while  applicants  of  the 
worst  sort  of  all  are  sent  to  a  penal  workhouse. 

23.  Then  in  England  if  a  respectable  old  woman — or  The  hnid 
man — applies  for  reliif,  she  too  must  as  a  rule  be  sent  off  case  of  the 
to  the  workhouse,  just  as  if  she  were  the  veriest  druuken 

old  tramp,  ex-criminal,  or  worse.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  ° 
indeed,  she  is  not  one  whit  better  than  the  old  tramp  ; 
and  this  in  itself  is  enough  to  stamp  the  law  as  unjust, 
inhuman,  and  stupid.  To  her,  it  is  true,  out-relief  may 
be  granted  ;  but  when  it  is  granted  it  is  almost  uivariably 
so  small  in  amount  that  she  cannot  possibly  exist  on  it. 
Besides  the  chances  are  she  is  not  strong  enough  to  live 
alone,  and  has  no  relatives  able  and  willing  to  let  her  live 
with  them.  *  I  once  took  a  census  in  a  number  of  work- 
houses with  a  view  to  finding  out  how  many  of  the  inmates 
above  sixty-five  had  relatives  with  whom  they  could  live, 
if  they  were  provided  with  old-age  pensions  of  5s.  a  week 
each.  Out  of  2,200  inmates  I  found  only  1 ,200  who  were 
strong  enough  mentally  and  physically  to  leave  the  Work- 
house, even  if  they  had  relations  with  whom  they  could 
live,  and  among  the  1,200,  ouly  23  who  actually  had 
relations  with  whom  they  could  live,  if  they  did  leave  it. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  respectable  old  people 
who  are  destitute  must  go  to  the  workhouse,  unless  they 
choose  to  starve,  as  there  is  nowhere  else  where  they  can 
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24.  In  Denmark  it  is  otherwise  :  there  no  respectable  ^'le  Danish 
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old  man  or  woman  is  ever  sent  to  a  workhouse,  or  has 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  Poor  Law  or  its  ofScials.  Qij^aoe 
For  the  poor  who  are  above  sixty  are  divided  into  two  homes! 
distinct  classes,  pensioners  and  paupers,  i.e.,  the  deserving 
and  the  undeserving,  and  the  two  classes  are  kept  entirely 
apart.  "  We  need  never  even  see  a  pauper  now  unless  we 
wish,"  an  old  pensioner  once  assured  me,  with  infinite 
pride.  The  pensioners  are  either  provided  with  money 
allowances,  or  are  lodged  in  old-age  homes,  where  they 
are  made  extremely  comfortable,  and  retain  not  only  their 
j'uU  liberty,  but  their  votes  and  other  rights  as  citizens. 
The  paupers  on  the  other  hand,  whether  living  on  out- 
relief  or  in  poorhcuses,  are  practically  in  bondage  ;  and 
while  it  is  regarded  as  a  terrible  disgrace  to  be  a  pauper, 
no  discredit  whatever  is  attached  to  being  a  pensioner. 
For  rightly  or  wrongly  among  all  classes  in  Denmark  the 
feeling  is  strong,  that  a  man  who  has  worked  hard  in  the 
days  of  his  strength,  and  has  led  a  decent  honest  life,  has 
the  right  to  be  supported  in  his  old  age. 


*Vide  Appendix  No.  LXXXU.  (F). 
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Old-age 
homes  in 
Roumania, 
Holland, 
Germany, 
and  Russia 


Treatment 
of  the  poor 
in  London 
compared 
with  the 
treatment 
of  the  poor 
in  Berlin, 
Copenhagen 
and  Vienna. 


25.  Denmark  is  not  the  only  country  where  the  aged 
respectable  poor  are  treated  more  humanely  than  in  Eng- 
land. In  Austria  men  and  women  above  sixty  are  not 
regarded  as  paupers,  no  matter  how  much  relief  they  may 
require.  Old-age  homes  are  provided  for  them,  and  there 
they  live  in  great  comfort,  being  treated  not  only  with 
kindness  but  with  infinite  consideration  and  respect. 
There  are  old-age  homes,  too,  of  much  the  same  kind  in 
Roumania,  Holland,  Switzerland,  some  parts  of  Germany, 
and  in  Russia. 

26.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  Berlin  destitute  children  are 
better  cared  for  than  in  London  ;  while  both  in  Copen- 
hagen and  in  Vienna  destitute  old  people  are  treated  more 
humanely,  and  the  able-bodied  are  dealt  with  more 
wisely.  Yet  the  cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion is  considerably  lower  in  these  three  cities  than  in 
London.  I  have  watched  the  working  of  the  Poor  Relief 
systems  in  force  in  ten  European  capitals  in  my  time :  but  I 
know  no  capital,  excepting  St.  Petersburg,  and  perhaps 
Belgrade,  where,  so  far  as  the  respectable  poor  are  con- 
cerned, so  small  a  return  is  obtained  for  the  money 
spent  on  Poor  Relief  as  in  London;  and  no  city 
where  so  large  a  return  is  obtained  as  in  Copen- 
hagen. Objections  may  be  urged  of  course  not 
only  against  the  Danish  Poor  Law,  but  against  the  system 
on  which  it  is  administered  in  Copenhagen  ;  still  this 
system  certainly  works  admirably  :  it  works  better,  from 
the  ratepayer's  standpoint  as  well  as  that  of  the  poor,  than 
either  the  Berlin  system  or  the  Vienna,  both  of  which  are 
perhaps,  in  theory,  superior  to  it  in  some  respects.  More 


is  done  for  the  poor  in  Copenhagen  than  in  any  other  city, 
yet  the  cost  of  poor  relief  together  with  old-age  relief  was 
in  the  year  1905-03,  only  lOs.  7^d.  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  63.  psr  head  less  than  the  cost  of  poor  relief 
alone  in  London.  Although  the  administration  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  paid  officials,  the  working  expenses, 
salaries,  etc.,  of  the  whole  Poor  Relief  and  Old- Age 
Relief  department  amounted  that  year  only  to  £14, 582. 

27.  The  full  cost  per  head  in  the  Copenhagen  workhouse  Cost  of 
is  Is.  a  day ;  and  in  the  penal  workhouse  it  is  1  Ifd.  Even  relief  in\ 
in  the  beautiful  old-age  homes  where  the  inmates  are  Copenhs^ 
surrounded  with  comforts,  the  cost  per  head  is  only  Is.  8d. 

a  day  ;  whereas  in  our  London  workhouses  it  averages  ^"""O" 
2s.  Od.    And  the  cost  of  living  is  now  quite  as  high  ia 
Copenhagen  as  in  London. 

28.  If  I  might  venture  to  make  a  s  ggestion,  the  one  I  ^gu„„g 
would  make  is  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  should  send  ^' 
an  official  representative  to  Copenhagen  to  report  on  the 
working  of  the  Poor  Relief  system  in  force  there  ;  and  that, 
on  his  way,  there  he  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  Orphans' 
Department  in  Berlin ;  and  on  his  Way  home,  to  a 
Hungarian  Children's  Dep6t,  and  a  Vienna  old-age  home. 
I  would  suggest  also  that  he  should  go  to  Elberfeld,  were 
it  not  that  the  expei;ieice  of  Berlin  where  an  attempt  was 
jnade  some  years  ago  to  give  the  Elberfeld  relief  system 
a  trial  proves  conclusively  that  that  system  cannot  be 
worked  successfully  in  very  large  towns. 


Edith  Sellers. 


Sudbury,  Harrow. 
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Poor  Relief  Administration  in  Denmark. 


In  DenmarK  there  are  two  kinds  of  Poor  Relief,  old-age 
relief,  which  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  aged,  deserving 
poor,  and  pauper  relief ;   and  the  administration  of  the 
one  kind  as  of  the  other  throughout  the  kingdom,  except- 
ing in  Copenhagen,  is  vested  in  the  local  authorities,  i.e.,  in 
rural  districts  in  a  committee  of  the  Communal  Council, 
and  in  towns  in  a  committee  of  the  Municipal  Council. 
These  committees,  each  of  which  is  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Burgomaster,  correspond  roughly,  so  far  as  their 
functions  are  concerned,  to  English  i  oards  of  Guardians. 
Although  in  theory  the  responsibility  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  rests  not  on  them,  but  on  the  council  of  which  they 
form  part,  and  which  provides  them  with  the  money 
they  spend,  they  are  the  local  Poor  Law  authorities  ;  and 
in  no  other  country,  with  the  exception  of  Switzerland, 
do  these  authorities  wield  so  much  power  over  those 
whom  they  relieve  as  in  Denmark.    All  applications 
for  relief  must  be  made  to  them,  and  it  is  they  who 
decide  whether  the  relief  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  granted. 
They  must,  it  is  true,  grant  relief  to  all  who  require  it ;  on 
that  point  Danish  law  is  explicit ;    but  in  the  case  of 
pauper  relief — not  old-age  relief — they  are  free  to  deter- 
mine the  form  it  shall  assume  and  to  attach  to  it  what 
conditions  they  choose,  subject  to  the  approval,  of  course 
of  their  higher  authority,  the  County  Council.    Nor  is  this 
all.    "  In  order  that  the  burden  entailed  by  the  universal 
right  to  support  shall  not  become  altogether  too  heavy 
to  be  borne,  the  law  secures  to  them,  i.e.,  the  Poor  Law 
authorities,  the  right  to  exercise  very  great  power  over 
all  who  receive  support."    A  man  who  accepts  relief 
forfeits  not  only  his  right  to  vote,  but  his  right  to  get 
married,  or  to  do  what  he  likes  either  with  himself  or  his 
time.    The  authorities  decide  where  he  shall  live,  whether 
in  the  workhouse  or  outside,  decide  too  how  he  shall  live, 
how  he  shall  demean  himself  towards  his  wife  and  children, 
and  how  much  work  he  must  do.    If  he  fails  to  do  what 


they  give  him  to  do,  or  disobeys  them  in  any  way,  they  cart 
send  him  to  a  penal  workhouse.  So  long  as  he  is  a  pauper, 
in  fact,  he  is  their  bondsman  ;  but  infinite  precautions  are- 
taken  to  prevent  anj^one  who  deserves  a  better  fate  ever 
becoming  a  pauper  owing  to  misfortune,  temporary 
distress,  illness,  or  accident. 

It  is  only  over  the  paupers  that  the  authorities  wield 
this  great  power,  it  must  be  noted  ;  they  have  no  right  tO' 
in'erfere  with  the  recipients  of  old-age  relief,  anl  are 
expressly  forbidden  to  send  them  to  the  workhouse. 

If  on  the  one  hand  the  local  Poor  Law  authorities  have 
more  power  in  Denmark  than  elsewhere,  on  the  other, 
more  precautions  are  taken  to  guard  against  their  mis- 
using their  power.  In  rural  districts  they  are  under  the 
close  surveillance  of  their  Amtraad,  or  County  Coimcil, 
which  consists  of  from  seven  to  thirteen  members,  the 
majority  by  one  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  communal 
councils,  and  the  minority,  by  the  landowners.  The 
chairman  of  the  County  Council,  who  is  a  State-appointed, 
State-paid  official!,  is  the  higher  authority  to  whom  alt 
appeals  against  the  decisions  of  the  local  authorities  must 
be  made.  Any  ratepayer  who  considers  that  these  local 
authorities  are  wasting  the  money  yielded  by  the  com- 
munal rates,  may  appeal  to  him,  as  the  representative  of 
the  County  Council,  to  restrain  them  ;  and  any  pauper  who 
has  a  grievance  against  them — to  whom  they  have  refused 
relief  or  w  horn  they  are  detaining  in  the  workhouse  against 
his  will — may  appeal  to  him  for  redress.  And  the  chair- 
man's decision  *ll5  binding ;  the  local  authorities  must 
accept  it,  unless  they  choose  to  appeal  against  it  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Then  the  chairman  audits  the  accounts  of  all  the 
local  authorities  in  his  cormty  ;  and,  through  a  committee 
of  his  council,  watches  over  and  controls  the  working  of 
their  institutions.  No  Poor  Law  institution  can  be  used 
until  it  has  been  certified  by  the  County  Council  of  the 
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county  'n  which  it  stands  ;  nor  can  any  rules  or  regulations 
be  in  force  there,  until  they  have  received  the  council's 
sanction.  Thus  the  County  Council  is  able  to  determine 
in  a  great  measure  the  treatment  of  the  poor  throughout 
the  county,  and  to  prevent  the  local  authorities  playing 
havoc  either  with  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  or  those 
of  the  poor. 

In  provincial  towns  the  local  Poor  Law  authorities  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who 
stands  to  them  in  the  same  relation  as  the  chairman  of  the 
County  Coi  ncil  stands  to  the  local  authcrities  in  rural 
districts.  He  is  for  towns  the  higher  authority,  and  for 
towns  and  rural  districts  alike,  the  supreme  authority,  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  administration  of  poor  relief. 

In  Copenhagen  the  administration  of  Poor  Relief  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  paid  officials,  highly  trained  ex- 
perts for  the  most  part.  This  administration,  as  well  as 
that  of  old-age  relief  and  the  control  of  all  the  public 
charities  and  charitable  institutions  in  the  city,  is  vested 
in  a  department  presided  over  by  the  3rd  section  Burgo- 
master who  is  appointed  to  his  office  by  the  Municipal 
Council,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  King,  and  holds  office 
practically  for  life  ;  for,  although  the  Council  may  dismiss 
him,  if  they  do  so  without  the  consent  of  the  King,  they 
must  continue  to  pay  his  salary.  This  Burgomaster  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  Municipal  Council,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers,  and  to  the  City  President, 
as  tne  representative  of  the  State,  for  the  right-doing  of  the 
work  of  his  department.  He  is  the  caretaker  of  the  poor  of 
all  degrees  ;  all  who  are  in  need  of  relief  must  apply  to  him 
— through  his  deputies  of  course  ;  and  he  is  answerable 
alike  to  the  to\\n  and  to  the  State  for  the  measure  meted 
out  to  them. 

For  Poor  Law  purposes  the  city  is  now  divided  into  fifteen 
districts  ;  and  these  fifteen  districts  are  arranged  in  three 
groups,  each  group  containing  five  districts.  A  district 
is  under  the  care  of  a  district  superintendent,  and  a  group 
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is  under  that  of  a  group  inspector.  Both  the  superinten- 
dents and  the  group  inspectors  are  specially  trained  for  their 
work,  and  devote  to  it  the  whole  of  their  time.  A  super- 
intendent is  responsible  to  his  group  inspector,  and 
through  him  to  the  Burgomaster,  for  the  administration  of 
the  relief  granted  in  his  own  district.  He  and  his  assistant 
officials  are  in  close  touch  with  the  poor  of  this  district ; 
they  go  about  among  them  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society's  officials  go 
about  among  the  poor  in  London,  investigating 
the  causes  of  poverty  as  well  as  relieving  distress. 
As  they  act  in  concert  with  the  police,  they  know 
the  past  histories  of  the  people  with  whom  they  have 
to  deal ;  they  know,  too,  the  lives  they  lead  and  the 
amount  of  their  earnings.  Thus  it  is  difficult  for  even 
professional  beggars  to  impose  on  them  ;  and  when  they 
help  they  can  adapt  what  they  give  to  the  real  necesities 
of  the  case.  A  district  superintendent  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  either  old-age  relief  or  the  public 
charities  ;  it  is  only  pauper  relief  that  he  distributes.  His 
work,  therefore,  lies  for  the  most  part  among  the  lazy, 
the  thriftless,  and  the  worthless  ;  and  when  he  comes 
across  any  of  the  respectable  poor  in  need,  instead  of 
relieving  them  himself,  he  places  them  under  the  care  of  the 
special  officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  them. 

A  group  inspector  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Burgo- 
master for  the  Poor  Law  administration  of  the  five  districts 
that  form  his  group.  He  watches  over  the  superinten- 
dents, sees  that  they  do  their  work  properly,  and  revises 
their  accounts.  At  the  same  time  he  is  the  chief  of  the 
special  bureau  that  administers  the  old-age  relief  law  in 
these  five  districts.  It  is  to  him  that  all  claims  for  this 
form  of  relief  must  be  sent ;  and  it  is  he  who  decides 
primarily  whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  admissible.  The 
three  group  inspectors  are  the  special  guardians  of  all  tho 
respectable  aged  poor  in  the  city,  just  as  tho  fifteen 
district  superintendents  are  the  guardians  of  all  the 
paupers. 
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"  Poor  Rkuef  in  Berlin." 
From  the  "Contemporary  Review"  for  December,  1905. 


One  reason  why  the  system  of  Poor  Relief  administration 
in  force  in  Berlin  is  fraught  with  interest  for  us,  as  a 
nation,  is  that  it  differs  fundamentally  from  the  system 
in  force  in  London.  Berlin,  it  is  true,  has  its  Poor  Com- 
missioners just  as  London  has  its  Poor  Law  Guardians  ; 
but,  although  both  Commissioners  and  Guardians  are 
honorary  officials,  they  have  not  much  else  in  common. 
In  London  the  Guardians  are  the  Poor  Law  authorities : 
it  is  they  who  decide  what  shall  be  done  for  the  poor  and 
who  superintend  the  doing  of  it ;  they  are  the  controllers 
of  the  administration  of  relief,  the  actual  work  of  re- 
lieving the  destitute  and  investigating  the  causes  of  their 
destitution  being  in  the  hands  of  paid  officials.  The 
guardians  play  the  master,  in  fact,  and  carry  the  purse, 
the  paid  officials  being  their  servants.  In  Berlin  it  is 
otherwise.  There  it  is  the  paid  officials  who  control  the 
honorary,  not  tho  honorary  who  control  the  paid  ;  there 
the  paid  official  does,  in  part  at  any  rate,  the  work  done 
here  by  the  Guardian  ;  while  the  Poor  Commissioner  does 
the  work  done  hereby  the  paid  official — he  sifts  and  sorts 
the  poverty-stricken  and  deals  out  among  them  food  and 
clothing,  or  the  means  wherewith  to  obtain  these  things. 

Berlin  is  divided  into  326  districts,  and  in  each  district 
a  list  is  kept  of  the  ratepayers  living  there,  who  are 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  act  as  the  town's  honorary 
officials.  Men  of  all  classes  are  on  this  list,  they 
work  with  tlieir  hands,  they  who  work  with  their  heads, 
and  they  who  work  not  at  all ;  for  every  ratepayer,  no 
matter  how  rich  or  how  poor,  may  by  law  be  summoned 
to  join  the  Municipality's  honorary  staff,  as  the  town  has  a 
legal  claim  on  the  services  of  all  its  citizens.  There  would 
be  no  need  for  a  list  at  all,  therefore,  were  it  not  that 
Berlin,  being  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  services  of  some  of 
its  citizens  are  better  worth  having  than  those  of  others, 
chooses  to  discriminate  among  them  with  a  view  to 


securing  the  best.  A  man  must  be  at  any  rate  fairly 
respectable  and  law-abiding  for  his  name  to  appear  in  the 
district  list,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  as 
democratic  as  he  chooses,  or  as  reactionary.  Whether 
it  does  or  does  not  appear  there,  however,  depend 
neither  on  his  own  wishes  nor  yet  on  his  own  convenience, 
but  solely  on  whether,  in  the  estimation  of  the  community, 
as  represented  by  the  Municipality  and  its  officials,  he 
is  or  is  not  capable  of  rendering  useful  service  to  the 
town. 

Municipal  Councillors  are  the  only  honorary  officials 
in  Berlin  who  are  elected  directly  by  the  ratepayers  ; 
all  the  rest  are  appointed  to  their  various  offices  by  these 
Councillors,  who  select  them  from  among  the  persons  whose 
names  are  on  the  district  lists.  Thus  Poor  Commissioners, 
instead  of  being  chosen,  as  English  guardians  are,  by  the 
ratepayers  in  response  to  their  own  request,  are  nominated 
by  the  Municipal  Council  without  any  regard  whatever 
even  to  their  protests.  No  matter  how  much  they  may 
dislike  the  work  of  a  Commissioner,  or  how  difficult  it 
may  be  for  them  to  spare  the  time  in  which  to  do  it, 
they  must,  the  law  ordains,  accept  the  office  when  it  is. 
given  to  them,  unless  they  can  prove  that  they  are  unable 
to  fulfil  the  duties  it  entails  owing  to  physical  weakness^ 
or  frequent  absence  from  the  city  on  business.  A  man 
who  already  holds  an  honorary  office  cannot,  however, 
be  nominated  Poor  Commissioner  against  his  will,  nor  can 
any  paid  functionary  of  the  town  or  State.  The  appoint- 
ment is  for  six  years.  Still  a  Commissioner  may,  if  he 
chooses,  resign  office  when  be  has  served  for  three  years. 

Although  the  Municipal  council  has  the  right  to  appoint 
practically  anyone  whom  it  chooses  as  Poor  Commissioner, 
it  cannot,  of  course,  compel  him  to  act ;  for  after  all  a 
horse  may  be  taken  to  the  water,  but  a  horse  cannot  be 
forced  to  drink.  Still,  if  he  refuses  to  act,  it  can  and  does 
punish  him  by  inflicting  on  him  social  penalties  as  well 
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as  pecuniary  loss.  Whoever,  when  nominated,  as  Com- 
missioner, refuses  to  act  without  legitimite  excuse, 
foi'feits  certain  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  During  the  six 
years  he  ought  to  hold  office  he  cannot  vote  at  any  election 
nor  take  any  part  whatever  in  public  affairs  ;  and  he  must 
pay  higher  rates  than  his  fellows,  higher  by  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-fourth.  In  other  ways,  too,  things  are  made 
uncomfortable  for  him  ;  for  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  bad 
citizen,  one  who  shirks  the  duty  he  owes  to  his  town  ;  and 
in  Berlin  society  and  the  authorities  are  at  one  in  taking 
care  not  to  encourage  bad  citizenship  by  showing  to  it 
undue  toleration.  Thus,  although  many  men  try  to 
evade  acting  as  Poor  Commissioners,  very  few  actually 
reiu.se  to  act. 

As  the  Commissioners  are  nominated  by  the  Municipal 
council,  they  are,  of  course,  subordinate  to  it ;  not  on 
them,  therefore,  but  on  the  council,  as  the  direct  repre- 
sentative of  t)ie  ratepayers,  rests  primarily  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  for  the  management  of 
all  the  business  of  the  town.  This  council,  however,  as  a 
council,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  administra- 
tion of  relief,  nor  even  with  the  control  of  the  adminis- 
tration, as  it  delegates  to  another  council,  the  Magistrat, 
its  duties  as  an  executive  body  together  with  its  authority 
as  a  controlling  body.  Tht.  Magistrat  is,  in  reality,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Municipal  Council,  although 
its  members  are  not  themselves  members  of  that  council ; 
and  the  chief  business  of  the  council  is  to  appoint  the 
members  of  the  committee,  i.e.,  the  Magistrat,  to  provide 
them  with  the  money  wherewith  to  do  the  work  it  entrusts 
to  them,  to  provide  them  also  with  subordinate  honorary 
officials — -Poor  Commissioners  among  others — to  help  them 
to  do  it,  and  to  keep  watch  that  the  money  is  not  wasted 
and  the  work  is  well  done.  It  contents  itself,  in  fact,  with 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  and  leaves  to 
the  Magistrat  the  task  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
town. 

The  Magistrat  consists  of  thirty-four  members — Stadt- 
ratht  is  the  name  they  bear — seventeen  of  whom  are  paid 
and  hold  office  for  twelve  years,  while  seventeen  are  unpaid 
and  hold  office  for  six  years.  Every  member,  however, 
whether  paid  or  unpaid,  is  an  expert  in  some  branch  of 
Municipal  work,  and  as  such  is  attached  to  the  department 
most  concerned  with  that  branch.  Practically  the  unpaid 
Stadtriithe  are  the  expert  advisers  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, and  the  paid  Stadtrathe  are  the  managing  directors. 
Every  department  is  under  the  control  of  a  paid  Stadtrath, 
who  is  directly  responsible  for  the  work  it  does  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Magistrat,  the  chief  Burgomaster,  himself 
a  paid  official,  who,  in  his  turn,  is  responsible  for  the  work 
of  all  the  departments  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Municipal 
council,  as  the  representative  of  the  town,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  City  President,  as  the  representative  of  the  State. 

Although  the  responsibility  for  the  work  of  each  depart- 
ment rests  on  the  Stadtrath  who  is  at  its  head,  the  work 
itself  is  done  under  the  direction  and  supervision,of  a  Board 
of  managers,  of  which  he  is  chairman.  In  the  case  of  the 
Poor  Law  Department  this  board  is  known  as  the  Armen- 
direktion  or  Poor  Board.  It  consists  of  three  paid  and  six 
unpaid  Stadtrathe,  thirteen  other  paid  officials,  Magistrats- 
assessors,  etc.,  eighteen  Municipal  Councillors  and  ten 
Biirgers'  Deputies. 

The  Municipal  councillors  and  the  Deputies,  who  are  also 
honorary  officials,  merely  attend  the  monthly  meetings  of 
the  Board  to  receive  reports  as  to  what  it  is  doing.  It  is 
by  the  other  members  that  the  actual  work  of  the 
department  is  done,  that  is  by  the  Stadtrathe  and  their  paid 
assistants,  with  the  help,  of  course,  of  a  staff  of  subordinate 
officials.  It  is  these  members  who,  for  executive  purposes, 
constitute  the  Armendirektion  ;  and  they  are,  one  and  all, 
trained  officials  as  well  as  experts  in  all  that  concerns  the 
poor. 

The  Armendirektion  is  the  Poor  Law  authority  for  the 
whole  of  Berlin  ;  it  has  full  control  of  the  administration 
of  relief  in  every  part  of  the  city.  Each  district  has  its 
Poor  Commission,  but  all  the  Commissioners  are  under  the 
immediate  surveillance  of  the  Direktion.  It  stands  to 
them  in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  stands  to  Guardians  here,  but  with  this  all- 
important  difference,  that  whereas  the  Local  Government 
Board  can  practically  only  restrain  Guardians  from  acting, 
it  can  both  restrain  Commissioners  from  acting  and  force 


them  to  act.  Thus  it  is  able  to  secure  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment for  the  poor  throughout  the  city. 

****** 

The  Direktion  is  able  also  to  secure  comparative  uni- 
formity of  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  various  Poor 
Commissions,  as  they  are  dependent  on  it  for  the  money 
they  spend.  In  Berlin,  instead  of  each  district  supporting 
its  own  poor,  the  town  as  a  whole  supports  all  the  po :  r, 
the  necessary  money  being  obtained  from  the  yield  of  the 
Municipal  rates.  The  burden  being  thus  a  burden  on  the 
whole  community,  the  control  of  the  expenditure  it  entails 
is  vested,  of  course,  in  the  central  authority — i.e.,  in  the 
Armendirektion  acting  for  the  Municipal  council.  And 
the  control  is  certainly  effective.  The  Direktion  fixes  for 
each  district  the  minimum  amount  required  there  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  month 
this  is  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Poor  Commission,  who, 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  must  render  an  exact  account, 
signed  by  all  his  colleagues,  of  how  he  has  spent  it.  If,  as 
almost  always  happens,  he  spends  more  than  is  S3nt  to 
him,  the  Direktion  makes  good  the  deficit,  but  not  until  it 
has  sifted  his  accounts  and  decided  that  the  extra  expendi- 
ture was  necessary. 

Then  not  only  does  the  Direktion  watch  over  and  con- 
trol the  administration  of  the  whole  Poor-Rehef  system, 
but  it  actually  administers  it  for  the  greater  part ;  for  it 
keeps  in  its  own  hands  the  relief  of  all  children,  excepting 
those  who  are  relieved  together  with  their  parents,  and  the 
relief  of  all  the  indoor  poor.  It  is  only  the  outdoor  poor— 
i.e.,  the  recipients  of  and  applicants  for  out-reUef,  whom  it 
leaves  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  Armendirektion  is  divided  into  three  Boards,  the 
General,  the  Workhouse  and  Refuge,  and  the  Orphans'. 
The  Orphans'  Board,  although  under  the  same  control 
as  the  other  two,  is  kept  quite  apart  from  them,  being 
housed  in  a  separate  building,  and  having  its  own  staff 
of  paid  and  honorary  officials.  The  reason  for  th  i  arrange- 
ment is  that  Berhn  does  not  regard  the  children  it  sup- 
ports as  paupers,  and  being  determined  that  they  shall  be 
under  no  temptation  to  develop  into  paupers,  it  takes 
care  that  they  are  not  associated  in  any  way  with  paupers 
or  pauper  officials,  just  as  it  takes  care  that  they  are  not 
associated  with  criminals  or  jailers.  No  starving  little 
street  urchin  is  ever  sent  to  the  workhouse  or  any  other 
pauper  resort  in  Berlin  ;  nor  is  any  child  who  is  accused 
of  crime,  or  who  is  even  caught  red-handed,  ever  sent  to 
prison.  They  and  all  their  youthful  kith  and  kin  are 
taken  at  once,  when  they  are  found,  to  the  Orphans'  Depdt,, 
in  Alte  Jakobstrasse,  where  they  are  handed  over  to  the 
safe-keeping  of  its  director,  the  Orphans'  Father,  who,  as 
the  personal  representative  of  the  Orphans'  Board,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  well-being  of  every  orphan  the  town 
supports  ;  that  is,  of  all  the  children  it  supports,  excepting 
those  who  are  with  their  own  relatives.  For  in  Berlin  it  is  not 
only  the  children  who  are  motherless  or  fatherless  who  rank 
as  orphans  ;  but  all  those  whose  parents  are  in  prison,  or  who 
are  suffering  from  chronic  disease  and  therefore  cannot 
maintain  them  ;  or  whose  parents  neglect  them,  ill-treat 
them,  set  them  a  bad  example,  or  have  deserted  them. 
All  these  children  are  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Orphans'  Board,  as  by  German  law  their  parents  forfeit 
their  rights  over  them,  although  they  remain  responsible 
for  their  maintenance. 

The  Berliners  have  many  institutions  of  which  they 
are  proud,  but  of  none  of  them  are  they  so  jrroud,  or 
with  such  good  reason,  as  of  the  Orphans'  Depot,  the  refuge 
they  provide  for  their  destitute  chilren.  It  is  a  wonderful 
place,  a  perfect  model  of  skilful  organisation  combined 
«vith  careful  management;  and  the  good  that  is  done 
tliere  is  untold.  Its  doors  stand  open  night  and  day  so 
that  any  child  whom  misfortune  befalls,  or  to  whom 
wrong  is  done,  may  go  there  at  once.  Young  apprentices 
who  are  ill-treated  by  their  masters,  little  maids-of-all- 
work  who  are  turned  adrift  by  their  mistresses,  wend  their 
way  instinctively  to  the  Depot.  If  the  pohce  pick  up 
a  stray  baby,  or  find  one  who^e  "  farmer  "  is  starving  it,  they 
transport  it  there  at  once  ;  just  as  they  transport  there  the 
lost  children  they  meet  with,  the  homeless  and  friendless. 
But  although  all  the  town's  orphans  go  to  the  Depot,  they 
none  of  them  go  to  stay,  they  are  there  only  as  sojourners, 
just  waiting  until  the  director  decides  what  can  best  be 
done  with  them.  The  average  length  of  a  visit  is  only 
six  days,  and  no  visit  can  last  longer  than  six  months. 
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The  DepAt  is  a  huge  place,  for  not  only  is  it  the  general 
receiving  house  for  all  the  destitute  children  in  Berlin, 
md  a  refuge  for  them  later  in  life,  but  it  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Orphans'  Board.  The  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law,  indeed,  so  far  as  it  concerns  children, 
is  carried  on  under  its  roof,  is  carried  on,  too,  in  all  that 
regards  personal  relations  with  the  children,  through 
3ne  man,  the  Depot  director,  acting  of  course  as  the 
representative  of  the  Board,  and  under  its  close  super- 
vision. It  is  the  director  who  decides  what  shall  be  done 
[vith  every  child  who  enters  the  Depot  to  ensure  his 
leveloping,  so  far  as  in  him,  lies,  into  a  iiseful,  self-sup- 
aorting  citizen.  Not  only  does  he  find  homes  for  all  these 
i-hildren,  but,  unless  the  home  be  an  institution,  he  watches 
)ver  them  in  these  homes,  sees  that  they  are  well  fed, 
ivell  clothed,  and  properly  cared  for ;  and  brings  his 
personal  influence  to  bear  on  them  at  every  turn.  He 
ictually  does,  in  fact,  what,  were  it  not  that  he  does  it,  one 
TOuld  say  no  man  could  do,  for  he  is  as  a  father  to  all 
BerUn's  orphans,  and  their  name  is  of  course  legion. 

The  Depot  director  has  many  officials  both  honarary 
md  paid  to  help  him  ia  his  work.  Every  orphan,  in- 
iced,  is  under  the  care  of  no  fewer  than  three  honorary 
officials,  a  Waisenrath,  a  Pflegcrin  and  a  Vormund.  When 
:he  Municipal  Council  appoints  Poor  Commissioners  to 
lelp  to  take  care  of  the  adult  poor,  it  appoints  also  Waisen- 
•athe,  or  orphans'  councillors,  to  help  to  take  care  of  the 
?hildren.  There  are  three  or  more  councillors  in  every 
listrict,  and  their  business  is  to  watch  over  all  the  children 
ihere,  excepting  those  who  are  living  with  their  parents, 
rhey  are  the  agents  through  whom  the  Orphans'  Board 
Day  the  foster-mothers,  and  they  are  required  to  see  the 
Doarded-out  children  and  report  on  them  every  month, 
rhe  Pflegerinnen  are  the  lady-assistants  of  the  councillors 
vnd  act  as  their  deputies.  The  Vormiinder,  who  are  ap- 
pointed not  by  the  Alanicipal  Council  but  by  the  legal 
vuthorities,  on  the  recommenuation  of  the  Councillors, 
i.re  the  children's  guardians  before  the  la\f.  A  Vormund 
las  only  one  child  under  his  care,  and  he  is  expected  to 
nterest  himself  personally  in  all  his  concerns.  Then  every 
;hild  who  is  boarded  out  elsewhere  than  in  Berlin  is  given 
I  special  guardian  who  lives  near  his  home,  and  who  also 
las,  as  a  rule,  a  lady-assistant.  All  these  honorary 
)flicials  act  imder  the  Orphans'  Board  and  in  co-operation 
ivith  the  Depot  director.  There  is  also  a  paid  inspector  who 
ipends  all  his  time  going  round  among  the  orphans  to  see 
hat  they  are  being  properly  educated  and  are  given  the 
;hance  of  cultivating  any  talent  they  may  have.  A  foster- 
nother  who  allows  a  child  to  remain  away  from  school  un- 
lecessarily  for  a  single  day,  forfeits  her  month's  allowance  ; 
md  a  master  who  has  an  orphan  apprentice,  and  does 
lot  sand  him  to  a  night  school,  is  liable  to  punishment. 

I  once  spent  a  morning  with  the  director  at  the  Depot 
when  I  was  amazed  at  the  amount  of  work  he  did,  and  the 
sase  with  which  he  did  it,  thinks  to  the  lines  on  which  the 
place  is  organised.  The  leceiving  1  ouse  part  of  the 
Duilding  is  divided  into  wards :  there  are  separate  wards 
:or  babies,  for  young  children,  for  boys  and  for  girls — both 
"or  those  who  have  been  respectably  brought  up  and  for 
shose  who  have  "just  growed."  Then  there  are  hospital 
(vards,  wards  for  convalescents,  and  wards  that  are 
reserved  for  the  little  criminals  whom  the  iState  hands 
5ver  to  the  Depot.  There  are  school  wards,  too  ;  for 
lowever  short  be  the  time  a  child  is  at  the  Depot  he  has 
•egular  lessons  every  day  in  reading  and  writing,  inciden- 
ally,  too,  in  good  manners  and  the  importance  of  being 
truthful  and  honest.  In  another  part  of  the  building  there 
s  a  Housewifery  School,  where  the  elder  girls  who  are 
3oarded-out  in  Berlin  go  every  morning  to  learn  how  to 
;ook,  clean  and  wash,  that  they  may  become  trained 
lervants.  Here  also  is  a  Servants'  Home  where  these 
jirls  may  go  later  if  out  of  place,  or  in  need  of  rest.  All  the 
iown's  orphans,  boys  and  girls  alike,  who  are  earning 
iheir  living  in  Berlin,  are  encouraged  to  spend  their 
Sunday  evenings  at  the  Depot. 

A  child  who  enters  the  Depot  is  seen  at  once  by  two 
jfiicials,  a  doctor  and  an  expert  in  dealing  with  the  young, 
[t  is  then  lodged  in  the  ward  most  suitable  for  it,  where  it 
s  kept  under  close  observation  until  the  director  decides 
s'hat  can  best  be  done  with  it.  If  it  is  found  to  be  free 
Tom  marked  physical,  mental  or  moral  defect,  it  is 
3oarded  out  at  once,  provided  it  be  a  girl  ;  for  Berlin 
aoards  out  all  its  normal  girls  until  they  are  sixteen.  Its 


normal  boys  it  boards  out  only  if  they  are  under  six. 
otherwise  it  sends  them  to  Rummelsburg,  a  school 
organised  on  the  cottage-home  system.  Still  the  boys 
who  are  once  boarded  out  are  left  with  their  foster-parents, 
if  all  goes  well,  until  they  are  fifteen,  when  they  are 
apj^renticed.  The  boys,  it  must  be  noted,  are  turned 
out  into  the  world  a  full  year  earlier  than  the  girls. 

Great  as  are  the  advantages  of  the  Berlin  system  in 
dealing  with  children  sound  in  body  and  mind,  they  are 
infinitely  greater  in  dealing  with  the  feeble  and  diseased. 
As  all  the  town's  orphans  are  under  one  administration, 
the  authorities  there  are  not  tempted,  as  our  Poor  Law 
Guardians  are,  to  club  together  unsuitable  cases,  the  half- 
witted with  the  whole-witted,  or  even  the  no-witted  at  all, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  whole  community.  They  can 
sift,  and  sort,  and  classify  the  afflicted  according  to  their 
individual  defects  ;  and  thus  are  able  to  secure  for  them, 
one  and  all,  the  treatment  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  turn  to  good  account  any  talent  they  may  have  ;  and 
they  most  of  them  have  a  talent  of  some  sort  in  their 
fingers,  if  not  in  their  heads. 

If  a  child  at  the  Depot  seems  below  the  average  in 
intelligence,  he  is  carefully  watched,  and  if  it  is  found 
that  he  is  merely  stupid,  he  is  boarded  out  near  some 
school  where  there  are  "  special  classes."  In  a  special 
class  th'^re  ar3  never  more  than  twelve  children,  and  these 
work  with  their  heads  only  two  hours  a  day,  devoting  the 
rest  of  their  school  time  to  learning  how  to  use  their 
hands.  If  it  is  found,  however,  that  he  is  too  deficient 
mentally  to  benefit  even  by  the  simple  lessons  given  in  a 
special  class,  he  is  sent  to  Dalldorf,  the  colony  the  town 
provides  for  its  feeble-minded  children.  There  any  little 
brain  power  he  may  have  is  carefully  cultivated,  while 
infinite  trouble  is  taken  to  render  him  dexterous  enough 
to  earn  his  own  living  by  the  work  of  his  hands,  without 
much  help  from  his  head.  If  he  is  epileptic  he  is  sent  to 
the  town's  colony  for  epileptic  children,  where  experts 
at  once  set  to  work  to  battle  against  his  disease.  Mean- 
while he  is  carefully  educated  and  fitted  to  earn  his  own 
living.  The  result  is  that  hundreds  of  the  very  sort  of 
children,  who  in  England  grow  up  to  be  a  curse  to  them- 
selves and  all  around  them,  a  heavy  burden  on  the  rate- 
payers to  boot,  are  in  Berlin  put  in  the  way  of  leading 
fairly  happy  useful  lives,  and  are  rendered  self-supporting. 

Then,  if  the  child's  defect  is  not  mental,  but  physical, 
he  is  taken  in  hand  by  doctors  without  a  moment's  delay. 
If  he  shows  signs  of  consumption  he  is  sent  to  a  sanatorium, 
If  he  is  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind,  he  is  boarded  out  in 
Berlin,  and  is  educated  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — or  the 
Blind — Institute,  where  a  Housewifery  School  student,, 
who  lives  near  him.  takes  him  every  morning  on  her  way 
to  the  Depot.  It  is  the  same  if  he  has  lost  a  limb,  or  is 
deformed  ;  some  arrangement  is  always  made  by  which  a 
good  education  is  secured  for  him,  and  such  technical 
training  as  fits  him  to  earn  at  least  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
for  board  and  lodging. 

The  "  problematische "  children,  they  whom  the  law 
classes  as  demoralised  or  criminal,  are  under  observation 
day  and  night  while  at  the  Depot ;  and  a  careful  study 
is  made  of  them  with  a  view  to  finding  out  how  far  their 
depravity  is  due  to  their  past  circumstances.  If  their 
expert  observers  decide  that  they  have  no  innate  evil 
propensities,  they  are  boarded  out  in  country  districts 
with  foster  parents  who  can  be  trusted  to  treat  them 
kindly,  while  keeping  a  sharp  watch  on  them.  They  go 
to  the  ordinary  Volkschule,  where  they  are,  although 
neither  they  nor  their  companions  know  it,  under  the 
close  surveillance  of  the  teachers.  A  Depot  inspector 
visits  them  frequently,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  back-shding 
on  their  part,  transfers  them  to  one  of  the  reformatories 
the  Orphans'  Board  has  organised  for  such  of  its  children 
as  seem  to  turn  from  good  to  evil  by  instinct. 

The  Orphans'  Board  certainly  does  its  work  well  ; 
all  that  it  can  do  it  tries  to  do  to  keep  its  charges  from  harm 
and  fit  them  to  fight  their  own  battles.  And  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases  it  succeeds  ;  a  finer  set  of 
children,  mentally  and  physically,  than  the  orphans  of 
Berlin  it  would  be  hard  to  find,  or  a  set  with  a  better 
chance  of  developing  into  useful  citizens.  There  is  no 
touch  of  the  pauper  about  them  ;  on  the  contraiy,  they 
take  their  places  side  by  side  with  their  fellows  on  terms 
of  perfect  ec^uality,  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  go 
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out  into  the  world ;  and  it  is  an  almost  unheard-of  thing 
for  one  of  them  to  be  found  later  in  life  in  a  workhouse. 

Then  not  only  does  the  board  do  its  work  weU,  but  it 
does  it  most  economically ;  it  is  a  perfect  adept,  indeed, 
in  the  art  of  making  one  penny  do  the  work  of  two.  In 
addition  to  the  multitude  of  young  apprentices  and  servant 
maids  over  whom  it  keeps  watch,  it  had  in  the  year  1903-4, 
directly  imder  its  care  7,958  boys  and  girls.  Yet  its  full 
expenditure  was  only  £78,413,  and  of  this  sum  £11,031 
was  refunded  to  it,  partly  by  the  relatives  of  its  charges, 
and  partly  by  the  State,  which  pays  half  the  expenses 
of  the  criminal  children.  Thus  the  cost  to  the  town  of 
its  orphans  was  only  £67,382.  If  London  could  obtain 
as  good  a  return  for  the  money  it  spends  on  its  destitute 
children  as  Berlin  obtains  for  this  £67,382,  it  would  be 
able,  I  am  inchned  to  think,  to  reduce  this  branch  of  its 
expenditure  by  more  than  one-half,  and  yet  provide  for 
its  little  proteges  better  than  it  provides  for  them  now. 

If  the  whole  administration  worked  as  well  as  this 
Orphans'  Board,  Berlin  would  be  a  model  for  all  Europe, 
so  far  as  its  treatment  of  the  poor  is  concerned ; 
but  this,  unfortunately,  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  the 
results  prove.  For  strangely  enough,  in  this  town  where 
the  youthful  section  of  the  destitute  are  dealt  with  both 
so  wisely  and  so  generously,  another  section  of  them  are 
dealt  with  unwisely,  and  another  again  ungenerously. 
The  blame  for  this  state  of  things  does  not,  however, 
rest  on  the  Workhouse  and  Refuge  Board ;  it  does  its 
work  both  economically  and  well. 

Berlin  has  only  one  workhouse,*  and  this,  although 
under  the  management  of  the  Poor  Law  AuthGrities 
aU'I  piii  for  out  of  the  grant  for  the  poor,  is  in  reality 
a  prison.  Its  inmates  are  not  sent  there  by  the  Armen- 
direktion,  but  are  taken  there  by  the  police,  and  must 
stay  there  from  six  months  to  two  years  as  the  judge 
who  condemns  them  may  decide.  Any  man  foimd  wander- 
ing about  without  visible  means  of  support  may  be  sent 
to  the  workhouse  ;  and  so  may  any  man  found  begging 
or  allowing  those  dependent  on  him  to  beg,  if  during  the 
previous  two  years  he  has  been  convicted  of  the  same 
offence  more  than  once.  This  punishment  is  also  meted 
out  to  men  who,  owing  to  laziness,  drunkenness,  or 
gambling,  instead  of  maintaining  their  famihes,  leave 
them  to  be  maintained  by  the  authorities ;  or  who,  being 
without  work  refuse  to  do  the  work  given  them  by  the 
authorities  ;  or  who,  within  a  given  time  of  their  arrival 
in  Berlin,  fail  to  provide  themselves  with  shelter.  On 
April  1st,  1903,  there  were  1,479  men  at  the  workhoiise, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  2,036  more  were 
sent  there — 1,039  for  begging  and  703  for  vagrancy. 
1,263  out  of  the  2,036  had  previously  been  in  prison  ; 
and  1,124  in  the  workhouse — 343  of  these  latter,  indeed, 
had  not  been  out  of  the  workhouse  a  year  when  they 
returned.  This  is  a  fairly  strong  proof  that  as  a  reforma- 
tory the  place  is  a  failure,  a  fact,  however,  that  does  not 
prevent  its  being  an  extremely  useful  institution. 

A  worse-looking  gang  than  the  men  at  Rummelsburg 
I  have  never  seen — even  the  better  among  them  have 
sturdy  beggar  stamped  on  their  faces.  The  workhouse  is 
therefore,  well  worth  far  more  than  it  costs,  if  for  nothing 
but  that  it  provides  a  place  where  these  men  can  be  kept 
from  preying  on  their  fellows  and  forced  to  work.  And 
it  does  not  cost  much,  only  9d.  per  head  a  day,  adminis- 
tration and  everything  else  included . 

Attached  to  the  workhouse  is  a  hospice  where  some 
600  decrepit  old  men  and  women,  belonging  for  the  most 
part  to  the  disreputable  class,  are  housed.  This,  too,  is  a 
useful  institution,  in  that  it  keeps  together  all  in  one 
place  persons  who,  wherever  they  are,  demoralise  and 
degrade  those  around  them. 

The  Armendirektion,  in  dealing  with  vagrants,  dis- 
tinguishes between  work-seekers  and  work-shirkers  : 
the  latter  it  regards  as  criminals  to  be  punished,  the 
former  as  persons  to  be  helped.  The  refuge  it  has  organ- 
ised for  the  benefit  of  the  genuine  work-seeker  is  a  casual 
ward  worked  on  philanthropic  lines.  Any  respectable 
man  may,  if  destitute,  go  there  for  five  days,  and  be 
provided  every  day  with  a  bed,  breakfast  and  supper,  if 
he  devotes  his  time  to  seeking  work.  If  he  shows  a  lack 
of  zeal  in  his  search,  however,  if  instead  of  going  where 
the  labour  bureau  tells  him  there  is  most  chance  of  work 
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being  found,  he  loiters  about  in  the  streets,  he  is  handed 
over  to  the  police ;  and  the  same  fate  befalls  him  if  he 
presents  himseK  at  the  refuge  a  second  time  within  three 
months.  Part  of  the  refuge  is  reserved  as  a  home  for 
married  men,  who  may  leave  their  wives  and  children 
there  while  they  themselves  go  off  in  search  of  work. 
Each  family  has  a  separate  room,  and  there  is  a  school 
attached  to  the  block  ;  as  the  Board  would  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  allowing  children  to  go  untaught  even  for  a 
day.  1,316  families  stayed  in  the  refuge  home  in  1902-03, 
and  no  fewer  than  586,863  men  and  women  in  the  refuge 
itself. 

Whereas  the  Orphans'  Board  and  the  Worlihouse  and 
Refuge  Board  have  each  clearly  defined  duties  to  fulfil, 
and  actually  do  the  work  for  which  they  are  responsible, 
the  General  Board,  which  is  popularly  known  as  the  Ar- 
mendirektion, fulfils  so  many  dutijs  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  define  them  ;  and  what  is  still  more  trying,  does 
its  work  through  others  for  the  most  part.  On  this  Board 
rests  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  out-relief, 
although  it  is  the  Poor  Commissioners  who  administer  the 
relief  ;  and  one  of  its  chief  functions  is  to  supervise  and 
control  the  Commissioners  in  their  work.  Not  only  does 
it  provide  them  with  money  to  distribute  among  the  poor, 
but  with  soup  tickets,  fuel,  clothes  and  even  potato  fields, 
i.e.,  allotments,  to  let  out  gratis.  Through  a  council  of 
doctors  it  controls  the  sick  relief  administration,  and 
through  two  deputations  and  a  curatorium,  manages  five 
hospitals  and  colonies  for  epileptics,  lunatics  and  the 
feeble-minded.  If  a  man  in  Berlin  is  too  ill  to  be  properly 
treated  in  his  own  home,  he  is  transported  at  once  to  one 
of  the  town's  hospitals,  if  there  is  a  vacant  bed ;  if  not,  to 
a  private  hospital  where  the  Armendirektion  pays  for  him. 
If  it  is  a  case  covered  by  one  of  the  insurance  laws,  it 
recovers  what  it  has  spent  from  the  iasurance  bureau  ; 
otherwise  it  tries  to  recover  it,  by  small  weekly  instal- 
ments, from  the  man  himself  or  his  responsible  relatives. 
Nor  is  it  only  the  cost  of  sick  relief  that  it  tries  to  recover. 
Every  year  it  saves  Berlin  thousands  of  pounds  by  hunting 
up  the  responsible  relatives  of  those  who  receive  relief — 
brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as  parents  and  children — and 
forcing  them  to  contribute  to  its  cost. 

Then  the  Direktion  manages  a  sort  of  pawnbroking 
business  for  the  benefit  of  the  respectable  poor  ;  it  lends 
them  money,  and  even  makes  them  presents  out  of  its 
charity  fund,  but  only  if  they  have  had  no  pauper  relief 
for  at  least  two  years.  It  also  advances  the  money  where- 
with to  pay  a  month's  rent  sometimes  to  families  leaving 
the  Refuge  ;  and  it  not  only  gives  away  clothes,  but  lends 
out  cooking  utensils  and  furniture.  There  is  no  limit 
indeed  to  its  functions,  for  its  business  is  to  help  the  poor, 
and  the  ways  of  helping  the  poor  are  as  the  sands  on  the 
seashore.  And  it  does  its  work  admirably  on  the  whole, 
that  part  of  it  at  least  in  which  it  acts  as  administrator. 
Where  it  fails  is  when  it  acts  as  controller  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  others  ;  and  this  being  the  case  it  may  fairly 
claim,  perhaps,  that  the  fault  lies  with  these  others.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  one  section  of  the  relief  system  which 
does  not  yield  satisfactory  results  is  the  out-relief  section 
which  is  worked  by  the  Poor  Commissioners,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Direktion. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  357  Poor  Commissions  in 
Berlin,  each  consisting  of  from  six  to  twenty  appointed 
members  and  certain  ex-officio  members,  viz.,  the  district 
Municipal  Councillors,  Municipal  overseer,  medical  officer 
and  clergyman,  and  the  chairman  of  the  local  Anti- 
Pauperisation  Society.  Lentil  quite  recently  all  the  Com- 
missioners were  men,  and  even  now,  out  of  some  4,000, 

only  thirty  are  women. 

****** 

The  members  of  each  Commission  are  required  to 
elect  a  chairman  and  a  vice-chairman.  If,  however,  they 
cannot  induce  anyone  to  act  as  chairman — and  this  some- 
times happens — the  Direktion  steps  in  and  appoints  one. 
The  office  of  chairman  is  not  an  enviable  one  ;  whoever 
accepts  it  must  be  prepared  to  devote  nearly  two  hours  a 
day  to  his  work,  and  to  face  much  worry.  He,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Commission,  which  meets  only  once 
a  month,  has  all  the  poor  in  the  district  under  his  care. 
At  a  fixed  hour  every  day  he  must  be  at  his  bureau,  as  all 
applications  for  relief  must  be  made  to  him  personally. 
If  he  grants  relief,  he  must  prove  to  his  colleagues  later 
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tliat  it  was  needed  ;  if  he  refuses  to  grant  it,  he  must  justify 
liis  refusal  to  the  Armendirektion  ;  as  every  applicant  to 
whom  relief  is  refused  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Direktion.  If  a  case  cf  destitution  is  reported  to  him,  he 
must,  at  once,  either  go  himself  or  send  one  of  his  colleagues 
to  investigate  it ;  and  if  help  is  needed  he  must  provide  it. 
If  what  he  provides  costs  more  than  6s.  he  must  obtain  the 
sanction  of  one  of  his  colleagues  before  he  gives  it ;  and  he 
can  grant  no  pei-manent  relief  without  the  sanction  of  the 
whole  commission. 

As  a  nile  the  chairman  does  not  himself  investigate  cases 
of  distress,  but  deputes  his  colleagues  to  investigate  them 
for  him.  It  is  his  colleagues,  too,  who  watch  over  the 
recipients  of  relief  to  see  that  they  lead  orderly  lives,  and 
do  not  waste  what  is  given  them.  Out-relief  is  supposed 
to  be  given  only  to  the  fairly  respectable,  and  the  Armen- 
direktion sends  round  from  time  to  time  a  Paupers'  Black 
List,  i.e.,  a  list  of  the  persons  who  are  unworthy  of  help. 
If  a  Black  Lister  applies  for  relief  he  may  be  handed  over 
to  the  police.  Special  Commissioners  are  told  off  to  watch 
over  the  paupers  who  have  children  to  see  that  they  bring 
them  up  properly  and  send  them  regularly  to  school. 
Parents  who  fail  in  their  duty  in  this  respect  speedily 
forfeit  their  relief. 

Even  for  the  work  done  by  his  colleagues  the  chairman 
of  the  Commission  is  responsible ;  he  must  see  that  it  is 
done.  He  cannot  absent  himself  from  his  ofBce,  even 
for  a  day,  without  arranging  with  the  vice-chairman  to 
be  there  in  his  place  ;  as  otherwise,  if  things  go  wrong, 
any  expense  entailed  by  setting  them  right  would  fall  on 
him.  Then  it  is  one  of  his  duties  to  keep  down  the  cost 
■of  relief  in  his  district  by  persuading  those  who  live  there 
to  subscribe  to  charities  ;  and  he  is  expected  to  act  in 
oo-operation  with  the  local  philanthropic  societies, 
especially  with  the  Anti-Pauperisation  Society.  And  all 
this  he  has  to  do  gratis,  besides  keeping  the  Commission's 
accounts  and  writing  the  diaries  of  the  persons  it  supports. 
The  rent  of  his  office  is  paid  for  him,  it  is  true ;  what 
account  books  he  needs  are  given  to  him  ;  and  a  police- 
man is  placed  at  his  service  to  deliver  for  him  his  official 
notices,  etc.  ;  but  any  other  expense  he  may  incur  he 
must  defray  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

*  *  *  *  * 

One  day  I  accompanied  the  chairman  of  one  of  the 
commissions  when  he  went  to  pay  the  permanent  list 
paupers  their  allowances.  We  found  about  150  men, 
women  and  children  waiting  for  us  ;  and  a  motley  crowd 
they  were.  One  half  of  them,  I  feel  sure,  would  have 
received  no  relief  at  all  in  England  ;  while  of  the  rest  the 
majority  would  have  been  packed  off  straight  to  the  work- 
house. The  blind,  the  halt,  the  maimed,  were  there  of 
course  ;  lazy  ne'er-do-wells  of  every  type  mingled  with 
the  unfortunate  ;  decent  old  folk,  standing  side  by  side 
with  folk  whom  it  would  be  straining  charity  to  dub 
"  shady."  And  in  the  midst  of  them  all  were  children 
there  in  the  place  of  their  parents.  Some  of  the  old  men 
and  women  were  quite  pitiable  objects  ;  they  seemed  half- 
starved  and  most  wretched  and  neglected.  Little  wonder 
either  ;  for  the  town,  beyond  granting,  them  out-relief, 
does  nothing  for  them  at  all,  just  leaving  them  to  fend 
for  themselves,  and  that  always  spells  misery.  In  Berlin 
there  are  no  refuges  to  which  the  poor  have  the  right  to 
betake  themselves  when  too  old  to  work.*  The  few  old 
age  homes  there  are  are  reserved  practically  for  the 
afflicted,  excepting  the  one  that  is  reserved  for  the  dis- 
reputable ;  and  even  were  it  otherwise,  there  is  not  room 
in  them  for  a  tithe  of  those  who  ought  to  be  there. 

Alike  from  the  humanitarian  and  the  economic  point 
of  view,  the  administration  of  out-relief  in  Berlin  is  far 
from  satisfactory  ;  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  me  when  I 
was  there  ;  and  if  the  blame  for  this  rests  on  the  Poor 
Commissioners,  it  rests  also,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
on  the  system.  The  chairmen  of  these  Commissions 
are  expected  to  do  more  than  the  average  honorary  official 
can,  or  will  do  ;  and  the  result  is  that  much  of  the  sifting 
and  sorting  of  the  poverty-stricken  is  done  only  in  a 
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perfunctory  fashion.  Besides,  the  Commissions  them- 
selves have  great  difficulties  to  contend  against,  it  must  be 
remembered,  not  only  because  there  is  nowhere  where  the 
more  respectable  of  their  old  pensioners,  who  are  alone  in 
the  world,  can  be  sent ;  but  also  because  there  is  nowher» 
where  the  average  applicant  for  relief  can  be  put  to  the 
test,  as  it  were.  Every  year  out-relief  is  granted  to 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  have  children  ;  and  there  is  no  institution  to  which 
they,  together  with  their  children,  can  be  sent  for  longer 
than  a  fortnight. 

During  the  year  1903-4  there  were  on  an  average 
34,370  men  and  women,  together  with  11,060  children,  on 
the  permanent  out-relief  list,  in  addition  to  the  host  in 
receipt  of  temporary  relief.  The  population  of  Berlin 
at  that  time,  it  must  be  noted,  was  only  1,917,609.  The 
allowances  for  the  adults  ranged  in  amount  from  9d.  a 
week  to  7s.  6d.  ;  and  for  the  children  from  9d.  to  6s.  3d. 
S  till,  although  out-relief  is  administered  on  wasteful  lines 
the  relief  system  as  a  whole  is  administered  economically. 
The  full  expenditure  on  the  poor  in  1903-4,  including  the 
expenditure  on  the  Orphans'  Depot,  the  workhouse, 
hospitals,  colonies,  etc.,  was  £1,128,949;  and  of  this  sum 
no  less  than  £534,870  went  in  out-relief  and  its  administra- 
tion. The  Armendirektion  succeeded  in  recovering 
£189,074  of  the  money  it  spent.  Thus  the  cost  to  the 
town  of  its  poor  was  £939,875 — that  is,  9s.  9Jd.  per  head 
of  the  population,  or  5s.  lOf  d.  less  than  in  London  that 
same  year.  pis  .  .  ; 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  throughout 
Germany  there  is  in  force  an  Old- Age  Pension  Law,  as  well 
as  an  Invalidity  Law ;  but  if  these  laws  were  passed  with 
a  view  to  reducing  either  the  number  of  paupers,  or  the 
expense  they  entail,  in  Berlin,  they  have  certainly  failed. 
In  1889,  the  year  they  came  into  force,  there  were  18,668 
men  and  women  on  the  permanent  relief  list ;  by  1899  th© 
number  had  increased  to  27,771  ;  and  by  1904,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  34,370.  Meanwhile  the  population  had  increased 
from  1,315,412  to  1,917,609.  In  1885  the  expenditure 
on  poor  relief  was  £405,000  ;  by  1899  it  had  risen  to 
£718,679  ;  and  by  1903-4  to  £939,875.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Old-Age  Pension  Law  is  practically  a 
dexd  letter  in  Berlin,  for  no  one  can  claim  a  pension  until 
he  is  seventy,  and  there  hardly  one  working  man  in  a 
thousand  hves  to  be  seventy.  At  the  end  of  1904  there 
were  only  2,530  old-age  pensioners  in  the  town.  As  for  the 
invalidity  allowances,  they  are  so  small  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  they  have  to  be  supplemented  by  pauper 
relief. 

So  far  as  the  young  are  concerned,  Berlin  has  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  its  poor-reUef  administration,  for  in  no 
other  city  are  destitute  children  quite  so  well  cared  for. 
So  far  as  the  diseased  are  concerned,  too,  it  has  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  it ;  for  the  poor  who  are  iU  are  cared  for 
there  certainly  more  promptly  than  elsewhere,  if  not  more 
humanely.  Then  the  town  may  fairly  claim  that  if  its 
administrators  have  failed  to  devise  an  ideal  system  of 
dealing  with  vagrants  and  loafers,  they  have  at  least 
succeeded  in  devising  one  that  is  better — less  costly  and 
more  just — than  the  system  in  force  in  London.  The 
really  worthless  among  its  paupers  are  at  any  rate  kept 
on  short  commons  and  forced  to  work.  There  are  many 
useful  lessons  in  Poor  Relief  administration  to  be  leamfc 
at  the  Rummelsburg  workhouse,  as  well  as  at  the  colonies 
for  epileptics,  etc.,  and  the  orphans'  Depot. 

On  the  other  hand,  Berlin  cannot  plume  itself  on  the 
way  in  which  its  feckless  poor  are  treated ;  and  among 
the  poor  the  feckless  are  always  in  the  majority.  The 
fashion  in  which  its  Commissioners  lavish  doles  around 
is  a  source  of  wholesale  demoralisation:  it  pauperises 
irredeemably  men  and  women  aUke.  As  for  the  way  in 
which  the  more  worthy  of  its  aged  poor  are  treated,  that 
ought  to  be  a  subject  of  heart-searching  to  the  city,  for 
they  are  certainly  neglected  most  woefully.  Nowhere, 
surely,  is  the  worn-out  worker  made  to  realise  quite  so 
painfully  as  in  BerUn,  that  he  is  a  mere  cumberer  of 
the  ground,  a  burden  on  his  fellows. 

Edith  Sellers. 
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Handed  in  by  Miss  Edith  Sellers. 


PooK  Reuef  Administration  in  Vienna, 


In  Vienna  the  responsibility  for  the  relief  of  t'le  poor 
rests  on  the  Gemeinderath,  or  Municipal  Council, 
the  niembers  of  which  are  elected  directly  by  the  rate- 
payers. The  Burgomaster,  as  their  representative,  is 
responsible  on  the  one  hand  to  the  ratepayers,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  Statthalter,  and  through  him  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  the  whole  poor  relief  adminis- 
tration ;  and  if  mistakes  are  made,  is  it  he  who  is  called 
to  account.  Practically,  however,  the  Municipal  Council, 
as  a  council,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Poor  Relief ;  as  its  members  delegate  both  their 
duties  as  an  executive  body,  and  their  authority  as  a 
controlling  body,  to  their  executive  committee,  the  Stadt- 
rath,  of  which  the  Burgomaster  is  the  chairman.  This 
committee  consists  of  twenty-nine  members — including 
the  chairman,  thirty — of  the  Municipal  Council,  who  are 
appointed  by  their  fellow  members  to  direct  and  control 
the  business  of  the  town.  Each  member  of  the  Stad'  rath 
receives  a  salary  of  3,000  krones  a  year,  and  is  responsible 
personally  to  the  Municipal  Council  for  some  part  of  this 
business ;  while  the  members  are  responsible  collectively 
for  the  whole  of  it.  The  Stadtrath  have  under  their 
surveillance  and  control  the  Magistrat,  i.e.,  the  paid 
officials,  experts  for  the  most  part,  who  together  with 
certain  honorary  officials,  actually  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  town.  The  Magistrat,  a  regularly  organised 
department,  is  divided  into  as  many  sections  as  this 
business  has  branches,  and  each  section  carries  on  one 
branch  under  the  surveillance  of  the  members  of  the 
Stadtrath  for  this  branch.  One  of  these  sections,  the  XI., 
is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  so  far  as  it  is  not  administered  by  honorary  officials  ; 
while  another,  the  XII.,  is  charged  within  the  same  limits 
with  the  administration  of  the  relief  of  the  orphans.  For 
Vienna,  realising  the  importance  of  keeping  children  free 
from  pauperising  associations,  does  not  allow  the 
orphans  it  supports  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  same 
section  as  the  adult  poor. 

The  honorary  officials  who  share  with  the  Magistrat 
officials  the  actual  work  of  relieving  the  poor,  are  the 
members  of  the  Armeninstitute,  or  Boards  of  Guardians. 
Vieima  is  divided  into  twenty-one  districts,  and  each 
district  has  at  least  one  Armeninstitut,  the  members  of 
which  are  elected  not  directly  by  the  rate-payers,  but  by 
the  District  Representatives, that  is  members  of  the  District 
Council,  who  are  themselves  elected  by  the  district  rate- 
payers to  manage  for  them  their  purely  local  affairs. 
Before  an  election,  the  chairman  of  the  existing  Institut 
draws  up  a  list  of  the  persons  who  are  willing  to  act  as 
Guardians,  and  who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  acting,  i.e.,  are  thirty  or  more  years  old,  of  good 
repute,  ratepayers  and  residents  in  the  district.  This 
he  sends  to  the  District  Representatives  who  elect  from 
among  them  a  certain  number,  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  the  district,  to  act  as  Guardians  of  the  poor,  a  certain 
number  also  to  act  as  Guardians  of  the  orphans.  The 
Guardians  of  the  poor  must  be  men,  but  the  Guardians  of 
the  orphans  may  be  either  men  or  women.  Last  year 
there  were  2,069  Guardians,  and  of  these  ninety  were 
women. 

No  Guardian  may  act  until  his  election  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Stadtrath ;  and  the  Stadtrath  have  the  right 
at  any  time  to  deprive  him  of  his  office  without  assigning 
any  reason ;  they  have  the  right,  too,  to  dissolve  any 
Board  if,  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  such  a  course 
geems  advisable.  Each  Board  elects  its  own  chairman, 
treasurer,  book-keeper,  and  secretary ;  but  each  of  these 
officials  must  be  confirmed  in  his  office  by  the  Stadtrath 
before  he  can  act.  Thus  the  Stadtrath  have  full  control 
over  the  election  both  of  the  members  of  the  Board  and 
the  Board's  honorary  officials  ;  and  can  prevent  unsuitable 
persons  from  being  installed  in  office.  They  cannot, 
however,  force  suitable  persons  to  be  installed  in  office, 
or  to  remain  there  when  installed ;  and  therein  lies  their 
weakness  and  the  strength  of  the  Boards  ;  for  the  Stadt- 
rath have  to  think  not  once  but  many  times  before  refusing 


to  confirm  an  election,  especially  the  election  of  a  chair- 
man, as  otherwise  the  whole  Board  might  resign  and 
leave  the  district  without  any  Guardians  at  all.  There  is 
no  danger,  therefore,  of  their  using  their  power  arbitrarily. 
Besides,  in  this  matter  they  always  act  on  the  advice  of 
their  Magistrat  officials,  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the- 
Guardians,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  help,  not  to  hinder, 
them  as  well  as  the  Stadtrath  in  their  work.  At  every 
meeting  of  a  Board  one  of  these  officials  is  present  as  an- 
expert  to  tender  advice. 

It  is  the -Stadtrath  who  decide  how  many  Guardians- 
shall  be  elected  for  each  district ;  and  each  district  is 
divided  into  as  many  wards  as  it  has  Guardians,  each 
Guardian  being  responsible  for  the  poor  living  in  one 
ward.  If  the  district  is  a  large  one,  the  wards  are  arranged 
in  groups  containing  not  more  than  eighteen  wards  each. 
The  Guardians  belonging  to  the  same  group  form  practically 
a  subordinate  Board,  as  they  act  together  in  all  that  con- 
cerns their  own  division  of  the  district,  while  acting  with 
the  Board  in  what  concerns  the  district  as  a  whole. 

In  addition  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  the  Section 
Boards,  there  is  another,  higher,  board,  the  Zentralrath, 
of  which  the  chairmen  of  all  the  Boards  of  Guardians  are 
ex-Oiiicio  members.  Certain  representatives  of  the  Poor 
Law  paid  officials  are  also  members,  as  well  as  the  chair- 
men of  the  Anti-Pauperisation  Society,  and  other  philan- 
thropic as? o?iations.  The  chief  function  of  the  Zentralrath 
which  meets  at  the  invitation  of  the  Burgomaster  and. 
under  his  presidency,  is  to  bring  about  improvements  in 
the  Poor  Relief  system.  Its  members  aim  at  securing  uni- 
formity in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  co- 
operation between  the  administrators  of  Poor  Relief  and 
those  of  private  charity.  Thus,  in  theory,  its  role  is 
an  extremely  important  one ;  and  were  it  to  meet  fairly 
frequently,  instead  of  very  rarely,  it  would  no  doubt  be  as 
useful  in  pr.;ctice  as  it  is  in  theory  important.  Even  as  it 
is,  it  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  Vienna  system.  Another 
notable  feature  is  the  Zentral  Kataster.  This  Kataster  is- 
practically  the  diary  of  all  the  poor  whom  Vienna  sup- 
ports. The  name  of  eveiyman,  woman,  or  child,  who,, 
since  1900  has  received  relief  stands  recorded  there,  each  on 
its  own  special  page,  together  with  the  amount  he — or  she — 
has  received,  and  the  chief  events  of  his  life.  Whoever 
applies  for  relief  must  fill  in  a  form  containing  certain 
quesiiors  concerning  himself  ;  and  he  is  under  no  tempta- 
tion to  fill  it  in  untruthfully,  as  his  statements  can  at  once- 
be  (ested  by  reference  to  his  papers,  and,  if  necessary,  to- 
the  police.  If  relief  is  granted,  this  form,  annotated  by 
the  Guardian  for  his  ward,  is  sent  to  the  Magistrat  by 
nhom  it  is  entered  in  the  Kataster.  Whenever  a  fresh 
grant  is  made,  the  fact  is  noted.  Thus  the  ZentraE 
kataster  is  a  complete  record,  which  can  be  referred 
to  at  any  time,  of  all  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  relief  and 
of  all  they  have  received 

Roughly  speaking  the  administration  of  indoor  relief, 
including  the  administration  of  Poor  Law  institutions,  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Magistrat,  while  the  administration 
of  outdoor  relief  is  in  those  of  the  Guardians.  The  Guar- 
dians, however,  cannot  grant  permanent  relief  without 
the  consent  of  the  Magistrat,  and  in  all  that  they  do  they 
must  act  in  co-operation  with  them,  and  under  their 
surveillance  ;  while  both  they  and  the  Magistrat  act 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Stadtrath.  The  Guardians 
have,  of  course,  no  power  of  levying  rates.  They  are 
expected  to  raise  a  certain  portion  of  the  money  they 
require  by  persuading  the  charitable  to  give  it  to  them^ 
and  the  rest  is  supplied  to  them  by  the  financial  section 
of  the  Magistrat.  Every  tenth  day  the  chairman  of  a  Board 
receives  a  certain  sum  wherewith  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  his  district ;  and  every  tenth  day  he 
must  render  an  account,  signed  by  his  colleagues,  of  what 
he  has  done  with  the  money  received  on  the  previous 
tenth  day.  In  Vienna  there  are  no  relieving  officers  it 
must  be  noted  ;  the  relief  granted  is  paid  either  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  that  grants  it,  or  his  deputy. 
The  amount  of  the  relief  a  Board  may  grant  is  strictly 
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limited,  the  maximum  allowance  for  an  adult  being 
30  krones  a  month,  and  for  a  child  36. 

Each  Guardian  of  the  poor  is  responsible  to  his  Board 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  his  ward.  He  is  expected  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  them  all  and  to  pay  frequent 
visits  to  such  of  them  as  are  in  the  receipt  of  relief.  If 
trouble  comes  upon  them,  they  have  the  right  to  turn 
to  him,  no  matter  whether  what  they  need  be  material  help 
or  advice.  All  their  applications  for  poor  relief  must 
be  addressed  to  him,  and  be  by  him  presented  to  the  Board, 
or,  if  the  case  be  pressing,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board, 
Avho  between  its  meetings  represents  it.  It  is  for  the 
ndult  poor  alone,  however,  that  he  is  responsible,  as  the 
<!hildren  are  under  the  care  of  the  Orphan's  Guardians 
whose  special  business  it  is  to  interest  themselves  per- 
sonally in  the  town's  children.     They  must  visit  them 


frequently,  see  that  they  are  well  housed,  well  fed,  and 
above  all,  that  they  are  being  well  brought  up,  and  sent  to 
school  regularly.  If  an  Orphan's  Guardian  is  not  satis.fied 
with  the  conditions  under  which  his  proteges  live,  he  can 
insist  on  their  being  changed  ;  and  if  he  disapproves  oi 
the  persons  who  have  charge  of  them,  he  may  remove 
them  from  their  care.  Not  only  must  he  keep  his  own 
Board  informed  concerning  them,  but  every  six  months 
he  must  send  a  special  report  concerning  each  of  them 
to  the  Magistrat,  by  whom  it  is  entered  in  the  Kataster. 
It  is  only  for  the  children  living  in  the  district  that  the 
Guardians  for  the  district  are  responsible.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  those  boarded  out  in  the  country,  Oi- 
placed  in  institutiojs.  These  are  under  the  care  of  the 
orphan's  section  of  the  Magistrat,  who  have  their  own 
official  inspectors. 
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ADDENDUM  TO  APPENDIX  BY  MISS  EDITH  SELLERS  AS  TO  POOR  RELIEF  IN  BERLIN. 


Note  in  Reply  to  Dr.  Munsterberg 
From  the  "  Coniemporanj  Review." 


In  the  November  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review, 
for  1906,  Dr.  Miinsterberg,  the  President  of  the  Berlin  Poor 
Law  Board,  published  a  detailed  criticism  of  an  article  of 
mine,  "  Poor  ReUef  in  Berlin,"  which  appeared  in  the  same 
Review  eleven  months  before.  Dr.  Miinsterberg  is  kind 
enough  to  note  with  satisfaction  that  I  have  "been  very 
successful"  in  my  endeavour  to  acquire  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  in  Berlin.  Everything  in  my  paper 
"  about  the  management  of  municipal  affairs  and  especially 
about  the  administration  of  poor  relief  is  entirely  correct," 
he  remarks  ;  "  the  nature  and  form  of  the  relief  were  like- 
wise correctly  described."  He  frankly  admits,  in  fact,  that 
upon  all  points  but  one  every  statement  I  made  is  per- 
fectly accurate.  The  admiration  I  lavished  on  the 
arrangements  for  destitute  children  in  BerUn  was  well 
merited,  it  seems ;  and  so  was  the  approval  I  expressed 
of  the  arrangements  for  casuals.  Significantly  enough, 
it  was  only  when  I  ceased  praising  and  ventured  to  blame, 
when  I  ventured  to  hint,  in  fact,  that,  although  Berlin  deals 
both  more  wisely  and  more  generously  with  its  children 
than  any  other  town,  it  neglects  its  aged  poor  more  woe- 
iully  even  than  we  here  in  London  neglect  ours,  that, 
•according  to  Dr.  Miinsterberg,  I  went  astray.  That  I  did 
in  this  actually  go  astray,  I,  however,  cannot  admit ;  I 
should  be  only  too  glad  if  I  could. 

I  know  BerUn  well ;  I  have  spent  months  there  again 
and  again  studying  carefully  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
especially  the  aged  poor.  I  yidL,s  writing,  therefore,  of  what  I 
had  seen  with  my  own  eyes  and  heard  with  my  own  ears 
when  I  stated,  in  my  article,  to  Dr.  Miinsterberg's 
evident  wrath,  that  "  the  way  in  which'  the  more  worthy 
of  its  aged  poor  are  treated  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  heart- 
searching  to  the  city  and  that  the  fashion  in  which  its 

Commissioners  lavish  doles  around  pauperises  irredeem- 
ably men  and  women  aUke."  When  I  made  these  state- 
ments I  was  fuUy  conscious,  of  course,  that  their  accuracy 
would  probably  be  called  in  question.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
without  due  consideration  that  I  did  make  them. 
Practically,  however,  I  had  no  alternative  if  my  report 
were  to  be  a  fair  one ;  for  I  certainly  fomd  many 
signs  of  great  misery  among  the  aged  poor  in  Berlin. 
That  there  must  indeed  necessarily  be  great  misery 
among  them  Dr.  Miinsterberg  himself  incidentally  affords 
strong  proof ;  for  he  tells  us  that  in  1905  there  were  33,734 
persons— they  were  all  adults — in  the  receipt  of  per- 
manent out-relief  in  the  city ;  and  a  glance  at  the  Stat- 
istisches  Jahrbuch  shows  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  them  must  have  been  almost  within  hailing  distance 
of  starvation,  unless  indeed,  they  one  and  all  had  some 
private  source  of  income — an  absurd  supposition. 


5  of  them  received  9d.  a  week. 


1,017  „  „  fr?m    9d.  to  Is.  6d.  a  week 

2,090  „  „  „    Is.  6d.  „  2s.  3d. 

7.591  „  „  „    2s.  3d.  „  3s.  Od. 

6,443  „  „  „    33.  Od.  „  3s.  9d. 

5,476  „  „  ,.    3s.  9d.  ..  4s.  6d. 

6,750  „  „  „    4s.  6d.  „  5s.  3d. 


Out  of  the  whole  33,734  only  4,362  received  more  than 
5s.  3d.  a  week.  As  for  the  6,065  adults  who  were  receiving 
out-relief  temporarily  at  the  beginning  of  1905,  their 
grants  were  even  smaller  than  those  of  the  33,734  who 
were  receiving  it  permanently,  2s.  9d.  a  week  being  the 
average  amount.  These  figures  tell  theirown  tale.  Then, 
as  to  my  remark  that  the  Commissioners'  dole-giving 
tends  to  pauperise,  that  surely  is  proved  to  the  hilt  by 
the  mere  fact  of  there  being  in  a  town  of  the  size  of  Berlin, 
all  these  men  and  women  in  the  receipt  of  out-relief — 33,734 
on  the  permanent  list  and  6,065  on  the  temporary — in 
addition  to  thousands  of  children.  In  the  year  1904,  2-3 
per  cent,  of  the  population  were  in  the  receipt  of  permanent 
out-relief.  Yet  the  Old  Age  Pension  Law,  the  Invalidity 
Law,  and  the  Insurance  against  Accident  Law  were  all  in 
full  working  order. 

Dr.  Miinsterberg  takes  exception  to  my  remark  that 
the  Old  Age  Pension  Law  is  practically  a  dead  letter  in 
Berlin  ;  yet,  according  to  his  own  statistics,  there  were 
in  1905  only  2,530  old  age  pensioners  there  out  of  b 
population  of  more  than  2,000,000.  A  law  that  benefits 
only  1-2  per  1,000  inhabitants  may,  I  think,  without 
unfairness,  be  ranked  as  a  dead  letter. 

He  also  takes  exception  to  my  statement  that  in  Berlin 
hardly  one  working  man  in  1,000  lives  to  be  seventy. 
The  exact  number  of  working  men  who  actually  do  live 
to  be  seventy  there  is,  of  course,  a  moot  point ;  still  as 
only  1"3  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  of  all  classes 
reach  that  age,  and  only  '12  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation male  and  female  obtain  old  age  pension^,  my 
statement  cannot  be  very  far  out. 

Curious  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  on  the  strength  of  the  fact 
that  Berlin  is  now  building  an  old  age  home,  and  has 
recently  added  to  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Hospital  quarters 
for  thirty-three  married  couples,  that  Dr.  Miinsterberg 
controverts  my  remark  as  to  there  being  in  Berlin  no 
refuges  to  which  the  poor  have  the  right  to  betake  them- 
selves when  too  old  to  work.  As  a  point  of  fact,  not  only 
are  there  no  refuges  to  which  they  have  the  right  to 
betake  themselves,  but  there  are  none  to  which  they  can 
betake  themselves,  unless,  indeed,  they  be  either  very 
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disreputable  or  sorely  afflicted.  The  onl3'  Poor  Law  in- 
stitutions which  could  possibly  be  regarded  as  refuges 
for  the  aged  are  the  Rummelsburg  Hospital,  which  is 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  degraded,  and  the  Friedrich 
Willielm  Hospital,  which,  apart  from  its  recent  addition, 
is  simply  a  hospital  combined  with  a  home  for  incurables. 
All  the  inmates,  both  in  the  A  building  and  the  B,  when  I 
was  there  were  either  very  infirm  or  ill ;  and  many  of 
them  were  young.  As  for  the  other  asylums  to  which 
Dr.  Miinsterberg  draws  attention,  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  th  -ir  inmates  do  not  as  a  rule 
belong  to  the  destitute  class. 

There  is  certainly  one  slip  in  my  article.  I  said  that 
the  expenses  both  of  the  Rummelsburg  Workhouse  and 
the  Rummelsburg  Hospital  were  paid  out  of  the  poor 
relief  grant,  whereas  the  expenses  of  the  workhouse  are 


really  paid  out  of  the  police  grant.  With  this  trifling 
exception  on  a  point  of  no  importance  whatever,  every 
statement  I  made  in  my  article  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see — my 
eyes  may  of  course  be  holden— perfectly  accurate.  Berlin 
has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  care  that  is  taken 
of  the  children  for  whom  it  provides  ;  but,  as  for  the  way 
in  which  the  more  worthy  of  its  aged  poor  are  treated,  this 
ought  certainly  to  be  the  subject  of  heart-searching  to  the 
city :  such  at  least  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  my  firm 
belief.  Had  Dr.  Miinsterberg,  for  whose  own  work  as  an 
administrator  I  have  the  greatest  admiration,  ever  been 
present  while  his  4,000  Commissioners  were  distributing  their 
doles,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  he  would  have  published 
the  article  that  bore  his  name  in  the  Contemporary  Be- 
view  for  November. 

Edith  Sellers. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXII.  (E). 
Handed  in  by  Miss  Edith  Sellers, 

The  State  Children  of  HtrNOAEY. 

Fro7)i  the  "  Contemporary  Review,^'  March,  1907. 


In  1871  the  Hungarian  Parliament  passed  a  law  by 
which  each  town  or  commune  in  the  kingdom  was  rendered 
responsible  for  its  own  poor.  Municipalities  and  Com- 
munal Councils  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing 
for  the  destitute  ;  and  that  they  might  have  the  means 
wherewith  to  provide,  they  were  allowed  to  appropriate 
for  their  poor  funds  the  fines  levied  in  the  local  courts. 
Probably  the  local  authorities  did  not  find  these  means 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  their  work  well ;  possibly 
they  resented  being  called  upon  to  do  it  at  all ;  be  this 
as  it  may,  they  certainly  did  it  badly.  The  result  was 
disastrous,  especially  for  foundlings  and  all  their  youthful 
kindred,  among  whom  the  death-rate,  which  had  always 
been  high,  became  still  higher.  The  Government  tried 
to  arouse  the  local  authorities  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  they 
owed  to  the  State  in  the  matter  ;  but  the  said  authorities 
turned  a  deaf  ear  alike  to  admonitions  and  threats,  holding 
that  their  first  duty  was  to  the  ratepayers.  In  1876  a 
law  was  passed  to  facilitate  the  boarding-out  of  children  ; 
and  in  1886  another  law  dealing  indirectly  with  the  same 
object.  It  was  all  in  vam,  however ;  the  old  state  of 
things  continued,  and  babies  that  might  have  lived  and 
thriven  were  allowed  to  die. 

At  length,  as  the  number  of  deaths  among  children 
showed  no  sign  of  decreasing,  the  nation  became  alarmed  ; 
and  in  1895  the  Government  announced  their  intention 
of  organising  a  special  Department  of  the  Home  Office 
to  watch  over  foundlings  and  see  that  local  authorities 
did  their  duty  to  them.  By  1898,  however,  they  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if  the  State  wished 
its  children  to  be  properly  provided  for,  it  would  have  to 
provide  for  them  itself.  For,  when  the  law  which  secures 
for  the  hospital  fund  5  per  cent,  of  the  yield  of  all  direct 
taxes  was  before  Parliament,  the  Home  Minister  proposed 
that  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  all  deserted  children 
under  seven  should  be  made  a  charge  on  that  fund.  He 
proposed,  in  fact,  that  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
these  children  should  be  removed  from  the  local  rates 
to  the  national  taxes  ;  and  that  the  children  themselves 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  keeping  of  the  local  authorities 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  State.  He  went  further, 
for  he  insisted  that  an  extended  meaning  should  be 
given  to  the  words  "  deserted  children,"  so  as  to  include 
among  them  not  only  children  whose  parents  actually 
have  deserted  them,  but  also  children  who  have  no  parents, 
or  whose  parents  neglect  them,  ill-treat  them,  or  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  support  them,  and  who  therefore 
have  been  pronounced  deserted  by  the  civil  authorities 


Orphans  who  cannot  be  placed  in  orphanages  ;  children 
temporarily  under  care  of  the  authorities  owing  to  the 
illness  of  their  parents,  or  to  their  parents  being  in  hospital, 
in  prison,  or  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  and  all  children  whose 
parents,  or  grandparents,  cannot  support  them  without 
depriving  themselves  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  must  rank 
with  foundlings  as  deserted  children,  he  declared. 

The  Minister's  proposals  were  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
and  speedily  became  law.    Already  in  1898  the  State 
assumed  the  guardianship  of  all  its  deserted  boys  and 
girls  under  seven  years  old,  and  undertook  to  provide 
for  them.    Then  a  difficulty  arose :   the  Home  Minister 
soon  found  himself  with  so  many  children  that  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do.    As  something  had  to  be  done  at 
once,  he  decided  to  farm  them  out  with  two  philanthropic 
associations,  the  Children's  Refuge  Society  and  the 
White  Cross,  the  societies  pledging  themselves  to  take 
good  care  of  them,  the  Government  defraying  the  expense. 
Unfortunately,  the  White  Cross,  in  its  eagerness  to  fulfil 
its  mission,  waxed  quite  reckless  in  its  expenditure  ;  and 
M.  Koloman  Szell,  who  was  at  the  time  Minister  President 
as  well  as  Home  Minister,  was  not  the  man  to  tolerate 
havoc-playing  with  the  nation's  money.    He  promptlj' 
made  up  his  mind  that  for  economy's  sake  the  State 
must  itself  do  what  the  societies  were  doing  for  it ;  and 
began  devising  ways  and  means.    In  February,  1901, 
he  propounded  a  scheme  under  which  the  State  was  not 
merely  to  see  that  its  children  were  properly  taken  care 
of,  but  was  itself  actually  to  take  care  of  them,  to  house, 
feed,  clothe  and  tend  them.    Parliament  passed  with 
acclamation  his  State  Refuges  Bill,  and  provided  him 
with  the  money  to  defray  the  initial  expenses  of  the 
experiment  he  proposed  trying. 

M.  Szell  then  took  a  bold  step.  No  sooner  had  the 
State  Refuges  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent,  than  he 
announced  in  Parliament  that  it  was  sheer  folly  to  take 
care  of  children  under  seven  if  when  they  were  seven 
they  were  to  be  turned  adrift ;  and  that  to  hand  them 
over  to  the  local  authorities  at  that  age  was  to  turn  them 
adrift.  So  long  as  this  was  done,  although  the  mortality 
among  those  under  seven  would  decrease,  among  those 
over  seven  it  would  increase  ;  and  if  children  must  die, 
better  let  them  die  as  babies  than  later,  he  maintained. 
Besides,  even  if  they  lived,  as  the  local  authorities  could 
not  be  trusted  to  bring  them  up  properly,  the  chances 
were  they  would  take  to  evil  ways  ;  and  the  State  would 
have  to  spend  money  on  building  reformatories  for  them 
which  it  might  have  spent  more  profitably  on  keeping 
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them  from  needing  reformation.  From  the  national 
standpoint  it  was  no  good  at  all  saving  the  babies,  he 
argued,  unless  the  babies  could  be  made  to  grow  up  into 
useful  citizens.  He  wound  up  by  proposing  that  the 
State  should  take  into  its  own  keeping  all  deserted  children 
under  fifteen,  unless  they  were  in  orphanages  or  other 
institutions  ;  and  that  it  should  continue  to  defray  the 
cost  of  maintaining  such  of  them  as  were  under  seven, 
while  requiring  the  local  authorities  to  defray  the  cost 
of  maintaining  such  as  were  over  that  age.  His  Bill 
for  the  protection  of  deserted  children  over  seven  was 
passed  at  once,  and  the  Szell  experiment  was  started. 

Under  the  Children's  Protection  system,  now  that  it 
is  in  full  working  order,  the  State  is  the  guardian-in- 
chief  of  all  the  children  in  Hungary,  rich  and  poor  alike. 
The  kingdom  is  divided  into  eighteen  districts,  and  in 
each  district  there  is  a  State  Children's  Refuge,  i.e.,  a 
refuge  to  which  every  child  in  the  district  who  has  no 
liome  has  a  legal  right  to  go.  Then  in  every  district 
there  is  also  at  least  one  Guardianship  Tribunal,  or 
Children's  Law  Court,  organised  for  the  express  purpose 
of  safegua'ding  the  interests  of  every  child  there  by 
seeing  that  it  is  either  under  the  care  of  a  guardian  who 
does  his  duty  to  it,  or  in  the  keeping  of  the  State.  This 
court  must  at  once  hold  an  enquiry  if  it  receives  notice 
from  municipal  or  communal  authorities,  members  of 
philanthropic  societies,  or  other  responsible  persons 
that  anyone,  no  matter  whether  prince  or  beggar,  is 
ill-treating  or  neglecting  his  childi'en  or  wards  ;  is  not 
providing  them  with  proper  food,  lodging  and  education  ; 
is  setting  them  a  bad  example,  or  in  any  way  exposing 
them  to  demoralising  influences.  Then  if  the  charges 
against  him  are  proved,  the  court  may  either  warn  him 
that  imless  he  changes  his  ways  speedily  he  will  be  de- 
prived of  his  rights  as  a  father — or  guardian — or  it  may 
deprive  him  of  them  at  once  by  declaring  the  children 
deserted.  In  this  case  it  appoints  for  them  another 
guardian,  who,  unless  the  court  sanctions  some  other 
arrangement,  must  hand  them  over  to  the  representative 
of  the  State,  i.e.,  the  refuge  director.  The  children 
may  be  lodged  in  the  refuge  temporarily  while  the  enquiry 
is  being  held. 

If  a  parent  is  found  in  the  act  of  ill-treating  his  off- 
spring, it  is  taken  from  him  at  once  and  is  sent  by  the 
authorities  of  the  place  where  he  lives  to  the  nearest 
refuge.  If  the  police  pick  up  babies  in  the  street  they 
transport  them  to  a  refuge  ;  just  as  they  transport  there 
the  little  waifs  and  strays  they  come  across,  the  luckless 
mites  who  are  left  uncared  for  because  their  parents 
are  ill,  in  prison,  or  perchance  on  journeys.  All  neglected, 
ill-treated  or  deserted  children,  in  fact,  are  packed  off 
at  once  when  found^to  a  refuge  ;  and  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  in  each  individual  case  is  sent  to  the 
Guardianship  Tribunal,  so  that  the  \\Tongs  done  may 
be  righted,  and  the  wrong-doers  be  punished. 

The  children  who  are  sent  to  the  State  refuges  because 
of  the  cruelty  or  negligence  of  their  parents  form  but  a 
small  section,  of  course,  of  those  who  go  there  :  the 
overwhelming  majority  are  sent  either  because  they 
have  no  parents,  or  because  their  parents  have  nothing 
wherewith  to  feed  them.  Any  man — or  woman — who 
cannot  support  his  children  because  he  is  unable  to 
work,  or  can  find  no  work  to  do,  has  the  right  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  authorities  of  his  tonnn  or  commune 
to  be  sent  to  a  refuge.  And  the  authorities  cannot 
refuse  tc  take  charge  of  them  unless  there  is  clear  proof 
(the  duty  of  producing  it  rests  with  them)  that  he  has 
misrepresented  his  circumstances,  and  has  in  reality 
the  means  of  providing  for  them  himself.  In  the  case 
of  illegitimate  children,  the  State  goes  even  further  in 
its  zeal  to  do  its  best  for  them  than  in  the  case  of  the 
legitimate  ;  for  not  only  does  it  take  charge  of  them, 
but  it  also,  for  their  sakes,  takes  charge  of  their  mothers 
for  a  time.  Local  authorities  are  recpired,  when  the 
birth  of  an  illegitimate  child  is  registered,  to  make  en- 
quiries at  once  as  to  whether  its  mother  has  the  means 
of  providing  for  it ;  and  if  she  has  not,  they  must  send 
her,  together  with  her  baby,  to  the  nearest  refuge.  In 
the  case  of  orphans,  too,  the  State  does  not  wait  for 
them  to  be  handed  over  to  it,  it  seeks  them  out  that  it 
may  take  them  into  its  keeping  before  evil  can  befall 
them.  Whenever  the  death  of  a  wido'W'er — or  widow — 
is  registered,  the  law  requires  local  authorities  to  find 


out  whether  he  has  left  children  behind  him  unpro^'ided 
for  ;  and,  if  he  has,  to  send  them  without  delay  to  a 
refuge  and  inform  the  Tribunal  that  they  have  done  so. 

This  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  take  charge 
of  all  comers,  provided  only  they  be  young,  seems,  of 
course,  from  the  financial  standpoint,  reckless  in  the 
extreme.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  so 
reckless  as  it  seems  ;  for  although  the  State  does  actually 
provide  for  such  of  its  children  as  have  no  relatives,  or 
only  relatives  who  could  not  be  trusted  to  bring  them 
up  propsrly,  excepting  in  cases  of  necessity,  it  does  not 
provide  for  them  at  its  own  expense.  On  the  contrary, 
it  takes  very  good  care  that  the  money  it  spends  on 
them  shall  so  far  as  possible  be  refunded  to  it.  Respon- 
sible relatives,  i.e.,  parents  and  grandparents,  must 
either  maintain  those  dependent  on  them  or  defray  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance,  if  they  can  do  so  without 
depriving  themselves  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  On 
this  point  Hungarian  law  is  clear.  And  if,  being  able 
to  maintain  them,  they  refuse  to  do  so,  or  seek  to  evade 
doing  so,  they  commit  a  crime  for  which  they  may  be 
severely  punished.  The  only  case  in  which  a  child  is 
actually  supported  at  the  cost  of  the  community  is  when 
both  the  child  itself  and  its  responsible  relatives  are 
destitute. 

The  very  day  a  foundling  is  placed  in  a  refuge,  the 
authorities  begin  a  regular  hunt  for  its  mother,  and  also 
for  its  father,  no  matter  whether  it  is  legitimate  or  not, 
and  if  they  find  them,  a  careful  examination  is  made 
into  their  circumstances  with  a  view  to  forcing  them 
to  defray  the  cost  of  its  maintenance.  The  same  steps 
are  taken  in  the  case  of  every  deserted  child.  When  a 
father  hands  over  his  own  child  to  the  State,  or  allows 
its  mother  to  hand  it  over,  account  is  taken  not  only  of 
his  means  at  the  time,  but  of  his  ability  to  add  to  tliem. 
So  long  as  his  child  is  in  a  refuge,  he  himself  is  under 
the  surveillance  of  his  local  authorities,  who  are  bound 
to  report  to  the  refuge  director  any  change  in  his  circum- 
stances— if  being  out  of  work  he  finds  work,  or  if  his 
M'ages  are  raised — so  that  he  may  be  forced  to  contribute 
to  its  support  according  to  his  increased  means.  When 
the  State  relieves  worthless  parents  of  the  care  of  their 
children  ?igainst  their  will,  it  does  not  relieve  them  of 
the  expense  the  cr^re  entails.  On  the  contrary,  its  officials 
say  to  them  practically :"  We  cannot  trust  you  to  bring 
up  your  children  properly,  we  will  therefore  bring  them 
up  fcr  you  ;  but,  as  this  is  work  you  yorrself  ought  to 
do,  you  shall  pay  the  cost — we  will  do  the  spending,  in 
Jact,  but  you  must  provide  the  funds."  So  far  as  money 
is  concerned,  therefore,  a  mf.n  is  under  no  temptation 
to  part  with  his  child ;  for  unless  he  is  destitute,  he  loses 
rather  than  gains  by  so  doing.  For  he  must  defray  the 
full  cost  of  its  maintenance  if  he  can  ;  and  if  he  cannot, 
he  must  contribute  to\va'-ds  the  cost  of  its  maintenance 
every  penny  he  has  after  providing  himself  with  bare 
necesse-ries.  And  that  cost  is,  c  f  course,  higher  if  the 
child  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  State  than  if  in  his  own 
keeping ;  for  the  State  provides  for  its  children  liberall}^ 
whereas  needy  pa^'ents  can  put  them  on  short  commons. 

Besides,  and  this  is  an  important  point,  children  who 
are  once  in  the  keeping  of  the  State  remain  there  until 
it  can  be  proved  that  to  restore  them  to  their  families 
would  be  an  advantage  both  to  the  community  and  them- 
selves. A  parent  cannot  deposit  his  son  in  a  refuge  one 
day  and  return  for  him  a  few  days  later  ;  for,  by  deposit- 
ing him  there,  he  has  forfeited  his  rights  as  a  father.  And 
until  he  has  recovered  these  rights — and  the  only  way 
he  can  recover  them  is  by  convincing  the  Guardianship 
Tribunal  that  he  has  the  means,  ability  and  will,  to  do  his 
duty  as  a  father — he  has  no  claim  on  the  boy  whatever, 
and  cannot  interfere  with  him  in  any  way,  although  he 
must  support  him  if  he  can.  Even  from  selfish  motives, 
therefore,  a  parent  thinks  twice  before  giving  up  his- 
children  ;  for,  although  they  are  a  burden  to  him  in  their 
early  days,  they  may  be  a  valuable  help  when  his  own 
strength  fails. 

The  admiiiistration  of  the  Children's  Protection  Laws 
is  vested  in  the  refuge  authorities,  under  the  control  of  a 
Home  Office  department,  each  refuge  being  the  head 
quarters  of  the  administration  for  the  district  in  which 
it  stands.  The  refuge  director,  who  is  always  a  doctor, 
is  personally  responsible  to  the  Home  Minister  for  the 
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well-being  of  the  children  in  his  own  district ;  while  the 
manager  is  responsible  for  the  financial  and  household 
affairs  of  the  refuge.  They,  like  the  insijeetress,  assistant 
doctors  and  other  officials,  are  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  Inspector  General,  M.  de  Euffy,  who,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Home  Office,  practically  directs  and 
controls  the  whole  working  of  the  system.  He  goes  about 
from  refuge  to  refuge  revising  the  accounts  of  the  officials, 
and  bringing  his  influence  to  bear  not  only  on  them,  but 
on  all  whom  he  meets,  especially  local  authorities,  to 
stir  them  up  to  interest  themselves  in  the  State's  new 
venture. 

Although  all  the  State's  children  go  to  a  refuge,  most 
of  them — some  95  per  cent. — go  there  only  as  sojourners  ; 
the  law,  indeed,  expressly  ordains  that  no  child  who  is 
even  fairly  strong  in  body  and  mind  shall  remain  there. 
For  a  refuge  is  not  a  home,  but  a  receiving  house,  or  place 
to  which  children  are  sent  to  be  sorted,  sifted  and  kept 
under  observation  imtil  the  director  decides  what  can 
best  be  done  with  them.  Attached  to  every  refuge  there 
is,  however,  a  sanatorium,  where  those  requiring  special 
care  may  remain  for  years  if  necessary  ;  and  there  are 
also  isolation  wards  for  those  suffering  from  infectious 
diseases.  Besides,  the  director  is  in  close  relation  with 
all  the  children's  institutions  in  the  kingdom,  state  and 
private  alike  ;  with  the  homes  for  incurables,  for  cripples, 
for  the  feeble-minded  or  idiots ;  and  can  draft  into  them 
many  of  his  sorely  tried  little  charges  ;  just  as  he  can 
draft  off  into  discipline  schools  such  of  them  as  are  unruly, 
and  into  reformatories  such  as  are  demoralised.  Then, 
as  soon  as  the  great  hospital  which  is  now  being  built  in 
Budapest  is  finished,  he  will  be  able  to  send  there  the 
children  who  need  the  advice  of  the  specialist,  or  the  skill 
of  the  expert  surgeon.  For  this  hospital  is  to  serve  as 
central  hospital  for  the  eighteen  refuges :  all  the  little 
inmates  who  are  deformed,  paralysed,  or  in  any  way 
afflicted  will  be  sent  there  that  they  may,  if  possible,  be 
delivered  from  their  infirmities. 

Happily,  however,  it  is  only  a  small  percentage  even 
among  deserted  children  who  are  afflicted ;  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  who  go  to  the  refuges  have 
their  fair  share  of  wits  and  physical  strength.  The  all- 
important  point,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  new  system, 
is  how  it  provides  for  these,  the  State's  normal  children. 
This  is  the  test  by  which  it  must  stand  or  fall. 

M.  Szell  holds  strongly  that  to  bnng  up  children  in 
institutions  is  bad  both  for  the  children  and  the  com- 
munity. It  is  bad  for  the  children,  because  the  life  they 
lead  there  is  unnatural,  and  they  are  therefore  unhappy. 
As  they  have  no  one  to  care  for  them,  or  to  make  much 
of  them,  the  best  in  them,  instead  of  being  fostered,  is 
stifled,  and  they  are  turned  into  little  machines.  Then 
it  is  bad  for  the  community,  because  what  is  needed  is 
sturdy,  self-reliant  boys  and  girls,  not  machines  ;  and 
also  because  institutions  entail  great  expense.  From 
the  first,  therefore,  he  was  determined  that,  whatever  else 
was  done  with  the  State's  proteges,  they — such  of  them 
at  any  rate  as  are  fairly  strong — should  not  be  shut  up 
in  institutions.  They  must  live  as  other  children  of  their 
class,  in  cottages,  not  in  huge  mansions,  he  said,  and  be 
brought  up  as  other  children,  going  share  and  share  alike 
with  them  in  life's  bufietings  as  in  its  pleasures.  Thry 
must  be  boarded-out,  in  fact,  for  in  no  other  way  couid 
this  going  share  a.nd  share  alike  be  secured  foi  them. 
M.  Szell  was  alive  to  the  fact,  however,  that  boarding-out 
IS  fraught  with  dangers  if  done,  as  it  sometimes  is,  in  a 
happy-go-lucky  fashion.  To  guard  against  all  risk,  there- 
fore, he  devised  a  boarding-out  method  of  his  own,  one 
which  is  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  feature  of 
his  whole  system. 

Every  director  has  in  his  own  district  a  number  of 
villages  to  which  he  stands  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  relation- 
ship. In  a.11  that  concerns  sanitation  they  are  under  his 
close  surveillance  ;  he  keeps  watch,  too,  over  their  schools, 
and  he  brings  pressure  to  bear  sometimes  on  their  local 
authorities.  Arid  even  the  authorities  must  pay  heed 
to  his  warnings  and  act  on  his  advice,  as  otherwise  he 
would  strike  their  village  from  off  his  list,  and  it  would 
cea.se  to  be  one  of  his  children's  colonies.  Then,  if  this 
were  to  happen,  the  whole  community  would  rise  up 
against  them  ;  for  it  is  a  great  honour  for  a  village  to  be 


a  children's  colony,  an  honour,  too,  that  brings  money ; 
for  it  is  only  in  villages  that  are  colonies  that  the  State 
allows  its  children  to  be  boarded  out. 

For  a  village  to  be  selected  as  a  colony  it  must  have  a 
good  climate,  as  good  at  any  rate  as  can  be  had  in  the 
district ;  and  it  must  have  open  spaces  for  playgrounds 
around  it.  There  must  be  a  primary  school  there,  of 
course  ;  and  if  there  is  also  a  kindergarten,  so  much  the 
better.  Then  it  must  be  a  well-to-do  village  :  there 
must  be  nothing  of  the  poverty-stricken  about  it,  no  grim 
wolves  prowling  around.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
a  place  where  those  who  work  hard  can  live  in  comfort, 
and  where  most  people  do  work  hard.  It  is  essential 
that  there  should  be  a  good  resident  doctor,  one  wilhng 
to  become  the  paid  servant  of  the  State,  and,  acting  as 
the  refuge  director's  deputy,  watch  over  its  children  for 
it.  It  is  essential,  too — a  sine  qua  non  indeed — that 
there  should  be  there  at  least  thirty  women  well  fitted  to 
act  as  foster  mothers. 

No  woman  may  become  foster  mother  to  a  State  child 
unless  she  is  strong,  healthy,  good  tempered,  and  without 
"  nerves."  Both  she  and  her  husband,  if  she  has  one, 
must  be  sober,  hard-working,  and  in  all  ways  respectable. 
They  must  live  in  a  home  of  their  own — not  one  room — 
and  must  belong  to  the  peasant  or  artisan  class,  not  that 
of  the  unskilled  labourer.  They  must  prove  that  they 
are  earning  enough  to  live  on,  apart  from  what  they  would 
receive  with  the  child  ;  and,  although  the  possession  of 
a  cow  is  not  insisted  on,  it  is  a  great  recommendation. 
If  it  is  a  baby  that  is  given  to  her,  the  woman  must  nurse 
it  herself ;  and  whatever  be  its  age,  she  must  promise  to 
treat  it  as  if  it  were  her  own.  If  she  does  not  do  her  best 
for  it,  she  is  punished ;  while  if  she  does,  and  the  child 
thrives,  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  director  gives  her  a 
certificate,  and  the  Home  Minister  sends  her  a  present. 
She  is  in  close  touch  with  the  doctor,  who  is  responsible 
both  for  her  and  her  charge  ;  and  is  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  director  and  his  inspectress,  who  pay  her  surprise 
visits  from  time  to  time  ;  while  both  she  and  the  doctor 
are  under  the  surveillance  of  a  committee,  consisting  of 
the  chief  official  personages  in  the  neighbourhood  and  an 
equal  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  chosen  by  the  local 
authorities.  The  members  of  this  committee  must  not 
interfere  either  with  the  doctor  or  the  mothers,  however, 
but  must  content  themselves  with  reporting  to  the 
director  when  they  notice  things  going  wrong.  There 
is  a  similar  committee  attached  to  the  refuge  itself,  the 
members  of  which  report  to  the  Home  Minister. 

The  number  of  State  children  sent  to  any  one  village  is 
strictly  limited,  and  varies  according  to  the  number  of 
other  children  there ;  for  great  importance  is  attached  to 
there  never  being  more  of  them  in  one  village  than  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  rest  of  the  population.  Otherwise  they 
might  form  a  class  apart,  it  is  feared,  and  that  would  be 
disastrous.  As  soon  as  one  village  is  well  supplied  with 
children,  the  director  organises  a  colony  in  another  village  ; 
and  this  entails  no  expense  at  all,  it  must  be  noted, 
although  it  does  entail  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble. 

The  largest  of  the  refuges  is  that  at  Budapest ;  but  as 
this  was  labouring  under  difficulties,  when  I  was  in  Hvm- 
gary,  owing  to  its  new  buildings  not  being  finished,  I  went 
down  to  Szeged  to  see  how  the  system  was  working.  The 
Szeged  Refuge,  which  stands  in  the  prettiest  of  the  town's 
suburbs,  consists  of  a  central  building  and  two  pavilions, 
one  of  Vv-hich  is  the  sanitorium.  In  the  central  building 
the  basement  serves  as  kitchens,  store  rooms  and  laundry  ; 
the  groimd  floor  as  offices,  consulting  rooms,  etc.,  for  the 
director  and  his  assistants  ;  while  on  the  first  floor  the 
children  and  their  nurses  are  housed  in  bright,  prettily - 
furnished  rooms.  Near  the  director's  office  are  the  recep- 
tion wards.  Every  child  brought  there  is  taken  in  hand 
at  once,  first  by  the  doctor  and  then  by  the  nurse,  who 
washes,  clothes  and  feeds  it.  There  is  no  waiting  about 
while  questions  are  being  asked,  no  time  lost  considering 
whether  it  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  admitted.  Within  half 
an  hour  of  its  arrival,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  comfortablv  in  bed. 
Meanwhile,  whoever  has  brought  it,  unless  provided  with 
a  destitution  certificate,  is  called  upon  by  the  director  to 
give  full  information  with  regard  to  its  responsible  relatives. 
If  it  is  a  baby,  and  the  bringer  is  its  own  mother,  she  may 
be  detained  to  act  as  nurse.    The  director  may  either 
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keep  her  in  the  refuge,  or  board  out  her  and  her  ba.bv  in  a 
colony  ;  or  even  board  out  her  child  and  keep  her  in  the 
refuge  for  two  months,  to  nuise  another  child. 

One  morning  I  found  quite  a  little  crowd  of  women  in 
in  the  Szeged  Refuge  waiting  room.  Some  were  theie  by 
the  director's  request  to  receive  children  ;  others,  on  the 
chance  of  his  having  children  to  give  to  them  ;  while  one 
woman  had  come  to  try  to  persuade  him  to  put  her  on 
his  foster-mothers'  list.  Her,  however,  he  soon  dismissed, 
as  he  had  already  two  hundred  mothers  waiting  for  foster 
children^  he  said.  They  who  remained  were  all  kindly, 
motherly-looking  women,  and  thc}'^  were  all  dressed  not 
only  neatly  but  warmly  and  well.  They  were  the  wives 
of  better  class  peasants,  the  director  told  me,  and  he 
seemed  to  know  them  all  personally. 

They  watched  the  door  with  manifest  anxiety  ;  and 
there  was  quite  a  little  flutter  among  them  when  voices 
were  heard  in  the  corridor,  and  the  first  of  the  children 
was  brought  in.  It  was  a  poor,  weaklj\  little  creature, 
that  looked  as  if  it  had  the  cares  of  the  world  on  its  shoulder. 
None  the  les.s  there  was  not  a  woman  in  the  room  but 
was  eager  to  have  it  ;  for,  as  one  of  them  said  :  "  A  bit  of 
trouble  with  a  baby  does  not  matter,  for  it  is  always 
like  one's  own."  It  was  given,  however,  to  a  woman 
for  whom  the  director  had  sent,  as  she  had  special  skill 
in  rearing  the  delicate  ;  and  she  bore  it  off  in  triumph. 
Tears  came  into  one  woman's  eyes  when  she  heard  there 
were  no  more  babie-;  that  morning ;  and  she  would 
fain  have  gone  off  without  a  child  at  all,  if  the  director 
had  let  her.  But  he  allows  no  picking  or  choosing  ;  each 
mother  must  take  what  he  gives  her,  or  be  struck  off  his 
list.  To  her  he  gave  a  sturdy  little  fellow  of  two  ;  and, 
although  she  would  rather,  as  she  confessed,  have  had  a 
girl,  within  a  very  few  minutes  she  had  him  on  her  knee 
and  was  fondling  him  as  tenderly  as  if  she  were  his  mother. 
Then  two  little  things  came  toddling  in  together  ;  for, 
as  they  were  brother  and  sister,  they  must  be  boarded 
out  with  the  same  mother.  The  competition  for  them 
was  almost  as  eager  as  for  the  baby ;  and  the  woman  to 
whom  they  were  allotted  beamed  with  delight  as  she  led 
them  off.  There  was  one  boy,  however,  for  whom  there 
was  no  competition  at  all ;  evidently,  from  the  glances 
the  women  exchanged,  none  of  them  wished  to  have 
him  at  any  price.  He  was  about  ten,  one  of  the  vagrant 
tribe  ;  and  to  judge  by  the  way  he  was  crying,  he  did 
not  relish  the  prospect  of  being  forced  to  go  to  school 
every  day  and  learn  the  meaning  of  law  and  order.  His 
spirits  revived,  however,  when  the  mother  to  whom  he 
was  assigned  showed  him  some  rosy  apples  she  had ; 
and  by  the  time  they  trudged  off  together,  he  and  she 
were  already  the  best  of  friends. 

Another  day  I  paid  a  visit  to  Sandorfalva,  the  largest 
of  Szeged's  thirty-one  children's  colonies,  that  I  might 
see  how  the  State's  protege's  fare  when  boarded  out,  and 
the  sort  of  homes  in  which  they  live.  In  England  Sandor- 
falva would  rank  as  a  country  town,  for  it  has  some  4,000 
inhabitants  ;  in  Hungary,  however,  it  is  counted  as  a 
village,  as  the  chief  calling  there  is  com-growing.  It 
has  only  two  streets,  and  they  straggle  about  in  the  most 
unconventional  fashion  around  a  great  village  green  on 
which  fruit  trees  grow.  The  cottages — houses  are  few 
and  far  between — are  of  stone  and  well  built,  with  gardens 
around  them.  Many  of  them  are  quite  charming  inside 
and  out,  while  they  all  seem  neat  and  clean.  Woe  betide 
the  Sandorfalvian,  indeed,  who  is  a  slattern — who  forgets 
to  polish  her  windows  and  wash  her  blinds.  Her  neigh- 
bours soon  make  life  a  burden  to  her,  just  as  they  would 
make  life  a  burden  to  any  woman  who  let  her  children 
run  about  dirty,  thus  exposing  the  State's  wards  to  the 
risk  of  contamination. 

Most  of  the  foster-mothers  were  married  to  peasants, 
I  found ;  still,  the  husband  of  one  was  a  blacksmith ; 
of  another,  a  carpenter ;  of  another,  again,  a  master 
chimney-sweep.  They  nearly  all  owned  the  cottages 
in  which  they  lived,  and  several  of  them  had  deposits  in 
the  bank,  I  was  informed.  Money  seemed  so  plentiful 
with  some  of  them,  indeed,  that  I  was  puzzled  as  to  why 
they  should  care  to  be  troubled  with  other  people's 
children,  and  I  told  them  so.  One  woman  replied  with 
a  laugh  that  that  was  just  what  her  own  people  were 
always  saying.  "  But  the  place  seems  so  dull,"  she  added, 
"  if  there  are  no  little  trots  about."    A  husband  had  a 


very  significant  tale  to  tell.  His  wife  had  broken  down 
completely  when  their  only  child  had  married  and  left 
them  ;  and  had  the  director  not  sent  two  little  boys  to 
cheer  her  up,  he  did  not  know  what  would  have  become 
of  her.  The  boys  had  evidently  served  their  purpose  ; 
for  the  woman  seemed  quite  happy,  and  her  face  glowed 
with  pride  as  she  presented  them  to  me.  and  told  me  she 
was  trying  to  persuade  her  husband  to  adopt  them. 

These  villagers  often  do  adopt  their  foster-children, 
it  seems.  Accoi'ding  to  the  director,  indeed,  a  woman 
who  keeps  a  child  two  years  is  rarely  wUlirg  to  part  with 
it ;  and  rather  than  do  so,  she  will  keep  it  at  her  own 
cost,  if  she  possibly  can.  One  of  the  mothers  turned  quite 
white  when  he  told  her  he  had  come  to  fetch  a  little  girl 
•o'hom  she  had  brought  up  from  babyhood  ;  and  when 
we  tried  to  tempt  some  boys  to  leave  their  foster-parents 
and  come  away  with  us,  they  straightway  made  a  scene. 
So  far  as  an  outsider  could  judge,  all  the  mothers  treat 
then  charges  as  if  they  were  their  own  children  ;  while 
most  of  them  regard  them  as  their  own,  and  are  as  keenly 
interested  in  them  as  if  they  were  their  own.  On  one 
point  foster-fathers  and  mothers  alike  seemed  to  have 
made  up  their  mind  :  they  all  wished  their  charges  to 
settle  in  the  village,  under  their  own  eyes — there  must  be 
no  transplanting  of  them  later  into  towns.  And  the 
doctor  agreed  with  them  cordially. 

There  are  130  children  boarded  out  at  Sandorfalva  ; 
yet  so  completely  are  they  assimilated  to  the  other  children 
that  no  one  would  ever  suspect  there  were  any  there  at 
all.  Even  in  the  schools  the  teachers  did  not  seem  to 
know  which  were  the  State's  children  and  which  were  rot. 
It  was  impossible,  indeed,  that  they  should  know ;  for 
the  former  are  dressed  the  same  as  the  latter,  they  look 
the  same,  and  practically  they  are  the  same  in  all  respects. 
And  as  it  is  in  Sandorfalva,  so  is  it  in  all  the  children's 
colonics — so  the  Inspector-General  assured  me.  Even 
the  little  Ishmaels  who  arrive  there  soon  have  their 
corners  knocked  off  and  feel  themselves  so  completely 
at  home  that  they  adopt  the  relations  of  those  with  whom 
they  live,  and  talk  of  their  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins. 
They  become  members  of  the  family,  in  fact,  and  members 
of  the  commimity  to  which  the  family  belongs.  Thus 
they  must — they  have  no  choice  in  the  matter — go  share 
and  share  alike  with  their  fellows,  luckily  both  for  them 
and  the  community,  for  therein  lies  their  best  chance  of 
developing  into  useful  citizens. 

As  the  protection  system  did  not  come  into  force  until 

1903,  it  is  too  early  days,  of  course,  to  weigh  it  in  the 
balance.  All  that  can  be  said  of  it  with  any  certainty  is 
that  so  far  there  is  nothing  in  the  results  it  has  yielded 
to  justify  the  apprehensions  with  which  it  was  at  first 
regarded.  Even  the  ne'er-do-well  class  show  none  of 
that  eagerness  it  was  feared  they  might  show  to  hand  over 
their  children  to  the  State.  At  the  present  time  the 
State's  wards  number  only  28,000,  and  Hungary,  exclusive 
of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  where  the  new  sjstem  has  not 
yet  been  introduced,  has  a  population  of  more  than 
17,000,000.  Then,  instead  of  more  illegitimate  children 
being  born  under  the  new  system,  as  it  was  almost  taken 
for  granted  there  would  be,  there  are  fewer  by  7  per  cent, 
compared  with  the  legitimate,  than  under  the  old  system, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  refuge  statistics.  That  many 
babies  are  now  alive  who  would  be  dead  had  the  new 
sj'stem  not  come  into  force  we  have  proof  in  the  fact  that, 
whereas  in  1900,  22-2  per  cent,  of  the  children  born  living 
died  before  they  were  one  year  old,  by  1904  the  percentage 
had  sunk  to  19 '67,  and  is  now  lower.  What  is  more 
significant,  and  more  conclusive,  is  that  while  the  death- 
rate  among  infants  under  one  year  of  all  classes  was  in 

1904,  19  "67  per  cent.,  among  those  under  the  care 
of  the  State  it  was  in  1905  only  15-39.  Among 
children  of  ail  ages  under  the  care  of  the  State,  the  mor- 
tality was  in  1904  only  7-87,  and  in  1905,  9-30  per  cent., 
although  these  children  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
lowest  class,  and  therefore  the  most  unfit.  This  fact 
in  itself  is  enough  to  give  pause  to  those  inclined  to  sing 
a  Tekel  over  the  Szell  experiment. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  policy  of  the  Mag- 
y&v  State  in  taking  charge  of  its  children  at  all,  that, 
laaving  taken  charge  of  them,  it  deals  with  them  wisely, 
economically,  and  most  humanely,  is  beyond  dispute. 
Not  only  have  many  babies'  lives  been  saved  since  the 
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new  system  came  into  force,  but  the  lives  of  many  boys 
and  girls  that  were  a  heavy  burden  to  them  have  been 
rendered  well  worth  living.  Centralisation  has  its  defects  ; 
still,  where  children  are  concerned,  especially  pain- 
stricken  children,  its  defects  are  of  little  account  compared 
with  its  merits,  if  fornot-ing  but  that  it  enables  the  best 
that  can  be  done  to  be  done,  for  each  one  of  them.  Let 
local  authorities  take  as  much  trouble  as  they  will,  and 
spend  as  much  money,  they  can  never  deal  satisfactorily 
with  afflicted  or  abnormal  children;  for,  as  the  number 
with  which  they  have  to  deal  is  small,  they  must  club 
together  unsuitable  cases,  epileptics  with  idiots,  the  unruly 
with  the  demoralised,  to  the  detriment  of  their  charges 
and  the  great  expense  of  the  community.  With  the 
refuge  directors,  however,  it  is  different;  as  they  have 
hundreds  of  these  children  to  provide  for,  they  can 
classify  them  and  secure  for  them  individually  the 
precise  treatment  they  each  require.  The  result  is, 
many  a  poor  little  sufferer  is  restored  to  health  and 
strength,  and  many  a  boy  who  would  otherwise  have 
gone  through  life  a  worry  and  expense  to  his  fellows,  is 
put  in  the  way  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood. 

As  for  the  fashion  in  which  the  State's  normal  children 
are  now  dealt  with  in  Hungary,  it  is  certainly  admirable. 
Of  all  the  methods  of  providing  for  waifs,  strays,  and  their 
little  kith  and  kin,  this  boarding-out  on  the  Szell  system 
is  by  far  the  best,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  and  I  have  watched 
the  working  of  it  carefully.  Children  are  as  safe  from 
neglect  and  ill-treatment  in  colonies  as  in  the  most  costly 
and  best  regulated  of  institutions  ;  and  yet  they  lead 
there  lives  of  the  sort  children  ought  to  lead,  free,  natural 
lives,  full  of  work,  play  and  bustle,  each  with  his  own 
little  nest  by  a  fireside,  and  with  someone  at  hand  to 
mother  him.  Thus  they  "  take  root "  in  the  villages 
where  they  spend  their  early  days,  and  the  chances  are 
they  will  live  and  die  there,  instead  of  drifting  into  towns. 

Then  the  Szell  system  of  providing  for  children  is  as 
cheap  as  it  is  good,  for  under  it  not  only  is  the  cost  of 
administration  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  also  the  cost  of 
building.  One  refuge  is  all  that  is  required  for  each  dis- 
trict, even  though  the  district  be  as  large  as  London  ; 
and  in  Hungary  the  average  cost  of  building  a  refuge 
is  £8,333.  In  1905  the  full  expenditure  on  the  State's 
children,  although  the  number  of  them  ranged  from 
20,960  to  25,900,  was  only  £143,089.  Of  this  sum 
£127,140  was  spent  on  the  children  themselves,  while  the 
directors,  ofiScials  and  servants  received  in  salaries, 
rations,  etc.,  £15,949.  The  full  average  cost  per  child  was 
only  £6  9s,  for  the  year.  The  State,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, maintains  at  its  own  cost  only  the  children  who  are 


under  seven,  those  between  seven  and  fifteen  being 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  towns  or  communes  to  which 
they  belong. 

Now  those  little  Magyars  who  are  costing  their  fellows 
only  £6  9s.  a  year  each,  are  just  as  well  fed,  clothed, 
housed  and  taught  as  English  Poor  Law  children  who  are 
costing  £20,  £30,  £40,  and  some  of  them  even  £50  a  year 
each,  and  they  are  just  as  carefully  kept  out  of  harm's 
way,  just  as  skilfully  tended  when  ill.  If  they  are  not 
treated  more  kindly  than  our  children,  they  are  at  any 
rate  treated  in  a  more  natural,  motherly  fashion,  a 
fashion  that  makes  them  happier,  and  fits  them  better 
to  live  on  equal  terms  with  their  fellows  and  fight  their 
own  battles.  Thus  were  this  refuge  and  colony  system 
established  here,  the  State's  children  would  certainly  fare 
better  than  now  ;  while,  as  for  the  ratepayers,  the  heavy 
burden  they  bear  would  be  lightened.  How  much  the 
239,903  children  who  are  supported  by  the  community 
in  England  and  Wales  really  cost  has  never  yet  been 
discovered  ;  all  that  is  known  with  any  certainty  on  the 
subject  is  that  they,  together  with  their  "  belongings," 
cost  some  £14,000,000  a  year.  Supposing  the  60,000 
children  who  are  living  in  workhouses,  schools,  homes 
and  other  institutions,  could  be  dealt  with  on  the  Szell 
system,  a  considerable  saving  would  certainly  be  effected. 
For,  although  the  cost  per  head  under  this  system  would 
be  higher  in  England  than  in  Hungary,  it  would  not 
amount  to  one-half  of  what  it  is  under  the  present  system. 
Then,  too,  a  solution  would  be  found  for  the  little  in-an- 
outer  problem.  These  children,  the  most  luckless  of  al) 
children,  as  things  are,  could  be  kept  in  the  refuges. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Szell  system  is  out  of  the 
question  in  England  owing  to  the  difficulty  there  would 
be  in  finding  suitable  foster-mothers  for  the  State's  charges. 
So  long  as  a  foster-mother  is  paid  only  4s.  6d.  a  week, 
or  at  most  5s.,  for  taking  care  of  a  child,  and  is  required 
for  that  not  only  to  board  and  lodge  the  child,  but  to 
provide  it  with  clothes  and  shoes,  this  difficulty  will 
exist,  of  course ;  but  let  the  terms  be  raised  even  by 
Is.  6d.  a  week,  and  it  would  speedily  vanish.  Were 
refuges  established  in  such  places  as  Lewes,  Keswick, 
Aylesbury,  Chichester  and  Whitby,  each  one  of  them 
would  have  within  easy  reach  a  dozen  villages  where 
children's  colonies  could  be  organised.  If  the  local 
Government  Board  would  relax  their  boarding-out  rules, 
and  guardians  could  be  induced  to  combine  so  that  one 
refuge  might  serve  for  a  whole  county,  or  even  in  some 
cases  for  two  or  three  coimties,  the  experiment  miglit  be 
given  a  trial  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

Edith  Sellers. 
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Handed  in  by  Miss  Edith  Sellers. 


An  Inquiry  as  to  what  Percentage  of  Workhous: 

live,  if  they  each  had 

During  the  last  six  years  I  have  visited  a  number 
of  typical  workhouses  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
what  percentage  of  the  inmates,  above  sixty-five,  have 
relations  with  whom  they  could  live,  were  a  law  to  come 
into  force  securing  to  each  one  of  them  a  pension  of  5s. 
a  week.  For  if  workhouse  inmates  are  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  passing  of  such  a  law,  they  must  each 
have  someone  with  whom  they  can  live,  as  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  are  too  infirm  to  live  alone  ; 
and  even  those  who  are  not,  could  not  live  alone,  in  any 
degree  of  comfort,  on  5s.  a  week.  In  these  workhouses 
I  passed  by  unquestioned  such  of  the  inmates  as  mani- 
festly required  special  nursing  and  must,  therefore, 
whether  they  had  pensions  or  not,  remain  in  institutions. 
Such  of  the  rest  as  were  above  sixty-five,  I  not  only 
questioned,  but  sifted  and  sorted,  trying  to  get  into 
touch  with  them  ;    for  I  was  bent  on  finding  out,  not 


;  Inmates  have  Relations  with  whom  they  could 
A  Pension  of  5s.  a  week. 

only  exactly  what  each  one  of  them  had  in  ine  way  of 
relations,  but  also  what  sort  of  relations  they  were ; 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  of  the  sort  who,  in  return 
for  5s.  a  week,  would  be  likely  to  welcome  an  old  man 
or  woman  as  housemate.  The  inmates  who  claimed 
to  have  relations  with  whom  they  could  live,  I,  of  course, 
questioned  with  special  care  ;  I  also  obtained  from  them 
the  addresses  of  these  relations,  that  I  might  test  their 
claims  and  learn  whether  they  were,  or  were  not,  well- 
founded. 

After  visiting  the  Kensington  Workhouse,  I  myself 
went  to  see  all  the  relations  whose  addresses  were  given 
to  me  by  the  inmates,  excepting  two  who  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance. To  these  two  I  wrote,  and  received  replies  to 
my  letters.  In  every  case  in  which  I  could  trace  the 
relations  I  asked  them  each  personally  if  they  could, 
and  would,  make  a  home  for  the  old  man — or  woman — 
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who  had  referred  me  to  them,  provided  he  had  5s.  a 
week.  In  other  unions  the  testing  was  sometimes  done 
in  a  more  rough  and  ready  fashion  than  at  Kensington  ; 
still,  in  all  of  them  it  was  done,  thanks  to  the  help  given 
by  guardians,  workhouse  officials,  and  relieving  officers. 
In  two  unions  a  practical  test  was  applied.  The  Willesden 
Guardians  were  kind  enough  to  offer  to  grant  5s.  a  week 
each  out-relief  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  passing 
of  any  pension  law,  to  any  respectable  old  men  or  women 
I  found  in  their  workhouse  who  had  suitable  homes  to 
go  to.  The  Southwark  Guardians  made  the  same  offer 
with  regard  to  the  old  women  in  their  house.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  my  inquiry  : — 

In  the  Kensington  Workhouse  there  were,  the  day 
I  began  my  inquiry,  1,053  adult  inmates,  of  whom  685 
were  above  sixty-five.  157  of  these  I  did  not  question, 
as  they  were  very  infirm.  Of  the  remaining  528  (252 
men  and  276  women) : — 

171  (67  men  and  104  women)  had  no  relations. 

94  (46  men  and  48  women)  more  had  practically 
no  relations. 

221  (118  men  and  103  women)  had  at  least  one 
son  or  one  daughter. 

61  (24  men  and  37  women)  claimed  to  have 
relations  with  whom  they  could  live. 

22  (8  men  and  14  women)  out  of  the  61  withdrew 
their  claims  after  consulting  their  relations. 

39  (16  men  and  23  women)  persisted  in  declaring 
that  they  had  relations  with  whom  they  could  live. 

Of  these  thirty-nine,  one  woman  left  the  workhouse 
before  I  had  completed  my  enquiry,  and  two  other  women 
were  found  to  be  too  old  to  leave  it.  In  six  cases  the 
relations  could  not  be  traced  ;  and  in  twenty-one  cases 
the  relations  declared  that  they  could  not — some  few 
that  they  would  not — take  the  old  people  in.  Out  of 
the  whole  528  inmates  whom  I  questioned,  there  were 
only  nine  (one  man  and  eight  women)  whose  relations 
would  undertake  to  make  a  home  for  them  if  they  each 
had  5s.  a  week. 


In  the  Southwark  Workhouse  I  found  725  inmates 
above  sixty-five,  but  427  of  them  were  too  infirm  to 
leave.  Of  the  298  (100  men  and  198  women)  whom  I 
questioned : — 

86  (24  men  and  62  women)  had  no  relations. 
51  (17  men  and  34  women)  more  had  practically 
no  relations. 

50  (10  men  and  40  women)  claimed  to  have 
relations  with  whom  they  could  live. 

25  (women)  withdrew  their  claims  after  consulting 
their  relations. 

25  (10  men  and  15  women)  persisted  in  declaring 
that  they  had  relations  with  whom  they  could  live. 

The  claims  of  the  ten  men  were  not  tested.  Those 
of  the  fifteen  women  were,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
found  that  only  three  women  really  had  relations  with 
whom  they  could  live  ;  and  they  actually  went  to  live 
with  them,  on  being  granted  58.  a  week  out-relief. 


In  the  Willesden  Workhouse  I  found  424  inmates. 
189  of  them  were  above  sixty-five,  and  111  of  the  189  were 
very  infirm.    Of  the  seventy-eight  whom  I  questioned  : — 

18(8  men  and  10  women)  had  no  relations. 
10  (3  men  and  7  women)  more  had  practically  no 
relations. 

50  (20  men  and  30  women)  had  at  least  one  son  or 
one  daughter. 

9  (6  men  and  3  women)  claimed  to  have  relations 
with  whom  they  could  live. 

Of  the  six  men,  one  was  an  ex-habitual  criminal,  another 
an  ex-habitual  drinker.  The  relations  of  the  third 
would  not  take  him  in  unless  he  could  be  kept  from 
drinking,  and  those  of  the  fourth  would  not  take  him  in 
under  any  conditions.    Of  the  three  women,  one  had  only 


a  son  who  was  out  of  work  ;  and  another,  only  a  son  who 
was  lost.  Thus,  out  of  the  seventy-eight  inmates,  there 
were  only  two  men  and  one  woman  who  really  had 
relations  to  go  to,  if  they  each  had  53.  a  week. 


In  the  Eastbourne  Workhouse  there  were,  when  I  was 
there,  seventy-two  inmates  above  sixty-five,  exclusive 
of  the  very  infirm  ;  and  twenty-nine  of  them  were  quite 
without  relations  ;  while  only  three  even  thought  that 
they  had  relations  with  whom  they  could  live. 

At  Thirsk,  out  of  sixteen  inmates  above  sixty-five, 
five  were  entirely  without  relations,  and  none  of  the  rest 
had  relations  with  whom  they  could  live. 

In  the  large  provincial  workhouses,  the  old  people, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  are  neither  richer  nor  poorer  in 
relations  than  those  in  the  London.  In  the  little  rural 
houses,  however,  they  are  as  a  rule  decidedly  richer. 
Still  even  there  the  more  respectable  of  the  inmates  are 
almost  always  either  alone  in  the  world,  or  sorely  afflicted. 
I  questioned  carefully  the  inmates  of  eight  rural  work- 
houses ;  and  in  each  of  them,  such  of  the  old  people  a3 
were  respectable  almost  invariably  either  had  no  relations, 
or  were  too  infirm  to  live  with  them ;  while  such  as  were 
not  respectable  had  no  relations  who  would  take  them 
in  on  such  profitless  terms  as  5s.  a  week. 

In  the  workhouses  I  visited  from  first  to  last  there 
were  roughly  speaking  2,200  inmates  above  sixty-five. 
Quite  1,000  of  them,  however,  were  very  infirm,  so 
infirm  that  they  must  live  in  institutions  of  some  sort ; 
while  a  good  400  more  were  so  feeble  in  body  or  mind 
as  to  require  more  care  than  even  a  devoted  daughter 
could  bestow  on  them,  if  she  had  work  to  do  outside  her 
own  home.  Among  the  whole  2,200  there  were,  so  far 
as  I  could  judge,  only  about  800  who  did  not  require 
more  care  than  the  chances  are  they  would  receive,  were 
they  to  quit  the  workhouse  and  go  to  live  with  their  own 
relations,  even  supposing  they  had  relations. 

What  relations  the  1,000  very  infirm  inmates  had,  I 
do  not  know,  as  I  did  not  inquire.  Of  the  remaining 
1,200,  360  had  actually  no  relations  at  all,  and  208  more 
had  practically  no  relations.  147  claimed  to  have  relations 
with  whom  they  could  live,  if  they  each  had  5s.  a  week  ; 
but  sixty-four  of  them,  after  consulting  these  relations, 
withdrew  their  claims  ;  and  the  claims  of  sixty  more 
proved  on  investigation  to  be  unfounded.  Thus  out  of 
the  1,200  only  twenty-three,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
really  had  relations  with  whom  they  could,  and  probably 
would,  be  ab'e  to  live  if  they  each  had  5s.  a  week.  Among 
all  these  2,200  old  men  and  women  whoni  I  came  across 
in  the  course  of  my  inquiry,  I  could  find  only  twenty- 
three  of  whom  I  could  feel  quite  sure  that,  if  53.  a  week 
each  were  given  to  them,  they  would  be  able  to  leave 
the  workhouse.  Only  twenty-three  out  of  2,200,  practi- 
cally 1  per  cent. 

In  all  the  workhouses  in  England  and  Wales  there 
are,  it  is  calculated,  about  76,000  inmates  above  sixty-five. 
If,  therefore,  the  unions  I  visited  are  fairly  typical,  only 
about  760  out  of  the  v/hole  76,000  have  relations  with 
whom  they  would  be  ableto  live,  were  a  law  to  come  into 
force  securing  a  pension  for  everyone  above  sixty-five. 
Not  but  that  ten  times  that  number  and  more  would 
assuredly  quit  the  workhouse  were  such  a  law  actually  to 
come  into  force.  Again  and  again  I  was  told,  by  one  after 
another  of  these  old  people,  that  they  would  not  remain 
there  a  single  day  if  they  had  5s.  a  week  to  depend  on. 
That  there  will  be  a  great  exodus  from  workhouses  if  ever 
old-age  pensions  are  to  be  had  by  the  irmiates,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  more  worthy 
of  the  old  men  and  women  who  are  physically  able  will, 
ccriainly,  for  the  most  part,  turn  out,  whether  they 
have  relations  or  not;  and  so,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
will  the  really  worthless.  And  the  result,  so  far  as  the 
former  are  concerned,  will  be  great  misery  for  themselves ; 
and,  so  far  as  the  latter,  trouble,  anxiety  and  expense  for 
the  community. 

Edith  Sellebs. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  MISS  L.  TWINING. 


1.  I  should  like  to  say  what  reasons  and  qualifications 
I  have  for  offering  this  evidence.  Forty-five  years  ago, 
in  1861,  I  did  the  same  (in  person)  for  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee  on  the  Poor  Laws,  and  it  is  printed 
in  the  Blue-book. 

2.  I  first  began  to  visit  workhouses  in  1853 — the  Strand 
Union,  then  in  Cleveland  Street ;  afterwards  also,  the 
Holborn,  St.  Giles',  and  numerous  others  in  the  country. 

3.  I  have  been  twice  a  guardian — -for  six  years  in 
Kensington  and  three  years  at  Tonbridge.  I  have  also 
Avritten  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  during  many 
years. 

4.  I  have  always  considered  that  the  method  of  election 
and  choice  of  guardians  is  wrong. 

5.  Taey  are  too  often  chosen  from  motives  of  friendship 
or  poHtics — not  for  their  knowledge  of,  or  interest  in, 
the  Poor  Law,  or  any  of  its  problems  ;  sometimes  the 
obtaining  out-relief  for  some  of  the  poor  is  a  motive. 
Some  change  is,  I  am  convinced,  necessary. 

6.  The  Local  Government  Board  should  be  made  more 
efficient  by  the  addition  of  two  or  three  women  advisers 
— as  in  the  Army  Nursing  Service — the  whole  question 
of  relief  being  maialy  concerned  with  the  si 3k,  women 
and  children. 

7.  For  this  reason  there  should  certainly  be  some 
women  inspectors  of  workhouses,  where  the  duties  of 
inspecting  the  state  of  the  sick  now  devolve  on  non- 
medical men,  who  usually  visit  the  wards  in  company 
with  the  master — thus,  the  nurses  have  no  encouragement 
nor  opportunity  of  making  remarks.  (There  are  only 
two  medical  inspectors  for  all  the  country  and  the  Metro- 
politan district.) 


* 

8.  There  should  be  at  least  six  women  inspectors  for 
the  country  workhouses,  the  only  one  at  present  being 
for  the  Metropolitan  district.  Then  I  should  like  to  see 
a  higher  class  of  masters  and  matrons  appointed  to  these 
important  posts. 

9.  For  prisons  we  have  highly  educated  men  and  women, 
and  surely  the  Poor  Law  institutions  require  as  much 
power  and  discretion,  with  their  far  more  varied  classes 
of  inmates. 

10.  Very  often  on  a  vacancy  occurring,  a  former  porter 
is  appointed  to  the  post — I  have  known  many  such  cases. 

11.  I  would  have  beer  abolished  for  all  the  inmates,, 
the  great  majority  of  whom  have  been  brought  to  pauper- 
ism through  drink,  as  our  inspectors  acknowledge  ;  and 
most  certainly  forbidden  at  Christmas.  This  was  done  by 
the  Kensington  Board  when  I  was  guardian,  (1883-90),  and 
was  so  successful  that  we  were  thanked  by  the  master 
and  porter  for  the  change,  which  gave  them  the  most 
peaceful  Christmas  Day  they  ever  had — no  quarrelling 
or  intoxication,  which  was  often  caused  by  bartering  the 
drink  and  some  getting  too  much. 

12.  Visitors  from  the  outside  should  bo  allowed — not 
only  lor  the  sake  of  the  inmates,  but  for  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on.  This  was  only  discovered  when  I 
began  to  visit  at  the  Strand  Union,  and  made  my  revela- 
tions known  through  The  Times  and  The  Guardian  news- 
papers. The  Workhouse  Visiting  Society  was  then 
started,  and  the  workhouses  through  England  became 
known  to  outsiders. 

13.  Many  more  women  should  be  employed  as  relieving 
officers  ;  they  are  far  more  fitted  than  men  for  investi- 
gating the  homes  of  the  poor. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  VALLANCE,  LATE  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS, 

WHITECHAPEL  UNION. 


1.  I  held  the  office  of  clerk  to  the  guardians  of  the 
Whitechapel  Union  for  thirty-four  years — from  1868  to 
1902 — having  previously  been  clerk  of  a  country  union, 
Braintree. 

2.  Adopting  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  analysis  of  population 
in  Whitechapel,  the  district  may  be  said  to  be  largely 
inhabited  by  the  "  poor  "  and  "  very  poor,"  including  a 
common  lodging-house  population  of  some  7,000  or  8,000. 
There  is  also  a  large  Jewish  community.  The  population 
of  the  Whitechapel  Union  according  to  the  census  of  1871 
was  76,573  ;  and  of  1901,  78,768. 

3.  My  experience  of  Poor  Law  administration  leads  me 
to  make  submission  as  follows  : — 

4.  That  the  policy  of  administration  which  has  been 
imvaryingly  carried  out  in  practice  in  the  Whitechapel 
Union  during  the  last  thirty-seven  years  has  been  justified 
in  its  results,  both  statistical  and  moral ;  that  it  is  based 
upon  the  principle — broadly  laid  down  by  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1834— that  relief  out  of  compulsory  taxa- 
tion should  be  strict,  uniform  and  well  understood ;  that 
an  indispensable  condition  to  an  efficient  system  of  legal 
relief  is  that,  whilst  adequately  and  humanely  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  destitute  poor,  it  does  not  injuriously 
affect  the  character  of  the  working  population  for  manly 
independence  and  provident  habits  ;  that  the  Poor  Law  is 
powerless  to  do  the  work  of  Christian  charity  in  personally 
befriending  the  poor  and  distressed ;  and  that  any 
attempt  to  invade  the  province  of  voluntary  charity 
must,  as  a  result,  work  injury  to  the  poor. 


5.  That  the  present  policy  of  administration  in  the 
Whitechapel  Union  dates  from  the  winter  of  1869-70 
when  it  was  sought,  by  stricter  methods  and  by  a  close 
co-operation  with  organised  charity,  to  reform  a  system 
which  it  was  felt  was  fostering  pauperism  and  in  no  true 
sense  helping  the  poor. 

6.  That  the  guardians  were  especially  mindful  to  guard 
the  entrance  to  the  outdoor  relief  list  and,  where  circum- 
stances seemed  to  justify  relief  in  the  home  of  the  applicant, 
it  was  sought  to  make  it  adequate  in  amount,  temporary 
in  duration  and  conditional  upon  some  personal  effort 
to  avoid  future  recourse  to  the  rates. 

7.  That  the  guardians  aimed  at  restricting  rather  than 
abolishing  outdoor  relief,  and  yet  they  felt  that,  in  such 
a  district  as  Whitechapel,  the  organisation  of  voluntary 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  poor  ought  to  render 
abolition  actually  possible. 

8.  That  organised  charity  was  found  to  be  quite  abreast 
of  the  guardians  and  in  cordial  sympathy  with  their  ainis  ; 
and  so  it  has  since  been  made  virtually  possible  to  abolish 
outdoor  relief  within  the  Whitechapel  Union. 

9.  That  the  statistical  results  are  exemplified  in  the 
following  figures  : — 

(a)  The  highest  number  of  paupers  which  wr.s 
reached  was  in  the  sixth  week  of  the  Ladyday  Quarter 
1870,  viz.,  6,758;  being  1,419  indoor  and  5,339 
outdoor. 

\b)  The  corresponding  figures  in  1902  were  1,659 
indoor  and  thirty-four  outdoor  (the  latter  including 
twenty-three  boarded-out  children  classified  as  out- 
door) ;  total,  1,693. 
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(c)  The  largest  amount  given  in  outdoor  relief  was 
in  1869,  when  it  reached  £7,458. 

{d)  In  1902  the  corresponding  figure  was  £39. 

(e)  Between  1870  and  1902  the  indoor  poor  in 
Whitechapel — taking  the  mean  number  for  the  year 
— increased  24 '8  per  cent.,  as  against  an  increase  of 
•83 '6  per  cent,  in  the  Metropolis  and  of  42 '6  per  cent, 
in  England  and  Wales. 

(/)  Between  1870  and  1902  the  outdoor  poor  in 
"Whitechapel — taking  the  mean  number  for  the  year 
and  including  lunatics  in  asylums  and  paupers  re- 
ceiving medical  relief  only — decreased  88  ■  2  per  cent., 
as  against  a  decrease  of  50*5  per  cent,  in  the  Metro- 
polis and  34 '0  per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales. 
(Excluding  lunatics  in  asylums  and  paupers  receiving 
medical  relief  only,  the  mean  number  of  outdoor 
paupers  in  Whitechapel  in  1902  was  but  four.) 

(g)  Between  1870  and  1902  the  expenditure  upon 
indoor  relief  increased  in  Whitechapel  60'  1  per  cent.  ; 
in  the  Metropolis  134-0  per  cent.  ;  and  in  England 
and  Wales  87 "  3- per  cent. 

(h)  Between  1870  and  1902  the  expenditure  upon 
outdoor  relief  decreased,  in  Whitechapel  90 '1  per 
cent.  ;  in  the  Metropolis  40 "  1  per  cent.  ;  and  in 
England  and  Wales  21-8  per  cent,  (or,  excluding  the 
cost  of  boarded-out  children,  the  decrease  of  ex- 
penditure in  outdoor  relief  in  Whitechapel  was  94 '0 
per  cent.) 

(i)  Included  in  the  Outdoor  Relief  List  of  1870 
were  418  able-bodied  widows,  with  1,030  dependent 
children.  This  class  has  disappeared:  there  being 
neither  widows  receiving  outdoor  relief,  nor  children 
of  widows  in  child  institutions. 

(/)  On  January  1st,  1870,  there  were  2,279  children 
chargeable  to  the  Whitechapel  Union.  On  the 
corresponding  date  of  1900,  there  were  296.  No 
fewer  than  1,861  children  had  disappeared  from  out- 
door relief  lists,  whilst  the  numbw  of  children  in  the 
workhouse.  Poor  Law  school,  or  other  child  institu- 
cion  had  decreased  from  397  to  278. 

10.  That,  as  exemplified  above,  the  policy  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  Whitechapel  Union  has  resulted  in  a  diminu- 
tion both  of  pauperism  and  expenditure  proportionally 
beyond  either  that  of  the  Metropolis,  or  of  the  entire 
country. 

11.  That  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  policy 
which  has  been  consistently  pursued  during  the  last 
thirty-seven  years  has  resulted  in  an  improvement  in 
the  general  condition  of  the  poor ;  there  being,  too, 
evidence  of  a  greater  spirit  of  independence  and  self- 
respect  among  the  poor  than  formerly.  (I  shall  hope 
to  be  able  to  submit  some  figures  brought  down  to  date, 
to  exempUfy  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  of  volun- 
tary and  organised  charity  in  deaUng  with  the  more 
deserving  aged  poor  in  the  district. ) 

12.  That  an  examination  of  the  last  Parliamentary 
Return  of  deaths  accelerated  by  privation  in  the  Metro- 
polis shows  that,  whilst  Whitechapel  is  made  chargeable 
with  seven  out  of  forty-eight,  in  no  case  can  it  be  said  that 
the  pohcy  of  relief  administration  was  a  factor ;  that 
the  number  of  such  cases  in  the  year  1870 — the  last 
year  of  what  may  be  termed  the  unreformed  administra- 
tion— was  thirteen ;  and  that  deaths  from  privation 
have  a  greater  relation  to  the  number  of  free  and  cheap 
nightly  shelters  and  lodging  houses  than  to  the  strictness 
of  the  Poor  Law  methods. 

13.  That  side  by  side  with  a  strict  administraticn 
of  outdoor  relief,  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
indoor  administration. 

14.  That  the  sick  poor  are  provided  for  in  a  well- 
equipped  infirmary,  the  healthy  aged  and  infirm  and 
the  able-bodied  in  a  separate  workhouse,  the  insane  in 
Metropohtan  asylums  and  the  children  in  a  reception 
home,  cottage  homes  at  Grays,  in  county  "  boarding-out  " 
homes,  or  in  institutions  under  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board. 


15.  That  the  aged  indoor  poor  are  provided  for  in 
bright  and  cheerful  surroundings  and,  in  the  case  of 
females,  are  under  the  kindly  supervision  of  paid  officers  ; 
and  that  their  day-rooms  are  so  broken  up  by  glass 
partitions,  screens  and  recesses,  as  to  enable  them  to 
form  their  own  companionships,  thus  affording  an  auto- 
matic classification. 

16.  That  the  able  bodied  inmates  (who  are  relatively 
few  in  number)  are  employed,  for  the  most  part,  in 
various  useful  trades  and  occupations  ;  the  guardians 
relying  upon  dissociation  and  continuous  occupation 
for  discipUne  and  the  absence  of  extra  diet  for  work, 
however  skilled,  as  a  deterrent. 

17.  That,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  male  and 
female  "  mental  instructors  "  have  been  employed  at  the 
workhouse  ;  their  duty  being  so  to  occupy  the  able- 
bodied  inmates  each  evening  between  supper  and  going 
to  bed  as  to  exercise  a  salutary  restraint  upon  conduct 
and  conversation,  to  afford  them  useful  information  and 
to  inspire  and  assist  them  to  renewed  efforts  to  achieve 
an  independent  livelihood. 

^S.  That  a  large  measure  of  co-operation  is  afforded 
by  lady  visitors,  who  assist  in  introducing  the  element 
of  hope  into  the  lives  of  young  women  and  assisting  them 
to  obtain  respectable  employment ;  and  that  considerable 
numbers  have  thus  become  dispauperised.  ^-^ 

19.  I  further  submit,  as  the  result  of  a  long  experience 
cf  Poor  Law  work  in  town  and  country: — 

20.  That,  whatever  may  be  the  future  of  Poor  Law 
administration  in  England,  the  boards  of  guardians  have 
in  the  past  deserved  well  of  the  country ;  and  that  they 
have  brought  to  bear  upon  their  work  a  large  amount  of 
intelligence  and  expert  knowledge  of  social  questions. 

21.  That  no  fundamental  change,  either  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  bodies  at  present  charged  with  the 
adminstration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  England,  or  in  the 
administration  itself,  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  sound 
and  good  administration. 

22.  That  the  question  of  Poor  Law  administration  in 
the  MetropoUs  should  be  dealt  with  exceptionally,  so  as — • 

(a)  To  leave  to  boards  of  guardians  the  adminis- 
tration of  outdoor  relief  out  of  local  funds  as  at 
present. 

{b)  To  provide  for  the  constitution  of  a  Central 
Poor  Law  Authority  for  the  financial  supervision 
of  all  expenditure  at  present,  or  in  the  future,  made 
chargeable  upon  the  Metropohs. 

(c)  To  provide  for  the  repayment  to  the  guardians 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Central  Poor  Law  authority — 
in  addition  to  the  charges  already  placed  upon  the 
common  poor  fund — of  all  expenses  incurred,  with 
the  approval  of  such  authority,  in  the  purchase 
of  sites  for  Poor  Law  institutions  and  in  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  such  institutions. 

{d)  To  provide  for  the  classification,  as  and  when 
found  expedient,  of  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  in- 
stitutions. 

(e)  To  provide  for  all  contracts  entered  into 
on  behalf  of  the  several  unions  and  parishes  in  the 
Metropolis  being  made  and  entered  into  by  the 
Central  Body ;  and  also  for  the  frequent  expert 
inspection  of  stores. 

(/)  To  repeal  the  law  of  settlement  and  removal, 
as  between  inter-metropolitan  unions  and  parishes.  .^^ 

23.  That  provision  should  be  made  whereby  orders  of 
justices  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  persons  under 
43  Ehz.,  cap.  2.,  sec.  6,  may  issue  upon  the  informaticn 
of  such  poor  persons  without  chargeability  to  the  rates. 

24.  That  justices  should  be  empowered,  upon  the 
information  of  a  reheving  officer,  to  order  the  removal 
to  the  workhouse  of  any  person  who  may  be  adjudged 
by  such  justices  to  be  destitute,  to  be  living  under  in- 
sanitary conditions,  or  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  minri 
or  body  as  to  render  such  removal  desirable.  ^  j 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXXV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  WOMEN'S  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  SOCIETY. 


1.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Women's  Local 
Govermnent  Society  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law  to  some  grave 
defects  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law ;  and 
turther,  they  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  suggest 
means  for  improvement. 
Appendix  2.  The  Committee  ot  the  Women's  Local  Government 

No. LXXXV.  Society  sent  out  a  circular  letter  and  have  obtained 


(A). 


See 

Appendix 
No.  LXXXV. 
(B). 

Letters  33  (ii). 
37  (i),  85,  104, 
112,  132. 
Letter  12  (ii). 

Letters 
1,  14  (iv), 
20,  24,  5.), 
68,    85,  112, 
1«0,  122,  154, 
156. 


Letters, 
24,  33  (iii), 
120. 


Letters  12(ii). 

Lettersl4{iv), 
21,  55,  85,  86, 
104,  120,  132, 
155. 


from  guardians  of  the  poor  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
information  in  support  of  the  statements  herein  set 
forth  and  opinions  on  the  suggested  remedies. 

3.  The  unions  from  which  answers  to  the  circular 
letter  have  been  received  are  designated  by  numbers 
assigned  to  them  in  the  order  in  which  their  answers 
were  received  ;  where  more  than  one  guardian  in  a  union 
replied  the  several  replies  are  identified  by  small  Roman 
numerals  following  the  number  assigned  to  the  union. 

4.  Extracts  trom  the  letters  are  given  in  Appendix  No. 
LXXXV.  (£). 

5.  An  analysis  of  the  answers  is  given  in  Appendix  No. 
LXXXV.  (C). 

6.  The  Committee  of  the  Women's  Local  Govermnent 
Society  have  divided  the  inquiry  into  two  parts  : — ■ 

T. — Applications  for  relief  and  the  treatment  of 
applicants;  having  regard  to  duties  of  Relieving 
Officers  which  can  only  fitly  be  performed  by  Women. 

II. — Arrangements  for  persons  under  the  charge 
of  the  Guardians  in  Workhouses,  Institutions  and 
Homes. 

PART  I. 

Applications  fok  Relief  and  the  Treatment  of 
Applicants;  having  regard  to  Duties  of  Re- 
lieving Officers  which  can  only  fitly  be 
Performed  by  Women. 

7.  Since  the  year  1897  efforts  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Women  as 
Relieving  Officers,  but  such  appointments  have  not  become 
general,  owing  mainly  to  fear  on  the  part  of  guardians 
lest  the  salaries  should  be  surcharged  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

8.  Where  women  have  not  been  appointed  as  Relieving 
Officers,  the  Committee  of  the  Women's  Local  Govern- 
ment Society  consider  that  the  following  arrangements 
are  objectionable  : — 

(i.)  Women  and  girls  applying  for  admission  to 
maternity  wards  have  to  state  their  cases  to  a  male 
Relieving  Officer. 

(ii.)  Women  requiring  midwifery  orders  in  their 
own  homes  have  to  apply  for  them  to  a  man,  to 
discuss  particulars  with  him,  and  in  many  cases 
to  suffer  from  his  ignorance  of  their  special  needs. 

(iii.)  In  affiliation  cases  young  mothers  have  to 
give  all  particulars  to  a  man  who  may  or  may  not 
see  them  alone  for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  com- 
pulsory that  a  woman  be  with  the  girl. 

(iv.)  When  a  girl  has  to  appear  before  a  board 
on  which  there  are  no  women  guardians,  no  woman 
is  required  to  accompany  her  or  to  be  present  in 
the  room. 

(v.)  When  the  guardians  take  an  affiliation  case 
into  court  there  is  sometimes  no  woman  to  accompany 
the  girl.  For  this  reason  many  girls  refuse  to  have 
their  cases  taken  into  court. 

(vi.)  Application  for  admission  into  the  Lock 
Wards  has  to  be  made  to  the  male  Relieving  Officer. 

(vii.)  Women  lunatics  who  are  also  paupers  are 
sometimes  prepared  for  removal  and  are  removed 
from  their  homes  to  the  asylum  by  the  male  Re- 
lieving Officer.  The  fact  that  Relieving  Officers 
are  bound  to  employ  women  as  assistants  when 
removing  female  paupers  shows  that  precautions 
are  necessary.    It  would  be  an  advantage  if  the 


women  deputed  to  accompany  Relieving  Officers  in 
removing  cases  were  officials  known  to  and  under  the 
control  of  the  guardians.  At  present  the  women 
employed  owe  their  position  and  pay  to  the  Relieving 
Officer. 

(viii.)  For  pauper  women  going  into  infirmaries 
and  hospitals  and  removing  from  one  union  to 
another  similar  arrangements  should  be  made. 

(ix.)  Women  must  under  all  circumstances  make 
their  application  for  outdoor  relief  to  a  male  official ; 
they  are  often  suffering  from  internal  complaints, 
the  symptoms  of  which  they  should  not  have  to 
describe  to  a  non-medical  man. 

(x.)  Bedridden,  sick  and  aged  persons  receiving 
outdoor  relief  are  visited  by  the  male  Relieving 
Officer,  who  is  obviously  imfitted  to  examine  the 
bedroom  sanitary  arrangements  and  the  state  of 
the  patients  and  their  bedding. 

(xi.)  Working  women,  widows  and  all  children 
receiving  outdoor  relief  are  visited  by  the  male 
Relieving  Officer.  These  visits  have  in  some  cases 
to  be  made  at  night,  which  is  unsuitable  when  the 
visitor  is  a  man. 

(xii.)  Apprenticing  girls  and  visiting  gu-ls  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  of  age  in  service  is  a  duty 
of  the  Relieving  Officer. 

(xiii.)  The  Relieving  Officers  are  generally  appointed 
to  the  post  of  Inspector  under  the  Infant  Life  Protec- 
tion Act.  For  this  post  special  and  technical  know- 
ledge is  required. 

9.  The  Committee  of  the  Women's  Local  Government 
Society  consider  that  the  above  cited  methods  furnish 
sufficient  proofs  of  the  defective  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  submit 
that  the  PROPER  AND  SOLE  REMEDY  IS  THE 
APPOINTMENT  OF  AN  ADDITIONAL  NUMBER  OF 
WOMEN  AS  RELIEVING  OFFICERS. 

10.  So  far  as  this  Society  is  at  present  informed,  two 
Unions,  St.  Asaph  and  Mutford-and-Lothingland,  have 
appointed  Women  as  Relieving  Officers.  The  Clerks  to 
these  Boards  of  Guardians  wiite : — 

St.  Asaph. — "  The  guardians  on  the  death,  in  1900,  of 
Mr.  Henry  Williams,  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Abergele 
district,  appointed  his  widow  to  succeed  him.  For  some 
few  years  prior  to  his  death,  his  health  being  very  unsatis- 
factory, his  wife  did  the  greater  portion  of  the  reheving 
officer's  work  during  this  time,  as  well  as  that  of  registrar 
of  births  and  deaths,  she  being  his  deputy.  The  guardians 
have  not  experienced  any  difficulty,  and  are  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement."  .^j 

Mutford-and-Lothingland.— '  Re  Mrs.  Arrowsmith,  the 
widow  of  the  late  reheving  officer,  vaccination  officer, 
collector  to  the  guardians,  and  registrar  of  births  and 
deaths  for  the  Belion  district  of  this  union.  This  district 
is  a  small  one  as  regards  population,  but  comprises  eight 
rural  parishes.  The  board  have  never  had  occasion  to 
regret  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Arrowsmith.  In  the  event 
of  a  lunatic  being  removed  from  the  Belton  district,  one  of 
the  other;  relieving  officers  is  always  willing  to  give  her 
assistance." 

11.  Eight  unions  have  appointed  Women  as  Assistant 
Relieving  officers,  viz :— South wark  (1898),  Bradford  (1903), 
King's  Norton  (1904),  Camberwell  (1905),  Leicester 
January  (1906),  Derby  (1906),  Kensington  (1907),  and 
Paddington  (1907). 

12.  The  board  of  the  King's  Norton  Union  has  given 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission. 

13.  The  Clerk  to  the  Southwark  Union  writes  :— 

"  Early  in  1898  the  guardians  found  the  duties  set  out 
in  the  accompanying  list  (practically  the  same  as  in  the 
circular  letter)  could  not  be  carried  out  except  with 
the  assistance  of  a  female  officer,  and  they  thereupou 
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appointed  one,  the  office  being  assignated  at  the  request 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  Assistant  Relieving 
Officer.  The  assistance  rendered  by  the  officer  has  been 
of  considerable  value  to  the  guardians." 

14.  The  Clerk  to  the  Bradford  Union  writes  : — 
"  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  4th  inst.  as  to  our 
female  Assistant  Relieving  Officer,  she  is  employed  as 
Cross-Visitor,  and  her  duties  include  visiting  and  reporting 
upon  every  case  in  receipt  o'  out-relief  ;  al  o  upon  the 
homes  of  children  and  widows  employed  at  the  workhouse 
as  scrubbers,  and  as  to  the  character  and  antecedents  of 
inmates  of  the  '  House  '  for  classification  purposes. 

"  The  Superintendent  Relieving  Officer  prepares  a  list 
of  the  out-relief  cases  for  her  weekly  visitation  and  her 
reports  are  made  upon  prescribed  forms.  The  reports 
are  read  by  the  clerk  every  Thursday  evening  to  the 
board  sitting  as  the  revision  committee,  with  power 
to  discontinue  or  amend  any  order  made  previously  by 
a  relief  committee.  Such  weekly  revision  leads  to  greater 
uniformity  in  administration,  and  prevents  any  case 
being  dealt  with  as  a  '  special '  or  '  pet '  case.  The 
reports  are  afterwards  indexed  and  bound  and  form 
'  case -papers  '  ....  on  the  relief  list.  Aiter  our 
three  years'  experience  of  the  system  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  the  advantages  of  such  an  appointment 
are  many  and  definite.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a 
refining  influence  is  introduced  wherever  a  lady  officer 
visits  a  home.  She  sees  the  wives  and  children,  examines 
every  room  and  bed,  and  gives  a  timely  hint  where 
necessary  as  to  ventilation,  cleanliness,  food,  clothing, 
and  bedding  ;  and  insanitary  homes  are  subsequently 
reported  to  the  proper  authorities. 

"  From  careful  observation  of  the  results  of  a  lady 
Cross-Visitor  we  find  there  is  a  greater  personal  cleanliness 
of  applicants,  children,  and  homes,  and  I  can  therefore 
confidently  say  that  the  appointment  has  fully  justified 
our  action  in  making  such  a  new  departure. 

"  I  have  not  referred  to  the  financial  aspect  of  cross 
visiting,  but  will  say  this.  We  found  a  great  reduction 
in  out-relief  (in  weeding  out  the  unworthy  recipients) 
has  followed  our  methodical  system.  Our  officer  holds 
the  Certificate  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  and  is  much 
interested  in  her  work.  Her  present  salary  is  £65  per 
annum,  with  car  tares  extra." 
135.        15.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  writes  : — 

"  We  have  in  this  Union  a  very  competent  officer  as 
Buperintendent  of  out-relief,  and  so  tar  as  the  first  section 
of  your  printed  circular  is  concerned,  I  thought  he  would 
be  better  able  than  I  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  pros 
and  cons  of  this  question.  I  sent  him  the  circular  and 
enclose  copy  of  his  reply. 

"  While  I  very  much  agree  with  most  of  what  Mr.  

has  expressed,  and  the  practical  difficulties  that  he  raises 
cannot  be  ignored,  my  own  impression  is  that  in  a  large 
Union  like  this  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  have  a 
woman  as  Assistant  Relieving  Officer  to  visit  in  all  districts 
as  she  may  be  directed  by  the  Superintendent,  dealing 
with  some  of  the  special  classes  of  cases  that  you  mention, 
and  making  such  enquiries  as  a  woman  is  more  suited  to 
undertake,  especially  in  reference  to  your  (a),  (6),  (c). 
Indeed  she  might  undertake  (c)  altogether." 

120.        16.  A  Woman  Assistant  Relieving  Officer  writes  : — 

"  The  numerous  observations  made  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duties  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  justify 
me  in  stating  that  the  appointment  of  women  as  Assistant 
Relieving  Officers  is  necessary. 

"  In  connection  with  widows  with  families,  in  receipt 
of  Out-relief,  a  woman  can,  by  exercising  tact,  usually 
discover  where  Out-relief  would  be  beneficial  or  mis- 
applied ;  and  can  also  give  advice  in  the  management 
of  their  homes  and  children. 

"  It  is  also  very  advisable  that  a  woman  should  investi- 
gate all  applications  for  admission  to  the  maternity 
wards,  and  also  make  the  necessary  enquiries  into  the 
affiliation  cases.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  Again,  in 
dealing  with  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  who  would  be 
more  fitted  to  give  advice  in  the  feeding,  clothing,  and 
general  management  of  yoxmg  children  than  a  woman 
who  has  had  some  such  practical  experience  ....  Also 
in  certain  cases  I  have  discovered  men's  clothing  where 
there  is  supposed  to  be  no  man  living,  thus  ascertaining 


that  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case  differed  fiom  that 
already  stated  to  the  guardians. 

"  In  other  cases  I  found  that  certain  women  were  in 
the  habit  of  selling  their  relief  grocery,  thus  depriving 
the  children  of  the  relief  granted  for  their  benefit.  This 
I  discovered  by  making  a  visit  to  the  house  on  the  day 
on  which  they  received  their  allowance.  On  asking  to 
see  it  I  found  that  it  had  been  disposed  of. 

"  I  have  also  repeatedly  pointed  out  to  the  women 
the  necessity  of  properly  cleansing  and  ventilating  their 
dwellings,  and  after  frequent  visits  I  found  that  the 
condition  of  their  homes  and  families  was  much  improved." 

17.  It  is  hardly  necessary  in  face  of  all  this  testimony 
to  state  and  rebut  the  objection  brought,  by  persons 
without  experience,  against  the  appointment  of  Women 
as  Relieving  Officers  that  they  are  unable  to  perform  all 
the  duties  of  the  position. 

18.  The  Committee  of  the  Women's  Local  Government 
Society  therefore  pray  the  Royal  Commission  TO  URGE 
THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  NOT  ONLY 
TO  RATIFY  BUT  TO  ENCOURAGE  TO  THE  UTMOST 
SUCH  APPOINTMENTS  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

Infant  Life  Protection  Act. 

19.  With  regard  to  Par.  (xiii.)  of  Part  I.  of  the  Memoran- 
dum, the  Committee  of  the  Women's  Local  Government 
Society  desire  to  point  out  that  an  Inspector  under  this 
Act  requires  special  technical  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  infants. 

20.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  woman  Relieving  Officer 
should  have  this  special  knowledge,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  a  worn  in  appointed  as  Relieving  Officer  would  have 
time  to  visit  adequately  any  considerable  number  of 
infants. 

21.  The  opinion  of  the  guardians,  based  on  practical 
experience,  seems  to  be  that  a  special  officer  is  required 
for  this  work,  and  that  that  officer  should  be  a  woman. 

22.  The  following  extracts  from  letters  support  this 
statement : — 

"  Here  the  board  refuse  the  offer  of  the  ladies  (guardians)  Letter  4. 
to  visit  nurse  children." 

"  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  women  being  appointed  Letter  7. 
as  Inspectors  under  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act.  I 
have  kno^vn  of  two  cases  of  children  with  unattended 
broken  arms,  one  a  baby  who,  after  its  death,  at  the 
inquest  was  found  to  have  had  a  broken  a:'m  of  long 
standing.  In  the  other  case  the  child  was  left  for  three 
weeks  with  its  arm  broken.  .  .  .  The  home  in  which 
the  baby  died  was  under  the  care  of  a  very  good  relieving 
officer,  but  he  has  no  time,  or  proper  knowledge,  to  attend 
to  children." 

"  I  have  felt  very  strongly  the  great  need  of  women  Letter  18 
Inspectors  imder  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act.  I  have 
been  agitating  for  this  during  the  two  years  I  have  been 
on  the  board  of  guardians.  It  struck  me  at  once  as  most 
unsuitable  work  for  men  ;  indeed,  so  sorry  did  I  feel  for 
the  babies  that  I  got  myself  appointed  honorary  inspector 
in  conjunction  with  the  relieving  officer  till  some  perma- 
nent arrangement  could  be  made,  though  I  could  ill  spare 
the  time  needed,  and  cannot  give  near  so  much  as  I 
should  like  to  do.  Our  three  relieving  officers  are  paid 
£10  a  year  each  for  this  work  extra  to  their  salary  ;  so 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  arranging  the  work  difi^erently, 
but  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  done.  When  first  I  visited  I 
found  that  the  relieving  officers  paid  little  attention  to 
the  kind  of  woman  who  had  change  of  the  babies,  or  of 
the  care  they  received,  as  long  as  the  house  was  in  a 
sanitary  condition." 

"  We  have  a  first-rate  lady  Inspector  for  the  Infant  Life  Letter  37  ( 
Protection  Act.  She  has  now  twenty-eight  houses  con- 
taining forty-three  infants  to  visit,  but  though  she  works 
well  and  gives  splendid  repoits,  many  of  the  men  guardians 
think  £100  a  year,  which  includes  travelling  expenses,  too 
heavy  a  salary.    She  visits  in  her  own  time  and  has  to 

give  only  a  monthly  report,  whereas  Miss    (name 

of  an  infant  life  inspector  in  another  union)  keeps  office 
hours  and  gives  her  whole  time." 

"We  have  appointed  a  lady  to  act  as  Inspector  under  Letter  85.. 
this  Act ;    she  has  no  salary,  but  latterly  her  travelling 
expenses  have  been  paid  by  the  guardians.    I  feel  that 
a  paid  woman  inspector  would  be  able  to  '/iwe  more  time 
to  look  up  the  cases  in  our  widely  scattered  tmion,  and 
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that  we  could  demand  more  from  her  than  from  a  volun- 
tavy  worker.  The  Act  would  be  much  better  enforced 
by  a  paid  official,  and  carried  out  with  greater  regularity 
than  is  possible  with  voluntary  work." 

"  It  is  highly  desirable  that  women  should  be  appointed 
to  act  as  inspectors  under  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act. 
This  is  obvious,  and  needs  no  demonstrating,  but  in  the 

ca'je  of  one  of  our  Relieving  Officers  appeared  to  do 

his  duty  as  Infant  Life  Inspector  with  L'reat  carelessness. 
Infants  often  died,  and  the  mother  in  one  of  his  recom- 
mended houses  boasted  that  the  children  were  better 
dead." 

"  We  have  a  most  valuable  woman  officer  who  is 
Inspector  under  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  and  she 
also  looks  after  the  children  who  are  placed  out  by  the 
guardians,  visiting  them  regularly  until  they  are  eighteen, 
and  reporting  on  each  case  to  the  guardians.  She  sees 
if  their  situations  are  suitable,  and  if  not,  changes  them, 
and  that  they  are  not  only  paid  regularly,  but  that  their 
wages  are  advanced  according  to  age  and  experience. 
She  encourages  thrift,  and  is  shown  their  bank-books. 
The  children  look  upon  her  as  a  friend,  and  write  to  her 
if  in  any  difficulty,  and  the  employers  understand  that 
they  must  write  to  her  when  they  wish  to  give  the  child 
notice,  and  they  undertake  not  to  send  it  away  without 
her  knowledge.  We  very  seldom  have  a  retun:  to  the 
workhouse.  We  adopt  children  very  largely  in  our  union, 
and  in  most  cases  send  them  quite  away,  so  that  un- 
desirable relations  shall  not  even  see  them.  .  .  .  We  have 
no  children  boarded  without  the  union  now,  but  some 
are  within,  and,  of  course,  epileptics,  feeble-minded, 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  in  the  homes  that  are  suitable 

for  them.    These  are  also  taken  charge  of  by  Miss  , 

the  inspector." 

"  A-t  present  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  is  not 
enforced.  The  local  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  has  sent  a  resolution  asking  the  board  to 
appoint  a  woman  inspector.  The  matter  is  under  con- 
sideration." 

23.  The  Committee  of  the  Women's  Local  Government 
Society,  in  view  of  this  expression  of  opinion  pray  the 
Royal  Commission  TO  URGE  THE  BOARDS  OP 
GUARDIANS  TO  APPOINT  PROPERLY  QUALI- 
FIED WOMEN  AS  INSPECTORS  UNDER  THE 
INFANT  LIFE  PROTECTION  ACT. 

(In  the  county  of  London  the  Act  is  administered  by 
the  London  County  Council  who,  under  it,  appoint  women 
among  their  inspectors.) 

PART  IL 

Arrangements  for  Persons  under  the  Charge 
OF  THE  Guardians  in  Workhouses,  Institu- 
tions AND  Homes. 

24.  The  Committee  of  the  Women's  Local  Government 
Society  desire  to  urge  on  the  Royal  Commission  the 
NECESSITY  THAT  EXISTS  FOR  THE  APPOINT- 
MENT OP  AN  ADDITIONAL  NUMBER  OF 
WOMEN  AS  INSPECTORS  OF  WORKHOUSES. 

^5.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in  all  England  and 
Wales  fourteen  Inspectors  and  four  Assistant  Inspectors 
under  the  Poor  Law.  Of  these  two  are  medical  men 
and  one  is  a  woman.  One  of  the  medical  men,  the 
woman,  and  two  of  the  assistants  have  charge  of  thirty- 
three  unions,  including  the  thirty-one  of  the  county  of 
London ;  the  other  medical  man,  thirteen  inspectors 
and  one  assistant  inspector  have  charge  of  the  remaining 
623  unions  throughout  the  country. 

26.  The  Committee  of  the  Women's  Local  Government 
Sooiety  consider  that  the  following  domestic  details 
require  supervision  by  a  woman  :  — 

(i.)  THE  CLOTHING  OF  ALL  THE  INMATES, 
with  reference  to  the  quantity  and  quality  provided 
for  women,  girls  and  children,  and  especially  to  the 
quality  of  that  provided  for  infants. 

In  many  Unions,  women  and  girls  are  not  provided 
with  necessary  articles  of  imderclothing. 

The  underclothing  is  entirely  of  calico  and  the 
women  often  complain  of  being  cold.  The  clothing 
is  not  alv/ays  suited  for  the  time  of  year. 
Nightdresses  are  not  always  provided. 
Men  and  boys  almost  universally  sleep  in  their 
day  shirts.  In  one  union  the  men  have  clean  shirts 
for  the  double  use  once  a  fortnight. 


The  dresses  of  infants  have  sometimes  very  low  Lettars  2 
necks  and  short  slee  es.  lo^^ 

The  infants  have  not  always  a  proper  supply  of  , 
flannel,  and  their  shirts  are  sometimes  made  of  rough  ^' 
unbleached  calico. 


Boots  for  infants  are  too  strong  and  tight.  "  The 
infants  of  twelve  months  and  thereabouts  have 
their  feet  compressed  into  tight  laced-up  boots, 
over  very  thick  socks  doubled  under  their  feet  to 
make  them  fit  into  the  boots."  The  shoes  for  old 
people  are  sometimes  very  stiff  and  hard. 

Stockings  of  one  description  and  one  size  are 
provided  for  both  men  and  women. 

Pocket  handkerchiefs  are  not  always  provided. 

Underclothing  is  not  always  changed  each  week 
In  one  union  the  women  wore  their  underclothing 
for  five  weeks  without  change  

Hair  brushes  are  not  always  provided,  nor  tooth 
brushes. 

(ii.)  SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  WO- 
MEN AND  GIRLS  BY  DAY  AND  NIGHT.— The 
Local  Government  Board  Order  is  for  a  bath  once  a 
month. 

There  are  often  too  few  baths.  In  one  union 
only  one  bath  for  110  imbeciles.  In  another  imioii 
aged  and  sick  men  have  to  cross  an  open  yard  to  get 
to  a  bath.  Women  are  required  to  leave  the  dormi- 
tories and  generally  to  go  downstairs  to  wash  them- 
salves,  which  they  cannot  do  without  being  fully 
dressed. 

Arrangements  for  daily  personal  washing  are 
inadequate.  In  one  case  only  two  small  basins 
were  provided  for  120  women.  The  basins  are 
often  quite  small  and  fixed  too  high  for  a  woman  to 
wash  her  feet  in  should  she  desire  to  do  so. 

This  lack  of  opportunity  for  thorough  cleanliness 
is  often  a  hardship  in  hot  weather. 

The  water  closets  are  not  always  available  at 
night.  In  one  case  the  women  and  girls  complained 
of  being  locked  in  at  night  and  unable  to  get  to  the 
water  closets.  There  is  not  always  paper  provided 
in  the  water  closets. 

(iii.)  THE  METHOD  OF  BATHING  IMBECILES 
AND  OLD  PEOPLE.— Old  people  and  imbeciles 
are  not  always  washed  in  clean  water  for  each  per- 
son, nor  is  decent  respect  alwajs  shown  towards 
them. 

"  Just  the  sort  of  thing  a  woman  guardian  gives 
offence  in  if  she  requests  an  opportunity  of  being 
satisfied  here.  To  know  that  a  woman  Inspector 
was  satisfied  would  be  an  enormous  relief  to  the 
women  guardians.  I  have  received  complaints 
from  old  women  but  feel  powerless  to  test  the  matter." 

(iv.)  LYING-IN  WARDS— There  is  not  always 
sufficient  accommodation.  Women  just  lately  con- 
fined have  to  share  a  room  with  women  in  labour. 

"  We  women    guardians  at  had  some 

difference  of  opinion  with  the  matron  about  lying-in 
arrangements  and  would  have  been  thankful  for 
a  Woman  Inspector  to  whom  we  might  appeal." 

There  is  not  proper  classification  of  women  and 
girls  in  the  lying-in  wards.  The  married  and  un- 
married occupy  the  same  wards.  This  is  degrading 
to  the  married.  Young  girls  in  for  the  first  time 
should  not  be  associated  with  the  elder  women. 

The  attendant  for  the  lying-in  ward  has  sometimes 
also  charge  of  the  infirmaries. 

(v.)  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  AWAITING  ADMIS- 
SION TO  LYING-IN  WARDS  are  classified  as 
able-bodied  or  otherwise  by  the  doctor.  If  classi- 
fied as  able-bodied  they  are  usually  employed  with- 
out discrimination  in  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  which 
is  sometimes  too  hard  for  them. 

In  their  time,  after  work  hours,  they  are  com- 
pulsorily  idle.  It  is  against  the  workhouse  rules 
for  them  to  make  preparation  for  their  coming 
infants.  Baby  clothes  for  use  in  the  workhouse 
are  made  in  the  sewing  room  by  the  older  women. 
If  a  girl  brings  in  no  clothes  for  the  infant  to  wear 
on  leaving  she  has  to  remain  in  the  workhouse  until 
her  friends  send  the  clothes  or  until  the  Workhouse 
Girls'  Association  gives  them  to  her ;  where  there 
is  a  Workhouse  Girls'  Association  a  complete  outfit 
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is  generally  given  to  the  infant  to  enable  the  mother 
to  take  it  away.  A  woman  inspector  would  probably 
suggest  that  women  and  girls  should,  in  their  leisure 
time,  receive  instruction  in  the  care  of  their  own 
health  and  of  that  of  their  coming  infants,  and  that 
either  then  or  in  the  sewing  room  at  work  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  the  necessary  clothing  them- 
selves. The  clothes  so  made  would  be  the  property 
of  the  guardians,  but  might  be  supplied  to  the  makers 
at  the  cost  price  of  the  materials. 

(vi.)  THE  LACK  OF  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG 
MOTHERS  IN  BATHING  AND  FEEDING  THEIR 
OWN  INFANTS. — In  many  large  workhouses  the 
mothers  do  not  feed  the  hand  fed  babies,  who  are 
washed  by  the  nurse,  the  mother  only  looking  on. 

(vii.)  DIETARIES  IN  USE  AT  THE  WORK- 
HOUSE.— The  dietaries  in  workhouses  are  fixed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  but  much  latitude  is  allowed 
in  preparing  the  meals.  A  woman  inspector  would 
report  on  the  recipes  used  and  methods  of  preparing 
and  serving  the  food,  especially  for  nursing  mothers 
and  young  children.  Discretion  is  not  always 
evinced  in  these  matters.  Nursing  mothers  have 
sometimes  only  the  food  prescribed  for  the  able- 
bodied  and  their  infants  suffer  greatly  in  consequence  ; 
young  children  are  sometimes  put  on  the  diets  for 
able-bodied  women.  It  seems  to  be  the  general 
practice  to  put  all  persons,  regardless  of  age,  on 
able-bodied  dietary  unless  a  special  diet  is  ordered 
by  the  doctor.  Special  supervision  is  required  as 
to  the  food  provided  for  old  people  who  have  lost 
their  teeth  and  as  to  the  mode  of  serving  meals  for 
bedridden  persons.  Even  with  adults  one  drinking 
mug  has  in  some  cases  to  serve  for  several  persons. 

(viii.)  INFANTS  WEANED  BUT  UNABLE  TO 
FEED  THEMSELVES  are  sometimes  placed  in  a 
row  and  the  whole  row  fed  with  one  spoon. 

In  one  union  the  assistant  matron  is  said  to  give 
biscuits  and  bread  to  infants  who  are  not  thriving. 

Children  too  Young  to  Attend  School  are  often  in 
the  care  of  old  women,  or  even  of  imbecile  girls, 
neither  of  whom  can  teach  them  the  common  habits 
of  cleanliness.  Boys  in  one  union  are  in  the  care 
of  an  elderly  male  pauper  by  day  and  night.  In 
some  workhouses  the  children  have  no  toys  and 
seldom  go  beyond  the  workhouse  walls. 

(ix.)  CASUAL  WARDS. — Women  casuals  are  some- 
times admitted  by  the  porter.  The  female  attendant 
of  the  Casual  Ward  has  to  be  called  by  the  porter. 
There  should  be  a  woman  officially  appointed  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  admit  women  casuals  at  a  separate 
gate  from  the  men. 

Casual  Wards  are  frequently  insanitary  and  badly 
ventilated  and  a  danger  to  health.  The  clothing 
supplied  to  the  women  is  inadequate  for  decency 
or  for  protection  from  the  weather. 

(x.)  T  ^E  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  LUNATIC  AND 
IMBECILE  WOMEN  INSIDE  TBE  WORKHOUSE 
need  supervision.  Their  clothing,  personal  cleanliness, 
the  method  of  feeding  them,  and  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, require  inspection  by  a  woman. 

(xi.)  PAUPER  GIRLS  IN  CERTIFIED  HOMES. 
— Adequate  inspection  includes  undressing  the  girls  to 
examine  for  personal  cleanliness  and  freedom  from 
bruises.  This  cannot  suitably  be  done  by  a  man. 
Unless  a  report  is  specially  applied  for,  no  account 
of  the  children  is  sent  to  the  guardians. 

(xii.)  CHILDREN  BOARD  ED-OUT  WITHIN 
THE  UNION.— The  persons  with  whom  these  chil- 
dren are  boarded  are  often  personally  known  to  the 
guardians,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  guardians  to 
make  complaints.  The  Relieving  Officer  visits  these 
children  and  where  there  are  women  guardians  some- 


times one  of  them  volunteers  for  the  work.  A  lady 
who  visits  the  children  boarded-out  beyond  the  union 
and  also  tho3e  bo  .rdei  o  it  within  the  union  considers 
that  the  children  boarded-out  beyond  the  union  a"e 
much  better  treated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  visited  by  a  Woman  Inspector  from  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

(xiii.)  WORKHOUSE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLONIES. 
The  Committee  of  the  Women's  Local  Government 
Society  have  not  received  much  information  on  this 
point,  but  feel  confident  thftt  the  c  lothing  provided  for 
the  children,  the  dietaries,  the  mode  of  serving 
meals,  the  sanitary  arrangements  by  day  and  night, 
the  method  of  bathing,  the  punishments,  the  em- 
ployment of  leisure  time,  and  the  equipment  of 
playgrounds  and  playrooms  require  supervision 
by  a  woman. 

27.  In  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  necessity- 
for  the  appointment  of  Women  as  Workhouse  Inspectors 
is  an  indictment  of  the  women  guardians  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  appointment  of  Male  Inspectors  haT  not 
been  considered  an  indictment  of  men  guardians. 

Moreover,  THERE  ARE  237  UNIONS  WITH  NO 
WOMEN  GUARDIANS. 

Where  there  are  women  guardians  they  are  in  a  very 
small  minority  on  the  Boards,  and  we  have  their  own 
testimony  that  they  are  for  various  reasons  unable  to 
do  all  that  they  desire. 

28.  That  women  will  be  welcomed  as  Inspectors  by 
women  guardians  is  evident  from  the  letters  in  Appendix 
B.— That  they  will  be  welcomed  by  some  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians where  there  are  no  women  is  shown  in  the  following 
extracts  from  letters  received  from  Chairmen  of  Boards 
of  Guardians  : — 

The  Chairman  writes  : — 

"In  reference  to  your  question  as  to  Inspectors  of 
Workhouses,  I  think  there  can  be  m  doubt  at  all  that  ii' 
some  women  were  employed  in  this  duty  by  the  i  ocal 
Government  Po  .rJ  considerable  advantage  wo:  Id  resuU. 
Very  many  of  the  matters  that  you  mention  under  this 
he  .d  are  not  and  cannot  be  undertaken  by  th3  male  dis- 
trict inspectors.  Although  the  guardians  ought  them- 
selves to  see  to  these  things,  a  system  that  would  keep 
them  up  to  the  mark  woili  be  very  desirable." 

The  Chairman  writes  : — 

"  I  have  received  your  circular,  and  was  much  in- 
terested in  it.  Generally  speaking,  I  am  very  desirous 
that  more  Women  Inspectors  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board." 

The  Chairman  writes  : — ■ 

"  I  am  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  wishes  of  your 

society  Many  years  ago  I  Was  Inspector  in  a 

Workhouse  and  asked  where  the  girls'  nightdresses  were. 
I  was  told  they  slept  in  what  they  wore  in  the  daytime. 
I,  of  course,  immediately  altered  this." 

The  Chairman  writes  : — 

"  I  favour  the  suggestion  of  the  society." 

The  Chairman  writes  : — 
"  Yes,  female  Inspectors  are  desirable." 

29.  The  committee  of  the  Women's  Local  Government 
Society  consider  that  the  above  cited  domestic  arrange- 
ments require  female  inspection  and  prav  the  Royal 
Commission  TO  URGE  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
BOARD  TO  APPOINT  A  SUFFICIENT  NUMBER  OF 
FULLY  QUALIFIED  WOMEN  INSPECTORS  TO  DEAL 
WITH  THESE  MATTERS. 

Jane  Strachey,  President. 

Maky  Williams,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

Annie  Leigh  Browne,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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Handed  in  by  the  Women's  Local  Government  Society. 


THE  WOMEN'S  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


For  Promoting  the  Eligibility  of  Women  to  ESect  to  and  to  Serve  on  all  Local  Governing  Bow 


ES. 


Established  on  a  Non-Party  Basis. 


President : — Lady  Strachey. 


]Dear  Sir, — TIi5  Women's  Local  Government  Society 
has  received  permission  trom  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law,  to  lay  before  the  Commission  a  report 
as  to  the  necessity  tor  the  appointment  ot  an  additional 
number  of  fully  quahficd  women  :  (1)  as  Relieving  Officers, 
by  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  (2)  as  Poor  Law  Inspectors,  by 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  Women's  Local  Government  Society  is  collecting 
evidence  of  the  need  for  the  appointment  of  women  as  : — 

(1)  Relieving  Officers. 

(a)  To  receive  the  applications,  and  to  investigate, 
in  cases  for  admission  to  maternity  wards. 

(b)  To  assist  the  male  Relieving  Officer  in  inquiring 
into  affiliation  cases.  In  these  cases  to  accompany 
the  Mother  to  the  Court. 

(c)  To  act  as  Inspectors  under  the  Infant  Life  Pro- 
I  tection  Act,  outside  London. 

(d)  To  prepare  female  lunatics  for  removal,  and 
to  remove  them,  with  assistance,  from  their  homes  to 
asylums. 

(e)  To  remove  female  paupers  to  workhouses,  to 
infirmaries,  to  hospitals,  and  from  one  Union  to  the 
other. 

(/)  To  visit  houses  where  the  Medical  Officer  is  in 
attendance. 

ig)  To  visit  cases  of  outdoor  relief  to  sick  women, 
to  old  and  bed-ridden  persons,  to  widows,  and  to 
widowers  with  children,  especially  the  latter. 

(2)  Inspectors  of  Workhouses  to  inspect : — 

(a)  Th !  I  lo  jhing  of  all  the  inmates  ;  with  special 
reference  to  t'le  quantity  provided  for  women,  girls 
and  child  er,  £nd  the  quality  of  that  provided  for 
infants. 

(6)  The  sanitary  arrangements  for  women  and  girls 
by  day  and  night. 

(c)  The  method  of  bathing  imbeciles  and  old  people. 

{d)  Lying-in  wards. 

(e)  The  employment  and  method  of  spending  the 
leisure  time  of  persons  awaiting  entrance  to  the  lying- 
in  wards. 

(/)  The  care  taken  that  young  mothers  shall  be 
p:  actised  in  bathing  and  feeding  their  own  infants. 

(g)  Dietaries  :  the  recipes  in  use  in  the  workhouse, 
tie  method  of  preparing  the  food,  the  dietaries  for 
nursing  mothers  and  young  children. 


(h)  The  method  of  feeding  young  children,  weaned 
but  unable  to  feed  themselves  ;  the  accommodation 
both  by  day  and  night  for  young  children,  and  the 
arrangements  for  occupying  the  time  of  children  too 
young  to  attend  school. 

[i)  The  method  of  admitting  women  to  the  casual 
wards. 

(;)  Female  paupers  in  lunatic  asylums. 

(k)  Pauper  girls  in  certified  homes. 

(l)  Children  boarded-out  within  the  union. 

(m)  Workhouse  schools  and  colonies ;  clothing 
provided  for  the  children,  dietaries,  mode  of  serving 
meals,  sanitary  arrangements  by  day  and  night, 
method  of  bathing,  punishments,  employment  of 
lei  ure  time,  equipment  of  play -grounds  and  play- 
rooms. 

The  Women's  Local  Government  Society  believes  that 
evidence  has  been  offered  by  the  Workhouse  Nursing 
Association,  and  that  if  this  evidence  is  accepted,  it  will 
include  reasons  for  the  appointment  of  Women  as  Inspec- 
tors of  Infirmaries  and  of  Workhouse  Sick- wards.  Children 
boarded-out  beyond  the  Union  are  already  under  Women 
Inspectors. 

It  will  be  a  great  assistance  to  the  Women's  Local 
Government  Society  if  you  will  state  if  you  desire  the 
appointment  of  Women  as  Relieving  Officers,  and  as  Inspec- 
tors, for  any  of  the  purposes  set  out  above,  or  for  any 
other  reasons.  Expressions  of  opinion  should  be  accom- 
panied by  the  recital  of  the  incidents  which  have  led  to 
the  forreation  of  the  opinion.  If  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
which  you  are,  or  have  been,  a  member,  has  at  any  time  ap- 
pointed a  woman  as  Relieving  Officer,  it  will  be  useful  to 
know  the  advantages  which  you  consider  have  arisen  from 
the  appointment ;  if  a  woman  has  at  any  time  been  nomi- 
nated, and  not  appointed,  will  you  state  the  reasons  for 
not  proceeding  to  the  appointment. 

2'he  names  of  the  unions  from  which  examples  are  given 
and  the  names  of  persons  giving  information  are  not  desired 
by  the  Royal  Commission.  They  are  required  by  the  Women's 
Local  Government  Society  only  as  a  guarantee  of  the  value 
of  the  information  and  will  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential. 

Rephes  to  the  circular  should  be  sent  without  delay  to 
J\Irs.  W.  N.  Shaw,  who  has  kindly  undertaken  this  inquiry, 
10,  Moreton  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

Annie  Leigh  Browne, 

Hon.  Secretary. 

Office,  17,  Tothill  Street,  Westminster. 
Apra,  30th,  1907. 
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PART  I. 


Extracts  from  Letters  Received  in  Regard  to  Women  as  Relieving  Officers. 


12  (ii) 


"  I  have  on  our  board  made  public  protests  as  to  our 
young  women  having  to  tell  the  story  of  their  shame 
to  a  man  clerk  instead  of  to  a  woman,  for  which  very 
reason  she  often  refuses  to  swear  the  father." 

"  In  my  opinion  it  is  essential  that  every  large  union 
or  parish  should  employ  a  woman  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  following  cases : — 

(1)  Women  who  enter  the  lying-in  wards. 

(2)  Women  who  receive  outdoor  midwifery  orders. 

(3)  Old  and  infirm  persons  (of  whom  the  greater 
number  are  always  women)  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief. 

(4)  Many  cases,  specially  those  of  children,  who 
have  had  medical  relief  orders. 

(5)  Female  Lock  cases. 

(6)  Young  servants  who,  through  illness,  enter 
the  wards  of  the  infirmary  (sometimes  the  mistress 
of  the  girls  should  also  be  seen). 

(7)  Widows  in  receipt  of  relief. 

"  It  is  obviously  more  suitable  that  a  woman  should 
do  such  work  as  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  also  better  to 
employ  a  woman,  because  a  woman  officer  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  better  trained  than  a  man  ...  It  will 
be  found  that  a  really  suitable  and  capable  woman  officer 
will  do  much  to  raise  the  tone  amongst  the  men  officers 
and  to  set  a  higher  standard  of  work. 

' "  As  a  result  of  over  twelve  years'  experience  of  Poor 
Law  work,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  questions 
with  which  guardians  deal  are  full  of  immense  difficulty, 
and  that  pauperism  is  due  more  to  vice  and  ignorance 
than  to  poverty.  If  we  are  to  do  anything  towards 
stemming  the  tide  of  pauperism,  the  poor  must  be  taught 
not  only  relieved.  An  educated  woman  can  teach  young 
women  and  girls  as  no  man  could  attempt  to,  and  it  is 
most  necessary  that  plain  advice  and  warning  should  be 
given  to  many  applicants  for  and  recipients  of  relief. 

"  With  regard  to  : —  

"  Infirm  Women  should  be  visited  by  a  woman  at 
intervals,  specially  when  they  are  bed-ridden  or  senile  or 
dirty. 

"  Cases  in  receipt  of  Medical  Relief  often  seem  to 
present  great  difficulties  to  a  man  Relieving  Officer,  who 
generally  has  little  knowledge  of  illness.  The  tendency 
under  the  Poor  Law,  as  in  the  out-patient  department 
of  hospitals,  is  to  work  hurriedly.  A  child  suffering  from 
epileptic  fits  may  receive  occasional  bottles  of  medicine, 
but  the  question  of  food,  education  and  housing  require 
thorough  and  careful  consideration  if  lasting  good  is  to 
be  received.  Parish  doctors  are  of  all  kinds,  some  do 
not  encourage  the  attentions  of  district  nurses  to  their 
cases,  and  a  woman  could  often  judge  whether  nursing 
in  the  home  would  be  beneficial. 

"  Lock  Cases. — These  women  need  wise,  kind  and 
direct  talking  to.  They  are  often  most  ignorant  on 
questions  connected  with  health.  It  is,  of  course,  abso- 
lutely demoralising  that  any  man  should  question  these 
women. 

"  Young  Widows  whose  Children  are  taken  into  the 
Schools  or  who  are  given  Outdoor  Relief  want  very  careful 
watching  and  constant  visiting.  In  ....  we  found 
that  numbers  of  these  women  went  wrong,  and  for  years 
the  women  guardians  made  an  attempt  to  visit  and  get 
to  know  them.  It  is  especially  difficult  to  do  this,  as 
the  women  have  to  work  hard  and  are  often  out  all  the 
day  long.  Sometimes  too  they  break  down  in  health. 
It  is  deplorable  when  a  report  reaches  the  guardians  as  to 
a  question  of  the  moral  character  of  one  of  these  women 
if  the  necessary  enquiries  have  to  be  entirely  entrusted 
to  men  officers. 

429.-IX 


"  Perhaps  I  may  add  that  a  woman  Relieving  Office 
should,  if  possible,  have  had  some  training  as  a  nurse. 
Ours  is  a  fully  trained  nurse,  a  midwife  (C.M.B.)  She  is 
experienced  in  rescue  work  and  has  special  knowledge 
of  the  Poor  Law,  obtained  when  she  was  investigating 
for  the  Royal  Commission.  The  appointment  is  temporary, 
for  one  year,  and  the  salary  only  £90  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

"  Note. — A  most  extraordinary  state  of  things  existed 
not  long  ago  in  .  .  .  and  women  were  constantly  confined 
at  the  Relief  Offices  in  .  .  .  where  there  are  only  men 
officers  on  the  premises.  The  women  guardians  in  face 
of  great  opposition  insisted  that  the  infirmary  midwife 
and  ambulance  should  always  be  sent  for.  Things  are 
better  now,  but  at  the  time  the  men  officers  and  guardians 
thought  it  quite  impossible  to  introduce  any  change." 

"  I  am  sending  you  a  few  instances  of  cases  that  have  Letter] 2 (iii). 
come  under  my  notice.  ... 

"  (1)  Mrs.  T.,  a  young  widow  had  five  children 
The  guardians  took  four  and  she  supported  one  by 
doing  laundry  work.    She  went  to  live  just  outside 
the  parish.    The  relieving  officer  visited  once  in 
three  months,  but  since  his  last  visit  I  heard  through 
one  of  the  children  at  the  school  that  the  woman 
was  ill.    I  went  after  her  last  week,  and  found  her 
still  working  but  quite  unfit  and  she  has  now  come 
into  the  infirmary,  and  will,  I  greatly  fear,  not  recover. 
She  struggled  on  rather  than  risk  losing  her  home. 
Had  she  been  visited  oftener  and  by  a  sympathetic 
woman,  she  might  have  been  saved. 
"  These  laundry   women  work  often  till  late,  and 
cannot  be  seen  except  in  the  evening.    It  is  obvious 
that  a  man  Relieving  Officer  cannot  visit  them  late  in  the 
evenings.      It  is  not  advisable  where  the  woman  is 
respectable  ;  where  she  is  not  it  is  practically  impossible. 

"  (2)  A  widow  actually  had  an  illegitimate  child 
between  the  three  monthly  visits  of  the  relieving 
officer  and  he  knew  nothing  of  it. 

"  (3)  Another  young  woman  had  serious  allega- 
tions made  against  her  character  by  a  neighbour. 
One  of  the  lady  guardians  undertook  to  visit  and 
investigate,  and  disproved  the  story.  But  it  is  not 
always  possible  for  lady  guardians  to  do  this  extra 
work  as  their  time  is  very  fairly  filled. 

"  ....  I  feel  very  strongly  on  this  subject  myself 
and  think  it  would  be  such  a  good  thing  if  the  public 
could  really  realise  the  fact  that  all  investigation  is  in 
the  hands  of  men  (practically)  no  matter  what  the  char- 
acter of  the  woman  is,  or  what  her  application  may  be. 
It  is  a  degrading  thing  for  both  the  man  and  the  woman." 

"In  reply  to  the  circular  I  have  received  from  the  Letter  11  (iii). 
Women's  Local  Government  Society,  re  the  appointment 
of  women  as  Relieving  Officers.  ...  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  adding  my  testimony.  .  .  . 

"  The  duties  of  the  Relieving  Officer  are  often  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  demand  a  woman's  tact,  knowledge,  and 
judgment  to  prevent  injustice  ;  the  infliction  of  un- 
necessary suffering  and  the  violation  of  decency. 

A  Case  of  Injustice. — A  young  married  woman,  living 
apart  from  a  bad  husband,  was  accused  by  the  Relieving 
Officer  of  co-habiting  with  a  man,  not  her  husband,  and 
on  this  accusation,  all  out-relief  was  denied  to  her  and 
her  children.  On  investigating  this  ease,  with  the  help 
of  another  lady,  I  found  that  the  Relieving  Officer  had 
only  taken  the  gossip  of  another  lodger,  without  any 
investigation,  and  that  the  story  had  originated  from 
the  fact  that  the  young  woman  had  given  up  one  of  her 
rooms  to  her  younger  brother  for  a  few  nights.  No 
woman  relieving  officer  would  have  made  this  accusation 
without  inquiry.  The  woman's  character  would  have 
been  blasted  for  life  and  her  chance  ot  earning  a  living 
as  a  waitress  in  private  houses  would  have  been  rendered 
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doubtful.  .  .  .  For  a  time  she  was  rendered  ill  from  g  ief 
and  despair,  and  her  health  was  precarious. 

"  Unnecessary  Suffering. — Young  nursing  mothers, 
whose  husbands  are  temporarily  invalided,  are  often 
given  work  in  the  laundry,  or  elsewhere  in  the  workhouse, 
as  out-relief.  Sometimes  this  work  is  too  hard  and  often 
impossible  without  risk  while  the  infant  is  being  weaned. 
A  woman  Relieving  Officer  could  represent  to  the  board 
after  visiting  the  case,  where  such  work  is  harmful,  and 
where  time  and  judicious  treatment  is  needed. 

"  The  duties  of  the  Relieving  Officer  often  necessitate 
visiting  women  in  confinement,  girls  and  women  in  the 
infirmary ;  and  unmarried  women,  with  illegitimate 
children,  in  service  or  situations.  In  the  case  of  the  last- 
mentioned,  serious  harm  is  inflicted  upon  a  girl,  when  a 
Relieving  Officer  calls  and  asks  to  see  her,  and  demands 
payment  for  the  relief  which  may  have  been  declared 
on  loan. 

"  Relieving  Officers  vary  and,  of  course,  some  are  high 
principled  men,  anxious  to  fulfil  their  arduous  duties 
honourably  ;  others  there  are,  who  are  very  different 
from  this  high  standard,  and  when  intemperate  in  their 
habits,  and  brutal  in  their  language  and  demeanour, 
their  visits  to  unprotected  women  and  girls  are  a  serious 
evil." 

Letter  11  (iv)  "  ^  entirely  in  favour  of  the  employment  of  women 
as  Rslieving  Officers  and  also  of  the  appointment  of  an 
adequate  number  of  women  to  the  office  of  Inspector. 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  concerned  with  the  care  of  women, 
the  advice  and  help  of  their  own  sex  is  essential.  Their 
Services  would  be  of  great  value  with  regard  to  all  points 
mentioned  in  your  circular. 

"  I  would  like  to  draw  special  attention  to  cases  of 
young  mothers  with  illegitimate  children.  Cross  examina- 
tion by  a  male  officer — sometimes  young  and  unmarried 
■ — if  thorough,  destroys  any  modesty  a  girl  may  still 
possess ;  if  not  thorough,  fails  of  its  purpose. 

"  The  fact  that  Relieving  Officers  are  bound  to  employ 
women  as  assistants  when  removing  female  paupers 
shows  that  precautions  are  necessary,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  struck  the  authorities  that  protection  is 
also  needed  for  poor  women  in  their  own  homes.  Cases 
of,  to  say  the  least,  harsh  treatment,  are  not  unknown. 
Relieving  officers  are  often  of  the  highest  character,  but 
there  are  exceptions.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  the 
women  deputed  to  accompany  Relieving  Officers  in  re- 
moval cases  were  officials,  known  to  and  under  the  control 
of  the  guardians  instead  of  being  engaged  by  the  Reliev- 
ing Officers  and  under  their  orders.  Officials  of  the 
guardians  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  report  any  case 
af  maltreatment.  At  present  the  women  employed  owe 
their  position  and  pay  to  the  Relieving  Officer.  Are  they 
likely  to  risk  these  by  saying  anything  to  his  disfavour  ? 

"  The  Clerk  of  my  Union  desires  me  to  state  on  his 
behalf  that  an  experience  of  over  thirty  years  has  con- 
vinced him  that  almost  the  whole  work  of  Relieving 
Officer  would  be  better  done  if  women  were  appointed 
instead  of  men,  male  assistants  being  provided  where 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  lunatics.  He  finds  women 
more  successful  than  men  in  making  inquiries  and  dealing 
with  applicants  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  large  part 
of  the  duty  of  a  Relieving  Officer  consists  in  reporting  on 
the  condition  of  the  house  and  other  matters  with  which 
women  are  naturally  more  conversant. 

"  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  may  add  from  my  own 
observation  the  fact  that  when  guardians  desire  to  have 
a  case  reported  on  by  one  of  themselves  they  almost  in- 
variably ask  a  woman  to  visit  the  applicant,  showing 
that  they  consider  it  more  fitting.  Such  visits  are  of 
much  the  same  nature  as  those  paid  by  a  Relieving  Officer. 

"  It  is  often  said  that  where  there  are  lady  guardians 
On  a  board,  female  Relieving  Officers  or  Inspectors  are 
not  required.  The  ladies  can  do  the  work.  It  does  not 
occur  to  the  people  who  make  use  of  this  argument  that 
it  might  equally  be  applied  in  the  case  of  male  officers 
whose  work  could  be  performed  by  the  male  guardians. 
Paid  officials  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  work  being 
carried  on  with  regularity  and  promptitude.  The  duty 
of  the  guardians  is  to  supervise  and  direct  their  officers 
which,  if  properly  done,  will  be  found  to  take  up  more 
time  than  the  average  volunteer  workers  can  spare.  It 


is  not  reasonable  to  expect  ladies  to  take  their  share  in 
the  ordinary  work  of  a  board  and  to  undertake  as  well 
the  duties  of  officials.  In  the  case  of  a  large  urban  union 
it  is  physically  impossible  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the 
revelations  which  occasionally  come  as  a  shock  even  in 
the  best  ordered  communities. 

"  The  co-operation  of  the  two  sexes  is  needed  officially 
as  well  as  unofficially  and  when  this  is  fully  recognised 
we  may  hope  to  see  a  great  improvement  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law." 

"  I  most  firmly  believe  that  every  union  should  have  Letter  15, 
at  least  one  Woman  Relieving  Officer,  not  only  tor  the 
objects  you  have  sent  me,  but  because  I  think  night 
visits  should  be  paid  to  the  homes  of  all  widows  receiving 
relief.  When  I  was  paying  the  women  during  the  war, 
and  was  any  way  doubtful  of  my  woman,  I  paid  such 
a  visit,  with  the  result  that  I  stopped  payment  to  at  least 
three.  Two  I  found  to  be  leading  an  immoral  life,  and 
in  another  case  I  found  three  women  and  a  man  all  living 
in  one  room.  You  cannot  find  out  without  night  visits 
the  lodgers,  nor  can  you  find  out,  as  is  still  too  often 
the  case,  the  grown-up  son  living  in  one  room  with  his 
mother.  Only  the  other  day,  we  had  to  stop  the  relief 
to  a  mother  because  we  found  not  only  was  her  son  living 
with  her,  but  they  were  sleeping  in  one  bed." 

"  I  entirely  concur  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  Letter  20. 
that  there  should  be  women  Poor  Law  Inspectors,  and 
wherever  possible  female  Relieving  Officers. 

"  (a)  and  (b)  There  is  practically  no  work  done  of 
this  kind,  affiliation  orders  are  rarely,  if  ever,  made,  and 
cases  go  in  and  out  of  the  house  without  any  effort  being 
mi,de  to  help  them.    .    .  . 

"  (/)  and  {g)  I  have  known  several  cases  where  the 
out-reUef  was  quite  inappropriate,  the  patient  suffering 
from  want  of  skilled  care  and  should  have  had  infirmary 
treatment." 

"Under  Relieving  Officers  (d)  1  think  it  would  be  a  grea.t  Letter  21. 
saving  of  expense,  as  now  in  cases  of  women  being  removed 
a  man  Relieving  Officer  cannot  go  alone,  and  in  cases 
going  to  infirmaries  or  workhouses  and  harmless  cases 
to  asylums  a  female  Relieving  Officer  would  be  sufficient ; 
and  it  is  far  more  suitable  for  a  female  in  cases  under 
(y),  also  in  (b)." 

"1  (b)  Several  instances  have  recentty  occurred  in  Letter  £4. 
my  knowledge  where  a  girl  has  failed  to  get  her  affiliation 
order  from  want  of  help  with  evidence.  She  cannot 
get  up  her  case  when  she  is  in  the  workhouse,  and  is 
nervous  before  the  magistrate.  The  male  Reheving  Officer 
never  helps  a  girl  if  he  can  avoid  it.  ...  A  woman 
would  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  many  girls. 

"  (/)  and  ig)  I  consider  these  very  necessary.  The  Re- 
lieving Officer  often  sends  the  money  and  has  little  personal 
knowledge  of  the  old  and  bedridden.  A  woman  Inspector 
would  go  herself  and  see  more  of  them,  and  the  lament- 
able cases  of  dirt  and  neglect  which  come  into  the  house 
would  cease.  Widowers'  children  are  often  in  a  sad 
plight  and  require  female  supervision." 

"My  own  special  work  on  the  late  board,  that  of  Letter 33 (ii 
treating  maternity  cases,  showed  me  the  great  desirability 
of  having  women  officers.    I  can  hardly  state  my  opinion 
on  the  subject  too  strongly." 

"1  (b)  I  should  be  specially  in  favour  of  this.  I  Letter  33 (ii: 
have  found  many  of  the  girls  greatly  shrink  from  going 
to  the  courts  to  be  quite  alone  amongst  men.  On  one 
occasion  in  the  case  of  a  girl  of  better  class  {enceinte  by 
a  married  man)  who  was  brought  by  the  police  to  the 
workhouse  having  been  rescued  from  suicide  in  the  pond 
I  myself  spent  the  morning  with  her  at  the  police  court. 
She  had  cried  dreadfully  on  being  informed  that  she  would 
have  to  appear  before  the  magistrate  and  begged  so 
pitifully  that  the  nurse  should  go  with  her,  and  finding 
that  ncne  of  the  officials  or  nurses  could  be  spared  I 
promised  that  she  should  not  go  alone.  Being  a  rate- 
payer's candidate  I  do  not  wish  to  multiply  the  officials, 
but  I  sometimes  wonder  if  some  of  the  noble  army  of 
district  visitors,  etc.,  would  not  accompany  these  poor 
girls  in  their  shame  for  charity's  sake. 

"  We  have   a   ladies   committee   for   all  maternity  Letter  37  (i 
cases  to  hinder  them  coming  before  the  Chairman  of  the 
Relief  Q.iorums,  but  I  am  distressed  that  they  should 
be  obliged  to  apply  to  male  Relieving  Officers  to  investi- 
gate the  ca?e." 
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(55.  "Our    ofiScers    dislike   making    enquiries    info  such 

(affiliation)  cases,  and  consequently  the  enquiries  are 
rarely  made. 

"  Tlie  help  of  a  woman  Relieving  Officer  would  be  very 
valuable.  We  have  found  great  difficulty  in  getting 
women  to  help  remove  a  female  lunatic  to  the  asylum. 
It  sometimes  means  a  drive  of  thirty  miles  with  the  patient. 
Some  ye'T-rs  ago  in  the.  .  .  .  Union  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Relieving  Officer  to  a  wonian  I  knew  who  was  mad 
with  di-ink,  and  had  been  so  for  several  days.  Her  only 
relative  was  a  boy  of  sixteen.  The  upshot  was  that 
she  was  t  iken  by  the  Relieving  Officer  to  the  workhouse 
infirmarj'.  She  was  di'csscd  in  a  chemise  ■«ith  a  blanket 
put  round  her,  (too  excited  to  be  dressed  further)  and 
the  Relieving  Officer  had  to  drive  inside  the  cab  with  her 
for  four  miles  !    No  woman  would  accompany  her  !  " 

61.  "  undersigned  Women  Guardians  of  the  .... 

Board,  return  the  circular  and  heartily  ajjprove  of  the 
idea  of  a  Female  Relieving  Officer  for  the  reason  stated,  de- 
siring at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  adding 
to  (g)  the  words  :  "  and  all  other  children  on  out-relief  " 
as  we  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  desolate  and 
poor  condition  of  many  such  children  in  the  waj'  of  food, 
housing  and  clothing,  not  only  from  poverty  (as  out- 
relief  to  children  here  is  fairly  generous,  being  at  the  rate 
of  2s.  a  head  per  week  and  there  is  much  cliavity),  but 
from  want  of  some  backbone  in  the  mother,  some  en- 
couragement to  persevere  under  difficulties  and  some 
supervision." 

68.  "  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  points  you  mention. 
I  consider  that  in  a  large  Union  requiring  several  Reliev- 
ing Officers  it  would  be  very  useful  to  have  one  woman 
Relieving  Officer.  I  have  talked  it  over  with  our  experi- 
enced Relieving  Officer  here,  and  we  both  thought  that  as 
in  a  large  union  there  will  be  several  districts,  each  Re- 
lieving Officer  might  Fend  on  the  applicants  for  relief  that 
would  be  better  dealt  with  by  a  lady  to  her,  after  hearing 
only  a  few  words  of  the  case.  Or,  better  still,  in  each 
relief  office  station  there  might  be  a  printed  notice  put  up 
saying  that  the  Woman  Relieving  Officer  would  attend  at 
that  station  at  such  an  hour  on  such  days.  I  consider 
that  where  appointed  the  Woman  Relieving  Officer  would 
be  useful  in  all  seven  cases  mentioned  in  the  circular." 

85_  "  Having  had  eighteen  years'  experience  of  the  work 

on  the  .  .  .  Board  of  Guardians  I  consider  Women  In- 
spectors would  be  of  great  benefit  in  both  capacities. 

"(1)  Relieving  Of/icers: — 

"  (o)  A  woman  is  most  essential  in  our  casual  wa"d  when 
the  Relieving  Officer  is  absent  on  his  duties  of  paj^ment, 
lunacy  cases,  etc.;  the  applicants  have  often  been  inter- 
viewed by  a  youth  who  was  left  in  cha"ge  of  the  relief 
office,  or  by  the  tramp  ward  master.  \^"omen  guardians 
have  often  remonstrated  in  these  cases,  but  nothing  else 
was  considered  possible.    .    .  . 

'  "  (d)  and  (e)  We  employ  our  district  nurses  in  the  re- 
moval of  many  of  these  cases,  but  a  Woman  Relieving 
Officer  would  be  much  more  reliable  in  other  parts  of  the 
union  where  there  is  no  district  nursing  society,  £md  where 
ordinary  nurses  are  not  available. 

"  (/)  and  {g)  In  cases  of  phthisis  when  we  have  enquired 
if  the  sleeping  accommodation  of  the  patient  is  satisfactory 
we  have  been  told  by  the  man  Relieving  Officer  that  it  is 
not  his  business  to  go  into  the  bedrooms,  and  in  many 
cases  I  have  gone  myself  ;  this  is  a  most  important  matter 
for  a,  Woman  Relieving  Officer  to  investigate." 

86.  "With  regard  to  (1)  Relieving  Officers  I  consider  it 

would  be  a  great  advantage  for  every  Board  to  have  a 
female  Assistant  Relieving  Officer,  to  carry  out  efficiently 
the  work  suggested.  The  salary  would  not  be  altogether 
an  extra  expense,  as  in  the  removal  of  lunatics  and  in  bad 
cases  of  sickness  it  is  customary  for  the  Relieving  Officer 
to  engage  a  woman  (often  one  who  is  a  nurse),  paying  a 
fee  of  at  least  5s.  per  case." 

93  (i).  "  Conscientious  as  our  officers  are,  some  of  the  work 
that  falls  to  them  seems  to  me  more  suitable  for  a  sensible 
and  kindly  woman,  with  both  household,  maternity,  and 
trained  nursing  experience. 

"  We  have  such  conscientious  and  kindly  women, 
trained  and  experienced,  within  the  ranks  of  our  own 
officials  and  nurses,  who,  after  some  years  of  responsibility 


in  our  unions  and  infirma"ies,  might  undertake  such  duties 
outside,  with  advantage,  both  to  the  poor,  and  a  change 
of  work  for  t'  emselves." 

"  In  selecting  homes  for  boarding-out  children    we  Letter  100. 
have  found  that  the  male  Relieving  Officers  have  not  given 
the  care  and  attention  in  making  enquiries  that  M'ere  neces- 
sary ..." 

"Nothing  is  done  by  the  guardians  here  to  affij'ate  Letter  104. 
illegitimate  children,  and  a  Female  Relieving  Officer  could 
do  much  in  this  way.    House  orders  p.re  given  to  young 
women  expecting  to  be  mothers,  almost  without  enquiry. 

"  (e)  In  removing  female  paupers  or  lunatics,  the  Re- 
lieving Officer  has  to  engage  and  pay  some  female  to 
assist  him.  It  is  obvious  that  a  female  Relieving  Officer 
would  be  the  proper  person  to  do  this. 

"  (/)  A  male  Relieving  Officer  cannot  examine  the  bed- 
ding and  person  of  a  bed-ridden  out-pauper,  to  see  if  she 
is  being  properly  taken  ca^re  of.  In  the  same  way  with 
widows  who  are  compelled  to  earn  their  own  living  they 
a"e  often  really  unable  to  do  this  and  should  not  attempt 
it,  but  cannot  explain  matters  to  a  man.  In  the  same 
way  it  would  be  easier  for  a  female  to  detect  cases  of 
malingering. 

"  (/)  In  cases  where  a  woman  is  expecting  her  con- 
finement a  Female  Relieving  Officer  coald  judge  better 
whether  she  has  made  such  preparations  that  she  can  be 
safely  confined  at  home,  or  whether  she  should  be  com- 
pelled to  come  into  the  House." 

"  I  believe  it  would  be  a  most  valuable  and  useful  thing  Letter  107. 
to  have  a  Woman  Relieving  Officer  to  visit  outdoor  pauper 
women  in  a  large  scattered  cormtry  district  like  ours. 

"  There  are  many  serious  cases  of  overcrowding  in  cot- 
tages, and  much  need  for  the  attention  of  Women  being 
directed  to  better  sanitary  methods  in  nursing  and  the 
care  of  children  and  cleanliness  ui  household  matters.  .  .  " 

"Would  it  be  possible  for  two  or  thrfe  unions  to 
unite  in  engaging  the  services  of  one  woman  Relieving 
Officer  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  Letter  109. 
at  least  one  woman  appointed  in  every  district  .... 

"  I  think  it  particularly  necessary  in  dealing  with 
children  on  whose  behalf  the  mothers  are  receiving  out- 
relief.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  not  infrequently 
asked  to  visit  a  child  by  the  male  Relieving  Officers  to 
find  out  its  condition  more  exactly  than  it  is  easy  for 
them  to  do.  Our  Superintendent  Relieving  Officer  once 
remarked  to  me  that  ho  should  like  a  woman  on  his 
staff  as  a  sort  of  Cross-Visitor." 

"As  regards  the  appointment  of  women  as  Reheving  Letter  112. 
Officers,  I  think  in  connection  with  the.  cases  for  the 
maternity  wards  and  affiliation  (a)  and  (b)  they  would 
be  most  useful,  for  the  Relieving  Officer  is  always  over- 
burdened with  work  and  is  apt  to  think  that  such  cases 
are  not  worth  the  trouble  and  time  that  a  thorough 
investigation  entails,  and  are  often  rather  lax  about  it. 

"  (c)  Women  for  this,  I  think,  are  much  needed  .... 

"  (/)  and  {g)  For  this  I  think  a  woman  would  be  most> 
helpful.    Men,  not  having  a  domestic  training,  do  not 
and  caimot  understand  the  practical  difficulties  and 
needs  in  such  cases." 
"(1).  Relieving  Officers:— 

"  (a)  Because  being  questioned  by  men  tends  to  harden  Letter  120".- 
the  applicant  .... 

"  Further,  no  one  else  is  present  when  a  girl  or  woman 
applies  in  the  first  instance  to  the  male  relieving  officer. 

"  (6)  A  Woman  Relieving  Officer  in  nurse's  uniform, 
or  a  '  sister  '  or  deaconess,  has  the  b  jst  chance  of  gain- 
ing information  when  making  inquiries ;  her  '  cloth ' 
is  respected  by  the  worst  characters.  I  find  men  Relieving 
Officers  make  much  use  of  bluff  and  force.  As  to  police 
court,  one  of  our  women  guardians  who  accompanied  a 
girl  to  court,  on  the  first  occasion  was  not  recogn's3i ; 
the  magistrate  was  much  too  free  with  the  girl  until  he 
discovered  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  guardian, 
when  his  manner  instantly  changed  and  he  treated  the 
girl  as  he  should  .... 

"  I  have  accompanied  girls  myself,  and  I  see  plainly 

enough  it  is  to  the  girl's  advantage. 

***** 
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"  (d)  Women  lunatics  make  exhibitions  of  themselves 
■which  the  Men  Pelieving  Officers  only  smile  at,  whereas 
a  Woman  Relieving  Officer  would  stop  these  unseemly 
actions  and  expressions. 

"  One  lunatic  made  love  to  every  man  she  came  across  ; 
a  woman  officer's  presence  is  necessary,  our  Woman, 
Relieving  Officer  acts  under  this  head,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  Relieving  Officer  because  formerly  his 
wife  was  paid  for  this  work  when  necessary.    .    .  . 

"  On  visiting  one  mother  in  her  home,  our  Woman 
relieving  Officer  found  her  without  help  in  filthy  con- 
dition, and  straightway  found  a  neighbour  to  attend 
to  her.  The  Man  Relieving  Officer  of  that  district  was 
most  indignant  with  her  for  engaging  help  without  first 
gaining  his  permission.  A  Woman  Relieving  Officer  should 
be  fully  authorised  to  deal  entirely  with  such  cases.  I 
dare  not  suggest  such  a  thing  here  at  present.  I  wish 
the  Royal  Commission  would  strongly  recommend  this. 
To  be  always  under  a  man's  thumb  not  only  reduces 
one's  authority  but  actually  prevents  a  woman  from 
doing  a  woman's  part  because  the  man  cannot  realise 
the  need." 

"  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  appointment  of 
women  as  relieving  officers  is  advisable,  especially  as 
regards  (a),  (b),  and  (c).  In  the  former  cases  it  does 
not  seem  fitting  that  the  investigations  and  needful 
questions  should  be  part  of  the  duty  of  a  male  relieving 
officer,  while  I  fully  believe  that  a  woman  would  be 
more  successful  in  gettipg  at  the  truth  as  to  affiliation 
cases,  and  in  persuading  the  mother  to  take  the  necessary 
steps. 

■  "  During  the  three  years  that  I  have  been  a  guardian 
nothing  has  surprised  me  more  than  the  almost  total 
failure  to  obtain  affiliation  orders.  In  many  cases  this 
is,  of  course,  the  fault  of  the  girls,  who  absolutely  refuse 
to  give  reliable  information,  but  much  more  might  be 
done." 

■'A  girl,  aged  twenty,  was  taken  to  the  asylum  in 
January  by  the  Relieving  Officer.  She  had  to  wait  one 
day  after  being  certified,  as  the  relieving  officer  could 
not  get  any  woman  or  girl  to  go  with  him.  Eventually, 
a  young  girl,  her  friend,  went. 

"  One  woman  Relieving  Officer  is  necessary  in  every  Union. 

"  (a)  Interviewing  the  applicant  for  admission  to 
the  maternity  ward  should  always  be  done  by  a  woman, 
until  a  woman  relieving  officer  is  appointed  the  applica- 
tion cannot  but  be  received  by  a  man  relieving  officer 
but  the  interviewing  of  the  girl  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
matron  either  of  the  infirmary  or  of  the  workhouse,  that 
is,  if  it  is  not  done  by  the  women  guardians.  When  an 
applicant  is  rejected,  the  steps  which  she  ought  to  take 
should  be  mentioned  to  her,  in  the  interest  of  the  unborn 
child. 

"  (b)  I  regard  this  as  important.    .    .  . 

"  (rf)  An  objection  to  men  as  relieving  officers  removing 
female  paupers  to  lunatic  asylums  is  that  in  some  cases 
they  cannot  obtain  immediately  suitable  assistance, 
whereas  a  woman  relieving  officer  could  promptly  be 
assisted  by  a  male  relieving  officer  or  police  officer. 
This  argument  would  cease  to  exist  if  asylums  on  receipt 
of  a  telegram  sent  a  qualified  attendant,  as  they  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  do  in  the  case  of  either  man  or  woman. 
It  is  greatly  for  the  patient's  benefit,  being  less  irritating, 
and  in  violent  cases  it  saves  damage  to  the  carriage. 

"  (e)  I  endorse  this. 

"  (/)  A  man  relieving  officer  cannot  properly  see  that 
the  medical  orders  are  carried  out,  and  not  frustrated 
by  various  kinds  of  neglect. 

"  (g)  My  board  does  not  give  out-relief  to  widows  and 
children.  Men  relieving  officers  cannot  adequately  visit 
and  inspect  sick  or  bed-ridden  women." 

"  Advantages  of  a  Woman  Believing  Officer. — In  the 
inspection  of  the  homes,  interviewing  the  sick  (and 
especially)  in  cases  of  midwifery  orders,  it  seems  to  me 
such  work  should  be  exclusively  carried  on  by  women. 
For  instance,  the  home.  There  must  be  times  when  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  show  her  room  to  a  man.  This 
excuse  would  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  a  lady  Inspector. 
With  regard  to  bodily  ailments,  bad  legs,  ruptures,  etc. 


It  is  obvious  that  a  woman  can  see  for  herself  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  grant  a  medical  order.  To  illustrate, 
I  called  on  a  woman  who  wished  for  milk,  and  also  to 
be  excused  from  calling  personally  for  her  relief.  She 
was  terribly  ruptured  and  showed  me.  I  could  see  at 
once  here  excuse  was  well-founded;  the  officer  had  no 
idea  things  were  so  bad. 

"  Another  case,  that  of  a  young  widow  who  told  me 
she  was  pregnant,  and  had  not  liked  to  tell  the  officer, 
who  was  a  single  man.  Some  single  women  are  very 
coarse  and  offensive  when  applying  to  the  relieving  officer 
for  midwifery  help.  It  would  be  much  better  if  they 
were  interviewed  only  by  a  woman.  Very  often  the 
girls  cannot  tell  when  they  are  likely  to  want  the  doctor, 
and  therefore  very  pointed  questions  have  to  be  put  to 
them  ;  this  is  also  obviously  a  woman's  work. 

"  Then  in  calling  on  neighbours  and  late  landladies 
I  find  they  will  often  communicate  things  to  a  woman 
they  would  not  tell  a  man.  More  than  one  of  the  more 
respectable  women  have  said  how  much  nicer  it  was  to 
be  questioned  by  a  woman  than  a  man.  Then  with 
regard  to  interviewing  single  women,  I  have  sometimes 
been  able  to  persuade  them  to  go  and  see  a  rescue  worker, 
and  she  has  in  some  cases  been  able  to  get  them  into 
a  '  home  '  which  is  better  for  them  than  the  '  house,' 
and  a  saving  to  the  ratepayers.  Personally,  I  think 
work  of  this  kind  amongst  women  should  be  done  by 
women." 

"  Speaking  from  past  experience,  I  am  decidedly  of  Letterl41(iii1 
opinion  that  it  should  be  imperative  that  all  women 
relieving  officers  be  well  educated,  and  before  being 
appointed  should  serve  a  short  period  under  a  good 
Superintendent  Relieving  Officer,  so  that  they  may  come 
to  their  work  with  some  experience." 

"(6)  .  .  .  One  can  well  see  how  very  necessary  a  Letter  154. 
female  Assistant  Relieving  Officer  is,  especially  under 
boards  composed  entirely  of  men,  as  it  is  much  better 
in  our  opinion  for  the  mothers  to  have  to  do  with  a 
woman  than  with  a  man. 

"  (c)  .  .  .  The  woman  guardian  in  charge  of  our  rescue 
cases  always  reports  any  which  she  comes  across  ;  but 
we  are  quite  convinced  that  the  inspection  of  such  infants 
would  be  much  more  efficiently  done  by  women  inspectors, 
who  could  examine  the  children's  bodies,  clothes,  feeding 
bottles,  the  day  and  night  accommodation  provided, 
and  such  matters,  which  are  naturally  in  a  Avoman's 
province. 

"  (d)  In  all  cases  of  removal  of  female  lunatics  in  our 
union,  our  relieving  officer  is  accompanied  by  a  woman, 
and  we  consider  this  essential. 


IS. 
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"  (e)  We  should  thoroughly  advocate  the  appointment 
of  Female  Relieving  Officers  to  accompany  such  cases,  as 
described  in  (d)  and  (c),  as  it  is  not  fitting  that  sick  and 
helpless  women  should  be  in  the  sole  care  of  a  male  officer. 

"  (/)  Here  also  a  female  officer  would  be  more  readily 
supplied  with  information  and  details,  which  could  not 
be  told  to  a  male  officer." 

"  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  an  attendant  from  our  Letter  lu5, 
own  wards  going  with  the  patient  to  the  asylum  ;  thus 
any  bruise  recoived  on  the  journey  or  when  undressing 
at  the  asylum  the  attendant  can  be  accountable  for. 
If  an  Assistant  Relieving  Officer  was  a  woman  she  could  be 
the  second  person  to  go  with  the  patient." 

"  (1)  Women  Believing  Officers. —  ...  I  consider  it  Letter  156. 
a  most  objectionable  arrangement  that  (as  at  ...  at 
present)  a  rather  youthful  male  officer  should  not  only 
have  to  interview  the  unmarried  mothers  in  the  workhouse 
in  respect  to  affiliation  proceedings,  but  that  he  should 
have  to  call  on  them  later  in  their  situations  as  regards 
their  children  in  schools  or  infirmary,  etc.  As  Chairman 
for  some  years  of  the  Relief  Committee,  I  have  frequently 
realised  the  disadvantage  of  having  only  a  male  opinion 
as  regards  the  homes  of  widows  in  receipt  of  out-relief, 
and  to  guide  the  Committee  as  to  the  best  form  of  relief 
to  offer.  I  have  found  their  opinion  as  to  the  character 
of  women  applicants  often  very  unreliable.  In  my 
opinion  while  it  might  be  undesirable  to  have  a  woman 
as  Relieving  Officer  in  full  charge  of  a  district,  it  would 
be  quite  easy  and  highly  advantageous  so  to  re-organise 
the  work  as  to  employ  an  Assistant  female  Relieving  Officer 
in  every  parish  for  a  number  of  specified  duties  in  which 
a  woman's  knowledge  would  be  specially  helpful."  ^ 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXXV.    (B).— Continued. 
Handed  in  by  the  Women''s  Local  Government  Society. 


157  (i)  "  There  was  a  unanimous  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  women  Relieving  Officers.  In  157  this  would 
be  met  by  appointing  a  woman  cross-visitor  (there  is 
already  a  man  to  whom  special  cases  are  submitted)  who 
should  have  supervision  of  the  whole  district  ;  for  if 
there  were  just  an  ordinary  Relieving  Officer,  one  section 
or  district  would  be  unduly  favoured,  as  the  whole  area 
for  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  is  a  very  large 
one.  Two  of  our  ladies  gave  instances  where  a  woman 
had  felt  quite  unable  to  explain  to  the  man  officer  the 
illness  from  which  she  was  suffering,  and  which  had  not 
been  made  clear  on  the  order  for  medical  relief  ;  when 
the  lady  guardian  interviewed  her  the  matter  was  made 
clear,  and  the  order  for  medical  relief  without  work  at 
once  granted  .  ,  .  ." 

tl'157(ii).  "  I  am  convinced  of  the  need  for  women  Relieving 
Officers.  There  must  be  very  many  cases  of  women 
applicants  for  out-relief  and  other  help,  where  the  causes 
ot  need  would  be  more  fully  stated  to  a  woman  official 
than  to  a  man.  .  .  I  have  known  women  hesitate  to 
state  the  nature  of  ailment  suffered,  tor  instance,  in  case 
of  rupture  and  the  need  for  ;i  truss." 

PART  II. 

Extracts  from  Letters  Received  in  Regard  to 
Women  as  Inspectors  of  Workhouses. 
r  5.  "Women  Inspectors  of  Workliouses  would   be  very 

useful. 

"  (a)  At  one  time  when  we  had  a  careless  matron  and 
before  we  had  a  superintendent  nurse,  I  found  from  the 
lying-in  nurse  that  she  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
procuring  proper  flarmels,  etc.,  for  new-born  infants. 

"  {b)  Sanitary  arrangements.  In  one  of  our  own 
workhouses,  I  consider  that  there  are  too  tew  water 
closets  for  aged  and  infirm  women,  but  have  been  unable 
to  get  this  remedied. 

"  (c)  Some  years  ago,  another  lady  guardian  and  I 
found  that  a  good  many  sick  men  had  to  traverse  an 
open  yard  to  get  to  any  bath,  this  in  spite  of  the  doctor's 
quarterly  report,  that  there  were  sufficient  baths. 

"  Just  lately  in  another  of  our  workhouses,  we  have 
found  that  1 10  female  imbeciles  had  only  one  bath-room 
containing  one  bath. 

"  (h)  At  one  time  the  mothers  had  the  charge  of  their 
babies  during  their  own  meal  times,  but  we  found  that 
they  gave  their  intants  bits  of  any  kind  of  food  they 
had  themselves,  and  we  never  now  allow  them  to  take  the 
babies  out  ot  the  nursery. 

"  For  all  matters  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
babies.  Women  Inspectors  would  be  useful." 

•  6  (ii).  "  I  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  regular  lady 
Inspector  for  seeing  after  the  boarded-out  children — as 
guardians  who  know  the  people  who  have  them  often 
leel  it  awkward  to  make  a  searching  enquiry,  where  a 
stranger  could  do  so  more  easily." 

■  12  (i).  "  The  standard  of  personal  cleanliness  insisted  on 
is  not  nearly  high  enough  and  requires  the  close  atten- 
tion of  Women  In.«pectors." 

j3  "  Having  had  some  experience  in  boarding-out,  both 

within  and  outside  the  Union,  I  am  very  strongly  of 
opinion  that  Women  Inspectors  should  inspect  all  children 
boarded-out  within  the  Union,  as  well  as  those  outside. 
The  control  of  the  guardians  is,  I  fear,  not  always  suffi- 
ciently exercised  in  the  former  case." 

rl4(iv).     "  management  even  of  well  conducted  institu- 

tions cases  of  neglect  may  occur.  As  for  instance  I 
have  known  women  compelled  to  wear  their  under- 
clothing tor  four  or  five  weeks,  stockings  only  supplied 
in  one  size  both  for  men  and  women,  causing  much  un- 
necessary suffering  to  old  people,  no  hair  brushes  for 
girls  at  school,  etc. 

"  In  some  ot  these  cases  it  would  have  been  difficult 
if  not  impos  ible  for  a  Male  Inspector  to  have  discovered 
the  evidence  of  neglect." 

r  20  "  ■^^y  personal  observation  has  led  me  to  beheve  that 

the  appointment  of  Female  Relieving  Officers  and  Poor 
Law  inspectors  would  be  desirable  for  every  one  of  the 
reasons  enumerated  in  your  circular.  .  .  . 

"  (a)  When  I  became  a  guardian,  drawers  were  never 
worn,  they  are  not  yet  by  all  female  inmates.  They 


complain  of  the  cold  when  washing  down  steps,  etc., 
and  greatly  dislike  having  to  give  up  a  garment  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  outside  the  house.  Chemises  were 
used  as  nightdresses,  no  vests  were  provided  for  young 
children.  Both  they  and  the  babies  go  about  in  all 
weathers  with  low  necks  and  short  sleeves,  and  their 
hands  are  often  blue  with  cold.  .  .  . 

"  (c)  A  weekly  bath  has  only  lately  been  introduced. 

"  (d)  and  (e)  There  is  no  classification  between  the 
different  classes  of  lying-in  women,  or  between  them 
and  the  so-called  able-bodied  women,  who  are  often 
feeble-mindea  or  better  class  imbeciles.  Bed  and  day-rooms 
are  used  in  common,  and  much  evil  may  be  imparted  to 
the  more  innocent  inmates. 

"  (/)  and  ig)  Tliis  is  a  most  important  point.  No 
instruction  is  given  in  my  workhouse. 

"  (h)  I  have  often  found  the  nursery  under  the  charge 
of  a  classed  imbecile,  the  bottles  sour,  the  babies  wet, 
cold  and  dirty.  The  assistant  matron  herself  gives  bread, 
biscuits,  etc.,  for  babies  of  a  few  months  old  who  are 
not  thriving. 

"  The  boys'  and  girls'  only  playground  is  two  small 
yards  in  which  washing  is  hung  out.  In  the  female  one 
the  imbecile  alluded  to  sits  with  the  nursery  babies, 
and  the  mothers  often  feed  them  there.  Both  classes 
are  undesirable  associates  for  young  girls. 

"  The  boys  have  a  shed  in  their  yard  for  their  day- 
room.  None  have  any  notion  of  playing  and  one  often 
sees  them  in  holiday  time  sitting  on  a  bench  doing  nothing. 
Lately  a  field  has  been  hired  for  them  in  the  summer, 
hut  the  condition  of  the  children  out  of  school  hours 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Until  recently  they  had 
their  meals  in  the  same  room  as  all  the  other  inmates, 
including  the  imbeciles  opposite  whom  the  boys  sat. 

"  Under  the  head  ot  infirmary  wards  I  may  say  that 
it  is  only  within  the  last  year  we  have  had  a  night-attend- 
ant, and  a  few  years  ago  the  infirmary  was  under  the 
charge  of  one  untrained  and  untrustworthy  nurse.  Now 
there  are  two  by  day. 

"  The  imbeciles  were  kept  in  a  room  to  which  the 
sun  never  got  and  their  only  seat  was  one  wooden  form 
without  a  back,  and  they  never  went  out  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other.  One  (who  was  unable  to  speak)  was 
allowed  to  sit  all  day  on  a  wooden  commode  chair  in 
obvious  pain  and  was  found — on  a  change  of  nurse  being 
made — to  be  covered  with  bed-sores.  I  have  never  seen  a 
worse  case,  death  followed  shortly. 

"  There  were  no  hair  or  even  wool  mattresses  in  the 
infirmary,  no  draw  sheets,  etc.  Brushes  and  combs 
were  in  common.  There  were  no  screens,  dressing- 
gowns  or  slippers.  Food  was  kept  in  the  wards  and 
there  was  no  bathroom  accessible  except  by  going  down 
stairs  to  a  sort  ot  shed.  There  was  no  proper  sick  dietary 
and  bread  was  cut  into  slices  on  the  morning  of  one  day 
and  served  for  breakiast  on  the  morning  of  the  next." 

"  In  my  nine  years'  experience  on  our  board,  and  being  Letter  21. 
the  only  lady,  I  have  seen  the  need  (of  women  inspectors) 
in  looking  after  the  clothing — especially  nightdresses  in 
the  imbecile  wards,  also  children's  clothes." 

"  (/)  (9)  (^)  No  instruction  or  help  of  any  kind  is  given  Letter  24. 
to  young  mothers.  There  is  no  one  to  give  it.  The  girls 
are  set  to  work  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  babies  and 
little  children  are  looked  after  by  the  old  women  who 
cannot  teach  them  even  the  common  elements  of  cleanli- 
ness. .  .  . 

"  (j)  The  casual  wards  for  women  are  very  bad, 
mediaeval  and  brutal,  and  a  blot  on  the  workhouse.  I 
saw  not  long  since  in  the  afternoon  a  pillow  still  damp 
from  the  wet  head  of  a  woman  the  night  before.  .  .  .  The 
system  is  for  the  woman  to  be  bathed,  she  is  allowed  to 
tie  her  head  in  the  wet  towel  she  has  been  dried  with, 
put  into  a  long  shift  in  which  she  eats  her  supper  and  goes 
to  bed  ;  no  petticoat  or  slippers  are  allowed,  and  the  water 
closet  is  a  few  steps  outside.  Everything  possible  is  done 
to  lower  the  woman  lower  still  .  .  .  and  one  lady  guar- 
dian is  impotent  to  fight  it  or  to  get  things  altered  to  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  A  woman 
inspector  would  have  the  power  to  insist  on  a  humanitarian 
system  which  at  present  is  looked  on  as  a  fad  suited  to  a 
lady  to  propose,  but  impracticable  and  foolish  to  perform. 
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APPENDICES  : 


•  APPENDIX  No.  LX3 

Handed  in  by  the  Women''. 

"  (I)  The  moral  condition  of  boarded-out  girls  I  believe 
to  be  very  bad.  .  .  .  The  "  family  "  system  has  broken 
down  in  our  and  other  workhouse  homes  and  I  am  afraid 
that  in  the  cottages  they  act  on  their  knowledge  that  they 
are  brothers  and  sisters  in  name  only." 

Letter  31  (1).  "  ^  should  also  welcome  the  appointment  of  Female 
Inspectors.  A  woman  would  be  of  far  more  use  to  matrons 
and  female  officers  in  many  matters  than  a  man  can  be, 
and  many  of  the  investigations  he  makes  into  the  cleanli- 
ness of  female  bed -ridden  inmates  and  children  would  be 
much  more  suitably  carried  out  by  a  woman,  as  would 
all  the  matters  suggested  in  the  circular." 

Letter  32.  "  Children  boarded  out  within  the  union  should  certainly 

be  inspected  as  is  the  case  with  those  boarded  out  without 
the  union,  as  where  there  is  no  boarding-out  committee  the 
children  are  often  only  inspected  by  the  Relieving  Officer. 
In  this  union  for  instance,  in  several  districts  there  is 
no  acting  boarding-out  committee,  and  as  I  am  the  only 
lady  on  the  board  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  visit  these 
children  myself,  as  the  districts  are  not  very  accessible 
and  I  have  not  the  time  at  my  disposal.  In  my  opinion 
there  should  be  a  Woman  Local  Government  Board  Inspec- 
tor for  pauper  girls  in  certified  homes,  and  her  report 
should  be  presented  annually  to  the  board  paying  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  children  ;  as  it  is,  unless  we  apply 
for  a  report,  which  our  board  does,  no  account  is  sent 
of  such  children." 

Letter  33  (iii).  "  I  should  be  entirely  in  favour  of  Women  Inspectors 
for  Workhouses,  Poor  Law  schools,  Lunatic  Asylums, 
Casual  Wards,  etc.,  as  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  that 
men  frequently  overlook  dirt,  waste  and  disorder,  and 
that  their  opinion  upon  clothing,  drapery,  etc.,  is  of  a 
most  amateurish  kind,  never  probably  having  been 
trained  from  childhood  in  the  habits  of  feminine  observa- 
tion on  such  matters." 

Letter  44.  A  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Women's 

Local  Government  Society  (not  a  guardian)  writes : — ■ 

"  In  a  workhouse  in  one  of  the  large  northern  towns  the 
infants  who  were  weaned  but  not  able  to  feed  themselves 
were  seated  in  a  row,  about  ten  in  a  row,  on  a  low  bench 
with  a  back,  and  with  a  bench  in  front  which  might  have 
served  for  a  table  but  which  really  served  to  keep  the 
children  in  their  places,  while  a  person  in  a  nurse's  costume 
fed  them  all  with  one  spoon  from  one  plate  of  rice  pudding 
—the  spoon  went  in  and  out  of  the  mouths  all  along  the 
row.  This  method  of  feeding  infants  is,  I  am  told,  used 
in  many  crtches.  It  must  cause  the  spread  of  disease 
amongst  children.  In  a  Hospital  of  a  Home  for  Children 
two  little  girls  were  eating  a  dinner  of  beef  and  vegetables. 
The  chart  over  the  bed  heads  showed  a  daily  rise  of  tem- 
perature, and  a  milk  diet  was  prescribed.  I  pointed  this 
out  to  the  matron  and  she  said  the  doctor  had  altered  the 
diet  that  morning — he  had  not  altered  the  fluctuation  of 
temperature. 

"  In  a  school  hospital  the  children  were  having  bread 
and  butter  for  supper.  The  bread  was  too  thick  to  bite 
and  had  to  be  broken.  No  plates  were  provided :  the 
crumbs  in  the  bed  must  have  been  very  uncomfortable. 

"  In  a  large  workhouse  the  bedridden  women  had  their 
plates  of  beef  and  vegetables  on  a  mattress  in  the  bed. 
They  were  almost  unable  to  cut  the  meat  on  a  soft  bed. 
They  were  some  time  about  it  and  matters  were  further 
complicated  by  the  nurse  putting  round  plates  of  pudding 
outside  the  counterpanes. 

"  In  a  large  workhouse  in  the  Midland  Counties  there 
were  no  chairs  in  the  old  women's  dormitories.  There 
was  nowhere  to  place  the  day  clothes  at  night.  There  were 
windows  down  both  sides  of  the  dormitories  and  beds  with 
their  heads  against  the  wall  near  the  windows.  The 
beds  thus  all  faced  the  light.  There  were  no  blinds  to 
draw  down.  There  were  pieces  of  blind  holland  about  a 
foot  deep  nailed  up  to  imitate  blinds.  The  women  went 
to  bed  in  full  daylight  in  the  summer. 

"  In  this  same  workhouse  the  women  had  to  dress  and 
go  downstairs  to  wash.  The  basins  for  washing  were 
very  small,  and  fixed  against  the  wall  too  high  up  for  a 
womac  to  wash  her  feet  if  she  wished  to  do  so. 

"  A  friend  who  was  with  me  spoke  in  praise  of  the 
Boup  which  was  being  served  for  dinner.  The  matron 
poured  it  from  the  ladle  to  show  us  that  there  were  pieces 
of  meat  in  it,  and  also  spoke  of  it  as  excellent  soup.  Later 
"on,  on  remarking  to  the  assistant  matron  that  it  was 
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really  the  day  for  Irish  stew,  she  answered  that  that  was  >  .  ' 
their  Irish  stew.  ] 

"  In  a  smaller  workhouse  there  was  one  trained  nurse  y 
for  day  duty  in  all  the  wards.    The  men's  wards  had  a  | 
different  staircase  from  the  women's  wards.    At  night 
'  a  respectable  person  '  from  the  neighbourhood  took  , 
charge  of  all  the  wards.    There  was  an  epileptic  man 
about  forty  years  of  age  in  bed  in  the  old  men's  ward. 
He  was  a  powerfully  built  man  and  my  attention  was  j ' 

dra\vn  to  him  by  the  fact  that  he  was  evidently  out  of 
his  mind.  The  master  of  the  workhouse  said  they  had 
nowhere  else  to  put  him.  This  was  some  years  ago  ; 
another  provision  may  have  been  made  by  now. 

"In  the  same  workhouse  the  men  still  sleep  in  their 
day  shirts.  The  children  too  young  to  go  to  school  are 
still  in  the  charge  of  elderly  paupers.  One  child  then 
had  a  very  bad  cold  in  his  head  but  had  no  handkerchief. 
Two  very  young  children  were  in  charge  of  an  old  woman 
walking  solemnly  round  a  square  of  grass  when  they  j 
ought  to  have  been  playing  and  running  about, 

"  There  was  a  room  called  the  nursery,  furnished  with 
a  rocking  horse,  three  stools  and  a' cradle.  The  door 
stood  open  to  the  outside  air  and  there  was  a  large  fire 
burning  ;  two  old  women  occupied  two  of  the  stools 
and  the  boy  with  a  cold  sat  on  the  third.  The  baby  in 
the  cradle  cried,  and  one  old  woman  tried  to  take  it  up 
but  was  unable  to  do  so.  I  understand  that  these  arrange- 
ments for  the  care  of  the  children  are  still  maintained." 

"  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  Women  Inspectors  Letter  55.  e 
of  Workhouses  were  necessary  as  well  as  men  for  questions 
of  clothing,  food,  sanitary  arrang«meHts  for  women  and 
children,  etc., 

"  {d)  We  women  guardians  .  .  .  had  some  differences 
of  opinion  with  the  matron  about '  lying-in  arrangements  ' 
and  would  have  been  thankful  for  a  woman  inspector  to 
whom  we  might  appeal.  ...  ^ 

"  (e)  I  feel  strongly  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  .  . 

have  a  woman  inspector  for  children  boarded  within  the 
union  ....  About  three  years  ago  I  went  for  the  first 
time  to  the  .  .  .  home  at  ...  to  which  some  of  the 
.  .  .  children  are  sent.  I  feel  sure  that  a  Woman  Inspector 
would  have  been  very  useful  there.  Ophthalmia  and 
ringworm  were  often  had  and  none  of  the  simplest 
precautions  were  taken  until  the  Local  Government 
Board  doctor  insisted  on  them. 

"  Bathing  was  done  wholesale ;  boys  slept  two  or  three 
in  a  bed  and  so  on. 

"  (/)  Young  mothers  should  have  more  instruction  Letter  60  (ii] 
than  now  given  in  bathing,  feeding  and  general  care  of 
their  infants  .... 

"  I  think  also  that  more  attention  skonld  be  paid  to 
the  food  given  to  aged  persons  without  teeth,  as  they  are 
unable  to  masticate  much  food  that  other  inmates  might 
enjoy." 

"  I  have  been  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  at  .  .  .  for  eight  Letter  82, 
and  a  half  years  ....  I  am  certainly  in  favour  of 
Women  Inspectors  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law 
Unions  .... 

"  I  think  the  bathing  in  our  Infirmary  of  the  old  and 
infirm  on  their  admission  should  be  looked  into.  This  is 
done  by  young  nurses  (at  infirmary,  not  workhouse)  who, 
in  my  opinion,  are  not  always  competent  and  sympathetic. 
I  have  seen  the  poor  things  brought  back  to  the  wards 
with  their  heads  still  very  wet  and  they  themselves  very 
cold. 

"  Also  I  think  the  clothing  should  be  examined,  and 
I  consider  all  pauper  women  (young  women  especially) 
admitted  to  the  workhouse  should  be  made  to  wear 
drawers.    This  is  not  usual  at  .  .  .  ." 

"  In  every  department  of  the  workhouse,  I  consider  Letter  85. 
the  services  of  a  Woman  Inspector  would  be  invaluable. 
.  .  .  The  employment  or  rather  non-employment  of  the 
quarantine  children  in  the  workhouse  is  very  deplorable, 
and  of  children  suffering  from  ringworm,  who  are  often 
detained  for  weeks  at  the  workhouse  without  instruction 
or  occupation  of  any  kind  .... 

"  (e)  I  am  a  mernber  of  both  a  '  within  '  and  '  beyond  ' 
union  boarding-out  committee,  and  consider  that  beyond 
union  children  are  better  cared  for  because  they  have  a 
paid  Woman  Inspector." 
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"  Inspectors  of  Workhouses. — The  work  indicated  under 
this  heading  is  most  important,  and,  sad  to  say,  is  at 
present  very  much  neglected  .... 

"  The  employment  and  the  method  of  spending  the 
leisure  time  of  persons  awaiting  entrance  to  the  Ijing-in 
wards,  and  arrangements  for  occupying  the  time  of 
children  too  young  to  attend  school,  are  points  that  are 
very  much  neglected.  Whatever  regulations  the  guardians 
may  make,  they  are  not  always  at  hand  to  see  them 
carried  out,  and  the  old  spirit  of  officialdom,  which  first 
of  all  makes  sure  that  a  pauper  shall  exist  with  the 
minimum  of  trouble  to  all  concerned,  is  still  too  much  in 
evidence.  Therefore  even  young  girls  awaiting  confine- 
ment are  often  put  where  there  is  work  to  do  (whether 
in  bad  company  or  not),  and  the  remark  is  often  made 
that  '  it  should  not  be  made  too  easy  '  for  the  poor 
creatures.  Little  children,  too,  are  often  allowed  to  lead 
monotonous,  aimless  lives,  entirely  without  interest, 
until  their  minds,  instead  of  awakening  to  new  interests, 
become  vacant. 

"  A  proper  caretaker  may  be  appointed,  but  the  matron 
finds  her  useful  at  sewing  and  other  work,  and  the  children 
are  left  to  themselves.  .  .  ." 

"  Many  years  ago  I  was  inspecting  the  Workhouse  and 
asked  where  the  girls'  nightdresses  were.  I  was  told 
they  slept  in  what  they  wore  in  the  daytime.  I,  of 
course,  immediately  altered  this." 

"  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  more 
Women  Inspectors  of  Workhouses.  At  .  .  .  until  the 
advent  of  the  lady  guardians  the  female  inmates  wore 
the  same  cotton  dresses  winter  and  summer.  They  had 
no  extra  clothes,  and  the  old  women  suffered  severely 
from  cold.  The  infants  of  twelve  months  and  there- 
abouts have  their  feet  compressed  into  tight  laced-up 
boots,  over  very  thick  socks,  doubled  under  the  feet 
to  make  them  fit  into  the  boots.  The  young  children 
have  very  heavy  boots  and  unsuitable  clothes.  No 
nightdresses  have  been  provided. 

"  There  has  been  no  careful  separation  of  the  young 
girls  of  twelve  and  fourteen  and  the  young  women  of 
immoral  character,  both  being  allowed  to  sleep  in  the 
same  dormitory. 

"  Until  the  lady  guardians  were  elected  there  was  no 
bath  in  the  women's  casual  ward,  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments were  very  deficient,  and  no  female  officer  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  casuals. 

"  The  children  in  the  workhous  e  were  greatly  neglected. 
We  have  frequently  found  solitary  children  kept  home 
from  school  in  a  large  bare  room  without  any  toj^s  or 
books,  spending  practically  whole  daj^s  in  solitary  con- 
finement. This  has  been  when  colds,  toothache  or  ear- 
ache has  been  the  cause  of  detention.  ...  It  was  the 
custom  at  ...  to  employ  inmates  to  take  charge  of 
the  nursery,  often  imbecile  old  women  or  weak-minded 
girls.  They  neglected  and  teased  the  children  continually. 
Infants  are  often  sadly  neglected,  allowed  to  become 
almost  raw  through  lack  of  attention  to  their  napkins.  .  .  . 

"  There  is  no  particular  attention  paid  to  the  needs  of 
young  mothers  ;  too  often  they  are  worked  far  too  hard 
right  up  to  the  time  of  their  confine rnent  and  too  soon 
afterwards.  In  the  case  of  a  healthy  mother  able  to 
feed  her  own  baby,  she  had  left  it  from  seven  in  the 
morning  until  haK-past  twelve  because  she  said  she  had 
no  time  to  go  to  her  baby.  It  was  only  six  months 
old.  .  .  . 

"  We  find  that  .  .  .  the  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector  is  very  good  in  seeing  to  the  women  and  children, 
but  he  has  no  power  to  make  a  Board  of  Guardians  alter 
their  ways.  He  has  been  of  great  help  to  us  in  getting 
a  paid  caretaker  for  the  children." 

"  Women  are  greatly  needed  to  inspect  the  workhouse. 

"  Complaints  have  more  than  once  reached  me  from 
female  inmates  that  they  have  not  been  supplied  with 
drawers. 

"The  men  have  no  night-shirts,  they  sleep  in  their 
day  shirts  which  are  clean  once  a  fortnight. 

"The  infants'  dresses  often  have  very  low  necks  and 
short  sleeves. 

"  The  women's  underclothing  is  of  calico  and  they 
often  complain  of  cold. 


"  The  children  are  in  charge  of  elderly  paupers.  There 
is  no  one  able  to  take  them  out  except  occasionally,  and 
until  lately  there  was  no  perambulator  and  so  they  could  ^ 
not  go  out  at  all.  ,.■ 

"  One  spoon  goes  the  round  of  all  the  babies  in  ad- 
ministering medicine. 

"  According  to  the  dietary  no  pudding  is  given  to  the 
children  excepting  on  one  day  in  the  week,  when  it  forms 
the  whole  dinner.  There  is  no  jam  or  oake  at  all  in  the 
dietary. 

"  Little  bo}^  from  the  age  of  four  or  five  are  by  night 
and  day  in  the  charge  of  an  elderly  male  pauper. 

"  At  night  time  there  is  one  untrained  woman  in  charge 
of  both  male  and  female  infirmaries  {i.e.  about  sixty-five 
beds).  There  is  a  considerable  way  to  go  irom  the  female 
to  the  male  infirmary.  She  also  has  charge  of  the  lying- 
in  ward. 

"  There  is  no  isolation  ward  for  cases  of  consumption 
or  cancer. 

"  There  is  no  day-room  for  maternity  cases,  and  women 
who  have  been  confined  have  to  share  a  room  with  women 
in  labour. 

"  There  is  only  one  nurse  for  the  whole  infirmary, 
which  has  over  sixty  beds  ;   she  is  assisted  by  paupers. 

"  Young  women  who  are  waiting  to  be  confined  and 
women  of  bad  character  mix  freely  with  the  other  women, 
including  the  feeble-minded  girls.  Their  leisure  time 
is  spent  in  conversation.  Tliis  includes  the  whole  of 
Sunday  with  the  exception  of  two  services. 

"  Women  Casuals  are  received  by  the  male  porter  at 
the  gate,  he  sends  for  the  tramp  attendant.  She  does 
not  sleep  in  the  Tramp  Ward,  which  is  at  the  gate  close  to 
the  porter's  house.  He  is  an  unmarried  man.  The 
Raceiving  Ward  for  women  is  also  at  the  gate,  close  to 
his  quarters,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  there  is 
one  woman  alone  in  the  Receiving  Ward  or  Tramp  Ward 
at  night." 

"  I  am  quite  and  strongly  in  favour  of  the  appoint-  Letter  110. 
ment   of   more  women   as  Relieving  Officers  and  In- 
spectors. .  .  . 

"  The  most  old-fashioned  ideas  as  regards  women's 
underclothing  are  still  in  force  and  have  never  been 
altered,  so  that  women  going  in  are  obliged  to  give  up 
wearing  a  most  generally  worn  garment  they  are  used 
to  wearing,  to  their  groat  and  real  discomfort.  ..." 

"Inspectors  of  Workhouses. — There  is  to  my  mind  no  ^  .irr 
question  as  to  the  advantage  of  having  Women  Inspectors  ^ 
of  Workhouses  under  each  heading  (a  to  m).    The  women 
guardians  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  special  training 
necessary  for  going  into  all  these  matters — though  they 
can  do  something  if  they  will.  .  .  ." 

"  The  arrangements  for  the  inmates'  personal  washing  j  ^^^^j. 
are  still  xinsatisfactory,  and  the  arrangements  for  children 
and  their  clothing  even  more  so  .  .  ." 

"  Inspectors  of  Workhouses  to  inspect 

"  (a)  Absolutely  necessary,  because  the  temptation 
is  to  '  keep  down  the  washing.'  Our  women  inmates 
were  denied  drawers  on  admittance  until  one  or  two  of  us 
came  on  the  Board  and  insisted  upon  these  garments 
being  provided  for  inmates  who  were  self-respecting 
enough  to  wear  them. 

"  In  our  Scattered  Homes  we  make  our  girls  not  only 
wear  combinations  but  closed  divided  skirts  also.  Much 
evil  can  be  laid  to  the  non-wearing  of  such  decent  gar- 
ments. 


Letter  120. 


"We  also  make  our  boys  at  the  Scattered  Homes  wear 
night-shirts.  At  many  homes  they  get  into  bed  with  the 
filthy  sleeves  they  have  worked  and  played  in. 

"  I  don't  understand  infants'  clothing,  and  as  a  guar- 
dian I  should  be  thankful  for  independent  superinten- 
dence on  this  point  at  our  workhouse,  etc.  The  Board 
and  the  officers  are  too  ready  to  go  on  '  as  before.' 

"  (6)  The  youjig  women  at  our  homes  once  or  twice 
complained  that  they  were  locked  in,  could  not  get  to 
w.c.  The  officers  denied  this,  I  was  never  quite  satisfied 
on  this  point,  and  if  I  knew  a  Women  Inspector  were 
available,  I  should  gladly  make  much  use  of  her.  With 
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only  Men  Inspectors  we  women  guardians  are  handi- 
capped. 

"  (c)  Just  the  sort  of  thing  a  women  guardian  gives 
offence  in,  if  she  request  an  opportunity  of  being  satisfied 
here.  To  know  that  a  Woman  Inspector  was  satisfied 
would  be  an  enormous  relief  to  the  .  .  .  women  guardians  . 
I  have  received  complaints  from  old  women,  but  feel 
powerless  to  test  the  matter.  '  Interfering  '  would  be 
expected  from  an  Inspector,  not  from  a  guardian. 

"  (d)  Vast  improvement  here  since  one  or  two  of  us 
came  on  the  Board,  and  further  improvements  impending. 
But  it  would  always  be  necessary  for  the  best  of  nurses 
to  be  liable  to  inspection. 

"  You  do  not  mention  Lock  Wards.  This  is  where  a 
Woman  Inspector  has  been  needed.  A  number  of  sweet 
little  children  with  ringworm  locked  up  with  the  lowest  of 
the  low.  Cruel  !  Wo  women  guardians  stopped  this, 
but  we  greatly  needed  a  Woman  Inspector  at  our  back.  .  . 

"  (?)  With  us  the  dietaries  for  nursing  mothers  is 
decided  by  the  medical  officer.  But  the  preparation  of 
the  food  needs  strict  supervision.  I  found  the  milk  kept 
imcovered  close  to  cheese,  etc.  This  has  been  altered, 
but  an  Inspector  would  have  marked  it  long  ago. 

"  (h)  I  would  gladly  welcome  advice  on  this  point,  and 
I  cannot  find  that  the  other  women  guardians  are  particu- 
larly strong  on  it,  A  mother  guardian  has  just  joined  the 
Board,  and  I  hope  much  from  her,  but  what  I  say  of  the 
apparent  ignorance  of  our  guardians  only  points  to  the 
need  of  Women  Inspectors.  .  .  . 

"  {k)  Yes,  because  many  of  these  cases  are  at  such 
great  distance  we  have  neither  time  nor  money  to  visit, 
and  we  should  be  thankful  to  know  the  homes  were  in- 
spected by  a  competent  person. 

"  {I)  Yes,  even  where  the  children  are  regularly  visited 
by  guardians. 

"  (m)  Especially  with  a  view  to  the  efficient  training 
of  girls  to  earn  livelihood.  Doing  the  work  of  the  Institu- 
tion is  not  necessarily  the  needful  training  nor  the  most 
suitable  for  a  girl.  A  boy  may  choose  his  line  of  work,  a 
girl  must  scrub  and  sew  just  on  Institution  lines." 

"  I  should  like  to  give  my  strong  opinion  on  Section  II 
(2),  viz.,theneedfor  Women  Inspectorsof  Children  boarded 
out  within  the  Union.  I  have  been  a  guardian  of  the  .  .  . 
union  for  the  past  twelve  years.  I  have  felt  this  need 
constantly.  The  children  boarded  out  within  the  union 
are  in  the  worst  position  of  any  under  the  care  of  the 
guardians.  I  have  known  cases  of  over-crowding,  of 
doubtful  moral  surroundings,  of  insanitary  and  dirty 
houses,  of  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  control  and  dis- 
cipline, of  insufficient  means  of  subsistence — all  allowed 
because  the  children  were  boarded  out  generally  with 
relatives,  and  it  was  thought  hard  or  unkind  to  move  them. 
No  man,  however  careful,  can  make  the  examination 
needed  to  ensure  the  proper  physical  care  of  young 
children,  especially  girls.  And  the  guardians  do  not  like 
to  make  themselves  unpopular  by  removing  children  from 
relatives  or  friends,  who  are  living  near  to  themselves. 
An  Inspector's  outside  opinion  would  help  them  much 
in  this." 

"  I  think  it  most  desirable  that  women  should  be 
appointed  as  Poor  Law  Inspectors. 

"  As  regards  the  feeding  of  the  young  children  in  the 
workhouse  who  are  old  enough  to  require  more  than 
milk.  Until  our  present  matron  came  here  some  two  years 
ago,  such  children  were  just  on  the  ordinary  able-bodied 
women's  diet. 

"  As  to  clothing,  the  able-bodied  women  had  no  proper 
night-dresses  and  none  of  the  women  were  allowed  drawers, 
which  was  a  considerable  hardship  to  those  women  who 
had  been  used  to  wear  them  before  coming  into  the  House. 
The  conveniences  for  washing  the  women  were  not  suffi- 


cient, and  the  arrangements  and  rules  for  bathing  the 
children  were  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Since  this 
present  matron  has  come,  I  believe  there  is  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  any  of  the  above  matters,  but  a  Woman 
Inspector  would  probably  have  brought  in  the  necessary 
improvements  far  earlier." 

"  The  Men  Inspectors  are  unable  to  do  any  of  this  Letter  128(ii' 
detailed  inspection.  ... 

"(7)  Should  be  specially  emphasised,  as  the  present 
distinction  between  in  and  out  boarding-out  is  absurd. 
Both  equally  need  inspection. 

"  (a)  I  should  like  to  point  out  shoes  need  special 
inquiry.  In  a  country  workhouse  I  know  leather  boots 
were  provided  for  infants  when  short-coated ;  and  no 
slippers,  only  the  thickest  leather  boots  for  the  use  of  the 
infirmary  inmates.  This  is  changed  now  in  that  work- 
house. 

"  Also  the  case  of  inmates'  own  clothing  needs  inspec-  Letter  146. 
tion.    There  may  be  no  proper  place  or  way  of  putting 
this  away.    Things  may  be  lost,  and  altogether  this  (if 
not  seen  to)  may  be  most  careless." 

"  There  are  200  beds  here,  and  the  present  number 
occupied  is  110.  The  arrangements  for  washing  are  quite 
inadequate,  and  consist  of  two  small  basins  in  the  passage 
leading  to  the  water-closets  ;  there  is  hot  and  cold  water 
laid  on.  There  is  a  good  bathroom  upstairs  with  two 
baths  ;  the  women  bathe  once  a  month  and  are  encouraged 
to  bathe  oftener.  The  water  is  changed  as  frequently  as 
possible,  although  sometimes  when  there  is  not  enough 
hot  water  two  women  use  the  same." 


I 
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"  Where  there  are  no  women  on  a  Board  a  Female  In-  Letter  154, 
spector  is  specially  needed. 

"  Female  lunatics  in  asylums  are  visited  by  women 
guardians  ;  but  here  we  feel  there  is  great  need  for  Female 
Inspectors  to  look  into  the  methods  of  bathing,  changes  of 
under-clothing,  provision  of  the  necessary  articles  for  the 
special  needs  of  women,  and  to  inspect  the  beds. 

"  These  girls  are  visited  annually  by  a.  guardian,  and 
hore  a  Female  Inspector  with  special  knowledge  and 
training  would  be  most  valuable. 

"  Such  children  are  visited  by  the  Boarding-out  Com- 
mittee of  ladies,  approved  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  their  examination  of  the  children  and  homes 
is  often  not  at  all  thorough,  as  that  of  a  trained  Woman 
Inspector  should  be. 

"  The  porter,  assistant  porter  and  porter's  wife  admit, 
and  the  latter  looks  after  the  women  being  bathed  and 
passed  on  to  the  House  from  the  Receiving  Ward.  The 
casuals  are  bathed  in  their  own  department  under  the 
surveillance  of  a  woman  pauper.  .  .  ." 

"  We  desire  above  all  to  urge  the  need  for  Women  Work-  Letter 
house  Inspectors.  At  present  any  suggestion  for  improve- 
ment in  small  details,  regarding  the  inmates,  comes 
usually  from  conversation  between  the  women  guardians 
and  the  matron  ;  and  unless  there  is  a  cordial  feeling 
between  the  two,  the  suggestions  may  remain  for  ever 
unadopted.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  remedy  abuses 
or  adopt  reforms,  as  the  inmates  and  officers  alike  fear 
to  report.  An  Inspector  can  ask  questions  and  demand 
answers,  while  guardians  have  to  work  more  or  less  in  the 
dark,  and  yet  with  endless  tack  and  caution. 

"...  We  had  not  thought  of  paper  in  the  water 
closet,  but  the  matron  says  she  will  in  future  provide 
squares  of  newspaper. 

"...  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Local  Government 
Board's  order  that  the  mothers  may  nurse  their  babies  for 
two  years  to  be  unwise  ;  this  detail  is  under  the  control 
of  the  resident  workhouse  doctor,  who  interferes  when 
necessary.  We  should  like  to  have  an  attendant  to  look 
after  the  babies  (sixteen)  when  the  mothers  are  at  work 
in  the  laundry  or  elsewhere ;  at  present  old  women  are 
employed  in  this  work,  which  is  hard  on  them  and  unfair 
to  the  children." 
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SUMMAEY  OF   ANSWERS   RECBI\T:D   BY  THE  WoMEN's   LoCAL  GOVERNMENT  SOCIETY  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  NEED 
FOR   MANY   MORE   WoMEN   ReLIEVINQ   OFFICERS   AND  INSPECTORS. 


Letters  have  been  received  from  150  unions. 

Of  these  letters  141  are  from  Women  Guardians,  three 
from  other  women  who  have  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  fifty  are  from  men  engaged  in  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law. 

Nine  Boards  with  no  women  members  ordered  the 
letter  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Eight  women  and  eleven  men  disapproved  the  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  Women  Relieving  Officers,  and  four 
women  and  eight  men  disapproved  the  suggestions  in 
regard  to  Women  Inspectors. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  on  what  points  guardians 
feel  strongly,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  persons 
expressing  opinions. 

Replies  received  from  Women  Guardians  in  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  Women  as  Relieving  Officers 
and  as  Inspectors  of  Workhouses. 


Relieving 
Officers. 

Inspectors  of 
Workhouses. 

^^^^■'^"^^^l^  lSth  Reservation 

101 
18 

117 
3 

Against  

8 

4 

No  opinion  expressed 

14 

17 

Totals 

141 

141 

Replies  received  from  Men  (Chairmen  and  Clerks  of 
Boards  of  Guardians)  engaged  in  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  regard  to  the  ajjpointment  of 
Women  as  Relieving  Officers  and  as  Inspectors  of 
Workhouses. 

Relieving 
Officers. 

Inspectors  of 
Workhouses. 

3 
4 

2 
2 

Against  

11 

8 

Ko  opinion    -      -      -  - 

32 

38 

Totals  - 

50 

50 

Table  showing  the  Points  Specially  Emphasised  in  the 
Replies  received  from  Women  Guardians  in  respect 
to  Women  as  Relieving  Officers. 


Favourable. 

Against. 

Entirely. 

With  Reservations. 

a. 

38 

3 

2 

b. 

26 

3 

2 

c. 

31 

1 

d. 

24 

6 

e. 

23 

3 

/■ 

20 

1 

2 

0- 

43 

1 

3 

Table  showing  the  Points  Specially  Emphasised  in  the 
Replies  received  from  Women  Guardians  in  respect 
to  Women  as  Inspectors  of  Workhouses. 


Favourable. 

Against. 

Entirely. 

With  Reservations. 

a. 

39 

h. 

17 

1 

c. 

20 

d. 

16 

e. 

16 

/■ 

18 

14 

h. 

22 

i. 

15 

J- 

22 

k. 

16 

1 

2 

I. 

23 

1 

m. 

19 
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PART    IV— ENGLISH  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVI. 


COPY  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  ADMIRALTY  AND  WAR  OFFICE  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  GREATER  REGULARISATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  WORK. 


68,  Victoria  Street, 

Westminster,  S.W. 
May  10th,  1907. 
Sir, — My  Commission,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware, 
are  engaged  on  an  enquiry  which  embraces  inter  alia  the 
subject  of  distress  due  to  unemplojnnent  and  the  remedies 
which  have  been  or  may  be  applied  in  mitigation  of  such 
distress. 

Among  such  remedies  there  has  been  suggested  to  the 
Commission  the  possibility  of  a  greater  regularisation  of 
Government  work  with  a  view  to  discouraging  irregular 
or  casual  labour  ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  it  is  amongst  the  casual  labourer  class  that 
distress  due  to  unemployment  is  most  frequently  to  be 
found. 

The  Commission  are  aware  of  the  administrative  diffi- 
culties attending  a  proposal  of  this  kind,  but  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  kind  of  suggestions  and  criticisms  which  are 
made,  I  am  desired  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  to  forward  for  the  confidential 
information  of  the  Admiralty,  the  enclosed  extract 
from  a  Report  made  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Pringle,  who  were  appointed  to  make  a 
preliminary  Report  to  the  Commission  on  the  subject  of 
unemployment. 

In  the  circumstances  I  am  desired  to  ask  whether  the 
Admiralty  will  be  good  enough  to  cause  the  Commission 
to  be  supplied  with  a  Memorandum  showing,  if  possible, 
over  a  period  of  years,  to  what  extent  the  work  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty,  either  in  Government  deck- 
yards,  etc.,  or  by  contractors,  is  irregular  in  amount,  either 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year  or  in  different  years. 
The  Commission  would  also  be  glad  to  know  to  what 


extent  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Admi  alty,  bo 
possible  to  regularise  such  work  with  a  view  to  provi- 
ding constant  work  for  a  regular  number  of  men,  and 
so  obviating  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  casual  labour 
by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  State. 

The  Commission  would  suggest  whether  a  good  test  of 
the  irregularity  of  Government  work  would  not  be  afforded 
as  regards  Government  dockyards,  etc.,  by  a  Return  of 
the  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  men  employed  at 
different  periods ;  and  as  regards  contract  work,  by  a 
Return  showing  for  a  series  of  years  the  dates,  periods, 
and  amounts  of  the  contracts  given  out.  The  Commis- 
sion are,  however,  sensible  of  the  complexity  of  the 
subject,  and  I  am  to  say  that  they  desire  to  leave  the 
whole  scope  of  the  Memorandum  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Admiralty,  with  the  explanation  that  the  Commission 
would  not  have  ventured  to  trouble  them  in  the 
matter  had  they  not  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
national  importance  of  discouraging,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  resort  to  casual  labour,  both  by  individuals  and  the 
State. 

In  conclusion  I  am  to  say  that  if  it  should  be  considered 
necessary,  the  Commission  will  be  happy  to  hear  orally  in 
the  autumn  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty 
in  support  of  any  Memorandum  which  may  be  sent  in, 
but  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  the  Commission  if  such 
Memorandum  itself  could  be  received  by  them,  not  later 
than  the  end  of  July  next. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  R.  G.  Duff. 
The  Secretary,  Secretary, 
The  Admiralty. 
{A  similar  letter,  mutatis  mutandis,  was  addressed  to 
the  War  Office.) 


1.    REPLY  FROM  ADMIRALTY. 


Admiralty,  S.W. 

October,  4th,  1907. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  May  10th  last,  con- 
cerning the  regularisation  of  Government  work,  I  am 
commanded  by  My  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
to  acquaint  you  for  the  information  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Poor  Law  and  Relief  of  Distress  that 
this  question  has  been  very  carefully  examined,  and  it 
is  considered  that  the  present  system  of  distribution  of 
admiralty  work  is  not  antagonistic  to  uniformity  of 
employment. 

There  are,  unquestionably,  many  cases  in  which  demands 
for  manufactured  material  must  be  met  as  they  arise, 
but  My  Lords  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  importance  of 
expending  the  funds  at  their  disposrJ  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  i:)romote  continuity  of  employment,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  within  their  power  to  do  so  without  jeopardising 
the  interests  of  the  Naval  service. 

My  Lords  have  considered  the  question  of  furnishing 
a  return  of  contract  work,  but  on  account  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  whole  question  and  of  the  diverse  nature 
of  the  work  involved,  they  are  satisfied  that  no  statement 
could  be  prepared  which  would  convey  a  correct  impression 
of  the  effect  upon  the  labour  market  from  time  to  time 
of  orders  given  by  the  Admiralty  to  private  contractors. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  labour  within 


His  Majesty's,  dockyards,  I  am  to  forward  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Royal  Commission  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  entries  and  discharges  of  men  at  the  various 
yards,  quarter  by  quarter,  from  June  28th,  1902,  to 
March  30th,  1907.  With  respect  to  these  men.  My  Loids, 
have  always  exercised  the  greatest  care  to  ensure  that 
there  shall  be  as  little  fluctuation  in  the  numbers  em- 
ployed as  consistency  with  other  public  interests  will 
permit. 

I  am  to  add  that  casual  labour  is  but  little  resorted  to 
in  the  dockyards,  and  for  the  most  part  only  for  the 
unloading  of  coal  and  other  stores  and  similar  inter- 
mittent duties.  Very  little  casual  labour  is  employed 
upon  the  work  performed  for  the  Admiralty  by  contract 
ia  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  the  execution  of  these 
contracts  entails  for  the  most  part  the  emplojanent  of 
skilled  labour. 

In  conclusion,  My  Lords,  do  not  consider  that  the 
amount  of  casual  labour  employed  for  naval  purposes 
is  sufficient  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  in  limiting  the 
distress  due  to  unemployment. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  I.  Thomas. 
The  Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress, 

68,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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ENCLOSURE  WITH  LETTER  FROM  ADMIRALTY. 


STATE.MENT  showing  the  Entries  and  Discharges  of  Men  on  the  Undermentioned  Dates 
(Men  for  Temporary  Service  shown  in  Heavy  Figures). 


AVeek  ended 

Ports- 
mouth. 

Devonport. 

Chatham. 

Sheerness. 

Pembroke. 

West  India 
Docks. 

Haul- 
bowline. 

Total. 

ENTRIES. 


June  28tb,  1902  - 

4 

62 

55 

6 

5 

2 

5 

139 

Sept.  27th,  1902  - 

11 

57 

99 

9 

1 

2 

13 

1.92 

Dec.  27th,  1902  - 

9 

117 

81 

1 

203 

March  28th,  1903  - 

8 

12 

11 

2 

33 

June  27th,  190.3  - 

2 

17 

1 

2 

22 

Sept.  2(jth,  1903  - 

5 

9 

2 

7 

1 

1 

25 

Dec.  2Gth,  1903  - 

19 

8 

3 

30 

March  26th,  1904  - 

16 

1 

5 

3 

3 

1 

29 

6 

6 

June  25th,  1904  - 

5 

10 

12 

12 

1 

4 

44 

Sept.  24th,  1904  - 

9 

4 

8 

7 

2 

30 

Dec.  31st,  1904  - 

79 

107 

1 

22 

216 

225 

12 

7 

19 

263 

March  25th,  1905  - 

1 

9 
9 

5 

3 

1 

1 

20 

9 

June  24th,  1905  - 

10 

2 

7 

1 

1 

21 

Sept.  .30th,  1905  - 

7 

2 

1 

2 

12 

Dec.  30th,  1905  - 

8 

1 

1 

10 

50 

50 

March  31st,  190G  - 

4 

2 
28 

12 

1 

19 
28 

June  30th,  1906  - 

3 

3 

4 

2 

12 

Sept.  29th,  1906  - 

7 

26 

1 

1 

1 

36 

Dec.  29th,  1906  - 

14 

9 

1 

18 

42 

33 

33 

:March  30th,  1907  - 

19 

5 

9 

1 

34 

DISCHARGES. 


June  28th,  1902  - 

15 

59 

48 

4 

5 

131 

Sept.  27th,  1902  - 

14 

13 

19 

3 

2 

51 

Dec.  27th,  1902  - 

11 

4 

15 

1 

1 

1 

1 

34 

:March  28tli,  1903  - 

18 

11 

39 

8 

1 

1 

4 

82 

June  27th,  1903  - 

30 

8 

8 

5 

1 

1 

2 

55 

Sept.  26  th,  1903  - 

10 

6 

13 

6 

2 

I 

38 

Dec.  26th,  1903  - 

14 

4 

1"> 

3 

2 

38 

3  larch  26th,  1904  - 

22 

7 

16 

6 

3 

1 

12 

67 

50 

50 

June  25th,  1904  - 

10 

7 

9 

2 

3 

1 

32 

Sept.  24th,  1904  - 

8 

13 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

35 

23 

28 

Dec.  31st,  1904  - 
March  25th,  1905  - 

8 

8 

10 

4 

3 

1 

34 

1 

8 

47 

5 

1 

1 

2 

65 

33 

33 

June  24th,  1905  - 

69 
30 

81 

81 

21 

24 

276 
30 

Sept.  30th,  1905  - 

74 

49 

83 

37 

21 

1 

265 

Dec.  30th,  1905  - 

6 

6 

12 

5 

1 

30 

37 

37 

March  31st,  1906  - 

12 

7 

15 

2 

2 

38 

123 

1 

129 

253 

June  30th,  1906  - 

12 

15 

12 

6 

17 

2 

64 

Sept.  29th,  1906  - 

15 

14 

7 

4 

5 

2 

47 

Dec.  29th,  1906  - 

13 

6 

25 

1 

3 

1 

49 

March  30th,  1907  - 

3 

5 

5 

1 

1 

2 

16 
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APPENDIX  No.  l.XX.XVl.— Continued. 


2.  REPLY  FROM  WAR  OFFICE. 


70/  General  Number  2259  (C.  3). 

War  Office, 

London,  S.W. 

October  28th,  1907. 

SiK, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  May  10th  and 
subsequent  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  regularising 
Government  work,  I  am  commanded  by  the  Army  Council 
to  forward,  for  the  information  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission, twenty-six  statements  showing  the  numbers  of 
operatives  in  direct  War  Department  employment  and 
some  of  the  more  important  orders  placed  with  the  general 
trade  of  the  country  during  the  past  few  years.  A  brief 
memorandum  is  also  enclosed  in  explanation  of  the 
statements. 

The  Army  Council  are  aware  that  an  even  course  of 
purchase  is  both  beneficial  to  trade  at  large  and  should,  as 
a  rule,  conduce  to  the  economical  and  satisfactory  supply 
of  the  Army,  and  it  is  their  constant  endeavour  to  avoid 
intermittent  ordering  to  the  utmost  extent. 

The  paramount  consideration  -with  them,  however, 
must  be  the  prompt  and  effective  equipment  of  the  Army 
as  a  perfect  fighting  machine,  prepared  to  strike  at  all 
times  and  at  all  points,  with  every  advantage  of  armament 
and  materiel  which  the  latest  developments  of  science  and 
human  ingenuity  can  confer. 

It  is  constantly  necessary  to  meet  some  new  condition 
of  poHcy,  to  provide  for  some  new  service,  to  cope  with 
changing  chmatic  and  local  conditions,  to  introduce  some 
new  store,  or  to  discard  one  which  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  almost  immutable.  All  these  things  must 
necessarily  affect  the  even  tenour  of  supply,  with  the 
result  that  it  often  appears  spasmodic  and  erratic  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  conditions  by  which  it  is  governed. 

Such  conditions  must  always  involve  some  dislocation 
of  the  industries  affected  by  the  supply,  both  as  regards 
personnel  and  locality,  and  during  the  past  few  j-ears  the 


disturbance  has  been  especially  notable  owing  to  the 
contraction  after  the  war  and  the  completion  of  large 
stocks  of  war  reserves.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  immediate 
future  the  orders  placed  with  the  trade,  even  if  reduced  to 
peace  requirements,  may  be  marked  by  greater  stability  ; 
while  in  the  War  Department  estabhshments  themselves 
a  new  principle  has  been  laid  down,  as  explained  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August 
15th  last,  which  is  expected  to  result  in  constant  employ- 
ment in  time  of  peace  to  a  fixed  minimum  number  of 
employes,  and  to  obviate  the  violent  fluctuations  which 
have  sometimes  occurred  in  the  past. 

The  Army  Council  are  glad  to  have  seen  the  extracts 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  send  from  the  Report 
made  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Pringle.  They  think  it  right  to  repeat  in  this  connection 
that  after  a  long  and  costly  war  the  process  of  contraction 
to  normal  peace  conditions  necessarily  follows  and  pro- 
duces a  period  of  ■w  hat  appear  by  comparison  with  the  past 
to  be  "  lean  years,"  and  also  to  point  out  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  principle  of  competitive  tender  must  frequently 
involve  the  transfer  of  work  from  one  district  to  another. 
Nor  are  they  altogether  convinced  of  the  strict  accuracy 
of  certain  statements  as  to  the  type  of  work  employed 
upon  Army  orders  contained  in  a  recent  pubhca- 
t'.on,  quoted  -wdtliout  reservation  .by  the  writers  of  the 
Report. 

Should  the  Commission  desire  further  information  the 
Army  Council  will  be  happy  to  supply  it  either  in  writing 
or  orally. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  ol>edient  servant, 

R.  H.  Brade. 

The  Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress, 

Scotland  House,  Victoria  Embankment, 
Westminster,  S.W. 


MEMORANDUM  ENCLOSED  IN  LETTER  FROM  WAR  OFFICE. 


The  accompanying  tables  have  been  drawn  up  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  the  Poor  Law  Commission  for 
information  as  to  the  amount  of  laboiu:  directly  employed 
by  the  War  Department  and  the  orders  placed  with  the 
trade  during  the  past  few  years. 

Tables  "  A,"  "  A  (1),"  and  "  B,"  show  the  numbers 
directly  employed  in  manufacturing  and  other  estabhsh- 
ments from  April,  1903,  to  March,  1907  ;  and  Tables  "  C." 
to  "  Y."  show  some  of  the  more  important  orders  placed 
during  the  same  period. 

The  annual  piu"chases  are  classified  in  the  tables  accord- 
ing to  the  dates  on  which  the  orders  were  placed,  but  as 
the  periods  of  delivery  vary,  the  actual  amount  of  work 


done  by  the  trade  in  each  year  may  in  some  cases  differ 
somewhat  from  that  shown  in  the  tables. 

Owing  to  the  laboiir  involved,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
limit  the  particulars  as  regards  projectiles,  cordite,  and 
gims  (Tables  "  V."  to  "  X.")  to  three  years,  and  as  regards 
steel  (Table  "  Y.")  to  one  year.  As  regards  steel,  the  value 
of  the  orders  placed  each  month  is  given,  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  the  periods  of  the  contracts,  which 
are  very  numerous  and  for  many  different  varieties. 

During  the  years  dealt  with  there  has  been  abnormal 
fluctuation  in  the  yearly  requirements  owing  to  the 
existence  of  large  surplus  stocks  laid  in  during  the  war, 
and  ako  to  the  re-»rm»ment  of  the  Army  -with  new  rifles 
and  field  guns. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVL— Continued. 


c. 

Ankle  Boots. 
{Obtained  from  Northamptonshire,  Leeds  and  Bristol.) 


jjate. 

Value. 

Period  of  Delivery. 

1903-4. 

£ 

October 

10.3,800 

April,  1904,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1905. 

1904-5. 

December  - 

97,000 

March,  1905,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1906. 

1905-6. 

December  -      -  - 

129,000 

March,  1906,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1907. 

1906-7. 

October  - 

21,000 

October,  1906,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1907. 

January  - 

174,000 
195,000 

March,  1907,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1908. 

E. 


Making  up  of  Jackets,  Serge,  Drab  Mixture. 

(Obtained   from   London,    Leeds,    Limerick,  Newcastle, 
Manchester,  Norwich,  etc.) 

The  Value  includes  the  Cost  of  Material  supplied  by 
the  Department. 


D. 


Serge  and  Tartan,  Drab  Mixture. 

{Obtained  from  Scotland,  West  of  England  and 
Yorkshire.) 


Date. 

Value. 

Period  of  Delivery, 

1903- 

-4. 

£ 

July  - 
September 

Serge 
Tartan 
Serge 
Tartan 

25,000 
14,700 
40,000 
68,950 

148,650 

July  to  December,  1903. 

March  to  November, 
1904. 

1904- 

-5. 

September  - 

Serge 

20,300 

March  to  November, 
1905. 

1905- 

-6. 

October 

Serge 
Tartan 

32,250 
48,900 

81,150 

March  to  December, 
1906. 

1906- 

-7. 

July  - 

Tartan 

5.700 

November,  1906,  to 
January,  1907. 

August 

Serge 

11,500 

August  to  November, 
1906. 

October 

Serge 
Tartan 

64,850 
37,500 

119,550 

March  to  December, 
1907. 

Date. 

Value. 

Period  of  Delivery. 

1903-4. 

£ 

August 
^ilarch 

105,000 
174,500 

August  to  December,  1903. 
ividrcn,  lyui,  to  r  eoruary,  lyuo. 

1904-5. 

March 

1,750 

March  to  June,  1905. 

1905-6. 

•June 

January  - 

3,500 
7,000 

10,500 

June  to  September,  1905. 
January  and  February,  1906. 

1906-7. 

April 

October  - 

24,500 
21,500 

April  to  December,  1906. 
October,  1906,  to  March,  1907. 

46,000 

F. 


Making  up  of  Trousers,  Tartan,  Drab  Mixture. 

{Obtained   from   London,    Leeds,    Limerick,  Newcastle 
Manchester,  Norwich,  etc.) 

The  Value  includes  the  Cost  of  Material  supplied  by 
the  Department. 


Date. 

Value. 

Period  of  Delivery. 

1903-4. 

£ 

May 
March 

72,7.50 
43,500 

May,  1903,  to  February,  1904. 
March,  1904,  to  February,  1905. 

116,250 

1904-5. 
March 

1905  -6. 
June 

1906-7. 

3,100 

March  to  October,  1905. 

1,.500 

June  to  September,  1905. 

April 

October  - 

26,500 
22,750 

April  to  December,  1906. 
October,  1906,  to  March  1907. 

49,250 

429-IX. 


6  U 
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G. 

Woollen  Hosiery — Socks  and  Drawers. 
{Obtained  from  Leicester,  Belfast  and  Hawick.) 


Date. 

Socks, 
Worsted. 

Drawers, 
Woollen. 

Period  of  Delivery. 

1903-4. 

Value. 

£ 

Value. 

£ 

November 

19,500 

March  to  December,  1904. 

1904-5. 

December 
» 

33,500 

21,000 

December,  1904,  to  Dec- 
ember, 1905. 

March,  1905,  to  February, 
1906. 

1905-6. 

August  - 
January  - 

5,000 
23,000 

28,000 

September  to  December, 
1905. 

C  Socks— March  to  Octo- 
1     ber,  1906. 
]  Drawers — March  to  Dec- 
l     ember,  1906. 

28,000 

1906-7. 

May 

September 
November 
December 
January  - 

12,000 

4,600 
9,600 

10,500 
8,100 

15,500 

May  to  September,  1906. 
October,  1906,  to  J  anuary, 
1907. 

November,  1906,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1907. 

December,  1906,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1907. 

March  to  May,  1907. 

March  to  December,  1907. 

26,200 

34,100 

H. 

Cotton  Hosiery — Drawers. 

(Obtained  from  Nottingham  and  District.) 

Date. 

Value. 

Period  of  Delivery. 

1903-4. 

£ 

June 

December 

4,600 
19,300 

July,  1903,  to  February,  1904. 
March,  1904,  to  February,  1905. 

23,900 

1904-5. 

December 

13,600 

March,  1905,  to  February,  1906. 

1905-6. 

January  - 

13,400 

March  to  December,  1906. 

1906-7. 

November 
January  - 

3,200 
7,400 

November,  1906,  to  February,  1907. 
March  to  December,  1907. 

10,600 

Cutlery  of  Various  Kinds. 
(Obtained  from  Sheffield. 


Date. 

Value. 

Period  of  Delivery. 

1903-4. 

£ 

October  - 
February  - 

6,700 
4,400 
11,100 

Running  contract  1   year  from 
1/1/04. 

March  to  December,  1904. 

1904-5. 

January  - 

3,200 

February  and  March  1905. 

1905-6. 

January  - 

2,250 
2,600 

March  to  December,  1906. 

4,850 

1906-7. 

June 
0  uiy 
)) 

October  - 

5) 

November 
)) 

1,600 

0\J\J 

460 
2,300 
1,600 
860 
750 
550 

8,620 

June  to  December,  1906. 
0  Lijy  lu  j_/eceiiiuei,  ij7UO. 

Running  contract  from  1/3/07. 

November,  1906,'  to  February,1907, 

)!                         )!  !) 
»                         ))  )J 

J. 

Harness  and  Saddlery. 
(Obtained  from  London,  Birmingham  and  Walsall.) 

Date. 

Value. 

Period  of  Delivery. 

1903-4. 

£ 

October  - 

November 

February 

March 

16,800 
870 
1,750 
1,180 
1,550 

22,150 

October  to  December,  1903. 
October  and  November,  1903. 
November,  1903,  to  January,  1904. 
February  and  March,  1904. 
April  to  December,  1904. 

1904-5. 

May  -  - 

5) 

June  -  - 
March  - 

4,440 
480 
10,905 
4,460 
5,210 

25,495 

June  to  December,  1904. 
May  to  July,  1904. 
June  to  September,  1904. 
June  to  September,  1904. 
April  to  December,  1905. 

1905-6. 

April 
August  - 
December 

4,870 
30,000 
4,600 

April  to  June,  1905. 
August  to  December,  1905. 
December,  1905,  to  April  1906. 

39,470 

1906-7. 

July  -  - 
September 
December 

30,900 
11,400 
3,400 

45,700 

July  to  December,  1906. 
September,  1906,  to  January,  1907, 
January,  1906,  to  March,  1907. 
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Accoutrements. 


(Obtained  from  London,  Birmingham  and  Walsall.) 


Date. 

1 

V  alue. 

Period  of  Delivery. 

1903-4. 

£ 

October  - 
)) 

n 

January  - 

8,100 
3,950 

2,350 
1,275 

i,oUU 

68,255 

November,  1903,  to  February,  1904. 
November,  1903,  to  January,  1904. 
iNovemoei,  iyu*5,  lo  reuruary,  iyu4. 
January  to  March,  1904. 
January  to  March,  1904. 
reuiudiy  to  iiprii,  iyu4. 

1904-5. 

^lay   -  - 
*Tune  - 
Noveml)er 
December 

900 
1  100 
20,450 
3,700 

26,150 

May  and  June,  1904. 

November,  1904,  to  February,  1905. 
January  to  March,  1905. 

1905-6. 

September 
January  - 

February 
March 

9,400 
7,540 
475 
4,050 
4,800 

26,265 

September  to  December,  1905. 
.January  to  April,  1906. 
January  to  March,  1906. 
February  to  May,  1906. 
April  and  May,  1906. 

1906-7. 

:May  -  - 
October  - 

1,375 
750 
8,610 

May  to  September,  1906. 

May  to  July,  1906. 

October,  1906,  to  January,  1907. 

10,735 

I. 

Cotton  Khaki  Dbill. 

{Obtained  from  Manchester.) 

Date. 

Value. 

Period  of  Delivery. 

1903-4. 

£ 

September 
j-^ecemoer- 
January  - 

10,500 
20,700 
5,000 

9  weeks. 

March  to  December,  1904. 
4  weeks. 

36,200 

1904-5. 

August 
December- 

4,500 
16,250 

8  weeks. 

March  to  December,  1905. 

20,750 

1906-7. 

November 
March 

5,700 
4,500 

10  weeks. 

April  to  November,  1907. 

10,200 

429— IX. 


Tent  Duck. 


(Obtained  from  Aberdeen,  Dundee  and  Brechin.) 


Date. 

Value. 

Period  of  Delivery. 

1903-4. 

£ 

Mnv  - 
iviay 

3  weeks. 

1904-5. 

May  - 
June 

October  - 

20,000 
1,700 
2,500 

16  „ 
6  „ 
9  „ 

24,200 

1905-6. 

May  - 
August 
December - 

8,000 
1,700 
5,800 

June,  1905,  to  February,  1903. 
7  weeks. 
7  „ 

15,500 

1906-7. 

June  - 
September 
November 
December - 
February  - 

5,400 
900 

2,700 
20,000 
13,800 

17.1  wjeks. 
ll'  „ 

20 

April  to  December,  1907. 

42,800 

Flannel  (Various  Kinds). 

.  [Obtained  from  Rochdale.) 

Date. 

Value. 

Period  of  Delivery. 

1903-4. 

£ 

July  - 
September 
March  - 

76,000 
49,000 
1,600 

126,600 

July,  1903,  to  February,  1904. 
November,  1903, to  November,  1904. 
April  to  November,  1904. 

1904-5. 

September 
November 

9,500 
2,200 

11,700 

March  to  November,  1905. 
At  once  from  stock. 

1905-6. 

October  - 

45,000 

December,  1905,  to  December  1906. 

1906-7. 

August  - 
October  - 
November 

3,600 
24,000 
8,800 

9  weeks. 

November,  1906,  to  August,  1907. 
November,  1906,  to  February,  1907. 

36,400 

6U  2 
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Geneeal  Service  Blankets. 
(Obtained  from  Dewsbury  and  District.)^ 


Date. 

Value. 

Period  of  Delivery. 

April 

35,000 

April,  1903,  to  February,  1904. 

1904-5. 

July  -  - 

18  000 

July,  1904,  to  February,  1905. 

1905-6. 

Aj)ril  -  - 
August  - 
March  - 

7,900 
9,700 
18,200 

35,800 

15  weeks. 
21  weeks. 
17  weeks. 

1906-7. 

January  - 

9,150 

8  weeks. 

P. 

Making  trp  Tents  (Various  and  Parts). 

The  Value  iacludes  the  Cost  of  Materials  issued  by  the 

Department. 

[Obtained  from  London,  Hereford  and  Greenock.) 

Date. 

Value. 

Period  of  Delivery. 

1903-4. 

£ 

May 

August  - 
October  - 

33,000 
1,400 
14,600 

49,000 

5  months. 
8  weeks. 
10  „ 

1904-5. 

May 
July 

October  - 

21,000 
2,600 
4,000 

16  weeks. 
3  months. 
6  weeks. 

27,600 

1905-6. 

April 

September 
December 

13,000 
2,700 
22,000 

37,700 

June,  1905,  to  February,  1906. 
5  weeks. 
12  „ 

1906-7. 

April 
July 

August  - 
September 
January  - 

14,700 
8,700 
2,300 
7,300 

19,500 

31  weeks. 
28  „ 

9  „ 

4  months. 
19  weeks. 

52,500 

Q. 


Waterproof  Goods — Ground  Sheets  and  Saddle 
Covers. 

(Obtained  from  London,  Birmingham,  Edinburgh 
and  Manchester.) 


Date. 

Ground 
Sheets. 

Saddle 
Covers. 

Period  of  Delivery. 

1903-4. 

Value. 
£. 

Value. 
£. 

June 

10,100 

850 

June  to  December,  1903. 

1904-5. 

May 

2,550 

10  weeks. 

1905-6. 

May 

January  - 

5,775 

1,800 

11  weeks. 
29  „ 

1906-7. 

July 

February- 

2,125 
2,125 

5,850 
285 

23  weeks. 
6  „ 

4,250 

6,135 

R. 


Making  up  Forage  Caps  (Various  Kinds). 

(The  Value  includes  the  Cost  of  Material  supplied  by 
the   Department  and  the  Caps  were  obtained  from 
London  and  Aldershot.) 


Date. 

Value. 

Period  of  Delivery. 

1903-4. 

£. 

June 

July-  - 
August 

11,000 
1.700 
9,700 

June  to  December,  1903. 
August,  1903,  to  February,  1904. 
14  weeks. 

22,400 

1904-5. 

April 

July-  - 

14,000 
4,500 

May,  1904,  to  February,  1905. 
5  months. 

18,500 

1905-6. 

April 

September 
October  - 
December- 

17,000 
2,250 
3,500 
1,900 
7.600 

21  weeks. 

7  » 

8  „ 

9  „ 
18  „ 

42,250 

1906-7. 

May  - 
December  - 
January  - 
» 

29,000 
1,000 
3,100 
2,400 

May  to  August,  1906. 
December,  1906,  to  March,  1907. 
12  weeks. 
6  „ 

35,500 
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S. 

Brushes — For  Personal  Use,   such  as  Clothes, 
Boot  Brushes,  »kc.,  for  Delivery  at  Pimlico. 

(Obtained  from  London,  Walsall,  Leeds,  Belfast, 
Liverpool,  etc.) 


Date. 

Value. 

Period  of  Delivery. 

1903-4. 

£. 

November 
)) 

1,250 
16,500 

17,750 

December,  1903,  to  February,  1905. 
January,  1904,  to  February,  1905. 

1904-5. 

November 
December 

1,750 
2,500 

4,250 

December,  1904,  to  February,  1906. 
March,  1905,  to  February,  1906. 

1905-6. 

January  - 

2,000 

March  to  December,  1906 

1906-7. 

November 
March  •  - 

1,175 
2,150 

3,325 

November,  1906,  to  February,  1907. 
April  to  December,  19C7. 

Small  Arm  Ammunition. 
{Obtained  from  Leeds  and  Birmingham.) 


Brushes  (of  other  kinds  for  Deliveky  at  Woolwich). 

{Obtained  from  London,  Walsall,  Belfast,  Glasgjw, 
Bristol,  etc.) 


Date. 

Value. 

Period  of  Delivery. 

1903-4. 

£. 

June   -  - 

4,500 

September,  1903,  to  February,  1904 

1904-5. 

May    -  - 
March  -  - 

22,000 
4,850 
2,900 

34,250 

May  to  December,  1904. 
June  to  December,  1904. 
April,  1905,  to  February,  1906, 

1905-6. 

May    -  - 

September 
January  - 

5,400 
4,500 
1,370 

21  weeks. 
16  „ 
8  „ 

11,270 

1906-7. 

May    -  - 

))  " 
October  - 
November 

12,500 
1,700 
1,200 
1,400 

16,800 

31  weeks. 

7  months. 
21  weeks. 
16  „ 

Date. 

Value. 

lyi  '4—0. 

£ 

April 

38,950 

May 

101,116 

140,066 

1905-6. 

June 

186,202 

November 

15,744 

January  - 

12,750 

214,696 

1906-7. 

June 

79,899 

Octi^ber  - 

18,569 

December 

21,258 

February 

17,000 

136,726 

Period  of  Delivery. 


June,  1904,  to  ^larch,  1905. 
July,  1904,  to  February,  1905. 


July,  1905,  to  April,  190G. 
Deceralier,  1905,  to  ^Nlarch,  1906. 
January  to  March,  1906. 


July  to  December,  1906. 
November,  1906,  to  March,  1907. 
January  and  February,  19o7. 
February  and  March,  1907. 


V. 

Projectiles. 

{Obtained  from  Birmingham,  Shefjidd,  Coventry,  London. 
Newcastle  and  Durham.) 


Date. 

Value. 

Date  for  Completion. 

1904-5. 

£. 

April 

May 

June 

August  - 

September 

October  - 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March  - 

100,500 
29,700 
56,500 
18,500 
4.5,100 
46,300 
8,400 
17,600 

21.3,800 
47,000 

694,200 

February  26th.  1905. 
April  30th,  1905. 
March  31st,  1905. 
January  31st,  1905. 
February  28th,  1905. 
June  30th,  1905. 
March  31st,  1905. 
April  21st,  1905.  ' 
November  29th,  1905. 
November  12th,  1905. 
March  31st,  1907. 

Total 

1,277,600 

1905-6. 

April 

May 

June 

July      -  - 
September 
October  - 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March  - 

7,400 
49,800 
10,800 
7,900 
212,700 
5,600 
38,900 
23,700 
Nil 
Nil 
1,000 

June  30th,  1905. 
May  31st,  1906. 
March  31st,  1906. 
October  31st,  1905. 
May  31st,  1906. 
December  31st,  1905. 
March  31st,  1906. 
May  31st,  1906. 
Nil. 
Nil. 

July  31st,  1906. 

Total 

357,800 

1906-7. 

May 
June 
July 

August  - 

December 

January 

February 

March 

45  600 
25,100 
11,400 
16,700 

4,650 
18,000 
16,.300 

2,200 

March  31st,  1907. 
March  14th,  1907. 
March  17th,  1907. 
March  15th,  1907. 
March  31st,  1907. 
August  1st,  1907. 
June  5th,  1907 
June  27th,  1907. 

Total 

139,950 
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W. 

Cordite. 

{Obtained  from  Essex,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Kent,  Cormvall 
and  Scotland.) 


Value. 


2,500 
2,600 
165,200 
2,250 
500 
16,300 
96,900 
13,600 
33,000 
16,200 
12,900 
4,400 
1,700 
48,000 
2,200 
4,000 
177,000 
13,000 
9,200 
250 
1,200 
800 


623,700 


3,800 
88,300 
2,200 
2,600 
14,800 
34,000 
13,.300 


159,000 


39,300 
6,200 
153,400 
10,000 
21,700 
51,200 
1,300 
2,200 


285,300 


Period  of  Delivery. 


June,  1904. 

May  to  June,  1904. 

June,  1904,  to  April,  1905. 

June,  1904 

August,  1904. 

August,  1904,  to  February,  1905. 
July,  1904,  to  April,  1905. 
September,  1904,  to  January,  1905. 
September,  1904,  to  March,  1905. 
September  to  December,  1904. 
September  to  November,  1904. 
October  to  December,  1904. 
November,  1904. 
November,  1904,  to  June,  1905. 
February,  1905. 
February,  1905. 

November,  1904,  to  August,  1905, 
January  to  June,  1905. 
February  and  March,  1905. 
January,  1905. 
March,  1905. 
April,  1905. 


April  and  May,  1905. 

July,  1905,  to  March,  1906. 

July,  1905. 

September,  1905. 

October,  1905,  to  February,  1906. 

December,  1905,  to  May,  1906. 

February,  1906,  to  March,  1906. 


May  to  September,  1906. 
June  to  September,  1906. 
June,  1906,  to  June,  1907. 
August  to  December,  1906. 
August  to  November,  1906. 
August,  1906,  to  July,  1907. 
February,  1907. 
November,  1906. 


Guns  and  Gun  Mountings. 
{Obtained  from  Sheffield,  Manchester  and  Newcastle.) 


Date. 


1904-5. 
May    -  - 
June    -  - 
July    -  - 
July    -  - 
September 
September 
October  - 
October  - 
November 
November 
November 
November 
December 
December 
December 
February  - 
March  -  - 
March  -  - 


1905-6. 
April  -  - 
June   -  - 
July    -  - 

August  - 
October  - 
October  - 
November 
November 
December 
March  -  - 
March  -  - 


1906-7. 
May    -  - 
May    -  - 
J  une   -  - 
June  -  - 
July    -  - 
September 
September 
September 
October  - 
December 
December 
December 
January  - 
March  -  - 


Value. 


£ 

18,286 
40,071 
19,270 
1,686 
51,475 
89,392 
1,308 
86,832 
55,402 
1,125 
15,060 
2,400 
71,520 
1,290 
222 
740 
230 
859,452 

1,315,761 


Period  of  Delivery. 


400 
410,790 
26,565 

5,515 
9,750 
166,875 
121,800 
393 
8,930 
51,250 
7,850 

810,118 


8,360 
2,100 
21,150 
29,550 
121,800 
1,128 
5,967 
1,310 
390 
80,600 
49,875 
1,570 
7,700 
31,500 

363,000 


March,  1905,  to  February,  1906. 

December,  1904,  to  August,  1905. 

January  to  July,  1905. 

.January  to  April,  1905. 

January  to  December,  1905. 

March  to  December,  1905. 

April  to  July,  1905. 

March  to  May,  1905. 

March  to  August,  1905. 

March  to  September,  1905. 

November,  1905, 

July,  1905. 

April  to  July,  1905. 

June,  1905. 

March,  1905. 

February,  1905. 

June,  1905. 

June,  1905,  to  March,  1907. 


June,  1905. 

March  to  December,  1906. 
December,   1905,  to  September, 
1906. 

January  to  April,  1906. 
April  to  September,  1906. 
February  to  October,  1906. 
October,  1906,  to  May,  1907. 
January,  1906. 
September  to  March,  1906. 
April  to  August,  1907. 
July,  1906,  to  February,  1907. 


December,  1906,  to  March  1907. 
November,  1906. 
September  to  October,  1907. 
November,  1907,  to  January,  1908. 
July  to  October,  1907. 
December,  1906,  to  April,  1907. 
F'ebruary  to  April,  1907. 
April,  1907. 
April,  1907. 

February  to  June  1908. 
February  to  April,  1908. 
June,  1907. 

August  to  October,  1907. 
July,  1908. 


Y. 

Steel 

{Obtained  from  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Newcastle, 
Scotland,  etc.) 


1906-7. 

April  - 
May 
June 
July  - 
August  - 
September  - 
October 
November  - 
December 
January 
February 
March  - 


Value. 


£.     s.  d. 

4,844    7  3 

15,500    8  11 

3,459  18  3 

5,628  14  5 

4,754  14  7 

5,297  19  9 

3,995    8  0 

5,622    9  2 

1,416    0  7 

6,384  19  4 
9,249  19 


11,181    8  11 


77,376    8  3 
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WAR  OFFICE  LETTER  AND  MEMORANDUM  AS  TO  THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  CALLING  OUT 
THE  MILITIA  DURING  THE  WINTER  MONTHS  FOR  THEIR  ANNUAL  TRAINING. 


War  Office 

9 

London,  S.W. 
September  12th,  1907. 

Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  ultimo  asking 
that  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief 
of  Distress  might  be  furnished  with  the  views  of  this 
department  as  to  the  feasibility  of  calling  out  the  Militia 
during  the  winter  months  for  their  annual  training,  I  am 
commanded  by  the  Army  Council  to  request  you  to  lay 
before  your  Commission  the  accompanying  Memorandum, 
and,  in  doing  so,  to  draw  their  special  attention  to  para- 
graphs 12  and  13.  The  Council  think  it  important  that 
the  Commission  should  distinguish  clearly  between  the 
annual  training  of  the  whole  Militia  and  the  training 
(or  preliminary  drill)  of  the  recruits.  The  former  recurs 
from  year  to  year  during  a  man's  service  in  the  Militia, 
but  is  of  short  duration  and  will  in  the  future  be  shorter, 
while  the  latter  is  of  longer  duration,  but  does  not  recur 
during  a  man's  service.— I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant. 

R.  H.  Beade. 

The  Secretary,  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and 
Relief  of  Distress, 

Scotland  House,  Victoria  Embankment,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Winter  Training  of  Militia. 

1.  The  present  time  is  not  a  very  favourable  one  for  the 
consideration  of  the  point  raised  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress,  i.e.,  the 
feasibihty  of  calling  out  the  Militia  during  the  winter 
months  for  their  annual  training,  as  a  measure  intended 


to  remove  some  portion  of  the  distress  which  arises  from 
unemployment.  The  reason  why  it  is  unfavourable  is 
that  the  Militia  force  as  it  has  hitherto  existed  is  about 
to  undergo  a  transformation  which,  when  completed,  will 
possibly  render  much  of  what  might  be  said  in  this 
connection,  with  regard  to  the  Militia  as  it  is,  inapplic- 
able to  the  MiHtia  as  it  is  proposed  it  shall  become. 

2.  The  utility  of  having  recourse  at  all  to  the  ex- 
pedient indicated  would  appear  to  depend,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Commission  itself  (i.e.,  the  social  and 
economic)  as  distinct  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  War 
Office  (i.e.,  the  military),  largely  upon  what  proportion  of 
the  Militia,  either  as  it  is  or  as  it  may  be,  are  or  will  be 
chronically  members  of  those  classes,  into  the  unemploy- 
ment and  distress  of  which  the  Commission's  enquiry 
is  directed.  Of  the  social  elements  which  will  enter  the 
Militia  force  as  transformed,  when  the  new  system  has 
reached  a  condition  of  normal  development,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  anything  ;  of  the  social  elements  which  are 
comprised  in  the  force  as  it  is,  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
much,  but  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Poor  Laws  and  Distress  is,  in  this  conne  tion,  directed 
to  some  statistics  published  with  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Militia  and  Volunteers.  These  statis- 
tics -i^dll  be  found  on  pages  198,  204,  210  and  218  of  the 
Volume  of  Appendices  to  the  M'nutes  of  Evidence  (Cd. 
2064). 

3.  These  statistics  were  collected  in  the  year  1903, 
but  there  is  no  feason  for  believing  that  the  broad  con- 
clusions which  emerge  from  them  are  not  equally  true  of 
the  MiUtia  as  it  is  in  1907.  At  all  events,  no  later  informa- 
tion of  the  kind  is  available.  The  following  table  brings 
together  the  statistics  : — 


(i)  Artizans  -      -  . 

(ii)  Miners     -      -  . 

(iii)  Fishermen 

(iv)  Mechanical  labourers 

(v)  Agricultural  „ 

(vi)  Other  occupations  - 


Royal 
Garrison 
Artillery. 


Per  cent. 
10 
15 
3 
31 
21 
20 

100 


Royal  Engineers. 


Engineers. 


Per  cent. 
29 
29 

3 
27 

3 

9 

100 


Submarines. 


Per  cent. 

9 

2 
47 
11 
10 
21 

100 


Infantry. 


Per  cent. 
11 
10 
4 
21 
22 
32 

100 


R.A.M.C. 


Per  cent. 
45-5 


219 
5-6 
27- 

100 


The  infantry  is,  of  course,  the  largest  arm  numerically 
and  therefore  the  most  important.  The  numbers  in  the 
Militia  Engineers  and  R.A.M.C.  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  inconsiderable. 

4.  Without  laying  undue  stress  on  these  statistics, 
which  possibly  do  not  give  a  very  scientific  classification, 
the  Council  think  that  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that 
the  MiUtia  Commanding  Officers,  who  furnished  the 
returns  from  which  the  general  percentages  given  in 
paragraph  3  were  compiled,  would  have  placed  in  cate- 
gory vi.  "  other  occupations,"  all  thase  of  the  men  under 
their  command  who  had  no  fixed  occupation.  It  results 
from  this  that,  in  the  Infantry  Militia,  32  per  cent,  of  the 
strength  represents  the  proportion  of  that  arm  who,  being 


chronically  without  employment,  might  conceivably 
derive  benefit,  from  a  breadwinning  point  of  view,  from  the 
institution  of  a  system  of  winter  training.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  a  large  assumption  that 
the  whole  of  the  32  per  cent,  may  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  chronically  unemployed.  In  proportion  as  the 
force,  in  its  existing  state,  consists  of  men  permanently 
employed,  in  that  degree  it  does  not  contribute  to  the 
ranks  of  the  chronically  unemployed.  The  Council  think 
there  is  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  the  unem- 
ployed classes  and  the  Militia  only  overlap  to  a  small 
extent,  and,  if  that  is  true,  winter  training  would  not 
appreciably  reduce  the  total  sum  of  distress  due  to  want 
of  employment. 
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5.  The  foregoing  argument  rather  assumes  that  it  is 
only  the  chronically  unemployed  members  of  the  Militia 
who  need  be  considered  in  this  connection.  But  those 
who  at  times  suffer  from  want  of  employment  might  be 
benefited  if  the  training  of  the  units  to  which  they 
belonged  happened  to  take  place  at  the  time  when  they 
were  out  of  employment.  Universal  winter  training 
would  not  necessarily  effect  this.  The  interests  of 
different  battalions  vary  in  this  respect  and,  in  the  case 
of  more  than  one  unit,  it  has  been  represented  to  the  Army 
Council  that  the  men  composing  it  are  in  more  regular 
employment  during  the  winter  than  in  the  summer 
months. 

6.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  in  considering  the 
-question  of  winter  training  of  the  Mihtia  as  a  measure 
-for  mitigating  distress  arising  from  want  of  employment, 
that  the  prescribed  training  for  the  Militia  (Artillery 
and  Infantry^  though  it  is  somewhat  longer  for  the 
other  arms,  is  only  of  twenty-seven  days  duration. 

7.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  what  has  been  stated 
above  goes  to  establish  that  the  adoption  of  universal 
winter  training  for  the  Militia  would  not  lessen  appreci- 
ably the  total  sum  of  distress  from  want  of  employment : — 

(a)  Because,  of  the  existing  Militia  there  are  not,  it 
is  considered,  a  large  number  of  permanently  vmem- 
ployed  ; 

(6)  Because,  in  the  case  ot  those  who  are  during 
some  portion  of  the  year  unemployed,  the  period  of 
unemployment  is  not  in  all  cases  during  the  winter 

8.  If  the  policy  of  -ndnter  trainings  for  the  Militia  is 
adopted  with  the  object  of  helping  the  unemployed 
amongst  the  general  population  as  distinct  from  those 
who  are  primarily  Militiamen  and  secondarily  unemployed, 
other  considerations  arise.  The  Militia  would  under 
such  circumstances  tend  to  attract  and  to  become  a 
temporary  asylum  for  those  unemployed,  who  probably 
would  not,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  were  without 
employment,  ever  enter  the  Militia  at  all.  Such  men 
would  form  a  class  of  recruits  whom  most  commanding 
officers  do  not  wish  to  attract  to  their  units.  They 
would,  in  their  opinion,  probably  belong  mainly  to  the 
casual  and  loafer  class  and  be  men  not  only  of  no  fixed 
occupation,  but  also  of  no  fixed  home.  The  Militia  rests 
on  a  territorial  basis  and,  although  its  members  are 
probably  less  fixed  to  the  soil  of  the  counties  to  whose 
units  they  belong  than  they  formerly  were,  nevertheless, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Militia  it  is  desirable  that  the 
tendency  in  this  direction  should  be  checked  as  far  as 
possible  rather  than  encouraged.  To  whatever  extent 
the  policy  of  winter  trainings  would  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
Militia  v/ith  casuals  and  loafers  of  a  more  or  less  nomadic 
character,  to  that  extent  would  commanding  officers 
regard  it  as  a  measure  likely  to  result  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  their  units  from  military  bodies  into  organizations 
for  administering  outdoor  relief. 

9.  From  the  purely  military  points  of  view  there  are 
several  very  important  objections  to  winter  training  of 
the  Militia.    Owing  to  the  state  of  the  country  and  bad 


weather  the  field  training  of  bodies  of  men  is  very  difficult. 
The  days  being  short,  it  would  require  in  winter  a  longer 
period  of  training  to  ensure  the  same  amount  of  efficiency. 
As  every  extension  of  the  training  involves  paying  all  the 
men  for  additional  days,  this,  of  course,  increases  the 
expense.  Musketry  training  would  also  be  carried  out  in 
winter  under  great  difficulties. 

10.  From  an  administrative  point  of  view,  the  chief 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  winter  training  lies  in  the  difficulty 
in  providing  barrack  accommodation.  The  state  of  the 
weather  makes  it  quite  impossible  to  put  the  men  under 
canvas,  as  is  done  wheii  training  is  held  in  summer,  and 
the  majority  of  commanding  officers,  on  disciplinary 
grounds  mainly,  are  opposed  to  billeting. 

11.  In  the  previous  paragraphs  the  matter  has  been 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rank  and  file, 
but  from  the  War  Office  or  Military  point  of  view  the 
interests  of  the  Militia  officers  have  also  to  be  considered. 
The  idea  of  winter  trainings  is  not  popular  with  the 
Militia  officers,  and  if  the  system  of  winter  trainings  were 
adopted  for  the  whole  Militia  it  seems  probable  that  the 
existing  deficiency  in  officers  would  be  still  further  in- 
creased. Winter  training  would  also  be  impopular  with 
a  large  number  of  the  rank  and  file,  who  enjoy  the  camp 
life  during  the  training  and  who  look  forward  to  it  as  an 
enjoyable  outing. 

12.  An  experiment  has  recently  been  made  which 
bears  to  some  extent  upon  the  question  of  %vinter  training 
raised  by  the  Royal  Commission.  An  extended  re- 
cruits' training  of  six  months,  followed  by  an  extended 
ordinary  training  of  six  weeks,  has  recently  been  carried 
out  during  the  winter  and  spring  in  twenty  selected 
Militia  battalions.  The  objects  of  tliis  experiment  were 
mainly  miUtary,  viz.,  to  ascertain  whether  a  six  months' 
training  could  be  made  of  general  application  without  a 
falling-off  of  numbers  in  the  Militia  and  whether  recruiting 
in  the  line  would  be  seriously  affected.  The  Army 
Council  have  not  yet  received  and  considered  the  reports 
of  commanding  officers  on  the  results  of  this  experiment, 
but  it  is  known  that  there  was,  as  a  result,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  recruits  who  joined  the  twenty 
battalions  in  question  during  the  past  year. 

13.  In  view  of  the  approaching  reorganisation  of  the 
Militia,  no  steps  have  recently  been  taken  by  the  Army 
Council  to  consider  more  closely  the  question  of  Avinter 
training.  The  difficulties  under  the  existing  organisation 
are  as  stated  above.  In  the  future  it  is  probable  that  all 
recruits  will  be  trained  on  enlistment  for  six  months  and 
they  will  be  able  to  do  this  during  the  winter.  On  the 
other  hand  the  annual  training  will  be  shortened  to  two 
weeks,  with  an  additional  week  for  musketry.  The 
holding  of  this  two  weeks'  training  in  the  winter,  even  if 
this  were  done  universally,  could  not,  it  is  considered, 
have  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  unemployed  problem, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  reduction  in  the  duration  of  the 
training  would  make  it  more  than  ever  undesirable  that 
it  should  be  held  in  the  winter,  when  the  number  of  hours 
in  a  day  available  for  actual  field  training  is  so  small. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVIII. 


STATEMENT  OF   EVIDENCE   BY  R.    J.  ANGEL,  ESQ.,  M.INST.C.E.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  BOROUGH 
ENGINEER  AND  SURVEYOR  TO  THE  METROPOLITAN  BOROUGH  OF  BERMONDSEY. 


1.  Only  a  small  amount  of  work  has  been  executed  as 
a  means  of  relieving  the  unemployed  since  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act,  but 
previous  to  that  time  a  considerable  amount  was  done 
in  Bermondsey. 

2.  For  several  years  l&rge  bodies  of  men  were  employed, 
during  the  period  of  winter  distress,  in  re-constructing 
roads,  and  a  far  greater  portion  were  employed  for  a 
term  of  three  days  apiece.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  the  work  came  out  very  expensive,  owing  to  the 


fact  that  the  men  were  not  used  to  the  class  of  work, 
and  when  the  third  day  had  arrived  they  were  stopped 
to  make  room  for  the  fresh  men,  which  was  jvst 
about  the  time  they  had  become  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  the  tools.  This  was  found  to  be  so  unsatisfactory  that 
the  council  decided  to  pick  out  a  number  of  men  who  Were 
physically  used  to  the  work,  and  to  employ  them  con- 
tinuously on  the  job  until  same  was  completed.  The 
result  was  a  marked  improvement,  both  in  the  economy 
of  the  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out. 
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3.  In  the  first  instance,  on  the  basis  of  a  three  days' 
employment,  the  work  which  was  estimated  to  cost  say 
£686  for  labour  with  the  council's  workmen,  Was  antici- 
pated to  cost  with  unemployed  labour  £858,  but  it  actually 
turned  out  to  be  £1,169,  and  so  on,  in  similar  ratio  ;  but 
as  on  the  other  hand  with  the  men  who  Were  picked  out  as 
suitable  for  the  work,  and  employed  continuously,  the 
result  for  the  labour  came  out  equal  to  the  estimate  for 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  council's  employees.  There 
was  a  great  improvement  also  in  the  quality  of  the  work 
in  the  second  instance. 

4.  I  do  not  see  that  this  class  of  work  improves  the  men 
physically,  it  has  no  effect  on  them,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  three  days'  employment.  It  was  found  that  owing  to 
the  indiscriminate  selection  of  the  men,  the  work  of  using 
the  tools  was  so  hard  that  some  of  them  became  exhausted, 
owing  to  their  ill-fed  condition. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  whether  the  unem- 
ployed are  encouraged  to  rely  on  such  work  instead  of 
seeking  ordinary  employment,  a  large  number  of  men 
applied  to  the  depots  as  being  the  first  place  of  relief, 
tlie  moment  the  work  became  slack  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 


6.  The  regular  employees  of  the  council  do  not  seem  to 
mind  the  introduction  of  the  unemployed  labour,  and 
they  are  not  thrown  out  of  Work  in  consequence. 

7.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  fuller  questions  you 
desire,  and  beg  to  enclose  a  Report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Joint  Committee  re  Unemployed  1904-5,  of  which 
pp.  8-9  may  be  of  interest  to  you.* 

8.  The  only  work  executed  since  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  was  the  laying-out  of  a 
disused  burial  ground  as  an  open  space  and  recreation 
ground.  The  estimate  was  £833.  Owing  to  variations 
in  the  design,  subsequent  to  the  order  to  put  the  work 
in  hand,  the  job  came  out  at  £778  9s.  6d.,  towards 
which  we  received  £300  from  the  Central  Body,  the 
amount,  therefore,  charged  to  the  borough  council  being 
£478  9s.  6d.  The  whole  of  the  work  was  carried  out  by 
men  who  were  otherwise  unemployed,  the  number  being 
forty,  and  it  took  eight  weeks  and  three  days.  The  amount 
paid  to  the  "unemployed  "  was  £313  2s.  3d.  The  same 
men  were  engaged  continuously,  and  they  did  their  work 
exceedingly  well. 

*  The  report  has  been  summarised  by  Messrs.  Jacki-oa 
and  Pringle.  See  pp.  131-4  of  Appendix  to  Report  as  to 
"Unemployed." 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  A.  E.  CAREY,  M.I.C.E. 


1.  I  was  engineer  of  the  reclamation  works  undertaken 
at  Fambridge  by  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for 
London,  and  in  that  capacity  had  occasion  to  visit  Fam- 
bridge at  short  intervals  over  a  period  of  about  eighteen 
months.  I  was  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Colony  or  the  control  of  the  men.  The 
broad  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived,  through  con- 
stantly watching  the  operation  and  methods  adopted,  is 
that  the  work  of  reclamation  of  land  on  foreshores  and 
elsewhere  is  work  suited  to  unemployed  labour,  but  that 
the  question  of  local  supervision  is  all  important.  I  may 
say  in  this  respect  at  Fambridge  I  noted  a  marked  im- 
provement during  the  last  six  months  of  the  operations. 
Great  care  is  also,  I  think,  necessary  in  the  preliminary 
selection  of  men  sent  on  work  of  this  character.  Among 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  are  men  of  every  grade  and 
condition  of  life,  and,  more  especially  in  the  early  period 
of  the  work,  I  think  a  more  severe  selection  of  the  men 
sent  do^\Ti  would  have  been  judicious.  Organisation 
is  all  important,  and  I  think  the  management  of  a  Colony 
should  be  kept  distinct  from  engineering  control.  It  is 
doubtless  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  a  dividing  line,  but 
with  suitably  selected  local  officers  this  can,  I  think,  be 
done. 

2.  The  cost  of  reclamation  work  carried  out  with  un- 
employed labour  must  of  a  necessity  be  extremely  high, 
as  compared  with  ordinary  contract  work.  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  sound  work  can  be  secured  when 


unemployed  labour  is  adopted,  but,  in  my  judgment, 
it  is  necessary  to  stiffen  the  unemployed  labour  by  en- 
gaging a  considerable  proportion  of  skilled  "  wallers," 
that  is  men  whose  regular  vocation  it  is  to  carry  out  such 
work.  By  this  means  the  unskilled  portion  of  the  work 
can  be  entrusted  to  the  unemployed  and  the  more  diffi- 
cult given  to  skilled  men.  This  plan  was  adopted  at 
Fambridge  with  complete  success,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  clashing  between  the  two  classes  of  workers 
occurred.  Granted  a  well-devised  organisation,  suitable 
control  and  careful  selection  in  the  work  to  be  attempted, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  rer-lamation  work  is  well  suited  to 
unemployed  labour. 

3.  The  reclamation  at  Fambridge  was  an  operation  of 
extreme  difficulty ;  certain  portions  of  the  work  had  of 
necessity  to  be  carried  out  by  contract,  and  unemploj^ed 
labour  does  not  lend  itself  to  rapidity  of  execution  which,, 
on  difficult  jobs,  is  often  a  matter  of  vital  urgency.  I 
think  it  would  be  jjossible  to  organise  this  cla'ss  of  labour 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  best  of  the  unemployed  should, 
after  a  period  of  probation  and  training,  be  paid  a  wage 
and  be  recognised  as  more  or  less  skilled  "wallers."  This 
would  be  a  considerable  incentive  to  the  best  men,  which 
the  present  system  does  not  afford.  It  would  also 
obviate  the  necessity  of  turning  men  adrift  after  a  given 
number  of  weeks,  by  which  time  they  have  more  or  less 
acquired  skilled  training.  Under  present  arrangements- ^ 
these  men  have  to  be  replaced  by  raw  hands. 


APPENDIX  No.  XC. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  DISTRESS  DUE  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR.  WILLIAM 
DAWSON, DEPUTY  CITY  SURVEYOR,  BRADFORD. 


1.  I  had  charge  of  the  special  work  provided  by  the 
Bradford  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  distress  due  to 
unemployment,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act. 

2.  Work  was  commenced  for  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed on  January  22nd,  1903,  and  extended,  off  and  on, 
to  .January  27th,  1906.    During  the  period  extending 
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from  October  17th,  1904,  to  January  27th,  1906,  1,973 
men  were  found  employment,  and  the  amount  paid  to 
them  in  wages  was  £11,902,  and  the  total  sum  paid  for 
labour,  including  payments  to  ordinary  workmen  and 
team  labour,  was  £20,609. 

3.  Tlie  work  provided  included  the  making  of  new 
roads,  and  the  widening  of  existing  roads,  the  laying  out 
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of  recreation  grounds  and  allotment  garaens,  and  also 
bowling-greens  at  various  parks,  and  the  excavation  work 
required  in  the  extension  of  the  town  hall,  fever  hospital, 
and  other  public  buildings. 

4.  The  tramways  in  the  City  of  Bradford  were  con- 
structed by  the  corporation  and  leased  to  two  tramway 
companies,  but  in  1900  the  corporation  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  two  companies  to  take  over  the  leases, 
with  a  view  to  the  electrification  of  the  then  existing 
tramways  and  the  construction  of  various  extensions. 
This  work  was  commenced  in  1900  and  extended  to  1906. 
During  that  period  £499,741  was  expended  in  carrying 
out  this  work. 

5.  The  effect  of  doing  this  work  during  that  period  was 
to  attract  to  Bradford  a  great  amount  of  outside  labour, 
and  when  the  work  was  finished  a  number  of  the  men 
remained  in  Bradford. 

6.  The  men  engaged  on  the  work  provided  for  the  un- 
employed consisted  as  a  rule  of  machine  wool  combers, 
dyers'  labourers,  and  others  employed  in  the  textile 
factories  of  this  district.    They  were  paid  the  standard 


rate  of  wages  usually  paid  to  outside  labourers,  of  6d.  per 
hour,  which  was  in  many  cases  more  than  they  were 
receiving  when  they  followed  their  regular  employ- 
ment. 

7.  They  were  treated  with  kindness  and  firmness,  and 
if  they  showed  willingness  to  work  they  received  every 
encouragement,  and  very  Uttle  trouble  arose  in  the 
management  of  the  men,  but  they  were  unable  to  do  the 
amount  of  work  that  the  ordinary  labourer  would  have 
done,  and  in  my  opinion  the  works  carried  out  by  the 
corporation  cost  more  than  they  would  have  done  had 
the  usual  kind  of  labour  been  employed. 

8.  The  corporation  commenced  all  the  works  they 
possibly  could  for  the  relief  of  distress  arising  from  un- 
employment during  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred. 

9.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  reduce  the  amount  of  work 
which  would  have  been  done  by  the  labourers  usually 
employed  by  the  corporation,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
some  of  the  regular  corporation  labourers  were  walking 
about  the  streets  of  Bradford,  out  of  work,  at  the  time 
when  these  works  were  in  progress,  as  they  declined  to 
register  their  names  at  the  labour  bmreau. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  M.  W.  JAMESON,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  ENGINEER  TO 

BOROUGH  OF  STEPNEY. 


1.  I  may  say  at  th?  outset  that  all  relief  works  carried 
out  by  this  Council  have  been  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Unemploj'ed  Workmen  Act.  In  a  borough  like 
Sbspney  it  is  practically  impossible  to  provide  suitable 
work  remunerative  in  character,  such  as  the  formation 
of  new  streets,  th?re  being  no  scope  for  further  develop- 
ment. 

2.  In  th3  past,  work  has  been  provided  for  all  applicants, 
conditionally  upon  their  being  residents  in  the  Borough. 
Very  few  of  the  men  worked  for  any  considerable  period, 
relays  being  taken  on  from  time  to  time  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  applicants  to  be  dealt  with,  so  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  note  any  improvement  in  their  physique  as 
a  result  of  the  short  time  they  were  employed.  It  should 
b3  borne  in  mind  that  in  many  cases  relief  is  merely  a 
temporary  expedient  for  alleviating  distress  during  the 
rigours  of  winter,  so  that  for  men  who  remain  unemployed 
from  various  causes,  a  short  term  of  regular  work  would 
scarcely  hive  any  lasting  beneficial  results. 

3.  Experience  shows  that  all  are  not  equally  desirous 
of  employment  as,  in  the  most  ordinary  labouring  work, 
men  in  a  few  instances  return  their  implements  within 
two  hours  of  making  a  start.  It  would  appear  that 
about  45  par  cent,  of  the  applicants  are  capable  and 
willing  to  work  and  earn  their  wages  ;  the  remainder 
can  only  be  classed  as  non-efficient.  It  has  been  observed 
that  continuity  of  labour  tends  to  eliminate  those  who 
■are  incapable  and  indolent ;  many,  in  fact,  were  unsuited 


to  the  work  owing  to  physical  disability  and  want  of 
stamina. 

4.  The  most  profitable  occupation  available  for  the 
employment  of  a  promiscuous  body  of  men  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  staff  was  found  to  be  street  paving,  and 
the  defective  condition  of  several  macadamised  roads 
afforded  an  outlet  for  the  employment  of  a  considerable 
number  of  unskilled  workmen.  In  the  winter  of  1904-5 
a  concrete  river  wall  at  the  Cormcil's  wharf  was  con- 
structed, by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  labourers  being 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  temporary  men.  Road 
scavenging  was  also  resorted  to  as  a  measure  of  relief, 
and  in  1904  the  Council  decided  to  replace  the  road- 
sweeping  machines  by  hand  labour.  This  course, 
although  not  financially  a  success,  was  adopted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  exceptional  distress  prevailing  at  the 
time,  and  continued  without  cessation  from  December  1st, 
1904,  to  March  31st,  1905.  A  large  number  of  men 
also  received  work  in  connection  with  the  clearance  of 
snow,  and  in  all  cases  the  work  done  by  the  unemployed 
was  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  employees 
of  the  Council, 

5.  The  cost  is  not  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the 
unemployed  labour,  as  the  inevitable  inexperience  of 
an  indiscriminate  assembly  of  workless  men  of  all  trades 
heavily  discounts  their  usefulness.  By  no  means  are 
they  encouraged  to  rely  solely  on  this  work  for  sus- 
tenance. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  RATING  AND  LAND  TENURE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  WILLIAM  R.  LESTER,  M.A. 


1.  I  have  for  many  years  given  close  attention  to  the 
ciuestions  of  poverty  and  unemployment,  more  especially 
in  their  relationship  to  our  systems  of  land  tenure  and 
taxation.  I  have  written  pamphlets  dealing  with  these 
questions  from  this  point  of  view.  I  am  president  of 
the  English  League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  and 
member  of  the  parish  council,  Clifton,  Bedfordshire. 

2.  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  mth  the  facts  of  unemploy- 
ment or  with  the  distress  that  arises  therefrom.    I  assume 


that  the  existence  of  both  is  admitted,  and  that  they  are 
a  standing  menace  to  present  institutions. 

3.  No  society  can  indefinitely  continue  if  threatened 
by  a  class  who  either  find  it  impossible  to  get  work  at  all, 
or  whose  chances  of  doing  so  become  more  and  more 
precarious.  In  my  view,  two  of  the  underlying  causes 
of  unemployment  are  the  present  systems  of  rating  and 
land  tenure.  I  deal  first  with  the  rating  system  and  its 
effect  on  employment. 
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4.  In  final  analysis  employment  can  only  be  secured 
through  access,  direct  or  indirect,  to  land ;  but  the  use  of 
land  i?  distinctly  discouraged  by  our  present  system  of 
rating,  for,  if  an  owTier  only  imperfectly  develops  his 
property,  he  has  to  bear  a  lesser  burden  of  rates  than  if  he 
puts  it  to  its  most  productive  use.  Landlords  are  thus 
discouraged  from  developing  the  resources  of  their  estates, 
and  as  estates  cannot  be  developed  without  employing 
labour,  our  present  system  of  rating  amounts  to  a  fine  on 
the  employment  of  labour.  Whether  the  owner  of  the 
land  do  the  work  himself  or  whether  he  hire  the  labour, 
in  either  case  our  present  system  of  rating  discourages 
employment,  and  therefore  ultimately  leads  to  unem- 
ployment. 

5.  Land,  whether  urban  or  rural,  can  be  developed  in 
One  way  alone,  viz.,  by  working  on  it.  At  present  the 
burden  of  the  rates  increases  automatically  in  measure 
as  the  landlord  or  his  tenant  develops  and  emploj's  labour 
on  the  land,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  burden 
rises  automatically  as  labour  is  employed. 

6.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  rates  vary  from  4s.  to 
as  much  as  20s.  in  the  £  of  rental,  we  realise  how  this  at 
least  is  one  potent  cause  of  unemployment.  Under  the 
present  system  a  vacant  site,  near  a  town,  however  much 
it  may  be  wanted  for  the  employment  of  labour,  either 
escapes  assessment  altogether  or  is  assessed  at  little  more 
than  its  agricultural  value,  but  no  sooner  is  labour  em- 
ployed on  it  in  building  a  factory,  tenement,  school,  farm- 
house, or  for  any  other  useful  purpose,  than  the  combined 
value  of  site  and  building  is  entered  in  the  valuation  roll, 
and  this  forms  the  basis  of  charge.  The  rate  payable  on 
the  building  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  its  cost,  and 
is  therefore  added  to  its  rent,  so  that  in  places  where  the 
rates  amount  to  6s.  8d.  in  the  £,  £9  has  to  be  paid  for  a 
house  which,  but  for  the  rates,  would  rent  at  £6.  The 
higher  rent  of  houses  thus  brought  about  means  that  the 
effective  demand  for  them  is  correspondingly  reduced  and, 
therefore,  fewer  buildings  erected.  This  implies  a  lessened 
demand  for  the  services  of  builders  and  the  trades 
dependent  on  them. 

7.  As  showing  how  this  system  of  rating  tends  to  dis- 
courage employment,  the  following  facts  may  be  quoted  : — 
In  1901  Sir  Samuel  Montague,  Bart..  M.P.,  offered  to  the 
London  County  Council  as  a  free  gift  an  estate  of  about 
twenty-five  acres  at  Edmonton,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  dwellings  for  the  working  class.  The  council's 
standing  orders  prohibit  the  carrying  out  of  building 
schemes  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the 
rents  received  will  cover  all  expenses,  including  interest 
and  sinking  fund  to  liquidate  the  capital  outlay.  The 
policy  of  the  council  has  always  been  to  avoid  throwing 
any  loss  upon  the  rates  in  connection  with  their  dwell- 
ings. After  very  careful  calculations,  the  council  was 
most  reluctantly  compelled  to  decline  the  gift,  because 
the  development  of  this  estate,  notwithstanding  the 
exclusion  of  land  value  from  the  question,  would  have 
tlirown  upon  the  London  rates  a  charge  of  over  £700  per 
annum.  The  largest  estimated  item  of  outgoing  was  one 
of  over  £2,000  in  respect  of  rates.  Had  the  value  of  the 
houses  been  excluded  from  the  basis  of  rating  and  land 
value  alone  been  taken  as  the  basis,  this  item  would  have 
been  reduced  more  than  one-half,  and  the  estimated 
deficiency  would  have  been  converted  into  a  surplus,  but 
under  the  existing  system  of  rating  houses  could  not  be 
erected  on  this  land,  even  when  got  for  nothing,  on  a 
remunerative  basis.  Labour,  therefore,  was  forced  to  go 
idle  and  the  much-needed  houses  remained  unbuilt. 

8.  To  further  illustrate  how  production  and  employ- 
ment are  discouraged  by  the  present  system  of  imposing 
rates  in  measure  as  good  use  is  made  of  land,  I  take  the 
case  of  the  Penrhyn  Quarries  which,  owing  to  a  dispute, 
partly  stopped  operations  in  1902.  The  follomng  are  the 
figures  before  and  during  the  dispute,  and  it  will  be  seen 
from  them  that  the  rateable  value  of  the  quarry  was 
reduced  from  £24,800  to  £10,514  on  the  ground  that  the 
production  had  diminished.  This  was  equivalent  to  an 
invitation  from  the  rating  authority  to  the  proprietor  to 
restrict  the  production  and  amount  of  ^  employment 
available. 
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9.  Suppose  that  the  assessment  committee  had  held 
and  exercised  the  power  to  refuse  this  reduction,  and  had 
instead — looking  only  to  the  public  value  of  the  quarry 
and  its  use  as  an  opportunity  for  giving  emjjloj^ment — 
insisted  on  levying  a  rate  on  its  full  value. 

10.  The  pressure  of  local  taxation  would  then  have 
had  precisely  the  opposite  effect  to  what  it  now  has.  That 
is,  its  tendency  would  have  been  to  keep  the  quarries  fully 
employed  instead  of  shut  down  as  they  were. 

County  Rate  Basis. — Penrhyn  Qvarries 


_ 

Gross. 

Eateable. 
Value. 

1899 —  Valuation. 

Slate  Quarry,  96,000  tons 
@5/2  - 

24,800 

24,800 

Buildings,  Machinery  and 
Plant    -      -      -  - 

3,229 

2,177 

28,029 

26,977 

Port  Penrhyn  Piailway 

824 

661 

Port  Penrhyn  - 

1,628 

1,428 

30,481 

29,066 

1902 — Altered  by  Quarter  Sessions. 

Slate  Quarry,  40,700  tons 
@  5/2  - 

10,514 

10,514 

Buildings,  Machinery  and 
Plant    -      -      -  - 

3,229 

2,177 

13,743 

12,691 

Port  Penrhyn  Eailway 

824 

661 

Port  Penrhyn  -      -  - 

1,628 

1,428 

16,195 

14,780 

11.  As  further  showing  how  our  present  system  of 
rating  improvements  checks  the  demand  for  lalour,  and 
how  the  reverse  would  be  the  case  under  a  reformed 
system  where  improvements  were  excluded  from  the 
basis  of  taxation,  take  the  case  of  three  plots  of  land  each, 
of  equal  value  : — 

No.  1  is  being  used  for  the  erection  of  labourers' 
cottages,  and  so  providing  a  maximum  of  emploj-- 
ment. 

No.  2  is  being  used  as  a  market  garden,  and  so 
giving  a  fair  amount  of  employment,  though  less 
than  No.  1. 

No.  3  is  unoccupied,  and  therefore  providing  no 
employment. 

12.  Our  present  system  of  including  all  structures  and" 
improvements  in  the  basis  of  assessment  entails  the- 
heavy  rating  of  No.  1,  the  lesser  rating  of  No.  2,  and  the 
complete  exemption  of*No.  3.  _  It  therefore  penalises  the 
employment  of  labour  by  raising  the  burden  of  the  rates 
as  the  owner  of  each  subject  i&  enterpii.sing  in  making, 
the  best  use  of  his  opportunity. 

13.  The  reformed  system  which  I  advocate  is  to  exclude 
improvements  from  the  basis  of  rating  and  to  make  land 
value  alone  the  basis.  Notice  what  this  would  mean  in 
the  case  of  these  three  plots.  As,  by  hypothesi.s,  they 
are  of  equal  value,  they  would  therefore  bear  an  e(|uai 
burden  of  rates.  The  uses  to  which  the  subjects  were 
put  would  not  enter  into  the  reckoning. 

14.  The  effect  on  the  labour  question  of  this  change 
in  the  basis  of  rating  would  be  that  No.  1  would  be  relieved 
of  much  of  the  burden  it  now  bears,  so  that  the  building 
of  cottages  and  the  employment  of  labour  would  be 
stimulated  where  it  is  at  present  impeded.  The  position 
of  No.  2  might  not  be  much  altered,  but;  No.  3,  which 
previously  escaped  altogether,  would  now  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  to  the  rates  and  would  therefore  be  pushed 
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into  productive  use.  That  US3  might  ba  the  building  of 
cottages  or  it  might  be  market  gardening,  but  in  any 
case  it  would  mean  the  widening  of  the  field  for  employ- 
ment and  a  lesBening  of  the  distress  caused  by  unemploy- 
ment due  to  the  growth  of  the  demand  for  labou\ 

15.  I  therefore  suggest  that  our  present  system  of 
raising  public  revenue  from  improvements  is  a  serious 
cause  of  distress,  because  it  tends  to  check  work  at  its 
source.  By  adding  to  the  cost  of  production  it  lessens 
the  number  of  persons  who  can  afford  to  buy  labour 
products.  This  leads  to  a  diminished  production  of 
these  things,  and  consequently  to  loss  of  employment. 

16.  I  also  call  attention  to  the  adverse  effect  of  our 
rating  system  on  the  development  of  building  sites  on 
the  outskirts  of  growing  towns.  In  these  situations  the 
value  of  the  buildings  is  much  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  land  they  occupy,  so  that  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
buildings  in  the  rateable  value  the  development  of  these 
outlying  districts  is  retarded.  If  the  land  value  alone 
were  taken  as  the  basis  of  assessment,  the  districts  around 
growing  towns  would  be  more  quickly  developed  and  a 
correspondingly  greater  demand  for  labour  would  arise. 

17.  Another  and  closely  related  cause  of  distress  is 
the  system  of  land  tenure  now  prevaihng.  Industries 
may  be  divided  into  two  categories : — 

(i)  Primary  or  extractive. 

(ii)  Secondary  or  manufacturing. 

18.  By  the  primary  industries  I  mean  those  which  depend 
for  their  existence  on  direct  access  to  the  earth,  such  as 
agriculture;  mining,  and  building.  By  the  secondary 
industries  I  mean  those  which  treat  the  raw  material 
supplied  to  them  by  the  primary  industries  and  work 
them  up  into  finished  articles ;  like  engine-building, 
weaving,  or  baking.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of 
the  primary  industries  is  that  they  must  have  direct 
access  to  the  land,  so  that  in  measure  as  obstacles  are 
put  in  the  way  of  such  access  these  industries  are  ob- 
structed. But  our  present  system  of  land  tenure  does 
impose  obstacles,  for  not  only  is  it  common  to  demand 
very  burdensome  terms  for  the  use  of  land,  but  in  some 
cases  leave  of  use  is  refused  on  any  terms  whatever.  In 
and  around  growing  towns  the  rent  commonly  asked  for 
the  use  of  land  on  lease  or  to  feu  is  not  the  economic  value 
of  the  land  at  the  present  time,  but  the  value  the  owner 
antii"ipates  it  will  have  at  some  future  time  after  further 
growth  of  the  district  has  taken  place.  Thus  many  in- 
dustiies  which  are  established  to-day  are  over-rented, 
and  to  that  extent  their  operations  are  hampered.  Much 
as  this  speculative  rent  restricts  the  demand  for  labour, 
it  is  not  the  worst  that  happens.  It  is  not  so  injurious  as 
where  the  use  of  land  is  altogether  refused,  as  in  the  case 
of  sporting  estates  or  where  land  is  held  up  for  a  rise  in 
lapidly  growing  districts.  In  all  such  cases  employment 
of  any  kind  is,  of  course,  absolutely  barred  and  would-be 
workers  being  forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
keep  dovm  the  wages  of  those  in  work.  The  unnatural 
kind  of  competition  which  arises  in  consequence  of  these 
things  is  an  immediate  cause  of  poverty  and  distress. 

19.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  a  coalfield  which 
has  been  unworked  for  years  and  is  still  unworked,  not 
because  of  the  absence  of  capital  and  labour  ready  to 
develop  it,  or  because  the  coal  is  not  wanted,  but  because 
the  royalties  demanded  by  the  superior  are  prohibitive 
under  existing  conditions.  If  terms  were  granted  which 
would  give  fair  prospects  of  profit  to  the  lessee,  employ- 
ment would  be  found  in  this  case  for  an  extra  200  hands, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  source  of  emplojonent  being 
closed  down,  200  men  must  now  be  competing  for  work 
elsewhere,  and  to  that  extent  depressing  the  wage  level 
in  general.  It  is  through  the  operation  of  causes  like 
this  that  the  demand  for  labour  is  restricted.  I  beUeve 
that  cases  like  this  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  to  depress  the  wage  level  it  is 
not  necessary  that  tlie  number  of  unemployed  be 
large,  because  a  comparatively  few  men  kept  out  of 
-work  or  irregularly  employed  are  sufficient  to  make  their 
presence  felt  over  the  whole  labour  market.  The  shutting 
up  of  a  few  natural  opportunities  is  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  competition  of  the  unemployed  men  with 
those  who  have  work  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  wage 


level  over  the  whole  field  of  industry  and  to  account  for 
distress  and  uncertainty  of  employment  among  large 
masses  of  people.  Suppose  the  wage  for  common  labour 
in  any  particular  industry  is  3s.  per  day,  and  that  a  few 
unemployed  men  nearly  as  efficient  as  those  in  work 
offer  their  services  for  2s.,  it  is  clear  that  the  wages  of 
the  former  must  fall  to  say  2s.  6d.  at  the  highest,  or  the 
inferior  labourers  will  be  the  cheaper  workers.  I  call 
special  attention  to  one  of  the  provisions  usually  entered 
by  landlords  in  mineral  leases,  and  suggest  that  were  the 
State  to  make  a  similar  stipulation  with  ground  land- 
lords in  general  no  land  for  which  there  is  a  demand 
could  long  remain  idle.  I  refer  to  the  "  dead  rent " 
clause  in  mineral  leases,  under  which  the  lessee  agrees 
to  pay  the  ground  landlord  (or  superior)  a  fixed  sum  whether 
he  is  winning  coal  or  not.  The  landlord's  motive  in 
inserting  this  clause  in  the  lease  is,  of  course,  to  make 
certain  that  the  lessee  will  work  the  field. 

20.  Now,  if  the  State  were  in  like  manner  to  make  it 
a  condition  of  ownership  that  all  landlords  (or  superiors) 
should  pay  to  the  community  a  "dead  rent  "  commen- 
surate with  the  value  of  their  natural  opportunities,  it  is 
certain  that  the  tendency  would  be  to  encourage  the 
proper  development  of  all  lands  and  to  increase  the  demand 
for  labour. 

21.  The  general  application  of  this  plan  to  all  landlords 
would  be  "  the  taxation  of  land  values." 

22.  In  further  illustration  of  how  want  of  work  is  bound 
up  with  the  present  system  of  land  tenure,  I  refer  to  the 
crofters  in  the  western  parts  of  Inverness-shire. 

23.  They  complain  that  their  standard  of  comfort  is 
lower  than  it  should  be  owing  to  the  smallness  of  their 
crofts,  and  that  the  reason  for  this  smallness  is  that  much 
good  land,  quite  suitable  for  cultivation,  is  at  present  under 
deer  forest.  This  gives  rise  to  what  in  effect  is  a  land 
famine,  which  not  only  reduces  the  standard  of  comfort 
of  the  crofters,  but  accounts  for  the  existence  of  the 
"  cotter,"  i.e.,  the  landless  class. 

24.  The  landless  cotter  class  being  denied  the  chance 
of  employing  themselves  have  to  seek  for  work  from  sheep 
farmers,  etc.,  at  a  low  wage,  and  as  this  is  not  always 
forthcoming,  many  of  them  have  to  migrate  to  the  in- 
dustrial centres  of  Scotland,  there  to  compete  for  work, 
keep  down  wages,  and  aggravate  distress.  This  is  typical 
of  what  goes  on  in  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the 
country.  The  remedy  is  to  bring  into  full  use  land  now 
withheld  from  use  or  only  partially  us?d.  The  most 
eflective  means  of  accomplishing  this  would  be  to  remove 
the  present  rates  and  taxes  from  improvements  and 
concentrate  them  on  the  value  of  the  land  as  divested  of 
such  improvements.  The  result  would  be  the  absorption 
of  the  unemployed  and  a  rise  in  the  wage  level  consequent 
on  their  withdrawal  from  the  competition  with  those  in 
work.  Wages  are  governed  by  the  ratio  between  the 
number  of  men  seeking  employment  and  the  amount 
of  employment  available.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  our 
land  system,  by  making  work  artificially  scarce,  increases 
the  number  of  the  former  in  relation  to  the  latter. 

25.  Turning  now  to  the  secondary  industries,  there  also 
the  field  of  employment  is  artificially  restricted  for  the 
same  reason.  These  industries  are  dependent  on  tlie 
primary  industries  because  they  are  fed  by  them.  Biscuit- 
making  cannot  be  carried  on  without  wheat,  and  engine- 
building  will  come  to  a  stop  in  the  absence  of  coal  and  iron. 
In  measure  as  the  primary  industries  are  checked  through 
difficulty  in  securing  the  use  of  land,  so  far  is  the  demand 
for  the  products  of  the  secondary  industries  adversely 
affected,  because  the  general  consuming  capacity  is 
lessened. 

26.  The  proximate  cause  of  enforced  idleness  with  one 
set  of  men  may  be  the  cessation  of  demand  on  the  part 
of  other  men  for  what  they  produce.  Men  in  the  secondary 
trades,  who  do  not  need  to  be  in  direct  touch  with  the  land, 
are  often  thro^vn  out  of  work  because  men  in  the  primary 
trades  are  denied  access  to  land.  There  is  thus  no  effective 
demand  by  the  latter  for  the  products  of  the  former. 
In  other  words,  the  withholding  of  land  causes  unemploy- 
ment and  slackness  of  trade,  not  only  in  such  industries 
as  farming,  building,  or  mining,  but  also  in  tailoring. 
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■watchmaking,  printing,  and  bicycle-making.  If  out-of- 
■work  agriculturists,  miners,  and  builders,  who  are  at 
present  prevented  from  working  on  the  land,  were  allowed 
to  do  so,  they  would  not  only  employ  themselves,  but 
would  employ  workers  in  every  other  kind  of  trade  as  well. 

27.  Where,  in  all  trades,  men  willing  to  work  cannot 
find  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  it  must  be  because,  in  the 
primary  trades  which  create  a  demand  for  and  supply  the 
raw  materials  for  all  other  trades,  labour  is  shut  out  from 
the  land.  I  quote  the  following  personal  experience  in  a 
northern  manufacturing  to^vn. 

28.  In  one  of  the  overcrowded  quarters  two  unem- 
ployed builders'  labourers  were  noticed  engaged  in  turning 
a  barrel-organ.  The  audience  were  the  overcrowded 
inmates  of  the  overcrowded  houses,  and  the  out-of-work 
labourers  happened  to  stand  on  a  vacant  "  eligible  build- 
ing site."  The  scene  gave  rise  to  the  query  as  to  why  the 
builders'  labourers  were  not  engaged  in  building  houses  on 
the  "  eligible  building  site  "  for  the  people  who  needed 
them,  and  the  two-fold  answer  came  that  an  almost  im- 
possible price  was  asked  for  leave  to  use  the  site  and  that 
even  in  the  event  of  houses  being  built  and  occupied  they ' 
were  forthwith  subject  to  rates  amounting  to  8s.  in  the  £. 
Not  only  weis  there  urgent  need  for  the  houses,  but  labour 
and  capital  were  ready  to  supply  them.  The  vacant  site 
was  also  there.  Here  were  all  the  necessary  elements  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  but  still  it  remained  unsolved; 
first,  because  of  a  vicious  system  of  land  tenure  which 
encourages  the  withholding  of  land  from  use,  and,  secondly, 
because  of  a  burdensome  system  of  rating  which  imposes  a 
penalty  on  the  building  of  houses.  If,  instead  of  imposing 
taxes  on  the  houses,  the  vacant  site  had  been  taxed  on  its 
value  as  bare  land  it  would  quickly  give  employment  to 
the  labourers  and  tradesmen  by  coming  into  use,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  rents  of  the  houses  would  be  reduced 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  abolished  taxes,  or  in  this  case 
by  fully  one-third.  The  effect  would  be  that  the  un- 
employed builders  would  find  work  and  the  over- 
crowded peoj^le  would  get  houses  at  more  reasonable  rents. 
And  once  more  there  would  be  a  tendency  towards  a 
higher  level  of  wages  through  the  absorption  of  unem- 
ployed men.  My  desire  is  to  bring  into  sharp  contrast 
the  anomaly  of  a  demand  for  houses  existing  along-ide  a 
slackness  in  the  building  trade,  and  to  suggest  the  reason 
for  it. 

29.  In  evidence  of  what  can  be  done  even  by  a  partial 
application  of  the  principle  I  advocate,  I  refer  to  the 
■"  Papers  Relative  to  the  Working  of  Taxation  of  the 
Unimproved  Value  of  Land  in  New  Zealand,  New  South 
Wales,  and  South  Australia,"  published  in  a  Blue-book, 
issued  by  Government  (CD.  3191),  November,  1906. 


30.  Dealing  with  New  South  Wales,  I  extract  the 
following  from  page  22  :  — 

"  The  operation  of  the  tax  (the  tax  on  land  values)  has 
been  to  a  certain  extent  to  reduce  the  value  of  house 
property,  and  in  a  stronger  sense  has  affected  the  value 
of  land  held  for  purely  speculative  purposes.  It  has  had 
the  effect  of  forcing  large  areas  of  country  lands  on 
the  market  which  otherwiss  might  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  inactive,  and  in  this  way  the  producing  interests 
of  the  country  have  been  benefited." 

Page  23: — "The  tax  has  considerably  affected  land 
held  solely  for  speculation  and  has  compelled  many 
owners  to  sell  for  a  lower  figure  than  previously  required. 

"  In  the  city  and  suburbs  very  little  land  speculation 
has  been  in  operation.  Buyers  now,  in  view  of  the  land 
tax,  mostly  secure  properties  with  the  definite  idea  of 
speedily  making  a  home  and  not,  as  heretofore,  waiting 
for  a  rise  in  land  values." 

31.  Page  24,  New  Zealand: — "  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  total  exemption  of  improvements  on 
land  from  all  rates  and  taxes  has  led  to  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  outlay  on  improvements,  which  comprise 
materials  and  labour,  and  the  beneficial  effect  of  this 
on  trade  and  the  demand  for  labour  has  been  great.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  expenditure  on  buildings  since  1893 
amounts  to  £17,000,000,  free  from  all  rates  and  taxes, 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  local  authorities  have 
not  yet  adopted  the  rating  of  unimproved  values." 

Page  26,  New  Zealand: — -"The  effect  has  certainly 
been  to  greatly  stimulate  the  building  trade.  The  object 
and  tendency  of  this  system  of  taxation  is  to  compel 
land  being  put  to  its  full  use,  so  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  income  may  be  derived  from  it,  and  rendering  it  un- 
profitable to  hold  land  for  prospective  increment  in  value. 
It  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  much  valuable  suburban 
land  being  cut  up  and  placed  on  the  market  .  .  .  The 
effect  on  urban  and  suburban  land  has  been  very  marked. 
It  has  compelled  owners  of  these  to  build  or  sell  to  those 
who  would ;  it  has  thus  caused  a  great  impetus  in  the 
building  trade.  An  owner  of  land  occupied  by  buildings 
of  little  value,  finding  that  he  has  to  pay  the  same  rates 
and  taxes  as  an  owner  having  his  land  occupied  by  a 
valuable  block  of  buildings,  must  see  that  his  interests 
lay  in  putting  his  land  to  its  best  use.  The  rebuilding 
of  this  city  (Wellington),  which  for  some  years  past  has 
been  rapidly  going  on,  is  largely  attributed  to  the  taxation 
and  rating  on  land  values,  so  that  the  supply  of  building 
materials  could  not  at  times  keep  pace  with  the  demand." 
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APPENDICES  : 
APPENDIX  No.  XCIII. 


MEMOHAXDUM  and  tabular  Statement  prepared  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
showing  extent  to  which  Guardians  have  resorted  to  exceptional  measures 
for  the  Relief  of  Distress  arising  from  Want  of  Employment. 


1.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Royal  Commission,  the  Board  have 
requested  the  General  inspectors  to  report  to  what  extent  and  with  what  results 
Boards  of  Guardians  have  since  1886  had  recourse  to  Labour  Yards,  Workhouse 
Farms,  or  other  special  means  of  providing  relief  for  able-bodied  persons  out  of 
employment. 

2.  Reports  which  have  been  summarised  in  the  accompanying  table  have 
accordingly  been  received  in  respect  of  most  of  the  Inspectors'  districts.  Owing  to 
vacancies  in  the  office  of  Inspector,  reports  could  not  be  obtained  as  regards  Districts 
Nos,  2  and  13,  comprising  the  Union  Counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Durham,  Korthumber- 
land  and  the  North  Riding  of  York,  together  with  parts  of  Surrey  and  Cumberland. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Bagenal,  the  Inspector  for  the  East  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire, 
has  confined  his  enquiries  to  21  of  the  larger  unions  in  his  district,  and  Mr.  Wethered, 
whose  district  includes  the  County  of  Gloucester  and  parts  of  Herefordshire, 
Somersetshire,  Staffordshire,  Wilts  and  Worcestershire  has  limited  his  enquiries  to 
ten  Unions. 

3.  Besides  the  Unions  enumerated  in  the  accompanying  table  work  has  been 
provided  by  the  Corporation  or  District  Council  or  by  a  specially  constituted  "  Town 
Committee "  for  persons  sent  by  the  Guardians  as  being  unemployed  in  seven 
Unions,  namely  Bramley,  Cheltenham,  Kidderminster,  King's  Lynn,  Ringwood,. 
Sculcoates  and  Winchester  ;  and  work  at  a  labour  test  is,  particularly  in  the  northern 
counties,  available  in  many  Unions  throughout  the  year  for  persons  who  claim  to  be 
unemployed.  This  practice  usually  appears  only  when  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation 
Order  is  in  force,  but  is  found  where  the  Prohibitory  Order  has  been  supplemented 
by  an  Outdoor  Labour  Test  Order.  On  the  view  that  these  permanently  open  testes 
are  not  covered  by  the  term  used  by  the  Royal  Commission,  but  are  rather  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  machinery  of  rehef,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  mentioned  in  the  accompany- 
ing statement.  Nineteen  Unions  in  which  such  a  test  is  always  available  are 
mentioned  in  the  report  for  No.  11  District  and  six  in  that  for  No.  12  District. 

Local  Government  Board, 
Whitehall,  S.W. 

18th  February,  1908. 
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LETTER  TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  AND  THEIR  REPLY  THERETO  AS  TO  THE  MEANS 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  ADOPTED  APART  FROM  THE  POOR  LAW  FOR  RELIEVING  DISTRESS 

DUE  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Scotland  House, 
Victoria  Embankment, 

Westminster,  S.W. 
May  8th,  1907. 

^  Sir, — In  connection  with  their  enquiry  into  the  means 
which  have  been  adopted  apart  from  the  Poor  Law  for 
relieving  distress  due  to  unemployment,  my  Commission 
are  anxious  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  possible 
on  the  subject  of  work  provided  for  the  unemployed  by 
local  authorities,  prior  to  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act, 
1905.  I  am  accordingly  to  enquire  whether  the  Local 
Government  Board  will  furnish  the  Commission  with  the 
undermentioned  information  in  connection  with  this 
subject : — 

(1)  A  Memorandum  setting  forth  the  grounds  for 
the  policy  embodied  in  the  various  circulars  which 
were  issued  by  iMr.  Chamberlain  and  other  presidents 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  a  view  to 
urging  local  authorities  to  provide  work  for  the 
unemployed  in  times  of  special  distress. 

(2)  A  Memorandum  embodying  any  available 
information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  work  was 
provided  for  the  unemployed  by  municipalities  in 
the  period  between  1885  and  1905. — I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  G.  Duff. 

Secretary. 

The  Secretary, 

Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W. 


Local  Government  Board, 

Whitehall,  S.W. 
September  19th,  1907. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  advert  to  the  letter  which  you  addressed  to  them 
asking  for  certain  information  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
vision of  work  for  the  unemployed  by  local  authorities 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act, 
1905. 


The  gromids  for  the  policy  embodied  in  the  various 
circulars  issued  by  the  Board  to  which  the  paragraph 
marked  1  in  your  letter  relates,  with  the  view  of  urging 
local  authorities  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed  in 
times  of  special  distress,  may  be  gathered  generally  from 
the  terms  of  those  circulars. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  circulars  relate  to  distress 
of  an  exceptional  character,  and  that  it  was  to  meet 
temporary  emergencies  that  the  local  authorities  were 
urged  to  expedite  the  execution  of  public  works  for  the 
purpose,  mainly,  of  enabling  persons  who  did  not  ordinarily 
seek  poor  relief  to  tide  over  a  season  of  exceptional  distress 
without  incurring  such  disqualification  as  attaches  to 
pauperism.  The  men  to  be  employed  were  those  whom, 
owing  to  their  previous  condition  and  circumstances,  it 
was  undesirable  to  relieve  by  an  order  for  admission  to 
the  workhouse  or  to  treat  as  subjects  for  outdoor  pauper 
relief. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  machinery  of  the  Poor 
Law  assisted  by  help  from  local  charitable  funds  and 
the  thrift  of  the  men  would  meet  the  necessities  of  ordinary 
times.  ; 

The  Board  would  refer  the  Commission  to  the  Memor- 
andum by  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  which  is  printed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Retm-n  entited  "  Pauperism  and  Distress," 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  March, 
1886,  and  numbered  69,  and  to  his  evidence,  which  is 
reported  with  the  Fii'st  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Distress  from  Want  of  Employment,  issued  in  1895. 

As  regards  the  particulars  referred  to  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  your  letter  I  am  to  state  that  the  only 
available  information  would  appear  to  be  that  contained 
in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  unemployed 
(C— 7,182),  issued  in  1893  (vide  pp.  188-208)  and  the 
Parliamentary  Return  of  1905  (H.C.  Paper  193)  as  to 
London. — I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  C.  Monro, 
Assistant  Secretary^ 

The  Secretary  to  the 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE   AS    TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,   BY   ARTHUR  PRIESTMAN,  J.P., 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BRADFORD  CORPORATION  HEALTH  COMMITTEE. 


Extent. 

1.  At  the  present  time  the  trade  of  Bradford  is  in  a 
more  vigorous  condition  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
The  income-tax  returns  will  probably  reveal  a  very 
prosperous  state  of  things.  Although  the  employers 
are  receiving  large  additions  to  their  incomes,  the  wages 
of  the  workers  in  Bradford  have  received  very  little 
increase. 

2.  The  people  now  unemployed  are  those  least  ef&cient 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  including  the  old  and 
infirm.  The  development  of  machinery  in  Bradford 
has  resulted  in  a  greater  production  of  wealth,  without 
corresponding  employment  of  a  greater  number  of  people. 
The  hours  of  labour  have  not  been  reduced  to  absorb  a 
greater  number  of  workers. 

3.  The  returns  of  the  Education  Office  show  a  greater 
number  of  half-timers  employed.  In  1900  there  were 
2,200  employed  in  Bradford ;  in  1906  the  number  rose 
to  5,000.    The  demand  for  women  weavers,  and  the 


employment  of  married  women  in  our  mills,  who  enter 
into  competition  with  their  fathers  and  brothers,  ought 
to  be  checked  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  The  high 
infantile  death-rate  is  undoubtedly  due,  in  part,  to  the- 
employment  of  mothers  in  our  mills. 

4.  Our  lady  health  inspectors  are  continually  reporting 
overcrowding,  due  to  low  wages  or  irregular  work.  The 
greatest  and  most  urgent  need  is  work  for  the  unemployed. 
We  could  then  deal  more  efficiently  and  thoroughly  with 
those  who  are  lazy  and  thriftless,  but  at  present  we 
cannot  discriminate.  Greater  efficiency  is  more  and 
more  demanded  of  the  workers  by  employers,  to  the 
more  rigorous  exclusion  from  employment  of  the  least 
efficient. 

5.  Casual  employment  is  also  a  source  of  great  hard- 
ship. The  night  woolcombers,  particularly  in  slack 
times,  going  to  the  woolcombing  establishments  in  the 
hopes  of  getting  a  job.  Outdoor  labourers  also  suffer 
from  this  lack  of  regular  employment.    To  obtain  a 
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man  occasionally  for  a  day  or  a  week's  work  may  be  a 
boon  to  the  employer,  but  it  is  very  hard  on  the  casual 
labourer's  wife  and  family.  Casual  labour  tends  to  keep 
the  wages  low  of  those  regularly  employed. 

6.  In  the  winter  of  1893-4  I  took  part  on  a  voluntary 
committee  to  find  out,  by  means  of  a  census  of  the  un- 
employed, the  extent  of  -  unemployment.  Though  there 
may  have  been  many  mistakes,  owing  to  the  committee 
not  being  adequately  provided  with  fvmds,  and  not 
employing  trained  investigators,  the  census  revealed 
27  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Bradford  at  that  time 
wholly  or  partially  imemployed,  exclusive  of  the  floating 
population  residing  in  lodging-houses  and  workhouse. 
The  27  per  cent,  included  the  families  dependent  upon 
the  work  of  these  people.  I  do  not  remember  a  time 
when  want  of  employment  caused  more  suffering  in 
Bradford  than  in  the  winter  of  1893-4.  Since  then  we 
have  had  periodic  changes,  always  most  acute  in  winter, 
when  the  outdoor  labourers  have  been  unable  to  work. 
Changes  of  foreign  tariffs,  fashion  in  dress  goods,  and 
in  men's  wear,  have  all  tended  to  aggravate  the 
unemployed  evil. 

7.  The  fluctuations  of  trade  are  very  disastrous  to  the 
condition  of  our  workers. 

8.  When  prices  are  rising,  the  woolcombing  industry 
absorbs  a  large  number  of  unskilled  workers  of  both 
sexes,  but  when  prices  of  wool  fall,  then  short  time 
and  unemployment  are  everyw'h?re  in  evidence,  because 
the  employing  class  c<?ase  to  buy  the  raw  material,  in 
order  that  they  may  purchase  at  the  lowest  possible 
point.  The  speculative  nature  of  our  trade  causes 
intense  suffering  to  the  least  skilled  workers. 


Bemedies. 

9.  I  do  not  think  the  special  work  provided  by  tlie 
municipality  before  the  1905  Act  has  been  effective.  It 
has  helped  a  part  of  the  unemployed  in  the  winter,  but 
has  been  more  of  the  nature  of  a  palliative  and  has  not 
gone  to  the  root  of  the  evil. 

10.  The  Labour  Register,  whilst  causing  hopes  which 
have  not  been  gratified  (for  we  could  not  find  work  for 
more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  applicants), 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  failure. 

11.  Is  it  not  worth  while  considering  whether  special 
taxation  should  not  be  imposed  on  the  income-tax-paying 
class,  with  the  object  of  providing  useful  work  for  the 
unemployed,  the  income-tax  payer  furnishing  the 
funds  to  repay  the  community,  the  added  cost  which 
unskilled  labour  would  entail,  over  the  cost  of  the  work 
if  done  at  the  ordinary  contractor's  price  ?  <i 

12.  I  believe  that  the  existence  of  the  unemployed  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  proper  organisation  in  our  industrial 
system.  So  long  as  our  industrial  system  in  controlled 
by  men  whose  only  object  is  to  make  profit  for  themselves, 
we  always  shall  be  subjected  to  these  periodical  disloca- 
tions of  industry.  I  have  no  hope  of  getting  at  the  root 
of  th°  evil,  except  by  the  organisation  of  industry  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  and  mnnic'palitv  in  the  interests 
all  the  people,  and  not  in  the  interests  of  those  who  seek 
private  profit  for  themselves,  regardless  of  the  injury 
to  the  weakest  and  least  efficient  of  the  workers. 


RO/AL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  DISTRESS  DUE  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR. 
A.  BLACK,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR  IN  LEITH. 


Extent. 

1.  Number. — The  number  of  applicants  for  relief  has 
averaged  731  per  annum  during  the  thirty-five  years  of 
this  association's  existence,  and  the  number  has  gradu- 
ally diminished.  In  the  last  ten  years  it  is  only  700. 
Even  ia  a  bad  year  the  cases  of  distress  due  to  unemploy- 
ment alone  may  probably  not  exceed  300  at  one  time 
so  far  as  these  are  known  to  the  association.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  81,000. 

2.  Classes. — Mechanics,  skilled  workmen  and  labourers 
in  building  and  allied  trades,  mill  and  garden  workers. 
Locally,  however,  the  casual  and  intermittent  labour  at  the 
docks  provides  far  the  largest  number  of  cases,  and  con- 
stitutes the  main  economic  problem. 

3.  Character: — ■ 

(a)  Industrious,  fair  workmen. 

(6)  Intermediate  class,  with  decent  homes. 

(c)  Loafers  and  idlers,  given  to  drink,  etc. 

4.  Duration  of  Distress. — There  is  little  permanent  un- 
employment, but  there  is  always  a  percentage  of  men 
who  are  not  readily  employed  owing  to  unfitness,  bad 
character,  age,  etc.  Painters,  garden  hands  and  others 
are  subject  to  peiiodic  unemployment. 

CAUSES. 

5.  Personal. — Defects  of  character  (laziness,  im- 
providence, intemperance,  etc.).  Mental  and  physical 
defects. 

6.  Economic. — Land  laws,  concentration  of  industries, 
trade  competition,  labour-saving  appliances  (primary 
effect). 

Effects. 

7.  Abandonment  of  efforts  at  self-support,  neglect  of 
foresight  and  thrift,  insufficient  food  and  clothing.  The 
farmed-out  house.  There  are  many  cases  of  those  who 
iiave  been  helped  through  such  a  time  and  have  become 
the  ready  helpers  of  others. 

Remedies. 

8.  Special  Work  provided  by  Municipalities. — In 
periods  of  exceptional  distress  this  association  has  fre- 
quently requested  the  town  council  to  provide  work, 
and  when  possible  they  have  readily  complied.  These 
•efforts  have  alleviated  the  distress,  but  obviously  work 
of  a  useful  kind  cannot  always  be  provided  when  it  is 
most  needed.  This  association  has  also  provided  per- 
manent or  temporary  work  for  an  average  number  cf 
137  persons  annually  during  the  last  thirty-four  years. 


The  work  has  been  secured  by  keeping  in  touch  with 
employers  of  labour,  and  chiefly  through  the  super- 
intendent of  the  docks.  Of  the  men  who  received  orders 
for  work  about  35  per  cent,  did  not  use  them,  or  left 
in  a  day  or  two.  Otherwise  the  results  \A'ere  fairly 
satisfactory,  and  of  great  value  as  a  test. 

9.  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. — This  has  not  been 
of  much  practical  value  in  Leith,  and  matters  were 
probably  as  eftectivelj'  managed  when  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  town  council.  In  the  first  five  months 
there  were  911  applicants  enrolled  by  the  Distress 
Committee  and  in  the  following  twelve  months  only  208. 
Of  these  1,119  men,  282  were  given  temporary  employ- 
ment by  the  Town  Council,  and  70  got  work  directly 
through  the  Distress  Committee.  Forty  persons,  including 
wives  and  children,  were  sent  to  Canada. 

10.  Unemployment  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of 
labour,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  scheme  that 
could  bring  the  demand  and  supply  into  permanent 
correspondence.  Such  a  scheme  would  have  to  take  ac- 
count of,  if  not  to  control,  variations  in  the  population. 
But  the  problem,  in  its  practical  aspect,  is  one  of  the 
fitness  of  the  individual — that  is,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  unemployment  is  really  due  to  the  unfitness  of  in- 
dividuals for  any  employment. 

11.  To  meet  this  there  might  be  systematic  instruction 
in  the  proper  rearing  of  children,  and  much  physical 
weakness  and  incapacity  might  thus  be  prevented. 
Friendly  societies  and  savings  banks  might  be  organised 
in  connection  with  schools,  so  that  a  habit  of  thrift  and 
forethought  might  be  formed.  Parents  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  apprentice  their  children  to  skilled  trades 
and  train  their  daughters  for  domestic  service,  where  the 
demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  The  practice  of 
temperance,  cleanliness,  and  thrift  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance. It  is  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  much  recent 
and  prospective  legislation  to  relieve  parents  and  others 
of  the  necessity  for  thrift  or  provision  for  the  future,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  rely,  not  on  their  own  efforts, 
but  on  some  outside  agency  to  provide  their  necessities. 

12.  Further  police  powers  are  urgently  required  to 
deal  effectively  with  persons  who  are  wilfully  and  habitu- 
ally idle  and  drunken,  and  fail  to  maintain  those  for  whom 
they  are  responsible.  IMoney  expended  by  any  i)ublic 
board  in  feeding  neglected  children  should  be  i-ecover- 
able  from  the  parents'  employers  direct,  as  a  deduction 
from  wages. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCVII. 


STATEMENT  OF   EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  WILLIAM   J.  CHRYSTAL, 
CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURER,  RUTHERGLEN,  NEAR  GLASGOW. 


1.  The  chief  reason  why  I  am  unable  to  give  you 
details  seem  to  me  to  be  the  total  absence  of  distress  due 
to  unemployment  so  called  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  in  the  district  in  which  my  works  are  sHuated. 
There  has  been  practically  no  unemployment  to  those 
people  who  really  wanted  work,  and  therefore  there  has 
been  no  distress  from  that  cause.    There  are,  of  course. 


llth  June,  1907. 
some  people  out  of  employment,  but  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  at  the  present  time  this  is  due  entirely 
to  intemi>ei;ance  and  those  who  never  will  work  if  they 
can  get  any  other  means  of  livelihood. 

2.  These  being  my  views,  you  will  understand  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  fill  up  the  variour,  questions  which  you 
have  put  to  me  under  the  headings  named. 


4-29.— IX. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  T.  S.  CREE,  LL,D.,  AUTHOR  OF 
"A  CRITICISM  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  TRADES  UNIONS,"  "EVILS  OF  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING,"  "BUSINESS  MEN  AND  MODERN  ECONOMICS." 


1.  I  have  no  statistics  to  give  as  to  the  extent  of  distress, 
nor  as  to  the  operation  of  tried  remedies.  My  position 
is  that  of  a  business  man,  with  such  an  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  as  that  imphes,  along  with  a  reasonable  know- 
ledge of  its  economics.  I  have  had  a  long  and  very 
varied  experience  of  business,  both  manufacturing  and 
distributive,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  cause  me  to  think  on  the  principles  involved.  I 
have  been  for  many  years  a  frequent  contributor  of  letters 
to  the  daily  and  weekly  Press  on  economic  subjects.  The 
above-named  pamphlets  have  attracted  considerable 
attention  both  from  economists  and  men  of  business. 
They  have  been  translated  and  published  quite  indepen- 
dently of  me,  by  leading  economic  journals  in  Germany 
and  France.  I  have  no  specific  remedy  for  the  evil  of 
Avant  of  emplojonent,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  trying  to 
state  what  in  my  opinion  are  some  of  its  causes,  in  the 
hope  that,  so  far  as  these  are  due  to  economic  errors,  I 
may  be  able  to  help  to  avoid  them  in  the  future.  I  under- 
stand that  I  am  asked  for  a  short  and  simple  statement 
of  my  views,  and  I  shall  try  to  confine  myself  to  that. 

2.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  must  always  be  a  certain 
amount  of  unemployment.  Every  improvement  in 
method  of  manufacture,  every  labour-saving  machine 
causes  a  temporary  unemployment.  Some  men  are 
thrown  out  of  work.  But  the  greater  production  leads  to 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  article  and  a  greater  demand  for  it. 
And  so  the  men  are  gradually  employed  again,  and  gener- 
ally in  greater  numbers  than  before.  And  in  any  case, 
as  the  consumers  spend  less  on  this  article,  they  have 
more  to  spend  on  other  things.  And  so  there  is  soon  an 
increased  demand  both  for  commodities  and  labour,  and 
greater  employment  all  over.  A  temporary  slackness  of 
demand  in  certain  markets  from  changes  of  fashion  or 
other  causes,  will  also  locally  decrease  emplo3Tnent.  And 
too  rapid  an  investment  in  fixed  capital,  buildings  and 
machinery  has  often  the  same  effect  for  a  time.  These 
are  occasional  causes  of  want  of  employment  which  we 
cannot  hope  altogether  to  escape.  They  are  normal, 
though  variable  in  amount. 

3.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  much  more  than  a  normal 
want  of  employment  at  the  present  time,  but  if  there  is, 
there  are  several  causes  for  it.  The  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake, for  instance,  has  caused  our  insurance  companies 
to  send  away  great  sums  to  rebuild  the  city,  which  money 
is  withheld  from  industrial  enterprise  here.  But  a  much 
greater  cause  is  the  cost  of  the  South  African  War. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  cannot  spend  beyond  their 
income  without  suffering  for  it.  The  worst  period  of 
want  of  emplojTnent  in  our  modern  history  was  after 
Waterloo,  when  we  were  suffering  from  the  burdens  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  We  are  still  paying  heavy  taxes 
on  account  of  the  Boer  War.  And  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  War  has  hurt  our  customers  and  diminishes  our 
employment  by  them,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the 
capital  required  to  repair  the  damage  done  in  Manchuria 
has  been  withdrawn  from  other  places  and  is  not  available 
for  employment  in  these  other  places.  And  then  there 
is  our  growing  extravagant  municipal  expenditure  and 
increased  debt.  The  Yarrow  Company  has  to  leave 
Poplar  on  account  of  the  high  rates,  and  employment  is 
lessened  everywhere  by  the  same  cause.  The  amount 
we  have  to  pay  in  rates  and  taxes,  so  far  as  these  are 
unproductive,  reduces  our  power  of  giving  employment. 

4.  In  cases  of  unavoidable  monopoly,  such  as  our 
Glasgow  tramway  system,  a  public  monopoly  may  be  a 
less  evil  than  a  private  one.  But  wherever  municipal 
enterprise  comes  into  competition  with  private  firms,  its 
faults  are  apparent.  It  is  comparatively  wasteful,  in- 
efficient and  corrupt.  West  Ham  is  an  extreme  case,  but 
it  is  quite  a  typical  one  of  what  goes  on,  and  is  increasing, 
and,  I  fear,  is  likely  to  increase. 

5.  But  now  we  come  to  a  more  serious  and  permanent 
and  preventible  cause  of  want  of  emploj^ment — the 
influence  of  trades  unions.  To  have  employment  you 
must  have  employers — and  the  more  the  better.  Even 


what  is  called  a  "  bad  employer  "  is  an  advantage.  What- 
ever his  faults,  he  increases  employment.  But  the  trades 
unions  and  their  friends  would  drive  him  out  of  the  trade, 
and  so  employment  would  be  reduced  by  his  demand  at 
least.  It  is  said  he  is  inefficient,  and  would  be  better 
away.  But  if  he  is  very  inefficient,  his  inefficiency  will 
cause  him  to  fail.  If  he  can  exist,  that  proves  that  he 
has  some  efficiency.  The  economic  law  will  punish  him 
far  more  certainly  and  justly  than  any  human  power  can. 
There  is  every  degree  of  efficiency  in  employers  as  well  as- 
in  workers.  The  highly  efficient  employer  will  get  the 
most  efficient  workers,  and  can  afford  to  pay  them  well. 
The  less  efficient  will  get  the  inferior  workers,  and  probably 
employ  them  in  making  a  lower  class  of  goods,  for  which 
there  is  a  demand,  at  a  lower  price.  And  all  are  entitled 
to  live  as  best  they  can.  There  is  an  old  Scotch  proverb, 
"  It  taks  a'  kinds  o'  folk  to  mak  a  warld."  And  that  is- 
true  of  an  economic  world.  The  uniformity  that  is 
demanded  in  hours,  in  wages,  in  quality  or  quantity  of 
output,  in  efficiency,  is  not  possible  or  desirable.  It 
does  not  exist  anyTvhere  in  Nature.  It  would  stifle  larger 
and  finer  growths  without  advantage. 

6.  But  the  antagonism  of  the  unions  is  not  confined 
to  those  "  bad  "  employers.  It  is  extended  to  employers 
as  a  class.  It  has  been  said,  "  We  cannot  yet  do  without 
the  capitalist,  but  we  can  make  him  bearable."  That  i& 
like  the  Irish  cure  for  absenteeism,  shooting  landlords. 
But  it  is  more  unreasonable,  for  the  land  is  still  there, 
while  if  you  ruin  or  hurt  a  capitalist  you  lose  the  benefit 
of  his  capital  and  keep  others  away.  The  harassment 
of  employers  by  troublesome  and  often  quite  useless 
legislation  and  oppressive  and  mischievous  trades  union 
interference  drives  and  keeps  away  many  employers  and 
makes  those  who  remain  masters  of  the  situation.  The 
fear  of  socialistic  legislation  is  preventing  investment 
of  fixed  capital,  and  so  greatly  reduces  employment. 

7.  But  in  addition  to  this  indirect  effect,  the  unions 
directly  diminish  employment  in  several  ways.  The 
restriction  of  the  number  of  apprentices  in  many  trade.s^ 
prevents  many  young  men  from  leirning  any  trade,  and 
allows  them  to  grow  up  unemployed  and  unemployable. 
We  force  an  academic  education  on  all  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, but  youths  must  not  be  taught  these  trades  except 
in  small  numbers,  with  the  consent  of  union  officials. 
There  are  thousands  of  youths  in  London,  and  Glasgow, 
and  all  large  cities,  who  might  be  respectable  tradesmen 
at  home  or  all  over  the  world  but  for  this  trades  imion 
rule,  and  are  now  growing  up  fit  only  to  run  errands, 
hawk  newspapers  and  occasionally  snatchy  purses,  or 
waik  in  "  imemployed  "  processions.  And  we  talk  of  the 
need  of  technical  education.  The  vmions  say  they  only 
'■  regulate  "  the  supply  of  labour.  Did  they  ever  do  any- 
thing to  increase  it  ?  The  restriction  of  learners  is  unjust 
and  vmwise,  and  it  is  a  great  cau.^e  of  unemployment. 

8.  The  demarcation  of  trades  throws  men  out  of  em- 
ployment. It  is  impossible  to  arrange  work  so  that 
the  activity  of  different  departments  shall  coincide.  To 
give  steady  employment  to  all,  surplus  men  in  the  slack 
or  decaying  trades  should  be  free  to  go  to  the  busy  trades. 
But  trades  union  rules  do  not  allow  this,  and  so  the 
surplus  men  are  left  unemployed  till,  if  ever,  activity 
in  their  own  trade  returns.  That  this  demarcation  of 
trades  should  be  considered  necessary  for  the  efficiency 
of  trade?  unions,  ought  alone  to  be  sufficient  to  condemn 
their  principles.  It  is  a  return  to  barbarism.  Hindoo 
caste  is  gradually  weakening  ;  the  old  trade  guilds,  after 
ruining  the  cities  which  clung  longest  to  them,  have 
passed  away,  and  here  we  have  the  old  bad  principle 
that  a  man  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  work  which  he  is 
able  and  willing  to  perform,  re-affirmed  and  enforced. 
This  is  a  great  and  growing  evil  in  the  shipbuilding  trade. 
Two  or  more  trades,  as  for  instance  engineers,  plumbers 
and  coppersmiths,  frequently  claim  the  same  piece  of 
work  as  being  within  their  own  exclusive  right,  with  the 
result  of  continual  quarrels,  strikes,  and  great  loss  of 
time  and  money.    This  also  tends  to  unemployment. 
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9.  But  all  these  are  minor  causes  compared  to  the 
"  minimum  wage  "  rule,  or,  as  some  call  it,  the  common 
rule.  That  is  a  very  great  cause  of  unemployxaent.  The 
minimum  wage  is  generally  fixed  not  much  below  the 
maximum  wage,  and  all  who  cannot  give  value  for  it  are 
tliro^TO  idle.  And  the  principle  is  thoroughly  bad. 
Every  economist  and  every  business  man  knows  that 
with  a  ceitain  amount  of  a  commodity  to  sell  you  may 
get  rid  of  so  much,  say,  at  35s.,  so  much  more  at  33s., 
and  perhaps  the  whole  at  31s.  If  you  insist  on  35s.  as 
a  minimum  you  will  have  some  left  xmsold,  and,  if  the 
article  is  perishable,  altogether  lost.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  with  labour.  The  wage  should  be  that  at  which 
all  can  be  employed,  and  each  at  his  proportionate  value. 
Tlie  minimum  wage  rule  in  bad  times  leaves  many  unem- 
ployed. All  old  and  weak  men  are  thro^vn  out  except 
in  booming  times,  and  their  work  is  lost  to  the  community. 
The  total  production  to  divide  is  lessened,  and  total 
employment  still  further  reduced.  Tlie  minimum  wage  in 
the  coal  trade  lies  like  an  incubus  not  on  that  trade  alone 
but  on  every  trade  where  coal  is  used.  The  colliers 
even  get  no  benefit,  as  it  is  a  minimum  daily  wage,  and 
they  lose  one  or  two  days"  wages  per  week.  That  is 
their  unemployment.  But  other  trades  have  to  bear 
the  cost  of  the  high  price  of  coal  which  this  involves, 
and  the  burden  of  their  own  minimum  wage  as  well.  So 
the  cost  of  their  commodities  is  increased  or  kept  up, 
their  sale  decreased  and  many  of  the  workers  thrown 
out  of  employment. 

10.  But  many  of  our  economists  and  best  social  re- 
formers defend  "  tlie  minimum  wage  "  on  the  ground 
that  it  ensures  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  among  the 
workers.  It  is  said,  "  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
better  fed  man  will  be  the  better  workman."  Now,  as 
I  have  argued  above,  that  might  be  so,  and  yet  be  unfair, 
as  limiting  the  number  who  can  be  employed  at  that 
higher  wage.  But  in  this  case  of, the  minimum  wage,  other 
things  are  not  equal.  The  fact  that  the  wage  is  fixed 
is  the  element  of  inequality  which  makes  the  axiom 
inapplicable  to  the  circumstances.  The  workman  may 
have  strength  to  work  better,  but  he  will  not  be  willing 
to  do  so  if  he  has  a  guaranteed  minimum  wage  to  rely 
on.  Consider  for  a  moment.  If  a  man  is  working  for 
himself  on  a  piece  of  land  of  his  own,  and  can  by  a  certain 
amount  of  labour  and  skill  reach  the  best  result  that 
the  land  is  capable  of  giving,  will  he  give  more  labour 
and  skill  to  it  if  he  is  to  get  nothing  more  from  it  ?  I 
think  not.  How,  then,  can  you  expect  a  hired  man  to 
do  his  very  best,  to  work  harder,  and  try  to  improve 
himself,  if  he  is  to  get  no  advantage  ?  He  gets  his  mini- 
mum wage  in  any  case. 

11.  It  may  be  said,  "The  minimum  wage  is  not  the 
maximum,  and  that  remains  as  a  stimulus."  But  as 
the  employer  has  to  employ  some  men  who  are  not  worth 
the  minimum,  he  has,  in  order  to  make  an  average  which 
will  pay  him,  to  give  his  best  men  less  than  their  full 
value.  And  besides,  "horsing,"  which  means  working 
harder  than  the  average,  is  denounced  and  often  punished 
by  the  unions.  And  Mr.  Webb  says,  "  It  is  a  neces- 
sary element  of  the  collective  bargain  that  one  man  shall 
not  underbid  another  by  taking  a  less  wage,  or  doing 
more  work  for  the  same  wage."  And  so  there  is  now 
little  or  no  ditference  between  the  minimum  and  maximum 
wage.  All  are  on  nearly  the  same  level,  instead  of  being 
estimated  and  paid  individually  their  value,  as  bargained 
for  between  themselves  and  their  customer,  the  em- 
ployer, or  his  foreman,  according  to  their  skill  and  in- 
dustry. Competition  is  weakened  or  abolished.  The 
present  high  standard  of  efficiency  has  been  reached  by  the 
keen  stress  of  competition  over  many  generations.  With- 
out competition  efficiency  must  decline  indefinitely. 
And  indeed  it  has  already  done  so. 

12.  Many  employers  have  told  me  that  the  standard 
of  work  is  much  lower  than  when  they  were  young. 
Apprentices  formerly  got  only  what  the  employer  thought 
them  worth  when  their  time  was  up,  and  got  advances 
gradually.  So  they  learned  their  trade,  and  went  on 
improving  themselves  for  long  afterwards.  But  now 
apprentices  play  themselves,  because  they  know  that 
when  their  time  is  up  they  must  get  the  full  minimum 
wage  if  they  are  employed  at  all,  and  they  have  no  induce- 
ment to  improve  afterwards.  And  so,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  by  lowering  the  standard  both  of  quantity  and 
quality,  the  minimum  wage  rule  is  a  great  cause  of  un- 


employment. This  rule  and  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Acts  are  the  chief  reasons  for  the  demand  for  old 
age  pensions.  These  things  press  heavily  upon  employers 
and  they  cannot  afford  to  employ  men  who  from  age  or 
other  causes  are  not  in  possession  of  all  their  faculties  and 
are  therefore  not  able  to  give  full  output  to  machinery 
and  are  specially  liable  to  cause  and  to  suffer  from 
accidents.  We  hear  great  complaints  that  men  over 
forty  can  hardly  get  into  a  new  employment.  The 
trades  imions  having  driven  these  men  out  of  employ- 
ment, now  find  them  a  burden  on  their  funds,  and  want 
to  put  the  support  of  the  older  men  on  the  taxpayer. 

13.  If  trades  unions  are  successful,  as  they  claim  to  be, 
in  raising  general  wages  above  the  normal  rate,  the  rate 
which  would  be  fixed  by  the  unaided  operation  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  to  the  extent  of  that  rise  they 
cause  unemployment.  But  they  do  not  raise  general 
wages.  If  they  sometimes  manage  to  raise  the  wagea 
in  their  own  restricted  trades  a  little  it  is  by  means  which 
deserve  no  sympathy.  It  is  by  forcing  men  and  women 
out  of  the  organised  and  better  paid  trades,  to  scramble 
for  the  employment  that  is  left  for  them  outside.  This 
increases  the  competition  among  unskilled  workers,  and 
lowers  their  wages  unfai.ly.  This  is  a  cause  of  what  is 
called  sweating,  for  which  employers  are  unjustly  blamed, 
though  they  are  quite  powerless  to  prevent  it.  They 
cannot  pay  more  than  the  market  rate,  and  avoid  failure. 
Sweating  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  trades  unions. 

14.  Now,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  trades  unionists 
as  men.  Th'ey  do  their  best  according  to  their  lights. 
But  they  base  their  practice  on  false  theories  of  economics. 
They  think  abundance  and  cheapness  an  evil,  and  scarcity 
they  think  to  be  a  good  thing.  They  cannot  see  beyond 
the  first  effect  of  an  increased  production,  a  local  and 
temporary  unemployment,  and  they  conclude  that  the 
cure  for  unemployment  is  to  produce  less.  All  their  policy 
is  in  that  direction.  Besides  the  incidental  effect  of  some 
of  their  principles,  there  are  many  trades  union  rules  in 
restraint  of  production.  I  never  heard  of  one  intended 
to  increase  it.  This,  of  course,  is  all  wrong.  Increased 
production  and  abundance  is  the  parent  of  increased 
emi^loyment.  Capital  for  employment  comes  from  the 
sayings  of  surplus  production.  Check  that  production 
and  you  reduce  employment.  Produce  !  produce  !  pro- 
duce !  is  the  first  and  last  word  in  industrial  economics. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  working  in  a  multitude  of 
individual  transactions,  will  give  to  each  member  of  the 
community  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  his  just  share. 
{See  Professor  Smart,  who  cannot  be  called  an  unsympa- 
thetic economist,  on  "  The  Distribution  of  Income.") 
A  much  nearer  approach  to  exactitude  in  a  true  economic 
division  would  take  place,  and  unemployment  would  be 
much  reduced  if  labour  were  more  mobile.  But  the  chief 
obstacles  to  this  mobility  are  the  trades  union  rules. 

15.  I  think  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  amount  ot 
employment  df^pends  on  the  amount  available  for  paying, 
and  actually  employed  in  paying,  wages.  Nothing  that 
can  be  said  against  the  wages  fund  theory  (which  con- 
troversy Professor  Marshall  says  is  mainly  a  dispute  about 
words)  can  alter  the  fact  that  that  amount  in  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  world  depends  on  the  inducements 
offered  to  the  capitalist  in  that  place  as  compared  with 
what  it  is  evident  he  can  get  by  investing  elsewhere.  But 
if  that  be  so  (and  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
habits  and  motives  of  investors  shows  the  principle  in 
operation),  then  what  we  may  still  call  the  wages  fund  is, 
at  any  particular  time  and  place,  not  rmhmited,  and  any 
section  of  the  working  classes  that  gets  more  than  a  com- 
petitive wage  does  so  at  the  expense  of  another  section 
which  is  either  sweated  or  unemployed.  What  is  called 
sweating  is  caused  by  trades  unions  excluding  people  from 
the  skilled  trades,  and  reducing  the  wages  fund  from 
which  they  would  be  better  paid.  As  long  as  the  banker 
and  private  investor,  who  are  behind  the  entrepreneur,  can 
direct  their  unemployed  capital  to  any  part  of  the  globe 
by  merely  signing  a  cheque,  so  long  I  believe  that  a 
scientific  squeeze  on  the  capitalist,  so  nicely  adjusted  that 
he  can  be  compelled  to  submit  to  a  diminution  of  interest 
and  profit  and  still  keep  his  capital  here  in  imdiminished 
quantity,  is  quite  chimerical. 

16.  The  cure  for  want  of  employment  does  not  lie  m. 
appeals  to  the  Government  for  work  or  help.  Eve;i 
charity  should  be  most  carefully  given.  The  cure  lies  in 
peace  and  retrenchment,  and  in  giving  free  play  to 
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economic  laws,  which  are  as  inevitable  as  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  as  inexorable  when  resisted,  as  beneficent 
when  submitted  to.  Our  workers  should  give  up  their 
unions,  work  full  time  at  the  reduced  market  rate  of  wages, 
the  rate  at  which  all  the  available  labour  would  be  taken 
up.  This  would  increase  general  production,  reduce 
prices  and  bring  out  more  demand,  to  be  followed  again 
by  good  times,  full  employment  and  high  wages.  Hard 
work  and  saving  are  the  only  cure  for  bad  times,  either 
for  individuals  or  commimities.  Edmund  Burke  warned 
his  contemporaries  that  Government  interference  in  such 
matters  would  be  mischievous  and  dangerous,  as  it  would 
teach  people  to  depend  on  Government  and  not  on  them- 
selves, and  in  the  inevitable  disappointment  that  would 
follow,  to  turn  to  riot,  anarchy  and  revolution.  That  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  French  Monarchy  of  his 
day,  and  again,  fifty  years  later,  of  the  second  French 
Republic,  when  it  established  municipal  workshops.  It  is 
as  true  now  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  if  we  follow 
the  same  course  we  shall  reach  the  same  catastrophe. 

17.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this,  that  the 
way  to  increase  employment  is  to  attract  employers.  The 
trades  union  policy  is  calculated  to  drive  away  employers. 
The  union  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  true  wage  is  much 
more  exactly  arrived  at  without  it.  The  true  policy  of 
the  workers  would  be  to  welcome  employers,  who  are  just 
their  customers,  into  the  shop,  and  treat  them  so  well  that 
they  will  come  again  in  greater  numbers.  Once  in  the 
shop  (that  is,  tied  to  works  which  they  must  keep  going) 
their  competition  for  workers  would  force  them  to  pay 
higher  wages  than  will  ever  be  got  by  combination  and 
collective  bargaining,  while  it  would  restore  friendly 
relations  instead  of  the  hateful  ones  now  so  common 
between  the  parties. 

18.  But  now,  if  I  were  asked  if  there  is  no  means  of 
bringing  peace  into  the  industrial  world,  instead  of  that 
war,  which  I  have  argued  is  so  great  a  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment, I  say  yes,  there  is  a  way,  but  it  is  at  present  so  far 
removed  from  practical  politics  that  I  have  not  mentioned 
it  till  now.  But  yet  it  is  perfectly  simple,  just,  practicable 
and  efficacious.  It  is  a  return  to  individual  bargaining. 
There  is  a  letter  of  Cobden's  in  which  he  deprecates 
unions,  either  of  men  or  masters.  But  he  says,  "  If  the 
masters  are  obliged  to  combine,  I  hope  they  will  do  so  for 
self-defence  only."  I  take  that  as  my  keynote,  and  I  say 
that  there  should  be,  in  every  trade  where  there  is  a 
trade  union,  a  strong  association  of  masters  with  a  large 
central  fund.  Their  power  should  be  used  for  defence 
only  ;  not  to  reduce  wages  or  to  lengthen  hours,  not  to 
strengthen  them  in  dealing  with  the  men,  for  that  would 
be  collective  bargaining,  which  I  think  so  mischievous. 


Their  business  should  be  to  ensure  the  freedom  of  the 
labour  market,  the  greatest  possible  mobility  of  labour, 
and  to  give  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  free  play. 
And  their  method  should  be  to  fight  every  strike,  large  or 
small,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
dispute.  They  should  say  to  the  men,  "  You  may  be 
right,  the  conditions  may  not  be  good  enough.  If  they  are 
not,  some  of  the  men  will  gradually  drift  away  to  other 
jobs,  and  the  conditions  will  be  improved  to  replace  them. 
The  employer  is  tied  to  his  mill,  and  must  get  workers  to 
keep  it  going.  To  get  them  he  must  pay  the  market 
wage.  The  strike  is,  therefore,  urmecessary  and  therefore 
wrong.  Go  back  to  your  work.  We  shall  fight  this 
principle  out  to  the  very  end."  If  that  were  done  there 
would  be  a  few  big  fights,  but  the  masters  would  win. 
They  are  not  stronger  in  peaceful  individual  bargaining 
than  the  men,  but  they  are  stronger  in  fighting  a  strike. 
Very  soon  the  men  would  get  tired  of  the  game  and  would 
work  on  quietly.  The  unions,  both  of  masters  and  men, 
would  decay.  To  be  an  employer  would  once  more  be  an 
honoured,  as  well  as  a  profitaljle.  position.  There  would 
be  more  employers  and  more  employment,  and  from  their 
competition  higher  wages. 

19.  I  have  said  nothing  about  drink,  because  it  is  a 
constant  factor  as  a  cause  of  unemployment.  But  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  gradually  diminishing  cause.  And  I 
should  not  be  inclined  to  try  to  hurry  the  improvement 
very  much  by  coercive  methods.  I  should  trust  more  to 
the  higher  powers  of  the  human  mind,  to  the  increased 
"  strength  of  the  people."  Individual  freedom  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  any  moral  improvement.  Here- 
again  trades  unionism  is  mischievous.  We  are  told  of 
the  improved  moral  status  which  trades  unions  give  to 
their  members.  It  is  a  delusion.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  members  are  forced  into  the  unions,  and  kept 
there  by  the  fear  of  violence  and  boycotting,  and  \m- 
willingness  to  lose  the  money  they  have  contributed  to- 
the  benefit  fimds.  They  are  absolute  slaves  to  a  more- 
cruel  and  degrading  tyrarmy  than  that  of  any  employers. 
The  right  to  cast  a  vote  once  a  year  for  the  election  of 
union  officials,  and  occasionally  on  a  strike  is,  for  moral 
and  intellectual  training,  a  poor  substitute  to  the  in- 
dividual for  the  continuous  personal  management  of  his 
own  affairs. 

20.  My  main  contention,  then,  is  that  a  large  part  of 
what  is  called  sweating  and  unemployment  is  caused  by 
trades  unions  under  the  influence  of  an  economic  error, 
namely,  that  increased  employment  comes  from  scarcity. 
The  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Increased  employment 
comes  immediately  from  increased  competition  among 
employers  for  workers,  and  that  again  comes  from  in- 
creased capital  and  increased  production. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCIX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  GEORGE  B.  ESSLEMONT,  M.P.,  J.P.,  TOWN  COUNCILLOR^ 

ABERDEEN. 


1.  Previous  to  my  election  as  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Aberdeen  (South)  I  was  for  many  years  connected  with 
local  boards.  I  am  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  city  of 
Aberdeen.  Have  been  member  of  the  Town  Council, 
Senior  Magistrate,  1905-6.  Served  on  Harbour  Board, 
School  Board,  Distress  Committee.  Trustee  and  manager 
of  savings  bank,  and  have  acted  on  committees  of  manage- 
ment of  various  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions. 

Unkmployment. 

2.  Extent. — I  submit  (Appendix  No.  XCIX.  (A)),  table 
showing  number  and  classes  of  registered  unemployed  per- 
sons in  Aberdeen  from  June  1st,  1906,  to  March  31st,  1907. 
It  will  be  noted  that  about  three-fourths  consist  of  unskilled 
labourers.  The  total,  1,250,  does  not  represent  the  full 
extent  of  unemployment  during  the  period,  as  very  few 


of  the  better  class  artisans  with  trade  union  connections- 
registered  at  the  labour  bureaux.  In  the  majority  of  the 
registered  cases  I  am  of  opinion  that  unemployment  is- 
chronic,  but  a  considerable  proportion  would  be  in  fairly 
regular  work  except  during  the  winter  months,  when 
out-of-door  employment  of  all  kinds  is  very  uncertain. 

3.  Causes. — In  Aberdeen  the  chief  cause  of  imem- 
ployment  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  the  collapse  of 
the  building  trades.  In  other  departments  the  trade  of" 
the  city  is,  and  has  been,  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  I 
see  no  immediate  prospect  of  revival  in  these  depressed, 
trades,  as  the  number  of  unoccupied  houses  shows  that  the 
supply  has  largely  outrun  the  demand.  In  addition,, 
several  large  public  works  and  buildings  are  now  com- 
pleted, and  nothing  of  a  similar  character  is  likely  to  be 
undertaken  for  some  considerable  time.    In  the  majority- 
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APPENDIX  No.  XCIX.— Continued. 


of  cases  of  chronic  unemployment  the  cause  is  traceable 
to  general  inefficiency,  physical  defect  and  inegular 
habits. 

4.  Effects. — The  effect  of  unemployment  on  the  respect- 
able and  efficient  labourer  and  artisan  is  very  bad.  It 
forces  the  individual  into  debt  or  to  accept  charity,  and 
generally  undermines  his  self-respect. 

5.  Remedies. — With  reference  to  remedies,  I  produce 
statement  regarding  relief  work  afforded  by  the  town 
council  and  Harbour  Board  in  recent  years.  The  results 
from  an  economic  point  of  view  were  in  several  cases 
disappointing.  This  was  caused  to  some  extent  by  men 
"  going  easy,"  but  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men 
were  not  picked,  and  as  a  consequence  quite  a  large  number 
had  never  before  engaged  in  the  class  of  work  to  which 
they  were  allocated,  while  some  were  unfit  for  any  sus- 
tained manual  labour.  The  new  road  at  Girdleness  cost 
£o,'2G4.  Had  the  work  been  done  in  the  usual  way  by 
contract  or  by  the  corporation  workmen,  the  burgh 
surveyor  estimated  that  the  work  could  have  been  com- 
pleted for  £3,500.  J 

6.  In  the  case  of  the  Harbour  Board,  an  effort  was  made 
to  select  the  most  suitable  men.  The  works  in  the  aggre- 
gate cost  £2,258,  and  the  harbour  engineer  is  of  opinion 
that  a  sum  of  £890  would  have  been  saved  if  they  had  been 
executed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  works  undertaken,  the  town 
council  during  the  past  three  years  voted  sums  amounting 
to  £300  for  relief  of  distress.  The  chief  constable,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  staff,  distributed  the  provisions. 
Tliis  method  was  found  to  work  very  well,  many  pressing 
and  most  deserving  cases  being  relieved. 

8.  The  total  amount  voted  for  relief  work  by  the  town 
council  and  Harbour  Board  during  the  past  three  years 
has  been  £11,042.  (.See  Apj,endiz  No.  XCIX.  (B.) )  In 
addition,  the  distress  committee  has  requisitioned  the 
town  council  for  the  sum  of  £1,450  in  payment  of 
administration  and  emigration  expenses. 

9.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  local  boards  and  the  grants  from  the  "  Queen's  Fund," 
the  work  of  the  burgh  distress  committee  would  have 
been  much  circumscribed.  Various  appeals  to  the  public 
were  made,  but  the  response  was  disappointing.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  the  cost  of  administration 
relatively  to  the  real  work  done  has  been  proportionately 
high.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  work  could  quite  well 
have  been  done  by  a  committee  of  the  town  council,  and 
that  all  the  necessary  clerical  work  could  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  appointment  of  special  officers. 


10.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Act  of  1905  has  not  been  a 
success.  I  think  that  the  constitution  of  the  distress 
committee  is  objectionable.  The  duty  of  relieving  un- 
employed persons  should  be  imposed  on  the  local  au- 
thority, which  alone  can  initiate  works  of  public  utility.  I 
am  satisfied  that  this  course  would  be  more  effectual  and 
economical. 

11.  Labour  Farms  or  Colonies  are  in  my  view  satis- 
factory only  when  it  is  found  necessary  for  personal 
reasons  to  divorce  the  individual  from  an  undesirable 
environment.  Any  form  of  relief  which  involves  tha 
separation  of  a  man  from  his  home  and  family  is  objection- 
able. 

12.  Emigration  of  unemployed  persons  with  dependents 
presents  a  serious  difficulty.  If  wives  and  families  are 
left  they  usually  become  chargeable  to  the  parish,  and 
cases  of  subsequent  complete  desertion  have  been  not 
infrequent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  sending 
away  whole  families  is  very  heavy. 

13.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  practical  remedies  for  un- 
emplo3Tnent.  In  consequence  of  its  conglomerate  na,ture 
it  is  impossible  to  legislate  with  success  directly  upon  it. 
Sound  education  and  thorough  technical  training  during 
youth  are  essential  to  continuous  success  in  any  trade. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  thrifty,  industrious  and  temperate 
suffer  serious  hardship.  There  is  urgent  need  for  further 
legislative  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
and  I  strongly  advocate  the  isolation  and  curative  treat- 
ment of  inebriates  of  both  sexes. 

Poor  Law. 

14.  There  has  been  an  alarming  increase  of  pauperism 
in  Aberdeen  during  recent  years.  I  produce  Eeturn 
(Appendix  No.  XCIX.  (C)),  showing  number  of  jrau^jers 
and  dependents  as  at  May  15th,  1907,  and  corresponding 
figures  for  the  previous  five  years,  table  showing  ratio  of 
pauperism  in  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dundee 
for  the  past  six  years,  total  amount  expended  on  aliment 
and  clothing  to  outdoor  poor  during  the  like  period. 

15.  I  also  submit  (Appendix  No.  XCIX.  (£>))  particulars 
of  payments  to  outdoor  poor  as  at  May  15th,  1907,  showing 
the  number  of  recipients  and  the  various  allowances,  with 
particulars  of  the  earnings  of  the  various  families  whose 
incomes  from  other  sources  exceed  £1  a  week.  The  total 
number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  at  above 
date  was  2,087,  with  1,463  dependents  (See  Appendix 
No.  XCIX.  {E. ))  Of  the  2,087,  no  less  than  785,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole,  were  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  sixty  years. 
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Handed  in  hy  Mr.  George  B.  Esslemont,  M.P.,  Aberdeen. 


Table  Showing  Number  and  Classes  of  Registered  Unemployed  from  January  6th,  1906,  to 

March  31st,  1907. 


General  labcmrers        -      -      -      -      -      -  636 

Dock           „    22 

Shipyard      „   -14 

Engineers'     „    9 

Woodyard     „    5 

Masons'        ,,    17 

Plasterers'     „    10 

Carters   32 

Stone  polishers     -   27 

Masons,  dressers  or  finishers        -      -      -      -  55 

Masons,  building  •      -   72 

Painters  -      -      -  24 

.Joiners  ------      --      -  19 

Plasterers     -      -      -   9 

Slaters  -      -  6 

Plumbers   2 


Millworkers  (men)   27 

Tinsmiths     -    22 

Blacksmiths   7 

Engineers   4 

Clerks   19 

Bakers  -       .       .  g 

Butchers      -      --   7 

Tailors  -      -  5' 

Upholsterers   3 

Cabinetmakers  -       -  2 

Sundry  trades  -  -123 

Charwomen  --54 

Millworkers  (women)   10 


Total 


],2oO 
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APPENDIX  No.  XCIX.  (B). 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  George  B.  Esslemont,  M.P.,  Aberdeen. 

Memo  as  to  Work,  A'Cj^peovided  by  the  Town  Council  and  Harbour  Board  for 

Unemployed  Workmen,  1904-07. 

Town  Council.  Harbour  Board. 

rr       ^           ^    ,                                              o  Formation  of  Clyde  Street :  £ 

From  Common  Good:                                          £  Estimate    by  contract,  £360;    cost  by 

Donation  distributed  at  discretion  of  Chief  relief  485 

Constable                                                300  Formation  of  Midduwjle  Road 

Donation  to  funds  of  distress  committee  Estimate    by  contract,    £204  ;    cost  by 

for  work                                                     250  '"^^'^ ^^3 

New  road  at  Girdleness  (estimated  by  sur-  rormatwn  of  S  Esplanade  Fast  : 

,1           0.  or,       •£       •  J     J.  Jistimatc    1  >y    contract,  £804  ;   cost  by 

veyor  to  nave  cost  £3,500  if  carried  out  relief      -             -                                1  340 

by  contract)   ------      5,264  -n  ^-     ^     ^  ^     ,    r>,  ,  ^   -  

,  .              ,      1   /         •             IS  Estimate    by  contract,  £1,368  :  cost  by 

Pitching  at  sea  beach  (no  estimate  made)      1,969  relief      -------    £2  258 

Work  filling  up  Ferryhill  Dam  (no  estimate  1368 

made)  -      -       177   • 

Excess  of  relief  over  contract  '-      -  £890 
From  Police  Department :   

Drainage  at  Stewart  Park  (no  estimate)    -         32  Town  Council-Total  expenditure     -  8,784 

Koad  at  links  (estimate  by  surveyor,  £700)        792  Harbour  Board— Total  expenditure   -  2,258 

£8,784  £11,042 


APPENDIX  No.  XCIX.  (C). 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  George  B.  Esslemont,  M.P.,  Aberdeen. 


1.— Keturn  showing  Number  of  Paupers  on  Outdoor  Roll  and  the  number  of  their  Dependents  as  at  May  15th, 
1907,  together  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  past  Six  Years. 


Year. 


1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 


Paupers. 


Males. 


407 
382 
370 
345 
274 
268 


Females. 


1,121 
1,115 
1,076 
1,019 
958 
912 


Total. 


1,528 
1,497 
1,446 
1,364 
1,232 
1,180 


Dependents. 


1,463 
1,353 
1,.320 
1,200 
1,169 
1,087 


II.  &  III. — Table  showing  the  Eatio  of  Pauperism  per  10,000  of  Estimated  Population  in  Aberdeen,  Glasgow, 

Edinburgh  and  Dundee  for  the  past  Six  Years. 


Eatio. 


Aberdeen. 

Glasgow. 

Edinburgh. 

Dundee. 

1907 

231 

224 

176 

173 

1906 

227 

2.32 

183 

193 

1905 

230 

240 

187 

207 

1904 

223 

235 

181 

197 

1903 

211 

224 

182 

194 

1902 

202 

219 

179 

195 

IV. — Annual  Amount  expended  on  Aliment  and  Clothing  to  Outdoor  Poor  during  the  past  Six  Years. 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

1907 

17,386  13 

2 

1904 

14,537  4 

5 

1906 

16,959  8 

4 

1903 

13,335  3 

1 

1905 

15,481  6 

10 

1902 

12,713  3 

7 

v.— Table  of  Payments  to  Outdoor  Poor  as  at  May  15th,  1907,  showing  the  Number  of  Eecipients  and 

their  Allowances. 


33.  and  under 

3s.  6d.  to  5s.,  inclusive 

5s.  6d.  to  8s.,  „ 


678  recipients. 
306  „ 
187 


8s.  6d.  to  10s.,  inclusive 
10s.  6d.  and  over  - 


54  recipients 
25 


(Highest  allowance,  16s.) 
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Handed  in  hy  Mr.  George  B.  Esslemont,  M.P.,  Aberdeen. 


Families  who  have  Incomes  from  other  Sources  of  £1  a  Week  and  over. 


■ 

.               XT  U 

Parish  Allowance. 

Family  Earnings. 

Total  Income. 

Number  of 
X  eifeuub  lu 
Family. 

s. 

J 
u. 

±.  s. 

Cl. 

n 

*/ 

s. 

a. 

7-557   

D 

u 

1  1 

A 

u 

1 

/ 

r\ 
U 

8 

1-39  ----- 

o 
z 

D 

1  2 

A 
U 

1 

4 

6 

3 

4-638   

* 

4 

u 

z  u 

A 
U 

z 

4 

0 

6 

6-326   

U 

O  A 

z  U 

A 
U 

z 

12 

0 

& 

6-427   

4 

b 

1  A 

0 

I 

4 

6 

8 

6-98 i   

lU 

U 

1  z 

A 
U 

1 

12 

0 

8 

6-1,003        .       -       -  . 

o 

U 

1  lo 

A 
(J 

2 

1 

0 

7 

6-678   

Q 
O 

u 

I  b 

b 

1 

14 

b 

8 

5-272   

Q 
O 

u 

1  4 

A 
U 

1 

7 

0 

7 

1-785   

U 

1  A 

A 
U 

1 

o 
z 

U 

2 

7-882   

6 

r\ 
U 

1  I 

A 

1 

4 

u 

3 

7-115   

0 

U 

O  1 
Z  L 

b 

z 

b 

t) 

10 

6-902   

c 

o 

U 

I  0 

A 
U 

1 

1  A 
lU 

u 

4 

7-dll   

r. 

O 

U 

Z  0 

A 

z 

1 1 

(\ 
U 

10 

7-849   

2 

0 

1  A 

A 
U 

1 

z 

o 

2 

3-684  ----- 

4 

u 

1  4 

A 
U 

1 

Q 

o 

A 

6 

7-289   

o 

1       1  Q 

1  lo 

b 

z 

1 

n 

5 

6-442   

D 

U 

1  lo 

A 

u 

a 
Z 

4 

6 

7-551   

D 

O  Q 
Z  O 

A 

T  O 
lU 

o 

9 

5-93  

6 

U 

1  14 

A 

u 

A 

A 

u 

7 

6-2  

Q 
O 

r\ 
0 

1  1.} 

A 

1 

A 

u 

9 

2-222   

4 

0 

1  7 

0 

11 

A 

4 

4-344   

o 
z 

U 

1  y 

A 

u 

i 

1  1 

u 

4- 

6-396   

3 

r\ 
U 

1  LZ 

A 

u 

1 

10 

11 

4-829  -       -       -  - 

10 

0 

i  I 

A 
U 

1 

11 

A 

u 

10 

5-638   

6 

0 

1  A 
1  U 

b 

1 

b 

D 

7 

4-350   

4 

0 

1  5 

A 
U 

1 

A 

y 

A 
U 

6 

6-38  ----- 

3 

0 

2  5 

0 

Q 
O 

A 
U 

8 

5-160   

4 

0 

Z  1 

A 

z 

D 

A 
U 

9 

2-251  ----- 

2 

0 

1  Z 

A 
U 

1 
1 

4 

A 
U 

4 

4-312  ----- 

4 

6 

1  7 

A 

i 

1 1 

O 

6 

4-812   -       -       -       -  - 

2 

6 

2  0 

0 

o 
z 

D 

9 

5-815  ----- 

6 

0 

1  io 

A 

z 

4 

A 
U 

7 

4-115   -    ,  - 

3 

0 

1  11 

6 

1 

14 

6 

6 

2-223   

4 

0 

1  3 

6 

1 

7 

6 

6 

6-78  

2' 

6 

2  6 

0 

2 

8 

6 

8 

7-202   

4 

0 

1  8 

0 

1 

12 

0 

7 

2 

6 

1  5 

6 

1 

8 

0 

3 

5-60f!  

1 

6 

1  13 

0 

1 

14 

6 

6 

4-739   

4 

0 

1  5 

6 

1 

9 

6 

5 

3-586   

4 

0 

1  0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

6 

4-7C8  

3 

0 

1  9 

9 

1 

12 

9 

3 

3-383   -       -  - 

6 

0 

1  2 

0 

1 

8 

0 

6 

4-736   

6 

0 

1  16 

0 

2 

2 

0 

7 

7-253   -       -       -       -  - 

6 

0 

1  2 

0 

1 

8 

0 

7 

5-17  

12 

0 

1  14 

0 

2 

6 

0 

12 

5-329   -       -       -       -  - 

6 

0 

]  14 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

6-61  

4 

0 

1  1 

6 

1 

5 

6 

5 
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Families  who  have  Incomes  from  other  Sources  of  £1  a  Week  and  over — continued. 


Register  Number. 

Parish  Allowance. 

Family  Earnings. 

Total  Income. 

Number  of 
Persons  in 
Family. 

s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

6-399   

4 

6 

1  3 

6 

1  8 

0 

7 

6-752  ----- 

3 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

7 

7-329  ----- 

3 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  3 

0 

5 

4-831  ----- 

6 

0 

1  7 

0 

1  13 

0 

8 

7-188   

3 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  3 

0 

4 

6-349   

4 

0 

1  5 

0 

1  9 

0 

6 

1-602   

4 

0 

1  15 

0 

1  19 

0 

6 

1-208   

2 

0 

1  9 

9 

1  11 

9 

3 

6-954   

6 

0 

2  6 

6 

2  12 

6 

9 

23-377   

4 

0 

1  7 

0 

1  11 

0 

7 

3-614  ----- 

2 

0 

1  4 

0 

1  6 

0 

3 

6-943   

2 

6 

1  6 

0 

1  8 

6 

3 

5-4  

6 

0 

1  6 

0 

1  12 

0 

7 

6-821   

4 

0 

1  3 

0 

1  7 

0 

5 

6-43  ----- 

4 

0 

1  1 

6 

1  5 

0 

6 

5-308   -       -       -       -  - 

3 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  3 

0 

5 

4-59  

4 

6 

1  3 

0 

1  7 

6 

/ 

3-939  ----- 

2 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  4 

0 

4 

7-572   

3 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  3 

0 

7 

5-341   

2 

0 

1  4 

0 

1  6 

0 

8 

4-877   

4 

0 

1  3 

6 

1  7 

6 

6 

6-24  ----- 

7 

6 

1    1 3 

0 

2  0 

6 

8 

7-588  ----- 

2 

6 

1  2 

6 

1  5 

0 

6 

6-331  ----- 

2 

6 

1  0 

0 

1  2 

6 

2 

6-343  ----- 

8 

0 

1  14 

0 

_  1 

0 

9 

7-321   

G 

0 

2  t 

0 

2  13 

0 

8 

5-496   

2 

0 

I  15 

0 

1  17 

0 

9 

25-441   

6 

0 

1  0 

6 

1  6 

6 

9 

5-117  ----- 

2 

6 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

6 

5 

7-125  ----- 

4 

0 

1  3 

0 

1  7 

0 

4 

5-925   

9 

0 

1  1 

0 

1  10 

0 

7 

3-845  ----- 

3 

0 

1  3 

0 

1  6 

0 

6 

7-836  -       -       -       -  - 

3 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15 

0 

9 

5-207   -       -       -       -  - 

3 

6 

1  6 

0 

1  9 

6 

6 

4-151  ----- 

3 

0 

1  5 

0 

1  8 

0 

6 

3-457   

3 

0 

1  16 

0 

1  19 

0 

6 

7-52     -       -       -       -  - 

3 

0 

1  5 

0 

1  8 

0 

6 

4-109  ----- 

4 

U 

1  14 

0 

1  18 

0 

8 

4-934   

4 

0 

1  8 

0 

1  12 

0 

5 

4-294   

5 

0 

1  15 

0 

2  0 

0 

9 

6-703          -       -       -  - 

2 

6 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

6 

7 

6  950  - 

5 

0 

1  12 

0 

I  17 

0 

10 

5-659  ----- 

4 

0 

2  6 

6 

2  10 

6 

9 

3-669   

4 

0 

1  14 

6 

1  18 

6 

8 

3-82  ----- 

3 

0 

1  3 

0 

1  6 

0 

7 

7-587   

3 

0 

1  9 

6 

1  12 

6 

5 

5-530   

6 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  18 

0 

7 

7-249   

3 

0 

1  8 

0 

1  11 

0 

5 

7-506   

4 

0 

1  8 

0 

1  12 

0 

6 

6-300  ----- 

6 

0 

1  4 

0 

1  10 

0 

5 

4-419   

3 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  1 

0 

10 
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Families  who  have  Incomes  from  other  Sources  of  £1  a  Week  and  ovqx— continued. 


Kegister  Number. 

Parish  Allowance. 

Family  Earnings. 

Total  Income. 

Number  of 
Persons  in 
1  amily. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

3-486   

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

12 

0 

6 

4-85.3  

4 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

11 

0 

7 

3-193   

4 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

10 

0 

8 

7-754  -       -       -       -  - 

2 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

8 

7-344   

3 

6 

1 

13 

6 

1 

17 

0 

7 

7-100  -       -       -       -  - 

8 

0 

1 

3 

6 

1 

11 

6 

7 

7-481   

f; 
o 

n 

2 

10 

0 

2 

15 

0 

10 

5-870   

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

3 

7-401   

4 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

9 

0 

3 

6-887   

2 

6 

1 

13 

0 

1 

15 

6 

3 

7-833   

3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

9 

0 

5 

5-557   -       -       -       -  - 

4 

0 

1 

6 

6 

1 

10 

6 

7 

6-297   

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

12 

4-397   

4 

6 

1 

6 

0 

1 

10 

6 

7 

6-761   

8 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

11 

0 

7 

7-368   

6 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

10 

0 

6 

APPENDIX  No.  XCIX.  (E). 
Handed  in  hy  Mr.  George  Fsslemont,  M.P.,  Aberdeen. 
Aberdeen  City  Parish. 


Number  of  Persons  on  Outdoor  Roll,  May  15th,  1907:— 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dependents. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Children. 

407 

1,121 

1,528 

1,463 

269 

228 

497 

62 

Number  of  Persons  between  the  Ages  of  16  and  60 
Years  (not  inclusive)  in  receipt  of  Outdoor  Parish  Relief, 


Number  of  Persons  in  Poorhouse,  May  15th,  1907 


Number  of  Persons  betM^een  the  Ages  of  16  and  60 
Years  (not  inclusive)  in  the  Poorhouse,  May  15th,  1907: — 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

129 

444 

573 

112 

100 

212 

APPENDIX  No.  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  DISTRESS  DUE  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR.  JAS. 
GOLDIE,  MANAGING  DIRECTOR  OF  JAS.  GOLDIE  &  SON,  LTD.,  BUILDERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS,  GLASGOW.   

-Where  temporary  relief  work  is  pro- 


1.  I  am  late  Deacon  Convener  of  the  Trades  of  Glasgow  ; 
am  presently  Hon.  President  of  the  Building  Trades  Ex- 
change ;  and  have  been  an  employer  of  labour  for  over 
forty  years. 

2.  My  statement  of  views  are  based  on  the  conditions 
of  labour  in  the  building  trade,  including  brick-making 
and  quarrying. 

Extent  akd  Causb. 

3.  While  not  a  "  season"  trade  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
it  is  liable  to  complete  stoppage  from  long-continued 
frost  or  other  severe  weather. 

4.  Excluding  workmen  who  are  idle  from  choice,  the 
■unemployed  is  not  great,  and  consists  of  men  who  are 
imable,  either  from  age  or  other  causes,  to  work  up  to 
the  level  of  the  standard  rate  of  wages,  and  are  in  conse- 
quence the  first  to  be  paid  off  and  last  to  be  taken  or  when 
the  volume  of  trade  fluctuates. 

Remedy. 

5.  Were  trades  unions  to  permit  all  such  to  work  at 
rates  within  their  capacity,  employment  would  be  more 
equitably  distributed  and  any  distress  in  emergencies 
almost  disappear. 


6.  S'pecial  Work.- 
vided  it  should  always  have  as  a  basis  a  labour  test ;  the 
deserving  will  not  object  to  this,  and  it  at  once  separates 
the  two  distinct  classes — those  who  want  work  and  those 
who  do  not.  Such  special  work  should  never  be  managed 
by  a  municipality,  nor  subsidised  by  local  rates. 

7.  Labour  Farms  or  Colonies. — A  large  proportion  of 
unemployed  are  men  idle  from  choice — partly  through 
drink  and  vice — but  who  come  into  prominence  and 
clamour  loudest  when  work  is  not  to  be  had.  These 
men's  mode  of  living  is  a  menace  to  the  community. 
While  most  are  irreclaimable,  some  might  be  dealt  with 
in  a  labour  colony,  where,  freed  from  evil  communication, 
they  might  work  themselves  back  to  respectabihty.  The 
labour  colony  I  would  strongly  recommend. 

8.  General. — The  difficult  part  of  the  whole  problem,  to 
my  mind,  is  what  to  do  with  the  man  who  will  neither 
work  nor  want — whose  life,  while  he  is  outside  the  work- 
house, is  bordering  on  crime,  and  when  inside  the  work- 
house looks  upon  it  as  a  sanatorium.  Drastic  measures 
should  be  taken  to  compel  this  man  to  work  for  his  living. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  J.  M.  HODGE,  PARTNER  IN 
THE  FIRM  OF  MESSRS.  KEAY  &  HODGE,  FRUIT-GROWERS  IN  THE  BLAIRGOWRIE 
DISTRICT  OF  PERTHSHIRE. 


1.  There  is  during  the  winter  time  in  this  district  a 
considerable  amount  of  distress  due  to  want  of  em- 
ployment, because  the  people  to  a  large  extent  are 
dependent  upon  outside  work.  The  only  reUef  given  is 
given  by  the  parish  council  and  by  charitable  people. 
I  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  it  is  in  this  connection 
that  you  want  my  opinion.  I  rather  think  my  name  has 
been  suggested  to  you  because  we  are  large  fruit-growers 
in  this  district,  and  we  employ  about  1,000  women  from 
the  cities  in  the  summer  time,  women  who  might 
otherwise  be  unemployed  at  that  time,  and  who  in  any 
case  require  a  month  in  the  country  from  a  health  point 
of  view. 


2.  I  enclose  a  circular  which  we  are  issuing  this  year, 
and  which  will  give  you  a  good  deal  of  information  in  con- 
nection with  the  scheme.  {See  Appendix  No.  CI.  (A).)  The 
women  are  supposed  to  be  respectable.  Many  of  them  are 
extremely  poor.  Some  of  them  make  very  good  wages,  and 
this  is  an  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  their  friends, 
whom  they  have  left  in  the  towns  behind  them.  I  think 
I  may  say  that  practically  the  whole  of  them  benefit  from  a 
physical  point  of  view.  Our  scheme  might  be  largely 
developed  if  there  were  some  organisation  in  the  different 
to^vns  of  Scotland  to  develop  it.  It  would  undoubtedly 
mean  congenial,  healthy  employment  to  thousands  of  city 
women  who  can  not  possibly  get  a  month  in  the  country 
in  any  other  way. 


APPENDIX  No.  CI.  (A). 
Handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hodge,  Blairgowrie. 
A  MONTH  IN  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  WORKING  GIRLS. 


Messrs.  Keay  &  Hodge,  fruit  growers,  in  the  Blairgowrie 
district  of  Perthshire,  offer  employment  in  raspberry 
gathering  on  their  model  fruit  farms  at  Essendy,  to 
1,000  respectable  women  and  girls  for  about  one  month 
during  the  season  1907. 

The  farms  are  situated  three  miles  from  Blairgowiie, 
in  one  of  the  loveliest  districts  of  the  Perthshire  High- 
lands, where  the  air  is  particularly  pure  and  bracing. 
The  Essendy  estate  lies  between  the  beautiful  Lochs  of 
Marlee  and  Clunie,  and  is  surrounded  by  fine  hill  scenery. 
On  Saturday  afternoons,  the  workers  are  encouraged  to 
organise  expeditions  to  the  famous  Beech  Hedge,  Meik- 
leour,  and  to  other  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood . 

On  week  nights  concerts  are  held  in  the  dining-hall. 
A  part  of  the  hall  is  reserved  for  recreation,  and  will  be 
available  for  writing,  reading,  etc. 

The  scheme  was  started  in  the  summer  of  1903  by 
Jlessrs.  Keay  &  Hodge  with  the  object  of  improving 
the  conditions  of  work,  and  attracting  a  superior  class 
of  women  to  an  important  and  growing  industry.  It 
offers  a  delightful,  pleasant,  profitable,  and  bracing 
country  holiday  to  village,  town,  and  city  working  girls 
and  women.  Himdreds  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  thus  spending  a  month  in  the  country. 
The  results  of  the  experiment  hive  been  very  gratifying 
to  all  concerned,  and  the  gain  in  health  and  strength  to 
the  workers  very  marked  indeed. 

Lodgings. 

These  are  provided  by  the  firm  to  the  workers  at  a 
charge  of  Is.  per  week.  The  workers  are  lodged  in 
buildings  specially  erected  for  them.  These  comprise 
a  large  dining-hall,  refreshment  bars,  well-lighted  and 
ventilated  dormitories,  containing  iron  bedsteads  with 
comfortable  bedding.  The  beds  accommodate  two 
persons  each  ;  there  is  accommodation  for  washing  and 
drying  clothes.    There  are  also  lavatories,  toilet  basins. 


boot  brushes,  blacking,  and  mirrors. 

Bill  of  Fare. 
Meat  or  mince  and  potatoes    -       -       -  3d. 
Soup         ....  ,  ■-•  !  ■  ^  Id. 

Pudding    -        '  Id. 

Ham  or  meat  sandwich,  each  -        Id.  and  2a. 

Porridge  and  milk  l^d. 

Tea  or  cocoa,  per  cup  ....  id. 
Bread  and  butter,  per  slice  -  Id.  and  Jd. 
Plate  of  cold  boiled  ham  or  meat    -       -  2d. 


Eggs,  fish,  cheese,  milk,  cakes,  sweets,  etc.,  also  on  sale. 

Messrs.  Keay  and  Hodge  have  arranged  this  year  to 
have  the  catering  and  dining-hall  arrangements  directly 
under  their  own  control.  The  comfort  and  convenience 
of  workers  will  be  carefully  attended  to. 

Wages. 

The  fruit  is  picked  at  ^d.  per  lb.  The  wages  may  run, 
with  favourable  conditions  of  the  weather  and  crops,  to 
3s.  or  4s.  a  day,  or  even  more.  First-class  pickers  make 
over  5s.  a  day.    Wages  are  to  be  paid  daily. 

Railway  FAREa. 

Each  worker  is  supplied  with  a  coupon,  which  on  pre- 
sentation at  the  principal  Caledonian  and  North  British 
Railway  station  booking  offices,  entitles  holder  to  travel 


to  Blairgowrie  at  single  fare  for  the  double  journey.  Ovl 
their  arrival  at  Blairgowrie  conveyances  are  provided 
by  the  firm  to  drive  the  workers  and  their  luggage  to 
the  farms. 

Time  fob  Starting. 
The  time  for  starting  is  usually  about  the  third  week 
of  July,  this  is  determined  very  much  by  the  weather. 
One  week's  notice  will  be  given.    Railway  time  table 
and  coupon  for  ticket  will  be  enclosed  with  exact  date. 

Terms  of  Engagement. 
The  application  form  enclosed  must  be  carefuly  filled 
up  and  the  number  of  weeks  the  worker  can  remain, 
clearly  stated  in  the  spaces  provided  for  that  purpose. 
On  receipt  of  fee  the  worker  is  registered  in  our  books, 
and  supplied  with  regulations,  and  registration  ticket,, 
which  must  be  presented  at  Blairgowrie  before  entering 
the  conveyances.  The  duplicate  half  is  given  up  to  the 
superintendent  on  arrival  at  farms.  The  worker  retain- 
ing the  other  half  during  residence.  It  is  delivered  up 
on  departure,  and  fee  returned.  No  worker  can  be 
engaged  for  a  less  period  than  two  weeks. 

Clothing. 

Workers  are  advised  to  provide  themselves  for  working 
purposes  with  cotton  blouses,  sun  bonnets  or  straw  hats 
for  good  days.  These,  however,  are  not  suitable  for 
showery  weather,  and  pickers  should,  whatever  else  they 
bring  with  them,  bring  a  thick  woollen  skirt  with  thick 
bodice,  strong  boots,  or  clogs,  old  jackets  or  waterproofs. 
Old  gloves,  and  stockings  from  which  the  feet  have  been 
cut  are  very  necessary  for  protecting  the  hands  and  arms 
from  the  prickles  of  the  bushes.  A  few  pairs  will  be 
found  most  useful. 

Arrangements. 
The  entire  arrangements  are  under  the  supervision 
of  our  experienced  manager  and  his  wife,  who  are  resident 
at  the  farm.  In  cases  of  serious  sickness  that  cannot 
be  dealt  with  by  the  manager's  wife,  the  services  of  a 
doctor  has  been  specially  retained  for  the  workers'  benefit. 
An  isolation  ward  is  provided.  Post  office  and  shop  on 
the  premises. 

Enrolment. 

Those  wishing  to  erurol  are  invited  to  fill  up  accom- 
panying application  form,  and  return  it  at  the  very 
earliest,  as  the  applications  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
order  received.  Address  :  "  Manageress,  Isla  Cottage, 
Blairgowrie."  As  it  is  the  desire  of  Messrs.  Keay  & 
Hodge  to  maintain,  in  the  interest  of  the  workers  them- 
selves, a  high  standard  of  character  and  conduct,  only 
women  of  guaranteed  respectability  will  be  engaged. 
A  satisfactory  reference  from  a  clergjnnan  (either  Pro- 
testant or  Catholic),  an  employer,  or  some  other  well- 
known  person,  must  be  given. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  a  pleasant  and  suitable  arrange- 
ment for  a  mother  and  daughters,  sisters,  or  a  group  of 
friends  to  go  together.  In  no  case  will  young  children 
be  allowed  to  accompany  their  mothers.  Girls  under 
thirteen  years  of  age  cannot  be  accepted ;  girls  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  must  be  accompanied  by  a  parent 
or  guardian. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CII. 


STATEMENT   OF   EVIDENCE  AS   TO   UNEMPLOYMENT  BY   MR.  ALEXANDER  JEWELL, 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  DUNDEE  LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 


1.  From  October  31st,  1906,  to  May  15th,  1907,  I  have 
had  635  applications  on  the  unemployed  list,  classified  as 
follows : — 

Males  625 

Females  10 


Total 


635 


Married  400 

Single  140 

Widowers  85 

Females  10 


Total 


-  635 


2.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  character  of  the 
above-mentioned  is  good  with  the  exception  of  eight 
males  whose  character  was  found  to  be  bad. 

3.  The  period  of  unemployment  lasts  for  from  one  to 
twelve  months.  It  is  periodic  in  the  individual,  and 
chronic  in  the  city. 

4.  Tlie  causes  of  distress  due  to  unemployment  may  be 
stated  as  follows  : — Drink,  thriftlessness,  and  low  wages, 
especially  the  last,  as  the  wages  even  for  tradesmen  are 
lower  in  Dundee  than  elsewhere. 


5.  At  many  of  the  homes  I  have  visited  I  have  found 
the  people  selling  their  furniture  and  pawning  their  house- 
hold effects,  which  would  require  to  be  redeemed  after 
the  owners  got  employment.  Thus  they  are  kept  con- 
tinuously in  a  state  of  chronic  poverty,  which  has  a  very 
depressing  effect  upon  the  individual. 

6.  I  would  suggest  the  following  as  remedies ; — Labour 
farms  or  colonies,  more  means  for  distress  committees 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  finance,  etc. 

7.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Unemployed  Act,  19C5, 
the  municipaUty  opened  a  labour  bureau  for  unemployed, 
and  in  1904  provided  work  as  follows : — 


Names  on  register  - 
Tickets  issued  for  works  - 
Commenced  work 


1,643 
916 

556 


8.  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  is  found  to  be  cumbersome. 

9.  Through  the  agency  of  the  distress  committee, 
274  were  employed  during  the  past  winter  for  a  period 
of  over  two  months  each. 

10.  The  labour  bureau  is  to  be  kept  open  all  the 
year  round  for  the  registration  of  the  unemployed.  A  list 
of  names  has  been  handed  to  many  employers  of  labour 
throughout  the  city.  Only  a  limited  number  of  em- 
ployers have  taken  advantage  of  the  labour  bureau, 
they  having  always  been  in  the  habit  of  either  advertiting 
or  taking  men  in  from  the  gates. 


APPENDIX  No.  cm. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  D.  LAIDLAW,  OF  MESSRS, 
R.  LAIDLAW  &  SON,  LIMITED,  ENGINEERS  AND  IRON  PIPE  FOUNDERS,  GLASGOW. 


Causes  of  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

1.  My  experience  in  connection  with  a  section  of  our 
workmen  who  are  paid  by  piece  and  make  very  large 
wages,  ranging  on  average  about  60s.  a  ■Beek,  has  been  for 
many  years,  that  whenever  they  have  been  off  work,  for 
probably  no  more  than  a  week,  they  come  in  wishing 
money  to  be  given  them.  You  can  easily  see  that  if 
men  of  this  class  were  at  all  provident  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  them  to  do  this,  making  as  they  do  wages 
very  much  bigger  than  tradesmen,  such  as  fitters.  The 
cause  of  this  distress  must,  therefore,  be  laid  down  to 
their  extremely  improvident  habits,  and  the  amount  cf 
money  that  they  spend  on  drink.  Of  course  there  are 
men  belonging  to  the  same  section  who  are  generally 
well  off. 

2.  Also  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Stevenston  Parish 
Council  in  the  County  of  Ayr  for  six  years,  I  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  hearing  of  cases  exactly  similar.  The 
police  there  have  often  told  me  that  men  who  were  making 
the  biggest  wages  in  the  district  M-ere  living  in  houses 
that  could  only  le  described  as  hovels,  and  in  the  most 
abject  state  of  disgraceful  poverty  even  when  employed. 
When  unemployed  the  matter  was  much  worse,  and  all 
this  was  causeel  simply  by  their  squandering  of  money, 
principally  in  buying  elrink.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
respectable  people  the  causes  of  distress  arise  entirely 
through  any  savings  that  they  may  have  made  being 
all  used  up  during  unemployment,  and  their  being  often 
compelled,  when  long  unemployed,  to  pawn  or  sell  their 
various  articles  of  furniture. 

I  Effects  of  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

3.  The  effects  of  such  distress  is,  of  course,  to  throw 
a  large  amount  of  extra  expense  on  the  Parish  Council 
Poor  Law  authorities,  expense  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
improvidence  to  which  I  have  referred,  could  be  to  a 


large  extent  obviated,  as,  of  course,  it  is  in  the  case  of 
the  decent  people  with  some  sort  of  self-respect,  who  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  support  themselves  by 
selling  their  own  belongings  before  coming  on  the  parish 
council.  So  far  as  my  experience  of  such  work  went,  it 
was  generally  the  improvident  people  who  had  no  com- 
punction whatever  in  applying  for  relief,  and  who  naturally 
caused  the  greatest  amount  of  expense ;  it  was  generally 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  respectable  people  made 
any  such  application. 

Remedies  for  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

4.  As  regards  special  work  provided  by  municipalities 
prior  to  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  in  many  cases 
it  seems  to  me  the  work  that  was  provided  was  work 
that  was  specially  inaugurated  in  order  to  give  the 
employment ;  in  short,  was  work  that  was  not  necessary 
work  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  The  community  was, 
therefore,  saddled  with  the  expense  of  this  work,  which 
was  often  undertaken  out  of  a  pure  charity,  and  not 
with  any  idea  of  being  of  permanent  utility.  In  the  case 
of  works  undertaken  that  were  of  permanent  value, 
the  work  as  a  rule  was  not  so  well  done  as  it  would  have 
been  by  men  whose  trade  or  occupation  it  was  to  work 
at  it,  as  all  sorts  of  men  were  taken  in  to  do  the  work.  The 
result  of  it  not  being  so  well  done  was,  of  course,  increased 
expense  to  the  community.  The  same  remarks,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  almost  apply  on  all  fours  to  provided  work 
of  any  kind,  whether  under  the  new  act  or  not. 

5.  Trades  union  unemployment  bsnefit  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  factor  in  relief  of  elistress  for  tradesmen,  and  my 
experience  in  Ajn-shire  was  that  where  it  was  a  question 
of  tradesmen  falling  into  distress,  the  amount  required 
by  tradesmen  who  were  members  of  trades  unions  (if 
required  at  all)  was,  of  course,  very  much  less  than  by 
those  who  were  not.  I  expect  that  this  will  be  found 
of  general  application  all  over  the  country 
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6.  As  to  remedies  to  be  employed  to  combat  such 
distress,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  speak,  as  in  many 
cases  the  relief  does  not  reach  the  people  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  During  the  construction,  for  instance,  of  the 
Caledonian  Underground  Railway  in  Glasgow  some  years 
ago,  it  was  common  knowledge  that  many  of  the  labourers 
there  employed  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  soup 
kitchens,  which  were  at  that  time  in  operation  to  relieve 
distress,  and  receiving  their  ration  along  with  those  who 
had  a  better  right  to  it.  Unless,  therefore,  some  system 
can  be  devised  to  prevent  those  who  are  not  in  need  from 
obtaining  assistance,  all  such  remedies  where  anything 
is  given  free,  very  largely  defeat  themselves.  Where 
clothes  are  distributed  as  one  societv  does  in  Glasgow, 
to  clothe  poor  children,  even  with  all  the  precautions  of 
marking  them  to  prevent  their  being  pawned,  in  many 
instances  they  find  their  way  into  the  pav.'nbrokers'  hands. 


7.  While  it  is  impossible  to  make  men  either  sober  or 
thrifty  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  seems  to  me  that  Poor 
Law  authorities  would  require  to  get  some  more  drastic 
powers  of  dealing  with  cases  of  distress  due  to  notorious 
improvidence  and  insobriety.  From  my  experience, 
already  referred  to,  there  was  often  a  tendency  to  deal 
so  leniently  with  cases  of  this  sort  that  on  several  occasions 
I  had  to  remind  the  members  of  the  parish  council  that 
we  were  not  an  organisation  for  the  distribution  of 
charitable  relief.  In  Germany,  I  understand,  they  have 
some  methods  of  compulsion  which  produce  results  such 
as  we  cannot  obtain  in  this  country,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  compulsion  of  some  kind  will  be  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  evils  as  they  at  present  exist.  At  present  such 
characters  go  in  and  out  of  the  poor-houses  at  will,  and 
there  is  no  power  either  to  refuse  or  to  detain  them. 


APPENDIX  No.  CIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  ROBERT  T.  LEITCH, 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  DUNDEE  FREE  LABOUR  BUREAU. 


1.  In  my  official  capacity  as  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Dundee  Free  Labour  Bureau,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
deal  with  the  questions  you  refer  to  in  the  syllabus  as 
applying  to  unemploj'^ment  generally  in  the  town,  but 
as  secretary  of  the  above-named  bureau,  which  deals 
with  dock  labour  and  riverside  labour  generally  at  this 
port,  I  can  give  you  a  little  evidence  which  may  be  of  some 
assistance  to  your  Commission. 

2.  Briefly,  we  have  about  700  dock  labourers  during 
the  six  winter  months,  which  is  the  busy  period  at  our 
docks  here ;  during  that  time  these  dock  labourers  may 
average  about  15s.  weekly  wage.  During  the  six  summer 
months,  when  trade  is  slack  at  the  docks,  the  number  is 
reduced  to  about  300  men,  the  weekly  average  wage  being 
about  10s.  A  large  number  of  the  younger  men  usually 
migrate  to  the  country  during  the  summer  months, 
where   they  find  employment  as  casual   labourers  in 


cormection  with  building,  farm  work,  or  otherwise.  During 
the  whole  year  employment  is  very  precarious,  and  con- 
siderable distress,  due  to  unemplojmient,  is  frequently  in 
evidence. 

3.  There  is,  however,  no  trades  union  in  the  district 
from  which  those  in  distress  can  draw  any  benefit  while 
unemployed.  Many  of  the  dock  labourers  are  married 
men  with  famihes,  and  the  young  boys  and  girls,  after 
they  pass  the  half-time  age  of  twelve,  find  employment 
as  half-timers  in  the  local  mills  and  factories.  The  women 
in  the  families,  if  too  old  to  work  in  the  mills,  frequently 
find  employment  at  sack-sewing  at  home,  at  which  they 
can  make  a  few  shilhngs  a  week.  The  lot,  therefore,  of 
the  married  dock  labourer  with  a  family  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  favourable  than  is  the  case  with  single  men  who 
have  to  find  employment  for  themselves  otherwise  during 
the  slack  summer  months. 


APPENDIX  No.  CV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  JAMES  MACFARLANE,  OF 
MESSRS.  MACFARLANE,  LANG  &  CO.,  BISCUIT  MAKERS,  GLASGOW. 


1.  The  number  of  unemployed  bakers  in  Glasgow  may 
be  pretty  accurately  stated  at  from  550  to  600.  They 
belong  almost  entirely  to  the  class  kno^nn  as  "  table 
hands,"  i.e.,  ordinary  journeymen,  who,  wlien  in  constant 
employment,  earn  a  minimum  wage  of  34s.  per  week.  The 
character  of  these  men  (i.e.,  the  non-constant  men) 
can  be  described  as  for  the  most  part  unsteady. 

2.  The  question  as  to  the  period  of  duration  may  be 
answered  by  describing  the  conditions  of  the  baking 
trade  in  Glasgow.  The  quantity  of  bread  required  varies 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  average  daily  demand  on  the 
first  five  days  of  the  week  is  doubled,  and  sometimes 
more  than  doubled,  on  Saturday.  Employment  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  affected  also  by  the  demand  for  early 
morning  bread,  and  employers  who,  for  example,  require 
twenty  men  to  turn  out  their  day's  work,  instead  of 
employing  twenty  constant  men,  will  work  with  possibly 
fifteen  constant  men,  and  as  against  the  other  five,  draw 
from  the  unemployed  section  ten  men  whom  they  employ 
for  the  first  half-day  only,  and  these  are  engaged  and 
paid  from  day  to  day.  Therefore  of  the  550  to  600  un- 
employed, a  considerable  proportion  obtain  half-a-day's 
work  during  a  part  of  the  week,  and  they  are  all  probably 
employed  all  day  on  Saturday. 

Causes. 

3.  Looking  to  the  wages  paid  in  the  baking  trade  and 
the  number  of  hours  worked  in  the  week,  the  causes  of 
distress  due  to  unemployment  I  should  consider  chiefly 
due  to  want  of  thrift  on  the  part  of  men  when  young  and 
able  to  keep  a  good  situation. 


Effects. 

4.  The  unemployed  section  of  operative  bakers  gradually 
become  confirmed  in  unsteady  habits,  and  among  them 
there  are  very  few  cases  where  a  little  help  would  be  of 
much  service. 

Remedies. 

5.  Trades  Union  Unemployed  Benefit. — This  un- 
doubtedly is  a  good  means  of  afiording  help  where  it  is 
needed,  and  where  assistance  would  be  properly  taken 
advantage  of,  and  is  one  way  of  the  men  co-operating  to 
obtain  what  I  believe  is  the  only  effective  remedy  for 
distress  due  to  unemployment,  viz.,  thrift. 

6.  The  same  remarks  might  apply  to  municipal  insur- 
ance, but  when  I  state  that  we  are  just  on  the  point  of 
raising  our  minimum  wage  to  journeymen  to  35s.  per 
week,  that  one  class  of  men  who  have  more  responsible 
work  earn  from  38s.  to  40s.,  another  from  453.  to  503., 
and  that  foremen  are  paid  up  to  as  high  as  £5  and  £6  per 
week,  I  think  with  the  facilities  which  are  offered  on  all 
hands  for  providing  against  old  age  or  misfortune,  no 
man  of  steady  habits  need  be  absolutely  without  help 
when  he  comes  through  age  to  be  incapacitated  for  work. 
The  men  work  an  eight  hours'  day,  forty-eight  hours  per 
week. 

7.  I  enclose  a  Statement  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
trade  over  Scotland,  from  which  you  may  be  able  to 
obtain  some  additional  information,  (-See  Appendix 
No.CV.{A)). 
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APPENDIX  No.  CVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  R.  B.  MACOUAT,  OF  THE 
RIVET,  BOLT,  AND  NUT  COMPANY,  GLASGOW. 


1.  I  am  of  opinion  that  facilities  should  be  given  for 
employing  more  people  on  the  land,  and  I  hail  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Small  Landholders  Bills  as  an  important 
step  in  this  direction. 

2.  Regarding  the  lower  strata,  or  what  may  be  called 
"  Unemployables,"  increased  powers  should  be  given 
to  local  authorities  to  acquire  land,  and  to  equip  farm 


colonies  for  the  purpose  of  giving  these  wastrels  an 
opportunity  of  getting  back  to  the  employable  class. 

3.  I  am  aware  that  this  would  not  solve  the  difficnlties 
that  arise  in  times  of  severe  trade  depression  for  which 
other  remedies  would  have  to  be  provided,  but  as  to 
what  these  should  be  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion. 


APPENDIX  No.  CVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR.  THOMAS  MASON,  PARTNER 
OF  THE  FIRM  OF  MESSRS.  MORRISON  AND  MASON,  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS^ 
POLMADIE,  GLASGOW. 


1.  At  the  present  time  I  represent  the  Merchants' 
Houss  in  the  To^vn  Council  as  Lord  Dean  of  Guild.  Some 
years  ago  I  was  also  in  the  Town  Council :  (a)  as  Deacon 
C  nvener  of  the  Trades  House  ;  and  (b)  as  representative 
of  one  of  the  City  Wards.  I  am  also  a  Director  in  Sir 
William  Arrol  &  Co.,  engineer  and  bridge  builders  ; 
Young's  Paraffin  Oil  Works  ;  Fleming  and  Fergusson, 
ship  builders — all  employing  a  large  number  of  workmen. 
Generally  the  following  remarks  apply  to  the  workmen 
employed  in  these  large  works. 

2.  In  the  execution  of  numerous  large  contracts,  and 
the  employing  of  a  considerable  body  of  men,  both  trades- 
men and  labourers,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
many  men  who,  from  some  cause  or  other,  have  fallen 
into  til 3  lower  stratum,  are  none  too  willing,  when  given 
the  chance,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
legular  work.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  few  men 
who  are  willing  and  able  to.  work,  are  unable  to  obtain 
employment.  An  employer  of  labour,  of  course,  when 
given  the  choice,  naturally  selects  the  man  who  seems 
best  able  to  discharge  the  work  required  ;  consequently 
the  tradesman  or  labourer  who,  from  whatever  cause, 
has  been  out  of  employment  for  a  considerable  period,  is 
frequently,  from  his  general  appearance  alone,  passed 
over. 

3.  Dealing  with  the  extent  of  distress  due  to  unemploy- 
ment in  the  building  trade,  I  think  that  can  undoubtedly 
be  generally  classed  as  periodic — only  to  an  infinitesimal 
extent  chronic — the  building  trade  being  one  which 


periodically  is  subject  to  booms  and  depressions.  That 
trade  in  Glasgow  is  at  the  present  time  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
with  little  prospect  of  early'  improvement.  Tliis  caa 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  recent 
over-building  in  the  city,  and  migration  of  the  townspeople 
to  the  suburbs,  the  number  of  unlet  houses  in  the  city, 
over  14,000,  is  quite  unprecedented.  Slackness  in  the 
building  trade  proper  has,  of  course,  an  immediate  effect 
on  allied  trades,  viz.  :  painters,  plasterers,  plumbers,  etc. 
It  is  also,  too,  at  once  felt  at  the  biick-fields. 

4.  In  connection  with  the  building  trade,  I  would 
strongly  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  idle  benefit. 
Any  such  provision,  however,  would  require  to  be  very 
carefully  safeguarded  against  abuse,  to  which  it  would  be 
very  liable. 

5.  Generally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  large  amount  of 
unemployment  is  due  not  only  to  drink  but  to  want  of 
thrift  in  times  of  prosperity. 

6.  The  man  who,  when  in  regular  employment,  does 
not  fail  to  make  provision  for  the  reverse  state  of  matters 
which  inevitably  at  some  time  follows,  will  be  the  first  to 
obtain  employment  when  the  slack  period  is  over.  Not 
only  will  he  be  physically  better  able  for  work  than  his- 
thriftless  companion,  but  his  appearance  will  favour  him 
when  appljring  for  employment. 

7.  For  the  man  who  wanders  over  the  country  with  no 
desire  for  work  and  quite  happy  without  it — the  habitual 
vagrant — I  recommend  a  penal  colony. 


APPENDIX  No.  CVIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  PAINTING  TRADE  BY  MR.  JOHN 
ORR,  OF  MESSRS.  JOHN  ORR  &  SONS,  DECORATORS,  GLASGOW. 


1.  There  must  always  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
distress  amongst  the  painters  during  the  winter  months  ; 
but  this  is  quite  chronic  in  the  painting  trade,  and  has 
always  been.  Outside  work  is  at  a  standstill,  and  people, 
except  under  exceptional  circumstances  where  houses 
are  changing  hands,  will  not  do  any  interior  work  during 
the  winter,  on  account  of  discomfort. 

2.  In  large  towns  and  cities  there  is  always  a  large 
amount  of  public  work  to  be  done,  which  helps,  to  some 
extent,  to  mitigate  distress. 

3.  Our  municipalities  might  do  a  great  deal  more  by 
way  of  letting  their  contracts  for  painting  work  to  be 
executed  during  the  winter  months— such  work  as 
museums,   baths,    electricity  works,  slaughter-houses, 


hospitals,  etc.  The  Government  also  could  do  a  good 
deal  in  connection  with  Post  Offices,  Inland  Revenue 
Offices,  etc. 

4.  Painters  as  a  rule,  who  are  careful  and  thrifty  (and 
I  think  the  majority  are),  need  never  be  much  idle, 
especially  in  large  towns,  if  what  I  say  in  paragraph  3 
were  carried  out.  In  small  towns  it  might  be  other- 
wise. 

5.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  in  how  far  drink  and  improvidence  have  to  do 
with  this  chronic  distress  in  the  winter  season,  but  no 
doubt  these  two  things,  especially  the  former,  is  account- 
able for  some  of  it. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CIX 

STATEMENT    UF    EVIDENCE    AS    TO    UNEMPLOYMENT    BY    MR.    GEORGE  RANKINE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF   THE   CURR  NIGHT  REFUGE,  DUNDEE. 


Extent  {Navvies,  Shipyard  Labourers  and  Boys). 

1.  During  the  last  twelve  months  there  have  come  to 
Dundee  and  its  neighbourhood,  seeking  work  at  ship- 
building, Fife  Railway,  and  Arbroath  Waterworks, 
hundreds  of  Scotch  and  Irish  navvies,  hundreds  of  navvies 
from  North  of  England  and  hundreds  of  labourers  from 
the  Clyde.  The  latter  contingent  was  partly  composed 
of  young  men  under  twenty,  who  thus  made  their  first 
acquaintance  with  the  privations  of  the  road. 

2.  This  rush  occurs  occasionally,  depends  on  the  state 
of  trade  in  general  in  some  measure,  but  is  greatly  empha- 
sised by  any  local  demand  such  as  the  railway  or  water- 
works. 

Causes. 

3.  Where  there  is  a  true  home  life,  thrift,  and  sobriety, 
the  family  stands  by  the  unemployed  member,  and  the 
uaemployment  becomes  little  more  than  an  inconvenience 
that  is  soon  remedied.  But  when  men  and  boys  are 
thrust  forth  from  home  life  and  home  ties  by  the  im- 
patience and  abuse  of  those  who  might  have  seen  them 
through  the  period  of  unemployment  it  is  generally 
found  on  inquiry  that  there  has  been  a  want  of  thrift 
and  a  decay  of  natural  affection  at  home,  and  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  tracing  these  to  the  still  deeper  root — 
the  balefid  ever -spreading  custom  of  tveek-end  drinking. 

Effects. 

4.  These  effects  manifest  themselves  in  the  absence 
of  home  ties ;  in  the  refusal — determined  and  often 
irrevocable — to  apply  to  relations  for  help  ;  in  the  utter 
denial  of  their  existence  ;  in  a  rushing  here  and  there 
after  employment  in  desperate  earnestness ;  latterly  in 
an  aimless  wandering  to  and  fro  ;  still  later  in  such  a 
deteiioration  of  the  man,  morally  and  physically,  as  makes 
any  tragedy  possible. 

Paragraphs  3  and  4  apply  chiefly  to  the  city  labourer. 


Remedies. 

5.  Much  evil  and  distress  might  be  avoided  by  each 
municipality  providing  work  for  its  own  unemployed, 
so  as  to  render  the  privations  of  the  road  unnecessary. 

6.  Also  by  the  provision  of  thorough  information 
where  work  is  to  be  found,  for  hundreds  take  the  road, 
misled  by  advertisements  which  can  only  be  characterised 
as  false. 

7.  The  labour  farm  or  yard  serves  to  discriminate 
between  the  worker  and  the  idler.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  compel  the  idler  to  work  until  he  begins  to  like  it. 

8.  The  teaching  of  temperance  and  thrift  to  the  children 
and  youth  of  the  nation,  and  legislation  in  the  interests 
of  temperance. 

9.  Consequently  the  encouragement  and  promotion— 
rather  the  insistence  on  temperance  principles  among 
teachers  of  children. 

10.  The  settlement  or  rather  retention  of  the  country 
labourer  in  the  country  by  every  possible  means.  Why 
should  it  be  necessary  for  men  of  Skye  and  Ross,  men  of 
Ulster,  men  of  Yorkshire — men — genuine  labouring  men 
of  the  most  splendid  physique — to  wander  up  and  down 
the  country,  homeless  and  without  home  ties,  in  search 
of  work.  It  is  surely  the  most  pitiable  sight  a  patriot 
can  look  on,  to  see  yoimg  men  of  twenty-four  years, 
some  of  them  discharged  soldiers,  six  feet  and  upwards' 
applying  for 'a  night's  shelter,  as  the?  are  homeless  and 
friendless  and  do  not  know  where  next  to  seek  for  work. 
These  remarks  apply  to  the  country  labourer  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  city  labourer.  His  native  strath 
offered  him  no  inducement  to  stay,  nor  does  it  now  offer 
any  inducement  to  return.  He  i?  also,  for  many  obvious 
reason?,  ashamed  to  face  the  old  folks  at  home. 


APPENDIX  No.  ex. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  FIREWOOD  MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION,  BY  MESSRS.  JNO.  &  W.  D.  HALL,  F.S.A.A.,  ACCOUNTANTS  AND 
AUDITORS,  GLASGOW,  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


1.  As  secretaries  of  the  Scottish  Firewood  Manufac- 
turers' Association  we  have  for  a  long  time  been  endeavour- 
ing to  get  the  charitable  and  philanthropic  institutions 
and  the  parish  councils  who  make  firewood  to  work  in 
harmony  with  us  in  fixing  a  standard  size  of  bundle  and 
a  standard  price  per  gross  to  the  shopkeepers. 

In  Glasgow  it  has  been  customary  for  some  time  to 
supply  the  bundles  of  wood  with  the  one  end  dipped  in 
rosin,  but  recently  the  market  price  of  that  commodity 
lias  risen  so  much  that  the  firewood  manufacturers  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  continue  supplying  rosined  wood 
at  4s.  per  gi'oss  of  bundles  which  has  long  been  looked 
upon  here  by  t'le  shopkeepers  as  the  price  at  which  their 
supplies  of  wood  should  be  obtained. 

3.  Accordingly  at  a  meeting  of  our  Association  in  June, 
1905,  it  was  resolved  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  rosin 
in  the  manufacture  of  firewood  for  the  following  reasons, 
viz. : — 

(1)  It  is  quite  unnecessary. 

(2)  The  danger  attending  its  use,  and  the  frequent 
fires  which  have  occurred  in  consequence. 

(3)  The  high  rates  of  premium  charged  by  insur- 
ance companies  when  it  is  used  ;  and 


(4)  The  high  price  at  present  ruling  in  the  market 
for  rosin,  which  renders  the  sale  of  firewood  at  its 
present  price  at  a  profit  quite  impossible. 

4.  We  communicated  with  the  charitable  institutions 
and  the  parish  councils,  inviting  them  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  this  matter  and  in  the  fixing  of  prices  and  dealing 
with  questions  affecting  the  trade  which  might  arise  from 
time  to  time. 

5.  We  may  say,  however,  that  we  have  received  little 
or  no  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions, whilst  the  parish  councils  have  refused  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  us,  or  remedy  our  grievances  in  any  way 
whatever. 

6.  As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  these  charitable  and 
philanthropic  institutions — the  principal  of  which  in  this 
locality  are  the  Church  Army  Home,  The  Church  of  Scot- 
land Committee  on  Social  Work,  and  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society — get  their  work  done  by  vagrants,  tramps, 
and  other  wastrels  in  exchange  for,  in  some  cases,  a  night's 
lodgings,  a  meal  or  two  of  food,  with,  perhaps,  a  small 
money  payment,  whilst  the  parish  councils  do  not  make 
any  payments  in  cash  in  name  of  wages,  as  the  whole 
work  is  done  by  their  inmates  composed  as  they  are  of 
the  classes  already  referred  to. 
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7.  It  IS  needless  to  say  tliat  as  the  charitable  institutions 
are  subsidised  by  subscriptions  from  a  generous  public, 
and  as  the  parish  councils  do  not  require  to  pay  wages 
at  all  in  cash,  and  are  subsidised  by  the  public  rates,  none 
of  these  bodies  require  to  earn  a  profit  on  their  trading, 
and  they  are  well  able,  as  they  do,  to  compete  unfairly 
with  the  private  traders  who,  of  course,  are  all  ratepayers. 

8.  The  private  traders  had  never  any  difHculty  in 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  public  for  firewood,  so  that 
it  follows  that  any  trade  the  institutions  and  parish  coun- 
cils secure  is  consequently  diverted  from,  and  harmful 
to  the  private  traders. 

9.  So  clamant  has  this  unfair  competition  and  the 
underselling  become  that  numbers  of  the  employers  are 
being  driven  out  of  the  trade,  and  their  employees — • 
both  men  and  women — who  at  the  best  could  only  earn 
a  meagre  livelihood  have  had  to  seek  relief  from  the  very 
institutions  which  have  wrought  such  havoc,  or  have 
become  a  charge  upon  the  parish  poor  rates. 


10.  We  may  say  that  all  our  negotiations  with  the 
charitable  institutions  and  the  parish  councils  have  been 
of  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to  their  sense  of  fairness,  but 
it  is  quite  evident  from  the  way  our  advances  have  been 
treated  that  some  action  based  upon  or  supported  by 
direct  legal  authority  must  be  taken  before  we  can  expect 
redress. 

11.  We  feel  convinced  that  it  was  never  contemplated 
by  the  Legislature  that  competition  with  private  traders 
should  be  entered  into  by  parish  councils,  and  that  meas- 
ures should  be  adopted  forthwith  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

12.  We  take  it  that  the  Truck  Acts  apply  to  all  em- 
ployers of  labour  whether  these  be  charitable  institutions, 
parish  councils  or  ordinary  bodies,  and  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  Acts  are  totally  disregarded  by  these  public 
bodies. 

13.  If,  however,  such  institutions  and  the  parish  coun- 
cils do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Act,  our  members 
are  unanimous  in  asking  that  the  Act  be  amended  in  such 
a  way  as  will  rectify  this  clamant  injustice. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  THOMAS  SCRIMGEOUR,  OUT- 
DOOR SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  ABERDEEN  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


1.  I  was  an  inspector  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  for  over  six  years. 
During  the  first  one  and  a  quarter  years  I  was  stationed 
in  Glasgow,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Aberdeen, 
where  I  was  inspector  for  five  years.  For  the  past 
eighteen  months  I  have  been  outdoor  superintendent 
of  the  Aberdeen  Distress  Committee,  and  my  duties 
have  consisted  of  visiting  the  homes  of  appUcants,  and 
dealing  with  the  men  making  application  for  employment 
at  reUef  works. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  distress  due  to  un- 
employment, of  1,310  applicants  registered,  880  are 
general  labourers,  220  are  artisans  (more  or  less  skilled) 
connected  with  the  building  trade,  sixty-six  are  women, 
mostly  casual  workers,  while  the  remaining  144  are 
tradesmen,  almost  of  every  class.  The  majority  are  of 
good  character.  A  goodly  percentage  are  of  advanced 
years. 

3.  From  October  to  March,  inclusive,  depression  is 
marked.  With  nearly  50  per  cent,  unemployment  is 
chronic,  i.e.,  the  same  individuals  need  reUef  again  and 
again  ;  with  the  other  50  per  cent,  it  is  periodic,  and 
short  periods  of  relief  tide  them  over  the  periods  of 
distress. 

4.  Distress  is  caused  by  want  of  steady  employment, 
by  insufficient  earnings,  by  improvidence  and  intem- 
perance, but  chiefly  by  the  men  being  irregularly  or  only 
casually  employed.  Depression  in  the  building  trade 
has  been  acute  during  the  past  year. 

5.  The  effects  of  distress  due  to  unemployment  are  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  deterioration  of  the  in- 
dividuals, suffering  of  their  dependants  and  the  creation 
of  a  spirit  of  reliance  upon  others,  and  a  growing  tendency 
to  accept  charitable  assistance  by  a  class  who  formerly 
did  not  care  to  do  so. 

June,  1907. 


6.  Special  work  provided  at  different  periods  by 
municipalities,  while  it  has  no  doubt  afforded  relief  to 
large  numbers,  has  not  been  of  lasting  benefit. 

7.  The  operation  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
has  also  afforded  a  great  amount  of  relief  (over  £3,000 
being  spent),  and  in  many  cases  has  tided  the  applicant 
and  dependants  over  the  period  of  depression  until  he  is 
again  able  to  get  work  for  himself ;  in  other  cases  the 
applicant  is  in  the  same  position  as  formerly — in  a  chronic 
state  of  distress  through  unemployment.  The  work  pro 
vided  by  the  Aberdeen  Distress  Committee  has  consisted 
chiefly  of  stone-breaking  and  road-making.  The  majority 
of  the  applicants  employed  at  road-making  performed  tht^ 
work  allotted  to  them  with  efficiency  and  nearly  up  to  the 
standard  of  men  employed  at  this  class  of  work. 

8.  In  connection  with  the  work  of  stone-breaking, 
while  a  large  number  of  men  performed  the  work  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  a  considerable  proportion,  either 
from  lack  of  experience  or  from  physical  disabihty,  did 
not  do  efficient  work,  and  a  considerable  loss  resulted 
on  this  class  of  work.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year 
the  weather  was  very  severe,  and  as  the  situation  of  the 
work  was  much  exposed,  this  may  to  some  extent  account 
for  the  loss. 

9.  The  most  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  emigration 
is  that,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  the  best  class  of  applicant 
who  has  availed  himself  of  this  provision  in  the  Act. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  family  has  been  left  behind. 
So  far  as  can  be  learned,  those  emigrated  are  doing  well. 

10.  The  labour  bureau  has  not  been  taken  advantage' 
of  by  employers  to  any  great  extent,  probably  because 
labour  is  so  plentiful. 

11.  Members  of  the  various  trades  unions,  whom  1 
presume  were  in  receipt  of  unemployed  benefit  from 
their  union,  have  not  registered  with  this  committee. 

12.  The  training  of  the  younger  men  on  labour  colonics 
is  worthy  of  a  trial. 


429.— IX 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXII. 


STATEMENT   OF   EVIDENCE   AS   TO   UNEMPLOYMENT  BY   MR.  ALEXANDER  SMELLIE, 
OUTDOOR  MANAGER  WITH  MESSRS.  JAMES  CURRIE  &  CO.,  SHIPOWNERS,  LEITH. 


Extent. 

1.  As  many  of  the  casual  labourers  who  work  with  us 
nlso  work  with  other  shipowners  and  stevedores  I  cannot 
give  the  actual  numbers,  but  approximately  we  employ 
irom  twenty  to  250  daily,  that  is  to  say,  on  those  days 
when  there  is  little  work  doing  we  may  have  only  twenty 
men  employed  and  when  we  are  exceptionally  busy  there 
may  be  250.  About  half  of  the  250  may  be  good  workers 
and  fairly  steady,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  far  wrong 
when  I  say  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  remainder  are 
just  the  opposite,  and  it  is  this  class  who  suffer  in  dull 
times,  as  their  earnings  are  largely  spent  in  dissipation, 
leaving  them  unprovided  for  the  proverbial  rainy  day. 
Dock  labourers  are  recruited  from  all  classes.  A  few  have 
been  so  almost  from  boyhood,  but  the  majority  are  men 
who  have  failed  at  other  occupations,  such  as  bakers, 
butchers,  grocers,  blacksmiths,  coopers,  moulders,  coach- 
men, sailors,  firemen,  etc.,  and  a  good  many  are  dis- 
charged soldiers. 

2.  Work  is  fairly  plentiful  throughout  the  year  with 
"the  exception  of  a  month  or  two  in  the  winter  when  there 
is,  no  doubt,  some  distress  due  to  unemployment,  but 
such  distress  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  that 
due  to  and  caused  by  dissipation  and  unwillingness  to 
"work.    Distress  from  this  cause  is  chronic. 

Causes. 

3.  The  chief  cause  is  that  the  supply  of  dock  labour 
■exceeds  the  demand.  The  docks  seem  to  be  the  refuge  of 
most  of  those  who  cannot  obtain  work  at  the  occupations 
+0  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  which  makes  it  a 
hardship  for  those  who  depend  upon  dock  labour  alone 
for  their  livelihood  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  temporary 
Avork  at  the  docks  has  enabled  many  a  one  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door  until  he  could  obtain  employment  at 
his  legitimate  trade.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  co-operation  have 
added  to  the  casual  labour  class,  thereby  increasing  the 
•competition. 

Effects. 

■  4.  Distress  due  to  unemployment  no  doubt  adds  to  the 
criminal  classes  and  inmates  of  poor  houses. 

Remedies. 

5.  Seeing  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment among  casual  labourers  is  the  competition  from 
discharged  soldiers,  which  has  been  intensified  since  the 
■short  service  system  was  introduced  into  the  Army,  this 
evil  would  be  got  rid  of  if  the  Government  would  make 
it  their  duty  to  see  that  these  men  were  provided  with 
employment  on  leaving  the  Army  instead  of  being  thrown 
on  the  country,  manj;^  of  them  ti  become  vagrants  and 


criminals.  I  think  that  the  men  are  entitled  to  better 
treatment. 

6.  As  the  skilled  tradesman  out  of  work  also  enters 
largely  into  competition  with  the  casual  labourer,  this 
hardship  would  be  mitigated  if  the  workmen  could  get 
work  at  their  own  trade,  and  this  might  be  brought  about 
by  increased  outlets  for  manufactured  goods. 

7.  As  regards  unemployed  wastrels  it  is  possible  that 
a  municipal  factory,  labour  farm  or  colony,  where  the 
men  could  earn  suffiicent  to  maintain  their  families  until 
more  remunerative  employment  offered,  might  be  bene- 
ficial ;  but  as  steady  work  is  not  what  these  men  want, 
I  am  afraid  sucli  an  institution  would  be  of  little  use 
unless  the  men  were  coerced  to  work. 

8.  Taking  the  question  of  unemployment  generally,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  much  of  it  is  the  offspring  of  modem 
legislation.  Too  much  has  been  done  for  the  working 
man  and  this  has  not  been  for  his  good.  Looking  back 
a  quarter  of  a  century  I  would  ask  any  unbiassed  observer 
if,  notwithstanding  the  many  Acts  of  Parliament  passed 
since  then,  presumably  for  his  good,  he  has  improved 
either  morally  or  physically  or  does  he  take  a  greater 
interest  in  his  work.  Does  he  take  the  same  pride  in  his 
work  which  made  the  British  workman  famous  all  the 
world  over  ?  If  the  answer  be  given  honestly  it  must  be 
no,  and  in  face  of  so  much  foreign  competition  may  this 
not  be  a  fertile  cause  of  unemployment  '!  He  has  now  a 
great  deal  of  leisure  time  and  has  got  rid  of  the  expense  of 
educating  his  children,  and  it  has  been  proposed  that  he 
should  even  be  reheved  of  the  expense  of  feeding  them.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  majority  of  them  do  not  employ  their 
leisure  time  profitably,  neither  do  they  spend  wisely  the 
money  that  should  have  been  used  in  educating  and 
feeding  their  children.  Such  legislation  has  a  tendency 
to  demoralise  and  destroy  the  spirit  of  independence, 
but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  recede  and  he 
would  be  a  bold  politician  v/ho  would  suggest  a  change. 
Considering  the  result  of  the  legislation  I  am  convinced 
that  if  the  Education  Act  had  been  passed  in  a  difi'erent 
form  the  result  would  have  been  more  beneficial.  I 
would  certainly  have  given  the  children  of  the  working 
man  free  education,  and  I  would  also  have  given  them 
free  meals.  I  would  even  have  given  them  free  clothing 
(a  great  many  of  them  need  it  greatly,  especially  in  the 
winter  time)  if  the  parents  v/ere  incapable  even  under 
compulsion  of  providing  such;  but  I  would  have  made 
this  proviso,  that  those  who  were  so  relieved  should  be 
disfranchised.  This  would  have  acted  as  a  stimulus  and 
an  incentive  to  the  working  man  who  wished  to  do  well 
and  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
it  would  also  have  had  the  effect  of  showing  among  the 
working  class  those  who  were  predisposed  to  well-doing 
and  those  who  were  not. 


ADDENDUM. 


ANSWERS  BY  THE  ABOVE-NAMED  WITNESS  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  PROFESSOR  SMART. 


Question  I. — Trade  unions  among  dockers  :   if  strong  or 
weak  ?    Your  own  'policy  regarding  them  ? 

Answer  I. — There  is  a  trade  union  among  dockers  at 
this  port,  but  it  is  not  strong,  the  great  majority  being 
non-unionists.  When  we  employ  men  we  ask  no  ques- 
tions, but  give  work  to  unionists  and  non-unionists 
alike,  when  we  can  provide  it. 

Question  II. — Old  soldier  dockers  :    what  proportion  of 
the  whole  ? 

Answer  II. — Of  the  men  employed  by  us  as  dockers, 
I  think  that  discharged  soldiers  form  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  whole. 


Question  III. — The  nature  and  number  of  your  own  staff 
of  dockers  :    the  forty-six  week  men :    how  paid  ? 
(Please  make  it  clear  that  the  20-250  mentioned  are 
outside  of  this  staff.) 
Answer  III. — With  regard  to  our  permanent  steve- 
doring staff,  we  have  five  foremen  who  are  paid  a  weekly 
wage  without  any  allowance  for  overtime,  and  we  have 
also  forty-six  experienced  men  who  are  paid  weekly, 
but  at  a  rate  per  hour,  their  ordinary  pay  being  7d.  per 
hour,  and  overtime  8d.  per  hour.    These  comprise  shoot- 
end  men,  winchmen  and  cranemen,  hold-men,  and  quay- 
men,  and  although  paid  weekly,  they  only  get  pajrment 
for  the  time  they  work.    They  are  not  included  in  the 
number  of  casual  labourers. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXU.— Continued. 


ADDENDUM— Continued. 


Question  IV. — How  the  dockers  are  taken  on  :  if  any  prefer- 
ence is  given  ;  rate  of  wage  per  Jiour,  etc.  ;  wage  of 
overtime  ? 

Answer  IV. — We  usually  appoint  a  foreman  to  super- 
intend the  work  at  each  steamer,  and  it  rests  with  him  to 
employ  as  many  casual  labourers  as  are  required.  The 
head  foreman  allots  the  experienced  ■winchmen,  shoot- 
end  men,  hold-men,  and  quay-men,  to  each  steamer. 
Casual  labourers  are  paid  at  6d.  per  hour,  with  25  f)er 
cent,  more  for  overtime,  which  counts  from  6  p.m.  to 
•5  a.m.,  but  when  a  man  of  this  class  acts  as  shoot -end 
man  or  quay-man,  Avhich  is  sometimes  the  case,  he  gets 
6d.  per  day  or  part  of  a  d&y  extra. 

Question  V. — //  the  trade  of  Leith  is  steady  throughout  the 
year,  and  what  staple  impcrts  and  exports  it  depends  on 

Answer  V. — With  the  exception  of  a  month  or  two 
in  ■n-inter,  the  trade  of  Leith  is  pretty  steady  throughout 
the  year.  The  staple  imports  are  sugar,  flour,  case  and 
bale  goods,  flax,  hemp,  timber,  manure  salts,  grain,  manu- 
factured iron,  oil,  glassware,  etc.,  and  the  principal  exports 
are  coal,  pig-iron,  salt  herrings,  fresh  herrings,  machinery, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  oil,  case  and  bale  goods,  etc. 

Question  VI. —  What  lines  have  staffs  of  their  own  ? 

Answer  VI. — The  following  shipping  lines  in  addition 
to  ours  have  their  own  stevedoring  staff  at  this  port : — 

George  Gibson  &  Co.,  owners  of  the  Rotterdam, 
Antwerp,  and  Ghent  steamers. 

North  of  Scotland  Shipping  Co. 

M.  Langlands  &  Sons,  agents  for  the  Liverpool, 
Moray  Firth,  Aberdeen,  etc.,  steamers. 

London  &  Edinburgh  Shipping  Co. 


Question  VII. —  What  kind  of  ships  are  worked  by  steve- 
dore contractors  :  if  icaye  the  same  as  with  you  F 
Answer  VII. — The  lines  that  employ  stevedore  con- 
tractors are : — 

W.  Thomson  &  Co.,  o-nners  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
steamers. 

James  Cormack  &Co.,  owners  of  the  Riga,  Windau 
and  Archangel  steamers. 

G.  V.  TurnbuU  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Aarhus,  etc., 
steamers. 

Henderson  &  Mcintosh,  agents  for  the  Montreal 
steamers. 

All  tramp  steamers. 
The  ordinary  docker's  pay  with  contractors  is  the  same 
as  with  us,  but  some  of  them  pay  9d.  per  hour  for  over- 
time.   Their  work  is  intermittent,  however,  the  men 
employed  by  us  getting  much  more  constant  work. 

Question  VIII. — How  the  Compensation  Act  affects  you  : 
as  doing  your  own  insuring  ? 
A  nswer  VIII. — The  Compensation  Act  has  not  affected 
us  greatly,  although  we  do  our  own  insuring.  We  have 
now  done  our  own  stevedoring  for  about  fifteen  years, 
and  from  the  first  until  the  passing  of  the  Compensation 
Act  gave  every  man  who  was  injured  at  least  half-pay, 
and  that  from  the  time  of  the  accident  until  he  was  again 
able  for  work.  As  we  use  the  best  gear,  and  exercise 
strict  supervision,  serious  accidents  are  few.  considering 
the  number  of  men  we  employ,  and  the  nature  of  the  work. 
The  Act  has,  however,  prevented  us  from  employing,  as 
we  used  to,  elderly  men,  or  men  who  suffer  from  any 
disablement,  however  slight. 

Question  IX. — //  there  is  any  specialisation  among  the 
dockers,  arui.  if  different  rates  of  wages  are  accordingly 
paid  ? 

Answer  IX. — There  is  no  specialisation  among  the 
dockers  we  employ  other  than  that  the  experienced  men 
who  form  our  permanent  staff'  get  a  higher  pay. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  J.  S.  TEMPLETON,  SENIOR 
PARTNER  OF  THE  FIRM  OF  JAMES  TEMPLETON  AND  CO.,  CARPET  MANUFACTURERS, 
GLASGOW,  WHICH  EMPLOYS  OVER  2,600  WORKPEOPLE  IN  ITS  FOUR  MILLS,  OR 
RATHER  GROUPS  OF  MILLS. 


1.  The  evils  of  want  of  employment  do  not  come  much 
wider  my  personal  notice  for  the  reason  that  during 
the  past  thirty  years  our  looms  and  machinery  have  been 
well  kept  rurming.  I  can  therefore  only  express  some 
general  opinions  which  I  have  formed  from  experience 
other  than  my  own. 

2.  In  the  first  place  let  me  say  that  want  of  employ- 
ment is  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  manufacturers  by  the  Government.  There 
must  be  employers  as  well  as  men  and  women  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  capable  employers  with  adequate  capital 
are  as  necessary  to  success  in  procuring  the  means  of 
■employment  as  capable  generals  with  sufficient  commis- 
sariat are  necessary  for  success  in  war.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  trend  of  recent  domestic  legislation  haf< 
taken  the  direction  of  harassing  employers  with  petty, 
vexatious,  and  costly  obligations,  and  has  even  taken 
the  direction  of  supporting  workpeople  when  they 
arbitrarily  and  wTongfully  try  to  interfere  with  and  coerce 
their  employers.  We  want  statesmen  of  wide  views. 
isuch  as  Colbert,  the  great  Minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  did 
so  much  to  promote  the  industries  of  France.  We  want 
also  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  nursed  their  infant  manufactures  until  they  have 
become,  as  they  are  to-day,  immense  in  volume  and 
splendid  in  excellence.  I  may  say  parenthetically  that 
I  believe  that  the  production  of  carpets  alone  in  America 
is  more  than  double  that  of  this  country,  and  we  all 
know  how  America  stands  relatively  to  Great  Britain 
in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel. 

3.  Possessing,  as  I  believe  I  do,  much  general  knowledge 
of  the  fabrication  of  textiles,  I  am  painfully  observant 
of  the  large  quantities  of  cloths  imported  from  France, 
Germany,  and  Austria  which  could  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
made  by  ourselves.  Why  should  we  not  help  our  young 
men  to  become  manufacturers  of  such   goods  and  so 


provide  employment  for  the  people  of  this  country  ?  In 
one  word,  let  us  deal  with  unemployment  by  prevention 
rather  than  by  cure.  [As  to  this  cf.  page  10,  vol.  5, 
of  "  The  Cambridge  Modern  History."] 

4.  But  whatever  be  the  causes  of  want  of  employment, 
whether  discouragement  to  capitalists,  closure  of  markets, 
growth  of  population  and  the  like,  it  is  an  evil  we  can  never 
wholly  escape.  How  is  it  to  be  met  under  present  circum- 
stances ?  I\Iy  answer  must  turn  very  much  on  the  follow- 
ing consideration.  We  ourselves  are  part  of  the  scheme 
of  things  we  call  Nature.  A  struggle  for  existence  pervades 
all  life.  The  weak  perish.  Nature  is  ruthless  to  the  few 
in  order  to  be  merciful  to  the  many.  Have  we  not  there- 
fore reason  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  not  thwarting 
a  really  beneficent  law  when  we  try  to  support  lives  which 
are  past  all  cure  ?  In  other  words,  when  human  beings 
have  become  spoiled  by  vice,  by  self-indulgence,  bj- 
inveterate  laziness,  and  have  resisted  every  appeal  to 
their  conscience  and  reason,  does  there  not  come  a  time 
when  we  should  stand  aside  and  let  Nature  take  its  course  '/ 
The  practical  issue  of  this  line  of  thought  is  that  philan- 
thropic societies  and  municipalities,  in  providing  work 
for  the  unemployed,  should  do  so  undei-  carefully  restricted 
conditions  and  with  great  discrimination.  In  my  opinion 
no  work  should  be  offered  to  men  known  to  be  habitual 
drvmkards,  wife  beaters,  cruel  to  their  children,  constant 
loafers  or  incorrigible  criminals.  I  am  persuaded  that 
philanthropy,  which  is  sentimental  rather  than  scientifi  •, 
does  harm  and  not  good. 

5.  What  I  have  now  wi-itten  is,  I  fear,  not  a  specific 
answer  to  the  headings  and  sub-headings  of  your  syllabus. 
If  so,  I  quite  expect  that  my  letter  will  be  consigned  to 
your  waste  basket.  At  the  same  time  I  would  respect- 
fully submit  that  the  settlement  of  sound  principles 
should  precede  all  remedial  action  and  that  it  is  to  some 
of  these  fundamental  principles  that  I  venture  to  call 
attention , 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR.  A.  TRAN,  FOREMAN  OF  THE 
GLASGOW  CITY  COUNCIL'S  RELIEF  WORKS  AT  WESTERHILL. 


1.  Relief  work  started  on  November  19th,  1906,  with 
thirty-five  men,  and  increased  week  by  week  up  to  400 
men — the  maximum.  Since  the  work  started  up  to  the 
present  date,  upwards  of  850  men  have  been  given  em- 
ployment at  Westerhill. 

2.  Wages. — Men  start  at  128.  per  week,  rising  to  15s. 
per  week,  according  to  zeal  and  ability.  One-fourth  of 
the  men  were  able  to  attain  the  higher  rate  of  pay ; 
half  of  the  men  being  in  receipt  of  13s.  6d.  per  week  ; 
remainder,  12s.  per  week. 

3.  Nature  of  Employment. — The  men  are  engaged  in 
excavating  and  removing  a  large  hill,  the  material  being 
suitable  for  brick -making  purposes,  the  stones  being 
removed  and  the  strata  mixed  and  weathered  in  the 
process.  After  removal  the  ground  to  be  utilised  as  a 
building  site,  being  unsuitable  in  its  existing  form  for 
that  purpose.  The  men,  being  unaccustomed  to  the 
work,  take  some  time  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  use  of 
the  pick  and  barrow,  a  very  small  percentage  having 
had  experience  in  the  work  previously. 

4.  Return  compared  with  Outlay. — The  small  return 
for  tbe  outlay  is  accounted  for  partly  owing  to  the  in- 
experience of  the  men,  the  spirit  of  the  men  to  do  as 
little  as  they  can  get  oif  with,  a  good  many  of  the  men 
being  unemployable,  and  the  ground  being  priced  on  con- 
tract method  of  removal,  or  manual  power  against  steam. 

5.  A  considerable  number  of  the  men  are  chronic 
rmemployed,  and  remained  at  the  relief  work  as  long  as 
permitted,  their  age,  appearance,  and  health  being 
against  them  in  securing  employment  elsewhere.  These 
men  would  be  more  suitable  for  a  labour  colony  than  a 
temporary  relief  work. 


G.  The  majority  of  the  men  found  the  relief  work 
of  great  assistance  during  their  period  of  idleness,  and 
were  thankful  for  the  temporary  employment. 

7.  The  men  work  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  with  one  hour 
for  meals  during  winter ;  from  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  one  hour 
meals  ;  from  April  Ist  with  no  alteration  in  the  rate  of 
pay  for  the  two  extra  hours'  work. 

8.  During  wet  and  stormy  weather,  of  which  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  the 
men  are  permitted  to  remain  at  the  huts  until  it  is  seen 
there  is  no  possibility  of  clearing  up  for  the  day ;  they 
are  then  permitted  to  leave  the  work.  Total  number  of 
days  lost  with  wet  weather,  during  which  no  work  was 
done,  nineteen  days,  no  reduction  being  made  in  thfr 
men's  pay. 

9.  The  men  also  have  the  privilege  of  getting  away 
occasionally  to  seek  employment,  of  which  they  take 
full  advantage. 

10.  I  have  no  doubt  that  overtime  and  piece-work  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  scarcity  of  labour.  Workmen, 
as  a  rule,  are  apt  to  skulk  every  opportunity  they  get, 
and  the  solution  from  the  master's  point  of  view  is  piece- 
work, which  is  the  really  most  effective  solution  to  securing 
a  fair  day's  work. 

11.  The  writer  has  been  on  work  where  it  was  quite 
common  for  men  to  work  thirty  and  even  forty  hours  on 
end,  with  the  usual  break  for  meals,  such  as  bricklayers,, 
miners,  labourers,  etc. 

The  work  here  alluded  to  being  drainage  schemes^ 
tunnelling  operations  and  public  works. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR.  ROBERT  WILSON,  MEMBER 
OF  THE  PARISH  COUNCIL  OF  URR  ;  EX  TOWN  COUNCILLOR  OF  THE  BURGH  OF 
DALBEATTIE;  EX  MEMBER  OF  THE  CENTRAL  BODY  AND  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE 
UNDER  UNEMPLOYED  WORKMEN'S  ACT;  SURVEYOR  AND  SANITARY  INSPECTOR 
FOR  THE  BURGH  OF  DALBEATTIE;  EXPERIENCE  AS  JOINER  AND  BUILDING  CON 
TRACTOR;  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WORK  UNDER  THE  UNEMPLOYED  WORKMEN'S 
ACT. 


Extent. 

1.  Unemployment  in  1905-1906  extended  over  twenty 
weeks,  and  towards  the  close  of  1906  and  early  in  1907 
over  ten  weeks. 

2.  In  1905-1906  250  workmen  were  out  of  work ; 
1906-1907,  fifty  workmen,  principally  quarry  labourers. 

3.  Unemployment  is  periodic  but  irregular. 

Causes. 

4.  Its  causes  may  be  stated  as  follows : — Local  and 
general  depression  in  the  granite  industry  caused  by 
slackness  in  the  building  trades  ;  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  corporations  to  restrict  expenditure  ;  the  completion 
of  a  number  of  Corporation  and  other  tramway  schemes  ; 
and,  in  some  measure,  by  foreign  competition. 

E§ect. 

5.  Closing  (temporary)  the  local  quarries  and  conse- 
quently throwing  the  workmen  cut  of  employment. 

Remedies. 

6.  So  varied  are  the  causes  that  lead  to  the  want  of 
employment  that  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil  appears  to 
me  a  very  difficult  matter 


7.  But  to  mitigate  the  distress  caused  by  the  want  of 
employment  when  it  arises  should  not  be  beyond  the 
scope  or  powers  of  any  corporate  body  (granted  that  legal 
powers  have  been  given  to  enable  them  to  do  so).  Ei 
porience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  to  mitigate  this 
evil  local  authorities  should  be  given  the  power  to  pur 
chase  (if  necessary  by  compulsory  sale)  waste  or  other 
lands  in  their  respective  districts,  so  that  when  distress 
through  want  of  employment  arises  useful  work  could  be 
given  (without  delay)  in  improving  such  lands.  Our 
difficulty  here  has  been  to  find  useful  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

8.  In  small  communities  such  as  ours,  where  the  un- 
epaployed  applicants  for  work  and  their  circumstances 
are  well  known  to  the  members  of  the  distress  committee, 
the  inquisitorial  particulars  required  by  the  Unemployed- 
Workmen's  Act  should  be  relaxed  or  omitted ;  necessity 
and  residence  should  be  the  only  qualification  demanded. 
The  average  wage  earned  by  the  general  labourer  makes- 
it  almost  impossible,  even  with  the  greatest  care  and 
economy,  to  provide  for  times  of  distress  caused  by  the 
want  of  employment.  The  application  of  the  Unem- 
ployed Workinens'  Act  in  this  district  has  been  beneficial 
and  satisfactory  in  results. 
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SCOTTISH  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXVI. 
STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ROBERT  BAIRD,  GLASGOW. 


1.  I  have  been  general  manager  and  secretary  to  The 
Scottish  Mine  Owners'  Defence  and  Mutual  Insurance 
Association,  Limited,  since  it  was  reconstituted  in  1898 
to  deal  with  claims  for  accidents  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  1897,  The  Employers'  Liability  Act, 
1880,  and  at  Common  Law  ;  and  which  embraces  in  its 
members  the  principal  iron  and  coal  masters  of  Scotland. 

2.  I  have  also  been  secretary  to  the  Lanarkshire  Coal 
Masters'  Association  since  it  was  formed  in  1886  to  deal 
with  wages  questions  and  disputes  with  workmen  in  con- 
nection with  their  employment. 

3.  I  am  also  secretary  to  the  Coal  Owners'  Members  of 
the  Conciliation  Board,  which  was  formed  in  1900. 

4.  For  fifteen  years  I  was  general  manager  and  secretary 
to  a  colliery  company,  and  for  eight  years  afterwards  was 
managing  director  of  another  colliery  company. 

5.  1  am  sixty-one  years  of  age,  and  have  had  a  life-long 
connection  with  collieries,  my  father  having  been  a  colliery 
manager,  so  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
conditions  under  which  workmen  live  at  collieries,  and 
also,  although  to  a  less  extent,  at  iron  works. 

6.  So  far  as  collieries  are  concerned,  there  is  very  little 
to  say  on  the  subjects  upon  which  information  is  desired 
by  the  Commissioners,  but  the  following  are  my  views  with 
regard  to  the  questions  put  to  me  : — 

Unemployment. 
(1.)  Its  extent : — 

7.  In  coal  mining  it  cannot  be  said  that  at  any  period  of 
the  year  is  there  any  number  of  workmen  thrown  entirely 
out  of  employment.  In  the  recurring  periods  of  depression 
which  overtake  the  coal  trade  in  a  cycle  of  years  it  is  not 
the  custom  to  discharge  workmen  ;  but,  instead,  the  pits  do 
not  work  so  steadily  as  in  better  times,  and  idle  days  are 
more  frequent.  For  many  years  back  I  would  say  that,  so 
far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  the  average  time  lost  in  these 
dull  times  would  be  less  than  a  day  per  week  for  jierhaps 
three  to  four  months  in  the  summer  season  in  Lanarkshire 
and  Ayrshire,  and  a  similar  period  in  the  spring  in  Fife- 
shire,  when  the  demand  for  shipping  coal  is  usually  at  its 
lowest.  The  periods  of  depression  continue  for  a  much 
shorter  time  now  than  they  formerly  did,  and  at  present 
the  supply  of  miners  is  scarce,  and  therefore  full  time  is 
being  worked  in  every  district  in  Scotland. 

8.  The  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  coal  mining  in 
Scotland  last  year,  according  to  the  Government  Returns, 
is  94,381  underground  and  21,318  aboveground.  The  idle 
time  referred  to  applies  more  particularly  to  underground 
workers,  but  when  the  miners  are  thrown  idle  the  above- 
ground  workers  are  more  or  less  affected  thereby,  and  the 
majority  of  them  work  only  the  same  number  of  shifts  as 
the  miners. 

9  In  coal  mining  there  is  no  overtime  worked.  The 
miners  have  a  certain  daily  output  of  coal,  which  they 
reckon  as  their  day's  darg  or  work.  This  varies  with  the 
condition  and  thickness  of  the  coal  seam,  and  when  that 
fixed  quantity  is  obtained  they  go  home,  irrespe".tive  of  the 
number  of  hours  worked. 

10.  The  number  of  days  worked  per  week  varies  in  the 
different  coal  districts  of  Scotland. 


11.  In  Lanarkshire,  with  few  exceptions,  the  miners 
work  only  five  days  a  week,  which  they  rigidly  observe, 
even  although  there  may  be  a  brisk  demand  for  coal,  and 
they  could  get  working  every  day.  So  rigid  are  the}'  in 
observing  the  idle  day  that,  even  although  a  day's  work 
may  be  lost  in  the  other  days  of  the  week,  through  want 
of  waggons  or  other  cause,  they  will  remain  idle  on  their 
fixed  idle  day,  to  the  serious  loss  of  themselves  and  their 
employers. 

12.  In  Fifeshire  and  the  Lothians  eleven  days  a  fort- 
night are  worked,  and  in  Ayrshire,  until  recently,  six  days 
a  week  were  worked  ;  but  by  a  resolution  of  the  Miners' 
Federation  the  number  of  working  days  has  been  recently 
reduced  to  eleven  per  fortnight. 

(2.)  Its  causes  : — 

13.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  specific  cause  of  the 
periodical  times  of  dulness.  The  coal  trade,  like  every 
other  trade,  is  affected  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  depression 
and  prosperity  which  affect  the  trade  of  the  country. 

14.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  coal  trade  of  Scotland 
is  affected  more  directly  by  the  state  of  shipbuilding  and 
by  the  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  It  is  also 
affected  in  most  districts  by  the  demand  for  shipping  coal 
abroad,  which,  of  course,  fluctuates  with  the  state  of  trade 
in  other  countries. 

(3.)  Its  effects  :— 

15.  When  trade  is  dull,  and  the  demand  for  coal  falls 
off,  prices  fall,  and  the  coal  owners  are  forced  to  reduce 
wages.  In  former  times  the  fall  of  wages  was  sometimes 
pretty  severe,  but  for  the  past  five  years  a  minimum  wage 
has  been  in  operation,  equal  to  5s.  6d.  per  day  in  Lanark- 
shire, Fifeshire,  and  the  Lothians,  and  consequently  the 
effects  of  dulness  have  not  been  so  much  felt  as  formerly. 

16.  I  would  say  that  any  miner  who  wished  to  work 
during  the  past  ten  years  was  able  to  earn  not  less  than 
from  20s.  to  30s.  per  week  at  any  time ;  and  at  times,  of 
course,  very  much  more  could  be  earned.  In  1900  the  wage 
per  day  rose  to  8s.,  and  at  present  it  is  about  6s.  9d. 

(4.)  Its  remedies  : — 

17.  For  miners  and  colliery  workers  generally  there  is 
absolutely  no  need  for  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act. 
More  or  less  work  can  always  be  had,  and  for  many  years 
back  they  have  been  able  to  earn  sufficient  to  keep  them- 
selves and  families  without  the  help  of  outside  agencies. 
Of  course,  during  periods  of  dulness  their  income  is  less 
than  usual,  and  they  may  be  forced  to  economise  their 
expenditure,  but  that  is  a  condition  applicable  to  all 
grades  of  society. 

18.  As  a  class,  miners  are  rather  improvident,  and  when 
wages  are  good  the  great  majority  of  them  do  not  make 
any  provision  for  the  dull  times  that  are  sure  to  foDow, 
and  just  spend  on  food,  clothing,  and  drink  in  accordance 
with  their  income.  There  are,  however,  a  few  who  take 
advantage  of  the  good  times  by  laying  past  for  the  in- 
evitable "rainy  day,"  but  they  are  the  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  WALTER  BELL,  PRESIDENT,  EDINBURGH  TRADES  AND 

LABOUR  COUNCIL. 


1.  Being  a  joiner  to  trade,  and  a  member  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  for  twenty  years, 
I  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  society,  and 
have  served  on  the  management  committee  of  this  district 
to  promote  the  betterment  of  our  conditions.  I  have  repre- 
sented the  Edinburgh  first  branch  in  the  Trades  Council  for 
fifteen  years,  and  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  their 
deliberations.  The  objects  of  the  council  are  to  assist  in 
organising  trade  societies,  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  adjustment  in  cases  of  dispute,  to  agitate  for  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  to  petition  Parliament  on 
such  questions  as  may  affect  the  right  and  interest  of  tlie 
working  classes. 

Unemployment. 

2.  The  numbers  of  men  out  of  employment  vary  greatly, 
and  it  would  probably  be  about  the  mark  to  say  that  in 
Edinburgh  during  the  past  winter  (1906-7)  there  have 
been  from  3000  to  5000  unemployed.  The  class  of  men 
out  of  work  included  nearly  every  branch  of  industry. 

3.  Edinburgh  is  largely  a  residential  town,  the  principal 
industries  being  building,  printing,  and  brewing.  Unskilled 
labour,  of  course,  always  suffers  when  the  skilled  trades  are 
depressed,  and  unskilled  labourers  have  bulked  largely  in 
the  city's  unemployed  army. 

4.  The  extent  over  time  is  difficult  to  arrive  at,  as  there 
is  always  a  reserve  army  of  unemployed.  The  worst 
months  in  Edinburgh  for  the  building  trades  are  December, 
January,  and  February. 

5.  The  causes  of  unemployment  are  many.  Among  tlie 
foremost  is  the  constant  displacement  of  labour  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  divisional,  female,  and  boy 
labour.    This  is  accentuated  by  the  formation  of  syndicates 


and  joint-stock  companies,  which  have  as  ohe  of  their 
objects  the  seciiring  of  the  latest  improved  machines,  so  as 
to  employ  less  labour. 

6.  These  causes  help  to  create  a  large  class  of  men  whose 
skill  is  rendered  useless,  and  who  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  unskilled  labourer. 

7.  The  effects  of  unemployment  are  a  greater  competition 
for  work,  thereby  reducing  the  standard  of  living  all  round. 
Further,  poverty,  misery,  pauperism,  crime,  prostitution, 
and  underfed  children  may  be  reckoned  as  the  effects  of 
unemployment. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  remedies  for  unemployment,  the 
first  thing  to  realise  is  that  the  unemployment  has  become 
chronic,  and  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  State.  The  most 
effective  step  would  be  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour 
to  eight  per  day. 

9.  In  regard  to  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act,  the 
great  defect  in  the  Act  has  been  the  restriction  placed  upon 
Distress  Committees  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  wages. 
Another  point  is  that  when  the  Distress  Committee  supplies 
men  from  their  labour  exchange  to  the  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh  for  necessary  work,  the  men  are  only  paid  2s.  6d. 
per  day,  the  Distress  Committee  paying  half  from  public 
subscription  or  Government  Grant. 

10.  Distress  Committees  should  be  given  power  to  rate, 
or  should  be  given  funds  by  the  Government  for  the 
employment  of  men  and  the  payment  of  their  wages. 

11.  Distress  Committees  should  have  compulsory  power 
to  acquire  land  not  in  cultivation. 

12.  The  Government  should  help,  by  instituting  schemes 
of  afforestation,  foreshore  reclamation,  building  harbours 
of  refuge,  etc.  etc. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXVIII. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  DUNCAN  CAMERON,  MINISTER  OF  THE  PARISH 

OF  BRIDGE  OF  ALLAN  (STIRLINGSHIRE). 


Conditions  of  Employment  in  the  Counties  of 
Inverness  and  Argyll. 

1.  A  small  proportion  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
country  districts  are  shepherds  and  gamekeepers.  The 
number  of  shepherds  is  decreasing,  as  farms  are  turned 
into  deer  forests.  The  number  of  gamekeepers  and  deer- 
stalkers is  inci'easing  for  the  same  reason.  Both  the  shep- 
herd and  gamekeeping  class  are  well  off,  and  are  employed 
throughout  the  year — the  amount  of  their  work,  of  course, 
varying  at  different  periods  of  the  year.  The  great  propor- 
tion of  the  working  class  in  the  country  districts  are 
crofters.  A  croft  means  a  certain  amount  of  arable  land, 
varying  from  several  acres  to  thirty.  Along  with  the  croft 
generally  goes  the  right  to  pasturage  on  common  hill 
grazing.  The  right  is  in  proportion,  as  a  rule,  to  the  size  of 
the  croft.  Generally  speaking,  the  proceeds  from  the 
cultivation  of  a  croft  are  not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  crofter  and  his  family,  and  the  crofter  cannot  be 
profitably  employed  on  his  croft  the  whole  year  round. 
He  usually  combines  some  other  employment  with  the 
cultivation  of  his  croft,  such  as  road-making,  work  on  the 
larger  farms,  work  on  the  moors,  and,  along  the  seaboard, 
fishing.  Labour  on  the  croft  is  done  throughout  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn.  It  is  during  these  seasons,  too,  that 
employment  additional  to  croft  culture  can  be  got.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  care  of  the  croft  is  sacrificed,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  to  the  exigencies  of  employment. 
The  winter  for  the  crofter  is  more  or  less  an  idle  time, 
and  in  many  cases  he  runs  into  debt  then  and  cripples 
himself  for  the  future. 

2.  Where  work  external  to  the  croft  is  obtainable,  the 
crofter  is  fairly  well  off.    Where  there  is  difficulty  in 


getting  work,  and  where  the  crofter  has  to  rely  upon  the 
croft  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  his  family,  his 
lot  is  a  poor  one.  The  crofter  in  Lochaber,  for  instance, 
can  as  a  rule  get  work  on  the  railway  or  on  the  moors,  and 
he  is  comfortable.  In  the  south  of  Mull  work  is  not 
available,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  crofter  and  his 
family  are  poorly  housed,  poorly  fed,  and  poorly  clothed. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  crofter  is  in  a  worse  plight  than  the  man  who 
lives  on  the  wage  earned  in  casual  labour  in  the  great 
towns.  The  poverty  in  the  crofting  districts  of  Inverness- 
shire  (mainland)  and  Argyllshire  is  not  so  debasing  or  so 
sordid  as  the  poverty  in  some  of  the  working-class  districts 
of  Glasgow. 

3.  The  tendency  for  all  crofters  is  to  become  discontented 
with  their  lot.  The  crofting  system  was  suitable  to  a 
simpler  age  than  ours.  Wherever  the  modern  standard 
of  living  among  the  working  classes  is  accepted,  the  crofter 
becomes  discontented  with  his  lot.  This  is  very  marked 
in  districts  where  communication  with  the  South  is  good. 
But  even  in  districts  where  the  communication  is  not  quite 
so  good,  e.g.  Ardnamurchan,  there  is  discontent  with  the 
life  on  the  croft,  and  the  younger  generation  are  rapidly 
leaving  the  homes  of  their  fathers.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  it  is  education  that  is  causing  the  crofter  to  look 
with  disfavour  upon  his  life  on  the  croft.  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  rather  than 
education  that  is  responsible  for  this.  Education  is  as  well 
imparted  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  as  in  Lochaber,  but 
Lochaber  is  accessible  to  the  ideas  of  the  Lowland  folk  and 
the  Outer  Hebrides  are  not,  to  the  same  extent  at  least. 
In  the  Outer  Hebrides  the  people  are  inclined  to  remain 
on  the  land  ;  in  Lochaber  they  are  not. 
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4.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  uo  future  for  the  crofting 
industry  in  the  Highlands.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather 
and  the  poverty  of  the  soil  make  it  impossible  for  the 
crofter  to  win  from  the  croft  a  living  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  ideas  of  his  class  in  the  Lowlands.  As  tlie  crofter 
occupies  a  high  place,  morally  and  intellectually,  among 
the  working  classes  of  this  country,  this  fact  will  inevit- 
ably lead  to  depletion  of  the  population  in  the  Highlands. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  not  answered  directly  the  question 
as  to  the  condition  of  unemployment  in  the  Highlands. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  answered 
directly,  owing  to  the  unique  conditions  of  life  there.  To 
say  that  a  Highlander  is  unemployed  during  the  winter 
is  not  to  say  that  he  is  in  straitened  circumstances.  The 
question  resolves  itself  into  this  :  whether  or  not  the 
conditions  of  existence  are  sufficient  for  a  reasonably  com- 
fortable life.  The  e.xodus  from  the  Highlands  proves,  I 
think,  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  Highlander  it  is  not. 

5.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Crofters  Act  lias 
been  a  gi-eat  boon  to  the  crofting  community.  Where  the 
crofter  has  been  able  to  amass  a  little  money,  he  very  often 
spends  it  on  improving  his  croft,  and,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  the  help  of  the  proprietor,  rebuilding 
or  renovating  his  house.  But  even  the  improved  holding 
does  not  attract  his  children.  Well  educated,  of  good 
character,  of  pleasant  manner,  and  infected  by  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  they  go  to  the  South,  and,  as  a  rule,  succeed  very 
well  there.  Though  holding  somewhat  advanced  views 
on  the  land  ([uestion,  I  confess  I  do  not  think  that  land 
legislation,  even  of  the  most  drastic  kind,  would  keep  the 
crofter  on  the  soil. 

6.  There  are  village  communities  in  Inverness-shire  and 
Argyllshire — e.g.  Fort-William,  Tobermory — where  the 
villagers  have  small  crofts,  which  they  cultivate  when  not 
engaged  in  employment  of  any  other  kind.  As  a  rule, 
this  class  of  crofter  is  able  to  get  work  as  an  artisan  or 
labourer,  and  is  fairly  well  off.  Being  intelligent  and 
energetic,  when  work  fails  him  he  leaves  the  village 
and  gives  up  his  croft  altogether.  The  croft,  in  his  case, 
however,  is  merely  accessory,  and  not  essential.  In  villages 
such  as  I  describe  there  is  tlie  usual  helpless  residuum  of 
weak  and  unenterprising  men,  who  may  or  who  may  not 
have  a  small  holding,  and  who  are  poor  and  ill-fed  and 
ill-clothed. 

7.  Such  communities  as  Oban,  Grantown,  and  Kingussie 
are  enriched  by  the  stream  of  tourists  and  summer  and 
autumn  residunts,and  need  not  come  within  review.  During 
the  sunnner  and  autumn  months  many  men  in  these  places 
make  sufficient  money  to  keep  them  in  comparative  comfort 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  But  it  is  not  a  desirable 
way  of  living,  inasmuch  as  the  money  is  too  easily  got,  and 
makes  an  indolent  life  during  winter  and  spring  possible. 
In  the  tourist  and  summer  resorts  generally  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  money  which  filters  into  the  bands  of  the  whole 
population  one  way  or  another.  Except  when  the  season 
is  bad,  there  is  always  a  sufficiency  of  the  means  of  existence 
in  such  places. 

8.  On  the  seaboard  of  Argyllshire — from  such  jjlaces  as 
Tignabruaich,  Ardrishaig — men  go  on  to  pleasure  yachts 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  and  may  earn  in 
this  way  sufficient  to  keep  them  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  Of  course,  in  the  Loch  Fyne  districts  a 
large  part  of  the  population  are  fishermen.  When  the 
fishing  on  Loch  Fyne  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  good,  the 
fishermen  and  their  families  are  well  of  ;  when  it  is  not, 
there  is  much  distress. 

9.  There  is  what  may  properly  be  called  industrial  life 
in  Ballachulish  and  Easdale,  where  there  are  slate  quarries, 
in  Kinloch-Leven  and  Foyers,  where  there  are,  or  are  soon 
to  be,  aluminium  works.  In  Kinloch-Leven  and  Foyers 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  great  water-power  available. 
In  all  these  places  the  wage  is  sufficient,  the  people  are 
comfortable,  and  the  standard  of  living  is  good.  The  best 
hope  of  the  Highlands,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  lies  in  the 
direction  of  developing  the  use  of  the  vast  water-power 
now  running  to  waste.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
combine  industrial  with  crofting  labour.  The  industrial 
should  have  a  plot  of  ground,  but  not  a  croft,  which  he 
has  neither  the  time  nor  the  skill  to  cultivate  properly. 
Round  these  industrial  centres  the  crofting  industry  might 
flourish,  the  crofter  giving  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  croft  alone.  The  crofter  might  make  a 
fair  living  from  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the  croft, 
provided  it  were  sufficiently  large,  to  the  people  of  the 
industrial  community.  The  development  of  industries 
such  as  aluminium  would  bring  a  new  life  into  the  rather 
stagnant  existence  in  the  Highlands.  Afforestation  also 
would  employ  a  certain  number  of  people,  and  certain 


parts  of  the  Highlands  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
timber. 

10.  My  conclusions  are  : — 

(1)  That  the  future  of  the  crofting  industry  is 
exceedingly  doubtful,  if  indeed  it  is  not  doomed. 

(2)  That  the  livelihood  j^rovided  by  the  croft  is 
not  up  to  the  modern  standard  of  living  among  the 
working  classes. 

(3)  That  when  the  crofting  industry  is  supple- 
mented by  employment  external  to  the  crolt,  the 
crofter  and  his  i'amily  are,  as  a  rule,  ambitious  and 
enterprising,  and  the  crofters  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion almost  invariably  turn  their  thoughts  to  the 
South  and  leave  the  croft. 

(4)  That  the  best  hope  of  maintaining  a  population, 
cultured  and  prosperous,  in  the  Highlands,  lies  in 
the  direction  of  making  use  for  industrial  purposes 
of  the  vast  water-power  in  the  North. 

(5)  That  afforestation  of  land  in  the  Highlands 
woitld  provide  a  good  deal  of  employment. 

(6)  That  the  combination  of  croft  culture  with 
lucrative  employment  outside  the  croft  usually  ends 
in  neglect  of  the  croft,  and  even  in  dislike  of  the 
culture  of  the  croft ;  that  in  order  to  provide  any- 
thing like  a  livelihood,  the  croft  would  require  to 
be  developed  into  a  small  farm,  and  that  the  crofter 
should  give  his  itndivided  energy  and  attention 
to  its  cultivation. 


Social  Work  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

11.  I  understand  that  the  Master  of  Polwarth  is  to  speak 
in  detail  of  the  work  of  the  Social  Work  Committee,  of 
which  he  is  convener.  I  therefore  will  confine  myself  to 
the  statement  of  some  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived 
in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Social  Work  Committee 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  :  — 

(1)  That  compulsion  ought  to  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  lads  whose  present  occupation  and  mode 
of  life  almost  invariably  lead  to  their  becoming 
afterwards  merely  loafers  and  criminals.  That  the 
Church  is  more  likely  to  reform  these  youths  and 
set  them  on  the  way  of  a  good  and  useful  life  than 
the  State. 

(2)  That  while  it  may  be  expedient  to  compel 
idle  and  vicious  men,  who  cannot  give  a  proper 
account  of  themselves  and  their  prospects,  to  go 
into  labour  colonies  provided  and  maintained  by 
the  State,  it  seems  advisable  that  there  should  not 
be  any  comjjulsion  used  in  getting  them  to  go  to 
labour  homes  and  labour  colonies  provided  and 
maintained  by  the  Church.  That  should  they  be 
suitable  and  willing  to  go  to  church  homes  or 
colonies,  they  should  be  obliged  to  stay  there 
until  such  time  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  set  them 
free  ;  that  the  Church  should  not  attempt,  and  is 
not  qualified  for,  the  management  of  labour  colonies, 
intended  to  be  more  or  less  places  of  detention 
and  forced  labour  for  the  habitual  and  incorrigible 
loafer. 

(3)  That  there  is  a  great  field  open  for  the 
peculiar  work  of  the  Church — that  is,  the  restoration 
of  character — among  fallen  and  vicious  women  ; 
that  this  work  can  be  effectively  done  by  means  of 
agencies  such  as  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  at 
present  in  operation  ;  that  the  apparently  hardened 
and  hopeless  characters  shottld  be  sent  to  colonies 
under  the  control  of  the  State. 

(4)  That  the  relations  of  the  Church  and  State  in 
dealing  with  the  vicious  and  unfortunate  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  define  ;  that  it  would  be  as 
great  a  mistake  for  the  State  to  ignore  the  Church 
as  for  the  Church  to  ignore  the  State  in  the  matter  ; 
that,  broadly  speaking,  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
their  spheres  of  operation  can  be  found  in  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  reform  of  character  on  the  one 
hand,  and  detention,  with  a  view  to  useful  labour, 
of  the  idle  and  vicious  on  the  other. 

(5)  That  the  experience  of  the  Social  Work  Com- 
mittee of  the  Church  of  Scotland  shows  that  the 
labours  of  the  committee  have  resulted  in  the 
reformation  of  character. 

(6)  That  the  question  of  character  lies  at  the 
root  of  a  considerable  amount  of  the  poverty  in  our 
great  cities. 


429— IX. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXIX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR  F.  M'CULLOCH  CRAIG, 

GLASGOW. 


1.  I  am  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  for  over  thirty  years 
I  have  been  an  employer  of  labour  as  a  stevedore,  loading 
and  discharging  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Glasgow.  My 
father  preceded  me  in  the  business. 

2.  Unemployment. — I  should  say  there  will  be  somewhere 
between  6000  and  7000  labourers  about  the  harbour,  and  I 
consider  unemployment  is  chronic  as  regards  about  one- 
half  of  them. 

3.  Several  remedies  might  be  suggested — for  example, 
when  night  and  day  work  is  being  done  at  a  ship,  the  men 


should  be  changed,  i.e.  the  day  men  not  being  allowed 
to  continue  working  through  the  night,  and  vice  versa. 
This  would  permit  a  greater  number  of  men  to  find 
employment. 

4.  I  would  further  remark  that  were  the  whole  of  the 
labourage  at  the  harbour  in  the  hands  of  the  Clyde  Trust 
or  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  in  my  opinion  matters  would 
be  very  much  better  than  they  are  at  present.  There  are, 
of  course,  other  minor  points  that  might  affect  unemploy- 
ment. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  CHARLES  DOUGLAS,  AUCHLOCHAN,  LESMAHAGOW, 

LANARKSHIRE. 


1.  The  problem  that  confronts  us  in  relation  to  the  non- 
employment  of  the  able-bodied  poor  is  twofold.  It  presents 
two  distinct  aspects  which  it  is  fatal  to  confuse,  and  which 
yet  cannot  be  considered  quite  separately. 

2.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lack  of  demand  for 
labour,  \vith  its  periodic  aggravations. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  unemployable  element 
in  the  population.  There  are,  that  is  to  say,  a  number  of 
persons  who  are  unfitted  to  maintain  themselves,  not  by 
age,  youth,  illness,  or  accidental  misfortune,  but  by  moral, 
mental,  or  physical  incapacity  for  labour. 

4.  It  is  disastrous,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice,  to 
confuse  these  problems,  or  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  the 
same — to  apply  the  same  measure  to  those  who  are  idle 
because  there  is  an  inadequate  demand  for  efiicient  labour, 
and  to  those  who  are  idle  because  they  are  inefficient.  In 
the  one  case  we  are  dealing  with  a  difficulty  which  is 
primarily  economic,  while  in  the  other  case  the  problem  is 
complicated  by  personal  factors  which  lie  outside  strictly 
economic  consideration,  because  they  involve  a  departure 
from  that  normal  reaction  of  human  nature  upon  circum- 
stances which  economic  theory  postulates. 

5.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  consider  these  separate  problems 
together.  We  see,  when  we  examine  them  in  detail,  how 
closely  they  react  upon  one  another.  The  problem  of  un- 
employment is,  as  has  been  said,  fundamentally  economic. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  its  actual  occurrence  it  is  determined 
by  and  has  an  influence  upon  the  personal  no  less  than 
the  economic  condition  of  the  population.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
erroneous  to  regard  unemployment  as  a  mere  effect  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  unemployed.  On  the  other  hand  it  is, 
broadly  speaking,  true  that  the  incidence  of  unemployment 
is  determined  largely  by  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  com- 
petitors for  work.  It  is  also  true  that  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  unemployment  is  to  reduce  the  industrial 
efficiency  of  the  unemployed  persons. 

6.  Remedial  or  palliative  measures  to  deal  with  un- 
employment ought  to  be  so  devised  as  to  meet  these  aspects 
of  the  case. 

7.  It  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt  that  the  amount  of  un- 
employment in  normal  periods  is  capable  of  being  very 
greatly  reduced  by  better  organisation.  A  well  equipped 
system  of  labour  registries,  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
attract  the  confidence  of  employers  and  employed,  and 
making  full  use  of  modern  facilities  for  communication  and 
transport,  would  greatly  increase  the  mobility  of  labour 
and  correspondingly  reduce  imemployment.  Such  a  system 
appears,  indeed,  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  administration 
of  an  industrial  community.  Its  cost  would  be  insignificant 
in  proportion  to  its  advantages. 

8.  In  times  of  trade-depression,  due  to  lack  of  demand, 
such  a  remedy  would  no  doubt  be  inoperative  ;  and  it  is  in 
such  times  that  the  real  problem  of  unemployment  occurs. 


9.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  neither  poor  relief  nor 
maintenance  by  charity  properly  meets  the  case  of  un- 
employment. They  do  not  offer  an  adequate  substitute  for 
work ;  since,  even  apart  from  their  effect  on  character, 
they  do  nothing  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  worker  ; 
and  this  objection  applies  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to 
any  scheme  of  unemployment  insurance.  Any  form  of 
charitable  maintenance  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it 
confuses  the  case  of  the  incapable  with  that  of  the  man 
who,  in  normal  circumstances,  is  not  unfit  to  take  a  place 
in  the  economic  process,  but  who  is  excluded  from  it  by  a 
lack  of  demand  for  labour. 

10.  It  must  be  admitted  that  relief  work,  as  now  under- 
stood, is  open,  in  some  degree,  to  the  objections  which  have 
been  indicated. 

11.  There  is  an  inevitable  element  of  charity  in  all 
payment  for  work  at  rates  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
market  value  of  its  product ;  and  it  is  not  open  to  dispute 
that  any  relief  work  paid  for  strictly  according  to  its  value 
would  fail  to  yield  an  adequate  maintenance  for  efficient 
labour.  It  must  be  recognised,  further,  that  many  forms 
of  relief  work  are  likely,  speaking  generally,  to  impair 
rather  than  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  all  who  engage  in 
them,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  purely  unskilled 
labourers. 

12.  The  justification  for  expenditure  on  relief  works,  in 
excess  of  the  actual  value  of  their  material  result,  must  be 
found  in  the  obligation  to  maintain  those  who  would  other- 
wise be  in  want,  or  in  the  view  that  the  public  interest 
requires  the  maintenance  of  available  labour  in  an  efficient 
state,  just  as  it  requires  the  compulsory  education  of 
children,  or  the  provision  of  opportunities  of  technical 
instruction  at  the  public  cost. 

13.  The  justification  which  rests  on  the  obligation  to 
provide  a  maintenance  is,  of  course,  precisely  that  which 
warrants  any  other  form  of  charitable  maintenance  ;  and  a 
preference  for  relief  work  over  any  other  form  of  relief 
must  depend  on  its  being  cheaper,  better  for  the  character 
of  the  recipient,  or  less  attractive,  and  therefore  less  likely 
to  be  taken  advantage  of  needlessly.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  relief  work  is  the  cheapest  form  of  relief,  or 
that  its  influence  on  industrial  character  is  better  than  that 
of  other  forms.  It  is  quite  evident  that,  in  order  to  make 
it  substantially  less  attractive  than  ordinary  unskilled 
labour,  its  conditions  must  be  such  as  seriously  to  impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  labourer.  To  make  its  conditions 
deterrent  is  inevitably  to  make  them  injurious,  and  to 
defeat  an  essential  part  of  its  object. 

14.  Relief  work  has,  in  point  of  fact,  an  object  which 
differentiates  it  from  mere  eleemosynary  aid.  It  aims  at 
the  maintenance  of  the  labour  which  it  employs  in  a  state 
of  industrial  efficiency ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  attains  this 
object  it  is  a  proper  expenditure  of  national  resources.  Its 
title  to  a  national  support,  which  is  not  given  to  any  form 
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of  poor  relief,  can  only  be  justified  by  the  specific  national 
service  which  it  should  render  in  maintaining  the  efficiency 
of  labour. 

15.  This  is  a  service  of  most  vital  importance.  We 
have  seen  that  unemployment  has  a  highly  adverse 
influence  on  the  efficiency  of  the  unemployed  ;  and  we 
have  also  seen  that,  speaking  generallj',  the  labour  which 
falls  most  readily  out  of  employment  is  that  which  is 
least  efficient,  and  which  is  therefore  most  likely  to  undergo 
deterioration  in  unfavourable  circumstances.  There  is  thus 
a  very  strong  case  for  the  encouragement  of  special  pre- 
cautions to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  unemployed. 
Their  case  forms  the  danger  point  of  the  efficiency  of 
labour. 

16.  While  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  ordinary  poor  is 
left  to  the  locality  to  which  they  belong,  provision  for  the 
unemployed  is  increasingly  recognised  as  a  function  of  the 
central  government.  Exjjerience  shows  the  desirability  of 
greater  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  this  problem 
than  is  likely  to  result  from  its  being  dealt  with  purely  as 
a  matter  of  local  administration ;  and  its  issues  are  in 
reality  national  rather  than  local.  The  object  of  the  central 
government  in  dealing  with  unemploj'ment  through  local 
authorities  ought  to  be  to  prevent  it  from  degenerating 
into  a  form  of  poor  relief  with  a  labour  test.  It  very 
readily  assmnes  this  character  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  does  so 
it  fails  to  remedy  the  evils  of  iinemployment.  When  no 
better  form  of  relief  work  than  the  usual  unskilled  labour 
can  be  provided,  it  is  vital  that,  at  all  events,  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  this  work  should  be  maintained.  When 
the  administrative  difficulties  of  piecework  are  insuperable, 
efficient  supervision  makes  it  possible  to  grade  the  labourers 
in  groups  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  their  energy.  It  is 
also,  from  this  point  of  view,  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  confine  relief  work  to  the  capable  and  industrious 
unemployed. 

17.  If  it  be  regarded,  as  it  should  be,  as  a  means  for  the 
maintenance  of  efficient  labour,  only  those  should  be 
admitted  to  it  who  can  and  do,  in  ordinary  times,  maintain 
themselves  by  their  own  labour  ;  and  the  industrial  record 
of  all  applicants  for  it  should  be  carefully  examined.  No 
?iutomatic  check  or  deterrent  can  take  the  place  of  a 
thorough  scrutiny  of  the  persons  admitted  to  relief  work  ; 
and  the  admission  to  it  of  the  incapable,  idle,  or  unemploy- 
able is  fatal  to  its  utility  in  maintaining  efficient  labour. 

18.  It  is  desirable  that  all  grants  made  by  the  central 
government  for  dealing  with  unemployment  .should  be 
carefully  restricted  to  such  work  as  is  really  calculated  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  maintaining  industrial  efficiency,  and 
should  not  be  devoted  to  the  mere  purpose  of  relieving 
poverty.  In  this  way  local  administrators  would  be 
stimulated  to  develop  methods  of  securing  the  essential 
objects  of  relief  work  in  order  to  obtain  state  assistance 
in  providing  work  for  those  who  must  otherwise  be  dealt 
with  as  ordinary  paupers  at  the  expense  of  the  locality. 

19.  A  period  of  unemployment  might  eveii,  in  many 
cases,  be  made  an  occasion  for  the  re-education  of  those 
affected  by  it.  In  particular,  it  might  sometimes  be  utilised 
to  train  them  in  rural  pursuits.  Some  labour  might  in 
this  way  be  redirected  to  work  \;pon  the  land  ;  and,  in 
other  cases,  rural  work  might  be  usefully  learned  as  a  sup- 
plementary or  subsidiary  occupation.  The  improvement  of 
transport  from  industrial  centres  gives  an  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  the  combination  of  urban  and  rural  occupations  ; 
and  this  might  substantially  mitigate  the  incidence  of  vm- 
employment,  and  especially  of  that  which  is  seasonal  in 
its  character. 

20.  Both  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  unemploy- 
ables  in  aggravating  unemployment  and  on  more  general 
grounds,  active  measures  should  be  adopted  for  dealing  with 
them.  Charity  and  poor  relief  are  useless  to  them,  and 
merely  aggravate  their  incapacity  by  enabling  them  to 
evade  the  necessity  for  exerting  themselves.  Their  position 
should  be  so  regulated  as  to  give  them,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  utmost  opportunity  of  becoming  efficient  producers  if 
they  can ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  fail  to  become 
tit  for  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  free  labour,  to  reduce  the 
burden  which  they  lay  on  the  whole  community,  and 
especially  on  the  poorest  of  its  efficient  members. 

21.  In  relation  to  unemployment  and  its  periodic  treat- 
ment, the  unemployables  create  one  of  the  greatest  of  prac- 
tical difficulties.  The  task  of  providing  for  the  unemployed 
who,  in  ordinary  times,  habitually  and  continuously  live  by 
their  labour,  is  enormously  complicated  and  confused  by 
the  presence,  in  any  period  of  imemployment,  of  a  large 
number  of  men  who  are  not  capable  of  so  maintaining 


themselves.  Relief  work  not  only  confers  on  these  men  no 
permanent  benefit ;  it  becomes,  from  their  employment  in 
it,  less  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  But  they 
not  only  make  it  more  difficult  to  alleviate  unemployment 
when  it  occurs.  They  tend  to  bring  it  about.  They  are 
constant  uneconomic  competitors  for  employment  in  un- 
skilled labour.  They  do  not  maintain  themselves  by  it.  But 
they  are,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  constantly  driven  to  seek 
it;  and  their  competition  for  employment  by  which  they  do 
not  live  is  a  factor  that  constantly  tends  to  drag  down  the 
reward  of  unskilled  labour.  It  depresses  the  standard  of  life 
at  precisely  the  point  at  which  it  most  needs  to  be  main- 
tained and  at  which  its  maintenance  is  most  difficult. 

22.  The  unemployable  are  a  steady  burden  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  community.  Whether  they  live  by  charity, 
or  seek  occasional  refuge  in  the  poorhouse,  or  in  whatever 
way  they  obtain  their  livelihood,  they  are  in  point  of  fact 
being  maintained.  They  receive  a  livelihood,  for  which  no 
return  has  at  any  time  been  made  to  the  resources  of 
industry  as  a  whole.  But  they  are  chiefly  a  ljurden  upon 
the  poorest  people  in  the  community.  They  belong  or 
gravitate  to  the  poorest  class,  and  are  often  related  to  its 
industrious  members.  Poverty  drives  together  those  who 
may  have  nothing  else  in  common.  It  compels  them  to 
live  near  to  one  another.  It  gives  them  certain  common 
anxieties  and  common  interests.  The  unemployables  are 
largely  maintained  by  the  poorest  wage-earners. 

23.  A  society  which  fails  to  separate  those  who  maintain 
themselves,  however  poorly,  by  their  labour  from  those 
who  make  no  return  for  their  maintenance  misses  a  distinc- 
tion not  only  vital  to  its  own  well-being,  but  essential  to  a 
just  consideration  for  its  poorest  members.  That  two  classes 
so  fundamentally  distinct  in  their  whole  relation  to  society 
as  the  self-maintaining  poor  and  the  unemployables  should 
be  left  to  live  under  the  same  conditions  and  in  habitual 
unavoidable  association,  is  a  sheer  social  misfortune.  The 
unemployables  are  a  danger  to  society  as  a  whole.  They 
are  the  curse  of  the  poor.  It  is  on  all  these  grounds  a  vitally 
important  object  to  separate  from  the  industrial  population 
those  who  are  unemployable  ;  and  this  must  be  accomplished 
by  establishing  labour  colonies. 

24.  The  institutions  which  we  speak  of  as  labour  colonies, 
taken  together,  present  a  broad  and  diversified  eft'ort  to  deal 
with  social  difficulties.  They  aim  at  the  segregation  in 
industrial  institutions  of  the  "  unemployable  "  or  inefficient 
element  in  the  population,  at  the  provision  of  work  and 
maintenance  for  those  who  are  out  of  employment,  at  the 
restoration  to  industrial  efficiency  of  those  who,  through 
physical  or  moral  deterioration,  have  become  unfit  for 
labour,  at  the  employment  on  the  land  of  those  who  cannot 
maintain  themselves  otherwise. 

25.  To  one  or  more  of  these  various  objects  each  colony 
addresses  itself. 

26.  I  need  not  recapitulate  the  list  of  colonies — some  fifty 
in  number — in  which,  in  various  countries,  those  objects  are 
being  pursued,  or  recount  in  detail  the  methods  that  are 
adopted. 

27.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  distinguish  the  colonies  that 
exist  according  to  the  methods  which  they  employ,  in 
order  to  discover  how  the  various  types  of  colony  relate 
themselves  to  the  problems  which  confront  us.  The  funda- 
mental distinction  which  meets  us  on  the  threshold  is  that 
between  free  and  compulsory  colonies — between  those  into 
which  a  man  enters  and  in  which  he  remains  of  his  own 
free  will,  and  those  to  which  he  is  sent  by  legal  compulsion. 
Tlais  is  a  distinction  which  differentiates  the  whole  methods 
and  results  of  the  institutions.  It  is  also  one  which  ought 
to  govern  their  relations  to  the  State. 

28.  Of  compulsory  colonies,  perhaps  no  more  typical 
instance  could  be  studied  than  Merxplas,  the  "  Beggars' 
depot "  of  Belgium.  Merxplas  is  the  colony  to  which  those 
who  have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  industrial  life  are 
relegated  for  periods  of  from  two  to  seven  years.  The 
Belgian  law  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  vagrancy  and 
begging — as  proofs  of  industrial  incapacity — are  a  social 
danger  requiring  repression  and  treatment.  It  provides  for 
this  purpose  five  colonies,  two  for  women  and  three  for  men. 
Of  the  colonies  for  men,  two  at  Hoogstraeten  and  Wortel 
form  a  "  House  of  Refuge,"  where  men  are  sent  on  first  con- 
victions for  vagrancy,  and  where,  also,  infirm  paupers  are 
provided  for.  To  Merxplas  those  who  have  become  habitual 
beggars — the  idle,  the  disorderly  and  those  incapacitated  by 
alcoholism — are  sent  to  be  subjected  to  the  discipline  of 
labour  under  strict  control  and  regulation. 

29.  Merxplas  is  thus  a  great  community  of  5000  men  who 
have,  for  the  time  at  least,  proved  themselves  incapable  of 
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employment.  Its  colonists  are  there  l>ecause  they  have  been 
adjudged  unfit  for  free  industry.  They  work,  under  close 
supervision,  at  various  tasks — metal  work,  carpenter's  work, 
the  making  of  mats,  tiles,  cow  hair  yarn,  and  boots,  and  a 
variety  of  other  occupations.  A  large,  well-raauaged  farm 
employs  nearly  1500  men.  The  industrial  part  of  the  work  is 
highly  successful ;  and  it  provides,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the 
most  econonrical  maintenance  of  5000  men  who  would  other- 
wise contribute  nothing  to  the  cost  of  their  own  livelihood  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  the  deterioration  and 
loss  of  skill  which  idleness,  either  at  large  or  in  a  work 
house,  brings  with  it.  Utilisation  of  all  labonr  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  colony.  Those  who  are  fit  for  no  other  occupa- 
tion drive  great  wheels,  which  are  made  to  do  duty  for 
mechanical  po\\  er.  The  whole  industry  of  the  colony  is  as 
self-sufficing  as  it  can  be  made.  The  food  of  the  colonists 
and  materials  of  manufacture  are  produced  as  far  as  possible 
on  the  farm.  The  fabric  and  maintenance  of  the  colony 
are  almost  entirely  the  work  of  its  inmates.  Superfluous 
products  are  utilised  by  State  deijartments.  Buying  and 
selling  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

30.  Encouragement  is  given  to  those  who  are  industrious 
by  small  wages,  which  are  paid  in  a  token  currency,  and 
may  be  spent  on  such  luxuries  as  tobacco  and  white  bread. 

31.  Two  facts  stand  out  in  the  results  of  the  Merxplas 
colony.  The  physical  condition  of  the  inmates  is  much 
better  than  it  would  be  outside  the  colony,  and  they  work 
with  greater  vigour  and  interest  than  would  naturally  be 
expected. 

32.  On  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  enter  the  colony 
only  a  small  number  ever  return  to  the  free  life  of  the  com- 
munity. If  they  escape,  their  custodians  are  not  perturbed, 
since  the  cause  which  brought  them  there  once  will  bring 
them  back ;  and  if  not,  so  much  the  better.  But  90  per 
cent,  of  the  inmates  of  this  great  sinister  scrap-heap  of 
human  life  are  habitual  and  hopeless  inefficients. 

33.  It  does  not  need  to  be  pointed  out  that  an  institution 
of  this  type  serves  no  direct  purpose  in  relation  to  unem- 
ployment, and  plays  little  part  in  the  restoration  of  its 
individual  inmates  to  a  place  in  society.  It  does  maintain, 
with  the  least  possible  cost  and  injury  to  society,  and  in  a 
fair  degree  of  physical  comfort,  those  who  have  failed  to 
support  themselves  by  free  labour. 

34.  Of  Free  Colonies  the  principal  development  is  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  Germany  since  1882,  under  the 
inspiring  influence  of  the  venerable  Pastor  von  Bodelsch- 
wing.  The  German  labour  colonies  are,  in  principle,  insti- 
tutions of  Christian  charity  for  the  relief  and  restoration  of 
men  who  have  lost  their  power  to  maintain  themselves,  but 
who  are  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work. 

35.  They  aim  primarily  at  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
colonists.  Their  discipline  is  maintained  by  no  punishment 
except  dismissal.  They  are  subsidised  by  grants  from  pro- 
vincial governments  and  municipalities  and  by  private 
donations.  The  average  number  of  colonists  is  about  4000  ; 
and  their  periods  of  residence  range  from  a  few  weeks 
upwards,  a  considerable  proportion  remaining  for  periods 
longer  than  a  year.  There  seems  to  be  a  growth  of  opinion 
among  those  who  conduct  the  colonies  in  favour  of  retaining 
some,  at  all  events,  of  the  colonists  for  long  periods.  This 
is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  fact  that  no  less  than  60  per 
cent,  of  the  admissions  in  each  year  are  of  men  who  have 
already  been  inmates  of  a  colony,  while  upwards  of  10  per 
cent,  are  of  men  who  have  had  to  seek  refuge  already  more 
than  four  times. 

36.  It  appears  from  all  this  that  these  colonies  are  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  task  to  which  they  already  set  them- 
selves— that  they  are  giving  an  opportunity  of  returning  to 
industrial  life,  to  men  whose  characters  imperil  their  position 
as  free  workers. 

37.  Amid  many  diversities  certain  characteristics  belong 
to  all  these  voluntary  colonies. 

38.  They  are,  to  begin  with,  genuinely  free  institutions 
in  their  whole  management  and  tendency.  Beyond  the 
order  and  discipline  necessary  for  their  efliicient  manage- 
ment, and  the  performance  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
labour,  they  require  nothing  from  their  inmates. 

39.  They  maintain,  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties,  an  at- 
mosphere of  hopefidness  ;  and  they  rely  for  their  result  on 
persuasion  and  encouragement.  Such  institutions  depend 
for  their  whole  success  on  the  inspiration  and  personality  of 
the  men  who  preside  over  them.  The  direction  of  each 
colony  is  in  the  hands  of  a  House  Father,  carefully  trained 
for  the  duties  of  his  post ;  and  all  who  have  seen  anything 
of  the  German  colonies  unite  in  their  admiration  of  the 
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House  Fathers,  whose  unremitting  labours  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  their  institutions. 

40.  Among  the  Free  Colonies  we  find  a  liroad  distinction 
between  two  grou^is— a  smaller  group  of  Town  Colonies,  of 
which  the  chief  are  in  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Magdeburg, 
and  a  larger  group  of  farm  colonies  scattered  throughout 
Germany. 

41.  The  Berlin  colony  is  a  typical  example  of  the  former 
group.  Founded  in  1883,  it  is  capable  of  accommodating 
about  140  inmates. 

42.  Its  principal  object  has  been  to  employ  men  out  of 
work  ;  and  it  has,  of  course,  been  found  very  difficult  to  do 
this,  in  town  conditions,  without  competing  with  ordinary 
employment.  Straw-work,  mat-making,  brush-making,  and 
simple  joiner-work  have  all  been  tried  ;  and  firewood  split- 
ting occupies  those  who  can  do  nothing  else.  In  this 
colony  the  practice  is  to  charge  each  inmate  a  small  sum  for 
his  maintenance  (5s.  3d.  per  week),  and  to  pay  him  a  small 
daily  wage  (rising  from  6s.  to  12s.  per  week),  as  an  induce- 
ment to  industry.  The  wages  paid  are,  usually,  accumulated 
to  give  the  colonist  a  fresh  start  in  life.  The  colonists  are 
for  the  most  part  townsmen,  and  the  great  majority  are  un- 
skilled labourers.  A  considerable  proportion  of  those  who 
come  to  the  colony  come  as  the  result  of  drunkenness. 

43.  Among  farm  colonies  two  types  must  be  dis- 
tinguished, which  are  organised  to  carry  out  somewhat 
different  objects. 

44.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  ordinary  farm  colony 
which  exists  in  order  to  receive  men  who  have  become  in- 
capable of  self-support,  and  to  restore  them  to  the  ranks  of 
industry  as  soon  as  possible.  Of  this  set  of  colonies  that  of 
Wilhelmsdorf,  Bielefield,  is  a  typical  example. 

45.  This  colony,  which  was  founded  in  1882,  is  in  fact 
the  prototype  of  voluntary  labour  colonies.  Its  inmates 
are  emjiloyed  in  labour  on  the  land  and  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  colony  itself.  Apart  from  ordinary  agri- 
cultural work,  they  carry  out,  on  a  large  scale,  the  work  of 
land  reclamation  by  spreading  a  subsoil  on  the  surface 
soil  of  a  peat  moss. 

46.  A  large  proportion  of  the  colonists — perhaps  60  per 
cent. — are  men  who,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  been  im- 

Srisoned ;  and  a  proportion,  probably  as  great,  have  been 
ebilitated  by  alcoholic  excess.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  House  Father  the  spirit  and  discipline  of  the  colony 
are  admirable.  But  its  practical  difficulties  are  very  great, 
and  are  representative  of  those  of  Free  Colonies  as  a  whole. 

47.  These  institutions,  in  serving  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended,  inevitably  contain  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  men  who,  if  not  actually  belonging  to  the  criminal 
class,  are  but  little  removed  from  it.  These  men  come  to 
the  colonies,  as  a  last  resort,  weak,  dispirited,  and  demoral- 
ised. A  long  time  must  pass  before  they  are  actually 
capable  of  maintaining  themselves.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, weary  of  the  labour  and  discipline  of  the  colony  before 
they  have  even  reached  that  point.  Others  return  to  ordi- 
nary labour  as  soon  as  they  have  become  capable  of  remunera- 
tive employment.  In  these  circumstances,  and  with  the 
additional  fact  that  admission  to  colonies  is  most  sought 
after  in  winter  when  farm  labour  is  difficult,  the  average 
cost  of  a  colonist's  maintenance  is  much  greater  than  the 
average  value  of  his  labour.  It  is  a  further  result  of  the 
short  average  stay  of  colonists  that  only  a  small  proportion 
(perhaps  20  per  cent.)  seem  to  be  permanently  benefited  by 
the  fresh  opportunity  that  is  given  them  of  returning 
to  self-supporting  labour. 

48.  It  is  probably  this  last  fact  which  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  farm  colony  of  another  kind  in  Schaferhof. 
This  colony,  which  is  in  close  connection  with  the  Ham- 
burg Town  Colony,  differs  from  other  voluntary  farm 
colonies  in  endeavouring  to  retain  its  inmates  for  much 
longer  periods  instead  of  returning  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  open  labour  market.  It  encourages  colonists  to 
contract  for  a  two  years'  residence  ;  and  the  average  stay  of 
last  year's  inmates,  including  newcomers,  was  well  over 
eighteen  months  each.  The  object  is  not  to  replace 
men  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  previously 
failed,  but  to  re-establish  their  character  by  a  prolonged 
discipline,  and  to  give  them  a  thorough  training  in  agri- 
cultural work  to  fit  them  for  country  life.  They  are  kept 
constantly  and  closely  at  work  ;  but  good  provision  is 
made  for  their  recreation  ;  they  are  encouraged  to  work  by 
such  wages  as  they  can  earn  ;  and  they  are  promoted,  as 
they  im23rove  their  position,  from  the  larger  dormitories  to 
rooms  where  they  have  greater  privacy.  In  particular, 
they  are  treated  with  very  great  consideration  and  con- 
fidence.   The  result  of  all  this  appears  in  the  working  of 
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the  colony.  The  longer  residence  and  better  average  ex- 
perience of  the  colonists  makes  for  a  much  higher  level  of 
agricultural  work  than  is  possible  when  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  men  employed  are  new  to  their  work,  and 
debilitated  by  alcoholism  or  by  prolonged  and  recent 
poverty. 

49.  Schaferhof  is  an  actively  conducted  farm — specialised 
for  dairying  and  pig-breeding,  but  carrying  on  general 
agricultural  operations.  Its  colonists  profit  by  its  vigorous 
and  successful  management  ;  and  their  prolonged  stay 
enables  them  really  to  acquire  a  new  occupation.  More 
than  half  of  them  have  previously  been  unskilled  labourers, 
while  the  rest  belong  to  various  trades.  Those  who 
have  special  trades  practise  them  bo  far  as  the  needs  of 
the  colony  require.  For  all  alike  the  work  of  the  farm 
and  of  land  reclamation  is  the  staple  employment. 

50.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  its  eight  years  of  work 
Schaferhof  should  present  a  satisfactory  record,  though  the 
maintenance  of  labour  which  cannot  be  usefully  employed 
in  winter  makes  financial  profit  impossible  here  as  in  other 
farm-colonies. 

51.  The  great  majority  of  the  Schaferhof  colonists — 
upwards  of  80  per  cent. — are,  or  profess  to  be,  single  men, 
while  almost  all  the  rest  are  widowers,  or  are  divorced  or 
separated  from  their  wives.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  no 
colony  conducted  on  such  lines  as  Schaferhof  can,  in  any 
but  most  exceptional  circumstances,  admit  men  who  have 
family  obligations. 

52.  An  attempt  to  provide,  on  somewhat  similar 
principles,  for  families,  is  carried  on  in  the  Dutch  colonies 
of  Willemsoord  and  Frederiksoord,  which  were  established 
in  1818.  In  these  colonies  men  who  have  been  for  the 
most  part  unskilled  labourers,  and  who  have  failed  to 
support  themselves,  are  first  established  as  labourers,  in 
separate  cottages.  They  work  on  the  colony  farm  for 
small  wages  ;  and  after  a  period  of  probation  they  are 
promoted  to  be  "free  farmers,"  cultivating  small  holdings 
of  about  six  acres  on  what  is  practically  a  life  tenure, 
subject  to  good  conduct.  They  pay  a  small  l  ent,  and  also 
repay  in  annual  instalments  the  cost  of  the  stock  which  is 
supplied  to  them  on  credit.  The  farms  on  the  whole  are 
in  good  condition,  and  the  debts  of  the  farmers  to  the 
colonies  are  diminishing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colonists 
are  not  self-supporting,  and  their  condition  is  unpro- 
gressive.  The  opportunity  given  to  them  of  entering  on 
agricultural  work  does  not  lead  them  to  seek  a  larger 
sphere  outside  the  colonies.  The  net  result  is  that,  at 
some  cost  to  the  Dutch  public,  a  certain  number  of  men 
who  have  failed  as  unskilled  labourers  are  maintained  by 
a  subsidy  as  small  farmers.  But  the  colonies  do  nothing  to 
restore  those  who  enter  them  to  a  position  in  free  industry. 

53.  It  appears,  from  a  general  view  of  free  labour 
colonies,  that  the  circumstances  which  call  them  into 
existence  are  such  as  to  prevent  them  from  being,  even 
approximately,  self-supporting.  They  are,  in  their  actual 
working,  institutions  to  deal  with  labour  which  is  relatively 
inefficient,  and  which  returns  to  the  outside  labour  market 
whenever  it  becomes  really  capable  of  self-support.  Their 
help  is  most  necessary  at  the  time  of  year  when  it  is  most 
difficult  to  employ  labour  with  advantage.  They  are  thus 
not  profitable  organisations  of  labour.  Their  employment 
of  it  is  to  be  regarded  either  as  relief  employment  or  as  a 
discipline  for  the  restoration  to  industry  of  men  who  have 
for  the  time  ceased  to  be  self-supporting. 

54.  It  appears  from  this  general  description  of  labour 
colonies  that  we  must  recognise  under  that  name  two 
distinct  types  of  institution,  which  ought  to  be  considered 
separately.  We  need  not  differentiate  them  according  to 
their  industrial  character,  which,  from  the  jooint  of  view  of 
thei"  social  effect,  is  of  secondary  although  considerable 
importance.  We  define  them,  rather,  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  character  and  future  of  their  inmates,  and  find  in 
this  the  fundamental  distinction  between  them.  That 
distinction  lies  in  their  relation  to  the  will  of  the  colonists. 
For  when  we  examine  the  work  of  labour  colonies  we  have 
left  the  field  of  economic  action.  We  are  considering  that 
which  economic  theory  deliberately  excludes  —  labour 
which  is  incapable  of  maintaining  itself.  We  are  aiming 
at  that  which  lies  beyond  economic  calculation  —  the 
modification  of  character.  We  need  not,  therefore,  make 
the  industrial  distinction  between  labour  colonies  our 
chief  consideration.  We  consider  them  as  institutions 
related  to  the  will  of  their  members. 

55.  Here  the  very  plainest  division  immediately  presents 
itself — a  division  which  is  morally  fundamental.  For 
some  colonies  are  compulsory  while  others  are  free. 


56.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  moral  world  between 
an  institution  which  a  man  enters  of  his  own  accord — even 
if  physical  need  be  his  reason  for  doing  so — and  one  to 
which  he  comes  at  the  bidding  of  the  law  ;  and  the  differ- 
ence is  not  merely  formal  or  imaginary.  In  point  of  fact 
it  pervades  the  institutions.  They  take  their  character 
from  the  basis  on  which  they  rest.  They  maintain, 
throughout  their  administration,  the  same  relation  to  the 
will  of  those  with  whom  they  deal  which  they  originally 
had.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  find 
better  administration  than  exists  in  such  institutions  as 
the  Belgian  Colony  of  Merxplas,  or  the  similar  institution 
of  Rummelsburg,  near  Berlin.  Firm,  careful,  humane, 
the  governors  of  those  great  institutions  do  all  that  can  be 
done  by  officials  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  committed 
to  them.  But  within  the  whole  admirable  system  of 
administration  is  the  hard  central  fact  of  compulsion. 

57.  The  inmates  are  brought  by  compulsion,  and  kept  by 
compulsion.  Punishment  lies  behind  the  whole  discipline. 
Obedience  rather  than  consent  is  sought.  Incessant 
watchfulness  pervades  the  moral  atmosphere.  This  is 
inevitable.  It  is  not  possible  to  alter  the  compulsory 
character  of  a  compulsory  institiition,  nor  to  carry  on  its 
work  by  methods  alien  to  the  principles  on  which  it  rests. 

58.  In  the  free  colonies  all  this  is  different.  Here  there 
is  no  compulsion.  Men  come  of  their  own  accord.  They 
come  because  they  have  found  the  outer  world,  for  th« 
time  at  least,  too  much  for  them.  Fault  or  folly  or  mis- 
fortune, or  the  common  combination  of  all  three,  has 
driven  them  to  take  shelter.  As  they  have  come  freely, 
they  remain  at  liberty.  If  a  contract,  or  a  debt  for 
necessary  clothing  holds  them,  it  is  legally  a  flimsy  bond. 
They  are  in  reality  bound  only  by  their  consent  to  stay. 
Even  the  discipline  of  the  house  is  supported  by  no  jjunish- 
ment.  If  a  man  will  not  work,  or  if  he  will  not  be 
orderly,  he  goes.  But  while  he  remains  he  obeys  freely. 
No  force  is  used  except  persuasion.  Instead  of  watchful- 
ness, there  is  confidence — confidence  carried  to  the  utmost 
possible  limit,  and  sustained  by  constant  hopefulness. 
This  method  of  administration  is  only  possible  in  free 
colonies  ;  for  where  comi^ulsion  begins  there  confidence  and 
persuasion  end.  The  methods  are  not  merely  difterent,  but 
opposite.  The  fundamental  distinction  between  the  types 
of  labour  colony — the  free  and  the  compulsory — is  in  the 
relation  which  they  respectively  bear  to  the  development 
of  free  action  and  self-respect  in  their  inmates.  It  follows 
from  this  that  they  are  adapted  to  quite  different  purposes. 
They  are  not  interchangeable  institutions.  They  are  fitted 
to  deal  with  essentially  different  cases. 

59.  In  so  far  as  labour  colonies  are  to  be  regarded  as 
curative  or  restorative  institutions,  designed  to  bring  back 
to  efficiency  men  who  have  lost  their  place  in  industrial 
life,  they  ought  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  give  the  utmost 
possible  encouragement  to  free  effort  and  the  largest  scope 
to  personal  liberty,  and  to  make  the  least  possible  inroad 
upon  self-respect  and  the  sense  of  responsibility.  These 
are,  in  the  end,  the  only  forces  on  which  we  can  reckon  for 
improvement  in  men  who  are  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
unemployable.  Any  discipline  which  fails  to  develop  them, 
or  which  makes  inroads  upon  them,  defeats  the  object  of 
qualifying  men  for  a  future  life  of  free  labour.  Freedom, 
no  less  than  labour,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  curative 
treatment  of  the  man  who  has  for  the  time  become 
unemployable. 

60.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  point  at  which  com- 
pulsion becomes  the  inevitable  duty  of  the  State.  The 
interests  at  stake  are  too  large  and  too  vital  to  be  indefinitely 
sacrificed  to  the  uncertain  nope  of  reforming  by  persuasion 
men  who  have  continuously  failed  to  support  themselves 
by  labour  ;  and  when  freedom  has  failed,  and  compulsion 
comes  in,  all  the  resources  of  humane  administration 
can  only  temper  and  not  obviate  the  use  of  compulsory 
methods. 

61.  Compulsory  labour  colonies  have  become  an  essential 
part  of  the  administration  of  an  industrial  State.  They 
offer  the  only  possible  means  by  which  society  can  be 
protected  against  the  sinister  influence  of  the  unemployable 
population  which  forms  an  element  in  every  industrial 
community. 

62.  The  first  steps  must  be  to  prevent  by  law  every  form 
of  begging,  vagrancy,  and  mendicancy,  to  investigate  the 
means  of  livelihood  of  the  constant  procession  of  small 
offenders,  and  to  exclude  from  ordinary  poor  relief  and 
transfer  to  labour  colonies  men  who  are  physically  capable 
of  labour.  In  this  way,  we  should  i^eveal  at  once  the  un- 
employable members  of  the  community,  and  in  labour 
colonies  where  they  would  make  some  contribution  to  their 
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own  maintenance,  they  might  be  detained  for  specified 
periods  with  great  advantage  to  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bours. 

63.  Such  institutions  as  these  would  inevitably  be  com- 
pulsory labour  colonies,  with  legal  restraint  and  legal  com- 
pulsion as  the  basis  of  their  organisation  and  discipline. 
They  would  provide  for  the  finally  unemployable  person 
with  the  least  possible  hardship  to  himself  compatible  with 
the  general  welfare. 

64.  It  ought  to  be  recognised  that  commitment  to  com- 
pulsory labour  by  the  State  is  society's  last  resort  in  dealing 
with  those  who  are  habitually  incapable  of  maintaining 
themselves — a  resort  only  to  be  adopted  when  their  free 
life  and  labour  have  become  inconsistent  with  the  public 
interest.  But  while  compulsory  labour  colonies  are  thus 
the  final  stage  of  industrial  failure,  they  should  still,  so 
far  as  their  character  permits,  be  reformatory  in  their 
tendency.  They  ought  to  maintain  the  industrial  efficiency 
of  their  inmates.  They  ought  to  establish  (as  is  partly 
done  in  Merxplas)  a  rigid  classification  and  separation  of 
those  who  are  committed  to  them,  so  that  the  young  and 
the  first  oft'enders  shall  not  have  their  chance  of  recovery 
finally  destroyed  by  contact  with  the  habitually  idle  and 
vicious. 

65.  They  ought  to  provide  some  gradation  of  treat- 
ment, so  as  to  encourage  every  impulse  to  greater  industry  ; 
and  they  should  be  so  administered  as  to  allow  men  to  return 
to  free  labour  whenever  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  they 
may  do  so  with  success. 

66.  But,  when  all  this  has  been  done,  the  compulsory 
labour  colony  remains  no  more  than  a  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  type  of  poorhouse  prison  for  those  who  are  capable 
of  labour  under  compulsion,  but  cannot  maintain  them- 
selves at  liberty.  It  remains  true  that,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  reclamation  of  character  ends  where  compulsion 
begins,  and  that  institutions  to  which  men  are  sent  by 
compulsion,  and  in  which  they  are  governed  by  com- 
pulsion, offer  only  a  slight  and  fugitive  hope  of  re- 
turning them,  as  capable  workers,  to  the  industrial  com- 
munit)^. 

67.  It  follows  from  this  that  other  institutions  are 
required  to  supplement  the  work  of  Compulsory  Labour 
Colonies — institutions  designed  not  to  detain  the  inefficient, 
but  to  restore  their  capacity  for  labour,  and  to  give  them  a 
fresh  opportunity  of  regaining  a  place  in  society.  If  we 
were  provided  with  such  institutions,  they  would  form  a 
refuge  for  those  who,  having  by  fault  or  misfortune  failed 
to  maintain  themselves,  were  willing  to  make  an  effort  to 
return  to  free  industry  rather  than  be  consigned  to 
compulsory  detention  and  labour. 

68.  In  this  aspect  free  labour  colonies  are  to  be  regarded 
as,  in  a  broad  sense,  educational.  They  may  not  only  give 
an  opportunity  of  physical  and  moral  recuperation,  but 
may  also  help  men  who  have  become  inefficient  through 
failure  to  adapt  themselves  to  industrial  change.  They 
may  give  to  such  men  an  opportunity  of  equipping 
themselves  anew  for  self-support  by  learning  a  new 
occupation. 

69.  In  particular  they  may  do  something  to  enable  men 
to  retu.rn  to  rural  occupations,  and  to  seek  a  new  career  in 
them  either  at  home  or,  still  more  hopefully,  in  our 
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agricultural  colonies  where  there  is  a  demand  for  their 
labour.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  some  existing  labour 
colonies  find  the  best  outlet  for  the  men  whom  they  train. 

70.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  kind  of  training. 
There  is,  to  begin  with,  a  good  demand  for  agricultural 
labour  ;  and  experience  goes  to  show  that  even  town-bred 
men — more  particularly  labourers — can  be  made  useful 
farm  workers  within  a  reasonable  time.  Manj'  of  those 
who  have  become  unemployable,  for  a  time,  are  men  who 
cannot  make  headway  against  the  difficulties  of  town  life, 
but  who  may  more  easily  maintain  themselves  in  the 
simpler  conditions  of  the  countr}^ 

71.  Free  Labour  Colonies  may  do,  perhaps,  their  best 
work  in  redirecting  labour  that  has  fallen  out  of  efficiency 
in  town  to  the  life  and  pursuits  of  the  country  ;  and  they 
may  usefully  turn  to  account  periodic  crises  of  unemploy- 
ment by  taking  the  opportunity,  which  these  occasions 
offer,  of  giving  a  training  in  rural  work. 

72.  It  is  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  farm  colonies 
are  to  be  preferred  to  town  colonies.  But  this  preference 
is  also  to  be  justified  on  more  general  grounds.  The 
open  air  work  of  the  country  is  more  recuperative  than  the 
employment  in  workships  which  town  colonies  offer. 
Many  men  have  become  inefficient  and  demoralised  partly 
through  the  strain  of  town  life.  It  is  an  even  more 
important  matter  for  the  effectiveness  of  labour  colonies 
that  the  conditions  of  country  life  afford  the  most  natural 
opportunity  for  that  free  and  confident  treatment  of 
colonists,  without  which  the  best  results  can  never  be 
obtained. 

73.  It  remains  a  difficult  practical  question  how  labour 
colonies  may  best  be  administered.  Compulsory  colonies 
must  essentially  be  State  institutions.  They  ought  to  be 
directly  managed  by  a  public  authority  ;  and  their  ad- 
ministration ought  to  be  kept  in  close  association  with  that 
of  the  prisons.  Specialised  as  they  must  be  to  deal  with  a 
type  of  industrial  failure  not  equally  prevalent  in  all  dis- 
tricts, and  having  for  their  primary  object  not  the  relief  of 
their  inmates,  but  the  advantage  of  the  population  gener- 
ally, they  should  be  provided  and  administered  not  by 
local  authorities,  but  under  a  department  of  State ;  but 
whether  they  should  be  administered  by  local  or  by  central 
bodies,  or  by  both  together,  they  require  an  authority  in 
their  administration,  and  a  stringency^  in  their  discipline, 
which  can  only  be  secured  under  statutory  provision  and 
by  public  control.  They  must  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  government  of  an  industrial  community. 

74.  With  free  colonies  it  is  otherwise.  Their  essential 
function  is  reclamation.  Their  essential  methods  are  per- 
suasion and  encouragement.  But  these  are  not  to  be  best 
attained  in  State  institutions.  The  State  should  encourage 
free  colonies,  subsidise  them,  utilise  them  as  alternatives  to 
its  compulsory  colonies,  or  as  places  of  probation  for  those 
who  are  unemployable,  but  who  seem  likely  to  surmount 
their  failures  without  compulsion.  But  their  effective 
management  calls  for  methods  which  cannot  be  secured 
through  direct  State  action.  They  depend  for  their  useful- 
ness on  the  moral  impulse  of  those  who  conduct  them,  and 
on  religious  influences  by  which  the  spiritual  life  of  their 
inmates  may  be  roused  to  the  task  of  reformation  and 
reinstatement. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  J.  G.  DUNLOP,  JOINT  MANAGING  DIRECTOR,  MESSRS 
JOHN  BROWN  AND  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  SHIPBUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 
CLYDEBANK. 


1.  There  are  over  8000  workmen  employed  by  the  com- 
pany at  the  present  time. 

2.  On  looking  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  I  have 
to  inform  you  that  there  has  been  no  general  unemploy- 
ment in  connection  with  this  establishment  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  large 
establishments  in  this  district. 

3.  A  large  number  of  the  workmen  employed  here  do 
not  reside  in  the  locality,  and  when,  through  scarcity  of 
work,  we  are  compelled  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a 
number  of  our  men,  we  make  it  a  point,  so  far  as  practicable. 


of  retaining  those  who  reside  in  the  district ;  so,  confining 
my  remarks  to  this  district  alone  and  to  the  period  under 
review,  I  would  state  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  extent  of  the  unemployment  and  the 
numbers  involved  have  been  comparatively  small, 
and  the  classes  are  shipyard  workers,  i.e.  boiler- 
makers,  engineers,  carpenters,  joiners,  mechanics  in 
general,  and  labourers.  A  percentage  of  our  work- 
men have,  at  times  during  progress  of  contracts,  been 
unemployed,  but  such  unemployed  should  be  termed 
periodic. 
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(b)  The  chief  cause  of  unemployment,  when  exist- 
ing, is,  of  course,  general  depression  in  trade,  also 
old  age  and  strikes ;  there  are  also  a  considerable 
number  of  men  who  are  irregular  at  their  work,  the 
causes  being  sickness,  and  probably  intemperance, 
and  in  the  case  of  those  employed  out  of  doors,  bad 
weather. 

(c)  Unemployment,  at  all  times,  has  a  demoralising 
efl'ect,  and  when  prolonged,  men  lose  heart,  the 
results  being  wretched  homes  and  destitution. 

{d)  The  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  is  not  in 
operation  here. 

4.  In  the  case  of  tradesmen  who  are  getting  up  in  years 
and  unable  to  turn  out  as  much  work  as  younger  men,  I 
would  point  out  that  they  are  debarred  from  accepting 


work  at  a  less  wage  than  the  minimum  allowed  for  an  able- 
bodied  man  ;  and  if  this  restriction  was  withdrawn,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  many  elderly  men  from  being 
ranked  among  the  unemployed  when  trade  is  good. 

5.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which  is  at  present 
a  heavy  liurden  on  many  employers  of  labour,  and  will  be 
more  so  when  the  amended  Act  comes  into  force,  should 
certainly  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  employers  demur 
to  employ  old  men  and  those  having  physical  defects  ;  and 
had  the  Act  provided  for  these  men  (in  the  case  of  accidents) 
being  only  entitled  to  compensation  on  a  reduced  scale,  I 
may  say  there  would  not  have  been  the  same  hesitation  in 
employing  them,  whereas  at  present  these  men  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  men  who  have  difficulty  in 
finding  employment. 
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Unemployment, 

1.  The  amount  of  unemployment  in  Aberdeen  has  been 
on  the  increase  during  the  last  few  years.  During  the  past 
winter  (1906-7),  the  number  of  persons  who  registered 
themselves  at  the  Distress  Committee's  Labour  Bureau  was 
over  1200.  This  figure,  however,  does  not  by  any  means 
represent  the  total  number  of  those  who  were  out  of  work. 

2.  The  majority  of  the  unemployed  are  unskilled  general 
labourers,  but  there  is  also  a  large  number  of  artisans 
belonging  to  the  building  trades  who  are  unable  to  find 
employment  at  the  present  time. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  labouring  class,  the  period  of 
depression  extends  from  November  to  April,  as  a  rule.  In 
the  case  of  those  emjjloyed  in  the  building  trades  the 
amount  of  work  available  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for 
the  last  three  years. 

4.  The  result  of  this  depression,  which  is  common  to 
most  branches  of  trade  in  the  city,  has  been  that  a  large 
number  of  tlie  better  skilled  tradesmen  have  emigrated, — 
chiefly  to  Canada  and  the  United  States — over  900  having 
einigrated  from  Aberdeen  during  the  past  winter. 


5.  I  am  unable  to  supply  any  information  in  regard  to 
the  working  and  results  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act,  as  the  administration  of  the  statute  has  not  come  under 
my  observation. 

6.  Appended  is  a  list  of  the  works  which  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  Corporation  for  the  relief  of  unemployed 
workmen,  from  1893  to  1904. 

List  of  Works  carried  out  by  the  Corporation  op 
Aberdeen  for  the  Belief  of  Unemployed 
Workmen,  from  1893  to  1904. 


Cost. 

1893 

Laying  out  Public  Park  . 

.  £1501 

4 

6 

Construction  of  reservoir 

596 

10 

4 

1894 

Laying  out  Public  Park  . 

218 

16 

6 

Construction  of  reservoir 

762 

0 

0 

1900 

Re-dressing  granite  footways  . 

544 

1 

7 

1904 

Construction  of  new  road 

583 

16 

4 

Pitching  along  sea  beach  . 

552 

13 

4 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ALEX.  GRACIE,  FAIRFIELD  SHIPBUILDING  WORKS, 

GOVAN,  GLASGOW. 


1.  I  regret  that  personally  I  am  not  able  to  give  much 
information  on  the  sul)ject  of  the  "  unemployed,"  but,  from 
my  experience  in  charge  of  large  works,  I  would  like  to 
make  the  following  remarks ; — 

2.  Unemployment. — With  regard  to  the  question  as  to 
the  connection  between  the  extent  of  overtime  and 
unemployment,  I  beg  to  say  that  overtime  is  not  chronic, 
but  only  periodic,  to  enable  contracts  under  definite 
stipulation  as  to  time  to  be  fulfilled.  Employers  do  not 
have  overtime  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it,  on  account  of 
the  higher  rates  to  be  paid,  which  are  not  contemplated  in 
the  estimate  of  cost. 

3.  There  are  two  chief  causes  operating  towards  un- 
employment : 

{1st)  That  trades  unions,  by  ,  fixing  a  minimum 


rate  of  wages,  make  it  necessary  to  engage  only 
such  men  as  can  reach  a  certain  standard  of  work 
equivalent  to  the  wages  to  be  paid,  thereby  leaving 
out  men  who  either  l)y  age  or  incapacity  are  unable 
to  reach  that  standard.  If  employers  Avere  free  to 
engage  men  and  pay  them  according  to  wl:at  they 
received  from  them  in  work,  there  would  be  many 
employed  who  are  at  present  out  of  work,  and  wlio 
formerly  could  obtain  employment  up  to  their 
ability ;  and  who,  before  trade  unions  became  so 
aggressive,  did  have  more  or  less  regular  work. 

(2';irf)  Employers'  liabilities  have  so  largely  in- 
creased through  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts 
that  they  are  unable  to  give  employment  to  men 
who  are  even  slightly  below  the  full  standard 
of  efficiency  either  by  reason  of  age  or  physical 
defect. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  AGNES  HUSBAND,  MEMBER  OF  DUNDEE  DISTRESS 
COMMITTEE,  DUNDEE  SCHOOL  BOARD,  AND  DUNDEE  SOCIAL  UNION ;  LATE  MEMBER 
OF  DUNDEE  PARISH  COUNCIL. 


1.  I  beg  to  say  that  apart  from  an  intense  interest  in  my 
own  class,  having  lived  in  close  contact  with  the  people 
most  affected  by  unemployment  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
I  served  a  three  years'  term  as  member  of  the  Parish 
Council,  am  an  adopted  member  of  the  Distress 
Committee,  and  have  been  a  member  of  the  School  Board 
for  the  past  year,  also  a  member  of  the  "  Dundee  Social 
Union,"  and  was  one  of  the  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
social  and  industrial  conditions  of  Dundee,  and  can  testify 
to  the  conscientious  manner  in  which  a  most  exhaustive 
investigation  into  these  conditions  was  carried  through 
and  embodied  in  a  perfectly  authentic  "Social  Union 
Eeport." 

Unemployment  in  Dundee. 
Extent. 

2.  The  full  extent  of  unemployment  in  Dundee  cannot 
be  gauged  with  any  exactitude  by  members  of  Distress 
Committees.  Skilled  workmen  very  rarely  register  with 
the  Bureau,  though  it  is  known  that  during  the  months 
from  October  till  March  inclusive,  the  acute  period,  large 
numbers  of  these  were  idle  in  1905-6,  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  reflux  from  a  rather  lengthened  spell  of 
dull  trade,  so  the  740  registered  during  that  time  re- 
presented mostly  unskilled  labour,  just  as  in  1906-7,  with 
the  reflux  to  really  good  trade,  the  acknowledged  condition 
for  the  past  year,  the  567  registered  were  mostly  the  same 
class.  Chronic  I  should  say  as  to  lack  of  work,  though 
periodic  as  to  individuals. 


Causes. 

3.  There  are  several  minor  causes,  such  as  "  dull  trade," 
■"wages  disputes,"  "losing  work  through  sickness  or  mis- 
adventure." But  the  main  two  causes  are  due  to  local 
-conditions  of  work,  which  demands  a  preponderance  of  low- 
paid  labour,  such  as  "women  and  girls,''  "boys."  The 
women's  wages,  approximating  to  the  lowest  men's  wage, 
forms  not  only  a  comj^eting  factor  in  regard  to  wages,  but 
also  excludes  them  from  many  suitable  processes  of  work. 

Effects. 

4.  These  are  extremely  far-reaching  and  of  vital 
importance.    Even  in  a  year  of  good  trade  it  means  an 


army  of  children  underfed  and  in  winter  insufiiciently 
clad.  It  means  the  children  uncared  for  even  if  the 
mother  is  able  to  earn  enough  money  for  food,  and  the 
result  is  a  steadj'  increase  of  backward  and  truant  children, 
hampering  the  cause  of  education.  Through  stress  of 
condition  the  parents  are  forced  to  seek  exemj^tion  either 
for  full  or  half  time  in  very  large  numbers,  and  the  need 
is  so  apparent  that  the  School  Board  cannot  refuse.  The 
increase  in  number  exempted  in  1906  was  609,  and  in  1905 
was  446.  These  in  the  case  of  boys,  while  relieving  the 
parent  at  the  moment,  soon  become  the  same  competing 
factors  as  the  woman,  but  with  a  worse  feature — for  the 
man  at  eighteen  or  twenty  is  required  in  much  smaller 
numbers.  The  surplus  gets  shunted  on  to  the  mass  of 
casual  labour,  and  becoming  dependent  on  women  through 
the  prevalence  of  immature  marriages,  rapidly  degenerates 
to  the  unemployable  ;  while  the  girl,  disadvantaged  from 
the  first,  becomes  the  ignorant,  incompetent  mother. 

Remedies. 

5.  Outside  the  Distress  Committee  the  most  potent 
remedy  would  be  to  better  regulate  the  conditions  of  work 
by  a  general  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  a  still 
further  shortening  during  a  dull  period  so  as  to  keep  the 
greater  number  employed. 

6.  The  vital  drawback  to  the  Unemployed  Workmen's 
Act  is  the  want  of  funds.  A  legally  constituted  Board 
required  to  do  vitally  important  work  with  the  mere  cost 
of  its  machinery  assured,  finds  itself — but  for  the  provision 
of  appeal  for  assistance  to  the  Town  Council,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  in  a  position  to  respond — in  an  extremely 
helpless  condition.  Fortunately  the  Dundee  Town  Council 
had  the  opening  of  new  streets  under  consideration,  and 
were  willing  to  assist  the  Committee  as  far  as  possible  in 
providing  the  work.  But  it  was  felt  that  the  Town 
Council,  when  there  was  great  need,  had  done  as  success- 
fully the  same  thing  without  the  new  machinery. 

7.  Two  outstanding  facts  about  the  working  of  the  Act 
are — 

(i.)  That  the  unemployed  and  the  unemployable 
are  not  one  and  the  same  thing,  very  few  indeed  of 
the  latter  having  made  application  for  work  ;  and 

(ii.)  That  there  exists  a  genuine  desire  for  work. 

8.  The  one  really  good  result  of  the  Act  is  in  establishing 
the  right  to  work. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXV. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  JAMES  M.  JACK,  GENERAL  SECRETARY,  ASSOCIATED 

IRONMOULDERS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Unemployed. 

The  Cause  of  Unemployment. 

1.  In  my  opinion  unemployment  is  largely  due  to — 

(1)  The  influx  from  the  country  to  the  industrial 
centres. 

Suggested  remedy. — An  extensive  measure  of  land 
reform,  whereby  this  influx  might  be  stayed,  and 
that  men  accustomed  to  .vorking  on  the  land  may  be 
induced  to  go  back  to  the  land.  Further  afforesta- 
tion of  waste  land,  as  also  reclamation  of  foreshores. 

(2)  Displacement  of  labour  by  machinery,  the 
speeding-up  process,  and  the  general  increase  in 
methods  of  production. 

Suggested  remedy. — A  curtailment  of  the  hours  of 
labour  to,  say,  eight  per  day,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  spreading  the  work  over  a  greater  number 
of  people. 


(3)  The  periodic  and  systematic  working  of  over- 
time. 

Suggested  remedy. — That  the  curtailment  or  aboli- 
tion of  overtime  should  be  the  aim  of  employer  and 
employed,  and  thus  bring  about  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  work.  Both  parties  declare  agamst  it, 
and  in  the  different  localities  by  conferences  it  could 
be  put  down,  as  it  is  cruel  to  see  men  for  six  or  eight 
months  in  the  year  that  may  be  working  double  time, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  aimlessly  walking 
our  streets,  and  which  is  true,  while  in  almost  every 
instance  the  money  earned  by  working  overtime  is 
ill-gotten  gain,  and  does  not  benefit  as  it  should — 
in  short,  it  may  be  termed  seasons  of  hunger  and 
ljurst,  upsetting  the  habits  of  people  entirely,  and 
in  too  many  instances  tending  fiom  intemperance  to 
debauchery,  and  next  in  order  to  unemployment,  and 
latterly  to  unemployables.  Of  course  it  will  be 
said  employers  want  to  take  all  out  of  their  running 
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plant  possible,  but  the  system  is  degrading,  and  to 
my  knowledge  fills  our  streets  with  the  unemployed. 
Hasten  slowly  would  be  better,  as  it  would  be  a 
spreading  of  all  the  work. 

The  Working  of  the  Unemploijed  Act. 

2.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  this  Act  has  not  been  a 
success,  largely  due  to  the  inherent  faults  in  same  ;  as,  for 
instance,  while  a  committee  may  acquire  land  by  purchase 
or  leasing,  by  rating  with  the  sanction  of  Local  Govei'nment 
Board  up  to  Id.  per  £  of  rental,  and  through  its  power  of 
rating,  borrow  money  for  this  purpose. 

3.  But  they  cannot  apjily  any  of  the  money  to  pay  wages 


to  the  unemployed  ;  and  this  is  a  remedy  desired,  as  the 
voluntary  contributions  cannot  be  found  to  pay  wages,  and 
it  is  a  mistake  to  have  to  lean  ujDon  voluntary  effort. 

4.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  emigrating  the  un- 
employed with  their  families,  the  cost  of  which  I  have 
heard  stated  to  be  in  Glasgow  something  like  £25,  10s.  per 
family.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  emigration,  as  those  looked 
upon  as  eligible  are  not  the  class  we  want  to  get  rid  of, 
they  being  the  desirous-to-work  class,  while  the  wastrels 
are  refused  when  they  apply. 

5.  Emigration,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  futile,  while 
the  most  costly,  of  all  schemes.  Better  to  give  powers  to 
spend  money  in  experimenting  and  paying  wages  for,  say, 
market  gardening  and  other  such  schemes. 


APPENDIX  No.  GXXVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  WM.  LONGAIR,  LORD  PROVOST  OF  DUNDEE. 


Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

Extent  of  Distress  due  to  Unemployment. 

A.  Numbers,  Glasses,  and  Gharacter  of  Persons 
Affected. 

1.  In  all,  635  person.s — 625  males  and  10  females — 
appJied  during  the  year,  from  15th  May  1906  to  15th 
May  1907,  to  the  Dundee  Distress  Committee  for  employ- 
ment. It  is  believed  that  this  number  does  not  really 
represent  the  extent  of  unemployment  in  the  city,  for 
the  reason  that  Dundee  is  an  industrial  centre,  where 
employment  is  found  in  mills  and  factories  for  a  large 
proportion  of  female  workers,  who  may  be  to  a  large 
extent  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  tempoi'arily  un- 
employed. The  applicants  were  mostly  of  the  casual 
labouring  class,  although  a  considerable  number  are 
ordinarily  employed  as  masons'  or  bricklayers'  labourers, 
a  class  which  commands  a  fair  wage  while  in  employment. 
The  building  trade  is  somewhat  depressed  at  the  present 
time,  and,  consequently,  a  considerable  number  of  these 
labourers  are  idle. 

B.  Period  of  Duration  :  whether  Chronic  or  Periodic, 
&c. 

2.  In  my  view  the  question  of  unemployment  is  more 
acute  in  the  winter  season  than  in  the  summer  time,  when 
out-door  labour  is  usually  more  plentiful. 

Causes  and  Effects  of  Distress  due  to 
Unemployment. 

3.  The  untrained  labourer  usually  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and,  unltss  he  has  the  female  members  of  his  family 
to  fall  back  upon  in  times  of  distress,  he  must  seek  relief 
from  philanthropy  or  the  Parish  Council.  The  effect  of 
such  a  state  of  matters  usually  is  that  the  furniture  in 
the  household  is  sold  to  supply  the  necessary  means  of 
livelihood  ;  then  usually  follows  the  removal  to  a  lower 
class  of  dwelling-house,  and  if  the  period  of  unemployment 
be  unduly  prolonged,  the  poorhouse  is  the  usual  resort. 


4.  Among  the  unemployed  who  registered  at  the  Dundee 
Labour  Exchange  were  several  men  who  were  well  qualified 
labourers.  A  selected  party  of  twenty  were  sent  recently 
to  the  Loch  Leven  Water  Power  Works  at  Ballachulish, 
and  the  contractor,  Sir  John  Jackson,  Limited,  wrote  to 
the  Town-Clerk,  under  date  15th  July  1907,  as  follows  :  — 

"  We  have  tried  unemployed  from  several  towns, 
"  and  in  most  cases  they  have  only  stopped  a  few 
"  days,  and  proved  quite  unsatisfactory.  We  are, 
"  however,  glad  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  your 
"  men  are  the  best  'unemployed'  we  have  had,  and 
"  if  in  the  course  of  another  week  or  ten  days  we 
"  find  they  are  still  going  to  be  satisfactory,  we  will 
"  ask  you  to  send  us  another  40-50." 

It  is  right  to  say,  however,  that  the  majority  of  these  men 
left  the  works  two  or  three  days  after  their  arrival  and 
never  returned,  giving  as  the  reason  for  their  leaving  that 
they  were  not  provided  with  proper  accommodation  or 
proper  food  .supplied. 


Remedies  for  Distress  dub  to  Unemployment. 

A.  Special  Work  provided  by  Municipalities  prior 
to  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

5.  For  many  years  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  the 
Town  Council  of  Dundee  found  work  for  large  numbers 
of  the  periodic  unemployed  in  such  work  as  making  new- 
streets,  sewerS;  breaking  road  metal,  and  other  similar 
work.  In  this  way  the  Town  Council  was  able  to  confer 
a  vast  amount  of  benefit  upon  people  in  need  of  work. 
So  much  so  was  this  the  case  that  it  is  believed  the  Town 
Council  were  able,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  jjrovide 
in  a  better  manner,  and  at  less  expense,  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed  than  under  the  somewhat  cumbrous  procedure 
now  necessary  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act.  As 
regards  the  work  of  making  new  streets,  it  is  not  thought 
that  more  of  this  can  meantime  be  done,  as  already  the 
streets  are  many  years  ahead  of  present  requirements. 


APPENDIX  No.  GXXVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  BAILIE  J.  H. 
DISTRESS  COMMITTEE ;  MEMBER  OF 

1.  I  am  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  member  of  the  Dundee 
Town  Council,  have  held  office  as  a  Magistrate  for  a 
number  of  years,  am  Vice-Ghairman  of  the  Dundee  Distress 
Committee,  am  President  of  the  Dundee  Gospel  Temperance 
Union  (formed  1838). 

Extent  of  Unemployment. 

2.  From  31st  October  1906  to  25th  March  1907,  567 


MARTIN,  J.P.,  VICE-CHAIRMAN  OF  DUNDEE 
DUNDEE  TOWN  COUNCIL,  ETC.  ETC. 

enrolments  were  made  at  the  Labour  Exchange, 
viz. — 

(1)  Unskilled  labourers,      .       .  559 

(2)  Tradesmen,    ....  8 

Total,       .  567 

As  showing  the  extent  to  which  those  applying  one  year 
recur  again  the  next,  it  may  be  noted  that  our  last 
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year's  total  enrolment  was  779.  Of  this  number  336  are 
again  enrolled  in  the  above  total  of  567.  Then,  again,  of 
these  336,  no  fewer  than  114  had  work  from  the  Distress 
Committee  last  year.  It  has  been  found  that  not  a  few  of 
the  unemployed  have  withheld  their  names  from  registra- 
tion this  year  owing  to  their  having  discovered  that  only 
urgent  cases  could  possibly  be  dealt  with. 

3.  The  cases  are  periodic  : — 

559  were  idle  from  1  day  to  6  months, 
8       „       ,,       1  week  to  3  months. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  above,  concurrent  unemployment 
(not  enrolled)  may  be  cited  : — 

(1)  Women  workers — casual  labour. 

(2)  Artisans — according  to  season  and  nature  of  trade. 


Causes  of  Unemployment. 

5.  Of  the  567  enrolled,  the  following  causes  were  given 
by  the  men  themselves  : — 

Dull  trade,  400 

Disputes  as  to  wages,  etc.,  ...  59 
Sickness  .and  bad  health,  .  .  .  100 
Slept  in,  and  had  places  filled  (millworkers),  8 

Total,       .  567 

6.  Of  the  400,  a  considerable  number  are  sure  of  em- 
ployment at  the  harbour  during  the  busy  months  there. 

7.  From  my  experience  in  the  J.P.  Court,  as  also  my 
knowledge  in  general  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  people, 
I  would  add  that  unemployment  is  not  unfrequently  caused 
by  intemperate  and  lazy  habits. 

8.  The  abundance  of  female  employment  in  our  mills, 
etc.,  has  a  tendency  towards  creating  a  class  of  idle  men 
(husbands  of  the  workers),  who  quickly  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  enrolment,  in  the  hope  of  securing  easy 
benefits. 


Effects  of  Unemployment. 

9.  The  effects  of  unemployment  may  be  summarised 
tluis  : — 

(a)  Depletion  of  the  home. 

(6)  Removal  to  a  lower-class  dwelling. 

(c)  Wives  forced  to  find  any  sort  of  labour. 

(d)  Children  neglected,  and  obliged  to  become 
street  vendors. 

(«)  Men  discouraged  and  rendered  hopeless,  afraid 
that  the  law  will  deal  with  them  for  seeming 
neglect  of  their  children. 

Generally  speaking,  a  lowering  effect  on  character,  making 
them  regardless  and  reckle.ss. 

Remedies  for  Unemployment. 

10.  So  far  as  Dundee  is  concerned,  the  greater  part  of 
unemployment  is  in  connection  with  the  unskilled  labourer, 
and  that  only  for  a  part  of  the  year. 

11.  There  is  likely  always  to  be  a  sufficient  amount 
of  work  available,  provided  the  loss  which  is  sure  to 
accrue  by  the  employment  of  unskilled  and  unaccustomed 
hands  could  be  guaranteed. 

12.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  weak  point  of  the  Un- 
employed Workmen's  Act.  It  trusts  to  this  deficiency 
being  made  up  by  voluntary  efforts,  whereas  experience 
has  proved  that  the  general  public  will  not  respond. 

13.  Then  again,  the  burden  of  making  such  provision  is 
too  heavy  to  lay  on  the  local  taxes,  and  the  Act  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  its  efficient 
working  from  imperial  sources. 

14.  It  should  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  work  such 
as  has  been  provided  in  Dundee — viz.  (a)  laying  out  of 
new  streets,  (6)  construction  of  sewers,  and  (c)  stone- 
breaking — is  such  as  would  fall  to  be  done  sooner  or  later  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  to  that  extent  the  relief  of  distress 
takes  away  work  that  would  come  to  the  ordinary  worker 
in  the  natural  course  of  events. 

15.  Developments  on  the  lines  of  afforestation  or  recla- 
mation of  land  and  foreshores  would  seem  to  obviate  this 
difficulty. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXVIII. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  W.  H.  BLYTH  MARTIN,  J.P.,  TOWN  CLERK  AND 
CLERK  TO  THE  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE,  DUNDEE. 


1.  I  am  the  Town  Clerk  of  Dundee,  and  have,  since  its 
institution,  been  also  the  Clerk  to  the  Distress  Committee 
in  this  city.  I  am  a  Justice  of  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Eorfar,  and  also  for  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dundee,  and 
I  have  for  many  years  past  taken  an  interest  in  all  social 
problems,  particularly  in  those  which  seem  to  form  the 
subject  of  the  present  inquiry. 

Unemployment. 
Its  Extent. 

2.  The  number  of  unemployed  registered  at  the  Labour 
Bureau  from  31st  October  1906  till  22nd  March  1907  was 
567,  classified  as  follows  : — 

559  unskilled  labourers  (1  day  to  6  months). 
8  tradesmen  (1  week  to  3  months,  all  periodic). 

3.  The  number  of  unemployed  registered  last  year  was 
a  little  larger  than  this  year,  the  number  registered  to 
April  1906  being  779. 

Its  Causes. 

4.  400  idle  from  dull  trade  ;  59  idle  caused  by  disputes, 
re  wages,  etc. ;  100  idle  from  bad  health  ;  8  slept  in  and 
lost  their  employment.  It  is  difficult  to  specify  the  real 
causes  of  unemployment. 

5.  There  is  abundant  outlet  for  female  labour  in  Dundee 
in  the  jute  mills  and  factories,  and  in  this  way  men  who 
are  unwilling  to  work  in  certain  cases  remain  idle,  living 
on  the  earnings  of  their  womenkind.  Any  loss  of  work, 
therefore,  by  their  women  relatives  results  in  compelling 
_such  men  to  seek  for  work,  and  they  are  then  driven  to 


enrol  at  the  Bureau.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  tlie  drunken 
habits  of  certain  of  the  unemployed  count  to  a  large 
extent  for  their  being  out  of  work,  and  in  the  case  of 
not  a  few  their  indolent  roving  liabits  contribute  greatly 
to  the  want  of  employment,  while  others,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, are  thrown  out  of  work  owing  to  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  and  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

Its  Effects. 

6.  As  to  the  effects  of  non-employment  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  except  this :  that  not  only  is  it  very 
depressing  and  discouraging  so  far  as  the  person  employed 
is  concerned,  but  the  fact  of  his  being  unable,  though 
willing,  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  to  provide  for  those  who 
may  be  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  has  a  most 
deleterious  effect  upon  such  dependants.  The  want  of 
employment  has  also,  doubtless,  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  constitution. 

Its  Remedies :  with  an  especial  Reference  to  the  Working  and 
Results  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

7.  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  has  proved,  so 
far  as  Dundee  is  concerned,  a  most  unsatisfactory  Act, 
unworkable  and  practically  a  failure.  The  Act  enjoins  us 
to  enrol  all  applicants,  and  make  elaborate  inquiry  into 
their  circumstances.  The  difficulty  created  by  the  Act  is 
this — that  the  Distress  Committee  are  only  allowed  to 
provide  work  and  pay  wages  therefor  out  of  voluntary 
contributions,  and  as  but  few  voluntary  contributions 
have  been  received  in  Dundee,  the  Distress  Committee 
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are  not  in  a  position  to  pay  wages  without  receiving  a 
substantial  Grant  in  Aid  from  Government. 

8.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  1905,  should  be  amended  to  the  following 
effect : — 

(a)  That  it  should,  be  so  amended  as  to  give 
Distress  Committees  power  to  pay  the  wages  of  the 
unemployed  out  of  the  rates,  the  rate  contribution 
to  be  limited  as  at  present. 

{b)  That  it  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give 
Distress  Committees  compulsory  powers  to  acquire 
land,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  being  obtained. 

(c)  That  vagrants  and  loafers  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Government  establishing  penal  colonies  or 
otherwise,  as  such  a  course,  if  adopted,  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Distress  Committee. 

(d)  That  powers  be  extended  either  to  Parish 
Councils  or  Distress  Committees  to  relieve  temporary 
distress  without  pauperising  recipients.  And 

(e)  That  the  record  papers  for  keeping  a  record 
of  every  application  required  under  article  vi.  of 
the  regulations  of  14th  November  1905  are  far  too 
elaborate,  as  they  contain  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
questions  which  fall  to  be  answered  by  each  applicant 
for  employment.  Experience  has  proved  that  the 
answering  of  so  many  questions  is  obnoxious  to  many 
applicants,  and  that  they  resent  the  multiplicity  of 
questions.  In  Dundee,  many  of  the  applicants 
refuse  to  answer  the  questions,  and  leave  the  Bureau 
and  never  return.  The  following  suggestion  may 
also  be  worthy  of  consideration.  Although  a  goodly 
number  of  the  unemployed  are  able-bodied  men  and 
fit  for  engaging  in  such  work  as  street-making  and 
stone-breaking,  yet  there  are  doubtless  a  number 
who  could  not  tackle  such  laborious  work,  but  who 
miglit  manage  work  requiring  less  muscular  strength. 
The  kind  of  work  the  Town  Council  or  Distress 
Committee  provide  is  not  very  suitable  unless 
for  the  strong  and  able-bodied. 


An  Account  of  Municipal  Relief  Works  for  Unemployed 
prior  to  passing  of  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

9.  During  the  year  1887-8  work  was  provided  for  70 
unemployed  men  at  Craigie  Quarry.  Of  this  number 
only  about  one-half  took  advantage  of  the  offer.  The 
men  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  cubic  yard  of 
whinstone  broken.  In  1892-93  work  was  ofiered  to  417 
persons.  Out  of  that  number  299  took  advantage  of  the 
offer,  but  101  of  these  only  continued  at  work  from  one  to 
fourteen  days,  showing  that  out  of  the  gross  number  of 
417,  198  had  taken  real  advantage  of  the  work  provided. 
In  1895  a  register  was  opened  and  206  names  were 
enrolled.  The  Committee  considered  the  matter,  but  saw 
no  cause  to  provide  work  in  the  meantime.  In  March  of 
the  same  year  188  men  were  taken  on  to  clear  snow  off  the 
roads.  In  1904-5,  1643  names  were  registered,  916  cards 
for  work  were  sent  out,  and  in  response  thereto  556  men 
commenced  work. 

10.  The  present  position  of  Distress  Committees  in 
Scotland  cannot  continue.  It  seems  absurd  that  a  body 
of  representative  men  should  be  called  together,  instructed 
to  open  a  register,  receive  700  applicants,  investigate  the 
applications,  and  find  nearly  all  applicants  deserving  and 
necessitous,  and  yet,  for  want  of  voluntary  contributions, 
be  unable  to  institiite  any  work  to  assist  the  applicants. 
Yet  that  is  the  position  to-day.  The  result  is  that  several 
members  of  the  Dundee  Distress  Committee  have  resigned 
their  appointment,  and  such  a  contingency  as  the  whole 
Distress  Committee  resigning  is  a  perfectly  possible  one. 
The  Act  has,  on  the  one  hand,  dried  up  the  springs  of 
private  benevolence,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  instructed  the 
Committee  to  provide  work  with  the  contributions  from 
private  benevolence.  The  other  alternative  is  for  the 
Distress  Committee  to  go  on  with  the  work,  looking  in 
faith  to  the  Government  repaying  them  out  of  some  Grant 
the  moneys  they  have  expended.  In  this  way  personal 
responsibility  is  placed  i^pon  members  of  the  Committee, 
a  position  which  is  manifestly  wrong. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXIX. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR  WILLIAM  NICOL,  J.P.,  MEMBER 
OF  GLASGOW  TOWN  COUNCIL  AND  OF  GLASGOW  DISTRESS  COMMITTEE. 


1.  I  am  a  proprietor  of  lodging-houses  in  the  east  end  of 
Glasgow.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow, 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow, and  a  member  of  the  Glasgow  Distress  Committee. 
Prior  to  entering  the  Town  Council  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Calton  "Ward  Committee  for  over  twenty  years,  and  I  have 
been  intimately  associated  with  the  east  end  of  the  city  for 
the  last  thirty  years. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Distress  Committee  I  was 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Corporation  Committee 
on  Belief  Employment,  and  in  the  work  of  that  Committee 
I  took  a  very  deep  interest.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Distress  Sub-committee  on  Relief  Employment,  and  in  that 
capacity  I  have  given  much  valuable  time  and  consideration 
to  the  numerous  applications  brought  before  me. 

2.  Numbers  and  Classes  of  Men  out  of  Work. — Statements 
have  already  been  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission, relative  to  the  number  of  applications  received 
from  Glasgow  this  year  and  last,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
speak  with  reference  to  these. 

3.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that,  for  several  years  back 
— I  am  speaking  both  as  a  member  of  the  Corporation 
Relief  Committee  and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Distress 
Committee — the  proj'Ortion  of  skilled  labourers  who  made 
application  to  participate  in  the  relief  work  was  very 
small :  15%  would,  I  think,  be  a  liberal  estimate  of 
applications  from  skilled  labourers  in  each  year,  received 
during  the  three  years  prior  to  the  present.  For  reasons 
which  can  be  more  fully  explained  under  examination,  I  am 
prepared  to  state  that  the  proportion  of  skilled  labourers 
applying  for  relief  has  considerably  increased  during  the 
past  year. 

4.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  dealt  with  during  the 


last  few  years  would,  to  my  mind,  be  met  with  in  almost 
any  set  of  circumstances,  provided  relief  works  were  opened 
by  a  Local  Authority.  It  was  the  painful  experience  of 
myself  and  my  colleagues  who  sat  day  after  day  investiga- 
ting these  applications,  that  we  had  numerous  applications 
from  men  who  had  not  worked  a  single  hour  between  the 
closing  of  the  relief  work  one  winter  and  its  opening  the  next. 

5.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  I  consider  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  applicants  come  under  what  we 
miglit  term  the  "  chronic  "  class  of  unemployed,  and  this,  I 
think,  preponderates  over  the  "  periodic  "  class. 

6.  Causes. — Recent  legislation  —  i.e.,  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act — has  undoubtedly  largely  contributed 
to  the  congested  state  of  the  labour  market.  Numerous 
illustrations  which  have  come  under  my  own  notice  can  be 
given. 

7.  Effects. — The  effects  of  unemployment  are  : — a  general 
and  very  marked  deterioration  of  the  lower  working  classes, 
socially,  physically,  and  morally  ;  a  growing  feeling  of  un- 
rest and  dissatisfaction  with  surroundings  ;  and  a  desire  to 
emigrate.  With  regard  to  emigration :  Selection  Com- 
mittees naturally  send  out  the  best  specimens  of  the  class 
coming  before  them,  so  that  there  is  left  a  substratum  of 
the  mentally,  morally,  and  physically  degenerate. 

8.  Remedies. — With  regard  to  the  remedy,  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  labour  colonies,  both 
voluntary  and  penal,  would  go  a  long  way  towards  the 
settlement  of  this  question.  At  the  same  time,  I  recognise 
that  there  must  always  be  a  remnant  which  will  be  in- 
different and  beyond  the  reach  of  ameliorating  influences. 

9.  The  opening  up  of  large  tracts  of  land  for  fruit  and 
vegetable  cultivation  would,  to  my  mind,  go  a  long  way 
towards  a  solution  of  this  difficult  problem. 
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STATEMENT  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MR  PETER  REID,  J,P.,  MEMBER  OF 

DUNDEE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


1.  I  am  a  working  printer  and  Trade  Unionist  of 
upwards  of  thirty,  years'  standing.  Was  for  four  years 
President  of  Dundee  Branch  of  Scottish  Typographical 
Association,  occupied  a  seat  on  the  local  Board  of  Manage- 
ment for  a  much  longer  period,  and  was  recently  elected 
the  representative  of  a  group  of  branches  on  the  Central 
Executive  at  Glasgow.  Was  a  member  of  Dundee  Trades 
Council  for  fourteen  years,  during  five  of  which  I  held 
the  position  of  Secretary  and  for  four  years  that  of  Presi- 
dent, and  also  represented  that  body  on  the  Dundee 
Technical  Institute  Committee.  Am  at  present  a  member 
of  Dundee  School  Board,  and  was  for  two  years  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  municipal  ratepayers  on  Dundee 
Harbour  Board.  Am  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County 
of  the  City  of  Dundee,  and  may  be  presumed  to  have  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  state  of  employment  in  the  city. 

Unemployment. 

2.  Its  Causes. — In  Dundee,  as  in  other  communities,  within 
recent  years  improved  machinery  and  other  labour-saving 
appliances  have  been  largely  introduced,  thereby  displacing 
various  classes  of  workmen.  In  the  building  trades,  for 
instance,  considerably  fewer  masons  (hewers  chiefly)  are 
required  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  stones  being  now 
dressed  and  prepared  at  the  cj^uarries  and  brought  to  the 
jobs  merely  to  be  placed  in  position.  As  in  the  building, 
so  in  other  trades.  In  the  staple  industry,  viz.  jute 
manufactures,  the  system  which  prevails  in  the  mills  and 
factories  is,  in  my  view,  lai'gely  responsible  for  increasing 
the  unemployed  li.st.  Young  lads  alter  leaving  school  are 
attracted  to  that  class  of  work  by  the  comparatively  high 
wages  they  receive  to  begin  with.  After  several  years, 
however,  in  the  majority  of  cases — of  course,  there  are 
exceptions :  in  the  jute,  as  in  other  industries,  ability 


generally  counts — they  have  either  to  be  content  with,  for 
a  man,  a  very  small  wage,  or  give  place  to  the  younger  lads, 
when  they  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour.  Tlie 
employment  of  married  women  in  this  industry  is  another 
contributory  cause  and  one  which  will  be  very  difficult 
to  get  rid  of.  They  are  employed  to  such  an  extent  at 
present  that  their  withdrawal  would  probably  for  a  time 
seriously  dislocate  the  industry. 

3.  Its  Effects. — In  Dundee  the  effects  of  unemployment 
are  precisely  the  same  as  in  other  cities,  whether  the 
trouble  be  periodic  or  chronic.  In  the  one  case,  the  out- 
of-work  is  tided  over  the  idle  periods  by  other  members 
of  his  family  in  employment,  or,  after  his  own  little  store 
(if  he  has  one)  is  exhausted,  is  indebted  to  friends  for 
assistance,  and,  of  course,  gets  into  debt.  Beyond  this, 
generally  speaking,  nothing  worse  happens  than  the 
miserable  feeling  one  has  who  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
work,  but  cannot  obtain  it.  In  the  case  of  the  chronic 
out-of-work  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  he  loses  all 
desire  for  work  and  drifts  into  the  "  loafer." 

4.  Its  Remedies. — A  certain  amount  of  good  has  resulted 
from  the  operation  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Distress  Committee  of  the 
Labour  Bureau  and  the  keeping  of  a  register  of  those  out 
of  employment,  and  in  endeavouring  as  far  as  possible  to 
obtain  work  for  them.  Practically  that  is  all.  It  is  true, 
a  proportion  were  found  employment,  at  roadmaking 
principally.  A  great  deal  more,  however,  is  necessary, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  case.  Turning  the  unemployed 
into  farm-workers  is  a  remedy  I  favour.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  Farm  Colony  on  similar  lines  to  those  of  some 
of  the  Salvation  Army  would,  in  my  opinion,  materially 
help  towards  a  solution  of  the  unemployed  question. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXXI. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  SIR  CHARLES  BINE  RENSHAW, 
BART.,  BAROCHAN,  HOUSTON  (RENFREWSHIRE). 


1.  I  have  been  engaged  in  business  as  a  manufacturer  in 
this  county  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  during  that  period 
have  been  Chairman  of  a  large  School  Board  in  the  County, 
and  a  member  of  the  County  Council  since  1889,  and  for 
many  years  I  have  farmed  a  considerable  acreage  of  land. 
For  fourteen  years  I  represented  the  Western  Division  of 
the  county  of  Renfrew  in  Parliament.  I  have  therefore 
had  special  opportunities  of  knowing  what  the  conditions 
in  respect  of  employment  have  been,  not  only  in  the  county 
itself  but  in  the  burghs  situated  within  it.  During  the 
period  I  can  speak  of  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
population  and  wealth  of  the  county  and  of  the  burghs 
within  it,  a  substantial  evidence  of  the  latter  being  the  fact 
that  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Greenock,  and  Johnstone  are  all  at 
this  moment  seeking  to  extend  their  boundaries. 

2.  General  employment  has  been  and  is  good  throughout 
the  county,  and  the  condition  and  wellbeing  of  the  working 
classes  has  greatly  improved.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
varied  industries  of  the  county  and  to  the  fact  that  any 
temporary  or  seasonal  depression  in ,  one  industry  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  expansion  in  others.  The 
shijjbuilding  trade  is  one  which  has  been  subject  to 
perhaps  the  most  violent  fluctuations,  but  this  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  this  trade  generally,  owmg  to  special  causes 
which  affect  the  demand  for  new  steamers  and  ships,  and 
the  fact  that  comparatively  few  of  those  engaged  in  the 
industry  build  ships  except  against  actual  orders. 

3.  Overtime  is  worked  in  some  industries,  especially  in 
the  works  engaged  in  making  machines  and  tools,  but  this  is 
mostly  periodic,  and  the  men  engaged  in  the  work  possess 
special  aptitude  and  qualifications  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  in  casual  labour. 

4.  There  has  been  no  general  "unemployment"  in  the 


county  except  such  as  is  and  must  be  due  to  the  causes  to 
which  I  have  referred  and  to  seasonal  demand,  or  the  effect 
of  weather  on  such  an  industry  as  the  building  trade,  in 
respect  of  which,  however,  the  wages  paid  are  high  relatively 
to  other  trades,  and  with  ordinary  care  in  the  busy  months 
provision  can  be  made,  and  is  made  by  some,  to  tide  over 
the  periods  during  which  work  cannot  be  done. 

5.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Unemployed  Workmen's 
Act,  1905,  has  never  been  availed  of  anywhere  in  this 
district  except  in  Glasgow,  but  no  doubt  if  severe  depression 
occurred  now  in  such  a  trade  as  shipbuilding,  recourse  Avould 
be  had  to  its  provisions.  In  regard  to  this  Act,  I  think 
there  is  a  danger  that  if  in  the  future  employers  of  labour 
found  a  charge  made  on  them  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  or  any  considerable  extension  of  the  application  of 
rates  to  the  relief  of  "  want  of  employment,"  that  they 
would  be  less  disposed  to  do  what  many  do  now,  viz.,  work 
for  stock  during  periods  of  depression  in  order  to  keep  their 
workpeople  employed.  There  is  always  a  certain  amount 
of  risk  in  working  for  stock,  as  the  particular  class  of  goods 
or  machinery  made  may  not  be  in  demand  in  a  subsequent 
season,  and  it  is  more  costly  to  make  for  stock,  as  it  involves 
storage,  loss  of  interest,  etc.  ;  and  if  employers  who  do  their 
best  in  this  way  at  present  found  they  had  also  to  help  the 
unemployed  of  other  industries,  they  might  very  possibly 
argue  that  their  own  employees  should  be  equally  assisted 
from  the  common  fund — and  in  this  way  tlie  number  of 
unemployed  might  be  largely  augmented. 

6.  I  think  the  establishment  and  support  of  labour 
bureaux,  and  assistance  in  migrating  labour  from  localities 
where  demand  has  slackened  or  ceased  to  exist  to  localities 
where  it  is  wanted,  is  most  valuable.  Great  local  changes 
do  take  place.    In  this  county  at  the  early  part  of  last 
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century  there  were  a  great  number  of  mills  engaged  in 
spinning  cotton  yarns,  and  many  hands  were  employed. 
The  last  of  these  mills  in  the  county  has  now  ceased  to 
work,  and  the  industry  has  passed  to  Lancashire.  In 
Paisley  between  1839-41,  I  think,  owing  to  a  failure  in 
the  demand  for  a  certain  class  of  shawls  made  there,  there 
was  a  j^eriod  of  great  want  and  suffering  which  formed  the 
subject  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry.  The  trade  in  twisting 
cotton  thread  and  many  other  industries  are  now  most 
prosperous  in  Paisley,  and  from  its  bankrupt  condition  at 
the  date  to  which  I  have  referred  it  has  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  towns  in  Scotland,  having  regard  to  its  popula- 
tion and  area. 

7.  Industries  must  sometimes  suffer  from  changing 
conditions  of  markets,  from  changes  of  fashion,  and  some- 
times from  the  entire  cessation  of  demand  for  particular 
articles,  and  everything  that  facilitates  tlie  rapid  movement 
of  those  engaged  in  decadent  industries  to  newer  and  more 
vigorous  centres  of  industry  must  be  valuable. 

8.  In  regard  to  agricultural  labour,  there  is  difficulty  in 


some  parts  of  this  county  in  finding  sufficient  summer 
labourers,  and  casual  and  migratory  labour  from  Ireland 
finds  employment.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  months  men 
engaged  in  field  work  in  spring  and  summer  could  many  of 
them  find  employment  in  thatching,  draining,  mole 
catching,  dyke  building,  hedging,  etc.,  if  they  were 
qualified,  if  there  was  only  some  central  or  co-operative 
system  established  by  which  this  most  necessary  labour 
could  be  instructed  and  organised.  If  young  men  had 
some  prospect  of  continuous  employment  which  such  a 
system  would  render  possible,  I  believe  they  would  more 
readily  engage  in  agricultural  work,  which  is  more  healthy 
and  much  less  monotonous  than  much  of  the  work  in 
foundries  or  mills. 

9.  On  this  subject,  however,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  long  continuance  of  a  high  rate  of  income-tax  and 
the  severity  of  the  death  duties  on  owners  of  landed 
property  militate  against  the  employment  of  as  large  an 
amorrnt  of  labour  in  estate  management  as  used  to  be  the 
case. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXXII. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  CAPTAIN  W.  H.  SHINGLER,  SUPERINTENDENT, 
CHURCH  ARMY  LABOUR  HOME,  EDINBURGH. 


1.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  social  work  of  tlie 
Church  Army  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  last  nineteen  years,  and  what  I  may  say  on  this 
matter  \vill  be  from  personal  contact  with  the  unemployed 
and  also  the  unemployable.  The  information  which  I 
have  got  has  been  what  I  have  gathered  from  the  men 
themselves,  when  asking  them  the  cause  of  their  present 
state. 

Extent  of  Unemployment. 

2.  At  the  present  time  there  are  fifteen  hundred  unem- 
ployed men  on  the  register. 

3.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  of  the  labouring 
class  ;  a  certain  percentage  of  them  will  rank  as  unemploy- 
able. 

4.  In  reference  to  the  extent  of  overtime  that  is  being 
riade,  from  what  I  can  gather  it  is  only  in  cases  of  break- 
downs or  in  urgent  cases. 

Causes  of  Unemployment. 

5.  Its  causes  are  many : — a  great  number  of  men  are 
out  of  employment  through  their  own  fault ;  through 
drink  ;  some  through  laziness  ;  some  men  piefer  temporary 
labour. 

6.  But  one  of  its  chief  causes,  I  think,  is  that  the  work- 
ing men  do  not  consume  their  fair  share  of  manrrfactured 
goods — that  is,  in  proportion  to  their  income. 

7.  They  prefer  to  squander  their  money  rather  than 
purchase  clothing,  food,  and  other  comforts  of  life,  which 
would  create  labour  for  their  fellow-workmen. 

8.  To  a  great  extent  they  are  producers,  and  not  con- 
sumers. 

Effects  of  Unemployment. 

9.  This  greatly  depends  upon  the  man  himself,  as  its 
effects  are  many. 

10.  Upon  a  bond  fide  unemployed  man  the  effects  are 
very  depressing.  I  have  known  one  or  two  cases  where 
the  worry  and  the  trouble  have  brought  about  a  physical 
breakdown. 

11.  In  other  cases  the  men  have  become  chronic  loafers, 
taking  to  drink  and  other  vices,  and  in  some  cases  entirely 
depend  upon  the  labours  of  their  wives. 

Eemedies  for  Unemployment. 

12.  I  consider  that  tlie  remedy  is  in  the  hands^'of  the 
working  men  themselves  and  not  with  the  Government. 


13.  One  of  the  reasons  of  the  present  state  of  things  is 
the  deliberate  waste  of  money,  private  and  public. 

14.  On  the  list  of  the  submerged  tenth  we  find  a  large 
percentage  of  ex-soldiers,  pensioners,  and  reserve  men. 
In  many  cases,  owing  to  the  pension  and  the  reserve  money 
being  paid  quarterly,  in  twenty-four  hours  after  receiving 
the  pension  the  men  are  again  penniless,  and  live  on  the 
general  public  for  the  next  three  months. 

15.  I  thinli  if  arrangements  could  be  made  whereby  these 
men,  from  the  rank  of  sergeant  down  to  private,  could 
receive  their  pension  and  reserve  money  weekly,  1;hey 
would  have  a  little  each  week  to  live  on.  More  than  one 
ex-soldier  and  reserve  man  have  told  me  they  wished  they 
could  draw  their  monej''  weekly.  There  would  not  then  be 
the  same  temptation  for  them  to  give  way  to  their 
quarterly  bout  of  drinking,  which  causes  them  in  many  cases 
to  lose  their  situations,  and  to  find  themselves  in  the  hands 
of  the  law.  If  this  could  be  done  I  feel  sure  it  would  save 
thousands  of  our  ex-soldiers  and  reserve  men  from  want. 

16.  Another  thing  that  I  think  we  want  is  a  distinction 
between  the  unemployed  and  the  unemployable. 

17.  Further,  all  unemployed  men  that  are  found  work  by 
the  Unemployed  Committee  ought  to  be  compelled  to  show 
the  same  result  of  labour  as  if  working  for  a  private 
employer.  Otherwise  these  men  would  prefer  to  work  for 
the  Distress  Committee,  although  they  may  earn  sixpence  or 
one  shilling  per  day  less.  If  that  rule  was  enforced  there 
would  be  fewer  apjjlicants  for  relief  work.  The  value  of 
the  work  done  by  the  unemployed  was  variously  estimated 
by  the  Town  Councils.  In  Glasgow,  the  total  amount  of  the 
wages  paid  up  to  15th  May  1906  was  £3634, 17s.  2d.  The 
value  of  the  work  done  was  estimated  by  the  Corporation 
at  £1114,  4s.  4d.,  leaving  £2520,  12s.  lOd.  to  be  paid  by 
the  Distress  Committee.  In  Edinburgh  the  Distress  Com- 
mittee paid  to  the  Corporation  a  sum  of  £1391,  7s.  6d.,  the 
total  wages  paid  being  £2927,  6s.  3d.  In  other  words,  the 
Glasgow  Distress  Committee  paid  69'3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  wage  bill,  and  the  Edinburgh  Distress  Committee 
47 '5  per  cent.  In  one  instance  the  local  authority  appear 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  value  of  the  labour  given 
and  paid  the  wages  in  full,  making  no  claim  on  the  Distress 
Committee. 

18.  In  reference  to  the  unemployable,  nothing  can  be 
done  for  these  men  until  the  Government  steps  in  and 
establishes  a  Penal  Colony,  where  they  can  be  detained  and 
compelled  to  work  until  such  time  as  they  have  proved 
themeelves  willing  to  support  themselves  and  their  depen- 
dants by  their  own  industry.  This  includes  women  as  well 
as  men. 

19.  They  would  then  become  consumers  as  well  as  pro- 
ducers. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXXXIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  PROFESSOR  SIME,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  DUNDEE. 


1.  The  concrete  problems  of  political  and  social  organi- 
sation have  a  genuine  interest  for  me ;  and  in  particular, 
for  personal  reasons,  I  have  been  brought  closely  in  touch 
with  the  questions  of  employment  and  the  conditions  of  the 
workers  in  our  local  industries. 

2.  At  the  present  time  the  problem  of  unemployment  is 
not  a  serious  one.  The  jute  and  linen  trades- — our  main 
industries — are  enjoying  a  period  of  unparalleled  pros- 
perity. No  machinery  is  idle,  and  several  works  which 
had  been  closed  down  have  been  re-started.  Workers  are 
being  paid  much  higher  wages  than  formerly.  If  any 
difficulty  exists,  it  is  that  the  employers  cannot  always 
rely  on  the  regularity  of  their  people.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  suggestive  that  since  the  recent  increase  in  wages 
irregularity  of  attendance  has  been  more  noticeable.  I 
have  heard  several  complaints  on  this  point  from  employers. 

3.  It  is,  however,  generally  recognised  that  there  is  an 
element  of  serious  danger  in  our  industrial  situation. 
Dundee  is  pre-eminently  a  city  of  one  trade,  and  periods 
of  depression,  such  as  occurred  in,  e.g.,  1893-4,  cause 
suffering  of  a  very  widespread  character.  From  the 
report  of  the  Dundee  Charity  Organisation  Society  (which, 
I  understand,  will  be  laid  before  your  Commissioners),  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  condition  of  the  jute  industry  is 
strikingly  reflected  in  the  annual  summaries.  There  has 
been  much  talk  about  the  introduction  of  new  industries, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  establishment  of  a  linoleum 
factory,  nothing  has,  so  far,  been  done. 

4.  Those  out  of  work  at  present  are  mainly  unskilled 
labourers  ;  the  secretary  of  the  Labour  Home  estimates 


that  these  form  90  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  men  prefer  not 
to  work  ;  they  are  the  usual  parasites  of  society,  and 
nothing  short  of  sheer  compulsion  by  the  State  would 
induce  them  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  honest  labour 
The  officials  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  report 
that  work  offered  has  been  refused  ; — a  free  meal  is  always 
welcome  !  One  characteristic  of  our  local  industry  en- 
courages this  type  of  man.  The  women  engaged  in 
spinning  and  weaving  receive  a  good  wage  ;  it  is  suggestive 
that  a  large  proportion  are  married. 

5.  Apart  from  the  usual  causes  of  unemployment — trade 
depression,  shiftlessness,  drunkenness — there  is  a  special 
reason  why,  in  Dundee,  there  should  always  be  a  large 
number  of  unskilled  workers  out  of  employment.  Much 
of  the  work  in  the  mills  can  be  done  by  boys  ;  they  are  at 
first  paid  a  higher  wage  than  is  earned  by  apprentices 
learning  a  skilled  trade.  They  are  tempted  — their  circum- 
stances m&y  compel  them — to  take  what  is  for  the  moment 
more  lucrative  work.  But  there  is  no  career  before  them, 
and  ultimately  they  are  ousted  by  younger  workers.  This 
difficulty  is  inherent  in  the  conditions  of  our  industry,  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be  met.  Nothing  short  of 
removing  from  such  work  the  attractions  of  a  higher  wage, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  or  extension  of  existing 
industries  involving  skilled  labour,  will  save  the  situation. 

6.  As  to  the  general  question  of  remedies  in  periods  of 
depression,  I  understand  that  the  local  authorities  are  sub- 
mitting to  your  Commission  a  report  of  the  relief  work 
carried  on  by  them. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXXIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR  ROBERT  STIRTON,  DUNDEE. 


1.  My  only  qualification  for  submitting  a  statement  to 
you  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  am  a  workman  of  forty  years' 
experience,  with  some  powers  of  observation.  I  am, 
however,  no  Gradgrind  or  statistician,  and  give  you  no 
references  as  you  seek — persons,  institutions,  or  documents, 
— so  you  must  just  take  my  replies  to  your  inquiries  at  their 
face  value.  If  they  are  of  any  use  to  you,  I  shall  be  glad  ; 
if  not,  there  is  no  harm  done. 

Extent  op  Unemployment. 

2.  During  the  last  six  years  about  40  per  cent,  fewer 
men  have  been  employed  in  the  building  trades  of  this 
district  than  during  the  six  years  previous  to  that  time. 
Emigration  may  have  disposed  of  one  half  of  this  number, 
one  quarter  may  have  fallen  back  on  lower  paid  jobs  in 
public  works  or  foundries,  and  the  rest  intermittently 
employed. 

3.  The  above  refers  to  artisans  or  tradesmen ;  but 
labourers  are  similarly  affected,  and  with  less  power  of 
adaptation.  Very  few  of  them  are  able  to  emigrate,  so  the 
proportion  of  unemployed  amongst  them  in  times  of 
periodic  distress  is  much  greater  than  amongst  tradesmen. 

Causes  of  Unemployment. 

4.  The  causes  of  unemployment  (still  speaking  with 
special  reference  to  the  building  trades)  are  mainly,  I  think, 
economic.  Cheap  money  tempts  men  to  speculate  in  build- 
ing, a  boom  in  which  may  last  over  five  years.  During 
this  time  many  young  men  rush  to  learn  the  trade,  to  find 
that,  when  they  have  finished  their  apprenticeship,  the 
boom  is  over,  and  no  work  for  them  to  do  in  the  particular 
branch  for  which  they  have  fitted  themselves,  and  much 
suftering  and  loss  is  entailed  on  them  before  they  can 
adapt  themselves  to  some  other  kind  of  work. 

5.  One  feature  of  the  problem  is  increasingly  obvious, 
viz.  that  this  power  of  adaptation  becomes  daily  more 
difficult,  and  that  a  condition  of  unemployment  tends  more 
and  more  to  become  chronic  ;  for  during  the  last  three 


years,  while  the  gross  trade  returns  have  been  unprecedented 
for  magnitude,  the  unemployed  have  been  with  us  all  the 
time  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

6.  The  fact  is,  that  in  every  branch  of  industry  men  are 
being  displaced  by  machinery,  which  is  continually  being 
improved  upon  and  made  more  effective,  more  productive, 
and  worked  as  long  hours  as  before,  often  by  women  and 
children,  with  the  inevitable  consequence  that  men  must 
stand  idly  by,  as  there  is  little  chance  of  adaptation  in  other 
directions  when  every  industry  has  numbers  of  its  skiUed 
hands  unemployed. 

Effects  op  Unemployment. 

7.  The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  is  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  wages,  through  excessive  competition  for  the  opportunity 
to  work,  which  in  turn  so  aft'ects  the  spending  power  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  that  home  trade  generally  suffers. 
Capital  absorbs  all  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  use 
of  improved  machinery,  labour  and  internal  trade  suffering 
loss. 

Remedies  for  Unemployment. 

8.  While  our  commercial  system  is  run  on  its  present 
lines,  it  would  seem  that  remedies  are  vain  to  seek.  The 
Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  is  only  a  palliative  of  a  very 
indiff'erent  kind,  offering  only  the  roughest  kind  of  work 
to  men  in  many  cases  entirely  unfit  to  perform  it,  and 
costing  more  than  it  would  do  in  the  regular  way  of 
contract,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  men  receive  less  for 
their  work  per  hour.  It  is  good  so  far  as  it,  in  a  way, 
admits  that  men  belonging  to  a  country  or  nation  are 
entitled  to  an  opportunity  of  earning  a  living  in  their 
country,  but  it  provides  no  adequate  means  for  supplying 
this  opportunity,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that,  while  the 
present  "system  of  land  monopoly  and  trust  and  company 
monopoly  continues,  the  rich  are  bound  to  become  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer,  and  the  unemployed  will,  in  spite  of 
all  efforts,  continue  to  increase. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXXXV. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT,  BY  MR  W.  S.  WORKMAN,  GLASGOW. 


1.  I  may  say  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
George  Smith  &  Sons,  of  the  City  Line  of  Steamers  to  India, 
for  over  thirty  years.  Since  1901  we  have  been  our  own 
stevedores. 

2.  In  the  year  1894  we  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  line  to  employ  Lascars  in  our  fleet,  as 
we  found  the  British  seaman  most  unreliable  and  unsatis- 
factory, principally  through  drink,  and  we  have  had  no 
reason  to  regret  the  change.  Of  course  our  officers  and 
quartermasters  are  British. 

3.  In  connection  with  social  work,  I  have  come  across 
the  working-men  in  their  homes,  and  know  something  of 
their  difficulties  and  trials. 

4.  On  board  ship  we  could  hardly  wish  a  happier  state 
of  matters  than  at  present  exists,  as  we  find  everyone  most 
interested  in  their  work,  the  greatest  harmony  and  loyalty 
prevails,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  remain  in  the 
Line. 

5.  In  the  stevedoring  department  the  problem  is  a  much 
more  difficult  one.  At  times,  generally  lasting  only  a  few 
days  and  nights,  we  will  employ  five  hundred  hands,  at 
other  times  we  may  only  have  the  permanent  staft'  of,  say, 
twenty  men  employed. 

6.  Taking  the  whole  year  round,  we  give  employment 
to  about  two  hundred  men  per  week. 

7  The  effect  of  such  work  is  rather  demoralising,  and  in 
some  cases  utterly  bad,  for  a  man  may  earn  in  two  or  three 
days  and  nights  as  much  as  will  keep  him  for  a  week,  and 
if  lie  is  disposed  to  be  lazy,  will  not  return  to  work  until 
he  has  spent  it  all.  Even  a  steady  man  must  find  it  very 
difficult  to  regulate  his  household  expenses,  where  he  may 
be  earning,  say,  £^  one  week,  and  almost  nothing  the  next. 
Again,  it  is  very  disheartening  for  the  dock  labourer  to  be 
hanging  about  doing  nothing,  or,  in  his  anxiety  to  provide 
for  his  family,  visiting  one  berth  after  another  in  the  hope 
of  finding  employment,  only  to  receive  a  rebuff,  and  perhaps 
to  discover  later  in  the  day  that  had  he  remained  where 
he  first  was  he  would  have  got  a  job. 

8.  No  shipowner  or  stevedore  could  aftbrd  to  keep  a 
staff  sufficiently  large  to  meet  all  circumstances  ;  and  even 
with  a  regular  line,  the  amount  of  work  is  so  uncertain 
that  what  might  be  ample  one  week  would  be  much  too 
little  the  next. 


9.  As  far  as  casual  labour,  such  as  stevedoring,  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  seem  that  what  is  wanted  is,  say,  three  or 
four  bureaus  (with  perhajas  a  suitable  place  attached  in 
which  the  men  could  rest)  in  a  city  like  Glasgow,  with 
telephonic  connections  with  leading  centres  of  work,  so 
that  the  necessary  men  could  be  secured  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

10.  The  danger  of  this  is,  of  course,  the  risk  of  the  men 
spending  their  time  in  gambling  or  other  amusements,  and 
not  being  disposed  to  go  oflf  to  work  at  a  moment's  notice 
on  a  job  that  is  maybe  not  very  inviting. 

11.  If  the  scheme,  however,  were  under  careful  manage- 
ment, I  can  believe  it  would  be  worth  the  trial. 

12.  The  working  of  the  Acts  relative  to  compensation 
to  workmen  is  undoubtedly  doing  harm,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen  in  connection  with  our  own  men.  We  naturally  have 
covered  our  risk  by  insurance,  and  the  company,  as 
naturally,  pay  small  claims  rather  than  incur  the  heavy 
expense  of  defending  a  case  in  Court,  even  should  the  claim 
be  absolutely  unjustifiable.  The  result  is,  that  for  the  most 
trifling  damage,  to  which  before  the  passing  of  the  Acts 
no  attention  would  have  been  paid,  he  knocks  off  work,  and 
probably  receives  sufficient  compensation  to  keep  him  idle 
for  a  week.  This  is  not  only  demoralising  to  the  men, 
but  does  not  encourage  that  harmony  which  should  exist 
between  employer  and  employed. 

13.  There  are  men  about  the  docks  who  make  their 
living  by  acquainting  lawyers  of  accidents. 

14.  With  reference  to  young  lads  and  girls,  the  Govern- 
ment might  appoint  some  individual  or  board  to  guide  the 
parents  in  providing  suitable  employment  for  them. 

15.  With  our  present  system  of  compulsory  education, 
the  parents  have  little  hold  on  their  children  up  to  fourteen, 
and  by  that  time  they  have  lost  control  or  possibly  interest 
in  their  training.  After  fourteen  they  become  wage- 
earners,  and  soon  treat  their  home  merely  as  a  lodgin», 
paying  so  miich  for  their  board. 

16.  The  effect  of  this  want  of  parental  control  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
community  in  moral  training,  and  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  secure  the  interest  of  these  young  people  between 
these  ages  in  such  pastimes  as  will  materially  benefit  them 
both  morally  and  physically. 
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Reports,  Memoranda,  and  Tables  prepared  by  certain  of  the  Commissioners. 
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Appendix  Vol.  XIIL— Diocesan  Reports. 

Diocesan  Reports  on  the  Methods  of  administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  Poverty  in  England  and  Wales. 
Appendix  Vol.  XIV.— Investigators'  Reports.— Medical  Relief. 

Report  on  the 'Methods  and  Results  of  the  present  system  of  administering  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  England  and  Wales  bv 
Dr.  McVail.  ' 

Appenmx  Vol.  XV.— Investigators'  Reports.— Charity. 

Report  on  the  Administrative  Relation  of  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  extent 
and  the  actual  and  potential  utility  of  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities  in  England  and 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Kay  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Toynbee. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVI.— Investigators'  Reports.— Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions. 

Reports  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism  bv 
Mr.  Steel  Maitlaiid  and  Miss  R.  E.  Squire.  ' 

Appendix  Vol.  XVII.— Investigators'  Reports  — Cut-relief  and  Wages. 

Reports  on  the  eflect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages,  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and  Miss  Williams.  ' 

Appendix  Vol.  XVIII. — Investigators'  Reports.— Children  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  condition  of  tlie  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  London  and  in  the  Provinces,  by  Dr.  Ethel  Williams 
and  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX. — Investigators'  Reports. — LTnemployment  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  and  generally 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle. 
Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  A.— Investigators'  Reports.— Unemployment  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  by  the  Rev 
J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  B. — iNVESTiGAToits'  Repoiits. — Unemploymi  nt  :  Ireland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Cyiil 
■lackson. 


Appendix  Vol.  XX. 


-Investigators'  Reports. — Boy  Labour. 

Report  on  Boy  Labour  in  London  and  certain  other  Typical  Towns,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson,  with  a  Memorandum  from  the  General  Post  Office  on  the  Conditions  of 
Employment  of  Telegraph  Messengers. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXL — Investigators'  Reports. — REFrsAL  of  Out-relief. 

Reports  on  the  Effect  of  the  Refusal  of  Out-relief  on  the  Applicants  for  such  Relief, 
by  Miss  G.  Harlock. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXII.— Investigators'  Reports. — Overlapping  of  Medical  Relief  in  London. 

Report  on  the  Overlapping  of  the  Work  of  the  Voluntary  General  Hospitals  with 
that  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  districts  of  London,  by  Miss  JST.  B.  Roberts. 

Appendix  Vol  XXIII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Children  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  parishes  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons  and  Miss  Longman 
and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIV.— Investigators'  Reports.— Able-bodied  and  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

Report  on  a  Comparison  of  the  Physical  Condition  of  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in 
certain  Scottish  Poorhouses  with  that  of  the  Able-bodied  Paupers  in  certain  English 
Workhouses  and  Labour  Yards,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXV.— Statistical. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  prepared  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Commission  and  by  Government  Departments,  and  Others,  and  Actuarial 
Reports. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVL— Charities. 

Documents  relating  more  especially  to  the  Administration  of  Charities. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVII.— Replies  of  Distress  Committees. 

Replies  by  Distress  Committees  in  England  and  Wales  to  Questions  circulated  on 
the  subject  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1005. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVIII.— Visits. 

Reports  of  Visits  to  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Institutions  and  to  Meetings  of  Loral 
Authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIX. — Report  by  General  Assembly  of  Church  of  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Methods  of  Administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  Poverty  in  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Church  Interests 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXX.— Scotland. 

Documents  relating  specially  to  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXL— Ireland. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  Ireland,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIL— Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee. 

Report  on  Visits  paid  by  the  Foreign  liabour  Colonies  Committee  of  the  Commission 
to  certain  Institutions  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIIL— Foreign  Poor  Relief  Systems. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Systems  of  Poor  Relief,  with  a  Memorandum  on  the  Relief  of 
Famines  in  India. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIV.— List  of  Witnesses. 

Alphabetical  Libts  of  Oral  and  Non-oral  Witnesses; 


